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Martin  M'Donnell,  esq., 

658 

Mr.  John  Graham,  . 

659 

Mi-.  Patrick  Hanly,  . 

660 

Mr.  Thomas  Davoren, 

661 

Mr.  Darby  Tarpey,  . 

661 

Mrs.  Bolton, 

662 

Mr.  Mathew  Nolan,  . 

663 

Mr.  Francis  Leonard. 

663 

Limerick. 

Tuesday,  Oct,  26,  1880. 

Edward  L.  Hunt,  esq., 

603 

Mr.  William  Bolster, 

668 

Mr.  Mathew  O’ Flaherty, 

673 

Mr.  Joseph  Casey, 

675 

James  G.  Barry,  esq., 

676 

William  IT.  Townsend,  esq., 

681 

Mr.  J ohn  Froste, 

683 

Foster  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 

esq.,  • . 

684 

Mr.  Michael  Lane,  . 

688 

Mr.  Patrick  Kane, 

689 

Mr.  Michael  Kane,  . 

689 

Mr.  Patrick  Grady,  . 

689 

Mr.  John  Hartigan,  . 

690 

Mr.  William  Howard, 

690 

John  W-.  Scott,  esq.,  . 

690 

Mr.  James  Starkey,  . 

692 

Mr.  Michael  Perry,  . 

694 

Mr.  Martin  Hamilton, 

695 

Mr.  Andrew  Dundas, 

695 

Mrs.  Keegan, 

695 

Mr.  James  Madden,  . 

695 

Mr.  Maurice  Sullivan, 

695 

Mr.  William  Halpin, 

696 

Mr.  John  Tuthill, 

696 

Mr.  James  Kane, 

696 

Mrs.  Tuthill. 

697 

Wednesday,  Oct.  27, 1880 

Mr.  Maurice  Herbert, 

697 

Rev.  Patrick  Meehan, 

698 

Mr.  Patrick  Lawlor,  . 
Mr.  Thomas  Colleran, 

700 

701 

Mr.  John  Mahony,  . 

701 

John  B.  Hewson,  esq., 

703 

Edward  White,  esq., . . 709 

Mr.  Soloman  Frost,  . . 713 

R.  W.  C.  Reeves,  esq.,  . 716 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Shaughnessy,  718 

John  C.  Delmege,  esq.,  -.  720 

Rev.  W.  Gubbins,  . . 722 

Mr.  William  Madden,  . 723 

Sadlier  Stoney,  esq.,  . . 724 

Mr.  Daniel  Connell,  . . 727 


Thursday,  Oct.  28,  1880. 
Richard  Stackpoole,  esq.,  . 728 

Mr.  Michael  Hogan,  . . 731 

Mr.  Thomas  Corbett, . . 734 

Francis  Morice,  esq.,  . . 735 

Mr.  James  Frost,  . . 740 

Rev.  Thomas  Meagher,  . 742 

Mr.  Daniel  Barry,  . . 742 

Rev.  Thomas  Meagher,  . 743 

Mr.  Daniel  Ryan,.  . . 743 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  . 746 

Mr.  Michael  Meehan,  . 747 

Mr.  Michael  Stritch, . . 748 

The  Earl  of  Limerick,  . 7 49 

William  Spaight,  esq.,  . 751 


Killarney. 

Friday,  Oct.  29,  1880. 

Rev.  M.  O’Connor,  . . 753 

Rev.  A,  Moynihan,  . . 759 

Rev.  D.  O’Donoghue,  762,  766, 771 
Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  . 763 

Mr.  Edmond  Ryall,  . . 764 

Mr.  Patrick  Carroll,  . . 764 

Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  . . 765 

Mr.  Thomas  Allman, . . 766 

Mr.  Florence  O’Sullivan,  . 7 67 

Mr.  Thomas  O’Rourke,  . 776 

John  R*  Newman,  esq.,  . 778 

Mr.  Peter  M ‘Sweeney,  . 780 

Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  . 781 

Mr.  Maurice  O’Connor,  . 781 

Samuel  M.  Rlfssey,  esq.,  . 782 

Henry  Herbert,  esq.,  788 


Saturday  Oct.  30,  1880. 

Mr.  Michael  Warren,  . 789 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Brosnan,  793 
Mr.  Daniel  Clifford  . .797 

Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  . 797 

Mr.  Daniel  O’Sullivan,  . 798 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Keating,  . 800 

Mx\  James  Griffin,  . . 802 

Richard  J.  Mahony,  esq.,  . 802 

Mr.  Jonathan  Walpole,  . 805 

Mr.  Maurice  Kearney,  . 808 

Mr.  Maurice  Murphy,  . 810 

W.  T.  Talbot  Crosbie,  esq.,  812 

Rev.  P.  O’Connor,  . . 817 

Mr.  John  Connor,  . . 818 

Mi-.  Brien  O’Brien,  . . 819 

Mr.  Denis  Foley,  . . 820 

Mr.  Michael  Larkin,  . . 820 

Mr.  Michael  Reardon,  . 820 

Mr.  Timothy  Flynn,  . . 821 

Mr.  Timothy  Teehan.  . 821 

Mr.  Denis  Leary,  . . 821 

. Cork. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  1880. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  . . 823 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Mahony,  . 826 

Mr.  Simon  K.  Tierney,  . 828 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Riordan,  . 829 
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W.  Bence  -Tones,  esq.,  . 832 

Mr.  Philip  F.  Johnson,  840 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolster, . . 843 

Daniel  F.  Leahy,  esq.,  . 844 

Thomas  It.  Wright,  esq.,  . 849 

Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  . . 855 


Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880. 

Rev.  Mathias  M ‘Mahon,  . 857 

J.  T.  Cornwall,  esq.,  . . 862 

W.  H.  Barry,  esq.,  . . 864 

Lieut-Gen.  Roche,  . . 867 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Power,  . 870 

Mr.  John  N.  Dorgan,  . 871 

Rev.  Cornelius  O'Sullivan,  873 

Mr.  Patrick  D.  Sheehan,  . 877 

Mr.  Thomas  Quane,  . . 878 

Thomas  Saunders,  esq.,  . 878 

Richard  G.  Campion,  esq.,  884 


Page 

Clonmel. 

Friday,  Nov.  5,  1880. 


Benjamin  Deane,  esq.,  . 950 

Rev.  Maurice  Mooney,  . 952 

Mr.  John  Heffernan, . . 955 

Charles  S.  Dennis,  esq.  . 957 

Rev.  Thomas  Finn,  . . 958 

Mr.  John  Nugent,  . . 960 

Mr.  Patrick  Mulcahy,  . 960 

Mr.  John  Walsh,  . . 960 

Mr.  John  Meara,  . . 961 

Mr.  Edward  Nugent,  . 961 

William  M.  Ardagh,  . . 962 

Mr.  Michael  Nolan,  . . 964 

John  George  Hely,  esq.,  . 965 

Dr.  Thomas  Laffan,  . . 966 

Mr.  John  S.  O’Halloran,  . 967 

Mr.  Jerome  J.  Guiry,  . 968 


Thursday,  Noe.  4,  1880. 


Bartholomew  Veiling,  esq.,  888 

Mr.  Timothy  Cronin, . . 889 

Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  892 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Tan-,  . 893 

Mr.  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  894 

Mr.  John  Moore,  . . 895 

Mr.  Patrick  Moore,  . . 896 

Mr.  Richard  Moloney,  . 896 

R.  U.  Penrose  Fitzgerald, 
esq.,  . . . . 897 

Mr.  Daniel  Nyhan,  . . 899 


Skibbereen. 


Saturday,  Nov.  6,  1880. 


Rev.  David  Burdon,  . . 968 

Mr.  Michael  Hackett,  . 973 

Mr.  James  Tobin,  . . ,974 

Mr.  Michael  Tobin,  . . 974 

Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  . . 974 

Mr.  Patrick  Nugent, . . 975 

Mr.  Denis  M'Enerney,  . 976 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell,  . 977 

Mr.  Michael  Hanly,  . . 978 

Mr.  Michael  A.  Anthony, . 979 

Mr.  William  Croom, . . 980 


Dublin. 


Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1880. 


Rev.  Charles  Davis,  . . 901 

The  O’Donovan,  . . 906 

Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  . 909 

Mr.  Bat  Donovan,  . 909 

Mr.  James  Sheehy,  . . 909 

Mr.  Michael  Sheehy,  . 910 

Mr.  John  Sullivan,  . . 910 

Mr.  Donald  Collins,  . . 911 

Mr.  Patrick  Crowley,  . 911 

Mr.  Michael  Sullivan,  . 912 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Daly,  . . 912 

Henry  R.  Marmion,  esq.,  . 915 

Mr.  Patrick  Ronayne,  . 918 

Mr.  Florence  M'Carthy,  . 920 

Mr.  Florence  Sullivan,  . 920 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  . 920 

Mr.  James  Evans,  . . 920 

Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  . 920 

Mr.  Denis  Berry,  . . 920 

Mr.  Eugene  M'Carty,  . 920 

Rev.  P.  Hill,  . . 921 


Cork. 

Friday,  Nov.  5,  1880. 

Sir  George  Colthurst,  923,  934 
John  Warren  Payne,  esq., . 927 

John  E.  Barrett,  esq.,  . 929 

John  Wrixon  Beeher,  esq.,  934 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  . 935 

Richard  L.  Fell,  esq.,  . 938 

Rev.  Canon  Murphy,  . 942 

Rev.  John  Carver,  . . 943 

Edward  D.  Stokes,  esq.,  . 944 

Very  Rev.  Canon  M’Swiney  945  j 

George  K.  Sherlock,  . . 947 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  . . 949  | 


Tuesday,  Nov.  16, 1880. 

Professor  Thomas  Baldwin,  981 
Mr.  W.  J.  Goode,  . . 1004 

Murrough  O’Brien,  esq.,  . 1006 
Lord  Dufferin,  . . . 1015 

William  Roclifort,  esq.,  . 1025 
James  P.  Hamilton,  q.c.,  . l"029 


Thursday , Nov.  18, 1880. 
George  Collins  Roberts, 
esq.,  . . ...  1034 

Mr.  James  Ganly,  . . 1039 

Cecil  Moore,  esq.,  . . 1040 

C.  Uniacke  Townsend,  esq.,  1047 


Friday,  Nov.  19, 1880. 


Rev.  George  M'Cutchan,  . 1055 
Mr.  John  Roche,  . . 1058 

Mr.  John  M ‘Mahon,  . . 1061 

Richard  Bagwell,  esq.,  . 1063 
Mr.  Thomas  Dowling,  . 1065 

Col.  C.  Raleigh  Chichester,  1068 
Mr.  Alexander  Caruth,  . 1072 

Francis  Latouche,  esq.,  . 1074 
Frederick  T.  Lewin,  esq.,  . 1076 

Saturday,  Nov.  20, 1880. 

John  C.  Neligan,  q.c.,  . 1079 

Dr.  GawnOrr,.  . 1084,1089 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  . 1086 
Mr.  Andrew  S.  Oswald,  . 1088 

Lord  Ventry,  . . . 1089 

The  MacDermot,  q.c.,  . 1093 

George  R.  Browne,  esq.,  . 1094 
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Monday,  Nov.  22,  1880. 


John  E.  Vernon,  esq.,  . 1097 
Very  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  . 1109 

Anthony  Cassidy,  esq.,  . 1119 

St.  George  Johnston,  esq.,  . 1120 

Col.  J.  G.  Irvine,  . . 1125 

Marcus  Keane,  esq.,  . . 1128 


Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  1880. 


Mullhallen  Marum,  esq., 

M-P 1131 

Rev.  Daniel  O’Halloran,  . 1138 

Mr.  James  Foley,  . . 1139 

Mr.  Denis  Drennan  . . 1140 

Rev.  M.  Howley,  . . 1140 

Mr.  James  M‘Cormack,  . 1142 
Mr.  John  Fielding,  . . 1143 

Mr.  John  Carroll,  . . 1144 

Mr.  Peter  Murphy,  . . 1145 

Mr.  Michael  Tracey,  . . 1146 

Mr.  Matthew  Walsh,  . 1147 
Alderman  C.  Redmond,  . 1149 
Viscount  Lifford,  . . 1152 


Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  1880. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Nolan,  . . 1154 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Rathborne,  . 1155 

Edward  S.  Tener,  esq.,  . 1156 

Mr.  Hugh  Gill  Patterson,  . 1159 
Mr.  Charles  Pringle,  . . 1161 

Rev.  Canon  Smollen,  1165,  1173 
Mr.  T.  M‘Evoy  Gartlan,  . 1168 

William  Ancketill,  esq.,  . 1170 

Rev.  W.  J.  M ‘Keogh,  . 1173 

Mr.  Michael  Magher,  . 1176 

Mr.  Thomas  M ‘Govern,  . 1177 

Colonel  Gerald  Dease,  . 1181 

Gorges  Hely,  esq.,  . .1183 

Edward  B.  Sayers,  esq.,  . 1185 


Thursday,.  Nov.  25,  1880. 
The  Marquess  of  Lans- 


downe,  . . . .1186 

J.  Townshend  Trench,  esq.,  1193 
Mr.  Harry  M'Cann,  . . 1204 

Rev.  Richard  O’Keeffe,  . 1 207 
Ambrose  Bole,  esq.,  . . 1209 

Mr.  George  H.  Miller,  . 1211 
Mr.  Thomas  Corscadden,  . 1213 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Trench, 

Q-C-,  • . . 1215 


Friday,  Nov.  25,  1880. 


| Mr.  Robert  Sproule,  . . 1218 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  . . 1221 

Mr.  John  M'Crea,  . 1222 

Mr.  Owen  M'Soiley,  . . 1223 

Mr.  James  Clarke,  . .1226 

Mr.  John  Rutledge,  . . 1227 

Mr.  Hugh  O’Neill,  . 1229 

Mr.  James  Johnstone,  . 1229 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Clements,  . 1230 
Rev.  Callaghan  McCarthy, . 1232 
Rev.  James  Brady,  . . 1233 

Mr.  Henry  Pringle,  . .1237 

Mr.  Henry  Femey,  . . 1238 

Mr.  William  Dwyer, . . 1239 

Mr.  William  Gibson, . . 1240 

Mr.  Samuel  Read,  . . 1240 

Major  John  T.  D'Arcy,  . 1241 
Rev.  John  Pyne,  1243 
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Mr.  William  Naughton, 

. 1245 

Mr.  Christopher  King, 

. 1246 

Mr.  Daniel  Harney,  . 

. 1246 

Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 

. 1247 

Rev.  James  Holahan, 

. 1248 

Thomas  Lefroy,  esq.,  q.c., 
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William  Kirk,  esq.,  . 
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1253 
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. 1273 
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. 1281 
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233 
235 
492 
413 
1204 
1232 
920 
920 
314 
448 
1 142 
362 
1222 
1055 
1253 
577 
584 
1325 
575 
658 
552 
430 
559 
430 
•162 
159 
976 

530 

480 

574 

213 

493 

530 

477 

311 

502 

1177 

533 

294 

558 

507 

4J2 

364 

275 

454 

173 

397 

507 

431 

509 

411 

17094-17173 
19250-19327 
29482-29505 
17870-17871 
15056-15058 
31057-31124 
33689-33937 
15131-15145 
29458-29407 
29468-29481 
6334-6351 
17094-17173 
17277-17294 
17094-17173 
17094-17173 
10385-10497 
15001-15005 
4655-4748 
24612-24638 
31346-31349 
8326-8363 
18250-18257 
15447-15491 
151 46-15156 
30817-30S36 
10080-10196 
30970-30985 
16468-16474 
26150-26175 
36222-36282 
17836-17862 
29388-29415 
6352-6377 
6378-6393 
15015 

12208-1 2^29 
37942-37997 
38654-38690 
30250-30260 
30250-30260 
9181-9345 
13540-13557 
36086-36140 
10673-10685 
38460-38479 
34108-34258 
. 39206-39240 
17887-17902 
18212-18225 
40500-40501 
17818-17835 
21244-21293 
17094-17173 
12841-12885 
17382-17386 
17382-17386 
4458-4571 
4405-4654 
31759-31829 
( 16320-16324 
< 16383; 16419 
( 16413-16445 
14663-14678 
17805-17817 
3855 

15018-15048 
f 16325-16335 
[ 16344-16388 
14503-1456' 
9092-9161 
15283-15297 
37223-37255 
20100-20151 
8585-8626 
17295-17318 
15492-15521 
13332-13366 
10739-10854 
7869-801 1 
13776-13929 
37056-37173 
11675-11765 
1 5492- J 5521 
12886-12899 
15580-15590 
12139-12169 

M’Loughlin,  John 
M'Loughlin,  Patrick  ... 
M'Loughlin,  Thomas  ... 
M'Mahon,  John 
M'Mahon,  Rev.  M. 

M'Manus,  John 
M'Mullan,  Tim. 

M'Mnrtry,  William 
M'Nair,  James 
M'Neill,  Edmund 
M'Sorley,  Owen 
M ‘Sweeney,  Peter 
M'Swiney,  Canon 

Xaughten,  Patrick 
Naughton,  William 
Neligari,  John  C. 

Newman,  John  R. 

Nicholson,  Michael 
Nolan,  Matthew 
Nolan,  Michael 
Nolan,  Rev.  P.  F. 

Noon,  Patrick 
Norris,  John  R. 

Nugent,  Edwin 
Nugent,  John 
Nugent,  Michael 
Nugent,  Patrick 
Nyhan,  Daniel 

O’Brien,  Brien  ... 

O’Brien,  Denis 
O’Brien,  Edward  AV.  ... 

O’Brien,  Murrough  ... 

O’Brien,  Patrick 
O’ Bvrne,  Patrick 
O’Callaghan,  P. 

O'Connell,  John 
O’Connor,  Maurice 
O’Connor,  Reverend  M. 

O’Connor,  Reverend  P. 

O’Connor,  Peter 
O’Connor,  Thomas 
O’Donnell,  Francis 
O’Donnell,  John 
O’Donnell,  Michael 
O’Donnell,  Patrick 
O’Donnell,  Patrick 

O’Donoghue,'  Rev.  D.  ...  | 

O’Donovan,  The 
O’Flaherty,  Mathew  ... 
O’Flaherty,  M.  F. 

O’Flynn,  Thomas 
OTIalloran,  Rev.  Daniel 
O'llalloran,  John  S.  ... 

OTIara,  Col.  James 
O'KeelFe,  Rev.  Richard 
Olphert,  Wybrants 
Olphert,  Francis  M. 

O’Mahony,  Patrick 
O’Malley,  Rev.  W. 

O’Malley,  John 

O’Neill,  Hugh  

Ormsby,  Judge 

O’Rourke,  Thomas 

Orr,  Dr.  Gawn  ...  j 

Osborne,  Samuel 

Osborne,  Walter 

O'Shaughnessy,  Patrick 

O'Sullivan,  Rev.  C. 

O’Sullivan,  Daniel  ...  j 

O’Sullivan,  Florence  ... 
O’Sullivan,  Michael 
Oswald,  Andrew  S. 

Palmer,  Thomas 
Patterson,  Hugh  Gill 
Patterson,  Rev.  S. 

Payne,  J Warren  

Persse,  Barton 
Pery,  Edmond  H. 

50t 

44 

448 

1061 

857 

432 

448 

290 

296 

219 

1223 

780 
945 

591 

1245 

1079 

778 

439 

663 

964 

1154 

646 

347 

961 

960 

531 

975 

899 

819 

581 

140 

1007 

524 

559 

212 

113 

781 
753 
817 
451 
763 
563 
562 
559 
53‘< 
977 

771 
766 
906 
673 
611 
64  3 
1138 
967 
614 
1207 
393 
473 
826 
522 
578 
1229 
20 
776 
1084 
1089 
308 
361 
718 
873 
798 
801 
767 
643 
1088 

655 

1169. 

46 

927 

600 

550 

15447-15491 
13268-13272 
13558-13569 
34358-34404 
28454-286 1 7 
12925-13004 
13558-13569 
8455-8572 
8646-8677 
6041-6103 
38480-38515 
25174-25194 
30919-30932 

18435-18444 

38993-39020 

34842-34928 

25101 

13175-13218 

21461-21475 

31461-31490 

36469-36489 

20759-20784 

10197-10302 

31373-31392 

31330-31345 

16372-16383 

31715-31758 

29553-29695 

26334-26353 
18097-18120  ' 
3906-4186  ’ 
32728-33037 
16083-16134 
17378-17381 
5729-5839 
2975-3069 
25207-25243 
24467-24611 
26280-26312 
13704-13775 
24642-24712 
17577-17668 
17094-17173 
17387-17391 
16675-16702 
31830-31872 
24639-24641 
25024-25059 
24821' 

29747-29809 
21837-21938 
19380-19462 
20048-30667 
35960-35982 
31539-31553 
19463-19505 
37998-38038 
1 1545-1 1592 
14339-14375 
26565-26645 
16123 

17903- 179 I 2 
38562-38577 
401-635 
25060-25100 
34929-35012 
35112-35114 
9036-9077 
10641 

23386-23463 

28920-29016 

25739-25825 

25878-25879 

24876-25023 

20631-20647 

35080-35111 

211 15-21 146 
36639-36689 
1249-1364 
30406-30465 
I8i-3<i-18939 
19127-19131  . 
17064-17076 
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INDEX  TO  REPLIES  OF  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STATEMENTS  IN 
MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,  PART  I. 


Note. — This  Index  is  not  yet  fully  completed,  and  will  be  reprinted  with  additions  in  Volume  III.  The  letter  in  the 
last  column  indicates  the  Appendix,  and  the  number  following  is  that  of  the  question  or  statement. 


Number  of  Question. 

Name  of  Witness. 

Name  of  Person  replying. 

Owner  of  Property  mentioned. 

Letter 
and  No. 

1249, '&C.,  . 

Rev.  Si  S.  Patterson, 

C.  W.  Hamilton,  esq.,  . 

His  GracetheDukeof  Leinster, 

2334,  &c.,  . 

Bernard  Coleman, 

Robert  E.  Stack,  esq.,  . 

2417-2437, 

Andrew  Derham, 

Henry  Alexander  Hamilton, 
esq.,  j.i\,  agent. 

Henry  Booker,  esq., 

Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  esq. , m.  p.  , 

C,  08. 

2567-74,  . 

James  Everitt,  . 

Henry  Booker,  esq., 

J.  R.  Drew, 

J.  Scott,  esq., 

Henry  Cox,  esq.,  . 

2719-2726, 

J.  It.  Drew, 

Earl  of  Sheffield,  . 

2740-27  45, 

J.  It.  Drew, 

Messrs.  Townshend,  agents,  . 

2746-2753, 

James  Everitt, 

Henry  Smith,  esq., 

3016-20, 3023-4, 
3038-9,  3047. 

John  O’Connell, 

Daniel  F.  Leahy,  esq.,  u. r,. , 

Earl  of  Cork, 

C,  1. 

3030-1,  . 

John  O’Connell, 

H.  Longfield,  esq., 

Henry  Trench,  esq. , land  agent, 

IL.  Longfield,  esq., 

3051-3055, 

John  O’Connell, 

Earl  of  Egmont,  . 

Fredk.  Capron,  esq.,  agent,  . 

Sir  Richd.  Wallace,  bart., m.p. 

Thomas  Knipe, 

Earl  of  Caledon,  . 

C,  3. 

3626-32,  . 

Thomas  Knipe, 

Sir  James  Stronge,  bart., 

Sir  James  Stronge,  bart., 

3647, 

Thomas  Knipe, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Cross, 

3705-10,  . 

Edward  Meares  Kelly, 

John  E.  Vernon,  esq.,  agent. 

Earl  of  Pembroke, 

4387-98,  . 

It.  H.  Battersby, 

J.  L.  Naper,  esq., 

J.  L.  Naper,  esq., 

4396-4401,  ■ . 

Robert  H.  Battersby, 

W.  G.  C.  Wade,  esq.,  . 

4545,  . • . 

S.  C.  M‘ Elroy,  . 

Edmund  M ‘Neill,  esq.,  agent; 

Late  A.  Montgomery,  esq., 

S.  C.  M‘ Elroy,  S.  Black,  . 

S.  Allen,  esq., 

S.  Allen,  esq., 

4573-6,  . 

S.  C.  M'Elroy,  . 

Lord  Robert  Montagu,  . 

4629, 

S.  C.  M ‘Elroy,  . . 

Hon.  Somerset  Ward,  . 

4749-4779, 

James  Ferguson, 

Geo.  M‘Auliffe,  esq., 

Langtry,  esq., 

c;  56. 
C,  26. 

James  Ferguson, 

James  Torrens,  esq.,  agent  to 
the  Marquess  of  Donegal! 

Marquess  of  Donegall,  . 

4884, 

James  Ferguson, 

Viscount  Templetown,  . 

Viscount  Templetown,  . 

4983  - 5,  and 

5070-6. 

Ihomas  Shillington,  junior, 

C.  VV.  O’Brien,  esq.,  agent  to 
the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Duke  of  Manchester, 

C,  25. 

5077-82,  . 

Thomas  Shillington,  junior, 

R.  B.  Tern  pier,  esq., 

R.  B.  Templor,  esq., 

C. 

Hamilton  Robb, 

C.  VV.  O’Brien,  esq., 

5339-5344, 

John  Robinson, 

Earl  of  Ranfurly, 

John  Robinson, 

John  Shillington,  esq.,  agent, 
W.  Q.  Robinson,  esq.,  . 

Earl  of  Ranfurly, 

Rev.  C.  Quinn, 

Countess  of  Castlestuart, 

A,.  40422, 

5714-5746, 

Rev.  C.  Quinn, 

J.  G.  Richardson,  esq., 

J.  G.  Richardson,  esq., 

and  40447. 

Rev.  C.  Quinn, 

VV.  F.  Littledale,  esq.,  soli- 
citor. 

W . E.  Littledale  and  others, 

5820-5,  . 

Patrick  O’Callaghan, 

Earl  of  Gosford,  . 

6169-6176, 

Patrick  O’Callaghan, 

Peter  Quinn,  esq.,  agent,. 

William  Gray,  . 

Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bart. , m.p. , 

C.  28. 

William  Gray,  . 

Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bart.,  m.p., 

6177-6181, 

6187-6207, 

William  Gray,  . 

Fred.  Capron,  esq.,  agent, 

Sir  Richard  W allace,  bart. , m.  p.  , 

Fred.  Capron,  esq.,  agent, 

6218,  Ire. , , 

Joseph  Perry,  . 

Major  Robert  Perceval  Max- 
well, D.L. 

Major  R.  P.  Maxwell, 

A,  40402. 

6219, 

Joseph  Perry,  . 

Colonel  William  B.  Forde,  . 

Edward  Gardner, 

J.  A.  Lyle,  esq.,  examiner, 

Court  of  Chancery, 

J.  Perry  and  E.  Gardner,  . 

A ubrey  de  V ere  Beauclerk,  esq. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  esq. 

C. 

Edward  Gardner, 

Hon.  Somerset  Ward,  . 

Viscount  Bangor, 

Joseph  Perry,  . 

Major  Robert  Perceval  Max- 
well, D.L. 

Major  Robert  Perceval  Max- 

A,  40,409. 

Edward  Gardner, 

Earl  of  Duffer  in,  . 

C,  120. 
C. 

6335, 

William  James  Moore, 

Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauclerk, 

Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauclerk, 

6348, 

William  James  Moore, 

John  Mulliolland,  esq.,  m.p., 

6374, 

7654, 

7758,  . ’ 

7871-7899,’ 

Patrick  Murray, 

William  Shaw,  esq.,  j.p., 

Earl  Annesley, 

A,  40443. 

Patrick  Murray, 

H.  S.  M'Clintock,  esq., 

Marquess  of  Downshire, 

Bernard  Campbell,  . 

Colonel  Deane  Mann,  . 

Colonel  Deane  Mann,  . 

Bernard  Henry, 

Edmund  M'Neill,  esq.,  . 

Edmund  M'Neill,  esq.,  . 

Henry  M'Kean, 

Viscount  Powerscourt,  . 

Viscount  Powerscourt,  . 

C,  9. 
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7907-7918, 

8324, 

8332-8347, 

8399, 

8399-8405, 

8411-8420, 

8427-8431, 

8451-8452, 

8459-8512, 

8527-8546  and 
8563. 

8957-8971, 
8986-97,  . 
8978-9,  . 

9003-23,  . 
9036-9091, 
9110-13,9127-8, 
9148-9. 
9150-9161, 

9226, 

9346-9389, 

9635,  See.,  . 

9694, 

9694, 

9694, 

9707-9722, 

9725-9728, 

9731-4  and  9735 

9776-9792, 

9927-9941, 

9956-9978, 

9997-10012, 

10013, 

10019, 

10048, 

10225, 

10315,  Sic., 

10346, 

10367-82,  . 
10378, 

10438, 

10440-5,  . 

10536-10540, 

10583-10592, 

10654-10662, 

10658-10670, 

10676-10685, 

10683-5,  . 

10717-10738, 

10763-10794, 

10806-10811, 

10873, 

10963-10970, 
11071-11073, 
11095-6,  11098 
and  11,100. 
11105-8,  . 

1 1119-11127, 
11436-11446, 

11436-11451, 

11675-11765, 

12125-12138, 

12140, 

12266, 

12291, 

12298-12320, 
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ie  of  Person  replying. 


Owner  of  Property  m 


Henry  M'Kean, 

William  M.  Fitzgerald, 
Arthur  Mulholland,  . 
William  Gault,  . 

William  Gault,  . 

Joseph  Laird,  . 

Hugh  Wilson,  . 

Hugh  Wilson,  . 

William  M'Murtry,  . 

John  Wallace,  . 

John  Gamble,  . 

John  Gamble,  . . 

John  Gamble,  . 

James  Lapsleye, 

Samuel  Osborne,  J ohn  Steel 
James  M'Glinchy, 

James  M'Glinchy, 

Conolly  F.  M'Causland, 
Name  not  given, 

John  Flanagan,  JohnTaylor 
J ohn  Flanagan,  J ohn  Tayloi 
J ohn  Flanagan,  J ohn  Tayloi 
John  Flanagan, 

J ohn  Flanagan,  J oh  n Taylor 
John  Flanagan, 

J ohn  Flanagan,  J oh  n Taylor 
Rev.  N.  Brown, 

Rev.  N.  Brown, 

Joseph  Douglas, 

Joseph  Douglas, 

Rev.  N.  Brown, 

Robert  Dunne,  .- 

Mr.  James  Drennan, 

John  Norris, 

Thomas  Warnock, 

Thomas  Warnock, 

Thomas  Warnock, 

Thomas  Warnock, 

W.  R.  Morrison, 

W.  R.  Morrison,  Dr.  Madill, 

John  Simpson,  . 

Richard  Coyle,  . 

Patrick  Cole,  . 

I Pati'ick  Cole,  . . 

| John  M'Connell, 

John  M‘ Connell, 

Mrs.  Susanna  Gregg, 

J.  H.  MTntyre, 

J.  H.  MTntyre, 

William  Gamble, 

John  Donnell,  . 

Rev.  Edward  Loughrey, 
Rev.  Edward  Loughrey, 

Rev.  Edward  Loughrey, 
Rev.  Edward  Loughrey, 
William  Sinclair, 

William  Sinclair, 

Hugh  M'Kinlay, 

James  Canning, 

Daniel  M'Laughlin,  . 
Thomas  Meek,  . 

Thomas  Meek,  . 

Andrew  Brown, 


Earl  of  Dartrey,  . 

Frederick  Wrench,  esq., 

J.  Fetherston-H.  Lowry,  esq., 
Viscount-  Templetown,  . 

G.  W.  Clarke,  esq., 

Charles  A.  W.  Stewart,  esq., 
agent. 

Malcolm  M ‘Neill,  esq.,  agent, 
A.  M'Donald,  esq.,  agent, 
Charles  A.  W.  Stewart,  esq. 
agent. 

Joseph  G.  Biggar,  esq.,  m.p. 

William  Rankin,  esq.,  . 
Colonel  Lyle, 

John  Loughrey,  esq.,  J.P., 

J.  W.  D:  Humphreys,  esq., 
Durie  Millar,  esq.,  secretary, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Young,  . 

Samuel  Thompson,  esq., 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 

Duke  of  Abercorn, 

A.  M.  Stewart,  esq., 

M.  P.  Lloyd,  esq.,  agent, 
Viscount  Lifford,  . 

Young, 

William  M'Grorty,  esq., 

Mrs.  Young, 

Sir  F.  W.  Heygate,  Bart., 
Conolly  M'Causland,  esq., 

E.  H.  Draper,  esq.,  b.a.,  clerk 
Conolly  M'Causland,  esq., 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 
Conolly  M.  Gage,  esq.,  and  W 
C.  Gage,  esq. 

Robert  E.  Stack,  esq.,  . 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  . 

Rev.  Marcus  M‘Causland, 
Captain  B.  M.  Giveen,  . 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  bart., 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  bart., 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 
Edmund  Stronge,  esq.,  agent, 

Edmund  Stronge,  esq.,  agent, 

Major  Scott, 

Major  Scott, 

M.  P.  Lloyd,  esq., 

Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  K.  c.  b 
Robert’ Pepper,  esq., 

George  V.  Hart,  esq.,  . 

Durie  Miller,  esq., 

R.  L.  Moore,  esq., 

James  Greer,  esq., 

James  Greer,  esq., 

E.  HerhertDraper,  b.a.,  clerk, 

S.  H.  Bruce,  esq., 

S.  H.  Bruce,  esq., 

J.  Bane  Beresford,  esq.,  d.l., 
Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre, 

M.  p. 

Denis  Godley,  esq.,  secretary, 

Thomas  Colqulioun,  esq., 

A.  M'Donald,  eSq.,  agent, 

G.  M.  Harvey,  esq., 

H.  E.  Cartwright,  esq.,  J.P., 
Robert  Staples,  esq., 

H.  E.  Cartwright,  esq.,  J.p., 


Earl  of  Dartrey,  . 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard,  bart., 

R.  W.  Lowry,  esq., 

Viscount  Templetown,  . 

G.  W.  Clarke,  esq., 

Conway  Richard  Dobbs,  esq., 

Agnew,  esq., 

Earl  of  Antrim,  . 

Conway  Richard  Dobbs, 


C,  32. 

C,  48. 

C,  10  & 33. 
C,  34. 

C,  35. 

C,  127. 

C,  36. 

C,  49. 

C,  127. 


- Biggar,  esq., 

William  Rankin,  esq.,  . 

Colonel  Lyle, 

John  Loughrey,  esq.,  J.P., 

Duke  of  Abercorn, 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society, 
LateWilliam  Young,  esq.,  j.p. 

Samuel  Thompson,  esq., 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 

Duke  of  Abercorn, 

Rev.  R.  Delap, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Knox, 

Viscount  Lifford  (Meenglass 
LateWilliam  Young,  esq.,  j.p 
William  M'Grorty,  esq., 
LateWilliam  Young, esq.,  J.p 
Sir  F.  W.  Heygate,  bart., 
Conolly  M'Causland,  esq., 
Skinners  Company, 

Conolly  M'Causland,  esq., 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 
Marquess  of  Waterford, 
Fishmongers  Company,  . | 

Board  of  Works,  . 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  . 

Rev.  M.  M'Causland,  . 
Captain  B.  M.  Giveen,  . 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  bart., 

Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  bart., 
Marquess  of  Waterford’, 
Worshipful  Company  of  Iron- 
mongers. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers. 

Major  Scott, 

Major  Scott, 

Davidson,  esq., 

Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  k.c.b., 
James  Steel  Nicholson,  esq.,  . 
George  V.  Hart,  esq., 

Hon.  the  Irish  Society, 

R.  L.  Moore,  esq., 

Earl  of  Castlestuart, 

C.  W.  Ogilby,  esq., 

Skinners  Company, 

S.  H.  Bruce,  esq., 

S.  H.  Bruce,  esq., 

J.  Barre  Beresford,  esq.,  d.l., 
Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P. 

Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities. 

Colonel  Knox, 

Earl  of  Antrim,  . 

Mrs.  Doherty, 

Worshipful  Salters  Company, 
Robert  Staples,  esq., 
Worshipful  Salters  Company, 


C,  37. 

C,  38. 

C. 

C,  15. 

C. 

C,  86. 

C,  16. 

C,  57. 
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12624-12643-5, 

12900, 

13067-70,  . 

13367-13379,  . 

13437-50; 13452- 
13463. 

13465-13490,  . 
13491-13498,  . 

13540-69, 


James  Mannion, 

Patrick  Conlon, 

Geo.  Errington,  m.p., 

William  Million, 

Denis  Hunt,  John  Keeny, 

Michael  Flynn, 

James  Gilgan,  . 

Thomas  M'Lean,  Thomas 
M'Laughlin. 

Patrick  Devaney, 

James  Taggart, 

James  Hart, 

Rev.  Eugene  M'Kenna, 
Rev.  Eugene  M'Kenna, 
Rev.  Eugene  M'Kenna, 
Lanty  Hanlon,  . 

J.  Kelly,  J.  Dogherty,  T. 
M'Mullan,  W.  Gillespie, 
P.  Melly,  J.  M'Gilligan. 
William  Hammond,  . 

John  Ward, 

John  Ward, 

John  Ward, 

Patrick  Flaherty, 

Edward  Flaherty, 

Connell  Gallagher, 

George  Moore,  . 

Andrew  M'Goldrick, 

W.  Healy,  J.  M'Laughlin, 
W.  Foran,  Roger  Fehily, 

D.  Brennan,  F.  Mullaly, 

R.  Ferney. 

Francis  Kavauagh,  . 
James  Milmo,  . . . ' . 

Edward  Kelly,  . 

John  Craven, 

J ohn  Staunton,  . 

E.  Fitzgerald,  . . 

Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Martin  Conway. 

Patrick  M‘Ginn, 

Anthony  Kerrigan,  . 
Edward  & Thady  Heraghty, 
Mrs.  Heraghty  and  Mrs. 
Walsh. 

Pat.  Maguire  and  M.  Nugent, 
Pat.  Melia,  . . 

Pat.  Mally, 

J.  Carney, 

T.  Heraghty,  . , 

Michael  M‘Donnell,  . 
Thomas  Burke, 

Wm.  Hogan,  . - . 
Walter  Gibbons, 

Owen  Malley,  . 

Pat  Maley, 

Stephen  Flynn,  Pat  Kane, 
Pat  Higgins. 

Patrick  O’Donnell,  . 

Rev.  Anthony  Waters, 

Rev.  Anthony  Waters, 

Rev.  Patrick  Lyons, 

Tenants  of  C.  S.  Fitzgerald, 
esq. 

Thomas  Gibbons, 

Edmund  Larkin, 

Patrick  Moran, . 

E.  Mitchell,  T.  M‘Hale,and 

S.  Burke. 

James  Armstrong, 


R.  St.  G.  Robinson,  esq., 
Edward  Howley,  esq.,  . 
Matthew  Weld  O’Connor,  es( 
agent. 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 
William  Chambers,  esq.,  ager 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 
Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 

E.  Homan,  esq.,  . 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 
Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 
James  Kidd,  esq., 

Michael  Burke,  esq., 

Charles  Deazely,  esq.,  m.d., 

F.  E.  W.  D’Arcy,  esq.,  . 
Charles  Deazely,  esq.,  m.d., 
Arthur  Brooke,  esq.,  agent, 


Messrs.  J.  Colquhoun,  . 
Messrs.  Colquhoun, 

Thomas  J.  Atkinson,  esq., 
Thomas  Tee  van,  esq.,  . 
Thomas  Colquhoun,  esq., 
Thomas  Colquhoun,  esq., 
Major  J ames  Hamilton,  agen 
Thomas  Colquhoun,  esq., 
William  Middleton,  esq., 
Francis  Barker,  esq., 


Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 

F.  M.  Olpherts,  esq., 

F.  M.  Olpherts,  esq., 

Sir  Charles  Knox  Gore,  bart., 
William  Livingstone,  esq., 
William  Livingstone,  esq.,  . 


Marquess  of  Sligo  and  Sidney 
Smyth,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord 
Sligo. 


Charles  Crotty,  esq., 

Stephen  Gibbons,  esq.,  . 
James  C.  M'Donnell,  esq., 
Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart., 
William  Pike,  esq., 

Richard  Powell,  esq.,  agent, 

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart.,  . 

J.  F.  B.  Tardy,  esq.,  agent, 
Stephen  Gibbons,  esq.,  j.p., 


Miss  Mossman, 

E.  Howley,  esq.,  . . , 

, Lord  Annaly,  . . 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 

, Earl  of  Erne, 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 

Barnett,  esq., 

Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 
Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . 

Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  . 

R.  Collum,  esq.,  m.d.,  . 

Charles  Deazely,  esq.,  m.d.,  . 

F.  E.  W.  D’Arcy,  esq., 
Charles  Deazely,.  esq.,  m.d. , . 
H.  Granville  Murray  Stewart, 


Colonel  G.  Knox,  . 
Colonel  G.  Knox,  . 
Thomas  J.  Atkinson,  es 
Thomas  Tee  van,  esq., 
Thomas  Colquhoun,  esq 
Thomas  Colquhoun,  esq 
John  Hamilton,  esq., 
Colonel  Knox, 

William  Middleton,  esq 
Major  Jones, 


Richard  Gethin,  esq.,  . . C,  89. 

Wynne,  esq.,  . . C. 

— Wynne,  esq.,  . . C. 

Sir  Charles  Knox  Gore,  bart,  C,  20. 
William  Livingstono,  esq.,  . C.  78. 
William  Livingstone,  esq.,  . C.  78. 


Marquess  of  Sligo,  . . C,  21  & 2 


Charles  Crotty,  esq., 

Stephen  Gibbons,  esq.,  . 

J.  C.  M ‘Donnell,  esq.,  . 
Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart.,  . 
William  Pike,  esq., 

C.  S.  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  . 

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart., 

Stephen  Gibbons,  esq.,  j.p. 
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17718, 


17333-47, 

17348-64, 

17365-77, 

17378-81, 

17382-6,  . 

17387-91, 

17392-404, 

17405-11, 

17412-23, 

1742-4-35, 

17435-42, 

17443-80, 

17505-27, 

17549, 

17671-3, 

17673, 

17673, 

17673, 

17675-8, 

17678, 

17678, 

17678, 

17678, 

17678, 

17678, 

17678, 

17678, 

.17678, 

17678, 
17685, 
17685-6, 
17687, 
17701, 
17716  and 
17719, 
17784, 
17816,  &c. 
18004, 
18097-138, 
18097-120, 
18250-7,  . 
18258-75, 
18276-302, 
18335-56, 
18357-70. 
18371-84, 
18397-403, 
.18405-34, 


18435-44, 

18474, 

19254,  6,  19302, 
5,  17,  23,  24, 
19274. 
20379-430, 
20550-8, 

20559,  «fcc.,  and 
20611,  &c. 
20580-8, 
20759-84, 

20944, 

21015, 

21020, 

21026-21035, 

21053-21063, 

21322, . . 

21333-21366, 

21367-21393, 

21420-21460, 

21461-21475, 

21475-21483, 


John  Corcoran, 

Thomas  Hastings, 

John  Walsh, 

Patrick  O’Byrne, 

Patrick  M‘Donnell, 

Michael  O’Donnell, 

James  Saunders, 

James  Flanagan, 

John  Philbin,  . 

Peter  Philbin,  . 

Michael  Doyle,  . 

P.  Gorman,  J.  Kennedy,  and 
others. 

Anthony  Malley, 

James  Gannon, 

James  Daly, 


Name  of  Person  replying. 


Patrick  Fox 

Thomas  Gannon, 

John  M‘ Garry, 

James  Kilroe, 

Denis  O’Brien  &Jno.Doorly, 

James  Mullaley, 

Michael  Mills,  . 

Laurence  Kilroe, 

Thomas  Kilmartin, 

Andrew  Doran, 

Martin  J.  Waldron, 

Peter  Flynn, 

P.  Morris,  J.  Kennedy,  E. 
Kelly. 

Patrick  Naughten,  <fc  others, 
Captain  C.  C.  Boycott, 
Peter  Moloney, . 


A.  C.  Larminie,  esq., 


Francis  O’Donel,  esq.,  agent, 

Francis  O’Donel,  esq.,  agent, 
Robert  Baxter,  esq., 

Colonel  Seymour, 

Martin  M‘Donnell,  esq., 
Thomas  Higgins,  esq.,  . 
Alexander  C.  Lambert,  esq., 
Wm  Joynt,  esq.,  . 

Anthony  Ormsby,  esq., 

M.  Pratt,  esq.,. 

Bernard  Coyne,  esq.,  j.p., 

John  Walsh,  esq., 

Captain  J.  C.  Sheffield, 

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart., 

Myles  Jordan,  esq., 

Lord  Oranmore,  . 

H.  R.  Vereker,  esq.,  agent, 

Walter  M.  Burke,  esq., 

Allan  K.  Algie,  esq.,  agent, 
Malachy  Tuohy,  esq.,  . 
Captain  C.  C.  Boycott,  . 

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart.,  . 

Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson, 

C.  Allen,  esq.,  agent,  . 

Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson, 

Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson, 
Henry  Smith,  esq.,  J.P.,  agent, 
Henry  T.  Finlay,  esq.  receiver, 
Charles  Dunne,  esq., 

J.P.  Conroy,  esq., 

J.  P.  Mahon,  esq., 

Henry  T.  Finlay,  esq . . 


William  Jameson,  esq., 
J.  P.  Mahon,  esq., 

R.  W.  Waithman,  esq., 

J.  Fawcett,  esq.,  . 

Rev.  John  O’Malley,  p.i 
Henry  Ede,  esq.,  . 


Timothy  Kyne, 

Margaret  Hussey, 

Patrick  Carey,  J ohn  Flaherty  j 


Darby  Curran, 
Patrick  Noon, 
James  Kilmartin, 
James  Kilmartin, 
] James  Kilmartin, 
James  Kilmartin, 
Thomas  F.  Joyce, 
John  Graham,  . 
Patrick  Hanley, 
Thomas  Davoren, 
Mrs.  Bolton, 
Mathew  Nolan, 
Francis  Leonard, 


Surgeon-Major  Kilkelly, 
John  Brown,  esq., 
Francis  Comyn,  esq., 

Colonel  T.  Daly,  . 
William  Burke,  esq., 
Thomas  J.  Tully,  esq., 

H.  T.  Potts,  esq.,  . 
Edward  W.  Fowler,  esq. 
Mrs.  Denis  O’Brien, 
Robert  Staples,  esq., 
Colonel  Seymour, 

M.  C.  Barry,  esq.,  agent, 

R.  Smyth  Dickson,  esq. 
Martin  Hackett,  esq., 

P.  Crowe,  esq., 


Earl  of  Lucan, 


“ Miller  & Ormsby’s  Estate,” 

“ Miller  & Ormsby’s  Estate,” 
Colonel  Cuffe, 

Colonel  Seymour, 

Martin  M'Donnell,  esq., 

J.  Marty n,  esq.,  . 

Alexander  C.  Lambert,  esq., 
Wm.  Joynt,  esq.,  . 

Anthony  Ormsby,  esq., 

M.  Pratt,  esq., 

Bernard  Coyne,  esq.,  j.p., 
John  Walsh,  esq., 

Captain  J.  C.  Sheffield, 

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart., 

Myles  Jordan,  esq., 

Lord  Oranmore,  . 
Representatives  of  late  G.  R 
Acton. 

Walter  M.  Burke,  esq., 

Lord  de  Clifford,  . 

Malachy  Tuohy,  esq.,  . 

Earl  of  Erne, 

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart., . 

Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson, 

Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson, 

Rev.  R.  Noble  Jackson, 

Mrs.  Blakeney, 

“ Dunnes,  minors,” 

J.  P.  Conroy,  esq., 

J.  P.  Mahon,  esq., 

“ Dunnes,  minors,” 

William  Jameson,  esq., . 

J.  P.  Mahon,  esq., 

R.  W.  Waithman,  esq., 

J.  Fawcett,  esq.,  . 

Earl  of  Erne, 

Henry  Ede,  esq.,  . 


Surgeon-Major  Kilkelly, 

John  Brown,  esq., 

Francis  Comyn,  esq., 

Colonel  T.  Daly,  . 

Lord  Clanmorris,  . 

Thomas  J.  Tully,  esq., 
William  Potts,  esq., 

Earl  of  Clancarty, 

Mrs.  Denis  O’Brien, 

Robert  Staples,  esq., 

Colonel  Seymour, 

E.  Mulchinock,  esq., 

Alliance  Insurance  Company, 
Martin  Hackett,  esq., 

P.  Crowe,  esq., 
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C,  165. 
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C,  111. 
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C. 
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C. 
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C. 
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C. 

C. 
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C,  136. 
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C. 

C,  136. 

C,  136. 

C,  42. 

C. 

C,  74. 

C,  162. 

C,  91. 

C. 


C,  176. 
C,  67. 
C. 

C,  117. 
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C. 

C,  199. 
C,  101. 
C,  75. 
C,  77. 
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C. 

c. 
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C,  146. 
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Owner  of  Property  mentioned. 

Letter 
and  No. 

21690, 

William  Bolster, 

J.  G.  Barry,  esq.,  . 

Lord  Emly,  .... 

c. 

21899-21901,  . 

Mathew  O’Flaherty.  . 

Earl  of  Dunraven, 

Earl  of  Dunraven, 

C. 

21940-21941,  . 

Joseph  Casey,  . 

Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bart.,  m.p 

Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bart.,  m.p. 

C,  29. 

22375-22414,  . 

Michael  Lane,  . 
Michael  Lane,  . 

Colonel  M'Adam, 

Colonel  M'Adam, 

C. 

22416-22433,  . 

Captain  Mark  Maunsell, 

Captain  Mark  Maunsell, 

C,  80. 

22434-22441,  . 

Patrick  Kane,  . 

Colonel  M'Adam, 

Colonel  M'Adam, 

C. 

22442-22450,  . 

Michael  Kane,  . 

C. 

22451-22463,  . 

Patrick  Grady, 

John  J.  Twigg,  esq., 

c. 

22464-22474,  . 

John  Hartigan, 

Finch  White,  esq., 

c. 

22475-22490,  . 

William  Howard, 

Colonel  M'Adam, 

Colonel  M'Adam, 

c. 

22571-22581,  . 

James  Starkey, 

D.  A.  M'Cready,  esq.,  . 

Henry  Trench,  esq., 

C,  181. 

22653-22662,  . 

Michael  Perry, 

Captain  Mark  Maunsell, 

Captain  Mark  Maunsell, 

C,  80. 

22723-22733,  . 

William  Halpin, 

F.  Burton,  esq.,  . 
Captain  O’Callaghan, 

F.  Burton,  esq.,  . 

C,  143. 

22753-22756,  . 

John  Tuthill,  . 

Rev.  Patrick  Meehan, 

Captain  O’Callaghan, 

C,  98. 

22802-22815,  . 

Thomas  Gabbett,  esq.,  late 
agent  to  R.  Moore,  esq. 

R.  Moore,  esq., 

C,  161. 

22862, 

Thomas  Colleran, 

Robert  Henry,  esq., 

Robert  Henry,  esq., 

A,  40669. 

22871-22873,  . 

Mr.  John  Maloney,  . 

Thomas  Saunders,  esq.,  agent, 

Lady  Cooper, 
Lord  Ashtown, 

C,  140. 

22879-22899,  . 
22945-22958,  . 

John  Moloney,  . 

Wm.  Townsend,  esq.,  agent,  . 
Michael  Studdert,  esq.,  . 

C,  112. 

Rev.  James  Cahir, 

Michael  Studdert,  esq.,  . 

C,  200. 

23246-23272,  . 

Mr.  Solomon  Frost,  . 

C.  W.  Smith,  esq., 

C.  W.  Smith,  esq., 

— 

23449-23461,  . 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Shaughnessy, 

Lord  Carbery, 

— 

23504-23507,  . 

Rev.  W.  Gubbins, 

Cooper, 

— 

23508-23509,  . 

Rev.  W.  Gubbins, 

Wm.  Townsend,  esq.,  agent,  . 

Lord  Ashtown, 

William  Cooper,  esq.,  . 

C/ll  2. 

23516, 

Mr.  W.  Madden, 

Thomas  Saunders,  esq., 

C,  140. 

23520-23551,  . 

R.  S.  O’Brien,  esq.,  agent, 

Earl  of  Kenmare, . 

— 

23628-31,  . 

Daniel  Connell, 

Arthur,  esq., 

C,  142. 

23745-51,  . 

Michael  Hogan, 

Thomas  Moran,  esq., 

Thomas  Moran, 

C. 

23857-23874,  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  . 

Creagh,  esq., 



23520, 

William  Madden, 

S.  M.  Hussey,  . 

Earl  of  Kenmare, 

A,  40477. 

23746-23751,  . 

Michael  Hogan, 

Mr.  Thomas  Moran, 

Mr.  Austin  Moran, 



23788-23793,  . 

Michael  Hogan, 

Captain  Blackbume, 



24169-24182,  . 

Mr.  Daniel  Barry, 

Sir  Edmund  Waller,  bart.,  . 

_ 

24253-24260,  . 

Mr.  Daniel  Ryan, 

„ 

Duggan,  esq., 

24267-77, 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald, 

Robert  Hunt,  esq., 

Robert  Hunt,  esq., 

— 

24285-24290,  . 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald, 

Lord  Monteagle,  . 

— 

24289-24291,  . 

Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  . 

Captain  Gloucester, 

Sayers  esq.,  . 



24301-24324,  . 

Mr.  Michael  Meehan, 

Captain  Gloucester, 

C,  160. 

24329, 

Mr.  Michael  Meehan, 

W.  Sydney  Cox,  esq.,  agent,  . 

Captain  Gloucester, 

— 

24362-24376,  . 

Mr.  Michael  Stritch, 

Edward  Joynt,  esq., 

Edward  Joynt,  esq., 

C,  189. 
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DIGEST  OF  EVIDENCE. 


*»*  Tie  names  of  counties  stand  for  those  in  respect  to  which  the  evidence  was  given;  the  names  of  places 
m italics  are  those  of  the  places  where  the  evidence  was  taken. 


DeMoleyns,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  County  Court  Judge 
for  Kilkenny  County ; Dublin. 

There  have  been  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  Land 
cases  in  County  Kilkenny  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  5.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  com- 
pensation for  improvements  largely  got  over  by  the 
Judge  seeing  the  farm  for  himself,  where  reason- 
ably practicable,  13,  83.  Every  facility  given  by 
both  landlords  and  tenants  for  such  personal  inspec- 
tion, 14.  Compensation  for  disturbance  operates 
silently  to  discourage  causeless  evictions,  15,  65. 
Never  gave  the  maximum  amount  in  any  instance, 
19.  Compensation  for  disturbance  insufficient 
from  tenant’s  point  of  view,  19.  Case  in  which  a 
question  of  reasonable  rent  arose,  on  landlord’s 
plea  for  an  increase  of  rent,  decided  it  was  not  a 
reasonable  increase — compensation  for  disturbance 
accordingly  given,  21.  The  purchaser  of  a tenant’s 
holding,  without  the  owner’s  knowledge,  is  by  the 
Act,  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
44.  If  demesne  lands  are  let  for  a continuous 
number  of  years,  they  may  lose  their  character,  48. 
Case  where  witness  held  this  to  be  the  case,  49. 
But  it  is  a question  of  fact,  48,  52.  Thinks  the 
Equities  section  gives  a very  large  but  useful  dis- 
cretion to  the  Court,  53.  There  has  been  no 
agrarian  crime  in  the  County  Kilkenny  for  the 
last  ten  years,  77-9.  Five  appeals  from  his  deci- 
sions in  land  cases,  but  no  reversal,  80-2.  Bather 
objects  to  assessors  as  far  as  his  experience  goes ; 
the  country  people  would  sooner  do  without  them, 
85,  86.  Knows  of  no  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  get  the  tenant  to  contract  himself  out 
of  the  Act,  93,  94.  The  improvements  are  gene- 
rally made  by  the  tenants,  but  on  a few  large 
estates — the  Clifton,  Col.  Tighe’s,  and  Lord  Bess- 
borough’s,  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  land- 
lords, 95-98, 107.  The  Act  tends  to  stimulate  the 
tenant  to  make  improvements,  102.  Landlords 
should  specify  their  improvements  and  register 
them,  105.  As  a general  rule  ejectments  should 
only  be  for  non-payment  of  rent,  115-117. 
Considers  that  the  scale  of  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance might  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  meet  any 
possible  cases  of  great  hardship,  122-128.  In 
favour  of  extending  the  Ulster  custom  to  Ireland, 
132-135.  Origin  of  Ulster  custom,  139-141.  A 
tenancyfrom  year  to  year  as  much  a term  as  a regular 
lease,  145.  Kilkenny  a model  county;  very  little 
rent  raising,  and  few  ejectments  for  non-payment, 
146-150.  In  one  case,  where  there  was  an  attempt 
to  increase  the  rent,  considered  increase  imjust,  and 
gave  compensation  for  disturbance,  151-52.  Land- 
lords do  not  as  a rule  allow  their  tenants  to  sell ; 
no  general  custom  like  the  Ulster  custom,  156-160. 
Considers  it  very  objectionable  that  the  County 
Court  J udge  should  be  a resident  in  the  coimty,  164. 
Considers  it  desirable  to  have  a scale  of  compensation 
for  disturbance,  since  the  substituting  of  discretion 
for  law  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  165-168. 
Thinks  assessors  would  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance if  they  were  first-class  persons  in  a position  of 
independence,  172.  Tenants  from  year  to  year  are 
often  burdened  with  jointures  and  fortunes,  and 
their  tenancies  made  the  subject  of  rough  settle- 
ment, 188-193.  The  value  of  the  disturbance  is 
taken  for  purposes  of  administration,  194-7.  Other 
tenants  are  willing  to  meet  the  claim  for  disturb- 
ance upon  a landlord  who  has  evicted  a tenant 

that  is,  the  incoming  tenant  gives  a certain  sum  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  with  the  landlord’s  consent, 
204.  Custom  must  be  established  by  a multitude 
of  instances  : the  practice  on  a single  farm  will  not 
suffice,  205,  206. 


Ferguson,  Robert,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  County  Court  Judge  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Cork  County ; Dublin. 

There  are  about  forty  Land  cases  yearly  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Cork,  arising  out  of  notices  to  quit 
and  ejectments,  with  a view  of  .raising  rents  or 
getting  possession,  211,  215.  A land  claim  is 
seldom  brought  except  after  decree  for  possession  is 
given,  215.  The  claims  are  generally  for  disturbance 
and  improvements,  216.  Asa  rule,  decrees  are  given 
in  favour  of  tenants,  217.  Claims  generally  are  for 
compensation  for  disturbance,  and  for  improvements : 
decrees  in  most  cases  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  216, 
217.  Actual  evictions  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  claims — the  dispute  being  often 
settled  through  the  interference  of  the  Chairman, 
pending  proceedings  for  compensation,  220.  There 
have  been  cases  where  landlords  of  much  the  same 
class  as  their  tenantry  were  prepared  to  take  the 
land  into  their  own  occupation,  or  give  it  to  another 
tenant,  who  would  pay  them  more  than  the  3rd 
section  would  allow,  and  where  a compromise  could 
not  be  arranged,  221.  There  was  one  case  of  a 
landlord  of  position  who  evicted  twice,  and  each 
time  got  more  from  the  tenant  than  the  compensa- 
tion, the  maximum  for  disturbance  being  awarded, 
221-3.  Where  ejectments  are  brought  into  the 
County  Court,  the  Judge  has  many  opportunities 
of  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement,  241.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  Judge  was  successful,  where 
the  ejectment  was  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in 
getting  time  extended,  241.  Cases  of  ejectment' 
for  non-payment  of  rent  should  not  be  brought  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  as  it  deprives  the  County 
Court  J udge  of  all  chance  of  settling  between  the 
parties,  241.  Suggests  power  to  be  given  to  remit 
arrears,  and  give  compensation  in  cases  of  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  if  fair  terms  are 
rejected  by  the  landlord,  242.  The  County  Court 
has  power  to  postpone  execution  of  decree  for  one 
year,  243.  Nearly  every  case  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  settled  through  intervention  of  the 
Judge,  in  consequence  of  this  power,  246-8.  An 
independent  valuator  or  valuators,  if  possible  be- 
longing to  the  district,  essential  for  guidance  of 
County  Court  Judge,  in  cases  of  disputes  about 
rent ; disputes  as  to  rent  should  first  come  before 
the  valuator,  and  if  not  then  settled,  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent  should  come  before  the  County 
Court  Judge,  with  appeal  as  at  present,  249-253. 
Compensation  for  Improvements  clause  defective, 
254-6.  No  new  tenancy  between  same  parties 
should  destroy  right  of  tenant  to  compensation  for 
improvements,  in  absence  of  contract  to  that  effect 
257-9.  Does  not  hold  that  a notice  to  quit  consti- 
tutes a new  tenancy,  but  new  lease  does  260-3. 
Few  cases  of  hardship,  and  mostly  on  small  estates, 
where  landlord  and  tenant  are  much  of  same  class. 

On  large  estates,  seldom  come  to  Court,  264—6. 
Cases  in  Superior  Courts,  causing  ill-feeling,  267-8. 

If  no  defence  in  Superior  Courts,  no  opportunity  of 
compromise  and  more  costs,  271-2.  Compensation 
claim  can  only  arise  after  tenant  being  finally 
put  out,  and  land  given  up,  276-9.  No  ad- 
vantage in  diminishing  period  for  redemption, 
282-4.  Tenant  generally  reinstated  as  caretaker, 
285-91.  Cases  of  redemption  generally  the  act  of 
mortgagees,  292-5.  Exceptions  in  section  4 of  Land 
Act  too  numerous,  296-7.  “Equity  clauses” 
most  valuable,  299.  In  favour  of  perpetuity  of 
tenure,  303-5.  Suggestions  of  means  of  fixing  rent, 
306-11.  Should  be  illegal  to  contract  out  of  Land 
Act,  312-13.  Compulsory  division  of  county  cess, 
314.  Improvements  made  by  tenant,  315.  Leases 
avoiding  claim  under  Land  Act  increasing,  316. 

In  land  cases,  personally  inspects  farm  where  prac- 
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Ferguson,  Robert,  Q.c. — continued. 

ticable,  317.  Not  -worth  while  appointing  asses- 
sors, 319.  Disapproves  of  peasant  proprietary  on  a 
large  scale,  320-2.1.  In  cases  where  tenants  had  a 
large  share  of  thfe  purchase  money,  would  be  an 
advantage,  321-2.  To  purchase  outfall  landlords 
an  impossibility,  325.  Some  land  in  Cork  so  poor 
tenant  could  not  live  if  rent  free.  Distress  the 
cause  of  present  agitation,  327—30.  A good  mea- 
sure of  tenant-right  all  over  Ireland  sufficient,  with 
clauses  against  sub-letting  and  subdivision,  331-3. 
Especially  necessary  with  peasant  proprietors,  334-7 
Tenants,  as  a rule,  well  disposed  towards  their 
landlords,  339.  The  labour  question,  339-40. 
Cases  of  hardship  rare  on  large  properties,  341. 
Some  of  the  best  landlords  opposed  to  any  legisla- 
tion, 343-4.  Landlords’  hands  tied  by  mortgages, 
344_5.  One  bad  case  of  hardship  affects  a whole  dis- 
trict with  a feeling  of  uncertainty,  353-5.  Rent 
higher  where  land  let  by  English  than  Irish  acre, 
357-8.  A body  to  purchase  land  for  tenants  a great 
advantage,  362-4.  Many  landlords  would  sell  if  facili- 
ties given,  365-6.  No  indisposition  to  pay  fail- rents, 
367-8.  Present  Land  Act  affords  insufficient  pro- 
tection, but  has  done  much  good,  375.  The  Act 
gives  tenant  facilities  for  borrowing,  378.  Deters 
landlords  from  rent  raising,  379.  In  unjustifiable 
evictions,  always  gives  the  maximum  compensation, 
383-4.  ’ Would  preserve  ownership,  but  give 
security  to  tenant,  391.  In  favour  of  compulsory 
tenant-right,  392-5.  Would  not  limit  peasant  pro- 
prietary to  large  holdings,  396-8.  Case  of  a labourer 
purchasing  tenant-right,  399-400. 

Ormsbij,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Judge  of  Land  Court. — 
Dublin, 

Discharges  all  receiver  business,  401-7.  Hears 
applications  for  reduction  of  rent,  except  in  lunacy 
matters,  408-9,  421.  Has  control  of  receivers  and 
management  of  estates,  410-1.  Abatement  of  rent 
generally  granted,  except  where  tenants  well  able 
to  pay  their  rents,  412-3,  422-3,  620-1.  Procedure 
in  such  cases,  413-5,  424,  466-8.  Number 
of  receivers  appointed  in  1879  and  1880  by  Land 
Judges,  and  previously,  416-418.  . Gross  rental 
under  receivers,  £438,429,  418,  559,  560.  Few 
applications  for  abatements  from  Ulster,  425-429. 
Rents  generally  higher  than  tenement  valuation, 
430.  Applications  for  abatements  are  on  ground 
of  bad  seasons,  failure  of  crops,  and  rent  too  high, 
431-3.  Generally  made  when  a year’s  rent  due, 
434-442.  Mode  of  letting  land  in  Court,  444-8. 
Ejectment  rare  by  receivers  except  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  and  with  leave  of  Judge,  449-459.  Appoint- 
ment and  payment  of  receivers,  460-4.  Transfer 
permitted  by  tenant  if  party  solvent  and  proper, 
469-476.  No  inquiry  as  to  amount  of  purchase- 
money,  473-4.  Applications  for  sales  by  tenants 
come  from  all  parts,  475-6.  Cases  of  sales  to 
tenants  under  Bright  clauses,  477—480.  Case  of 
the  Harenc  estate,  480-499.  Suggestions  for 
amendment  of  Bright  clauses — Board  of  Works 
might  be  enabled  to  lend,  subject  to  rent-charges  or 
jointures,  where  security'  good,  500-504,  518-524. 
Cases  in  point,  504.  Expenses  of  loans,  507-513. 
Not  desirable  to  encourage  purchase  by  tenants 
where  whole  purchase-money  is  borrowed,  515-7. 
Increase  of  receivers  owing  to  delay  in  sales 
through  want  of  demand,  and  operation  of  Judica- 
ture Act  facilitating  appointment  of  receivers, 
525-9.  House  property  sells  better  last  two  years, 
530—2.  Selling  value  of  land  in  Landed  Estates 
Court,  534-540.  Existence  of  tenant-right  con- 
tributes to  higher  selling  rate  of  Ulster  estates, 
540-1.  Proportion  between  rent  and  tenement 
valuation,  542-6.  Danger  of  peasant  proprietary 
in  next  generation  subdividing,  547-550.  Scheme 
should  be  confined  to  industrious  tenants,  551. 
Sales  in  Court  of  lands  to  pay  off  paramount 
charges,  562-6.  Cases  of  agreements  for  sale  to 
tenants  outside  Court,  567-8.  Costs  in  such  cases, 


568-570.  Procedure  in  forming  lots  to  facilitate 
sales  to  tenants,  571-3.  A separate  Commission 
not  necessary,  but  would  save  trouble  to  Court, 5 7 4-5. 
Course  of  procedure  where  trustee  for  tenants 
buys,  576-584.  District  registries  of  title  not  re- 
quired, 589.  Working  of  Record  of  Title,  590- 
607.  Practically  a failure,  593.  Tenants  seldom 
record  title,  608.  Local  registries  would  require 
very  competent  men ; cause  confusion  where  land 
held  by  same  owner  in  different  districts,  610-3. 
Buyers  in  trust  for  tenants  are  regarded  by  the  Court 
as  themselves  the  purchasers  ; no  practical  danger  of 
fraud,  614-5.  Abatements  fewer  where  tenant-right 
exists,  616.  Sales  of  tenants’  interests  are  sanctioned 
apartfrom  custom, 617-8.  Postponements  of  rent  till 
after  harvest  frequent, 62-2-3.  Alienation  unobjection- 
able in  case  of  purchases  under  Bright  clauses,  624. 
Would  not  object  to  puisne  mortgaging,  625-6. 
Abatements  of  rent  do  not  affect  incumbrancers, 
627-633.  Cases  of  sales  of  tenant  purchasers’  pro- 
perties by  judgment  mortgagees  must  be  with  con- 
sent of  Board  of  Works,  633-5. 

Greene,  John  Ball,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Commissioner  of 
V aluation. — Dublin. 

History  of  valuation  in  Ireland,  637.  Basis 
of  townland  valuation  of  1826,  637—651.  Valuation 
Act  of  1846,  645,  652.  Valuation  Act  of  1852 
(Griffith’s),  652.  Basis  of  Griffith’s  valuation, 
657.  Scale  of  prices  in  Act  of  1852,  and  in 
1877-8,658-674.  Valuation  of  part  of  Ulster  on 
higher  scale  than  south  and  west.  Been  later 
made,  and  greater  produce  there,  675-7.  Valuation 
not  a standard  where  tenant-right  exists,  678. 
Interest  on  the  tenant-right  purchase  should 
be  added  to  the  rent,  678,  but  on  revaluation  not 
possible  to  take  this  into  account,  679-81.  Change 
from  arable  into  pasture  since  valuation,  682-7. 
No  alteration  in  valuation  of  land,  but  there  is  of 
houses,  690-4.  Total  valuation  of  land  and  houses, 
695.  Statistics  of  arable  and  non-arable  land,  698. 
No.  valuation  for  shooting  purposes,  713-5.  No  of 
holdings  in  Ireland,  723.  Area  under  crops  in 
1859  and  1870-72,  725-732.  In  1876,  addition  of 
33  per  cent.,  estimated  for  a new  valuation,  744-5. 
A fair  rent  would  be  above  Griffith’s  valuation, 
747_58.  Special  valuations  in  view  of  loans  under 
the  Bright  clauses,  759.  Board  of  Works  now 
advance  thirty  years’  purchase  on  Griffith’s  valu- 
ation, 759-760.  Special  valuation  paid  for  by 
tenant,  765.  Peasant  proprietary  might  be  tried 
with  farms  of  considerable  size,  and  tenants  who 
had  the  money,  775—782.  Valuation  began  in 
1853,  and  ended  in  1865,  783-9.  Additions  re 
quired  to  bring  other  counties  to  Ulster  standard, 
790-5.  Ulster  valuation  on  scale  of  prices  lower 
than  at  present,  795-6.  County  Dublin,  revalued 
50  per  cent,  increase,  including  buildings,  7 97— 
811.  Valuation  of  inferior  land  nearer  actual  value 
than  better  land,  815-8,  855-6.  Scale  of  prices 
under  Townland  Valuation  Act,  819.  Valuation 
of  Munster,  822-4.  No.  of  farms  consolidated 
from  1872  to  1876-7,  824-8.  Mode  of  valuation 
adopted  and  sort  of  valuers  employed  for  tenement 
valuation,  829-833.  Principles  to.  be  adopted  in 
new  valuation,  834-847.  Ulster  valued  higher 
because  farmed  better,  848—50.  Valuation  of 
light  land  in  county  Cork,  851-6.  New  valuation 
of  county  Dublin  not  based  on  scale  of  prices,  but 
actual  letting  value,  857—862.  Valuation  Office 
able  to  furnish  competent  men  to  settle  fair  rent  in 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  863— 9.  No. 
of  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland  less  than 
500,000,  870-2.  Persons  living  near  towns,  might 
be  helped  to  purchase  four  or  five  acres,  but  not  in 
remote  country  places,  873-6.  Increase  of  annual 
payments  over  rent  in  case  of  advances  under 
Bright  clauses,  when  purchase-money  twenty-five 
and  twenty-seven  years’  purchase,  877-8.  But 
need  not  he  if  loan  at  lower  rate,  or  period  or 
repayment  extended,  879,  880. 
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La  Touche,  John,  Esq.,  Harristown  ; counties  Kildare, 
Leitrim,  Dublin,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  land- 
owner. — Dublin. 

The  Land  Act  works  extremely  well,  885.  Should 
be  extended  to  leaseholders,  and  provide  full  compen- 
sation for  improvements  on  quitting,  885.  Advan- 
tages  of  Act,  as  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
should  be  extended  to  all  tenants,  887,  909,  917- 
920.  The  exceptions  should  be  removed,  889-890. 
All  tenants  should  be  protected  from  contracting 
themselves  out  of  the  Act,  891-4.  Case  where 
witness  could  have  appropriated  all  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements, 895-909.  Lease  at  low  rent  in  con- 
sideration of  tenants’  improvements,  not  case  for 
compensation,  910-2.  Registration  of  improve- 
ments might  be  done  at  Petty  Sessions  courts,  913— 

5.  Does  not  recognise  sale  of  the  good-will,  922- 
929.  Even  in  case  of  voluntary  surrender,  and 
where  landlord  is  unable  to  pay  for  the  improve- 
ments, 941-5,  974-981.  General  introduction  of 
tenant-right  would  be  unjust  to  landlord  who  lets  at 
low  rents,  930,  953-964,  970.  A tenant  selling  to 
recoup  himself  for  improvements,  935,  973-4.  The 
Ulster  tenant-right  system  cripples  the  incoming 
■ , an\^6‘  Has  run  UP land  beyond  its  legitimate 

value,  946-950.  Tenants  offer  more  than  a fair 
rent,  953-969.  Improvements  should  include  all 
added  value  not  exhausted,  971-3.  Cases  of  te- 
nants in  county  Leitrim  under  long  leases — unable 
to  pay  rents — holdings  greatly  subdivided,  984 
Purchasers  under  Bright  clauses  would  subdivide, 
984-7.  Advanced  money  for  emigration  to 
tenants  surrendering,  988,  1013-4.  Another 
case  in  Kildare  of  a long  lease  greatly  subdivided, 

, ; Would  promote  peasant  proprietorship 
solely  by.  simplifying  and  cheapening  the 
transfer  of  land,  992-3.  Cost  of  present  system 
of  land  transfer, 994-5,  997.  Class  of  substantial 
yeomen  proprietors  would  be  a great  benefit,  1001— 

2.  Tendency  to  subdivision  still  exists,  1008- 
1012 ; but  not  to  same  extent  since  emigration  set 
in,  1013-17, 1022.  Farms  of  less  than  fifteen  acres 
too  small,  1027-30.  A body  to  purchase  and  resell 
to  tenants  would  lessen  costs  of  transfer,  1036-7. 
Would  not  limit  the  power  of  mortgaging  small 
holdings  or  large  estates,  1056-60.  Would  pro- 
hibit subdivision  without  limit  in  case  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, 10/2.  Similar  objectionsto  subletting,  1078. 

Sweetman,  John,  Esq. , Merrion-square ; counties  Kildare 

and  Meath,  Parmer  proprietor. — Dublin. 

Gave  two  tenants  leases  of  999  years  ; great  im- 
provements made  in  consequence,  and  security  for 
rent  improved,  1083,  1105-6,  1116-19,  1146-7.  i 
Punctual  payment  of  rent  and  no  reduction  asked, 

1 1 1 2-3.  Experiment  satisfactory,  1 244-8.  Great 
expense  of  leases — instances,  1086-91,  1096-1104, 
1111.  Leases  contained  clauses  against  letting 
m conacre,  but  not  against  subdivision,  1092-5. 
tenants  of  seven  acres  can  live  by  aid  of  sons’ 
work  or  dealing  in  cattle,  1121-4.  Compensation 
tor  disturbance  insufficient ; in  fact  no  compensa- 
tion will  satisfy  small  tenants,  1126-30.  Consoli- 
dation by  Mr.  Nicholson  and  eviction  before  and 
Since  Land  Act  to  turn  farms  into  grazing  land, 
id  1-7.  Ill-feeling  in  consequence,  1137-43. 
Ejectment  only  for  non-payment  of  rent  would  give 
security,  1144-5.  Peasant  proprietorship  would 
encourage  thrift,  and  through  natural  causes  the 
tarms  will  get  into  best  hands,  1151-6.  But  a 
general  scheme  not  practicable  financially,  1157-8. 
i lxity  of  possession  except  for  non-payment  of  rent 

rno  roS1Vem,Sufficient  secm%  and  satisfaction, 

_ loy-bO.  The  right  to  sell  most  important,  as  the 
tonfty  supplant  the  lazy,  1160.  Case  of  Mr. 
Acock  who  got  highest  compensation  under  Act, 
but  insufficient,  some  buildings  not  being  agricul- 
1161  7sndmhe  l0St  S6Veral  thousand  pounds, 
tlnn  Ko  tenant™11  agree  to  any  rent  sooner 
than  be  evicted,  1179,  1190-2.  In  case  of  dispute 
to  lent  there  should  be  arbitration,  1181-9, 


I Improvements  generally  made  by  tenant, 

l i 93-4.  Tenants  consider  the  land  their 

property  as  long  as  they  pay  a fair  rent, 
icni  "Iem')er  °f  Tenants’  Defence  Association, 
HO  1-4.  Case  of  ejectment  by  landlord  resuming 
possession;  bitter  feeling  produced,  1206.  No 
danger  of  excessive  subdivision,  1213-5  Con- 
acreing  exhausts  the  soil,  1216.  Studied  question 
of  peasant  proprietorship  on  Continent,  1218-23. 
Peasant  proprietorship  would  improve  farming  and 
, “cJe/  People  socially  and  as  citizens, 
1324-30.  In  Cavan  many  small  farms  on  which 
tenants  live  comfortably,  1231-6.  Tenant-right 
exists  to  a great  extent  in  Cavan,  1238  Not 
generally  in  Meath,  1241-2.  Case  of  rent-raising 
on  death  of  tenant,  causing  ill-feeling,  1239-40. 

Patterson,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  Ballygoran ; Co.  Kildare 
Wesleyan  Minister. — Dublin. 

Is  a tenant  farmer,  1254-9.  His  action 
against  Duke  of  Leinster,  1260-9,  1272-5. 
Yearly  lease  offered  him,  with  stringent  cove- 
nants, barring  compensation  except  for  improve- 
ments agreed  on,  1270,  1281-94.  Effect  of 
lease  to  disturb  and  unsettle  the  tenants  on  the 
estate,  1292.  Consent  of  landlord  to  tenant  im- 
proving should  not  be  required,  1296-7.  Duke 
of  Leinster  improves  with  money  from  Board  of 
Works  and  tenants  pay  increased  rent,  1304-7. 
No  general  custom  of  improvements  by  landlord, 
1309.  Eviction  of  trustees  of  College  of  Maynooth 
on  refusal  to  take  lease,  1309-13.  Lease  refused 
by  few  tenants  of- estate  ; generally  signed,  but  re- 
luctantly, 1314-5.  Rent  should  be  subject  to 
arbitration  or  decision  of  court,  1317-8.  And 
*®nant  Paying  such  rent  should  not  be  ejected, 
1319.  Such  a law  would  produce  tranquility  and 
prosperity,  1320-7.  Tenant-right  custom  of  the 
.greatest  advantage  in  North,  1329.  With  security 
witness  could  double  produce  of  farm,  1329.  With 
security  Irish  tenants  would  be  industrious,  1330. 
Tenants  agree  to  pay  too  high  rents,  1331-4.  Land 
Act  conferred  great  benefits,  1337.  And  has 
worked  fairly,  though  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
Power  of  ejectment  checks  improvement’ 
1340.  Free  sale  would  lead  to  consolidation  of 
holdings,  1341-6.  Case  of  eviction  by  Duke  of 
Leinster,  1347-50.  In  case  of  ejectment  for  non 
payment  of  rent,  tenant  should  have  right  of  sale, 
1353—4.-  Greatest  defect  of  Land  Act  is  power  of 
contracting  out  of  it  in  tenancies  over  .£50,  1355. 
Large  tenants  in  great  distress  and  want  protection 
as  much  as  small,  1356-63. 


Robertson,  Mr.  Thomas,  Narraghmore;  counties  Kildare 
and  Louth,  Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. 

Insecurity  of  tenant  prevents  improvement,  1375. 
Land  Act  failed  in  being  permissive  in  its  pro- 
visions,  and  in  the  absolute  power  given  to  Judge, 
I Case  of  Trye  v-  Duke  of  Leinster,  1380, 

1393-1402.  Compensation  insufficient,  1380,  1386. 

Should  be  a jury  in  land  cases,  1381-5.  Would  ap- 
prove of  a valuator  as  assessor,  or  of  County  Court 
Judge,  1403.  Cases  of  rent  unduly  increased 
under  pressure  of  notice  to  quit,  and  of  tenants  com- 
pelled to  sign  lease  ousting  claim  under  Land  Act, 
1404-23.  In  favour  of  fixity  of  tenure,  valued 
rent,  and  free  sale,  1424.  Tenants  have  as  much 
capital  inyested  in  the  land  as  the  landlords, 
1426-1430.  Payment  of  compensation  no  bar  to 
eviction;  landlord  gets  it  back  from  incoming 
tenant,  1436-7.  Case  of  landlord  on  purchasing 
estate  raising  rents  and  compelling  tenants  to  take 
leases,  1438-46.  As  a rule,  landlords  do  not  im- 
prove, and  all  improvements  are  by  tenant,  1447-52 
Ireland  would  require  expenditure  of  twenty  years’ 
rental  to  bring  it  to  same  condition  as  Great  Britain, 
1453-6.  The  three  F’s  would  settle  the  land  ques- 
tion, 1457-8,  Permissiveness  of  Land  Act  its 
greatest  defect,  1461-4.  Procedure  to  obtain  com- 
pensation objectionable ; would  prefer  a jury  or 
arbitration,  1465-70.  Land  Act  has  led  to  general 
d 2 
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Robertson,  Thomas,  Esq. — continued. 

raising  of  rent,  1472.  Rents  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  1475.  Land  Act  admits  principle  of 
rent  valuation  by  the  Land  Court,  1478-83.  Either 
party  should  at  any  time  have  right  to  get  new 
valuation  of  rent,  1484-91.  Tenant  should  have 
power  of  sale  to  highest  bidder,  subject  to  reason- 
able veto,  1493-1500.  Would  have  power  of  evic- 
tion for  deterioration,  1503-5  ; but  not  for  sub- 
dividing or  subletting,  1506-7  ; nor  for  bad 
character,  1509-12.  Power  of  raising  rent  on  tenants’ 
improvements  prevents  them  improving,  1512-3, 
1515.  Fail-  to  raise  rent  if  landlord  improved,  1514. 

In  favour  of  peasant  proprietary  as  a gradual  process, 
and  of  free  trade  in  land,  1516-22.  Estates  should 
be  sold  in  holdings,  1523-4.  Great  costs  of  sales 
in  Court  obstacle  to  working  of  Bright  clauses, 
1525,  1537.  Government  should  advance  entire 
purchase  money,  1528—30.  Landlord  should  bear 
costs  of  investigating  title,  1534.  No  sales  to 
tenants  of  their  farms  in  Kildare,  1539.  Great 
improvements  made  by  peasant  proprietors  on 
commons  of  Kildare,  1540—5.  Distraint  rare, 
1546-8.  An  invidious  power,  1547.  Sales  per- 
mitted by  Duke  of  Leinster  of  tenants’  interests, 
but  subject  to  acceptance  of  Leinster  Lease,  1550-5. 
Tenant-right  not  in  northern  part  of  County  Louth, 
except  in  a few  estates,  1558-9.  Condition  of 
labourers,  1561-9.  Wages  falling  last  two  years, 
1564  ; now  Is.  6 d.  a day,  1567. 

Toumshend,  Charles  TJ.,  Esq.,  Molesworth-street,  Land 

Agent. — Dublin. 

In  Counties  Antrim,  Cavan,  Down,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare, Kilkenny,  Monaghan,  Tipperary,  Tyrone, 
Monaghan,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  of  general 
experience,  1570—3.  Griffith’s  valuation  and  Ord- 
nance maps  of  great  value,  1574.  History  of  valua- 
tion from  1826,  1574-6.  Error  in  Act  of  1852  in 
directing  deduction  of  all  rates  and  taxes  led  to  low 
valuation  of  counties  first  valued,  1576.  Govern- 
ment valuation  is  a guide  to  letting  value,  but  it 
varies,  and  in  mixed  arable  and  pasture  land  25  to 
30  per  cent,  might  be  added,  1577.  In  pasture 
lands  sometimes  100  per  cent.,  and  in  mountain 
districts  500  per  cent.,  1578-79,  1633-7.  The 
valuation  is  not  relatively  fair  as  between  North 
and  South,  1580-4.  More  tillage  and  more  produce 
in  North  than  in  South,  1585-1590.  Southern 
tenant  being  lower  valued  gets  higher  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance  under  sec.  3 than  the  Northern 
tenant,  1592-5,  1598-1600.  Bent  as  fair  in  South 
as  in  North,  1596-7.  Table  of  prices  of  produce 
under  Act  of  1852,  in  1867,  and  in  1877,  1605. 
Variations  in  prices  of  cattle  since  1877,  1606-12. 
Elements  of  valuation  of  land,  1613-24.  Return 
from  Farmer's  Gazette  of  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce from  1830  to  1879,  1624-7.  Farms  seldom 
change  hands,  1639.  And  rents  little  raised  last 
twenty  years,  1640.  Rents  raised  more  in  large 
than  in  small  holdings,  1641.  Griffith’s  valuation 
fallacious,  1643-6.  A general  valuation  should 
not  extend  over  two  or  three  years,  1647.  Revi- 
sion of  valuation  only  for  houses,  1648.  A new 
valuation  would  not  distinguish  improvements  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  1649-1650.  Elements  of 
valuation  for  rent — price  of  labour,  locality,  mar- 
ket, elevation,  general  improvements  of  country, 
1655-1660. 

Bernard,  William  L.,  Esq.,  Chief  Clerk  to  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities. — Dublin. 

Modes  of  mortgaging  under  Church  Act  and  under 
Bright  clauses,  1668-9.  Freedom  of  alienation  to 
purchasers  borrowing  from  Church  Commissioners, 
1669-1672.  Similar  freedom  would  aid  working 
of  Bright  clauses.  Purchase  clauses  in  Church  Act 
have  been  very  successful,  1678.  Great  improve- 
ments by  the  new  owners,  1679.  Great  punctuality 
in  payment  of  annuities,  1680-2, 1821.  Creation  of 
peasant  proprietors  would  promote  loyalty  and  order, 
1684-6.  Should  be  promoted  gradually,  not  by 
wholesale  purchase,  1687-8.  Board  should  have  dis- 


cretion to  lend  entire  purchase  money,  1689-1691. 
Owners  of  estates  wishing  to  sell  would  accept 
State  debentures  through  Public  Board  cohstituted 
for  purpose,  1692-9.  Stamp  duty  and  cost  of  con- 
veyancing would  be  remitted  by  Board,  and  addmg 
a small  percentage  to  purchase  money,  1700-2. 
Mode  of  conveyancing  under  Commissioners,  and 
costs,  1703.  Disputes  of  Commissioners  with  their 
Solicitor,  1708-12.  Action  of  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  1710.  Commissioners’  scheme  of  con- 
veyancing and  costs  worked  well,  1719.  London 
Companies  and  other  corporations  should  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  prices  fixed  by  impartial  tribunal, 
and  be  paid  in  State  debentures,  1720-6,  1737, 
1821-32.  Suggestions  as  to  creation  of  a three  and 
a half  per  cent,  land  stock,  1732-3.  And  as  to 
charging  orders,  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  in  lieu  of 
ordinary  conveyances  and  mortgages,  1734, 1833-5. 
Mode  of  determining  amount  of  purchase  money 
by  tenants  under  the  Church  Commissioners, 1754-7, 
1792-9.  Mode  of  dealing  with  the  residue  unsold 
to  tenants,  1758.  The  Church  lands  sold  to  tenants 
were  principally  in  Ulster,  but  scattered  all  over 
Ireland,  1761-6.  Difference  of  law  as  to  right  of 
apportionment  of  head  rent,  1768-73.  Fee-farm 
rents  should  be  apportionable,  when  sales  made  to 
tenants,  1774-8.  Or  placed  upon  one  lot  idemni- 
fying  the  others,  1779-1791.  Proportion  of  fee- 
farm  rents  to  value  of  estate,  1789-91.  One  Com- 
mission should  manage  the  whole  system  of  sales 
to  tenants,  1802.  Following  the  system  and 
having  the  powers  of  the  Church  Commissioners, 
1803-4.  With  option  to  tenant  to  purchase  by 
terminable  annuities,  1805—12.  Mode  of  collecting 
payments  by  Church  Commissioners  through  re- 
ceivable orders,  1816.  Valuations  for  purposes  of 
sale  to  Commission,  1821. 

Allen,  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph,  Income  Tax  Surveyor.— 
Dublin. 

In  Counties  Cavan,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Gal- 
way, Leitrim,  Mayo,  Monaghan,  Roscommon  and 
Tyrone,  1836-7.  Had  opportunities  of  knowing 
proportion  between  rent  and  valuation,  1838-41. 
In  Union  of  Loughrea,  rent  very  frequently  double 
the  valuation,  1842.  In  Clifden  and  Oughterard 
Unions,  sometimes  four  times  the  valuation,  1843. 
In  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  rent  often  under 
Government  valuation,  1844—52.  Mountain  land 
low  valued  in  the  West,  1853.  Mountain 
grazings  sometimes  held  separate  from,  some- 
times appurtenant  to  arable  holdings,  1854-62. 
Tendency  to  consolidation  in  the  West,  but  not  on 
a large  scale,  1863-4.  Consolidation  greater  before 
1870  than  since,  by  checking  evictions  through  com- 
pensation clauses,  1874—1881.  Great  anxiety  of 
tenants  to  become  purchasers  of  their  holdings, 
1882-4.  Purchasers  in  the  North  working  hard 
and  living  frugally  to  repay  advances,  1886—8, 
1890.  Very  satisfied,  1889.  In  Tyrone  large 
number  of  farmer  proprietors  of  old  date,  1891-5. 
Subdivision  not  common,  noi'to  undue  extent,  1896— 
8.  Very  few  leases  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  1899- 
1900.  Very  few  since  Land  Act,  1901.  Tenants 
in  West  and  North  prefer  leases  to  yearly  tenancies, 
but  landlords  before  and  since  1870  have  been 
unwilling  to  grant  them,  1902-4.  In  the  North, 
tenants  desire  leases,  if  at  a fail-  rent,  and  they  did 
not  sacrifice  the  tenant-right,  1905-1915.  Distur- 
bances in  Mayo  due  to  evictions  and  passionate 
attachment  of  tenants  to  their  farms,  1919.  And 
to  want  of  security,  1933-4.  In  West  great  poverty 
through  extreme  subdivision  in  some  parts,  while 
other  parts  are  held  in  large  farms,  1920-4.  Owner 
of  twenty  acre  farm  in  West  could  live  in  comfort, 
1929-30.  Or,  if  tenant,  he  had  security,  1931-2. 
Tenant-right  in  Donegal,  cause  of  quiet,  1933-7. 
In  Galway  and  Mayo  tenants  save  money,  but  do 
not  improve,  1938.  Case  of  tenants  improving 
under  sense  of  security  on  Mr.  Tighe’s  estate,  1939- 

1942.  Land  Act  at  first  stimulated  improvements, 

1943.  Landlords  seldom  contribute  to  tenants 
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Allen,  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph — continued. 

improvements,  1943.  No  tenant-right  in  Galway 
or  Mayo,  but  sale  permitted,  1944.  Rent 
often  raised  on  tenants’  improvements,  1946-7. 
No  general  increase  of  rent,  1950.  Tenant 
unable  to  resist  demand  of  exorbitant  rent,  1951-2. 
Extension  of  Ulster  custom  to  all  except  grazing 
farms  would  be  beneficial,  1953-8,  1964-5.  “A 
dumb  priest  gets  no  parish,”  1959.  It  would 
be  acceptable  even  where  landlord  makes  the 
improvements,  1960-2.  Landlord  should  be  com- 
pensated for  his  improvements  by  increased  rent, 
1961-2.  Independent  arbitration  to  settle  disputes 
about  rent,  1964.  Griffith’s  valuation  practically 
useless  for  rent  or  taxation  purposes,  1967. 

Reeves,  Robert  Edward,  Esq.,  Landowner  .and  Land 
Agent — Dublin. 

In  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Queen’s  County,  and 
Tipperary,  1968—70.  Tillage  land  in  Tipperary 
dearer  at  Government  valuation  than  grass  farms 
at  20  per  cent,  over,  1975-6.  Witness  has  reduced 
rents  of  tillage  lands  since  1868  to  about  Government 
valuation,  1978-9,  2009-2010.  Tenant  is  not 
evicted — allowed  to  sell,  and  arrears  deducted  from 
purchase-money,  1981-2.  No  consolidation  of 
farms  to  any  extent,  1985.  Leases  of  thirty-five 
years  general  with  clauses  for  good  husbandry,  to 
keep  in  repair  and  against  conacreing,  burning,  sub- 
letting, and  selling  with  assent,  1986-1990,  1998. 
The  good  will  of  holdings  sells  at  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years’  purchase : Instances,  1992-7.  Landlord 
exercises  reasonable  veto  on  incoming  tenant,  1999. 
Permission  to  sell  not  general  in  Tipperary  or 
Queen’s  County,  2000.  Since  1875  sale  by  tenants 
at  will — at  seven  years’  purchase  for  small  mountain 
farms;  one  tenant  bought  four  holdings,  2001-6. 
Right  of  sale  would  be  important,  but  rents  are  some- 
times too  low,  and  sometimes  too  high,  2007.  On 
Lord  Devon’s  estate,  permission  to  sell  is  recognized. 
In  Switzerland  half  the  farms  are  mortgaged, 
2011-4.  Is  opposed  to  peasant  proprietary,  2013. 
French  in  wine  districts  thrifty  and  industrious, 
but  poor,  2015-7.  Landowners  of  100  to  150  acres 
would  be  an  advantage,  2020.  Near  towns  smaller 
proprietors  would  be  valuable,  2021.  Rent  of 
land  in  North  higher  than  in  South,  2026.  lAnds 
of  old  proprietors  in  Limei-ick  and  Tipperary  are 
low  let ; of  English  purchasers  are  high  let,  2029-31, 
2080-3,  2100-2.  Rents  of  latter  raised  much ; 
result,  very  much  dissatisfaction  and  danger,  2031-3. 
Farms  should  not  be  let  by  competition,  nor  where 
landlord  lays  out  nothing,  at  mox-e  than  fail-  rent, 

2034- 5,  2070.  Large  improvements  on  Mr.  R. 
Pigot’s  estate,  and  no  increase  of  rent,  2036.  Raising 
rent  where  land  let  faiiiy  checks  tenants’  improve- 
ments, 2037,  Landlord  should  be  compensated 
for  his  improvements  by  modei-ate  increase  of  rent, 

2035— 9,  2071—4.  In  Limerick  much  improvement 
by  landlox-ds,  2040.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  rent, 
arbitration  is  the  only  course  possible,  2043-5. 
Much  improvements  by  tenants  on  mountain  lands 
in  Galtees  and  Slievebloom,  2047-52.  Tenants  very 
poor,  though  low-i-ented,  and  having  practical  fixity 
of  tenure,  2054-60.  The  Swiss  marvelloxxsly  indus- 
trious ; better  clothed  and  housed,  but  worse  fed  than 
the  Irish,  2062—8.  Loans  should  be  given  to  tenants 
for  improvements  under  superintendence  of  Board 
of  Woi-ks,  2075.  Leases  at  fair  rents,  rent  at 
termination  only  to  be  raised  on  landloi-d’s  improve- 
ments would  give  security  to  landlord  and  tenant, 
207 6-9.  In  favour,  up  to  recent  time,  of  periodical 
revisions  of  rent,  2085.  Rents  likely  to  fall  in  the 
future,  2086—7.  Should  be  periodical  revision  of 
rent,  at  wish  of  either  pai-ty,  2088-90.  On  intro- 
duction of  a compulsory  tenant-right,  a new  valua- 
tion, 2091-2.  Too  much  rent  offered  for  land,  2099. 
Desirable  that  tenants  on  sale  of  estate  should  have 
•opportunity  of  pui-chasing  their  holdings,  2102. 
Difficulty  in  fixing  pui-chase-money,  by  tenant  having 
right  of  pre-emption,  2 1 04—5.  Poor  rate  and  county 
•cess  should  be  divisible  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
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2105.  Tenants  this  year  assisted  to  borrow  for 
improvements,  2108-9.  In  general,  landlords  con- 
tribute largely  towards  improvements  on  farms, 

Meagher,  Rev.  Thomas,  p.p.,  Newport,  Co.  Tipperary. 

— Dublin. 

Condition  of  tenants  not  naterially  improved  by 
Land  Act,  2113.  Absence  of  jury  a great  blot,  2113— 
6,  2129-32.  Set-off  for  dilapidation  is  valued  at  pre- 
sent prices,  whilst  tenants’  improvements  are  valued 
at  prices  of  time  when  made,  2118.  Meaning  put 
upon  “ predecessors  in  title”  has  led  to  evasions  of 
provisions  for  compensation,  2120-2.  A jury 
of  arbitrators  should  decide  compensation,  2130-2. 
In  favour,  for  North  and  South,  of  perpetuity  of 
tenure  at  fixed  rents,  2138-9.  Tenants  should  have 
power  of  free  sale  and  of  subdivision,  2140—3.  A 
fair  rent  should  exclude  tenants’  improvements,  and 
in  case  of  dispute,  be  fixed  by  arbitrators,  2145-6, 
with  umpire,  appointed  by  Government,  2151,  6. 
In  favour  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  minus  tenants’ 
improvements,  as  basis  of  fair  rent,  2149-51. 
High-class  pasture  lands  are  low  valued  in  tenement 
valuation,  2153.  Subdivision  should  be  permitted 
down  to  a certain  point — say  twenty  acres,  2156- 
9,  2194-5.  Evicted  persons  starving  in  adjoining 
villages,  2160-7.  Farmers  have  only  three  months’ 
labour  for  labourers  in  the  year,  2168.  Wages  are 
Is.  to  Is.  2d.  a day,  2169—70,  2173.  Eviction  of 
small  holders  due  to  provision  as  to  payment  of  poor 
rates  on  holdings  valued  at  and  under  £4,  2171. 
No  poor  rate  should  be  charged  on  holdings  under 
£4  valuation,  2180.  Erection  of  labourers’  cottages 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  landlord  and  tenant, 
2181.  On  pain  of  landlord  forfeiting  his  rent,  and 
of  tenant  losing  his  fixity  of  tenure,  2182-2193. 
Large  pasture  farms  should  be  broken  up  into  re- 
sidential farms,  2195-8.  The  labourer  should  be 
under  the  landlord,  2201.  Peasant  proprietorship 
scheme  should  not  extend  to  grass  lands  or  holdings 
beyond  £100  value,  2204-8.  Ejectment  should  be 
for  not  less  than  two  years’  rent  due — in  analogy  to 
Roman  Law,  2208-11.  Hanging  gale  is  going  out 
of  use,  2212.  Leases  of  thirty-five  years  at  fair 
rent,  as  under  28th  section  of  Land  Act,  should  be 
made  compulsory,  2213-6.  Where  tenant  has  made 
improvements,  he  should  have  a fixed  interest, 
2218-2222.  Tenant  should  be  debarred  contracting 
himself  out  of  Act,  2222-3.  Fixity  of  tenure 
should  be  confined  to  residential  holdings  under 
£100  valuation.  Above  that  limit,  or  where  land- 
lord makes  all  improvements,  there  should  be  free 
contract,  2228-40.  Except  on  one  or  two  estates, 
landlords  do  not  make  improvements,  2244. 
Limited  right  of  sale  generally  exists,  2247-8.  In 
favour  of  free  sale,  2249-51.  And  without  a veto 
on  incoming  tenant,  2252-3.  Landlord  should 
have  right  of  pre-emption,  if  he  pays  full  price, 
2254— ’5.  High  rents  not  usual,  nor  is  rent-raising, 
2257-61.  Instances  of  rent  raised  on  tenants’  im- 
provements, 2262.  Scheme  for  promoting  peasant 
proprietorship  by  Registry  of  Title  and  Land  De- 
bentui'es,  2267-2270.  Produces  evidence  from  a 
meeting  of  tenant  farmers  as  to  rents  and  valuation 
in  the  parish  of  Newport,  24135.  Right  of  sale 
exists  here  and  there,  24136.  Messrs.  Hamilton 
and  Hussy  have  raised  rents,  24182. 

Coleman,  Mr.  Bernard,  Ballybarrack,  Dundalk ; Co. 

Louth,  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Farmer  proprietor,  with  a few  tenants,  2273-80. 
Case  of  increase  of  rent  xmder  notice  to  quit  to  more 
than  fair  rent,  2283-2290,  2297-8.  Compen- 
sation for  disturbance  should  not  be  limited  to 
tenants  of  under  £100  valuation,  2293.  Case  of 
farm  unlet  where  tenant  evicted  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  .2293.  Loss  of  pai£  of  a farm  affects 
system  of  farming,  2297.  Case  of  several  rises 
of  rents  on  tenants’  improvements,  2302-4.  Case 
of  purchase  in  Land  Court  by  witness,  forced  to 
give  upset  price,  beyond  its  value,  2305-9.  Price 
included  value  of  his  own  improvements,  2310. 
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Coleman,  Bernard — continued. 

Sheep-feeding  enriches  land  much,  2307.  If 
evicted  by  new  purchaser  he  could  have  recovered 
nothing  for  disturbance,  and  for  improvements, 
little,  2308.  Rent  had  been  raised  in  1874  on 
tenant’s  improvements,  2308.  Compensation  for 
disturbance  should  extend  to  tenancies  of  any  valua- 
tion, 2326.  Permission  to  sell  given,  but  not  as  a 
right,  2327-9.  Case  of  tenant-purchaser  borrowing 
and  refused  alienation  by  will,  2334-47.  Could  not 
get  two-thirds  of  purchase-money,  2335.  Purchaser 
has  no  control  over  his  property  till  advances  repaid, 
2346-8.  Does  not  object  to  prevention  of  sublet- 
ting and  subdivision,  2347.  Though  the  Board  has 
only  advanced  one-third,  purchaser  is  subject  to  for- 
feiture if  he  charges  it  with  a shilling,  2349-58. 
No  deduction  for  income  tax  by  Board,  2350. 
System  of  loans  under  Bright  clauses  no  advantage, 
2351-63.  With  better  security  tenants  would 
make  more  improvements,  2366-7.  Tenant-right 
in  Louth  would  be  a benefit,  2380—2.  Does  not 
think  valuation  of  rent  by  independent  authority 
practicable,  2383,2393.  Compensation  should  not  be 
less  than  one  year’s  rent  in  any  case,  2387.  Ge- 
neral feeling  in  favour  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  valued 
rents,  2391.  In  favour  of  right  of  sale  by  tenant, 
2394.  No  necessity  for  veto  in  landlord,  2395. 
Little  capricious  eviction  in  county  Louth,  2396. 
In  favour  of  retaining  right  of  eviction,  and  of 
altering  rents,  2398-2405.  Difficulty  of  valuing 
rents,  2406.  In  favour  of  enlarged  scale  of  com- 
pensation in  case  of  farms  of  all  sizes,  2407-8. 

Derhami,  Mr.  Andrew,  Skerries ; Co.  Dublin,  Farmer.- — 
Dublin. 

Tenant-farmer  and  small  owner  in  fee,  2410—6. 
On  Mr.  I.  T.  Hamilton’s  estate  Ulster  custom  pre- 
vailed before  1870,  but  since,  a movement  to  break 
it  down,  2417-8,  2425-6.  Case  of  tenant-right 
purchase  by  witness,  2417-24.  Case  of  tenant  re- 
fused libex-ty  to  sell,  who  held  on  till  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  when  he  got  stipend  for  life,  2428- 
31,  2434-7.  Custom  was  approval  by  landlord  of 
tenant  incoming,  but  not  of  price,  2432—3.  Matters 
in  which  Land  Act  has  failed — 1st,  -insufficient 
compensation  for  improvements,  2439.  Compensation 
should  not  be  lessened  for  time  of  enjoyment,  2439. 
2nd.  As  to  tenure,  there  should  be  perpetuity,  with 
free  sale.  Prevention  of  sale  pernicious — as  land 
becomes  deteriorated-:  case  in  point,  2439-2440, 
2460.  Rent  should  be  regulated  by  some  court  or 
Government  official,  2441-2.  Estates  of  absentees 
should  be  sold  to  tenants,  State  advancing  three- 
fourths  of  purchase-money,  2442-3.  Exorbitant 
rents  lead  to  deterioration  of  land — case,  9444—7. 
Corporations’  estates  should  be  sold  to  tenants, 
2448.  Landlords  do  not  mingle  with  their  tenants 
sufficiently,  2448.  Advances  by  Board  of  Works 
insufficient  where  tenant  has  made  valuable  im- 
provements, 2448.  Witness  got  loan  of  only  .£2,400 
out  of  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  purchase-money, 
2450—3.  Payment  of  county  cess  should  be  divided 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  2454.  County  cess 
section  of  Land  Act  excluded  in  new  leases,  2454-6. 
Landloi'd  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract  himself 
out  of  his  liabilities  under  Land  Act,  2457.  Ex- 
tension of  Ulster  custom  satisfactory,  if  landlord 
prevented  putting  on  an  unfair  rent,  2458-60.. 
Tenants’  impi-ovements  should  be  excluded,  land- 
lords’ included,  in  valuation  for  rent,  2462-4, 
2481-4.  Revaluation  of  land  for  rent  might  be 
evex-y  twenty  years,  2461.  Repayments  by  tenant 
purchasers  at  5 per  cent,  are  too  heavy ; time  of  re- 
payment should  be  extended  and  rate  lowered; 
2466-71,  2476,  2478.  Those  who  have  money 
could  pay  off  quickex-,  2471.  Extension  of  Ulster 
custom  would  give  most  employment  and  prosperity, 
247 2.  When. estate  comes  to  be  sold,  tenants  should 
have  privilege  of  purchasing,  2472.  Lands  of  cor- 
porations and  absentees  should  be  compulsorily  sold 
to  the  tenants,  2473.  Doubtful  if  tenants  could  pay 


an  increase  on  present  i-ent  to  secure  ownership, 
2474.  State  of  crops  in  1880,  2474-5.  Non- 
alienation clauses  in  case  of  Boax-d  of  Works  loans 
objectionable,  2476.  Tenant  should  have  pex-fect 
security,  2477.  Tenants  should  have  option  of 
purchasing  perpetuity,  or  the  fee,  or  get  Ulster 
custom,  2477-80.  Improvements  usually  made  by 
tenants,  except  in  case  of  drainage  by  landlord  with 
loans  from  Board  of  Works,  2485—6. 

Everitt,  Mr.  James,  p.l.g.,  Dx-ogheda;  Co.  Meath, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Great  expense  and  hardship  of  proving  land 
claims ; case,  2489.  Difficulty  in  tenant  getting 
witnesses,  2489,  2501-2,  2520-1.  Protracted 
litigation,  2492-9.  Case  of  eviction;  compensa- 
tion awax-ded  by  coux-t  inadequate,  2503-12. 
Landlord  no  gainer  by  the  eviction,  2514.  Tenants 
deprived  of  possession  may  not  get  compensation  for 
two  years,  2522-3.  Grievance  that  land  judges 
hold  that  ten  years’  enjoyment  recoups  tenant  for 
outlay  : cases  in  point,  2524-35,  2542.  Improve- 
ments on  pasture  lands  not  sufficiently  compeixsated, 
2536-7.  To  make  good  fattening  land,  requires 
twenty  years,  2538-2540.  Purchasers  in  Landed 
Estates  Court  generally  raise  „ rents  arbitrarily, 
2544-7.  Loss  in  farming  last  year  in  Meath, 
2548.  Defect  of  Land  Act,  that  large  tenants 
are  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance, 
case,  2548-2553.  Defect  of  present  land  sys- 
tem— no  resident  landlord  or  agent,  2554-9. 
Unwillingness  of  absentee  landlords  to  improve, 
2560-4.  Landlords  who  themselves  make  the 
improvements  are  more  willing  to  reduce  rexxts, 
2564-5.  Unwillingness  of  tenants  to  go  into  Land 
Court,  2566.  Case  of  rent  unduly  advanced  since 
Land  Act,  2567-72.  Description  of  the  “Land 
Shark,”  and  of  his  mode  of  opex-ating,  2573.  Security 
of  tenure  with  fair  rents  and  free  sale,  the  best 
remedy,  2566-2574.  Griffith’s  valuation,  a fan- 
rent  generally,  2575-7,  2592,  3,  2615-6.  Price  of 
labour  has  increased  in  equal  proportion  with  price 
of  produce,  2577-8,  2617.  Extension  of  time  of 
repayment  under  the  Bxight  clauses  advisable, 
2578.  Instance  of  great  impx-ovements  made  on 
perpetuity  tenure,  2579.  Tenants  should  get  loans 
for  improvements  if  landlords  unwilling  to  improve, 
2579-82,  2644-5.  Laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail  a main  cause  of  distress,  and  of  unwillingness 
to  impx-ove,  2584.  No  change  of  law  required 
w-lxere  landlords  have  made  the  improvements, 
2593-2614.  Takes  £30  an  acre  to  make  good 
fattening  pasture,  2619—22.  Free  sale  will  cure 
itself,  2623-6.  Tenants  generally  would  be  satis- 
fied with  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  i-ents,  with  free 
sale,  2628,  2653-4.  Against  expropriation  of 
landlords,  2629-30.  Land  not  much- oyer  Griffith’s 
valuation,  2631.  Pasture  lands  capable  of  great 
improvements  by  di-aining,  2633.  Rate  of  wages, 
2577-8,  2634-8.  Clause  as  to  building  labourers’ 
cottages  should  be  made  compulsory,-  2640.  Few 
small  tenants  in  Meath,  scanty  population,  2645-7. 
Small  western  tenants  might  be  planted  in  pasture 
lands  of  Meath,  2647-8.  Purchasers  under  Bxight 
clauses  in  Meath  bought  too  dear;  advances  in- 
sufficient, 2651-2.  Purohasei-s  of  Church  lands  not 
satisfied  with  their  purchase,  2653.  Case  of  tenant 
evicted  at  end  of  lease,  without  getting  value  of  his 
improvements,  2749-53. 

Drew,  M.r.  James  Richard,  p.l.g.,  Drogheda;  county 
Meath,  Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Tenant  under  Earl  of  Sheffield  and  Judge 
Little,  grazing  and  tillage  farms,  2655—66.  Case 
of  mill  built  by  tenant,  and  land  taken  with  it, 
outside  Land  Act,  2661-2675.  Want  of  local 
registry  of  title,  2673—7.  Want  of  ax-bitration 
tribunal  in  disputes  about  rent,  2683,  2691-6. 
County  Court  Judges  not  sufficiently  practical  iix 
cases  of  rent  and  land  compensation,  2697.  Tenants 
have  no  confidence  in  Chairman,  2698.  Prefers 
purchase  ■ of  land  for  tenants,  giving  landlords 
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Drew,  James  Richard — continued. 
consols  in  payment,  2699-2702,  2716.  Not  in 
favour  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  as  he  sees 
no  means  of  settling  rents,  2703-5,  2708-2713. 
Present  rents  not  to  be  taken  as  a standard, 
2706-7.  Small  tenant  would  get  increased  em- 
ployment if  peasant  proprietorship  general,  2713-5. 
Farming  losses  last  year,  2719.  Tenants  lose  their 
independence  if  they  improve,  2724.  Fear  of  rent 
being  raised  on  tenants’  improvements,  2726-7. 
Rate  of  wages,  2728.  Use  of  machinery  in  agri- 
cultural work,  2736—9.  Case  of  rent  unduly  raised, 
no  means  of  reduction,  2740-5. 

Murphy,  Mr.  James,  Dundalk;  Co.  Louth,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Tenant  farmer  and  corn  dealer,  2754-60.  Pur- 
chase of  tenant  right  on  Lord  Clermont’s  estate 
2761-2785.  And  on  Sir  C.  Forster’s,  2785-7.’ 
Tenant  right  custom  on  Lord  Clermont’s  and  Sir  C 
F orster’s  estates.  27 67,  2788.  Insufficient  compen- 
sation under  Land  Act,  2789,  2794.  Tenantry 
want  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sales, 
2796_7,  2839.  Rent  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators, 
2(99,  2800.  Would  not  permit  subdivision  or 
subletting,  2802-3.  Would  not  disturb  tenant  for 
bad  husbandry,  2804-5.  Landlord  should  have  no 
veto  on  sale  ; case  of  loss  through  veto  to  tenant 
selling,  2806—9.  Only  in  favour  of  peasant  proprie- 
torship when  tenant  is  able  to  purchase,  or  to  pay 
portion,  2812-20.  Rents  not  high,  but  great 
poverty  in  Louth,  2821,  2839-43.  All  improve- 
ments made  by  tenants  ; but  Lord  Clermont  gave 
slates  and  timber,  2822-30.  Lord  Clermont  builds 
labourers’  cottages,  2823-5.  General  valuation 
made  by  Lord  Clermont  in  1852,  no  account  taken 
of  tenants’  improvements,  2832.  Exception  in 
witness’s  own  case,  2832-8.  Low  price  of  oats  and 
bad  produce  of  potatoes,  2844-8. 

Dowling,  Mr.  Thomas,  Terenure ; County  Tipperary, 
Land  Owner  and  Land  Agent  .—Dublin. 

Cases  of  sales  out  of  court  under  Bright  clauses, 
2852,  2862.  Residue  of  estate  not  under  Bright 
clauses,  if  landlord  willing  to  sell  the  four-fifths  to 
tenants,  2859-62.  Isolated  sales  to  tenants  not 
advantageousto  landlord  orcountry,  2865.  Assistance 
to  outsiders  to  purchase  should  be  on  condition  to  give 
security  of  tenure  to  the  tenants,  2868-71  ; e.  g. 
60  years’  leases,  2872-3.  County  Court  should 
have  controlling  power  over  rent,  2874-8,  2965. 
Fixed  rents  better  than  periodical  valuations, 
2879-80.  Landlord  should  retain  control  over 
husbandry  of  estate,  2881—2.  Subdivision  of  ten- 
ancies not  of  peasant  properties  below  20  Irish 
acres  improper,  2883-4.  Griffith’s  valuation  a 
tolerably  fair  guide,  in  some  cases  excessive,  2885. 
In  favour  of  a new  valuation  of  Ireland,  2885. 
Case  of  difference  between  valuation  and  rent 
caused  by  landlords’  improvements,  2886-90.  One 
result  of  low  valuation  is  small  advance  under 
Bright  clauses,  2888 ; but  new  valuation  can  now 
be  had,  2888.  No  general  desire  to  become  pro- 
prietors where  rents  fair  and  landlord  just,  2893. 
Tenant  purchasers  are  paying  off  their  charges, 
2893.  Tenant  purchasing  should  have  liberty  to 
charge  after  Board  of  Works  charge,  2898-9.  It 
cannot  be  prevented,  cases  in  point,  2895,  2900. 
Holdings  of  tenant  purchasers  substantially  im- 
proved, 2904-6.  Three-fourths  could  be  safely 
advanced  under  Bright  clauses,  2908.  Owners  pay 
for  new  valuation  for  Board  of  Works  loan,  2912. 
Leases  to  bar  the  Land  Act  increasing,  2914. 
Tenants  prefer  to  be  without  them,  2915.  County 
cess,  and  public  road  sections,  have  been  a nullity, 
oo  io'8'  In  favour  of  statutable  form  of  lease, 

2919-21.  To  be  made  compulsory,  2922-3.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  regulating  tenure  of  land  would 
have  the  same  effect,  2924.  Would  prevent  letting 
tor  shorter  term  or  otherwise  than  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  2928-9.  Cost  of  conveyances 
m case  of  loans  by  Board  of  Works,  2930-2.  De- 


fect of  Board  of  Works’  conveyance  is  that  title 
is  not  indefeasible,  2932-3.  Covenants  in  leases 
to  pay  rents  quarterly,  2933-7.  Seldom  enforced 
but  power  retained,  2938-9.  Cases  of  evictions 
from  farms,  where  rents  paid  and  farming  proper, 
2939-44.  Erection  of  labourers’  cottages  should 
be  compulsory,  2952-5.  Union  rating  would  pre- 
vent housing  of  labourers  far  from  work,  2956. 
System  of  fining  for  non-punctual  payment  of  rent, 
2956-7.  Rents  in  Kerry  higher  in  proportion  to 
valuation  than  elsewhere  in  Munster,  2958.  Cer- 
tainty of  payment  of  rent  would  compensate 
landlord  for  60  years’  leases,  2959,  2961.  Would 
not  increase  rent  for  length  of  lease,  2962.  Rents 
should  be  fixed  on  average  prices  of  produce  for 
previous  five  years,  2966.  Tenant’s  improvements 
made  under  covenant  should  be  treated  as  land- 
lord’s improvements,  2967.  Landlord  would  not 
lose  by,  and  should  not  be  compensated  for  le°al 
security  given  to  tenant,  2968-9.  Except  to  a 
1 united  extent  in  individual  cases  of  loss,  2970. 
Estate  under  60  years’  leases  would  not  sell  lower 
than  without,  2971-2.  Covenants  in  statutory 
lease,  2973-4.  J 

0 Connell,  Mr.  John,  Lahern  House,  Boherbuoy;  county 
Cork,  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Purchaser  under  Bright  clauses,  2975-2983. 
Cases  of  failure  to  purchase  under  Bright  clausesj 
where  small  labourers’  houses  on  tenants  farms, 
2984-2993.  Loss  caused  thereby,  3000-3006. 
Cost  of  obtaining  loan  from  Board  of  Works,  2994. 
Form  of  lease  barring  the  Land  Act  prevalent  on 
•estate  of  Earl  of  Cork,  3007-13.  All  improve- 
ments on  that  estate  made  by  the  tenants,  3009- 
3016.  Tenants  very  poor  in  many  cases,  3016. 
Their  land  is  too  highly  rented,  3017-18.  Rents 
raised  on  change  of  tenancy  on  tenants’  improve- 
ments, 3023-4.  High  poor-rates,  3019-22,3024-6. 
Rents  high  also  on  Mr.  Longfield’s  and  Mr.  Down- 
ing’s estates,  3027-31.  Rents  raised  on  change  of 
tenancy  on  these  estates,  3031.  Thirty-one  years’ 
leases  general  since  Land  Act,  3032-8.  Sale  on 
Lord  Cork’s  estate  is  subject  to  his  approval,  3038. 
Case  of  tenant  refused  leave  to  sell,  3039.  No  evic- 
tions on  his  estate,  3040—1.  Improvements  by 
witness  since  his  purchase  of  fee,  3045-6.  Few  im- 
provements by  landlords,  3047.  On  Lord  Egmont’s 
estate,  no  leases,  but  low  rents,  and  rents  raised  on 
change  of  tenancy ; no  right  of  sale,  3048-51.  Case 
of  threatened  eviction  prevented  by  direct  appeal  to 
landlord  resident  in  England,  3054-8.  Tenants 
should  have  pre-emption  on  sale  of  estate,  with  ad- 
vance of  four-fifths  of  purchase  money,  at  reasonable 
rate,  3059-61.  In  favour  of  forced  sale  of  estates 
of  absentees  and  corporations,  3059.  Fixity  of 
tenure  with  fair  rents,  free  sale,  and  facilities  for 
purchase  by  tenant,  would  settle  Land  Question, 
3062.  Sense  of  insecurity  through  rent  being  raised 
on  tenant’s  improvements.  Case  of  contributions 
forced  on  tenants  for  wedding  present  to  sub-agent’s 
daughter,  3068-9. 

Hill,  Mr.  Robert  George,  Brookfort,  Lisburn ; county 
Antrim,  Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Tenant  farmer  on  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  estate, 
3070-1 . Tenant  erected  all  buildings,  and  improved 
soil,  3080—2,  3088.  Buildings  cost  ,£1,500  to 
£2,000,  3102.  Land  Act  has  made  tenants  more 
independent,  and  is  in  many  respects  satisfactory, 
3084-5.  Unsatisfactory  in  not  preventing  undue 
rise  of  rent,  3086  ; or  rent  valued  on  tenants’  im- 
provements, 3088-9.  System  of  fines  on  the  Hert- 
ford (Sir  R.  Wallace’s)  estate,  3092.  Proceedin'* 
necessary  whereby  over-rented  tenants  may  obtain 
reduction  of  rent,  to  suit  altered  circumstances, 
3097-8.  Tillage  farming  only  paid  witness  one 
year  out  of  last  six,  3098-3101.  Flax  crops  ex- 
haust land  if  grown  oftener  than  once,  in  10  years, 
3105-3111.  On  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  estate  per- 
fectly free  sale  not  permitted  of  late  years,  3114. 
Price  is  left  to  arbitration  if  a neighbour  wants  the 
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Hill,  Robert  George — continued. 

holding,  formerly  he  had  to  give  the  price  ottered 
by  the  highest  bidder,  3 1 1 4-7  - This  alteration  has 
come  in  since  the  Land  Act,  3120-1.  Ulster  cus- 
tom implies  free  sale,  fair  rent,  and  continued 
occupancy,  3122.  Difficulty  as  to  settling  fair  rent, 
3123.  Arbitration  not  always  satisfactory,  3125. 
Different  estimate  of  compensation  by  different 
County  Court  Judges,  31 26-3131 . Ulster  custom, 
as  legalized,  offers  no  barrier  to  unjust  rise  of  rent, 
3132-3.  Ulster  tenant-right  is  being  eaten  away 
by  gradual  rises  of  rent,  31 34-7.  Present  rents  too 
high,  3140-2.  Tenants  give  more  than  land  is  worth 
because  the  land  is  their  only  resource,  3142-3. 
Farmers  want  rent  settled  excluding  tenants  im- 
provements, 3144-6.  Continuous  occupancy  at 
fair  rents,  with  free  sale  would  satisfy  tenants, 
3147-53.  Landlord  should  have  reasonable  veto 
on  incoming  tenant,  3154—7.'  Dispute  in  Land 
Court  necessitates  tenant  leaving,  3158-9.  No 
limit  to  price  of  tenant-right  on  Sir  R.  Wallace’s 
estate,  3160.  No  general  rise  of  rent  on  his  estate, 
3161.  Rent  about  21s.  on  English  acre,  3163-4, 
but  not  worth  more  than  half,  3169—70.  Labour 
and  taxes  higher,  produce  less,  the  last  ten  years, 
31 67-8.  Tenants  ought  to  have  free  sale  of  tenant- 
right,  as  of  any  other  property  of  theirs,  3171-2. 
On  Sir  R.  Wallace’s  estate,  all  improvements  made 
by  tenant,  3173.  Witness’s  farm  consolidated  out 
of  four  previous  tenants’  farms,  whose  tenant-right 
was  bought,  3174-8.  Value  of  witness’s  incoming 
payments  and  improvements  would  be  £40  an  acre, 
3179-80.  Tenant-right  in  his  farm  worth  more 
than  fee  simple,  3181-4.  Tenant-right  purchase  a 
heavy  burden,  but  it  is  tenant’s  property  and  gives 
him  confidence,  4186-9.  Tenant-right  seldom 
amounts  to  tenant’s  outlay,  3187-9.  Tenant  should 
not  sell  landlord’s  improvements,  3191-2.  Im- 
provements always  made  by  tenants,  3192.  Tenant 
considers  he  has  interest  in  the  land  as  long  as  he 
pays  the  rent,  3193-7.  On  Sir  R.  Wallace’s  estate 
tenants  make  improvements  on  farms,  3198-9. 
Decline  in  value  of  tenant-right  last  two  years, 
3205-11.  System  of  fining  down  rents  on  Hert- 
ford estate,  3212-8.  No  raising  of  rent  by  Sir  R. 
Wallace,  3219-20.  Landlord  in  Ulster  can  raise 
rent,  and  if  tenant  resists,  he  must  leave,  taking 
compensation,  3323-35.  The  compensation  never 
equal  to  value  of  tenant-right,  3236-8.  Difficulty 
of  proving  leasehold  tenant-right  and  hardship  of 
its  denial,  3238-3241.  Leases  are  for  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years, 
3242.  Where  leases  dropped  tenants  continued  as 
yearly  tenants  at  fair  rents,  3247-8.  No  purchases 
of  tenant-right  by  landlord,  3249—50.  Lo  general 
desire  to  purchase  the  fee,  3252-5.  Ulster  custom 
in  its  integrity  would  give  perfect  security,  3258-9. 

: Bright  clauses  not  likely  to  be  much  availed  of, 
3260-1.  Farming  losses  last  six  years,  3271-82. 
A fully  legalized  tenant-right  better  than  purchase 
of  fee,  3285.  Objections  to  clauses  preventing  willing 
to  other  than  one  child  or  grandchild,  3296-9.  Little 
planting  done  of  late  years,  3291-3.  The  fine  was. 
not  for  length  of  lease,  but  to  reduce  rent,  3296-8. 

Simpson,  Mr.  William,  Armagh  ; Co.  Armagh,  Tenant 
Farmer  and  small  Land  Proprietor. — Dublin. 

Tenant-right  custom  on  Lord  Gosford’s  and  on 
Lord  Charlemont’s  estates,  3307..  On  Lord  Charle- 
mont’s  rents  raised  on  transfer  of  farms,  3307—13, 
3390.  Cases  of  rents  raised  unduly,  3314-9. 
Tenants  objected  but  submitted — did  not  want  to 
leave,  3320-4.  Present  fall  in  value  of  tenant- 
right,  3325-7.  Tenant-right  is  free  sale  and  no 
office  rules,  3328.  Rent  should  vary  with  prices, 
and  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  Government 
umpire,  3329-33,  3397-9.  Tenants  afraid  rents 
will  be  raised  if  they  improve,  3334.  General 
value  of  tenant-right  £15  to  £23  an  acre,  3336. 
Higher  on  small  farms,  3338.  Cases  of  rents 
raised  since  Land  Act  by  Mr.  M'Geough,  and 


reference  to  arbitration — lower  rent  fixed  than 
demanded,  3340-7.  Power  of  raising  rents 
unduly  destroys  tenant-right,  3349-53.  Cases- 
on  Lord  Charlemont’s  estate  of  rents  raised  unduly 
at  time  of  sale  on  tenants’  improvements,  3355-62, 
3389.  Would  prefer  rents  fixed  once  for  all,  3363. 
Present  rents  are  high,  3364-70,  3381—2.  Tenants 
would  extensively  avail  themselves  of  Bright 
clauses,  3373-80.  Leases  for  thirty-one  years  on 
Lord  Gosford’s  estate,  3391-4.  Tenant-right  re- 
cognized at  end  of  lease,  3395.  ■ On  sale  of  tenant- 
right,  goodwill  and  improvements  are  sold,  3540-2. 
But  landlord  should  be  compensated  for  his  im- 
provements, 3543-7,  3555-6.  And  for  prospective- 
increase  in  value  of  his  property,  3550-1.  Either 
party  should  have  right  to  call  for  valuation  of  rent, 
3552-4.  The  three  F’s  would  be  satisfactory,  3557. 
Improvements  generally  made  by  tenants,  3558. 
Landlord  should  have  right  to  impose  rent  for  his 
improvements,  3559-61.  Landlord  should  have- 
reasonable  veto  on  incoming  tenant,  3562—3.  Case 
of  Mr.  M‘Geough  : £5  limitation  held  not  to  be 
custom,  3565.  Increase  of  rent  since,  on  change 
of  tenant,  3566.  Depreciates  value  of  tenant-right, 
3567-8.  Tenant  should  have  right  to  sell  at  best 
price,  3574-5,  3577,  3588-9.  High  prices^  of 
tenant-right  and  of  land  in  county  Down,  3576- 
3598. 

Knife,  Mr.  Thomas,  Killyleagh ; Co.  Armagh,  Tenant 
Farmer  and  Farmer  Proprietor. — Dublin. 

Tenants  purchasing  under  Church  Act  are  doing 
well,  and  satisfied  with  their  position  and  purchase, 
3609-13.  Have  improved  by  building,  3614. 
Landlords  make  few  improvements,  and  for  those 
they  charge  the  tenant  additional  rent : case  in  point, 
3617,  3620-1.  The  additional  charge  becomes  a 
perpetual  addition  to  the  rent,  3620.  Large  im- 
provements made  by  witness  on  faith  of  tenant-right, 
3623-4.  Cases  of  tenants’  improvements  absorbed 
by  increase  of  rent,  3626—3630.  Tenant-right  on 
Sir  James  Stronge’s  estate,  no  limit  to  price,  3631-3. 
Case  of  rent  raised  on  sale,  and  value  of  tenant- 
right  depreciated,  3635-6.  Tenants  would  farm 
better  if  they  had  security,  3638,  3641.  Rents 
generally  raised  on  improving  tenants,  3639-40. 
Rent  raising  on  change  of  tenancy  has  increased- 
since  Land  Act,  3642.  Tenants  anxious  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  if  greater  facilities  offered, 
3642-5.  Cases  of  rent-raising  on  tenant-right 
estate  on  change  of  landlord,  3646—53.  The  tenant- 
rioht  system,  as  legalized,  does  not  prevent  undue 
rent-raising,  3654-6.  Compensation  awarded  by 
Court  does  not  equal  amount  got  by  free  sale,  3656. 
On  Lord  Charlemont’s  estate  rents  raised  on  change 
of  tenancy,  3657,  and  on  fall  of  leases,  3658—9.  This 
creates  feeling  of  uncertainty,  and  prevents  im- 
provements, 3660-2.  Rents  too  high  at  present, 
3662.  Tenants  formerly  lived  by  weaving,  3663. 
Forty  or  fifty  acres  a big  enough  farm,  3664. 
Small  farmers,  when  industrious,  and  can  sell  their 
improvements,  do  well,  3665.  Peasant  proprietor- 
ship would  make  the  country  more  contented  and 
prosperous,  3666.  Two-thirds  of  purchase  money 
advanced  by  Government  would  be  sufficient,. 
3667-8.  Middlemen’s  rents  and  new  purchasers’ 
generally  highest,  3668-9.  Lord  Charlemont’s 
rents  of  unleased  land  not  lower  than  those  of  ad- 
joining estates,  3670-1.  Rents  near  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  which  is  high  in  County  Armagh, 
3672-4.  Farming  losses  of  last  two  years,  3676-8. 
People  live  better  than  they  used.  Complain  of 
want  of  free  sale  and  of  rise  of  rents,  3679-80. 
Not  in  favour  of  forced  sales  of  landlords’  estates, 
3681-2.  Land  Act  an  advantage  to  tenants,  but 
has  many  defects,  3685-6. 

Kelly,  Edward  Meares,  Esq.,  Dublin;  Co.  Dublin, 
Barrister-at-Law. — Dublin. 

Holds  villa  and  five  acres  under  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 3687-90.  Suggestions  for  improvement 
of  Land  Act.  Extension  of  tenant-right  to  all 
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Kelly,  Edward  Meares — continued. 
holdings,  urban  and  rural — i.e.,  fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rents,  and  free  sale,  3691.  Fixity  of  tenure 
subject  to  punctual  payment  of  rent,  3691.  Fair 
rents  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  not  to  include 
tenant’s  improvements,  except  made  under  express 
contract.  Qualifications  of  right  of  free  sale,  3691. 
Principles  of  compensation  for  improvements, 
3691-2.  Amendment  of  4th  section  of  Land  Act 
by  extending  it  to  town  improvements ; and  that 
deduction  for  time  of  enjoyment  should  be  repealed, 
3691-2.  “Predecessors  in  title”  should  include  all 


occupiers,  unless  new  lease  excludes  right  to  com- 
pensation for  prior  improvements.  Holt  v.  Earbur- 
ton  criticized,  3692.  70th  section  of  Land  Act 
defining  “holdings”  should  be  amended,  so  as 
to  include  holdings  where  the  land  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  demise,  3692.  County  Cess  sec- 
tion should  apply  to  all  holdings,  3692-6,  3698. 
Case  of  Alderman  Campbell’s  villa,  with  forty  acres 
of  land  attached,  held  not  within  Land  Act,  3696-9. 
Case  of  Powerscourt  v.  Mitchell  criticized,  3700. 
County  Cess  section  Should  apply  to  all  new  tenan- 
cies, 3704-5.  Witness’s  own  case  of  large  building 
improvements  on  residence  (urban),  and  which  are 
not  protected  by  Land  Act,  3706-9.  Tenant  pays 
income-tax  on  landlord’s  portion  of  poor-rate 
3710-2. 


Fenlon,  Mr.  Edward,  Kilcullen,  County  Kildare, 
T enant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Four  cases  of  rents  unduly  raised  on  tenants’ 
improvements,  unimproving  tenants’  rents  are  not 
raised,  3715—24,  3760—2.  New  leases  forced  on 
tenants,  3725-6.  Tenants  have  no  alternative  but 
to  pay  rent  demanded,  3728,  3744-7.  Case  of  rent 
raised  on  witness’s  improvements,  3729-32,  3739  - 
and  of  lease,  barring  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, 3732-3.  If  more  security,  tenants  would 
manure  better  and  improve  more,  3743.  In  favour 
of  arbitration  where  landlord  and  tenant  disagree  as 
to  rent,  3748,  3755.  Too  high  rents  dishearten 
tenant,  3750.  Arbitrary  directions  to  valuator  as 
to  increase  of  rent,  3751.  Power  of  ejectment 
where  rent  paid  and  farming  good,  should  be  taken 
away,  3753-4.  Tenants  make  the  improvements, 
3755.  Landlord  should  get  higher  rent  for  his 
improvements,  3756-7.  Want  of.  security  causes 
dissatisfaction  and  prevents  improvements,  3759-60. 
Case  of  purchase  of  fee  failing,  though  price 
offered  higher  than  average  of  estate,  3763-4. 
Arbitrary  raising  of  rents  on  tenants’  improvements, 
3766-70.  Tenants  have  very  little  confidence  in 
working  of  Land  Courts,  3771.  Tenants  want 
security  against  increase  of  rent  at  end  of  leases, 
3772.  Tenant  seldom  gets  fair  conpensation  for 
improvements,  3773.  High  rents  a loss  to  land- 
lord in  the  long  run  ; case  in  point,  3774.  Right 
of  free  sale  would  be  rarely  exercised,  3778.  In- 
solvent or  deteiiorating  tenant  should  be  compelled 
to  sell  by  decree  of  Land  Tribunal,  3779.  But  not 
a person  of  bad  character,  3780.  Tenants’  buildin" 
improvements  increase  Griffith’s  valuation,  3783. 

Kirkpatrick,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Coolmine  House,  Clon- 
silla ; Counties  Tipperary,  Kildare,  Kings’  and 
Queen’s  Counties,  Land  Agent  .—Dublin. 

During  thirty-one  years’  experience  has  known  of 
only  two  so-called  evictions,  no  bad  feeling  what- 
ever ; one  of  them  was  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
family,  and  the  good  will  of  the  fax-m  was  allowed 
to  be  sold,  3790-3792.  The  sale  of  good-will  has 
crept  in  on  Lord  Portarlington’s  estate,  who  did  not 
tliink  it  existed  ten  year?  ago,  3793-97.  Has 
worked  well,  in  one  case  got  rid  of  a bad  tenant  and 
got  a good  one,  3798.  Thinks  it  prevents  litiga- 
tion, 3802-03,  3857.  Tenants  are  aided  in  making 
improvements  with  money  borrowed  from  Board 
of  Works,  the  interest  being  added  to  their  rent, 
3804-6.  A tenant  should  not  therefore  be  charged 


with  his  improvements,  at  end  of  lease,  by  raisin" 
the  rent,  if  he  has  paid  interest  for  them  duriim 
lease,  3817-19.  Ejectments  may  take  place,  not 
brought  by  landlord  at  all,  3828-30.  The  Sheriff 
can  sell  a lease  for  years,  or  a tenancy  from  year  to 
year,  3831-33,  Ejectments  seldom  come  to  evic- 
tions, 3S34,  3858-60.  Ejectment  being  the  preli- 
minary  proceeding  • eviction  the  taking  possession, 
3834.  Is  in  favour  of  leases  ; makes  tenant  more 
secure,  3S43-45.  Casein  point,  3847.  A good 
landlord,  3849.  If  a tenant  cannot  pay  his  rant, 
allows  him  to  sell;  incoming  tenant  paying  the 
arrears  of  rent  and  giving  balance  to  the  outgoing 
tenant,  3864-66,  3875.  Tenants  have  made  great  inn 
provements,  owing  to  the  feeling  of  security  the  rule 
of  the  estate  gives  them,  3883-84.  Is  in  favour  of 
giving  perfect  security  to  tenants,  with  right  of 
sale,  3890-93,  and  having  a new  valuation  by 
Government,  3898-3901. 


U Jinen,  Edward  William,  Esq.,  Cahermoyle;  County 
Limerick,  Landowner. — Dublin. 

Tenants  should  be  independent  of  the  landlord  to 
a great  extent ; should  be  practically  or  virtually 
the  owners  of  their  farms,  3913-14,  4086-88.  Is 
in  favour  of  the  three  F’s.,  3918,  4001.  The  pre- 
sent system  unsatisfactory,  3920.  Practically  a 
landlord  cannot  make  improvements — a tenant  will 
not,  from  want  of  security,  3924.  Free  sale  would 
improve  the  country,  3930-35.  Improvements  as  a 
rule  made  by  landlord,  minor  ones  done  by  tenant, 
3937.  Is  in  favour  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act,  3938.  Ulster  Custom  gives  great 
security  to  a tenant  to  lay  out  his  money  in  improv- 
ing, 3938.  The  sooner  peasant  proprietary  is  intro-  - 
duced  the  better  for  the  country,  3943.  Would 
force  landlord  to  sell,  if  it  could  be  shown  his  in- 
terest was  not  injured  by  it,  3945-3959.  A tenant 
obtaining  money  under  the  Bright  clauses  to  be 
allowed  to  mortgage,  but  not  subdivide,  3962-3. 
A cheap  and  simple  system  of  registration  of  title 
wanted,  3966.  Would  guard  against  fictitious  sales  • 
case  under  the  Church  Act,  3976-78.  About 
10  per  cent,  of  the  tenantry  in  a fairly  average' 
county  could  buy  under  the  Bright  clauses,  398L- 
83,  3897.  Tenants,  with  certain  exceptions,  should 
be  able  to  claim  a lease  for  ever,  or  shorter  term 
from  the  landlord,  on  payment  of  a certain  sum' 
subdivision  being  prohibited,  with  power  to  redeem 
rent  by  payment  of  £100  for  every  £4  of  rent  he 
bought  up,  thus  giving  the  landlord  4 per  cent., 
3993-4.  A custom  of  this  kind  prevails  in  part  of 
Ireland,  3995-96.  Ascertaining  a fair  rent,  the  great 
difficulty,  4003.  Undesirable  for  a third  party  to  step 

m between  landlord  and  , tenant,  except  as  a last  re- 
source, 4009.  A fair  rent  is  one  agreed  upon  by  two 
pai-ties  independent  of  one  another,  4009.  Irish  ten 
ants  not  independent,  4010-12.  The  right  of  sale 
generally  recognised  in  the  country,  with  a few  excep- 
tions and  restrictions,  4015-17.  Right  of  sale  advan- 
tageous to  the  landlord,  4018.  The  hangiim  "ale  a 
bad  system,  but  not  easily  obviated,  4023-26.  ° There 
should  be  no  distinction  between  North  and  South 
but  one  law  or  custom  for  all  Ireland,  4033-4.  In 
favour  of  a court  of  some  kind,  presided  over’by  a 
lawyer  with  practical  experience  of  the  country 
4037-38,  4092-4141.  Ulster  tenant-right  might  ife 
introduced,  4044-99.  Arbitration  perhaps  the 
most  practicable  plan,  if  other  means  fail,  4048-50 
Compensation  scale  inadequate,  should  be  left  to  a 
strong  court,  4052.  Tenants  should  be  allowed  to 
borrow  from  Board  of  Works,  but  is  of  opinion  that 
neither  landlord  or  tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  improvements,  4060-66.  State  emigration 
dangerous,  40,8.  If  left  to  natural  causes  might  be 
beneficial,  4086.  The  Ulster  Custom  should  be  ex. 
tended  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  not  eaten  away 
by  office  rules  or  unfair  increases  of  rent  4099 
4104.  Any  tribunal  should  be  slow  to  increase  or 
lower  rents  paid  for  a number  of  years,  4115-19 
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O'Brien,  Edward  William-  continued. 

The  powers  of  limited  owners  should  be  increased— 
they  could  then  give  leases  for  ever  with  a fine, 

41 25-29.  Would  advocate  State  advances  in  certain 
cases,  indiscriminate  loans  might  be  dangerous 
4131-33.  A commission  necessary  to  carry  out 
sales  under  Bright  Clauses,  4141—48.  Knows  of  no 
evictions  other  than  for  non-payment  of  rent,  4157- 
59.  If  Ulster  Custom  was  extended  to  estates 
hitherto  without  it,  would  give  landlord  compensa- 
tion, 4170-75. 

Ilamilt,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  County  Court  Judge  for 
the  Counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo  ; Dublin. 
Had  a great  number  of  land  cases  while  Chair- 
man of  the  West  Riding  of  Cork,  only  one  appeal 
against  his  decision,  that  turned  on  a point  of  law,  and 
was  reversed,  4191.  Heard  190  cases  in  Roscommon 
in  seven  years,  4192.  Case  in  court,  as  to  improve- 
ments, showing  that  to  make  Land  Act  as  useful  as  it 
could  be,  some  changes  must  be  made,  such  as  the  - 
principle  of  Ulster  tenant-right,  4194,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  disturbance  clause,  4197.  In  Roscommon 
had  a number  of  cases,  through  landlords  trying  to 
raise  the  rent,  which  in  many  cases  he  was  able  to 
settle,  by  getting  landlord  to  grant  leases,  bog  being 
attached  to  each  farm  at  7s.  6d.  per  acre ; leases 
had  maps  upon  them,  and  were  drawn  up  at  a very 
moderate  cost,  as  a common  form  was  settled  for 
them  all.  Has  heard  no  complaints,  4204-08. 
Has  awarded  the  maximum  scale  for  disturbance  in 
six  or  seven  cases,  4214.  Suggests  a new  scale  of 
compensation  for  disturbance,  4216.  Case  where 
landlord  turned  out  a tenant,  thinking  he  could  get 
more  than  the  compensation  from  the  incoming 
tenant,  4218.  Had  no  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  “ predecessor  in  title,”  4220—21.  Had  no  claim 
made  by  tenant  for  reduction  of  rents,  had  actions 
by  landlords  for  an  increase,  4223-24.  Land  Act 
discouraged  evictions,  through  compensation  for  im- 
provements and  disturbance,  4225—7.  A case  on 
Colonel  King-Harman’s  estate  of  a claim  under  Land 
Act,  4236.  Gives  a list  of  ejectments  for  overholding 
and  on  title,  in  County  Roscommon,  4238.  A tenant 
should  not  be  turned  out  till  he  is  paid  for  his  own 
improvements,  4240-1.  Execution  should  be  sus- 
pended until  appeal  has  been  heard,  4243.  Does 
not  issue  execution  till  the  crops  are  saved,  4244— 
45,  4285.  Suggests  that  in  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  extreme  execution  should  not  be  put  in,  till 
two  years  are  due  : had  many  ejectments  for  one 
year’s  rent,  4251.  Deasy’s  or  Cardwell’s  Act  facili- 
tates ejectments,  4258-4254.  Even  with  Ulster 
. custom  there  should  be  some  means  of  ascertaining 
the  rent,  so  that  the  custom  may  not  be  eaten 
away  by  rent-raising,  4260—61.  Would  extend  an 
amended  Ulster  tenant-right  to  all  Ireland,  4263. 
Tenants  as  a rule  make  improvements,  4266. 
Landlords  should  be  allowed  for  improvements 
in  the  rent,  4267.  Large  landlords  most  liberal — 
.cases  of  liberality  on  Lord  Bandon’s  and  Lord 
Bantry’s  estates,  *4269.  Would  give  a tenant  the 
value  of  his  improvements  even  if  he  owed  two 
years  rent ; minus  the  arrears,  or  a proper  deduc- 
tion, 4276-77.  Legal  expenses  deter  tenants  from 
fighting  arise  of  rent,  4289.  Suggests  a settled  form 
of  lease,  4289.  If  a tenant  owes  two  years’  rent,  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  any  thing  for  the  good- 
will of  the  place,  as  he  shows  he  does  not  value  it,  by 
neglecting  to  pay  his  rent,  4298.  Ulster  right  of  sale 
good  for  landlords,  4300. 

Butler,  Mr.  Patrick  F.,  Mullinavat ; Counties  Water- 
ford and  Kilkenny ; shopkeeper,  formerly 
agricultural  labourer. — Dublin. 

Statements  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  farm 
labourers,  their  dwellings,  which  are  unsuitable  for 
human  habitation,  4302-4310, 4354.  Theyarerented 
too  high  and  have  no  gardens  or  liaggarts,  paying  from 
£3  to  £5  per  year,  4311-12.  Wages  from  5s.  to  6s. 


a week  in  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  not  including 
their  houses,  4315-18.  But  are  fed  in  addition  to 
theirwages,  4320.  During  harvest  they  get  2s.  6<i.to 
3s.  a day  for  eight  or  ten  day,  4326.  Employment 
beino-  very  scarce,  they  are  discontented,  4329.  If 
better  housed  and  educated,  would  be  better  disposed, 

4331.  Suggests  giving  them  gardens  for  potatoes, 

4332.  And  employing  them  in  reclaiming  waste 
lands,  and  drainage  in  the  dull  seasons,  4333-35. 
Would  use  the  Church  surplus  to  build  them  houses 
and  gardens,  to  be  paid  back  by  a yearly  rent  : 
the  labourers  would  give  up  their  claim  to  Pooi-- 
rate  relief  if  this  were  done,  4336-39.  Farmers 
manage  by  having  servant  boys  in  the  house  and 
employ  few  labourers,  4351-52. 

Battersby,  Mr.  Robert  H.,  Lakefield,  Crossakecl ; 
County  Meath,  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds ' largely  under  Lord  Darn  ley,  under  lease 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  1854,  4366—69.  Made 
great  improvements,  was  offered  fee  of  farm  for 
£5,000,  4372-76.  At  end  of  lease  was  told  he  would 
be  accepted  as  tenant,  if  he  paid  £35  a year  increase, 
and  signed  an  agreement  terminable  on  six  months’ 
notice,  4377.  Gives  clauses  in  agreement,  4378- 
80.  Refused  to  sign  agreement,  was  evicted, 
43S1.  The  case  in  court,  4342.  Obtained  £525, 
which  did  not  nearly  compensate  him,  as  he 
had  to  pay  cbsts,  4384-86.  Also  holds  from  Mr. 
Napper  131  acres,  rent  raised  from  £92  16s.  -id.  to 
£200,  owing  to  his  improvements  ; has  it  for  his 
life,  4388-98.  A large  number  of  valuable  trees, 
planted  by  his  father,  valued  by  agent,  who  put  his 
own  value  on  them,  4393—95.  Opinion  of  Judge 
Fitzgerald  on  this  subject,  4395.  Gives  another 
case,  of  high  rent,  under  a different  landlord,  4398- 
440  i . Complains  of  a perpetuity  lease,  4402-4405. 

M‘ Elroy,  Mr.  Samuel  C.,  Ballymoney;  Counties 
Antrim  and  Down,  Newspaper  Proprietor  and 
A uctioneer. — Belfast. 

Secretary  of  Antrim  Tenant-right  Association  and 
Route  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  4405-7.  Bel- 
fast resolutions  at  Tenant-right  Conference  in  Bally- 
money, in  1870,  4411-3.  Resolution  of  Route 
Tenants’  Defence  Association,  28th  February,  1870, 
defining  Ulster  Tenant-right,  4413-6.  Definition 
of  Ulster  Tenant-right  adopted  by  Belfast  National 
Land  Conference,  in  1874,  4419-24.  A Statutory 
right  to  hold  at  fair  rent,  with  free  sale,  subject  to 
reasonable  veto  on  incoming  tenant,  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  while  rent  paid  and  land  tilled  in  hus- 
bandlike manner,  would  give  general  satisfaction, 
4425-7.  If  tenants  were  owners,  no  need  fox- 
clauses  against  subdivision,  4427.  Removal  of  ob- 
structions on  fx-ee  sale  of  land  woxxld  x-emove  most  of 
the  evils  of  land  occupation  in  Ireland,  4429.  By 
abolition  of  entail,  px-imogenitxxre,  and  settlements, 
4429-31.  Resolutions  of  Dxxblin  Land  Conference, 
1875,  adopting  px-evious  Dublin  axxd  Belfast  Con- 
fex-ence  resolutions,  4432.  Resolxxtions  of  Dublin 
Land  Conference,  1873 — (a.)  Failxxx-e  of  Land  Act 
in  giving  sense  of  security,  (6.)  Evex-y  Irish  tenant 
should  have  benefit  of  Ulster  Custom.  Definition 
of  Ulster  Custom.  Right  to  continue  in  occupatioxx 
at  fair  rent,  fixed  at  intervals  xxot  less  than  thirty- 
one  years,  and  excludixxg  tenant’s  interests  and  im- 
px-ovements.  This  right  the  ancient  liistox-ic 
tenant-right  of  Ulster,  4432.  The  Ulster  Custom 
. gives  security,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  province,  4433-8.  Resolxxtions  at  pxxblic 
meeting  in  Ballymoney,  23rd  -January,  ] 880,  in 
favour  of  conferring  oxx  all  tenaxxts  firm  tenxxre,  pro- 
tectioxx  against  frequent  and  unjust  claims  for  in- 
ci-easeof  rent,  and  free  sale — these  being  the  incidents 
of  the  genuine  tenant-right  custom,  4442.  Peasant 
proprietorship  woxxld  elevate  the  social  condition  of 
farmers,  and  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  coxxntx-y 
and  State.  Restrictions  on  working  of  Bright 
clauses  should  be  x-emoved,  and  landlords  be  en- 
abled to  give  pex-petuity  leases  at  fair  rents,  4442. 
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List  of  sales  of  tenant-right  in  Ballymoney  district 
from  1865  to  1880,  giving  acreage,  rate  of  purchase, 
and  tenure,  4443-6.  Where  tenant-right  exists, 
tenants  are  prosperous,  rents  well  secured,  and  fee- 
simple  sells  better,  4454-5.  Small  lots  sell  best, 
4456-60.  Fee-simple  and  tenant-right  interest  are 
never  sold  together,  4461.  Case  of  purchase  and 
subsequent  sale  by  landlord  of  tenant-right,  4462. 
Free  sale  of  land  would  raise  its  price  very  much’ 
446 1.  .Tenant-right  exists  at  end  of  leases,  and  is 
recognised  by  landlords  as  well -as  tenants,  4465-6. 
Landlords  in  Ballymoney  district,  4467.  All  the 
Antrnn  landlords  recognize  the  Ulster  Tenant  Cus- 
tom, 4468.  Case  of  sale  of  tenant-right  immediately 
after  expiration  of  lease,  4469-77.  When  lease  ex- 
pires tenant  has  right  to  hold  on  at  a fair  rent  as 
the  continuous  occupant,  4493-5,  Rents  have  not 
Deen  lower  during  last  ten  years.  Value  of  tenant- 
right  has  increased  last  fifteen  years,  4480-2.  Sales  of 
tenant-right  in  1880  difficult  to  effect,  4482.  Men 
are  not  disposed  to  sell,  as  there  is  no  proper  com- 
petition at  present,  4483.  None  of  those  in  list  were 
Fi.  Fa.  sales',  4484.  Since  Land  Act  land  has  produced 
more,  4487,  and  tenants  feel  more  secure,  4488. 
Land  Act  has  done  more  for  Ulster  than  for  rest 
of  Ireland,  4489.  Ulster  tenants  have  lost  more 
by  increased  rents  than  they  have  gained  by  com- 
pensation given  in  the  Land  Courts,  4489-91.  Bad 
crops  in  1868,  4492.  Custom  is,  that  the  tenant 
has,  at  end  of  lease,  the  same  tenant-right  that  his 
neighbour  has,  4493.  Judge  Barry’s  decision  in 
ZFKeoion  v.  Beauclcrc  did  more  injury  than  any 
other  as  to  leasehold  tenant-right,  4494-5.  Price 
of  tenant-right  is  affected  by  various  local  circum- 
stances, 4496-7.  If  in  a tenant-right  district, 
leasehold  tenant-right  should  be  presumed,  4497-9. 
Continuous  occupancy,  with  free  sale  and  fair 
rent,  would  meet  all  difficulties,  4500.  First 
brunt  of  a bad  year  is,  in  tenant-right  district, 
Borne  by  tenant,  4501.  Very  often,  before  the  fee- 
simple  could  be  touched,  the  whole  tenant-right 
miffht  be  lost,  4502.  More  sales  of  tenant-right  in  • 
good  than  in  bad  year,  4504.  In  bad  years  they 
hold  on,  4505.  Getting  time  from  creditors 
4506-7.  And  from  landlord,  4508.  A landlord 
who  gives  right  of  sale  is  clear  from  all  claim,  4509. 

A term  near  its  end  sells  as  well  as  a long  term 

as  the  transaction  is  based  on  the  custom,  4510-1. 
Usual  to  increase  rent  at  end  of  lease,  4512. 
Tenant  does  not  object  to  fair  increase,  4513. 
Tenant  being  partner  with  his  landlord  should  have 
a voice  in  settling  the  rent,  4513.  Extra  rent  may 
eat  up  the  tenant-right.  Two  cases  of  landlords  ad- 
vancing for  improvements,  and  charging  tenants 
percentage  therefor,  4514-4521.  Bad  feeling  created 
by  raising  of  rent  on  change  of  tenancies  on 
Downshire  and  other  estates,  4522.  Rent  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration  with  right  of  appeal  to 
Land  Court,  4523-8.  Compulsory  arbitration  with 
umpire  appointed  by  arbitrators,  or  if  they  could 
not  agree^  to  umpire,  a Government  arbitrator, 
4529-4537.  Objection  that  where  land  set  low, 
tenant  sells  the  landlord’s  property,  would  be  met  by 
the  scheme  of  arbitrated  rent,  4538-40.  Case  of 
M‘ Peake  v.  Stewart  in  Gounty  Antrim  Land  Court, 
lenantsold  by  auction,  and  landlord  refused  to  accept 
purchaser  at  ,£540,  4541.  Claim  against  landlord 
for  £540  dismissed  because  sale  by  auction  not 
customary,  and  because  no  notice  to  quit  served, 
and  ckim  excessive  in  amount  (Chairman  thought 
£252  enough),  4542-5.  Right  of  free  sale  should 
be  capable  of  enforcement  in  court,  4545.  Case 
of  Robert  Crawford.  Attempted  sale  of  lease  of 
J9  acres  at  £70  rent,  under  Mr.  Alexander 
Montgomery  for  £712,  to  Mr.  Dinsmore,  highly 
respectable  and  solvent.  Agent  refused  to  accept 
jum  as  tenant  on  ground  of  alleged  understanding 
Orawford  was  to  expend,  but  did  not,  £100  on 
bunding  improvements,  4549.  Price  not  excessive, 


4548,  4545.  Subsequently  sold  in  1879  for  £400, 
4545.  Landlord  should  have  reasonable  veto  on 
purchaser,  4546.  The  reasonableness  of  the  veto  to 
be  inquired  into  by  Land  Judge,  4547.  Landlord 
taking  up  farm  should  give  market  value,  4547-50. 
No  redress  under  I, and  Act  where  landlord  does 
imt  disturb,  4551.  The  Bally willan  cases  (Mr. 
W.  G.  Lawrence,  landlord)  of  increased  rent. 
Rents  raised  excessively  at  end  of  lease.  Tenants 
submitted  because  the  decision  on  leasehold  point 
would  be  against  them,  4551.  Present  rents  are  rack- 
rents,  4552-5.  And  nothing  could  be  got  for  tenants’ 
interests,  4556.  Case  of  Mr.  John  Adams  (W 
G.  Lawrence,  landlord),  4559-4564.  Case  of  Field  v. 
Allen.  Inadequate  compensation  given  by  Chair- 
man. Loss  of  £500  by  decision,  4565.  Case  of 
lease  offered  by  agent  of  Macartney  estate  forfeiting 
the  entire  tenant-right  interest,  4569.  Purchasers 
give  more  outside  the  office  than  estate  rules  permit, 
4572.  Case  of  agreement  required  by  Lord  Robert 
Montague  from  purchaser  of  tenant-right,  that  at 
end  of  lease  he  would  make  no  claim  for  money 
paid  under  existing  or  future  Land  Act— though 
tenant-right  in  form  of  private  sale  exists  on 
estate,  4573.  All  tenants,  large  and  small,  should 
be  prohibited  contracting  themselves  out  of  Land  Act, 
4577.  The  Ulster  custom  being  beneficial  to  land- 
lord, tenant,  and  country,  should  be  preserved 
against  encroachments  of  landlord.  The  public 
have  an  interest  in  its  preservation,  4578.  List 
of  tenants’  rents  raised  in  1876,  giving  old  and  new 
rent  and  Government  valuation,  4581.  Case  of 
rent  raised  five  times  since  1865  and  now  double 
what  it  was  then,  4581.  Government  valuation  of 
heavy  clay  soils  too  high  even  for  a lettin-r  rent  • 
but  fair  on  light  loamy  soils,  or  light  warm  lands 
generally,  4582-3.  Heavy  clayey  soils  are  a dru°- 
in  the  market,  4584-5.  In  wet  seasons  produce 
little,  4586-90.  Government  valuation  of  lain!  in 
Ulster  higher  than  in  South  or  West,  4591.  Case 
of  enormous  rent  destroying  the  tenant-right, 
4597-9.  Case  of  limitation  of  price  of  the  tenant- 
right  which  a tenant  could  have  got  from  an  un- 
objectionable tenant,  4600-2.  Where  tenant-rio-ht 
•sells  highest,  estates  are  best  conditioned  and 
farmers  most  prosperous;  4603.  Ulster  tenants 
not  disposed  to  give  fancy  pride  for  tenant-right, 
4604.  A man  may  have  to  borrow  part  of  the 
purchase  money  and  yet  be  a solvent  purchaser, 
4005.  Inquiry  into  circumstances  of  tenant  un- 
necessary. An  insolvent  tenant  would  soon  have 
to  sell,  and  another  would  get  it,  4606,  4611. 
Landlord’s  objection  to  incoming  tenant  should  be’ 
confined  to  character,  4609-12.  Landlords  should 
not  have  right  to  evict  for  dilapidation  or  deteriora- 
tion,  4613-6.  Deterioration  could  hardly  ever 
affect  the  landlord’s  security,  if  the  rent  were  fair  • 
and  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  occur  in  an  isolated’ 
case  or  two,  than  establish  an  inquisitorial  investi- 
gation into  the  position  and  circumstances  of  indi- 
viduals, 4617.  Would  permit  eviction  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  4618.  Would  give  landlord  a 
reasonable  veto  as  to  solvency  and  character,  4619— 

21.  Case  of  rent  raised  from  £23  10s.  to  £35 
°'\,fle  °f  tenant-right — involving  loss  to  seller 
4622.  Increase  of  rents  at  time  of  transfer,  in- 
frmgements  of  the  Custom.  They  prevent  sale. 
uf7oS1°ns  rnof  rent  s,10uItl  be  made  periodically, 
4022-j.  Two  estates  on  which  since  1872,  tenants 
not  allowed  to  sell  for  more  than  ten  years’  mir- 
4®26-  'v°i'fch  fifteen  years’  purchase, 

t '•  Case.of  fa™i  offered  by  public  auction,  on 

Lord  Bangors  estate,  the  agent  offering  to  recom- 
mend for  acceptance  as  tenant,  any  solvent  and 
respectable  person  who  might  become  purchaser  at 
rate  of  Id  per  acre,  4629-30.  Land  Act  has 
abolished  Ulster  custom  on  townparks,  4631-2. 

Cases  of  true  agricultural  holdings  denominated 
townparks  m the  tenement  valuation,  4632.  The 
Act,  excepting  townparks  from  section  1,  the  land- 
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lords  abolished  the  Ulster  custom  upon  such 
holdings,  4633.  Custom  in  case  of  Ballymoney 
townparks  up  to  1865,  to  sell,  subject  to  usual 
custom  of  estate.  . No  sale  permitted  since  1870, 
4634.  For  revival  of  Ulster  custom  upon  all 
townparks.  whether  held  by  occupiers  or  farmprs, 
4635-6.  Ulster  custom  formerly  existed  in  certain 
towns  and  villages,  4637.  In  favour  of  village 
tenant-right,  4638-9.  Would  apply  Ulster  custom 
to  pasture  lands,  excepted  by  section  15,  even  held 
by  big  graziers,  4640-1.  Graziers  in  many  cases 
not  allowed  to  till,  4644.  Objections  to  expropri- 
ation of  landlords,  4645.  It  would  be  a national 
calamity,  4647.  In  case  of  eviction  tenant  should 
get  a penal  sum  of  one-third  in  addition  to  full 
market  value,  4648-9.  Removal  of  obstructions  to 
free  sale  of  estates,  would  lead  to  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  land  being  owned,  before  a 
century,  by  the  occupiers,  4650-3.  Paper  of  Dr. 
M'Knight,  on  tenant-right  custom  of  Ulster, 
adopted  by  witness,  4654.  Origin  of  the  custom 
in  the  “ orders  and  conditions  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster.”  The  Plantation  had  regard  not  to  the 
King’s  or  the  Undertaker’s  private  profit,  but  the 
public  peace  and  welfare,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  public  service.  Three  classes  of  Undertakei's — 

1.  English  and  Scottish.  2.  Servitors  in  Ireland. 

3.  Irish  to  be  made  freeholders.  Different  head- 
rents  paid  by  these  three  classes.  Crown  rents 
only  charged  on  land  fit  for  agricultural  occupancy, 
bogs,  barren  lands  and  forests  being  free  from 
Crown  charge.  All  improvements  in  successive 
acres  made  by  tenants.  So  that  estates  enlarged 
tenfold.  Instance,  the  great  Wood  of  Glenconkein, 
county  Derry,  all  now  reclaimed.  For  rebuilding 
Derry  city,  Crown  granted  £50,000  worth  of  oak 
timber  from  Glenconkein.  Crown  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  plantation.  Tenancies  at  will  pro- 
hibited. Confiscation  by  Charles  I.,  of  estates  of 
London  companies  in  county  Derry.  Plantation 
rents  should  not  exceed  one-half  of  a rack-rent. 
Bog  rents  a modern  usurpation.  The  original 
Undertakers  bound  to  let  one-third  in  perpetuity, 
and  remainder  for  years,  life  in  tail,  or  fee-simple. 
The  original  Ulster  custom.  “ Hearts  of  Steel  ” 
insurrection  caused  by  attempt  to  destroy  the 
custom.  Case  in  1830,  tried  at  county  Armagh, 
when  custom  held  not  binding  in  law.  Attempt 
to  restrict  and  finally  abolish  the  custom.  The 
Tommy  Downshire  Boys.  Sharman  Crawford’s 
first  Bill,  1835.  Crawford  and  Shiels’  Bill,  1836. 
The  Devonshire  Commissioners’  report,  hostile  to 
tenant-right,  led  to  the  estate  rules.  Ulster  custom 
implies  proprietary  right  or  interest  in  tenant  with 
right  to  sell  to  highest  bonajide  purchaser,  implying 
the  right  of  continued  occupancy  and  negativing 
arbitrary  eviction.  Estate  rules  are  not  usages 
within  meaning  of  Land  Act.  Any  interference 
with  the  custom  should  be  matter  for  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  Land  Court  by  either  party.  Dis- 
traint should  be  abolished,  4654. 

Morton,  Mr.  James,  Belfast ; Counties  Antrim  and 
Wicklow,  Solicitor. — Belfast. 

Definition  of  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  4659. 
Its  origin  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  4659.  Its 
working  at  present  very  unsatisfactory,  as  there  is 
no  means  of  settling  fair  rent,  4660.  Rent  should 
be  found  by  valuing  the  land,  less  the  value  of  the 
tenant’s  permanent  improvements,  4661.  The 
rent  at  which  the  tenant  took  it,  or  at  which  it  was 
held  when  fee  was  last  purchased,  should  be  de- 
clared perpetual,  4662-5.  Or  subject  to  alter- 
ations at  stated  periods,  4666,  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  failing  that  by  Coimty  Court  J udge, 
on  skilled  evidence,  4667.  The  equity  of  the  Ulster 
custom  exists  in  other  parts  of  Ireland— other 
parts  have  been  planted,  and  other  planters  have 
improved.  Many  such  cases  in  Wicklow  and 


Carlow,  4668.  Should  be  extended  to  all  Ireland, 
4669.  In  poor  small  holdings  little  would  be  done ; 
but  in  time  the  weaker  would  be  purchased  out  by 
the  stronger,  4671-2.  Defect  of  Act  was  not 
putting  all  landlords  on  same  footing,  fixity  of 
tenure,  4673-5.  Greater  improvements  made  by 
tenants  in  Leinster,  where  no  custom,  and  on 
tenancies  from  year  to  year,  or  on  short  leases, 
4675-7.  Case  of  improving  tenant  evicted,  but 
his  family  retained  in  occupation,  and  himself 
receiving  annuity,  4678—4683,  4696-8.  Tenant  is 
entitled  to  added  value,  caused  by  his  improve- 
ments, 4684-4695.  Leases  must  be  long  ones,  to  be  of 
anv  advantage,  4699-4700.  Rent  raising  in  Ulster, 
4701-2.  Compulsory  power  of  purchase  for  hold- 
ings over  £50  a year,  4703-5.  Against  purchasing 
out  landlords  of  Ireland  at  one  swoop,  47 07 . Only 
where  tenant  possessed  one-third  of  the  money, 
4708-9.  Facilities  for  borrowing  remainder,  4710. 
Costs  of  title  too  high,  4711.  Price  should  recoup 
landlords,  4712.  Power  of  purchase  largely  taken 
advantage  of  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  4 1 1 o. 
Further  powers  to  County  Court  Judge,  4714. 
Suggestions  on  law  expenses,  4716-19.  Arterial 
drainage  should  be  undertaken  by  State,  4(20. 
How  paid  for,  47  2 1 . Points  in  Land  Act  requiring 
amendment,  4725-28.  Case  of  hardship,  tenant 
evicted  at  end  of  lease  without  compensation  for 
tenant-right  or  improvements,  4729.  Would  com- 
pensate for  improvements,  no  matter  when  made,  if 
unexhausted,  4731 . Ulster  custom  keeps  down  rent, 
4733-6.  Case  of  rent  raising  130  per  cent,, 
4737-S.  Statement  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  4741-7.  Fixity  of  tenure 
the  only  remedy,  case  in  point,  47 48. 

Ferguson,  Mr.  James,  Silversprings ; County  Antrim, 
Tenant  Farmer. — -Belfast. 

Member  of  several  associations,  4749.  Case  of 
loss  of  tenant-right  at  end  of  lease,  4750  ; and  in- 
crease of  rent  on  own  improvements,  4750-4.  Old 
lease  thirty-one  years';  on  its  expiration  forced  into 
taking  new  one  at  increased  rent,  debarring  all 
claim  under  Land  Act,  4760-1  ; 4768-9.  Yearly 
tenants  in  better  condition,  no  increase  of  rent, 
4764-5.  Paid  large  sum  for  lease  (with  con- 
sent of  agent)  in  expectation  of  tenant-right  at 
termination  of  lease,  4771-3.  No  claim  except  in 
case  of  eviction,  4778-9.  Another  instance 
of  rent  raised  on  tenants’  improvements, 
47S1-90.  Case  where  reasonable  increase  might 
take  place,  4796-4802.  Rent  raising  a common 
practice,  Lord  Cairns’  lease,  4807-9.  The  law  in 
fault  not  the  landlords,  4810.  Fixity  of  tenure  at 
fair  rents,  no  disturbance  save  for  non-payment, 
landlord  to  have  right  of  pre-emption,  4812-15.  No 
security  for  improvements,  4816-17.  Case  of, 
4819-22,  4831.  Compulsory  leases  with  fine, 
4823-6.  Case  of  refusal  and  notice  to  quit,  4827-30. 
To  contract  out  of  Land  Act  should  be  illegal, 
4834.  Case  of  purchase  on  Lord  Cairns’  estate  by 
the  tenantry  without  taking  advantage  of  Bright 
clauses,  4841-5.  List  of  prices  paid,  4845.  Diffi- 
culty of  getting  money  from  Board  of  Works, 
4847-50.  Great  desire  in  North  to  purchase, 
485S.  One-third  too  large  a proportion  of  pur- 
chase-money for  tenant  to  pay,  4859.  Afraid  to 
improve  from  fear  of  increase  of  rent,  4859—60. 
Condition  of  purchasers  from  Lord  Cairns,  4861-3. 
Tenant  purchasers  from  Mr.  Agnew  : their  circum- 
stances since,  4863-6.  Prevention  of  subletting  and 
subdivision  by  Board  of  Works  unreasonable, 
4869-71.  Would  not  force  landlords  to  sell,  4875-7. 
Towards  end  of  lease  farms  are  let  run  down  from  feel- 
ing of  insecurity,  4878-9.  In  favour  of  arbitration, 
4880-2.  On  Lord  Donegall’s  estate,  rents  increas- 
ing, tenants  improvements  valued,  4882-3.  Drainage 
by5 Lord  Templeton  under  Board  of  Works,  tenant 
paying  interest,  4884.  Office  rules  more  numerous 
since  Land  Act,  4885-7.  Rent  raising  previous  to 
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Ferguson,  James. — continued. 
sale,  ^4888-9.  Against  limiting  tenant-right, 
4890-7.  In  cases  of  purchase,  disapproves  of  small 
holdings  and  subdivision;  case  on  Mr.  Owens’ 
estate,  4906-11.  Labourers’  wages,  4912-13. 
"Would  give  reasonable  veto  to  landlord,  4914-16. 

Boyd,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  Belfast;  Co.  Down,  merchant 
and  underwriter. — Belfast. 

The  working  of  Land  Act,  4919.  In  the  case  of 
the  lands  of  Bloomfield  in  County  Down,  4921-31. 
Land  Act  a great  benefit,  4931-6.  In  favour  of 
extending  Bright  clauses,  but  fears  subdivision, 
4936-9.  Bright  clauses  should  be  made  applicable 
to  town  properties,  4940—3.  "Would  extend  powers 
of  tenants  for  life,  4944.  Against  forcing  landlords 
to  sell,  4945.  If  estate  in  market,  would  assist 
tenants  to  purchase,  4946-7.  System  of  loans 
under  Bright  clauses,  spoilt  by  Board  of  Works’ 
rules,  4948-52.  In  case  of  State  loans,  a check 
on  subdivision  necessary,  4953-9. 

Shillington,  Mr?  Thomas,  junior,  A.ltavilla,  Portadown ; 

county  Armagh,  Linen  Manufacturer. 

Belfast. 

Delations  between  landlord  and  tenant  unsatisfac- 
tory, 4963.  The  origin  of  Ulster  Custom,  4964-65  ; 
Want  of  security  tinder  Land  Act,  4966-7.  Modes 
of  ascertaining  value  of  tenant-right,  4968-71.  Va- 
riations in  rent  according  to  price  of  produce,  4972-3 
5047-8.  Instances  of  variety  in  rents  for  same  des- 
cription of  land,  4974-5.  Improvements  by  land- 
lord might  be  taken  as  basis  of  an  additional  rent 

4978-9.  Instance  of  uncertainty  under  which  tenants 
hold,  4971-3.  Case  of  exorbitant  rent,  4984.  Bene- 
ficial effect  of  Land  Act,  4986,  has  not  checked 
unfair  advance  of  rent,  4987.  Case  in  point, 4988-91. 
Average  rents  in  Armagh,  land  insufficiently  cul- 
tivated from  want  of  security  and  money,  4992-4. 
New  valuation  at  fixed  periods,  4995.  Tenement 
valuation  no  criterion  of  letting  value,  4997.  Sales 
under  Church  Act,  4998.  Suggestions  for  a new 
legislation,  4999,  5004  ; and  for  new  system  of  tene- 
ment valuation,  5005-6.  "Registration  to  be  done 
in  Court,  5007.  All  exceptional  powers  for  recovery 
of  rent  should  be  abolished,  5008-15.  Would  abolish 
law  of  distress,  5017-19.  Landlord  to  have  right  of 
veto,  5026-7.  Would  like  Land  Court  amended, 
5030-1.  Land  Act  does  not  give  sufficient  security, 
5034-7.  Bent  to  be  decided  by  arbitrators,  with  new 
valuation  as  basis,  5038-40.  With  right  of  appeal 
to  some  tribunal,  5041—3,  Latent  power  of  land 
should  be  taken  in  account  on  behalf  of  landlord, 
5044-6.  Bent  raising  on  tenant’s  improvements, 
5049-56.  Tendency  to  raise  repts  since  Land  Act, 
tenant-right  in  consequence  depressed,  5064-9, 
5074,  5114.  Tenant-right  can  be  totally  destroyed 
by  increases  of  rent,  5075-83.  Compulsory  for 
London  Corporations  to  sell,  but  not  ordinary  pro- 
prietors, 5089.  Law  of  entail  injurious,  5090-1. 
Notin  favour  of  a wholesale  proprietary,  would  assist 
in  some  cases,  5092-5.  Landlords  in  the  north  do  not 
make  improvements, 5096.  Case  showingrent  should 
be  lowered,  5102-3.  Few  sales  in  Landed  Estates 
Court,  5 1 04-5.  All  vested  interests  should  be  com- 
pensated for  in  case  rents  lowered,  5108-11.  In  most 
cases,  with  Government  advancing  three-fourths, 
tenants  would  be  able  to  purchase,  5128-30. 
Considers  it  a fair  thing  to  say  to  landlords — “ You 
must  give  perpetuity,  or  sell  to  your  tenants,”  5131-2. 
Artificial  manure  seldom  used,  land  deteriorating, 
5138-9.  Instances  of  compulsory  cultivation  of 
land  reclaimed  by  lowering  of  Lough  Neagh, 
5147-9.  No  tenant-right  on  holdings  obtamed 
without  payment,  5151-2.  Practically  there 
is  a good-will  in  every  tenancy  from  year  to  year, 
0153-5.  Tenant-right  once  purchased  by  landlord 
should  remain  his,  and  all  his  improvements,  pur- 
chased or  made,  should  be  ground  of  additional 


rent,  5162-5.  Office  rules  on  Duke  of  Manchester’s 
estate,  5166-76.  Considers  landlord’s  interest  the 
letting  value,  minus  what  belongs  to  the  tenant, 
5184-9.  Probable  origin  of  tenant-right,  5190-9. 

Evidence  concerning  labourers,  their  wages  and 
houses  ; no  gardens  as  a rule,  5397-99.  Not  very 
dependent  on  the  farmers,  as  they  hold  no  land, 
5401.  Difficulty  sometimes  in  case  of  death’ 
5401—2.  Condition  of  farm  labourers  deserving  of 
great  attention,  5407.  Hand  loom  weaving  as  an 
industry  dying  out;  wages  very  low,  5408-10. 

Robb,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Edenderry,  Portadown ; county 
Armagh,  Linen  Manufacturer. — Belfast. 

Landlord’s  power  of  veto,  5200.  Bight  of  pre- 
emption only  at  highest  value,  5201-6.  A tenant 
should  not  be  evicted  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent, 
5208-11.  If  a landlord  wishes  to  take  land  into 
his  own  hands,  something  should  be  added  for  com- 
pjory  purchase,  5214-17.  Tenants  not  free  agents, 

Ruddell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Aughacommon,  Lurgan ; county 
Armagh,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Concurs  generally  with  Mr.  Shillington,  5223. 
Circumstances  attending  purchase  from  Church 
Commissioners,  5223-33.  The  interest  of  proprie- 
tors to  improve,  5235.  Ulster  Custom  still  continues 
on  Church  lands  bought  by  other  than  tenants, 
5238-9.  Gave  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase 
at  28s.  per  acre,  5 25 1-6.  Bent  raised  at  end  ofleases, 
5265.  Tenant  generally  makes  improvements, 
5266-7.  Instance  of  improvement  stopped  from 
feeling  of  insecurity,  5275-81.  Tenant-right  on 
Church  property  sells  from  £12  to  £17  per  English 
. acre,  5282.  ° 

Robinson,  Mr.  John,  Druminally,  Portadown ; Co. 

Armagh,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Hard  case  where,  on  dropping  of  lease,  tenant 
ejected  without  any  compensation ; great  improve- 
ments made;  large  increase  of  rent  asked,  5287. 
The  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  fell  in 
in  1S68,  5288-9.  Befused  to  pay  increased  rent ; 
was  evicted ; no  compensation  for  improvements  • 
paid  rent  for  one  year  under  Emblements  Act,’ 
5292-5301.  No  tenant-right  on  estate;  grand- 
father and  father  made  all  improvements ; landlord 
did  not  even,  allow  for  drainage,  5308-9.  Increase 
of  rent  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  estate  at  change 
of  tenancy  or  death,  5321-3.  Case  where  tenant 
got  leave  to  sell,  and  not  finding  a purchaser  had  to 
pay  increased  rent  or  go,  5324-6.  Another  case  in 
point,  5327-30.  Custom  at  expiration  of  lease  to 
make  tenant  pay  £2  per  acre  for  shore  land,  re- 
claimed from  Lough  Neagh,  5335-7.  Tenant-right 
eaten  away  by  rent  raising;  cases  on  Lord  Ban- 
furly’s  estate,  5338-43,  5344-5.  No  security  for 
improvements  ; only  want  fair  rent,  free  sale,  and 
fixity  of  tenure,  5346-51.  Many  would  borrow, 
and  buy  under  amended  Bright  clauses,  5352-4. 
Legal  security  the  only  remedy,  5357. 

Walker,  Mr.  John,  Seagoe  Yilla,  Portadown;  Co. 

Armagh,  Tenant  Fanner. — Belfast. 

A purchaser  under  Church  Temporalities,  5359- 
60.  Was  charged  twenty-two  years’  purchase  on 
Lough  Neagh  drainage  rate,  instead  of  eight 
years;  had  no  remedy,  5361-8.  A great  benefit 
if  security  were  given,  5374-6.  Quite  agrees  with 
Mr.  Shillington’s  evidence  and  proposals,  5378-80. 
Bent  always  raised  at  change  of  tenancy,  5381-4. 
Which  reduces  tenant-right,  5386-7.  Free  sale 
would  improve  the  country,  5388-92.  No  sales 
during  last  year,  5396. 

Wrench,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Bro'okborough ; County  Fer- 
managh, Land  Agent.— Belfast. 

Agent  to  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  Lords  Bathdonnel 
and  Lanesborough,  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennar d,  anl 
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Wrench,  Frederick — continued. 
others;  collects  about  £40,000  a year,  5415-17. 
Has  experience  of  management  of  estates  in  Cavan, 
Westmeath,  and  Cork,  5418-19.  Tenant-right 
prevails  on  all  the  properties  he  is  agent  over, 
5420-G.  Custom  on  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s  estate ; 
valuators  chosen  by  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant ; 
landlord  appoints  umpire  acceptable  to  both,  5427- 
29.  Form  signed,  called  Change  of  Tenant ; accepted 
tenant  often  pays  largely  for  outgoing  tenant’s  im- 
provements, which  are  valued ; case  in  point, 
5430-6.  No  general  increase  of  rent  at  fall  of  a 
lease  or  change  of  tenancy;  if  vent  is  very  low 
sometimes  increased,  but  never  on  tenants’  im- 
provements, 5437-9.  This  system  is  called  custom 
of  arbitration,  and  is  most  satisfactory ; no  disputes 
or  complaints,  5440—2.  On  Sir  Thomas  B.  Len- 
nard’s  estate  the  custom  is,  permission  to  sell  by 
private  contract  to  solvent  tenant,  approved  of  by 
landlord ; price  not  restricted,  5444-6,  5454.  In 
case  of  dispute  is  often  asked  to  settle  between 
them ; for  all  practical  purposes  the  tenants  hold  at 
fair  rents,  with  fixity  of  tenure,  5453-6.  A very  good 
feeling  exists;  few  cases  of  rent  raising,  5457-8. 
Objects  to  tenants  having  to  pay  for  their  own  im- 
provements ; never  makes  them  ; public  auctions  not 
allowed;  does  not  approve  of  them,  5459-66. 
Buildings  not  valued,  except  those  erected  by  land- 
lord ; practically  tenants  make  all  improvements, 
5468_74.  Against  free  sale  ; landlord  should  have 
right  of  veto,  and  adjoining  tenant  the  preference, 
5481-4.  Price  of  tenant-right  affected  by  various 
causes ; quality  of  land,  Competition,  situation,  mar- 
kets, and  the  character  of  the  landlord,  5490-2. 
No  substantial  difference  between  improvements  on 
Sir  V.  Brook’s  and  tenant-right  on  other  estates 
5493-6.  System  of  arbitrators  and  umpires  work 
well,  5497.  Price  of  sale  not  interfered  with; 
arrears  of  rent  deducted,  5499,  5503.  One  claim 
under  Land  Act  in  eleven  years,  5505-7.  The 
case,  5506-13.  No  evictions,  except  for  non-pay- 
' ment  of  rent ; only  two  finally  evicted,  5516-18. 

' As  tenant’s  interest  was  sold,  rent  paid,  and  balance 
handed  back,  5519-21.  Never  distrain,  5522. 
Rents  reasonable ; tenants  well  off,  5526-9.  What 
he  knows  of  purchasing  under  Church  Temporali- 
ties ; not  a success ; could  not  pay  instalments ; had 
to  sell,  5530-9.  In  favour  of  peasant  proprietary, 
if  the  result  of  natural  causes,  provided  it  was  not 
forced,  and  a tenant  had  at  least  one-third  of  the 
money,  5540-6.  These  purchasers  had  no  means  of 
living,  but  the  land,  5551-56.  Tenants  do  not  im- 
prove more,  landlords  have  almost  all  ceased  to  do  so 
since  the  Land  Act,  5560-8.  Would  rather  make  im- 
provements themselves,  than  pay  per-centage  to  land- 
lords, 5564-5.  Small  tenants  would  prefer  to  be 
under  good  landlord,  at  fair  rent,  to  buying  their  hold- 
ings, 5566.  The  custom  as  to  labourers;  their  relation 
with  the  farmers,  5567-73.  Great  dissatisfaction 
among  them,  5575-80.  Their  wages,  5581— 2.  No  de- 
mand for  leases  since  Land  Act ; where  lease  did 
fall  in  tenant-right  allowed,  5583-5.  Objection  to 
County  Court  judges  as  arbiters  ; in  favour  of  new 
Government  valuation,  5586-8.  Compulsory 
peasant  proprietary ; the  substitution  of  one  class  of 
landlord  for  another,  and  that  a lower  class,  5593-5. 
Impossible  to  prohibit  peasant  proprietors  from  sub- 
letting, 5596-99.  Periodical  valuation  a better  plan, 
5600.  In  favour  of  extending  a well-defined  Ulster 
custom  to  all  Ireland,  5601—7.  It  is  not  the  custom, 
as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  to  raise  rents,  and  thus 
eat  away  tenant-right,  5608-12.  No  cases  of  leases 
barring  claims  under  Land  Act,  5613-18.  When 
rents  are  raised,  only  to  a fair  amount,  5619. 
When  tenant  leaves  improvements  are  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  the  good  will,  5629-34.  Sug- 
gests Government  valuation,  by  really  competent 
men,  of  good  position,  with  right  of  appeal  to  judge 
of  assize,  as  means  of  settling  rent  question,  5637-8. 
Tenants,  where  fairly  dealt  with,  are  well  disposed, 


5643-44.  The  present  valuation,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  fair  letting  value,  5645—6.  Case  where 
tenant  got  into  difficulties ; farm  sold  by  creditors 

5648. 

Quin,  Rev.  Charles,  P.P.,  Lower  Killery,  Camlough  ; 
county  Armagh. — Belfast. 

President  Camlough  Tenant-right  Association^ 

5649.  Farms  in  counties  Tyrone  and  Derry,  5651. 
Evidence  in  regard  to  reclaimed  land  in  Armagh 
and  Tyrone,  5654.  No  uniform  defined  custom  in 
Ulster,  5655-7.  Proprietary  rights  of  landlords, 
5658.  Tenant-light  subject  to  these  rights,  5659. 
Rents  increased  on  change  of  tenancy,  on  tenant's 
improvements,  since  Land  Act ; landlords  have 
invaded  tenants  rights  very  much,  5660-3. 
Cases  of  rent-raising  on  Lord  Castlestuart’s  estate. 
5664-71.  Case  of  Edward  Monahan,  5674-6, 
Rent  too  high  even  if  landlord  made  improvements, 
5677-9.  Landlord  should  be  allowed  for  latent 
power  in  land,  5680-1.  Eighty  ejectments  for  non- 
payment of  rent ; evicted ; are  now  caretakers, 
5685-9.  Rent  raising  on  Sir  John  Stewart’s 
estate  in  1852;  a second  increase  tried,  but  re- 
sisted, 569 1-S.  Other  instances  before  and  after 
Land  Act  on  Mr.  Henry’s  estate,  5701-7.  Tenant- 
right  allowed,  but  of  no  value  from  high  renting, 
5708-10.  Revision  of  rents,  5711-12.  Office 
rules  and  threatened  rise  of  rent  on  Mr.  Richard- 
son’s estate,  5715—23.  Increase  based  on  tenant's 
improvements,  5724-5.  Estates  when  bought  as  a 
speculation,  5728.  Rights  of  landlord  and  tenant 
want  defining,  5730.  Increase  of  rent  on  a sale; 
purchase  money  must  be  paid  through  office  ; sale  . 
limited  to  adjoining  tenants,  5731-2.  Price 
limited,  but  limitation  withdrawn,  5736.  No  sub- 
division without  consent,  5739,  Considers  office 
rules  illegal,  5740-2.  Tenant-right  diminished  by 
office  rules,  5743-46.  Increase  of  rent  on  every 
change  of  tenancy,  yearly  or  leasehold,  on  Mr.  Quinn’s 
estate ; rents  are  now  rackrents,  57 47-55.  Manage- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  Bond  McGeough’s  estate,  rent  raised 
on  every  excuse,  5756-8.  Raised  three  hundred 
per  cent,  on  tenant's  improvements ; tenant-right 
limited  to  £5,  but  resisted,  5759-60.  List  of  evic- 

e tions  ; case  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Hart,  57  60—68.  In 
favour  of  peasant  proprietary  from  experience,  but 
would  not  interfere  with  just  rights  of  landlords, 
5769-71.  Good  for  the  country  and  for  the  land- 
lords if  fair  price  given,  5772.  Government  as- 
sistance needed  by  advancing  money  on  the  security 
of  the  land,  5774-5.  Would  compel  London  Com- 
panies to  sell,  5776.  Government  to  raise  money 
by  means  of  bonds  ; cases  of  purchase  under  Church 
Act ; marked  improvements  made,  5777-8.  No 
advocate  for  compulsory  sale,  only  when  estate  was 
in  market  would  largely  assist  tenants  to  buy — 
amount  at  present  advanced  not  large  enough, 
5779-85.  A well-defined  tenant-right,  as  regards 
rent,  might  be  extended  to  all  Ireland,  5787-9. 
Impartial  tribunal  or  arbitration  to  fix  rents,  5792. 
Cases  of  high  rents  under  lease  held  on  Mr. 
Whaley’s  propei-ty,  5792-8,  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  tenants  are  forced  to  pay  the  whole 
county  cess,  roads  being  measured  in  farm — a great 
grievance ; case  in  point ; Land  Act  useless  as  far 
as- county  cess  is  concerned,  5857. 

O'Callaghan,  Mr.  Patrick,  Lisseragh,  Castleblaney ; 
county  Monaghan,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Present  law  a clog  upon  industry,  afraid  to  con- 
' tinue  improving  for  fear  of  rent  being  raised,  5803-8. 
Many  tenants  on  estate  would  improve  if  they  had 
security,  5809-10.  Rent  increased  at  will  of  land- 
lord, 5812-13.  The  man  who  will  give  highest 
rent  is  chosen  by  landlord,  5815-16.  RuleonLord 
Gosford’s  estate  at  fall  of  lease,  5S20.  Case  of  rent- 
raising on  tenant’s  improvements  on  above  estate, 
5824-5.  Another  instance  on  Mr.  Quinn’s  estate, 
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0 Callaghan,  Patrick — continued. 

5826-30.  Complains  that  landlords  will  not  allow 
more  than  a certain  number  of  labourers  on  their 
estates,  as  in  bad  times  they  go  to  the  workhouse 
and  so  increase  rates,  5821-2.  Condition  of 

“rs  lo  ■ °f  pe“* propri<" 

Barry,  Mr.  Michael,  P.L.Q.,  Tile  Cross,  Oamlouch  • 
County  Armagh,  Tenant  Farmer.— Belfast.  ’ 
Agrees  with  previous  witnesses, 5841.  Case  of  rent 
bemg  raised  on  tenants’  own  improvements,  5842-48 
No  increase  since  Land  Act,  but  afraid  to  improve' 

. 5849.  Rent  fixed  by  arbitration  ; fixity  of  tenure 
and  free  sale  would  satisfy  him,  5850-4. 

McGeany,  Rev.  Patrick,  R.C.C.,  Armagh.— Belfast. 
Agrees  substantially  with  evidence  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Quin  ; case  of  tenant-right  being  diminished  by  in- 
creases of  rent  on  Lord  Charlemont’s  estate,  5855. 

Young,  John,  Esq.,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena: 
County  Antrim,  Landowner. — Belfast. 

Definition  of  tenant-right,  considers  the  right  of  con- 
tinuous occupation  has  never  either  been  claimed  by 
tenant,  or  acknowledged  by  landlord,  5861-4.  Land 
Act  has,  in  his  opinion,  merely  rendered  legal  the 
customs  formerly  permitted  by  landlords,  5865-7. 
r oat1  “LneV^'a  case  °f  evictionsavo  for  nonpayment, 
q868-/  1.  Value  of  tenant-right  fixed  by  arbitration, 
just  as  well  as  by  auction,  5872.  A fair  representa-  - 
tion  of  tenant-right  would  be  that  on  a fair  rent 
being  paid,  revalued  at  certain  intervals,  tenant  is 
not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  land  is  wanted  for  some 
fixed  purpose,  5873-5.  Right  ofnoticetoquitackhow- 
ledged,  58/6.  Where  tenant-right  is  acknowledged 
no  claim  for  improvements  admitted  and  vice  versd 
5877-80.  High  tenant-right  advantageous  to  land- 
lord, unless  tenant  from  competition  gives  more  than 
the  value,  5882.  Landlord  should  always  have 
choice  of  tenant,  5883-6.  Exorbitant  prices  riven 
every  day,  5888..  The  result,  5889-91,  5894-6 
Objects  to  auction  on  ground,  that  it  is  invidious 
tor  landlord  to  object  to  highest  bidder,  5892-3 
Large  and  liberal  tenant-right  on  his  own  estate! 

089/ -8  Was  leased  in  1844  for  thirty  years,  was 

^QOUSnond  xr,et  m 1874’  when  leases  expired, 
O8JJ-5J02.  Valuator  appointed,  tenants  improve-  Sl 
meuts  not  valued,  1 6 or  1 7 per  cent,  increase,  5903-9. 

• h arms  are  small, not  much  capital  required,  5912—16 
A case  of  money  making  on  fifteen  acres,  5920-22’ 
Selling  value  of  tenant-right  influenced  by  sure 
. roundings,  rent,  landlord’s  character,  situation 
09_3  As  a matter  of  practical  experience,  there  is 
no  feeling  of  insecurity, 5924-5.  No  change  of  rent 
without  revaluation,  5926-8.  Suggests  a revalua- 
tion every  twenty  or  thirty  years  over  whole  pro- 
perty, giving  full  consideration  to  tenants’  improve- 
ments 5930-5.  Tenant,  at  falling  in  of  lease,  should 
have  protection,  5936.  No  undue  rent  raisin*,  or  l 

clauses  barring  tenanbriglit,  5937-9.  Landlords  ; 

f f™/,  towards  improvements  checked  by  Laud  ] 

Act,  5941-7.  Has  in  his  own  leases  inserted  clauses  1 
guaranteeing  tenant-right,  5947-9.  No  unwillin*-  ( 
*?  takTe,  leases  where  above  clause  is  inserted,  1 
o jou-l.  Rents  moderate  in  his  district,  5952-3  / 

U nder-tenants  in  wretched  con  dition,  paying  double  c 

in  comparison  to  head  tenant,  5057-60.  Labourers  c 
partly  agricultural,  partly  linen  weavers,  5961-4  f, 
Their  relations  with  farmers,  5965-71.  Entirely  in  * 
loSsrtb+T  lght  With  pr°Per  restrictions,  land-  d 
cannoi  S °f  arbitration,  in  case  tenant  t! 

SI?7/  f Iandlord>  to  determine  his  u 

mteicst  in  farm  Landlord  should  not  be  restricted  6 


6000  Landlords  right  to  resumption  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  cases  in  point,  6002-7.  Considers 
landlord  has  a right  to  any  rent  he  can  get  paying 
tenant  existing  tenant-right,  opposed  to  fixity  of 
tenure,  as  inf ringement  of  rights,  6008-14.  Tenants 
influenced  by  having  to  go  to  court,  and  before  a 
judge  who  knows  nothing  about  land,  6018-19. 
Approves  of  any  fair  system  for  preserving  value  of 
tenant-right,  but  in  case  of  dispute  landlord  to  have 
P-°If  ?oRSTmg  possession  on  Payment  of  tenant- 
right,  b02o-2/  An  injustice  to  extend  tenant- 
right  to  all  Ireland,  6028-31.  Existing  prices  the 
standard  for  rent,  6035-38. 

M‘Neill  Edmund,  Esq.,  Craigdun ; County  Antrim 
Landowner  and  Agent  .—Belfast. 

Farms  under  a landlord,  6043.  Agent  over 
f/,0,00*  aTCS’  exclusive  of  perpetuity0  holdings, 
finto  ?'•>  A?,eeS  with  Mr'  Young  as  to  tenant-right, 
0U4J-51.  Always  insists  on  provision  being  made 
for  widow,  6052.  The  power  of  making  a will 
since  Land  Act,  the  cause  of  great  disputes : in  case  of 
no  will  becomes  the  property  of  whole  family  • in- 
stances, 6053-6.  No  eviction  under  notice  to 
quit  for  twenty-five  years, has  had  ejectments  for  non- 
payment, but  no  eviction  up  to  the  passing  of  Land 
Act,  has  been  obliged  since  then,  to  protect  tenant 
against  his  creditors,  6057-59.  Tenants  have  bor- 
rowed since  Land  Act  to  an  injurious  extent  and  are 
sold  up ; against  rules  of  estate  to  mortgage  or  sell 
permission> cases  of;  subsequent  proceedings, 
6061-/0.  Few  leases,  have  all  fallen  in,  revalued 
'farms  on  each  occasion;  taking  tenant’s  improve- 
ments into  consideration,  no  disputes,  instances  in 
point,  6071-7.  Not  in  favour  of  fixing  rents  by 
arbitration,  6079-80.  Present  valuation  not  relia- 
cooiaoneo  valuation  if  skilfully  done,  desirable, 
b08 1—2.  Suggestions  for  new  valuation,  a standard 
of  value,  6083-87.  Improvements  by  landlords 
checked  since  Land  Act,  as  they  are  afraid  they  will 
become  property  of  tenant,  6091-3.  Case  in  point, 
60J4.  Was  agent  over  small  estate,  since  sold 
to  the  tenants,  who  do  not  think  much  of  their  pur- 
chase, 6095-6101.  No  desire  on  part  of  tenants  to 
610‘>  3 616  tenant-right  is  fully  acknowledged, 


in  fixing  i.  i T,  iPUUluu  nOT  restricted 
T a reQt  ])y  Government  umpires,  5977-91 
Tenant, gettos  fail  value  of  tenantrigbt  L no 

fit  teuaT-Pn;n-  5"7-8'  emplrttically 

tnat  .tenant-nght  is  eaten  aray  by  increasls  of  rent. 


Swann,  Mr.  Thomas,  Lisburn ; county  Antrim,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Belfast. 

■ Tenant  on  Earl  of  Yarmouth’s  estate,  6105-6. 
Attempt  on  Hertford  estate  to  limit  tenant-right 
great  objection  to  this  throughout  the  country,’ 
6112-13.  The  question  as  to  value  of  tenant-ririit 
at  present  in  confusion ; few  sales  occurring  lately, 
6 118-1 9.  Interference  by  office  would  not  prevent 
sales  from  taking  place,  6120.  Tenant-right  at 
end  of  lease  not  disputed,  but  rent  invariably  raised, 
6121-3.  Instance  of,  6124-7.  Rents'  always 
creeping  up  and  indirectly  confiscating  tenant-right 
6128-29.  Case  in  point,  6129-85.  In  favour  of 
arbitrators  in  case  of  disputes,  with  a skilled  umpire. 
Most  anxious  that  tenants’  improvements  and  land- 
lords’ interest  should  be  kept  separate,  6136-9. 
Considers,  in  case  of  revaluation,  that  rents  would 
be  lowered,  in  fact  agriculture  demands  it,  6141-2. 
Arbitration  the  only  opening  at  present,  6152.  No 
cases  of  purchase  under  Bright  clauses,  farmers 
could  not  generally  pay  one-third,  6153-4.  Great 
feeling  of  insecurity  exists,  6155-7.  Fannin*  very 
good,  and  labour  always  plentiful,  6158-9.  ° Con- 
dition of  labourers,  the  relation  between  them  and 
the  farmers  very  good ; wages  10s.  to  12s.  per 
week,  house  and  garden  free,  with  land  for  potatoes, 
6161-6.  Custom  on  Downshire  estate  to  raise 
rente  on  falling  in  of  lease,  or  a change  of  tenancy, 
lower  of  rent  raising  the  great  grievance, 
6168.  Instance  of  landlord  forcing  tenant  to  pay 
share  of  income  tax,  6206. 
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Gray,  Mr.  William,  Laganbrae ; Counties  Antrim  and 
Down,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Rent  raising  on  Sir  Thomas  Bateson’s  estate, 
case  of  a farmer  named  Gilliland,  6169—4..  Rent 
raising  on  Sir  Thomas  Bateson’s  estate  an  innova- 
tion since  Land  Act ; sale  restricted  to  £10,  case 
of  Mr.  Wood’s,  6175-6.  Case  on  Sir  Richard 
Wallace’s  estate,  showing  the  custom  has  been 
changed  since  Land  Act,  6180.  Further  instances 
on  late  Marquis  of  Hereford’s  estate,  proving  this 
to  be  so,  6181.  Proposes  in  reference  to  arbitration, 
that  a registration  office  be  established  in  each 
petty  sessions  district,  6182-5.  Complain  not  of 
landlords  but  of  land  law,  6202.  Land  Act  did  not 
provide  sufficient  remedy,  6204-5. 

_A , B -,  Stoneford,  near  Lisburn ; County 

Antrim,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Tenant  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s.  Improved  and 
reclaimed  his  farm,  revalued  and  rent  raised, 
6187-91.  Now  holds  a lease,  tenant-right  secure 
at  fall  of  lease,  but  uncertain  as  to  how  much  his 
rent  may  be  raised,  6195-6201.  Anecdote  of 
valuator  taking  bribe,  6207. 

Perry,  Mr.  Joseph,  Grovehill,  Downpatrick ; County 
Down,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

For  four  years  secretary  to  Co.  Down  Fanners’ 
Association,  6210.  Ulster  custom  is,  continuous 
occupation,  free  sale  and  fair  rents,  6214—15. 
Evidence  with  regard  to  restrictions  placed  on  tenant- 
right  : fifty  years  ago,  same  custom  of  free  sale  existed 
on  all,  6216.  The  custom  first  limited,  then  denied 
on  John  Waring  Maxwell’s  estate  in  1834,  but 
allowance  for  drainage,  6217—18,  6224.  Colonel 
Forde  selected  tenant  and  appointed  his  own  valuator 
to  fix  the  price  of  sale,  but  now  allows  arbitration, 
6219-23.  Restricted  on  Lord  Bangor’s  estate  to 
£5  per  acre,  but  larger  sums  given  behind  backs, 
6224-5.  Where  free  sale  cannot  be  stopped,  plan 
of  raising  rent  at  transfer  is  adopted  since  the  Land 
Act,  6228-32.  The  question  of  tenant-right  con- 
tinuing at  termination  of  lease ; celebrated  case  of 
M‘Keown  v.  Beauclerc  in  1872,  6223-4.  Tenants 
have  no  security  in  improving,  6235-6,  6242.  In 
favour  of  valuations  at  fixed  periods,  6239-40. 
Would  extend  Ulster  custom  to  Ireland,  6244-6281. 
Rent  should  be  decided  before  instead  of  after  an 
eviction,  6245-6.  Arbitration  a fair  mode  of 
settling  differences  as  to  rent,  landlord  to  name 
one  arbitrator,  tenant  another,  and  an  impartial 
umpire  selected  by  the  two  appointed,  6248-50. 
Land  Act  has  checked  improvements  both  by  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  has  induced  rent  raising, 
6253-8.  Land  Act  fairly  interpreted  by  County 
Court  Judges,  6259-60.  A good  deal  of  reclama- 
tion going  on,  but  decreased  lately  in  consequence 
of  increased  price  of  labour,  6263.  Condition  of 
labourers,  6264-5.  Tenant  quitting  voluntarily 
cannot  claim  for  disturbance,  6267-8.  Should 
be  no  right  of  disturbance  except  for  public 
purposes,  6269-70.  All  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  are  the  result  of  tenant-right, 
6273-4.  Gradual  increase  of  rent,  will  result  in 
great  calamity  to  the  country,  6275-6.  Perpetuity 
leases  much  better  than  peasant  proprietorship,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  tenants  to  have  a certain  amount 
of  rent  to  pay,  6292-4. 

Gardner,  Mr.  Edward,  LL.B.,  Downpatrick ; County 
Down,  Solicitor. — Belfast. 

Agent  to  Colonel  Craig  and  Mr.  Craig-Laurie, 
6295.  Agrees  with  evidence  of  Mr.  Perry  in  re- 
ference to  Ulster  custom,  and  the  feeling  of  inse- 
curity produced  by  restrictions  and  office  rules,  such 
as  rent  raising  on  transfers.  Examples  of  this,  6298— 
6304.  Tenant-right  encroached  upon  by  advances 
of  rent,  case  of  Mrs.  Stitt,  6305-7.  Another  in- 
stance on  Ardglass  estate  of  a man  named  Grogan, 
6308—12.  Right  of  sale  denied  on  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
estate  limited  sale  up  to  time  of  Land  Act,  since 


which  the  right  ha3  been  denied,  6314-22.  Case 
of  Mrs.  Robinson  on  Finnehogue  estate,  6322-6. 
Forms  of  agreement  for  yearly  tenancies  have  come 
into  use  since  Land  Act  The  form  in  use  on 
Ardglass  property,  6326-7.  Agreement  used  on 
Lord  Bangor’s  estate,  with  clause  against  claim 
for  compensation,  6328-9.  These  were  used  on 
change  of  tenancy.  The  Dufferin  lease,  6330.  Case 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  6331.  A desirable  thing  to  secure 
fixity  of  tenure,  with  fair  rents,  6332. 

Moore,  Mr.  William  James,  39  Cromwel  1-road,  Belfast; 

County  Down. — Belfast. 

Further  particulars  of  Mrs.  Hughes’s,  case  (see 
No.  6331).  Also  case  of  John  Menown,  6335. 
Tenants  are  deterred  from  contesting  any  question 
by  the  expenses  of  proceedings  in  Court,  6336-7. 
Rent  raised  whenever  landlord  chose,  and  custom 
infringed  both  before  and  since  the  Land  Act ; 
hard  case  of  Hugh  Christian,  6340—44.  Instances 
of  rent  raising  on  tenant  improvements  on  Count 
Russell’s  property,  6345-8.  Case  of  infringement 
of  custom  by  forbidding  sale  on  Mr.  Mulholland’s 
property,  6348-9.  Another  instance  of  limiting 
sale  contrary  to  custom.  Case  of  Arthur  Atkinson, 
5349.  Where  estate  is  for  sale  tenant  should  have 
preference,  with  Government  advance  of  four-fifths 
of  the  purchase-money,  6851. 

Murray,  Mr.  Patrick,  Castlewellan;  County  Down, 

Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Attempt  to  raise  rents  all  over  Lord  Annesley’s 
estate,  and  proposal  to  re-value  the  whole  property, 
6352-4.  Sample  cases  on  each  townland,  of  in- 
crease, 6355.  Witness  and  another  tenant  resisted 
increase,  served  with  notice  to  quit,  6356-8.  Held 
under  lease ; reclaimed  a good  deal.  When  lease 
dropped  rent  was  raised,  6360-2.  His  case,  6363. 
Deputation  to  Lord  Annesley,  6363-4.  Agree- 
ment in  use  protecting  tenant-right,  but  with  clause 
against  bankruptcy,  6365-8.  Tenant-right  sells  for 
£50  per  acre.  No  improvements  made  by  land- 
lord. Further  cases  of  increase,  6369-72.  Case 
of  Widow  Murphy  on  Mr.  Thompson’s  estate  came 
into  Court.  Chairman  would  not  allow  increase, 
and  gave  decree  for  £40  an  acre,  6373-4.  Increases 
of  rent  at  change  of  tenancy  a great  hardship. 
Land  should  be  valued  by  a local  man  who  knows 
the  district  and  what  the  land  can  produce,  637 4—77. 
M'Aleena,  Mr.  James,  Castlewellan  ; County  Down, 
Auctioneer. — Belfast. 

System  of  purchase  on  Downshire  estate,  6379. 
Rent  considerably  increased  at  every  transfer; 
cases  in  point,  6380-1.  When  an  increased  rent 
takes  place  landlord  pays  half  county  cess,  6381-2. 
Tenant-right  destroyed  by  increased  rent ; instance 
of,  6383.  Mr.  Gartlan  compels  son  on  succeeding 
his  father  to  pay  all  arrears  due  before  1847,  or  his 
name  will  not  be  entered  in  rental,  6384.  Custom 
on  Lord  Roden’s  estate,  no  tenant-right,  out- 
going tenant  gets  a consideration,  6385-6,  6388, 
6398.  Up  to  Land  Act  sale  by  auction  permitted 
on  Lord  Annesley’s  estate,  not  since,  6387.  Tenants 
very  poor  and  in  a bad  state.  A great  many  private 
sales,  6391—3. 

Quinn,  Peter,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Newry ; Counties  Armagh, 
Down,  and  Tipperary,  Land  Agent.— Belfast. 

Is  land  agent  in  county  Armagh  for  forty  years, 
on  estates  of  Mr.  Close,  Mi-.  Hall,  Lord  Waterford, 
the  Newtownhamilton  estate,  the  Forkhill  estate, 
and  in  Tipperary  and  Down;  28,000  acres  in 
Ulstei-,  and  8,000  in  Tipperary,  6394-6,  6408-10. 
Tenant-right — the  power  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
dispose  of  his  interest  in  his  farm,  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  office,  6397-8.  The  custom  elsewhere 
in  Ulster  the  same,  except  that  on  some  estates  no 
restrictive  office  rules  apply,  6399.  On  estates  over 
which  he  is  agent,  no  disturbance,  but  continuous 
occupancy  provided  the  rent  is  paid,  6401-2.  And 
there  are  in  the  office  rules  restrictions  on  selection  of 
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Quinn,  Peter,  J.P. — continued. 
tenant  and  price  of  tenant-right,  6403,  6439. 
Tenant-right  has  worked  satisfactorily,  6404! 
Recent  agitation  in  Armagh  in  favour  of  free  sale, 
6405.  Limit  and  price  of  tenant-right  is  £15  per 
acre,  and  tenant  must  he  approved  of  by  landlord, 
6407.  These  limits  advantage  landlord  and  do  not 
disadvantage  tenant,  6412,  6475.  Improvements 
enter  little  into  price  of  tenant-right ; which  is  given 
for  sake  of  possession  — to  make  a livelihood, 
6413-5.  Selection  of  tenant  gives  opportunity  to 
adjoining  tenant  to  become  purchaser,  6416-7. 
Adjoining  tenant  has  preference,  6418.  On  Mr. 
Close’s  estate  tenants  fixed  maximum  limit  of  £15 
an  acre,  6412,  6420-5.  They  were  previously- 
restricted  to  £10  an  acre,  6426.  No  minimum, 
6424.  Never  less  than  £10  or  £1 2 per  acre  given! 
6426.  When  limit  £10,  payments  under  the  rose, 
6426,  6429.  Limit  also  exists  on  Major  Sbortall’s 
estates  in  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  and  on 
Forkhill  estate,  6432-3.  Limit  on  Mr.  John 
Martin’s  estate  in  county  Tyrone  is  £8  an  acre, 
6434-7.  Witness  only  agent  eight  years  there! 
6463.  No  general  raising  of  rents  last  twenty-five 
years,  but  on  expiration  of  leases,  if  rent  low,  there 
is,  6440,  6445-7,  6511-7.  Leaseholders  at  end  of 
lease  entitled  to  same  tenant-right  as  yearly  tenants, 
6448-5  0.  Case  of  land  claim  by  tenant  who  refused 
agent’s  offer  to  sell  to  adjoiningtenants  preferentially, 
6453.  Land  A ct  lias  not  affected  practice  on  estate,’ 
6458-60.  Only  interference  with  management  is 
that  indebted  tenants  defeat  small  creditors’  claims, 
646 1.-5.  Former  practice  in  case  of  tenant  insolvent,’ 
6465.  Some  decrees  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  but 
no  actual  evictions,  6466—7.  Tenants  pretty  well 
off,  6468.  Improvements  generally  made  by  tenant, 
6469-70.  Distraint  very  rare,  6471-2.  Limitation 
of  price  no  material  benefit  to  landlord  except  in 
. selection  of  tenant,  6476-9,  6518-9.  On  Tipperary 
estate,  four  tenants,  three  having  leases,  6480-6. 
Case  of  purchaser  from  Church  Commissioners  who 
sold  out  at  a profit  for  want  of  capital,  6488-91, 
6577-6594.  In  favor  of  enabling  tenants  with 
some  capital  to  buy  their  holdings  on  favourable 
terms,  6491-3.  Would  not  force  landlords  to  sell, 
6494.  Case  of  depreciation  of  landlord’s  estate  by 
offer  of  tenants  to  purchase,  6494.  Case  of  sales  to 
tenants  since  Land  Act ; some  have  since  done  well ; 
they  did  not  borrow  under  Bright  clauses,  6494- 
6502.  Would  allow  alienation,  but  not  sublettino- 
or  subdivision,  under  Bright  clauses,  6504-8.  Case 

of  leases  at  low  rents  granted  100  years  ago great 

subdivision  since,  6508-10.  No  ground  for  sense 
of  insecurity  through  raising  rents,  6511.  Rents 
not  generally  raised  on  tenants’  improvements — not 
on  change  of  tenancy  or  death  of  tenant,  6514-7. 
Tenant-right  makes  rent  sure,  6519.  No  fear  of 
loss  of  rent  or  deterioration  through  non  limitation 
f Prlce>  6518-23.  In  county  Tipperary  the  land- 
lords made  the  improvements,  and  the  leases  bar 
any  claim  to  tenant-right,  6525-6.  Where  land- 
lords make  improvements,  tenants  have  no  just 
claim  to  sell  good-will;  but  they  could  recoup 
themselves  in  increased  rent;  which  at  present 
would  be  a doubtful  prospect,  6527-32.  Ulster 
plantation  gave  no  part  of  property  in  the  land  to 
tenant,  6533-9  Ulster  tenant-right  .grew  up  by 
good  nature  of  landlord,  6540.  Extension  of  it  to 
south  would  not  be  just,  but  would  be  easiest 
settlement  for  southern  landlords,  6541.  Landlord 
might  be  compensated  by  payment  of  money,  lent 
by  Government,  on  occasion  of  new  tenancy,  6542-5. 
Leases  not  asked  for  before  or  since  Land  Act, 
A'7  leases  are  on  Newtownhamilton  estate, 
<3047.  On  two  estates  prior  to  Land  Act,  landlords 
gave  slates,  and  sometimes  timber  to  tenants  build- 
ing, 6549.  Since  ceased,  6550.  £15  limit  existed 
before  Land  Act,  6551.  Rent  about,  or  a little 
■ under  Government  valuation  in  Armagh ; double 
m -Tipperary,  6552-3.  Valuation  lower  in  south 


than  m north,  6553-4.  Answer  to  statements 
before  Commission  of  Doyle,  a tenant  of  late 
Edward  Quinn,  6355-6361.  Tenant  under  Ulster 
custom,  in  arrear  of  rent,  is  allowed  to  sell  even 
tloigh  evicted  8562-8.  Tenant-right  supplies  a 
rand,  out  of  which  arrears  of  rent  are  paid,  6564. 
lenants  near  Ne wry  refusing  to  pay  rent,  6568-7,1 
Case  of  tenants  purchasing  from  Church  Cora! 

oo/4-6_,  6590-6608.  In  fixing  rents  on  expiration 
of  leases  regard  is  had  to  general  valuation  made  in 
1882,  and  to  rents  of  adjoining  tenants,  6608-10 
Rents  on  Mr.  Close’s  estate  21a.  per  English  acre 

bv  U1&,te,';F^em'VOukl  be  w*sely  accepted 

by  southern  landlords,  ,f  it  settled  the  question, 

M,  -R  T “V “T?  “ "bi»ion  behvem 

j , ,e0"sl1  and  his  tenants;  result,  rents  ■ 

S'  1“<1!orcl’s  dema-ird,  but  above  tenants’ 

oner,  6736-59.  Raisingrentunreasonablydiminishes 

value  of  tenant-right,  6754-5. 

Brush,  Richard  C.,  Esq.,  j.r.,  Armagh ; Cos.  Armagh 
and  Tyrone,  Land  Agent— Belfast. 

Land  agent  since  1863,  of  Riclihill  estate  (7  000 
acres)  m county  Armagh,  and  of  Lord  Belhiore’s 

firxn6 11^ c « o°  i acr??)  m county  Tyrone,  6616-8, 
6640-1,  6650-1.  Rental  of  Armagh  estate,  £6,400 
vaiwition  for  land,  excluding  houses! 
£/, 680,  6619.  Rental  of  Lord  Belmore’s  Tyrone 
fiRon6’  “t8,000  ’ Government  valuation  a little  less, 
06_u.  ienant  right  custom  prevails  on  both  estates, 
no  limit  to  price,  continuous  occupancy  as  long  as 
rent  is  paid,  landlord  has  reasonable  veto  on  incom- 
ing tenant,  but  no  pre-emption,  6621,  6631  6635 
System  works  remarkably  well,  outgoing ’tenant 
has  something  to  pay  his  debts,  and  go  away  ■ 
contributes  to  peace  and  prosperity  of  communi'ty 
and  estate,  6632-3,  6636-8.  Purchase  money  not 
paid  into  rent  office,  though  formerly  the  system  on 
Tyrone  estate,  6634.  Same  custom  prevails  gener- 
ally on  adjoining  estates,  6639.  Good  market  near 
estates,  tenants  well  able  to  pay  rents,  6642-6  A 
hanging  gale  allowed,  6647-9.  Land  Act  has  on 
Tyrone  estate,  not  on  Armagh  estate,  stopped  land- 
lorfi i contribution,  in  shape  of  timber  and  slates  for 
™d“S.  “dIf“'  d“™.  *»  tenants’  improvements, 
6652-6.  Only  increase  of  rent  is  at  end  of  leases 

SS*  o“*m  lr<mgit  ,lp  tImt  of  1 ^joining  tenant 
6657-9.  Tenant  not  charged  rent  on  liis  own 
improvements,  6660.  Land  Act,  save  in  one  case 
has  made  no  alteration  as  to  county  cess,  6661-3.’ 
harm  roads  may,  but  county  roads  are  not  measured 
tor  rent  against  tenant,  6664-5.  Bog  kept  in 
Mord’shands,  tenant  paying  1 s.  a rood  forturbarv, 
6b69— 71.  Cut-away  bog  is  reclaimed  by  tenant 
™ ^ 1^P°Sed  tiU  general  revision  of  rent,’ 
66/8—3.  lenants  are  satisfied  -with  that  arrange- 
ment, 6674  Tenant-right  system  the  best  that 
could  be,  should  be  extended  to  whole  country 
secures  landlord  his  rent  and  peace  in  the  country,’ 
66/5-7.  Thinks  general  system  of  purchase  by 
tenants  of  their  farms  in  fee  would  be  erroneous'- 
gives  reasons,  6678-83.  Only  one  actual  eviction 
on  lyrone  estate  since  Land  Act,  6684.  No  cases 

RR5  crLwldhAct’  l685;  nor  settled  0llt  of  Court, 

6 6b 6.  Ejectment  for  non-pavment  of  rent  used 
only  to  compel  payment  of  arrears,  6687-90  In 
rural  districts,  distraint  never  resorted  to  • miriit 
be  safely  abolished,  6690-3.  Rack-renting’  princi- 
pally practised  with  recent  Landed  Estates  Court 
purchasers , 6694,  6710,  6719-20.  Tenants  should 
be  protected  against  this  by  outside  tribunal  6695 
General  valuation  by  Government  valuators  as 
basis  of  fair  rents,  useful  for  this,  6694-8  Govern 
ment  valuation  tolerably  uniform  in  counties,  but 
p C0U“t-+ . Ty?'°?e>  high  in  Armagh,  6699. 
Griffith  s valuation  is  m county  Tyrone  twenty-five 
and  in  county  Armagh  10  per  cent,  below  just 
letting  value,  6701.  On  county  Armagh  estate 
rent  is  5 per  cent,  below  valuation;  on  county 
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Brash , Richard  C.,  J.P. — continued. 

Tyrone  estate,  about  per  cent,  above  Govern- 
ment valuation,  6702.  Rents  for  Armagh  estate 
not  revised  for  forty  years  ; of  Tyrone  estates  not 
since  1858,  6702-3,  6704.  Leases  not  general,  and 
not  asked  for ; tenant-right  on  expiration  of  lease 
recognized,  same  as  on  tenancies  from  year  to  year, 
6705-G.  Rent  might  be  settled  by  arbitrators 
appointed  by  Government  for  each  district,  67 09-1 0. 
Complaints  as  to  excessive  rents  have  foundation  on 
small  estates,  6711.  Tenants  unwilling  to  take 
leases  unless  tenant-right  preserved,  6714.  Does 
not  think  leases  are  forced  on  tenants,  6715-8. 
Neither  on  estates  witness  or  his  brother  manages 
are  rents  raised  on  change  of  tenancy,  or  on  tenant’s 
death,  67.21-  Opposed  to  peasant  proprietors,  they 
would  subdivide,  and  be  cumbered  with  debts,  and 
mortgages- — thinks  so,  but  has  no  facts  to  guide  him, 
6723-30.  Would  assist  a thrifty  industrious  tenant 
to  purchase  his  holding,  if  such  a case  arose,  6731-5. 

Winder , John  G.,  Esq.,  j.p.,  Armagh;  Co.  Armagh, 
Land  Agent. — Belfast. 

Land  agent  for  estates  of  Mr.  Cope,  Archdeacon 
Darby,  Miss  Olpherts,  and  others  in  county  Armagh, 
and  for  estates  of  Sir  Capel  Molyneux,  in  counties 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Limerick,  and  Queen’s 
County,  in  all  of  the  annual  value  of  £17,000,  of 
which  £ 8, 000  or  £9, OOOis in  Ulster,  6756-62, 6853-4. 
In  all  the  fullest  tenant-right  exists,  the  only  restric- 
tions being  that  adjoining  tenants  should  have  first 
offer,  and  that  sale  should  not  be  by  auction,  67 63-7 2, 
6778.  Price  seldom  disputed  when  adjoining  tenant 
willing  to  buy  ; but  if  disputed,  reference  to  neigh- 
bours, 6773.  Price  varies  little  on  same  estate, 
6773-7,  6779.  Variation  principally  caused  by 
character  of  landlord,  6774.  Prices  not  much  altered 
since  Land  Act,  6782 ; £12  an  acre  average  price 
in  Armagh,  6782-3.  No  alteration  of  rents  at  sale 
of  tenant-right,  nor  except  on  fall  of  lease,  6785-6. 
No  fixed  interval  for  revaluation  of  rents,  but  Mr. 
Darley’s  and  Mr.  Cope’s  estates  valued  about  twenty 
years  age,  6787-8.  Tenants  generally  make  the 
improvements,  and  have  laid  out  much  on  them, 
6789,  6791,  6855-6.  Landlords  occasionally  con- 
tribute ; witness  on  one  estate  contributed  to  making 
drains,  6790.  Never  raised  rents  on  tenants’  im- 
provements, but  dares  say  many  have,  6792,  6794 
_6,  Not  in  favour  of  a Government  valuation  as 
basis  for  rents,  6793.  Thinks  present  law  suffi- 
ciently protects  tenants  in  Armagh,  6797.  Sees  no 
harm  in  extending  tenant-right  to  South  and  West, 
6798,  6844,  6868-77.  County  Court  Judges 
settle  at  present  disputes  about  rent ; does  not 
think  them  satisfactory  tribunal  for  this,  6799- 
6805.  Neither  party  is  satisfied,  6805.  W ould 
prefer  arbitration,  but  thinks  it  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property,  6807-8.  Recognizes  tenant- 
right  on  estates  outside  Ulster,  but  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally in  operation,  6814-5,  6843.  Price  not  so 
high  as  in  Ulster,  6814.  Found  the  custom,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  existence  there  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  he  became  agent,  6816-7.  Landlords  out  of 
Ulster  make  most  building  improvements — more 
generally  than  in  Ulster,  6818-22.  Rents  lower  in 
Munster  than  in  Ulster,  6823,  6826-8.  In  Armagh, 
little  difference  between  rent  and  valuation ; in 
Munster,  rent  considerably  higher  than  valuation, 
6.824-5.  Had  three  land  cases,  two  in  Ulster, 
6829-31,  6836.  Case  of  Hillock  v.  Cope — sale 
under  fi,  fa.  by  auction,  against  will  of  agent — claim 
dismissed,  6831-3.  Case  of  claim  in  respect  of 
demesne  land ; small  sum  awai-ded  tenant  as  compen- 
sation, 6834-5.  Tenant-right  system  works  well — it 
is  fair  and  just ; does  the  landlord  no  harm,  and  serves 
the  tenant,  6837-43.  Land  Act  affected  little  the 
tenant-right  estates,  but  of  advantage  elsewhere, 
6845-6.  Raising  rents  unduly  would  extinguish 
tenant-right,  6847  ; 6859-60  ; 6866.  Incidents  of 
tenant-right  are  a fair  rent,  and  not  to  be  evicted 


for  non-payment,  6848-9.  Case  of  tenant  evicted 
because  he  beat  his  landlord  in  an  action,  6850-1. 
Never  resorts  to  distress ; nobody  in  Armagh  does, 
6852.  Feeling  of  insecurity  not  general ; never  had 
dispute  with  a tenant,  6857-8.  But  good  landlords 
or  agents  are  not  immortal,  686 1-2.  Any  insecurity 
arises  from  fear  of  undue  raising  of  rents,  6863-7. 
Would  approve  of  fixing  rent  by  arbitration,  if  dis- 
pute arose,  6867.  Landlord  should  have  right  to 
resume  possession,  but  he  should  pay  for  it,  6878. 
But  not,  if  tenant  paid  nothing  on  incoming  and 
made  no  improvements,  6879-80. 

Waring,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  D.L.,  Waringstown ; 

Co,  Down,  Land  Owner. — Belfast. 

Landowner  in  County  Down  of  4,000  acres,  6881- 
4.  Tenant-right  custom  now  prevails  universally 
in  his  district,  6884—5,  6896.  It  is  the  right  to 
sell  the  good-will  to  person  approved  of  as  to  solvency 
and  character,  6886.  Price  never  limited,  6887- 
8.  Affected  by  character  of  landlord,  and  situation 
of  land,  6889.  No  office  rules,  6890.  The  system  of 
tenant-right  very  satisfactory  to  landlord  and  tenant, 
6891-3,  6919,  6925,  6942-3.  Right  of  approving 
incoming  tenant  useful  for  tenants  and  landlord, 
6894.  Adjoining  tenant  has  pre-emption,  6895. 
Tenant  who  had  paid  all  his  capital  to  outgoing 
tenant  not  objected  to  as  insolvent,  6900-2.  No 
material  increase  of  rent  in  his  district  in  his  time, 
6903.  Some  old  leases  of  1823-8,  on  his  estate  for 
three  lives  and  twenty-one  years,  6904-5.  On  fall 
of  leases,  tenants  put  on  same  rent  as  yearly  tenants ; 
generally  a slight  rise,  6905-6,  6909.  In  case  of 
leases  granted  during  war,  generally  a reduction  of 
rent  on  dropping  of  lease,  6906,  6916—7.  Tenants 
do  not  fear  raising  of  rents,  6907-8.  Acknowledges 
leasehold  tenant-right,  6910-1,  6915.  Exceptional 
case,  where  denied  successfully  in  court,  but  tenant 
got  compensation  for  his  improvements,  6912-4. 
Had  only  one  eviction — a formal  one,  6918.  Large 
prices  paid  for  tenant-right,  6919-23.  No  dis- 
training on  agricultural  holdings,  6924.  Estates 
of  his  father,  who  made  the  improvements  and 
introduced  tenant-right,  6926-7.  Since  then,  the 
improvements  made  by  the  tenants,  6928.  Tenants 
generally  make  the  improvements,  except  main 
drainage,  &c.,  6929-30.  Growth  of  wheat  and 
barley  discontinued  lately — wheat,  from  American 
competition,  6932-3.  Principal  crops  grown,  6934- 
6.  Temporary  depression  among  farmers,  6931. 
Flax  not  exhaustive,  if  not  too  frequently  grown, 
6937-8.  No  difficulty  in  getting  rents,  6940. 
Recommends  a system  of  arbitration  in  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  6941.  In  district 
circumstanced  as  his  own,  tenant-right  would  work 
well ; but  does  not  know  how  it  would  work  in 
large  dairy  and  grazing  farms,  6944-7.  For  tenants 
to  purchase  the  fee  would  be  to  throw  away  their 
tenant-right,  6949-52.  Facilities  might  be  given  to 
thrifty  tenants  to  buy,  if  subdivision  prevented, 
6953,  6960.  Cases  of  tenants  under  old  leases  for 
ever — bad  results,  subdivision  and  poverty,  6953- 
6,  6981-6,  6988.  Artificial  creation  of  a peasant 
proprietory  would  not  be  beneficial,  6961-4.  Little 
waste  land,  6965.  Cut  away  bog  let  for  seven  years 
for  nothing  ; then  at  moderate  rent,  system  satis- 
factory, 6966-9.  Tenants  prefer  to  pay  county  cess 
to  paying  average  equivalent  in  increased  rent, 
6970.  Farms  let  by  bulk  ; hence  no  question  as  to 
county  roads,  6971.  Arbitration  in  case  of  difference 
as  to  price  of  farm,  6972.  Tenants  satisfied  with 
present  system,  6973-4.  Does  not  know  of  rent 
raised  to  destroy  the  tenant-right,  though  he  does 
to  diminish  it,  6975-6979.  Would  not  object  to 
tribunal  settling  rent,  but  hard  to  find  competent 
and  independent  tribunal,  6975—80.  Case  of  Land 
Act  acting  as  deterrent  on  landlord  raising  rents 
unduly,  6989-92.  Compensation  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  increase  of  rent,  6993-6.  Land  Act 
did  not  affect  price  of  tenant-right,  6997. 
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/We,  Colonel,  D.L.,  Seaforde ; Co.  Down,  Land 
Owner. — Belfast. 

Landowner  in  County  Down,  of  20,000  acres 
all  subject  to  tenant-right,  6998-7001.  Ulster 
Custom  involves  compensation  for  improvements 
and  good-will : price  varies  from  £8  to  £20  an  acre 
according  to  quality  of  land,  7002-7004.  Tenant  has 
right  to  stay  on  as  long  as  he  pays  the  rent ; witness 
never  dispossessed  a tenant,  7003.  Adjoining  tenant 

has  first  offer,  and  price  is  fixed  by  arbitration 

ne  limit  to  price,  7005-9.  Has  always  granted 
Ulster  custom  on  expiration  of  lease,  same  as  in 
tenancies  from  year  to  year,  7011-5.  Only  two 
exceptional  farms,  where  tenant-right  does  not  apply 
—one,  demesne  land  improved  by  landlord,  and  let 
on  nineteen  years’  lease,  the  other,  where  tenant- 
right  purchased  by  landlord,  and  farm  relet,  7016 
Present  law  sufficient,  but  if  any  change,  Ills  own 
usage  best,  7017.  Very  few  leases  and  decreasing 

tnon  I?18'9'  Tenauts  do^  tak«  le^es! 

7020,  7 026-7 . If  rents  in  leases  low,  on  their  expi- 
ration,  rents  are  raised  to  surrounding  standard 
7021-5.  Old  perpetuity  leaseholders  do  not  cultivate 
as  well  as  yearly  tenants,  7028.  Rents  on  his  es- 
tate about  equal  to,  i a the  district  rather  over  Govern- 
ment valuation  of  lands  without  buildings,  7029- 
30.  Raising  of  rents  since  Land  Act  not  the  rule 
1096-  No  general  revaluation  since  1837’ 
7036.  No  disputes  about  rent;  no  land  cases- 
no  distraining,  7037-9.  Arterial  drainage  done  by 
landlord,  with  money  from  Board  of  Works,  and 
instalments  paid  by  tenants  separate  from  rent 
M!n°r  imProvements  made  by  tenants! 
7044.  N o change  through  Land  Act,  as  to  improve- 
ments, 7045-6.  Landlords’  contribiitions  to  tenants’ 
improvements  checked  by  Land  Act,  7048  No 
cases  of  insufficient  compensation  for  improvements 
m his  district,  7049.  Little  barren  land  in  Down ; 
no  waste  land  reclaimed  except  bog  or  mountain 
with  great  labour,  7051-3,  Bogs  let  in  County 
Wexford  for  seven  years  for  nothing,  to  compensate 
for  reclamation,  and  then  rent  put  on,  7054-8.  No 
large  pasture  farms  in  County  Down,  7059.  Town- 
parks  should  not  be  subject  to  tenant-right  or  com- 
pensation, 7060.  No  necessity  for  change  in  Land 
Act  to  include  other  holdings  than  those  subject  to 
rt,  7061-2  No  change  as  to  payment  of  countv 
cess,  7063.  Nor  as  to  ground  covered  by  roads': 
no  hardship  in  this,  7064-72.  Land  Act  checks 
imposition  of  exorbitant  rent,  and  protects  all  parties, 
I091!,5-  Legalization  of  tenant-right  a benefit 
y {5~7'  Tenant  paying  nothing  on  incoming 
3 o,  Uet  compensation  for  improvements, 

/ 078-80.  Ulster  tenant  better  off  than  southern 
tenant,  but  thinks  tenant-right  of  North  should  not 
be  extended,  7081-4.  Northern  tenant  taking  land 
in  famine  times  paid  nothing  but  got  tenant-ri<dit  • 
7085-9oS  °f  this~it  Secures  the  landlord  Lis  rent,’ 

Ward,  Hon.  Somerset,  J.P.,  Strangford ; Co.  Down 
Land  Agent. — Belfast. 

Lord  B™e«‘  (WO#  mm),  Mr. 
Ward  (600  acres),  and  Major  Nugent  (700  acres)  in 

Sen  ,"Sr  generally  with  ’ 

Colonels  Waring  and  Forde,  7102-3.  Ten  years 
ago  tenant-right  limited  on  Mr.  Ward’s  estate  to 
no  per  statute  acre ; found  this  discouraged  tenants’ 
improvements ; has  substituted,  with  approbation 
ststS“o’  S’  ¥ lnd  **ior  Agent’s  estate, 

nSTs  n«S"S?’.  -Imi!"  l°  CoIonel  F°“*> 

fSB*  Adjoining  tenants  have  preference  ; 

S “ to  be  approyed  of  by  land- 

whc»  “el  E ,ralsed  “ljr  “ sPeciad  °*m, 

S™  ,lent  TO?  low,  7107.  Rents  on  Lord 

to  aS'L'l? ' be!T’  W"d's  “l“‘ 

of’sea  weed  a9°r-  S’  owing  to  convenience 

S 7ft?Vl°lT  ? 't>™  valua- 

rents  Le  Free  Bale  of  ‘enant-right  rack. 

S rent  M0’0afnd  “ *°  I"dloA  ^mg 
PriilcinalH  170  money  expended  by  his 

Principals  pending  settlement  of  free  sale  question. 
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7111-7118  Tenants  make  the  improvements  as  a 
i ule ; landlords  assist  in  drainage,  7112-7117 
Might  be  useful  to  haye  independent  tribunal,  to 
appeal  to,  where  tenant  rack-rented,  7113-5.  Ten 
per  cent,  over  Government  valuation,  excluding 
buddings,  a fair  rent  for  farms,  7116,  Ordinary 
class  of  tenants  haye  no  money  to  buy  and  do  not 
desire  to  become  proprietors;  they  are  better  off 
under  tenant-nght  system,  7122-7.  Would  limit 
tenant-right  to  10  years’  purchase,  7130-6.  Evils 
of  free  sale,  7136.  No  case  of  tenant  forced  to 
pay  increased  rent  on  his  own  improvements,  7138 
tenants  rents,  if  low  rented,  on  death  of  tenant  on 
£state>  ra;sed  to  general  valuation  of 
7?lr)  ’ It39'  Bui  n0t  bey°nd  fair  letting  value, 
a fse  °f  tenant-right  affected  by  raising 

2*  7U1-“  °»  Jord  Bangor’s  estate  tenant 

n0lit  has  not  exceeded  ten  years’  purohase,  7143-4 
Average  price  ten  years’  purchase  Or  £10  an  am-e 
statute,  7146.  When  price  limited,  underhand 
dealings  likely,  714.1.  Present  Act  prevents  undue 
raising  of  rents  ; but  some  more  satisfactory  mode 
of  adjusting  differences  would  be  desirable,  7147-55. 

If  law  altered  a new  valuation  necessary,  7156. 
tutting  landlord  on  level  with  ordinary  creditor 
would  be  injury  to  tenant,  7157-61. 

Blakiston-IIouston,  J.,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Orangefield  ; Co 
Down,  Land  Owner .—Belfast. 

Landowner  in  Co.  Down  f8,000  acres),  7162-3 
Concurs  generally  with  evidence  of  Colonels  Waring 
and  Forde,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Maxwell,  7164-5  Ulster 
custom  is  right  to  sell  goodwill  0f  farm,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  estate,  7166.  Rules  on  his  estate 
are,  farm  may  be  re-valued;  adjoining  tenant, 
giving  fair  price,  has  preference ; tenant  on  estate 
has  preference  over  stranger,  7167.  No  limit  of 
pnee,  7178-9  Rents  reduced  in  famine  times; 
readjusted  m 1852  ; a fewyeM-s  ago  four  townlands 
raised  to  general  level— still  12  per  cent,  below 
Government  valuation— increase  9 to  11  per  cent., 
7180-9.  Tenants  agreed,  7185.  System  of  valua! 
tion  adopted,  7184.  One-half  per  cent,  of  holding 
where  owing  to  exceptional  circum stances,  tenant! 
right  does  not  apply,  7190-1.  Hardly  any  leases, 
except  on  portion  purchased  ten  years  ago,  7191. 
Land  Act  has  checked  landlords’  improvements; 
previously  expended  £10,000  and  no  per  centage 
Gliarged  thereupon,  except  where  leases,  7193-4 
Tenant  Right  system  works  perfectlyLsatisfies 
tenant  and  secures  rent,  7195-7.  Recognises  lease- 
hold tenant-right,  7198. 

Synnou,  Mark  Salon,  Esq.,  D.L.,  B.llymoyer  ■ Co 
Armagh,  Land  Owner.  -Belfast  ’ . 

Owner  of  land  (7,377  acres)  in  Co.  Armagh- 
all  arable  except  portion  of  boo-  7199-7202 
Tenant-right  prevails  on  his  and  adjoining  estates! 
7203-5  Tenant  has  right  to  sell  to  purchaser 
approved  of  by  landlord,  without  limit  of  price,  but 

adjoining  tenant  has  preference,  7206-9.  On  laro-e 

holdings  price  is  about  £20  an  acre,  statute,  7209- 
10.  Rent  has  been  raised  on  change  of  tenancy, 
but  no  substantial  increase,  to  assert  landlord’s 
right  to  settle  rent,  721 2-4.  General  valuations  of 
estate  in  1844  and  1877,  7215.  In  the  interval 
100  acres  out  of  1,200  of  bog,  reclaimed  by  tenants 
on  the  margin  of  their  farms,  7215.  Paid  nominal 
n r.  fe"r  JearS  ’ when  ^claimed  valued, 
ocCo'  Cases  of  tenant-right  sold  at  from  £20  to 
fa  pe!'oofe0’  higb  .l)rioe  not  dne  to  quality  of 
land  7220-31.  Price  afiected  by  character  of 
landlord  or  agent,  7232-3.  Tenant-right  works 
well,  but  would  prefer  more  reasonable  prices; 
but  to  alter  system  would  not  be  fair  to  existing 
tenants,  7234  Only  once  in  four  or  five  years  £ 
a purchaser  objected  to  by  landlord,  7235  Only 
one  ejectment  last  30  years,  7236.  No  case  under 
Land  Act,  7237 . Twice  only  distrained  during  last 
six  years  7238.  Right  of  distress  and  landlord’s 
priority  for  rent,  useful  to  tenant,  7239-41.  Tenant- 
right  prevails  over  the  whole  of  Arma<>h  with 
/ 2 
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limits  on  some  estates.  On  Mr.  Cope’s  estate,  £15 
per  acre  limit  was  evaded,  and  about  25  years  ago 
rule  was  rescinded,  7242.  Very  few  leases;  only 
asked  for  as  security  to  raise  loan,  7243.  Admits 
leasehold  tenant-right,  rent  at  end  of  lease  being  put 
up  on  the  scale  of  adjoining  yearly  tenants,  7244-6. 
Rents  not  raised  on  buildings  erected  by  tenant, 
7247-8.  Tenants  make  the  improvements  as  a 
rule;  landlords  sometimes  assist,  7249-50.  Cases 
of  two  tenants  unable  to  buy  from  Church  Com- 
missioners ; begged  witness  to  buy  ; bought;  re-let 
to  them,  and  lost  by  transaction,  7251-5.  Tenants 
under  good  tenant-right  system  are  better  off  than 
if  they  bought  the  fee,  7256-8.  Want  of  uni- 
formity in  County  Court  decisions,  7259-60. 
Thinks  a tribunal  of  practical  judicious  men  to 
settle  rent,  tenant  having  right  of  sale  as  on  witness’s 
estate,  and  to  hold  on  as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent 
would  be  a satisfactory  settlement,  7 26 1-7 . Tenants 
have  practically  at  present  the  right  of  permanent 
occupancy  ; never  disturbed  as  long  as  they  pay  the 
rent,  7267-8.  If  landlord  wants  land,  he  should 
give  compensation  for  it ; but  such,  cases  unknown 
in  the  district,  7269. 

Atkinson,  Joseph,  Esq. ; Co.  Armagh,  Land  Owner.— 
Belfast. 

Landowner  of  1,000  acres  in  County  Armagh, 
7270-1.  Tenant-right  exists  on  estate,  viz.,  the 
right  of  tenant  to  sell  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rate, 
with  preference  to  adjoining  tenant,  7273-83.  In 
case  of  difference  as  to  price,  landlord  or  arbitrators 
settle  what  is  fair,  having  regard  to  value  of  im- 
provements and  of  good-will,  7278-82.  Sale  to 
highest  bidder  would  prevent  consolidation  of  farms, 
7275-6.  Yalue  of  good-will  runs  from  £6  to  £18 
per  acre,  7280.  Leases  not  now  asked  for, 
7284-7289.  Admits  "leasehold  tenant-right,  7285. 
Revision  of  rent  on  fall  of  lease,  if  rent  under  lease 
low,  7286-7291.  No  evictions  and  no  land  cases, 
7287.  Rent  and  valuation  are  about  equal,  7290. 
No  general  advance  of  rents  for  last  fifty  years, 
7291-3.  Land  Act  has  checked  landlord’s  im- 
provements, 7294.  Landlord  contributes  to  some 
improvements — arterial  drainage,  roads,  houses, 
drains,  and  charges  no  extra  rent  therefor,  7295-6. 
No  waste  land,  7298.  Average  size  of  farms, 
fifteen  acres,  7299.  Landlords  and  tenants  perfectly 
satisfied  with  present  law,  7302-7.  Raising  the 
rent  unreasonably  is  robbery,  and  should  be  pre- 
vented ; but  knows  no  case  of  such,  7307-8. 

Beatty,  Mr.  Joseph,  Keonan ; Co.  Down,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Belfast. 

Tenant  on  Downshire  estate  of  twenty-nine  acres, 
and  farmer  proprietor  of  fifty-six  acres  Irish,  in 
County  Down,  7309-14.  Tenant-right  exists 
universally  in  district,  7315.  That  is,  the  right  of 
tenant  to  sell  to  solvent  and  respectable  man,  without 
limit  on  price,  7316-8.  Usual  price  £20  to  £25  per 
Irish  acre,  7319.  Causes  raising  prices  are,  desire  to 
square  adjoining  farm,  situation,  improvements, 
character  of  landlord  and  agent,  &c.,  7320-5.  Where 
landlord  desires  to  square  farm,  price  is  left  to  arbi- 
tration, 7330.  Case  of  landlord  attempting  to  raise 
rents  exorbitantly,  and  decreed  to  pay  compensation, 
7327-8.  Leasehold  tenant-right  acknowledged  on 
Downshire  estate,  7332-3.  Knows  no  exceptional 
cases  where  tenant-right  does  not  apply,  7334—5. 
Rent  may  be  raised  to  diminish  the  tenant-right, 
7336-8.  Limiting  the  price  of  tenant-right  would 
be  no  use,  and  would  be  unpalatable  to  tenants, 
7339-43.  Eviction  unknown,  7345.  Tenants  not 
willing  to  purchase  their  holdings,  because  they 
would  lose  their  tenant-right,  which  would  merge  in 
the  fee,  7347-50.  Few  leases,  and  tenants  not 
caring  for  them,  735 1-3.  Rents  too  high  generally ; 
Government  valuation  in  many  eases  very  high,  and 
rent  is  generally  a little  under  it,  7353-7.  General 
tendency  to  “ nibble  up”  rents  on  fall  of  lease  or 
change  of  tenancy;  in  many  cases  unjustly, 


7358-63,  7366-70.  Rent  sometimes  put  on  tenants 
improvements,  7 364-5.  All  improvements  done  by 
tenants,  7371-2,  7421.  Drainage  costs,  £12  10s., 
and  fencing  five  acre  fields,  £6  10s.  per  acre; 
7376-80.  Annual  payments  of  tenant,  7374-82. 
Griffith’s  valuation,  not  a proper  basis  for  rent, 
7383-4.  On  death  of  tenant,  no  breach  of  tenancy, 
but  rent  revised  sometimes,  7386.  One  tenant- 
taken,  who  pays  to  others  of  the  family  their  share 
of  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  found  by  valuation, 
7387-91.  An  impartial  tribunal  to  settle  rent 
desirable,  7393-5.  Tenants  pay  too  much  for 
tenant-right,  but  if  price  limited,  money  paid  behind 
backs,  7396-7400.  Advantages  of  purchaser  pay- 
ing money  into  office,  7401-6.  Sale  by  proposals 
practically  sale  by  auction,  7407-8.  Subdivision- 
getting  into  bad  odour,  7410.  Cases  of  perpetuity 
farmers  subdividing,  7 414-5.  Thirty  acres  smallest 
holding  a man  can  live  comfortably  on,  7411-2. 
Condition  of  labourers  and  rate  of  wages,  7416-7, 
7419-20.  Better  off  than  very  small  farmers,  7418. 
Landlords  sometimes  give  tiles  for  drainage,  but 
deduct  the  value  when  farm  sold,  7422-5. 

Say,  Mr.  William,  Kilmore ; Co.  Down,  Farmer. — 
Belfast. 

Tenant  of  six  acres,  farmer-proprietor  of  thirty 
acres,  and  landlord  of  twelve  tenants  in  county 
Down,  7429-38.  Better  satisfied  with  being  owner 
than  being  tenant,  7439.  Tenant  feels  as  safe  with 
tenant-right  under  a large  landowner,  but  not  under 
a small  proprietor,  7440-3.  Custom  on  his  land- 
lord’s, Mr.  Cleland’s,  estate,  and  on  his  own,  for 
landlord,  on  tenant  leaving,  to  pay  him  arbitrated 
value  of  tenant-right,  7 444-7.  Usual  amount  paid, 
£10  to  £20  per  acre,  7448.  Labourers  pretty  well 
off,  7457.  Thinks  a certain  number  of  small  occu- 
piers desirable,  7458.  Case  of  two  townlands  held 
in  perpetuity  for  seventy  years — long  since  out  of 
hands  of  original  occupiers,  7459. 

Watson,  Mr.  Wm.  J.,  Aughavilla;  Cos.  Antrim  and 
Down,  Land  Agent,  Belfast. 

Land  agent  of  estates  in  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down  (5,300  acres)  and  Wexford,  7460-2.  Land 
Act  has  not  affected  landlord  or  tenant  on  these 
estates,  7 463.  Tenant-right  prevails  ; only  restric- 
tions ; landlord’s  veto  on  purchase,  and  auction  for- 
bidden, 7466-7,  7483.  Price  of  tenant-right  £25 
to  £46  per  acre,  7468, 7477.  Case  of  sale  of  six  Irish 
acres  at  £46  per  acre ; rent  £6,  but  price  of  tenant- 
light  not  affected  by  increase  to  £9,  7 469-7 6.  Ten- 
ants build  the  houses  which  are  not  part  of  landlord’s 
interest  in  farm,  7474.  From  six  to  eight  acre 
farms  most  sought  after,  7473.  Rents  generally 
under  Government  valuation,  7477.  Leases  dying 
out,  7478.  Case  of  estate  revalued  in  1850,  and 
rents  lowered  17  per  cent.,  and  never  since  raised, 
7479-82.  Revaluation  of  rents  on  expiration  of  leases 
— some  raised,  some  lowered,  7 47 9.  Few  ejectments, 
and  those  as  a spur  to  make  tenant  pay  up,  7487-9. 
Tenants  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  are  allowed 
to  .sell,  7489-90.  Good  feelings  between  landlord 
. and  tenant,  7491-2.  Leasehold  tenant-right  recog- 
nised, 7 493-4.  Tenant  only  asks  for  lease  when  he 
wants  to  boreow,  7495;  7502.  Case  of  estate  re- 
valued in  1850,  and  lowered  25  per  cent.,  and 
never  since  raised,  7496.  Case  of  estate  (mountain 
land)  reclaimed  by  tenants  at  low  rents,  and  not  re- 
valued for  thirty  years,  7496-8.  The  new  rents 
17  per  cent,  below  the  Government  valuation, 
7499.  Case  of  estate  not  revalued  for  forty-five 
years ; new  rent  about  Government  valuation, 
7499-7502.  Leases  more  in  favour  in  coimty 
Wexford  than  in  Ulster1,  7502.  Leases  there 
for  thirty-one  years,  7503.  Endeavouring  to 
establish  tenant-right  there,  7504-6.  Tenant- 
right  a great  thing  for  the  landlord;  his  rent 
is  safe,  and  he  can  give  tenants  time ; and  it 
encourages  tenant  to  work  cheerfully  and  industri- 
ously, 7505.  Rent  in  county  Wexford  15  per  cent, 
above  valuation,  but  not  higher  rents  than  on  Ulster 
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estates,  7508-12.  Wexford  rents  not  changed  for 
. forty  years,  7512.  Poor-law  valuation  variable, 
7508-10.  No  ejectments  in  county  Wexford  estate, 
and  rents  well  paid,  7 5 1 3-4.  Arterial  drainage  done 
by  landlords,  other  improvements  by  tenants,  7515_ 
7.  In  county  Down  estates  landlords  used  to  con- 
tribute timber  and  slates  for  buildings ; loans 
given  for  this  purpose  still — repayable  by  instal- 
ments, without  interest,  7517-20.  Holdings  larger 
than  twenty  years  ago,  because  adjoining  tenant 
generally  manages  to  buy,  7524.  Recent  purchasers 
of  small  estates  screw  up  rents  fearfully,  and  limit 
tenant-right,  7526-8.  High  prices  for  tenant-right 
will  right  themselves,  without  interference,  7528. 
In  case  of  rents  raised  exorbitantly  on  properties 
. sold  since  1 87 0,  would  give  tenant  appeal  to  independ- 
ent tribunal  to  revise  rent,  7529-7534.  In  case  of 
' dispute  about  rent,  would  approve  of  Judge  Lono-- 
• field’s  scheme  of  compensation,  substituting  ten  for 
seven  years’  rent,  7534-6. 

Lennon,  Mr.  John,  Benburb ; county  Tyrone,  Tenant- 
farmer — Belfast. 

Complains  that  his  rent  was  raised  whenever  he 
made  improvements,  7540.  Bought  a piece  of  land 
in  1873,  after  the  purchase  the  rent  was  raised,  had 
no  notice  of  this  when  buying,  7543-50.  Tenants 
are  afraid  to  improve  for  fear  of  an  increase,  7552-3, 
7->61.  As  a general  custom  rents  are  raised  on  a 
change  of  tenancy,  such  was  not  the  case  before  the 
Land  Act,  7558,  7602.  Increases  of  rent  diminish 
tenant-right,  7566.  The  tenants  made  to  sign  an 
agreement  lessening  the  power  of  the  Land  Act, 
7594-96.  Part  of  the  land  raised  7s.  6d.  per  acre 
since  the  Land  Act,  7610.  Agent  makes  any  in- 
crease he  likes,  7615-19.  If  they  do  not  pay  to  the 
day  ejectments  served,  7628-32.  Petition  for  time 
to  landlord,  7633.  Tenants  lose  the  franchise,  by 
their  names  not  being  putin  the  receipt  on  death  of 
predecessor,  7638-41. 

Wilson, ^Nathaniel,  Tenant-farmer,  see  Henry  M‘Kean, 

Campbell,  Mr.  Bernard,  Corr,  Dungannon;  county 
Tyrone,  Tenant-farmer.—  Belfast. 

Case  where  rent  was  raised  by  a new  agreement 
at  end  of  lease  to,  double  what  it  was  during  it, 
7656,  7676-77.  Lease  had  been  running  for  sixty 
years,  fell  out  in  1874,  7659-60.  Made  great 
improvements  at  own  cost,  7662.  Resisted  increase, 
but  had  to  pay  or  go,  7671.  If  they  left  then 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  sale,  being  at  end 
of  lease,  7673,  7702.  Have  liberty  of  sale;  rent 
too  high  to  find  a purchaser,  7676.  By  a new 
agreement  can  not  make  fuel  in  the  boo-,  7679  • 
but  pay  the  same  rent  as  if  they  had  right  of  turbary’ 
7686.  Tenants  all  dependent  on  the  land,  7708.' 
Contracted  out  of  their  tenant-right  by  terms  of 
lease,  7714. 


Hamilton,  Mr.  William  John,  Con-;  county  Tyrone 
Tenant-farmer. — Belfast. 

Holds  under  same  landlord,  when  the  rent  was 
being  raised,  the  landlord  sent  for  a farmer  valuator, 
but  would  not  afterwards  take  his  valuation,  but 
fixed  rent  himself,  7727-29.  Tenant-right  de- 
stroyed by  increases  of  rent,  case  in  point,  .7753-56. 


Henry,  Mr.  Bernard,  Tyanee;  counties  Antrim  and 
Derry,  Tenant-farmer.— Belfast. 

Holds  about  forty  acres,  7761.  Complains  that 
they  pay  too  high  for  the  land,  but  have  to  pay  for 
the  peat  moss  as  well,  7765.  Is  rented  for  his  own 
improvements,  7769.  Allowed  to  sell,  but  public 
sale  not  recognized,  7779.  Rent  so  high,  tenant- 
ing it  of  little  value,  7780-1.  Very  few  sales  took 
place  during  last  twenty  years,  where  they  did  £14 
per  acre>  some  could  not  sel1  at 
, 799,  7802.  Suggests  Government  valuators; 


thinks  Land  Act  has  not  done  much  good,  7803-4 
Case  of  infringing  rights  of  tenants  in  turbary’ 
7814-18.  Resolutions  of  land  meeting  in  Kilrea, 
7B37.  Is  a fact  that  peat  mosses  were  settled  by 
the  Crown  on  the  people  of  Ulster,  for  their  use, 
and  was  always  allowed  by  the  landlords,  till  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  7842-45.  Has  been 
successfully  resisted,  7848.  Case  of  rent  raising  on 
7867  Cel'S'  GState’  7854~55-  Labourers  wanted, 

M‘Kea’n,  Mr.  Henry,  Benburb,  Moy  ; county  Tyrone 
Manufacturer  and  Tenant  Fanner— Belfast. 

Law  suit  between  Lord  Powerscourt  and  his  ten- 
antry, followed  by  an  arbitration,  7844.  Lord  Powers- 
court granted  free  sale,  when  he  came  of  age,  7877. 
Wanting  to  sell  his  estate,  was  offered  twenty-five 
years  purchase  on  the  rent  by  the  tenants,  would 
not  take  less  than  thirty-seven  years,  7877-79 
New  valuation  made,  rental  £2,000  of  an  increase 
tenants  refused  to  pay  increase.  700  notices  to  quit 
served,  7 88 1-82.  Another  valuation  with  £1,000  in- 
crease, two-thirds  of  the  tenantry  agreed  to  this,  7884- 
87.  Cases  of  others  came  into  court,  and  all  former 
proceedings  annulled,  7887-8 ; more  notices  to  quit, 
tenants  finally  agreed  to  pay  rents  which  were 
2^V,ltant’  and  depressed  the  tenant-rieht 

7888-90  7898.  Leases  given  for  thirty-one  years’ 
as  a final  arrangement,  7892.  £1,000  spent  on  law 
costs,  7896.  Estate  sold  for  £40,000  less  than 
tenants  ofiered  for  it,  7900-7906.  Case  in  county 
Armagh  of  landlord  refusing  to  accept  only  son  of 
deceased  tenant,  except  on  an  increase  of  rent  ■ a 
new  rule  on  the  property,  7908-9.  A land  claim 
was  brought  in  court;  Judge  held  the  landlord  in 
the  right,  and  adjourned  the  hearing  to  let  them 
settle,  7916-19.  Another  case  where  price  of 
tenant-right  was  suddenly  restricted,  such  a thin°- 
never  being  done  before,  7922-26.  Case  where 
tenant-right  was  lessened  by  an  increase  put  on 
incoming  tenant,  7929-33.  Rents  increased  before 
Act  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  property,  20  per  cent. ; attempt 
made  to  make  tenants  pay  a half-yearly  gale,  instead 
of  a yearly  gale,  7938-39.  Landlord  tried  to  sell  to 
tenants,  too  poor  to  buy,  7940-43.  Security  of 
tenure,  and  free  sale  would  improve  the  country 
7953.  Extracts  from  memorial  to  Lord  Powers- 
court, 7976.  Thinks  landlord  has  a right  to  seek  a 
rise  of  rent,  if  he  thinks  the  land  is  too  low  • and  " 
the  tenant  a reduction,  if  he  thinks  it  too  high 
7981-3.  Tenants  object  to  landlords’  valuators’ 
gives  a case,  7984.  The  Land  J udge  not  the  person 
to  decide  rent;  ought  to  be  a skilled  man.  7993-4. 
Government  help  towards  purchase-money,  most 
advantageous,  8006-7.  3 

Her,  Andrew  Murray,  Esq.,  Newbliss;  county 
Monaghan,  Landed  Proprietor  and  Land 
Agent. — Belfast. 

Was  agent  to  Lord  Dartrey  for  twenty-seven 
years,  8014.  And  is  still  agent  to  Colonel  Clements, 
m county  Cavan,  8083-4.  Tenant-right  exists 
but  is  restricted  to  £10  per  acre;  landlord  has 
choice  of  tenant,  8018,  8020.  Where  tenant  made 
oaoo  unProv®ments  a higher  price  was  permitted, 
80^2.  Case  m point,  8025.  On  his  own  estate  no 
limit  to  price,  but  as  is  universal  in  Monaghan,  a 
tenant  on  the  property  gets  the  preference,  8028-9 
8062-4.  Limit  often  exceeded  by  private  arrange- 
ment, 8030,  8066-7.  On  Lord  Dartrey’s  estate 
tenant-right  was  allowed,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
lease,  8036-7.  Renewal  of  lease  seldom  asked  for  • 
were  more  anxious  for  leases  before  Land  Act’ 
case  on  his  own  property,  8038-43.  Lord  Dartrey 
allowed  for  buildings  up  to  the  passing  of  Land 
Act;  not  since;  Land  Act  has  done  harm  in 
Monaghan,  as  it  has  not  made  the  tenant  improve 
and  has  kept  back  the  landlords,  8045-46  804& 
Legalizing  tenant-right  has  been  an  improvement  to 
qa;  n r ant’  -l?Ut  tas  separated  landlord  and  tenant, 
8049-52.  Less  raising  of  rents  than  there  used  to 
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Ker,  Andrew  Murray — continued. 

be,  8056-8.  liaising  the  rent  on  a change  of  ten- 
ancy ; depreciates  the  tenant-right,  8073-4,  8170. 
Ridiculous  prices  sometimes  given  for  tenant-right, 
8079.  His  experience  is,  that  it  is  no  use  restrict- 
ing the  price  of  tenant-right,  as  money  will  be  given 
behind  backs,  8096.  Would  be  possible  by  unduly 
raising  rent  to  make  tenant-right  of  no  value,  8102. 
Ulster  tenant-right  works  well,  8113,  8169.  No 
necessity  for  a tribunal  to  settle  rents,  8114-17. 
County  Court  Judges  not  satisfactory,  8123,  8125. 
An  honest  and  competent  tribunal,  8126.  Would 
not  advance  money  to  aid  tenant  in  buying,  8128. 
If  he  had  the  money,  and  the  landlord  was  willing, 
would  let  him  buy,  8129-30.  Against  compulsory 
sales,  and  advances  of  public  money,  8131-2.  Ten- 
ant borrowing  to  purchase  has  not  worked  well ; a 
case,  8133-37.  Tenants  make  few  improvements, 
8124.  Had  6 or  7 cases  under  Land  Act  on  Lord 
Dartrey’s  estate,  8159.  Landlords  should  have 
powers  beyond  other  creditors,  8163-5.  Bad  case  in 
Monaghan  of  landlord  raising  rents ; was  fired  at, 
8175-6.  Griffith’s  valuation  not  to  be  depended 
on,  8185-6. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  William  M.,  Clonavilla,  Clones ; 
county  Monaghan,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Griffith’s  valuation  not  a fair  test  for  the  letting 
value  of  all  kinds  of  lands,  8258.  Advantages  of 
situation,  and  proximity  to  markets,  not  sufficiently 
considered,  8260.  Against  public  auctions,  8263. 
At  expiration  of  lease  allowed  tenant-right,  8264. 
On  one  estate,  tenants  on  taking  lease  must  sign 
away  tenant-right,  8265,  8267.  Case  of  turning 
land  into  townparks,  and  raising  rent,  8272.  Lease 
not  asked  for  ; unfair  to  limit  tenant-right,  8277-8. 
It  checks  improvements,  8285.  Landlord  should 

• have  right  of  selecting  tenant,  8286.  This  usually 
fairly  exercised,  8287.  Since  1870  landlords  have 
ceased  improving,  8288.  Would  extend  Ulster  cus- 
tom to  all  Ireland,  8293-95.  Landlord  an  absentee, 
8307.  Case  of  buying  under  Church  Act,  8309. 
No  tenant-right  on  Church  property ; rent  too  high, 
and  bad  land,  8314.  Tenants  who  have  bought 
their  holdings ; no  better  off  than  when  under  land- 
lord, if  not  worse,  8316-19. 

Mulholland,  Mr.  Arthur,  Pomeroy ; county  Tyrone, 
Tenant;  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Held  under  lease ; at  expiration  rent  greatly  in- 
creased, 8329-32.  Asked  to  sign  agreement  (pro- 
duced), but  refused,  8335.  Afterwards  signed  a 
modified  one,  8336.  Last  clause  not  objectionable; 
brought  it  before  the  chairman  of  the  county ; has 
never  been  presented  to  tenants  since,  8337—40, 
8357.  Government  valuation  not  a fair  criterion, 
8342.  On  dropping  of  lease,  tenant-right  lost ; sale 
allowed,  if  tenant  pays  an  increased  rent,  8345. 
On  change  of  tenancy  rent  always  raised,  8346—48. 
Tenants  going  down,  through  rents  always  creeping 
up,  8349,  8352.  Paid  rent  in  name  of  old  tenant, 
and  by-and-bye  became  tenant,  without  any  agree- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  tenant- 
right,  8358-60.  Landlord  liable  if  money  is  given 
with  his  consent,  8361. 

Gault,  Mr.  William,  Ballyclare;  county  Antrim, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Chairman,  Ballyclare  Tenants’  Association,  8364. 
Family  had  farm  for  100  years,  at  end  of  every 
twenty-one  years’  lease,  rent  raised,  estate  Sold 
twenty  years  ago,  purchaser  raised  rent  5s.  to  1 0s. 
per  acre,  and  three  yeara’  rent  as  fine  for  a forty-one 
years’  lease,  either  pay  or  leave ; tenant  made  all  im- 
provements, 8573.  The  word  “ customs  ” in  Act  of 
1870  injurious  to  him,  8581-86.  Rents  increased 
and  tenant-right  injured  thereby,  8388-92.  No 
improvements  made  from  feelings  of  insecurity, 
8393-4, 8407.  A tribunal  to  determine  rents,  8395. 
Pay  high  rents  not  to  be  disturbed,  8398.  Tenants 
do  all  improvements,  case  of  wholesale  eviction  by 


landlord  before  Act  of  1870.  Tenants  put  back  aa 
caretakers,  8399. 

Laird,  Mr.  Joseph,  Ballyclare ; county  Antrim, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Belfort. 

Wants  free  sale  ; case  of  landlord  refusing  sale, 
8411.  Came  to  Land  Court,  landlord  paid  compensa- 
tion, 8414-15,  and  got  a new  tenant,  8415-16.  Selec- 
tion of  purchaser  has  been  the  practice  since  Land  Act, 
8417.  Rent  increased  on  change  of  tenancy,  landlord 
puts  value  onfarm,  and  tenant  must  pay,  always  on  his 
own  improvements,  8420-21.  Tenants  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  improvements  are  made  their  own  by 
law,  8422.  Landlord  no  right  to  restrict  sale,  8424. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Hugh,  Drumaboe,  Larne ; county  Antrim, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Objects  to  rent  raising,  and  office  rules,  8427, 
8451-2.  Landlord  got  valuator,  and  did  not  stand 
by  his  valuation,  8431.  Case  of  a neighbour,  a 
yearly  tenant,  whose  rent  was  doubled,  8433-35.. 
When  the  tenant-right  was  sold,  the  increase  of 
rent  lessened  it  by  £500,  8437-39,  8446.  Three 
F’s  would  satisfy  everybody,  8448-50. 

M‘Murtry,  Mr.  William,  Eglinton-place,  Belfast 
county  Antrim,  Mechanic. — Belfast. 

Was  a farmer  for  forty  year’s,  8456.  Got  farm 
with  his  wife,  name  not  in  rent-book,  paid  his  father- 
in-law  ; when  lease  fell  in  the  agent  reserved  seven 
out  of  fifteen  acres  to  make  townparks,  and 
then  raised  it  £12  over  the  original  rent,  8459, 
8473-4.  Got  leave  to  sell  out  to  a neighbour,  who 
knowing  he  would  get  it  if  sold,  would  not  give 
sufficient  tenant-right,  so  held  on ; finally  sold, 
but  had  to  refund  £20,  in  consequence  of  rise 
of  rent  after  sale,  8460—62.  Against  usage  of' 
estate,  8465—6.  Unfair  to  include  roads  and  water 
in  measurement  of  land,  could  not  cut  his  own  trees, 
8467-8.  Case  of  rent  rising  twice,  and  a third  time, 
tried  in  twenty  years,  8478.  Case  of  raising  rents 
for  improvements,  8480.  Voting  as  he  chose  the 
cause  of  his  harsh  treatment,  8512. 

Wallace,  Mr.  John,  Alta  Hammond,  Carriekfergus 
County  Antrim,  Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Estate  sold  in  1869,  to  six  different  people,  8519- 
20.  Were  then  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  rent 
raised  on  all  divisions  except  one,  the  tenants  on 
which  were  this  year  given  perpetuity  leases  at  lot? 
rents,  without  fine,  8523.  Case  of  rent  raising 
after  Land  Act ; came  to  Court,  8529.  Compen- 
sation given,  old  tenant  put  out,  incoming  tenant 
paid  it,  rent  being  raised  as  well,  8530-32.  Case 
of  restricting  tenant-right  by  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P., 
through  which  tenant  is  left  destitute,  8537-40. 
Rental  increased  £1,000  on  estate  of  4,000  acres  in 
ten  year’s,  8541-44.  Rent  increased  through  tenant’s 
improvements,  8547-8.  Should  not  restrict  tenant- 
right,  8551.  A new  landlord  ought  not  to  have 
power  of  increasing  rent  on  tenant’s  improvements, 
8556-8.  Land  Act  as  it  stands  no  use  to  them, 
does  not  give  security,  8563-5.  Chairman  not 
being  acquainted  with  farming,  should  have  skilful 
help,  8566.  Get  more  under  Ulster  Custom  than 
under  compensation  clauses  of  Act,  8568—9.  Per- 
petuity tenants  independent  8572-3.  Taking 
duration  of  improvements  into  account  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  an  unfair  principle,  8577-8.  Acts 
of  Parliament  annulled  by  office  rules,  8584. 

M‘Grogcm,  Mr.  Manus,  Castledawson  ; county  Derry, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Holds  under  a middleman,  8587.  Rent  much 
too  high,  8596.  Twenty  years  ago  raised  from  18s. 
to  25s.,  at  time  of  Income  Tax  Bill  to  32s.  6 d., 
8602-5.  One  tenant  resisted  owing  two  years  rent, 
was  put  but,  rent  had  to  be  lowered  to  get  another 
tenant,  8609.  Tenant-right  of  no  value,  rent  too 
high,  8613.  Government  should  pass  a bill  preventing 
unfair  rent,  8619. 
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Stewart,  Mr.  Samuel,  Ballydoran ; County  Down 
Tenant  Farmer. — Belfast. 

Held  under  lease,  which  expired  in  1846,  rent 
at  once  raised  £1 0,  although  £300  were  spent 
in  improvements,  8631-2,  8642.  This  was  paid 
till  bad  times  came,  could  not  then  pay,  was  evicted, 
8634.  Did  not  know  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent,  so  got 
nothing,  8643,  8645. 

M‘Nair,  Mr.  J ames,  Ballinure,  Carrickfergus ; County 
Antrim,  Tenant  Farmer. — Beljast. 

Rent  raised  in  consequence  of  improvements, 
8655-6.  New  office  rules  served  on  tenants  last 
year,  8658.  Cannot  build  without  consulting  land- 
lord, 8663.  No  feeling  of  security  that  rent  will  not 
be  raised  at  landlord’s  will,  8665-67. 

Alexander,  Mr.  Joseph,  Imlick ; County  Donegal, 
Tenant  Farmer;  Member  of  Donegal  Tenant 
Farm ers’  Association.  — Londonderry. 

Land  Act  no  protection  against  increase  of  rent 
for  improvements,  8689.  No  fixed  time  for  settling 
rent,  8691.  Case  of  increase  of  rent  on  tenant’s 
improvements  on  his  father’s  farm,  8692.  £24  rent 
8694.  Rent  raised  to  £32  11s.,  8695.  Offer  to 
reclaim  all  reclaimable  land  if  lease  at  higher  rent 
of  thirty  years  granted,  but  lease  refused,  8696.  In 
twenty-one  years  reclaimed  seventy-four  acres,  rent 
then  raised  to  £62  8s.,  8701.  Expenditure  of 
witness  in  improvements,  8702;  8883-4.  Leases 
with  clauses  barring  compensation  more  frequent 
since  Land  Act,  8709.  Case  of  rent  raised  under 
notice  to  quit,  8711.  Small  proprietors  since  Land 
Act  look  more  sharply  after  their  interests,  8715. 
Large  proprietors  do  not  generally  revalue  or  change 
rents  for  twenty-one  years,  8715.  Tenants  admit 
landlord’s  right  to  raise  rent  when  farmers’  produce 
realizes  more  profit,  8717.  Rents  should  be  read- 
justed at  intervals  not  less  than  twenty-one  yeai's 
8721  ; 8746-7.  After  rents  firstsettled  by  arbitra- 
tion future  readjustments  should  be  according  to 
tables  of  prices  and  wages,  but  not  according  to 
appearance  of  land,  8723.  On  an  average  of  seven 
years  previous,  8736.  Rent  raised  on  witness’s 
improvements,  8729.  Landlords  in  his  district 
make  no  improvements,  8739.  Improving  tenants, 
8740.  And  rents  of  all  raised,  8743.  At  the 
periodical  valuation  of  the  estate,  8745.  Mode  of 
valuation,  8748.  After  Board  of  Works  advances 
paid  off,  new  valuation.  Rent  thereby  raised  beyond 
instalments  on  advances,  8754.  Rent  raised  on  these 
improvements  though  instalments  fully  paid  off  by 
tenants,  87 58.  Dissatisfaction  at  present  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  working  of  Land  Act,  8766. 
For  last  three  years  improvements  have  been  checked, 
8768.  Landlords  can  raise  rent  to  any  amount, 
8772.  Tenants  prefer  to  submit  to  increase  of 
rent  rather  than  go  into  Land  Courts,  8774.  Case 
of  Mrs.  Algeo,  compensation  arbitrarily  cut  down 
from  £400  to  £150,  8775.  Dislike  to  Land 
Courts  owing  to  expense  and  uncertainty,  8778. 
Value  of  tenant-right  fifteen  to  thirty  years 
purchase;  very  few  sales  lately,  8779.  Small 
or  medium  sized  farm  sells  best,  8780.  Say  thirty  to 
eighty  acre  farm,  8782.  Many  reclamations  from 
1845  consequent  upon  favourable  Report  of  Devon 
Commission  on  compensation  for  improvements, 
8784.  Reclamation  principally  cut  away  turf  bog  and 
heath,  8785.  Reclaimable  land  in  Donegal  and 
Tyrone  equal  to  arable  land,  8786.  On  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn’s  Donegal  estate  40  per  cent,  of  his  property 
reclaimed  by  tenants,  8787.  And  rents  increased  in 
proportion,  8789.  Sex-vice  of  twenty-five  notices  to 
quxt  by  Duke  of  Abercorn  in  village  of  S,t.  Johns- 
town, 879.0.  Villagers  had  built  substantial  houses 
worth  £100  to  £200  each,  8792.  With  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  office,  8793.  If  rent  was  fixed 
as  witness  proposes,  plenty  of  money  would  be  ex- 
pended, 8794.  And  Ireland  would  become  -valu- 


able to  the  empire,  8795.  Purchase  by  tenants 
irom  Church  Commissioners  has  been  successful, 

8802.  Tenant  purchasers  satisfied,  8803.  Eighty 

cases  of  farmer  proprietors  (old  and  recent),  the 
most  prosperous  occupiers  in  Donegal,  8803.  A 
few  poor  proprietors  mortgaged  too  largely  as  pro- 
vision for  other  members  of  their  family,  8816. 
No  subdivision,  8817.  Against  subdivision  below 
fifty  acres,  8820.  Difficult  to  prevent  subletting  in 
certain  cases,  8820.  As  by  putting  it  in  hands  of 
trustees  to  manage,  8823.  Against  clauses  interfer- 
mg  with  alienation  and  assignment,  8825.  But 
not  against  clauses  preventing  subletting,  8829. 
Smallest  holding  to  support  a family,  twenty  acresj 
Irish,  8832.  Subdividing  and  subletting  should  be 
permitted  with  consent  of  a Court,  8835.  But 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
8836.  Expense  and  delay  in  purchases  under 
Brights  clauses,  8839.  Case  of  high  costs — sale  of 
Lord  Wicklow’s  estate  in  county  Donegal,  .8841. 
Small  charges  in  sales  by  Church  Commissioners, 
8843.  Raising  of  rent  by  small  proprietors,  8848. 
Respective  value  of  landlords’  and  tenants’  interests; 
witness’s  own  case,  8849.  Sale  of  tenant-right  on 
Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate  generally  subject  to  rise 
of  rent,  8853.  Sale  is  by  proposals.  Landlord 
choosing  incoming  tenant,  8854.  No  maximum 
price  fixed,  8856.  A fixed  price  contrary  to  Ulster 
custom,  8857.  Many  tenants  would  be  able  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  purchase-money,  8858.  Would  like 
to  do  it,  8860.  Prefers  the  “ three  F’s  ” which  could 
be  universally  adopted,  but  peasant  proprietary 
could  only  be  partially  adopted,  8860.  Improve- 
ments made  by  witness,  8863.  Buildings,  8865 
8869;  8878.  Labourers’ dwellings,  8867. 

Hanna,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Whitehouse,  Carrigans ; County 
Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 
Suggests  arbitration  to  decide  respective  interests 
of  landlord  a,nd  tenant,  8890.  Rents  should  be 
subject  to  arbitration,  8893.  Government  umpires 
would  be  suspected  of  being  under  landlord  influ- 
ence, 8896  ; 8909.  Might  be  selected  out  of  a staff 
appointed  by  a Government  department,  8897. 
Umpire  should  be  a skilled  man  in  the  qualities  of 
soil  and  values— practical  as  wdll as  scientific,  8902. 
Compensation  under  Land  Act  is  insufficient  in  ease 
of  industrious  tenant,  8908.  Not  one  half  what 
he  ought  to  get  under  the  Ulster  custom,  8909. 
Judge  hears  only  extreme  cases  on  both  sides,  and 
splits  the  difference,  8909.  Tenants’  claim  may  be 
reduced  by  increased  rent,  enforced  by  notice  to 
quit,  8912.  Feeling  of  tenants  they  will  lose  value 
of  improvements  and  of  their  tenant-right  by  rise 
of  rent,  8913.  Tenants  who  do  not  keep  accounts 
cannot  satisfy  strict  proof  required  by  Courts  of 
value  of  their  improvements,  8914.  Landlord 
keeps  accounts,  and  is  prepared  with  proper  evi- 
dence, 8915.  Case  of  increase  of  rent  on  tenant’s 
improvements,  8917.  Improvements  on  witness’s 
farm,  8917.  Case  of  improvement  of  labourers’ 
cottages,  8917.  Cost  of  improvements,  8918  ; 8922. 
Landlord  unable  by  settlement  to  grant  more  than 
thirty-five  years’  lease,  8922.  Cost  of  improve- 
ments, reclamation  of  rocky  and  whinny  land, 

8922.  No  landlord’s  improvements  in  his  district 

8923.  Refused  lease  with  restrictive  covenants^ 

8924.  Except  one  to  keep  in  repair,  8929.  Land- 
lord can  raise  rent  so  as  to  swallow  tenants’  im- 
provements, 8929.  Uncertainty  as  to  rent  retards 
prosperity  of  country,  8930.  Security  would  lead 
to  plenty  of  employment  of  labour,  8930 ; 8934 
No  want  of  capital,  8931.  A satisfactory  tenant- 
right  better  than  scheme  of  peasant  proprietary. 

It  would  secure  rent,  and  advance  the  resources  of 
the  country,  8933.  Case  of  rise  of  rent  on  death 
of  tenant  op  Abercorn  estate,  8935 ; 8939.  Rents 
should  rise  if  net  prices  of  produce  increase,  8940. 
Periodical  revisions  of  rent,  at  intervals  of  twenty- 
one  years,  8947.  Farmer  proprietors,  8949. 
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Gamble,  Mr.  John.  Londonderry,  Tenant  Farmer,  county 
Donegal,  and  Seed  Merchant. — Londonderry. 

Village  of  Camdonagh,  8957.  153  houses  built 

by  the  tenants,  with  the  landlord’s  consent  and  en- 
couragement, without  leases,  8961.  Valuation  of 
land  and  houses.  Free  sale  allowed  of  tenant-right 
in  houses,  8962 ; 9001.  Tenant-i’ight  value  of  these 
houses,  £19,505,  8963.  Tenants  in  terror  lest 
ownership  should  change  hands,  8963  ; 9002. 
Leases  lately  offered  of  a hundred  years,  but  with 
clauses  increasing  the  rent  and  to  give  up  improve- 
ments at  end  of  term,  8965.  Tenants  have  a 
tenant-light  left  unprotected  by  Land  Act,  8968. 
Want  of  security  checks  building  of  decent  homes, 
8971.  One  hundred  years’  lease  insufficient  in  vil- 
lages, 8972.  Ail  the  farmers  of  the  townland  live 
in  villages,  8975.  Village  of  Cross  built  by  tenants 
with  leases,  8977.  Case  of  a house  cost  £1,800  ; 
rent  raised  from  £2  15s.  to  £13  10s.  at  time  of 
sale,  8978.  No  bid  at  that  rent,  8979.  No  more 
building  since,  8979.  Would  extend  Land  Act  to 
business  men  in  villages  who  have  improved,  8982. 
Cases  of  arbitrary  raising  of  rent,  8986.  On 
. tenant’s  improvements,  8988 ; 8993  ; 8997.  Tenants 
make  all  the  improvements,  8994.  Colonel  Lyle’s 
estate,  8995.  , Tenant-right  destroyed  by  raising  of 
rent,  8996.  Excessive  rents,  8997. 

Lapsley,  Mr.  James,  St.  Johnstown;  county  Donegal, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Village  of  St.  Johnstown,  9003.  Twenty  houses 
built  without  leases,  on  faith  of  Ulster  custom, 
9006 ; 9013.  Now  under  notice  to  quit,  other- 
wise rent  would  be  doubled,  9013.  Some  hold  land, 
others  are  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  9023.  Case 
of  eviction  on  disagreement  as  to  value  of  tenant- 
right  of  portion  of  land  resumed  by  landlord,  9034. 

Osborne,  Mr.  Samuel,  Springtown,  Co.  Londonderry ; 
Tenant  -Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Irish  Society’s  estate,  9038.  Case  of  tenant  of 
Irish  Society,  refused  sixty-one  years  lease,  having 
expended  £6,000  on  improvements,  9039.  Offered 
fomteen  years  lease  at  increased  rent,  and  excluding 
tenant-right,  9039.  Case  of  tenant  of  Irish  Society 
served  with  notice  to  quit,  for  attempting  to  drain 
forty  acres  of  his  holding  which  Society  had  under- 
taken but  failed  to  dram,  9041.  Rent  raised  and 
leases  offered.  Draft  lease  excluding  tenant-right. 
Further  rise,  9045.  Illustration  of  valuators’ 
differences,  9047.  Reluctance  of  tenants  to  go  into 
Land  Courts  owing  to  expense  and  uncertainty, 
9049.  Increase  of  rent,  due  to  tenant’s  improve- 
ments, 9053.  Irish  Society  are  trenching  on  Ulster 
Custom,  9055.  Resolution  of  the  tenants  protesting 
against  the  action  of  the  Society  in  forcing  on  tenants 
leases  with  unusual  clausesand  undue  interference  on 
sale  of  holdings,  9060.  Notice  interfering  withsale  of 
tenant-right,  9062.  Origin  of  the  Ulster  Custom, 
9065.  Violation  by  Irish  Society  of  articles  of  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  9066.  Society  at  one  time 
built  farm  steadings,  9070.  Rents  raised  on  tenants’ 
improvements  by  Irish  Society,  9071.  Tenants 
would  purchase  their  holdings  and  most  could  pay 
one-fourth  or  one-tliird,  9075.  Uncertainty  as  to 
rents  hinders  improvements,  9076. 

Steel,  Mr.  John,  The  Park,  Co.  Londonderry;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Notice  interfering  with  sale  by  tenants,  9079. 
Improvements  by  tenants,  9089.  Tenant-right  gives 
the  landlord  security  for  his  rent,  9091. 

M‘Glinchy,  Mr.  James,  Kindrayhead,  County  Donegal; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Estimate  of  Mr.  James  Steel  Nicholson,  9093. 
Estate  of  Mr.  William  Young,  9096.  Case  of  in- 
crease of  rent  on  tenant’s  improvements,  9097 ; 
9109.  Tenant-right  denied  but  established  by 
Land  Court,  9 1 0 6 . Tenant-right  can  be  extinguished 


by  raising  rent,  9107.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  tenants- 

- have  no  grievances,  9111.  Case  of  estate  where 
tenant-right  is  restricted  to  five  years  purchase 
(Mr.  Young’s),  9128;  9115.  And  where  rent  is 
raised  on  every  sale  of  tenants’  interests,  9116 
(9129).  Objection  to  restricting  value  of  tenant- 
right — Tenant  gets  no  compensation  for  his  improve- 
ments, 9116.  It  checks  improvements,  it  puts  the 
improving  and  industrious  on  the  same  level  as  the 
unimproving  and  idle,  9117.  Large  extent  of  waste 
land  in  Ennishowen  capable  of  reclamation  (turf 
bog  and  mountain),  9118  ; 9121.  Tenants  would 
reclaim  if  they  had  security,  9119;  9122.  Land- 
lords have  permitted  subdivision  to  too  great  an 
extent.  Consequent  poverty,  9120.  Tenants  on 
mountain  farms  suffer  most  from  increase  of  rent, 
9122.  Holding  in  common  of  waste  land  has  dis- 
appeared, 9123.  Tenant  cannot  live  comfortably  on 
less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres.  Few  farmers 
in  Ennishowen  have  so  much,  9125.  Have  no 
other  industry,  9126.  Mr.  Young’s  estate.  High 
rent  as  compared  -with  valuation,  9127.  Case  of 
increase  of  rent  on  tenant’s  improvements,  9130. 
Evicted  tenant  getting  only  part  of  incoming 
tenant’s  payment,  9134  ; 9139.  Before  Land  Act, 
9135.  No  case  since  Land  Act,  9138.  On  this 
estate  custom  within  living  memory  to  allow  free 
sale,  9140.  The  restriction  detracts  from  the  value 
of  tenant-right,  9144.  Second  case  of  increase  of 
rent  and  denial  of  sale  on  Mr.  Young’s  estate, 
9148.  Cases  on  Mr.  Thompson’s  estate  of  rent- 
raising on  tenants’  improvements,  9151.  Sales  by 
auction  formerly  allowed,  but  now  forbidden.  Sale 
by  proposals.  Agent  raises  rent  on  sale,  9156.  No 
limit  to  prices  9158.  Fifty-five  years  of  purchase- 
given  for  tenant-right.  High  prices  of  tenant-x-ight 
due  to  excessive  competition  through  want  of  other 
industries,  9161. 

Doherty,  Mi*.  William,  Buncrana,  county  Donegal, 
Auctioneer.  — Londonderry. 

Auctioneer’s  sales  of  tenant-right  in  barony  of 
Donegal,  county  Donegal.  Avei*age  prices  from 
1874  to  1880  of  tenant-light.  Fall  in  value  of 
tenant-right  partly  due  to  Land  Act,  9164.  Fifteen 
years  purchase  for  largest  fax*m  sold.  In  barony  of 
Innishowen  principal  landlords  absentees  or  buyers 
of  land  on  speculation,  9167.  Rents  of  these  are 

, very  high — £2  an  acre  for  inferior  land,  9168. 
Table  of  sales  from  1873  to  1880,  9170. 

M’Causland,  Connolly  Thomas,  Esq.,  Drenagh,  Lima- 
vady,  county  Derry,  Landownei*. — Londonderry. 

Estate  11,000  acres,  9183.  On  one  estate  a 
limited  usage,  9185.  In  existence  forty  years, 
9188;  9193.  Limited  custom  is  three  years' rent 
for  good-will,  £4  an  aci*e  for  manui*e  land,  £1  an 
acre  for  seeds  and  compensation  for  drains  and 
permanent  improvements,  9189.  Money  is  paid 
into  the  office,  91 90.  FoundbyLand  Court  in  amicable 
suit  to  be  the  custom  of  estate,  9194.  Custom  very 
satisfactory  to  tenants,  9196.  Tenants  of  the  estate 
have  first  right  to  buy,  9197.  Incoming  tenants- 
get  farms  cheap,  9197  ; 9328.  Only  ill-to-do 
tenants  leave,  9200.  Shopkeepers  refused  credit, 
9201  ; 9331.  In  twenty  years  spent  £14,000  on 
buildings  and  reclamations,  9203.  Tenants  very 
well-to-do,  9208.  Average  holding  forty  acres,  runs 
down  to  five  in  mountainous  parts,  where  they  are 
comfortable,  9210.  On  the  three  mountain  town- 
lands,  five  years  are  allowed  for  goodwill,  9211. 
Restriction  no  check  on  improvements,  9216. 
Landlord  makes  all  the  improvements,  9217. 
Tenants  and  landlox*d  perfectly  satisfied  with  Land 
Act,  9222.  Under  this  usage,  tenant  outgoing  gets 
money  at  once — has  not  to  wait  for  a purchaser  in 
bad  times,  9226.  Witness,  when  through  deaths 
of  tenants,  farms  fall  into  his  hands,  makes  improve- 
ments and  lets  at  improved  value,  9227.  Estates 
five  miles  from  Limavady,  9230.  Rents  one-fourth 
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M‘Causland , Connolly  Thomas. — continued. 
over  Government  valuation,  9232.  In  valuing 
buildings,  landlord  and  tenant  appoint  a valuer  (a 
builder),  9237  ; 9265.  No  cases  of  drainage  or 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  9239.  On  Lord 
Waterford’s  estate  tenants  reclaimed  much  on  Ion" 
leases,  9241.  Tenants  don’t  reclaim  on  witness’s 
estate,  9242.  Mountain  tenants  make  less  improve- 
ments, 9245.  Not  so  well  off,  9246.  Reductions 
last  year  on  mountain  tenancies  and  heavy  clay 
lands,  9249.  Made  some  improvements  on  principal 
mountain  townland  and  rents  raised  to  Government 
valuation,  9250.  Estate  in  county  Roscommon, 
9252.  No  landlord’s  improvements,  9254.  Some 
large  farms,  9255.  Few  leases,  9256.  £3,000  a year 
rental,  9257 . Rent  reduced  last  year  to  Government 
valuation,  9230.  Government  valuation  very  low 
in  Roscommon,  9262.  Landlord  appointing  the 
valuator,  9265.  Case  of  tenant  purchasing  at 
high  rate  the  tenant-right  of  out-going  tenant, 
and  who  was  in  arrear  and  the  land  in 
wretched  state,  9269.  Purchasers  on  Water- 
ford estate  are  holding  their  own,  9271-2.  Rents 
never  raised  by  witness  under  twenty  years, 
9275.  On  Lord  Waterford’s  and  Fishmongers’ 
estate  leases  general,  9276.  On  Lord  Waterford’s 
there  had  been  no  change  of  rent  for  forty  years, 
9278.  On  estates  of  good  resident  landlords  no 
periodical  valuations  of  rent,  they  let  it  go  on 
haphazard,  9281.  Objections  to  Ulster  custom  : 
it  leaves  nothing  for  the  landlord'  to  do,  9283.  A 
bad  thing  for  tenants  as  they  have  to  borrow  money. 
Average  price  of  tenant-right  twenty  years’  purchase, 
sometimes  fifty,  9286.  The  Ulster  custom  would 
prevent  landlord  draining  or  improving,  9288.  A 
tenant  in  Roscommon  getting  tenant-right  would 
be  able  to  sell  what  is  the  landlord’s,  9290.  Under 
Ulster  custom  landlord  has  no  interest  in  his 
property,  9292.  Thinks  it  unfair  to  extend  Ulster 
custom  to  a county  where  they  never  had  it,  9299. 
The  labourers  are  under  the  farmers,  9309.  Who 
generally  charge  them  for  lodging,  9310.  Pretty 
comfortable  as  a rule,  9313.  Perpetuity  tenants 
have  not  flourished,  9314 ; 9321.  Have  subdivided 
too  far,  9317.  Some  of  them  very  small  holdings, 
9322.  Through  subdivision,  9323.  Subdivision 
below  a certain  average  should  be  prevented,  9324. 
Say  100  acres,  9327.  Under  witness’s  system 
money  could  not  pass  sub  rosa,  9333.  In  regulatin" 
rent,  9337.  Should  be  a public  valuator  or 
arbitrator  or  Count  Court  Judge,  9339.  A regular 
public  officer  in  the  county,  9342. 

Go.  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 
Case  of  tenant  of  Duke  of  Abereorn  compelled  to 
take  seven  and  a half  years’  purchase  for  one  fawn 
and  ten  years  for  another,  9347.  This  would  not 
pay  for  buildings  erected,  9353.  Compelled  to 
leave  farm  of  one  hundred  and  three  acres,  worth 
between  £2,000  and  £3,000,  and  accept  one  of  fifty 
at  a distance  without  compensation,  9355-8.  Rent 
of  latter  raised  when  witness  entered  it,  9362. 
Erected  threshing  mill,  and  churning  machine, 
which  was  retained  by  his  successor  (Duke  of  Aber- 
corn’s  agriculturist),  9366.  Received  value  of  them 
at  law,  9367.  Fined  £1  for  letting  his  dog  out  in 
the  fields  annoying  the  pheasants,  9369.  Charged 
10s.  for  cutting  a fence,  9370.  Rise  of  rent  on  fall 
of  leases,  9375.  Tenant  since  Land  Act  offered 
£1,700;  compelled  to  accept  lowest  offer,  £900, 
9376.  Favoured  tenant  was  tenant  of  estate, 
others  were  not,  9379.  Tenants  make' all  improve- 
ments, 9382.  Board  of  Works  charges  are  paid  by 
tenants,  9385. 

Cunningham,  Mr.  John,  Milfield,  Buncnina,  Co. 

Donegal,  Com  Merchant,  Land  A gent,  and 

Tenant  Farmer.* — Londonderry. 

Greater  security  against  increase  of  rent  and  in- 
terference by  landlord  required,  9395.  Fanners 


slow  to  go  into  Land  Court,  9396.  District  about 
Newtowncunningham  originally  nearly  all  moor- 
land ; tenants  reclaimed,  9400.  And  made  all  im- 
provements, 9402.  Improvements  : drains,  enlarging 
fields,  building  better  farms  and  houses,  9403 
Case  ot  tenant — rent  doubled,  confiscating  tenant’s 
interest,  9404.  Rent  of  other  tenants  on  estate 
raised,  but  not  in  same  proportion,  9408.  Sale  in 
1875  by  Lord  Wicklow  to  tenants  for  £50,000 
under  Bright  clauses,  9412.  High  costs  of  tenants’ 
solicitor,  9417.  Estate  sold  in  lots  (33  or  34),  9421. 
High  costs  of  tenants’  solicitor  under  Bright  clauses 
9422.  Low  costs  in  sales  by  Church  Commis- 
sxoners,  9423.  High  costs  under  Bright  clauses 
9424.  Sold  high,  9425.  Board  of  Works  could  sS 
have  advanced  more  money ; restrictions  on  aliena- 
tion very  hard,  9426.  Restriction  against  sub- 
division not  required,  9428.  Tenants  not  inclined 
to  cut  up  too  small,  9428.  Loans  required  in  most 
cases,  9431.  Yearly  payments  now  greater  than 
rent,  9432.  Fixity  of  tenure,  with  free  sale,  at 
fan-  rent,  sufficient  and  more  practicable,  9433. 
Government  might  safely  advance  more.  9434. 
Farms  of  former  purchasers  improved  since  people 
better  off,  and  feeling  of  contentment  and  security, 
9436.  Objection  to  notices  to  quit  in  case  of  dis- 
putes about  rent,  9438.  Increase  of  rent  the  chief 
hardship ; value  of  tenant-right,  9440.  No  clian"e 
in  value,  since  Land  Act,  9442.  Custom  of  Mr. 
Stephens’  estate  (county  Donegal)  ; free  sale,  but 
preference  to  tenant  on  estate  if  he  gives  as  much 
as  another,  9444.  Rent  thirteen  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  over  valuation,  9446.  Carriage  of  corn  less 
from  Baltimore  to  Derry  than  from  Lagan  Valley 
(Donegal)  to  Derry,  9447;  9452.  Tenant-right 
promotes  good  farming  and  industry  of  tenants,  9450. 


Scott,  Major  William  Edward,  Willsboro',  Co.  Derry, 
Landowner. — Londonderry. 

Extent  of  his  two  estates,  9456.  Usage  of  one- 
unlimited  price,  with  veto  on  purchaser,  with  right 
of  pre-emption  to  landlord,  and  with  preference0 of 
tenant  on  the  estate,  paying  as  much  as  another, 
9457-9.  Since  Land  Act  restrictions  have  been 
abandoned,  except  on  sheriffs’  sales,  9462.  Difficulty 
in  case  of  tenant’s  intestacy  in  selecting  successor ; 
case  of  ruinous  litigation  in  Court  of  Chancery’ 
9463.  Only  alteration  in  rents  since  1837 re- 

duction; landlord  reclaimed  from  deep  bog,  9464 
Let  originally  at  £2  an  acre,  9465.  Landlord  gave 
timber,  slates,  and  lime  for  tenants’  houses,  9468. 
Tenants  pay  interest  on  Board  of  Works’  loans’ 
9269.  Usage  of  second  estate — five  years’  rent’ 
9472.  Former  owner  had  fixed  this  limit  in  1846-7’ 
as  he  made  great  improvements,  and  tenant-right 
was  not  then  worth  more  than  two  or  three  years 
rent,  9473.  No  payments  underhand,  for  payments 
made  by  landlord,  and  the  farm  generally  divided 
among  adjoining  tenants,  9476-7.  Rent 'is  thirty- 
two  per  cent,  over  Government  valuation,  9481. 
Value  of  tenant-right  has  risen  since  1848  from 
three  to  fifteen  years’  purchase  per  Cunningham 
acre,  9482.  Not  one-third  of  Grocers’  estate  lately 
sold  bought  by  tenants,  94S6.  Rise  of  rent  on 
change  of  tenancy  by-landlord  purchasers  of  parts 
of  Grocers’  estate,  9487.  No  limit  to  price  of 
tenant  right  on  Grocers’  estate,  9489.  Parts  of  it 
very  much  improved,  9491.  Against  restrictions 
of  prices,  but  landlord  should  have  control  over 
management  of  estate,  9492-3.  Difficulties  in 
case  of  estate  improvements,  9493.  Increases  of 
rent  on  Company’s  estate  moderate,  settled  by 
valuator,  and  at  long  intervals,  9498.  Somerset 
estate  revalued  in  1856-7,  9499.  General  rule  to 
revalue  at  end  of  a fixed  period,  generally  twenty- 
one  years,  but  not  on  change  of  tenancy  or  fall  of 
lease,  9501.  Understanding  with  predecessor  of 
witness  that  rent  should  not  be  altered  for  twenty- 
one  years  or  in  case  tenant  built,  thirty-one  years. 
Improvements  not  valued,  unless  tenant  repaid — as 
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Scott,  Major  'William  Edward — continued. 

in  case  of  drains,  9504.  New  buildings  exempted 
unless  built  by  landlord,  9505. 

Lane,  Benjamin  H.,  Esq.,  Limavady,  Co.  Derry,  Solici- 
tor, Land  Agent  and  Tenant  Farmer. — London- 
derry. 

Mercers’  Company ; extent,  rental,  and  valuation 
of  estate  and  number  of  tenants.  Nearly  700  out 
of  1,200  at  under  £10  a year  rent,  9511.  Rental 
in  1831  under  middleman  £9,205.  Reduced  to 
£9,000,  until  1853,  when  revalued  and  settled  at 
£10,1  IS,  from  1855;  custom  of  valuation,  9513.  Two 
valuators  sepai-ately.  Company  striking  an  average 
between  the  two  valuations,  9515.  Buildings  not 
valued  for  rent,  9516.  Period  of  revaluation,  twenty- 
one  years.  Fresh  valuation  in  1875,  9516. 
Amount  of  rents  received,  expenditure  in  improve- 
ments and  costs  of  management,  9517.  Suggested 
amendment  of  law  in  case  of  disputes  about  rent. 
Instance  of  difficulties  under  present  law,  9518. 
Tenant  should  simply  be  noticed  in  case  of  dispute 
to  show  cause  before  County  Court  Judge  why  sum 
demanded  should  not  be  the  rent,  9520.  Tenant  to 
hold  at  rent  held  reasonable  or  sell  his  tenant-right, 
9524.  Only  limit  to  custom  is  where  small  holding 
is  desired  by  adjoining  tenant,  there  arbitrator  is 
appointed,  9527.  Salters’  Company — Rental,  ex- 
tent, and  valuation,  9528.  Got  possession  in  1853, 
when  lease  of  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  expired.  Rent 
raised  10  per  cent.,  with  further  rise  in  1878  of  10 
per  cent.,  not  insisted  on,  9529.  Tenant-right  by 
private  sale,  9 5 3 1 . Price  unlimited  with  preference 
to  tenants  on  estate,  9532-3.  Expenditure  on  im- 
provements, public  and  charitable  institutions. 
Skinners’  Company — Rental,  valuation,  extent. 
Tenant-right  by  private  sale,  price  unlimited,  up  to 
thirty  years’  purchase,  9534-5.  Got  possession  in 
1872  from  lessee,  Mr.  Ogilby,  9536.  Rent  not 
altered  for  forty  years.  Increase  of  2s.  6 d.  in  the 
pound  on  agricultural  rents,  and  3s.  on  town  rents. 
Expenditure  on  improvements,  public  and  charitable 
appointments,  and  costs  of  management.  N o dispute 
with  tenants  on  change  of  rent,  9537.  Fishmongers’ 
Company — Rental,  valuation,  improvements,  9538. 
Leases  general.  Leases  since  Land  Act  saving 
tenant-right  at  end  of  lease,  9539.  Rents  fair, 
9540.  Rate  of  tenant-right  twenty-five  years’  rent 
on  average,  in  some  cases  forty,  9541.  Case  of  Mr. 
Steele.  Custom  tp  give  notice  of  intention  to  sell, 
9544.  Rule,  where  rent  of  tenant  from  year  to  year 
has  not  been  raised  for  twenty-one  years,  to  revise 
rent  on  change  of  tenancy,  9546.  Object  of  notice 
to  warn  purchaser,  9548.  Case  of  Mr.  S.  Osborne, 
9549.  His  rent  had  not  been  raised  for  a very  long 
peiiod,  9551.  Much  land  let  for  leases  of  alife — on 
dropping  of  life  in  1874-5,  tenants  offered  thirty-one 
years’  leases,  9552.  With  covenant  reserving 
tenant-right,  9553.  Unlimited  in  amount.  £40,000 
to  make  Derry-bridge  toll  free,  9554.  No  advan- 
tage to  tenants  to  purchase  fee ; they  could  not  buy 
(except  on  • Fishmongers’,  where  a great  many 
could  buy)  without  incumbering  themselves  very 
heavily,  9557-8.  Acted  as  solicitor  for  tenant  pur- 
chasers on  Marquis  of  Waterford’s  estate  in  1871, 
and  for  other  purchasers  in  and  out  of  Court  since, 
9562.  Requirements  as  to  surveys  in  Landed 
Estates  Corn-fare  unnecessary.  Sale  should  be  sub- 
ject to  existing  rights  of  way  and  easements,  and  in 
case  of  sale  of  individual  farms  no  inquiry  as  to  ease- 
ments of  each  separate  holding,  9563.  These  in- 
quiries as  to  easements  cause  delay  and  expense, 
9564.  Re-survey  required,  where  conveyance  of 
separate  holding,  part  of  a lot,  9565.  Tenant  pur- 
chasers who  had  money  doing  well.  Some  few; 
have  improved  their  dwelling-houses,  9566.  Many 
pay  more  yearly  to  Government  and  money-lenders 
than  formerly  in  rent,  9567.  A few  have  resold, 
9568.  Some  are  large,  most  small  farms,  9569. 
No  objection  to  advancing  more  than  two-thirds,  if 
there  is  security,  which  depends  on  rate  of  purchase, 


9572-3.  Perpetuity  tenants  at  Limavady  on  Manors 
which  belonged  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  and 
Thomas  Connolly  (part  of  Vintners’  Company 
estate).  Badly  farmed,  holdings  small,  occu- 
piers poor,  9575.  Great  subdivision,  9576.  Forty- 
six  tenants  in  1833  on  renewal  of  lease  granted  to 
five  lessees,  9577.  No  emigration  then,  9579. 
They  did  not  underlet,  9585.  Subdivision  should 
and  may  be  guarded  against,  9586.  In  normal  con- 
dition of  things  an  unrestricted  price  is  objection- 
able, 9589.  Tenants  as  anxious  to  go  on  the 
restricted  properties  as  on  others,  9591.  Landlord 
should  have  a veto  on  incoming  tenants,  9593. 
18th  section  useful  cheek  on  unreasonable  tenant, 

9594.  Rents  should  only  be  raised  periodically, 

9595.  Rents  on  Mercers’  Company’s  estate  are 
reasonable,  9597.  Tenants  are  very  industrious 
and  thrifty,  9598. 

Hanna,  Mr.  James  Steele,  Campsey,  Carrowkeel,  Co. 

Derry,  Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Tenant-right  on  Grocers’  Company’s  estate,  9606. 
Case  of  notice  since  Land  Act  by  Mr.  H.  Kyle, 
landlord  of  estate  (formerly  part  of  Goldsmith’s 
estate)  to  raise  rent  in  case  of  sale  from  £57  to  £64, 
9615.  Up  to  1858  rent  £37  14s.  9 d.,  9616.  Seller 
had  purchased  another  farm  and  had  to  sell.  Com- 
promised by  paying  landlord  £80  as  price  of  old  rent 
being  continued,  9617.  Sold  for  £850,  offered  £200 
more  before  notice  served,  9618.  Tenant-right  pro- 
perty, 9622.  First  sale  for  many  years,  9623.  Seller 
had  expended  £500  on  buildings,  9625. 

Flanagan,  Mr.  John ; Taylor,  Mr.  John,  Castlefinn, 
Co.  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmers. — Londonderry. 

Members  of  Castlefinn  Tenants’  Defence  Associa- 
tion, 9630.  Mr.  Flanagan  is  tenant  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Delap,  9635.  Excessive  increase  of  rent  in  1876  on 
witness’s  farm,  9639 . On  tenant’s  improvements  (all 
made  by  tenant  without  assistance  from  landlord), 
9642-3.  At  time  of  general  assessment  on  the 
valuation,  9645.  Tenants  noticed  to  quit  on  re- 
fusal to  pay  increased  rent  (and  decrees  of  ejectment 
got)  and  sign  agreement  to  pay  whole  county  cess, 
9648.  Agreed  to  sign  and  pay  increased  rent  sooner 
than  leave  and  claim  compensation,  9650.  Land 
Act  gave  some  help,  but  failed  to  give  security  to 
tenant  or  to  prevent  landlord  raising  rent  to  any 
height  he  pleases,  9654.  Should  be  fixity  of  tenure 

- at  a fair  rent,  determined  by  a fair  valuation,  9657. 
Griffith’s  valuation,  excluding  tenants’  buildings, 
would  be  fair,  9658.  Wages  increased  from  time 
of  Griffith’s  valuation  from  6 d.  a day  to  Is.  Qd.  and 
2s.  a day,  9661.  General  wages  from  £18  to 
£20  a year,  and  board  in  farmer’s  house,  9666. 
With  a cottage,  labourer  gets  8s.  a week  and 
a rood  of  potatoes  ready  to  dig — seed  and 
manure  supplied  by  farmer,  9667-8.  Wages 
four  times  what  they  were  in  1846,  9669.  And 
twice  what  they  were  in  1856,  9672.  The  farmers 
build  and  keep  in  repair  their  labourers’  houses, 
9675.  List  of  rent-raising  in  1876  on  Shanvally 
estate  of  Rev.  Robert  Delap,  showing  name  of 
tenant,  tenement  valuation,  and  former  and  present 
rent,  9675.  Rents  are  exorbitant;  tenants  not 
able  to  pay  them,  9679.  Tenants  compelled  to 
sign  a document,  9680.  Not  permitting  assignment 
or  subletting  without  consent,  9681.  A nd  entitling 
landlord  to  enter,  and  make  roads,  drains,  and 
water-courses,  9685.  Declaring  that  document  is 
not  to  interfere  with  tenant’s  claim  to  such  tenant- 
right  as  his  holding  may  be  subject  to,  except  so  far 
as  such  tenant-right  is  inconsistent  with  the  estate 
rules  or  agreements  in  the  deed,  9688.  No  limit  to 
price  of  tenant-right,  9690.  Sale  by  proposal, 
9691.  Landlord  has  veto  on  purchaser,  9692. 
Grievances:  (1)  exorbitant  rent;  (2)  rent  charged 
on  land  occupied  by  railways,  rivers,  and  roads; 
(3)  paying  entire  county  cess ; (4)  asking  tenant^  to 
sign  deeds  depriving  them  of  tenant-right ; (5)  sale 
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Flanagan,  J ohn ; Taylor , J ohn — continued. 
must  be  by  proposals,  9693.  Return  of  rent-raising 
on  estate  of  Ebenezer  Bustard,  Esquire  (9740) 
before  Land  Act,  9694  ; 9742.  On  estate  of 
Joseph  Johnston,,  Esquire,  9700-3,  and  estate  of 
Sn-  Frederick  Heygate,  9694;  9713.  Case  of  Mr. 
Joseph  J ohnston  resuming  possession  of  poi-tion  of 
tenant’s  farm,  and  selling  it  back  to  tenant  on  in- 
creased, rent  9694  ; 9705-6.  Office  rules  on  Sir 
Frederick  Heygate’s  estate ; tenants  must  ask  leave 
to  sell  by  proposals ; rent  increased  on  change  of 
occupancy  by  sale  or  death,  9694  ; 9731-4.  °Case 
on  Ebenezer  Bustard’s  estate,  on  tenant’s  death; 
next-of-kin  evicted  without  compensation ; landlord 
raised  rent,  and  sold  tenant-right  to  a stranger  for 
his  own  profit,  9735-7;  9694.  Cases  on  Sir 
Frederick  Heygate’s  estate  of  tenants  paying  rent 
for  bog  on  their  holdings,  yet  landlord  receives 
bog  rent ; tenants  afraid  to  reclaim  bog,  as  rent  is 
always  raised  on  improvements,  9738-9.  Tenants 
made  sign  agreement  to  pay  whole  county  cess,  9739. 
Return  of  rent-raising  on  Lord  Lifford’s  estate ; on 
Lord  Lifford’s  estate  no  improvements  made  by 
landlord;  tenants  drain,  reclaim,  build  dwelling- 
houses  and  offices,  and  make  farm  roads  ; quantity 
reclaimed  by  tenants  trebled  in  sixty  years ; twenty- 
eight  of  his  tenants  received  assistance  from  relief 
committee,  9725.  Mr.  William  Young’s  estate;  case 
rent  on  tenant’s  own-  improvements, 

9 12°-  . His  neighbours  as  badly  treated;  return  of 
rent-raising  on  Lady  Thomas  Knox’s  estate,  9729. 
On  Mr.  William  M'Grorty’s  estate,  9707-8.  One 
tenant’s  rent  lowered,  after  litigation,  for  portion 
taken  by  railway,  9709.  Rents  raised  on  Mr. 
M'Grorty’s  estate,  on  account  of  Government  im- 
provements  made  on  land,  and  paid  for  by  tenants, 
9'i4.  On  this  estate  rise  of  rent  on  change  of 
tenancy,  or  death  of  tenant,  9718-22  ; 9694. 
Tenants  near  Castlefinn  higher  rented  by  Mr.' 
Joseph  Johnston  than  three  miles  out,  though  not 
more  convenient  to  market,  9695-7.  Another 
reason  alleged  for  higher  rent  was  existence  of  fac- 
tory near  Castlefinn,  now  discontinued,  9698.  Rent 
not  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  9703.  Rents 
raised  by  Mr.  John  Colquhoun,  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
M'Grorty,  9707.  Before  Land  Act,  9708.  Tenants 
got  no  compensation  from  railway  for  lands  taken, 
yet  rent  not  reduced ; Rev.  Mr.  Delap  undertook  to 
sell  land  for  tenants;  Mr.  Robert  Taylor  gob  no 
compensation,  nor  abatement  of  rent,  9713.°  Case 
of  tenants  consenting  to  pay  increased  rent,  on  the 
landlord,  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith,  undertaking  to  spend 
' rise  in  improvements ; reclaimed  eight  acres ; got 
for  land>  9742 ; 9745.  Built  a scutch  mill 
at  £600  or  £700,  9743.  Spent  altogether  £1,000 
on  improvements,  and  no  security,  9744.  Got  no- 
thing from  railway  or  landlord  for  land  taken  by 

railway,  9747.  Muchreclaimableland,9748.  Tenants 
atraid  of  rise  of  rent  if  they  improve,  9749.  Waste 
land  is  only  in  small  plots,  9751.  Tenant-right 
olten  sells  for  more  than  value  of  fee-simple,  9755 ; 

970 '•  . Mr.  Taylor’s  uncle  bought  from  Church 
Commissioners ; purchase  only  completed,  9756.  A 
great  many  tenants  could  advance  one-fourth  of 
purchase-money  of  their  holdings,  but  more  could 
advance  nothing,  through  bad  years;  tenant-right 
rose  m value  during  American  Civil  War ; decreas- 
ing m value  since;  now  little  worth,  9757.  No 
trade  and  no  public  works,  hence  twice  more  given 
ciTRo  B8**  is  wort]l  J t0  tave  a place  to  live  in, 
J/OU.  Would  not  limit  the  purchase  money  of 
enant-right ; to  do  so  would  rob  the  tenant  of  his 
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Rev.  Hittamel  M'A.,  Hon. Sec.  of  Kenneidit 
■earners  Association,.  Limavady,  Co.  Derry, 
Presbyterian  Ministefr— lohdonderry. 

Art  TTTfny,  °f  Kenna’ught,  9766.  Before  Land 
UJster  tenant-right  custom  was  being  broken 


down  everywhere,  9767-9902.  BntforLandAet  there 
QV”fiQ  UT  * lave  ljeen  Ieft  a residue  of  tenant-right, 
9 1 68.  It  was  formerly  one  universal  custom,  9769 
to  sell  to  highest  and  best  bidder  by  public  sale,  9770.' 
Now  in  some  cases  landlords  limit  price  to  three,  and 
ni  others  five  years*  purchase,  including  improve- 
ments, but  since  Land  Act  tenants  are  claiming  in 
addition  value  of  improvement  and  for  manured 
land,  9772-0.  Mr.  Conolly  M'Causland  allows 
value  of  improvements  since  Land  Aci^-not  before 
Act,  97  / 7.  His  tenants  make  the  improvements, 
but  he  lends  money  to  them  to  make  the  improve- 
ments at  5 per  cent,  as  an  investment,  with  which 
they  are  building  slated  houses  in  many  cases,  9790  • 
9779-80.  On  his  estate  advance  of  rent  on  every 
r?f,<;^tenanCy’  9783/  His  tenants  are  dissatis- 
fied  978,  They  want  free  sale,  9788.  Marquis 
of  Waterford  s estate,  lately  revalued,  and  rents  now 

as  high  as  on  adjoining  estates,  9790.  Tenants 
generally  make  improvements  themselves,  9782. 
Tenants,  with  exception  of  two  estates,  erect  all 
buildings  out  of  their  own  pockets,  9784.  Those 
•'who  have  small  means  improve  gradually,  9795 
By  their  own  labour  mainly,  getting  credit  for  ma- 
terials, 9(96.  Landlords  claim  all  improvements 
as  theirs,  made  by  tenants  with  money  advanced  by 
landlord,  for  which  he  gets  full  return,  9799-9800. 
Purchases  by  tenants  of  their  holdings,  9803. 
loO  agricultural  tenants  purchased  on  Marquis  of 
Waterford’s  estate,  and  twenty-three  others,  9805. 
Borrowed  from  Board  of  Works,  9808.  Difficulty 
m borrowing  from  Board  of  Works,  owing  to  appli- 
cation not  being  made  till  after  purchase,  9810 
Cured  by  Amending  Act  of  1872,  9812.  Wit- 
ness gave  twenty-nine  and  half  years’  purchase 
for  his  holding,  9816.  Purchaser’s  expenses  of  con- 
veyance were  £30  on  £1,014  purchase-money,  9818 
Purchasers  are  paying  a rent  and  a half,  yet  none 
worse  off  than  their  neighbours  and  many  better 
9825.  Most  had  to  borrow  the  balance  beyond 
Board  of  Works’  advance,  9826.  Some  have  paid 
ofl  part  of  the  principal,  9828.  The  prohibition  of 
alienation  forced  tenants  into  hands  of  usurers, 
9831.  W ould  not  prohibit  subdivision,  the  security 
of  the  Government  being  undiminished,  9834.  No 
danger  now  of  subdivision  and  subletting  to  an  inju- 
rious extent,  9837,  9840-1,  9853-4.  Farms  gener- 
ally about  thirty  acres,  9839.  Purchasers  building 
draining  and  improving  generally,  9843.  In  favour 
of  recommendations  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Com- 
mittee, 9845.  Would  not  compel  landlords  to  sell, 
9847,  and  London  Companies  more  liberal  to  tenants 
than  private  landlords,  9847.  Some  of  their  tenants 
would  be  able  to  provide  one-fourth  of  purchase- 
money  of  their  holdings,  9850.  In  mountain 
districts  they  are  poor.  Should  be  no  limit  to  size 
of  holdings  purchased  under  Bright  clauses,  9852. 
Tenant-right  restored  to  its  natural  state,  fixity  of 
tenure,  fail-  rents  and  free  sale  would  satisfy  tenants, 

9855.  Tenants  should  have  voice  in  fixing  rent, 

9856.  Rent  should  be  settled  by  arbitration — two 
arbitrators  and  an  umpire,  the  County  Court  Judge 
or  Government  valuator,  9858-9.  Either  landlord 
or  tenant  should  have  right  to  call  for  revision  of 
Rent,  9863.  Rents  average  35 s.  per  Irish  acre  for 
fair  land  near  a town,  9866-8.  Tenant-right  runs 
from  fifteen  to  forty  years  purchase,  9870.  In  some 
cases  no  bidders  now,  9871.  From  bad  years  and 
prospect  of  bad  prices,  9873.  Prices  of  produce 
nearly  one-third  less  than  four  years  ago,  9877. 

Beef  in  district  is  stall-fed,  9883.  Landlord  is 
entitled  to  periodical  revision  of  rent,  9885.  Perpe- 
tuities at  fixed  rents  would  not  be  so  satisfactory 
as  farmers  being  their  own  proprietors,  but  would 
give  security  for  improvements  and  put  an  end  to 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  9886-7. 
Peasant  proprietors  should  be  of  gradual  introduc- 
tion, 9888.  Board  of  Works  should  be  at  liberty 
to  advance  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  where  the 
tenant-right  afforded  an  ample  margin  of  security 
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andlpurchase  was  not  too  high,  9890  Agrees  with 
Dr.  M'Knight’s  estimate  of  the  Ulster  custom, 
9894.  Cases  of  Gault  and  Stewart  on  Mr.  M‘Caus- 
land  s estate,  where  improving  tenants  got  only  the 
three  years’  rent,  9905.  And  one  who  paid  on 
incoming  in  his  father’s  time  more  than  three  years 
rent,  9911-  Mr.  M'Causland’s  rule  is  about  thirty 
years  old,  9913.  No  restriction  on  price  of  tenant- 
ries on  Mr.  M‘Causland’s  and  Major  Scott’s  estates. 

On  Major  Scott’s  limited  to  five  years  about  thirty 
years  ago,  9920, 9926.  Raising  of  rent  on  change  of 
tenancy  is  common.  Skinners’  Company  have  sub- 
stituted private  sale  for  public  sale,  9928.  Case  of 
a “ make-believe”  private  sale,  to  fall  in  with  the 
office  rule,  9929.  Case  of  a tenant  of  grazing  farm 
deprived  of  compensation  in  court,  on  refusal  to  pay 
rent,  demanded  by  Skinners’  Company,  9936.  The 
tenant-right  was  worth  £1,000,  9938.  The  excep- 
tions in  section  15  to  tenant-right  should  be 
repealed,  9941.  Major  Scott’s  estate— case  twelve 
years  ago  of  two  minors,  sons  of  deceased  tenant 
compelled  to  take  from  agent  five  years’  rent, 
though  their  uncle  was  willing  to  manage  farm  for 
them,  9943.  Tenant  had  improved,  but  £100  de- 
ducted to  build  a new  house  on  alleged  ground  that 
old  house  was  out  of  repair,  9944.  The  old  house 
was  as  good  as  the  neighbouring  houses,  9952. 

Douglass,  Mr.  Joseph  Irwine,  Derrybeg,  Limavady, 
Co.  Derry,  Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Case  of  Mr.  Gault  on  Mr.  M'Causland’s  estate 
before  Land  Act,  9957,  9971.  He  got  some  com- 
pensation for  buildings  (farm  offices),  9958.  The 
tenant  had  drained,  9959.  He  bought  for  more 
than  three  years’  rent,  9964.  Stewart’s  case 
tenant  bought  tenant-right,  subsequently  improved 
by  draining  and  clearing  away  stones.  Allow ed  £4 
an  acre  for  manured  land,  9965.  Before  Land  Act, 
9971.  Whyte’s  case — three  years’  rent  and  some 
allowance  for  manures.  On  mountain  lands  five 
years’  rent,  9972.  In  one  case  since  Land  Act 
tenant  got  his  incoming  payments  and  value  of 
buildings  erected  subsequently,  997 4.  Mr.  Church  s 
estate,  9979.  Before  Land  Act,  9992.  When  lease 
expires  he  sells  the  tenant-right  putting  money  into 
his  own  pocket  and  granting  purchaser  a new  lease. 
His  sister-in-law’s  case,  when  he  pocketed  between 
£500  and  £600.  Gave  nothing  to  outgoing  tenant, 
9981-5.  Case  on  Marquis  of  Waterford’s  estate  of 
rents  raised  on  tenants’  improvements  and  buying 
fee  at  thirty  years’  purchase  of  such  rent,  9997 . In 
revising  rents  the  valuator’s  return  is  not  shown  to 
tenants,  and  very  often  a considerable  percentage 
added  in  office,  10013.  Cases  of  this  on  Mr.  M'Caus- 
land’s  estate  and  Fishmongers’  estate.  On  Sir 
Frederick  Heygate’s  restrictions  as  to  price  aban- 
doned ; but  bailiff  or  agent  announces  at  sale  that 
rent  will  be  raised,  10015. 

Dunne,  Mr.  Robert,  Ballykelly,  Co.  Londonderry, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Fishmongers’  Company,  10018.  General  re- 
valuation in  1872  on  fall  of  leases,  10019.  New 
21  years  lease  offered  with  clause  barring  tenant- 
ries at  rents  higher  than  their  own  valuators 
(Nolan’s)  figures,  10020.  On  remonstrance  this 
clause  was  given  up,  and  a clause  substituted  giving 
benefit  of  Ulster  custom  at  end  of  lease,  and 
valuator’s. valuation  adopted,  10023.  Tenant-right 
existed  so  far  as  memory  went,  10024.  In  witness’s 
case,  rent  demanded  was  £30  more  than  Company  s 
valuator’s  valuation,  10025.  Nolan’s  valuation,  a 
full  rent,  10027.  Case  on  Grocers’  estate  of,  on 
tenant’s  death,  his  executor  desiring  to  sell,  but  was 
compelled  to  sell  on  terms  that  at  expiration  of 
lease,  rent  would  be  advanced  £20,  thereby  he  lost 
£400  or  £500,  10034-5.  Usage  on  Grocers’ 
estate — free  sale,  but  revaluation  at  end  of  lease, 
10037. 


Bremen,  Mr.  James,  Came  Hall,  Limavady,  Oo. 

Londonderry,  Tenant  Farmer.— Londonderry. 

Mr.  Boyle’s  estate,  10044.  In  1876  witness 
and  four  other  tenants  purchased  from  landlord 
privately.  Board  of  Works  refused  the  loan,  unless 
sale  was  made  through  Landed  Estates  Court,  10044— 

51.  Thiswas  done  at  expense  of  £260onl,400  acres  ; 
delay  in  completion  till  1S80,  10052-9.  Should  be 
great  facilities  for  loans  and  the  Board  should  grant 
advance  on  good  title  shown,  and  alienation  should 
be  permitted,  10059.  Witness  got  £2,800,  himself 
advancing  £1,400,  10059-60.  Limit  of  subdivision 
should  be  35  acres  while  Government  loans  are 
unpaid,  10063-7.  Generally  farmer  purchasers  are 
improving,  10068.  In  favour  of  35-acre  limit 
to  subdivision  in  all  cases,  10070-2.  Present  re- 
strictions on  Bright  clauses  prevent  more  extensive 
advantage  being  taken  of  them.  Purchaser  is  too 
tightly  tied  up,  10073. 

Jlamill,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Limavady,  Co.  Derry,  Presbyterian 
Minister. — Londonderry. 

Generally  concurs  in  evidence  of  four  preceding 
witnesses,  10079. 

Murphy,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Dunfanaghy,  Co.  Donegal, 
Land  Agent. — Londonderry. 

Government  Arbitrator,  under  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  Inspector  of  Land  Improvements  under  Board 
of  Works,  10080.  Experience  of  North  and  middle 
counties.  10081 . 50,000  acres  in  Donegal  and  Down, 
10080-83.  Tenant-right  prevails  on  all  in  one 
form,  10084-5.  Custom  is— tenant  has  right  to 
sell,  subject  to  approval  of  tenant  by  landlord, 
adjoining  tenant  having  first  offer.  No  limit  to 
price,  10086-7.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  a limit 
of  six  and  a half  years  purchase,  but  tenants 
paid  larger  sum  sub  rosa,  and  limitation  abolished, 
10087.  Estates  for  which  witness  is  agent — 
Stewart’s  of  Ards  (in  Donegal  and  Down) ; 
Mr.  Brook  of  Lough  Esk  in  Donegal;  Colonel 
Stewart  of  Roekhill,  Letterkenny  ; the  Honorable 
Ernest  Cochrane,  10088.  If  adjoining  tenant 
do  not  wish  to  bid,  then  public  auction,  10089- 
92.  When  adjoining  tenant  dies,  price  is  settled  by 
arbitration,  witness  acting  as  umpire,  10090-1. 
On  small  farms  price  of  tenant-right  is  exorbitant. 
Usual  price  ten  to  fifteen  and  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase, 10093.  Case  of  farm  of  six  acres,  rent  £10, 
sold  at  £320,  10093-4.  Limit  to  price  is  sum  of 
money  tenant  has  got ; he  wants  to  get  a place  he 
can  live  by,  10095.  Tenant  purchaser  often  borrows 
at  high  interest— 10  per  cent.,  10095-6.  Rule 
restricting  price  of  tenant-right  would  be  beneficial  . 
On  Mr.  M'Causland’s-estate,  where  price  is  restricted 
and  landlord  expends  much  on  improvements,  tenants 
are  very  prosperous,  10097-10100.  Tenants  dont 
like  Mr.  M'Causland’s  three  years  role  for  good-will 
10099.  With  improvements,  practical  result  is 
six  or  seven  years  purchase,  10099.  Witness  held 
sworn  inquiry  as  to  Land  Clauses  Arbitration  in 
case  of  land  taken  by  railway  on  Mr.  M'Causland  s 
estate,  10099,  10101-5.  Tenant  in  a tenant-right 
district  especially,  and  not  landlord,  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensationfor  severance,  10108.  Some  leases  inDone- 
gal,  very  many  in  Down,  10109.  At  lease  revaluation 
(excludingtenants’  improvements),  10110.  Tenant- 
right  at  end  of  lease  acknowledged,  10110.  Failure 
of  Act  due  to  its  not  being  accepted  by  landlord  and 
tenant.  Suggestions — valuator  seeing  the  land 

should  act  as  assessor  in  cases  of  dispute  about  rent 
and  compensation,  10111.  Arbitration  with  umpire 
appointed  by  public  board  would  be  possible,  10112, 
10122.  Landlord  by  raising  rent  can  destroy  tenant- 
right,  1011 4.  As  where  change  of  landlord  by  sale, 
10114-7.  Sale  of  estate  in  Landed  Estates  Court 
should  have  conferred  lease  on  tenants,  10117-8. 
Fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rent  would  be  a satisfactory 
settlement,  10119.  2,000  tenants  over  whom 

witness  is  agent,  with  practical  fixity  of  tenure, 
10120.  Inspector  of  Laud  Court  moving  about, 
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would  give  more  uniformity  of  decision  than  under 
present  system,  10121.  Want  of  uniformity  in 
Chairmen’s  decisions,  10121,  10125-6.  Witness 
as  arbitrator  decided  on  value  of  property  worth 
£400,000  in  last  six  months,  and  only  three  appeals, 
10121.  No  difficulty  in  fixing  fair  and  equitable 
rent,  10121.  Arbitration  would  make  rents  more 
secure  and  landlord’s  improvements  more  secure, 
10123.  No  compensation  will  satisfy  the  tenant, 
the  mountain  tenant  especially,  10127.  No  im- 
provements in  Waterford  and  Cork  grazing  farms, 
since  1847,  10128.  Where-  tenant  has  made  im- 
provements on  grass  farms  or  not,  they  should  be 
protected  against  eviction,  10129—30.  Never 
knew  a case  of  very  extravagant  rent,  10131. 
Government  valuation  too  low  by  20  to  30  per  cent, 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  Donegal.  In  Down, 
valuation  is  close  up  to  the  rent,  10132.  Not  much 
reclamation  in  Donegal  since  Griffith’s  valuation, 
10133.  Valuation  lower  in  south  and  west  than  in 
north,  owing  to  large  deduction  for  taxes  and  rates 
in  bad  times,  when  valuation  made,  10134.  Griffith’s 
valuation  is  useful  in  directing  attention  to  cause  of 
discrepancy  between  it  and  rent,  10135.  During 
last  twenty-five  years  landlords  make  the  improve- 
ments, 10136.  Few  required  iu  Down,  10137-8. 
Mr.  Stewart  drained  before  Land  Act,  10138-40. 
Since,  improvements  done  by  the  tenants,  10141. 
Majority  of  improvements  in  Ireland  are  made  by 
tenants ; in  the  south  majority  made  by  landlords, 
10142-3.  Draining,  fencing  and  roads,  10143-55. 
Landlord  gives  slates  for  the  houses,  tenants  build 
the  house,  10156-7.  Since  Land  Act  landlords 
have  ceased  to  assist  tenants  in  improvements, 
10157.  Tenants  who  purchased  their  holdings  are 
doing  well,  some  had  to  borrow  at  exorbitant  interest, 
10158-9.  Some  are  borrowing  from  Board  of 
Works  for  improvements,  10160.  These  improve- 
ments are  well  carried  out,  10160-2.  In  favour  of 
extending  facilities  for  purchase  of  fee  by  tenant, 
10163-4.  Rents  as  high  in  the  north  as  in  the  south, 
10166-7.  Labourers  on  Mr.  Stewart’s  estate  have 
9s.  a week,  a house,  acre  of  land,  grass  of  a cow  and 
turf,  10168-9.  In  Donegal  labourers  are  under 
farmers,  their  houses  and  families  in  miserable  con- 
dition, 10170-2.  Sometimes  farmers  pay  in  kind, 
10172.  In  Donegal  slightly  better  off  than  in  south, 
10172.  Wages  risen  20  per  cent.  sincel852,  and  cost 
of  labour  still  more,'  10173-6.  Labourers  not  yet 
discontented,  10178-9.  No  superabundance  of 
labourers  in  north,  10182-3.  In  one  estate  in 
south,  labourers  in  a miserable  condition,  who  rent 
from  farmers.  In  north  no  rent  charged  by  farmers, 
10184-7.  Dissatisfaction  in  Waterford,  Tipperary, 
Cork  and  Limei'ick  arises  from  high  rents  and  from 
fear  of  rents  being  raised,  also  from  fact  that  rents 
are  unequal,  10190-1.  Generally  a sort  of  tenant- 
light  there,  limited  more  by  the  people  themselves 
than  by  landlord,  and  rather  money  to  help  the 
tenant  away  than  a sale,  10192-3.  Thinks  security 
with  long  lease  better  for  south  and  even  for  north, 
than  the  tenant-light  system,  10194.  Knowledge 
of  south  from  making  a survey  of  some  estates, 
10195.  On  some  estates  a privilege  of  selling,  10196. 

Norris,  Mr.  John  Reed,  Coleraine,  Cos.  Derry  and 
Antrim : Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Tenant-farmer,  and  Secretary,  Coleraine  Tenants’ 
Association,  10197.  Farms  120  acres.  Land- 
lord, the  Iiev.  John  Lyle,  10199-10200.  With 
whom  tenant-right  prevails,  10201.  Formerly 
held  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  trying  to 
do  away  with  tenant-right,  10202.  Case  of 
witness’s  father,  who  held  under  Mr.  Lawrence 
by  lease,  for  three  lives,  at  £42  rent,  and  when  last 
life  dropped,  demand  made  for  new  rent  of  £125, 
on  refusal  to  pay  this  ejectment  and  land  claim. 
Chairman  gave  compensation  under  Ulster  custom, 
but  was  reversed  on  appeal  by  Chief  Justice 


Whiteside,  though  father  paid  £6  SO  for  tenant- 
right  of  farm  eight  years  before  lease  fell,  10203 
-17.  Brother  who  Succeeded  father  was  compelled 
to  sign  admission  that  no  fine  was  paid,  nor  tenant- 
right  existed,  nor  right  to  compensation  under  Ulster 
custom  or  usage,  10217.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  other 
tenants  in  counties  Antrim  and  Down.  Amount 
of  increase  of  rent  in  case  of  five  tenants  in  Antrim, 
at  end  of  lease,  on  same  occasion,  10219-24.  Case 
five  years  ago  of  tenant  of  Dr.  Hamilton  refused 
leave  to  sell  unexpired  term  of  twenty-five  years, 
unless  purchaser  signed  admission  that  tenant-right 
did  not  exist  at  end  of  lease.  Sale  fell  through,  no 
other  purchaser  could  be  got  since,  10225-28.  More 
restrictions  on  and  infringement  of  tenant-right 
custom  since  Land  Act  than  before,  10231-5,  10254. 
Case  of  rent  raised  four  times  within  thirty  years 
on  tenants’  improvements,  and  last  time  after  tenant 
had  built  a comfortable  new  dwelling-house,  10235- 
42.  Custom  was  acknowledged  after  lease ; but 
not  now,  10246  ; 10256-9.  Tenants  generally  make 
all  improvements,  in  a few  cases  slates  given,  10247. 
Generally  understood  custom  that  tenant  had  right 
to  sell  to  a solvent  tenant  without  restriction  with 
periodical  revaluation,  but  in  late  times  agents  raise 
rent  as  often  and  to  what  height  they  please.  Case 
of  a farm  offered  for  sale,  but  could  not  be  sold  on 
account  of  rent  being  too  high,  10249-53,  10255. 
Rent  should  be  adjusted  by  arbitration — tenants’ 
improvements  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
10260—5.  Improvements  in  North  are  generally 
buildings,  reclamation,  making  roads  and  fences, 
10266.  Tenants  make  all  improvements,  10266. 
Value  of  improvements  should  go  into  the  tenant- 
right,  10267.  Should  be  no  eviction  except 
for  non-payment  of  rent;  and,  even  then,  tenant 
should  have  right  of  sale,  10268-9.  Rent  should 
be  fixed  for  a period,  and  altered  according  to  change 
in  average  prices,  10270-1.  Present  tribunal  not 
satisfactory  for  deciding  value  of  tenant-right,  10272. 
Leases  for  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years,  with 
clause  barring  tenant-right,  are  since  Land  Act 
oftener  offered,  but  not  so  generally  taken  as  before 
Land  Act,  10274-80.  More  improvements  with 
leases  than  without,  10281.  Case  of  tenants  pur- 
chasing the  fee  before  Land  Act — since  getting  on 
well,  cultivate  better,  10283-92.  On  only  one 
estate  is  part  of  Grand  Jury  cess  paid  by  landlord, 
even  in  case  of  change  of  tenancy,  10293—6.  Poor 
rate  is  lOcL  and  county  cess  Is.  8 d.  in  the  pound, 
10297-9.  Tenants  would  prefer  landlord  paid  half 
county  cess,  though  rent  raised  proportionally, 
10301-2. 

Warnock,  Mr.  Thomas,  Coleraine  ; County  Derry, 
Tenant  Fanner. — Londonderry. 

Generally  concurs  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Norris,  10304. 
Tenant-farmer  of  fifty  statute  acres  under  Rev. 
Marcus  M'Causland,  10308.  Tenant-right  exists 
to  fullest  extent,  10311.  Cases  on  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
estate  of  rent  raised  on  fall  of  lease,  tenants  not 
being  able  to  establish  tenant-right  at  end  of  lease, 
where  rent  raised  on  tenants’  improvements — in 
some  cases  two-thirds  of  farm  reclaimed  by  tenant, 
10312-20.  Rent  should  be  adjusted  by  local  arbi- 
trator with  Government  umpire,  10321-4.  Rent 
arbitrarily  raised  on  tenant’s  improvements,  10324. 
In  these  cases  tenants  must  pay  raised  rent  or 
lease,  10325.  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  landlord — case  of 
industrious  tenant  who  had,  by  purchasing  tenant- 
right  of  three  farms,  consolidated  into  one,  and 
whose  crops  failed  through  wet  season,  refused 
abatement,  though  rent  raised  eight  years  before, 
10325-35.  Rev.  Marcus  M'Causland  gave  abate- 
ment in  1879unsolicitcd,  2s.  6 d.  and 3s.  on  gross  rent, 
10336.  Abatement  not  general,  10337.  Opinion 
of  some  landlords  that  twenty  years’  enjoyment  is 
sufficient  to  recoup  tenant  for  any  improvements, 
and  that  as  tenants  had  got  their  Land  Act,  the 
landlords  should  stand  on  their  strict  rights,  10337. 
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Witness’s  landlord  gave  his  valuator  instructions 
not  to  put  rent  on  tenant’s  improvements,  10338. 
Witness  made  land  not  worth  more  than  2s.  6d. 
when  he  took  it,  worth  now  15s.  to  £1  an  acre. 
Expended  £800  in  twenty  years  on  farm,  £600  on 
scutch  mills,  10338-9.  Never  offered  lease,  but 
would  not  accept  it,  10342.  . Has  perfect  confidence 
in  present  and  coming  landlord,  10343.  Case  of 
tenant  purchaser  under  Blight  clauses  who  has  in 
seven  years  reclaimed  forty-eight  acres  of  cutaway 
bog,  now  growing  luxuriant  crops,  thorough-drained, 
and  squared  fields  of  whole  farm,  10345.  Case  of 
landlord  who  seven  years  ago  set  about  reclaiming 
cut-away  bog,  and  stopped  short,  whereas  practical 
farmer  with  security  would  have  reclaimed  the 
whole  of  it,  10345.  Case  of  tenants  under  lease 
reclaiming,  building  houses,  squaring  fields  and 
farm-yard,  at  cost  of  £1,000,  and  whose  landlord 
purchased  fee  at  £600  two  years  before  grant  ot 
lease.  Present  landlord,  Captain  Giveen,  threatens 
at  expiration  of  lease  to  deny  all  tenant-right  and 
compensation,  10346-7.  Under  Chief  Justice 
Whiteside’s  decision  in  Norris  v.  Lawrence  these 
leaseholders  would  not  get  tenant-right  compensa- 
tion, but  they  would  get  what  Chairman  thought 
was  value  of  unexhausted  improvements,  10348-50. 
This  decision  has  stopped  to  a large  extent  per- 
manent improvements,  10351.  Purchaser  under 
Bright  clauses  who  had  reclaimed  fresh  land  grew 
best  flax  in  district,  10354-9.  Time  of  enjoying  it 
should  not  be  regarded  in  compensating  for  improve- 
ments, 10360.  Cases  of  purchasers  under  Bright 
clauses  finding  difficulty  in  conveying  their  pur- 
chases till  loan  repaid,  10362-3.  Tenants  not 
anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings  unless  at 
diminished  years’  purchase,  rents  are  now  so  high, 
10366-7.  Case  of  widow  on  tenant-right  estate  of 
Sir  Henry  Bruce,  wishing  to  sell,  but  kept  hanging 
on  for  years,  until  she  accepted  what  landlord  was 
willing  to  allow  her,  10367.  Case  on  Downhill 
estate  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  where  rent  raised  on 
sale  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  raised  tenant-right 
price  twenty-five  per  cent.,  10367.  On  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce’s  estate,  purchased  from  Clothworkers’  Com- 
pany, tenant-right  with  restriction  of  price  is  estab- 
lished ; on  Downhill  estate,  limit  is  five  years’  rent 
without  allowance  for  improvements,  10368—72, 
10380-1.  Almost  invariably  rent  is  raised  on 
change  of  tenancy,  10373-4.  General  revaluation 
on  purchase  from  Clothworkers’  Company,  10375. 
Since  Land  Act  he  has  opposed  sale  of  tenant-right, 
and  contrary  to  custom  of  Clothworkers’  estate,  com- 
pels tenant  to  sell  to  him  and  then  sells  tenant-right 
himself  at  best  price,  10378.  Auctioneer  states  at 
sale  that  sale  of  tenant-right  is  not  allowed,  and 
tenant  does  not  like  to  purchase  the  tenant-right 
with  a lawsuit  along  with  it,  10382-4. 

Morrison,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Moneydig,  Co.  Derry,  Parmer  Pro- 
prietor ; with  Madill,  Dr.,  Garvagh  Tenants’ 
Association. — Londonderry. 

Purchaser  under  Bright  clauses,  10385-7.  Satis- 
fied with  his  purchase  at  twenty-nine  years’  rent, 
high  rate,  but  glad  to  do  it  rather  than  risk  change 
of  landlord,  10387-94.  Had  purchased  tenant- 
right  of  part  of  it,  10395.  Great  delay  and  costs 
in  getting  advances  from  Board  of  Works,  in  case 
of  sale  of  Marquis  of  Waterford’s  estate,  in  1871, 
10400-1.  Tenant-purchasers  are  generally  well 
satisfied,  and  improving,  but  two  are  not  getting  on 
well,  who  were  in  back-water  before  purchase, 
10403-6,  10435.  Tenants  would  be  anxious  to 
purchase  their  holdings,  but  few  able  to  satisfy  the 
Treasury  requirements,  10407-8.  Alienation 
should  be  permitted,  but  borrowing  on  security  of 
land,  either  by  tenant  farmer,  farmer  proprietor  or 
landlord,  should  be  illegal,  10409-13,  10421-25. 
Except  in  case  of  loan  from  the  Board,  10414.  Too 
much  credit  also  in  all  ranks  of  business,  but  would 


not  extend  same  principle  to  business,  10415-6. 
Facilities  for  purchase  should  be  extended,  10436. 
On  Ironmongers’  estates,  trying  for  sometime  to  limit 
tenant-right  to  ten  years’  rent,  before  Land  Act, 
10439-42.  Not  usual  to  raise  rent  on  change  of 
tenancy,  10443.  But  usual  on  fall  of  leases, 
10444.  Very  few  leases,  10444.  Bents  are  fair  and 
revised  every  twenty-one  years,  10445.  This  is  usual 
with  London  Companies,  10446.  A London  and  a 
local  valuator  employed  by  Mercers’  Company  tore- 
value  for  rent ; but  tenants  dissatisfied  because  they 
did  not  see  the  valuation,  and  did  not  get  it,  1 0447-8. 
Baising  of  rent  since  Land  Act  by  purchasers  of 
Marquis  of  Waterford’s  estate,  and  by  Mercers’ 
Company  has  injured  tenant-right,  10449—50. 
Case  of  Gilmore  v.  Kennedy,  where  disputes  as  to 
rise  of  rent,  and  Chairman  referred  it  to  sworn 
valuator  to  settle  a fair  rent  which  would  not 
infringe  on  Ulster  custom,  10452-4.  Besult  a 
rent  too  high,  10455-6.  Difficulty  raised  by  im- 
position of  bog-rents,  10458-60.  Value  of  tenant- 
right — Sale  at  sixteen  years  purchase,  10463.  Case 
in  which  judge  on  appeal  gave  over  £21  an  acre, 
10464-5.  Landlord  had  privately  attempted  to 
enforce  a limit  of  ten  years’  purchase,  10465,  but 
was  defeated  by  this  decision,  10465-8.  Farm  was 
subsequently  divided  between  two  adjoining  tenants, 
who  paid  landlor  dcompensation  awarded  and  his  costs, 
10469-70.  Case  of  Connell  v.  Rankin,  where  land- 
lord dissatisfied  with  Petty  Sessions  decision  as  to  bog, 
served  notice  to  quit  and  ejected  the  tenant  (success- 
ful at  Petty  Sessions),  and  on  land  claim,  Chairman 
adjourned  case  till  next  Sessions,  for  sale,  but  no 
one  would  bid,  but  son,  whom  Chairman  did  not 
recognise  as  bidder,  and  Chairman  finally  awarded 
compensation  for  tenant-right,  10472-7.  Cases  of 
some  capricious  evictions,  10478.  Puffers  em- 
ployed at  sale  of  Marquis  of  Waterford’s  property 
in  Landed  Estates  Court  in  1871,  10485-8.  Costs 
of  sale — £14  where  purchase-money  £35,  and  £20 
where  purchase-money  £70, 10488-90.  Suggestions 
to  amend  section  47,  by  lending  to  tenant  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  at 
higher  rate  of  interest,  but  not  including  repayment 
of  principal,  10491-2.  Section  47  does  not  apply 
to  sales  by  Landed  Estates  Court,  10493.  Bepre- 
sentative  of  Garvagh  Tenants’  Defence  Association, 
10496-7. 

Rankin,  Mr.  John,  Curragh,  Co.  Derry ; Tenant 
Farmer.  — Londonderry. 

Tenant  farmer  of  126  acres  on  the  Bichardson 
estate,  10498-500.  Member  of  Aghadoey  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association,  '10501.  Case  of  sale  on  estate 
of  William  John  Derby,  Esquire,  where  after  sale 
rent  raised  £5,  and  purchase  of  "tenant-right  dimin- 
ished £25,  10504.  Purchaser  expended  over  £100 
and  now  wishes  to  sell;  no  one  will  buy,  fearing 
further  increase  of  rent,  10502-8.  Could  sell  at 
rent  before  last  rise,  10517-8.  Four  successive 
increases  of  rent  on  this  farm  since  1860,  10509, 
10514-9.  Cases  of  tenants  on  Edward  Bennett’s 
estate  having  rent  raised  on  sale  of  tenant-right, 
10511-3.  In  some  cases  tenants  continue  to  make 
improvements,  but  not  when  near  end  of  leases, 
10520-3.  Leases  infrequent  last  fifty  years, 
10524-5.  Tenants  object  to  take  the  leases  with 
clauses  inserted  by  landlords  since  1870,  10526-8. 
In  favour  of  rents,  in  case  of  disputes,  being  settled 
by  arbitration,  with  umpire  appointed  by  indepen- 
dent Government  Board,  10528-33. 

Simpson,  Mr.  John,  Aghadoey,  Co.  Derry  • Tenant 
Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Tenant  farmer  of  sixty-five  acres  under  Iron- 
mongers Company,  rule  of  twenty  years  originally 
attempted  to  be  enforced  restricting  price  of  tenant- 
right  to  ten  years  purchase,  10534-5.  This  rule 
puts  improving  and  unimproving  tenants  in  the 
same  position  when  leaving,  10536-7.  In  favour 
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Simpson,  J ohn — continued. 

of  free  sale  and  fair  play  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  10538.  Revaluation  of  rent  every  twenty-one 
years,  10539.  Case  of  Rev.  Dr.  .Brown’s  farm- 
incoming  tenant  approved  of  by  office  compelled  to 
pay  amount  offered  by  purchaser  at  auction,  10540. 

Caldwell,  Mr.  Grocer,  Whitehall,  Eglinton,  Co.  Lon- 
donderry ; Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Tenant  farmer  of  twenty  acres  under  Grocers 
Company  (now  Mr.  Davidson),  10541-3.  For 
about  four  years  after  Land  Act,  industry  of 
tenants  stimulated,  but  experience  of  workino-  of 
Act  disappointed  them,  and  there  is  nothing  done 
but  manuring  and  raising  crops,  10543.  Landlords 
have  same  power  of  raising  rent  under  Act  as  before 
it.  Where  no  lease,  Grocers’  Company  put  a 
new  rent  on  purchaser  and  introduce  new  rules, 
10545-7.  Landlord  has  same  power  to  raise  rent 
and  evict  since  Land  Act  as  before,  10547-8. 
Practice  under  Company  before  Act  was  better  for 
tenants  than  since  Act,  10550.  Chairman’s  Court 
not  satisfactory,  10551-2.  Should  be  on  question 
of  rent  mdependent  arbitration  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  10553.  On  his  County  Derry  (formerly 
Goldsmiths’  estate),  Baron  Martin  improved  and 
added  5 per  cent,  on  rent  for  improvements,  10554, 
10556.  Since  Land  Act  case  on  this  estate  where  on 
sale  for  £600  rent  was  attempted  to  be  raised  £17 
sale  fell  through,  and  farm  sold  at  considerable  loss 
to  the  tenant,  10554-5.  Tenants  want  and  are 
willing  to  pay  rent,  fair  to  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
excluding  tenant’s  improvements,  10563-5.  A 
surveyor  does  not  see  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

“ They  do  not  see  the  tenant  with  his  coat  off,” 

1 0565.  Knows  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  reclaimed 
within  last  twenty  years  by  tenants,  10567. 

Coyle,  Mr.  Richard,  Carnmoney,  Eglinton,  Co.  London- 
derry ; Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry). 

Tenant  farmer  under  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
10569-70.  Complains  that  while  all  improvements 
are  made  by  tenants,  landlords  can  raise  rent  and 
diminish  value  of  tenant-right,  10572,  10599. 
Witness’s  rent  raised  twelve  years  ago  forty  per 
cent,  on  expiration  of  lease,  10573-80.  Head  agent 
made  the  valuation,  10581.  Rents  on  Marquis  of 
Londonderry’s  estates  above  fair  value,  and  on 
Major  Scott’s  estate,  though  rents  not  raised  for  over 
fifty  years— since  time  of  French  wars,  10582-6.  On 
change  of  tenancy  Major  Scott  raises  rent,  10587. 
Sale  in  Landed  Estates  Court  of  tenant’s  farm  pre- 
vented by  notice  of  increase  of  £10  rent  yearly 
0587-90.  Tenants  made  all  the  improvements  on 
this  estate,  10590.  - Case  of  tenant-right  of  farm  at 
"7  rent,  sold  at  £135 — but  tenant  signed  agreement 
i A-f?e.t0  additional  ren*  when  landlord  pleased, 
10o91-6  On  Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  estate 
ttomt-nght  sells  at  twenty-five  years  purchase, 
10o97.  No  limit,  10598.  Free  sale  except  in  one 
instance  permitted,  10599.  Case  of  landlord  and 
tenant  m l 874  agreeing  to  valuator  and  landlord 
( uaptam  young)  demanding  some  shillings  per  acre 
over  this  Valuator’s  va.lnn+.ir.n  i or, i o A 


ir  this  valuator’s  valuation,  10642-4. 

Adams  Mr.  Robert,  Co.  Londonderry ; Tenant 
farmer. — Londonderry. 

Tenant  farmer  of  sixty-two  statute  acres  under 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  10603-4.  On  fall  of 
1£dsed  on  tenants’  improvements 
v . 00  “S}1’  *®^5-18.  All  improvements  made 
by  tenant,  10620.  Former  agent  told  tenants  the 
improvements  would  be  their  own,  10620  Case  of 
t0  Sel1 10  ne%hbouring  tenant  and 
losing  £72,  within  past  year,  10621-9.  Since  Land 
™Stl'lctlons, 0Q  tenant- riglitestateintroduced, 
too  high  under  Marquis  of  London- 
*7  “d  S““>  10630-2-  And  are  raised 

tenants  improvements,  case  in  point, 19633-5. 
opinion  generally  that  rents  should  be  settled  so 


that  the  tenant-right  may  not  be  eaten  awav 
10636-40.  y’ 

Osborne,  Mr.  Walter Londonderry. 

The  value  of  the  tenant-right  in  Derry  and  Done- 
gal is  equal  to  the  fee-simple,  10641. 

Cole,  Mr.  Patrick,  son  of  Tenant  Farmer,  Co.  London- 
derry.— Londonderry. 

Father,  having  purchased  tenant-right,  invested 
£2,000  on  faith  of  Ulster  Custom  on  leasehold 
property,  and  as  land  stands  has  no  benefit  of  the 
Ulster  Custom,  and  on  Major  Scott’s  estate  cannot 
sell  during  nor  after  lease,  10646-56.  On  another 
farm  under  Mr.  Davidson  (formerly  Grocers’  Estate), 
witness’s  father  bought  tenant-right,  and  landlord’ 
proposing  new  valuation  of  part,  refused  to  permit  a 
tenant’s  valuator  to  accompany  landlord’s  valuator, 
10658-9.  Increase  of  rent  four  years  ago  on 
witness’s  farm  on  Major  Scott’s  estate,  on  tenants’ 
improvements,  on  fall  of  lease,  10662-4.  All  county 
cess  paid  by  tenant  and  no  allowance  for  roads, 
10665.  Tenants  do  all  improvements  and  want 
security  with  a fair  rent,  10666-8.  Continuous 
occupancy  generally  admitted  in  district,  10669. 
On  Mr.  Davidson’s  estate,  additional  rent  on  change 
of  tenancy  through  death  or  sale  ; instances 
10670-2.  ’ 

M‘ConneU,  Mr.  John,  Moville,  Co.  Donegal ; son  of 
Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Practice  on  Gulladuff  estate  to  compel  duty 
work — work  of  horse,  and  cart,  and  man  for  a day 
for  landlord,  10674-6.  Nibbling  away  of  tenant- 
right  by  increases  of  rent,  which  destroy  tenant- 
right,  and  prevent  improvements,  10676.  Much 
improvable  waste  land  in  Innishowen,  10676.  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery  charges  tenants  two  shillings;  an 
acre  for  mountain  grazing,  they  formerly  had  free, 
besides  letting  parts  of  the  mountain  into  farms’ 
1067 6.  Case  of  rent  raised  on  tenant’s  reclamations: . 
from  £2  10s.  to  £18  rent;  another  similar  case, 
10678-83.  Case  of  rent  raised  on  tenant’s  im- 
provements by  Mr.  James  Steel  Nicholson,  10683-4. 
Rents  raised  since  Land  Act  by  Sir  Robert  Mont- 
gomery on  tenant’s  improvements,  10685. 

Loughlin,  Mr.  Bernard,  Kinnigillen,  Cookstown,  Co. 
Tyrone ; Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Raising  rents  on  Lady  Castlestuart’s  estate  from 
£3  to  £9  (Government  valuation  £3),  10686-8. 
Another  case  of  rent  quadrupled,  where  tenant  * 
made  all  improvements,  10688-98.  About  100 
ejectments  executed,  and  tenants  in  as  caretakers, 
10698.  Rents  cannot  be  paid,  10701-5. 

Cather,  George,  Esq.  (High  Sheriff),  Carrickue ; Co. 
Londonderry. — Londonderry. 

Information  with  regard  to  estates  of  the  London 
Companies;  letter  of  Charles  the  First  to  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  10707.  Extracts  from  letter,  and 
a Parliamentary  return  showing  their  income  in 
1727,  10708.  Great  increase  in  rental  between 
years  1635  and  1727.  Minutes  of  rental  in  1768, 
10710-11.  Tenement  valuation,  10713.  Further 
minutes,  10714.  Total  rental  of  all  the  companies, 

10715.  Increase  attributable  to  system  of  tenant-  . 

right  that  was  pursued,  and  general  improvement 
of  the  country,  10716.  Owners  co-operated  with 
tenants  in  many  cases  in  making  improvements 
10717. 

Gregg,  Mrs.  Susanna,  Tenant  Farmer,  Culmore,  near 
Deny. — Londonderry. 

Lease  for  twenty-one  years;  expired  last  year  • 
rent  immediately  raised,  10719.  New  valuation 
made,  based  on  tenants’  own  improvements,  10722. 
£415  laid  out  in  improvements,  which  they  now  pay 
rent  for,  10729.  Tenant-right  of  less  value  now  • 
free  sale  allowed,  10736-8.  Landlord  does  not  pav 
county  cess,  10738. 
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M‘ Intyre,  Mr.  James  A.,  Gortin,  Co.  Londonderry, 
Tenant  Farmer Londonderry. 

Farms  largely  in  Derry  and  Tyrone,  10741. 
Would  have  tenant-right  at  end  of  lease  legalised, 
10749  10759,  10761.  Case  of  rent  raising  under 
Irish  Society,  10765-71-  Cases  of  purchasers  unto 
Church  Act,  improving,  and  doing  well,  although  liv- 
ing before  purchase  under  same  conditions,  10  / 74-5. 
More  cases  of  increases  of  rent  by  the  Irish  Society, 
much  money  being  spent  and  great  improvements 
made  by  tenants,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
landlords,  10778-9,  10780-94.  Case  of  rent  being 
raised  from  £11  to  £38  9s.  in  twenty-one  ye_ai-s, 
tenant  having  to  pay  county  cess  besides,  LOldo-b. 
Another  case  of  rent  raising  by  Irish  Society,  10802 
6 Rent  always  raised  on  lease  falling  in,  case  in 
point  10811-13.  The  practice  of  raising  rent  the 
{great  grievance,  10815-10.  Suggests  a Govern- 
ment umpire,  10817.  In  cases  of  difference  ol 
opinion  as  to  rent,  there  should  not  be  a notice  to 
«iuit  issued,  10818-19.  Does  not  wish  to  be  at 
variance  with  landlord;  disapproves  of  landlords 
being  forced  to  sell,  10825-26.  Management  gene- 
rally of  the  Abercorn  estate,  10829-44.  It  the 
practice  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate  was 
adopted  throughout  the  country,  people  more  satis- 
fied 10845.  In  land  cases  in  court,  tenant  must 
prove  tenant-right  exists,  10846.  Office  rules  abo- 
lished, 10847.  Tenants  not  much  interested  in 
peasant  proprietary,  only  want  security,  fail-  rent, 
and  liberty  to  sell,  10852-4. 

Gamble,  Mr.  William,  Bridge  Hill,  Castlederg,  Co. 

Tyrone,  Tenant  Farmer  .—Londonderry. 

Holds  under  lease  for  lives ; has  made  very  great 
improvements,  but  is  now  afraid,  from  questions 
raised  about  tenant-right  at  end  of  lease,  that  his 
property  is  insecure,  10S62.  Afraid  of  losing  Ins 
tenant-right  and  of  a rise  of  rent  at  fall  of  lease, 
10866-67.  Cases  of  increase. of  rent  and  loss  ot 
tenant-right  at  end  of  lease,  10873.  Rent  rais- 
in" in  1866,  by  Duke  of  Abercorn,  on  falling  m ot 
leases  10873-77.  Rent  raising  will  totally  destroy 
tenant-right,  10S86.  Rent  should  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitrationby  a court  under  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment, 10888.  Case  of  rent  raising  which  came  be- 
fore ’County  Court  Judge;  two  valuations  put 
in  by  tenant  and  two  by  landlord;  Judge  split 
the  difference  between  them ; landlord  would  not 
a'nree  to  this ; tenant  eventually  paid  more 
than  judge  settled,  but  less  than  landlord  wished, 
10888-90.  Cases  of  sales  out  of  court,  10891-3. 
Su""ests,  if  a property  is  in  the  market,  Govern- 
ment should  advance  three-fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  appoint  responsible  person  to  deal  with 
landlord  on  behalf  of  the  tenant;  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  fair  ; would  not  force  landlords  to  sell, 
10895-6  Would  not  include  buildings  made  by 
tenant  in  valuation  for  rent,  10897-8.  More  cases 
of  rent-raising ; part  of  holding  taken  away,  rent 
at  same  time  being  raised,  10902-25  Knows  of 
very  few  improvements  made  by  landlords,  xU9U/. 


•Oonnison,  Mr.  Walter,  Donamanagh,  Co.  Tyrone, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

Chairman  of  the  county  Tyrone,  Tenants’  Pro- 
tection, and  Land  Law  Reform,  Association,  gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  association,  10914-5. 
Resolutions  of  association,  10915.  Cases  of  purchase 
under  Church  Act,  and  Bright  Clauses  of  Land  Act, 
10917-18.  Sales  under  Church  Act  much  more 
satisfactory  to  tenants  than  those  under  Board  of 
Works,  10920-21.  Such  purchasers  have  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  done  well.  Costs  of  transfer  of 
property  under  Land  Act  too  high,  10927,  10928. 
Case  of  purchasing  tithes  from  Commissioners  at 
twenty-one  year’s  purchase,  and  selling  a month 
afterwards  to  tenant  at  twenty-seven  years’  purchase, 
10931.  Tenants  made  responsible  for  carrying  out  of 
their  purchases  by  landlord  and  his  solicitor;  had  no 
solicitor  of  their  own,  and  had  to  pay  all  the  costs, 


10932-37.  Suggests  a registry  of  title  in  each 
district  for  sales  of  land,  10939-40.  Sales  damped 
from  fact  that  tenant-right  can  be  sold  by  creditors, 
on  execution  from  superior  courts,  10945.  Great 
"rievance  to  small  farmers  if  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase, as  well  as  larger  ones;  as  the  property 
might  be  bought  over  them,  and  rent  raised, 
10950-2.  In  cases  of  disputes,  landlord  to  have 
arbitrator,. tenant  another;  the  county  court,  or 
some  other  authority  to  decide  finally,  10956. 

Donnell,  Mr.  John,  Donamanagh,  Strabane,  Co. 

Tyrone,  Farmer  Proprietor.— Londonden-y. 
Holds  by  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  10959. 
Case  of  tenant  wishing  to  sell,  was  at  once  noticed 
that  his  rent  would  be  raised;  purchaser  would 
not  complete  purchase  on  hearing  this ; case  came 
into  court;  chairman  split  the  difference;  matter 
settled  on  these  terms,  10965-69.  Did  not  know 
of  increasing  rent  on  a sale  of  tenant-right,  till  after 
Land  Act,  10981-2.  Relations  between  landlord 
and -tenant  fairly  good,  10988.  Land  Act  requires 
some  amendment  to  define  mox-e  clearly  the  position 
and  right  of  the  tenant,  10991.  Case  of  refusing 
to  allow  teixant-i-iglxt,  10994-5.  Notes  as  to  the 
condition  of  farms,  10,000  acres  in  all,  held  in  per- 
petuity, 11001,11004,  11007,11011,  11015, 11017, 
11020.  Rate  of  purchase  is  generally  fifty  years  on 
valuation,  subject  to  thechief  rent,  1 1002-3.  Tenants 
ixx  worse  circumstances  where  system  of  rundale 
exists,  11006.  Instance  where  tenants  in  the 
year  1790  were  offex-ed  leases  for  ever,  with 
small  fine,  mostly  refused,  11007.  Tenaxxts  do 
not  ex-ect  good  bxxildixxgs  on  terminable  leases, 
11011.  Glencoppogah,  1,080  acres;  farms  well 
cultivated,  good  houses  and  offices,  no  rundale, 
no  svxbdividing  for  last  thix-ty  years,  11011.  Low- 
town  farms,  seventeen  to  fifty  acx-es,  no  sxxbdivision 
since  1850,  nearly  all  prosperous,  have  x-eelaimed  a 
good  deal  of  waste  land,  11015,  11017.  The 
system  of  rundale  very  prejudicial  to  improvements, 
11020.  Aghalane,  352  acres;  farms  well  culti- 
vated, good  houses,  no  subdivision  for  thix-ty  years, 
11020.  Several  other  instances  in  point,  in  all 
about  20,000  acres,  11021.  Half  of  the  estates  in 
hands  of  perpetuity  ownex-s,  the  other  - in  those  of 
middlemen  ; coxxdition  of  land  in  the  hands  of  per- 
petuity owners,  by  far  the  best,  1102-4.  The 
existence  of  rundale  the  only  dx-awbaclc,  11025. 

Rossborovgh,  Mr.  John,  Ballinacross,  Donamanagh, 
Co.  Tyrone,  Proprietor,  and  Tenant  Fax-mex-.— 
Londonderry. 

An  estate  without  tenant-x-ight  the  exception, 
11034.  Rent  does  not  seem  to  affect  tenant-x-ight 
much,  11037.  Sometimes  alter  rent  on  change  of 
tenant,  11039.  Landlord  borrowed  from  Board  of 
Woi-ksfor  improvements,  and  charged  interest  on  the 
rents,  11045-6.  Texxants  allowed  to  sell  if  they 
have  made  improvements  themselves,  11048.  In- 
coming tenant  pays  for  improvements,  11050. 
Case  of  tenant  actually  in  possession,  paying  to 
acquire  the  tenaxxt-riglxt,  11058-9. 

Louglirey,  the  Rev.  Edwax-d,  Altanure,  Park,  Co. 
Londondex-ry,  C.C. — Londonderry. 

Attended  with  others  on  behalf  of  Claudy 
Tenants’  Association.  On  some  estates  there  is 
unlimited  free  sale,  fair-  rents,  and  fixity  of  tenure, 
11065.  On  othex-s  so  many  restx-ictions,  it  is  not 
tenant-right  at  all,  11070.  Formerly  on  estate  of 
Skinners  Company,  free  sale  existed;  now  they  are 
trying  to  do  away  with  it,  as  are  other  landlords, 
11072-4.  Limit  to  tenant-x-ight  affects  tenant’s 
interest  in  improvements,  11080-11101.  Case  of 
restricted  sale  and  loss  of  improvements,  1 1086-89. 
Case  of  rent  raised  to  doxxble  without  reasonable 
cause,  11096-8.  Tenants  make  all  the  improve- 
ments, 11105.  Tenant-right  varies  fx-om  twenty  to 
fifty  years’  pxxx-chase  in  the  district,  11106.  Case  of 
disputed  sale,  judgment  against  landlox-d  in  coux-t, 
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Loughrey,  The  Rev.  Edward— continued. 
11105-11108.  Clause  in  lease  of  Fishmongers’ 
Company  injurious  to  tenants,  successfully  resisted, 
11110.  Valuator  is  sent  by  landlord,  whom  tenant 
does  not  even  .see,  nor  the  items  of  valuation  given 
his, rent  is  raised,  and  he  is  simply  told,  “ pay  or 
go.”  No  locus  standi  for  tenant,  11117-18,  11123. 
Tenants’  own  improvements  included  in  valuation, 
11128.  Purchasers  under  Church  Act  who  had 
not  to  borrow  in  a flourishing  condition,  11132. 
Not  anxious  for  peasant  proprietary  if  they  got  the 

^reeF's,  11133-4.  Would  not  force  landlord  to  sell. 

Ill  35-6.  Charges  for  turbary  too  high,  111  39-40. 
Right  of  turbary  restricted,  11142-3.  A period 
not  unreasonable  for  revaluing  rents  to  be  fixed  on 
and  a tribunal  should  be  established  where  tenants 
would  be  represented,  11147-8,  11159.  In  case  of 
dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  party  in 
the  wrong  to  pay  all  costs,  1 1 1 49-50.  No  eviction 
under  three  years’  arrear,  landlord  can  then  sell, 
retaining  arrear  and  costs,  but  should  hand  over 
balance  to  tenant,  11154-5.  Landlord  should 
recover  rent  by  ordinary  process,  11155.  Means  of 
estimating  a fair  rent,  11158-9.  Where  two 
valuators  could  not' agree,  umpire  to  be  appointed 
by  County  Court  Judge,  1 1 1 60-1.  A tenant  may 
be  evicted  if  for  the  public  good,  11168.  Tenant 
proprietors  to  be  encouraged;  would  limit  sub- 
division 11168-73,  11178.  Instance  of  tenant 
letting  farm  to  another  and  going  to  England  to 
labour,  conditions  of,  1 1 1 79-8 1 . In  favour  of  alter- 
ing law  of  primogeniture,  11185. 

The  Earl  of  Leitrim,  ManorVaughan,  Milford,  Letter- 
kenny,  Co.  Donegal,  Landowner. — London- 
derry. 

Landowner  in  the  counties  Donegal  and  Leitrim, 
11186.  Ulster  custom  on  Donegal  property  not  in 
Leitrim,  11188.  In  case  of  a sale,  tenants  have  the 
preference,  if  they  can  give  a fail- price,  11191-4. 
Outgoing  tenant  subject  to  a rise  of  rent,  before  the 
sale,  if  prices  rise,  11196-8.  Instances  of  great 
distress  from  long  leases  and  subdivision,  11201-8, 

11214.  System  continued  since  Land  Act  11209' 

Industries  wanted,  11211-12.  Case  of  improve- 
ment by.  landlord,  resisted  by  one  tenant,  while  re- 
mainder were  willing,  11216-20.  Difliculty  of. 
dealing  with  subtenants  when  lease  drops,  11222-4. 
Unwilling  to  be  drafted,  would  sooner  emigrate, 
11228-31.  Predecessors  in  allowing  subdivision 
have  committed  themselves,  causing  difficulty  under 
Land  Act,  11233-11236.  Where  no  subdivision, 
allow  tenant-right  at  end  of  lease,  if  turned  out  re- 
compense them,  11245-8.  Leitrim  tenants 
better  off,  farms  larger,  11253-4.  Desire  tenant- 
right,  11257.  If  evicted  for  non-payment,  give 
kmd  of  compensation,  11258.  In  one  case  per- 
mission given  to  sell,  11261-3.  Landlord  makes 

mScoVtTnt?'  11266‘  No  desire  for  ^ases, 
il2t>y-70.  Instances  of  sale  of  good-will,  during 
bad  times,  1127 6-8.  Is  in  favour  of  raising  rent  on 
change  of  tenancy,  as  the  most  suitable  period, 
reasons  for,  11281-2.  Not  in  favour  of  a Board  of 
Arbitration,  11284-7.  Suggests  practical  valuators, 
n ooi  we  where  rent  might  be  fair]y  increased, 
Want  of  agreements  in  writing  mischievous, 
•U295  Statement  of  Mrs.  Martha  M'Connell 
rephed  to  11296-11306.  Case  with  regard  to 
Htmg  of  land.  11307.  Three  or  four  years  due  on 
most  holdings,  11311.  Tenant-right  leads  to  con- 
solidation of  farms,  1 1 31 6,  1 1 321-1 . Tenant-right 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  11325.  Borrowed  from 
tfoaid  of  Works,  tenants  pay.  five  per  cent  for 
anx  “terest;  get  good-will  for  it  afterwards, 

. goring  class-mostly  cottier  tenants, 

tJn.'  * bh?riffs  costs  should  not  be  payable  by 
tenants;  case  m point,  11334—5. 

Sinclair  J—  Eaq.,  Dundarg,  Coleraine,  Landormer 
and  Agent. — Londonderry. 

DPr£ent  07e*Pr0Perties  in  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Down, 
■Ueny,  and  Donegal,  11337,  11355.  Free  sale  on 
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all,  11340.  Right  of  choice  reserved,  11342 
Neighbours  have  preference,  1 1 343-4.  Rent  raised 
only  on  dropping  of  old  lease,  1 1 35 1-2.  Not  many 
leases,  11354-6.  Rents  about  5 per  cent,  over 
valuation,  11361.  Buildings  erected  by  tenants, 
11363.  Landlord  improved  largely  before  Land 
Act,  not  so  much  since,  11364-6.  Where  new 
valuation  tenant  allowed  half  county  cess,  11369. 
Roads  never  measured  in  farm,  11370-3  Dis 
approves  of  sale  by  auction,  1 1 375-6.  Reclamation 
as  a rule  done  by  tenants,  11385-6.  Tenants  borrow 
largely  and  hamper  themselves,  11389-90  No 
experience  o(  rent  raising  affecting  tenuafcriglit  • 
case  m point,  11391-4.  Bnildings  not  valued  in 
ordinary  agricultural  holdings,  11399.  Great  im 
p;~  br  landlord  on  Somerset  property, 

Simhi,-  William,  Esq.,  Hollyhill,  .Cos.  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  Landowner. — Londonderry. 

Landowner  in  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  1 1 408.  Under 
Ulster  Custom,  11409.  Instances  of  high  prices  of 
tenant-right,  11412-18.  Tenant-right  lessened  by 
American  competition,  11419.  A strong  advocate 
iTd  and  ?f  ^tending  it  to  Ireland, 

11420-1.  No  belief  in  increases  of  rent  eating 
away  tenant-right,  11422.  Case  in  point,  11424° 

1 ie?0KCial  leSSe'l granted  for  Purposes  of  reclamation, 
11425-6.  Reclamation  repays  tenant  in  six  or 
give  reasonable  time  after  that, 
11430-1.  No  land  for  Government  to  reclaim  ; all 
occupied  by  tenants;  if  evicted  for  purpose  would 
feel  injured ; case  showing  this,  1 1432-4.  Objection 
to  leases,  1 1 434.  State  of  proprietors  under  Church 
Commissioners  in  Donegal,  11436-11593.  Mr. 
Tuke’s  and  Mr.  Lefevre’s  accounts  incorrect,  11437, 
11441.  Speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  11445’ 
Instalments  not  paid  since  1876, 1 1450-9.  Case  of 
purchase  under  Board  of  Works,  11462.  Better  ofi‘ 
with  tenant-right  than  as  proprietors.  Instances 
ot  borrowing  to  buy  tenant-right,  11469.  Has  im- 
proved under  Board  of  Works,  and  privately  before 
Land  Act,  11475.  Has  not  borrowed  since,  11476. 
Land  Art  has  not  affected  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  11480.  State  of  labourers,  wages  good 
11482-11593.  Have  buildings  rent  free  as  part  of 
wages,  1 1 483-8.  Case  of  a creditor  suing  tenant  in 
superior  courts,  11489.  Up  to  a certain  amount 
should  be  confined  to  County  Court  Judges,  11490— 
93.  In  favour  of  Bill,  limiting  costs,  11495. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Samuel,  Welshtown,  Co.  Donegal 
Tenant  Farmer. — Londonderry. 

. , f™TT.100  acres,  11498.  Undertenant-right, 
11496.  Has  lease  of  portion,  11500.  Secure  of 
tenant-right  at  end  of  lease,  11507.  Feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant  satisfactory,  11512.  Tenant- 
a*  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  purchase, 
11516-17.  Suggest  Government  valuator  in  each 
county,  11520.  Against  rent  raising  at  sale,  but 
at  fixed  periods,  11521-3.  Revaluation  of  land, 

11524.  Extension  of  tenant-rightadvisable,  11526-9. 

Landlord  has  a certain  interest  in  reclaimed  land, 
11534-6.  Tenant-right  at  end  of  lease  should  be 
sanctioned  by  law,  11542.  Fixity  of  tenure  at  fair 
rents,  better  than  peasant  proprietorship,  11544. 

Olphert,  Wy brants,  Esq.,  Falcarragh,  Co.  Donegal; 

Landowner. — Derry. 

Owner  of  20,000  acres,  11545-46.  Unlimited 
tenant-right  exists,  , the  price  varying  from  thirty  to 
seventy  years’  purchase,  11547-51,  ; 11585 

Holdings  are  small,  from  £2  to  £8  rent ; turbary 
and  mountain  grazing  being  attached  to  most 
farms,  11552-56.  Small  farmers  are  not  badly 
off;  many  did  not  pay  their  rents  last  year. 
Abatements  were  not  given  last  year,  and  would 
not  have  been  of  any  use,  11557-60.  Sales  of 
tenant-right  are  common;  preference  is  given  to 
the  adjoining  tenant  in  order  to  promote  consolida- 
tion ; there  is  a tendency  to  subdivision,  and  land- 
h 
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Olphert,  Wybrants — continued. 

lord  influence  is  required  to  check  it,  22561-67. 
The  small  holders  fish,  and  work  in  Scotland  at 
harvesting,  11568.  Knows  of  glebe  lands  sold  to 
tenants;  objects  to  a peasant  proprietary,  super- 
vision necessary  to  prevent  subdivision  and  family 
quarrels,  11569-75.  Has  500  small  tenants,  many 
are  in  arrear,  and  were  in  receipt  of  relief  last  year, 
11576-81.  The  district  is  poor;  farmers  would  be 
worse  off  if  they  had  no  rent  to  pay,  it  makes  them 
more  industrious  to  have  rent  to  pay,  11582-84. 
Has  spent  money  on  improvements ; the  tenants 
have  reclaimed,  improved,  and  made  all  buildings ; 
assistance  given  before  Land  Act,  now  withheld, 
11586-88.  Without  landlords  small  farmers  could 
not  exist ; is  in  favour  of  emigration,  11588-91. 

Brooke,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal ; Land 

Agent.  — Derry. 

Is  land  agent  to  Messrs.  Musgrave  and  Murray 
Stewart,  11594.  Murray  Stewart  estate  comprises 
50,000  acres,  -with  1,320  tenants,  11595-6.  The 
average  price  of  tenant-right  during  past  fourteen 
years  has  heen  seventeen  and  a quarter  years’  pur- 
chase, from  five  to  sixty-eight  years’  purchase,  11597. 
Since  1872  rents  have  been  increasd  in  some  cases  on 
sale  of  farms,  but  without  affecting  the  average  price 
obtained — sale  by  auction  is  not  permitted  ; when 
adjoining  tenants  buy  no  increase  in  rent  is  made, 
11598-9.  From  £30,000  to  £40,000  have  been  laid 
out  on  roads,  schools,  buildings,  and  other  improve- 
ments,  11600;  the  increase  in  rental  since  1847 
has  been  £1,389,  11600 ; small  increases  of  rent 
create  a feeling  of  insecurity,  11603.  Population 
is  very  thick  along  the  shore,  and  £5,000  were 
distributed  in  relief— the  coast  fisheries  attracted 
the  population,  but  these  have  become  unremunera- 
tive — even  if  paying  no  rent  the  people  could  not 
live  in  comfort  ; about  half  the  rents  were  paid  last 
year ; the  landlords  supplied  potatoes  at  cost  price 
last  year,  but  gave  no  abatement  of  rent,  11604— 9. 
The  only  remedies  are  employment  and  emigration 
of  families ; the  able-bodied  emigrate  in  numbers 
and  send  money  home ; cultivation  is  bad  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  efficient  labour ; rent  is  frequently 
paid,  and  farms  bought  by  means  of  the  remittances 
from  America,  11610.  There  is  no  waste  land  avail- 
able for  reclamation,  as  it  is  all  occupied  for  graz- 
ing, 11612.  Mr.  Musgrave  borrowed  £5,000  from 
Board  of  Works  at  low  rate,  and  is  laying  this  out 
on  roads,  and  improving  land  in  his  own  occupation, 
11613-18.  The  credit  system  is  ruination  to  the 
farmers,  11618-19. 

Lepper,  Robert,  Esq.,  Foyleview,  Go.  Donegal;  Land 
Agent. — Derry. 

Is  land  agent  to  several  proprietors  whose  estates 
comprise  37,000  acres  in  Inishowen,  11621-25. 
Unlimited  tenant-right  prevails  on  all  estates,  ex- 
cept that  of  Lord  Donegall,  who  instead  gives  leases 
with  liberty  to  sell ; the  tenants  are  satisfied  with 
tenant-right  as  it  exists,  11621-30.  Suggests  a 
public  valuator  in  cases  of  disagreement  as  to  rent, 
11631-32.  Rents  have  scarcely  been  changed  since 
1847,  11633-37.  Tenant-right  sells  from  six  to 
thirty-five  years’  purchase ; has  been  higher  since 
1870,  11638-39.  Rents  have  been  badly  paid  din- 
ing past  two  years ; ejectments  are  brought  to  com- 
pel tenants  to  sell ; those  who  sold  went  to  America 
or  became  labourers;  crops  are  good  this  year; 
the  tenants  fish  a good  deal,  11640—50.  Landlords 
have  not  laid  out  much  on  improvements,  nor  have 
the  tenants  recently ; houses  are  usually  thatched, 
11651-53. 

Craig,  Mx-  William,  Broadlea,  Co.  Donegal;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Derry. 

Holds  forty-four  acres  at  £40  3s.,  on  Abercom 
estate;  rent  has  not  been  raised  for  twenty  years;  is 
satisfied  with  the  tenant-right  and  rules  of  this  estate, 
11654-62.  There  are  no  fixed  periods  for  raising 
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rent : leases  are  unusual ; possibility  of  revaluation 
deters  from  improvement,  11663-68.  Has  built, 
fenced,  drained,  and  reclaimed ; cannot  state  amount 
of  outlay,  11669-72.  There  are  few  small  farms, 
they  are  from  thirty  to  seventy  acres,  11673-74. 

M'Kinley,  Mr.  Hugh,  Ballintra,  Co.  Donegal ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Derry. 

Holds  forty-nine  acres  at  £30  16s.  2d.  from 
Colonel  Knox  ; has  received  notice  of  increase  of 
rent — the  tenants  objected  to  increased  rent  in 
1877,  and  since  then  at  all  sales  of  land  the  bailiff 
has  given  notice  that  purchasers  would  have  to  pay 
increased  rent,  11675-87.  Attributes  proposed  in- 
crease to  improvements  made  by  self ; complains  of 
excessive  rents ; rent  might  be  fixed  hy  arbitration ; 
gives  receipts  and  expenditure  on  farm,  showing  a 
loss;  his  farm  is  considered  cheap,  11691-11708. 
This  year  will  be  as  bad.  as  last  ; prices  are  low ; 
potatoes  have  failed ; could  not  live  except  by  en- 
gaging in  other  business  than  farming,  11709-11717, 
11733-37.  Farms  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres,  11721.  Complains  of  harsh  collection  of  rent 
and  management,  11723-25,  11744-45.  Tenant- 
right  varies  from  five  to  thirty  years’  purchase  ; 
gives  explanation  of  prices,  and  rules  as  to  sale  of 
tenants’  interests,  11726—32.  Thinks  eviction  for 
one  year’s  rent  should  not  be  permitted;  case  of  hard- 
ship, 11738-41.  Houses  in  district  usually  thatched, 

1 1742.  Fm-ther  explanation  as  to  excessive  rents ; 
low  profits  from  farming,  11746-11754.  Complains 
of  rent  increased  because  of  tenant’s  improvements, 
11758-60.  Rents  should  be  valued,  excluding 
tenant’s  outlay,  11761-62.  Security  needed;  con- 
tinued outlay  required  on  some  land,  11763-65. 

Haslett,  Samuel  T.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Flowerhill,  Co.  Donegal. 
— Derry. 

Holds  land  in  perpetuity,  11768.  Great  destitu- 
tion, and  even  starvation,  during  past  two  years, 
among  farmers  and  labourers ; cause,  failure  of 
crops  and  foreign  competition,  11771-75,  11789, 
11804.  Describes  cultivation,  food,  and  condition 
of  farmers  in  district,  11776-77.  Rents  too  high 
on  some  estates,  11779.  Larger  holders  get  on 
best ; a few  have  corn  and  flax  mills,  and  there  is 
fishing  on  the  coast,  11780-86.  Describes  condi- 
tion of  people  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  compares 
prices  with  those  at  present,  1 1 787-95.  Diminution 
of  stock  recently,  11796.  Size  of  farms,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  acres,  11798,  11807.  Absence  of  open  mar- 
kets, 11800—1.  Some  rents  have  been  raised; 
condition  of  tenant  varies  with  the  estate,  rents, 
management,  11803-6.  No  over  population,  want 
of  security  prevents  proper  cultivation  ; illustration 
of  this  owing  to  demand  for  increased  rents,  11812, 
11820.  Knows  purchasers  of  Church  lands ; they  are 
contented  and  feel  secure ; their  farms  were  let  at 
average  rate  ; their  payment  of  interest  is  slightly 
above  the  rents,  11821-30.  Conolly  estate  fairly 
rented,  11831-32.  Opinion  as  to  rents  on  other 
estates,  11833-36.  Describes  condition  of  labour- 
ers and  small  farmers ; want  of  employment,  low 
wages ; many  go  to  England,  Scotland,  and  America 
for  work ; they  would  remain  if  there  was  work, 
the  young  emigrate,  11837-48.  Railways  in  pro- 
gress are  giving  much  employment  at  present, 
11849-53.  Discontent  is  increasing,  and  is  chiefly 
due  to  arbitrary  raising  of  rent ; reclamation  is 
checked ; valuation  by  officials  suggested  as  a re- 
medy, 11854-57.  Case  of  harsh  treatment  of 
tenants,  11857-64. 

Henry,  Mr.  Daniel,  Drumsamney,  Desertmartin,  Co. 
Derry;  Farmer. — Derry. 

Holds  eighteen  acres,  purchased  from  Church 
Commissioners;  before  purchase  each  successive 
rector  raised  the  rents  on  glebe ; 'he  and  others  on 
this  glebe  regret  having  purchased,  11865-73. 
Complains  of  high  interest  and  high  prices  charged, 
owing  to  past  increases  of  rent ; no  reduction  made 
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Henry,  Daniel-  -continued. 

S e™Urr>Ch  Commissioners  J excessive  legal  expenses, 
11875-94.  Has  paid  interest  regularly  since  pur- 
chase  in  1871 ; but  has  not  paid  off  any  part  of  loan. 
■ All  on  glebe  regret  purchase,  thinking  now  the 
prices  were  too  high,  11895-11905.  Case  of  other 
lands  adjoining  purchased,  11907-11910. 

Convery,  Francis,  Drumsamnej’-,  Desertinartin,  Co. 
Derry ; Fanner. — Derry. 

Concurs  in  evidence  of  Daniel  Henry,  11910. 
Traynor,  John,  Drurusamney,Desertmartin,  Co.  Den-v 
Farmer. — Derry.  J 

Concurs  in  evidence  of  Daniel  Henry,  11910. 
Ashe>  Thomas- Spottiswood,  Esq.,  Bellaghy,  Castledaw- 
son ; Land  Agent. — Derry. 

Manages  Bellaghy'  estate,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Vintner’s  Company.  Describes  subdivision  re- 
sulting from  leases  for  ever,  poverty  of  occupiers, 
and  small  holdings  on  this  estate,  11911-11967 
l204l-12057.  Manages  other  estates,  comprising 
20,000  acres.  11968.  Few  leases  given;  tenant- 
right  admitted  on  expiration  of  lease,  11969-72 
?^b0A  UP  tenant-right  to  extinguish  it' 
11974,  1^026,  12034.  Recommends  limit  to  be 
placed  on  amount  paid  for  tenant-right,  11975-77 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  unreliable,  11978-79.  Rents 
are  revised11  every  twenty  years ; tenants’  improve- 
not  intentionally  included  in  valuation, 
11980-86, 12035-12040.  Landlords  contribute  to- 
wards estate  improvement,  but  not  so  much  since 
Act  of  1870,  11987-89.  Thinks  the  fixing  of  a fair 
rent  would  be  desirable,  but  makes  no  suggestion 
n aafeoo0d:  l1990-97-  ExP^ins  as  to  waste  land, 

loom  n?'  TCiUnty  CGSS  llSl!flly  Paid  hJ  tenant, 
13U0I-03.  Labourers  are  well  off,  and  have  plenty 
of  employment,  12004-06.  Diversity  of  'county 
court  judges  decisions  make  a new  land  court  desir- 

°bjects  t0  court  settling  rent 
Explains  practice  as  to  sale  of  farms 
and  selection  of  new  tenant,  12018-25. 


Loughrey,  John,  Esq.,  Clonmanny  House,  Co.  Derry 
Landowner. — Derry.  J ’ 

Owner  of  4,000  acres,  12058-59.  Tenant-ririrt 
subject  to  landlord’s  veto,  12060-62  Case  of 
veto  exercised,  12063-64.  Suggests  valuation  by 
a Government  official  between  landlord  and  tenant 
objects  to  arbitration,  12065-70,  12105-8  Case 
illustrating  difficulty  of  getting  tenants  to  agree  to 
exPlanation  of  land  claims  resulting, 
12071-95,  ■ 12097-12104,  12119-24.  PreseS 
Government  valuation  worthless,  12096.  Nine- 
teen of  his  tenants  are  under  notice  to  quit  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  newrents,  12110-15.  In  case  of 
land  let  low  for  the  object  of  being  reclaimed  it  is 
aimcult  to  increase  rent  afterwards,  12116-18. 
Prices  obtained  by  tenants  for  their  farms,  12118-19! 
Canning,  Mr.  James,  Londonderry,  Co.  Antrim- 
Farmer, — Derry. 

Was  evicted  from  a holding  near  Ballymoney 
Co.  Antrim,  which  the  landlord  claimed  to  be  a 
townpark.  Explains  circumstances  and  proceedings 
m case,  12125-38.  ° 

M‘LougMin,m.  Daniel,  Carrickmaquilty,  Redcastle, 
Co.  Donegal ; Tenant  Farmer.— Derry. 

Compkms  of  rent  of  farm  being  raised,  12139- 

. Restriction  placed  on  sale  contrary  to  custom 
of  tlm  estate,  1214.9.  Case  in  Land  Court  re- 

peatedly  adjourned  and  now  standing  to  be  heard 

on  appeal,  12149-51.  The  pper  are°,t  a disad™ 
tage  m all  such  litigation ; a fail-  yaluation  ivithout 
any  law  would  satisfy  the  tenants,  12152-54 
Gives  other  cases  of  eviction,  12155-69. 

»<%,  Mr.  Eichajd,  Kilnappy,  County,  Deny ; Tenant 
farmer. — Derry. 

Explains  case  known  as  Tomkins’  case  in- 

liie“f9l‘lmSo““  ten“t-I%,“  a‘  expiration  of 
ease,  1217°  97.  Contrasts  rent  of  recent  lettings 
with  the  valuation,  12198-12199.  Eight  to  sell 


admitted  in  leases  taken  recently,  but  doubt  exists 
is,  whether  tenant-right  is  not  extinguished,  12199— 
ir-  202  In  this  case  the  farms  were  let  at  valua- 

n.  tion  made  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  12203-12207. 
p®.  M‘CalMon,  Mr.  Charles,  Island  of  Inch,  Co.  Donegal  • 

Tenant  Farmer. — Derry. 

Tenant  on  Lord  Templemore’s  estate.  Com- 

o.  plains  of  rent  being  unjustly  increased  from  .£14 
to  .£26,  12208-14.  Rent  paid  by  friends  in 
America, 12215-1 6.  Has  asked  for  a re-valuation- 

r other  farms  are  cheaper,  12218-20.  Has  made  no 
improvements  lately ; nor  did  the  landlord  ; the 
increased  rent  has  disheartened  him,  12222-24 
Tenant-right  exists,  1 2225-7 . Case  of  tenant  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  agent  for  tenant-right  of  part  of 
his  own  farm,  12228-29. 

,°  £oyle>  Mr.  D.  J.,  Feeny,  Co.  Deny;  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Derry. 

■’  Holds  from  three  landlords,  the  Skinners  Company 

Lord  Waterford,  and  Mr.  Miller;  teuant-ri°-ht 
l Jaries  9n  tee  three  estates,  12230-39.  Explains 
failure  of  Bright  clauses  in  his  case  to  enable  him  and 
. many  others  to  buy  at  sale  of  Waterford  estate, 

l 12240-43.  Deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 

the  probable  occurrence  of  this  difficulty,  12244-45. 

• Part  of  the  property  bought  in  for  Lord  Waterford, 
12246-47.  Opinion  as  to  raising  rent,  Griffith’s 
valuation.  Exclusion  of  tenants’  improvements, 

’ 12248-54.  Landlord  should  have  voice  in  selec- 

. te°n  tenant,  12255.  Restrictions  on  tenant- 
; right  sales  by  Skinners  Company  is  a grievance. 
Sale  by  auction  should  be  permitted,  12256-58. 
Hardship  of  enforcing  increase  of  rent  by  notice  to 
quit,  12259.  Purchase  of  a farm  on  Waterford 
estate  has  led  to  increased  improvement,  12261. 
Sub-division  undesirable ; re-shaping  of  farms  much 
needed,  12262-65. 

Meek,  Mr.  Thomas,  Moneymore,  Co.  Deny;  Tenant 
Farmer  .—Derry. 

Holds  land  from  Salters  Company.  Complains 
of  agreement  tenants  have  to  take  restricting  price 
of  tenant-right,  12266^77.  Salters  Company  en- 
deavoured to  sell  their  estate  but  without  offering 
it  to  the  tenants;  tenants  should  have  right  of 
pre-emption  in  all  sales,  12278-82.  Case  of  the 
Drapers  Company  interfering  with  tenants  in 
townparks  and  houses  built  by  tenants,  12283- 
90.  Mentions  case  of  increase  of  rent  com- 
plained of  by  tenant  who  does  riot  wish  his  name 
mentioned.  Case  of  interference  with  tenant-right 
sales ; rule  limiting  price  of  tenant-right ; and  case 
of  ejectment ; land  claim  in  consequence  of  tenant’s 
refusal  to  agree  to  landlord’s  terms,  12291-93. 

Brown,  Mr.  Andrew,  the  Cottage,  Magherafelt,  Co. 
Derry,  Merchant. — Derry. 

Complains  of  restrictions  by  Salters  Company  on 
tenant-right;  disregard  of  tenants’  remonstrances, 
12^94-305.  Section  of  Land  Act  exempting  town- 
parks  has  been  taken  unfair  ■ advantage  of,  and 
tenants  have  been  deprived  of  rights  they  had 
before,  12306-10.  Increase  of  rent  demanded  for 
townparks  in  1878,  12311-12.  Townparks  of 
small  towns  are  really  agricultural  holdings,  12313— 

16.  Perpetuities  of  houses  only,  given  by  Salters 
Company,  12317.  Rent  of  houses  with  which 
townparks  were  held  has  been  raised  ninefold,  and 
now  20  per  cent,  is  added  to  rent  of  land,  12319. 

Case  of  price  of  tenant-right  reduced  owin'*  to 
increase  of  rent,  12320.  Improvements  made  by 
tenants.  The  Salters  estate  was  formerly  let  to 
middlemen,  and  under  them  tenants  built  without 
leases  and  the  rents  were  afterwards  raised  bv  the 
Company,  12321-23.  J 

Caskey,  Mr.  J ames,  Drummond,  Limavady,  Co.  Derry  • 
Tenant  Farmer. — Derry. 

Holds  forty  acres  from  Mr.  M'Causland,  at  £l  00 
the  valuation  being  £70,  12324-27.  Government 
valuation  a fair  basis  for  rent ; not  dissatisfied  with 
his  rent,  12330-31.  Explains  the  tenant-right 
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Caskey,  James — continued. 

custom  existing ; amount  allowed,  and  increase  of 
rent,  12333-36,  12349,  12353-55.  Improvements 
usually  made  by  landlord,  12338,  12350-52. 
Leases  unusual ; tenants  don’t  care  for  them, 
12339-41.  No  limit  on  tenant-right  on  Waterford 
estate,  12342-43.  Reasons  in  favour  of  limitation 
and  restriction  of  tenant-right,  12344-48,  12368. 
Mr.  M!Causland  does  not  take  advantage  of  tenants’ 
improvements,  12356-58.  Cases  of  reported  hard- 
ship incorrect,  12359—65.  Land  Act  has  not  affected 
price  of  tenant-right,  12366.  Evictions  unknown, 
12367-68.  Purchasers  under  Bright  clauses  are 
no  better  off  than  before,  12369-73.  Tendency  to 
sub-division,  12374-76.  Smallest  farm  for  support 
of  a family,  forty  or  fifty  acres,  12377.  Labourers 
well  off,  make  no  complaints,  12379—82.  Explains 
circumstances  of  his  farm,  improvements  partly 
made  by  landlord,  charging  interest  on  outlay, 
12383-92.  Mountain  farmers  have  suffered  most 
during. past  two  years  ; limit  on  tenant-right  does 
not  prevent  improvement ; but  little  of  the  moun- 
tain land  improveable ; explains  further  as  to  estate 
management,  12394-403. 

Cooper,  Colonel  Edward  Henry,  Markree  Castle, 
Collooney,  Co.  Sligo ; Landowner. — Sligo. 

Owner  of  30,000  acres,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
county,  12404-05.  Tenant-right  sales  not  allowed, 
but  compensation  is  given  for  improvements,  12406- 
10..  This  is  the  usual  practice  in  county  Sligo, 
12411-18.  Secret  payments  for  good-will  may 
occur,  but  are  not  recognized,  12419-22.  Tenants 
are  satisfied  with  the  Land  Act,  12423—25.  Rents 
are  increased  only  on  change  of  tenancy,  ox-  fall  of 
lease — no  general  revaluation  for  twenty-two  years 
on  his  property,  12423-30.  Has  spent  during  past 
ten  years,  £15,000  on  improvements,  about  5 per 
cent,  being  charged  to  tenants  on  outlay.  Land 
Act  has  deterred  some  owners  from  improving, 
12431-40.  Explains  system  on  which  improve- 
ments are  now  made,  and  former  system,  12441-49. 
Tenants  charge  their  farms  to  provide  for  their 
families;  such  transactions  are  not  acknowledged 
by  landlord,  12450-56.  Capricious  evictions  rare, 
except  on  properties  of  middlemen,  12457.  On  fall 
of  middlemen’s  leases  the  occupiers  are  accepted  as 
tenants,  12458-60.  Leases  not  sought  for  since 
Land  Act ; covenants  in  old  leases  against  sub- 
division not  enforced,  12461—64.  This  and  other 
large  estates  let  at  about  the  Government  valuation ; 
the  valuation  is  unreliable ; good  land  valued  too  low, 
12465.  Poor  laxxd  too  high,  12466-70.  Explains 
system  of  valuation  for  rent,  12471-75,  12595-97. 
Fewer  improvements  made  of  late,  owing  to  Land 
Act  and  high  price  of  cattle ; tillage  land  must 
be  drained,  12476-82.  Describes  operations  of 
Waste  Land  Company ; money  spent  which  proved 
unremunerative ; the  tenants  unable  to  pay  the 
rents  ; the  houses  built  by  Company  now  in  ruins  ; 
the  land  has  reverted  to  its  original  state.  Rent 
paid  by  the  Company  was  high ; contrasts  condition 
of  this  estate  with  his  own  land  adjoiniixg,  which 
the  tenants  are  reclaiming  by  degrees,  12483-521. 
The  only  method  of  reclamation  is  to  let  the  tenants 
do  it,  12522-24.  Condition  of  small  landowners 
who  have  recently  purchased,  12525-34.  Change 
in  law  required  to  provide  that  farms  shall  descend 
to  one  member  of  family ; explains  difficulties  that 
arise  in  case  of  iixtestates  owing  to  Land  Act  having 
limited  landlord’s  control,  12535-50.  Incum- 
brances on  tenants’  interests  undesix-able,  12550. 
Cases  of  litigation  betweeix  claimants  of  farms, 
12555.  Costs  in  land  cases  are  excessive.  Case 
showing  difficulty  of  proving  whose  expenditure  has 
improved  holding ; presumption  should  be  in  favour 
of  landlord.  The  law  eixcourages  unreasonable 
claims,  12556-63.  Litigation  encouraged  by  pro- 
fessional men ; arbitration  would  be  preferable, 
12564-67.  County-cess  usually  paid  by  tenants, 
1 2568-71.  Increased  indebtedness  of  farmers  since 


Land  Act,  evidenced  by  Stamp  Office  returns, 
12572-74.  Contrasts  ejectments  before  1867 , with 
three  last  years,  and  explains  evictions  during  last 
nine  years  on  his  estate,  1 2575-85.  Cases  of  tenants 
farms  changed  voluntarily  explained,  12588-91. 
Unoccupied  land  would  Jet  at  higher  rate  than  the 
tenants  pay,  12593-94.  Objects  strongly  to  ex- 
tension of  Ulster  custom  ; it  would  not  injure  him 
pecuniarily,  but  would  deprive  him  of  power  over 
his  estate,  12598-12608,  12615-18.  Tenants 

would  object  if  Ulster  custom  led  to  increased  rents, 
12609-14,  12621.  Arbitration  on  rents  impos- 
sible, 12619-20. 

Mannion,  Mr.  James,  Tully,  Co.  Sligo ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Sligo. 

His  farm  is  too  highly  rented ; offered  a lesser 
rent,  which  was  refused,  and  process  served  by  the 
agent,  12622-40.  Has  other  land;  describes  con- 
dition  and  gradual  increases  of  rent,  12641-62. 
Buildings  were  made  by  tenant,  12663—57.  Rent 
formerly  paid  by  seaweed,  which  has  been  taken 
from  him  without  reduction  of  rent,  12669— (2.  No 
turf  on  land,  12674-76.  Rent  higher  than  valua- 
tion, 12677-79.  Reduction  offered  by  landlord  in- 
sufficient, 12682.  Account  of  crops,  prices,  and 
stock  on  farm,  12683-95. 

Mannion,  Mr.  John,  Tully,  Co.  Sligo ; Tenant  Farmer. 

See  Mannion,  J ames. — Sligo. 

Hart,  Mr.  Owen,  Tubbemareen,  Co.  Sligo;  .Tenant 

Farmer. — Sligo. 

, Complains  of  high  rent  of  his  father’s  farm  ; he 
was  turned  out  of  another  farm,  and  his  own  was  let 
by  competition,  and  is  higher  than  adjoining  farm, 
12696-712.  Is  xmmarried,  having  no  way  of  living 
to  get  married;  deals  in  cattle,  12715-16.  House 
repaired  and  offices  built  wholly  by  tenant,  12717- 
720.  The  land  is  poor ; could  pay  same  rent  as  the 
other  tenants,  and  would.  impx-ove  it,  12721-32. 
Abatement  was  given  last  year,  aixd  rent  paid, 
12734-38. 

Young,  Mr.  John,  Tenant  Farmer,  Attyduff,  Ballyscan- 
nell. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  excessive  rent  on  Mr.  J ones’  estate ; 
refusal  of  landlord  to  reconsider  the  rent ; harsh 
management  and  miserable  condition  of  the 
tenantry,  12744-12767,  12769-12775,  12783.  De- 
cliixe  of  kelp  trade  has  reduced  the  value  of  the 
firms,  12768,  12779-81.  Holds  land  from  Sir 
H.  Gore-Booth,  who  is  an.  excellent  landlord,  and 
lets  his  land  low,  12739-43,  12782.  Mr.  Jones 
refused  to  compensate  him  and  take  the  land,  and 
chax’ges  too  high  for  turf,  12783-85. 

Gilroy,  Mr.  John,Drumcliffe,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Fax-mer. 

' — Sligo. 

Evicted  many  years  ago;  complains  of  loss  of 
improvements  and  prodixce,  12786—801. 

Ha/rt,  Mr.  Michael,  Tenant  Farmer,  Shancough. — Sligo. 

Holds  farms  from  three  landlords,  12802-11. 
One  farm,  valxxed  at  £11  5s.,  at  £20  rent,  which  is 
too  dear,  inasmuch  as  the  land  has  been  improved  at 
his  expense',  12812-21.  Built  the  house  on  other 
farm,  which  is  also  too  dear,  and  in  excess  of  the 
valuation,  12822-29.  Has  no  lease,  12830.  Rents 
have  not  been  raised  for  a long  time,  but  were  too 
high  even  in  good  years,  and  were  complained  of, 
but  xxo  abatement  obtained,  12831—35.  His  three 
farms  were  originally  on  one  estate,  but  were  sold 
to  different  persons,  one  of  whom  increased  the  rent, 
12836-40. 

M‘Donough,  Mr.  Pat.,  (So.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Holds  eighteen  acres,  of  which  rent  has  been 
increased  fi-om  £27  to  £42,  12841-44.  Built  on, 
improved,  and  reclaimed  the  farms  without  help 
from  landlord,  except  a little  time,  12848-58.  Rent 
too  high,  12859-61.  Case  of  neighbour  whose  farm  is 
similarly  highly  rented,  though  improved  by  tenant, 
12862-68.  Rents  have  been  regularly  paid  till  now, 
12869-70.  Bad  crops  owing  to  bad  seed,  12871—81. 
Lime  of  little  use  for  manure,  12882-85. 
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McLaughlin,  Mr.  Michael,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Holds  a farm  valued  at  £13  15s.  at  £29  rent ; 
complains  of  increase  of  rent,  and  legal  proceedings 
to  recover  rent,  12886-99. 

Cordon,  Mr.  Patrick,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Hands  in  schedule  showing  rents  and  valuation 
of  farms  on  estates  of  .Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Howley,  12900.  Landlords  are  to  blame  for  the 
disturbances  ; they  are  absentees  ; rents  have  been 
increased  owing  to  tenants’  improvements,  and  are 
excessive,  12901-12920. 

M‘ Manus,  Mr.  John,  Barony  Constable,  Collooney, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Holds  300  acres  from  two  landlords ; 240  acres 
held  by  lease,  12925-38.  His  own  rent  is 
fair,  12939-46.  Has  improved  his  land,  relying 
on  the  custom  of  the  estate ; built  a house  costing 
£600,  without  help  from  landlord,  12947-12951, 
12953-56.  Landlord  gives  assistance  towards 
buildings,  12952.  Rents  are  excessive  on  some  of 
the  smaller  estates;  tenants  continually  in  debt 
owing  to  high  rents,  12958-67.  Rents  punctually 
paid,  although  too  high,  before  the  present  depres- 
sion, 12968-12972.  Government  valuation  in 
places  is  high  enough  for  rent,  12973-12977. 
Williams’  estate  highly  rented,  but  much  employ- 
ment given,  12977-80,  12993.  Farmers  would  be 
satisfied  -with  an  independent  valuation,  12981-83. 
Dolan’s  property  highly  rented,  12983-85.  No  use 
to  make  poor  tenants  proprietors,  12986-88. 
Mountain  pasture  taken  from  tenants,  12989-92. 
Sale  and  charging  of  holdings  not  allowed  without 
consent  of  landlords,  12994-96.  Rents  on  Cooper 
estate  moderate,  12997-99.  Condition  of  labourers  in 
district  is  good,  owing  to  public  works,  13000-4. 

M'Kenzie,  Mr.  Charles  P.,  Collooney,  Sub-Agent. — 
Sligo. 

Sub-agent  on  O’Hara’s  property  of  22,000  acres ; 
agent  being  non-resident,  13005-09.  Free  sale  of 
holdings  allowed ; average  price  from  six  to  eight 
years’  purclia.se,  13010-17.  Farms  are  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres,  and  too  small  for  farmers  to  live  on, 
13019 — 22:  Few  improvements  made,  13024-25. 
No  evictions  for  twenty  years,  13027.  Rents  are 
moderate  ; landlord  lays  out  money  without  charging 
interest,  employing  many  tenants,  13029-39, 13045- 
1 3054.  Tenant-right  on  O’Hara’s  estate  is  like  that 
in  the  Noi-th,  13040-44.  Landlord  is  resident, 
rents  moderate,  people  contented,  13047-49.  Fann- 
ing needs  improvement ; houses  generally  good, 
being  partly  built  by  landlord,  13050-54. 

Errington,  George,  Esq.,  m.p.  for  Co.  Longford. — Sligo. 

Mentions  case  of  Jessop  estate,  the  harsh  and 
oppressive  management  of  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  outrages ; murder  of  bailiff  Flynn,  shooting 
of  Cusack  in  Dublin,  13055-60.  Cases  of  evic- 
tions ; refusal  of  rents  when  tendered,  keepiixg 
tenants  in  a state  of  unsettlement ; harsh  enforce- 
ment of  penal  rents,  13061-67.  Inci-ease  and  harsh 
enforcement  of  rents,  and  evictions  on  Annaly 
estate,  13068—70.  Suggests  creation  of  a Land 
Court  to  fix  l'ents  on  basis  of  prices  of  produce,  to 
give  security  of  tenure  and  light  of  sale  to  tenants, 
to  value  for  taxation,  and  to  purchase  estates  for 
resale  to  tenants,  13071-74.  Condition  of  migratory 
labourers  in  West  makes  amendment  of  Poor  Law 
necessary,  13075-79.  Relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Longford  are  in  general  satisfactory, 
13080-82. 

L’Estrange,  Christopher,  Esq.,  Counties  Mayo  and 
Sligo;  Land  Agent. — Sligo. 

Manages  property  in  Mayo  and  Sligo ; most  of 
it  very  poor-,  and  rents  badly  paid ; some  tenants 
afraid  to  pay,  13083-89.  No  tenant-right  exists  ; 
limited  sale  of  farms  permitted,  subject  to  land- 
lords’  control,  13090-101.  Increase  of  rent  by 
middlemen,  13003.  Ejectments  rare,  except  to 
compel  payment  of  rent ; none  brought  this  year, 
13104-08.  Has  given  abatements  on  account  of 


the  distress,  13109-12, .13158-63.  Leases  are  rare ; 
have  been  declined  by  tenants  since  Land  Act, 
partly  owing  to  objectionable  covenants,  13103-120. 
Land  Act  has  given  satisfaction  to  tenants  ; they 
complain  of  rents  as  too  high.  Valuation  has 
been  fairly  made ; no  chaige  for  reclaimed  land ; 
rent  generally  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  over  tene- 
ment valuation,  13121-27.  Assistance  given 
by  landlords  for  building  discontinued  since 
Land  Act,  13128-32.  Government  valuation' 
uneven,  13133-35.  Rents  rarely  raised,  13135- 
37.  Arterial  drainage  required  to  promote  recla- 
mation ; much  land  reclaimed  by  tenants,  who  are 
not  charged  for  it,  13138-47.  Difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining a fair  rent ; arbitration  with  appeal  to  a 
Land' Court  might  be  introduced,  13148-57.  Out- 
lay by  landlords  on  estate  improvement  on  main 
drainage  and  buildings,  13164—66.  Houses  bad, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  thatched ; farms  small  in 
general,  1367—70.  Agitation  has  led  to  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  13171-74. 

Boyle,  Mr.  Patrick,  Dunfour,  with  Nicholson,  Mr. 
Michael,  and  others,  Tenant  Farmers. — Sligo. 

Gives  list  of  tenants  who  complain  of  excessive 
l'ents  on  estate  of  Sir  H.  G.  Booth.  These  rents 
were  fixed  by  a middleman,  and  have  not  been 
reduced,  13175-83,  13193-96.  No  agent  employed 
on  estate,  13184-85.  Improvements  made,  re- 
claiming and  building,  13186-90.  Tenants  are 
fishermen  also,  13191-92.  Would  like  to  have 
farms  fairly  re-valued ; the  rents  are  too  high,  the 
lands  boggy,  and  subject  to  flood;  turf  obtained  at 
a distance,  13197-211.  Sale  of  fai-ms  has  been  per- 
mitted lately,  13212-15.  Has  no  complaint  except 
as  to  rent,  13216-18. 

Shardey,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cui'gullian,  Co.  Roscommon, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Holds  lands  from  Sir  Gilbert  King,  13219-22. 
Has  no  complaint  to  make,  13221.  Rent  has  been 
raised  six  times  since  1848,  1322-27.  Valuable 
improvements  made  on  farm  by  tenant  make  it 
cheap  at  increased  rent.  Protection  needed  for  the 
industry  of  tenants,  13230-40. 

Mealy,  Mr.  Patrick,  Ballyconnell,  Co.  Sligo,  aixd 
othei's,  Tenant  Farmers. — Sligo. 

Complains  on  behalf  of  self  and  other  tenants  on 
Gethin  estate  of  high  rents,  13241-9.  The  land 
l-eclaimed  and  built  upon  by  tenant  is  not  worth 
the  rent,  13249-62.  Has  no  other  means  of  living, 
13250-63,  4. 

Corritty,  Mi-.  Patrick,  Ballyconnell,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

His  rent  too  high,  13265-67. 

M‘LougJdin,  Mi-.  Patx’ick,  Ballyconnell,  Co.  Sligo, 
Tenant  Fai'mei-. — Sligo. 

Rent  too  high.  Abatement  of  25  per  cent,  given. 
Pays  4s.  2 d.  in  pound  for  seaweed,  13268-72. 

Gillan,  Mr.  Petei',  Kiltagh,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. 
—Sligo. 

Rent  too  high.  Land  reclaimed  by  tenant, 
13273-78.  Bought  the  land  from  preceding  occu- 
pier, but  the  landlord  took  away  best  part  of  the 
farm  and  charged  a high  rent  for  the  rest,  13279-83. 

Waters,  Mr.  Daniel,  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

Is  tenant  to  John  Sullivan,  an  absentee.  His 
l'ent  has  been  raised  owing  to  improvements  made 
by  self,  13284-90. 

Mannigan,  Mr.  John,  Kiltagh,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Fai'mei-. — Sligo. 

Holds  64  acx'es  poor  land,  which  he  has  much 
improved.  The  rent  has  always  been  too  high, 
13291—98.  Gives  particulars  of  other  tenants’ 
holdings  and  condition  on  same  estate,  13299-306. 
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Higgins,  Mr.  Charles,  Mount  Temple,  Co.  Sligo,  Ten 
ant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Holds  a farm  on  estate  of  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley- 
Complains  of  high  rent  and  attempts  to  increase  it, 
13307-21.  Prices  are  low  and  uncertain.  Govern- 
ment valuation  is  too  high,  18322-31. 

M‘Intyre,  Mr.  Hugh,  Grellagli,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Fai-- 
mer  --Sligo. 

Farmer  on  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley’s  estate.  Holds  a 
fishery  also.  Does  not  complain  much  of  his  own 
rent,  13332-36.  Complains  of  rents  being  raised  by 
purchasers  in  Landed  Estates  Court  whex-e  tenants 
have  improved  the  land,  13336-46.  Insecurity 
deters  tenants  from  improving,  13349-50.  Recla- 
mation on  Palmerston  estate  has  been  remunera- 
tive, 13351-54.  Improvement  loans  should  be  made 
to  tenants,  13355-58.  Free  sale,  fair  rents,  and 
security  wanted,  13359-60.  High  rents  make 
saving  impossible.  Prices  are  low,  and  there  is  no 
fishing.  Tenants  earn  money  at  English  and  Scotch 
harvest.  The  young  are  emigrating,  13360-62. 
Cases  of  agent  requiring  tenants  to  borrow  from 
bank  to  pay  rent,  13363-66. 

Million,  Mr.  William,  Knocknarea,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

Holds  land  from  three  landlords  ; hands  in  table 
showing  rents  and  valuation  of  several  farmers,  and 
complains  of  rents  being  too  high,  13367-78.  The 
agent  has  taken  the  prime  of  the  estate  into  his  own 
possession,  13388-92.  No  other  means  of  living  ; 
prices  low,  13394-95.  Improvements  made  wholly 
by  tenants ; the  Land  Act  does  not  prevent  unjust 
increases  of  rent,  13396-402.  Cases  of  increases 
of  rent  owing  to  tenants’  improvements,  13402-407. 
Sale  of  tenants’  interests  not  allowed,  13408-11. 
Leinster  leases  forced  on  tenants  ; they  are  yearly 
leases,  13412.  Case  of  tenants  dispossessed  by  Mr. 
Walker,  who  took  the  farms  into  his  own  hands, 
13413-17.  Wants  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and 
power  of  sale,  13418-19.  Prefers  a peasant  pro- 
prietary, and  thinks  tenants  could  provide  part  of 
the  purchase  money,  13420-24.  No  distress  for 
rent  since  Land  Act,  13425. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Denis,  Brecogue,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. 
— Sligo. 

Gives  particulars  of  his  farm  of  ten  acres, 
13378-79.  Is  tenant  on  Erne  estate ; complains  of 
rack-rent  and  increase  of  rent  on  fall  of  lease,  and  high 
valuation  of  farm  which  he  has  improved,  13437-44. 
Would  like  to  purchase  farm  ; would  endeavour  to 
do  so  if  he  held  at  a fair  rent,  so  that  he  might 
save,  13445-46.  Sale  of  tenant-right  is  limited  on 
Erne  estate,  to  detriment  of  tenants,  13446-50. 

Cunningham,  Mr.  Andrew,  Knocknarea,  Co.  Sligo, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  rent  being  too  high  ; of  exaction  of 
fines  and  dispossession  of  tenants,  13380-88. 
Complains  of  unreasonable  ejectment  of  self  and 
others  on  Mr.  Blake’s  property,  13426-33.  Exces- 
sive,rents  exacted  on  Barrett’s  estate,  13433-36. 

Keeney,  Mr.  John,  Brecogue,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Fanner. 
— Sligo. 

Tenant  on  Erne  estate,  13452.  Complains  of 
high  rent  and  increase  on  farm  which  he  has 
improved ; abatement  of  ten  per  cent,  given  last 
year,  13453-62. 

Flynn,  Mr.  Michael,  Ballure,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. 
— Sligo. 

Tenant  on  Gethin  estate,  13464.  Complains  of 
high  rent  and  loss  of  privileges  formerly  enjoyed, 
13465-72.  A lease  forced  upon  him  which  he 
thinks  will  deprive  him  of  benefit  of  Land  Act, 
13473-77, 13485-90.  Has  reclaimed  and  improved 
farm;  the  soil  is  bad,  and  bums  up,  13479-80. 
Landlord  makes  no  improvements,  13481.  No 
payment  made  on  entering  farm — he  inherited  it 
from  his  father. 


Gilgan,  Mr.  James,  Ballure,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer, 
— Sligo. 

Rent  of  his  farm  on  Gethin  estate  is  too  high ; 
land  improved  by  tenant,  13491-98.  Privileges 
taken  away,  13514.  Gives  particulars  of  land  taken 
from  his  uncle  on  Wynne’s  estate,  no  reduction 
being  made  in  the  rent,  15510-12.  No  complaint 
of  the  present  Mr.  Wynne,  except  that  the  l-ents 
are  all  too  high,  13512-14. 

Hargaden,  Mr.  Patrick,  Tully,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Sligo. 

Tenant  on  Wynne’s  estate ; rent  too  high  ; land 
poor,  and  burns  up,  13499-502,  13506-09.  Bog  and 
timber  given  free  to  tenants,  and  county  cess  paid 
for  them  in  1879,  13503-05. 

Ward,  Mr.  Myles,  Aughamore,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer,  and  others. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  high  rent  for  poor  land  on  Carroll’s 
estate,  13515-29.  Carroll  is  an  absentee  ; does  not 
know  agent’s  name,  13530-32.  Potatoes  good  this- 
year,  13535.  Rents  paid  last  year  on  being 
processed  for  it,  13535-39. 

Gallagher,  Mr.  Charles,  Aughamore,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  high  rents  on  Carroll’s  estate,  and 
injury  done  by  flood  from  lake,  13522-29. 

M‘Clean,  Mr.  Thomas,  Carnamadda,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  high  rents  on  Barrett’s  estate,  13540- 
50.  The  land  is  bad,  but  has  been  improved  by 
tenant,  who  removed  rocks  and  stones,  13551—57. 

M‘Loughlin,  Mr.  Thomas,  Carnamaddy,  Co.  Sligo, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Rent  of  farm  on  Barrett’s  estate  is  twice  too  high, 
13558-64.  Taxes  high,  13566.  Sale  of  tenant-right 
permitted,  13567-69. 

Jordan,  Mr.  Michael,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo, 

Complains  of  high  rents  of  his  two  farms  ; rent 
increased  by  present  owner  on  purchase,  13570-80. 
No  improvements  made  except  by  tenant,  13582-85. 
Would  neither  take  a lease  nor  buy  at  present  rent, 
13587-88. 

Devaney,  Mr.  Patrick,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Rent  of  his  farm  is  too  high;  increased  ten  years 
ago,  13611-12.  Would  not  take  a lease  for  ever  at 
present  rent,  13589-95, 13599-600.  Lives  by  road 
contracting,  13596-97.  If  lands  revalued  now, 
would  be  reduced,  13611-2. 

Taggart,  Mr.  J ames,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Rent  of  his  farm,  which  he  has  improved  is  too 
high ; was  promised,  but  never  got  compensation 
from  landlord,  13601-610, 13613-14,  13616.  Rent 
paid  for  last  year,  13615.  No  other  means  of 
living,  but  the  land,  13617. 

Hart,  Mr.  J ames,  Rusheen,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Faraier. 
— Sligo. 

Rent  of  his  farm  on  Tenison  estate  is  too  high, 
13618-24.  Got  insufficient  compensation,  and  no 
reduction  of  rent  for  land  taken  by  railway,  13625- 
30.  Valuation  of  farm  includes  improvements  made 
by  tenant,  13631-38.  No  change  in  rent  since 
1850,  13639-40,  13642.  Sales  of  farms  permitted 
with  consent  of  agent;  case  of  purchase  and 
depreciation  of  tenant-right,  13643-47. 

A.B.,  Ballysodare,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  high  rents  and  estate  rules,  13648- 
53.  Cases  of  rent  increased  on  change  of  tenancy 
by  purchase  of  tenants’  interest,  13504-71.  Tenant- 
right  would  not  sell  as  high  as  when  he  bought, 
13672.  The  land  has  been  improved  by  fencing 
and  open  drains,  13673-77.  Tenants  might  all 
improve  if  they  got  facilities,  13679.  Open  drains 
preferable  to  under  drains,  13680. 

A.B.,  Carroquin,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant  Farmer. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  high  rent  imposed  by  middlemen, 
and  continued  under  present  owner,  13681-91, 
13697—703.  Received  an  abatement  last  year,. 
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A . B. — continued. 

13692.  Pays  for  seaweed  for  manure;  turf  has  to 
be  brought  fourteen  miles,  13693-96. 

O’Conor,  Peter,  Esq.,  Caimsfoot,  Co.  Sligo,  Land- 
owner. — Sligo. 

Owner  of  5,000  acres  in  county  Sligo,  1 3704-05. 
Permits  sale  of  tenants’  interests  without  limit  of 
price,  giving  lease  for  thirty-five  years  to  purchaser, 
13706—11.  Approves  of  free  sale,  13712.  Right 
of  sale  frequently  allowed  in  county  Sligo,  13713-14 
Increase  of  rent  on  sale,  13715-16.  Leases  occa^ 

' sionally  given;  building  leases  for  ninety-nine 
years,  13717-21.  Circumstances  and  condition  of 
leaseholders,  13722—23.  Government  valuation 
uneven,  rent  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation,  13724-36.  Persons  having 
charges  on  property  should  contribute  towards 
poor-rate,  13724-25.  Particulars  of  improvements 
made  on  his  property  during  the  past  twenty 
years  at  cost  of  £8,000.  Explains  nature 

of  improvements  made  by  tenants,  and  his  view  of 
what  would  be  fair  under  such  circumstances, 
13735-45.  Only  five  ejectments  since  1850;  no 
land  cases ; rents  fairly  paid  last  year,  13747-49. 
Recommends  and  explains  sgheme  of  emigration  of 
families  from  over-peopled  districts,  13750-58.  Ex- 
planation  of  complaints  made  by  tenants  of  high 
rents,, 13759-66.  Particulars  of  estate  purchased 
at  request  of  tenants  who  took  leases  for  thirty-one 
years,  13767.  Subletting  should  be  prevented, 
13768.  Peasant  proprietary,  if  farms  are  suitable, 
is  desirable,  13769.  Discontent  has  recently  arisen 
among  farmers,  13772-73.  In  distress,  tenants 
should  be  employed  on  their  own  farms,  13770-71 
13774-75. 

M'Kenna,  Eugene,  Rev.,  C.C.,  Enniskillen,  Co. 
E ermanagh.  — Sligo. 

Acquainted  with  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  13776-79. 
Tenant-right  generally  exists  subject  to  limitations, 
13780-82.  High  rents  have  l’endered  tenant-right 
valueless ; case  of  this ; and  oppressive  covenants  in 
lease  on  estate  of  Collum,  an  absentee,  13783-95, 
13896-918.  Rent  raised  repeatedly  owing  to  im- 
provement by  tenant,  who  was  compelled  to  take 
lease,  13796—805.  Cases  where  landlords  have 
altogether  done  away  with  right  of  sale,  13809-16. 
Limited  tenant-right  exists  on  large  estates  in  Fer- 
managh ; tendency  of  landlords  to  deny  it,  13817— 
21.  Instances  of  land  cases  showing  expense  and 
uncertainty  of  litigation,  and  insufficient  protection 
afforded,  13822-36.  Insecurity  prevents  improve- 
ment, 13837-40.  Cases  of  tenants  retraining  from 
spending  money  on  their  farms  for  fear  of  rent  being 
raised,  13841-49.  Security  would  make  the  people 
loyal,  13850.  Knows  purchasers  of  Church  lands  ; 
they  are  improving ; their  farms  were  small, 
13851-58.  Instances  of  rent-raising,  13859-84. 
Condition  of  labourers ; their  houses  bad ; generally 
hold  some  land  ; many  are  farmers’  sons,  13885-95. 
Case  of  increase  of  rent  on  townparks  near  Ennis- 
killen, and  failure  of  arbitration  to  settle  dispute, 
13919-29. 

Martin,  Mr.  John,  Dr  undone,  Lisbellaw,  Co.  Fer- 
managh, Farmer  and  Miller. — Sligo. 

Fanner  and  owner  of  flax,  corn,  and  saw  mills, 
13930-34.  Describes  custom  of  sale  on  J.  G.  Y. 
Porter’s  property;  his  limitations  and  rules  are 
unreasonable,  13935-43.  Arbitration  on  Sir  V. 
Brooke’s  estate,  13943-49.  Tenant-right  custom 
encroached  on  since  Land  Act,  13950-53.  Cases  of 
increased  rents  and  oppressive  covenants  enforced 
by  notices  to  quit,  13954—55.  Tenant  should  be 
entitled  to  compensation  on  surrender ; increases  of 
rent  are  destroying  tenant-right,  13956-61.  Tenants 
unwilling  to  take  leases  lest  tenant-right  should  be 
extinguished,  13962-63.  Rents  generally  high,  and 
tendency  to  increase  them,  13964-65.  Has  spent 
£1,000  on  his  farm  ; all  tenants  on  the  estate  have 
received  notices  to  quit  for  the  purpose  of  raising 


rents,  13966-69.  Agreements  foreed  on  tenants 
through  fear  of  eviction,  and  payment  of  “hanging 
gale”  enforced,  13970-72.  Liability  to  increase  of 
rents  prevents  improvement,  13973-78.  Want  of 
security  for  outlay  on  mills  and  workers’  cottages, 
13979-82.  Land  Act  unsatisfactory  and  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  the  people,  13983-85. 

Bute,  Mr.  William  Clifford,  Sligo,  Stamp  Distributor. 
— Sligo. 

Gives  return  showing  gradual  increase  in  eject- 
ment processes,  13986-98.  Great  indebtedness  of 
small  farmere  to  traders  and  money-lenders  indicated 
by  stamps  issued,  13999-14009.  Fraud  on  Revenue 
practised  by  serving  copy  processes  without  taking 
out  originals,  14010. 

Heron,  Mr.  William,  Doonamurray,  Co.  Sligo,  Farmer 
and  Surveyor. — Sligo. 

Superintends  outlay  of  Board  of  Works  loans,  and 
values  tenants  improvements,  1401 1-17.  Valued 
Colonel  Cooper’s  estate  for  rent,  increasing  the 
rental  about  one-twelfth,  14018-21.  Government 
valuation  too  low  on  good  land ; too  high  on  bad, 
14022-24.  Evictions  rare,  14025-27.  Difficulty 
of  re-arranging  and  improving  farms  where  run- 
dale  exists,  14028-32.  Credit  system  ruining  the 
country;  instance  of  sheriff’s  sale  of  debtor’s  form, 
14033-37.  Eviction  for  subletting  and  two  land 
cases  onColonel  Cooper’s  estate,  14038-41.  Land 
Court  satisfactory  to  tenants,  14042.  Overerowd- 
ing  on  properties  of  middlemen,  and  impossibility 
of  people  prospering  where  over-population  exists, 
14043-47.  Farmers  won’t  adopt  system  of  house- 
feeding cattle,  14048-50.  Farmers  holding  at  low 
perpetuity  rents,  and  peasant  proprietors  worse  off 
than  yearly  tenants,  14051-55.  Standard  of  living 
too  low,  14056-57.  Much  waste  land  irreclaim- 
able. Disinclination  of  farmers  to  drain  and  im- 
prove their  farms  ; tillage  farming  unprofitable, 
14058-60.  Tenant’s  improvements  not  confiscated 
on  large  estates,  14061-63.  Ordnance  map  should 
be  received  as  evidence,  14064-67.  Suggestions  as 
to  alteration  of  existing  scale  of  compensation  for 
disturbance,  14068.  Appointment  of  agricultural 
assessors  and  valuation  by  arbitrator’s,  14069-75. 

Cawley,  Mr.  F.  P.,  Gurteen,  Ballymote,  counties 
Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon,  Farmer,  Sur- 
veyor, and  Yaluer. — Sligo. 

Complaints  of  rent-raising  spring  from  the  action 
of  small  proprietors,  and  recent  purchasers  ; no  com- 
plaint on  large  estates,  1 407 6-80.  Lenient  manage- 
mentof  The  O’Conor  Don’s  property;  sincesold,  14081 
-83.  Leases  should  be  granted  on  properties  sold  in 
Land  Courts,  14084.  Case  of  arbitration  to  settle 
rents  on  Miss  Molloy’s  property,  14085-90.  Want 
of  capital  and  intelligence  are  the  causes  of  bad  farm- 
ing and  complaints  of  high  rents,  14091-92.  Case 
of  townpark  holding  at  Elpliin  taken  up  by  land- 
lord, 14092-97.  Case  of  high  'rent  demanded  in 
County  Mayo,  and  interference 1 of  Land  League, 
14098-103.  Case  of  increase  of  rent  based  on 
tenant’s  improvements  showing  insufficiency  of  Land 
Act,  14104-06.  Expenses  and  difficulties  of 
Bright  Clauses,  14107-8 ; few  tenants  could  provide 
one-fourth  purchase-money,  14109-10.  Expropria- 
tion of  landlords  undesirable,  14111.  Cases  of  high 
rents  imposed ; expenses  and  worry  of  litigation, 
14111-14.  Suggestions  as  to  changes  in  law  to 
afford  security  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  14113—16. 

King-Harman,  Col.  E.  R.,  Rockingham,  Boyle,  Co. 
Roscommon,  Landowner. — Sligo. 

Is  a resident  landlord,  and  owner  of  72,572  acres 
valued  at  £40,100,  and  let  a little  lower  than 
valuation,  14117-20.  Explains  custom  correspond- 
ing to  Ulster  tenant-right  that  prevails  on  his 
estate,  14121—35.  Practice  as  to  improvements 
varies,  the  landlord  in  some  eases  doing  all,  in  other 
cases  assisting  tenants,  or  letting  reclaimed  bog  at  a 
nominal  rent,  14136-56.  Improvements  by  tenants 
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directed  by  surveyor ; sometimes  inefficiently  done, 
14157-62.  Landlord  has  a veto  in  case  of  sale,  and 
limits  price,  14163—68,  14175—80.  Land  Act  has 
worked  well;  cases  of  injustice  or  capricious 
eviction  rare  ; disapproves  of  giving  County  Court 
Judge  veto  on  notice  to  quit,  14169-74.  Local 
bankruptcy  courts  required  to  deal  with  the  great 
indebtedness  of  farmers,  the  landlord  having  prior 
claim  for  one  year’s  rent  only,  14181—88.  Plan  of 
arbitration  with  appeal  to  a land  judge,  14189-94. 
Agricultural  tenants  should  practically  have  per- 
petuities subject  to  fair  revision  of  rents,  18195-200. 
Favours  the  principle  of  peasant  proprietary,  but 
those  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  within  his  ex- 
perience have  turned  out  badly  ; would  like  to  see 
it  tried  in  selected  cases,  14201-18.  Security  at  ' 
fair  rents  is  what  most  intelligent  tenants  want, 
14219-22.  His  father  laid  out  £40,000  on  estate, 
£5,000  already  laid  out  by  himself ; £60,000  being 
expended,  14223, 14228.  The  Land  Committee  will 
furnish  accounts  of  outlay  by  landlords,  14224-27. 
Landlord  reasonably  entitled  to  share  in  improve- 
ments made  by  tenant  reclaiming  waste  land, 
14229-33.  No  large  tracts  of  waste  lands  pn  estate, 
14233-34.  Rents  moderate,  and  have  only  been 
raised  on  fall  of  leases,  14235—38.  Tenants  of 
middlemen  rack-rented,  and  treated  oppressively, 
14239-43.  Right  of  sale  has  grown  up  since  Land 
Act,  14244-45.  Rents  badly  paid  last  year;  em- 
ployment and  seed  given  to  tenants,  who  are  now 
inclined  to  pay,  14246-53.  High  rents  charged  by 
farmers  for  con-acre,  14253—57,  14262-64. 

Labourer's’  houses  very  bad  ; wages  low  except  at 
harvest  time,  14258-61. 

Davys,  Mr.  Cochran,  Sligo,  Solicitor. — Sligo. 

Is  Solicitor  to  Grand  Jury,  and  largely  employed 
by  landlords,  14265-68.  Sale  of  holdings  rarely 
allowed,  and  then  with  covenants  to  protect  land- 
lord ; disapproves  of  right  of  sale,  14269—71.  Few 
changes  of  tenancy  take  place  ; no  cases  of  capri- 
cious evictions,  14272-73.  Cases  of  evictions  for 
unreasonable  conduct  of  tenants,  14273-74.  Cases 
of  harsh  eviction  by  a member  of  the  Land  League, 
and  by  middlemen,  14274-75.  Instance  of  property 
highly  rented  ; tenants  refused  to  have  a revalua- 
tion ; rent  raising  seldom  occurs,  14276-82. 
Farmers  deeply  in  debt  to  banks  and  shopkeepers, 
who  have  been  pressing  them  for  payment,  14283-87. 
particulars  of  evictions  in  county  Sligo  since  1872  ; 
few  are  carried  out,  14288-92.  Agitation  has  made 
the  tenants  regardless  of  law,  14293.  Cases  of 
hardship  arising  from  law  as  to  administration  in 
case  of  intestates,  14294-96. 

Gore-Booth,  Sir  Henrj  W.,  Lisadill,  Co.  Sligo,  Land- 
owner. — Sligo. 

Owner  of  24,000  acres  managed  by  himself, 
14297-300.  Rules  as  to  succession  to  farms, 
14301-03.  Rent  of  tenants  who  complained  is  not 
excessive,  though  higher  than  rest  of  estate,  and 
was  abated  last  year,  14304-08.  Has  lately  allowed 
sale  of  tenants’  interests  subject  to  restrictions, 
14309-14.  No  evictions  except  for  non-payment ; 
rental  of  estate  less  than  Government  valuation ; 
rents  seldom  raised,  14315-18.  Contributes  to- 
wards improvements  made  by  tenants  without 
charging  interest,  14319—20,  14322—25.  Land  Act 
has  not  increased  number  of  leases  given,  14321. 
Is  in  favour  of  legislation  enabling  tenants  to  pur- 
chase ; would  gladly  sell  entire  town!  an  ds,  but  not 
separate  farms,  14326-31.  Restrictions  necessary 
against  subdivision,  14331-32.  Family  quarrels 
frequent,  14333.  Want  of  industry  characteristic 
of  Irishmen,  14335-38. 

Olpherts,  Francis  M.,  Esq.,  Mountshannon,  Cos.  Sligo 
and  Leitrim,  Land  Agent. — Sligo. 

Agent  for  se  veral  proprietors  in  Sligo  and  Leitrim, 
14339.  Limited  sale  of  holdings  allowed,  14340-47. 
Evictions  very  rare,  14348-51.  No  improvements 


made  by  tenants  except  farm  buildings,  14352-55, 
No  revaluation  of  estate  except  on  part  held  under 
bishop’s  lease,  14350-56.  Cases  of  tenants  declining 
to  purchase  their  farms,  14364—67.  Purchasers  of 
Church  lands  badly, off,  14368-71.  Hesitation  of 
tenants  to  answer  queries  of  Land  Commission,  14372. 
Estates  he  manages  moderately  rented  and  has 
been  improved  by  landlords,  14372-75. 

Hanlon,  Mr.  Lanty,  Lettermacaward,  Co.  Donegal, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 

Tenant  of  Deazley,  an  absentee,  who  bought  part 
of  Connolly  estate,  14376-85.  Rent  raised  after- 
sale from  £24  to  £41,  14386-95.  Buildings  and 
improvement  of  land  made  at  tenants’  expense,except 
estates  given  by  Mr.  Connolly — no  allowance  or 
abatement  given  by  present  owner — improvements 
discouraged  by  rent  raising,  14395-411,  14439-40. 
Rent  higher  than  Government  valuation,  14412-15. 
Free  sale  allowed,  14416-23.  Turbary  charged  for. 
14424-33.  Recent  depreciation  of  tenant-right, 
14434_38.  Increase  of  rent  submitted  to  for  fear 
of  ejectment,  14445—48.  Land  Act  has  not  in- 
creased tenants’ security,  14449.  Anxiety  of  tenants 
to  retain  their  homes,  14450.  Government  Valua- 
tion would  be  a fair  rent,  14453-59.  Hanging  gale 
has  been  paid  up,  or  struck  off,  14464-71.  Tenants 
have  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale,  but  not  fair 
rent,  14472-77.  Tenants  would  endeavour  to  buy 
their  farms  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  14478-81. 
Instances  of  increase  of  rents  an  labourers’  holdings, 
and  small  farms,  14486-502. 

MlGinty,  Mr.  Hugh,  Fixrnybawn,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Donegal. 

Holds  nine  acres  from  Lord  Arran  and  complains 
of  rent  having  been  raised  twenty  years  ago — fear 
of  dispossession  made  tenants  agree  to  increase, 
14503-18,  14540-42.  Houses  built  and  land  re- 
claimed wholly  at  tenants  expense,  14519-31. 
Government  valuation  lower  than  rent,  14532. 
Free  turbary  on  Arran  Estate,  14534—39.  No 
abatement  of  rent  during  distress,  14543.  Tenant- 
right  on  Arran  estate  has  been  destroyed  by  rule 
that  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  rent 
on  sale  of  farms,  14544-14555.  Inability  of  tenants 
to  pay  present  rents  out  of  their  farms,  14555-60. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Francis,  Birclrhill,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Donegal. 

Tenant  often  acres  on  Arran  estate,  14561-62. 
Particulars  as  to  successive  increases  of  rent  enforced 
by  notices  to  quit.  The  rents  are  excessive,  14563- 
65,  14571-81.  Improvements  all  made  by  tenant, 
14565-71,  14587.  No  evictions  except  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  14582.  Increase  of  rent  has 
destroyed  tenant-right,  14583.  Government  valua- 
tion lower  than  rent,  14584-85.  Fraud  committed 
by  former  agent-of  Arran  estate,  14588-89. 

Smullen,  Mr.  James,  Donegal,  Co.  Donegal,  Hotel- 
keeper  and  Farmer. — Donegal. 

Holds  several  farms  by  lease,  and  as  a yearly 
tenant,  14590-97.  Complains  of  increase  of  rent  on 
farm  purchased  from  agent  of  Arran  estate,  14598- 
603.  Improvements  made  wholly  by  the  tenants, 
145604-06,  14609,  14619-25.  Rule  of  adding  25 
per  cent,  to  rent  on  sale  of  farms  has  destroyed  tenant- 
right,  14606,  14626-27.  Rents  are  higher  than 
Government  valuation,  14610-12.  Has  no  lease, 
and  would  not  take  one  at  present  rent,  14617, 
14628-29.  Exclusive  of  tenant’s  improvements, 
farm  is  not  worth  rent  formerly  paid,  14630-31. 

Gallagher,  Mr.  Hugh,  Drumlonogher,  Co.  Donegal, 
Arrctioneer. — Donegal. 

Explains  injury  done  to  tenantry  on  Arran  estate 
by  adding  25  per  cent,  to  rent  in  case  of  tenant- 
right  sales,  giving  instances,  14632-43.  Free  sale 
allowed  on  Hamilton’s  estate,  adjoining,  14644-47. 
Limitations  on  sale  of  tenant-right  on  estates  of 
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Lord  Conyngham,  Brooke,  and  M urray-Stewart, 
14648—55.  Increase  of  rent  on  Arran  estate 
checked  improvements,  1 4657-59.  Embroidery  and 
knitting  done  by  farmers’  families,  14660-62. 

M‘Gaharen,  Mr.  John,  Drumlonagher,  Co.  Donegal, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 

Explains  circumstances  of  farm  purchased  on 
Arran  estate  in  1873,  the  rent  of  which  was  raised 
25  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  office  rule  lately  in- 
troduced, 14663-78. 

Kelly,  Mr.  James,  Killymard,  Co.  Donegal,  Farmer 
and  Miller. — Donegal. 

Is  a tenant  on  Murray-Stewart  estate,  and  com- 
plains of  increase  of  rent  on  his  purchasing  a farm 
in  1876  from  his  father-in-law,  14679-96.  House 
built  and  land  much  improved  by  tenant,  14697- 
701.  The  farm  is  held  as  an  accommodation,  bein® 
near  the  town,  14702-03. 

Hamilton,  James,  Esq.,  Brownhall,  Ballintra,  Co. 
Donegal,  Landowner. — Donegal. 

Owner  of  an  estate  of  £2,000  a year ; is  agent  to 
his  father,  and  was  formerly  agent  of  Conolly’s 
estate,  130,000  acres,  14704-709.  Designed  the 
. agency  in  consequence  of  being  asked  to  collect  the 
running  year  of  rent,  1 47 1 0-1 2.  Rents  on  Deazley’s 
property  were  low,  having  been  reduced  in  famine 
year,  14714-15.  6No  part  of  Conolly  estate  bought 
by  tenants,  14716—17.  Tenantry  cannot  prosper  on 
small  farms,  14719-20.  No  real  improvements  made 
by  tenants,  14721-23.  Assistance  to  build  given 
by  landlords,  14724-28.  Explains  custom  as  to  rent 
of  land  let  for  reclamation,  and  difficulty  of  im- 
proving farms  held  in  rundale,  14729—37.  ' Tenant- 
right  prevails  everywhere  in  Donegal,  14739. 
Capricious  evictions  rare,  14740.  Raising  rent  on 
sale  of  farms  does  not  work  fairly;  explains  his 
practice  as  to  fixing  of  rent,  14741-46.  Objects  to 
landlord  being  made  liable  to  county  cess  on  holdings 
under  £4  rating,  and  to  new  buildings  being  rated, 
14747-49.  Full  power  over  game  and  turbary 
sliould  be  given  to  the  landlord,  14750-58.  Ex- 
plains difficulty  and  hardship  of  the  law  as  to  suc- 
session  to  farms  arising  from  the  landlord’s  control 
being  limited,  14759-67.  Tenant-right  on  termi- 
nation of  lease  should  not  be  recognized  where  it  did 
notexist  at  commencement,  14767-76.  Greatwant 
of  employment ; small  holders  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  for  harvest,  14778-80. 

Hammond,  Mr.  ‘William,  Bridgetown,  Co.  Donegal, 

Merchant  and  Farmer. — Donegal. 

^ Holds  150  acres  from  several  landlords,  14783- 
87.  Holds  two  farms  from  Major  Knox,  one  a 
tenant  right  farm,  the  other  for  grazing  14788- 
14795-800.  Has  improved  by  draining,  fencing, 
and  manuring,  and  with  all  other  tenants  on  estate 
lias  been  noticed  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent,  which 
would  destroy  his  interest,  14790-93,  14800-20. 
Tenants  have  no  complaints,  aud  are  doing  fairly 
on  Connolly  and  Hamilton’s  estates,  14S21-26. 

Davis,  Mr.  James,  Donegal,  Co.  Donegal,  Farmer. — 
Donegal. 


rent,  and  introduction  of  rule  to  add  25  per  cent, 
on  sale  of  tenant-right,  14860—61.  Instances  of 
sale  of  farms  in  which  addition  of  25  per  cent,  was 
made  to  rent,  14862—72.  Contrasts  poor  law 
valuation  with  rental  14874,  14878-81,  14916-17. 
Improvements  generally  made  by  tenants,  14875- 
1 7 . Explains  circumstances  of  increase  of  rent  on 
farms  of  witnesses  Davis,  Smullen,  and  M'Gaharen, 
14882-99.  Improvements  made  by  tenants  lead 
to  increase  of  rent,  and  insecurity  prevents  improve- 
ments ; suggests  as  remedy  thirty-one  years’  leases 
on  fines  equal  to  half  year’s  rent,  14801-09,  14914. 
Land  Act  has  not  given  sufficient  security,  14910- 
1 3.  Few  evictions,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
14915-16.  Fair  rents  would  satisfy  most  tenants 
14918.  High  price  of  tenant-right  leads  landlords 
to  increase  rents,  14919. 

Vard,  Mr.  John,  Ballintra,  Co.  Donegal,  County  Cess 
Collector. — Donegal. 

Is  a farmer  and  sheriff’s  officer,  14920-21.  Gives 
instances  of  rents  being  raised  where  tenants  had 
improved  their  farms,  and  of  excessive  rents  causing 
discontent  and  emigration,  14922-46, 14956.  Rents 
have  not  been  raised,  and  contentment  prevails  on 
the  Conolly  estate ; high  prices  obtained  for  tenant- 
right,  14947.  High  rents  and  prohibition  of  sales 
make  interference  of  legislature  necessary,  14948 ; 
Government  valuation  uneven,  too  high  on  bad  land, 
too  low  on  good,  rents  generally  above  the  valuation, 
14949—55.  Great  indebtedness  of  tenantry  owing 
to  bad  seasons,  14957-67.  General  increase  of  rent 
in  1878  on  estate  of  Foster  of  Bellisle,  14968-72. 

■ uncertainty  of  rent  checks  improvement,  encourages 
idleness,  14973-74.  Instances  of  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  high  rents,  14975-79.  Landlords 
endeavour  to  frustrate  Act  of  1870, 14980.  Necessity 
for  fixing  rents  impartially  by  arbitration,  14981. 

Flaherty,  Patrick,  Dromore,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Donegal. 

Complains  of  successive  increases  of  rent,  1 4982-83. 

Flaherty,  Edward,  Dromore,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
, Farmer. — Donegal. 

Complains  of  increase  of  rent,  14984-87.  Im- 
provements made  by  tenant,  14988-89. 

Thomas,  John,  Lough  Eske,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
F armer. — Donegal. 

Rent  of  his  farm  on  Brooke’s  estate  is  excessive  ; 
practice  of  raising  rents  on  sale  of  farm,  14990-94, 
14999-15000.  Depreciation  of  tenant-right,  and 
high  price  paid  for  his  farm  to  secure  right  of  way, 
14995-98. 

Morrogh,  James,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 
Complains  of  increase  ' of  rent  on  Arran  estate, 
15001-05. 

Henderson,  J ohn,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 
Gives  particulars  of  successive  increases  of  rent 
on  his  farm  held  from  Lord  Arran  and  improved  by 
self,  15006-15. 

Cassidy,  James,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 
Complains  of  successive  increases  in  rent  on  Arran 
estate,  15015. 


Holds  some  freehold  land,  and  four  acres  as  yearly  MlCaffrey,  James,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer  .—Donegal. 
enant  from  Lord  Arran,  14827-28.  Complaints  Complains  of  successive  increases  of  rent  on 

ol  successive  increases  of  rent  on  farm  held  from  Arran  estate,  15015-16. 

Lord  Arran,  the  land  having  been  improved  by 

tenant,  14829-34.  Landlord’s  claim  that  the  holding  Doherty,  J ames,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 

Rent  of  his  farm  on  Murray-Stewart  estate 
raised  from  £15  to  £19 ; landlord  gave  him  slates 
and  timber ; land'  drained  by  tenant,  15018-23. 

M‘ Mullen,  Timothy,  Donegal,  Tenant  Fanner. - 

Donegal. 


i townpark  disputed,  14838-39.  Compla.™  „„ 
increase  of  rent  of  farm  on  Murray-Stewart’s  estate, 
and  unreasonable  conduct  of  landlord  with  reference 
to  improvements,  14840-46. 


Jackson,  Mr.  Joshua,  Donegal,  Co.  Donegal,  Land 
Steward. — Donegal. 

Has  been  superintendent  of  Arran  estate  for 
twenty-three  years,  14847-51.  Gives  number  of 
tenauts’  size  of  farms,  and  rents  on  Arran  estate, 
853-59,  14873.  Explains  circumstances  of  re- 
valuation of  estate  in  1857,  successive  increases  of 


Murray-Stewart  estate  raised; 
>n  sale  destroys  tenant-right, 


Rent  of  farm  oi 
increase  of  rent 
15024-28. 

M‘GiMgan,  John,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer.— Donegal. 
His  rent  is  £31  5s.,  Government  valuation  £22. 
Rent  has  not  been  raised,  15029-32. 
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Melly,  Philip,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 

His  rent  is  £40  4s.  Valuation  £30  10s.  15033-34. 

Gillespie,  William,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 

Injury  done  to  tenants  by  losing  their  turbary. 
15035-38.  Open  sale  not  allowed  ; addition  of  25 
per  cent,  to  rent  would  make  farm  valueless. 
15038-41.  High  rent  and  insecurity  prevent  im- 
provement, 15042—46.  Adj  oining  estate  let  ch  eaper 
than  Murray-Stewart’s,  15047-48. 

Gallagher,  Connell,  Ballintra,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer. — D onegal. 

Tenant  on  T.  Hamilton’s  estate  ; rent  increased 
from  £2  10s.  to  £11  10s.  Misunderstanding  with 
agent  as  to  reduction  of  rent  on  account  of  road 
made  by  tenant,  15049-55. 

Mona/tan,  Thomas,  Ballintra,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer.  —Donegal. 

His  rent  is  too  high,  and  above  the  Government 
valuation,  15056-58. 

Cassidy,  James,  Donegal,  Tenant  Farmer. — Donegal. 

Rent  of  whole  estate  raised,  15060-63,  15068. 
No  allowance  given  for  drainage,  15063-65.  No 
tenant-right,  but  sale  of  farm  recently  allowed, 
15069-72,  15079.  Much  improvable  land  in  dis- 
trict, 15073-78. 

Faucett,  Mr.  Francis,  Rockfield,  Belleek,  Cos.  Antrim, 
Donegal,  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  Tenant 
Farmer  and  Landowner. — Donegal. 

Is  a landowner  and  tenant  occupying  800  acres, 
15081-83.  Explains  negotiations  for  obtaining  a 
new  lease  of  farm,  difficulty  as  to  rent,  right  to  game, 
and  securing  his  tenant-right  interest,  150S4— 90. 
Had  to  surrender  a farm  on  account  of  high  rent 
demanded,  15091-94.  Increase  of  rent  on  sale  of 
farms  on  Tervan’s  property,  15095-96.  Advantages 
of  free  sale  on  property  which  he  manages  in 
Leitrim,  15097-100.  Necessity  for  a law  to  pre- 
vent rent  raising,  and  protect  tenants’  improve- 
ments, 15101-05.  Objects  to  restrictions  on 
tenant-right  recently  introduced  on  Ely  estate, 
15105-07.  Sub-division  should  be  controlled, 
15108.  Reform  of  Grand  Jury  laws  requi- 
site, 15109-13.  Discontent  increasing,  neces- 
sity for  permanent  settlement  of  land  question, 
15114-16.  Improvement' of  Morley  estate  due  to 
liberal  tenant-right  allowed,  15116-17.  Tenant- 
right  should  attach  to  grazing  lands  if  purchased, 
15118.  Government  valuation  is  uneven,  unre- 
liable, and  carelessly  made,  15119.  Disapproves  of 
peasant  proprietors  ; procedure  for  obtaining  loans  is 
complicated ; purchasers  of  Church  lands  worse  off 
than  before,  15120-26.  Waste  land  might  be  re- 
claimed by  adding  portions  to  existing  farms, 
15127-30.  . Protection  should  have  been  given  to 
tenants  on  estates  purchased  in  Landed  Estates 
Court,  15130. 

Moore,  Mr.  George,  Ballintra,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Donegal. 

Holds  two  farms  from  Colonel  Knox  at  rent  of 
£77,  15131-35.  Improved  his  land  with  consent 
of  agent,  and  his  rent  is  now  to  be  raised.  A 
general  valuation  of  estate  has  been  made,  but  on 
account  of  bad  seasons  increase  has  not  yet  been 
enforced,  15136-40.  Increases  of  rent  are  destroy- 
ing tenant-right,  15142.  He  and  20  other  tenants 
received  ejectments  without  notice  on  account  of 
delay  in  paying  rent,  15143-45. 

Mullen,  Mr.  John,  Tullyearle,  Co.  Donegal,  Tenant 
Farmer.  — Donegal. 

Rent  was  increased  5 years  ago,  and  is  too  high, 
landlord  has  spent  nothing  on  farm.  No  turbary 
on  estate,  15146-56. 

Bourns,  Mr.  Robert  W.,  Hatley,  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
Co.  Leitrim,  Tenant  Farmer,  Valuator  ancl 
Agent. — Sligo. 

Farmer  and  land  agent  in  Leitrim,  15157-62. 
Deterioration  of  land  from  wet  seasons  and  want  of 


drainage  should  be  met  by  allowing  tenants  to  break 
up  pasture  land  and  borrow  for  land  improvement 
from  Board  of  Works,  15163—72,15232—33.  Peasant 
proprietary  scheme  necessary  as  a concession  to 
excited  public  opinion,  15173-77.  Instances  of 
purchasers  in  Landed  Estates  Court  raising  rent, 
15178-84.  Rents  should  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
15185-87.  Tenant-right  custom  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  his  district.  Control 
over  estate,  should  not  be  taken  away  from  landlord, 
15188-92.  Agitation  rather  than  bad  crops  is 
creating  demand  for  land  reform,  15193-95.  Potato 
crop  bad  this  year ; other  produce  plentiful,  with 
good  prices,  but  owing  to  previous  bad  seasons 
farmers  have  not  recovered  yet,  15196—200.  In- 
stance of  failure  of  peasant  proprietor,  15201—7. 
Danger  of  subdivision  great,  15207-10.  Consider- 
able emigration  from  his  district,  15211—14. 
Evicted  tenant  forcibly  reinstated,  15215-18. 
Much  reclaimable  land  in  his  district,  15219— 
15226-29.  Landlords  have  refused  to  permit  re- 
clamation since  Act  of  1870,  for  fear  of  being  made 
liable  to  compensate  tenants,  15230-31.  Damage 
done  by  flooding  of  Shannon,  15234—37.  Owing  to 
agitation  no  rents  paid  this  year  in  excess  of 
Government  valuation,  which  is  considerably  below 
usual  rent,  15238-44.  To  carry  out  sale  of  fawns 
to  tenants  suggests  that  they  should  pay  an  addition 
to  their  rents  as  an  annuity  for  35  years  to  land- 
lord, 15245-48.  Legislation  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  sentiments  of  the  people,  who  are  led  to 
think  that  land  should  be  free”  of  rent,  15248-54. 

Quinn,  Rev.  Andrew,  p.p.,  Riverstown,  Co.  Sligo. — 
Sligo. 

Hands  in  areas,  rents,  and  valuations  of  sixty 
farms,  showing  that  rents  are  high,  and  very  much 
in  excess  of  valuation,  though  not  recently  raised, 
15255-58,  15330-36.  During  last  four  years 
farmers  have  become  distressed  owing  to  failure 
of  crops  and  necessity  of  parting  with  stock,  15337- 
41.  Farmers  ready  to  pay  a fair  rent,  15343. 
Tenants  want  fixity  of  tenure,  and  have  no  desire 
to  purchase  their  farms,  15349.  Would  be  glad 
to  invest  any  means  they  had  in  buying  their  farms, 
15351.  Rent  of  his  farm,  on  which  glebe  house  has 
been  built  at  cost  of  £1,200,  and  which  has  been 
much  improved,  has  been  raised  very  . much,  15351— 
64. 

Connington,  Mr.  Michael,  Turvough,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer  and  ex-Constable. — Sligo. 

Holds  a farm  of  thirty  acres  from  a middleman, 
paying  him  a profit  rent ; entered  farm  without  fine 
15259—74.  Knows  comity  Sligo  well,  and  con- 
siders Government  valuation  high  enough  for  rent ; 
case  of  townland  let  at  50  per  cent,  above  valua- 
tion; so  high  that  rent  had  to  be  abated,  15275- 
82.  Complains  of  influence  used  at  election  times, 
15351. 

M‘Goldrich,  Mr.  Andrew,  Aghoo,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

Gives  particulars  of  his  own ' and  other  tenants 
rents,  which  are  much  in  excess  of  valuation. 
Rents  were  raised  twenty  four  years  ago  by 
former  landlord,  and  he  considers  them  too  high, 
15283-97. 

Fowley,  Mr.  Hugh,  Carrowkeel,  Co.  Sligo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Sligo. 

Rent  of  his  farm,  for  which  he  paid  a fine,  is  too 
high,  owing  to  failure  of  crops,  and  deterioration  of 
land  from  successive  wet  seasons,  15298-305, 
15313-18,  15347.  Potatoe  crop  very  bad  this  year, 
15319-23.  Farms  bad  and  exposed,  15329-26. 
Does  not  know  whether  tenants  are  allowed  to  sell 
their  interests;  no  one  would  buy  now,  15327-28. 
Abatement  of  rent  necessary  to  enable  farmers  to 
live,  15344-45,  15310-12.  A fair  rent  is  all  the 
tenants  want,  15348. 
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Carnegie,  Mr.  John,  Portland,  Easkey,  Co.  Sligo; 

Tenant  Parmer  and  Land  Steward. — Sligo. 
Tenant  farmer  and  land  steward  to  John  Lloyd, 
Brinkley,  15365-15369.  Complains  of  want  of 
security  on  his  farm  where  his  interest  is  more  than 
the  landlord’s,  15369—15377.  Circumstances  of  his 
becoming  tenant,  15379.  Sale  of  interest  not  re- 
cognised, 15382,  15424.  A great  deal  of  reclaimable 
land  on  Portland  estate  in  owner’s  hands ; most 
successfully  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Brinkley  about  fifteen 
yeax-s  ago.  Tenants  have  not  succeeded;  well 
qualified  strangers  ought ; turf  would  have  to  be 
cut  away ; not  beneficial  to  neighbourhood  that 
turf  should  be  cut  rapidly,  15386-15401.  Tenants 
get  turf  for  own  use  free  ; charged  for  what  they 
sell,  *15402.  Since  Land  Act  tenants,  especially 
lessees,  improve  more ; less  united  action  between 
landlord  and  tenants ; tenants  feel  more,  but  not 
quite,  secure  ; freedom  at  elections,  15403-8. 
Tenement  valuation  a fair  rent,  except  on  good 
lands,  which  are  worth  more,  but  it  varies,  15413. 
15434-6.  Owing  to  wet  seasons  tillage  land  will 
require  to  be  broken  up  to  get  rid  of  rushes,  &c., 
15414-9.  Not  many  changes  of  tenancy,;  few 
evictions,  15421—8.  Many  tenants  could  pay  one- 
fourth  of  purchase  money  of  their  holdings,  but 
would  prefer  a settlement  at  a fair  rent,  15429- 
33.  Mr.  Bx-inkley  purchased  shortly  before  Land . 
Act  and  then  raised  rents,  not  since,  15440-2.  If 
landlord  or  tenant  thinks  rents  should  be  changed, 
he  ought  tp  be  able  to  have  sent  down  at  own  ex- 
pense Government  valuator  to  decide,  15445. 

Healy,  William,  and  six  others,  Lisbally,  and  Bally- 
scannel,  Co.  Sligo ; Tenant  Banners. — Sligo. 
Tenants  on  Major  Jones’s  estate.  Rabbit  burrow 
on  tenant’s  holding  reclaimed  and  taken  away  by 
landlord  without  reduction  of  rent,  15447-51. 
Rents  too  high,  fixed  about  thirty  years  ago,  15453, 
15463.  Seaweed  charged  for,  15457.  Mr. 
Barbour  was  agent,  Mr.  Jones’s  brother  is  now, 
15479. 

M'LcvugJdin,  Brian, -.and  three  othex-s,  Tenant  Farmers. 
— Sligo. 

Tenants  on  Blake’s  estate.  Rents  raised  twenty 
years  ago,  and  leases  forced  by  notices  to  quit  on 
tenants,  with  fines,  15492-5. 

Kavanagh,  Fraxxcis,  Ballymote,  Co.  Sligo ; Tenant 
F ax'mer.  — Sligo. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  Gethin.  Produced  agreement  in 
which  he  covenanted  not  to  claim  compensation  fox- 
payment  to  outgoing  tenant,  and  to  pay  entire 
coxxnty  cess,  15522-32. 

Milmo,  James,  Dunalley,  Co.  Sligo ; Tenant  Parmer. 
— Sligo. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  Wynne.  Under  uncle’s  will  suc- 
ceeded to  tenancy  two  yeax-s  ago,  and  rent  was 
raised,  and  is  too  high,  15533-50.  Rent  £3S  ; 
Tenement  valuation,  £24  10s.,  15557.  Witness 
sxxblets,  15560. 

Hughes,  Stephen,  Cleever-road,  Sligo,  Tenant  Parmer. 

— Sligo. 

Twenty  years  ago  bought  for  £1 00  the  goodwill 
of  a £10  holdiixg  on  Palmerston  estate,  believed 
with  consent  of  landlord’  and  since  then  was  not 
allowed  to  resell,  15562-79. 

M‘LougMin,  Daniel,  Ballyconnell,  Co.  Sligo;  Tenant 
Farmer.-— Sligo. 

Witness  and  Peter  Garvey  deputation  from 
Gethin  estate  to  complain  of  high  rents  for  bad  land. 

. Rents  fixed  about  1846,  15580-94. 

Barbour,  Mr.  Francis,  Dunfour,  Co.  Sligo;  Tenant 
Farmer  and  Agent. — Sligo. 

Holds  under  Six-  H.  Goi-e  Booth.  Used  to  be 
land  agent  for  Major  Jones,  15595-6.  Rents  on 
f^AS'  CState  n0t  hi°h  5 lan(l  Poor>  but  improvable, 
Tenants  not  charged  for  seaweed, 
5604.  Three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  rabbit  burrow 
taken  from  a mail  by  witness  to  be  reclaimed,  in- 
ended  to  retxirn  it,  but  ceased  to  be  agent ; tenant 


pays  old  rent,  it  is  a grievance,  15608-16.  No  com- 
plaint as  regards  his  own  landlord ; witness  had  a 
lease,  expended  several  thousands  in  impx-ovements, 
and  was  given  renewal  at  old  rent,  15617-9. 
Landlords  generally  ax-e  fair ; new  purchasers  are  a 
curse,  15621.  Some  x-aise  x-ents  too  frequently,  and 
thereby  stop  impx-ovements;  on  some  estates  no 
change.  Tenants  ought  to  have  more  industry  and 
less  whiskey.  Landlords  ought  not  to  take  whole 
value  of  tenants’  improvements,  15622-7.  Never 
knew  an  ejectment  on  Booth  px-opex-ty.  Too  fre- 
quently in  some  cases,  15628-9.  Confidence  must 
exist  between  landlord  and  tenant  to  induce  im- 
provements, 15631-6.  A good  plan  to  have  two 
arbitrators  and  an  umpire  to  fix  a fair  rent  when  a 
dispute  arose,  15637-8.  Witness  had  a lawsuit 
with  Major  Jones  to  recover  money  spent  in  im- 
provements by  agent  for  landlord,  15643. 

Kelly,  Edward,  Ballytibnan,  Co.  Sligo;  Tenant  Far- 
mer. — Sligo. 

Complains  of  too  high  rent  on  Palmerston  estate, 
15652-71.  For  a garden  on  Wynne’s  estate  paid  £6 
a year.  Served  with  notice  to  quit  for  voting, 
withdrawn.  Place  sold  by  Mr.  Wynne,  and  pur- 
chaser ejected  witness,  who  lost  all  his  improve- 
ments, 15671-7. 

Clarke,  Mr.  William,  Sligo,  counties  Roscommon  and 
Sligo ; Land  Surveyor-,  and  Tenant  Farmer. — 
Sligo. 

Does  Mr.  Wynne’s  business  among  others, 
15678-80.  No  complaint  about  own  holding,  15681. 

J ames  Milmo  knew  by  custom  of  estate  rent  would 
be  raised,  and  was  glad  to  get  the  farm  at  it, 
15684-91.  Was  consulted  on  Land  Bill  of  1870 
as  regards  value  of  tenancies,  and  his  figures  were 
adopted ; Milmo  would  get  five  yeax-s’  purchase, 
15692-3.  Right  of  sale  of  interest  allowed  bn 
Wynne  estate  to  fellow-tenants,  failing  which  land- 
lord buys,  15694-15700.  No  evictions;  rents  well 
paid,  15701-2.  Incxtmbered  Estates  purchasers 
most  injurious,  15703.  Rents  on  Six-  G.  King’s 
estate  reasonable,  and  well  paid ; farms  tolerably 
large,  15705-8.  Small  fax-ms  the  x-uin  of  Ireland, 
15708.  Mr.  Wynne’s  tenants  impx-ove  ; he  helps 
with  timber,  15713—6.  Landlords  do  less  since 
Land  Act,  15717.  Present  tenement  valuation 
unequal  and  misleading  to  many  people  ; a revision 
of  it  would  be  most  useful,  15720-4. 

Crean,  J ohn,  Esq.,  Ballina,  counties  Mayo  and  Sligo ; 
Land  Agent. — Castlebar. 

Agent  for  Lox-d  Arran’s  estate  in  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  15725-6.  Valuation  of  Arran  estate  in 
Donegal  made  by  Bx-assington  and  Gale  in  1855  on 
live  and  let  live  principle ; amount  of  new  x-ents  to 
be  x-aised  by  annual  instalment,  to  be  easy  on  the 
tenants — -to  whom,:  unfortunately,  this  was  not  ex- 
plained ; x-ents  not  too  high  for  good  times,  15729- 
38.  An  incoming  tenant,  by  purchase,  has  rent  raised 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  including  cess,  15739.  The 
1855  valuation  included  what  tenants’  improve- 
ments existed,  but  they  held  the  land  without  xise 
of  rent  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  15740- 
41.  When  Lord  Ax-x-an  saw  lax-ge  prices  given  for 
tenant-xight  he  raised  rents  on  incomer  to  get  his 
share  of  value  of  land,  15747-8.  Lord  Ari-an 
follows  Land  Act  about  county  ceSs,  15750.  In- 
stances of  x-ent  in  excess  of  valuation,  15754—8. 
Mayo  estate  comprises  23,600  acres,  exclusive  of 
leaseholds  or  fee-simple ; rents  about  eighteen  per- 
cent. over  valuation,  15759-61.  Tenement  valua- 
tion unfair  for  x-ent,  fair  for  taxation,  except  in 
cases  of  mistake ; differs  in  same  townland,  not 
uniform,  15762-7.  No  tenant-right  exists  on 
Mayo  estate,  15769.  No  difficulty  about  rents 
until  present  agitation,  15771-3.  In  1854  six  ox- 
eight  acres  of  cut-away  bog  given  to  each  tenant,  at 
2s.  6 d.  an  acre,  to  be  reclaimed  without  increase  of 
rent,  1577S— 83,  15S14— 7.  Tenants  holding  at  £1 
an  acx-e  have  relet  in  conacre  at  £3  ox-  £4  for  one 
year-,  15783.  Lord  Arran  has  not  improved  since 
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Crean,  John — continued. 

Land  Act,  1578-1.  In  twenty  years  before 
Act  he  spent  £6,800  on  Mayo  estate,  besides  money 
borrowed  from  Board  of  W orks ; no  interest- 
charged  to  tenants,  15785-9,  15794-6.  No  par- 
ticular cases  of  rent  raising  on  tenant’s  improve- 
ments, 15790.  Change  of  rent  when  new  tenant 
unconnected  with  family  comes  in — not  otherwise 
with  new  tenants,  15791—3.  One  eviction  in  last 
ten  years;  tenant  who  sold  interest  without  ap- 
proval of  Lord  Arran;  payer  of  fine  lost  it 
15797-9.  Turf  free  for  tenants’  own  use,  15800-3. 
Tenants'  improvements  are  breaking  up  mountain 
land,  open-clraining,  and  fencing ; Lord  Arran  has 
estate  superintendents  for  tenants’  assistance, 
15803-9,  15817-25.  Lord  Arran  supplies  medical 
aid  to  his  tenants,  15810-3.  Very  few  changes  in 
tenancies  ; about  a dozen  in  twenty  years,  15828. 
Out  of  596  tenants,  408  pay  less  than  £10  per 
annum,  15830.  Tenants  dislike  taking  leases  on 
account  of  solicitor’s  costs,  15S32-44.  A great  deal 
of  reclaimable  land  on  Lord  Arran’s  lands,  but 
tenants  have  grazing  rights,  and  would  object  to 
reclamation  unless  for  themselves,  15845-53.  Much 
planting  done  by  landlord,  none  by  tenants, 
15854-6.  Landlord  and  tenant  on  very  best  terms 
until  present  agitation,  15859.  There  ought  to  be 
a general  revaluation,  and  rents  fixed  thereon, 
15864.  Some  tenants  twenty-five  per  cent,  over- 
tenement  valuation  prosperous  and  pay  well,  while 
others  under  tenement  valuation  are  a couple  of 
years  rent  in  a-rrear,  15865—70.  Rents  not  well 
paid  last  year ; ten  per  cent,  abatement  offered ; 
both  inability  and  unwillingness  to  pay  existed, 
15871-5.  Lord  Arran  obliged  to  be  absent  as 
family  residence  leased  before  he  succeeded,  15879. 

Scott,  James,  Esq.,  Woodbine,  Co.  Mayo,  Land  Agent. 

— Castlebar. 

Sir  C.  Gore’s  agent.  Rental  £10,000;  25  per 
cent,  over  tenement  valuation,  15880-2,  15909. 
Sale  of  good-will  allowed  subject  to  approval  of 
incoming  tenant.  Seven  years  purchase  usual  price, 
15883-95.  Not  many  leases  ; small  tenants  don’t 
want  them,  and  costs  large.  Since  Land  Act  yearly 
tenancy  more  valuable,  15896-15908.  Tenement 
valuation  no  test  of  rent.  Unequal.  Instance, 
15910-3.  No  change  of  rents  or  tenancies  lately 
on  Gore  estate,  15914-7.  No  actual  evictions, 
15918-21.  Never  distrained  except  where  tenants 
voluntarily  gave  up  crops,  15922-5.  Very  little 
improvement ; done  by  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
15926.  In  last  two  years  Sir  C.  Gore  spent  £2,340 
in  drainage  ; borrowed  from  Board  of  Works  ; 
tenants  not  charged,  15927-30.  Tenants  reclaim 
badly.  Much  reclaimable  land  on  neighbouring 
estates  in  occupation  of  tenants,  15931-6,  15940-5, 
15990-7.  Poverty  result  of  laziness,  15939.  Tenants 
pay  all  county  cess,  15946.  Wishes  for  new  valua- 
tion by  agriculturists  appointed  by  Government, 
15948-9.  Free  sale  ought  to  be  allowed  to  tenants, 
15950.  Approves  of  free  sale  and  fixity  of 
tenure,  15950.  Rents  ought  to  be  fixed  by  valua- 
tion. Change  to  be  made  by  arbitration,  with 
modification  of  Longfield  plan,  15951.  All  tenants 
owe  one  and  a-lialf  years  rent ; abatement  offered ; 
intimidation  against  payment,  15952-8.  Few  tenants 
could  pay  any  portion  of  purchase  money  for 
holdings.  Peasant  proprietary  would  ruin  the 
country.  Gombeen  men  would  lend  money  and 
have  tenants  in  their  power,  and  would  eventually 
resell  land  at  high  price.  Consolidation  of  holdings 
would  be  advantageous  if  done  properly,  but  in  this 
way  good  would  be  replaced  by  bad  landlords, 
15959-78.  An  advocate  for  reclamation.  Much 
could  be  done.  Successful  case,  15979-89, 16002-5. 
Labourers  have  cottage  and  garden  as  part  wages, 
16000-1. 

Craven,  Mr.  John,  Ballina,  co.  Mayo  ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Castlebar. 

Holds  grazing  farms  from  Sir  C.  Gore.  Lives  on 
Captain  Kirkwood’s  estate ; 49  acres  on  Gore  and 


26  acres  on  Kirkwood  estate,  16009— 13.  Kirkwood 
rents  too  high.  Raised  from  £1  an  acre  (1849)  to 
£1  17s.  6 d.  in  1850.  Rent  £48  15s. ; tenement 
valuation  £35  15s.,  16014-25.  Improvements  made 
before  and  after  change  of  rent,  16017,  16026-30. 
Sir  C.  Gore's  rents  rather  high,  16033. 

Tunny,  Mr.  James,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant 
Farmer  and  Shopkeeper. — Castlebar. 

Tenant  of  Henry  Joynt.  Land  bad;  rent  too 
high,  16042-5.  Sale  of  interest  not  allowed  except 
in  special  cases.  Case,  16052-61.  Agent,  Francis 
O’Donnell,  tided  to  raise  rent  after  purchase,  16062. 
Turf  charged  for  on  laud  held  by  tenants,  16063. 
Tenants  ill-treated  by  agent.  Instances,  16070-4. 
On  taking  of  land  by  railway  company  landlord 
took  tenant’s  compensation,  16076. 

O'Brien,  Patrick,  Corrobeg,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Far- 
mer. — Castlebar, 

Holds  about  ten  acres,  at  £11  15s.,  from  Sir  R. 
Palmer,  16083-5.  Rent  raised,  and  striping  in- 
jurious, 16086-8.  Has  improved;  landlord  has  not. 
16089.  Fines  from  5s.  to  £5  for  undeclared  office 
rules  about  whitewashing  houses,  cutting  turf,  and 
trespassing;  no  fines  in  last  six  years,  16098- 
16118.  Agent,  Francis  O’Donnell,  requires  tenants 
to  work  for  him  ; cases,  16116-24.  People  in  debt 
and  cannot  pay  rent,  16127-32. 

Clarke,  Anthony,  Ballinmaroe,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — C astlebar. 

Holds  twenty-seven  acres  at  £19,  tenement  valua- 
tion, £ 1 6 1 0s.  from  Sir  R.  Palmer,  16135-40.  Lost  by 
striping,  16141-4,  16149-53.  His  father  built  house, 
and  drained  and  fenced,  16145-6.  Case  of  ejectment, 
not  actual  eviction,  on  estate,  with  fine  imposed  by 
agent,  16157-60. 

Duffy,  Denis,  Ballinmaroe,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Castlebar. 

Holds  eigh  t acres,  at  £7,  from  Sir  R.  Palmer,  16161 
-63.  Lost  by  striping,  and  had  to  contribute  to 
building  house  for  another  tenant,  16164-76.  Fine 
for  not  preserving  game,  16177.  Brother-in-law,  a 
railway  ganger,  not  allowed  to  lodge  with  him  while- 
works  being  done  on  the  spot,  16180.  No  fines 
since  Land  Act,  16182.  Unable  to  pay  rents, 
owing  to  bad  seasons,  16183. 

Larminie,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Land  Agent. — Castlebar. 

Agent  to  Lord  Lucan  for  about  70,000  acres; 
not  much  leased  ; very  many  small  farms  ; 200  pay 
no  more  than  £4  a year,  16185-97.  Lord  Lucan  has 
reclaimed  much  land  in  his  own  occupation,  16198. 
Tenants’  houses  very  old  ; built  by  themselves ; 
some  tenants  have  reclaimed,  16199—16205.  Rents' 
well  paid  up  to  last  year ; very  little  change  in  rents 
in  last  twenty  year's ; some  not  changed  in  century, 
16206-7.  Sale  of  interest  has  occasionally  taken 
place,  but  contrary  to  rules  of  estate,  16208-9. 
Some  lands  let  too  high  through  competition,  16212 
-13.  Tenement  valuation  no  test  for  rent,  16218-21. 
No  eviction  for  sixteen  years  or  change  of  tenant,. 
16228-30.  Cannot  suggest  alteration  in  laws; 
had  no  trouble  with  tenants  till  lately,  16234. 
Arterial  drainage  carried  out  by  Lord  Lucan  without 
charge  to  tenants,  16235—8.  Tenants  have  not 
drained  in  connexion;  wishes  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  improve  their  holdings,  16239. 

Larminie,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  Lower  Bengal. — 
Castlebar. 

Coming  home  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  years 
has  seen  great  increase  in  scale  of  comfort,  16240-1. 
Explained  system  of  tenure  in  Lower  Bengal,  a kind 
of  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  which  he  considered 
would  be  suitable  for  Ireland,  16255. 

Staunton,  John,  and  others,  Cloughna  East,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Tenant  Farmers. — Castlebar. 

Holds  eighteen  acres  at  £23  6s.  from  William 
Livingstone,  who  purchased  from  Lord  Sligo  in 
1853,  when  rent  was  £6  10s.,  16260-9. 
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Fitzgerald,  Edward,  Cloughna  East,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant. 
Parmer. — -Castlebar. 

Tenants  built  houses  ancl  made  improvements  ; 
himself  spent  £2 6 9 ; gave  particulars  of  rent-raising 
on  property,  16270-6. 

Conway,  Martin,  Cloughna  East,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Holds  six  and  a half  acres  at  £12  16s., 
in  partnership,  under  Mr.  Jordan,  Crown  Solicitor  ; 
Mr.  Livingstone,  head  landlord.  Rent  fixed  at 
beginning  of  tenancy,  twenty  years  ago.  Land  can 
only  be  tilled  in  patches.  Not  able  to  pay  rent. 
Land  worn  out,  16277,  16312. 

Buffy,  John,  and  others,  Aughagower,  Westport,  Co. 
Mayo  ; Tenant  F armers.  — Castlebar. 

Tenants  to  Colonel  Logan,  Sydney  Smyth,  agent ; 
C-  M'Donnell  owned  estate  in  1845.  O’ Flaherty 
purchased  from  him  in  1851,  when  rent  of  townland 
raised  from  £45  to  £197,  1613—8.  Colonel  Logan, 
whose  sister  purchased  from  O’Flaherty,  reduced  rent 
to  £179  17s.  5 d.  on  succeeding  to  her,  16319-24. 

Ml  Girin,  Patrick,  Arderry,  Aughagower,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Tenant  to  Lord  Sligo.  Rent  was  £28  in  1851; 
£60  in  1853,  £81  in  1854,  £98  in  1859.  Mr. 
Sydney  Smyth  before  Land  Act  raised  rents  from 
day  to  day  until  tenants  became  a parcel  of  paupers, 
16325-35. 

Kerrigan,  Anthony,  and  others,  Toulegee,  Co.  Mayo  ; 
Tenant  Farmers. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rent  in  1850  £50  8s.,  in 
1862,  £60,  subsequently  raised  to  £84,  and  again  to 
£94,  present  rent ; tenement  valuation,  £81.  Forty 
houses  on  townland  in  1850  ; only  four  now  ; value 
of  forty  houses  included  in  tenement  valuation, 
16336-48. 

Heraglity,  Edward  and  Thady,  Claddy,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Tenant  Farmers. — Castleba/r. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Evidence  similar  to  foregoing 
..  as  to  raising  of  rents.  Original  notice  of  agent  as  to 
raising  rents  handed  in,  16349-59. 

Heraglity  and  Walsh,  Widows,  Bracklagh,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Tenant  Farmer's. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Evidence  as  to  raising  of 
rents,  16360-71. 

Maguire,  Patrick,  and  Nugent,  Michael,  Keelkill,  Co. 
Mayo ; Tenant  Fanners. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Evidence  as  to  raising  of 
rents  ; turf  on  own  holdings  charged  for,  16372-83. 

Melia,  Patrick,  Derryalra,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Evidence  as  to  raising  of 
rent ; turf  charged  for,  16384-96. 

Hadley,  Patrick,  Bunraven,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rents  raised,  16397-16408. 
Shanley,  Thomas,  Lackane,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Castlebar. 

Lord  Lucan’s  estate.  Eight  tenants  in  partner- 
ship pay  £71  10s.  8(7. ; sixteen  years  ago  rent  was 
£15  less  ; £8  added  then,  and  £7  about  ten  years 
ago  ; bog  charged  for,  16409-19. 

Carney,  John,  Aughagower,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rents  raised ; built  a house 
without  help  from  landlord ; made  drains,  and  got 
£10,  16420-31. 

Heraglity,  Thomas,  Mayneen,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Rent  raised  by  Lord  Sligo  in  person,  16438.  Land 
taken  by  railway  company  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  no  compensation  paid  to  tenant ; rent  then  £12 ; 
was  reduced  to  £10  on  account  of  laud  taken; 
again  raised  to  £13  10s.  in  1875,  16438-40.  Pays 
rates  on  full  valuation,  16441. 
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M‘ Evilly,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  p.p.,  Aughagower,  Co.  Mayo. 
— Castlebar. 

Mentioned  cases  of  excessive  rents  on  estate  of 
Mrs.  Burke  who  holds  under  Lord  Lucan,  16443-5, 
16465,  16467. 

M‘Donnell,  Michael,  Carramore,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  List  of  rents  and  tenement 
valuation  of  some  tenants,  16446-8. 

Burke,  Thomas,  Ayle,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. — 
Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rents  raised;  had  been 
improving,  but  had  to  stop  it  at  third  rise  of  rent, 
16449-64. 

Horan,  Thomas,  and  Murphy,  Martin,  Dooncastle, 
Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmers. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Lucan’s  estate.  Rent  raised  within  ten 
years,  16468-74. 

Hogan,  William,  Tenant  Farmer, Co.  Mayo. — Castlebar. 
Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rent  raised ; got  £100  from 
America ; built  house  and  x-eclaimed ; now  cannot 
meet  his  calls;  has  a family  of  ten,  16475-7. 
Gibbons,  Walter,  Bunrowan,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Far- 
mer. — Castlebar. 

Rent  raised ; made  improvements ; rent  unjust ; 
Lord  Sligo  refused  personally  to  do  anything  for 
him,  16478-81. 

Halley,  Owen,  Carraroe,  Aughagower,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rent  raised,  16482-4. 

Maley,  Pat,  Aughagower,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Castlebar. 

Lord  Sligo’s  estate.  Rent  raised,  16485-6. 
Stoney,  Robert  Vesey,  Esq.,  Newport,  counties  Mayo 
and  Roscommon ; Landlord  and  Tenant  Far-’ 
mer. — Castlebar. 

Holds  under  lease  grass  lands,  at  £400,  on  King- 
Harman  and  Kennedy  estates,  16487-93.  Nearly 
all  his  own  are  yearly  tenants,  16496-7.  There 
ought  to  be  jurisdiction  befoi'e  magistrates  to 
pi’esent  subdivision  by  small  tenants,  16499.  In- 
stance on  owxx  property  of  great  subdivision, 
16502—25.  Assisted  emigration  the  only  remedy, 
16526.  1,000  acx'es  could  be  x'eclaimed,  but  not 
remixnerative,  16527.  A new  valuation  ought  to 
be  made;  px-esent  no  basis  for  rent,  16532-6. 
Would  approve  of  modified  form  of  Longfield  lease, 
16536.  Witness’s  father  allowed  texxaxxt  right  in 
Roscommon ; landlox-d  chooses  tenant,  and  slightly 
raises  rent ; i-ent  raised  by  valuation  on  change  of 
tenancy,  or  dropping  of  lease,  16537-41.  People 
not  dissatisfied  until  two  years  ago ; some  ai-e  not 
paying ; fear  to  pay  only  an  excuse,  1 6542-6.  One 
ejectment  ixx  Roscommon ; one  in  Newport  town  ; 
woman  returned  time  after  time,  and  fined ; 
Land  League  paid  fine  ; rents  can  only  be  got  by 
coaxing,  16547-50.  Spent  £7.000  or  £8,000  in 
draining  and  reclaiming  clay  land  ; reclaimed  some 
mouxxtain,  but  it  did  not  pay,  16550-5.  It  would 
pay  tenants  to  reclaixxx  clay  land,  16556.  Never  heax-d 
of  an  eviction  in  neiglxboux-bood  but  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  16558.  Thrift  is  wanted,  not  one 
in  a hundred  thi-ifty,  16560.  Would  approve  of 
assisting  a -thrifty  man,  who  had  saved  one-fourth 
of  the  pux'chase  money,  to  become  a peasant  pro- 
prietor’, 16561. 

Burke,  Patrick,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. — Castle- 
bar. 

M‘Cabe’s  estate.  Rent  raised  over  twice  tenement 
valuation  ; landlord  a middleman  ; did  some  disabl- 
ing, 16565-76. 

Butler,  Patrick,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmei-. — Castle- 
ban'. 

M'Cabe’s  estate.  Lord  Gilford  head  landlord. 
Rent,  £12  ; tenement  valuation  either  30s.  or  £1 ; 
rent  used  to  be  £8  10s.,  then  £10;  land  all  bog 
until  reclaimed  by  witness  ; rent  raised  after 
building  of  house,  16577-96. 
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Duffy,  Michael,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. — Castle- 
bar. 

M'Cabe’s  estate.  Rent  raised;  piesent  rent,  £7  ; 
tenement  valuation,  £1  5s. ; got  £4  reduction  last 
year,  16597-16605. 

Flynn,  Stephen,  Ivinnury,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Castlebar. 

Charles  Grotty’s  estate.  Rent,  £7  2s.  6 cl.  : 
tenement  valuation,  £4  ; reclaimed  bog ; evicted  off 
good  land — not  for  non-payment  of  rent — about 
twenty  years  ago  ; landlord  farms  that  land  himself, 
16606-16.  Fined  for  subletting,  16628-30.  Rent 
of  town! and  raised  by  Mr.  Grotty  from  £100  to 
£144  when  he  came  in  thirty  years  ago,  16633-7. 
Evicted  eleven  tenants  to  make  a farm  for  himself, 
and  made  tenants  pay  costs  of  eviction,  16638-9. 

Kane,  Patrick,  Kinnury,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Castlebar. 

Crotty’s  estate.  Rent  too  high ; bog  money 
cliarged  ; paid  as  much  rent  as  he  could  this  year, 

. 16640-7. 

Higgins,  Patrick,  Kinnury,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Castlebar. 

Crotty’s  estate.  Rent,  £26  3s. ; tenement  valua- 
tion, £4  15s. ; rent  raised  by  degrees  from  £9  (fifty 
years  ago),  16648-57.  Has  drained  his  holding, 
16658-62.  Mr.  Crotty’s  life  was  attempted  once 
or  twice,  16674. 

O'Donnell,  Patrick,  near  Westport,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar, 

Stephen  Gibbons’  estate.  Rent  too  high  to  be 
raised,  16679 ; reclaimed  and  drained  some  clay 
land,  16683-8.  Built  two  houses,  16691  ; rent 
paid  in  good  times,  but  some  owed  two  years’  rent 

, before,  16699.  Did  not  work  in  England ; some  of 
tenants  did,  16701-2. 

Thomas,  Edwin,  Esq.,  Barley  Hill,  Westport,  Co. 
Mayo  ; Land  Agent. — Castlebar. 

Tenant  farmer  and  agent  for  county  Mayo  estates 
of  Sir  G.  O’Donnell,  Mr.  J.  N.  Fen-all,  and,  formerly, ... 
trustees  of  Achill  Mission,  16703-11.  Tenant-right 
exists  on  these  estates;  sale  with  consent  of  land- 
lord ; no  restrictions  as  to  price  or  as  to  purchaser 
unconnected  -with  estate,  16712-14.  Evictions  un- 
affected thereby ; sales  now  prevented  by  Land 
League  not  by  financial  reasons,  16715-9.  Average 
holdings  seven  or  eight  acres ; too  small  to  support 
families  who  workin  Englandand  Scotland,  16720-1. 
In  Achill  Island  4,000  acres  of  reclaimed  mountain 
for  600  tenants ; fit  for  tillage,  but  badly  drained, 
done  by  tenants,  16722-6.  A mountain  common- 
age  ; 5s.  a head  charged  for  cattle.  Rents  vary 
from  5s.  to  £1  an  aci-e,  16727-8.  Tenants  paying 
highest  rents  live  in  villages  away  from  their 
holdings ; a bad  system  ; holdings  here  average  four 
acres ; plenty  of  fishing  but  no  suitable  boats, 
16729-33.  Employment  for  reclamation  would 
do  no  good;  not  enough  land  to  sustain  people ; 
not  enough  sea  manure  at  present  even ; reclama- 
tion would  not  be  remunerative ; tenants  do  not 
wish  to  purchase  holdings ; assisted  emigration  of' 
two-thirds  of  small  tenants  only  remedy ; probably 
many  families  would  go,  16737-48.  Thinks  Mr. 
Pike,  of  Achill,  allows  tenant-right.  Unrecognized 
subdivision  takes  place.  Men  go  to  England  ; girls 
to  Scotland ; really  English  and  Scotch  labourers  ; 
bring  back  from  £7  to  £15,  out  of  which  rent 
paid  ; free  turf.  Frobably  enough  potatoes  out  of 
holding  for  three  or  four  months,  but  nothing  else. 
No  branch  of  industry  on  island,  16749-61.  Damp 
climate  and  boggy  laud  cause  reclamation  not  to  pay, 

1 67 62-4.  Rents  paid  well  till  last  few  years,  16765. 
Some  of  Sir  G.  O’Donnell’s  land  very  good.  No  eject- 
ment but  for  nonpayment.  No  improvement  by 
landlord  since  Land' Act.  Sir  George’s  father  spent 
£14,000  on  estate.  Large  tenants  and  lessees  are 
well  off.  Small  tenants  pay  about  £7  or  £8  a year ; 
allowed  to . reclaim  as  much  as  they  can  without 
additional  rent.  Free  grazing.  Tenants  prosperous 


and  improving.  Rents  well  paid,  17666-82.  Mr. 
Ferrall’s  estate  between  Castlebar  and  Ballyhaunis. 
Fanns  fairly  large.  No  mountain  grazing.  But  little 
bog,  16783-6.  Tenant-right  exists;  sales  were  general, 
none  now.  Rents  fairly  paid  till  last  year.  At 
collection  of  May  rents  Land  Leaguers  outside  office 
to  see  whether  reductions  were  given  ; tenants  had 
rents,  but  not  allowed  to  pay.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
allowed  on  last  year’s  rent ; 1 0 per  cent,  onlialf-year  due 
1st  November,  16787-91.  Subdivision  may  be  said 
not  to  exist,  16792.  In  Achill  there  is  subdivision, 
sometimes  with  disputes.  Villagers  before  referred 
to  are  squatters  on  common,  and  pay  no  rent  for 
houses;  are  wretchedly  miserable,  16792-8.  Sub- 
division not  allowed  on  Sir  G.  O’DonneH’s  estate ; 
more  easily  prevented  as  tenant  resides  on  holding. 
Many  go  to  America.  Holding  reckoned  the  share 
of  one,  generally  eldest,  of  family,  16800-4.  In 
Achill  hardly  any  leases;  many  of  Sir  George’s 
tenants  have  leases ; the}'  know  better  than  to  sublet, 
16805-7.  Ulster  tenant-right  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all  parts;  a revaluation  made  instead  of  tenement 
valuation ; and  rents  fixed  accordingly.  Tenement 
valuation  no  test  to  let  land  by  ; dissatisfaction  too 
caused  by  excess  of  rent  over  valuation,  16808-10. 
Written  agreements  ought  to  exist  between  landlord 
and  tenant  that  both  might  know  exact  terms  of 
tenure,  16811-2.  No  “ labourers”  in  Achill;  are 
on  some  estates ; under  farmers,  house  and  garden 
part  of  wages,  pretty  comfortable,  fair  cottiers’ 
houses,  built  by  farmers.  Y evy  few  labourers  under 
Sir  G.  O’Donnell.  Most  fanns  about,  Newport  in 
grass.  Climate  bad  for  ripening  crops,  16S13-20. 
Last  three  very  bad  seasons ; previous  seasons  very 
good  for  some  time.  People  got  to  live  in  expensive 
style;  instead  of  retrenching  got  into  debt,  16821-4. 
But  little  poultry  in  district;  dealers  in  eggs  and 
poultry  live  in  Westport  and  Newport.  Fishing 
utterly  neglected ; much  might  be  made  of  it ; 
boats  needed  and  instruction  how  to  work  them 
16825-8. 

Waters,  Rev.  Anthony,  R.C.,  Administrator,  Castle- 
bar, Co.  Mayo. — Castlebar. 

Knows  Falkiner’s  estate  two  miles  from  Castle- 
bar. Mentioned  cases  of  excess  of  rent  over  valua- 
tion. Mr.  Falkiner  did  not  raise  rents  same  as 
when  he  bought  seven  or  eight  years  ago  from  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  raised  rents  for  purpose  of  sale. 
Tenants  not  improving.  Lands  cold  and  worn- 
out.  Too  many  tenants.  Rental  £500  or  £600 
16829-49.  Mr.  Ireland  owned  Corres.  Mort- 
gaged to  National  Bank.  He  became  bankrupt. 
Bank  Manager  receives  rents ; excessive,  not 
raised  by  Bank.  Land  bad.  Bank  unable  to  sell. 
Tenants  did  not  offer  to  buy.  Could  not  make  up 
the  money.  Some  might  if  helped  with  loan, 
16850-60.  Was  priest  in  Clare  Island  when' 
offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Berridge.  Tenants  could 
not  raise  one-fourtli  of  purcli ase-m oney.  Mr. 

M‘Donnell  bought  for  £11,500.  Tenants  poor. 
Not  a fit  place  to  live  in;  markets  difficult  of 
access.  Boats  too  small  for  deep  sea  fishing ; no 
quay.  Reclamation  would  be  remunerative ; 
people  not  numerous  enough  if  reclamation  was  to  be 
done,  16860-71.  M'Namara  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estate 
used  to  pay  15s.  for  an  acre  and  a half;  built  a 
house  on  it ; rent  raised  to  £3  when  house  built ; 
£5  afterwards  demanded,  but  refused,  16872-3. 
Knoclcagreenane  tenants  (Mr.  Quinn’s),  in  bad  cir- 
cumstances ; land  worn-out  and  over-populated ; 
could  not  make  a living  rent-free.  People  are 
English  labourers.  In  Achill  families  go  to  Eng- 
land in  spring,  locking  their  houses,  and  come  back 
in  August.  At  Louisburgh  only  men  go  and  bring 
home  the  rent,  16874-85.  Tenants  evicted  from  Sir 
R.  Blosse’s  estate  for  selling  turf  came  to  Mr. 
Quinn’s,  Errew,  and  overcrowded  it,  16886-8.  At 
Oloonkeen,  Lord  Lucan’s,  there  is  a large  joint-take. 
Valuation  £79  16s.  8 cl.  Rent,  £123,  which  must 
be  paid  in  one  sum  ; one  or  two  names  on  rental, 
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Waters,  Rev.  Edward — continued. 
but  bolding  divided  into  lots  averaging  fourteen  or 
fifteen  acres ; land  good ; tenants  most  prosperous ; 
large  bank  accounts  ; rents  not  raised  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  16888-16902.  A small  tenant  with 
family  of  five  or  six  could  live  comfortably  if  lie 
had  grass  for  five  or  six  head  of  cattle,  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  an  acre  and  a half  of  oats,  and  free  turf ; 
that  is  about  ten  or  twelve  acre's  of  poor,  or  six  of 
good  land.  Potatoes  and  meal  chief  diet  now ; 
not  many  drunkards,  16903-8.  Castlebar  shop- 
keepers owed  large  sums  by  farmers,  16908. 

Gore,  Sir  Charles,  Barf.,  Belleek  Manor,  Ballina, 

Counties  Mayo  and  Sligo ; Landowner. 

Castlebar. 

Owns  15,328  acres  in  Mayo,  number  of  tenants 
405,290 under  £10  valuation;  also  owns  8,713 
acres  in  Sligo,  number  of  tenants  281,232  under 
£10  valuation,  16909-13.  Each  estate  has  a very 
large,  as  a kind  of  model,  farm ; both  in  hands  of 
Scotchmen  at  high  rents;  successful  as  regards 
payment  of  rents  up  to  this,  16914-7.  Competition 
existed  till  lately  for  vacant  farms,  which  were 
generally  partitioned  among  adjoining  tenants, 
16918-20.  Sale  of  holding  allowed  subject  to 
tenant  being  approved ; does  not  know  that  such 
right  of  sale  tends  to  increase  size  of  farms.  Farms 
are  too  small;  could  not  fix  a size;  depends  on 
energy  of  man,  and  help  at  his  disposal,  16921-6. 
Tenants  have  not  made  valuable  improvements. 
Gives  timber  for  building.  Some  open  drainage ; 
has  been  imperfectly  done  by  tenants.  Sir  A.  Gore 
constant  resident  for  forty  years ; he  made  roads, 
fences,  and  main  drains  in  connexion  with  arte- 
rial. System  of  agriculture  bad ; fences  bad ; 

- houses  scarcely  sanitary.  Land  stony  or  boggy, 
stones  partly  removed,  16927-31.  No  recowTof 
money  spent  by  Sir  A.  Gore.  £2,500  got  in  1847 
from  Board  of  Works  ; partly  repaid  by  tenants ; 
half  by  some,  none  by  others.  During  last  seven 
years  witness  borrowed  from  Board  of  Works  for 
Sligo  estate  £1,440,  and  for  Mayo  £2,050,  partly 
under  Relief  of  Distress  Act,  16932-4.  Rents  not 
raised  by  present  owner ; not  generally  raised  on 
estate  for  twenty  years ; in  case  of  large  tenants 
interest  on  borrowed  money  added  to  rent ; rents 
not  raised  upon  change  of  tenancy;  valuations 
made  upon  expiration  of  leases— such  satisfactory 
to  both ; tenants’  improvements  valued  if  he  was 
thought  to  have  had  the  value  of  them.  Holding 
reclaimed ; land  at  a low  rent  for  a certain 
number  of  years  would  recoup  tenant.  Govern- 
ment would  tax  landlords  for  reclamation.  Usually 
assists  in  reclamation.  Not  many  leases  on 
estate,  16935-43.  Land  has  risen  in  value  as 
well  as  other  tilings ; during  last  favourable  years 
an  opportunity  of  raising  rent  in  proportion  to, 
not  up  to,  increased  prices  ; had  not  rents  gene- 
rally raised ; when  land  underlet,  rent  raised  on 
live  and  let  live  principle,  16944-50.  Model  farms 
a success  to  limited  extent,  16951.  Reclamation 
goes  on  slowly;  reclaimable  land  included  in 
farms ; rents  not  increased  for  reclamation  ; rents 
have  been  raised  on  such  farms,  not  for  improve- 
ments by  tenants;  cannot  say  that  valuator  ex- 
cluded such  ; such  tenants  would  not  take  leases, 
16952-7.  Mayo  estate  rental  25  percent.  Sligo 
30  per  cent,  over  tenement  valuation,  16958-61). 
Plenty  of  reclaimable  land,  but  no  capital  to  work 
it ; if  farmers  were  lent  money,  and  had  a certainty 
that  rents  would  not  be  raised,  they  might  reclaim 
vigorously,  but  supervision  would  be  necessary  to 
enforce  works  of  a general  kind  by  tenants  in  con- 
cert ; much  reclaimable  land  absolutely  in  land- 
lord’s hands,  16961-8.  Tenement  valuation  is  not 
uniform;  some  qualities  valued  more  highly  than 
others,  16969—71.  Ten  evictions  fully  carried  out 
ui  last  ten  years  for  non-payment  only ; none  last 
year ; no  difficulty  in.  collecting  rents  on  Mayo 


• estate,  some  on  Sligo.  Made  abatements  and 
started  works.  No  open  outrage  in  barony, 
16972-7.  Small  purchasers  of  land  anxioiis  to  ob- 
tain highest  interest  for  capital ; such  owners 
afford  grounds  for  allegations  that  are  made  against 
landlords  as  a class,  16977-81.  When  tenants 
sell  their  interest  useless  to  inquire  amount  paid, 
16981-5.  Does  not  see  why  Government  should 
interfere  more  in  land  than  in  other  property ; ad- 
mits  there  may  be  a necessity  to  cheek  small  land- 
lords, 17059-60.  Thinks  that  compensation  for 
disturbance  ought  to  be  abolished  where  free  sale  is 
allowed.  Secondly,  that  instead  of  the  chairman 
a land  court  consisting  of  three  persons  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  should  be  appointed, 
to  which  a lawyer  might  be  added,  to  deal  with 
all  land  cases,  including  the  ascertaining  of  fair 
rent.  Thirdly,  that  a Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
should  exist  for  review  of  appeals  from  Land  Court ; 
Appeal  Court  to  be  composed  of  members  taken 
from  Land  Courts— no  further  appeal,  17066-6S. 

Knox,  Utred  Augustus,  Esq.,  Mountfalcon,  Ballina, 

Counties  Mayo  and  Sligo ; Landowner. 

Castlebar. 

Owns  5,011  acres  in  Sligo  and  2,000  in  Mayo. 
.Agrees  generally  with  views  of  Sir  C.  Gore,  16986- 
• 9.  Not  the  wishes  of  tenants  but  intimidation 
prevents  payment  of  rents ; some  tenants  pay 
hr  dribs  and  drabs  to  avoid  intimidation,  16990-4. 

. Has  176  tenants  on  Sligo  estate,  near  Tubbercurry, 

. 127  under  £10  valuation- --seventy-three  in  Mayo, 
fifty-three  under  £10  valuation.  No  leaseholder  on 
estate  for  last  thirty  odd  years.  His  father  made 
twenty-one  years’  leases  to  all  his  tenants,  which 
; expired  about  1840,  when  they  became  tenants  at 
will,  and  rents  have  remained  unchanged  in  all 
cases,  16995—17003.  Sale  of  holdings  allowed 
subject  to  landlord’s  approval  of  solvency  and  cha- 
racter of  incoming  tenant,  who  is  advised  not  to 
over-burden  himself  by  paying  too  high  a price. 
Generally  prefers  that  adjoining  tenant  should  get 
a vacant  farm,  as  not  prudent  to  have  small  holdings 
(under  ten  acres),  17004-7.  Has  waste  mountain 
land.  Small  tenants  cannot  thoroughly  improve 
as  going  on  adjoining  land  is  necessary,  17008- 
10.  His  tenants  have  written  agreements;  no  re- 
servation of  right  to  make  drains  and,  roads;  roads 
made  by  landlords.  Agreements  (in  force  for  nine 
years)  are  to  pay  rent  from  year  to  year,  and  not  to 
sublet  or  assign ; similar  to  Chancery  agreements, 
17011—14.  Describes  arrangements  at  creation  of  a 
new  tenancy,  17015-9.  Tenants  have  not  thorough 
drained,  17020-3.  Had  one  eviction  in  last  ten 
years.  Rents  were  not  well  paid  last  year;  tenants 
used  to  pay  when  able ; as  a rule  they  owe  three 
half  years’ rent,  17024-7.  Has  always  resided  in 
the  county,  17031-2.  Has  spent  a good  deal  in 
improvements;  his  father  spent  £22,000  on  Mayo 
estate,  on  farm  roads,  and  on  reclaiming  demesne; 
lias  been  in  habit  of  helping  Mayo  tenants  in  build- 
inS  110 1 the  Sligo  tenants ; houses  are  generally 
built  by  tenants,  17032-44.  Holdings  of  less  than 
fifty  acres  are  not  beneficial  to  the  country ; small 
tenants  after  passing  of  Land  Act  got  into  debt 
with  shopkeepers,  17045-6.  Tenancies  ought  to  be 
created  by  agreements  in  writing,  and  registered  in 
Land  Court  to  be  formed  of  non-resident  practical 
agriculturists,  not  by  County  Court  Judge  which  is 
an  unsatisfactory  tribunal;  improvements  should 
be  registered  in  Court ; would  leave  the  fixing  of 
rents  to  Such  a Court,  17047-57.  Laroe  land- 
owners  do  not  rack  rent  their  tenantry,  but  little 
gombeen  men  do;  tenants’  fearful  rage  for  land 
makes  rack  renting  possible ; believes  emigration 
necessary,  17057-9.  Would  prevent  subdivision 
by  forfeiture  ol  the  farm ; would  stop  evictions, 
substituting  sale  of  tenants’  interest.  Exercise  of 
franchise  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  payment  of 
-rent  up  to  May,-  as  in  Poor  Laiv,  17061-3. 
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Per],  Edmond  Henry,  Esq.,  Coolcronan,  Ballina,  Co. 

Mayo  ; Landowner. — Castlebar. 

Agrees  with  opinions  of  Sir  C.  Gore,  17064—5. 
Owns' 5, 000  acres  in  Mayo  ; farms  500  acres;  has 
spent  about  £20,000  in  improvements  ; rents  not 
raised  since  1868;  tenants  have  changed  among 
themselves;  no  other  changes,  17069-76. 

Lyons,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Castlebar,  I.  of  Achill. — 

Castlebar. 

Authorised  by  some  Achill  people  to  speak  of 
estate  of  Mr.  Pike,  17077.  Witness  speaks  from 
trustworthy  hearsay  of  time  between  1851  and 
1870 — since  1870  from  personal  knowledge.  Mr. 
Pike  bought  in  1851;  the  rental  was  £500 ; it  is 
now  £1,400.  About  1856  Mr.  Pike  evicted  many 
tenants  from  land  reclaimed  by  themselves,  sending 
them  to  unreclaimed  land  at  same  rent ; two 
graziers'  hold  vacated  farms  at  £200  per  annum. 
Up  to  1857  thousands  of  acres  were  free  pasture 
commonage ; then  a trifling  charge  for  each  head  of 
cattle,  amounting  in  all  to  £100,  was  charged  to 
establish  right ; this  soon  doubled.  A charge  also 
made  for  first  time  for  seaweed,  17078.  After  Land 
Act  Mr.  Pike  neutralized  benefit  as  to  rates  by 
adding  equivalent  to  rents,  17079.  Mr.  Pike  en- 
courages subletting,  as  it  is  a bar  to  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  and  he  charges  £1  a year 
for  every  new  house  built,  17080.  Achill  people 
do  not  know  enough  English  to  get  on  in  America ; 
some  return.  They  could  not  live  but  for  English 
and  Scotch  work,  17083-4.  In  1876  the  charges 
for  grazing  were  again  raised  after  resistance ; pro- 
cesses were  served,  and  tenants  consented  to  arbi- 
tration, which  mitigated  Mr.  Pike’s  demand, 

1 7084-6.  ‘ Even  in  best  years  there  is  destitution ; 
holdings  average  about  three  or  four  acres  of 
reclaimed  bog.  People  could  not  live  rent  free; 
they  live  on  money  earned  in  England  and  Scotland, 
17083-9.  Witness  considers  Mr.  Pike  makes  hard 
terms  about  reclamations,  1708-9. 

JIoj>kins,  John,  Clonkesh,  and  others,  Ballyvilly,  Co. 
Mayo ; Tenant  Farmers. — Castlebar. 

Mr.  Hopkins  and  eighteen  other  tenants,  on  estate 
of  Mr.  C.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Turlough,  complain  of  rents 
much  higher  than  valuation — the  land  bad,  shaking 
bog,  some  of  it,  17094,  &c. ; made  all  buildings  and 
improvements  themselves,  17098,  &c. ; would  like 
to  emigrate  in  a body  with  their  families ; it  would 
be  better  than  going  to  England  to  earn  money  for 
the  landlord — “like  wild  'geese,”  17155.  One 
tenant,  J.  Flannery,  who  pays  £66  8s.  8 cl.,  produced 
agent’s  letter,  threatening  legal  proceedings  on  15th 
February  for  half-year’s  rent  due  1st  November 
last,  17163;  rabbits  on  his  farm  are  worth  more 
per  annum  than  amouut  of  his  rent ; they  injured 
liis  farm,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  them, 
17167. 

.Gubbins,  Thomas,  Cullabulane,  Co.  Mayo  ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Hands  in  statement  of  tenants  complaining  of 
not  being  allowed  to  bum  weeds,  raise  mud  fpr 
manure,  or  cut  bushes;  and  of  having  to  preserve 
game,  on  Sir  R.  L.  Blosse’s  estate,  17174-6.  Rent, 
,£13,  valuation,  £7  10s.,  17147.  No  rise  of  rent 
for  last  seventeen  years,  17177. 

.Larkin,  Edmund,  Cullabulane,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Paid  rent  till  half  a year  ago,  then  asked  for  time, 
and  was  refused,  17178-83.  Rent,  £22,  raised  in 
1862,  17179-81. 

M‘ Donnell,  Patrick,  Cloncromeen,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Rent  too  high,  17187-90.  Grass  land,  very  wet, 
17192.  Has  improved,  built  house,  17194-5. 
Landlord  does  not  help,  17196. 

Flannery,  Thomas,  Logahilla,  Co.  Mayo  ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castleba/r. 

Rent  too  high,  £17, 17197-201.  Made  improve- 
ments, built  three  houses,  17202-3.  Got  no  allow- 


ance, 17204.  Had  a reduction  of  4s.  in  the  bad 
times,  17205-6. 

Mullins,  John,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Farmer. — Castle- 
bar. 

Was  raised  in  1855  and  1862,  17207.  Has 
improved,  17208.  Rent,  £7  10s.,  valuation,  £4 16s., 
17207-10. 

Hyland,  Patrick,  Co,  Mayo  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Castle- 
bar. 

Was  raised  in  1854,  17211.  Has  to  pay  for  turf, 
now,  17215.  Rent,  £11  8s.  ; valuation  was  £7  10s., 
is  now  £10  5s.,  17214. 

Delaney,  John,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Farmer. — Castle- 
bar. 

Has  paid  the  same  rent  for  thirty-two  years, 
17220-4.  The  land  is  not  able  to  support  his 
family,  17222-4-6. 

Amber,  James,  Lisnolan,  Co.  Mayo  ; Tenant  Farmer. — 
Castlebar. 

Tenant  to  Sir  C.  Domvile,  17237.  Rent  was 
raised  three  times,  the  last  time  in  1859,  17228— 
34.  Drained  it  some  time  ago  ; it  is  worth  nothing 
now,  17237-8. 

Barrett,  John,  Lisnolan,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer-. — 
Castlebar. 

Tenant  to  Sir  C.  Domvile,  17242.  Hands  in 
statement  of  complaint  of  high  vent,  and  rise  of 
ditto  in  1859  for  acres  taken  by  him  from  bog, 
17245.  Last  year  was  served  with  a writ,  and  put 
to  £5  expense,  for  one  year’s  arrear  of  rent,  17245- 
50. 

Sheridan,  Martin,  Lisnolan,  Co.  Mayo  ; Tenant  Far- 
mer. — C'i  stlebar. 

The  land  charged  at  25s.  an  acre  is  not  worth 
15s.,  17254. 

Highland,  James,  Lisnolan,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Far- 
mer. —Castlebar. 

Hands  in  statement  of  rents  and  Government 
valuation  in  townlands  of  Lisnolan  and  Smuthnagli, 
Sir  C.  Dom vile’s  estate,  17260.  Rents  raised 
twenty  years  ago,  on  tenants’ improvements,  17260. 
All  are  in  debt  to  shopkeepers,  17263-4.  Could 
not  save  off  the  land;  17265. 

Shells , Patrick,  Lisnolan,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Farmer, 
— Castlebar. 

Pays  more  rent  than  he  can  stand  in  future, 
17265 ; would  not  buy  on  terms  of  paying  present 
rent  for  thirty-five  years,  17266-9 ; would  not  go  to 
America,  there  are  mox-e  in  it  than  can  get  land, 
17270. 

Brennan,  Thomas,  Lisnolan,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant  Far- 
mer. — C astleba/r. 

Many  have  had  to  come  back  from  America,  life 
there  being  unsafe,  17271 ; they  could  only  support 
themselves  there,  but  not  dispose  of  their  stock, 
17272;  has  been  in  America,  and  would  rather 
stay  at  home  at  a fair  rent,  17274-76. 

Moran,  Patrick,  Ballynacargy,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant 
F armer.  — C astlebar. 

Tenant  on  Gibbon’s  estate;  rent  exhorbitant, 
17277 ; can  make  nothing  out  of  his  farm,  and 
owes  a couple  of  years’  rent;  rent,  £18  10s. ; valua- 
tion, £11,  17278.  Bought  his  brother’s  share  in 
farm  for  £20  ; has  improved  the  farm,  17280-94. 
Mitchell,  Edward,  Milebush,  Aglish,  Co.  Mayo,  and 
others,  Tenant  Farmers. — Castlebar. 

Tenants  of  Lord  Lucan,  17295.  Rent  last  raised 
twenty  years  ago,  17297.  Landlord  cannot  pay 
rent  at  all,  17300.  No  abatement,  17301.  Built 
the  house,  17303.  Other  similar  cases,  17313-5. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  James,  Milebush,  Co.  Mayo,  Hotel- 
keeper. — Castlebar. 

Holds  ten  acx-es  accommodation  land  of  Lord 
Lucan,  17316-28.  Pretty  fair  land,  but  did  a good 
deal  of  the  improvement  himself,  17318.  The 
valuation  would  be  a go,od  rent,  17321.  Lord 
Oranmore  pays  £1  an  acre,  17323-6.  Is  satisfied 
with  his  rent  in  another  farm,  17330-2. 
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Corcoran,  John,  Milebush,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Castlebar. 

Pays  £35 ; valuation,  £19  10s.,  17353.  The 
old  rent  was  £19  ; the  rise  was  within  the  last  three 
years,  on  the  falling-in  of  a lease,  17336-41.  The 
rise  is  excessive,  17342.  Reclaimed  every  bit  of  it, 


„ , Thomas,  Aughadrinagh,  Co.  Mayo,  Ten- 
ant Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Rent  raised  from  £14  to  £20,  twenty  years  ago, 
17348-55.  Bog  taken  away,  17356-62.  ° ' 

Walsh,  John,  Ardvarney,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Castleba/r. 

Rent£ll  10s.  ; valuation,  £7  15s.,  17366.  Made 
proposal  for  it,  17370.  Built  a house,  which  was 
burnt ; rebuilt  it,  and  got  half  a year’s  rent,  but 
never  had  a clear  receipt  since,  17373. 

O'Byme,  Patrick,  Ardvarney,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Rent,  £11  10s.  ; valuation,  £7  15s. 

O’Donnell,  Patrick,  Ardvarney,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Rent,  £14 ; valuation  £9,  17382.  A couple  of 
pounds  reduction  would  be  of  great  use,  17386. 
Could  not  save  the  rent  unless  they  went  to  Eng- 
land to  earn  it,  17386. 

O'Donnell,  Michael,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Castlebar. 

Rent,  £11  10s. ; valuation,  £8. 

Saunters,  James,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Castlebar. 

Tills  three  acres,  lets  out  the  rest,  17395-6.  Has 

built  three  houses,  17400.  Has  had  to  sell  the 
sheep,  through  the  distress,  17398-400.  Other 
cases,  17402-4. 


Flanagan,  Mrs.  James,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Castlebar. 

Rent,  £11 ; valuation,  £7  10s.,  17400.  Hus- 
band has  been  away  five  years  in  England,  and  she 
is  processed  for  rent,  17407.  Has  but  small  assist- 
ance, 17409. 

Philbin,  John,  Coursepark,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Castlebar. 

Rent,  £16  16s.;  valuation,  £13  10s.,  17414. 
Has  to  go  to  England  to  earn  the  rent,  17415.  The 
work  there  is  falling  off,  17418-23. 

Philbin,  Peter,  Garryduff,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Castlebar. 

Rents  seven  acres  of  Lord  Lucan,  a sort  of  town- 
park,  at  £22  16s.  (id.,  17428.  Cannot  make  the 
rent  now,  17435. 


Doyle,  Michael,  Coursepark,  Co.  Mayo,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Rent  too  high,  17435:  Farm  taken  by  his  father 
tor  self  and  sons,  as  a matter  of  swap,  17439. 


Gorman,  Patrick,  Manulla,  Co.  Mayo,  and  others; 
Tenant  Farmers. — Castlebar. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  Ormsby;  rent,  £10  10s.;  valuation, 
£5  13s.,  17469.  P.  Walsh,  a tenant  and  also  i 
servant  to  agent,  for  going  to  races,  was  evicted  about 
mteen  years  ago ; Eleanor  Carroll  because  she  would 
not  consult  landlord  abouta  liusbandfor  her  daughter, 
who  was  to  remain  with  her  mother;  Richard 
-Barrett  without  cause ; Pat  Gorman  because  he  had 
too  many  children  (his  rent  was  paid),  17446-17460. 
■Kents  were  raised  about  six  years  ago,  17470. 
Agent  is  Mr.  F.  O’Donnell ; he  took  some  of  these 
holdings  himself,  17458-62. 

Kennedy,  James,  Go.  Mayo  ; Tenant  Parmer.— Castle- 
bar. 

Is  in  landlord’s  service  at  8 d.  a-day.  Asked 
S VGap,  hls  croP  and  was  refused.  Cut  it  at 
iBht  after  been  forbidden  to  do  so  by  landland. 

°S-  once  hy  his  “aster  when  annoyed. 
SltSf  bagf  °f  chamPions,  but  they  are  all  eaten. 

ent,  i valuation,  £2  10s.,  17476-80. 


Flynn,  Martin,  Catford,- Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Farmer.—. 
Castlebar. 

His  brother  Pat  holds  five  or  six  acres  from  Mrs. 
F.  Kenny,  at  rent  of  £9.  All  her  tenants  work  in 
England,  17481-92. 

Horan,  Henry,  Clogher  Lynch,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Another  tenant  to  Mrs.  Kemiy.  Rent  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  £18  ; about  twenty-six  years  ago 
(not  at  dropping  of  a lease)  rent  raised  to  £30 ; 
about  twenty-four  years  ago  rent  raised  to  £48 ; 
no  change  since  ; five  or  six  cottiers  are  liable  for 
this  rent,  17492-17504. 

Malley,  Anthony,  Carrajames,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Tenant  to  Messrs.  Ormsby  and  Miller.  Pro- 
duced list  of  rent  and  valuation  of  holdings,  and 
considers  rent  too  high.  Present  rents  fixed  four- 
teen years’ ago,  17505-27. 

Egan,  John,  Knockbawn,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Farmer. 
—Castlebar. 

He  and  Mr.  M.  Walsh  tenants  of  General  Cox 
^ Knockbawn,  valuation  £8,  rent,  £11  2s.  9 d., 
17534;  fixed  eighteen  years  ago;  land  used  to  be 
15s.  an  acre,  raised  to  25s.  twenty-two  years  ago, 
17531  ; sale  of  interest  is  allowed,  knew  of  only  one 
case,  17542-3. 

Walsh,  Edward,  Knockbawn,  Co.  Mayo ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Castlebar. 

General  Cox  raised  his  rent  £4,  17547. 

Gannon , James,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant  Farmer.— Custle- 

J.  Gannon’s  father  is  tenant  to  Colonel  Cuffe  for 
ten  acres,  at  £13  10s. ; too  high ; same  for  twenty- 
four  years,  17550-1.  People  cannot  now  pay  the 
rent  they  used  to  pay.  English  wages  worse. 
Crops  very  bad  now.  Land  has  got  worse,  17552-62. 

has  reclaimed  and  improved  somewhat, 

O’Donnell,  Francis,  Esq.,  Castlebar,  Counties  Mayo 
and  Sligo ; Land  Agent. — Castlebar. 

Tenant  farmer  and  land  agent  to  Sir  R.  Palmer 
in  Sligo  and  Mayo  ; holds  land  under  Lord  Lucan, 
Sir.  R.  Palmer,  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  Mi-.  Miller;  pay- 
ing about  £800  a year  rent,  17577-81, 17597.  On 
Sir  R.  Palmer’s  estate,  when  leases  fell  in  it  used  to 
be  the  custom,  about  twenty  years  ago,  to  have  the 
land  surveyed,  revalued,  and  striped,  when  the 
occupymg  tenants  used  to  pay  so  much  to  the  tenant 
sent  away ; now  landlord  takes  place  of  occupying 
tenants,  17583.  Does  not  believe  that  D.  Duffy  was. 
treated  so  in  1869  ; he  may  have  lost  a little  in  the. 
striping;  some  lose,  some  gain,  17582-7.  As  re- 
gards fines,  W.  Flanagan  never  was  fined  for  not 
paymg  his  rent  in  time,  he  may  have  had  to  pay 
legal  costs,  17588,  If  tenants  did  not.  whitewash 
then-  houses  once  a year  they  were  liable  to  a fine  of 
os. ; out  of  1,650  tenants  five  or  six  may  have  been 
fined ; does  not  remember  a case  for  the  last  ten  years, 
17592.  No  fines  for  cutting  turf;  if  on  a townland 
where  turf. was  running  short,  a man  cut  more  than  a 
certain  amount  he  had  to  pay  for  the  excess,  17593. 
Quite  untrue  that  he  compelled  tenants  to  save  hay 
for  him ; any  arrangement  was  made  in  open  mar- 
ket without  pressure,  17595.  On  Ormsby  and 
Miller’s  estate  most  positively  denies  that  W. 
Foster  was  evicted  for  refusing  to  work  at  8d.  a 
day,  it  was  for  non-payment  of  rent ; also  that  P. 
Walsh  was  evicted  for  going  to  races ; forgets  why  he 
was,  17597.  Eleanor  Carroll  may  have  been,  because 
she  married  her  daughter  without  consent  to  a man 
who  was  to  reside  in  the  house— this  to  prevent 
subdivision ; there  had  been  a grown'  up  man  in  the 
house,  rlie  rule  is  that  one  person  may  be  married 
mil  come  into  the  house,  17604.  Nonsense  that 
f • Gannon  was  evicted  because  he  had  a large  family 
17 609.  Does  not  remember  why  J.  Kennedy  or 
J.  David  were  evicted,  17613.  Has  some  land 
k 
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(LDonnell,  Francis— continued. 

that  was  in  possession  of  Burke,  Walsh,  and  Can-oil, 

9Bd  ™ wasted  by  “'em,  17618  Beto™ -U 
these  evictions  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  i I (3 1 J. 
Eightpence  a day  was  the  common  rate  of  wages  at 
the  time  before  referred  to,  17621.  All  these 
tenants  were  labourers, and  thought  they  were  fumed 
when  former  employer  died,  17621.  Did  not  come 
prepared  to  answer  particular  questions  about  any 
but  Palmer’s  estate,  17623.  Land  is  light  limestone 
running  into  bog ; tenants'  have  made  any  existing 
reclamation,  17627.  Rents  in  cases  where  men 
used  to  make  money  by  labour  may  now  be  too 
high,  • 17626.  Palmer’s  Mayo  estate  let  at  lo-2- 
per  cent.,  unleased  agricultural  lands  at  12  per 
cent.,  grass  land  and  mountain  at  30'  per  cent,  over- 
valuation. Mayo  estate  86,578  acres  ; leased  lands 
14,793:  number  of  tenants  1,637 ; 366  pay  over  *10 
rent.  Sligo  estate  21,191  acres,  17623-30,  17630. 
Number  of  evictions  for  ten  years  ending  I8bJ— 
thirty-one  for  non-payment,  and.eight  on  the  titles 
of  the  eight  real  evictions  only  three  tenant 
resided  on  the  estate.  For  ten  years  ending  1879, 
two  for  non-payment  and  six  on  the  title,  but  five 
were  to  have  grazings  jin  two  cases  tenants  - interest 
sold  by  sheriff,  and  in  three  the  farms  sublet, 
17630-1.  £7,078  borrowed  under  Land  Improve- 

ment Acts  (four-fifths  for  Mayo  estate);  £2,397  under 
Arterial  Drainage  Act,  and  £4,302  spent  in  build- 
in*  fencing,  draining,  etc.,  partly  m budding  upon 
squaring  farms.  Landlord  contributes  £5  towards 
building  cottages,  17631.  A general  fixing ; of 
rents  was  in  1854;  none  since  then,  1763,1. 
Last  two  years  hard  on  tenants,  li63j.  Caves 
instances  of  demands  made  for  abatements  ; none 
o-ranted.  It  has  been  put  into  the  people  s head 
that  rent  ought  not  to  be  more  than  the  valuation. 
Bad  times  have  cleared  the  people  out  ; camiot  won- 
der at  their  being  Unreasonable,  17633-5-,.  There 
is  waste  land  which  would  be  an  unprofitable  gift ; 
not  much  reclaimed  by  tenants,  17653.  Money 
has  been  spent  in  drainage  for  tenants.  Rents  not 
raised  for  improvements,  17665.  Loan  from  Board 
of  Works  repaid  by  Sir  R.  Palmer,  17666.  Tenants 
will  not  keep  drains  clear;  say  it  will  not  drain 
past  their  neighbour,  17667-68. 

Daly,  Mr.  James,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo;  Newspaper 
Editor  and  Tenant  Farmer. — Castlebar. 

Farmer  and  Newspaper  Editor,  made  statement 
living  both  valuation  and  rents  on  some  holdings 
of  Mr.  O.  Blake,  Col.  Seymour,  Mr.  Lambert,  Miss 
Martin,  Mr.  Lynskey,  Mr.  M.  M'Donhell,  Sir  R. 
Palmer,  Miss  Lynch,  and  Mrs.  F.  Kenny,  Sir  it. 

L.  Blosse,  Mrs.  Acton,  Marquess  of  Sligo,  Col.  Logan, 
Anthony  Ormsby,  and  others,  17669-86.  Can 
speak  from  knowledge  of  fifty  estates  m the  county, 
17671  Thinks  Mr.  Ormsby  Blake  increased  his 
rents  in  1868,  17671,  Colonel  Seymour’s  rack- 
rents  caused  a meeting  at  Milltown,  17671.  Mr. 
Lambert  raised  rents  on  the  tenants’  industry, 
17673.  Men  who  were  comfortable  tenants  on 
Mr.  M'Donnell’s  estate,  when  he  bought  it,  eighteen 
years  ago,  are  now  insolvent,  17673.  Sir  Roger 
Palmer5 refuses  abatements;  his  new  lettings  are 
over-rented,  17673.  There  was  a middleman,  a 
member  of  the  Palmer  family  before;  the  rents 
were  raised  from£45  to  £101,  17674  Distress^ on 
Clogher  Lynch  and  Catford  estate,  1/676  8.  Pro- 
cesses served  on  Sir  R.  L.  Blosse’s  estate,  libib. 
Arbitrary  refit-raising  on  ditto,  17678.  Mrs.  Actons 
estate ; rents  too  high,  17678.  Marquess  of  Sligo  s, 
the  people  are  rackrented,  paupers,  and  starving,  even 
in  plentiful  years,  17678.  Colonel  Logan’s  rackrents, 

17678.  Anthony  Ormsby’s  rules  excessive  and  ob- 
jectionable ; the-  Land  League  farm  at  Ballintaffy ; a 
house  builtin  a sandpit,  tenant  having  a more  suitable 
one  already  ; then  ejected,  and  £5  compensation 
awarded,  17678.  William  Meade,  Swinford,  pawn- 
broker, rents  increased,  people  pauperized,  17678. 
Statement  of  rents  in  Claremorris  union,  17678.  Lord 


Oranmore  got  his  tenants,  out,  and  now  lets  the 
lands  annually  by  auction,  17678.  W.  M./Bourke, 
cases  of  rent-raising,  17678.  Estate  of  the  late  Geo. 
Clive  M p.,  reclaimed  lands ; rent,  much  above  the 
valuation,  17678.  Estate  of  Captain  Twinford  the 
same,  17678.  Estates  of  C.  M.  Coyne  and  Arthur 
Bingham,  the  same;  duty  work  exacted,  17678. 
Thomas  Billington,  the  same ; T.  C.  Walsh,  cases 
of  ejectment- for  non-payment  of  high  rents;  the 
land  dear  at  the  valuation,  17-678.  Bernard  Coyne, 
rent-raising,  17678.  F.  L.  Comyn  ejectments  served  , 
for  non-payment  of  rackrents,  17678.  SirCompton 
Domvile,  prohibition  of  marriage,  17678.  Mr. 
Pratt,  rents  doubled,  17678.  Lord  Lucan  has  ab- 
sorbed the  good  land,  and  driven  out  the  tenants, 
17678.  James  Faulkner,  Mrs.  Ruane,  John 
Coyne,  cases  of  high  rent,  17678.  Tenants 
in  town  to-day  to  give  evidence  are  being  served 
with  processes  for  rent,  17685.  Good  fattening 
lands  are  worth  tenement  valuation,  or  perhaps 
more  ; poor  land  is  too  high  at  it ; taken . aU  in  all 
tenement  valuation  is  a fair  valuation,  17bbb. 
Waste  lands  ought  to  be  purchased  by  Government, 
let  in  parcels  of  20  or  30  acres  to  tenants  in  over- 
crowded districts,  who  should  be  started  with 
capital  to  be  repaid,  with  purchase-money,  in  . 35 
years,  by  instalments.  Farmers  in  Mayo  would  like 
this.  155,000  waste  acres  in  Erns,  and  100, UUU  in 
Tyrawley  barony,  17689-91.  Amplifies  suggestion 
17692-6  Land  League  encouraged  payment  of 
rents  to  Colonel  Cuffe,  a good  landlord,  17697. 
Absenteeism  the  curse  of  the  country  ; ought  to  be 
taxed,  17698.  An  Act  giving  perfect  security, 
arranging  valuation  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
allowing  tenant  to  sell  his  interest  absolutely,  with 
provisions  for  creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  would 
meet  the  present  case.  Is  a Land  Leaguer,  but 
would  fight  against  revolution ; the  people  are  misre- 
presented ; was  himself  foolishly  arrested  lately, 
17699  17700.  Question  will  never  be  settled  unless 
a tribunal  has  power  to  settle  rents  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  17701.  Cases  above  referred  to 
are  returned  as  representing  the  general  rate  ot 
rents  upon  the  named  estates,  17702-8.  Case  on 
Bernard  Coyne’s  estate,  17711. 

Stephens.  Rev.  John,  C.C. — Castlebar. 

A mistake  to  send  people  out  of  the  country ; 
enough  of  reclaimable-  land  in  it ; 5,500,000  is  not 
overpopulation  for  Ireland,  17709-11.  Old  land- 
lords frequently  forget  then-  duties,  but  never  then- 
rights  ; still,  are  a thousand  times  better  than  pur- 
chasers in  Land  Courts,  17711.  Tenants  ought  to 
be  purchasers  by  means  of  loans  repayable,  m 30 
years,  17711. 

Fox,  Patrick,  senior,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Roscommon. 

Tenant  of  Rev.  R.  P.  Jackson,  Castlemmes,  agent, 
C.  Allen,  esq.,  17712-5.  Complains,  of  rise  of  rent 
twenty-two  years  ago,  17716-9.  Farms  36a.  3k.  of 
rocky  land,  very  poor,  17720-1.  Had  to  enter  into 
a written  agreement,  unwillingly,  17722.  The  rent 
was  raised  from  £33  6s.  to  £60;  the valuation  is 
£23  10s.,  17716-9,  17732-4.  The  holding  is  sub- 
divided, but  is  held  as  one,  17730-1,  17734. 

Fox,  William,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer.— Roscom- 
mon. 

Valuation,  £11 ; rent,  £60,  17734. 

Garrihan,  Patrick,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer.— Ros- 
common. t+ 

Rent,  £14  10s. ; valuation,  £8  5s.,  1773o.  It  l 
a subdivided  holding,  17736-41.  The  rent  for  the 
three  is  £36;  raised  from  £20;  the  valuation 
£21 10s.,  17742-5.  Farms  twenty-one  and  half  acres, 
not  good.’  land,  all  in  grass,  177 46-9.  Does  not  bye 
on  it,  17749-51.  Has  another  holdingfrom  Captain 
Goff';  the  rent  is  unreasonable  enough,  £12  10s., 
30s.  higher  than  the  valuation,  17751-5.  It  was 
raised  three  years  ago,  £3  12s.  6 d.,  17756. 
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Garrihan,  James  senior,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. 
—Roscommon. 

Holds  jointly  at  £36;  raised  from  £20  10s., 
17757-9.  Valuation,.  £19  5s.,  17760.  The  rise 
twenty-two  years  ago,  17761..  Lives  on  Captain 
Goff’s  estate;  pays  £16;  valuation,  £12  15s., 
17763-5.  A rise  was  made  fourteen  years  ago, 
17766-70. 

Garrihan,  James,  junior,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. 
— Roscommon. 

Lives  on  the  land  ; has  spent  £70  on  a house; 
is  not  allowed  to  break  up  an  acre  of  meadow ; has 
three  acres  of  tillage,  17771.  Has  not  been  allowed 
any  reduction,  17776. 

Hanly,  Thomas,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. — Ros- 
common. 

Pays  £4  rent;  valuation,  £2  15s.,  17777.  Has 
two  acres,  one  heathy  moor,  not  worth  15s.,  17779. 
The  rise  was  from  36s.,  17783. 

Gannon,  Thomas,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. — Ros- 
common. 

Pent,  £25  ; valuation,  £15  5s.,  17784—5.  Hng 
nursed  the  land  five  years,  never  breaking  a sod,  and, 
if  he  never  eats  a bit,  it  is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent, 
177S6.  All  in  grass  but  two  acres;  not  worth 
more  than  14s.  an  acre,  17787.  Was  going  to  be 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  settled  it, 
177 87-98.  Came  from  America,  married  the  widow 
of  the  tenant,  and  settled  down  in  it,  having  a few 
pounds  which  are  gone,  17788-9,  17797. 

Shea,  James,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. — Roscom- 
mon. 

Holds  four  acres ; rent,  £5  ; valuation,  30s., 
17799-801.  The  rise  was  from  30s.  twenty-two 
years  ago ; we  had  reclaimed  all  but  one  acre,  and 
we  never  reclaimed  that  since,  17802-4.  ., 

M‘Garry,  John,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. — Ros- 
common. 

Pays  £37  for  twenty-seven  acres ; valuation, 
£27, 17805-7.  Rent  paid  up  to  the  last  year  or  so, 
17813.  Produces  return  of  rents,  valuation,  former 
rent  up  to  1859,  and  number  of  acres  of  thirteen 
tenants,  17817. 

M'Donnett,  Mr.  John,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. — 
Roscommon. 

Holds  300  acres  of  bog,  worth  nothing,  17818. 
Has  seventy-five  acres  of  grass-land,  17819-21. 
Pays  £130  to  Mr.  Jackson,  17822-5.  Father  took 
a lease  twenty-six  years  ago  for  twenty  years,  and 
on  expiration  £40  additional  was  put  on,  17826-8. 
The  bog  could  be  reclaimed,  if  the  landlord  laid  out 
anything  on  drainage,  17830-2.  Cannot  reclaim, 
from  the  way  the  rent  is  raised,  17833-4. 

Murphy,  Thomas,  Holly  well,  Co.  Roscommon ; Tenant 
F armer.  — Roscommon. 

Mr.  T.  Murphy  and  thirteen  tenants  individually 
examined  as  to  Colligue  estate  (G.  Goodall,  Esq., 
owner;  Crawford  Allen,  Esq.,  agent),  17836.  Land 
rocky  and  boggy.  Rents  too  high ; raised  in  1867, 
17841.  A deposit  of  more  than  a year’s  rent  taken 
by  landlord  at  beginning  of  each  tenancy;  no  re- 
ceipt given  for  it,  nor  interest  paid,  17851.  All 
buildings,  improvements,  and  reclamations  done  by 
tenants  or  their  predecessors,  17862.:  Turbary  Is.  6 <7. 
a perch.  Land  planted  or  taken  from  tenants,  and 
m some  cases  no  reduction  in  rent ; raised  in  one 
case.  Puts  in  schedule  of  names  of  twenty-five 
tenants,  present  rent,  former  rent,  valuation,  and 
amount  of  “ deposit,”  17862. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Pays  £66  ; raised  from  £47  8s.  in  1867,17862  ; 
has  improved,  17866. 

Monaghan,  Patrick,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Has  reclaimed  land  ; all  red  bog,  17870. 

Banahan,  William,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
F aimer. — Roscommon. 

Lost  four  acres  of  his  best  land ; rent  reduced, 


but  not  enough,  17872.  The  deposit  was  to  secure 
the  landlord ; he  raised  the  rents  so  high  he  thought 
the  tenants  would  fail,  17875 ; are  running  in  debt 
for  it,  17876. 

Cowry,  Patrick,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
F armer. — Roscommon. 

Holds  twenty-seven  acres  at  £47, 17878.  Tenants 
pay  for  bog,  .17885. 

M‘Dermott,  Thomas,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Rent  £20,  valuation  £10  18s.;  paid  the -deposit, 
17887 ; went  in  last  November,  17894. 

O' Matty,  John,  Castlemines,  Tenant  Farmer. — Ros- 
common. 

Consented  that  some  spots  on  his  farm  should  be 
planted  by  landlord ; afterwards  asked  for  compen- 
sation; got  notice  to  quit,  and.  rent  was  raised  £4 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  17907.  Got  'notices  to 
quit ; if  he  had  known  he  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  improvement,  would  have  refused  to  pay 
increased  rent ; thought  that  only  small  tenants  re- 
siding on  farms  had  such  a right,  17919;  he  lives 
off  his  holding,  17922. 

Ward,  J ohn,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
F armer. — Roscommon. 

Two  acres  of  five  have  been  taken  away,  and  rent 
raised,  17923  ; has  paid  it  twenty-three  years, 

Madden,  Patrick,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Rent  raised  from  17s.  Qd.  an  acre  to  £1  12s., 
17927. 


Farrell,  John,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 

, Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Rent  raised  twenty-four  years  ago,  17937-9. 

Farrell,  Patrick,.  Colligue,  Co.  E.oscommon,  Tenant. 
F armer.  — Roscommon. 

Rent  raised  nineteen  years  ago,  17930.  Father- 
in-law  built  a house,  and  made  improvements, 
17932.  Mrs.  Farrell  was  worn  down  with  debt, . 
and  the  neighbours  afraid  to  take  her  in,  17952. 

Farrell,  Mrs.  Edward,  Colligue,  C.o.  Roscommon, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Was  put  out  for  non-payment  of  rent  last  April, 
17935.  Owed  £21 ; had  a deposit  of  £10  in  the 
landlord’s  hands,  which  recovered,  17940.  Hus- 
band in  England,  17969.  Was  put  into  gaol  three 
times  for  returning  to  the  house,  17951. 


Brennan,  Mrs.,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant. 

Roscommon. 

Is  about  to  be  turned  out;  owes  two  years’  rent, . 
17957.  The  landlord  has  £3  in  his  pocket,  17960.. 

Kelly,  Patrick,  Colligue,  Co.  Roscommon,  Tenant 
F armer.  — Roscommon. 

W as  forced  to  build  a barn  and  piggery ; has- 
built  and  repaired  house,  and  not  been  raised  ; Mr. 
Smith,  the  agent,  treated  him  well,  17965. 

Rilroe,  Mr.  James,  Castlecoote,  Co.  Roscommon; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  on  Mr.  Lecky’s  estate,  near  Castlecoote, 
along  the  river  Suck.  Agent-,  Mr.  Hugh  Smith, 
and  landlord  both  live  in  Coleraine,  17966.  Handed 
in  schedule  of  particulars,  showing  complaints  of 
tenants,  17969.  Rent  used  to  be  £27  18s.  9 d. ; raised 
in  1856  to  £42  7s.  6c?. — 75  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s 
valuation,  17979.  £10  3s.  9c?.  has  lately  been 

taken  off.  Went  to  Coleraine  and  saw  Mr.  Lecky, 
17975.  Other  tenants  allowed  only  124  per  cent/ 

1 7 983.  Estate  in  Lecky  family  about  seventy  years ; 
formerly  Mitchell  estate,  17966-86.  George  Smith’ 
aged  eighty-two,  uncle  of  witness,  is  a yearly  tenant- 
reclaimed  10  acres  of  furze ; built  premises  costing 
£500;  dwelling-house  two  stories  high,  barn,  straw 
house,  carhouse,  shed  for  forty  head  of  cattle,  and 
cowhouse  for  ten,  all  slated.  This  done  before  1856, 
and  was  valued  for  rent,  witness  believes,  1798?! 
William,  son  of  George  Clarke,  used  to.  hold  34  acres, 
valuation  £43,  rent  £83.  Died,  leaving  four  children 
k 2 
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Kilroe,  James — continued. 

acred  eight  to  fourteen.  Now,  practically,  holdings 
of  George  and  William  are  one.  So  much  money 
sunk  where  the  children  will  not  be  able  to  live  out 
of  the  laud,  17990.  Lost  land  for  the  river  buck 
drainage,  18004.  A year’s  rent  is  due  on  all  the 
estate,  18009.  Complaints  of  Mr.  O’Rorke  as  land- 
lord, 18010.  Dangerous  to  have  a landlord  like 
Mr.Lecky  alongside  of  Sir  C.  Coote,  with  whom  all 
satisfied,  18014.  Mr.  Holmes  will  get  all  rents  for 
Captain  Goff,  Lord  Crofton,  and  Mr.  Caulfield, 
18016. 

Downey,  Mr.  Joseph,  Kilruskey,  Co.  Roscommon; 

Tenant  Farmer. — lioscommon. 

Tenant,  four  miles  from  Roscommon,  to  Mrs. 
Diccby.  None  of  her  tenants  are  dissatisfied  with 
her.  Free  sale  allowed  to  ' the  tenants,  18019-24. 
Knows  Mr.  GoodalPs,  Cooltigue;  valuation  £268 
14s.;  old  rent  in  Mr.  Black eney’s  time  .£308  12s. 
When  Mr.  Goodall  bought  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  rents  raised  to  £431  10s.  Tenants  in  state 
of  beggary;  got  relief  from  Committee  during 
last  twelve  months  ; caused  by  bad  times  and  high 
rents.  £408  belonging  to.  tenants  deposited  with 
landlord.  High  rents  enforced  under  threats  of 
eviction,  18024-37.  Fail-mount  was  rented  at  £300 
odd  by  Mrs.  Lyster  six  or  seven  years  ago ; it  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Hudson,  who  receives  £600  odd ; 
tenants  beggared;  including  waste  land,  must  be 
£1  8s.  an  acre;  holdings  average  12  to  14  acres; 
crops  were  bad  this  year.  Three  evictions,  but  none 
carried  out,  as  indignation  meeting  held,  18038-77. 
An  anonymous  case  of  raising  vent  unfairly.  Tenants 
not  able  to  pay  rent,  nor  to  pay  for  what  they  eat ; 
witness  knows  it,  as  he  is  in  business  ; there  were 
ejectments,  but  no  evictions.  Father  O’Connor  in- 
terfered ; case  appeared  in  newspapers.  Four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  was  given  as  an  abatement, 
18079-96. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Denis,  Rockfield,  Co.  Roscommon; 

Tenant-farmer,  Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  Dunne,  at  Rockfield,  three  miles 
from  Roscommon,  holds  forty-seven  acres  under 
lease  made  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  for  twenty- 
one  or  a life,  18097.  His  son’s  still  living.  With 
regard  to  previous  lease  at  rent  of  £12  2s.  4 d.,  dis- 
] nites  as  to  survival  of  life  in  lease,  landlord  insisted 
on  rent  of  £50,  still  unpaid,  18101.  Sank  at  least 
£200  in  machinery  and  kilns  instead  of  old  works 
of  a mill  on  holding.  Mill  not  paying  now,  18102. 
Was  shifted  about  arbitrarily  from  another  holding, 
and  moved  to  a holding  from  which  a tenant  had 
been  turned  out,  1S112.  Landlord  promised  he 
would  make  his  place  worth  the  rent  overcharged, 
but  never  did,  IS  114. 

Doorley,  John,  Rockfield,  Co.  Roscommon  ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Holds  land  next  to  O’Brien’s  at  £1  an  acre;  too 
much.  He  made  all  improvements  himself.  Has 
always  paid  rent  when  demanded,  18121-38. 

Glancy,  James,  Esq.,  Enfield,  Castlerea,  Co.  Roscom- 
mon ; Tenant  Farmer  and  Landowner. — Ros- 
common. 

Is  connected  with  2,500  acres ; 500  acres  let  to 
tenants,  the  rest  in  his  own  hands,  partly  his  own, 
partly  rented,  18139-43.  Tenants  in  his  district 
have  the  right  of  selling  their  interest.  Has  paid 
outgoing  tenants  four  years’  purchase ; rent  not 
affected  by  custom  of  sale ; purchased  land  in  1862, 
and  did  not  alter  rents  since;  raising  of  rent  not 
general  latterly,  18144-55.  Most  large  grass  farms 
held  on  lease  for  thirty-one  years  usually ; restrictive 
covenants  unusual;  fines  sometimes  paid;  witness 
fined  down  rent  of  lease  from  Lord  Crofton  for 
Duke  of  Connaught’s  life;  since  Land  Act  tenants 
not  anxious  to  get  leases,  before  it  they  were, 
18156-64.  Tenement  valuation  not  uniform,  in 
some  places  sufficient,  in  others  not  enough  for 
rent;  gave  an  instance.  Excluding  grass  farms, 
rents  on  large  estates  about  equal  to  tenement 
valuation,  in  new  lettings  20  or  25  per  cent. 


more  is  charged;  the  rent  I pay  not  changed 
since  1862,  by  Lady  Johnston,  it  is  same  as 
tenement  valuation;  it  is  grass  land  of  good 
quality,  18165-76.  Landlords  generally  execute 
arterial  drainage,  and  sometimes  thorough  drains 
and  road  making;  spent  £1,000  (Board  of  Works 
loan),  chiefly  on  land  in  his  own  hands  ; tenants  are 
in  the  houses  he  found  them  in,  no  new  building. 
Land  Act  has  certainly  checked  landlords’  improve- 
ments; in  some  cases  works  in  progress  were 
stopped.  Tenants  have  not  improved  more  since 
Land  Act,  18177-84.  Large,  but  not  small, 
tenants  have  purchased;  his  brother  bought  by 
private  sale;  wanted  loan  from  Board  of  Works,  but 
refused,  except  on  Land  Court  title;  was  obliged  to 
do  without  loan  rather  than  face  expense  and  delay. 
Tenants  cannot  afford  to  withdraw  their  working 
capital  in  order  to  purchase,  even  when  Government 
advances  part;  men  who  have  saved  money  could 
buy,  18184-91.  Not  any  reclaimable  land  in  dis- 
trict ; plenty  of  bogs,  but  irreclaimable  until  cut 
away,  then  very  valuable ; large  reclamation  failed 
on  Mr.  Pollock’s  property,  clay  sank  through  light 
soil,  18192-6.  Owners  of  large  pasture  farms  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  compensationfor  planting,  for  shelter, 
and  for  fencing  and  dividing  land ; 100  acres  un- 
divided do  not  feed  as  much  stock  as  fort§acres  divided 
by  hedges,  the  improvement  should  be  actual  and  per- 
manent ; would  give  no  compensation  to  such  farmers 
for  disturbance.  No  tillage  in  district,  crops  won’t 
ripen  ; sheep  pay  small  farmers  better,  18196-18211. 
M‘ Donnell,  Farrell,  Esq.,  Co.  Roscommon  ; Land- 
owner,  Merchant  and  Trader. — Roscommon. 

Landowner,  rental  £1,300,  also  farms  300  acres, 
and  is  a merchant  and  trader  in  Roscommon,  18212. 
Wishes  to  speak  generally  of  protection  for  improve- 
ments in  houses  in  towns  as  well  as  on  farms;  lost 
£280  by  improving  a house  in  town,  1S215.  A 
landlord  who  has  not  contributed  towards  improve- 
ments has  no  right  to  charge  additional  rent  for 
improved  value;  landlord  ought  to  be  placed  on 
same  footing  as  other  creditors,  with  exception  of 
one  year’s  rent,  18215.  Landlord  can  now  evict 
for  two  years’  rent,  he  ought  not  to  have  power 
to  eject  for  more  than  a year’s  rent,  18129.  If  a 
landlord  ejected  for  two  or  three  years’  rent,  he 
should  realize  value  of  tenant’s  interest,  keep  a 
year’s  rent,  and  rank  with  other  creditors  against 
balance  of  value  of  interest,  18224. 

A.B. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  five  miles  from  Roscommon ; land  bad ; 
liable  to  floods;  valuation  £3  5s.,  18228.  Rent 
raised  to  £8  twenty-five  year’s  ago,  too  high,  not 
able  to  pay  it  now,  a struggle  in  good  times,  18232. 
Does  not  go  to  England ; works  about  140  days  a 
year  with  landlord,  Is.  6</.  a day  last  summer ; lias 
paid  last  year’s  rent  in  labour,  18238.  Would  be 
Mad  to  go  if  landlord  would  give  something,  18242. 
The  holding  would  not  support  him  rent  free,  18249. 


Mullaley,  James,  Lisagallin,  Co.  Roscommon ; Tenant 
Farmer.  — Roscommon. 

Tenant  three  miles  from  Roscommon,  to  J.  P- 
Corny,  a middleman,  who  bought  in  1874,  18250. 
Valuation  of  land,  18s.  an  acre;  of  land  and  three 
houses,  £4  15s. ; old  rent,  £5  3s. ; rent  since  1874, 
£6  8s.  18154.  Is  a carpenter,  lives  by  his  trade, 
loses  by  land,  18255. 

Mills,  Michael,  Lisagallin,  Co.  Roscommon ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  J.  P.  Conry;  handed  in  schedule  of 
tenants’  names  and  particulars;  not  a head  land- 
lord, but  middleman ; that  does  harm,  18258.  Mr. 
Conry  bought  for  £3,300,  and  of  it  borrowed  £1,700 
from  Board  of  Works,  18263-71.  ' Landlord  does 
not  improve  holdings,  18274. 


Kilroe,  Laurence,  Aughagower,  Co.  Roscommon; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  Pakenham  Mahon  at  Augha- 
cower,  18276.  Tenement  valuation  too  high;  old 
rent,  £16  ; raised  to  £25  in  1859,  18277.  Was 
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Kilroe,  Laurence — continued. 

offered  lease  at  £16  ; regret's  having  refused  it, 
18285.  Spent  £100  in  improvements,  18284. 
Large  farmers  on  estate  comfortable ; small  have 
been  getting  relief,  18294.  Mr.  Mahon  lets  land 
at  Strokestown  low,  18299.  Witness  lives  by 
exporting  eggs  and  butter,  18302. 

Kelly,  Michael,  Lisanedin,  Co.  Roscommon;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  O’Rorke  at  Lisanedin.  Valuation, 
£10  13s.  6<f.,  rent,  £16,  18303.  Twelve  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  O’Rorke  succeeded,  rent  raised  for  two 
years ; reverted  to  old  rent,  18308.  No  tenants 
have  sold  interest  or  left  estate,  18325.  Refused 
to  pay  May  rent  without  reduction,  18334. 
Kilmartin,  Thomas,  Cloonenbawn,  Co.  Roscommon ; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  at  Dunne’s  Cloonenbawn  estate  in  Chan- 
cery, 18335.  Rent  raised  to  £2  nine  years  ago ; £1 
was  the  first  rent  he  paid ; it  used  to  be  5s.,  18339. 
Cut-away  bog  reclaimed  by  tenant,  18340.  Some- 
times works  for  Is.  a day,  with  food  occasionally, 
18350. 

Doran,  Andrew,  Cloonenbawn,  Co.  Roscommon ; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  on  Dunne’s  estate ; no  complaint  except 
want  of  passage  refused  by  neighbours,  which 
prevents  him  from  making  the  rent,  18357-70. 

Waldron,  Martin  J. , Athleague,  Co.  Roscommon ; 
Tenan  t F armer. — Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  Messrs.  J" ameson  and  West  for  nine 
acres  of  Athleague.  Valuation  £7,  rent  £10  3s.  id. 
for  thirty  years  before  1873,  when  on  account  of 
lands  being  affected  by  old  unheard  of  lease  (Taaffe 
to  West)  witness  was.  processed  for  rent  of  £16, 
which  was  recovered:  lease  expired  in  1874, 
18371-84. 

Doorley,  Mr.  J.  C.,  Roscommon,  Merchant  and  Tenant 
F arm  er.  — -Roscom/mon. 

Draper  in  Roscommon,  and  tenant-farmer ; for- 
merly a pupil  at  Albert  model  farm,  18385.  Toole 
eight  acres  from  Mr.  M.  Nolan  ; paid  fine  of  £3  an 
acre;  valuation  £7,  rent  £16  16s. ; spent  much  in 
drainage,  18387.  Fears  that  because  he  does  not 
live  on  farm  he  could  have  no  claim  for  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  if  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  18389.  Landlords  raise  the  rent  if  tenants 
improve  land,  18391. 

Kelly,  J ohn,  Co.  Roscommon  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Ros- 
common. 

Holds  under  Mr.  Nolan;  valuation  £6  10s.,  rent 
£20  ; evicted  for  non-payment  of  a year’s  rent, 
1S392-6. 

Flynn,  Peter  and  John,  Derry  Carberry,  Co.  Ros- 
common ; Tenant  Farmers. — Roscommon. 
Tenants  to  Mr.  P.  Mahon.  Landlord  proposed  in 
1851  to  pay  half  for  certain  buildings  ; levelled  old 
buildings  then,  but  unable  to  rebuild  until  1870  ; 
spent  £400 ; landlord  refused  to  contribute  ; rent 
raised  £5  in  1859  to  £19  15s.  for  seventeen  acres  ; 
this  raising  after  striping,  18397-18404. 

:Jf orris,  Patrick,  Co.  Roscommon  ; Tenant  Farmer. — 
Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  W aitman.  Rents  raised  four  or 
five  years  ago ; too  high ; improved  and  built  without 
aid  of  landlord,  18405-34. 

Kennedy,  John,  and  others,  County  Roscommon; 
Contractor  and  Tenant  Farmers. — Roscommon. 
Rent  raised  four  or  five  years  ago,  £17,  18426. 
Too  high,  18427.  Landlord  stopped  drainage 
works  by  Lord  Crofton,  18428.  Others  confirm, 
18428.  ’ 

Kelly,  Edward,  County  Roscommon,  Tenant  Farmer. 
— Roscommon. 

Tenant  of  Mr.  Waitman,  18430.  Rent  raised 
on  improvements,  18432.  Others  confirm,  18433. 
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Kaughten,  Patrick,  Feeragh,  Co.  Roscommon  ; Tenant 
F armer.  — Roscommon. 

Tenant  to  Mr.  Fawcett.  Rents  in  excess  of 
valuation  ; last  raised  about  ten  years  ago ; tenants 
have  built  and  improved  at  their  own  expense, 
18455-62. 

Kelly,  William,  County  Roscommon ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Roscommon. 

Rent  raised  in  the  famine  time,  not  since,  18445. 
Brannon,  Michael,  County  Roscommon;  Tenant 
F armer.  — Roscommon. 

Rent  raised  three  times,  last  ten  years  ago,  18450. 

Kelly,  Bernard  and  others,  County  Roscommon; 
Tenant  Farmers. — Roscommon. 

Rent  raised  from  £6  to  £9,  18455.  Has  done 
great  improvements,  built  houses,  18458.  Cases  of 
others,  18458-18460.  All  the  tenants  would  have 
come,  if  they  knew  of  this  inquiry,  18461. 

Boycott,  Charles  C.,  Esq.,  Ballinrobe,  Co.  Mayo ; 
Land  Agent,  and  Tenant  Farmer. — Gcdioay. 

For  seven  years  agent  to  Lord  Erne’s  Mayo  estate 
of  1,600  acres,  18463-5.  Rental  on  Erne  estate  £30 
over  tenement  valuation.  Instructed  to  allow  10 
per  cent,  on  November  rents  of  1879.  Tenants,  ex- 
cept two,  refused  to  pay  unless  allowed  25  per  cent. 
Lord  Erne  offered  20  per  cent.  Letters  written  ac- 
cordingly, asking  for  payment.  Tenants  refused. 
Ejectment  processes  attempted  to  be  served  on  22nd 
September,  1880.  Service  successful  in  only  three 
cases  on  Lough  Mask  property,  near  Ballinrobe. 
These  undefended,  and  decrees  given  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  1S466-71.  Processes  not  attempted  to  be 
served  since,  as  that  the  latest  day  for  last  Sessions, 
next  in  J anuary,  for  which  processes  could  not  be 
served  without  a large  force  of  police.  Believes 
ejectment  decrees  would  not  have  to  be  carried  out, 
for  tenants  are  very  well,  able  to  pay.  If  evicted 
nobody  would  take  land ; tenants  would  be  rein- 
stated, and  kept  there  by  armed  force.  Expects 
tenants  will  not  go  on  to  decrees,  but  will  pay, 
1S472-3.  Witness  is  subjected  to  most  malicious  in- 
juries ; attributes  this  to  the  Rev.  J.  O’Malley,  P.P. 
Edict  published  that  witness  must  be  banished  for 
not  having  cause  of  Land  League  at  heart.  On 
24th  September  all  in  his  employment  ordered  off 
by  mob ; only  one  servant  remains.  Has  no  help 
in  farming  but  his  nephew.  Herd  holds  house  to 
prevent  accommodation  of.  another.  Laundi’ess 
ordered  not  to  work,'  and  dares  not  disobey.  Cannot 
get  his  crops  saved.  Is  four  miles  from  Ballinrobe.. 
Letters  have  now  to  be  brought  by  police ; former 
messengers  threatened.  Ten  policemen  live  in  his 
- house ; an  escort  wherever  he  goes,  18474-83.  First 
trouble  with  tenants  in  June,  1879,  when  threaten- 
ing notice  posted  on  his  gate  for  reduction  of  rents 
by  20  or  25  per  cent. ; this  before  it  was  known 
that  1879  would  be  a bad  year.  Tenants  injured 
by  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle,  and'  immediate  un- 
warned stopping  of  credit  by  local  tradesmen.  Exe- 
cutions by  tradesmen.  English  labourers,  too,  made 
very  little,  but  Lord  Erne’s  tenantry  unaffected 
thereby.  They  are  middling  well  off  now.  Believe 
nonpayment  not  caused  by  inability,  184S3-94. 
Lord  Erne,  extremely  liberal  with  tenants,  allows 
half-cost  of  buildings,  and  gives  timber.  Made  no 
change  at  passing  of  Land  Act,  but  within  last  two 
months  has  withdrawn  from  practice,  1S495-8.  Be- 
lieves Lord  Erne  first  landlord  that  gave  abatement ; 
gave  10  per  cent. ; a cause  of  ill-feeling.  Lord 
Kilmaine  gave  15  per  cent.,  Lord  Ardilaun  30  per 
cent.,  and  meal ; Captain  Knox  no  abatement,  his 
agent,  Mr.  Darley,  guarded  by  police.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  persons  in  the  barony  guarded  by  police, 
18498,  18505.  Lord  Erne’s  low-lying,  very  good, 
limestone  land  ; rents  in  bulk,  not  by  acre.  10  per 
cent,  brings  them  under  tenement  valuation,  18505- 
1 3.  Has  been  picked  out  as  a victim,  to  show  power 
of  Land  League.  Lives  on,  and  farms,  300  acres  ; 
and  has  an  off-farm  of  1,000  acres.  Has  farmed  in 
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Boycott,  Charles  C. — continued. 

Mayo  for  twenty-five  years,  since  he  left  the  army  ; 
at  Lough  Mask  for  seven  years.  Predecessor  on 
farm  of  300  acres  was  a Mr.  Rutledge,  a sub-sheriff, 
who  was  not  evicted.  No  ill-feeling  on  part  of  people 
towards  -witness  except  as  agent.  If  legal  actions 
given  up,  all  would  go  on  smoothly,  18523-41. 
Labourers  turned  away  by  mob  on  24th  September ; 
not  tenants  of  Lord  Erne.  They  were  afraid,  as 
is  every  man  in  the  country.  There  are  marked 
men  in  the  country  who  are  the  source  of  all  this, 
18542-0.  Land  League  seems  to  direct  payment  of 
tenement  valuation.  Lord  Erne’s  tenants  offer  below 
it.  They  have  not  offered  it.  Witness,  if  his  own 
case,  would  not  reduce  these  rents  below  10  per 
cent.  Lord  Erne’s  tenants  are  comfortable,  18553- 
67.  Witness  believes  his  life  to  be  in  hourly  danger. 

Is  told  so  by  friends  who  heard  it  from  those  who 
know.  The  whole  country  practically  intimidated 
by  Land  League.  A reign  of  terror.  A Scotchman, 
named  Brown,  received  a threatening  letter  a fort- 
night ago.  A blacksmith  threatened.  Witness  has 
not  been  threatened  personally,  or  by  letter,  since 
June,  1879,  1856S-80.  No  change  in  law  would 
be  a remedy  on  Erne  estate  for  rents  below  valua- 
tion ; a revaluation  for  fixing  rents,  excepting  perma- 
nent buildings  and  reclamation  done  within  twenty 
years  before  passing  of  Act,  would  be  compelling 
purchasers  in  Court  to  pay  twice  over  for  houses 
and  improvements.  The  rents  of  some  tenants  would 
be  raised ; these  would  be  dissatisfied,  18581-90. 
Tenants  have  made  most  of  the  improvements  on 
land,  as  a rule,  the  exception  for  landlords  to  do 
anything  but  receive  the  rent.  Lord  Erne  allows 
for  buildings,  fences,  and  roads.  He  being  very  old, 
has  not  been  on  the  estate  for  ten  years.  Amount 
allowed  by  Lord  Erne  during  the  last  seven  years 
£80  to  £100.  Not  per  annum,  but  in  all,  18591-8. 
The  rental  is  £1,000  a year,  of  which  he, 
as  tenant,  pays  £500.  Would  not  leave  while 
things  are  in  trouble.  When  quiet  will  ask 
Lord  Erne  to  take  up  agency,  18599,  18600.  Lord 
Kilmaine’s  tenants  agreed  to  pay  at  abatement 
of  15  per  cent.  Afterwards  they  fired  shots  over 
heads  of  Lord  Kilmaine  and  his  brother,  saying  they 
had  as  much  right  to  the  land  as  he,  18601-2.  Is 
an  Englishman.  Not  objected  to  by  people  on  that 
account,  or  for  any  reason  except  that  he  does  his 
duty  to  his  employer.  People  would  assist  him  only 
they  are  terrorized,  18603-7.  No  evictions  during 
seven  years’  agency,  18608.  Rev.  J.  O’Mally  on 
good  terms  with  him.  Present  conduct  merely  to 
show  power  of  Land  League.  . Country  people,  not 
town  people,  make  resistance.  Labourers  very  well 
off,  18608-25.  Agency  not  worth  more  than  £50 
a year,  18631—2. 

Robb,  Rev.  J.  Gardiner,  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone  ; Presby- 
terian Minister. — Galway. 

Used  to  live  in  county  Tyrone,  18633.  To  show 
failure  of  Land  Act  to  stop  arbitrary  evictions, 
mentions  case  of  John  Smith,  of  Cavanakirk,  on  a 
large  farm  much  improved  by  him,  18636.  Tenants 
not  allowed  enough  to  deter  landlords  from  evicting 
and  making  a profit,  18658.  People  ought  to  be 
satisfied  if  tenant-right  secured  by  rent  not  being 
raised,  and  if  evictions  were  done  away  with  except 
for  non-payment  or  misconduct,  18673. 

Blake,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Rathville,  Athenry,  Co.  Galway; 
Land  Agent. — Galway. 

Marquess  Clanricarde’s  agent ; deputed  by  several 
owners  and  agents,  18690-4.  Tenant-right  does 
not  exist  on  these  estates.  Lord  Clanricarde’s  are 
yearly  tenants  under  written  agreements.  Land- 
lord used  to  pay  county  cess;  does  not  now,  18695- 
18708.  Made  no  abatements  last  year.  No  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rent  last  year ; difficulty  now, 
owing  to  agitation,  18709.  Rents  about  5 per  cent, 
over  tenement  valuation  ; 15  per  cent,  over  would 
be  a fair  rent,  18717.  Tenants  have  improved  very 
little.  Used  to  get  slates  or  timber  for  building  before 


Rand  Act : not  now.  Tenants  have  not  improved 
more  since',  18723-9.  People  got  into  difficulties 
with  shopkeepers  on  account  of  extravagance. 
Women  do  not  weave  or  make  clothes;  buy  in 
shops ; causes  idle  habits,  187  30—7 . Cut-away  bog 
set  at  Is.  an  acre,  to  -be  increased  gradually  in  15 
years  to  15s.  an  acre.  Very  little  done  on  bogs,  let 
10  years  ago,  18738-45.  Ill-feeling  exists  towards 
landlords  and  agents  on  part  of  younger  people.; 
elders  more  respectful,  18746-8.  As  to  legislation, 
emigration  would  be  good  on  account  of  over-popu- 
lation  in  some  districts  where  tenants  could  not  live 
rent  free,  18749.  Parmer,  to  be  independent  of 
other  support,  ought  to  have  25  or  30  acres,  18752. 
Does  not  approve  of  transplanting  people  for  re- 
claiming land,  18753.  Government  ought  not  to 
advance  money  to  help  farmers  to  purchase.  Gives 
example,  18756.  Labourers  in  a pretty  fair  con- 
dition, 18764-66.  Griffith’s  the  only  criterion  for 
rent,  but  not  a correct  valuation.  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
rents  about  5 per  cent,  over  it,  18768.  Rent  not 
raised  for  tenant’s  improvements,  18774.  £20,000 
has  passed  through  witness  for  draining,  fencing, 
road  making,  and  arterial  drainage  on  Clanricarde 
estate.  Thinks  Land  Act  has  checked  such,  18776. 
Very  few  actual  evictions.  Ejectment  not  brought 
for  under  three  years’  rent,  18779.  Tenants  well 
off;  18791.  Cannot  say,  but  presumes  tenants 
originally  built  houses,  18804.  Clanricarde  tenants 
substantially  have  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents, 
18816.  When  adjusting  rents  at  expiration  of  leases 
agent  stated  amount  and  tenant  accepted,  18816. 
No  general  revaluation  of  yearly  tenancies,  18820. 
Outgoing  tenant  probably  gets  something  from  in- 
coming tenant ; sometimes  incomer  pays  arrears  of 
rent,  18822.  The  small  amount  charged  for  turf  is 
spent  on  keeping  bog  roads  in  order,  18825-9. 
Clanricarde  estate  would  be  scarcely  affected  bylaw 
giving  fixity  of  tenure  at  rent  to  be  fairly  fixed, 
1 8830-2.  Tenants  will  not  clear  drains ; think  they 
would  be  doing  their  neighbours’  work,  18833—5. 
Fersse,  Burton,  Esq.,  Moyode  Castle,  Athenry,  Co. 

Galway;  Landowner. — Galway. 

Has  managed  his  property  for  20  years;  6769  Irish 
acres;  rental,  £7,791,  18836.  One  eviction  during 
20  years,  18842.  No  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  till 
latterly.  Not  raised  for  some  timebefore  the  20  years, 
18839-45.  Labour  bill  averages  from  £1,000  to 
£1,500  for  twenty  years.  Tenants  of  5 to  10  acres 
supply  labour;  a man  would  require  15  or  20  acres 
to  live  by  farming 'alone,  18846-53.  Neither  yearly 
tenants  nor  lessees  make  much  improvements, 
18854-9.  Griffith’s  much  too  low;  nearer  the 
value  on  grazing  farms ; \ to  J below  rents  on  his 
estate,  18860-8.  Formation  of  peasant  proprietors 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen ; would  mortgage 
and  get  into  shopkeepers’  hands ; would  cause  more 
idleness,  18869.  A tendency  to  improve  after 
Land  Act,  but  it  ceased,  18878.  Land  worn  out  by 

bad  cultivation;  guano  bad,  also  much  seaweed, 
18881-7.  Laud  Act  did  not  check  his  improve- 
ments, 18888-92.  Most  of  property  near 
Portumna;  some  near  Freshford,  County  Kilkenny. 
Larger  holdings  on  latter.  A leasehold  the  only 
bad  farm  there.  Bishop  of  Kerry  is  a middle- 
man of  it,  18893-18903.  In  Galway  farms. much 
smaller,  18906.  Did  not  give  general  abatement  of 
rent,  but  gave  as  individual  losses  deserved,  18908. 
Details  of  only  land  case  on  estate,  18912.  Tenants 
allowed  for  some  improvements,  18923.  Would 
be  glad  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  settle  disputes 
as  to  rent,  18932.  His  tenants  practically  have 
fixity  of  tenure,  18935.  Some  tenants  of  his  in 
Roscommon  and  King's  County  holding  at  and 
under  tenement  valuation,  are  his  worst  tenants, 
19127-31.  Has  during  last  12  years  spent  £800-in 
houses  for  small  tenants,  practically  labourers, 
19178-9. 

Richardson,  N.  J.,  Esq.,  Tyaquin,  Co.  Galway;  Land- 
owner  and  Agent. — Galway. 

Would  not  object  to  impartial  tribunal  to  settle 
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liichardson,  N.  J. — continued. 
differences ; he  lias  had  none,  18940-2.  Makes  all 
improvements  on  grass  farms ; scours  the  drains  ; 
gives  assistance  to  farming  tenants.  Acts  on  Eng- 
lish system.  Pays  all  rates  and  taxes,  18944. 
Land  Act  made  him  not  so  anxious  to  improve, 
18950.  Last  November  rents  all  paid  ; sixty  per 
cent,  over  tenement  valuation  ; never  had  a case  of 
non-payment ; no  complaints  till  lately,  18955. 
Tenants’  improvements  not  taken  into  account  for 
rents,  18962.  Rents  fixed  twenty-five  years  ago; 
improvements  since,  18962.  Is  agent  for  property 
in  Roscommon.  Rents  twenty-five  per  cent,  over 
tenement  valuation,  18963.  No  difficulty  about 
rents  till  lately,  18963.  Tenant-right  allowed, 
18971.  Half  county  cess  paid  on  new  tenancies, 
18978.  Cultivation  and  manuring  wretchedly 
done,  18979-94.  Two  cases  of  ejectment  on  title  ; 
none  for  non-payment,  18995.  Tenants  practically 
have  fixity  of  tenure,  19001.  Would  try  to  buy 
outgoing  tenant’s  interest,  19003.  Scheme  for 
peasant  proprietors  would  be  injurious,  .19012. 
Many  landlords  would  like  to  sell,  19012.  Knows 
a lessee  -with  twenty-one  years  to  run,  rent-  below 
tenement  valuation,  and  he  is  worse,  off  than  his 
neighbour ; having  land  too  cheap  makes  tenants 
lazy,  19016. 

Daly,  William,  Esq.,  Dunsandle,  Co.  Galway ; Agent. 
— Galway. 

Agent  for  sixteen  years  to  Lord  Dunsandle  over 
34,000  statute  acres,  19021-5.  Sale  of  holdings  nob 
customary,  19026.  Landlord  has  made  most  of 
improvements.  About  £18,000  spent  in  arterial 
drainage,  and  road  making  in  last  twenty  years,  for 
which  tenants  not  charged ; they  do  not  keep  drains 
clean,  19026.  Improvements  rather  checked  by 
Land  Act,  19044.  Peasant  proprietary  on  large 
scale  decidedly  injurious ; possibly'useful  in  a small 
way.  Would  not  like  an  estate  cut  up  by  purchases 
here  and  there,  19050.-6.  Rents  not  raised  for 
considerable  time  before  present  agency ; no 
complaints  till  lately,  19057.  One  eviction  during 
last  sixteen  years ; tenant  during  last  six.  months 
owed  one  and  a half  year’s  rent  and  was  ruining 
farm ; no  crops.  Indignation  meeting ; fences 
thrown  down;  farm  idle,  19063-77. 

French,  Acheson,  Esq.,  Co.  Galway ; Land  Agent. — 
Galway. 

Agent  to  brother,  Robert  P.  French  ; 5,500  acres ; 
tenement  valuation,  £3,458 ; rental  a little  over 
£4,000,  19087.  Improvements  checked  now ; 
landlord  used  to  spend  about  £200  a year  ; helped  in 
building,  19092.  Tenants  improve  very  little, 
19096.  As  to  county  cess,  no  alteration  since 
the  Land  Act,  19101.  No  change  of  tenancies 
since  Land  Act,  19102.  All  the  labourers  have  more 
or  less  land,  19106.  Tenant-right  not  customary, 
but  practically  winked  at,  1 9 1 1 5 . Practically  fixity 
of  tenure  exists,  19122. 

Jackson,  James  E.,  Esq.,  Killagnell,  Oughterard,  Co. 
Galway ; Owner  and  Farmer. — Galway. 

Forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  over  tenement  valuation 
a reasonable  rent,  19133.  Tenants  cannot  live  off 
their  holdings,  19135.  Sale  of  interest  not  allowed, 
but  it  sometimes  takes  place,  19142.  Gives  iustance 
of  tenants  breaking  engagement  about  drainage, 
19147.  Some  holdings  too  small  to  support  one  rent 
free,  19158.  No  demand  for  labourers  in  England 
or  Scotland  last  year,  19160.  Tenants  are  lazy,  not 
as  industrious  as  in  Ulster-,  19173.  Freeholders 
not  better  off,  19174. 

Malley,  William,  Dangan,  County  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Ilohls  under  Mr.  Mullens  and  Mr.  Persse,  19181.  ° 
Messrs.  Mullins  and  Kyne  raised  the  rent  on  buying, 
the  property,  forty  years  ago;  19194.  ' Rise  from 
£4  10s.  to  £9,  19197.  Improved  the  property  by 
carrying  stones  and  fencing,  and  was  doubled,  19198. 


Valuation  £6  10s.,  19200.  On  the  other  farm,  rise 
from  £30  to  £45,  19206.  Gave  a year’s  rent  for. 
the  interest  in  the  farm,  19216. 

Malley,  Patrick,  Dangan,  County  Galway;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  under  Mullins  and  Kyne,  19231.  Rise  of 
rent  from  £4  10s.  to  £12  10s.,  19234.  Last  rise,  nine 
years  ago,  19235.  Has  improved,  19241.  Pays 
town  rates,  19244. 

Molloney,  Peter,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Came  back  from  California  eight  years  ago  -with 
£400 ; bought  holding  for  £140 ; seventeen  acres ; 
rent  £25  ; too  dear,  19254.  Had  losses  in  cattle  ; 
was  processed  for  a year’s  rent  last  April ; had  to 
sell  sheep  and  borrowed  money  to  settle,  19292. 
Had  no  abatement,  19298.  Did  not  understand 
the  value  of  land,  19316.  Thought  his  £400  would 
never  be  spent,  19322. 

Cooley , Thomas,  Newcastle,  County  Galway ; Tenant 
F armer . — Galway. 

Holds  under  Mr.  Algernon  Persse,  father  tenant, 
19329.  Rise  of  rent  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
£2  18s.  4 d.,  an  acre  to  £4, 19335.  Have  improved 
much,  by  removal  of  stones,  19338.  Pays  borough 
rates,  19340.  Landlord  disapproved  of  clearings, 
19343.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  fixed  too  high, 
19349.  Got  no  abatement,  being  behindhand  with 
rent,  19354.  Wants  only  a just  rent  to  be  fixed, 
19356.  Case  of  Mr.  Mulchinoch’s  tenants,  19361. 
Of  the  Bishop  of  Galway’s,  19362.  Tenants’  debts, 
19364.  Artificial  manures  bad  for  the  land,  19370. 
Better  not  to  look  for  compensation,  than  go  to 
law  with  a landlord,  19371.  Domestic  spinning 
and  weaving  absurd,  19374.  The  rates  the  great 
burden,  19376. 

O' Flaherty,  M.  F.,  Esq.,  Tuam,  Landowner. — Galway. 

Has  1,705  acres  near  Galway;  276  acres  near 
Tuam,  19381.  Difficulty  about  getting  rents  for 
last  two  years,  owing  to  agitation,  19385.  Rents 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  tenement  valuation ; 
was  offered  the  valuation,  19389.  Case  of  process 
last  year,  19400.  Never  evicted  or  destrained, 
19405.  Bought  estate  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
Landed  Estates  Court,  valuation  being  £810  then, 
now  £820 ; rents  fixed  at  time  of  purchase  unchanged 
since,  19409  ; the  land  is  cheap ; tenants  have  practi- 
cally fixity  of  tenure  as  long  as  they  pay  fail-  rents, 
19408.  Tenants  have  fixity  of  tenure,  19412. 
What  improvements  are  made  are  by  tenant,  19414. 
Sale  of  goodwill  allowed,  subject  to  landlord’s  appro- 
val of  incoming  tenant ; about  two  years’  rent  is  got, 
19415-8.  Has  an  insuperable  objection  to  having 
rents  fixed  by  tribunal ; interference  with  market 
value  causes  depreciation ; uncertainty  how  far  inter- 
ference may  go,  19419-20.  Knows  in  three  neigh- 
bouring country  parishes  620  who,  if  they  got  their 
holdings  rent  free,  could  not  make  a livelihood  out 
of  them  even  in  best  years ; too  many  people  in 
that  part  of  the  coimtry — ought  to  be  removed, 
either  for  reclamation  or  emigration,  19421-30. 
Believes  the  Land  League  will  be  a permanent  in- 
stitution ; a fixed  desire  on  part  of  tenants  to  become 
owners ; no  Act  of  Parliament  will  satisfy  them 
except  temporarily,  19431-8.  Peasant  proprietary 
on  sufficiently  large  holdings,  advantageous  in  the 
case  of  an  educated,  intelligent,  thrifty  people  if 
not  financially  impossible,  19439-48.  If  his  own 
estate  were  sold  would  continueto  live  in  the  country, 
the  more  happily ; no  social  status  attached  to  land 
now,  19442.  People  ignorant  of  agriculture  here, 
not  like  France  or  Belgium ; the  province  of  Govern- 
ment to  educate  them  by  training  schools  through- 
out country,  19445-7.  Tenants  who  got  leases  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  are  more  prosperous  than  then- 
neighbours,  19457.  Fair  rent  and  fixity  would 
leave  the  question  unsettled,  19459. 
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O'Hara,  Colonel  James,  Lenaboy,  Co.  Galway; 

Landowner. — Galway. 

Owns  3,700  acres ; very  few  small  tenants,  19463- 
8.  Right  of  sale  not  recognised  but  not  objected  to  ; 
two  or  three  years  purchase  have  been  given,  19469- 
70.  Rents  changed  in  a few  cases,  but  not  generally 
within  recollection,  19471.  Holdings  of  large  farm- 
ing class  one-third  over  tenement  valuation ; several 
small  farms  under  valuation  ; grass  farms  much 
above  valuation ; tenement  valuation  no  fair  test  of 
value,  19473-5.  Any  improvements  done  by  land- 
lord-walls, drains,  and  houses,  without  charging 
for  them,  19476.  Land  Act  has  checked  landlord’s 
improvements,  and  not  stimulated  tenants,  19480. 
Has  led  tenants  to  borrow  money  on  the  security, 
and  made  them  improvident,  19481.  Has  spent 
£1,500,  1 9479.  Rents  last  year  well  paid  by  large 
tenants  ; has  not  called  on  small  ones  yet,  19482. 
Farmers  paying  town  rates  not  unjust,  19485.  In 
disputes  as  to  amount  of  rent  should  like  to  see  arbi- 
tration  more  resorted  to,  19493.  Has  very  few  dis- 
putes ; only  one  ejectment  since  Land  Act ; a case 
of  accommodation  land,  19494.  Fixity  of  tenure  as 
long  as  his  tenants  pay  their  rents,  19197.  Tenants 
do  not  improve,  19500.  Rents  have  been  raised  in 
district  by  purchasers  in  Landed  Estates  Court, 
19503. 

Lambert,  Thomas  C.,  Esq.,  Cos.  Galway  and  Mayo, 

Landowner. — Galway. 

Owns  about  4,000  acres  in  Galway  and  Mayo, 
19508.  Holdings  generally  small,  19512.  No 
difficulty  about  rents  till  lately,  19514.  Rents 
about  one-third  over  tenement  valuation,  19515. 
On  one  part  of  his  estate,  about  ten  years  ago, 
unasked,  reduced  the  rents  one-third  under  tene- 
ment valuation,  19515.  Very  few  changes  of 
tenants ; sort  of  modified  tenant-right  exists,  sub- 
ject to  a veto,  19516-20.  Tenants  have  not  made 
many  improvements ; does  not  know  who  made 
houses  and  fences,  19521-4.  Never  had  an  eject- 
ment ; practically  fixity  of  tenure,  19525.  Tenement 
valuation  not  a fair  test  for  rent,  19527 . Would  not 
advocate  a peasant  proprietary ; holdings  would 
soon  be  sold  to  more  industrious  neighbour's,  and  a 
large  number  of  holdings  would  soon  disappear, 
19529.  Does  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  remove  landlords  out  of  the  country ; personally 
sick  of  country,  and  would  be  glad  to  go ; would 
not  stay  if  a mere  rent-charger,  if  control  over 
estates  takt'n  away,  19543.  Would  have  no 
objection  to  a general  periodical  revaluation  for 
rents,  19557.  Believes  there  will  be  another 
agitation  if  the  three  F’s  are  conceded,  19558. 
People  perfectly  satisfied  till  two  years  ago  ; Michael 
Davitt  began  it,  19559. 

Halliday,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Bushy  Park,  Co.  Galway ; 

Land  Agent. — Galway. 

Also  owns  land  ; was  formerly  Inspector  of  Land 
Improvements  under  Board  of  Works ; agent  for 
Colonel  Charles  Tottenham’s  estate,  near  Easky, 
county  Sligo,  19560.  Tenant-right  not  allowed 
there,"  but  landlord  purchases  interest  and  improve- 
ments of  out-going  tenants,  who  were  thoroughly 
satisfied,  19566.  Only  one  ejectment,  and  tenant  still 
living  there,  and  will  resume  holding,  19571-80. 
Thinks  a tenant  oughtto  have  a claim  for  disturbance 
in  case  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent ; more 
should  not  be  forfeited  to  landlord  than  amount  of 
rent  due;  tenant  unable  to  pay  his  rent  should  be 
treated  like  ordinary  bankrupt,  19588— 92.  Land 
Act  has  tempted  tenants  to  borrow,  19598.  Lease- 
holders do  not  cultivate  their  farms  differently 
to  tenants  at  will ; people,  creatures  of  habit, 
19600-1.  About  twenty-seven  years  ago  Colonel 
Tottenham  made  main  drains,  fences,  and  improve- 
ments ; for  improvements  of  holdings  he  charged  4 
per  cent.,  for  general  improvements  no  addition* 
to  rent ; has  built  houses,  &c.,  for  which  5,  4 h, 
or  4 per  cent,  interest  was  charged.  Between 
£7,000  and  £8,000  were  . spent ; improvements 
mainly  done  by  landlord  ; tenants  have  built  most 


of  houses;  are  always  paid  when  leaving ; Land 
Act  has  made  no  change  in  Colonel  Tottenham  s deal- 
ings, 19602-10.  Peasant  proprietary  would  be  use- 
ful where  tenant  has  saved  money  for  part  payment ; 
a general  formation  of  peasant  proprietors  would  be 
foolish  ; Government  ought  not  to  advance  entire 
purchase-money  ; repayments  would  be  more  than 
present  rent,  which,  if  it  can  be  believed,  is  ruining 
tenants  at  present,  19622-6.  Believes  nine-tenths 
of  landlords  act  fairly  with  the  property  that  is  in- 
trusted to  them  wtih  greater  justice  than  other 
capitalists  ; but  laws  are  against  rogues,  not  honest 
men,  and  so  far  there  may  be  necessity  for  legis- 
lation, 19629-30.  Security  in  holdings  ought  to 
be  secured  to  all  at  rent  fixed  by  impartial  tribunal, 
19631-2.  This  would  satisfy  people.  If  Land 
League  proposal  for  wholesale  peasant  proprietary 
were  carried  out,  numbers  would  soon  disappear  ; 
there  would  be  no  labour  in  this  country  for  small 
tenants ; agitators  ask  for  more  than  they  expect  to 
get,  and  are  willing  to  take,  19633-9.  Is  in  favour 
of  fair  rents  and  free  sale,  but  fixity  of  tenure  would 
make  landlords  annuitants,  without  rights  of  owner- 
ship, 19640.  W ould  give  tenant  security  in  holding ; 
leases  renewable  upon  adjustment  of  rent,  parlia- 
mentary leases,  and  if  turned  out  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  tenants  should  not  forfeit  value  of  interest, 
19642.  Lister  tenant  in  such  case  allowed  to  sell 
and  pay  landlord  out  of  proceeds ; ought  to  be  so 
in  all  Ireland,  19650.  Terrible  ignorance  of  Irish 
as  to  agriculture  a great  difficulty ; schools  of 
agriculture  useless ; farmers  ought  to  get  loans  for 
improvements,  expenditure  of  which  to  be  subject 
to  supervision  of  local  officials,  say  county  surveyors, 
not  expensive  officials  of  Board  of  Works;  this 
would  improve  the  farm,  the  farmer’s  knowledge, 
and  would  be  a model ; would  not  be  afraid  that 
tenants  would  mis-apply  the  money,  19652-19680. 

Burke,  George  *E.,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Moycullen,  Co. 

Galway ; landowner. — Galway. 

Holds  property  in  county  Limerick  in  fee-farm 
from  Lord  Southwell,  19681-3.  Details  of  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  name  being  posted  on  chapel 
gate  as  an  exterminator ; large  farm  lying  idle  on 
his  hands  ; afraid  to  put  cattle  on  it,  19684-19729. 
Has  property  in  Galway ; most  tenants  paid  rent  last 
year  with  abatement  of  20  per  cent.,  1 9730-2.  Two 
evictions ; one  thirty  years  ago,  a quarrelsome  man ; 
the  other  let  a grass  farm  in  conacre,  L9733-6. 
Latter  made  claim  under  Land  Act ; awarded  full 
amount  for  disturbance  from  which  deduction  made 
for  rent  due,  and  damage  done  to  farm ; net  award- 
£24 ; rent,  £11  10s.  per  annum,  19737-43.  Would 
approve  of  valuation  for  rent  independent  of  land- 
lord or  tenant,  19749. 

Gill,  Mr.  John,  Salthill,  Co.  Galway,  Hotel  Keeper 
and  Tenant  Farmer. — Galway. 

Is  tenant  to  Secretary  for  War.  His  rent"  raised 
from  £20  to  £S0 ; excessive ; pays  all  taxes,  19750- 
89.  Also  tenant  to  Lord  Clanricarde  since  1850 j 
former  rent,  10s.  an  acre;  raised  to  30s.  ten  or  15 
years  ago  owing  to  drainage ; land  now  worth  £5 
or  £6  an  acre;  Lord  Clanricarde’s  rents  most 
reasonable,  19790-19804.  Rents  unduly  raised  by 
Land  Court  purchasers,  friends  of  witness,  19805-7. 
Also  tenant  to  Captain  Blake  Foster ; no  complaints 
against  him,  19808-9. 

Daly.  Colonel  John  Archer,  Raford,  Loughrea,  Co. 

Galway;  landowner. — Galway.  • 

Owns  12,000  acres;  tenement  valuation,  £3,700; 
rental,  £5,000,  19812-5.  Had  difficulty  with 
tenants  last  year;  made  no  abatement;  tenants 
refused  to  pay  at  all ; served  ejectments  ; no  actual 
eviction;  rents  paid;  thinks  many  tenants  glad 
at  being  made  to  pay,  19816-7,  19821-9.  Estate 
rules  against  sale  of  holdings ; occasion  for  enforcing 
has  not  arisen,  19819,  20.  Hanging  half  gne 
exists,  19830.  Some  large  farms  from  100  to 
acres ; not  many  small  holdings ; rent  averages  £ 
an  acre,  19831-5.  Good  deal  of  reclaimed  moun- 
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I)aly,  Colonel — continued. 

tain  land.  Tenants  not  rented  for  it  except  in  one 
- case  °f  10s.  an  acre ; is  thinking  of  putting  small 
rent  on  to  keep  up  right,  19835-40.  Assisted 
tenants  with  timber,  &c.,  in  building,  19841. 
Labourers  comfortable,  19842-53.  Only  one  evic- 
tion during  twenty-nine  years,  quarrelsome  man  ; 
son  put  in  as  tenant ; ,£120  awarded  under  Land 
Act ; tenants  pi-actically  have  fixity  of  tenure  ; 
rents  not  raised  ; old  holdings  not  altered,  19S57- 
66.  Sale  of  interest  not  recognised ; few  tenants 
leave,  .19867,  8.  Rents  raised  of  some  tenants 
who  A'oted  the  wrong  way;  done  after,  would  not 
say  because  of,  voting,  19869-75.  Has  in  twenty- 
five  years  spent  £8,946  in  improvements,  exclusive 
of  demesne,  &c. , includes  labourers’  cottages,  drainage, 

■ <fec.  Labour  bill  besides  varies  from  £500  to 
£900  a year  on  land  in  occupation,  19876-9. 
Believes  tenants  built  houses  with  help  of 
father;  rent  not  therefore  increased,  19879-81. 
Land  Act  has  not  diminished  his  improvements,  but 
he  will  not  continue  them,  19882.  Does  not  want  to 
sell  as  long  as  he  can  meet  his  charges,  19883. 
Would  approve  of  peasant  proprietary  if  tenants 
solvent,  occupying  at  least  twenty-five  acres  of  fair 
tillage  land,  subdivision  to  be  forbidden.  General 
scheme  would  be  bad  ; small  purchasers  could  not 
carry  on  ; emigration  best  remedy,  19885-19900. 
Leaseholders  with  long  term  to  run  at  low  rents, 
in  worse  condition  than  tenant s-aC will,  19901,  2. 
When  a tenant  dies,  the  son  recognised  by  father 
is  continued  as  tenant,  19904-7. 


Bart,  Mr.  Martin  Raphael,  Clifden,  Co.  Galway; 

Innkeeper  and  Land  Agent. — Galway. 

Has  been  agent  and  Chancery  receiver  over  estates 
in  Galway  and  Mayo,  1 9908-1 5.  Tenant-right  not 
recognised  on  these  estates,  19916-20.  Landlords, 
now  and  before  Land  Act,  have  only  made  trifling 
improvements  ; everthing  done  by  tenants,  19921-4. 
Instance  of  appropriation  of  tenant’s  improvements 
by  landlord,  19925-7.  Landlords  not  much  de- 
terred from  evicting  by  having  to  pay  compensation 
for  disturbance;  many  since  Land  Act  by  Law  Life 
Society ; insufficient  compensation  in  some  cases, 
19928-48.  Fear  of  rent-raising  and  eviction  deters 
tenants  from  making  substantial  improvements, 
19948—9.  A new  valuation  ought  to  be  made,  and, 
except  in  case  of  graziers  (19979),  fee-farm  grants 
made  thereon  ; no  disturbance  but  for  non-payment, 
19950-1.  Believes  agitation  would  not  follow 
against  payment  of  any  rent  at  all,  19959.  Some 
particulars  about  the  Portacarron  lease,  19968-72. 
Absentee  landlords  ought  to  be  taxed,  19973-4. 
Waste  lands  valued  low  by  Griffith ; in  many  cases 
have  become  valuable  for  grazing  ; taxation  chiefly 
home  by  highly-rented  tenant  of  arable  land  ; much 
waste  land  might  be  reclaimed,  19975-82.  Instance 
given  of  rent  paid  by  grazier,  £50  (tenement  valua- 
tion, £7  10s.),  not  rack-renting,  for  valuation  en- 
tirely under  real  value,  19991-3.  Corporations 
ought  not  to  be  landlords ; Government  ought  to 
buy  up  their  land  and  become  landlords,  20031-33. 

Joyce,  Michael,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmer 
— Galway. 

Holds  two  acres  within  the  borough  of  Galway 
at  rent  of  £8  (tenement  valuation,  £4  5s.),  under 
Miss  Julia  Daly ; rent  raised  from  £4  fourteen  years 
omUo7  Fatier  Peter  when  he  purchased, 

20038-62.  Land  very  bad  ; makes  his  living  as  a 
mason,  20077-84.  Received  no  abatement,  20092. 

B‘Grath,  Michael,  Upper  Dangan,  Co.  Galway, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Galway. 

Has  held  for  twenty-three  years  over  two 
acres,  about  one  and  a half  miles  from  Galway, 
at  rent  of  £5,  from  Mr.  Kearns,  20100-12.  Rent 
excessive— supports  himself  as  a mason,  20113-20. 
Would  gladly  pay  more  than  £5  for  thirty-five 
years  to  become  owner,  20149. 


Kerins,  Mark,  Letragh,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Galway. 

Holds  four  acres,  about  a mile  from  Galway,  at 
rent  of  £6  5s.  10c?.  ; land  very  bad ; unmarried  ; 
lives  entirely  by  and  on  his  holding,  20151-94. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Abner,  Enniston,  Castle  Hackett,  Co. 

Galway  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Galway. 

A Scotchman,  20223.  Holds,  by  twenty-one 
years’  lease,  200  acres  from  Mrs.  Kirwan  ; has 
nothing  to  say  about  his  own  holding,  20195-8, 
20255.  Rents  of  grazing  farms  raised  by  competi- 
tion ; unchanged  for  thirty  years  in  case  of  tillage, 
20201.  Good  lands  too  highly  valued  and  rented^ 
20205.  Valuation  not  a fair  test  of  rent ; grazing 
land  not  valued  highly  enough,  20210-2.  For 
fixing  of  rents  would  like  free  competition  ; arbitral 
tion  might  be  useful;  desirable  that  a practical 
valuator  should  fix  rent,  and  that  tenant  should  not 
be  disturbed  while  paying  rent ; would  encourage 
improvements,  202]  4-5,  20226-7.  External  wails 
built  by  landlord,  field  fences  by  tenants,  20232-  5. 
People  far  better  off  than  when  he  came  to  the 
country  thirty-five  years  ago,  20236-40.  Agricul- 
ture bad,  but  people  quick  in  learning,  20241-5. 
Rents  not  raised  by  Kirwan  for  thirty-five  years  ; 
small  purchasers  in  Land  Courts  raise  rents,  and 
discontent  spreads  like  a disease  from  such  estates 
to  good  estates,  20246-52.  Very  little  tenant-right 
exists  ; few  changes  in  tenancies  ; succession  from 
father  to  son,  practically  fixity  of  tenure,  20263-71. 
Gairdner,  John,  Esq.,  Lissbeg,  Eyrecourt,  Co.  Galway; 

Land  Agent  and  Tenant  Farmer. — Galway. 

Agent  for  twenty  years  to  Mr.  Pollok  for 
30,000  acres;  farms  2,000  acres,  20272-6.  No 
tenant-right  on  estate,  20277.  Mr.  Pollok,  a 
Scotclunan,  purchased  in  Court  more  than  twenty 
years  ago ; thought  he  would  get  absolute  possession 
of  whole  estate ; paid  £250, 000  for  fee-simpie  ; 
buying  out  tenants  for  amalgamation  of  farms,  and 
improvements  at  starting  cost  £350,000  additional ; 
portion  of  estate  divided  into  farms  from  £200  to 
£2,000  a year  rent;  portion  of  estate,  £1,800  a 
year,  still  held  by  200  small  tenants ; large,  tenants 
hold  by  lease;  small  at  will,  20278-91.  Large 
rents  not  increased  lately ; small  reduced  ten  years 
ago,  20292-4.  No  evictions  or  claims  under  Land 
Act,  20295-6.  Small  tenants  do  not  make  im- 
provements ; houses  presumably  built  by  themselves ; 
Mr.  Pollok  now  helps  in  building,  20297-20300* 
20341-2.  Mr.  Pollok  does  all  improvements  on 
large  farms ; lessee  covenants  to  keep  in  repair, 
20301-3.  Present  destitution  largely  caused  by 
dearth  of  work  in  England ; some  of  Mr.  Pollok’s 
small  tenants  go  ; holdings  too  small  for  sole  support ; 
not  enough  of  work  on  estate  for  all,  20304-7* 
Many  owe  two  or  three  years’  rent;  no  money 
abatement,  lest  publican  should  get  it ; seed  corn 
and  potatoes  given  proportionally  to  every  tenant 
on  estate,  20310—4.  Good  deal  of  bog  ; reclamation 
not  remunerative ; some  done  gradually ; rent  not 
raised,  20315—7.  Landlord  pays  half  cess  on 
large  holdings  ; small  tenants  pay  all,  20318-20. 
No  alteration  in  law  could  improve  small  and  des- 
titute tenants  on  small  holdings,  20323.  Would 
be  paupers  in  two  years  if  made  proprietors,  20323. 
Mr.  Pollok  gets  a fair  return  on  outlay,  but  not 
what  he  expected,  20329-31.  Large  tenants  most 
satisfactory,  but  graziers  most  seriously  affected  by 
late  depression,  20332-4.  Labourers  have  good 
wages,  house  free,  &c.,  20348.  Subdivision  greatest 
difficulty  about  small  holdings,  20368-9.  Would 
be  fatal  to  peasant  proprietary,  unless  preventible, 
20374.  Emigration  the  only  cure,  20377. 

Kyne,  Messrs.  Timothy  and  John,  Knoekranny,  Moy- 

cullen,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmers.— Galway. 
They  and  two  others  hold  undivided  fourths,  1,700 
acres  of  watery  moor,  by  lease,  made  in  1822,  for 
three  lives  (two  still  surviving),  and  thirty-one 
years  at  rent  of  £101  10s.  Present  landlord 
Surgeon-Major  Kilkelly,  agent,  Mr.  Stapleton’ 
20379-96,  20416.  Timothy  Kyne  applied  for  £150 
l 
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Syne,  Tirnotliy  and  John — continued. 

to  Board  of  Works,  refused  because  all  lessees  did 
not  join  ; landlord  could  have  got  loan  if  he  wished  , 
reclaimed  land  relapsing,  2039T-20417.  Bent 
raised  in  1803,  from  .£60  to  £110  Irish,  20418. 

In  March,  1870,  both  as  yearly  tenants  took  another 
farm  of  ninety  acres  from  Mrs.  Brown,  at  rent  of 
.£65,  tenement  valuation  £42,  20431-6.  Stubbing 
of  land  by  tenants  forbidden,  landlord  offering  with- 
out meaning  to  do  so,  20439—20504.  Would  im- 
prove more  with  security  of  tenure  at  fair  rent; 
present  rents  too  high,  20506-11. 

Flynn,  Patrick,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Galway. 

Holds  from  Miss  Julia  Daly  2a.  2k.  34p.  at  £9 
10.,  raised  by  Father  Daly  from  £4  5s. ; rent  too 
high,  20516-24.  Supports  himself  as  a mason, 
20525-6.  Within  the  borough  of  Galway  rates 
high,  20528.  No  abatement  given,  20529. 

Barrett,  Patrick,  Claybane,  Co.  Galway  ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  twelve  acres  two  miles  from  Galway  at  £7 
a year.  Valuation  £6.  Bent  raised  twenty  years 
ago  from  £5.  To  high,  20530—49. 

Hussey,  Margaret,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  forty  acres  from  Mr.  J ohn  Brown  of  Moy- 
cullen.  Expended  £200  in  road-making,  for  which 
promised  allowance  by  landlord  who  now  refuses  to 
pay,  20550-8. 

Carey,  Patrick,  Drum,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  from  Mr.  F.  Comyn  nineteen  acres  at  £13 
9s.  6 d.  ; tenement  valuation,  £4.  Rent  too  high ; 
was  £6  6s.  twenty-five  years  ago.  Was  obliged  to 
exchange  some  good  for  bad  land.  On  complaining 
of  high  rent  was  threatened  by  landlord,  20559-78. 
Curran,  Darby,  Turbough,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  from  Colonel  Daly  nine  acres  of  bad  land 
at  £9.  Rent  too  high.  Would  give  it  up,  but 
has  only  workhouse  to  look  to,  20579-92. 

Griffin,  John,  Lettruck,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Galway. 

Holds  from  Mr.  A.  Persse  seven  acres  within 
borough  of  Galway  at  £9  10s.  Tenement  valuation, 
£5  10s.,  20593-8.  Has  made  improvements  with- 
out assistance  from  landlord,  20599,  20600.  Rent 
too  high,  20608. 

Flaherty,  John,  Dram,  Co.  Galway  ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Galway. 

Holds  from  Mr.  F.  Comyn  about  twenty  acres  of 
mountain  land  at  £13.  Tenement  valuation,  £4. 
Reduction  promised  but  not  given.  Rent  too  high, 
20611-23.  Tilled  a plot  of  ground  and  had  to  pay 
15s.  additional.  Landlord  denies  it  was  part  of 
holding,  20623-5.  Tenants  have  to  work  at  10 d. 
or  Is.  when  strangers  get  15a!.  ; tenants  get  only 
2s.  6 d.  for  use  of  horse  and  cart  when  strangers  get 
4s.,  20627. 

O Sullivan,  Michael,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  land  from  Mr.  Aide,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  V. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  D.  Persse,  within  borough  of  Galway, 
20631-6.  Rents  too  high.  Offered  to  surrender 
to  Mr.  Persse  a lease  ending  in  1881  and  give  him 
£20 ; refused,  20637-8.  Has  to  hold  some  land 
at  a loss  as  he  keeps  250  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses, 
20645-7. 

OFlyn,  Thomas,  Clifden,  Lodge,  Upper  Dangan,  Co. 
Galway  ; Tenant  Farmer-. — Galway. 

Holds  from  Mullins  and  Kyne  seventeen  acres 
at  £50.  Tenement  valuation,  £27,  20648-51.  Is 
in  business,  could  not  have  supported  himself  by 
land ; rent  too  high,  20653.  Has  made  many 
improvements — landlord  none,  20661-2. 

Seymour,  Colonel  Thomas,  Ballymore  Castle,  Cos. 
Galway  and  Mayo  ; Landowner. — Galway. 
Bought  2,000  acres  in  Incumbered  Estate  Court 


in  1852.  Shortly  after  was  offered  twice  his  money. 
Petitioned  by  tenants  to  remain  ; with  their-  consent 
raised  rents  and  remained,  20668-74.  Rents  with- 
held more  from  conspiracy  than  poverty  ; never 
refused  before,  tenant  who  paid  not  allowed  to  sell 
in  Milltown  market.  Another  paid  privately 
through  cheque  of  third  person ; defaulting  tenant  . 
seen  by  witness’  son  changing  English  notes  m Bank, 
20669-77.  Had  only  one  eviction,  twenty  years 
ago  20675.  Never  distrained  for  rent,  20680.  Num- 
bers well  off,  got  relief  from  distress  funds,  20684. 

Robinson,  George  J.,  Esq.,  Rounstown,  Cos.  Galway 

and  Mayo  ; Land  Agent  .—Galway. 

A^ent  for  estate  of  Mr.  Berridge,  formerly 
owned,  by  the  Law  Life  Society,  and  for  other 
estates,  20690-2.  Tenant-right  allowed  on  Mrs. 
Blake’s  estate;  not  on  others,  20693-6,  20701. 
Mrs.  Blake’s  tenants  very  poor.  They  used  to 
make  money  by  kelp  trade,  20697-700  Law 
Life  Society  between  1855  and  1870  spent  £40,000 
in  improvements,  drainage,  roads,  buildings,  &c.  Mr. 
Berridge  spent  £4,000  in  road-making  in  last  three 
months,  20705,  20711.  Rental  on  paper  £13,000 
or  £14,000.  No  rents  paid  by  small  tenants 
owing  to  agitation ; large  tenants  suffered  most  by 
season ; processes  cannot  be  executed  owing  to  lawless 
state  of  country,  20708-27.  People  resist  county  cess 
collectors  ; agent  declines  to  pay  county  cess  for  them 
as  previously,  because  rents  were  not  paid,  20730-3. 
People  used  to  pay  until  Land  League  agitation  ; 
were  demoralized  by  relief  funds,  20738-42.  Would 
approve  of  a peasant  proprietary  m case  of  a thrifty 
industrious  class  of  large  farmers ; a general  scheme 
would  never  do  ; small  owners  would  not  succeed, 
but  would  live  as  well  if  owners  as  tenants,  20748- 
55.  Had  a good  many  evictions  for  purpose  of 
abolishing  randale,  but  nearly  all  restored  to 
possession ; the  figures  of  the  evictions  not  actually 
carried  out  made  the  foundation  of  attack  on  Law 
Life  Society,  20756. 

Noon,  Patrick,  Mounteigh,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  along  with  thirty-nine  others  from  Lord 
Claremorris  18  acres ; forty  houses  on  property  ; 
about  200  people  in  all ; rent  £3  18s.  6 d.,  more 
than  the  valuation,  20759.  Forty  acres  taken  from 
them  thirty  years  ago  and  given  to  a farmer,  20766. 
Support  themselves  by  turf  cutting  and  by  labour- 
ing, 20780.  Land  now  flooded,  20783. 

Codyra,  Peter,  Rahoon,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Galway.  . 

Holds  from  Miss  Julia  Daly,  3 acres  within 
borough  of  Galway,  at  £8 ; raised  from  £1  by 
Father  Daly ; valuation,  £3  ; rent  too  high,  20785- 
98. 

Heffernan,  Michael,  near  Galway,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Galway. 

Holds  from  Mullins  and  Kyne  less  than  20  acres, 
at  £27  10s.  ; old  rent  £21.  Improved  and  re- 
claimed five  acres  without  help  of  landlord,  20799- 
20810. 

Toole,  Martin,  Obans  Well,  Co.  Galway;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  five  or  six  acres  on  Comyn’s  estate,  four 
miles  from  Galway,  at  £6  10s. ; valuation  £3  10s. 
Land  would  be  dear  at  £3.  Built  house  and  stable, 
and  made  drains,  &c.,  without  help  of  landlord, 
20811-21. 


Toole,  Edward,  Killina,  Co.  Galway  ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Galway. 

Holds  from  Mr.  Martin,  of  Killina,  at  rent  ot 
£13  ; valuation  £9  10s.  ; old  rent  £9.  Rent  too 
high ; no  abatement.  Improved  his  holding  with- 
out help,  20828—36. 

Harvey,  Mr.  Joseph,  Dartfield,  Loughrea,  Co.  Galway; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Galway. 

Holds  about  6,000  acres,  some  in  King’s  County, 
20837-42.  Has  no  grievances  of  his  own,  20844. 
Ulster  custom  ought  to  be  defined  by  legislature, 
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'Harvey,  Joseph — continued. 
and  extended  over  all  Ireland,  so  as  to  secure  to 
tenants  value  of  their  own  improvements,  20846- 
50.  Tenants  shrink  from  improving  from  feeling 
of  want  of  security,  20851-4.  Rents  ought  to 
be  fixed  by  agreement,  Arbitration  dangerous  except 
independent  or  made  by  Government,  20855—7, 
The  landlord  should  have  power  to  select  an  incoming 
tenant,  20859.  But  the  tenant  should  have  the  right 
of  sale,  20860.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  farm  by 
the  rent  obtainable,  and  by  people  bidding  high  to 
get  possession,  has  in  great  measure  caused  the 
difficulty  about  the  rents,  20861-4.  Evictions  have 
only  taken  place  for  non-payment  of  rent,  not  to 
obtain  higher  rent,  20865.  The  px-esent  agitation 
is  the  cause  of  the  non-payment  of  rent,  20866. 
Abatements  are  fair,  20867 ; and  have  been 
made  by  landlords  generally  in  his  neigliboui'hood, 
20868.  IILs  tenants  are  not  badly  off,  and  but  for 
the  agitation  would  have  had  no  difficulty  about 
paying  rent,  20869—71.  Used  formerly  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  live  tolerably  comfortable,  but  they  have 
paid  no  rents  for  the  last  three  years,  20872.  They 
lived  extravagantly  in  good  seasons,  20873;  and 
found  it  difficult  to  return  to  former  habits.  They 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  took  to 
grazing  which  did  not  pay,  20874-6.  They  ex- 
hausted the  land  by  using  artificial  manures,  20877- 
8.  Farms  6,000  acres,  20881.  None  of  which  he 
sublets ; 5,600  acres  in  Galway,  and  400  acres  in 
King’s  County.  It  is  mostly  arable,  20882-7. 
In  the  majority  of  places  he  has  no  leases.  Has 
five  landlords,  and  lives  on  a property  of  800  acres, 
.20888-9.  Employs  a large  number  of  labourers 
all  the  year  round  at  wages  of  about  8s.  a week, 
20890-2.  Provides  cottages  rent  free  for  some, 
the  rest  find  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  he  thinks  they  do  not  pay  rent  for,  20893-6. 
They  are  fairly  well  off,  20898.  As  a rule  labour  is 
easy  to  get,  20899-20900 ; and  the  people  donot seem 
discontented,  20901.  Knows  of  no  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  labourers,  20902.  His  rent  is  above 
the  valuation,  20903.  In  no  case  equal  to  or  below 
it,  20904.  Approves  of  the  tenant-right  of  the 
North,  20905  ; but  it  requires  improvement,  20906. 
If  land  were  let  at  fair  rent,  and  tenant  left  in 
possession  if  he  paid  his  rent,  and  did  not  sublet, 
it  would  meet  all  objections,  20907.  A Govern- 
ment valuator  might  be  called  in  to  settle  differences 
as  to  rent  if  the  parties  concerned  could  not  agree, 
20908—11.  Does  not  consider  the  Chairman  a 
satisfactory  tribunal  for  the  valuation  of  rent,  20912. 
For  if  power  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a man  he 
should  be  a thoroughly  practical  man,  and  well 
acquainted  with  all  details  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
in  connection  with  letting  of  land,  20913.  The 
fairest  way  to  settle  rent  is  for  men  to  settle  it 
amongst  themselves,  20915-18.  No  peasant pro- 
prietors about  his  neighbourhood,  20919.  Approves 
of  State  assistance  to  enable  a man  to  purchase  his 
holding,  20920  ; but  it  could  not  be  done  through- 
out Ireland,  20921  ; because  it  would  take  too  much 
of  the  capital  necessary  for  a man  to  work  his  farm 
with.  Capital,  skill,  and  industry,  are  requisite  for 
the  improvement  of  land,  20924.  Railways  are 
wanted  throughout  the  country.  He  is  twelve  miles 
from  a station,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  produce,  20925.  Has  been  farming  since 
1837,  beginning  in  a small  way,  and  increasing  since 
1846  up  to  present  time,  20928.  Has  been  success- 
ful until  three  years  ago — the  climate  principally 
affected  the  sheep  farming,  causing  great  loss.  With- 
out sheep  farming  and  breeding  they  could  not  pay 
such  rents,  20930.  An  improvement  has  taken 
place  this  year,  20931-3.  Lost  £7,000  in  wool 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a railway,  for  though 
much  wanted  and  wished  for,  there  is  not  much 
money  forthcoming,  20934. 

Kilmartin,  Mr.  James,  Sralea,  Co.  Roscommon; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Gcdway. 

Is  a member  of  the  local  council  of  the  Land 


League,  20937.  Formerly  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association,  20938.  Gives  evidence  as  an  indivi- 
dual, not  as  a member  of  the  League,  20940.  Has 
had  much  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Land 
Act,  1870,  20941.  It  has  worked  ill.  At  first  it 
stimulated  industry  ancl  improvement,  but  the 
power  given  to  landlords  to  raise  rent  removed 
security,  checked  improvements,  and  created  dis- 
content. In  many  cases  the  landlord  has  raised 
the  rent,  and  thus  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
the  tenant,  20942.  It  is  an  inducement  to  land- 
lords to  raise  rents,  20943.  And  has  been  done  in 
Lis  neighbourhood.  In  one  case  a tenant  being 
promised  a-  renewal  of  his  lease,  made  vast  improve- 
ments. and  then  found  it  was  raised,  20944-20947. 
Grazing  covenants  should  be  rendex-ed  null  and 
void,  as  they  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm, 
20948—9.  Tenants  on  large  farms  in  recent  years  were 
very  hard  pushed,  20951.  Disapproves  of  pasture 
in  toto,  as  contrasted  with  tillage,  20952.  It 
tends  to  consolidate  farms.  Land  to  let  is  generally 
let  as  grass.  It  should  be  sufficient  protection  to  the 
landlord  not  to  allow  the  tenant  to  do  anything  to  de- 
teriorate the  land,  20953.  He  might  subdivide  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  20954-209099 
and,  as  a rule,  it  would  be  unfair  to  prevent  “ con- 
acre,” 20955.  He  should  not  become  a small  land- 
lord on  his  own  account,  20956;  but  after  his 
death  his  son  might  hold  it,  20957.  Peasant  pro- 
prietorship desirable,  but  expropi'iation  not  pos- 
sible, 20958.  Buying  out  all  the  landlords 
would  be  beneficial,  but  not  practicable,  20960. 
Peasant  proprietorship  basis  of  fair  settlement, 
20961.  Facilities  for  purchasing  should  be 
afforded  to  industrious  tenants,  20962  ; and  so  in 
time  it  would  become  a national  institution,  20963. 
Not  fair  to  turn  out  landlords  without  then- 
consent  ; the  purchase  money  would  be  their  com- 
pensation, 20964-6  ; and  tenant  should  pay  fair 
rent,  20968.  Tenant  paying  fair  rent  not  to  be 
’turned  out  while  doing  so,  and  with  liberty  to  sell  his 
holding  would  be  fair — (see  also  20907) — Ulster 
custom  defined  and  extended  over  Ireland  would 
settle  the  land  question.  Tenants  are  comfortable 
on  an  estate  where  this  prevails,  20968 ; and  dissatis- 
fied on  an  adjoining  one,  20969.  Differences 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  rent  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  The  letting  value  of  the  land 
should  be  considered,  but  not  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments. The  value  of  the  tenant’s  improvements  and 
value  of  his  tenant-right  should  be  considered  in 
settling  rent  by  arbitration,  20972-4 ; but  outside 
the  Land  Court,  20976.  Approves  of  Government 
arbitration,  20977.  Griffith’s  valuation  well  done, 
20980.  Likes  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale, 
20981  ; but  it  cannot  be  carried  out,  20982. 
The  people  would  fall  back  on  the  old  scheme, 
when  they  have  seen  the  merits  of  the  different 
schemes,  and  will  prefer  it,  20983.  Gives  pre- 
fei-ence  to  peasant  proprietary,  if  obtainable, 
20984.  The  people  do  not  understand  the  question, 
and  would  not  like  it  if  they  did,  20985.  No  one 
asks  for  the  land  for  nothing ; they  distinguish  be- 
tween rightand  wrong,  and  desirewhatis  fail-,  20988. 
Peasant  proprietary  pi-eferable  to  perpetuity  leases, 
20990.  The  Irish  peasants  to  gain  it  would  make 
some  sacrifice,  20992.  There  would  be  no  loss  to 
the  .country  if  the  Government  gave  tenants  the 
same  facilities  to  improve  their  estates  as  landlords 
at  present  get,  20993.  The  work  to  be  carried  on 
by  Govex-nment,  and  the  cost  apportioned  to  each 
tenant,  20994-6.  'Arterial  drainage  necessary, and 
a compulsory  rate  charged,  20997.  Might  subdi- 
vide to  his  son  (see  also  20954),  but  not  less  than 
twenty  acres,  20954;  21000.  And  would  allow 
him  to  erect  buildings,  21001.  Farms  under  twenty 
acres  led  to  great  poverty.  2 1 0.02.  Witness  holds  his 
farm  (of  112  acx-es — 20998)  on  lease  for  twenty-one 
years,  21003.  The  rent  was  raised  when  new  lease 
was  granted,  and  it  was  his  own  case  he  cited, 
(20944) 1 21006.  Customary  to  grant  twenty-one 
l 2 
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years’  leases  on  the  estate  of  his  landlord, 
21007-9.  Security  to  residential  tenants  not  to  be 
extended  to  tenants  holding  outlying  farms  ; leases 
prohibiting  tillage  should  be  null  and  void,  21010. 
Grazing  tenants  to  be  left  to  the  law  as  it  is,  21012. 
People  would  be  satisfied  then  ; graziers  he  regards 
as  the  curse  of  the  country,  21013.  Rents  were 
raised  on  Lord  Ashbroolc’s  estate  since  1870,  and 
leases  granted  on  Mr.  Potts’  estate  four  years  ago, 
21014.  Is  a good  landlord;  his  tenants  erected 
houses  and  walls ; witness  advised  the  tenants  not 
to  accept  leases  with  clauses  prohibiting  claims  under 
the  Land  Act,  and  they  were  struck  out.  There  are 
still  objectionable  clauses  in  the  leases,  viz.,  forbid- 
ding erecting  buildings  without  landlord’s  consent, 
and  reclamation  of  bogs,  21015.  Leases  were 
given  to  small  tenants,  21016.  They  cannot  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  permanent  improvements, 
21019.  Does  not  know  six  tenants  who  could 
‘provide  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money  of  their  holdings,  for  they  are  much  reduced 
in  circumstances.  Preventing  tenants  from  selling 
is  a hardship.  Lord  Clancarty  does  not  allow  it 
lest  it  should  become  a custom,  and  refused  to  allow 
a woman  to  sell.  This  rule  is  injurious  to  tenants, 
21020.  When  in  arrear  for  rent  can  only  claim  for 
improvements,  not  for  disturbance;  she  would 
£100,  if  permitted  to  sell,  instead  of  £18 
allowed  by  Lord  Clancarty,  21021.  Landlord 
would  get  arrears  out  of  proceeds.  Custom  of 
selling  on  one  estate  and  not  on  another  is  unfair. 

If  'Ulster  custom  was  extended  it  should  be  pro- 
perly defined,  21022.  Tenants  on  Mrs.  O’Brien’s 
estate  made  great  improvements ; eleven  were 
served  with  notice  of  ejectment,  demanding  the 
increased  rent,  or  otherwise  double  the  existing  rent, 
21026.  This  took  place  about  three  years  ago, 
21027.  Attempts  made  to  raise  rent,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  public  opinion  she  desisted,  21028-21031 ; 
and  left  them  the  land  at  the  old  rent,  21033.  Small 
landlords  are,  as  a rule,  worse  on  their  tenants  than 
the  old  landlords,  21035. 

Joyce,  Mr.  Thomas  F.,  Mount  Tyrone  House,  near 
Lennane,  Co.  Galway ; Grazing  Farmer. — 
Galway. 

He  and  his  father  farm  nearly  9,000  acres  of 
mountain  land  in  Connemara,  210.37.  In  what  is 
called  the  Joyce  country,  21039.  The  right  of 
tenants  to  sell  hardly  exists  there,  21040.  Has  two 
landlords,  21041.  One  of  whom  recognises  the 
rio-ht  to  sell,  21042.  Sales  are  decreasing,  21044. 
A°tenant  surrenders  the  lands  to  his  landlord.  It 
is  advertised  for  sale  and  goes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Rents  not  raised,  21045.  Holds  21  years  leases 
since  1847,  and  on  expiration  cannot  claim  compen- 
sation. Should  be  placed  on  some  footing  as  yearly 
tenants,  21046.  People  not  satisfied  with  tribunal 
of  Chairman,  21050.  Expensive  and  leaves  much 
to  the  chairman.  His  father  claimed  compen- 
sation for  improvements,  but  had  to  relinquish  his 
claim  and  pay  costs  ; and  dilapidations,  though  none 
existed,  21052.  Complains  of  covenants  in  leases, 
21053.’  Objects  to  grass  farm  covenant,  21055. 
Land  already  dear  enough  without  paying  county 
cess,  21058.  Fraud  on  Act  for  landlord  to  pay  half 
county  cess  and  put  it  on  rent,  210n9.  Not  men- 
tioned when  agreeing  to  pay  the  rent,  but  intro- 
duced into  lease  afterwards,  21060-1.  Pays  £500  per 
cent,  over  Government  valuation ; others  £300,  some 
£200,  21063.  Rent  of  grass  farms  exceeds  valua- 
tion more  than  other  farms,  21064.  Many  landlords 
have  increased  their  rents  since  passing  of  Land  Act 
in  Connemara  and  Mayo,  21065.  Rents  are  gene- 
rally raised  by  new  landlords— “ landjobbers  ” — 
they  are  the  curse  of  the  country,  21068.  A large 
amount  of  improvements  made  by  tenants,  not  by 
landlords  ; Sir  A.  Guinness  is  building  houses  for 
his  tenants,  21070.  The  Land  Act  checks  improve- 
ments of,  21071.  Landlords  object  to  them,  and 


tenants  are  afraid  their  rents  will  be  increased  ; a 
tenant  wanted  to  build  on  to  his  house,  but  was 
warned  he  would  be  evicted  if  he  made  the  im- 
provements ; his  family  are  now  herding  with  the 
cattle,  21072-3.  Not  many  cases  of  tenants  claim- 
ing ami  obtaining  compensation,  21074  ; but  many 
evictions,  21075,  and  they  can  claim  compensation, 
21076-7.  On  the  estates  of  Lord  Sligo  and  others, 
21078.  Several  have  been  evicted  by  Lord  Sligo, 
21079.  Within  the  last  six  months,  21080. 
Tenants  cannot  purchase  holdings  in  that  district 
because  lands  are  held  in  common  ; the  whole  village 
might  be  in  one  lot,  2 1081-2.  This  is  where  there 
is  a great  extent  of  mountain  land,  21083.  Ex- 
tension of  purchasing  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 
would  be  a good  remedy  but  tenants  are  now  too 
poor  to  buy,  21084.  Government  should  enable 
them  to  buy  by  advancing  entire  on  holdings-up  to 
£10  valuation,  21085.  Landlords  should  be  com- 
pelled to  give  them  a twenty  years’  purchase  on  the 
valuation,  21087,  and  Government  compelled  to 
make  rent  at  Government  valuation,  210S8.  But 
if  tenants  hold  at  a fair  rent  and  pay  it  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  turn  out,  and  should  have 
a right  to  sell — it  would  be  an  equitable  settlement, 
21089.  It  would  satisfy  the  people,  but  the  Bright 
clauses  should  at  same  time  be  extended,  21090.  If 
they  had  the  land  they  could  live  on  it,  and  pay  a fair 
rent  fixed  by  an  honest  man,'  21091-a3.  Rents  not 
paid  in  Connemara  through  inability,  and  because 
they  are  too  high,  21094-6.  Not  true  that  they 
can,  but  will  not  pay.  Potatoes  failing  and  land 
too  bad  to  grow  corn,  &c.,  21097-8.  Cause  of  pota- 
toes rotting  unknown,  21100.  In  some  places  land 
exhausted  by  artificial  manure,  in  others  it  is 
hungry,  21102.  Guano  is  used,  21103.  People 
very” industrious,  21105-6,  and  improving  the  hold- 
ings, 21107.  No  doubt,  as  to  industry  of  people, 
21 108.  Lands  held  under  lease,  at  end  of  lease  new 
bargain  is  made  by  open  competition,  21109.  Case 
• where  house  had  been  built  and  other  improvements 
made,  and  rent  raised  from  .£50  to  £100  on 
his  own  improvements,  21111.  A tenant  must 
give  higher  rent  to  retain  his  holding,  21112;  his 
improvements  not  taken  into  account  at  all,  21113. 
These  leases  are  now  falling  in,  21114. 

Palmer,  Mr.  Thomas,  Galway,  Merchant. — Galway. 

Is  a merchant,  and  holder  of  land  near  the  town, 
21115-7.  Rent  is  exoi-bitant,  and  lease  is  full  of 
clauses,  21118.  Rents  eleven  or  twelve  acres  at 
£64  a year,  21119.  Lease  contains  clause  baring 
all  compensation,  21123-4.  Was  a yearly  tenant 
before  taking  a lease,  but,  wanting  the  land,  land- 
lord had  it  all  his  own  way,  21126-28.  No  re- 
sidence on  it,  21130.  . The  land  has  “increased 
value”  above  the  ordinary  letting  value,  21133. 
Agriculture  is  in  a low  state  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  tenantry  and  apathy  of  landlords  to  im- 
prove, 21134-21137.  This  refers  to  the  country 
round  about,  21135.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  pay 
rent,  21136.  Different  state  of  things  in  the  north 
(Hillsborough),  21138.  Losses  incurred  by  shed- 
ding of  the  crops,  21140.  Nine-tenths  of  the  evils 
of  the  country  caused  by  absenteeism,  21141.  Fan- 
rent  and  no  disturbance  while  rent  is  paid  would  be 
a help,  21142.  Advocates  Government  reclamation 
of  lands  then  to  be  let  out  in  plots  of  200  or  300 
acres,  21143.  Reclamation  on  large  scale  could  not 
be  done  by  the  tenants  individually,  21145-6. 

Mahon,  John  Ross,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon, 
Dublin  ; Cos.  Galway  and  Roscommon,  Land 
Agent. — Galway. 

Is  a land  agent  of  the  firm  of  Guinness  and 
Mahon,  21147-8.  And  is  agent  over  counties  of 
Galway  and  Roscommon,  21149.  Tenants  on  the 
estates  are  not  allowed  the  right  of  disposing  of 
their  agricultural  holdings,  21151-3.  When  leav- 
ing, owing  to  bad  circumstances,  small  sums  have 
been  given  to  tenants,  21154.  A tenant  can  dispose 
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Mahon,  John  Ross — continued. 

of  his  holding  by  will,  but  it  is  unusual  to  do  so, 
21156.  No  ejectments  have  been  brought  for  a long 
time,  21157.  Then  only  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
21158.  Limits  of  compensation  are  unreason- 
able as  regards  landlords,  21159.  They  must  pay 
for  useless  cottier  houses,  21160.  Claim  in  the 

, Land  Court  for  compensation  once  only,  and  tenant 
got  no  more  than  agent  offered,  21161-8.  Not 
many  leases  on  the  property.  Land  Act  made  no 

. difference  in  number.  Granted  generally  to  large 

- farmers  for  term  of  years  or  lives,  21169—71.  Small 
tenants  decline  leases,  thinking  the  landlord  would 

s be  more  liberal  to  a yearly  tenant,  21172.  Grass 
lands  let  much  above  the  Ordnance  value,  21173. 
Land  Act  of  1870  has  made  no  difference  as  to 
raising  rent,  21174.  Before  the  passing  of 

- the  Land  Act  rents  were  raised  (15  or  20 
years  ago)  on  the  Pakenham  estate,  21175-8. 
Very  large  sums  spent  by  the  landlords  on 
the  estates  under  his  management  in  land  im- 
provements and  arterial  drainage,  21179.  Most 
of  it  on  the  tenants’  land,  21181-4.  Similar 

. outlays  on  other  estates,1 21186.  In  drainage,  21190. 
And  road-making,  21191.  Tenants’ fields  drained, 
21194.  And  addition  made  to  rent,  21195.  In- 
terest on  the  outlay  only  charged,  21197.  The 
tenants  reclaim  bog  land,  21198.  There  is  con- 
siderable profit  on  first  two  years’  crops,  21200. 
But  reclamations  on  a large  scale  cannot  be  profit- 
ably carried  on,  21201.  This  he  has  had  experience 
of  on  Lord  Clonbrock’s  estate,  21202.  Describes 
the  improvement  of  waste  land  as  a struggle  for 
life ; more  would  be  spent  in  reclaiming  than  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple,  21207  ; i.e.,  the  value 
in  its  improved  state,  21209.  Rents  on  his  estates 
are  reasonable,  21210.  Small  tenants  on  Lord  Clon- 
brock’s estate  pay  1 2£  per  cent,  less  than  the  Ord- 
nance value  ; grass  tenants  20  per  cent,  more  than 
the  Ordnance  value,  21211.  Part  of  a townland 
taken  up  in  1848,  and  ploughed.  No  one  was 
ejected.  . All  got  plots,  21212.  Tithes  paid  by  land- 
lords and  no  addition  made  to  rents,  21213. 
Rent  of  Sir  W.  Mahon’s  estate  at  Aghagower 
not  exorbitant,  21215.  As  a rule  lands  are 
poor,  and  where  that  is  the  case  tenants  are  very 
poor.  Roads  have  been  mended,  and  much  money 
expended  on  it  by  the  landlord,  21219.  The  hold- 
ings are  small,  and  the  land  very  poor,  21221.  At 
Derrycarberry  the  Ordnance  value  is  £80,  the 
rental  £90,  21222.  The  rents  have  not  been  raised 
lately  on  these  two  to  wnlands,  21223.  The  people  are 
comfortable,  and  pay  their  rent  with  great  regularity, 
21224.  Receives  £50,000  a year  of  rents,  21225-6. 
Practically  there  are  no  evictions  or  notices  to  quit, 
21226.  And  practically  fixity  of  tenure.  In  1847 
the  Strokestown  estate  was  covered  with  paupers ; 
each  tenant  had  an  average  of  3^-  acres,  and  almost 
every  man  had  an  under-tenant,  21228.  They  were 
starving,  and  lived  on  conacre,  but  paid  their  rent 
till  the  potatoes  failed,  21229.  On  taking  the 
agency  in  that  year  he  stipulated  for  a large  outlay 
in  emigration,  drains,  and  improvements.  Major 
Mahon  paid  the  first  instalment;  his  successor, 
Mr.  P.  Mahon,  was  very  liberal,  and  the  farms 
were  got  up,  relet,  and  the  estate  is  doing  well  for 
an  Irish  estate,  21230.  It  has  much  improved  of 
late,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenants  also,  21231-2. 
As  an  instance  of  subdivision  four  families  lived 
in  house  with  one  door,  21233—4.  No  means  of 
checking  it,  and  it  is  more  common  than  subletting, 
21235-7.  The  landlord  is  able  to  prevent  subletting, 
^•^38.  Knows  nothing  about  tenants  purchasing 
their  holdings,  nor  about  Ulster  tenant-right,  21239. 
Subdivision  or  subletting  would  bring  tenants  back 
to  their-  former  state,  21241.  The  Crown  finding 
they  could  not  manage  their  lands  in  Roscommon 
*nd  Galway  sold  them,  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
bring  the  Government  into  collision  with  the 
people. 


Donnell,  Martin,  Esq.,  Dunmore,  Tuam,  Co. 
Galway  ; Merchant. — Galway. 

Is  a merchant  in  Galway  and  a landed  proprietor 
of  14,000  to  16,000  acres  in  Galway,  Roscommon, 
and  Mayo,  21244-6.  Rents  vary — high  in  some 
places,  fair  in  others,  21 247.  Re- valuation  desirable, 
owing  to  improvements,  21248.  Partly  done  by 
landlords,  principally  by  tenants,  21249.  A re-valua- 
tion would  set  the  difficulty  at  rest,  21250,  and  be 
an  improvement,  21252.  Should  be  for  letting, 
taxation,  and  all  purposes,  21253.  Tenants  should 
hold  at  a fair  rent,  and  not  be  disturbed  so  long  as 
he  pays,  21256-8.  Approves  of  selling  to  increase 
another  holding,  but  not  of  division,  21259.  Bought 
his  lands  in  1853,  and  it  was  wretchedly  poor — let 
it  for  less  than  it  was  six  years  previously,  made  no 
change  in  rental  for  21  years,  21260-5.  Has  waste 
land  which  he  is  reclaiming,  21266,  and  means  to 
add  it  to  tenants’  holdings,  21268-9.  Has  im- 
proved property  by  draining,  21270,  and  charges 
interest,  21274-6.  Rents  not  paid  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  21277.  Offered  considerable  abatements, 
but  got  no  money  from  some,  21279.  Cited  cases 
of  extx-avagant  rents  not  fairly  selected,  21280-2. 
Owing  to  ignorance  in  making  valuation  it  is  no 
test  of  fail-  rent,  21284.  Would  like  an  indepen- 
dent valuation,  21287,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  21288  and  important  to 
proprietoi-s,  21289.  Has  allowed  tenants,  to  sell 
but  it  is  not' a custom,  21291-3. 

Graham,  Mr.  John,  Mil  town,  Co.  Galway;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Farms  20  acres  at  a rent  of  £28  from  Dr.  Mac- 
Hale,  the  Archbishop,  21294-8.  Country  is  in  a 
bad  state,  21300,  and  land  is  let  too  high,  21301. 
On  one  estate  rents  are  double  the  valuation,  and 
it  is  impossible  , for  tenants  to  pay,  21303.  New 
valuation  necessary  both  for  landlords  and  tenants, 
21 306.  Labourersare  in  a bad  condition.  They  should 
have  not  less  than  ten  acres  if  they  have  families, 
21307.  If  employed  by  large  farmers  to  till  the  land 
they  would  be  better  off,  21308.  Over  1 0,000  acres 
near  witness  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  be  worth 
four  times  its  present  value,  21310—3.  Recom- 
mends the  passing  of  a Bill  to  securee  fair  rents  fixed 
by  independent  arbitrators,  21317.  No  eviction  while 
rent  is  paid,  21318,  and  tenant  should  have 
right  to  sell  his  interest,  and  the  landlord 
a veto  on  incoming  tenant.  21319.  This 
would  satisfy  the  people,  21320.  People  want 
that  encouragement  to  do  better,  21322,  and 
and  landlords  would  get  their  rents,  21323.  Eject- 
ments have  been  issued  by  Colonel  Seymour,  21324. 
Houses  are  very  bad,  21325.  Labourers  cannot 
live  on  less  than  ten  acres  unless  they  get  work 
from  outside,  21326.  Absenteeism  is  an  evil, 
21327.  Neither  landlords  nor  tenants  feel  secure 
now,  21328.  Fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent  would 
satisfy  the  tenants,  21330-1. 

Hanley,  Mr.  Patrick,  Moycullen,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmeiv — Galway. 

Holds  about  sixteen  acres  and  a tract  of  moun- 
tain pasture  paying  over  £14  for  it,  21333-8.  It 
is  more  than  twice  the  valuation,  21339.  About 
sixteen  people  rent  the  mountain  in  common,  21340. 
Had  never  been  let  on  lease,  21343.  Each  can  put 
as  much  stock  on  it  as  he  is  able,  some  of  it  being 
good  for  pasture,  21345.  Part  of  his  holding,  has 
been  reclaimed  by  his  father,  21347.  The  agent  is 
harsh  on  the  tenants,  21351-3.  Rent  not  been 
raised,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  away  the 
pasture,  leaving  the  rent  the  same,  failing  that, 
notice  to  quit  was  served,  21354.  Ejectment  decrees 
granted,  some  accepted  terms  offered,  21356-59. 
Others  claimed  compensation  for  houses,  reclamation 
and  disturbance,  but  the  cases  are  not  yet  settled, 
21360-64.  Rents  are  too  high,  but  if  matters 
stood  as  they  did  two  years  ago  they  would  not 
complain,  21354. 
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Da/ooren,  Thomas,  Moycullen,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 

Farmer. — Galway. 

Lives  in  Moycullen,  21367.  Holds  overfourteen 
acres,  and  .some  mountain  land,  21368.  Paying 
over  £11,  21370.  More  than  twice  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  21371.  Has  been  ejected  and  case 
is  coming  on,  21373-5.  Rent  of  reclaimed  land 
gone  up  ; improvements  done  by  tenants,  21376-9. 
Fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale  would  be  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  21382  ; and  would  like  it, 
21383-4.  But  it  would  be  a struggle  to  live, 
21385.  Prefers  peasant  proprietary,  21386.  Com- 
plains of  the  agent’s  treatment,  21 380-93. 

Tarpey,  Darby,  Raboon,  Co.  Galway  ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Galway. 

Lives  at  Raboon,  and  is  a tenant  of  Miss  Daly, 
renting  two  acres  at  over  £6,  21394-6.  Raised 
twenty-two  years  ago,  21397.  But  not  since, 
21398-21401.  It  is  lea  land,  21402.  Lives  by  it, 
but  not  on  it,  21403.  Rents  other  lands  from  the 
nuns,  21405.  Against  whom  he  has  no  complaint, 
but  has  been  ejected  from  another  bolding  under 
Mr.  Kearns,  21407.  It  was  a town  park,  21419. 
Miss  Daly  would  not  lower  her  rent,  21408.  Still 
keeps  it,'  21410  ; there  is  a bouse  on  it,  21411. 
His  father  held  it  before  him,  21413. 

Bolton,  Mrs.,  Blackbur,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Galway. 

Lives  at  Blackbur,  near  Galway,  21420 ; but  not 
in  the  borough,  21422.  By  her  lease  has  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  but  only  eighty  really — 
the  rest  is  under  water,  21423.  Holds  the  land 
since  her  husband’s  death  from  the  Alliance  Com- 
pany, 21425.  Rent  formerly  £100,  then  raised  to 
£140 ; and  she  had  to  pay  £10  more  to  get  the 
lease,  21427.  Rent  far  too  high,  21430.  Her 
husband  improved  it,  but  did  not  erect  any  build- 
ings, 21431.  Seaweed  formerly  of  value  for 
manure,  21433.  No  use  now  as  they  cannot  sell  it, 
there  being  no  demand,  21435.  Agent  allowed  a 
reduction  last  year  to  all  tenants,  21442.  Applied 
to  have  rent  reduced,  21444  ; but  the  Company  re- 
fused, 21445.  The  lease  is  out,  21446  ; but  con- 
tinued by  arrangement  for  one  more  year  (see 
21461),  21448.  Valuation  about  £120,  with  sea- : 
weed  (£15  for  that),  21452-5  ; but  not  worth  more 
than  £100,  21455.  Farm  is  unprotected,  21459. 
No  walls,  21460.  Reduction  of  rent  refused  unless 
the  agreement  (referred  to  in  21448)  was  signed, 
21461. 

Nolan,  Mathew,  Cloonban,  Shale,  Co.  Mayo;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Lives  at  Cloonban,  Shale,  county  Mayo,  21461. 
Has  about  four  to  four  and  a half  acres  at  a rent 
of  £8  3s.,  21462-3;  which  is  too  much,  21464. 
Estate  twenty-five  years  ago  bought  for  £1,700, 
and  ten  years  after  sold  for  £4,500,  21464.  Pays 
for  five  acres,  but  has  only  about  four  acres  ; 
could  not  pay  rent  for  last  three  gales  ; served  with 
a process  in  consequence,  21466-70.  Has  to  go 
five  miles  for  turf,  21471.  Has  no  right  of  turbary, 
21472  ; and  has  to  pay  for  the  turf;  no  roads  on 
the  estate,  and  there  are  fourteen  other  tenants 
besides  on  the  land,  21473.  Mr.  Hackett,  the  land- 
lord, has  raised  all  the  rents.  In  addition  to  the 
farm,  employed  in  clearing  the  liver.  Offered  to 
pay  rent  if  a reduction  were  made,  21474-5. 

Leonard,  Francis,  Anglohim,  Co.  Galway ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Galway. 

Lives  at  Anglohim,  rent  £16,  holds  eighteen 
acres,  21475-7.  Rent  fixed  by  T.  Joyce  forty-two 
years  ago,  21478-9.  Present  landlord  purchased 
the  estate  a few  years  ago  for  £3,200,  21480. 
Land  was  raised,  and  he  put  the  drainage  on  wit- 
ness above  all  the  tenants,  21481.  Pays  more  than 
the  other  tenants  per  acre,  21482.  Does  not  know  if 
he  ought  to  pay  more  than  the  valuation,  21483. 
Told  not  to  pay  more,  and  would  be  afraid  to,  lest 


the  country  people  might  injure  him,  though  he- 
lms not  been  threatened,  21484-9.  Has  not  been 
advised  not  to  pay,  21490-1.  Is  not  able  to  pay 
the  debts;  cess,  rents,  &c.,  21492.  Would  pay  a 
fair  rent,  21493  ; but  it  is  bad  land,  21494.  Has 
not  been  served  with  notice  as  he  only  owes  half 
year’s  rent,  21495. 

Himt,  Edmond  Langley,  Esq.,  Curraghbridge,  Adare,. 

Cos.  Limerick,  Carlow,  Clare  and  Tipperary ; 

Land  Agent. — Limerick. 

Is  a landowner,  agent,  and  tenant-farmer  in  Cos. 
Clare,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Carlow,  21499— 
500.  Rental  of  his  property  in  Carlow  about 
£600  a year,  21501.  Is  agent  over  from  2000  to 
3000  acres.  Manages  800  acres  and  rents  200 
acres  Irish,  21502.  Lease  expires  in  about  two 
years,  and,  having  made  great  improvements,  rent 
will  then  be  raised  considerably,  21505.  It  con- 
sists of  tillage,  some  grass  land,  and  some  meadow, 
21507.  Has  made  vast  outlay  on  the  house  and 
gardens,  21508.  Had  twenty-one  years’  lease, 
21509-10.  No  covenants  as  to  improvements, 
21511.  But  did  them  for  his  pleasure.  It  is  an 
example  of  what  is  very  often  done,  21512.  The 
house  was  almost  uninhabitable,  but  landlord  gave 
about  £300,  which  much  improved  it,  21513.  All 
improvements  were  known  to  landlord  and  his 
agent,  21514.  Land  -is  let  high  enough,  21516. 
Increased  rent,  said  the  agent,  would  be  in  conse- 
quence of  improvement  in  the  times,  not  on  im- 
provements made.  This  is  fallacious,  21517.  Times 
have  not  improved,  21518.  Agent  considers  wit- 
ness’s place  as  demesne  lands,  but  it  should  not  be 
so  classed,  21519-21.  Has  not  seen  the  judgment 
on  what  are  demesne  lands,  21522.  They  should 
not  be  exempted  from  laws  passed  applicable  to 
agricultural  tenancies,  but  they  should  be  properly 
defined.  If  let  for  a term  of  years  for  farming 
purposes,  or  where  the  owner  has  not  resided  for  a 
term  of  years,  they  should  not  be  treated  as  de- 
mesne lands,  21525.  Rent  was  nearly  doubled  on 
taking  it,  and  it  would  not  have  paid  for  farming 
puiposes  only,  21526.  Land  Act  is  .not  advan- 
tageous to  tenants,  for  clauses  have  been  put  into 
leases  debarring  claims  when  the  Act  was  only 
contemplated,  21529-30.  Hopes  tenant-right, 
such  as  holds  in  the  North,  will  be  extended  all 
over  Ireland,  21531.  Allows  sales  by  tenants  on 
the  property  he  is  agent  for,  but  it  seldom  happens 
unless  through  failure  of  a tenant,  21532.  Causes 
secux-ity  and  happiness  when  allowed  on  estates. 
Mentions  the  Earl  of  Devon’s  as  an  instance,  21533. 
The  anxiety  for  land  so  great,  that  worn-out  land 
realizes  large  sums,  21534.  Hopes  free  sale  will  be 
allowed  in  the  future,  21535.  With  a reasonable 
veto  of  course,  21536.  Thinkspeasant  proprietorship 
would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland,  though  he  has  had 
no  experience  of  it,  21537-9.  Government  should 
purchase  land  and  sell  it  to  tenants  whenever  suit- 
able land  was  found.  It  would  increase  the  value 
of  Irish  property,  21540-4.  Has  largely  employed 
labourers.  They  are  the  worst  off  people  in  the 
country.  Endeavours  should  be  made  to  prevent 
their  joining  in  the  present  agitation  by  giving 
them  employment  during  the  winter.  They  rent 
small  plots  at  exorbitant  rents  from  the  small 
farmers ; they  hate  the  small  farmers,  who  do  not 
employ  them,  21546-50.  They  live  in  villages,  and 
not  on  thefarms,  where  they  work,  21552-3.  Farmers 
will  not  employ  them,  21554.  Land  is  good  and 
cheap,  but  the  people  most  wretched,  never  improv- 
ing, 21555-7.  Labourers  are  on  the  side  of  the 
landlords,  21559.  Small  tenants  on  inferior  land 
feel  insecure  as  to  making  improvements,  and 
never  build  houses  now.  Act  of  1870  discouraged 
landlords  giving  assistance.  Want  of  security 
is  the  great  evil,  21560-3.  They  do  not 
care  for  leases,  21564-6.  Always  agitating 
for  something  new,  21568.  But  the  well- 
to-do  tenants  are  loyal,  21569.  Taking  every- 
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Sunt,  Edmond  Langley — continued. 

thing  together,  the  people  are  not  badly  off  nor  dis- 
satisfied, but  join  in  agitation  in  hopes  of  gaining 
something,  21570-2.  Unless  some  action  be  taken 
there  will  be  rebellion,  21573.  The  three  F.  ’s  would  be 
a good  settlement  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  21574-80. 
Tenant-right  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Legislature, 
21581-4.  Fair  rents  and  security  could  be  obtained 
by  arbitration,  and  arbitrators  should  be  thoroughly 
practical  men,  21585-6.  There  should  be  a new 
valuation  for  Ireland,  especially  if  tenant-right  be 
extended,  21587-9.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  the 
landlords  and  tenants  to  agree  as  to  valuation,  for, 
though  safe  in  some  instances,  in  others  it  would 
not  be  safe,  21590-1.  Competition  has  always 
existed  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  at  least  rents 
are  always  raised  in  a secret  sort  of  way  before  the 
lease  expires,  21592-3.  If  the  landlord,  agent,  and 
tenant  had  the  power  to  settle  the  rent,  litigation 
would  be  avoided  to  a great  extent ; but  a general 
revaluation  must  be  made  before  many  years  are 
over,  21595-6.  The  idea  of  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion as  a fair  rent  will  be  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, as  people  now  are  refusing  to  pay  rents 
altogether,  and  have  refused  to  pay  witness  unless 
he  took  Griffith’s  valuation.  In  one  instance  they 
refused  to  pay  anything,  and  at  a public  meeting  a 
proposal  was  made  to  get  rid  of  landlords  and  agents 
by  one  of  his  own  tenants,  21597-21600.  Rents 
are  well  paid  in  Limerick,  but  not  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Tipperary,  21601-2.  They  are  better 
off  in  those  districts,  and  pay  bulk  rents,  21603-4. 
Tenants  should  have  facilities  to  purchase  their 
holdings  with  Government  help,  21605-8.  Better 
to  postpone  payment  in  bad  times  than  to 
forgive  any  of  the  interest,  21611.  Purchase 
of  land  by  Government  would  raise  the  value 
of  property,  21612.  If  waste  land  was  bought  for 
the  purpose  of  reclamation  by  Government  it  would 
keep  the  people  employed  and  quiet  during  the 
winter,  21613  ; or  loans  might  be  made  to  landlords 
for  this  purpose,  21614.  Much  good  was  done  last 
year  by  means  of  the  Government  aid,  21615.  Is 
employing  people  to  drain  the  estates  of  Lord  Fer- 
moy,  Mr.  Maunsell,  and  Lord  Guillamore.  In  some 
instances  no  charge  is  made  to  the  tenants ; Lord 
Guillamore  has  forgiven  the  whole  charge,  21616-8. 
Would  not  object  to  subdivision  of  land,,  but  would 
not  allow  sub-letting,  21619.  The  size  of  sub- 
divisions should  be  limited  or  else  the  good  of 
having  respectable  peasant  proprietors  would  be 
done  away  with,  21620-2.  Would  not  forbid  the 
assignment  of  the  whole  holding,  which  is  not 
allowed  at  present  where  a Government  loan  has 
been  made,  21623 ; but  would  object  to  sub- 
lettings  of  the  entire  holding  if  it  got  rid  of  the 
tenant  proprietorship,  21624.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  everywhere  capable  of  reclamation, 
a great  deal  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  large  pro- 
prietors. There  are  large  tracts  flooded  between 
Athy  and  Kildare.  21625-8.  Government  should 
take  up  the  sinking  of  the  big  rivers,  and  so  give 
landlords  and  tenants  the  advantage  of  an  outfall, 
21629.  As  a rule  local  boards  can  do  work  cheaper 
than  the  Government ; but  the  local  boards  do  not 
care  to  take  up  extensive  works,  21629-33,  nor  do 
landed  proprietors,  21634.  Does  not  advocate  com- 
pulsion by  Government  in  this  matter,  21636  ; but 
they  should  buy  the  waste  lands  and  let  them  out, 
21638.  This  would  pay,  21639.  Gives  an  instance 
of  the  value  of  land  thus  improved  on  Lord  Fer- 
moy’s  estate  at  Bock  Barton,  21640-2.  If  the  land 
to  be  benefitted  is  in  the  hands  of  tenants  it  should 
be  purchased  from  the  landlords  and  then  re-allotted 
on  the  peasant-proprietorship  system,  21645-6.  The 
peasants  would  be  able  to  pay  for  the  drainage,  and 
the  money  laid  out  would  not  be  lost,  21647-9. 
The  rents  have  not  been  raised  on  the  estates  he  is 
connected  with,  21650—3.  There  is  a change  of 
rents  when  the  tenancy  changes,  21654.  Gives  an 
instance,  21655-6.  Is  agent  and  has  the  manage- 


ment altogether  of  over  3,500  acres,  21657 ; but  is 
not  Lord  Fermoy’s  agent,  who  has  considerable  pro- 
perty in  Limerick,  21658-60. 

Bolster,  Mr.  William,  Kilmallock,  Co.  Limerick ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Was  formex-ly  President  of  the  Limerick,  Clare, 
and  Tipperary  Farmers’  Club  for  twelve  years.  The 
club  is  merged  into  a branch  of  the  Land  League  ; 
is  now  a member  of  it,  21661-70.  Holds  200 
Irish  acres  under  Lord  Emly,  about  four  miles  from 
Limerick.  Isonlya  tenant-farmer,  21671-3.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  rent  of  late  years  in  the 
county  Limerick,  21674,  with  a tendency  all  along 
to  increase  rent  and  force  leases,  21675.  The 
increase,  in  many  cases,  takes  place  privately,  the 
tenant  being  afraid  to  admit  it,  and  is  not  confined 
to  a change  of  tenancy,  21676-80.  The  tenant  is 
not  a free  agent,  but  must  accept  the  rise  or  go  away, 
21681-3.  It  is  very  general  and  is  on  the  increase, 
21684-5.  There  have  been  abatements  during  the 
last  three  years  in  consequence  of  bad  times,  but 
they  never  compensate  a farmer  for  his  losses,  21686. 
As  a rule  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants, 
houses  built,  and  fences  made.  Landlords  seldom 
do  anything  but  arterial  drainage,  and  that  only 
by  Government  loans.  Gives  instance,  21687-90. 
Interest  for  these  works  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and, 
as  a rule,  the  rent  is  increased,  21691.  Landlords 
make  neither  fences  nor  roads.  Instance  of  bad 
roads,  21692-3.  Leases  for  a term  of  years  are 
forced  on  tenants  to  debar  them  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Land  Act,  21695-6.  Tenants  should  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  this,  and  tenants  over  £50  a year 
require  as  much  protection  as  small  ones,  21697—99. 
There  is  a great  want  of  security,  21700.  The 
Land  Act  has  conferred  a benefit  on  very  small 
holders  who  are  ejected,  but  they  seldom  get  much 
out  of  the  compensation  awarded,  as  a landlord 
generally  trumps  up  a case  of  dilapidation  which  has 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  award,  21701.  Tenants  would 
be  better  off  without  the  Land  Act,  for  it  has  broken 
the  confidence  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and 
the  former  have  discontinued  giving  assistance, 
21702-3.  This  relates  to  the  South  only,  of  the 
North  he  knows  nothing,  21704-5.  The  three  F’s 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  extended 
to  Ireland,  but  nothing  short  of  it  will  ever  settle 
the  question,  21706-7.  Fan-  rents  could  in  many 
cases  be  settled  by  landlords  and  tenants,  failing 
that,  by  thoroughly  practical  arbitrators,  and  finally, 
on  appeal  to  a County  Court  Judge,  21708-12.  An 
umpire  would  be  reasonable  and  cheaper,  21713. 
There  should  be  periodical  valuations  as  occasion 
required,  when  rents  might  be  raised  or  lowered, 
21715-6.  Fixity  of  tenure  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  a tenant  to  improve  his  holding,  21717. 
Sub-division  and  sub-letting  he  would  allow  to  large 
farmers — say  400  or  500  acres  ; but  he  would  not 
go  below  30  or  40  acres.  The  consent  of  the  landlord 
should  not  be  necessary,  and  a tenant  should  have  the 
right  to  sell  his  interest  on  leaving,  subject  to  a 
reasonable  veto,  21718-22.  It  would  give  security 
to  the  tenant,  and  would  satisfy  reasonable  people 
21723-4.  The  Bx-ight  clauses  should  be  extended 
for  the  creation  of  a peasant  propx-ietorship,  and 
lands  should  be  purchased  when  for  sale,  with 
aid  from  Government  to  pay  for  them,  money  so 
borrowed  to  be  x-epaid  in  a term  of  years.  The 
sales  should  not  be  fox-ced,  nor  the  land  taken 
against  their  will  from  the  landlords,  21 725-5 a. 
Mr.  Butt  believed  the  three  F’s  would  be  bene- 
ficial, 21729.  The.  expropriation  of  landlox-ds 
would  be  unreasonable,  21726a.  He  has  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  purchase  of  holdings  by 
tenants  under  the  Church  Act,  21727.  It  would 
be  advantageous  if  the  Government  took  up  some 
of  the  Waste  lands  and  placed  the  “sqxxatters”  in 
Connemara  on  them  rent  free.  The  creation  of 
peasant  proprietors  on  these  lands  would  be  very 
good,  21728-9.  Owners  of  waste  lands,  unable  to 
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reclaim  them,  should  be  compelled  to  sell,  21729. 
The  labourers’  question  should  be  settled.  They  are 
in  a wretched  state.  Instance,  21730—1.  Rates 
of  wages  and  poverty  of  the  people.  Millc  not  to 
be  obtained,  though  the  district  is  a dairy  district, 
21732a— 6.  Farmers  should  provide  cottages  and 

necessary  articles  for  their  labourers  at  a fair  rent, 
21736-45-56.  Labourers  only  employed  during 
part  of  the  year,  owing  to  “ want  of  security  ” as  to 
improvements,  21746-8.  Sanitary  arrangements  of 
labourers’  cottages  very  bad,  21749—55.  Labourers 
provided  with  houses  by  fanners  employing  them 
cannot  always  remain  there ; they  must  be  disturbed 
in  course  of  time,  21756-60.  Instance  of  hardship 
to.  farmers  if  labourers  independent  of  them,  21761. 
Men  should  give  labour  to  farmers  on  whose 
land  they  live,  and  farmers  should  employ  them  at 
fair  wages,  21762-3.  Strangers  often  brought  in 
at  lower  wages  than  resident  labourers,  21764.  The 
feeling  of  insecurity  between  landlord  and  tenant  as 
to  improvements  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  a 
joint  interest  created,  21765-7 1 . In  cases  of  appeals 
against  decisions,  the  county  court  is  the  cheapest 
niethod ; but  legislation  could  make  it  less  costly 
still,  21772-76.  Present  expense  keeps  many 
tenants  from  going  into  Court,  and  they  fear  the 
landlords,  21777-8,  or  the  agent,  21779-80.  In- 
stances of  forcedleases  and  increased  rents,  217 83-9 1 . 
Penal  clauses  inserted  in  these  leases,  21792—4. 
On  all  the  estates  round  about  the  tendency  is  to 
raise  rents  except  on  the  Devon  estate;  21795—802. 
This  stops  all  improvements,  21803-5.  "Witness 
holds  a lease  at  a lower  rent  than  his  father  held 
the  land,  21806-16.  Mr.  Monsell  always  in  favour 
of  tenants,  21817;  and  it  is  his  practice  on  the 
estate,  21  si  8.  Farmers  about  Bruff  charge  £10  to 
£12  for  potato  land  (con-acre")  to  outside  .men,  but 
indulgent  to  their  own  labourers  as  a rule,  21819-23. 
The  rich  land  is  almost  all  grass,  and  labourers  there 
are  very  badly  off.  Lunacy  is  on  the  increase,  which 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  poverty-stricken  state 
of  the  people,  21824-28.  Thinks  the  three  F’s  will 
settle  the  question,  but  opinions  and  requirements 
have  advanced  during  the  last  16  years,  and  to 
satisfy  the  people  the  State  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion at  once,  21829-36.  Landlords  are  absentees, 
and  this  is  another  cause  of  complaint,  21981-3. 


O'  Flaherty,  Mr.  Mathew,  Donoman  Castle,  Groom,  Co. 

Limerick  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Is  a tenant  farmer,  President  of  the  Limerick 
Farmers’  Club,  and  has  something  to  do  with  the 
management  of  property,  21837-40.  Holds  land 
from  °a  middleman,  who  has  raised  rents  recently 
on  the  expiration  of  leases,  21842-6.  The  rents 
were  hi"h  formerly,  but  now  are  exorbitant,  though 
this  practice  is  not  general,  21847—51.  It  causes 
ill-feeling,  21852-3.  Rents  have  been  raised  on 
Lord  Kenmare’s  property  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  has  produced  an  ill  effect  in  the  country, 
21855-7.  The  three  F’s.  the  only  cure,  21858-61. 
Tenants  have  bought  their  holdings.  Gives  instance 
of  an  advantageous  sale  of  tenant-right,  21862-6. 
Tenant-right  exists  on  Lord  D unraven’s  property ; 
knows  of  no  case  of  tenants  purchasing  perpetuities, 
21867-72.  Right  of  selling  not  the  recognised  rule 
in  his  country,  21873.  Grass  farming  is  done  in  a 
negligent,  slovenly  manner.  No  improvements  are 
made  owing  to  the  system  of  land  tenure,  21876— 
82.  Holds  his  farm  on  lease,  and  spends  nothing 
on  it  unnecessarily,  but  yet  has  had  to  spend  large 
sums  on  improvements  ; but  rent  will  be  raised  on 
expiry  of  lease,  which  now  he  will  not  give,  and  he 
can  only  claim  a small  sum  for  compensation, 
21883-91.  Leases  not  general,  nor  improvements, 
21892-3.  On  the  Dunraven  property  the  landlord 
and  tenant  combine  in  improvements,  there  is  secu- 
rity for  the  tenant,  and  no  eviction  except  for  non- 
payment, 21894r-8.  Rents  have  not  been  raised 
since  the  present  lord’s  time,  21899-901.  He  and 


many  others  would  like  to  purchase,  21902-5. 
Subdivision  fair  with  large  holders,  but  not  in  small 
farms,  21906-8.  His  farm  is  not  worth  so  much 
rent  in  consequence  of  change  in  value  of  farm 
produce,  21909-1 3.  Griffith’s  valuation  unreliable, 
21914-5.  Fall  in  prices  of  produce,  21916-23. 
Valuation  improperly  made,  21924—5.  Wages  of 
labourers  on  his  farm,  21927-32.  Account  of  the 
purchase  of  Lord  Dunraven’s  property,  21933-6. 
Resident  landlords,  21937-8. 

Casey,  Mr.  Joseph,  Rathkeale,  Co.  Limerick;  Auc- 
tioneer.— Limerick. 

Holds  about  thirty  acres,  of  townlands  ; gave  up 
large  farms  as  rents  were  too  dear',  21938—41.  Has 
never  sold  under  a sheriff’s  order,  21945.  Tenant- 
right  allowed  on  the  Devon  and  surrounding 
estates,  also  on  Lord  Annally’s  property,  21946-8. 
Complains  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  possession 
over  the  real  value,  21950.  For  the  last  three 
years  hardly  any  property  can  be  sold  owing  to 
depression,  21951-3.  Instance  of  depreciation  of 
agricultural  produce,  21954-5.  Want  of  security  • 
has  effected  the  value  of  holdings  for  six  or  seven 
years  past,  21956-58.  Increased  since  the  Land 
Act,  21959  ; and  rents  have  been  raised  oftener, 
21960.  Better  feelings  existed  also  between  land- 
lord and  tenants,  21961  ; but  now  improvements 
are  checked,  sales  almost  stopped,  and  money  is 
scarce,  21962-65.  Rents  never  changed  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  Devon,  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  the  tenants  are  very  different  to  those 
on  other  properties,  21966-69.  Have  received 
about  two  hundred  persons  in  the  workhouse  who 
have  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  given 
out-door  relief  to  those  with  families,  21970-74. 
Some  of  these  were  farmers,  some  cottagers  holding 
small  townfields,  21975-77.  The  three  F’s.  would 
remove  all  the  trouble  and  distress  in  Ireland ; but 
the  people  do  not  want  to  sell  if  they  have  fixity, 
21978-80.  Has  never  been  in  the  North,  21981. 

Barry,  James  G.,  Esq.,  Sandville  Grange,  Cos. 

Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary ; Land  Agent, 

Landowner  and  Farmer. — limerick. 

Is  connected  with  over  20,000  acres  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary,  is  agent 
for  Lord  Emly,  Lady  Louisa  Fitzgibbon  and  others, 
and  pays  rent  for  the  fai-m  he  holds,  21984-9. 
Tenant-right  is  permitted  with  the  landlord’s  veto, 
and  incoming  tenants  are  generally  contracted  out 
of  claiming  under  the  Land  Act,  21990—2.  Only 
one  lease  granted  on  these  terms,  and  the  tenant 
agreed  not  to  make  claims  on  the  landlord  for  the 
money  he  paid  to  come  in,  21993,  22000.  That 
clause  should  be  repealed,  22001-7.  Leases  for 
thirty-one  years  granted  on  these  estates,  22008-9. 
Rents  rather  increased  by  the  Land  Act,  throughout 
the  country,  and  covenants  barring  compensation  in- 
serted generally  in  leases,  22009-12.  Leases  have 
to  be  pressed  upon  tenants,  22013-4.  Except  in 
the  case  of  grazing  farms,  22015.  Tenants  would 
rather  have  leases  if  no  restrictive  clauses  were  in- 
serted, 22016-7.  Rents  are  about  25  per  cent,  over 
Griffith’s  valuation.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  not  a 
fair  test  for  settling  rent  ; it  is  not  uniform, 
22018-20.  Increase  of  rents  depends  on  landlords, 
but  no  increase  has  taken  place  on  the  properties 
he  is  agent,  for,  and  Lord  Emly’s  tenants  have  not 
asked  for  an  abatement,  22021-2.  On  Lady  L. 
FitzGibbon’s  estate  rents  were  equalized  about  ten 
yearsago,  22023-8.  Revaluation  generally  on  coming 
in  of  tenant  in  tail,  22029.  Improvements  used  to 
be  made  by  landlords,  and  tenants  had  to  pay  both 
principal  and  interest.  During  the  bad  times  some 
instalments  were  paid  by  Lord  Emly,  22030-5. 
Has  had  no  evictions,  22036-7.  About  fifty 
small  freeholders  on  the  property,  practically 
they  are  only  labourers.  Obtained  their  title 
by  squatting,  22038-43.  Docs  not  suggest  any 
alteration  in  the  Bright  clauses,  but  all  re- 
strictions on  sale  and  transfer  of  land  should 
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be  abolished,  22046-49.  The  laws  of  entail  should 
be  altered,  22051.  Plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
land  question,  22052-3.  The  principal  of  which  is 
to  give  perpetuties  to  tenants  at  their  present  rentals, 
and  the  landlord  to  be  repaid  by  a fine  for  any 
prospective  increase  of  rent,  22043.  The  amount 
to  be  settled  by  arbitrators,  22044-52.  Pro- 
poses cottages  with  an  allotment  of  land  to  each 
cottage  for  labourers  on  all  residential  farms  over 
thirty  acres,  at  rents  not  exceeding  the  farmer’s 
rent.  Mortgages  to  be  bought  up  by  means  of  land 
debentures,  and  rents  to  be  fined  down  by  means  of 
payments,  but  not  entirely  abolished,  22053-62. 
Th  e law  might  enforce  fixity  of  tenure,  if  landlord’s 
lights  are  not  invaded,  22063-5.  Rents  should  be 
fixed  definitely  and  never  altered,  and  the  prospective 
increase  paid  for  by  a sum  of  money  down,  this  to  be 
raised  by  debentures  on  the  tenants’ interest,  22066- 
75.  This  would  be  a modification  of  the  Bright 
clauses,  but  subdivision  should  be  prohibited, 
220/6-83.  The  rent  of  his  land,  which  has  been  in 
the  family  for  eight  generations,  has  been  doubled 
twice  in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  has  been  reduced 
permanently  by  his  present  landlord,  22084-88. 
He  contracted  himself  out  of  his  improvements. 
The  law  should  be  amended  on  this  point,  22089-93, 

Toionsend,  William  Uniacke,  Esq.,  Spa  Hill,  Kilfi- 
nane,  Co.  Limerick ; Land  Agent  .—Limerick. 

Is  agent  over  twenty  estates,  producing  £40,000 
a year,  22094-6.  The  number  of  years  purchase 
of  tenant-right  should  be  limited.  When  unlimited 
it  is  detrimental  to  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
22098-22102.  Instance,  22103-7.  When  unli- 
mited on  his  estates  strangers  are  not  allowed  to 
buy.  ^ Proceedings  taken  to  turn  out  a stranger, 
22108-10.  Purchase  does  not  result  in  greater 
comfort,  but  produces  satisfaction,  22111-5.  Refusal 
of  right  prevents  amalgamation  of  farms,  22116. 
Evictions  only  for  non-payment  of  rent,  22117-20. 
Disinclination  to  take  leases  now,  22121-5.  Cove- 
nants always  inserted  in  leases  against  clauses  of 
Act,  22129-35,  but  never  under  £50,  22136.  Im- 
provements by  both  parties  decreased  under  the  Act, 
22137— S.  But  now  they  are  coming  round, 

22139-40.  Purchase  of  holdings  uncofnmon, 
22142-4.  Reduction  of  rent  preferable  to  peasant 
proprietorship.  Approves  of  Mr.  Barry’s  plan  to 
a certain  extent,  22145-52.  The  privilege  of  buy- 
ing should  be  confined  to  large  farmers,  22153-55. 
Tenants  practically  have  fixity  of  tenure  on  his 
properties,  22158.  The  Act  should  be  amended  as 
regards  temporary  lettings,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
ot  getting  the  land  back  again,  22159-65.  Tenants 
uot  sufficiently  aware  of  their  rights,  22166. 
Sales  of  tenants  interests  should  be  carried  out 
under  some  Court,  22166-70.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion correct  estimate  as  a rule,  but  not  for  particular 
cases  22171.  Gives  example,  22172-4.  Is  agent 
tor  the  Ashtown  property.  General  rise  of  rents  in 
loo 6.  A small  increase  takes  place  on  the  death  of 
a tenant,  22175-7,  but  only  if  the  case  admits  of 
i.  Rents  are. not  high.  Good  lands  are  lower 
than  on  adjoining  property,  22178-80.  Gives  an 
example  22181-2.  About  £1,200  a year  expended 
on  the  whole  of  the  estates  by  the  landlord,  22183-5. 
Proper  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
Wh°  slKmld  be  Independent  of  the  farmers, 
^lbJ-92.  Rent  should  not  be  charged,  but  let 
houses  be  part  of  Wages,  22193-4.  The  purchase 

fpff.PooieatiUtieS  m a g00d  Plan>  so  lonS  as  it  is  n°t  a 

1 1 , ' T,ie  labourers  should  be  more  com- 

xortably  housed,  22198. 


Broste,  Mr.  John,  Clonmoney,  Bunratty,  Co.  Clare  : 
Ooroner  and  Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick, 
cWp3!  . enant  fai'nier,  and  also  an  owner  of  land  pur- 
900  d !U,the  Landed  Estates  Court,  21299.  Farms 
-^statute  aCi'eS’ and  Iives  011  a llolding  of  sixty  plan- 

* n acres.  Is  much  over-rented,  22200-1.  Land- 


lord is  Mr.  J.  M.  Westropp.  On  getting  an  increase 
of  land  his  rent  per  acre  was  doubled,  and  he  pur 
chased  the  interest  of  eight  or  nine  acres.  The  rent 
of  that  plot  being  the  same  as  his  other  land,  no  change 
was  made,  22203-9.  Has  improved  and  enlarged 
the  residence,  built  offices,  and  also  improved  the 
land.  Has.  no  lease  of  it,  22210-4.  It  is  a convenient 
distance  from  Ennis  and  Limerick,  22215-7.  Paid 
£125  for  the  interest  of  the  nine  acres,  22218-9.  In 
1878  application  to  reduce  the  rent  refused,  22220-3. 
Times  being  bad  made  him  apply,  though  formerly 
the  land  was  worth  the  rent,  22223-7.  Resides  on 
it,  but  other  lands  do  not  adjoin  it,  22230-1. 
The  nine  acres  were  of  use  to  him,  so  the  price 
was  not  too  high,  22232-4.  Rent  of  the  farm 
higher  than  that  of  other  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood belonging  to  Mr.  Westropp,  22237-9. 
Pays  less  than  Griffith’s  valuation  for  farm  rented 
from  Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien,  22242.  There  are  no 
tenants  on  the  plantation  holding,  22243-5.  TTas 
tenants  on  his  inherited  estate,  but  has  never 
raised  their  rents.  Last  alteration  took  place  in 
1855,  22246-8.  That  land  abuts  on  bog  land, 
rent  being  eighty-four  acres  for  £211,  22249-50. 
Valuation  is  no  test  as  to  real  value  of  land.  He 
pays  under,  and  tenants  pay  over,  and  they  are 
not-  over  rented.  Ex2>lains  why,  22251-3.  Sale 
of  another  holding  on  the  estate,  22254-9. 

Fitzgerald,  Foster  Yesey,  Esq.,  Moyrisk,  Quin,  Co. 

Clare ; Landowner. — Limerick. 

Is  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
and  a lanclow|ier  of  1,200  statute  acres, 
22260-2.  Manages  the  family  estates  in  Clare  (6  000 
acres),  Louth  (450  acres),  and  Kerry  (2,400  acres). 
Is  tenant  of  the  remainder(12,000  altogether),  22263 
Tenant-right  not  allowed,  22264-5.  Pays  out<min" 
tenants  himself;  in  fact,  it  is  pre-emption,  but  it 
seldom  occurs,  22266-9.  Preferstheabsenceof  tenant- 
2o27™  Pnly  grazinS  farms  without  houses, 
2^27 1-2.  The  Land  Act  has  worked  fairly  well,  both 
for  landlord  and  tenant ; but  the  former  would  rather 
not  have  it,  and  would  contract  himself  out  of  it  when 
possible,  22273-6.  The  scale  of  compensation  works 
oooirl!7’  not  altogether  unreasonable, 

22277-9.  At  present  the  payment  of  rent  is  at  a 
dead  lock,  22280.  Rents  formerly  were  fairly  paid, 
but  the  tenants  claimed  this  year  a similar  abate- 
ment to  last  year,  which  was  refused ; and  now  they 
will  not  pay  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  22281-5. 
Rents  on  his  estates  are  much  above  Griffith’s  va- 
luations, 22286.  The  omission  of  wool  from  Grif- 
valuation  causes  high  rents  in  Galway,  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  there  is  a 
revaluation,  22287.  Tenants  prefer  that  valua- 
tion, because  it  is  greatly  below  their  rents,  not 
because  they  think  it  fair,  22288-9.  There  should 
be  a revaluation.  Tillage  lands  are,  when  poor,  not 
worth  more  than  the  Griffith’s  valuation,  but  grass 
lands  are,  22290-1.  As  a rule  the  tenants  do  not 
make  improvements.  Houses  may  be  slightly 
better,  but  there  is  little  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  land  for  thirty  years,  22292-3.  Evictions  on 
expiration  of  leases  in  Clare,  22294-9  New  tenants 
paid  what  outgoing  tenants  refused,  22300-3, 
Threatening  notice,  22304-5.  In  Kerry  tenants 
holding  leases  have  made  improvements,  22306-7. 
Landlords  have  not  helped  since  the  Land  Act,  except 
last  year,  and  the  rents  have  been  paid,  22308-10. 
On  the  Conyngham  estates  tenants  purchased  hold- 
ings by  means  of  borrowed  money,  22311-2.  Le- 
gislation is  necessary  on  the  question  of  rundale 
and  where  the  system  exists  it  is  advisable  not  to 
carry  out  peasant  proprietary.  Great  difficulty 
exists  m putting  a stop  to  it,  22313-22  Purchase 
' 1°'Trente  better  them  complete purclmse, 

22323  Government  help  desirable,  bnt  expenses 
■ should  be  lessened,  22324-5.  Waste  land,  slob  as 
cut-away  bog,  &c.,  is  worth  reclaiming;  but  waste 
land  proper,  such  as  moorlands,  not  fit  for  pasture 
is  not  worth  it,  22326-39.  Leases  should  be 
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granted,  and  yearly  tenancies  abolished  ; rentshould 
not  be  raised,  but  a fine  paid  instead,  22340-44. 
History  of  the  property  in  Kerry,  22345-8.  Land 
should  be  valued  by  a public  officer  Arbitration 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  22349-54.  There  is, 
practically,  fixity  of  tenure  on  his  property.  Light 
of  sale  should  be  withheld  from  those  who  pay  no- 
' tiling  on  taking  up  a holding,  22357-66.  M ould 
like  to  have  leases  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  with 
proper  clause  as  to  re-entry,  and  no  such  tfimg  as 
eviction  or  yearly  tenancy ; objects  to  the  power 
of  redemption,  and  would  give  a period  prior  to 
eviction  instead  of  after  it,  22368-73.  Has  never 
distrained,  but  the  right  of  distress  should  be  main- 
tained, 22374. 

Lane,  Mr.  Michael,  Ardnacruslia,  Limerick,  Co.  Clare ; 

Tenant  Farmer  .—Limerick.  ■ 

Holds  thirty-eight  Irish  acres  from  Colonel 
M'Adam  at  £102  a year ; valuation  £38  iUs. , it 
is  partly  tillage  and  partly  pasture  ; previous  rent 
£80;  it  was  raised  fourteen  years  ago,— 3(0  /. 
His  father  paid  £1  an  acre,  22378-9  The  rent  is 
very  dear,  and  he  cannot  pay  it ; has  had  to  boiro 
money  to  pay  it,  22380-1.  Is  a yearly  tenant, 
22382.  Application  for  a reduction  refused  by 
the  a<*ent,  22383-6.  Landlord  promised  to  rebuild 
the  house  and  drain  fourteen  acres  when  rent  was 
raised  22387-8,  but  has  done  neither,  and  the 
tenant  has  paid  for  the  house,  which  had  been 
blown  down,  with  the  rent  Tamed,  22389-9 ( . Was 
not  able  to  drain  the  land,  and  those  fourteen  acres 
are  practically  useless,  22401-4.  Got  a reduction 
one  year,  22405-6.  The  landlord  is  not  resident, 
22407.  The  agent  (his  cousin)  who  hves  in  lip- 
perary,  collects  the  rent,  22408-11.  Mrs.  O Grady, 
who  lives  on  Captain  Maunsell’s  estate,  pays  too 
hi  ah  a rent,  and  so  do  all  the  tenants  about  there, 
22415-9.  Rents  have  increased  considerably  the 
last  twelve  years,  22420-1.  In  good  times  he  could 
not  pay  the  rent,  and  has  raised  the  money  on  bills 
which  must  be  paid,  22422-8.  Mrs.  O Grady  who 
is  going  to  be  ejected  for  non-payment,  has  not  had 
her  rent  raised  since  she  came  into  possession, 
22429-33. 

Kane,  Mr.  Patrick,  Ardnacruslia,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  twenty-one  and  a half  acres  from  Colonel 
M'Adam,  and  was  ejected  last  August  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  22434.  He  took  the  place  from  his 
brother,  but  the  rent  was  not  paid,  22435-7.  _ It  is 
bad  land,  and  the  former  tenant  ran  away  without 
paying  the  rent,  22438-41. 

Kane,  Mr.  Michael,  Ardnacruslia,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Limerick. 

Is  a tenant  on  Col.  M‘ Adam’s  estate,  and  holds 
twenty  Irish  acres  at  £53  Is.  6 d.,  22442-4.  The 
rent  lias  not  been  raised  since  he  took  it,  but  it  is 
too  high ; the  valuation  is  only  £18,  22445-6.  It 
would  not  pay  half  the  rent,  but  is  helped  by  his 
father,  22447-8.  One-fourth  of  it  is  good  land, 
22449. 

Grady,  Mr.  Patrick,  Ardnacruslia,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  twenty-eight  acres  on  the  same  property  at 
£70  7s.  2d.,  the  valuation  being  £22  ; the  rent  has 
not  been  raised,  but  it  is  too  high,  and  he  owes  one 
year,  22451-4.  Had  an  abatement  m bad  times, 
22455-6.  Cannot  live  on  it  and  pay  the  rent,  and 
could  only  drain  part  of  it,  22457.  Held  it  six 
years,  22458.  Took  the  place  by  proposal  from  the 
agent,  who  fixed  the  rent  at  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding tenant,  who,  however,  never  paid  it,  22460 
-63. 

llartigan,  Mr.  John,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant  Farmer.— 
Limerick. 

Holds  twenty- two  acres  from  Mr. White,  at 


£77  10s  ■ the  valuation,  which  is  £48  5s.,  is  higher 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  district ; the  rent  ms 
lowered  22464-6.  Six  other  tenants  live. on  the 
estate,  Which  is  all  their  landlord  owns ; it  is  m 
county  Clare  ; it  is  valued  higher  than  any  other 
place,  and  Ids  holding  is  the  highest  of  the  lot, 
22467-9  The  house  is  good,  and  the  land  may  be 
a trifle  better  than  the  rest,  but  the  rent  is  too  dear 
22470-72.  Ho  abatements  made  since  the  deatn  ot 
Mr.  White,  and  could  get  jin  before  the  bad  times,, 
only  through  industry,  22473. 

Howard,  Mr.  William,  Ardnacruslia,  Co.  Clare;. 

Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  ten  acres  from  Colonel  Mf  Aclam  at  a rent 
of  £43,  and  valuation  of  £17  5s.,  22475—/ . Rent  is. 
too  high,  and  but  for  his  private  business  could  not 
pay  the  rent.  . The  land  is  fair,  224(  8-82  Is  ask- 
in  J for  a permanent  reduction,  22483.  Has  built 
two  houses  and  improved  the  holding,  and  tenants 
do  their  best  to  improve,  22484-5.  In  a most  op- 
pressed state,  22486.  Has  held  it  ten  years,  and 
£150  was  given  for  the  holdings  at  the  present 
rents,  22486-9.  Lives  on  the  farm,  22490. 

Scott,  John  W.,  Esq.,  Rocklevin,  Ennis,  Cos.  Clare 
and  Limerick ; Land  Agent.— Limerick 
Is  land  agent  to  Lord  Leconfield,  who  makes  all 
improvements  himself  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
•RWlisb  system,  and  charges  a per-centage,  224  J i S. 
Has  done  this  for  about  30  years,  and  during  2o 
years  has  laid  out  £65,000  on  his  Clare  and  Lime- 
rick property,  22494-7.  Interest  has  generally 
been  charged  on  drainage  only  end  not  on  tald- 
in«s  which  have  been  for  “ small  people,  224J8-J. 
Refusal  to  pay  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation, 
22500-1.  Land  Act  has  made  no  difference, 
22502.  There  has  been  no  exceptional  distress, 
and  refusal  to  pay  is  not  through  inability, 
22503-7.  Ho  ejectments,  22508.  Lord  Lecon- 
field pays  a tenant  compensation  when  leaving. 
As  a rule  they  have  no  bona  fide  claim  for 
improvements,  22509-12.  Distraint  never  put  m 
force;  but  the  power  is  useful  to  secure  rent 
when  needful,  22513-5.  Arbitration  for  valua- 
tions would  not  be  satisfactory,  22516-19.  A 
public  officer  would  be  better,  22520-3.  There 
should  be  a new  Government  valuation,  as  the 
present  system  is  not  a fair  basis  for  rent ; Clare  is 
very  unequally  valued  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
ties 22524-6.  Tenants  prefer  paying  county  cess 
instead  of  having  an  addition  to  rent,  22527. 
Roads  are  considered  m fixing  rent,  22528-  J. 
Sub-division  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  it;  gives  instances,  22530-  . 
Turf  lands  are  let  at  rates  fixed,  and  when  cut 
away,  the  adjoining  tenants  to  whom  they  then 
belon"  let  them  to  tenants,  who  reclaim  them ; tins 
the  first  named  tenants  claim  compensation  tor, 
22532-4.  But  little  land  on  Lord  Leconfield s 
estate  fit  for  reclamation,  except  the  red  bog.  On 
Lord  Middleton’s  estate,  in  Cork,  great  improve- 
ments were  made,  and  a per-centage  charged ; there 
was  no  power  of  sale  there.  Ho  charge  was  made- 
for  improvements  on  Dr.  Scott  s estate  in  county 
Meath,  22536-40.  Only  one  hostile  eviction  on 
Lord  Middleton’s  property  in  eighteen  years, 
22541-3.  And  only  one  ease  m the  Land  Louit, 
22544.  Rents  adjusted  on  a charge  of  tenancy, 
and  there  has  been  no  considerable  increase  during 
his  agency,  22545-51.  Those  tenants  unable  to  pay 
are  atways  treated  tenderly,  22552-3. 

Starkey,  Mr.  James,  Aslceaton  and  Hewcastle,  Co- 
Limerick  ; Farmer  and  Land  Agent.— Limenck. 
Holds  150  acres  at  Askeaton  and  100  acres  a 
Hewcastle,  from  two  landlords.  Mr  Murphy  _ 
not  a bad  landlord,  and  gives  leases  for  31  year  , 
and  tenants’  lives  concurrent ; and  the  rents 
fixed  in  1851,  22554-61.  Before  that  the  land 
let  to  middlemen,  and  when  taken  cut  o 
hands  the  land  was  re-let  to  tenants,  .at  same  ren  , 
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Starkey,  Mr.  James — continued. 

• nearly  as  were  paid  to  the  middlemen,  22562.  Dis- 
satisfied now,  22560—6.  Value  of  land  varies ; some 
is  worth  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  some 

• would  be  dear  at  the  price,  22567-70.  Holds 
under  Mr.  Trench,  formerly  on  a seven  years’  lease, 
now  yearly.  Does  not  improve  the  land,  but 
would  if  a long  lease  were  granted.  Mr.  Trench 
refuses  to  do  anything,  and  will  not  give  a lease  for 
more  than  seven  years,  22571-81.  Leases  gene- 
rally granted  in  the  district  for  21  years,  and 
tenants  contracted  out  of  the  Act.  Most  are  over 
.£50  a year,  and  large  tenants,  22582-6.  Kent  of 
his  farm  moderate,  one-fourth  more  than  the 
Government  valuation.  On  other  properties  rents 
■are  higher,  and  tenants  are  hardly  able  to  pay, 
22588-94.  Tenants  would  improve  the  land  if 
they  had  security ; but  landlords  refuse  to  sanction 
improvements,  and  all  the  forms  of  leases  in  use 
contract  the  tenants  out  of  all  claims,  22595- 
601.  Ejections  and  rent-raising  rare,  22602-3. 
Purchase  of  holdings  under  Bright  clauses 
has  worked  successfully,  and  the  land  is  being 
improved  22604-12.  The  three  F’s  should 
satisfy  the  people,  with  power  of  purchase  in- 
cluded, 22613-7.  Withdrawal  of  help  by  land- 
lords for  improvements,  except  his  own  landlord, 
22618-20.  Much  land  requires  drainage,  but 

■ tenants  will  not  do  it,  22621-3.  Wages  of 
labourers  ; their  poverty,  22624-30.  Abatements 
granted  last  year,  but  rents  withheld  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  agitation,  which  is- becoming- 
serious,  and  complete  legislation  is  necessary, 
22631-6.  Peasant  proprietorship' could  be  carried 
•out  in  moderation,  but  at  present  the  question  is 
not  understood  by  the  poor,  22637-41.  Grazing 
farms  are  affected  injuriously  by  the  Land  Act,  for 
tenants  will  not  improve  without  the  chance  of 
getting  compensation.  Non-residential  farms  are 
an  evil  of  the  grazing  system,  and  if  they  were 
allowed  to  build,  the  country  would  become  more 
prosperous,  22642-51.  Instance  of  this  evil, 
22652. 

Perry,  Michael,  near  Limerick,  Co.  Clare  ; Tenant 
Farm  er.  —-Limerick. 

Holds  five  acres  on  Captain  Maunsell’s  estate  at 
£20  a year;  valuation,  £7,  22653-8.  Rent  raised  ■ 
from  £8  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  lease  was 
granted,  22660-2.  Has  other  land,  or  he  could  not 
pay  the  rent  of  this  piece,  22663.  The  rent  of  the 
other  land  lowered  (by  abatement)  to  Government 
valuation,  22664.  Received  an  abatement  on  the 
£20  rent  in  bad  times,  22665. 

Hamilton,  Martin,  Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  twelve  acres  at  £35  8s.  3 d.  rent ; valua- 
tion, £9  15s. ; of  reclaimed  land,  22667-70.  Rent 
, fixed  fifteen  years  go,  but  cannot  pay  it ; keeps  four 
. cows  and  lives  on  the  land,  but  has  always  had  a 
difficulty  about  paying  the  rent,  22671-6. 

Dundas,  Andrew,  Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Has  thirteen  acres  at  £40  rent;  vahiation, 
£17  10s.,  which  is  too  dear,  22677-79.  Rent  was 
fixed  fifteen  years  ago  and  cannot  get  it  reduced, 
though  an  abatement  was  granted  last  year, 
22680-2. 

Leeyan,  Mrs.,  Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Pays  £7  10s.  for  two  and  a half  acres  ; the  valu- 
. ation  is  £3  5s. ; has  held  it  since  her  husband  died, 
six  years  ago ; there  is  a cottage  on  the  land, 
22683-7. 

Madden,  James,  Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Has  twenty  acres  from  Mrs.  Gore,  for  which  he 
pays  £60,  or  twice  the  valuation ; held  it  on  lease 
for  twenty  years  ; reclaimed  the  land,  but  it  is  only 
worth  £2  an  acre,  22688-22702. 

Sullivan,  Maurice,  Ardnaerusha,  Co.  Clare;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Limerick. 

Ts  a tenant  of  Colonel  M‘Adam’s  and  pays 
£15  4s.  l'Od.  (or  £2  an  acre),  the  valuation  being 


£6  15s.  Has  paid  this  for  twenty  years.  Before 
Colonel  M‘Adam  had  the  property  the  rent  was 
£1  10s.  an  acre,  22703—10.  Reduction  refused, 
22711.  The  land  is  very  bad;  it  was  formerly  a 
bog,  22712-5.  Forty  years  ago  the  rent  was  £2, 
but  was  then  reduced,  22716-7. 

llalpin,  Mr.  William,  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  Co. 
Clare  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  500  acres  in  five  places,  under  different 
landlords,  22718-22.  Is  contented  under  all,  save 
one,  Mr.  Burton,  who  has  appointed  seven  agents 
since  he  held  the  farm,  and  the  rent  has  been  in- 
creased each  time  from  £40  in  1853  to  £75  in 
1877.  He  then  paid  £200,  as  he  wished  to  be  left 
in  possession,  22723-31.  The  other  tenants  have 
been  raised;  and  there  are  a good  many,  22732-7. 
The  land  is  stony,  22738.  One  landlord,  Mr. 
Studdert,  reduced  his  rent  and  gave  him  a lease, 
22741.  Cases  of  demesne  lands,  22742.  Raising 
of  rents  in  the  district  general,  22743-5.  Has 
other  business  than  farming,  22746.  Has  security 
on  his  farm,  and  has  built  and  improved  it  greatly, 
22747 ; but  would  not  improve  Mr.  Burton’s, 
22748. 

Tuthill,  J ohn,  Drummin,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant  Farmer. 
— Limerick. 

Is  a tenant  on  Captain  O’Callaghan’s  estate,  and 
the  rent  has  been  raised  from  £6,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to  £9  13s.  3 i.  now.  It  is  much  over  the 
valuation  (£7),  22753-6; 

Kane,  J ames,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant  Farmex-. — Limerick. 

Is  a tenant  of  Lord  Quinn’s  and  pays  £9  a year, 
valuation  £10.  Rent  was  29s.  6c/.  an  acre,  before 
it  was  reclaimed,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  he 
has  held  it,  paying  £2  an  acre.  Would  like  to 
hold  it  for  less  rent. 

Herbert,  Mi-.  Maurice,  Ballandane,  Kilmallock,  Co. 
Limerick ; Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Formerly  a tenant  under  Colonel  Watson  on  a 
lease  granted  to  his  wife’s  mother,  but  left  to  his 
wife  on  death  of  the  mother.  Six  months  after 
lease  expired  he  received  notice  to  quit,  in  spite  of 
promise  of  agent  that  he  should  remain  as  tenant. 
Ejectment  followed,  and  right  of  sale  refused,  except 
to  one  person.  The  land  was  very  fine,  22762-71. 
Incoming  tenant  paid  the  agent  for  possession,  but 
nothing  paid  to  witness,  22772-5.  Subsequently 
received  £100  instead  of  £650,  22776-7.  Land- 
lord declined  to  interfere,  22778-81.  Rent  was 
£2  13s.  9 d.  an  Irish  acre,  and  he  would  not  have 
sold  out  for  £2,000,  22782—86.  Wished  to  remain 
on  the  farm,  but  the  agent  arranged  for  another 
tenant  to  have  it,  and  so  was  turned  out,  22787- 
801. 

Meehan,  the  Rev.  Patrick,  P.  P.,  St.  Patrick’s,  Moher- 
lin,  Co.  Limerick. — Limerick. 

Calls  attention  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  people 
in  his  parish,  who  pay  rents  double  the  valuation, 
and  some  more  than  that.  ■ Unable  for  some  time 
to  pay.  Gives  list  of  acreage,  rental,  and  valuation 
of  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  now  dead,  with 
names  of  tenants,  22802.  Rents  raised,  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  30s.  additional,  22903-4. 
Some  of  the  holdings  are  market  gardens.  Tenants 
cannot  live  by  the  holdings  they  are  so  rack-rented, 
22805-7.  On  one  holding  there  is  a house,  but  not 
erected  by  the  landlord,  22808-11.  Of  late  years 
nothing  would  grow,  either  too  dry  or  too  wet, 
22812.  Processes  served  if  rents  are  not  paid  on 
the  day  they  are  due,  22813-4.  Land  for  which 
tenant  pays  £8  an  acre,  when  given  up  to  landlord 
only  fetches  £2  an  acre,  22815.  Tenants  make  up 
the  rent  by  carrying  coals,  &c.  List  of  tenants  on  ' 
Mr.  Mahon’s  property,  with  acreage,  rent  and 
valuation,  22S17-S.  Similar  lists  of  tenants  of  Mr. 
Edward  Harold,  Mr.  Frederick  Henry,  Mi-.  Hamil- 
m 2 
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Meehan,  the  Rev.  Patrick — continued. 
ton,  and  Mr.  Batton,  22819-20.  Rents  are  very 
high  all  round  the  town,  and  the  holdings  are  not 
townparks,  22821-2.  The  houses  are  occupied  by 
the  tenants  and  their  cattle,  no  sheds  or  out-build- 
in  frs,  2282  3.  Landlords  do  nothing.  No  leases  for 
these  holdings,  and  the  people  live  on  the  land, 

• 22824-5. 

Lawlor,  Mr.  Patrick,  Limerick ; Tenant  Parmer. — 
Limerick. 

Rents  16  acres,  at  £93  a year.  Cannot  make 
anything  out  of  it.  The  land  is  often  under  water, 
and  the  crops  are  poor,  and  do  not  pay  for  the 
labour.  House  is  bad  and  only  one  room,  42852. 
Pays  rates  and  taxes,  and  from  the  farm  cannot 
make  up  the  rent,  or  anything  like  it.  Five  acres 
given  up  to  landlord  realized  £1  an  acre,  for  which 
he  pays  considerably  more,  22826—22847.  Land- 
lord not  repaired  the  house  in  the  witness’s  time, 
22849.  Process  served  if  rent  be  not  paid  punc- 
tually ; sometimes  served  twice  for  the  same  rent, 
22853.  Still  owes  £18,  which  he  cannot  pay,  and 
has  nothing  to  sell ; gives  instance  of  raising  of  rent 
when  tenant  gives  up  part  of  his  holding,  22854—56. 
Is  a yearly  tenant  on  the  late  Rev.  R.  Moore’s 
estate,  which  is  worth  £S00  a year,  and  contains 
100  acres,  22857-60. 

Colleran,  Mr.  Thomas,  Limerick ; Tenant  Farmer. — 
Limerick. 

Is  a tenant  on  Mr.  R.  Henry’s  property.  Holds 
7£  acres  at  £39  a year,  y aluation  £21 10s.  Rent 
too  high,  and  cannot  get  an  abatement.  Told  he 
may  leave  if  the  rent  is  too  high,  22861—6.  Rent 
applied  for  before  it  is  due,  22867 . All  the  land 
is  high  rented,  22869.  Some  of  the  tenants  likely 
io  be  turned  out  to  make  way  for  cattle  grazing,  as 
has  been  already  done,  22870. 

Maloney,  Mr.  John,  Knocklong,  Co.  Limerick  ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  land  from  Lady  Cooper.  Pays  higher  than 
anyone  else.  On  expiry  of  lease  wished  to  have 
the  rent  fixed  by  arbitration.  Pays  £3  an  acre, 
22871-3.  Rent  the  same  since  took  the  land  ; but 
other  tenants  pay  less,  22874-7.  Land  no  better 
than  the  rest,  22878.  Instance  of  high  rental  on 
another  large  farm  over  valuation.  Rent  doubled 
in  fifteen  years,  and  tenant,  on  remonstrating, 
threatened  with  deprivation  of  land  ; all  rights  de- 
barred under  lease,  22879-22890.  Very  difficult 
to  make  high  rents  out  of  land,  even  though  the 
land  be  prime.  On  one  property  rents  raised  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  e.g.,  marriage  of  a 
tenant,  or  a tenant’s  son,  and  permission  to  be 
married,  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  agent, 
22891-99.  Another  instance  of  high  rent  ; tenant 
has  given  up  the  farm  and  taken  to  grazing 
cattle  elsewhere,  22900-3.  Purchase  of  extension 
of  lease  broken  by  landlord,  22904-7.  Farmers 
ruined  by  excessive  rents  and  bad  times,  22908-11. 
Fine  land  no  use  with  excessive  rents,  22912-3. 
Difficulty  of  finding  capital  to  stock  large  farms, 
22914;  and  possibly  tenants  for  them,  22915-22. 
Nearly  all  grass  land  in  the  district,  mixed  farms — 
i.e.,  daii-v  and  fattening,  22923-6.  No  evictions 
lately,  22927.  All  leases,  and  there  are  many  now, 
contain  clauses  against  the  Land  Act.  Act  gives 
him  great  protection  as  to  compensation  for  build- 
ings erected  by  him,  22928—31.  Tenants  may, 
with  the  agent’s  consent,  sell  their  rights  to 
tenants  already  on  the  property,  22932-4.  Public 
sales  not  allowed,  but  would  be  advantageous, 
22935-7.  Arbitration  should  be  used  to  settle  dis- 
putes as  to  rent,  22938-41.  Tenants  will  not  make 
improvements  without  security,  even  on  good  estates, 
22942-4. 

Cahir,  The  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Kilmurry,  Ibrickane, 
Co.  Clare. — Limerick. 

Rents  are  too  high,  and  are  frequently  raised, 
22945.  Case  of  intimidating  a landlord;  Mr.  Stucl 


dert,  from  taking  possession  of  holdings  of  tenants 
who  refused  to  payfurther  increase  of  rent,  22946-50. 
Another  landlord,  Mr.  Griffiths,  served  a process 
for  non-payment  of  increased  rent,  22953-4.  People 
obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  rents,  22957. 
Rents  charged  in  lump  sums,  not  by  the  acre,  ' 
22958.  Disposition  to  raise  rents  general,  though 
lands  of  Mr.  Griffiths  are  said  to  be  let  lower  than 
a recent  valuation  by  Lord  Leconfield’s  engineer, 
22959-62.  Times  have  been  bad,  and  the  land  is 
less  productive  than  formerly  through  wet  and  bad 
seasons,  22963.  Some  of  the  potato  crops  have 
failed,  22964.  The  three  F’s  would  satisfy  the 
people,  22965-69.  Bog  land  is  reclaimed  for 
potatoes,  22973-4.  Principal  landowners  are  Lord 
Leconfield,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  Major  Kelly.  The 
former  improves  the  land  very  much,  employing  a 
staff  of  men  on  drainage  works,  22975-80.  Land 
not  worth  more  than  the  valuation,  and  there  is 
great  difference  between  the  valuation  and  the 
rents,  except  on  Lord  Leconfield’s  and  Mr.  Griffiths’ 
estate,  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
valuation,  22981-3.  Restrictions  as  to  cutting  and 
selling  turf,  22984-90. 

Eewson,  John  B,  Esq.,  Castle  Hewson,  Askeaton, 
Co.  Limerick  ; Landowner  and  Land  Agent. — 
Limerick. 

Owns  1,500  acres,  and  is  agent  for  8,000  acres. 
Has  about  400  tenants,  22991-2.  Compares  the 
rents  charged  about  100  years  ago  with  those  of 
the  present  day,  and  finds  an  increase  of  about 
25  to  30  per  cent.  The  prices  of  cattle  have,, 
however,  largely  increased.  Grain  is  about  the 
same.  Not  compared  with  Griffith’s  valuation, 
save  in  two  cases  which  were  very  nearly  the 
same,  22991-23004.  Present  mode  of  rating 
is  an  inducement  to  let  lauds  high,  23005. 
Profit  in  former  days  probably  as  great  as 
now,  23006-11.  Difficulties  caused  by  tenants 
in  connexion  with  main  drainage  when  reclaiming 
land.  Liability  to  make  tenants  pay  interest  on 
money  borrowed  for  improvements,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  mortgaged  their  farms,  23012-4. 
Tenants  may  borrow  if  landlord  will  not,  23015-7. 
Extensive  drainage  carried  on  in  western  Limerick, 
especially  lately,  generally  by  the  landlord,  23018. 
Curious  distinction  between  a tenant  with  lease  for 
years,  and  a tenant  with  lease  for  lives,  23019—20. 
Legislation  wanted  to  facilitate  loans  and  drainage 
works  upon  leased  lands,  23021—3.  Improvements 
made  by  landlord.  Reduction  of  rent  for  tenant  s 
improvements  (which  before  the  Land  Act  would 
become  landlord’s  property),  23024-7.  The  same 
system  pursued  on  properties  he  is  agent  for  as  on 
his  own.  But  little  spent  in  improvements ; on  one 
property  new  leases  granted  on  same  terms  as  those 
falling  in.  Land  can  be  easily  reclaimed,  but  not 
practicable  owing  to  difficulties  referred  to  above, 
23014.  Been  drained  this  year.  Rents  under 
Griffith’s  valuation.  Property  is  at  Largehall, 
belonging  to  Miss  Royce.  Mountain  land,  23028— 
39.  Practice  of  reclaiming  land,  and  how  carried 
out,  23040-44.  Improvements  by  landlords  almost 
ceased,  23045-7.  Creditors  and  claims  for  distur- 
bance, 23048-50.  Farmers  in  the  hands  of  usurers 
virtually  become  labourers  to  the  usurers,  who,  as 
a rule,  are  shopkeepers  keeping  public-houses  as  well, 
23051-5.  'Proposed  withdrawal  of  licence,  23056- 
60.  Proposed  alteration  of  date  of  period  for  re- 
- demption  after  decree  of  ejectment,  23061-64,  with 
leave  for  the  landlord,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, to  execute  the  decree,  23065-7  2.  Labourers 
dwellings  more  comfortable  where  landlords  are  re- 
sident, 23073-5.  Employmentof labourersuncertain, 
especially  in  the  winter.  They  then  go  to  the  work- 
house,  23076-7.  Facilities  for  letting  houses  to 
labourers  should  be  increased.  Extension  of  the 
Small  Tenants  Act  to  the  country,  and  modification 
of  its  clauses,  23078-80.  Difficulty  of  getting  rid 
of  cottiers  when  there  is  a difference  as  to  wages 
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and  work,  23081—3.  Expenses  of  ejectment  too 
great.  Proposal  by  a Poor. Law  Guardian  to  improve 
the  state  of  Ireland  by  revaluation  of  land  and  the 
establishment  of  the  three  F’s  (Mr.  P.  Cahill), 
23084-6.  Application  from  one  evicted  tenant  only 
for  admission  to  the  workhouse.  Cause  of  application 
always  given,  23087-92.  No  actual  ejectments, 
though  several  ejectments  served  on  his  property, 
23093-98.  Ejected  tenants  generally  left  in  as 
caretakers,  23099.  All  for  non-payment  of  rent  fox- 
one  and  a half  to  two  years.  Time  allowed  if  part 
of  rent  is  paid,  23100-1. 

White,  Edward,  Esq.,  Cos.  Clare  and  Limerick ; Land- 
owner,  Land  Agent,  and  Tenant  Farmer. — 
Limerick. 

Owns  900  acres,  farms  800  acres,  and  is  agent 
over  6,000  acres.  Makes  allowances  for  improve- 
ments on  his  own  property,  and  so  does  one  land- 
lord for  whom  he  is  agent,  23102-12.  Tenants  on 
the  properties  not  allowed  to  sell,  but  his  own 
tenants  may,  -with  veto  as  to  incomei-,  22113-4. 
Leases  granted  "when  waixted,  and  encouragement 
given  to  take  leases,  but  they  ai-e  not  much  sought 
for,  23115-18.  Land  Act  is  a check  on  bad  land- 
lords, 23119.  No  actual  ejectments,  23120-2. 
Tenants  comfortable,  except  small  cottiers,  who  will 
not  leave.  But  for  work  given  them,  they  would 
have  starved,  23123-5.  Facilities  should  be  given 
to  landowners  to  carry  oxit  works  of  reclamation; 
tenants  do  not  perform  the  work  honestly  or  well 
if  money  is  entrusted  to  them.  Example  on  his 
own  land,  23126-29.  Complaints  as  to  high  rents 
have  just  commenced  owing  to  meetings  being  held, 
23130-2.  Tenement  valuation  fair  rent  for  tillage 
farms.  If  tillage  is  not  connected  with  grazing, 
the  produce  would  only  be  enough  to  keepa  family, 
but  not  to  pay  the  rent,  23133-7,  23141.  Bents 
of  these  farms  should  be  brought  neax-ly  to  Griffith’s 
valuation,  23138.  Knows  the  country  to  Adare, 
23139.  Increased  rents  due  to  productiveness  of 
land,  and  more  prosperous  state  of  the  people. 
Large  fines  paid  for  farms,  the  money  for  which  was 
advanced  by  banks,  when  they  became  vacant, 
23142-8.  devaluation  of  the  land  has  its  draw- 
backs, but  to  let  the  grass  lands  at  the  Government 
valuation  would  be  confiscation,  23150-5.  Tenants 
have  no  confidence  iix  County  Court  decisions  on 
claims  for  compensation  for  improvements,  and  the 
costs  are  high,  23156—65.  The  Bright  clauses  have 
been  practically  inoperative,  23166.  No  facilities 
given  by  the  Judges  for  the  selling  of  portions  of 
land,  unless  the  whole  of  the  land  was  sold,  231 67-7 1 . 
More  advantageous  to  sell  in  small  lots,  at 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  23172-3.  Is  not  san- 
guine as  to  the  success  of  peasant  proprietary,  they 
cripple  themselves  on  going  in,  23174-80.  In- 
stances of  purchases,  23181-5.  Want  of  success, 
23186—99.  Landlords  should  be  compelled  to 
• improve  lands  by  drainage.  Method  of  doing  it. 
Fear  lest-  rent  should  be  raised,  prevents  tenants 
from  improving,  23202-8,  23217-8.  The  three  F’s 
desirable,  23209-10.  Arbitration  in  case  of  dispute 
as  to  rent,  but  not  by  a public  officei-,  unless  the 
landlord  could  get  his  land  back  again,  23211—16. 
Description  of  demesne  lands  insufficient.  Demesne 
lands,  excepting  town  lands,  should  get  the  benefit 
of  the  Act,  23222-8.  Eight  of  free  sale  should 
always  be  granted,  subject  to  revaluation  by  the 
landlord  on  expiry  of  lease,  23229-35.  Tenants 
should  receive  back  their  outlay  for  impi’ovements 
iiTespective  of  the  time  they  have  enjoyed  them, 
23236.  Registers  of  improvements  kept  by  land- 
lords should  be  more  perfect,  and  they  should  be 
permitted  to  make  a declaration,  if  necessary, 
befoi-e  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  on  the  subject, 
-.3237-40.  This  could  be  done  cheaply,  and  the 
case.coxdd  be  heard  in  Coxut,  if  the  tenant  desired 
it,  23241-3.  Tenants  should  first  ask  landlords  to 
make  improvements,  and  if  they  refused,  they  could 
then  make  them  themselves,  23244-5. 


Frost,  Mr.  Solomon,  Feenagh,  Sixmilebridge,  Co.  Clare; 

Tenant  Fanner. — Limerick. 

Holds  450  acres  as  tenant,  and  257  acres  in  fee, 
23246-9.  Farms  part  of  it,  and  lias  tenants  on  his 
property.  His  landlords  are  Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  Mr. 
T.  Frost,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Armstrong,  23250-3.  Case 
of  grievance  arising  out  of  high  rent,  23254-9. 
Landlord  (Mr.  Smith)  refused  to  reduce  the  rent, 
and  offered  to  take  back  the  farm.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  live  by  it,  23262-71.  The  farm  has 
been  much  improved  by  his  father  and  himself,  but 
he  cannot  get  compensation,  23272-81.  Improve- 
ments made  by  a former  landlord  were  paid  for  by 
his  father,  23282—3.  Details  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  to  give  up  possession,  unjustly,  of 
a farm  required  by  a landlord,  Mr.  H.  V.  D’Esterre, 
23284-94.  Tenants  deprived  of  portion  of  them 
land  through  non-payment  of  high  rents,  23295-9. 
No  reduction  of  rent  per  acre  made  after  this,  23300.. 
Instance  of  rent  raised  through  the  seeming  pros- 
perity of  a tenant  in  county  Clare,  23303-5.  Rents . 
raised  on  account  of  difference  in  politics,  23306-11. 
Tenants  should  get  full  amount  of  compensation  for 
impi’ovements  irrespective  of  time.  This  applies  to. 
drainage,  but  not  to  manures,  23313-7. 

Reeves,  Robert  William  Carey,  Esq.,  Killimer,  Co. 

Clare ; Landowner. — Limerick. 

Owns  3,000  acres.  Has  rescued  some  of  his 
tenants  from  the  hands  of  usurers,  who  were  going 
to  sell  them  up,  23318—26.  Most  of  them  are  se- 
curity either  for  themselves  or  some  other  tenant, 
23327-8.  Very  few  evictions  on  his  own  property, 
or  on  Colonel  Yandeleur’s,  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  only  case  he  had  was  a tenant  who 
could  make  nothing  out  of  the  place,  having  no 
stock  on  it.  Is  now  employed  by  witness  as  a 
labourer,  23329—31.  In  some  cases  has  made  allow- 
ance for  improvements.  Has  made  no  charge  for 
drainage,  and  given  assistance  to  his  tenants  as  they 
required  it,  23332-4.  Two-fifths  of  the  property 
is  now  leased.  In  some  cases  rents  are  less  than 
the  Government  valuation,  23335-7.  Farms  are 
revalued  on  the  expiration  of  a lease ; very  little 
change  ever  made,  and  rents  are  paid  well  with  very 
few  exceptions,  23338-41.  Has  no  hanging  gale. 
23342-3.  Leases  are,  some  of  them,  underlet, 
23344.  Middlemen  obtain  double  the  rent  they 
pay,  23347-8.  General  scale  of  rents  about  25  per 
cent,  over  the  Government  valuation.  Colonel  Van- 
deleur  is  the  same,  and  pays  half  the  county  cess 
and  half  the  poor  rates.  Reclaimed  bog  let  at  10s. 
an  acre,  and  he  has  offered  leases  on  that  arrange- 
ment, 23349—53.  Rents  have  been  generally  in- 
creased throughout  the  country,  23354.  Sale  of 
holdings  not  openly  recognized  by  landlords,  23356. 
The  Land  Act  has  encouraged  tenants’  improve- 
ments, and  checked  landlords,  and  a great  deal  of 
drainage  has  been  done  by  them,  23357-9.  Bog 
land  let  to  labourers  fetches  from  10s.  to  15s.  an. 
acre,  but  if  it  is  sublet  the  labourers  get  a good  deal 
more.  They,  not  the  farmers,  reclaim  it,  but  the- 
drainage  is  not  done  well,  23360-66.  Assistance  is. 
given  for  building  in  the  shape  of  timber  and  slates, 
23367-8.  An  assessment  tribunal  in  differences  as 
to  rent  would  be  beneficial,  23369.  Suppression  of 
small  shopkeepers  as  landlords,  23370.  Seven  years’ 
notice  to  quit  instead  of  one  year’s  would  be  better 
and  if  leases  were  encouraged  with  some  security  of 
tenure  the  difficulty  would  be  solved,  leaving  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  settle  the  rent  if  possible, 
23371-3.  Leases  should  be  simple,  omitting  unne- 
cessary clauses,  23374-6.  Distressed  condition  of 
tenants  through  the  usurious  practices  of  money- 
lenders, 23377-83. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Patrick,  Bruff,  Cos.  Clare  and 

Limerick;  Draper,  P.L.G. — Limerick. 

Holds,  in  addition  to  his  business,  seven  or  eight 
acres ; draws'  attention  to  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes ; they  are  unable  to  support 
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O'Shaughnessy,  Patrick — continued. 

themselves  and  their  families  on  the  work  they  get, 
and  two  or  three  families  live  together-  in  a small 
lodoing-house  ; their  work  is  intermittent,  and  they 
are°very  badly  off.  The  permanent  labourers  are 
in  no  better  state,  and  have  no  dwellings, 
23386-402.  Landlords  are  non-resident,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  less  work  for  the  labourers, 
23403-10.  Description  of  their  habitations, 
23411-4.  The  labourers  should  be  located  on 
farms,  having  a plot  of  ground  and  a house,  for 
which  they  should  pay  rent ; they  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  farmers,  working  where  they  get 
best  wages,  23421.  Government  might  pay  for  the 
erection  of  houses  by  farmers,  and  charge  a per- 
petual rent  for  them,  23415-7.  Prospective  legis- 
lative privileges  might  be  denied  to  farmers  unless 
they  built  labourers’  houses,  or  landlords  might  be 
made  responsible.  23418-23.  One  cottage  for  every 
£60  valuation  should  be  kept  by  the  farmers, 
23425-7  Wages  at  present  are  Is.  a day  all  the 

• year  and  a house;  no  fuel  given,  23428-31. 
Labourers  should  be  scattered  through  the  country 
and  not  live  in  towns,  23432-4.  No  manufacturers 
in  Bruff  to  employ  men,  only  farming,  23435-9. 
Milk  is  dear  and  scarce  ; coal  is  used  as  fuel,  there 
being  no  turf  left,  and  it  is  difficult  for  poor  people 
to  get  fuel  at  all,  23442-4.  Rent  of  a house  and 
plot  of  ground  less  than  rents  in  towns,  23445-7. 
Case  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  23449-60. 
Sites  for  dwellings  should  be  in  healthy  positions, 
and  selected,  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out,  by 
parochial  officials,  23461-3. 

Delmcge,  John  C.,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  Co.  Limerick; 

Landowner. — Limerick. 

Griffith’s  valuation  fallacious  as  a scale  for  fixing 
rents,  it  was  only  intended  for  taxation  purposes, 
and  any  other  notion  should  be  got  rid  of,  23464-7. 

A new  valuation,  if  framed  according  to  present 
prices,  would  be  very  advisable,  23468-71.  Would 
object  to  it  as  a standard  for  rent,  as  he  objects  to 
any  interference  with  freedom  of  contract ; would 
have  the  three  P’s.  to  a limited  extent,  viz. : tenure 
limited  to  sixty-one  or  sixty-three  years’  leases,  and 
limited  free  sale,  23472-74.  Fair  rents  would  be 
fixed  by  freedom  of  .contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  23475-83.  With  a tenant  already  on  the 
land  the  difference  as  to  rent  between  landlord  and 
tenant  could  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  a tribunal 
of  competent  men,  provided  always  they  were  not 
tenant-farmers,  23484-8.  Objects  to  perpetuity; 
the  sixty-one  years’  tenure  is  working  satisfactorily 
on  his  own  property,  23489-91.  This  scheme 
should  apply  to  arable  land  only ; grass  land  and 
town  lands  should  be  left  to  competition,  23492-5. 

Gnlbins,  The  Rev.  William,  Knocklong,  coimty 
Limerick. — Limerick. 

Lives  on  his  property,  and  farms,  as  a tenant, 
about  eighty  acres  ; lias  four  tenants,  and  the  rent 
they  pay  is  over  Griffith’s  valuation  ; the  last  two 
years’  abatements  have  reduced  it  to  that  level, 
23496-502.  Case  of  unjust  eviction,  23504.  Ar- 
bitrary increase  of  rent  on  improvements,  and  also 
case  of  ejectment,  23505-8.  The  three  F’s.  would 
end  the  agitation,  23509-10  ; 23517-8.  Differences 
as  to  rent  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  ; grass  lands 
are  worth  more  than  Griffith's  valuation,  23511—5. 
Injustice  of  agents  towards  tenants  causes  this  agi- 
tation, and  gives  instances,  23516.  Case  of  a man 
who  got  a tenant  evicted  to  enable  him  to  get 
possession  of  a farm  he  wanted  for  himself,  joining 
the  Land  League,  23519-21. 

Madden,  Mr.  William,  Hospital,  County  Limerick ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  forty-nine  and  a half  acres,  under  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare,  new  lease  pressed  on  witness  by  the 
agent,  at  a higher  rent,  23520-4.  Paid  £1,000 


six  years  before  for  the  goodwill,  and  in  spite  of 

- that  the  rent  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  is 
higher  than  the  average  rent  of  the  property, 
23525-31.  Rents  were  raised  all  round,  but  the 
times  being  bad,  he  is  helping  them  out,  23532-4. 
But  for  another  farm  he  could  not  live  on  the  first, 
23535-6.  In  addition  to  the  payment  for  the  good- 
will, he  has  built  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
received  no  help,  23537-44.  On  refusing  to  pay 
rent  .unless  a reduction  was  made  to  bring  it  on  a 
level  with  the  rest,  he  was  served  with  a writ, 
23545.  Other  lands  are  as.  good  as  his,  no  abate- 
ment has  been  granted  him,  23546—9.  Wants  fair 
play,  23553. 

Stoney,  Sadlier,  Esq.,  Ballycoppall  House,  County 
Limerick,  Landowner. — Limerick. 

Owns  1,000  acres,  of  which  he  lets  700.  Right 
of  sale  not  allowed  without  consent,  which  is 
always  given,  save  to  a bad  character,  23555—60. 
Reduced  his  rentals  on  purchasing  the  property, 
and  gave  long  leases,  which  has  produced  most 
satisfactory  results,  23561-5.  Arbitration  on 
account  of  rent  not  desirable,  but  rent  should  be 
regulated  by  either  the  tenement  valuation  or  the 
Pooi  Law  valuation.  This  would,  generally  speaking, 
give  a fair  rent,  23566-9.  In  disputes  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  some  court  or  tribunal,  23570-2. 
Has  given  slate  and  timber  when  wanted,  but  im- 
provements as  a rule  not  required.  Tenants  do 
nothing,  not  even  drain,  or  reclaim,  land,  23573-6. 
Purchase  of  holdings,  a most  desirable  thing. 
Tenants  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  land- 
lords. Creation  of  land  debenture  stock,  but  land- 
lords should  not  be  compelled  to  sell,  23577-8.  No 
rack-rents  should  be  allowed,  23579.  Rates  at 
which  land  should  be  sold,  and  fixity  of  tenure 
given,  23580-5.  Difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
working  of  the  Bright  clauses.  Subletting  should 
be  permitted,  23586-7.  Purchase  of  holdings  by 
tenants  crippled  them  at  first — since  recovered,  ai  d 
they  are  contented,  235SS-92.  Ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  and  'distress  should  both  be 
abolished,  and  landlords  should  recover  like  other 
creditors  by  sale,  and  in  ejectment  cases,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  and  process  servers  ought  to  be  abolished, 
23593-7.  Processes,  &c.,  to  be  served  and  executed 
by  the  constabulary,  23598.  Demesne  lands  to  be 
exempted  from  the  Land  Act,  and  all  tenements 
under  £4  a year  valuation.  Gives  reason  for  this 
latter  clause,  23599-602.  Landlords  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  build  houses  for  labourers  or  give 
them  land.  Labourers  will  not  work  for  the  value, 
and  claim  compensation  if  evicted,  23603-6.  Land 
Act  has  not  checked  evictions  nor  increase  of  rents, 
23607-8.  No  evictions  on  his  property  within  the 
last  year.  Case  of  eviction  which  was  considered 
harsh,  but  in  reality  was  not,  23609-10.  When 
possible  tenants  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act, 
23611.  No  recent  change  made  by  him  in  rents, 
as  they  have  leases,  23614-6.  Postponement  of 
payment  of  rent  by  tenants  under  the  Act  of  1851. 
Origin  of  hanging  gale,  23617-19. 

Connell,  Mr.  Daniel,  Co.  Clare ; Tenant  Farmer.— 
Limerick. 

Purchased  the  good  will  of  his  holding  thi-ee 
years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  his  landlord.  Rent 
raised  six  months  after.  Refused  to  take  a lease, 
23620-32.  Built  a new  house;  the  landlord  al- 
lowing him  £20  for  it,  last  year,  signing  an  agree- 
ment, 23633-43.  Some  of  the  land  is  good,  but  it 
is  very  dear  rented  all  round.  Part  is  under  water, 
and  requires  draining.  That  would  not  satisfy  him. 
Would  like  the  rent  reduced  to  the  valuation, 
23644-56.  Was  foolish  not  to  take  a lease,  23657. 
In  good  times  would  have  got  on  fairly  on  the 
land,  but  gets  very  small  crops  now.  Has  paid  his 
rent,  23660-6.  No  other  tenants  pay  as  high  as  he 
does,  23667—8. 
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Staclcpoole,  Ricliard,  Esq.,  Elm  Vale,  Ennis;  Cos. 
Clare  and  Carlow ; Land  A gent,  Tenant  Farmer 
and  Proprietor.  - —Limerick. 

Is  agent  over  22,000  acres  in  Clare  and  Carlow, 
23669-71.  Sales  of  holdings  forbidden.  Leases 
are  granted,  but  tenants  may  not  sell  them  without 
permission,  23672—8.  Tenants  have  borrowed  from 
banks,  more  than  under  the  Act,  greatly  to  their 
disadvantage,  23679-85.  Rents  on  the  estates  ai-e 
generally  reasonable,  saye  one  property.  Recom- 
mends abatements  when  necessary,  23686-7.  Go- 
vernment valuation  uneven,  23688-9.  Approves  of 
arbitration,  23690-91.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  by  his  landlords  on  the  land ; and,  in  one 
case,  after  large  buildings  had  been  erected  for  a 
tenant,  he  surrendered  the  farm,  23692-9.  Arterial 
drainage  carried  on,  landlords  paying  the  interest  of 
outlay,  23701.  Tenants  make  no  permanent  or 
lasting  improvements,  23704-6.  There  has  been 
considerable  improvement  going  on  throughout  the 
country  in  various  places  by  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  23707—10.  Case  of  tenant  evicted  being 
forcibly  reinstated  by  a mob,  23711-20.  No  other 
evictions.  Tenants  have  refused  to  pay  their  rents 
unless  they  get  an  abatement.  Leaseholders  and 
yearly  tenants  both,  23721-24.  Threatened  vio- 
lence to  tenants  willing  to  pay  rent,  23725.  Rents 
are  generally  high,  but  if  too  high  are  always  re- 
duced, 23726—8.  Rents  not  advanced  except  on  a 
new  lease  or  a change  of  tenancy.  Tenants  get  im- 
provident if  rents  are  too  low,  and  will  not  work  on 
the  farm  at  task  work  to  make  roads  and  reclaim 
land,  23729—33.  Right  of  cutting  and  selling  turf 
stopped.  Tenants  can  buy, 'at  low  rates,  plenty  of 
turf  from  the  landlord,  23734-6.  Claim  for  com- 
pensation for  reclamation  of  land  by  a tenant,  who 
had  set  it  in  con-acre  to  labourers  at  a high  rent, 
23737-9. 

Hogan,  Mr.  Michael,  Riverston,  • Corofin,  Co.  Clare ; 
P.L.G.,  Tenant  Farmer.— Limerick. 

Is  tenant  of  800  acres,  and  represents  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Corofin,  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  rents  fixed  on  the  estates  they  hold.  The  rents 
. have  been  raised  by  the  owner  from  time  to  time, 
23741-55.  This  landlord  evicted  tenants  before 
* the  Land  Act,  and  robbed  them  of  all  their  im- 
. provements.  Other  proprietors  are  charging  equally 
■ high  rents.  The  land  is  good,  and  the  tenants 
gave  fines  for  possession,  23756-68.  Tenants 
forced  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Land 
- Act,  or  give  up  their  land.  Rents  raised,  23769-78. 
Tenants  are  inclined  to  improve  under  long  leases, 
but  in  this  district  leases  are  not  popular,  23779-83. 
Tiie  three  F’s  would  be  a fair  arrangement,  but  the 
fixing  of  rents  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  land- 
lords, 23784-7.  Arbitration  not  the  custom  iu  the 
district.  Cases  of  grievance  arising  from  high  rents, 
23788-94.  No  evictions  taken  place  lately,  23795-7. 
The  tenement  valuation  would  be  just  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  23798.  Fattening  land  scarce 
here,  23799-23801.  Tenants  are  purchasing  hold- 
ings on  Lord  Conyngham’s  estate,  23802-7.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Bi-ight  clauses,  and  Government  ad- 
vances of  the  whole  sum  to  purchase  requisite, 
23808-11;  and  expenses  of  sqles  should  be  lessened, 
23812.  Much  land  has  been  reclaimed  in  the  dis- 
trict by  tenants,  and  let  on  lease  to  them,  in  some 
instances  at  increased  rentals,  23816-9.  Inability 
of  tenants  to  borrow  money  from  Government  with- 
out the  landlord’s  cooperation  is  a grievance, 
23820—5.  Now  Government  valuation  necessary  to 
settle  the  question  of  rents.  Nothing  else  satisfac- 
tory, and  unless  some  steps  be  taken,  the  tenants 
will  be  ruined.  Arbitration  may  be  useful  .as  a 
temporary  measure,  23826-33.  Desperate  condi- 
tion of  the  people  through  bad  seasons ; though 
•mxious  to  pay  their  rents,  are  unable  to  do  so. 
Relief  given  by  the  public  to  these  people  only  went 
to  help  to  pay  their  rents,  23836-43.  Instances  of 


hardship.  People  having  paid  rents  would  have 
starved  if  relief  had  not  been  given  them,  23844-53. 
Labourers  live  mostly  in  the  towns,  and  sometimes 
have  a bit  of  land,  con-acre,  but  they  have  been  too 
poor  the  last  few  years  to  sow  it,  23854-6. 

Corbett,  Mx\  Thomas,  Ballagh,  Quin,  Co.  Clare; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  land  under  Mr.  Creagh,  Lord  Inchiquin, 
and  Lord  Dunboyne.  Is  also  a poor-rate  collector, 
23856—60.  After  building  a house,  out-buildings, 
and  making  other  improvements,  his  landlord  raised 
his  rent.  It  was  raised  again  on  the  landlord’s  death, 
and  his  lease  was  broken  by  the  successor.  Fresh 
lease  given ; but  had  he  known  how  insecure  his  posi- 
tion was,  he  would  never  have  made  all  the  improve- 
ments, 23861-73.  Much  land  in  the  Tulldw  Union 
let  at  Government  valuation.  Tenants  are  satisfied, 
and  there  has  been  no  change  for  thirty  years,  and  no 
evictions,  23864—7.  Other  tenants  in  the  district  pay 
nearly  three  times  the  valuation,  23878.  Tenants 
with  lands  at  Government  valuation  improve  their 
properties.  Lord  Leeonfield  the  only  exception,  and 

■ lie  charges  small  interest  for  them,  23879-82. 
Tenants  are  satisfied  to  make  improvements  when 
they  feel  secure,  but  have  great  difficulty  in  paying 
their  rents.  They  are  mostly  small  tillage  farmers, 
and  cattle  they  have  to  sell  are  kept  for  the  rent, 
23883-5.  Tenants  contracted  out  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  obliged  to  enter  into  agreements  to  become  eleven 
months’  tenants.  In  these  cases  rents  have  been 
raised.  Tenants  pay  the  county  cess,  and  have  no 
power  to  settle  rents,  23886-91.  Ordnance  valua- 
tion fair ; it  is  difficult  to  make  much.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  get  on,  as,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the 
markets,  produce  cannot  be  turned  to  account, 
23892-4. 

Morice,  Francis,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Bunratty,  County 
Clare,  Land  Owner  and  Agent. — Limerick. 

Owns  land  of  the  value  of  £3,000  a-year,  and 
farms  2,500  acres,  partly  his  own  and  partly  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  for  whom  he  is  agent,  in  Clare,  Lime- 
rick, and  Tipperary,  23896-902.  Right  of  sale  not 
recognised ; but  on  a change  of  tenancy  the  land- 
lords have  paid  the  out-going  tenants,  23903-4.  Only 
three  evictions  in  twenty  years,  two  for  non-payment 
and  one  for  over-holding,  23905-S.  Only  two  cases 
in  the  Land  Courts.  Tenants  unsuccessful,  23909-14. 
Rents  raised  on  the  falling  in  of  a lease  or  transfer  of 
tenants.  Never  from  father  to  son,  23915-7.  Sales 
sometimes  permitted  with  landlord’s  consent, 
2391 8-20.  Land  Act  works  very  fairly,  as  a rule, and 
gives  a feeling  of  security  to  the  tenant.  Leases  not 
common,  for  landlords  ask  to  exclude  compensation, 
and  without  leases  tenants  can  claim  in  the  Land 
Courts.  Existing  tenants  never  interfered  with,  only 
new  tenants  have  to  agree  to  terms,  23921-7.  Yearly 
tenants,  as  a rule,  are  better  off  than  leaseholders, 
23928.  Landlords  have  contributed  largely  towards, 
improvements  until  six  months  ago.  The  Land  Act. 
has  not  stopped  them.  On  one  property,  which  is  all 
leased,  the  tenants  have  not  improved  at  all.  On 
another  the  landlord  laid  out  £1,500  last  year — not. 
borrowed  money — for  which  he  charges  5 per  cent, 
or  allows  half,  23929-40.  Rents  on  the  estates  vary 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  but. 
many  farms  are  let  below  it.  It  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  land,  23941-4.  The  valuation  is  no- 
test  of  the  value  of  the  land,  23945.  Some, 
lands  are  let  as  high  as  two  and  a half  times  the 
valuation.  It  is  wintering  lands,  23946-9.  No. 
general  raising  of  rents,  since  1870,  nor  in  fact  since 
1852,  save  in  cases  of  new  tenancies  or  a transfer, 
23950-1.  Rents  are  generally  fixed  by  competent 
valuators,  who  are  employed  by  the  landlords.  In 
cases  of  dispute,  it  would  be  wise  to  settle  them  by 
arbitration  which  is  fair  for  both  parties,  23952-02. 
Advocates  free  trade  in  land — no  compulsion  by 
law,  23963-5.  Tenants'  improvements  are  confined 
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Morice,  Francis — continued. 

principally  to  house  buildings ; draining  and  fencing 
seldom  done  well.  Much  bog  reclaimed  by  them  in 
Clare.  About  £1  a year  charged  per  acre  for 
reclaimed  land  in  some  cases ; in  others  none. 
Where  let  for  £1,  tenants  often  get  £4  an  acre  for 
it  in  con-acre,  23966-70.  Turbary  given  to  all 
tenants,  23971.  Tenants  have  fixity  of  tenure,  but 
are  not  allow  to  subdivide.  If  attempted,  they 
receive  notice  to  quit,  but  it  lias'  never  been  carried 
into  effect,  nor  would  they  do  it,  23972-6.  Does 
not  approve  of  peasant  proprietorship,  because  they 
have  to  borrow  to  purchase.  If  thrifty  men,  and 
industrious,  they  might  succeed,  but  they  do  not 
improve  the  land  with  a lease  or  without  it.  If 
men  had  a fee,  in  ten  years  it  would  be  cut  -up  and 
given  to  the  children,  or  as  soon  as  they  had  paid 
for  the  farm,  23977-86,  and  by-and-by  a new  race 
of  proprietors  will  spring  up,  23987-8.  Good 
tenants  should  be  helped  to  purchase,  23989.  Not 
much  land  capable  of  reclamation,  23996-7. 
Tenants  pay  the  countv-cess.  Landlords  pay  for 
roads  and  waste,  23998-24001.  Land  Act  works 
most  favourably,  and  the  people  will  prosper  if  left  • 
alone,  24002-4.  No  distress  or  inability  to  pay 
rent  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  potatoes  are  good, 
people  can  live  during  the  winter,  24005—14.  One 
«ood  year  will  not  make  up  for  two  or  three  bad 
ones.  People  all  in  debt,  24014-5.  No  special 
distress  in  the  Corofin  Union,  relief  works  all 
thrown  out  by  magistrates,  24018-23.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  rents  all  paid,  but  abatements  given, 
24024-5.  Instances  of  tenants  in  receipt  of 
wa"es,  and  paying  their  rents  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief  last  year,  24026-40.  It  was 
under  long  leases  that  tenants  did  not  improve, 
24041-5.  The  labourers  are  better  off  "in  the 
neighbourhood,  owing  to  resident  proprietors  who 
employ  them.  The  farmers  never  employ  them  in 
the  winter.  Houses  they  occupy  from  the  land- 
lords as  a rule.  Some  people  build  labourers’ 
houses  on  speculation.  Not  overcrowded  generally, 
24047-53. 

Frost,  Mr.  James,  Ballymorris,  Cratloe,  Co.  Clare ; Land- 
owner,  Land  Agent,  and  Tenant. — Limerick. 

Farmers  in  Corofin  with  stock  and  a bit  of 
"■round  in  receipt  of  relief,  24038.  Farms  four  hun- 
dred acres,  half  of  which  is  his  own,  the  other 
half  he  holds  from  year  to  year;  rents  not 
altered  since  1850,  24054-61.  The  properties 
are  situated  in  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tippe- 
rary, 24062.  Ulster  tenant-right  does  not  exist, 
and  landlords  do  not  consent  to  sell,  but  pay  the 
tenants  compensation  on  leaving,  24063-7.  Amounts 
paid  to  tenants ; case  of  ejectment  for  nonpayment, 
and  compensation  given,  24068-75.  Tenants  are 
comfortable  on  their  holdings  ; they  are  large  grass 
farms,  24076-9.  Landlords  on  the  properties  he 
mauages  do  all  the  improvements,  and  £20,000  has 
been  laid  out  on  one ; rents  are  moderate,  and  no 
rise  except  on  falling  in  of  a lease,  when  about 
seven  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  rent,  24080-4. 
Compensation  should  be  given  to  tenants  over  £100 
. .a  year  and  holders  of  grass  lands  also,  24085-S. 
Tenants  disinclined  to  take  leases,  and  so  sign  them- 
selves out  of  the  Act ; they  pay  the  county  cess  on 
a new  letting,  24089-93.  Ulster  custom  should  be 
established,  and  the  three  F’s.,  with  arbitration. 
Griffith’s  valuation  most  iinsatisfactory,  and  gives 
instances  of  difference  between  rent  and  valuation. 
They  vary  from  five  per  cent,  to  forty  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation.  The  land  of  course  varies, 
24094-107.  The  difference  is  greater  on  the  rich 
fattening  land.  It  was  known  before  the  valuation 
was  made.  It  is  not  tillage  land.  In  buying  land 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  no  guide ; forty-five  years’ 
purchase  is  given.  It  is  high  enough  on  mountains 
and  poor  lands,  24108-13.  Instance  of  valuation 
and  high  rents — one  valued  at  £50  let  at  £105  ; 


the  other  £100  valuation,  and  rent  £1,000,  24114- 
8.  In  favour  of  Ulster  custom  and  a general  re- 
valuation, right  of  sale,  and  peasant  proprietary. 
The  latter  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country. 

It  acts  well  in  Germany  and  would  suit  Ireland, 
24119-27.  Appointment  of  a Board  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  estates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tithe- 
rent  charge,  which  would  be  cheap  and  simple, 
24128-32.  About  one  eighth  of  the  income  of 

. Clare  belongs  to  non-resident  landlords,  24133-4. 

Barry,  Mr.  Daniel,  Derrygreen,  County  Tipperary, 

Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Is  a tenant  on  Sir  Edward  Waller’s  property, 
holding  about  120  acres  under  a lease  granted  in 
1870.  Mountain  land  reclaimed  by  his  uncle,  who 
built  houses  also.  Received  no  assistance  from  the 
landlord,  24139-61.  Rent  reduced  by  purchase  of 
rentcharge  by  his  uncle,  and  some  of  the  land  taken 
away,  24172-8,  the  rent  remaining  the  same.  Took 
possession  eight  years  ago,  and  when  a life  was 
dropped,  the  rent  was  £32  1 8s.  6 d.,  then  £35  1 6s. 
was  added  on,  which  he  pay  snow,  without  th  e meadow. 
Gave  his  uncle. £350  in  cash,  £200  worth  of  cattle, 
and  is  bound  to  pay  his  uncle  £33  a year.  This 
was  forced  on  him.  Valuation  £27  15s.,  24169-82. 

Ryan,  Mr.  Daniel,  Ballyneen,  Oula,  Tenant  Farmer. 

— Limerick. 

Holds  twelve  Irish  acres,  and  paid  £36  7s.  3cf.  a 
year  until  two  years  ago.  Has  paid  no  rent  for 
two  years  (Mr.  Duggan,  of  Tipperary,  is  the  present 
ownex-),  because  he  asked  for  a reduction  owing  .to 
bad  times  and  high  rent.  Ekes  out  a living  by 
road  contracts.  Has  no  other  land  to  live  on, 
24183-98.  Is  considerably  in  debt.  Asked  his 
landlord  to  come  and  value  the  farm,  but  he  has  not 
been,  24199-201.  Has  no  water  on  the  land,  and 
it  lias  no  surface,  24202.  Former  landlord  allowed 
right  of  sale,  but  not  permitted  now,  24203. 
Instance  of  rent  exceeding  produce  of  a holding, 
24204-7.  Fair  rents  should  be  from  £10  to  £15 
per  cent,  over  valuation  for  pasture  land,  rather  less 
for  tillage,  24208-10.  Land  surrendered  for  non- 
payment of  rent  instead  of  distraining,  24211-15. 
Landlords  as  a rule  do  not  give  assistance 
for  building,  24217-8.  Case  of  insufficient  com- 
pensation by  agreement  for  improvements,  24220—3, 
Tenants  who  have  purchased  holdings  not  suc- 
ceeding : yearly  tenants  better  off  than  lease- 
holders. This  is  owing  to  failure  of  crops, 
and  incurring  fresh  liabilities  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase money.  They  are  more  secure,  but  are  not 
better  off,  24224^9.  Sub-division  might  be  allowed 
to  a certain  extent  to  industrious  and  thrifty  people, 
subject  to  the  landlord’s  consent.  Nothing  lower 
than  fifteen  Irish  acres  should  be  permitted,  24230-5. 
Labourers  are,  on  an  average,  fair  working  people, 
but  their  children  are  reared  to  idleness,  owing  to 
their  living  in  villages.  They  join  the  army  or 
the  militia  rather  than  work,  24236-8.  Farmers 
cannot  afford  to  employ  labourers  all  the  year. 
Produce  much  reduced,  and  climate  changed.  Ex- 
penses of  raising  potatoes  not  worth  the. 'trouble, 

' 24239-44.  Proposes  arbitrators  should  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  State,  the  landlord;  andthe  tenant. 
Improvements  made  by  landlord  or  tenant  should  be 
taken  into  -consideration  in  settling  the  rent,  and  the 
award  binding  on  both,  24246—50.  The  three  F’s. 
with  reasonable  veto  by  landlord  proper  and  fair, 
24251-3.  His  own  case  for  non-payment  is  coming 
on  in  the  Dublin  Courts  in  November,  but  hopes  to 
get  a settlement  from  the  landlord,  24254—8.  Case 
of  hardship  in  consequence  of  increased  rent,  and 
deprivation  of  land,  24259-60. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Michael,  Kilfergus,  Co.  Limerick ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Limerick. 

Holds  about  from  300  to  400  acres  under  Lord 
Monteagle,  Lady  Louisa  Fitzgibbon,  and  Mr.  R- 
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Fitzgerald,  Michael — continued. 

Hunt.  Pays  .£310  a year  to  Mr.  Hunt,  valuation 
£170,  which  is  exorbitant.  Has  not  made  that 
amount  for  two  years,  but  has  had  to  pay  it, 
24261-76.  Part  hooded  by  a river,  but  landlord 
refused  to  assist  him  or  enable  him  to  get  Govern- 
ment help.  If  drained  could  not  get  a living  out  of 
it,  24277-9.  Cannot  borrow  money  when  rent  is 
so  much  above  the  valuation,  24280-4.  Rente 
enforced  on  other  properties  he  holds,  but  have 
not  been  raised,  24285-7.  Landlords  sometimes 
allow  tenants  to  sell,  24288.  Gives  details  of  the 
rising  of  rents  on  Mr.  Sayers’  property.  Tenants 
much  aggrieved,  24289-90.  Compensation  for 
improvements  on  ejectment  obtained,  24291-4. 
Success  of  a tenant  who  purchased  his  holding,  and 
there  is  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  others  to 
do  the  same,  24295-9.  The  three  F’s  would  be 
a fair  solution  of  the  land  question,  24300. 

Meehan,  Mr.  Michael,  Holycross,  Kilmallock,  Co.  Lime- 
rick ; Poor  Law  Guardian  and  Tenant  Farmer. 
— Limerick. 

Holds  200  acres  in  different  farms  under  Captain 
Gloucester.  Rents  wex-e  raised  on  adjoining  pro- 
pex-ties,  and  on  his  holding,  and  fines  imposed,  when 
lands  were  sold,  on  the  existing . tenants.  They 
were  compelled  to  agree  to  the  rise  for  fear  of  eject- 
ment, 24301-20.  These  were  small  holdings  on 
townlands,  and  tenants  were  resident  and  living 
by  them,  24321-4.  On  another  property  a fine 
imposed  and  a lease  forced  on  a tenant  who  wished 
to  break  up  parts  of  his  farm.  On  expiration  of 
lease  rent  remained  the  same  for  five  years,  when 
a further  xise  took  place,  24325-8.  Landlord  re- 
fused to  return  money  spent  on  the  land,  24329. 
His  own  case  is  the  same.  No  freedom  of  con- 
tract allowed.  The  value  cannot  be  made  out  of 
the  land,  24320—40.  Another  instance  of  unjust 
raising  of  rents,  24342-50. 

Stritch,  Mr.  Michael,  Clonlara,  near  Limerick,  Tenant 
F armer. — Limerick. 

Holds  90  acres  from  Mr.  E.  Joynt.  When  pur- 
chased the  rents  were  doubled.  Since  then  £20 
taken  off  and  rent  remains  at  £160.  Unable  to 
pay  it  now.  Marsh  land  added  to  the  farm  on  dou- 
bling the  rents,  of  no  use,  and  cattle  died  on  it. 
Abatement  allowed  in  bad  times,  but  rates  were  first 
deducted  out  of  abatement,  24351-64.  One  man 
ejected  recently,  and  himself  are  the  only  tenants 
on  the  estate  when  purchased  by  present  landlord, 
24365-69.  The  eviction  was  for  non-payment  of 
rent  for  two  years,  and  the  house  was  pulled  down, 
24370-4.  The  farm  is  now  vacant,  and  the 
ejected  man  will  not  be  able  to  redeem,  24375-80. 

Limerick,  The  Earl  of,  Co.  Limerick ; Landownei’. — 
Limerick. 

The  Act  hardly  goes  far  enough  as  regards  cer- 
tainty of  tenure.  Always  grants  leases,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  is  leased.  Has  about 
2,500  acres  in  Limerick,  near  Bruff,  and  thinks  31 
years  a reasonable  period  for  leases.  Since  the  Act 
tenants  have  been  less  disposed  to  take  leases, 
though  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  system  of 
holding,  24381-3.  Difficult  to  say  how  to  encour- 
age leases.  The  question  of  leases  should  have  been 
brought  more  forward  in  the  Act,  and  if  a simple 
statutable  lease,  not  fettered  by  two  many  conditions, 
could  have  been  established,  it  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  24384-7. 
Would  consent  to  leasesfor  life  at  fair  rents,  24388-9. 
Does  not  approve  of  public  arbitrators  as  it  inter- 
feres with  freedom  of  contract.  It  is  a difficult 
question,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  what  would 
be  desirable,  24390-6.  Practically  his  tenants  have 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  unless  they  leave  have  full  ' 
value  for  their  irnpx-ovements,  24397-8.  The  neces- 
sity of  a,  i-e-valuation  is  an  open  question.  The 


sc* 

present  valuation  is  useless  as  a test  of  rent.  If 
the  rent  exceeded  a certain  percentage  over  a State 
valuation,  then,  perhaps,  a tenant,  if  evicted  for 
non-payment,  might  make  a claim  for  disturbance, 
24399-400.  Approves  of  protection'  to  tenants  for 
improvements.  Case  of  hardship  ai'ising  out  of  a 
tenant  dying  intestate.  Clause  as  to  landlords 
erecting  cottages  for  labourers  not  employed  by  them 
requires  amendment,  24401-3.  Cottages  held  in 
this  way  should  be  exempted  from  the  Land  Act, 
24404-8.  Tenants  have  been  assisted  in  making 
improvements,  and  their  rents  have  not  been  in- 
creased. Has  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  system  of 
middlemen,  and  rents  of  farms  have  been  lowered 
when  re-let  on  a middleman’s  holding  becoming- 
vacant,  24409-11.  Most  of  his  land  is  leased  ; and 
but  little  since  the  Land  Act,  if  any,  has  fallen  in. 
Has  never  increased  rents  for  main  drainage,  and  is 
in  favour  cf  an  extension  of  the  system  of  leases, 
24412-15. 

Spaight,  William,  Esq.,  Dexrycastle,  Co.  Tipperary, 
Landowner,  Agent,  and  Tenant. — Limerick. 

Owns  4,000  aci-es,  and  is  a tenant  of  two  holdings. 
Right  of  sale  is  allowed  to  tenants,  with  no  limit  as 
to  the  amount  he  can  get.  Should  object  to  a bad 
tenant.  No  interference  otherwise.  Only  two 
tenants  objected  to,  24416-26.  Practice  of  selling 
holdings  not  increasing.  Leases  not  increasing,  and 
rents  are  not  raised  on  the  falling  in  of  a lease, 
24427-33.  One  tenant  ejected  owing  to  family 
quarrels,  and  he  gave  this  man  £70,  which  he  never 
received  back  in  any  shape,  24434-40.  Yearly 
tenants  pay  their  rents  quite  as  well  as  leaseholders 
and  improve  their  lands  equally.  Other  landlords 
are  not  paid  so  promptly,  24441-6.  None  of  his 
tenants  required  relief  last  year.  Would  never 
eject  an  old  tenant  who  paid  his  rent.  Rents  on 
the  estate  were  fixed  in  bad  times,  and  in  1862  some 
were  reduced,  none  ever  raised.  The  tenants  have 
the  three  F’s  on  his  property,  24447-54.  Tenant 
ejected  for  private  matters,  but-  paid  compensation, 
24455.  Tenants  building  much  on  the  increase, 
though  not  on  his  estate.  All  that  done  by  himself 
without  cost  to  the  tenants.  All  his  labourers  re- 
housed; and  so  are  Mr.  Parker’s.  With  these 
exceptions  other  proprietors  do  nothing,  24456-63. 
Labourers’  cabins  are  old  and  bad,  24464-6. 

O'Connor,  Rev.  M.,  P.P.,  Ballybunnion,  Co.  Kerry. . 

Killamey. 

Acquainted  for  fifteen  years  with  the  district; 
comprising  estates  of  Lords  Ormathwaite  and 
Listowel,  Messrs.  Gunn,  Hewson,  Blacker,  and 
others,  24467-70.  Tenantry  are  greatly  indebted 
to  banks  and  shopkeepers ; cause  of  this  ; excessive 
rents — rents  have  always  been  high ; they  average 
double  the  Government  valuation,  24471-73. 
Tenants  don’t  sell,  or  go,  unless  they  ai'e  ruined. 
Knows  cases  of  rent  being  four  times  the  valua- 
tion ; one  case  where  it  is  fourteen  times,  though 
the  land  was  improved  by  tenant,  24474-76. 
Tenants’  interests  are  unsaleable  at  present,  24477. 
Tenants  ax-e  detex-red  from  improvements  by  feelino- 
of  insecurity  ; the  moment  they  improve,  rente  go 
up;  amendment  of  Land  Act  would  be  useless: 
what  is  needed,  is  certainty  for  the  tenants,  re- 
duction of  rents,  and  some  mode  of  arriving  at  a 
fair  rent,  24478-81.  Perpetuity  of  tenure  at  a 
fair  fixed  rent,  as  in  case  of  Trinity  College  estates 
would  change  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry. 
The  estates,  of  Trinity  College  are  let  to  middle- 
men on  a perpetxxal  tenure  ; the  College  may  raise 
the  rent  if  prices  warrant  it,  but  the  lessees  can 
not  claim  a reduction.  The  Portacarron  lease  is 
similar,  bxxt  with  a right  to  claim  reduction — re- 
vision of  rent  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil  will  be  useless,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  its  amelioration  by  the  tenant,  24482-84. 
Improvements  in  district  are  made  wholly  by  the 
n 
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tenant,  except  onestatesof  Lord  Ormathwaite,  Messrs. 
Hewson  and  Crosbie,  who  allow  one-third  cost  of 
drainage  and  reclamation,  244  85.  Few  leases  in  dis- 
trict ; tenants  would  refuse  them  because  rents  are  so 
Wh.  Section  of  Land  Act  giving  compensation 
for  incoming  payments  has  no  application,  be- 
cause there  are  no  sales ; section  for  giving  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  has  ^creased  evictions 
owing  to  irritation  of  landlords  at  the  Act,  24489- 
90  Forty  or  fifty  evictions  on  title  have  been 
carried  out  since  1870,  with  scarcely  any  compen- 
pensation  paid.  In  the  Moybella  case,  where 
tenant  was  forcibly  re-instated,  £100  was  awarded, 
but  was  nearly  all  lost  at  law;  results  of  claims 
for  compensation  are  so  uncertain,  244 J 1-9/. 
Expense  and  uncertainty  deter  tenants  from  going 
to  law  with  landlords.  Appeal  to  House  of  Lords 
in  Harenc  case  cost  £1,200,  24498-99.  Nine  or 
ten  tenauts  on  property  of  Mahony  of  Kilmorna- 
morna,  an  absentee,  were  evicted  to  amalgamate 
farms  in  1872,  and  made  no  claim  for  compensa- 
tion 24500-06.  Three  evictions  took  place  this 
year  on  Lord  Listowel’s  property  for  nonpayment ; 
two  of  the  three  tenants  were  allowed  to  go  back  on 
paying  the  rent,  which  in  one  case  was  sent  from 
Amenca;  the  rent  was  not  accepted  from  the 
third  The  inclement  seasons  were  the  cause  ol 
the  tenants’  default,  24507-10.  The  Kerry  tenants 
have  up  to  the  present  been  remarkably  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding ; north  Kerry  is  now  exceed- 
ingly disturbed ; serious  outrages  have  taken  place ; 
the  law  does  not  protect  the  people,  and  they  have 
taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  ibe 
combination  among  them  is  astounding  and  ir- 
resistible; as  an  illustration,  a small  proprietor 
having  evicted  some  tenants  was  unable  to  make 
any  use  of  the  land,  and  eventually  made  terms 
with  the  tenants,  24512.  Has  known  cases  of 
great  hardship  ; Hewson  evicted  three  tenants,  the 
rent  being  four  times  the  valuation.  He  now 
occupies  the  faims  himself,  24513-17.  Refers  to 
a libel  case,  during  which  evidence  was  given  that 
a tenant  was  evicted  because  his  wife  refused  the 
criminal  solicitations  of  the  agent,  24518-21.  On 
' expiration  of  leases  within  last  two  years  Blacker 
• raised  his  rents  twenty  per  cent.,  to  nearly  twice 
the  valuation ; the  land  had  been  improved  by  the 
tenants,  24522-26.  Mahony  nearly  doubled  rents 
on  expiration  of  leases;  £500  having  been  ex- 
pended in  one  case  by  tenant ; leaseholders  are  no 
better  off  than  yearly  tenants ; in  instances  re- 
ferred to,  the  leases  had  been  for  twenty  years, 
and  landlord  had  not  laid  out  anything  on  the 
lands,  24527-33.  Wilson  Gunn,  of  Rattoo,  raised 
the  rents  in  some  cases  more  than  100  per  cent, 
over  his  whole  estate,  which  had  been  largely 
reclaimed  by  the  tenants ; he  turned  into  his 
pocket  the  fruit  of  the  life-long  toil  of  those  in- 
dustrious people.  Most  of  the  proprietors  have 
raised  the  rents  since  1870 ; the  present  rents 
cannot  be  maintained  ; prices  are  falling  ; labour 
is  becoming  more  scarce;  land  reverting  to  its 
original  state ; the  young  and  strong  have  emi- 
grated, 24534-36.  Improvements  almost  always 
made  by  the  tenants;  the  allowances  made  by  Lord 
Ormathwaite  and  Mr.  Mahony  are  but  trifling, 
24538-45.  Gives  instance  of  rent  being  repeatedly 
raised  on  farms  wholly  reclaimed  by  tenant;  on 
another  estate  a tenant  was  evicted  after  having  ex- 
pended money  with  landlord’s  sanction,  24548-49. 
Describes  the  case  of  the  Harenc  estate ; tenants 
were  served  in  November,  1877,  with  notices  to 
offer  for  their  farms,  pursuant  to  Bright  clauses; 
they  attended  at  court  in  Dublin,  and  were  informed 
that  the  estate  had  been  sold  for  £65,000  to  the 
a<*ent ; this  sale  was  annulled  on  the.  tenants  offering 
£75,000,  and  the  judge  ordered  the  estate  to  be 
divided  into  lots  for  auction;  those  tenants  who 
were  able  then  bid  £64,000,  leaving  a valuable  part 


of  the  estate  for  which  the  tenants  made  no  bid. 

S.  M.  Hussey  then  offered  £80,500  for  the  whole, 
and  Messrs.  Lombard  and  Murphy,  as  trustees  for 
tenants,  bid  £81,000,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
iud°-e ; against  this  decision  Hussey  and  trustee  of 
estate  appealed;  the  court  reversed  the  judges 
order  ; the  tenants’  appeal  to  House  of  Lords  was 
dismissed  on  technical  grounds.  The  estate,  pre- 
viously most  peaceful,  is  now  a scene  of  disorder  and 
riot.  The  Bright  clauses  proved  a snare  to  the 
tenants.  An  occupying  proprietary  is  the  proper 
solution  the  land  question ; rents  once  fixed  might 
be  varied  with  prices  ; the  tenant  who  improves  the 
land  naturally  looks  upon  it  as  his  own ; but  at 
present  enjoys  no  security ; he  would  do  far  more  if 
the  land  were  really  his  own.  As  proprietors  tenants 
would  enjoy  an  independence  which  they  cannot 
under  the  rule  and  interference  of  landlords,  agents, 
bailiffs,  and  gamekeepers.  Hussey  has  resold  most 
of  the  Harenc  estate,  but  none  of  it  to  working 
farmers,  and  made  no  offer  to  do  so,  unless  the  tenants 
appointed  trustees  for  purchase,  which  was  impracti- 
cable. Messrs.  Lombard  and  Murphy  were  to 
have  paid  the  whole  amount,  and  engaged  to  resell 
to  the  tenants ; is  unaware  that  the  miscarriage  of 
this  sale  was  not  due  to  the  Bright  clauses ; and 
that  the  case  would  have  been  heard  on  its  merits  by 
the  House  of  Lords  if  Lombard  and  Murphy  had  ap- 
pealed— the  estate  is  now  depreciated  in  value,  and  the 
tenants  are  not  in  the  position  they  were  ; at  time 
of  sale  they  had  money  in  the  bank ; their  rents 
were  moderate ; Hussey  has  the  poorest  tenantry 
on  his  hands,  24551-24572.  Waste  lands  are 
those  which  are  unproductive.  Half  this  district 
has  been  reclaimed  within  memory  of  living  men ; 
utterly  useless  land  has  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion by  superhuman  energy  and  perseverance  of 
tenant.  On  Lord  Ormathwaite’s  property  a tenant 
died  from  excessive  labour  and  hardship  at  such 
work  ; his  wife  and  children  were  evicted  twelve 
years  ago,  24573-74.  His  district  is  not  over- 
populated ; the  inhabitants  have  been  banished 
from  the  fertile  plains  to  the  bogs  and  hillsides. 
The  industry  and  energy  of  the  Irish  farmers  are 
such  that,  if  proprietors,  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  would  be  doubled;  deplores  the  outrages 
which  are  due  to  the  oppression  which  has  been 
practised— ‘ give  the  people  just  laws,  enable  them 
to  live  and  labour  in  peace,  to  reap  where  they  sow  ; 
then  crime  would  cease;  tyranuy  could  not  be 
practised,  the  nation  would  enter  on  a career  oi 
prosperity,’  24573-75.  Is  a tenant  ‘ unfortunately 
to  George  Hewson;  he  and  another  tenant  who 
co-operated  with  him  in  Harenc  case  have  re- 
received notices  to  quit.  Hewson’s  property  is  let 
very  high ; one  townland  at  four  times  the  valua- 
tion; this  land  has  been  improved  by  Hewson. 
The  tenants  surrendered  their  farms,  and  were  put 
back  as  caretakers ; the  land  was  then  improved 
and  divided ; the  stock  and  chattels  of  a tenant 
paying  £105  rent  were  sold  under  a Dublin  writ. 
The  occupiers  cultivating  the  land  are  only  care- 
takers ; land®manured  by  one  of  them  was  cropped 
with  corn  next  year  by  Hewson ; they  are  now 
tenants  at  enormous  rents;  no  such  case  ol  rack- 
renting  as  this  in  his  first  parishes,  24576-68. 
rents  have  been  raised  without  oiitlay  by  lan  - 
lords ; the  tenants  have  made  all  improvements , 
the}  are  most  industrious,  but  have  become  excited 
and  discontented.  Many  farmers  decline  to  give 
evidence  through  fear  of  the  agents  ; the  land- 
lords are  nearly  all  absentees.  Lord  Ormathwaite 
has  not  been  in  Ireland  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
Mahony  lives  abroad,  24589-95.  Security  and  lair 
rents  are  essential ; Griffiths  valuation  is  genera  y 
a fair  rent;  and  if  not  increased,  except  as  prices 
warranted,  it  would  satisfy  the  tenants.  A judi- 
cious peasant  proprietary  scheme  would  be  pre  er 
able,  24597-600.  The  disturbance  in  1848,  and  oi 
the  Fenians  was  insignificant  compared  to  the 
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present,  24601.  Farms  vary  much  in  size ; the 
district  is  well  farmed,  24602-04.  Subdivision 
should  be  prevented,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  it ; 
there  would  be  a large  emigration  but  for  want  of 
means ; education  has  changed  the  people ; rents 
are  often  paid  by  remittances  from  friends  in 
America  and  Australia,  24605-08.  The  labourers’ 
dwellings  are  indiseribably  bad ; their  whole  state 
very  poor ; during  the  distress  4,000  persons  were 
on  the  relief  list ; some  of  them  tenants  of  Lord 
Listowel — who  otherwise  would  have  starved — 
children  were  naked  ; one  sick  man  relieved  had 
been  living  on  turnips,  24609-11. 

Moynilian,  Rev.  Arthur,  Listowel,  county  Kerry, 
Roman  Catholic  Administrator. — Killarney. 

Hands  in  particulars  of  the  valuation,  rents,  stock, 
and  other  details  of  the  holdings  of  tenants  on  the 
estates  of  Lord  •Ormathwaite,  Lord  Listowel,  Mr. 
Collis,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Kitson,  Mr.  Supple,  Archdeacon  Bland,  The  Knight 
of  Kerry,  Mr.  Mahony,  Mr.  W.  Harnet,  and  Mr. 
M.  Louglmane,  24612— 21.  On  all  these  estates  but- 
ter is  the  principal  product,  24612.  Rents  have  been 
raised  through  out  on  various  occasions,  especially  on  a 
marriage  taking  place,  24614-5.  On  Lord  Ormatk- 
waite’s  property  rents  are  about  three  times  the  valua 
tion,  24612—3 ; on  Lord  Listowel’s  about  fifty  per 
cent,  above,  24616 ; onMr.  Collis’s,  nearly  three  times, 
with  enormous  fines  in  some  instances,  24617—9  ; 
on  Mr.  Browne’s  property  they  vary  from  two  and 
a half  times  the  valuation  up  to,  in  one  instance, 
thirteen  times  the  valuation.  In  this  case  a 
fine  of  £200  was  imposed,  in  addition  to  an  increased 
rent  of  £20,  under  pain  of  ejectment.  The  increased 
value  is  all  the  fruit  of  the  tenant’s  industry,  24619. 
Mr.  Bateman’s  rents  are  about  twice  the  valuation, 
24619.  Mi\  Kitson’s  rents  are  two  and  a half  and 
three  times  the  valuation.  He,  however,  this  year 
gave  an  abatement  of  33  per  cent,  owing  to  tenants 
not  being  able  to  pay,  24619.  Mr.  Supple’s  rents 
8re  higher,  varying  from  thrice  to  nearly  seven  times 
Griffith’s.  Two  tenants  on  this  property  have  broken 
down;  one  got  compensation  on  ejectment.  The 
tenants  are  very  poor  on  this  townland,  24619-20. 
Archdeacon  Bland’s  tenants  pay  about  three  times 
Griffith’s,  24620.  The  Knight  of  Kerry  remodelled 
his  farms  two  years  ago,  and  his  tenants  pay  two  to 
three  times  higher,  24620.  Mr.  Mahoney,  of  Kil- 
mooner,  charges  the  same.  One  tenant  broken  down, 
24620.  On  Mr.  Harnett’s  land  two  tenants  are 
broken  down,  three  have  been  dispossessed,  and  lets 
cut-away  bog  to  a number  of  cottiers  at  £1  the  Eng- 
lish acre,  24620.  The  rents  on  Mr.  Loughnane’s 
land  are  three  and  four  times  more.  In  one  case  a 
fine  of  £300  was  added  to  £21  increase  of  rent,  and 
a lease  forced  on  the  tenant,  24620—2.  There  is  one 
peasant  proprietor  in  the  parish,  24623-4.  North 
Kerry  is  rack-rented,  and  50  percent,  above  Griffith’s 
valuation  would  be  an  ordinary  rent.  The  landlords 
are  non-resident,  and,  as  a rule,-  non-improving,  and 
they  seize  every  opportunity  by  fines  and  increased 
rents  to  confiscate  the  improvements  of  thedenantry. 
The  establishment  of  peasant  proprietary  is  the 
remedy,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands 
would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A fair 
price  should  be  given  to  landlords  to  induce  them  to 
sell,  24625—8.  The  three  F’s  would  be  the  next  best 
means  of  settling  the  question,  24620-32.  Does 
not  wish  to  expropriate  all  the  landlords,  24633. 
Proposes  that  tenants  should  be  able  to  borrow 
money  from  Government  for  improvements,  and 
absentee  landlords  should  be  taxed,  24634.  Hiring 
out  cows  is -not  the  practice,  24634-5.  A cow,  if 
let  out,  would  be  worth  about  £4  a year,  24636-8. 

O'Connor,  Mr.  Thomas,  Ballymaquin,  Co.  Kerry; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Killarney. 

Holds  about  seventy-seven  acres  under  Lord  Lis- 
towel since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1862,  at  a rent 
of  £164.  It  was  raised  from  £122  four  years  ago. 


The  land  was  not  re-valued ; but  was  told  by  the 
agent  he  meant  to  raise  it,  as  the  land  was  worth 
more.  Declined  a lease,  24642-62.  His  father 
and  he  have  much  improved  the  land,  but  the  land- 
lord has  done  nothing,  24663-70.  Objected  to  pay 
the  increase,  but  was  served  with  notice  to  quit, 
and  he  accepted  the  higher  rent,  24671-8.  Only 
owes  six  months’  rent,  and  has  never  received  any 
abatement,  24679—82.  Valuation  £99  10s.,  which 
is  fail-,  24683-5.  Has  twenty-four  cows ; prices 
this  year  are  good  for  butter,  but  there  is  no  corn,. 
24686-9.  Pays  half  the  county  cess  and  half  the 
poor  rate,  24690—2.  Is  eight  or  nine  miles  from  a 
market  town,  24693—7.  Griffith’s  valuation  would 
be  a fair  rent  for  his  farm,  but  would  be  dear  in 
some  places,  24698-9.  Case  of  high  rent  with 
heavy  fine  imposed  on  a tenant  whose  husband  died. 
The  rent  thus  raised  is  nearly  three  times  the  valu- 
ation, and  a good  deal  of  the  land  is  marsh,  24700-12. 

Ryall,  Mr.  Edmond,  Kilmoily,  Co.  Kerry ; Tenant 
Farmer. — Killarney. 

Holds  about  100  acres  from  Mrs.  Quill,  at  £133 
10s,  rent;  valuation  £48  10s.  The  rent  was  raised 
in  1860  ; and  he  has  to  give  in  addition  to  the  rent 
poundage  and  turf  every  year  of  the  value  of  £7  10s., 
as  well  as  the  county  cess,  24713-24.  Agreed  to 
pay  high  rent  under  notice  to  quit ; but  it  was  a 
struggle  to  pay  it  in  good  times.  Now  it  is  impos- 
sible. Owes  six  months’  rent,  but  his  landlady  re- 
fused to  allow  him  an  abatement,  though  she  got 
50  per  cent,  off  from  her  landlord,  24725-43. 

Carroll,  Mr.  Pat,  Co.  Kerry ; Tenant  Farmer. — Kil- 
larney. 

_ Holds  about  thirty-five  acres  of  land  from  Mrs. 
Quill ; paying  £60  rent,  and  one  hundred  weight  of 
pork  and  four  rails  of  turf,  equal  to  £4,  besides, 
24744-7.  Eighteen  acres  of  the  land  are  waste, 
and  is  under  water.  Has  been  in  possession  seven 
yeax-s,  but  the  rent  has  not  been  raised  since  1860. 
it  is  more  now  than  he  can  afford  to  pay,  24748-53. 
Gi-iffith’s  valuation,  which  is  £25,  would  be  a fair 
rent,  24754-7.  Agreed  to  pay  high  rent  under 
notice  to  quit,  and  so  did  the  other  tenants,  24758- 
60.  Application  for  an  abatement  refused  by  the 
landlady,  24761-8.  Tenants  not  allowed  to  sell 
their  holdings,  24771-3.  Rent  before  1860  was 
£38,  24775—7.  Hands  in  a list  of  the  tenants  on 
the  townlands  of  Kilmoily  and  Ballykealy,  showing 
the  valuation  and  rent  of  each  and  the  amount  of 
poundage  and  turbary,  24778-8. 

Carroll,  Mi-.  Thomas,  Ballinorig,  Co.  Kerry ; Tenant 
Fai-mei-. — Killarney. 

Has  thii-ty-five  acres  from  Mr.  Leahy,  and  pays 
£48  for  it.  It  was  raised  in  1877,  on  the  expiry 
of  his  lease.  Objected  to  a rise,  and  has  had  no 
reduction,  24780-99.  Last  rent  he  paid  was  the 
Government  valuation,  and  owes  a yeai-’s  rent, 
24800-10.  Hands  in  a paper  relating  to  the  town- 
lands  of  Ballymacandrew  and  Ballinorig,  and  the 
rents  of  them,  2481 1—6.  His  rent  has  been  raised 
three  times  since  he  had  the  land,  24817-20.  John 
O’Connell,  the  brother  of  the  “ Liberator,”  owned 
the  land  befoi-e  Mr.  Leahy,  24821. 

Allman,  Mr.  Thomas,  Rathoneen,  Co.  Kerry ; Tenant 
Farmei-. — Killarney. 

Holds  forty-eight  acres  under  Mr.  J.  Leahy. 
Rent  raised  in  1876  from  £45  to  £60,  on  the 
expiry  of  his  lease,'  24822-33.  Rent  was  £30 
when  Mr.  Leahy  pux-chased  the  land  in  1857,  and 
he  raised  the  rent  to  £45,  24834-9.  Was  served 
with  a notice  to  quit  on  objecting  to  rise  in  1876 
24840-3.  Has  made  all  improvements,  his  land- 
lord nothing,  24844-7.  The  rent  is  double  the 
valuation,  and  is  too  high,  and  he  cannot  make  a 
living  off  it,  and  some  of  the  tenants  have  not  paid 
any  rent  for  two  years,  24848-51.  Has  just  had 
a writ  served  on  him  for  non-payment,  and  had  to 
pay  the  rent  without  any  l-eduction.  Fifteen  per 
cent,  abatement  was  allowed  last  March,  24852-8. 
Drained  the  land  for  two  yeai-s,  but  was  discoux-aged 
n 2 
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by  a case  in  court,  the  costs  eating  up  the  compen- 
sation. The  tenant  holds  a similar  holding  to  him- 
self, and  her  case  is  exactly  similar  to  his  own, 
24859-64.  No  improvements  made  by  the  land- 
lord, and  the  tenants  have  the  utmost  difficuity  to 
pay  the  rents,  often  have  to  sell  stock,  24865.  Had 
to  pay  a fine  of  £50  in  1876,  on  a lease  being 
granted  for  thirty-one  years.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  it.  Pays  all  the  county  cess.  Produces  his 
lease  which  contracts  him  out  of  the  Act.  lhe 
fine  is  not  recoverable  (and  he  had  to  borrow  the 
money),  and  is  in  addition  to  his  rent,  24866-70. 
The  land  is  barely  worth  half  the  rent,  but  he  had 
no  alternative,  24871-74. 

O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Florence,  Ballybroman,  Ardfert, 

Co.  Kerry  ; Tenant  Farmer.— Killarney. 

Holds  about  306  acres  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Crosbie, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Oliver,  and  Lord  Listowel.  They  are  all 
over-rented,  and  he  has  leases  from  the  first  two 
landlords  for  21  and  31  years  respectively.  One 
has  been  in  the  family  for  five  generations,  and  he 
succeeded  to  it.  Pays  half  the  county  cess  on  tins 
farm  at  an  increased  rent  of  £3,  24876-9:-.  The 
other  farm  on  lease  (Mr.  Crosbie’s)  on  which  he 
lives  is  too  high  rented,  24893-900.  Lord  Listowel  s 
farm  is  only  about  16  acres,  and  is  over-rented  also. 
Rent  was  raised  when  he  took  it  in  succession  to 
his  grandfather,  24901-6.  Has  much  experience  in 
land,  and  lives  by  it.  The  great  part  of  his  land  is 
grass  24907-9.  Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
their’holdings,  but  Mr.  Crosbie  makes  allowances 
to  outgoing  tenants,  24910—12.  Rents  are  always 
raised°at  a change  of  tenancy,  and  the  practice  is  on 
the  increase,  24913-6.  Land  can  be  willed  by  one 
member  of  a family  to  another,  24917.  Improve- 
ments are  made  by  tenants  as  a rule,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Crosbie,  and  he  charges  five  per  cent, 
on  the  rent,  24918-22.  The  Land  Act  has  had  the 
tendency  to  deprive  tenants  of  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance by  the  clause  which  disqualifies  them  fin- 
non-payment,  24923.  Leases  contracting  tenants 
out  of  the  Act  have  been  forced  on  them,  and  the 
costs  of  litigation  generally  eat  up  the  compensation 
which  they  might  gain  in  court,  and  so  they  are  de- 
terred from  making  claims,  24924-8.  The  Legisla- 
ture should  fix  a scale  of  compensation,  so  that 
tenants  need  not  go  into  court  at  all,  24929-35. 
There  have  been  contracting  clauses  in  all  leases 
lately  fallen  in.  Terms  of  leases  are  for  31  years 
under  £50,  and  21  years  over  £50.  Since  1870 
rents  have  always  been  raised,  and  sometimes  a fine 
imposed  on  granting  a lease.  Tenants  object  to 
these  leases  and  their  clauses,  and  leaseholders  are 
generally  worse  off  than  other  tenants,  24936-42. 
A.  fair  rent  is  that  which  leaves  a legitimate  and  rea- 
sonable interest  on  the  capital  invested,  after  defray- 
ing all  working  expenses.  A tenement  valuation 
is  nearly  a fair  rent,  24944.  Land  should  be  revalued 
according  to  prices,  not  according  to  tenants’  im- 
provements, as  would  be  the  case  if  the  land  were 
examined,  24945-8.  No  arbitration  in  the  district, 
but  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  done  fairly.  The 
three  F's  would  more  than  satisfy  the  people,  24949- 
56.  Distress  for  rent  never  put  in  force.  Instance 
of  a tenant  working  day  and  night  to  pay  his  rent, 
24957  The  raising  of  rents  checked  tenants  im- 
provements after  1870,  but  a feeling  of  security 
would  restore  it,  24958-60.  Thinks  it  would  be 
well  if  there  was  no  recourse  to  county  courts, 
24961-2.  Tenants  should  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption, and  Government  should  advance  four-fifths 
instead  ot  two-thirds  of.  the  purchase  money,  the  in- 
terest to  extend  over  a long  period,  and  a board  es- 
tablished to  buy  the  residue  if  any  ; the  lands  of 
corporate  bodies  to  be  sold  also,  24964  and  24972- 
73.  Does  not  object  to  sub-division,  24974.  The 
question  as  to  Government  valuation  being  a fair 
rent  should  be  more  fully  examined.  He  believes  it 
is  in  spite  of  contrary  evidence,  '-*4976,  24965-71. 


Never  offered  twice  and  a half  the  valuation  of  a 
farm.  He  valued  it  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  be- 
cause he  knew  he  could  not  get  it  for  a lair  rent, 
and  he  had  to  give  up  his  holding  at  that  time  for 
landlord’s  requirements.  He  was  paid  full  value 
for  his  outlay  by  Mr.  Crosbie.  His  lease  contains 
a covenant  that  the  rent  should  fluctuate  according 
to  the  price  of  butter,  24984-90,  24977-8*,  24991, 
25000.  The  cost  of  production  has  increased  more 
than  the  rise  in  prices,  more  particularly  in  wages. 

His  rent  was  reduced  in  1879  on  this  plan,  25001- 
9.  No  reason  why  this  plan  should  not  become 
general  when  once  a fair  rent  was  ascertained. 
Rents  could  be  adjusted  every  seventh  or  tenth  year, 
25010-1.  His  present  rent  is  £320,  including 
£25  per  centage  on  buildings,  and  he  holds  160 
acres.  Valuation  about  £150.  Rent  in  lease  is 
£400.  He  accepted  it  but  did  not  propose  it.  Has 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  his  landlord,  Mr. 
Crosbie,  25012-21.  Evictions  are  always  for  non- 
payment, but  knows  of  none  in  the  district,  25022— 

3. 

O' Donoghue,  The  Rev.  Denis,  Ardfert  and  Kilmoiley, 
county  Kerry  ; Parish  Priest. — Killarney. 

Calls  attention  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  O’Connor,  of 
Kilcooley,  whose  rent  was  raised  in  1874  to  £233, 
and  who  had  to  pay  a fine  of  £800  when  the  lease 
was  granted,  the  said  fine  being  irrecoverable.  By 
the  lease  (produced)  the  whole  of  the  county  cess 
was  put  on  her,  and  she  was  contracted  out  of 
making  any  claim  whatever  under  the  Land  Act. 
The  landlord  is  Mr.  Stack,  an  attorney  at  Tralee, 
25024-29.  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Sheehans,  on 
the  lapse  of  the  lease  in  1878  a large  increase  of 
rent  was  demanded  by  Mr.  J . R.  Leahy,  but  they 
could  not  pay  it,  and  they  only  obtained  £204  com- 
pensation, and  the  farm  was  let  for  £294  to  another 
tenant,  the  increase  of  rent  being  over  £100,  with- 
out a lease,  25030-4.  The  rents  charged  by  the 
Messrs.  Donovan  are  excessively  high  at  Tabrid. 
The  land  is  worth  about  10s.  an  acre,  and  the  rents, 
of  which  he  gives  instances,  are  generally  two  to 
three  times  the  valuation,  sometimes  more,  25035-8. 
Details  of  the  rents,  with  rises,  of  some  tenants  on 
Lord  Listowel’s  estate,  25038.  All  these  rents  are 
too  high,  and  the  Poor  Law  valuation  on  that  town- 
land  and  the  adjoining  townland  is  a perfect  rack- 
rent,  25039.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  S.  Oliver, 
whose  rents  are  fair,  every  other  landlord’s  property 
is  rackrented.  The  tenants  are  very  hard-working 
and  industrious,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  they  are  in 
gerat  distress,  especially  Lord  Listowel’s  tenants, 
25040.  Gives  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Land 
Act  to  prevent  capricious  evictions,  and  of  the  com- 
pensations obtained  in  Court  being  eaten  up  by  the 
costs.  The  incoming  tenants  paid  increased  rents, 
and,  in  some  cases,  large  fines,  25042-4.  Decrease 
of  houses  and  population  on  Mr.  Crosbie’s  estate  at 
Ardfert  between  1841  and  1871  by  consolidation, 
25045-8.  Tenants  ejected  if  they  made  legal 
defence  to  ejectments  or  claim  compensation,  25049. 
Cases  of  compensation  for  capricious  evictions, 
25050'-l.  Difficulty,  tenants’  experience,  in 
getting  presentable  witnesses  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Courts  on  compensation  cases.  To  settle  the 
question  of  rents  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  which  has 
been  decided  was  a fair  rent  once,  should  be  taken. 
(Sir  R.  Griffith  declared  it  to  be  a “ live  and  let 
live”  rent.)  A great  change  has  taken  place  since 
then,  the  price  of  living,  clothing,  education,  &c., 
has  gone  up  ; and,  if  anything,  the  rents  should  be 
reduced.  Establish  the  three  F’s,  remove  the  power 
raising  and  settling  rents  from  the  hands  of  the 
landlords,  give  them  an  allowance  for  any  improve- 
ments they  have  effected,  and  so  remove  from  the 
country  what  may  be  termed  its  curse — rack- 
renting,  25051-4.  The  peasant  proprietors  on  the 
commons  of  Ardfert  rarely  apply  for  relief;  they 
are  well-conducted,  moral,  and  law-abiding ; their 
land  is  better  manured  and  cultivated  than  any  in 
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O’  Donoghne,  The  Rev.  Denis — continued. 

the  parish,  and  they  send  their  children  to  school. 
This  confutes  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
on  the  subject,  written  by  the  late  Knight  of  Kerry, 
25055-9.  J 

O'Rourke,  Mr.  Thomas,  Tralee,  county  Kerry ; 

Merchant. — Killarney. 

Wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  certain 
tenants  in  Kerry  under  landlords  who  charge  high 
rents,  25060-4.  On  Mr.  Brennan’s  property,  rents 
vary  from  two  to  two  and  a half  times  the  valuation. 
They  pay  the  county  cess  besides.  The  rents  have 
not  been  raised,  but  they  have  paid  these  high  rents 
a long  time,  25065-8.  The  operation  of  the  Land 
Act  has  been  neutralized  in  every  way.  Leases 
facilitate  this  by  preventing  tenants  from  claiming 
compensation.  Case  of  eviction  for  non-payment. 
Tenants  borrow  on  leases,  and  generally  end  by 
being  sold  up  and  evicted.  Instance  of  this,  and 
and  confiscation  of  improvements,  25069-70.  Dis- 
inclination of  tenants  to  take  leases,  25071-2. 
Improvements  nearly  all  made  by  tenants;  arbitra- 
tion not  known,  25073-4.  Reference  to  the 
“Harenc”  estate,  25075.  Further  instances  of 
excessive  rents,  on  Mr.  B.  Browne’s  estate,  25076- 
7.  Tenants  not  allowed  to  sell  their  holdings.  Case 
of  costs  exceeding  compensation,  25079.  Proposes 
a laud  bill  establishing  the  three  F’s ; including  the 
Bright  clauses ; purchase  of  lands  by  Government 
to  be  sold  to  peasants;  labourers’  cottages  to  be 
built  on  the  same  principle.  Prefers  fixing  tenants 
on  the  soil  altogether.  The  landlords  should  be 
treated  justly.  If  rents  were  fixed  on  Griffith’s  or 
some  other  reasonable  valuation,  these  proposals 
would  satisfy  the  people,  25080-2,  25088.  The 
purchase  of  waste  lands  would  be  most  beneficial. 
Tenant-right  might  be  added  to  towns  and  cities, 
25083.  There  have  been  many  evictions,  and  the 
tenants  thus  evicted  have  no  refuge  but  the  Union, 
25084-6.  • Many  evictions  take  place  on  the 
properties  over  which  Mr.  Hussey  is  agent.  Com- 
pensation claims  are  futile,  25087-93.  Cases  of 
tenants  debarred  from  claiming  for  improvements 
for  non-payment,  25094-9.  Instance  of  a holding 
purchased  by  a tenant  although  the  present  tenant 
is  still  in  occupation,  25100. 

Newman,  JohnR.  Esq.,  J.P.,  Dromore  House,  Mallow, 
County  Cork ; Landowner. — Killarney. 

Owns  4,000  acres  which  he  manages  himself. 
Right  of  sale  permitted  with  veto  on  incoming 
tenant,  25101-7.  If  rents  are  too  low  a change  is 
made  when  a new  tenant  takes  the  land.  Gives 
leases  for  thirty-two  years,  and  contracts  out  of  the 
Act  when  he  can  legally  do  so.  Has  never  evicted 
a tenant.  Not  many  leases  applied  for  now.  The 
expense  of  a lease  is  objected  to.  The  contracting 
clauses  are  only  inserted  as  a protection  to  himself 
in  case  of  necessity,  25108-17.  Fines  are  some- 
times imposed,  but  rents  are  seldom  raised,  on 
granting  a lease,  25118—20.  Tenement  valuation 
is  not  a fair  test  for  rent,  and  gives  examples, 
25121-4.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  did  not  consider  his 
valuation  uniform  or  correct,  and  wished  for  a new 
valuation,  25125.  Never  issues  distress  to  get  rent. 
Builds  houses  for  his  tenants,  and  lends  money  to 
the  tenants  at  3£  per  cent,  for  drainage,  ‘25126-30. 
The  Land  Act  has  checked  landlords  improvements. 
Has  only  had  one  land  case,  25131-7.  Case  of 
forcibly  reinstating  an  evicted  tenant  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  S.  Oliver,  25138-40.  Case  of  sale  of 
lease  in  perpetuity,  and  success  of  the  tenant, 
25141-6.  Greater  facilities  should  be  offered  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  lands.  Government  should 
advance  money  to  build  labourers  cottages,  25147-8. 
Townlands  on  the  property  formerly  let  to  two 
companies,  for  subdivision,  now  let  to  the  tenants, 
who  are  improving  much,  25148-60, . 25171-73. 
Much  waste  land  is  capable  of  reclamation,  but 


money  should  be  advanced  to  landlords  not  to 
tenants  to  drain  the  land,  25161-6.  The  last 
general  increase  was  at  his  grandfather’s  death, 
twenty  years  ago,  25169-70. 

M'Sweem/,  Mr.  Peter,  Co.  Kerry ; Tenant  Farmer.— 
Killarney. 

Holds  147  acres  under  Lord  Kenmare,  50  acres 
being  good  land,  the  rest  waste ; rent  for  twenty 
years  £30,  the  last  two  years  £40.  Valuation  £30 
10s.  Has  had  two  abatements  since,  and  received 
£25  for  slating  farm  offices,  25174-82.  Landlord 
promised  to  continue  the  old  rent,  25183.  Valua- 
tion irregular,  25184-5.  Other  tenants  have  been 
similarly  treated,  and  he  has  no  complaints  to  make, 
25186-94. 

Marshall,  Mr."  Thomas,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry;  Tenant 
- Farmer. — Killm-ney. 

Has  seventy  acres  from  Mr.  Blennerhasset,  of 
Ballyseedy.  Rent  raised  on  expiry  of  lease  seven- 
teen years  ago,  from  £4  4s.  to  £20,  25195-25201. 
But  for  improvements  made  by  his  father  the  land 
would  not  be  worth  Griffith’s  valuation.  Rent  is 
too  high,  25202-6. 

O'Connor,  Mr.  Maurice  O’Brennan,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry  ; 

. Tenant  Farmer. — Killarney. 

Holds  twenty-three  Irish  acres  under  Lord 
Ventry,  and  a similar  quantity  under  Trinity 
College,  25207-10.  Pays  £55  to  Lord  Ventry. 
Raised  in  1875,  on  death  of  his  father,  when  prices 
were  high.  Received  no  abatement.  Got  £200 
from  landlord  towards  house-building.  No  interest 
charged.  Memorial  for  reduction  to  old  rent  not 
acceded  to.  Pays  all  the  county  cess,  25211-21. 
Other  tenants  charged  interest  for  allowances,  25222. 
Rent  exceeds  tenement  valuation  slightly,  25223-5. 
Tenants  are  much  improving  land,  25226-8.  Holds 
from  Trinity  College  on  lease  in  perpetuity  at  5s.  an 
acre;  worth  £1  now,  25229-30.  About  100  acres 
on  Lord  Ven try’s  estate  reclaimable.  Held  now  by 
a middleman,  25231-3.  The  three  F.’s  would  be 
satisfactory,  25234.  Impossible  to  pay  rents  now 
and  if  landlords  pressed  for  settlement  tenants  would 
be  broken,  as  they  are  all  in  debt  to  banks,  25235- 
6,  25242.  Gives  rents  and  valuations  of  tenants’ 
holdings  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  property  at  Killentierna, 
tenants  being  afraid  to  give  evidence  through  fear 
of  eviction,  25237-40,  25243. 

Hussey,  Samuel  Murray,  Esq.,  Gortalea,  Counties 
Kerry  and  Cork ; Land  Agent. — Killarney. 

Is  agent  over  properties  in  Kerry  of  £70,000, 
and  Cork  of  £1 30,000  rentals.  Number  of  tenants' 
800,  equally  divided,  25244-52.  Evictions  not 
numerous,  for  non-payment  only,  25253-9.  Leases 
generally  accepted,  and  are  slightly  increasing. 
Contracting-out  clauses  seldom  inserted.  Lease- 
holder’s farm  worse  than  others.  Improve  when 
served  with  notice  to  quit,  25260-75.  Tenants  dis- 
inclined to  borrow  for  drainage,  25276-7,  25292-3. 
Rents  are  uniform.  In  Kerry  they  vary  from  one 
and  a third  to  twice  the  tenement  valuation,  25278- 
82,  25284.  Abatement  granted,  25283,  25285. 
Comparison  between  Scotch  and  Irish  farming 
25286-94,  25336.  Case  of  sale  of  lease,  25296-7! 
Revision  of  leases  on  change  of  tenancy  only. 
Succession  of  a son  or  marriage  no  change,  25298 
25302.  Impossible  to  arbitrate  on  rent.  Case  of 
equal  circumstances  of  tenants  and  unequal  success 
25303-8.  Expenditure  on  improvements  by  Lord 
Kenmare  in  twenty- five  years  over  £71,615.  Prin- 
cipal not  charged  on  either  buildings  or  drainage 
nor  interest  or  buildings ; on  the  demesne,  includ 
ing  house,  £90,000,  thus  employing  large  numbers 
of  labourers,  25309-19.  On  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muck- 
ross,  £36,000  spent  since  1848  in  addition  to 
timber,  25320-4.  Instances  of  rents  being  higher 
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in  1840  than  now,  25326-7.  Reclamation  of  waste 
lands  by  draining  going  on,  still  much  to  be  done 
More  remunerative  if  wet  arable  land  were  drained 
instead,  25328-36.  History  of  the  “ Harenc  ” case 
and  purchase  of  the  property.  Tenants  unable  to 
purchase  for  want  of  funds.  Government  should 
find  four-fifths.  Sold  one-third  of  property  and 
protected  occupying  tenants  by  leases,  25337-50. 
Case  of  Shea,  ejected  for  nonpayment,  253ol-5. 
Rents  fairly  paid  until  two  weeks  ago,  25356-7. 

Is  helped  by  his  sons  and  an  army  officer  in  agency, 
25358-9.  Rents  on  Ballyseedy  estate  high.  No. 
increase  lately.  Abatements  being  made,  25360-2. 
Difficulties  of  tenants  due  in  great  measure  to  ex- 
travagant habits,  25363.  Is  in  favour  of  peasant 
proprietors.  Scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the 
system,  25364-7,  25375-6.  Fixity  of  tenure  worst 
form  of  selling  property,  but  peasant  proprietary 
would  remove  agitation.  No  compulsion  on  land- 
lords to  sell,  25360a,  25366a  (p.  786).  Proposal 
to  buy  Sir  E.  Denny’s  estate,'  with  six  years’  rent  as 
fine,  and  lease  for  ever,  in  abeyance.  Rents  high 
there,  25367a,  25374.  Abolition  of  law  of  entail, 
and  limit  of  right  of  mortgage  would  bring  land  into 
the  market  and  increase  the  number  of  proprietors, 
and  assisted  emigration  would  right  matters,  25376- 
86.  Subdivision  and  subletting  should  be  forbidden, 
but  cannot  be  prevented.  Holdings  might  be  sold, 
25387-94.  Abolition  of  right  of  distress  and  re- 
demption. No  eviction  for  less  than  nonpayment 
of  two  years’  rent,  if  lease  has  not  been  offered  to  a 
tenant.  Holdings  of  under  £4  a year  to  be  ejected 
at  Petty  Sessions,  on  account  of  costs.  Reasons  for 
this,  25396-25401 . North  Kerry  the  most  prosper- 
ous part  of  the  country,  though  now  in  a state  of 
agitation  due  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Prices  higher  and 
' produce  greater.  Rents  not  raised,  but  people  dis- 
contented, 25402-11.  Lord  Kenmare’s  Kerry  rents 
raised  in  1875,  which  were  lowered  during  famine 
time,  but  not  as  high  yet  as  they  were,  25412-6, 
25419.  Abatements  to  former  rents  common, 
25417.  Limerick  and  Cork  rents  raised  also, 
25420,  25432.  Case  of  Madden  misrepresented. 
Farm  is  best  in  Ireland.  Fine  paid  without  agent’s 
knowledge,  25421-9.  Leases  should  be  simple  and 
minimum  fee,  25431.  Dispute  between  two  joint 
tenants  as  to  payment  of  rent,  25433-6.  Eviction 
of  tenant  by  money-lender,  25437-9.  Farm  occu- 
pied by  a Nationalist  for  evicted  tenant,  25440-2. 
Rents  not  raised  on  Mr.  Blennerliasset’s  property  ; 
very  high.  No  evictions,  25443-6.  Rise  on  Lord  ■ 
Kenmare’s  estate  not  equal  to  interest  of  money 
expended,  and  only  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
charged  for  drainage  being  done  for  yearly  tenants, 
24559.  Sir  G.  Colthurst’s  estate  at  Ballyvoomey 
is  the  most  prosperous,  and  interest  -at  two  and 
a half  per  cent,  only  charged  on  improvements, 
24560-1.  Rents  well  paid,  and  people  con- 
tented, 24562-5.  List  of  proprietors  he  is  agent 
for,  24568.  Case  of  Thomas  Marshall.  Is  half- 
witted, and  does  not  understand  the  question, 
24570-1. 

Herbert,  Henry,  Esq.,  Muckross,  Co.  Kerry;  Land 
Agent. — Killarmy. 

Is  agent  over  the  Muckross  property.  £11,000 
spent  in  five  years  on  improvements,  and  £18,000 
in  thirty  years  on  houses  and  offices.  £6,452  in 
drainage  since  1853,  besides  timber,  and  in  some 
parts  limestone.  This  is  apart  from  the  demesne, 
25448-51.  Rent  adjusted  in  1866  by  adding  in- 
terest on  outlay.  Some  farms  let  for  less  rent  than 
sum  offered,  25452-3.  Tenants  decline  leases.  No 
actual  evictions,  25454-6.  Ejectments  used  to 
obtain  rents,  25457.  Rents  on  witness’s  estate 
only  exceed  valuation  by  £21.  Good  land,  but 
very  neglected.  All  tenants  have  leases.  Those 
with  good  bargains  have  neglected  the  land, 
■ 25458-9. 
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Warren,  Mr.  Samuel,  Killamey,  Co.  Kerry ; Auctioneer, 


Formerly  heid  a farm,  but  having  greatly  im- 
proved it,  was  turned  out,  and  got  ho  compensa- 
tion, the  decree  gained  in  court  being  dismissed  be- 
fore a judge,  25472-86.  Held  another  under  Mr. 
Herbert,  of  Muckross,  which  he  also  improved, 
built  a house,  buildings,  offices,  &c.,  drained  and 
fenced  it,  spending  £1,500  to  £1,600  on  it.  Though 
owed  money  by  landlord  was  turned  out  for  non- 
payment, and  subsequently  sold  up,  losing  all  com- 
pensation, 25487-96.  Eviction  for  non-payment, 
and  sale  of  effects,  25498-25504.  Ejectment  in 
another  case  for  non-payment,  and  prevention  of 
sale  of  crops,  25505-6.  Claim  for  compensation 
for  improvements  defeated,  and  reversion  of  farm 
sold  over  tenant’s  head.  Difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit  for  tenant’s  improvements,  25507-13. 
Another  case  of  tenant  building  a house  under 
promise  of  being  repaid,  but  owing  to  change  of 
a .rent  never  got  it,  and  contractor  sold  his  stock, 
and  was  ejected  for  non-payment.  Not  allowed  to 
redeem  unless  rent  was  paid  at  once  for  time  he 
was  not  in  possession.  This  he  did,  and  was  then 
served  with  notice  to  quit.  Claimed  compensation, 
but  solicitor  declined  to  proceed  against  Lord  Ken- 
mare.  Never  was  paid  a penny,  and  now  is  trying 
to  support  his  family  on  seven  shillings  a week, 
25514-40.  Further  cases,  25545-61.  Was  him- 
self evicted  from  a farm  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  pro- 
perty, 25562,  but  regained  possession,  25563. 
Another  case  on  Mr.  Hilliard’s  land,  tenant  got  no 
compensation,  25564-9.  Government  valuator 
would  obviate  this,  25570. 

Brosnan,  The  Very  Rev.  Canon,  Caliirciveen,  Co. 

Kerry,  Parish  Priest. — Killamey. 

The  principal  landlords  are  six  in  number. 
Majority  have  charged  excessive  rents,  and  treated 
tenants  harshly,  25571-4,  25647-9.  Trinity  Col- 
lege showed  disinclination  to  improve ; refused  gra- 
tuitous education  to  tenant’s  children  in  convent 
schools;  and  rents  mostly  twice  the  valuation, 
25575-90.  Lord  Lansdowne’s  rents  excessive ; re- 
fused abatements  and  declined  to  do  improvements. 
Interest  on  borrowed  money  permanent  charge  on 
tenants,  and  but  for  relief  tenants  would  starve, 
25591-601.  Costs  of  evictions  and  actions  exces- 
sive, 25602-12.  Poverty  stricken  state  of  tenants, 
houses,  and  lands,  25613.  Rents  on  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bernard’s  estate  oppressive  ; about  two  and  a half 
times  valuation,  25616—8.  On  other  estates  some 
as  high  as  four  times,  25619.  Costs  of  process  for 
non-payment,  25620-1.  Tenants  have  no  freedom 
of  contract,  25625.  Charity  funds  indirectly  paid 
rents,  especially  Mr.  Bernard’s  tenants,  25626—36. 
Eviction  of  tenant  of  Mr.  Bernard’s,  who  had 
neither  cattle  or  substance,  and  is  starving, 
25637-41.  No  kindness  or  consideration  shown  to 
tenants,  25642.  Mr.  Blennerhassett  alone  sub- 
scribed to  relief  fund,  and  is  anxious  to  redress 
grievances.  Reductions  granted  by  some  landlords, 
25644-6..  Lansdowne  tenants  unable  to  improve 
land,  25650-52.  Peasant  proprietary  should  be 
encouraged  by  voluntary  sales,  and  Government 
help  to  pin-chase.  Reclamation  of  waste  lands  by 
Government  if  possible,  and  the  three  F’s  would 
satisfy  the  people,  25653—73.  All  Corporation  land- 
lords should  be  expropriated,  25674-5.  Money 
borrowed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  under  the  Distress 
Act  for  the  tenants.  Application  for  two  months’ 
indulgence  for  the  people  on  account  of  distressed 
condition  refused.  Caliirciveen  tenants  rack-rented 
add  worse  off  than  any  others  on  the  property, 
25909-10. 

Clifford,  Mr.  Dan,  Caliirciveen,  Co.  Kerry,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Killamey. 

Holds  nine  acres  under  Mr.  Mahony  at  £12  a 
year,  25677-80.  His  mother  holds  under  Trinity 
College.  Rent  raised  three  times,  last  time  on  im- 
provements ; bog  cut  away,  land  manured,  and  rent 
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Clifford,  Dan — continued. 

is  now  too  high.  Houses  built  and  roofed,  and 
assistance  by  College  has  to  be  repaid,  25681-92. 
Sister  holds  under  Lord  Lansdowne.  Kent  refused, 
one  day  late,  and  had  to  pay  costs  of  process, 
25693-98.  Rent  raised  three  years  ago,  25700. 
No  improvements  by  landlords,  nor  reductions, 
25701-6.  Is  sub-agent  to  Mrs.  Mahoney,  and  has 
another  piece  of  land  at  Castlequin,  rent  £12, 
25707-12. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Edward,  Cahirciveen,  Co.  Kerry ; 

Tenant  Farmer  and  Hotelkeeper ,—Killarney. 

Holds  under  Trinity  College  and  Mr.  D. 
O’Connell  of  Derrynane.  Rent  of  first  raised  when 
the  College  became  landlord  from  .£8  to  £15 
V aluation  under  £6.  Formerly  held  by  middleman, 
25713-21.  Rent  on  other  holding  not  raised, 
25722.  No  landlords’  improvements,  and  rents  too 
high.  Land  inferior,  25723-4.  Called  Townpark. 
Keeps  an  hotel,  and  cannot  give  up  land  on  account 
of  compensation  for  improvements,  25725-38. 

•O’ Sullivan,  Mr.  Daniel,  Cahirciveen,  County  Kerry  ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Killarney. 

Lives  on  Mr.  O’Connell’s  land,  and  has  140 
, acres  on  one  and  81  acres  on  farm  where  he  lives. 
Rents — £8  10s.  and  £40  respectively.  Barren 
waste  land,  25739-45.  Rent  of  latter  high,  and 
raised  fourteen  years  ago  on  dropping  lease.  Double 
the  valuation,  25746—57.  Bight  of  sale  recognised, 
but  no  instances  known,  25758-63.  Neighbours 
high  rented,  and  Lord  Lansdowne’s  rent  raised 
lately,  but  no  abatements  made.  Tenants  dissatis- 
fied, 25764^-75.  Is  directly  under  his  landlord,  and 
not  under  a bailiff,  as  others  ai-e  on  Lansdowne 
estate,  who  misrepresents  tenants’  prosperity  to 
superior  agent  or  landlord,  25776-86.  No  cases  of 
tenants  purchasing,  but  would  like  to  do  so, 
25789-91.  New  landlords  have  raised  rents  ex- 
cessively ; gives  instances ; rents  higher  than  on 
surrounding  properties;  tenants  unable  to  pay, 
25792—806.  If  tenants  could  borrow  they  would 
soon  purchase  holdings.  Not  sufficient  facilities  for 
tenants,  25809-20. 


Keating,  Mr.  J eremiah,  Cahirciveen,  County  Kerry ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Killarney. 

Has  sixty  acres  from  Lord  Lansdowne  at  a rental 
of  £18  6s.  Land  barren,  25826-33.  Last  rise 
twenty-five  years  ago  all  over  estate,  25834-5, 
25865-7.  Always  a running  gale  of  one  year’s  rent 
on  the  property,  and  it  is  included  if  an  ejectment 
is  served;  was  served  with  one  in  1879,  though 
his  rent  was  paid  before  being  served ; had  to  pay 
costs  in  full,  25836—48.  Explanation  of  running 
gale— a year’s  rent  due  for  100  years,  25849-51. 
Tenants  on  the  property  all  badly  off.  Rents  paid 
with  borrowed  money;  those  not  paying  ejected, 
25852-4.  Money  lent  by  landlord  for  draining, 
Ac.,  charged  for  in  rent  by  adding  interest  ; tenants 
sign  agreements  for  it,  25855-7,  25909-10.  Rents 
too  high.  Land  never  visited  by  either  landlord  or 
agent,  25858-60,  25868-9.  Application  for  reduc- 
tion of  costs  refused  by  agent,  25861.  Rents  paid 
to  sub-agent,  25862—4.  Right  of  sale  allowed  with 
landlord’s  restriction  as  to  incomer;  many  have 
taken  place.  Tenants  are  breaking  down,  25870-4. 
High  rate  of  interest  charged  to  tenants,  even  if 
landlord  borrows  at  low  rate,  25875-9. 


Sriffin,  Mr.  James,  Glenheigh,  County  Kerry; 
Tenant  Farmer. — Killarney. 

Holds  fifty  acres  from  Hon.  R.  Wynne,  at  £39  ; 
valuation,  £16  3s.  Rent  raised  in  1871  through 
mistake  in  quantity  of  land,  and  again  on  expiry  of 
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obO  96.  'Twice  been  served  with  ejectments,  and 
a to  pay  costs.  There  is  a running  gale  on  the 
property,  25897—903.  No  tenants  actually  ejected, 
and  they  are  all  very  badly  off.  ■ Get  no  work  in 
bad  season,  25904-8. 


Mahony,  Richard  John,  Esq.,  Dromore,  Kenmare,  Co. 
Kerry ; Landowner. — Killcmiey. 

Owns  about  30,000  acres  since  1851.  No  slate 
houses  or  drains  made  by  tenants  on  the  property 
then,  though  about  £1,000  a year  had  been  given  in 
allowances  to  tenants  for  thatched  houses  and 
fences,  25911-18.  Adopted  the Englishand  Scotch 
system  of  laying  out,  and  spent  £20,000  on  build- 
ings,  draining,  roads,  fences,  <fcc.  Roads  private, 
though  public  now.  Tenants  much  improved. 
Added  to  rents  in  proportion  to  capacity  of  tenant 
to  bear  it,  25919—26.  Opposed  to  tenant-right  and 
fixity  of  tenure.  Hands  in  statement  of  the  property 
of  the  Knight  of  Kerry  (see  after  witness’s  evidence), 
25927-31.  Sale  of  holdings  allowed.  Only  one 
case  of  actual  eviction,  25932-3.  Land  let  by 
“ cows’  grass.  ” Depreciation  of  land  under  a tenant. 
Average  produce  of  cows  and  profit  thereon, 
25934—7,  25953-4.  Practically  fixity  of  tenure 
exists  on  the  property,  25938-9.  Instance  of 
depreciation  of  land  on  Kenmare  River,  and  im- 
provement subsequently  by  a good  tenant,  25941, 
25945-6,  25959-61.  Principle  of  a landlord  buying 
up  a tenant’s  interest  in  his  holding  and  paying 
balance  to  tenant  after  deducting  rent  objected  to, 
25942-4,  25955-6.  Gives  tenants  facilities  to  im- 
prove breed  of  cattle,  25947-8.  Griffith's  valuation 
as  a test  for  rent  uneven ; gives  instances ; 200 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation  too  high  anywhere  in 
his  district,  25949—51.  Better  condition  of  tenants 
on  witness’s  estate  than  elsewhere,  25957.  Resi- 
dent landlords  of  advantage  to  country  and  tenants, 
25964-:7.  Hands  in  statement  of  the  area,  valuation, 
and  number  of  tenants  on  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s 
estate,  prepared  by  the  late  Knight  of  Kerry,  25967. 
Rents  about  80  per  cent,  over  valuation;  farms  never 
let  by  competition;  greatimprovements  made  by  land- 
lord, none  by  tenants,  25968-9,  25972-4.  Tenant- 
right  not  recognized,  and  rents  fixed  at  present 
rates  between  1851  and  1861,  25970-1.  Three 
evictions  for  non-payment,  and  one  for  sub-letting. 
Owing  to  non-residence  of  his  father-,  the  tenants 
ceased  to  reside,  and  sub-divided  their  farms;  they 
gradually  became  almost  destitute,  and  after  the 
famine  they  were  weeded  out  and  placed  on  new 
holdings.  Now  matters  are  steadily  progressing 
25975. 

Walpole,  Mr.  Jonathan,  Ballinorig,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Killarney. 

Holds  200  acres  from  Mi-.  Bateman,  a lunatic  • 
agent,  James  Russell,  of  Glamuire,  county  Cork. 
Rent,  £400,  raised  £100  in  1874;  the  valuation’ 
£273.  Tenants’ improvements  amount  to  £2,000. 
Landlords  do  not  make  improvements  in  witness’s 
neighbourhood,  25976-25990.  Right  of  sale  not 
pex-mitted,  and  leases  not  granted.  All  contain  con- 
tracting out-clauses,  25991-4.  Witness  declined  to 
sign  a lease,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  approved  of 
his  action,  owing  to  the  clauses,  25995-9.  The  Act 
checks  evictions  in  small  holdings,  but  compensa- 
tions awarded  are  insufficient.  Tenants  without 
leases  should  receive  compensation  for  distux-bance, 
26000-26006.  Employs  labourers  constantly. 
Wages  one  shilling  a day,  with  house,  turf,  and  half 
acre  of  land,  26008—12.  Other  farmei-s  employ  less 
labour,  26015.  Emigx-ation  owing  to  poverty  of 
tenants,  26017.  Rents  raised  on  properties  of  Mr. 
Crosby  and  Sir  M.  O'Connell.  £5  an  aci-e  charged 
by  latter  in  one  case,  26018-22.  Sale  of  reversion 
of  farms  to  strangers  befox-e  expiration  of  leases. 
Two  instances  by  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross.  Rent 
x-aised  to  new  purchaser  in  addition  to  fine  on 
tenants’  improvements,  26023-39.  Cases  of  rents 
raised  on  Mr.  Crosbie’s  estate  on  tenants’  improve- 
ments, with  valuations  which  include  buildings, 
26040-9,  26051-5.  Land  good  arable, 26050.  Re- 
valuation made  independent  of  tenants,  26056-9. 
Costs  of  getting  compensation  swamp  amounts 
awarded,  26060—2.  Landlox-d’s  improvements 
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Walpole,  Jonathan — continued. 
checked  by  Act,  26063-5.  Knows  nothings  ot  pur- 
chase of  holdings  except  on  Harenc  Estate,  26066. 
Peasant  proprietary  hardly  desirable ; three  r s 
preferable,  26067-8,  ,26086.  No  waste  land  in  the 
district,  but  much  land  capable  of  improvement. 
Bog  land  fetches  high  rents;  land  and  bogs  let 
together  at  lump-rents.  Turf  cutting  charged  ex- 
tra, 26069-72.  Witness  pays  lump-rent,  and  roads 


-7.  High  interest  charged  for  money  let  to  tenants 
on  their  farm  produce,  26168.  Improved  prices 
through  action  of  landlords,  26169.  Farmers  ruined 
through  bad  seasons,  26170.  Plenty  of  land  re- 
claimable.  If  Government  bought  lands  and  made 
roads,  and  let  plots  of  about  fifty  acres  to  tenants, 
the  country  would  be  much  improved,  26172-3. 
Increased  power  should  be  given  to  magistrates  and 
Countv  Court  Judges,  and  costs  reduced,  26174-5. 


ttS.1;  “ Cro,U*.  WmiaMTclbot,  Esg.,  Ari*g  Abbey,  County 

make  rents  fair  in  witness’s  neighbourhood  on  all 


farms,  the  landlords  paying  their  share  of  rates  and 
taxes,  26081-3.  Leases  for  not  less  than  sixty 
years  with  all  clauses  expunged,  except  against  sub- 
letting and  sub-division,  26084-5.  New  landlords 
disastrous  to  the  country.  Extort  all  they  can  out 
of  tenants,  26087. 

Kearney,  Mr.  Maurice,  Ballyroe,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry  ; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Killamey. 

Holds  seventy  acres,  thirty  of  which  recently  ac- 
quired by  purchase  of  lease  for  £15,  without  land- 
lord’s consent,  who  does  not  recognize  witness  as 
tenant  of  that  portion.  Sales  not  frequent ; new 
tenants  selected  by  landlords,  26088-98.  Compen- 
sation generally  reduced  on  appeal,  26099,  26107- 
8.  Case  of  small  compensation,  and  land  let  to  new 
tenant  at  large  fine,  26100-7.  Fines  required  with 
new  leases.  Rise  of  rents  on  Mr.  Crosbie’s  estate, 
26108.  Fines  paid  by  money  borrowed  on  leases, 

26 110-1.  Disinclination  of  tenants  to  accept  leases. 
Building  by  landlords  checked  by  Act,  26112. 
Improvements  on  farms  cease  towards  end  of  lease 
for  fear  of  rents  being  raised,  26113-4.  Pays 
double  the  valuation,  but  land  has  much  depreciated 
owing  to  falling  in  of  drains,  26115-6.  Stones  are 
plentiful  for  the  purpose,  but  landlord  refuses  to 
lend  witness  money  to  drain.  Too  late  to  apply  to 
Government.  Land  would  be  much  improved  by 
draining,  26117-8,  26135-6.  Tenants  will  have  to 
repay  landlords  for  improvements  made  with  State 
aid,  which  could  be  done  better  and  cheaper  by 
them,  26119-27.  Peasant  proprietors  should  be 
established  with  Government  help  to  extent  of  two- 
thirds  purchase  money,  by  buying  in  encumbered 
Estates  Court  as  in  Harene  estate.  Tenants  would 
borrow  remainder  if  not  possessed  of  it,  and  would 
then  improve  land,  22618—34.  Land  in  neighbour- 
hood held  from  middlemen,  and  tenants  cannot 
claim  compensation  when  turned  out  by  superior 
landlord,  26138-9.  But  little  waste  land  about  to 
reclaim,  but  plenty  of  other  land  available;  could  be 
let  to  labourers  on  lease  for  ever.  Case  of  eject- 
ment of  a labourer  from  some  cutaway  bog  he  hall 
improved,  26140-5.  Rent  of  witness’s  farm  exceeds 
produce  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  Threatened 
with  ejectment  for  non-payment,  26146-9. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Maurice,  Castleisland,  County  Kerry ; 

H otelkeeper. — Killamey. 

Hotelkeeper;  and  holds  about  three  acres  of  land 
at  Castleview,  with  an  interest  in  over  200  acres  at 
Carrigeen,  under  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross,  26150- 
54.  On  Mr.  Collis’s  property  rents  are  over  three 
times  the  valuation,  mountain  land  let  at  £6  to  £7 
for  a cow’s  grass.  Tenants  are  overworked  in  their 
struggle  to  pay  rents,  and  the  land  will  not  pay  it. 
Instance  ot  high  rent  over  valuation.  Landlord  has 
given  time  to  tenants  now,  26150—63,  26164.  On 
Brosna  estate  rents  are  two  and  a half  times  the 
valuation.  Landlord  has  recently  given  employ 
ment  to  the  people.  Suggested  completion  of  un- 
finished roads  to  help  the  people  during  last  winter  by 
landlords  met  by  a “ shower  ” of  processes  of  eject- 
ment. Case  of  tenant  evicted  for  nonpayment,  rent 
subscribed,  but  landlord  refused  it  unless  costs  were 
paid.  Farm  now  let  to  another  man,  26164-5. 
False  report  of  mutilating  a tenant.  Landlords  to 
blame  for  outrages  and  agitation  principally,  26166 


Kerry ; Landowner. — Killamey. 

The  Ardfert  estate  contains  10,000  acres,  and  has 
1 40  holdings.  Rental  35  per  cent,  above  valuation, 
with  interest  on  landlord’s  outlay,  64  per  cent,, 
26176-80.  Right  of  sale  absolutely  forbidden,  but 
since  1839  outgoing  tenants  have  always  received 
compensation,  26181-4.  Farms  go  by  succession  on 
the  estate.  If  no  will  made,  landlord  selects  tenant, 
and  they  are  always  satisfied,  26185-6.  Capricious 
evictions  are  unknown,  and  reasonable  evictions  are 
checked  in  some  instances  by  the  Act.  Instances 
in  which  it  has  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
landlord,  26189-97,  26219-20.  Has  no  objection 
to  the  scale  of  compensation,  if  caprice,  upon  which 
the  section  of  the  Act  is  based,  be  clearly  defined* 
26198-9.  The  section  has  led  tenants  to  mortgage 
their  holdings  as  security  for  money  borrowed, 
26200.  Leases  are  the  proper  means  of  regulating 
rents,  where  tenants  are  capable  of  maintaining  the 
conditions  they  contain.  They  are  on  the  increase. 
Usual  terms,  twenty-one  or  thii’ty-one  years, 
26201-4.  Fines  never  imposed,  nor  any  change 
made  in  rents  except  on  falling  in  of-  a lease,  or  an 
adjustment  is  necessary  where  an  outlay  has  been 
made,  or  on  a new  tenant  taking  possession. 
Tenants  contracted  out  when  legal  to  do  so,  and 
accept  leases  willingly  on  those  terms,  26205-8, 
26216-7.  Tenants  practically  have  security,  as 
evictions  are  almost  unknown,  262i0-l. 
Griffith’s  valuation  in  witness’s  neighbourhood  ex- 
ceedingly low,  and  made  when  poundage  was  very 
high,  26212-3.  Increase  of  rent  not  on  increase 
since  the  Act,  26214-5.  Re-valuations  should  be 
made  every  twenty-one  years,  26218.  Arbitration 
interferes  with  free  trade.  Market  value  the  true 
value  of  land,  but  has  not  acted  on  it  with  his 
tenants,  26218-21.  Statement  of  costs  of  improve- 
ments on  the  estate  since  1840,  giving  a total  of  • 
£40,000.  Tenants  charged  five  per  cent,  on  it. 
Tenants’  improvements  confined  to  small  works. 
The  Act  has  not  discouraged  landlord’s  improve- 
ments, nor  affected  the  tenants,  26222-5.  The 
agitation  has  done  more  to  break  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  than  the  Land  Act, 
26226.  Tenants  have  obtained  excessive  compen- 
sation under  Land  Act,  26227 -28.  Favours  gradual 
establishment  of  peasant  proprietary  by  means  of 
loans  through  Boards  of  Guardians,  26229-31. 
The  miserable  condition  of  the  Ardf ert  Commissioners 
is  not  a fair  example  of  peasant  proprietors,  26232- 
34.  Subdivision  is  ruinous,  26235.  Reclamation 
is  increasing,  26236-37.  Roads  are  included  in 
farm  areas,  26238.  Makes  recommendation  for 
amendment  of  law  between  landlord  and  tenant.  A 
new  Land  Court  should  be  created.  Pasture  lands, 
arable  farms,  reclaimed  land,  and  very  small  farms 
require  different  systems.  Landlord  control  is  desir- 
able ; gives  history  of  estate,  showing  gradual  im- 
provement effected  by  transplantation  of  tenants, 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  preventing  tenant-right*  26239-46.  His 
management  has  been  misrepresented  unjustly, 
26247-49.  Objects  to  joint  proprietorship  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  26251.  Explains  as  to  letting 
of  farm  to  Florence  O’Sullivan,  a witness,  at  a rent 
fluctuating  with  price  of  butter,  26252-63.  Rents 
have  only  been  raised  at  expiration  of  leases ; recent 
increases  were  based  on  Griffith’s  valuation,  to 
avoid  including  improvements  made  by  the  lessees. 
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Crosbie,  William  Talbot— continued. 

26264-66.  (Particulars  of  lettings  referred  to  were 
given  and  explained  by  G.  F.  Trench,  agent  to 
witness.)  Explains  as  to  removal  of  subtenants 
holding  under  middlemen,  the  improvement  of  land 
taken  up,  and  subsequently  reletting  as  a large 
farm.  It  is  now  in  his  own  hands,  26273-76.  He 
obtains  the  second  highest  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  shorthorn  bulls  bred  at  Ardfert,  26277. 

O’Connor,  Rev.  P.,  p.p.,  Molaliffe  and  Aglish,  Co. 

Kerry. — Killarney. 

His  parish  is  near  Killarney  ; Lord  Kenmare  is 
the  principal  landowner ; some  of  his  property  is 
let  to  middlemen  ; his  rents  were  moderate,  but  re- 
cent increases  and  bad  seasons  have  made  the  ten- 
ants discontented  with  them,  26280-86.  Some  of 
the  middlemen  are  very  harsh,  their  rents  being 
three  times  the  valuation,  and  notices  to  quit  bein» 
served  every  six  months.  This  practice  prevails  on 
estate  of  Rev.  G.  Chute.  The  rents  are  especially 
high  on  the  smaller  farms.  The  farms  are  let  by 
competition,  and  rents  are  consequently  exees- 
sive—gives  instances,  262S7-308.  Complains  of 
unfair  rents,  want  of  security,  confiscation  of 
improvements,  26429.  Describes  case  of  harsh 
attempt  at  eviction  on  Herbert  estate  in  1868 
which  was  settled  by  interference  of  the  cler»v 
and  the  O’Donohue,  26430-32.  Landlords  are  ready 
to  speak  well  of  each  other;  the  tyranny  of  estate  bai- 
liffs is  an  evil ; excessive  rents  can  be  exacted  because 
tenants  have  no  other  occupation  to  turn  to,  26433 
Has  no  particular  complaint  against  Mr.  Herbert  as 
a landlord  ; reasonable  rents,  security,  and  free  sale 
are  wanted ; a peasant  proprietary  would  be  best  if 
possible  ; makes  suggestion  as  to  advances  by  Go- 
vernment for  this  purpose  by  land  debentures,  and 
for  repayment  by  tenants ; waste  lands  might  be  re- 
claimed if  occupiers  had  security  ; the  new  landlords 
are  the  worst,  26135-36. 


Connor,  John,  Aglisk,  Co.  Kerry;  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Killarney. 

Is  a tenant  on  Hurley  estate.  On  part  of  self  and 
other  tenants,  complains  of  excessive  rents,  harsh 
treatment,  and  exaction  of  “duty  work,”  26313— 

O'Brien, , Brien,  Aglish,  Co.  Kerry  ; Tenant  Farmer.— 
Killarney. 

Was  evicted  in  1870  from  the  Hurley  estate  be- 
*e  would  not  agree  to  an  increase  of  rent ; 
the  Chairman  awarded  him  £175  compensation: 
this  was  reduced  to  £100  on  appeal;  it  took  the 
whole  of  this  to  pay  expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting 
claim.  The  farm  was  re-let  at  increased  rent  and 
fine  of  £200  to  another  person,  26334-53. 

P°iey,  Denis,  Longfield,  Co.  Keriy;  Tenant  Farmer— 
Killarney. 

Held  thirty-seven  acres  on  Fitzgerald’s  estate  • 
rent  was  raised  £10  in  1873  ; was  evicted  for  non- 
payment, and  the  land  set  to  his  neigbour  for  six 
months  ; occupies  house  as  caretaker ; may  redeem 
up  to  December,  26354-72. 

Larkin,  Michael,  Longfield,  Co.  Kerry;  Tenant 
4 armer.  — Killarney. 

Tenant  on  Fitzgerald  estate ; his  father  paid  a 
™ • a ’ lease  which  was  never  executed ; the  estate 
f “ Ul,  yuancery  ; bailiffs  and  others  extorted  bribes 

26J73-26392d  pUt  ^ t0  great  trouble  and  costs, 

™ich*ei-ff"gB8ld’  Co;  ***!  T«“‘ 

JJ  armer. — Killarney. 

to  exacfl«°Q  Ipit^e;'ald  estate  J makes  statement  as 
M3™98  ° bl'‘b“S  l?  sul'aS“t  ori  bailiffs, 

C0'  ^ T”“‘ 
enant  on  Fitzgerald  estate ; gives  statement 


as  to  repeated  increases  of  rent  and  exactions  by 
agent  and  bailiffs,  26395-98. 

Teehan,  Timothy,  Longfield;  Tenant  Farmer— Kil- 
lainey. 

Gives  statement  of  exactions  by  bailiffs  and  othei-s 
26399—401. 

Wy,  bonis,  Aglish,  Co.  Kerry ; Tenant  Sanner.  _ 
Killarney. 

Is  a tenant  on  estate  of  Abraham  Murphy  • com- 
plains of  exactions  of  eggs,  fruit,  butter,  Ac,,  from 
the  tenants;  was  evicted,  but  is  now  in  possession 
without  any  definite  agreement,  26402-28. 


Lane,  Mr.  John,  Aghada,  Cork  Harbour,  Co.  Cork 
Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Farms  about  120  acres,  26439.  Complains  of 
excessive  rent,  26441.  Leases  largely  offered 
but  not  freely  accepted  since  Land  Act,  26451-2* 
Produced  leases  with  clauses  contracting  tenants  out 
ol  Land  Act ; all  the  leases  he  has  seen  have  simi- 
lar clauses,  26453—55.  In  consequence  leases  are 
not  accepted,  but  are  forced,  by  a notice  to  quit  on 
oc  *°  debar  tbem  from  compensation, 

26456-60  Case  in  point,  26461-77.  Instance  of 
his  own  where,  on  a lease  being  mortgaged  to  him 
he  lost  £250  by  not  having  landlord’s  consent  in 
wntingtothe  assignment;  further  particulars  of  case, 
T b Clause  in  Iease  which  he  takes  obj ection 

t0’  i also  ol>jects  to  paying  all  the  county 

sess,  264S6.  On  the  Shannagarry  property  (Mr. 
Jenn  Gaskill’s)  rents  have  been  raised  on  falling  hi 
of  leases,  and  three  evictions  have  been  made  for. 
non-payment  last  twelve  yearn.  Rents  were  raised 
four  shillings  an  acre,  making  them  seven  shillings 
above  valuation,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  over,  26495, 
26511.  No  reductions  made,  and  rents  are  excessive. 
Eight  years  ago  prices  were  higher,  and  rents  were 
therefore,  not  so  excessive,  265 1 2-7.  Sale  of  cattle 
to  meet  rent.  Case  of  farmer  at  Agh  ada  having  paid 
high  fine  for  a farm  at  increased  rent  in  1 869,  without 
means  now,  26518-22  ; 26525-7.  Sales  allowed 
with  permission  of  landlord,  but  owing  to  high 
rents,  new  leases  are  worthless,  26523-4.  Lord 
Fermoy’s  property  is  also  very  highly  rented,  and 
ar®  ]e‘  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
26529—33.  Farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  prefer 
fixed  rents  to  purchasing  their  holdings,  26535-7 
The  valuation  is  about  one-third  under  rents.  In 
some  instances  rents  exceed  by  75  per  cent.  In 
present  state  of  the  country  rents  should  not  exceed 
Griffith  s valuation,  26538-9  ; 26562.  Very  few 
labourers  in  the  country,  and  those  are  bad.  Wages 
vary  from  8 cl.  a day  with  house,  to  4s.  a day  with 
partial  food  and  some  perquisites,  26540-1 ; 26545- 
7.  No  fishing  nearer  than  Kinsale,  26542-4. 
Witness  has  house  property  at  Aghada,  26548-9. 
Failure  of  a peasant  proprietor  for  want  of  means, 

26 o5 0—60.  Tenants  have  no  freedom  of  contract 

either  as  regardssaleofholdingorfixingrent,  26563-4. 

O'Mahony,  Mr.  Patrick,  Kildorrery,  Co.  Cork,  Tenant 

F armer.  — Cork. 

Holds  120  Irish  acres,  and  has  a mill.  Landlords 
are  Lady  Kingston,  Captain  Bowen,  Mrs.  J.  Leader, 
and  Mr.  Purcell.  Holds  leases  from  Lady  Kingston 
and  Mrs.  Leader  for  land,  and  the  mill  on  lease  for 
ever.  Purchased  interest  of  the  farm  at  Ballynoe 
for  £600,  with  consent  of  landlord.  Sales  not  allowed 
as  a rule,  26565—74.  Average  term  of  lease  31 
years,  but  was  refused  a lease  for  place  he  purchased. 
Rent  oO  per  cent,  over  valuation,  26575-9,  26599 
Leases  not  common,  except  on  Mr.  Young’s  estate 
who  gives  them  for  ever  on  payment  of  stamp  duty 
at  moderate  rents.  Sales  allowed,  and  tenants  are 
improving  and  prosperous.  Tenants  on  other  pro- 
pei-ties  not  improving  land,  26580-98.  Has  a lease 
ot  land  under  Lady  Kingston.  Rent  raised  twelve 
years  ago.  Tenant-right  allowed,  but  rents  are 
raised  on  incoming  tenant,  26600-12.  No  evictions, 
and  land  as  a rule  fairly  let.  Tenants  comfortable 
and  pay  their  rents,  but  want  fixed  rents,  26613- 
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O'Mahony , Patrick — continued. 

20.  Sales  not  allowed  on  Colonel  Stawell’s  estate, 
which  is  let  at  high  rents,  and  the  land  is  not  worth 
it.  Only  one  tenant  actually  evicted,  and  he  has 
since  redeemed,  26621—8.  Tenants  should  be  allowed 
to  purchase  their  holdings  with  State  aid  at  Griffith’s 
valuation.  Infinitely  preferable  to  fixity  of  tenure, 
but  subletting  or  subdivision  must  not  be  allowed. 

It  is  not  common  in  the  district,  26629-34.  Griffith’s 
valuation  not  an  even  one.  In  some  places  land 

' not  worth  so  much,  others  worth  more,  26636-8. 
Has  had  great  experience  in  land  management. 

• People  -would  generally  be  satisfied  by  the  three 
P’s,  and  in  cases  of  dispute  as  to  rent  Government 
arbitrator  might  decide,  26639-45. 

Turney,  Mr.  Simon  Kenny,  Sarsfield  Court,  Rivers- 
town,  Co.  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Holds  300  acres  under  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  Putland,  and  gives  particulars  of  holdings, 
viz. : acreage,  rent,  and  valuation,  and  how  held ; total 
rent  .£170  10s.  6d,  and  valuation,  £237  5s.,  26646- 
53.  Present  landlord  declines  to  let  him  sell  his  in- 
terest, and  is  prevented  by  covenant  in  lease  from 
doing  so,  26653-5.  Details  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  got  his  leases  from  the  late  landlord  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  26656.  Right  of  cutting 
timber  for  the  farm  taken  away ; on  death  of  Mr. 
Putland  he  received  notice  to  give  up  one  farm, 
although  he  had  laid  out  £1,000  on  it,  ruiless  he 
paid  increased  rent,  which  would  be  on  his  own  im- 
provements, 26658-64. 

Riordan,  Mr.  Daniel  Joseph,  Ruffeen,  Monlcstown, 
Co.  Cork  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Holds '328  acres— 148  acres  from  Mr.  M‘Daniel, 
and  184  acres  from  a middleman  under  Mr.  R.  H.  E. 
White ; rents  very  high,  like  all  rents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 26665-70.  Mr.  M‘Daniel,  in  conjunction 
with  other  landlords,  refused  to  drain  the  land  even 
at  the  tenants’  cost,  and  the  land  has  remained  un- 
productive at  great  loss  to  witness ; this  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  now  landlord  is  willing  to  have  it 
done  ; soil  is  rich,  but  being  under  water  there  is  no 
food  for  cattle,  26671-84.  Tenants  should  have 
facilities  for  borrowing  if  landlord  refuses  to  help, 
26685.  Holds  his  second  farm  under  agreement ; 

• leases  generally  contain  a clause  against  sale  of  in- 
. terest ; yearly  tenants  can  sell,  but  they  seldom  do 
unless  in  arrear  for  rent ; they  seldom  make  im- 
provements on  account  of  increased  rent,  26687—94 ; 

. 26722-3.  Rents  raised  on  change  of  tenancy  ; case 
of  tenant  having  to  pay  increased  rent  or  leave ; 
tenants  have  no  freedom  of  contract,  26695-703. 
New  x-ent  excessive,  even  when  prices  were  better, 
26704-8.  On  expiry  of  lease  no  regular  revaluation 
is  made,  but  tenants  are  informed  they  must  pay 
more,  26709-15.  Tenants’ improvements  consist  of 
building  dwelling  and  outhouses,  fences,  subsoiling, 
draining,  cleaning  land,  gates,  roads,  &c.,  for  which 
landlords  grte  no  assistance ; allowance  for  slate  and 
timber  withdrawn,  26716-9.  Cases  of  rent  raised 
on  tenants’  improvements  when  leases  fell  in,  26724- 
35.  Large  area  of  land  capable  of  reclamation  ; some 
in  possession  of  tenants  who  would  reclaim  if  they 
had  security,  26741-4.  Not  much  in  the  locality 
fit  to  be  reclaimed  on  a general  plan  ; private  case 
of  attempted  reclamation  not  successful,  26745-50. 
Compensation  for  disturbance  should  be  awarded  to 
tenants  over  £50  ; they  should  have  money  advanced 
for  improvements,  as  landlords  have ; rents  require 
revision,  and  tenants  should  have  a voice  in  the 
matter,  26751-62.  The  three  F’s  would  satisfy  the 
people,  and  they  should  be  helped  to  become  peasant 
proprietors,  not  by  compelling  landlords  to  sell,  but 
by  helping  both  ; landlords  must  not  be  expro- 
priated, 267 63-7 4.  Compensations  awarded  fall  far 
short  of  claims,  which  are  fair  and  just,  26775-80. 

Jones  William  Bence,  Esq.,  Lisselan,  Clonakilty, 
County  Cork,  Landowner. — Cork. 

Owns  3,900  acres,  of  which  he  farms  1,000  acres. 


Is  as  strongly  opposed  to  tenant-right  or  sale  of 
holdings,  as  to  system  of  fines.  It  is  most  inj  urious. 
Tenants  want  all  their  capital  to  put  into  the  land  ; 
would  give  free  leases  to  avoid  sales.  Witness’s 
tenants  use  artificial  manure,  and  an  account-  is 
kept  of  the  amount  used.  They  are  all  in  good 
circumstances  except  four  or  five  drunkards,  26781- 
92.  Rents  all  paid  up.  Instance  of  payment  of 
rent  under  threat  of  eviction,  26793-800.  Enor- 
mous crops  raised  through  use  of  artificial  manure, 
26801-3.  Three-fifths  of  tenants  have  leases  for 
thirty-one  years.  New  leases  granted  at  increased 
rent  if  land  is  worth  it.  Does  all  improvements 
tenants  require  at  5 per  cent,  on  outlay.  Farms 
put  in  thorough  order  before  re-letting ; instances. 
Rent  increased  slightly  to  cover  outlay,  26804-16. 
Has  not  kept  separate  accounts  of  his  own  and 
tenants’  improvements,  26817.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion only  a test  for  rates  and  taxes.  Accepts  it  as 
a minimum,  One  tenant  pays  three  times  the 
valuation  and  is  quite  content,  26818—22.  Value 
of  the  land  for  letting  purposes,  26823-6.  Land 
taken  at  good  rents  from  tenants  by  dairymen  for 
grazing,  paying  rent  in  advance,  26827—32.  Evic- 
tion of  drunken  tenant  for  non-payment ; land 
re-let  now.  No  improvements  made  by  him,  and 
no  claim  made.  His  crops  were  left  lying  in  the 
fields  for  several  years,  too  lazy  to  get  them  in. 
Land  exhausted,  and  buildings  in  ruins,  26833-46. 
No  use  to  have  let  him  sell  in  years  gone  by.  The 
practice  is  bad.  In  the  N orth  of  Ireland  the  custom 
is  different,  26847-55.  Witness’s  land  is  better 
than  many  other  properties,  but  it  has  been  uphill 
work ; others  could  do  the  same  by  not  living  up 
to  their  incomes,  26856-66.  The  Irish  are  im- 
provident, some  drunken.  Turns  out  the  latter 
and  gives  employment  to  any  who  will  work. 
Equal  improvidence  on  the  part  of  landlords, 
26867-76.  Very  few  ejectments  except  for  non- 
payment, 26880.  Case  of  payment  for  disturbance 
to  evicted  tenant,  26881-5.  The  County  Court 
Judge  is  not  a good  tribunal,  and  arbitration  is 
most  unsatisfactory,  26886-96.  Witness’s  labourers 
receive  from  10s.  to  12s  a week  with  cottage  and 
garden.  Farmers  have  no  consideration  for  their 
labourers — most  have  left  the  district  there  being 
no  work  for  them.  Farmers  only  till  what  they 
can  manage,  leaving  the  rest  in  grass,  26897-906. 
Always  shelter  on  farms  for  cattle  in  winter. 
Breed  much  improving  all  round  the  neigbourhood, 
26907-8.  Many  landlords  are  improving  their 
properties,  but  do  not  pay  for  everything.  Tenants 
generally  seem  to  have  stopped.  Protects  himself 
in  all  leases  by  stating  what  he  has  done.  All 
tenants’  improvements  are  entered  in  a register 
every  year;  extracts  from  the  book,  26909-17. 
Manages  his  own  estate,  and  others  can  do  the 
same  if  they  understand  the  work.  High  educa- 
tion is  not  necessary,  but  common  sense  and 
business-like  habits.  His  son  is  being  trained  in 
Scotland  for  farming,  having  been  educated  in  other 
subjects,  26918-27.  Has  given  no  abatements 
lately  ; there  is  no  distress.  People  got  relief  who 
did  not;  need  it,  26931-4.  Great  distress  existed 
during  the  famine  of  1848;  loans  for  drainage  if 
granted  to  tenants  instead  of  landlords,  would  do 
more  good,  26935-6.  Thrifty  and  industrious 
tenants  should  be  assisted  to  become  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Government  might  purchase  propreties 
and  let  them  to  good  tenants  at  a proper  valuation 
on  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  if  unable  to  buy. 
Land  is  always  worth  more  than  it  is  sold  foi, 
26937-43,26950.  Bad  tenants  will  never  succeed, 
the  facility  for  borrowing  is  the  ruin  of  the  district, 
26944-7.  Wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  Ireland,  in 
other  respects  is  not  afraid  of  American  competi- 
tion. Proper  treatment  of  cattle  effecting  great 
changes,  and  producing  satisfactory  results,  26951-3. 
The  Land  Act  has  proved  a mistake,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  amend  it.  Owners  must  continue 
to  improve  the  land  (and  he  has  spent  £25,000  on 
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Jones,  William  Bence — continued. 
the  property),  and  in  time  will  get  a return  for  their 
outlay.  At  present  witness  has  got  none.  The 
system  of  charging  interest  is  only  just  begun,  and 
he  only  raises  rents  on  a change,  having  given 
leases  for  lives  of  tenants.  Land  Act  is  injurious 
in  many  ways  to  tenants,  and  gives  an  instance, 
26954-64.  Good  landlords  do  more  for  tenants 
than  Acts  of  Parliament,  26965.  The  Ulster 
Tenant-right  must  ruin  the  country,  and  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenants  as  compared  with  others  shows 
the  disadvantage  of  the  system.  It  absorbs  the 
tenants’  capital,  and  farming  is  less  understood  there 
than  elsewhere,  26966-7[6. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Philip  F.,  Egmont  Arms  Hotel,  Kanturk, 

County  Cork,  Hotel  Keeper  and  Farmer. 

Cork. 

Labourers’  cottages  on  Egmont  estate  are  very 
bad.  None  allowed  to  be  built  by  the  late  Earl, 
even  at  farmer’s  expense;  and  those  erected  by 
present  Earl  are  too  highly  rented  to  be  of  any 
value  to  labourers,  26979-84,  26986.  Farmers  are 
dependent  t on  town  labourers,  26985,  26988. 

Cottages  erected  by  Sir  L.  Darrell  and  let  at  Is.  6d. 
a week  each  are  inhabited  by  small  tradesmen,  and 
labourers  are  driven  into  the  town  where  they  pay 
less  rent,  but  are  very  much  overcrowded,  26992-6. 
Farmers  would  employ  labourers  resident  on  their 
lands,  and  would  build  cottages  if  they  Could  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose.  Land  is  grass,  and  by  lease 
tenants  cannot  till  it.  Formerly  it  was  tillage 
26997-27001,  27007,  27013-4.  Labourers  get 
wretched  wages,  and  but  little  food,  27002-4. 
Many  tenants  have  broken  the  clause  about  not 
tilling,  27008-9.  Cottages  might  be  built  in  clusters 
under  Poor  Laws,  and  subject  to  sanitaz-y  authority, 
27015.  Labourers  employed  all  theyeargetno  rise 
of  wages  in  busy  times.  Farmers  should  be  deprived 
of  this  power,  27016-20.  Low  rate  of  wages  in 
the  district  due  to  high  rents  and  bad  seasons, 
27020-2.  Lord  Egmont  has  not  raised  rents  on 
his  property,  27023-5,  Case  of  landlord  accepting 
valuation  instead  of  rent,  27026-8.  Nearly  all 
tenants  in  the  distinct  are  steeped  in  debt  owing  to 
high  rents  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil  from  artificial 
manure,  27030-37.  Many  of  the  farmers’  houses 
are  bad,  those  built  by  Sir  E.  Tierney  are  better, 
27038—9.  With  the  three  F’s  the  tenants  would 
improve  the  land,  they  are  industrious  and  hard- 
working, 27040-1.  Land  requires  drainage,  27042- 
3.  Farmers  obtain  advances  on  butter  to  be  made 
in  the  future,  and  so  get  into  debt,  27044-9. 
Eviction  of  four  families  for  non-payment  on  an 
adjoining  estate.  Had  to  pay  costs  each  year  as 
they  were  regularly  served  with  notice.  Are  now 
back  on  the  holdings,  but  have  lost  their  crops. 
Landlord  refused  the  rent  without  costs,  though 
witness  offered  to  pay  it.  Landlord  wished  to  get 
a fine  from  a new  tenant,  27,050—70.  Evictions  for 
non-payment  only.  Always  a running  gale  on  Messrs. 
Leader’s  estate.  Nothing  except  the  labourers’ 
question  against  Lord  Egmont,  27071-80.  Instance 
of  destitution  through  inability  to  sell  interest  in  a 
holding,  27081-91. 

Bolster,  Mr.  Thomas,  Killnahilla,  Kanturk,  Comity 
Cork,  Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Holds  two  farms,  130  acres  from  Mr.  Longfield 
and  100  acres  from  Mr.  Leader.  Rent  of  latter 
farm  is  nearly  double  the  valuation  and' has  a lease 
tor  life.  Lives  on  the  other  farm.  Right  of  sale 
not  allowed  by  Mr.  Longfield,  27092-27100.  In 
some  cases  rents  are  very  high  in  the  district,  new 
landlords  raise  rents  or  impose  fines.  They  raise 
rents  every  seven  years,  and  tenants  are,  as  a rule, 
very  miserable.  Much  land  is  let  to  middlemen 
who  are  extortionate,  27101-7,  27128-9.  Most  of 
Mr.  Longfield’s  land  is  on  lease,  but  it  is  well 
managed  , Some  of  his  tenants  and  also  of  Mr. 
a id  worth  s are  paupers  through  indolence  and 


neglect.  27108—11.  Drainage  loans  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  country.  Large  sums 
have  been  judiciously  laid  out  on  tenants’  farms. 
Still  some  to  be  expended.  Some  done  by  farmers’ 
under  witness’s  supervision.  Plenty  of  land  requires 
draining  and  would  become  valuable,  27112-23 
Not  many  ejectments,  the  new  Landlords  are  harder 
on  the  tenants  than  the  hereditary  landowners, 
27124-26.  Much  distress  in  the  neighbourhood 
during  the  winter,  but  relief  afforded  by  drainage 
works  and  relief  fund.  Labourers  are  idle  and  will 
not  work  if  they  can  get  a few  shillings  from  relief 
funds.  They  live  mostly  in  villages.  Good  potato 
crops  this  year  from  seed  given  to  the  people 
27127-36.  Tenants  well  treated  on  the  Jennery 
property.  Houses  built,  abatements  granted, 
potatoes  distributed,  and  rents  not  raised.  If  rents  ■ 
are  raised  farmers  are  to  blame  for  competin'*  for 
vacant  farms,  27136-7. 

Leahy,  Daniel  Francis,  Esq.,  Shannakiel  House,  Cork 
Counties  Cork  and  Kerry,  Land  Agent  and 
Merchant. — Cork. 

Is  agent  for  Lord  Cork,  Lord  Shannon,  and  him- 
self over  £30,000  a year.  Acreage  very  exten- 
sive, 27138-40.  Lord  Cork  allows  tenant-right 
but  reserves  the  right  to  select  the  tenant,  27141-7.’ 
Leases  are  the  rule,  except  on  the  Kerry  estate,  for 
thirty-two  years.  Contracting  clauses  inserted. 
Only  one  ejection  on  title.  Allowances  are  made  to 
tenants  for  building,  draining,  limekilns,  ifec.,  and 
are  registered,  but  not  under  the  Act.  If  anything 
more  done  by  Lord  Cork  than  before  the  Act 
27148-55.  Rents  raised  on  expiration  of  lease 
after  revaluation  of  land,  27156-7.  On  Charle- 
ville  estate  large  sums  spent  in  buildings  and 
drainage,  and  very  little  is  charged  to  the  tenants. 
As  a rule  rents  on  that  estate  very  slightly  exceed 
the  valuation.  Very  little  improvement  done  by 
tenants,  27158-63,  27186-7.  On  Kanturk  estate 
tenants  have  improved  and  reclaimed  land.  Tenants 
and  witness  consulted  on  revaluation,  and  were  per- 
fectly satisfied,  27164-73.  Granted  abatements 
voluntarily  m bad  times,  and  tenants  refused  to 
allow  agitation  meeting  on  Lord  Cork’s  property. 
Tenants  will  improve  on  this  estate,  but  not  on 
Charleville,  27174-6.  Total  rise  of  rents  on  Charle- 
ville  estate  in  eleven  years  is  £120,  21777-8 
High  prices  given  by  tenants  for  life  interest  of 
holdings  often  hamper  them,  21779-85.  Tenants 
generally  seldom  make  any  improvements  except 
reclaiming  mountain  land,  21786.  Landlords 
should  not  be  able  to  contract  tenants  out  of  the 
benefits  of  prospective  Acts,  27188-9.  Personal 
supervision  necessary  to  the  proper  management 
of  farms,  27166-27190.  Legislation  is  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  it 
should  take  the  form  of  the  three  F’s  with  the  for- 
mation of  a Court  of  Arbitration.  Landlords 
should,  however,  not  be  compelled  to  take  a drunken 
or  slovenly  man  as  tenant,  nor  one  of  bad  character, 
and  a tenant  should  have  capital  to  work  his  farm. 
Landlord  should  also  have  right  of  purchasing  a 
tenant’s  interest  and  taking  possession.  Sub- 
division to  be  made  illegal  without  landlord’s  con- 
sent in  writing,  and  Government  aid  to  be  given  to 
assist  tenants  in  purchasing  their  holdings.  The 
country  to  be  revalued  for  rating  purposes 
27190-1,  27220-1.  Has  always  allowed  tenants 
their  proportion  of  the  county  cess,  and  has  not  in- 
creased the  rent  in  proportion  since  1870,  and  it 
applies  to  new  tenancies  only,  27192-3,  27196-9. 
The  (Grand  Jury  Laws  and  injustice  of  the  county 
cess  should  be  altered,  27194.  On  the  Kanturk 
estate  large  sums  have  been  laid  out  in  buildings 
and  drainage.  In  some  instances  nothing  charged. 

On  the  Duhallow  property  extensive  allowances 
made  to  tenants,  27201-2.  Increased  facilities  to 
be  granted  to  tenants  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of 
holdings  if  subdivision  could  be  prevented.  The 
only  tenants  on  witness’s  property  who  have  broken 
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Leahy,  Daniel  F. — continued. 

down,  subdivided.  This  fact  will  not  prevent  the 
practice.  Middlemen  have  made  money  out  of  it, 
but  members  of  a family  would  not,  27203—8. 
The  tendency  to  subdivide  is  happily  decreasing, 
27209-10.  The  gradual- establishment  of  a peasant 
proprietary  would  not  eradicate  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  if  it  be  of  natural  growth,  27211-4. 
Liability  of  landlords  to  pay  rates  deters  them 
from  having  labourers’  cottages  on  their  estates, 
this  they  should  be  relieved  of.  Unfair  to  charge 
landed  interest  alone  with  taxation  of  various  Acts. 
If  levied  as  income  tax  is,  the  burden  would  be 
thrown  on  the  proper  people,  27215-9.  Con- 
tracted tenants  out  of  the  Act  as  he  was  acting  for 
others,  27222-7. 

Wright,  Thomas  It.,  Esq.,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork ; Land 
Agent. — Cork. 

Is  agent  for  Lord  Clinton,  Mr.  Biggs,  and  Lord 
Justice  Deasy.  Lord  Clinton  has  13,577  acres 
and  445  tenants  ; and  witness,  who  formerly  was 
a solicitor,  owns  2,139  acres  purchased  in  the  Land 
Courts,  27228-30.  No  claims  under  the  Land  Act 
or  evictions,  but  tenants  should  get  compensation 
for  capricious  evictions  and  improvements.  The 
present  agitation  is  due  to  the  unfair  working  of 
the  Act,  27231-5.  Rents  hardly  ever  raised,  and 
right  of  sale  never  allowed,  27236-40.  Tenants 
not  contracted  out  of  Act ; allows  freedom  of  con- 
tract , has  great  confidence  in  them,  and  purchased 
land  on  the  judgment  of  one,  27241.  Has  raised 
rents  on  his  property  when  leases  fell  in ; invariably 
gives  leases,  27242-52.  Leases  not  usual  on 
Lord  Clinton’s  estate  owing  to  number  of  small 
tenants  ; periods  for  forty-one  years  when  granted , 
large  tenants  contracted  out  of  Land  Act,  27253—5. 
Improvements  mostly  made  by  landlords  in  the 
western  part  of  country — on  estates  of  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  Bandon,  and  Colonel  Shuldham  ; 
also  on  Carbeny  estate,  and  at  Durr  us,  27256-7. 
On  the  Carberry  estate  £800  or  £900  a year  has 
been  spent  for  some  years,  and  no  per-centage 
charged  to  tenants ; on  other  estates  landlords  con- 
tributed lime,  slates,  and  timber  to  tenants,  27258- 
61.  Experience,  as  professional  man,  of  claims 
brought  into  Court  is  that  they  are  fictitious  and 
exaggerated;  gives  an  instance  of  sham  claim, 
27262-70;  and  one  of  exaggerated  claim  for  im- 
provements and  unexhausted  manures,  27273-9. 
Claims  generally  reduced  in  Court,  27280.  Sub- 
division a very  great  evil,  and  most  difficult  to 
prevent.  Case  of  great  oppression  to  tenants  on  the 
late  Lord  Bandon’s  property  by  a middleman,  27281- 
4.  Explanation  ,ol  a case  of  ejectment  on  Miss 
Huno-erford’s  land,  27285-91.  Extension  of  clause 
as  to  subletting  or  subdividing  debarring  tenants 
from  claiming  compensation ; extravagant  habits 
of  tenants  brought  them  into  debt  and  trouble,  and 
get  sold  up.  These  men  should  be  debarred  from 
claiming,  27292-8 ; and  yet  they  have  got  compen- 
sation. Instance,  27300-9.  Statistics  of  ejectments 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Cork  in  1878  and  1879  for 
various  causes ; costs  of  ejectments  from  £3  to  £4, 
273  L 1-3.  Cordial  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant  seldom  exists  now.  Instance  of  tenants’  re- 
liance on  the  old  families  abolished  by  Land  Act, 
27314-22.  The  Land  Act  has  done  landlords  no 
harm,  but  a feeling  of  unrest  has  been  created  by 
the  discussion  of  cases  in  Court,  and  it  has  increased 
until  it  reached  the  present  pitch,  27323-6.  Thinks 
the  Ulster  custom  has  broken  down  in  Dungannon, 
but  knows  nothing  about  it  practically.  It  takes 
from  the  land  what  ought  to  be  spent  on  it ; extract 
from  a pamphlet  on  the  Ulster  tenant-right  con- 
demning it,  27330-40.  Sale  of  interest  in  a lease 
without  landlord’s  consent,  and  subsequent  action 
of  tenant  to  recover  possession,  27341-5,  27350. 
Middle  interests  sold  at  high  prices,  27346-8.  In- 


terest of  money  borrowed,  if  added  to  rent,  would 
make  rents  too  dear.  Tenants  on  Mr.  B.  Jones’ 
estate  appear  more  comfortable,  with  higher  rents, 
than  Lord  Bandon’s,  which  are  side  by  side.  Mr. 
Jones  is  to  be  imitated  as  a landlord,  27346—57. 
Proposes  that  tenants  should  be  taught  how  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  that  they  should  have  capital,  and 
that  no  dissolute  or  idle  man  should  have  land 
the  latter  will  find  their  own  level,  27359-61, 
28362-4.*  Reduced  rents  on  Mr.  Jones’  land 
would  not  improve  the  tenants.  Long  leases  and 
low  rents  often  get  people  into  difficulties,  and  then 
they  say  land  is  too  dear,  28365-6.  Poor  Law 
valuation  never  brought  forward  as  the  value  of 
land  until  agitation  began.  It  is  not  uniform,  but 
the  value  of  townlands  is  nearer  to  it  than  in  - 
mountain  districts,  28367-75.  Arbitration  will  not 
be  satisfactory  ; only  one  instance  under  the  Act, 
which,  however,  proved  satisfactory.  Solicitors 
should  not  be  allowed  before  arbitrators,  28377-80. 
Rents  should  be  settled  by  free  trade,  and  tenants 
treated  mildly,  firmly,  honestly,  and  justly,  28381. 
More  evictions  on  the  Devonshire  estate  than  on 
Lord  Bandon’s,  which  is  double  the  size,  28382—3. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Henry,  Scarte  House,  Kinsale,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Cork. 

Landlords  and  tenants  have  discharged  their 
duties  to  each  other  fairly.  Non-payment  of  rent 
due  entirely  to  want  of  means.  Tenants  suffer 
great  privations  in  making  up  their  rents,  and  their 
condition  could  be  ameliorated  if  landlords  visited 
their  tenants  and  became  acquainted  with  their 
state,  28383-94.  Competition  for  farms  has  raised 
rents  and  caused  distress,  28395-8.  Farms  220 
acres  under  Captain  Colies.  Agents,  Hussey  and 
Townsend,  28399-402.  Enormous  agencies  pre- 
vent agents  from  becoming  acquainted  with  indi- 
vidual cases,  28404.  Rents  not  been  raised  to  any 
extent  in  the  district,  but  they  are  high  in  com- 
parison with  the  land,  28405-9.  Last  three  harvests 
were  failures,  and  taxes  increased  in  consequence  of 
bad  times.  No  time  allowed  for  payment  as  in 
rent.  Witness  pays  the  whole  of  county  cess,  and 
shows  how  his  taxes  have  increased  during  forty-five 
years,  28410-4.  Credit  given  on  all  sides  to  farmers 
has  produced  all  the  clamour  and  complaints,  28415- 
8.  Landlords  and  agents  discredit  accounts  of 
failure  of  crops  and  disease  of  cattle,  as  they  are  the 
forerunners  of  applications  for  abatements  of  rent. 
Sympathy  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  do 
good,  28419-22.  Tenants  require  security  of  tenure 
and  fair  rents,  they  have  no  freedom  of  contract. 
Rents  might  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  28423-33, 
28449.  Has  no  faith  in  peasant  proprietary ; may 
be  advisable  here  and  there,  but  not  as  a general 
measure,  28434-7.  Labourers  are  not  badly  off, 
but  are  badly  housed.  Landlords  and  farmers 
should  improve  the  cottages,  28438-44.  Griffith  s 
valuation  not  a fair  test  for  rent,  value  of  land 
varies  so  much,  28445-8. 

M‘ Mahon,  The  Rev.  Mathias,  Boherbee,  County  Cork, 
Parish  Priest. — Cork. 

Is  well  acquainted  with  the  tenantry  of  his 
parish,  and  farms  thirteen  acres,  28454-8.  Gives  a 
list  of  landlords  in  the  district,  about  twelve  in 
number,  28459-00.  Farming  classes  have  been  m 
great  distress  during  the  winter,  but  were  afraid  of 
losing  their  credit  if  known.  Their  holdings  are 
small  and  the  land  inferior.  Dug  out  of  moor  and 
swamp,  all  reclaimed  land,  28461-70.  All  rack- 
rented,  and  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  lime  to 
fertilize  the  land.  Has  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance,  28471-2.  Very  little  been  spent  on 
drainage,  28474.  Gives  history  of  the  land,  until 
taken  up  by  Government  in  1832,  who  reclaimed  it 
and  sold  it  in  1854,  at  profit  to  Mr.  Scully,  who 
sold  it  in  1858  to  Mr.  Dunscombe  at  much  greater 


• Here  there  is  an  error  of  1000  in  the  numbers  of  the  questions. 
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M‘ Mahon,  Rev.  Mathias — continued. 

price.  Rents  meanwhile  had  been  doubled. 
Tenants  now  are  struggling  for  an  existence.  Other 
landlords  who  purchased  in  1854,  have  all  raised 
rents,  and  those  lands  are  mostly  swamps,  28475- 
28500.  Tenants  would  improve  if  they  had 
security,  and  especially  with  State  aid,  28500-2 
Rents  always  raised  on  falling  in  of  a lease.  Labour 
and  manure  being  scarce  it  is  hardly  fair,  28503-6. 
Crops  will  not  mature  on  the  land,  only  fit  for 
pasturage,.  2850.7-8.  To  give  security  Government 
should  buy  waste  land  and  let  it  out,  creating 
peasant  proprietary,  and  expropriate  absentees^ 
those  in  fact  who  live  out  of  Ireland,  28509-1  o’ 
28514-5.  The  three  F's  might  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  industrious  tenants  allowed  to  pur- 
chase, abolishing  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeni- 
ture. The  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary  would 
be  preferable  to  the  three  F’s,  28520-5.  Labourers 
are  very  badly  off;  they  get  a plot  of  ground  and  a 
hovel,  and  gives  in  return  labour  to  the  farmer,  on 
whose  land  he  is  located.  Gets  little  aid  in  addition, 

o«^s1«^cL,aboUTrerS  should  be  independent, 

^00a0,  tbOib- 7.  Laws  against  subdivision  would 
do  no  harm,  but  witness  is  of  opinion  that  education 
will  do  more  to  prevent  it.  Some  of  his  parishion- 
ers sons  are  well  educated,  and  leave  home  sooner 
than  starve  there,  28536-41.  Tenants  near  Kerry 
are  terribly  rack-rented,  though  peaceable  and 
orderly,  28542-45.  Considerable  outlay  on  the 
Kingwilliamstown  property,  but  indifferently  done, 
both  drainage  and  cottages.  Land  worth  nothin^ 
forty  years  ago  considerably  improved.  While  in 
, the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  tenants  already  there 
had  plots  given  them,  rent  for  which  they  paid  by 
their  labour,  and  a model  farm  was  made.  It  is 
now  broken  up,  28548-63.  Tenants  could  have 
P^d  for  their  holdings  by  annual  instalments, 
28o64-7.  All  improvements  on  Lord  Cork’s  estate 
done  by  tenants,  and  he  has  refused  to  let  them 
have  land  they  have  reclaimed.  Roads  are  shock- 
ing, and  on  this  land  manure  is  worth  nothing  the 
f^d  year,  28568-71.  Rents  were  last  raised  in 
. f’  ,ut  no  'and  in  the  parish  is  worth  more  than 
Gnihth  s valuation.  People  satisfied  until  present 
depression,  28572-4.  Instance  of  two  leases  under 
£50  contracting  tenants  out  of  improvements  and 
voiding  of  lease  if  tenant  becomes  bankrupt.  All 
tenants  on  the  estate  took  leases  for  thirty-one 
years.  Lord  Cork  gives  slate  and  timber,  tenants 
do  the  rest,  28575-91.  Roads  have  not  been  im- 
proved for  some  years,  2S592.  Tenants  much 
hampered  by  debt,  and  land  so  poor  no  living  can 
be  made  out  of  it,  2S593-8.  With  security  and  fair 
rents  people  would  prosper.  They  were  independent 
until  depression  came,  28600-1.  Landlords  hardly 
do  anything  for  tenants,  and  rents  are  raised  if 
tenants  improve,  28602-4.  On  Mr.  Longfield’s 
estate  rents  are  raised  every  twelve  years  or  so. 
instance  of  increase  on  tenant’s  improvements.  If 
ne  improves  he  charges  5 per  cent.  Very  few  evic- 
tions, and  landlords  are  kind  on  the  whole,  for  much 
rent  is  due  to  them,  28605-17. 

Cornwall,  J.  T Esq.,  Cork,  County  Cork,  Land 
Agent. — Cork. 

Has  a great  many  agencies  over  small  estates, 
nvil0WnSr  a S“ali  Property-  Gives  names  of  pro- 
prietors for  whom  he  acts,  28618-20.  Right  of 
™L  lTdJith  landlord’s  consent.  Leases  are 
al  f°r  thirty- three  years ; the  Act  has  had  a 
mdency  to  induce  landlords  to  give  leases,  and 
contractmg  clauses  are  inserted ; tenants'  prefer 
fafi  aT,CS’  28621-2S.  Kents  raised  only  on 
ST?  “ °1  leaSe'S’  28629~30.  Valuation  sorne- 
times  eX  ds  rent;  it  is  not  uniform,  28631-2. 
charS?*  d°  tllC  bl,lldinSs>  or  allow  for  them, 
Ten.-u.tf  i t)Gr  cent- ; the  same  with  drainage, 
enants  sfowto  avail  themselves  of  money  advanced 
y audlords.  Tenants’  improvements  seldom 


' C1U 

efficiently  done,  especially  drains,  28633-9,  28690. 
Large  sums  spent  last  year  on  drainage  on  tenants’ 
holdings,  from  which  they  will  benefit  by  addition 
to  their  holdings,  28640-2.  Board  of  Works  allows 
money  to  be  spent  in  getting  sand  and  shells  for 
the  land,  as  well  as  for  fencing  in  from  mountains 
and  putting  earth  on  it;  it  will  pay.  Some  land 
will  not  pay  for  reclamation,  and  not  much  capable 
of  reclamation  in  the  district,  2S643-50.  Cutting 
turf  too  close  takes  surface  away  from  the  land° 
286ol-3.  Peasant  proprietors  iu  the  district  are 
m want  of  means.  Case  of  purchase  prevented  by 
too  high  price  for  land,  28654-8,  28661-3.  Act 
has  checked  landlords  and  encouraged  tenants  until 
last  year,  28659-60.  Objects  to  sale  of  interests 
and  fines,  as  tenants  are  crippled  bv  the  system 
28664-5,  28697-703.  Arbitration  would  be  useful- 
in  valuing  tenants’  improvements,  and  a public 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  County  Court  Judge,  28666-72.  It  would 
not  answer  as  regards  rent,  for  it  would  interfere 
with  landlords’  rights.  If  tenants  are  dissatisfied 
they  can  appeal  to  the  Land  Courts,  28673-81 
““  f°r  non-payment,  but  not  many  cases, 
Costs  m Land  Courts  should  be  reduced, 
28b8b  Large  outlays  on  Colonel  Cooper’s  and 
Mr.  Glasgoe’s  properties.  In  the  latter  case  rents 

'oacoo  adjUS^ed  and  l°wer  than  valuation, 
28692—6. 

Barry,  William  H.,  Esq.,  Midleton,  County  Cork 
Landowner  and  Tenant. — Cork.  ’ 

Has  about  1,000  acres,  of  which  he  farms  300 
acres  on  fee  for  ever,  at  a low  rent  under  Griffith’s 
valuation.  It  is  well  managed,  and  the  receipts 
show  the  non-productive  state  of  land  for  past  three 
years  owing  to  bad  seasons.  His  farm  is  one  of  the 
best,  because  he  and  those  before  him  have  had  fixity 
of  tenure,  28704-16,  28778.  Other  tenants  have 
suffered  terribly  and  are  much  reduced.  Former 
rents  unfair  as  a permanent  scale.  About  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  above  Griffith’s  fair  valuation  in 
tlie  district,  28717-21.  Kents  should  be  fixed  by 
a commission  of  practical  men  and  the  country 
revalued.  Improvements  on  both  sides  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  leases  granted  for  not  less  than  ninety-  - 
nine  years,  without  perfect  security  and  no  check. 
Farmers  will  not  develop  their  lands,  28721-26. 
Rents  too  high  all  round,  and  have  been  unduly 
raised  in  several  instances  lately,  28727-31. 
Tenants  deny  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
pay  rents.  Their  holdings  vary  from  twenty- 
five  meres  to  200  acres;  they  are  in  debt  on  all 
sides,  and  have  to  sell  cattle  unfit  for  the  market, 
28732-9.  Witness  allows  sales  of  interest,  but 
reserves  right  of  veto.  Case  of  rejecting  incoming 
tenant  who  was  a creditor,  287412-8.  “Land- 
jobbers”  do  no  good  to  a farm,  28748-50.  On 
some  estates  the  landlords  lay  out  money  for  farm 
buildings,  and  charged  5 per  cent,  to  tenants. 
Agricultural  improvements  done  by  tenants.  On 
old  estates  rents  are  not  raised,  but  with  new 
landlords  they  are.  Valuation  is  to  rent  as  twenty- 
one  is  to  twenty-nine,  as  a rule,  28751-54.  Witness 
has  not  raised  his  rents  since  1859,  not  even  at  a 
sale.  Sales  frequent  in  Mitchelstown  district  at 
about  four  to  five  years’  purchase,  28755-60.  If 
witness’s  rent  was  as  high  as  others  he  would  have 
never  made  profit  out  of  his  land,  Land  in 
Mitchelstown  district,  where  his  farm  is  is  lower 
than  Midleton  district,  28761-4,  28780-1.  Short 
leases  do  not  answer  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland 
Life  leases  are  not  fixity  of  tenure,  as  life  is  short 
and  a bad  landlord  may  succeed  a good  one’ 
28765-72.  On  Lady  Kingston’s  farm  reuts  have 

2?7°7-Sr « “if  Mel.  prices, 

28773  5.  Witness  has  made  all  improvements  on 
his  land,  and  has  all  new  farming  plant  for  saving 
Jabour.  Average  receipts  for  nine  years  would 
give  fair  margm  for  profit,  28779,  28781-6  Act 
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Barry,  William  H. — continued. 

of  1870  would  have  been  a good  one,  if  people  could 
not  contract  themselves  out  or  evade  the  provisions 
of  it.  Absence  of  landlords  makes  them  ignorant 
of  their  estates  and  of  the  condition  of  their  tenants. 
Agents,  as  a rule,  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
duties,  in  proof  of  which  witness  has  been  appealed 
to  by  agents  as  to  value  of  farms,,  and  he  has 
reinstated  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment,  when 
they  have  been  rented  excessively.  Witness  gives 
temporary  reductions  on  condition  that  arrears  are 
paid  up  by  a given  time,  28787-S.  Can  only  give 
twenty-one  years’  leases.  Tenants  dislike  short 
leases.  Witness  has  not  inserted  contracting 
clauses  in  leases,  but  tenants  pay  county  cess, 
28789-94. 

Roche,  Lieutenant-General,  Middleton  ; Landowner. 

-f-Cork. 

Is  Chairman  of  the  Midleton  Board  of  Guardians, 
owns  500  acres,  and  leases  100  acres,  28795-6. 
Farmers  complain  of  high  rents,  and  are  much  in 
debt,  28797-801.  Recommended  a reduction  of 
rents  on  Thackwell  estates  in  1858,  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  Leases  are  too  short.  If  fixity  of 
tenure  cannot  be  granted,  not  less  than  eighty  years 
should  be  the  period  of  leases.  Tenants  should  sell 
their  interests  if  in  arrear,  with  power  for  landlord 
and  tenant  to  appeal  to  the  barrister  as  to  dif- 
ference regarding  incoming  tenant.  Rent  to  be  fixed 
by  arbitration.  Agents  are  not  agriculturists,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  28802-3.  Not  many  evictions, 
and  those  only  for  non-payment.  Some  have  ap- 
plied for  outdoor  relief,  2S804— 5,  28808—10.  One 
eviction  for  breaking  clause  in  lease  as  to  assign- 
ment, 28806-7.  Tenants  deciding  not  to  apply  for 
reduction,  28811-3.  Acreage,  rents,  and  valuations 
of  those  tenants,  28814-7.  Rents  are  fair  in  the 
district.  Objects  to  peasant  proprietary  as  a general 
scheme,  but  not  in  isolated  cases.  Knows  of  only 
two  instances  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  they  have 
turned  out  failures.  A general  scheme  would  destroy 
the  upper  middle  classes  altogether,  and  drive  land- 
owners  from  the  country  if  sales  were  compulsory, 
28817-30.  The  three  F’s  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  people,  and  paid  arbitrators  should  be  appointed 
to  settle  the  rents,  28831-5.  The  depression  of  the 
last  three  years  is  mox-e  felt  than  in  former  times, 
28836-7.  Mr.  Barry  and  witness  represent  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Midleton  Guardians. 
Many  people  ask  for  more  than  they  would  take, 
and  be  glad  to  get  any  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
land  question,  28838—45. 

Power,  Mr. . Francis  H.,  Roskeen,  Co.  Cork;  Tenant 
Farmer. — Cork. 

Holds  114  acres  from  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Clydaville, 
for  forty-one  years,  at  £285,  and  paid  a fine  of 
£600,  which  he  afterwards  fouud  was  illegally  im- 
posed. A new  lease  was  granted,  for  which  he  paid, 
but  never  got  back  the  fine.  Has  been  promised  an 
abatement,  but  never  got  it,  and  twice  been  served 
with  a writ  for  non-payment  while  waiting  for  an 
abatement.  Considers  himself  rack-rented  and 
harshly  treated,  28846-63.  Lives  two  miles  from 
the  farm,  28864.  Case  of  misrepresentation  as  to 
acreage  of  farm  taken  under  the  Court  of  Lunacy. 
Decision — yearly  tenant  has  no  grievance,  28865-8. 
Difference  consisted  of  a plantation,  with  which 
witness  had  nothing  to  do.  Farm  surrendered,  and 
application  for  allowance  for  damaged  crops  refused. 
Subsequently  let  to  another  tenant  at  reduced  rent, 
28869-76. 

Dorgan,  Mr.  John  N.,  Cork,  County  Cork,  Tenant 
Farmer.- — G ork. 

Farms  between  400  acres  and  500  acres  under 
different  landlords.  On  one  farm  which  was  most 
neglected  and  exhausted  he  spent  large  sums  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Rent,  11s.  an  acre.  Rent 
raised  to  £1  on  renewal  of  lease,  thus  pitting  a tax 


on  labour  and  skill.  Other  tenants  remain  at 
same  rents  as  when  they  took  the  land,  288/J-86. 
Had  to  rebuild  fallen  houses  on  Lord  Bandon’s  pro- 
perty at  his  own  cost.  Rent  of  this  v farm  not  exor- 
bitant. Complains  of  the  injustice  of  tenants 
wetting  no  allowance  for  improvements  and  outlay 
on  farms,  28887-91.  Made  improvements  on 
Colonel  Roberts’  property,  and  was  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings  because  he  forgot  to  pay  his  rent 
punctually.  Other  tenants  got  abatements  and 
allowances  from  Colonel  Roberts,  but  he  got  none. 
Tenants  should  have  power  to  borrow  on  permanent 
buildings,  28893-4,  28892.  Purchased  a farm 
from  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  has  .greater  induce- 
ment to  improve  than  elsewhere,  28896-8,  28890. 
The  Act  secures  more  to  the  landlord  than  to  the 
tenant.  Gives  instances  of  claims  being  reduced 
excessively,  28893-903.  Fair  rents  and  fixity  of 
tenure  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  Court 
should  be  the  plan,  28904-8.  Instance  of  how 
tenants  are  deprived  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments on  expiry  of  lease  through  delay  in  applying, 
and  farm  taken  away,  28909-10.  Evictions  for  non- 
payment on  Mr.  Gubbins’  land  when  crops  were  still 
in  the  laud,  28911-6.  The  poor  should  be  treated 
kindly.  Effect  of  kindness  on  an  idle,  slovenly 
tenant,  28919. 

O’Svllivan,  The  Rev.  Cornelius,  The  Mines,  Castle- 
town, Berehaven,  County  Cork,  Parish  Priest. 

— Cork- 

Has  lived  in  the  district  since  1871 ; the  land  is 
very  poor  and  the  rents  too  high ; in  some  cases  the 
rent  is  more  than  double  the  valuation,  in  others  it 
is  below  it,  28920-3,  28933.  Details  of  the  rents, 
valuations,  cows,  and  numbers  in  families  on  the 
estates  of  the  principal  landlords,  Mr.  Puxley, 
28924-5,  28929,  28932  ; Lord  Bantry,  28931 ; Mr. 
Herbert,  28942-55  ; Mr.  Hutchins,  28970,  28984. 
Each  cow  gives  on  an  average  a firkin  of  butter, 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  rent ; no  crops  grown 
scarcely,  28926-7.  Leases  only  on  Mr.  Herbert’s 
property,  28929.  No  general  rising  of  rent  since. 
1864,  28931.  Difficulties  in  getting  produce  to 
market;  valuation unequal  and  no  test,  28934-6. 
Total  amount  distributed  to  relieve  distress  in  the 
parish  last  winter  £1,178,  and  £108  spent  on  emi- 
gration ; meal  and  clothing  also  given  away,  28937- 
8.  Many  tenants  are  in  debt,  and'some  served  with 
ejectment  notices  for  non-payment ; rent  not  paid 
by  tenants  out  of  relief  funds  ; fixity  of  tenure  is 
what  is  wanted ; fishing  carried  on  for  domestic 
purposes  only,  28939-42.  Tenants  compelled  to 
take  leases  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate ; farmer  fined 
for  objecting  to  take  a lease  ; rents  raised  in  187-3 
from  12  to  20  per  eent.  ; people  much  distressed, 
and  suffer  losses  from  cattle  falling  over  the  cliffs, 
28943-55.  Always  a running  gale,  28956.  Houses 
are  wretched,  and  are  occupied  by  cattle  and  human 
beings  together,  28957-8.  Some  little  employment 
in  the  mines,  but  none  given  by  landlords  on  im- 
provements or  road-making;  no  road  to  connect 
parishes,  though  farmers  pay  rent  for  land  covered 
by  roads,  28958-60.  Landlords  refused  to  give  a 
site  for  schools  or  contribute  for  some  time  towards; 
one,  28961-4.  Tenants  on  Mr.  Hutchins’  estate  in 
most  wretched  condition,  no  abatements,  except  in 
one  case,  and  right  of  sale  forbidden  without  com 
sent,  28965-9.  Evictions  served,  but  no  one  turned 
out,  28970.  Tenants  anxious  to  become  peasant 
proprietors;  land  capable  of  reclamation  and  im- 
provement ; tenants  afraid  to  improve  for  fear  o 
rents  being  raised  ; this  was  actually  done  on  one 
estate  ; farmers  working  on  a railway  to  pay  rents, 
28971-7.  No  farm  labourers — all  work  in  mines ; 
even  farmers  are  glad  to  do  so,  28977-83.  Griffiths 
valuation  too  high  ; the  land  is  too  poor  to  produce 
good  crops  without  extraordinary  manuring,  anc 
there  are  no  roads  to  take  manure  to  land ; then, 
the  distance  from  fairs  and  markets  is  too  great  : 
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O'Sullivan,  Rev.  Cornelius — continued. 
farmers  would  not  complain  if  they  paid  the  vaiua- 
tion ; meat  as  an  article  of  food  is  unknown,  and 
: they  are  often  without  fish,  28987-94.  On  Dursey 
Island  the  island  is  barren,  cattle  have  to  be  dragged 
over  to  the  mainland  by  men  in  a boat,  and  often 
there  is  no  communication  ; Lord  Bantry  refused  to 
make  a landing  place,  28995-7.  Reentruisk  is  the 
wildest  place  in  the  district : school  built  by  a pri- 
vate family,  28998,  29000.  Rents  on  Lord  Bantry’s 
estate  lower  than  other  landlords,  but  all  are  equally 
poor,  29002-3.  A firkin  of  butter  only  realizes 
about  £3,  and  good  cows  cost  £7  ; some  few  people 
rear  calves  and  pigs,  29006-8.  Farmers  want  fair 
, rents  and  fixity  ; if  interest  on  purchase-money  was 
as  high  as  rents  they  would  not  care  for  peasant 
proprietary  ; arbitration  will  not  settle  rents ; would 
rather  have  the  Government  as  a landlord,  29009- 
12.  People  have  nothing  left  to  live  on,  no  decent 
clothes  to  wear,  and  with  utmost  difficulty  keep  out 
of  the  workhouse ; holdings  too  small  for  subdivi- 
sion, 29013-6. 

Sheehan,  Mr.  Patrick  D.,  Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Was  formerly  a tenant  on  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate, 
but  sold  his  interest,  except  half  an  acre  attached 
to  house,  which  he  retained.  Leases  were  compul- 
sory. Tenants  threatened  with  eviction,  and  fines 
imposed  if  leases  were  refused.  Rents  raised  at 
same  time.  Tenants  cannot  bequeath  holdings  or 
make  improvements  without  consent  of  landlord, 
nor  can  they  claim  for  what  they  have  done. 
Bears  out  Father  O’Sullivan’s  evidence  as  to  dis- 
tressed condition  of  tenants  and  inability  to  pav 
29017—24  J 1 


Quinn,  Mr.  Thomas,  South  Culliane,  near  Mitchels- 
town,  Co.  Cork , Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Holds  fifty-three  acres  from  Mr  C.  W.  Smyth, 
who  purchased  from  Lord  Kingston.  Rents  were 
raised  when  the  late  Lord  died,  witness’s  rent  being 
put  up  from  £34  to  £113  a year.  Tenants  object 
ted  to  valuation,  and  asked  for  fresh  one  to  be  made, 
which  landlord  refused.  Was  ejected  for  non-pay- 
ment, and  was  dissuaded  from  claiming  compensa- 
tion,  trusting  to  landlord’s  honour.  Subsequently 
reinstated,  but  got  no  reduction,  28025-40,  29042-4. 
AH  tenants  in  arrear,  and  unable  to  pay,  and  are 
threatened  with  notice  to  quit.  Many  had  to  apply 
for  relief  last  year,  29045—6.  Houses  and  buildings 
m a most  delapidated  condition.  Landlord  pro- 
mised to  make  buildings  and  recompense  tenants 
for  loss  of  cattle,  29047 . Has  about  twenty  acres 
dry  land ; drainage  done  by  landlord,  but  paid  for 
by  tenant.  It  is  cut-away  bog,  29048-52. 


Sanders,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Sanders  Park,  Charleville 
Counties  Cork,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Tipperary- 
Landowner  and  Agent. — Cork.  ’ 

Owns  2,000  acres,  and  manages  over  37,000 
acres  for  ten  or  twelve  proprietors,  29053-7.  Sales 
not  recognized  as  a general  rule,  but  compensation 
granted  to  outgoing  tenants.  Land  Act  standard 
of  compensation  adopted,  29058-61.  Rents  raised 
on  change  of  tenancies.  No  rise  since  1857  on 
witness’s  property,  29062-4.  Act  has  checked 
evictions,  but  has  had  no  experience  personally. 
-L'imcuities  through  competition  for  farms,  in 
Keeping  small  holders  on  properties,  29065-8.  Dis- 
mclmation  °f  tenants  to  take  leases  now  ; land  not 
oettei  cultivated  by  leaseholders.  Leases  generally 
contains  contracting  out  clauses,  but  not  always 
made  use  of.  Instance  when  they  were  inserted  as 
a temporary  measure.  29069-84.  Griffith’s  valua- 

Temnfo  Sf  f°r  rents’  uneven  and  unreliable, 
-tenants  with  rents  at  the  valuation  applying  for 

Sr"  peUeral  ^°pti0n  °f  thaKhiltiS 

wou  d cause  discontent.  Has  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
rents  on  expiration  of  leases,  29085-7  Fixes  it 

p-aiw*  ^ S 

ton,  -9094-5.  Recommends  abolition  of 


distress,  but  retain  the  right  of  landlords  to  claim' 
for  a year  s rent,  29096—100.  Improvements 
generally  made  with  Board  of  Works  loans  for  which 
tenants  are  charged,  29101-2.  The  Act  has  en- 
couraged tenants’  improvements  and  checked  land- 
lords, 29103-4.  The  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act 
beneficial  to  tenants  if  acted  on.  Approves  of 
peasant  proprietary,  but  not  as  a generel  measure. 
Sales  should  be  voluntary,  29105-12.  If  costs  of 
purchasing  were  reduced,  and  process  simplified,  it 
would  be  a great  benefit,  29113-7.  On  Mr.  M. 
Dawson  s estate  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  men 
occupying  a plot  of  laud.  Some  has  gone  back  to 
waste.  Would  not  pay  to  reclaim  extensively, 
29 118-20.  V ery  few  labourers  in  the  district,  and 
those  very  badly  off,  especially  as  to  houses.  Far- 
mers charge  very  high  rents  for  labourers’  cottages. 
They  should  be  independent  of  farmers,  and  hold 
direct  from  the  landlord.  Would  hardly  answer 
if  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Sanitary 
laws  badly  earned  out  by  the  latter,  farmers  in  the 
majority  on  the  Board,  29121-34.  Count}  cess 
added  to  rent  in  some  cases  ; tenants  prefer  abate- 
ment and  pay  cess  themselves,  29135-41.  Yearly 
tenancies  should  be  abolished,  substituting  leases 
for  thirty  years,  compensation  granted  with  a check 
on  fraudulent  claims,  and  a lease  prepared  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  29142-3.  People  now  want  rents  at 
Griffith’s  valuation,  but  it  would  not  satisfy  them. 

It  is  the  cry  of  shopkeepers  and  agitators  rather 
than  farmers.  Rents  should  be  fixed  by  contract 
by  the  landlord,  with  right  of  appeal  to  County 
Court  Judge  if  tenant  is  in  possession,  29144-51. 
Ejectments  for  non-payment  only,  and  very  few 
actually  turned  out,  29152-3.  Abatements  granted 
where  necessary,  but  no  general  reduction  except  on 
Mr.  B.  Massey’s  estate,  and  he  choose  to  give  ten 
per  cent,  off  rents.  Notice  of  ejectment  served  on 
a tenant  in  perpetuity  for  non  payment,  in  the 
usual  course,  29154-60.  Improvements  by  tenants 
generally  allowed  for,  and  interest  charged,  but 
since  the  Land  Act  allowances  of  slate  and  timber 
withdrawn.  On  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  no  charge 
was  made,  but  taken  into  consideration  at  end  of 
lease.  Tenants  should  prove,  not  landlords,  what 
improvements  they  have  done,  29161-7.  Rents 
are  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  valuation,  and 
if  reduced  all  profit  would  be  removed  from  farming, 
at  all  events  on  witness’s  estate.  List  of  rents, 
valuations,  and  prices  at  sales  of  farms  on  estates  in 
neighbourhood,  29168. 

Campion,  Richard  G.,  Esq.,  Lakeview,  Midleton, 
counties  Cork  and  Waterford ; Land  Agent  and 
Landowner. — Cork. 

Manages  about  17,000  acres,  principally  in  Cork 
and  Waterford,  29169-72.  Right  of  sale  not 
allowed  without  landlord’s  consent  and  his  approval 
of  the  purchaser,  29173-5.  Leases  for  thirty-one 
years  granted  and  accepted  by  tenants,  which 
generally  contain  contracting  out  clauses.  Rents 
revised  on  change  of  tenancy  or  when  necessary. 
No  fines  imposed.  Revaluation  made  on  falling  in 
of  leases.  Tenants  take  no  part  in  arranging  rents ; 
sometimes  they  do  not  approve  and  ejections  have 
been  served,  but  never  executed,  29176-92.  Rents 
raised  on  four  townlands  in  West  Cork  belonging  to 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Captain  White.  The 
position  of  the  tenants  on  the  whole  is  good.  One 
man  broke  down  and  his  interest  sold  by  the 
creditors.  Another  man  surrendered  his  farm  and 
sold  his  interest.  Two  farmers  comfortably  off, 
29193-213.  Coolbruee  townland  was  held  by  a 
middleman,  and  in  1878  the  holdings  were  squared 
and  die  tenants  took  leases.  No  one  turned  out  of 
his  house.  Rents  paid  are  higher  than  those  paid 
to  the  middleman,  who  paid  only  £49  to  the  land- 
lord. TotaJ  present  rents,  £245,  valuation  £121. 
Eight  tenants  in  good  position,  and  two  in  bad 
position ; one  of  these  always  behind  hand. 
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Campion,  Richard  G. — continued. 

Valuation  done  by  witness  alone.  Tenants  have 
made  any  improvements  done  on  the  land,  which  is 
most  of  it  poor.  No  sales  on  this  townland,  29214 
—32.  Agitation  by  a guardian  against  imaginary 
oppression  to  a tenant,  29233-5  (29249-55). 
Tenants’  improvements  allowed  for  on  Miss  White’s 
land  Rents  paid,  but  tenants  warned  now  not  to 
pay  any  more,  29236-40.  Condition  of  tenants 
ascertained  personally  by  witness.  Although  m 
good  condition  they  obtained  relief,  29241-3.  In 
1878  farms  squared,  leases  granted,  and  rents  raised 
on  Mr.  Hyland’s  estate.  Reduction  granted  of 
twenty  per  cent.  These  leases  contain  same  clauses 
as  others  in  the  district,  29244-8.  Suggests  sale  of 
estates  to  highest  bidder,  purchase  money  in  whole 
or  nine-tenths,  to  be  advanced  to  tenant  on  certain 
conditions.  An  outsider  to  be  advanced  one-half 
only.  One  year  and  a half’s  notice  to  quit  to  be 
given  by  landlords,  and  leaseholders  not  to  be  con- 
tracted out  of  claim  for  improvements  or  for  Grand 
Jury  cess.  A tenant  losing  his  opportunity  to  buy 
to  have  no  further  chance.  Tenants  would  not  Com- 
plain of  extra  rent  for  greater  security,  29256-60. 
Tenants  to  have  extension  of  time  to  remove  crops 
under  condition  legal  sale  allowed,  and  compensation 
for  improvements  allowing  for  deterioration,  29261. 
Townlands  or  demesne  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional 
transactions.  Pasture  farms  require  no  considera- 
tion, 29262-3.  Is  opposed  to  public  valuation  or 
court  of  revision  for  fixing  rents.  Present  rents 
reasonable,  and  gives  statistics  to  prove  it.  In  some 
cases  rents  are  too  low,  29264— ( 1. 


Verting,  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  Newmarket,  Mallow  ; 

Co.  Cork,  Landowner. — Cork. 

Has  the  management  of  1,600  acres,  and  owns 
500  acres  29272-4.  Farmers  borrowed  money 
right  and  ’left,  and  competed  for  farms,  thus  raising 
rents  excessively  ; insecurity  of  tenure  the  cause  of 
all  distress,  misery,  and  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, 29275-80.  Long  leases  and  fair  rents  would 
settle  the  question,  and  so  constitute  a peasant  pro- 
prietary ; length  of  lease  not  less  than  250  years, 
29281-6.  Subdivision  is  the  ruin  of  the  country  : 
Ion"  leases  should  not  be  over  £120  valuation,  and 
if  sublet  tenants  should  not  be  able 'to  claim  more 
than  rent  he  pays ; tenants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mortgage’  a lease,  money  may  be  borrowed  on 
chattels,  29287-90.  Process  of  ejectment  should 
be  simplified  for  non-payment  of  a year’s  rent; 
hanging  gale  to  be  abolished,  29291-4.  Sales  to  be 
allowed  with  landlord’s  consent,  29295.  Rents  to 
be  settled  by  Government  revaluation,  and  landlords 
would  then  pay  fair  taxes,  29296—9.  Disputes  as 
to  rents  might  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  if  rents 
were  put  up  bevond  new  valuation  landlords  might 
be  fined,  29300.  Purchasers  of  holdings  had  to 
borrow  all  the  money  to  pay  for  their  holdings 
which  were  rackrented,  and  one  is  broken  down  ; 
prices  were  far  too  high  ; bad  land  will  not  suit  for 
peasant  proprietary  system  ; thrifty  men  should  be 
encouraged,  and  landlords  induced  to  sell  volun- 
tarilv  ; they  should  not  be  expropriated,  29301-14. 
Land  of  evicted  tenants  not  allowed  to  be  occupied 
under  Land  League  orders,  and  threatening  letter's 
sent  to  landlords ; to  stop  all  this,  the  Land  ques- 
tion should  be  settled  at  once,  29315-9  ; the  three 
F’s  is  practically  what  witness  advocates,  29322. 


Cronin,  Mr.  Timothy,  22,  Church-street,  Cork,  Co. 

Cork,  Butter  Merchant. — Cork. 

Was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  .Land  League. 
His  family  live  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hutchins, 

• near  Macroom,  29323-9.  Tendency  to  increase 
rents  general  in  the  district,  leases  scarce,  29332. 
Tenants  on  half  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  of 
Ardnagashel,  prepared  to  purchase  when  property 
sold,  but  the  other  half  were  not  able  to  buy.  The 
land  was  bought  by  Mr.  Raycroft,  who  has  vir- 
tually raised  rents  by  disallowing  drainage  and 


lime  allowances,  29333-8.  Great  distress  amongst 
farmers,  some  reduced  to  rape  as  an  article  of  food, 
29339-40.  Rents  raised  on  improvements,  and 
many  tenants  unable  to  pay  at  all  for  last  three 
years,  29341-3.  Tenant  proprietary  the  solution 
of  the  land  question,  the  details  to  be  settled  by 
Government.  Subdivision  will  be'  settled  by  natural 
causes,  the  present  tenants  to  become  proprietors, 
no  matter  how  small  their  holdings.  Security  will 
work  great  changes.  Capital  now  lying  idle  might 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  29344-55.  The  three 
F’s  would  be  an  improvement  on  present  system, 
but  not  better  than  proprietorship.  Landlords 
need  not  be  abolished  or  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Absenteeism  is  a.  great  drain  on  the  country. 
Tenants  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  to  Government 
higher  rents  than,  they  pay  now  to  get  possession  of 
the  land.  Greater  part  of  the  money  might  remain 
as  a charge  on  the  land.  With  no  prohibitory 
clauses  tenants  would  be  safe  under  perpetuity 
rents  29356-78.  Knows  instances  of  success  of 
peasant  proprietors.  Legal  expenses  in  claiming 
compensation  swamp  the  awards.  Gives  instance, 
29379-86.  Position  of  labourers  will  never  be 
improved  until  they  are  able  to  buy  land  for  them 
selves,  29387. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Timothy,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork ; Tenant 
Farmer  and  Victualler. — Cork. 

Farms  200  acres  from  Mr.  P.  Leahy,  sub-tenant 
to  Lord  Midleton.  Rent  £249.  But  for  his  busi- 
ness could  not  pay  his  rent.  Former  tenant  broke 
down.  Holds  a lease  for  thrde  lives,  29388-97. 
Farmers  all  round  are  in  great  distress,  and  heavily 
in  debt.  Bad  seasons,  unproductiveness  of  land, 
and  high  rents  the  cause  of  it.  Absence  of  manu- , 
factures  leaves  no  other  employment  open.  Evic- 
tions follow  as  a natural  consequence.  Instance  of 
eviction  on  notice  to  quit.  Tenant  got  compensa- 
tion, 29398-407.  The  three  F’s  will  produce 
prosperity,  and  rents  might  be  fixed  on  a sliding 
scale  as  times  improved  or  got  worse,  29410. 
Absentee  landlords  should  pay  all  the  county  cess 
and  poor  rates,  but  absent  or  resident  at  least  they 
should  pay  half.  This  is  the  general  view.  Griffith’s 
valuation  a fair  standard  for  rents.  It  may  be  too 
high  for  poor  land,  but  not  for  good  land,  29411-5. 

Tarr,  Mr.  Joseph  William,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork ; 
Farmer. — Cork. 

Formerly  held  417  acres  under  Lord  Midleton, 
at  £450  a year,  of  which  only  300  acres  available 
for  cultivation,  the  rest  being  timber,  29416-22. 
Was  evicted  for  non-payment  owing  to  rack-rent. 
Owed  money  to  the  bank,  who  made  him  a bank- 
rupt and  so  lost  his  right  to  claim  compensation  for 
improvements  to  the  value  of  £800,  29423-37.  Is 
a member  of  the  Land  League. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Edmond,  Clonmult,  Midleton,  county 
Cork  ; Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Holds  145  acres  from  two  landlords.  Rent  of  one 
portion  60  per  cent,  over  valuation.  It  is  too  high, 
and  but  for  other  business  could  not  pay,  29438-42. 
Rents  generally  but  little  in  excess  of  valuation, 
but  too  high.  Farmers  all  broken,  and  in  great 
state  of  misery.  Children  ill-fed  and  barely  clothed. 
Meat  almost  unknown  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 
Live  on  Indian  meal.  This  is  their  state  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  29443—5.  Farms,  consolidated 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  eviction  of  small  farmers 
now  neglected  and  uncultivated,  29446.  Farmers 
all  in  debt  to  tradespeople,  and  land  exhausted  by 
artificial  manure,  29447-50.  Labourers  are  miser- 
ably off.  Their  food  is  much  the  same  as  the 
farmers  (29444).  Wages,  with  two  meals  a day, 
four  shillings  a week.  House  and  garden  charged 
for  £2  a year,  29454-6.  Land  laws  must  be 
changed  and  improved  ; and  tenants  and  labourers 
treated  with  kindness  and  consideration  by  land- 
lords, 29457. 
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Moore,  Mr.  J ohn,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork  ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— Cork. 

Farms  195  acres  under  Mr.  Myers.  Rent,  £157  ; 
valuation,  £106.  Lease  of  sixty  years  existing 
when  rent  was  fixed.  It  is  too  high  ; and  though 
much  has  been  spent  on  the  land,  got  into  debt 
when  bad  seasons  came,  and  is  now  unable  to  pay 
his  rent.  Was  promised  a lease  for  100  years  on 
condition  he  spent  £200  in  building  a slated  house 
and  offices,  but  he  did  not  take  it,  29458-67. 

Moore,  Mr.  Patrick,  Midleton,  Co.  Cork  ; Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Cork. 

Holds  seventy-eight  acres  from  Mrs.  C.  Evans  ; 
rent,  £52  ; valuation,  £44  ; and  110  acres  from  Mr. 
Lambert ; rent,  £200  ; valuation,  £155.  Took  the 
last  farm  in  1874,  paying  £100  under  a lease  then 
existing  which  had  six  years  to  run.  Rents  too 
high,  and  land  too  dear.  Got  in  arrear  for  one  year, 
and  was  served  with  ejectment.  Compensation  for 
buildings  refused.  W ould  be  unable  to  pay  the  rent 
even  in  good  seasons,  29468-81. 

Moloney,  Mr.  Richard,  Midleton, Co.  Cork;  Tenapt  Far- 
mer.— Cork. 

Held  a farm  under  Mr.  W.  S.  Coppinger,  of 
Midleton;  since  surrendered,  and  forfeited  £100 
deposited  for  fulfilment  of  covenants  of  lease  • 
another  tenant  was  got  for  it  at  a lower  rent,  and  he 
also  deposited  £100.  Rent  high,  and  Griffith’s 
valuation  not  fail-,  29482-8.  Has  an  accepted  pro- 
posal for  a lease  from  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  but  new 
agent  declines  to  carry  out  his  predecessor’s 
promises  as  to  improvements.  New  landlord  has 
raised  rents  all  round.  Tenants  ejected  through 
inability  to  pay  increased  rents,  but  have  since  ac- 
cepted leases,  29489—500.  Houses  wretched,  and 
labourers  miserably  situated.  Wages,  one  shilling- 
a day,  without  diet,  29500-5. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  Penrose,  esq.,  Corkbeg  Island,  White- 
gate,  Co.  Cork,  Landed  Proprietor. — Cork. 

Owns  5,000  acres  in  the  Imokilly  barony.  The 
distress  greater  in  mountain  districts  than  seaboard, 
and  is  owing  to  bad  seasons,  29505-9.  His  pro- 
perty was  revalued  in  1873,  and  tenants  were  al- 
lowed to  appoint  a valuator  to  act  with  witness’s,  and 
an  arbitrator  to  decide  disputes  selected  mutually. 
This  was  agreed  to,  with  few  exceptions,  and  leases 
granted  for  thirty  years.  Abatements  granted  last 
year,  29510-6,  29548.  Improvements  with  public 
money  charged  one  and  a half  per  cent,  to  tenants, 
not  much  done  on  the  estate.  Landlords  do  little 
since  the  Land  Act,  29517-0.  Case  of  a tenant 
selling  his  interest,  and  on  eviction  claiming  com- 
pensation, 29520-1,  29549.  Sales  of  leases  allowed 
with  landlord’s  consent,  but  not  sales  in  yearly 
tenants,  29522-3.  Rents,  as  a rule,  above  Griffith’s 
valuation,  but  it  is  not  a fair  test,  29524-7. 
Waste  lands  reclaimable  on  Sir  G.  Colthurst’s  pro- 
perty over  which  tenants  have  rights.  Board  of 
Works  might  advance  them  money  to  reclaim,  but 
would  rather  encourage  peasant  proprietary  to 
thrifty  and  industrious  men,  29529-37.  Compul- 
sory sales  not  advocated,  except  in  the  case  of 
absentee  landlords.  Absentees,  competition  for 
land,  and  want  of  capital  and  skill,  the  curses  of 
the  country,  29538-43.  New  landlords,  having 
purchased  in  the  Courts,  do  harm  by  imposing  finest 
and  raising  rents  enormously,  and  lead  indirectly  to 
the  distress,  in  conjunction  with  bad  seasons  and 
absentees,  29544-7.  The  Land  Act  has  increased 
the  facilities  of  tenants  to  borrow,  29550.  Fixity 
and  fair  rents  most  desirable,  but  sales  eat  up 
and  rack-rent  incoming  tenants, 
^J5ol-2.  Witness  had  no  hanging  gale  on  his 
estate.  ° 

**>»,  Mr.  Daniel,  Drumgarriff,  Ballinskarj,  Co. 

Cork,  Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Rents  on  adjoining  properties  4oo  high  ; Mr.  B. 
Jones  raises  rents  on  succeeding  tenants  ; if  right 


of  sale  was  allowed  by  him,  there  would  be  no  pur- 
chasers, 29553-9,  29564-6,29573.  Case  of  tenant 
being  contracted  out  of  benefit  of  house  built, 
20562—3.  Evictions  not  frequent,  except  on  Mr. 
B.  Jones’s  estate  for  non-payment,  and  tenants 
forced  to  borrow  money  to  pay  rents,  29568-73. 
Lord  Bandon  allows  tenants  in  arrear  to  sell,  and 
tenants  on  other  properties  may  sell  if  they  wish  to 
leave;  no  fixed  period  for  raising  rents,  29574-77. 
Tenants  forced  to  take  lease  at  increased  rents  on 
Messrs.  Beamish’s  property,  29578-9.  Peasant 
proprietary  desirable,  and  sales  should  be  compul- 
sory on  those  landlords  who  increase  rents ; four- 
fifths  of  purchase  money  to  be  advanced,  and  costs 
of  transfer  reduced,  29580-5.  The  majority  would 
improve  their  lands,  29586.  In  case  of  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  a public  arbitrator 
should  be  appointed  to  buy  out  unjust  landlords ; 
it  is  only  new  landlords  who  act  unfairly,  29589- 
92.  Contracting  tenants  out  of  benefits  of  Land 
Acts  to  be  penal,  29593.  Case  of  raising  of  rents 
on  falling  in  of  a middleman’s  lease  under  notice  to 
quit,  and  on  coming  to  terms  tenants  were  con- 
tracted out  of  improvements,  29594—5. 

.Danis,  The  Rev.  Charles,  Baltimore,  Rath,  Co.  Cork, 
Parish  Priest. — Skibbereen. 

Is  trustee  of  the  late  Mr.  M‘C.  Downing’s  pro- 
perty, and  adjacent  landlords  are  Lord  Cai-berry, 
and  Sir  H.  Becher,  29596—9.  Mr.  Downing’s  pro- 
perty over-rented ; leases,  of  which  there  are  a 
few,  are  fair;  rents  never  increased,  and  middle- 
men’s interests  purchased  in  1851  or  1854.  Houses 
built,  slate,  timber,  and  lime  given,  besides  other 
allowances  to  tenants ; no  charge  made  for  these ; 
by  will  leases  were  to  be  granted  to  tenants  for  ever 
at  rents  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  no  change  to 
be  made  afterwards,  but  tenants  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  these  advantages,  29600—14,  29725. 
Tenants  comfortably  off  as  times  go,  but  rents 
should  be  reduced  permanently ; the  estate  now  in 
Chancery,  but  application  will  be  made  to  re-settle 
the  rents,  29615-20.  Number  of  tenants  150; 
right  of  sale  permitted,  but  at  present  it  is  doubtful 
whether  purchasers  can  be  found,  owing  to  deprecia- 
tion of  land  and  want  of  means  through  bad  seasons, 
29621-9.  No  evictions  on  the  property,  29630. 
Farms  small ; rents  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation  ; land  mostly  tillage,  29631-6.  On 
Hare  Island  and  West  Carbery  Coast  the  people 
live  by  fishing,  and  hold  very  small  tracts  of  land, 
by  which  alone  they  could  not  live;  with  proper 
appliances  and  capital  they  could  live  by  fishing, 
29637-40.  Griffith’s  tenement  valuation  the  pro- 
per rent ; land  reclaimed  by  tenants ; no  profes- 
sional fishermen,  29641-3.  No  labourers  allowed 
to  exist  on  the  estates  of  Sir  H.  Becher  or  Lord 
Carbery  ; farmers  evicted  if  they  permit  it ; labour- 
ers live  at  Skibbereen  and  go  daily  to  and  from 
their  work  four  or  five  miles,  29644-7,  29654-5. 
Subdivision  or  subletting  not  known  since  the  Land 
Act ; rule  first  established  by  landlords,  29648-53. 
Farmers,  as  a rule,  do  not  employ  labourers  ; wages 
vary  from  Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  a day,  and  perhaps  a house, 
29661-9.  No  provision  made  by  landlords  or  ten- 
ants for  the  comfort,  convenience,  or  employment 
of  labourers — their  houses  are  bad  and  several 
families  live  in  one,  29670-1.  Tenants  on  Sir  H. 
Becher’s  and  Lord  Carbery’s  estates  hold  at  will  and 
at  fair  rents ; no  leases  on  either  estates ; landlord’s 
improvements  have  practically  ceased  since  the  Land 
Act ; tenants  not  allowed  to  keep  dogs  on  Sir  H. 
Becher’s  propei-ty,  29672-80.  The  Act  checks  evic- 
tion, but  landlords  get  high  rents  in  consequence  of 
competition  for  land;  expenses  of  claiming  com- 
pensation too  great;  case  of  landlord  appealing 
against  decision  of  judge,  and  getting  double  rent 
and  fine  from  new  tenant,  29681-4,29692-99.  Ejec- 
tions few,  rents  well  paid,  and  landlords  indulgent 
— abatements  the  exception,  29685-90.  Evictions 
on  title  and  for  non-payment  on  the  Becher  estate, 
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and  farms  let  by  auction ; evicted  tenants  cannot 
get  another  farm,  29700-15.  Rents  would  have 
been  raised  but  for  depression,  and  improvements 
checked  through  fear  of  increase,  29716—9,  29723. 
Frequent  increase  of  rents  in  the  district ; restrictive 
covenants  in  leases  granted  to  tenants,  known  as 
“ Campion’s  lease.”  Rents  not  raised  on  change  of 
tenancy  on  some  estates,  29720-2,  29724.  Ap- 
proves of  the  three  F’s,  but  rents  should  first  be 
fixed  by  arbitration  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  either  party  may  appeal 
for  a change  ; leases,  agreements,  and  covenants  to 
be  abolished,  and  land  let  verbally,  landlords  to 
have  no  control  over  incoming  tenants  on  sales, 
unless  insolvent  or  of  bad  character.  If  entitled,  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  landlords  might  claim  arise 
in  rents  on  new  tenants — the  present  County  Court 
Judges,  with  assessors,  to  form  tribunal  of  appeal, 
29726-36.  Success  of  tenants  purchasing  fees  of 
holdings,  29737-8.  Is  in  favour  of  the  gradual 
establishment  of  a peasant  proprietary;  many 
tenants  now  ready  with  means  to  pay  a fourth  of 
the  purchase-money  without  infringing  on  their 
capital,  29739-41.  Much  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood capable  of  improvement  and  reclamation, 
29742-6. 

O’Donovan,  The,  Rnockbue,  Co.  Cork ; Landowner. 

— S/cibbereen. 

Has  had  the  management  of  land  for  forty  years  ; 
never  allows  the  right  of  sale  in  any  shape  or  form  ; 
gives  money  to  tenants  broken  down  by  misfortune, 
29747-55.  Has  built  new  houses  for  nearly  all  his 
tenants  in  this  district,  and  made  allowances,  &c., 
without  any  charge ; hands  in  statements  of  expen- 
diture on  the  estate  ; rents  the  same  as  in  1848  ; 
valuation  has  no  reference  to  rents,  29756-63.  In 
1840  small  holdings  were  consolidated,  and  a house 
built  on  each  farm,  29764-6.  Bad  seasons,  ex- 
haustion of  soil  by  use  of  artificial  manure,  and  the 
practice  of  becoming  security  for  borrowed  money, 
are  the  causes  of  the  present  distress,  29767-71, 
29773.  No  evictions  on  his  property  since  he  re- 
sumed the  management,  29772.  A good  deal  of 
rent  due  to  witness,  29774,  Case  of  witness  having 
to  pay  compensation  for  so-called  capricious  eviction 
after  having  left  a family  in  possession  fourteen 
years  after  the  decree  was  issued,  29775-84.  Land 
re-let  to  adjoining  tenant,  29785-7.  Tenants  never- 
disturbed  so  long  as  rent  is  paid,  29790-1.  Tenant’s 
improvements  should  be  paid  for  by  the  landlord, 
so  as  to  make  his  right  to  the  soil  clear ; no  co- 
partnership between  landlord  and  tenant ; objects  to 
fixity  of  tenur-e  at  a valuation  rent,  and  to  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  peasant  proprietary.  The 
ownership  of  the  land  is  the  cause  of  all  the  quar- 
relling and  disputes  between  members  of  families, 
29792-9.  Is  not  in  favour  of  subdivision,  and 
looks  on  the  Land  Act  as  a failure  ; landlords  and 
tenants  should  have  written  agreements,  though  his 
tenants  do  not  care  to  have  them ; objects  to  have 
to  accept  a tenant  compulsorily,  29800-9. 

Donovan,  Mr.  Patrick,  Rath,  Co.  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer. 

— S/cibbereen. 

Holds  under  Mrs.  R.  Atkins,  at  rent  of  £1 5,  va- 
luation £6.  Rent  raised  twenty  years  ago  from  £6 
to  £18,  then  reduced  to  £15.  Keeps  three  cows, 
29810-8,  29825.  No  abatements  given  for  twenty 
years ; was  proceeded  against  for  nonpayment,  and 
got  time  from  Judge  to  pay.  Landlord  allows  10s. 
for  sand,  and  10s.  for  seaweed  ; no  help  otherwise 
for  improvements.  House  built  by  witness’s  father. 
But  for  help  from  relations  in  America,  and  a little 
fishing,  could  not  pay  rent ; it  is  a great  struggle  to 
live,  29826-35. 

Donovan,  Bat.,  Rath,  County  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer. — 
S/cibbereen. 

Holds  under  Mrs.  Atkins,  at  same  rent  and  valua- 
tion as  last  witness  (P.  Donovan,  29812).  Ekes 


out  rent,  which  has  to  be  paid  punctually,  by 
fishing  and  help  from  America.  There  is  no  running 
gale ; can  only  pay  with  difficulty,  29836-43. 

Sheehy,  James,  Rath,  County  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
S/cibbereen. 

Has  two  holdings,  on  one  of  which  his  father 
lives.  Rents,  £12  and  £26;  valuation,  £7  10s. 
and  £14.  Rents  raised  eighteen  years  ago  from 
£15  for  the  two  farms,  29844-52.  Rents  paid  to 
the  day,  and  witness  had  to  borrow  to  do  it.  Re- 
ceived £20  from  America  a’few  weeks  since,  29853. 
No  fish  caught  this  year,  as  they  have  small  boats 
only,  29854-5.  Case  of  tenant  in  arrear  selling 
her  interest,  and  landlord  illegally  taking  a fine 
of  £100,  29856-66. 

Sheehy,  Michael,  Rath,  County  Cork ; Tenant  Farmer. 

— S/cibbereen. 

Pays  £21  a year,  valuation  £13  5s.,  for  his  hold- 
ing, to  Mr.  Spragg,  who  bought  the  estate  from  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  then  raised  rents  twenty-five  per  cent, 
all  round,  29867-76.  No  change  of  tenancy  for 
twelve  years,  29877-80.  Half  year’s  running  gale 
on  the  estate.  Rents  paid  up,  29881-2.  Some 
tenants  have  made  improvements  with  help,  but  it 
is  rough  mountain  land,  29883. 

Sullivan,  Mr.  John,  County  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer.— 

S/cibbereen. 

Holds  about  130  acres  of  indifferent  land  from 
Mr.  T.  Whitney,  at  £70  rent,  valuation  £26  10s. 
distant  six  miles  from  Skibbereen.  Both  his  father 
and  witness  spent  large  sums  on  building  and  im- 
provements, getting  no  help  from  landlord.  Allow- 
ance for  sand  cut  off  by  agent,  29884—95  ; 29900—1. 
Rents  not  been  raised  on  improvements,  but  bog 
land  taken  from  witness  and  let  to  otlier  tenants. 
Expense  incurred  by  carts  of  others  breaking  his 
drains,  29896-9.  Has  no  lease ; and  land,  most  of 
it  mountainous  boggy  land,  not  worth  the  rent, 
29901-3.  Money  borrowed  to  pay  rent  not  paid 
off,  and  agent  threatens  process  if  rent  due  be  not 
paid.  Lost  £80  worth  of  cattle  last  year,  29904-9. 
Bog  land  taken  from  another  tenant  who  has  made 
great  improvements  also,  29911-2. 

Collins,  Donald,  County  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
S/cibbereen. 

Holds  thirty-five  acres  of  barren  bad  land,  eight 
to  ten  of  which  are  waste.  Landlord,  Mr.  J. 
Limerick,  rent  £17,  valuation  £9  5s.  Rent  raised 
forty  years  ago,  and  reduced  subsequently  to  £14, 
with  allowance  of  £1  for  sand.  Leases  refused  and 
rents  put  up  to  £17  with  allowance  knocked  off, 
29912-9.  Keeps  twelve  cows,  by  which  he  loses  in 
winter,  29920.  Owes  a year’s  gale,  and  never  re- 
ceives any  abatement.  Drains  and  reclaims  at  his 
own  cost,  29921-7. 

Crowley,  Patrick,  County  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer. — 
Skibbereen. 

Holds  his  land  under  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr. 
Downing.  Rent  £16  10s.,  valuation  £12.  Rent 
raised  to  present  amount  thirty  years  ago.  Had  a 
pmg.11  addition  to  land,  but  allowances  were 
dropped.  House  built  at  witness’s  expense  and 
got  no  help  for  it,  nor  for  drainage,  29928-45. 
Got  no  lease  and  could  not  pay  same  rent  if  given 
lease  forever.  If  rents  raised  could  not  be  worse 
off,  29946-54.  Has  twice  borrowed  money  to  pay 
rent,  and  is  unable  to  pay  now.  Would  like  a 
permanent  reduction,  29955-6. 

Sullivan,  Michael,  County  Cork,  Tenant  Farmer.— 
Skibbereen. 

Has  a holding  on  Mr.  Downing’s  estate ; rent 
£7 ; valuation,  £4  8s.  No  change  in  rent  foi 
forty  years,  29957-61.  Has  two  cows,  and  lost 
nine  or  ten  two  years  ago,  29962,  29969.  Rent 
too  high,  but  would  take  a lease  for  ever  at  present 
amount.  Has  six  in  family  at  home,  and  two 
away.  Could  do  nothing  if  turned  out,  29963-9. 
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Daly,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  Coolbue,  County  Cork,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Skibbereen. 

Is  a Poor  Law  Guardian  and  member  of  the  Land 
League.  His  farm  is  seven  miles  from  Skibbereen. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  O’Driscoll,  the  rent,  with 
arrears,  amounting  to  five  half  years,  was  called  in, 
and  rents  raised,  29970-83.  One  tenant  ejected’ 
29984.  No  abatements  allowed,  and  no  leases 
granted,  29984-90.  All  improvements  made  by 
tenants,  29991—2.  On  other  estates  rents  raised, 
in  some  instances  150  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 
Instances  of  leases  broken  by  landlords  and  rents 
raised,  29993-6.  Valuations  were  correct  when 
taken,  but  inequalities  in  it  now  caused  by  sub- 
sequent improvements,  and  in  some  cases  by  ex- 
haustion of  soil,  29997-30006.  On  Mr.  Campion’s 
town] and  rents  are  such . that  tenants  cannot  pay. 
Rents  have  been  doubled  and  tenants  are  virtually 
paupers,  many  of  whom  obtained  relief  last  winter. 
Gives  instances  of  rack-renting  by  Mr.  Campion, 
30007-15.  Land  is  poor,  and  tenants  have  sold 
their  cows  to  pay  the  rent.  Some  small  allowances 
made  for  drainage,  30016-22.  Leases  with  objec- 
tionable clauses  evading  the  Land  Act,  and  barring 
tenants  from  benefits,  and  raising  rents  to  avoid 
claims  for  compensations,  30023-31.  No  sales  of 
interests  on  Mr.  Campion’s  estates,  30032-4.  Case 
of  ejectment  for  sale  without  landlord’s  consent  on 
the  Becher  property,  30035-8.  Capricious  eviction 
of  a tenant  after  being  deprived  of  turbary.  Farm 
since  let  at  treble  rent,  30039-40.  Evictions 
generally  for  non-payment,  30041.  Rents  raised 
on  a townland  after  purchase  of  a middlleman’s 
interest,  30042—5.  Rents  on  Mr.  Downing’s  estate 
as  high  as  elsewhere.  They  should  not  exceed 
Government  valuation,  30046-7.  The  three  F’s 
desirable,  and  when  practicable  the  principle  of 
peasant  proprietary  should  be  adopted.  Tenants 
now  have  not  the  means  to  buy,  30048-50, 
30057-61.  Tenants  at  will  on  Captain  Beamish’s 
property  have  succeeded  thoroughly,  30052-6. 

Marmion,  Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  Reneen,  Co.  Cork. 

Land  Agent. — Skibbereen. 

Is  a land  agent,  landlord,  and  tenant  farmer. 
Owns  1,000  acres  of  poor  land,  on  which  he  has 
three  tenants  holding  by  lease.  Formerly  an  agent 
over  extensive  properties,  30062-8.  On  the 
Townsend  estate,  in  1869,  leases  were  granted  for 
sixty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for  300  years, 
without  any  fine  with  few  exceptions,  and  with 
most  beneficial  results,  30069-79,  30099.  Right 
of  assigning  or  selling  not  allowed.  Rents  hardly 
altered  when  leases  were  'granted.  Fines  only 
taken  with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  and 
rents  fixed  at  the  full  value ; not  underlet ; as  a 
rule  about  15  per  cent,  over  Government  valuation 
30080-98,  30108-10.  More  improvements  made 
after  granting  leases  than  before.  Rents  well  paid 
even  in  bad  times,  and  tenants,  as  a whole,  in  »ood 
circumstances,  30100-5.  On  giving  up  agency 
™'Se  sum  was  due  to  witness,  part  remains  unpaid, 
30107.  Cases  of  capricious  rules  on  estates,  e.g., 
am  i oaSo  °f  interest  of  ^joining  tenant  refused’ 

. if  2-8.  On  the  Becher  estate  tenants  make  all 
improvements.  High  rents  charged  to  cover  cost 
o draining,  30119-20.  Tenants’ interest  on  Town- 
send property  realized  more  than  value  of  holdings, 
and  purchasers  are  now  bankrupts,  30122-32. 

an-  rents  will  not  be  charged  without  compulsorv 
valuation,  30133.  Rents  on  Mr.  J.  Beclier’s  land 
raised  three  times  since  1853.  On  other  estates 
out  nttle  change  made  in  rents.  Allowances  made 
to  tenants  in  famine  time.  Rents  are  too  high  and 
no  one  would  purchase.  Sales  of  interests  the  ex- 
on? on  f'pw,  30134-52.  Evictions  for  non-payment 
CL  i 68  *7°  instances.  30153-64,  Resident 
tU  ™S  the  ®xcePtion>  and  very  few  look  after 
reC2Tte^0I?f?rt’  301 65"7-  Disputes  as  to 
nt  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  30168-70.  Sale 


of  tenant’s  interest  under  Bright  clauses,  30171-4. 
Tenants  will  never  be  well  off  until  they  have  the 
three  F’s,  but  right  of  sale  generally  swamp  the  new 
tenant’s  capital,  and  it  cannot  be  prevented, 
30175-9.  Case  of  rent  exceeding  valuation  by 
223  per.  cent,  on  Coolbine  townland,  30179-80. 
The  tenants  on  that  land  in  wretched  condition, 
and  many  had  been  in  receipt  of  relief  last  year, 
30181.  Lease  at  increased  rent  forced  on  tenant 
under  threats  of  eviction,  30182-5.  Wholesale 
borrowing  to  pay  rents,  30187. 

Ronayne,  Patrick,  Drimoleague,  Co.  Cork,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Skibbereen. 

Farms  900  acres  and  owns  land,  30189-94. 
Holds  under  an  old  lease,  at  moderate  rent,  from 
Mr.  Townsend,  of  Myras,  and  has  spent  large  sums 
in  improvements  on  the  land  without  any  help  from 
the  landlord.  New  lease  was  to  have  been  granted 
before  expiration  of  old  one,  but  it  fell  through  on 
account  of  illness  of  landlord,  and  now  has  been 
refused,  30195-9.  Now  he  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain compensation  for  improvements  as  he  is  in  his 
landlord’s  hands.  Employed  3,300  men  in  one  year 
on  the  improvements  of  his  farm.  Gave  up  land 
for  the  railway  and  got  no  reduction  or  compen- 
sation, 30200-9.  Suggests  tenants’  improvements 
should  be  valued  before  giving  up  possession,  and 
disputes  settled  by  arbitration.  No  danger  of 
moderate  rents  being  raised,  but  it  is  on  large  farms 
the  evil  exists,  30210-7.  Case  of  rent  being  raised 
without  tenant’s  knowledge  on  a change  of  land- 
lords and  agents,  who  refused  to  carry  out  their 
predecessor’s  plans.  Lease  with  restrictive  clauses 
offered  instead,  30218—22.  Rents  raised  generally 
on  the  Ardnagashill  property,  30223.  Tenants 
should  be  able  to  borrow  loans  for  building  and 
drainage  direct,  and  landlords  should  sink  rivers 
or  boundary  streams.  In  disputes  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  public  improvements,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  should  undertake  them,  and  strike  a 
rate.  Instances  of  stoppages  of  works,  30224-9. 
Give  security,  and  tenants  will  improve  land, 
30230-2.  Rents  mostly  paid  up.  Time  always 
given  to  those  in  arrear,  30233-5.  Rents  are  too 
high  all  round,  30236—8.  Labourers’  houses  very 
bad.  Money  should  be  provided  to  build  them  as- 
in  drainage,  and  farmers  pay  the  rent  in  the  shape 
of  interest  on  the  outlay.  The  labourer  repays  the 
farmer  amply  as  it  is  by  his  labour  and  cheap  wa^es 
30239-44.  The  farm  of  P.  M'Carty  excessively 
rented.  Mr.  Campion  knows  nothing  of  the  value 
of  land  in  Ireland.  Rents  should  all  be  reduced. 
30245-9. 


ADC  arty,  Florence;  Sullivan,  Florence;  Sullivan, 
Jeremiah;  Evans,  James;  Harrington,  Tim  • 
Berry,  Denis ; MfCarty,  Eugene,  Colbue,  Co.’ 
Cork,  Tenants. — Skibbereen. 

Tenants  on  the  townland  of  Colbue.  Rents 
raised.  Give  list  with  valuations  of  holdings.  Last 
rise  1879  on  expiration  of  middleman’s  lease.  Three 
rises  in  fourteen  years.  E.  M'Carty  said  he  had  to 
pay  for  grazing  of  his  cattle.  His  land  will  not 
feed  them,  30250-2.  Twelve  months’  rent  due  all 
round.  Landlord  gave  cess  and  poor-rate  last  year, 
and  makes  an  allowance  to  those  who  improve  if 
they  pay  their  rents.  They  have  reclaimed  their 
land,  30253-60. 

Hill,  The  Reverend  P.,  Skibbereen,  Co.  Cork,  Parish 
Priest.  — Skibbereen. 

_ Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  farms  are  over  the  valua- 
tion. Except  rich  meadow  land  Griffith’s  valuation 
is  fair  rent,  30261-6.  Land  Act  has  promoted 
litigation,  and  in  practice  is  injurious  to  tenants, 
30267-70.  Farmers  are  small  holders  and  very 
poor ; are  much  in  debt  and  could  not  give  mar- 
riage portions  to  their  daughters;  still  less  find 
money  to  buy  their  farms,  30271-3.  Sale  of  interest 
p 2 
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Hill,  The  Reverend  P.— continued. 

strictly  prohibited,  30274.  On  some  estates  the 
custom  of  giving  a farm  to  eldest  son  exists,  and 
landlords  like  it.  It  works  injuriously,  however, 
to  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  father  should  be  able 
to  leave  it  to  whoever  he  likes.  Moderate  sized 
farms  better  for  the  country  than  large  ones, 
sub-division  be  permitted,  a limit  as  to  extent 
should  be  fixed.  Not  less  than  twenty  acres 
in  this  district,  30275-82.  Labourers’  condition 
wretched.  They  should  have  decent  houses  erected 
for  them,  and  a plot  of  land,  both  rent  free, 
30283-6.  Wages,  as  a rule,  6 d.  or  8 d.  a day  with 
food ; lOcZ.  or  Is.  without.  Low  rate  of  wages  due 
to  poverty  of  farmers.  Labourers  not  scarce  in 
towns,  30287-9.  Tenants’  inprovements  not  con- 
sidered in  raising  rents.  Increase  not  general, 
30290-1.  Leases,  which  are  the  exception,  should 
be  for  not  less  than  sixty  years.  Rents  increased 
on  expiration  of  lease.  Cess  not  allowed,  but  land- 
lords pay  half  the  poor-rate,  30292-7.  Improve- 
ments done  by  tenants  except  on  the  O’Donovan  s 
estate,  30298-9.  The  law  should  be  simplified  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  30300-2.  Cases  of  hard- 
ship, ejection,  rules  on  estates,  deprivation  ot 
turbary  rights,  30303-7.  Great  desire  of  farmers 
to  become  peasant  proprietors  and  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  country.  Hands  in  list  showing  pro- 
portion between  valuation  and  rent,  30308-1 1.  No 
ejectments  lately.  Low  rents  and  fixity  preferable 
to  periodical  valuations.  Land  fit  for  nothing  else, 
might  be  planted,  3031&-8.  Facilities  should  be 
given  to  tenants  to  purchase.  Clergymen  might 
value  lands  with  a public  arbitrator  in  case  of  dis- 
putes. Litigation  should  be  discouraged,  3031 9-20. 

Colthurst,  Sir  George,  Blarney  Castle,  County  Cork, 
Landowner. — Cork. 

Owns  35,000  aqres  in  Cork.  Land  Act  lias  been, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  cause  of  the  late  distress, 
though  its  principles  are  fair,  30321-3.  Although 
tenants  have  turned  out  sub-tenants  without  compen- 
sation, lias  never  known  a landlord  to  do  so,  though 
no  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  30324-6,  30376. 

It  has  checked  landlords’  improvements,  and  not 
encouraged  tenants,  though  before  the  Act  slate 
and  timber  were  given  for  building.  It  induced 
extravagant  habits,  and  increased  the  number  of 
money-lenders.  It  has  been  injurious  to  the  tenants, 
30327-8.  Right  of  sale  not  allowed,  though  witness 
permits  it  as  a favour.  The  only  instance  of  sale 
on  the  property  has  broken  the  incomer,  30329-33. 
Tenants  disinclined  to  take  leases ; prefer  yearly 
tenancies  under  good  landlords,  30334-6.  Details 
of  landlord’s  expenditure  on  the  Ballyvowney,  Rath- 
cole,  Ardaman,  Garrydine,  and  Blarney  estates 
from  1849  up  to  the  present  time,  with  rentals  then 
and  now.  Interest  at  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
charged  on  portions  only  to  tenants,  the  landlord 
paying  the  rest.  No  increase  of  rent  for  twenty 
years,  30337-47.  Tenants  seldom  make  improve- 
ments unless  landlords  help.  Instance  of  tenants 
at  lowest  rental  not  improving  land,  but  letting  it 
out  to  dairymen,  30348—50.  Tenants  rarely  build 
good  houses,  30351.  Griffith’s  valuation  never 
thought  of  as  a test  for  rent  until  present  agitation, 
30354.  Instance  of  value  of  land  in  Kerry,  30355. 
Case  of  tenant  righting  himself  in  five  years  when 
right  of  sale  would  have  broken  him,  30356-60. 
Tenants  ejected  for  nonpayment,  and  sent  to  Ame- 
rica at  landlord’s  cost,  doing  well.  Fines  imposed 
on  new  tenants  of  these  farms,  in  some  cases  to 
recoup  losses,  30361-74.  Notices  to  quit  not  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  rents,  30375.  “ Farm  row 
fences  ” really  means  reclamation  ; tenants  will  con- 
tinue to  reclaim  ; present  outlay  is  a preparation 
for  further  reclamation,  3037 7-9.  Free  sale  reduces 
landlords  to  position  of  rackrenters.  On  all  the 
old  large  estates  tenants  have  practically  fixity  of 
tenure.  The  three  F’s  bring  good  landlords  down 


to  the  level  of  bad  ones.  No  Act  will  prevent  ex- 
cessive rents,  30380-5.  If  landlords  and  tenants 
do  not  make  terms  in  two  yearn  tenants  should  be 
turned  into  leaseholders  for  thirty  one  years.  They 
should  settle  their  own  rents,  with  a limit  as  to  the 
amount  a solvent  tenant  ought  to  pay.  Stamp 
duties  on  leases,  distress  redemption  to  be  abolished ; 
give  a clause  as  to  right  of  re-entry,  and  subdivision 
to  make  a lease  void ; limited  right  of  sale  to  be 
allowed.  30386-9.  His  scheme  for  peasant  pro- 
prietary is  the  same  as  Mr.  Hussey’s.  The  three 
F’s  would  produce  the  same  agitation  in  ten  years 
as  now  exists,  30390-6.  The  greater  part  of  the 
waste  lands  will  not  pay  to  reclaim  them  ; suggests 
Government  aid  to  develope  the  natural  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  ; success  of  Killarney  rail- 
way constructed  on  county  guarantee,  30397-400. 
The  distress  is  caused  by  bad  seasons,  and  partly 
by  extravagance  of  tenants  since  the  Land  Act ; 
farmers  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders,  30401-3. 

On  the  Blarney  estate  farms  are  let  on  leases,  and 
landlords  make  all  improvements,  30404-5.  His 
tenants  do  make  improvements ; but  others,  as  a 
rule,  do  not,  unless  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
landlords,  30619-21.  Farmers  have  little  agricul- 
tural knowledge,  and  a model  farm  should  be  estab- 
lished by  Government,  with  proper  instructors  to 
teach  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  30622. 

Payne,  John  Warren,  Esq.,  Land  Agent  and  Landed 

Proprietor,  nearBantry,  Co.  Cork. — Cork. 

Has  the  management  of  over  100,000  acres,  and 
the  principal  landowners  are  Lord  Bantry,  Mr. 
Puxley,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Peet,  30406-9.  Right  of 
sale  allowed,  with  approval  of  tenant,  on  Lord 
Bantry ’s  estate.  Excessive  prices  objected  to. 
Instances,  and  eviction  of  incoming  tenant  in  one 
case  who  was  subsequently  reinstated  at  increased 
rent,  30410-8.  Change  of  tenancy  unknown  on 
Bantry  estate,  and  with  few  exceptions  rents  never 
raised  on  any  of  the  estates,  30419—2,  30459. 
Evictions  almost  unknown,  30427-9,  30464.  Land 
Act,  except  as  regards  compensation,  not  beneficial  . 
to  tenants.  Improvements  by  landlords  and  tenants 
checked,  30430,  30432.  Large  sums  spent  on  the 
Bantry  estate  last  year,  for  which  no  interest  has 
hitherto  been  charged,  but  will  be  charged  for  the 
future,  30433-5.  Capricious  raising  of  rents  and 
evictions  confined  to  small  proprietors  and  new 
purchasers  ; should  be  stopped  at  any  cost, 
30436-8,  30448-9.  Tenants  can  make  their  own 
bargains,  but  if  rents  are  raised  on  tenants  in  occu- 
pation, compensation  should  be  awarded  on  higher 
rent,  30439-42,  30446.  High  rents  can  only  be 
adjusted  on  expiration  of  leases,  30443—5,  30449—54. 
Case  of  experimental  letting  by  auction,  30455-7. 
Leases  the  exception,  except  on  Lord  Bantry’s  pro- 
perty. The  only  defect  is  small  holdings,  30458. 
Griffith’s  valuation  most  unequal,  and  no  test ; on 
bad  mountain  land  it  is  high,  and  on  good  land, 
low.  Instances  of  the  inequality  of  rents  and 
valuation,  30459-60.  Peasant  proprietary  should 
be  tried  as  an  experiment,  but  witness  does  not 
believein  it.  Sub-letting  to  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
Instance  of  evil  effects  of  sub-letting.  Tenants  im- 
provements recognised,  30461-3.  Only  had  two 
cases  in  the  Land  Courts,  30465. 

Barrett,  John  E.,  Esq.,  Carriganass  Castle,  County 
Cork,  Landowner  and  Land  Agent. — Cork,. 

Manages  15,000  acres,  30466-8.  Tenants  have 
no  right  of  sale,  but  has  been  allowed  with  veto  on 
incoming  tenant,  30469—72.  Rents  have  been  a 
justed  on  the  estates  of  Messrs.  Gumbleton  and  Lady 
White,  with,  in  some  cases,  a slight  increase,  h arms 
squared  to  stop  disputes  ; this  was  in  1870  or  18/  b 
30473-82.  Has  only  evicted  three  tenants,  an 
those  for  non-payment.  Leases  rare,  and  dis- 
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Barrett,  John  E.,  Esq. — continued. 

inclination  greater  since  Land  Act,  30484-8.  In 
1873  revalued  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  and  increased 
rental  about  one-third  over  Griffith’s  valuation  on 
the  average.  Isolated  cases  of  excessive  rents  on 
that  valuation  misrepresented,  and  gives  explana- 
tion. The  land  was  valued  by  the  feed  of  cows  on 
mountains,  and  tenants  improvements  were  taken 
into  consideration,  30489-503.  No  instance  of 
rents  being  trebled,  30506.  The  “ Manning  ” case 
— land  was  divided  by  father  between  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  evicted  for  non-payment,  caused 
through  idleness  and  dissipation.  Farm  relet  and 
fine  imposed  on  new  tenant,  30507-22.  Time 
allowed  meanwhile  to  evicted  tenant  and  house  put 
in  charge  of  caretakers,  who  twice  deserted  it,  and 
is  now  in  occupation  of  brother  of  evicted  tenant. 
New  tenant  has  portion  of  farm  now  at  £70  a year, 
withoutthe  fisheries,  which  go,  with  remainder  of  land, 
to  the  brother.  New  tenant  is  now  under  protection 
of  police,  30527-31.  Rent  raised  on  a farm  through 
different  valuations  of  agents,  30523-6 . Similar  case 
and  disturbancesby  evicted  tenants,  30535-41.  Large 
sums  laid  out  on  road-making  and  drainage,  and 
tenants  will  have  to  pay  for  loans  from  Board  of 
Works,  30543-4.  Land  Act  has  checked  landlord’s 
improvements  as  well  as  tenants.  If  leases  be 
granted  to  yearly  tenants  the  want  of  security  will 
be  abolished,  30545-53.  Tenants  to  have  right  of 
sale,  and  landlord’s  control  over  selection  of  incoming 
tenant,  with  no  appeal,  30554-6.  Arbitration  to  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  dispute  on  expiration  of  lease, 
and  yearly  tenants  to  have  the  same  right  of  appeal. 
In  fact  approves  of  the  three  F’s,  with  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  farms  and  residents!  or  non-residental 
tenants,  30557-66.  Landlords  not  to  have  power 
to  resume  possession  once  a farm  is  let,  save  in  cases 
of  temporary  occupation,  30567—76.  Has  no  faith 
in  the  success  of  peasant  proprietorship,  but  it 
should  have  a trial.  Prosperous  times  brought 
people  to  the  present  crisis  through  extravagance 
and  recklessness,  and  the  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors will  produce  similar  results.  One-third  of 
the  barony  of  Bantry  is  in  the  hands  of  two  men, 
moneylenders,  and  this  will  continue.  New  land- 
lords will  produce  rack-renting,  and  fixity  under  old 
landlords  preferable,  30577-96.  Sub-letting  and 
sub-dividing  to  be  absolutely  prohibited,  30597-8. 
Moneylenders  will  buy  land  if  they  can,  and  would 
find  plenty  of  tenants  to  purchase  interests  at  high 
rates,  30599-605.  Reclamation  on  a large  scale 
not  profitable.  Recommends  advances  to  tenants 
on  cheap  terms  for  drainage  and  improvements 
instead  of  reclaiming,  30606-8.  The  condition  of 
the  labourers  wretched,  and  wages  very  low. 
Farmers  in  the  district  employ  some  all  the  year  at 
6d.  a day,  with  house  and  plot  of  land,  30609—15. 
They  should  be  comfortably  housed  and  hold  from 
head  landlord  direct,  30607-8. 


tion  was  not  considered  reliable,  30647-56.  Land- 
lords should  pay  county  cess  and  poor-rates ; 
periodical  valuations,  and  no  rise  in  interval ; right 
of  sale  under  certain  conditions  only ; establishment 
of  peasant  proprietary,  30657—62.  Labourers  not 
objected  to  on  the  Becher  estate,  nor  decent  cot- 
tages, but  squatters  and  mud  cabins  are,  30663-9. 
No  actual  evictions  on  Lord  Listowel’s  estate, 
but  tenants  left  for  nonpayment ; two  cases  in 
Land  Courts ; County  Courts  not  good  tribunals, 
30670-7. 

Hegarty,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  Millstreet,  Co.  Cork,  Poor 
Law  Guardian. — Cork. 

Holds  under  five  landlords ; right  of  selling  re- 
cognised on  the  properties ; landlord’s  veto  on  cha- 
racter or  solvency  of  incomer  only ; a good  many  sales 
taken  place  at  from  four  to  thirty  years’  purchase ; 
case  of  thirty  years’  puchase  being  actually  given, 
30677—89.  Land  Act  made  no  change  as  regards 
leases,  and  rents  are  not  increased  when  -leases  are 
granted,  but  mostly  yearly  tenants  in  the  district ; 
no  advances  or  evictions,  30691-4.  Proportion 
rent  bears  to  valuation  is  175  or  180  to  100;  fair 
proportion  150  to  100.  Witness  has  offered  to  take 
a lease  for  sixty-one  years  at  double  the  valuation, 
30695-7.  Valuation  unfair  and  unequal.  His  own 
holdings  are  nearly  three  times  the  valuation,  and 
cheap  at  the  price.  Has  laid  out  large  sums  on  the 
land — dairy  farms  chiefly,  30698-703.  Small 
tenants  could  not  find  money  to  purchase  under 
Bright  clauses,  30704-8.  Recommends  extension 
of  time  for  payment  of  holdings,  and  Government 
advance  more  than  two-thirds ; tenants  would  be 
able  to  find  one-fifth,  30709—13.  Compensation  to 
landlords  should  be  on  rents  paid,  so  that  good  land- 
lords should  not  receive  less  than  rack-renters, 
30714-5.  Waste  land  to  be  utilised  by  Govern- 
ment for  peasant  proprietors,  of  which  there  is 
plenty.  Witness  has  reclaimed  land  with  j^'ofit  to 
himself.  Tenants  in  occupation  to  have  facilities 
for  borrowing  for  improvements,  30716-22. 
Stringent  rales  against  subdividing  or  subletting, 
and  if  peasants  resold  their  holdings  the  same 
rules  should  apply,  30723-8.  Is  a small  owner,  but 
his  interest  goes  with  farmers  against  himself.  His 
tenants  hold  by  lease  at  about  50  per  cent,  over 
valuation,  30729-32.  Labourers  in  most  miserable 
condition ; wages  very  low,  and  cottages  not  fit  to 
live  in.  . Government  should  advance  means  for  re- 
building to  farmers,  30733-40.  Absentee  land- 
lords should  pay  fair  proportion  of  county  cess  and 
the  poor-rates,  30741-43.  Unfair  burdens  on  land- 
lord and  tenant  by  taxation  under  Poor  Law 
system  for  Imperial  purposes.  Farmers  should  be 
more  fairly  represented  as  regards  taxation  at  Road 
Sessions  or  Grand  Juries,  30744-5.  Fair  rents 
might  be  arrived  at  by  Court  of  Arbitration  com- 
posed of  thoroughly  practical  men,  307 46-7. 


Becher,  John  Wrixon,  Esq.,  Bally gibbin,  Counties  Fell,  Richard  Latham,  Esq.,  Mitchelsfort,  Co.  Cork, 
Kerry  and  Cork,  Land  Agent. — Cork.  Landowner. — Cork. 

Is  agent  for  Lord  Listowel  and  Sir  H.  W.  Holds  about  1,100  acres  and  occupies  most  of  it 

Becher.  Tenant-right . not  permitted  without  con-  himself,  30748-52,  30758.  Tenant-right  not  re- 
sent of  landlord.  Owing  to  depression,  numbers  of  cognised,  but  permitted,  and  practice  is  on  the  in- 
applications to  sell  -have  increased,  both  lease-  crease.  Leases  oh  the  decrease,  through  fear  of 

holders  and  tenants,  30623-32.  Old  leases  in  ex-  increase  of  rent  and  loss  of  compensation  for  dis- 

istence,  new  leases  rare.  Evictions  for  nonpayment  - turbance,  30753-7.  A few  cases  of  ejectment  in 
only,  and  only  few  number  altogether ; tenant  of  the  district  (but  none  on  witness’s  property), 

small  holding  bought  out,  30633-9.  On  Sir  H.  through  inability  to  pay,  30759-62.  Land  Act 

Becher’s  estate  but  little  improvements  to  be  made,  was  formed  to  maintain  a small  system  of  farming 

and  rents  lower  than  in  famine  time,  30640.  On  which  is  bad.  High  prices  given  for  land  prevent 

Lord  Listowel’s  Kerry  estate  over  £11,000  spent  people  making  a proper  living  out  of  it.  Rents 

in  ten  years,  principally  in  drainage ; tenants  should  not  exceed  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 

charged  in  some  instances  for  the  outlay,  30641-6.  produce,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land.  In 

Revaluation  made  every  twenty-one  years,  and  1859-61  times  were  as  bad  as  now,  and  tenants 

rents  raised  in  those  cases  where  no  change  has  worked  for  witness,  but  now  none  have  applied  for 

been  made  for  that  period — average  rise  fifty  per  work  though  rents  not  paid.  Their  holdings  are 

cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation.  In  one  case  tenants  from  £4  to  £12  rental,  30763-7.  Climate  inimical 

all  applied  for  leases,  which  was  refused  as  valua-  to  agriculture  generally.  Crops  lost  through 
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Fell,  Richard  Latham,  Esq. — continued. 

climate.  Tenants  cannot  make  the  land  pay,  and 
have  not  the  means  of  cultivating  properly.  Small 
holding  system  should  be  abolished  by  turning  out 
the  tenants  as  opportunity  offered.  Case  of  tenant 
failing  on  small  holding,  succeeding  on  large  farm, 
30768-76.  Case  of  eviction  of  a tenant  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  who  had  allowed  his  farm  to  get 
into  very  bad  condition,  30777-8.  Tenants’  im- 
provements seldom  permanent.  Landlords  should 
do  all  improvements,  and  tenants  pay  interest  on 
the  outlay,  reserving  their  capital  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  stocking  of  the  land.  Gives  an  instance 
of  the  success  of  this  plan.  Waste  lands  do  not 
pay  for  reclamation,  30779-84.  Has  no  faith  in 
peasant  proprietary,  or  that  the  proprietors  would 
work  with  greater  energy  than  as  tenants,  or  lay 
out  anything  in  the  land,  30785-7.  Land  Act 
has  caused  much  discontent  and  debt,  30789-90. 
Perpetuity  of  tenure  will  encourage  sub-division 
and  sub-letting,  for  which  there  is  no  check. 
Leases  only  can  stop  it.  It  cannot  be  discovered 
until  the  expiration  of  a lease,  and  then  if  the 
land  has  been  assigned  it  comes  out.  Case  of 
tenant  assigning  without  permission,  30792-807. 
Arbitration  useful  in  disputes  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  especially  as  a protection  to  a tenant 
who  is  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  a bad  landlord  or 
rack-renter.  In  bad  times  rents  should  be  reduced, 
and  in  good  times  raised,  and  arbitration  might  be 
employed  to  decide  when  the  rises  and  falls  should 
take  place.  Arbitrators  should  be  fair,  upright, 
men.  It  is  a bad  case  that  will  not  bear  arbitra- 
tion, 30808-11.  Fines,  if  imposed,  should  extend 
oyer  the  whole  term,  of  lease.  If  a tenant  fails 
through  bad  times,  and  is  evicted  before  lease  ex- 
pires, the  landlord  should  refund  a proportion  of 
the  fine.  There  should  be  only  two  interests  in 
the  soil.  If  more  than  the  landlord  and  tenant, 
rack-renting  begins,  and  free  sale  should  not  be 
permitted,  for  it  becomes  a question  of  rack-rent, 
30812-6. 

Mv/rphy,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  Youghal,  Co.  Cork, 
Parish  Priest. — Cork. 

Hands  in  a statement  proving  the  existence  of 
rack-renting  for  a number  of  years  on  the  estate  of 
Leaders’  Minors  in  Ballynerger,  West  Youghal. 
During  last  eighteen  years  tenants  have  been  evicted 
for  non-payment,  and  land  re-let  at  same  rents 
(nearly  100  per  cent,  over  valuation),  and  some  of 
the  new  tenants  have  been  evicted  for  non-payment. 
They  are  contracted  out  of  the  Land  Act,  have  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
pay  rents,  but  for  assistance  from  friends,  or  other 
Business.  Had  the  lands  been  let  at  moderate  rents 
the  original  tenants  would  be  now  in  possession,  and 
in  a prosperous  condition,  30817—21.  Witness  is  in 
favour  of  the  three  F’s.,  with  full  facilities  for 
tenants  to  become  owners  by  the  purchase  of  land 
by  the  Land  Courts,  and  re-sold  to  tenants.  Rents 
to  be  fixed  once  and  for  ever.  Periodical  valuations 
tend  to  the  detex-ioration  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
by  tenants  to  avoid  increase  of  rent,  30822-6.  Cases 
of  two  tenants  rack-rented  on  estate  of  Major  John 
owing  to  competition  for  land,  and  who  are  con- 
tracted out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  by  clauses 
in  the  leases,  30827-36. 

Carver,  The  Rev.  John,  KLilworth,  Co.  Cork,  Roman 
Catholic  Administrator. — Cork. 

Tenants,  numbering  about  150,  on  the  estates  in 
his  parish  pay  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 
Land  middling,  only  fit  for  tillage,  and  rents 'are  not 
in  fair  proportion  to  value.  Two-thirds  of  the  rents 
raised  during  last  twenty  years,  and  on  change  of 
tenancy  or  falling  in  of  lease  rents  are  raised.  On 
one  townland  rents  raised  twenty-five  per  cent,  when 
others  were  reducing  all  round,  30837-48.  Old 
leases  that  fell  in.  Distresses  issued  when  objections 


made  to  increase,  30849-51.  Rents  higher  than  on- 
suri-ounding  land.  Case  of  rents  raised  on  death  of  a 
proprietor ; and  witness  can  multiply  such  instances 
from  other  townlands,  30852-5.  Tenants  make  all 
improvements,  landlox-ds  xxone,  30856—7.  Evictions 
not  conxmon,  and  as  a rule  for  non-payment. 
Tenants  will  consent  to  any  increase  rather  than 
give  up  their  land.  Rents  paid  as  a rule  with  fair 
punctuality,  30858-61.  There  are  no  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Have  xxo  means  to  bxxy,  and  could  not  find 
balance  of  purchase-money  if  Government  advanced 
two-thirds.  Not  six  tenants  who  could  give 
marriage  portion,  30861—3.  Is  in  favour  of  fair 
rents  and  fixity  of  tenure.  Givexx  that,  tenants  will 
pay  their  way,  and  improve.  Peasant  proprietary 
woixld  be  a good  measure,  but  people  ax-e  not  looking 
for  it,  30864. 

Stokes,  Edwax-d  B.,  Esq.,  Castle  Towixsend,  Co.  Cox-k, 
Land  Agent  and  Solicitor. — Cork. 

Is  agent  over  the  Castle  Townsend  estate,  and 
over  part  of  Lox-d  Ventry’s  propex-ty,  30865,  30906. 
Long  leases  exist  on  tlxe  Townsend  estate : some 
for  sixty,  and  others  for  thx-ee  hundred  years — the- 
latter  granted  on  payment  of  fines,  at  vex-y  low 
rents,  below  the  valuation.  No  accoxxnt  given  by 
the  late  agent  of  these  transactions  to  witness, 
30866-82.  Tenants  ax-e  better  off  than  those  on 
other  estates,  but  their  improvements  are  not  con- 
siderable, 30883-6.  They  have  a right  to  sublet, 
no  provision  against  it  in  leases ; not  allowed  to 
incumber,  mortgage,  or  borx-ow,  30892-9.  No  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  rents  until  a month  ago ; received 
aboxxt  two-thix-ds  of  rent  due ; gave  no  reduction, 
and  refused  Griffith’s  valuation,  30900-5.  On 
Lord  Y entry’s  estate  tenants  have  fair  intex-est  in 
their  holdings,  and  are  able,  with  permission,  to  sell 
theix-  interests.  They  are  comfox-table,  thrifty,  and 
improving,  30887— 91.  Lord  Yen  try  has  made  con-  . 
siderable  impx-ovements,  30907-9.  Introduced  a 
hanging  gale  on  the  Townsend  estate  instead  of  the 
system  of  three  months’  bills  for  payment  of  rent,. 
30910-12.  No  evictions  on  either  of  the  estates 
he  manages,  30915—6,  and  no  cases  in  the  Land 
Courts,  30914. 

M‘Swiney,  Vex-y  Rev.  Canon,  Bandon,  county  Cork,- 
Pax-ish  Priest. — Cork. 

Has  been  acquainted  with  farming  affairs  all  his 
life.  Under  the  Land  Act  landlox-ds  have  a facility 
for  raising  rents  justly  and  xxnjustly,  even  the 
smallest  i-entals,  witlxoixt  considering  tenants’  im- 
provements, 30915-24.  No  matter  what  the  rents 
may  be  tenants  will  stick  to  theix-  land,  and  a 
general  valuation  should  be  made,  taking  Griffith’s 
as  - the  basis  on  which  to  proceed.  Griffith’s 
valuation  has  its  defects,  and  is  both  irregular 
and  unequal  in  some  instances.  It  was  never 
very  low,  but  would  do  for  a starting  point.  Fixity 
of  tenure  should  be  established.  Objections  to  sales 
have  too  much  weight  attached  to  them,  as  with  fan- 
rents  and  fixity  they  would  be  rare,  30925.  Con- 
dition of  labourers  wretched,  and  theix-  wa»es 
trifling,  with  partial  food,  and,  as  a rule,  only  get 
work  two  or  three  days  a week.  They  should  have 
a potato  garden  at  same  rent  as  farmers  pay,  and 
their  labour  should  be  paid  for  in  money,  not  in 

» kind,  30926—30,  30932.  Their  perquisites  in  the 
shape  of  grazing,  potatoes,  manux-e,  sheep,  &c.,  ax-e 
uncertain,  aixd  may  fail.  An  average  of  fifty 
labourers  and  their  families  obtained  relief  from  the 
Relief  Fxxnd,  30931-30933. 

Sherlock,  George  EL.,  Esq.,  Bandon,  Co.  Cork,  Land 
Agent  and  Solicitor.— Cork. 

Is  agent  for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  representative  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  and  several  small  estates  in  the  west  of 
the  county,  30933-6.  Compensation  allowed  by 
the  Act  for  capricious  evictions  insufficient.  Free 
sales  should  be  allowed  with  landlord’s  approval 
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JSlierlock,  George  K.,  Esq. — continued. 

of  new  tenant.  Tenants  incur  losses  by  not  selling 
their  interests,  especially  when  in  debt  to  mer- 
chants. Case  of  creditor  buying  tenant’s  interest, 
and  served  with  notice  to  quit  by  landlord, 
30937—42.  Refusal  of  landlord  to  allow  sale  of 
tenant’s  interest,  tenant  being  in  difficulties  and 
wishing  to  leave,  30943-4.  Since  re-let  by  land- 
lord to  another  tenant,  30945-6.  Free  sales 
allowed  on  the  Devonshire  estate,  and  on  Mr. 
Shaw’s,  and  high  prices  obtained,  30947-8.  Devon- 
shire property  much  improved  and  well  managed. 
No  raising  of  rents,  which  are  very  moderate,  and 
leases  granted  for  thirty-one  years  at  nominal  in- 
crease, say  £1,  30949-51.  The  Act  has  checked 
improvements,  except  where  there  are  very  good 
landlords,  by  the  clause  in  which  the  exhaustion  of 
improvements  according  to  the  time  they  have  been 
made  has  to  be  considered  in  calculating  compen- 
sation. It  is  regarded  by  tenants  as  a means  of 
rack-renting,  and  it  enables  landlords  to  contract 
tenants  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  In  new 
Acts  provision  should  be  made  for  leases  to  be 
granted  for  ninety-nine  years,  assignment  clauses  to 
be  omitted ; sub-letting  strictly  prohibited,  and 
deterioration  prevented.  Fixity  of  tenure  to  be 
given,  and  differences  as  to  rents  to  be  referred  to  a 
court  of  arbitration;  both  landlord  and  tenant 
having  the  right  to  appeal  against  existing  rents. 
Tenant  should  provide  one-sixth  of  the  purchase 
money  under  the  Bright  clauses,  and  the  extension 
of  the  clauses  to  be  in  a rational  way,  30952-63. 
Confidence  is  felt  in  the  decisions  of  the  chairman 
under  the  Land  Act,  but  its  clauses  are  defective, 
30964-6.  Only  evictions  in  the  district  have  been 
in  consequence  of  tenants  being  sold  out  by  credi- 
tors. If  free  sales  were  allowed  these  executions 
would  cease.  Farmers  regard  their  right  to  the  soil 
as  their  own,  and  hand  down  their  farms  in  succes- 
sion to  their  sons  every  year,  30967-9. 

Murphy,  Mr.  John,  Castleview,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork; 

Tenant  Farmer. — Cork. 

Farms  land  on  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever, 
and  owns  property.  Has  two  or  three  tenants.  By 
his  own  improvements  has  made  a model  farm,  and 
has  held  his  position  when  others  failed.  Purchased 
a townland,  and  owes  his  success  to  long  lease. 
Tenants  must  have  perpetuity  of  tenure  to  develope 
the  resources  of  the  country,  but  they  cannot  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  leases,  though  they  accept  rack- 
rents  to  hold  land.  Habitations  for  labourers  with 
a piece  of  land  should  be  provided.  Instance  of 
competition  for  land.  Case  of  tenants  being  ousted 
' from  the  proposed  purchase  of  land  under  the 
Bright  clauses,  30970-3.  If  the  three  F’s  were 
established  the  people  would  be  satisfied,  and 
improve  the  land ; competition,  fines  and  raising 
rents  stop  them  now,  30975—9.  Case  of  new  agents 
raising  rents  by  stopping  allowances  to  tenants  and 
offering  leases  contracting  them  out  of  all  benefits 
and  compensation,  30980-5. 

Deane,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford, 
Land  Agent. — Clonmel. 

Agent  for  Mr.  John  Ussher,  Sir  Richard 
Musgrove,  and  Sir  John  Keane;  nearly  20,000 
acres,  30990-91.  No  sale  of  tenant’s  interest 
allowed,  30992-3.  Tenant  leaving  voluntarily  re- 
ceives a lift  of  about  a year  to  a year  and  a half’s 
rent ; this  practice  was  in  existence  before  the  Land 
Act,  30994-5.  Few  cases,  always  settled  without 
going  into  Court,  30996-7.  On  Mr.  Ussher’s  es- 
tate great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  given 
as  a gift  to  the  tenants  besides  lime  and  manure ; 
ao  interest  asked,  30998,  31003.  On  two  last  gales 
7 Per  cent,  reduction,  31004.  On  Sir  R.  Musgrove’s, 
slates  and  timber  given ; drainage  done  by  landlord 
e ore  the  Act,  not  since ; no  interest  asked  since ; 
rnorough  drainage  under  the  Board  of  Works  in 
, when  a few  tenants  had  to  pay  a per-centage ; 
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grants  of  timber  and  iron  for  gates,  &c.,  31005-10. 
Much  the  same  done  on  Sir  J.  Kean’s  property, 
31011.  Some  of  the  rents  not  changed  for  forty 
years,  but  sometimes  changed  on  dropping  of  lease 
or  transfer  of  farm  to  a different  tenant ; no  regular 
increase  or  revaluation,  31013-16.  Few  improve- 
ments by  tenants,  except  reclaiming  mountain  lands, 
31017—19.  Griffith’s  valuation  a bad  criterion  of 
rent,  being  uncertain,  31020-3.  Retrospective 
clauses  of  Land  Act  unfair  towards  improving  land- 
lords ; instances  in  point,  31024.  Disturbance  and 
compensation  clauses  injurious  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  31025-8.  Would  give  every  possible  facility 
to  tenants  to  purchase,  if  left  to  natural  causes,  but 
strongly  against  compulsory  expropriation  of  land- 
lords, 31032-34.  Would  limit  purchase  to  not  less 
than  fifty  acres ; great  fear  of  subdivision,  31035-6. 
Few  evictions;  have  practically  fixity  of  tenure, 
31037-8.  No  difficulty  in  fixing  rents,  31040.’ 
Not  in  favour  of  arbitration;  in  case  of  dispute 
would  make  valuation  himself,  then  get  a perfectly 
independent  professional  man,  and  his  decision 
would  be  final ; tenant  no  voice  in  matter,  but 
would  not  press  him  unfairly,  31041-50.  Admits 
this  is  not  freedom  of  contract,  31051.  Tenants 
very  prosperous,  labourers  well  off,?except  as  regards 
their  houses ; should  have  more  land  attached,  31052 
-6. 

Mooney,  Reverend  Mam-ice,  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary, 
Parish  Priest: — Clonmel. 

Difference  between  valuation  and  rentals,  31058. 
Principal  landowners  in  district — Lady  Mary 
Chartis,  Mr.  Lowe ; on  the  latter’s  property,  rental 
25  per  cent,  over  valuation,  31060.  Land  so  poor 
no  butter  can  be  made ; only  kept  up  by  force  of 
manure ; gx-ow  wheat  and  potatoes  pi-incipally, 
31062-7.  Prices  lower  now  than  at  time  of  valua- 
tion,  31069.  A great  hardship  that  tenants  ax-e  not 
benefitted  by  their  reclamations,  , 31070-31078. 
Case  of  tenant  involving  himself  for  benefit  of 
agent,  3107 1-7 . On  the  Chax-tis  px-operty  5 per  cent, 
increase  is  placed  on  reclaimed  lands,  31084.  Cases 
of  eviction  on  Mx-.  Lowe’s  estate ; where  agreements 
signed,  tenants  were  put  back  as  caretakers  pending 
redemption,  31085-89.  Condition  of  tenants’  houses, 
31090-2.  Tenants  would  build  if  they  had  fixity 
of  tenure,  31093.  Leases  for  ever  px-eferable  to 
peasant  proprietary,  instance  in  point,  31095.- 
31100.  Considers  the  three  F’s  would  satisfy  all 
the  practical  fax-mers ; many  people  go  in  fox- 
peasant  proprietorship  who  are  not  farmers  at  all, 
31104-5.  Ixxstances  of  where  witness  mediated 
between  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  payment  of 
rent,  31109.  Chief  complaint  is  that  the  fixing  of 
rent  is  in  the  landlord’s  hands,  31123-6.  Tenants 
consider  Govex-nment  valuation  the  amount  they 
ought  to  pay,  31127-34.  Some  independent  party 
ought  to  fix  the  rent,  31136. 

Ileffeman,  Mr.  John,  Cuckoo  Hill,  Cahir,  Co.  Tip- 
perary, Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Holds  under  three  landlords,  also  some  portion 
in  fee  from  Church  Commissioners,  31141.  Land 
Act  has  not  been  a benefit  to  tenant-farmers,  as  it 
has  not  px-otected  tenant  against  capx-icious  eviction, 
21142-6.  Case  of  capx-icious  eviction,  31148-9. 

A good  many  rack-rents  in  his  district,  31150. 
Considex-s  Griffith’s  valuation,  though  rather  un- 
equal on  the  whole,  a fair  one,  31151-5.  Case  of 
rent  raising,  31163.  Would  let  landlord  and 
tenant  settle  the  rent,  but  in  case  of  dispute  would 
bring  in  a Government  valuator,  3 1 166-72.  Fixity 
of  tenure  so  long  as  rent  was  paid,  31173.  Tenant 
should  have  power  to  sell  his  ixxterest,  landlord  to 
have  right  of  pre-emption,  31174-6.  Tenants  make 
the  improvements  as  a rule,  31177.  Landlords  very 
little;  Lord  Donoghmore  improves,  but  chax-ges 
5 per  cent,  interest,  31178.  The  three  F’s  a satis- 
factory solution,  31179—81.  Against  expropriating 
the  landlords,  but  would  give  tenants,  where  prac- 
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Heffeman,  John — continued. 

cable,  Government  aid  towards  purchasing  their 
holdings,  31182-84.  Bought  himself  under  Church 
Temporalities ; gave  twenty-three  and  a half  years’ 
purchase,  31189,  31200.  No  peasant  proprietors 
under  ten  acres,  31205.  Labourers’  condition  good  ; 
10<Z.  a day  with  house  and  garden,  including  then- 
board,  31212-14.  Few  labourers  hold  direct  from 
landlord,  31217.  Labourers’  houses  very  bad, 
farmers  do  not  build  for  them,  31222—25. 

Dennis,  Mr.  Charles  Stratford,  Lakeview,  Waterford, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Holds  under  lease  from  middleman,  grievance 
with  reference  to  it,  deprived  by  it  of  all  benefit 
under  Act  of  1870,  the  facts  of  the  case,  31235-8. 
Pays  110  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s,  31251.  Farm 
spoilt  by  under  tenant,  31252.  Wishes  to  drain 
lake,  but  no  help  will  be  given  him,  31256.  The 
system  of  middlemen  the  curse  of  the  country, 
31258-9.  Objects  to  peasant  proprietary,  31261. 

Finn,  Rev.  Thomas,  Newcastle  and  Waterford,  Co. 
Tipperary,  Parish  Priest. — Clonmel. 

Parish  Priest  of  Newcastle  and  Waterford  for  the 
last  six  years,  31270-75.  No  evictions,  but 
numerous  eviction  proceedings,  31277-84.  Con- 
siders the  rents  too  high,  case  in  point,  31285-9. 
Instance  of  tenant  being  compelled  under  threat  of 
eviction,  to  take  a lease  at  increased  rent  of  land 
all  reclaimed  by  himself,  31290-1.  Several  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  31294—97.  Leases  contract- 
ing tenants  out  of  Land  Act,  instance  of  five  leases 
in  succession  to  one  man,  since  1852,  rent  raised 
each  time,  clauses  very  stringent,  31299-7.  Such 
treatment  stops  all  improvement,  3 1 308-1 0.  W ould 
take  away  from  landlords  the  power  of  fixing  rents, 
and  vest  it  in  some  tribunal,  31311,  31319. 
Tenants  are  not  free  agents,  must  submit  from  fear 
of  eviction,  31312—18.  Tenant  to  have  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  liberty  to  sell,  he  would  then  improve, 
31320-22.  Case  of  a peasant  proprietor  thriving  on 
only  seven  acres,  31323—4.  In  favour  of  peasant 
proprietors,  but  would  not  like  'to  compel  landlords 
to  sell,  but  thinks  with  Government  help  properties 
could  be  bought  at  any  time,  31325-8.  The  three 
F’s.  would  content  the  people,  31329. 

Nugent,  John,  Bamagholeen,  Co.  Tipperary,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Farms  twelve  to  fifteen  acres,  31331.  Case  of 
increase  of  rent,  valuation  £12  15s.,  old  rent  £21 
(offered,  but  refused),  new  rent  £32,  31332-45. 

Mulcahy,  Patrick,  Ballydonagh,  Co.  Tipperary,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Corroborated  Father  Finn’s  evidence  concerning 
him,  31346-8.  Knows  Lord  Stradbrook  raised  the 
rents  every  year,  31349. 

Walsh,  John,  Bawnfawn,  Co.  Tipperary,  Tenant  Far- 
mer.— Clonmel. 

Truth  of  Father  Finn’s  evidence,  31350—1.  Con- 
tracted by  lease  out  of  Land  Act,  obliged  to  take  it 
or  go,  31351—4. 

Maher,  John,  Crougherskin,  Co.' Tipperary,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Case  mentioned  by  Father  Finn,  all  he  said  quite 
true,  31356.  Great  hardships  during  Stradbrook’s 
time,  property  since  bought  by  Lord  Ashtown,  and 
rent  raised,  compelled  to  take  lease,  31357—64.  A 
list  of  valuations  and  rents  on  Lord  Ashtown’s 
property,  31370-4.  £4  charged  for  each  lease,  and 
30s.  more  for  map,  31372. 

Nugent,  Edwin,  Ballynacarberry,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ten- 
ant Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Holds  under  Lord  Ashtown,  rent  £165,  valua- 
tion, £98.  In  1869  took  a new  lease  for  sixteen 
years,  longer  term  not  given,  former  lease  was 
twenty  years,  has  made  great  improvements,  but  now 
finds  he  cannot  live,  rent  so  high,  rent  increased  on 


improvements  on  taking  of  new  lease,  31377-82, 
31387-8.  Helped  with  slate  and  timber  towards 
building,  31384-90.  Had  to  give  two  acres  to  Lord 
Stradbrook,  and  was  afterwards  served  with  eject- 
ment, 31391. 

Ardagh,  William  Michael,  Esq.,  Cloonea  House,  Dun- 
garvan,  Co.  Waterford,  Land  Owner,  Agent, 
and  Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Agent  over  3,000  acres,  lias  two  large  farms  under 
Lord  Waterford  and  Mr.  Palliser,  31393—6.  Has 
evicted  for  non-payment,  neverevicted  for  subletting, 
31398-43402.  Leases  are  granted,  31404.  No 
changes  of  rent  except  on  dropping  in  of  old  leases, 
31 407-9.  No  rise  of  rent  except  in  case  of  agreement, 
and  no  disturbance  as  long  as  rent  is  paid,  31410. 
Lord  Waterford  never  raises  his  rents,  or  disturbs  a 
good  tenant,  all  prosperous,  31410—7 . The  lax’ger  class 
of  farmers  are  better  off  than  small  ones,  31418-20. 
Considers  a tenant  should  not  purchase  less  than 
100  acres,  unless  he  has  some  other  source  of  living, 
31421-4.  Cases  of  purchase  by  tenant-farmers  in 
Landed  Estates  Court,  showing  landlords  are  enabled 
to  press  tenants,  31427-29.  Suggests  fixity  of 
tenure  at  fair  rents,  and,  to  a certain  point,  free 
sale,  landlord  to  have  a right  of  veto,  31430-2.  In 
favour  of  enlarging  farms,  31433-4.  In  case  of 
buildings  landlords  allow  timber  and  slates,  31439— 
43.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  not  made  for  rental, 
but  for  valuation  purposes,  case  in  point,  31444-6. 
A revaluation  by  Government  desirable  if  mountains 
and  demesnes  excepted,  31448-51.  Is  of  opinion 
that  a long  lease  with  a moderate  rent  and  certain 
conditions  is  better  than  peasant  proprietorship ; 
states  reasons,  31452-6.  Should  be  some  court  of 
appeal  with  power  to  adjust  rents,  and  enforce  pay- 
ment within  six  months,  31457-9. 

Nolan,  Mr.  Michael,  Ringwille,  Ferrybank,  Waterford, 

Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Is  paying  exorbitant  rent,  31466.  Took  a lease 
for  twenty- one  years,  knowing  estate  was  going  to 
be  sold,  so  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  the  fee- 
simple,  estate  sold,  tenant  got  no  opportunity  of 
purchasing,  31467-7.  Would  have  free  sale  and  a 
Government  valuator  to  prevent  the  evils  of  rent 
raising,  which  must  come  down  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, 31478-41.  Thinks  the  three  Fs.  willin  the 
end  lead  to  proprietorship,  31482-85.  Has  no 
opinion  of  leases,  as  a tenant  is  always  liable  at  ex- 
piration to  have  rent  increased,  31487.  Want  of 
security  under  present  law  the  great  grievance, 
31487-9. 

Hely,  John  George,  Esq.,  Scartbally,  Cappoquin,  Co. 

Waterford,  Land  Owner  and  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Owner  of  about  600  acres,  farms  480  acres,  has  a 
few  tenants,  31492-7.  Bought  this  property  about 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  had  to  pay  over 
£18,000  to  the  tenants  who  held  the  lands,  31497- 
31501.  Most  extortionate  claims  lodged  in  County 
Court,  many  of  which  were  settled  in  Court  for 
amount  offered  by  witness,  thinks  that  the  Chairman 
knew  very  little  about  a land  claim,  in  fact  in  one 
case  was  obliged  to  appeal,  which  resulted  in  decree 
being  reduced  from  £400  to  £100,51503-10.  From 
this  fact  considers  assessors  of  great  use,  31511. 
Value  of  unexhausted  manures,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  under  Land  Act,  31515—16.  The 
labouring  class  badly  tx-eated  by  the  farmex’S,  some 
labourers  have  hduse  andkalf-am-aci'e  of  land  lor  15s. 
a year,  wages  Is.  (id.  a day  ; were  better  off  last  year 
than  many  of  the  farmers,  31518-19.  Great  enn- 
gration  among  the  young  and  active  men,  31520. 
Labourers  always  build  their  own  houses,  of  mud 
and  thatch,  31521-2.  More  discontent  among 
labourers  than  the  farmers. 

Lajfan,  Thomas,  m.d.,  Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary. — Clonmel. 
Much  interested  in  the  labour  question,  31526—7 
Considers  the  10th  section  failing  in  relieving  or 
improving  the  condition  of  the  laboxxrer,  31528  29. 
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cases  where  ]ie  has  gft  P°7'  &s»  “ P?“,  »«P*.  Tie  aWe 

tried  to  letter  theifooalitioa  '5S 3153?  S 

Suggests  that  the  labourer  should  live  at  the  scene  ™ the  land  CwS  P”PT'i  #( 

of  lias  work,  and  be  tied  to  the  farmer  by  cottier  “*  Questlon>  a permanent  agricultural 

relations,  and  that  every  occupier  who  ^fixity  of  ^ department,  compensation  to  landlords  of  a 
tenure,  should  give  hJaSlftX?  SSg  2&%S  " ^1“  » f 

ss^tsr ** sis as  “ “ 

altogether  m favour  of  free  sale,  as'  tenants  would 
O’Halloran,  Mr.  John  S.,  Grawn  House,  Fethard  borrow  on  the  interest  thus  created,  or  to  buy,  and 
Co.  Tipperary,  Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel.  ’ thus  get  mto  difficulties,  31624-27.  In  case  of  free 

No  adequate  compensation  for  outlay  on  improve-  landlords  to  have  right  of  veto,  sub-letting, 

ments  under  Act  of  1870,  which  is  a great  grievance  and,  mortgaging  illegal.  No  peasant  proprietary 

31538-43.  Thinks  large  tenants  should  be  under  20  acres.  All  reclamations  to  be  imder 

compensated  for  disturbance  on  a better  scale  control  of  Minister  of1  Agriculture.  Incaseofcom- 

31548-51.  Condition  of  labourers  wants  improv-  pulsory  sale  of  absentees,  or  of  the  property  of 
ing,  31554.  companies,  instalments  to  cover  principal  and  in- 

terest,  31632.  Every  inducement  should  be  given 
Guiry,  J erome  J.,  Esq.,  Peppardstown,  Fethard,  County  to  create  peasant  proprietors,  31633. 

Tipperary,  Landowner  and  Tenant  Farmer.—  tvt,  nr-  , , , ’ m. 

Clonmel  MacLett,  Mi.  Michael,  Glenbawn,  Co.  Tipperary, 

In  favour  of  the  Bright  Clauses  beinw  worked  ax  T „ 

much  us  possible  and  extended,  31556.  Wouldnot  ren^l5/“]5o‘  “aI8!®3,  31  6/9',  feTeraI  nse\ of 

compel  a landlord  to  break  up  his  property  to  sell  316i7”50'  At, last^  tefused  to  pay  another 

to  a tenant,  but  Government  shLld  dve  more  ,*»  element  Svas 

facilities  in  the  may  of  lendinv  monef  31557  “me  to  and  the  rent  reduced,  31651.  Afterashort 

Purchased  under  Church  Act,  paid  one  third  of  the  *’  “ “WS?.  ™ ?Te“  lim  and  a slight 

money  down  and  the  rest  j®  ten  instatoent!  S.”fi f 3'  v0i^ei  t0  Pa?  *>» 

31558-9.  Tenant  proprietary  apnlicable  to  nil  p?°.  te’  31653-4.  Rents  mcreased  on  account 

sized  farms,  31564-6.  Greatly  ii  falJrar  of  the^hree  of  Jis  reclamation,  31655.  All  the  land  rack-rented, 

F’s,  might  go  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  scheme 

for  peasant  proprietary,  31567-9.  Thinks  a rent  Tobin,  Mr:  James,  Croaghnagi 


shifting  with  prices  would  be  the  best  plan,  as  now 
a man  may  be  bound  by  lease  to  pay  a rent  much 
too  high,  but  which  when  lease  was  made  was,  per- 
haps, very  moderate,  31570-76.  Court  of  Appeal 
to  decide  disputes  about  rent,  31576-7. 
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Burdon  Rev.  David,  Mitchelstown,  County  Cork,  house  at  his  own  expense,  was  afterwards  served 
Par ish  Priest. —Clonmel.  with  notice  of  ej  ectment,  316 70-7. 

Has  lived  in  Michelstown  for  the  last  eight  years, 

31579-82.  The  relations  on  five  properties  be-  Tobin,  Mr.  Michael,  Croaghnagree,  Co.  Tipperary, 


Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Tenant  on  Lord  Ashtown’s  estate,  31659.  Held 
by  lease  under  Lord  Stfadbrook,  it  expired ; Lord 
Ashtown  bought  estate,  and  his  rent  increased; 
two  increases  previous  to  that ; is  now  paying  more 
than  double  Griffith’s  valuation,  31661-9.  Built  a 
house  at  his  own  expense,  was  afterwards  served 
with  notice  of  ejectment,  31670-7. 


tween  landlords  and  tenants,  the  Buckley  estate.  Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Tins  estate,  formerly  portion  of  the  Kingston  estate,  Holds  by  lease  imder  same  landlord,  31678-83. 
21587,  was  purchased  by  a successful  manufacturer  P-ent  excessive,  but  was  obliged  to  accept  lease  and 

for  the  purpose  of  making  money.  Mr  Bridge  was  increased  rents,  or  go,  had  no  alternative, 

appointed  agent,  the  property  was  re- valued  by  a 31684—88. 

Mr  Walker  and  an  increase  of  50  to  100  per  cent.-  Butler,  Mr.  Pierce,  Patrick’s  Well,  Co.  Tipperary 
imposed  on  the  tenantrv  on  their  own  imnmvpmmfs  tv.,,, -A  w m i 11  ~ ’ 


imposed  on  the  tenantry  on  their  own  improvements  Tenant  Farmer.— Clonmel.  ' “ " 

315!3;  v Gl’e,at  °PP°si5T  0,1  Holds  by  lease,  31695.  Complains  that  his  rent 
then  part,  a table  verified  by  witnesses,  of  the  old  is  too  high,  31709-10.  £100  deposit  on  lease 

and  the  mci  eased  rents,  showing  that  the  increases  which  he  is  unable  to  get  back,  31712-13. 

were  from  50  to  500  per  cent.  31584-85.  Nearly  __  _ ^ ° 

300  families  on  this  estate  have  been  receiving  Nu9mt>  Mr.  Patrick,  Greenane,  Co.  Tipperary,  Tenant 


300  families  on  this  estate  have  been  receiving 
relief  up  to  15  th  August  last,  31585-6.  The  Kingston 
estate,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Webber,  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  in  the  country,  the  tenants  have 
practically  the  three  F’s ; in  case  of*  selling  or  sub- 
letting a small  increase  with  a new  lease,  not 
unusual,  21587-8.  Great  employment  given  ; as 
proof  of  the  three  F’s  being  a benefit  to  the  land- 
lord, there  have  been  no  outstanding  arrears  even 
after  three  such  bad  years.  Mr  Webber  is  in  favour 
°f  legalizing  the  three  F’s,  21587-89.  The  Mont- 
gomery -estate.  Three  farms  surrendered  from 
excessive  rents  demanded,  at  present  unoccupied. 
Rent  as  a rule  twice  the  valuation  and  in  one  case 


Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Holds  underlease  for  31  years  and  his  own  life, 
31719—20.  Considers  his  rent  much  too  high,  25 
per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  or  £178  would 
be  a fair  rent,  is  now  paying  £303  a year, 
31730-33.  Got  an  abatement  of  £50  last  year, 
paid  in  full  this,  31740-45.  Willing  to  pay  a fair 
rent,  irrespective  of  the  valuation,  31747-51.  No 
disturbance  as  long  as  a fair  rent  is  paid,  and  liberty 
to  sell  would  satisfy  most  of  the  people,  31752-4. 
Would  not  care  to  purchase  if  he  had  free  sale, 
31756. 


three  times,  penal  clauses  in  the  leases:  Case  of 
Widow  Magrath.  Tenants  must  pay  the  whole 
poor  rate,  31592-6.  Leases  of  no  value,  tenants 
so  overwhelmed  with  debt  have  to  borrow  the  rent 
Rom  Bie  bank,  31597.  Case  in  point,  31598-31601. 

Gearn’s  estate,  tenant  held  under  Roper  lease, 
a ease  called  after  an  agent;  and  by  which -as  they 
ieu  in  the  rents  were  doubled ; and  in  one  case 
raised  from  10s.  5 d.  to  £2  an  acre,  31602-5.  Mr. 

Joua%’s  property.  System  after  purchasing 
as  to  fax  a fine  on  each  holding  and  on  payment  of 
e ne>  grant  a very  long  lease  with  increased 


one  case  M‘Enerney,  Mr.  Denis,  Farm  Loder,  Clonmel,  Co. 

Case  of  Tipperary,  Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

e whole  Holds  under  two  landlords,  31760.  By  lease  for 
, tenants  217  years  and  own  life,  from  Mr.  Watson,  and 

the  rent  from  year  to  year  under  Mr.  Bagwell,  had  no 

3-31601.  freedom  of  contract  in  taking  lease,  had  to  accept 
>er  lease,  landlord’s  terms  or  go,  31763-76.  Offered  to  give 

i -as  they  up  possession  and  take  seven  years’  compensation,  but 

one  case  landlord  would  not  agree,  31779-81.  All  his  land 

•5.  Mr.  over  rented,  31782-86.  Land  Act  stopped  evie- 

rchasing  tious  on  title,  but  does  not  give  them  security  as 

unent  of  landlords  can  increase  rent  and  then  evict  for  non- 

ucreased  payment;  case  in  point,  31791-96.  Evictions,  save 
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M‘Enerney,  Denis —continued. 

for  non-payment,  to  be  abolished,  all  land  to  be  let 
at  Griffith’s  valuation,  anything  exceeding  this  will 
not  content  the  people,  31798-31804.  Would  allow 
liberty  to  sell,  31807.  Tenants  have  to  pay  rates, 
and  co  cess  for  the  roads,  which  are  measured  in  with 
their  farms,  31808-16.  No  occupation  but  the 
land  31817-19-  Not  very  familiar  with  the  scheme 
of  peasant  proprietary,  more  in  favour  of  the  three 
F’s.  31820-2.  Would  not  compel  a landlord  to 
sell,  many  of  them  would  be  willing  enough, 
31822-26.  Instance  of  the  valuation  ox  land, 
31826-28. 

O’Donnell , Mr.  Patrick,  Patrick’s  Well,  Co.  Tipperary , 
Tenant  Parmer. — Clonmel. 

Holds  under  lease  from  middleman  for  three  lives 
or  31  years,  31832-37.  Two  acres  were  taken 
away  by  railway  company,  another  man  holds  six 
acres  of  it  by  lease,  and  yet  witness  is  obliged  to 
pay  rent  for  the  whole  or  go,  31S39-4S.  Holds 
another  farm  under  a separate  lease,  olbOU-DO. 
Four  years  yet  to  run  when  he  was  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  and  2 acres  claimed  and  taken  away 
under  a higher  title;  is  still  obliged  to  pay  rent 
for  the  whole,  31856-70.  £600  or  £700  given  as 
fine  at  commencement  of  lease,  31871. 

Hardy,  Mr.  Michael,  Moorestown,  Co.  Tipperary, 
'Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Held  under  lease  from  middleman  and  subject 
to  his  interest,  31873.  At  expiration  of  lease  a 
new  one  was  granted,  as  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
determinable  by  notice  to  quit,  318(5  3188/. 
Made  great  improvements,  land  re-valued,  3187  b. 
Was  served  with  notice  to  quit,  which,  however, 
was  not  proceeded  with,  **  * .“? j'Se'Tdto” 
dread  of  his  rent  being  raised,  31877-98  319U- 
Wishes  some  law  to  prevent  this  state  ot  things, 
31903. 

Anthony,  Mr.  Michael  Arthur,  Dungarvan,  Co.Water- 
ford  Merchant  and  Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 
Holds  ’ by  lease  under  Sir  Henry  W.  Barron, 
31908-10.  Bent  much  too  high,  double  the  valua- 
tion 31911-12.  Built  out-offices,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be  allowed  for  them,  but 
has  never  been,  31913.  Holds  from  year  to  year 
under  Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart,  M.P.  Bent  much  too 
hi«rh  putting  Griffith’s  valuation  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, 31914-18.  If  dependent  on  farming  only, 
could  not  pay  his  rent,  31927-8.  Bents  should  be 
lowered ; in  case  of  disputes  Government  to  step  m, 
31936  Considers  Griffith’s  valuation  in  Co.  Water- 
ford a very  fair  one,  31929-35.  Tenants  improve- 
ments should  not  be  valued,  full  security  should  be 
given  as  long  as  rent  was  paid;  right  of  sale 
allowed,  giving  landlord  a veto  on  incoming  tenant, 
31936-41.  Peasant  proprietary  should  grow  gra- 
dually, would  not  compel  landlords  to  sell,  31943-5. 
Mr  Stuart  allows  sale,  but  retains  right  of  veto, 
31946.  A great  deal  of  reclamation  going  on, 
31947—50.  Few  leases,  nearly  all  tenants  from 
’ear  to  year,  tenants  make  improvements,  landlord 
only  on  reclaimed  lands,  31951-8.  Bent  raising 
and  insecurity  prevents  improvements,  instances  of, 
31559-67.  Boads  included  in  measurement  ^ot 
farms  31967-9.  Case  of  distress  for  rent,  31970. 
Several  evictions  by  Sir  Nugent  Domville.  Land 
lying  idle,  31971-6.  After  the  families  were 
evicted  they  died  of  starvation,  several  cases  m 
point,  31977—87. 


Croom,  Mr.  William,  Annsfort,  Clonmel,  Co.  Tip- 
perary, Tenant  Farmer. — Clonmel. 

Holds  under  lease  from  Mr.  Pennyfather,  at  a 
fail-  rent,  31990-95.  Has  another  farm  of  20  acres 
under  same  landlord,  compelled  to  take  a lease  at 
an  increased  rent  under  threat  of  eviction,  31996- 
3-7001  Was  served  with  notice  to  quit,  law 
coasts  came  to  £200,  32002.  Several  others  were 


treated  in  the  same  way  and  had  to  pay  increased 
rent  or  go,  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ; this  occurred 
since  Land  Act ; are- much  over  rented,  33005-18 
Tenants  should  have  voice  in  fixing  rent,  right  ot 
sale  and  security  as  long  as  his  rent  is  paid, 
32019-25.  Would  encourage  tenants  to  pay  and 
landlords  to  sell,  32026-9.  The  excessive  amount 
of  his  costs  was  caused  by  his  having  to  pay  land- 
lord’s costs  and  his  own  although  he  took  his  case  m 
the  Land  Court  rather  then  giye  up  the  land, 
32032-39. 

Baldwin,  Professor  Thomas,  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin, 
County  Dublin. — Dublin. 

Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Cirencester  College, 
Superintendent  of  National  Agricultural  Education 
in  Ireland,  and  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the 
Inquiry  of  Agricultural  Depression,  32043-6.  In- 
spects agricultural  schools  in  Ireland,  3105  . 
Variations  of  the  usages  in  TJIster-on  Lord 
Downshire’s  and  Sir  Richard  Wallaces  estates,  the 
liberality  of  the  landlords  have  made  the  possessary 
interest  of  the  tenant  under  the  custom  fully  as 
large  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  entire  freedom 
of  sale,  and  no  substantial  rise  of  rent  during  the 
present  century  ; on  Lord  Lifford’s  and  Lord  Arran  s 
estates,  things  are  very  difierent,  the  rent  being 
raised  25  per  cent,  on  every  change  of  tenancy, 
even  if  a son  succeeds  his  father,  32052,  32063. 
Case  in  point  on  Lord  Arran’s  property,  32053-63. 
Value  of  tenant-right  destroyed  by  such  increases  ot 
rent  32064.  All  improvements  in  Ulster  such  as 
they  are,  are  made  by  the  tenants,  32065-9.  The 
25  per  cent,  rule  on  change  of  tenancy  not  rigidly 
enforced  by  Lord  Lifford,  32070.  Has  been  on  two 
estates  side  by  side,  with  the  same  clsss  of  land, 
where  the  rent  on  one  was  30s.  an  acre,  and  on  the 
other  5Cs.,  32076-77.  Many  landlords  in  Ireland 
have  not  raised  their  rents  for  a great  number  of 
Years,  32078,  Agriculture  in  Ulster  is  decidedly  m 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  32080.  Ulster 
custom  more  the  outcome,  than  the  cause  of  pro- 
sperity 32081—2.  Variations  in  office  rules,  and 
in  the  Ulster  custom  itself,  32083-4.  Difficulty  in 
establishing  a connexion  between  tenure  and  the 
state  of  agriculture,  the  more  liberally  an  estate  in 
Ulster  is  managed  the  better  the  farming,  estates  in 
point  32086-88.  Security  of  tenure  of  whatever 
kind  ’ encourages  improvements,  32089.  Tenants 
are  not  unreasonable  in  their  views ; setting  the 
present  agitation  aside,  32098-9.  Moral  security 
is  shaken  by  any  slight  breach  of  it,  the  unjust 
treatment  by  one  landlord  creates  a ferment  m an 
entire  county,  instances  of  this,  32103-9.  Office 
rules  interfere  with  the  feeling  of  security,  32110-11. 
Reasons  why  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  did  not  effect 
what  it  intended,  which  was  the  security  of  all  the 
existing  usages  in  Ulster,  32112-21.  In  favour  of 
one  Act  for  all  Ireland,  32124-6,  but  not  of  ex- 
tending the  Ulster  custom,  32127.  Tenants  want 
protection  from  one  another,  as  much  as  from  rack- 
renting  landlords,  cases  in  point,  32128-30, 
32132-6.  The  chief  point  in  which  the  Land  Act 
has  broken  down,  is  the  question  of  rent,  32136. 
Would  take  the  administration  of  any  law  which 
may  be  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  county 
court  judge,  and  placed  in  those  of  a high  class 
court,  a court  of  equity — a court  of  appeal,  32137— 
40.  Excessive  subdivision,  the  cause  of  a good 
deal  of  the  present  agitation,  cases  in  point,  32142- 
52.  Suggests  migration  to  the  waste  and  im- 
provable iands  of  Ireland,  or  emigration  in  families, 
32152-3.  At  the  best  of  times  there  has  been 
chronic  starvation  in  south-west  and  west  of  Ireland, 
32156-7.  Sounded  tenants  in  Kerry,  and  found 
80  per  cent,  would  gladly  go,  they  prefer  emigration 
to  migration,  32160-3.  Would  emigrate  them  m 
families  in  charge  of  their  clergymen,  32163-5.  R 
the  landlords  have  to  sell  out,  then  the  real  trouble 
will  commence,  32166.  Condition  of  Lord  Dillons 
tenantry,  32167-4.  Deplorable  condition  of 
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Baldwin,  Professor  Thomas— continued. 
tenants’  houses.  Anecdote  of  a landshark  in  Cork, 
32176-80.  Emigration  or  migration  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Government,  but  should  be  done 
voluntarily,  prefers  migration,  32181-4.  Pro- 
position for  so  doing,  32186-92.  Considers  there 
is  enough  waste  land  in  hands  of  landlord,  quite 
willing  to  part  with  it,  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 
without  meddling  with  the  tenants,  32193-98. 
Is  of  opinion  that  his  plan  would  be  successful 
financially,  32200.  Having  migrated  these  people 
to  waste  lands,  would  make  them  Crown  tenants 
guarding  against  subdivision,  3220-6-7.  Reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands  by  companies,  land  will  never 
be  reclaimed  by  capitalists,  too  great  a waste  of 
capital,  32209—13.  Would  only  pay  according  to 
results,  case  in  point,  reclamations  at  Donemana 
32214-23.  Very  decent  thatched  houses  can  be 
built  for  about  £14,  32224-28.  Case  of  refusal  to 
pay  rent  on  Sir  R.  Wallace’s  estate,  tenant  having 
large  deposit  in  Bank,  advantage  taken  of  agitation) 
32241-45.  Experiments  in  reclamation  by  Mr! 
Mitchel-Henry,  in  Galway,  and  Mr.  Maliony,  in 
Kerry,  32249-53.  Large  farms  in  Roscommon  and 
Meath  might  be  bought  up,  and  divided  into  small 
holdings,  and  families  migrated  there,  32260-61. 
Thinks  the  Government  would  do  good  if  they  lent 
money  on  easy  terms  to  tenants  to  buy  one  another 
out,  would  give  every  tenant  the  power  of  selling 
his  interest,  35.262-64.  A great  change  worked  in 
Connemara  by  the  system  of  rack-renting  and  the 
prevailing  distress,  32268-74.  Rack-renting  con- 
fined very  much  to  small  landlords,  instance  in 
point,  32275-80.  Rack-renting  very  common  in 
Ulster,  322S0.  Rack-renting  on  Arran  Island 
32281-5.  Referring  to  his  migration  scheme) 
thinks  Government  should  make  large  estate 
roads,  and  large  arterial  drains,  32290-1. 
Failure  of  the  Glenesk  Company  tlu-ough  mis, 
management,  32292-3.  Discontent  and  agitation 
will  continue  till  the  power  to  rack-rent  is  curbed, 
32294.  The  present  question  nothing  to  do  with’’ 
nationality,  32296-7.  The  connexion  between 
distress  and  disaffection,  32298-9.  Failure  of  the 
Irish  Waste  Lands  Company,  Mr.  Buckley’s  case 
32300-1.  Plan  for  Government  reclamation, 
32302-14.  Irish  v.  Belgian  climate,  32316-19.’ 
Want  of  skill  and  thrift  in  Ireland,  32320.  A 
radical  change  must  be  effected  in  farming,  32321. 
Would  hand  over  agricultural  department  of  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  the  valuation  department  to  a 
Commission,  32322—4.  Great  improvements  made 
in  Ireland  of  late  years,  nearly  altogether  by  the 
tenants,  32331-2.  After  first  year  of  Land  Act, 
there  was  a great  increase  in  amount  of  improve- 
ments, which  has  nearly  ceased  from  smallness  of 
compensation  awards,  22333.  Scale  of,  and  awards 
for,  compensation  for  improvements,  too  low,  cases  in 
point,  32336-42.  Length  of  time  an  improvement 
has  been  enjoyed  should  not  be  taken  into  account, 
32342.  Rents  may  be  increased,  but  a landlord  is 
not  entitled  to  any  increased  value  that  may  arise 
out  of  tenant’s  permanent  improvements,  32343-6. 
Would  have  a self-adjusting  machinery;  landlords 
could  appeal  to  his  suggested  tribunal,  32347. 

In  non-permanent  improvements  length  of  enjoy- 
ment should  be  taken  into  account ; would 
respect  specific  contracts  entered  into  with  eyes 
open,  32350-60.  A slight  increase  of  rent  might  be 
made  for  existing  improvements,  not  of  a transitory 
character,  32363-S.  The  original  producing  power 
ot  the  land  should  belong  to  the  landlord,  the  per- 
manent improvements  to  the  tenant,  32369-70 
w£!etalng  value  t0  be  Voided  by  the  Commission, 
o.4o71—2.  The  definition  of  rent,  32375-8.  The 
competition  rent;  would  like  to  see  Ireland  bear 
the  effect  of  that  rent,  32379-82.  Any  increase 
< rising  from  good  times,  or  good  prices,  should  be 
10  Property  of  the  State,  32386-7.  Transitory 
improvements  do  not  permanently  bar  a landlord 


cxvii 

from  an  increase  of  rent,  32592-6.  Disapproves  of 
qoVn?®  landlords  into  annuitants,  32397-403 
3 -.405.  The  proportion  between  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion and  a proper  rent  varies  very  much,  32411. 
Interior  lands  much  nearer  the  valuation  than  good 
lands.  32413.  Griffith's  valnation  the  cans”,  of 
march  haiin , Ulster  more  highly  valued  than  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  32415-6.  Is  no  fair  criterion  of 
rent,  and  most  injurious  in  the  interests  of  taxa- 
tion;  ease  m point,  32418-21.  In  favour  of 
unlimited  tenant-right,  32422-3.  Has  found  avhere 
theie  avas  the  most  liberal  tenant-right  the  improve- 
ments  came  very  close  to  it ; instance  of,  32424-8. 
Considers  a tenant  has  a perfect  right  to  sell  his 
holding  for  the  full  value  of  his  improvements,  and 
whatever  sum  he  paid  in  excess  of  that  on  goin« 
mto  his  holding,  32429-31.  Found  that  the  im 
coming  tenant  m Ulster,  even  where  tenant-right 
was  very  high,  got  very  fail-  value  for  his  money 

rXtTding  Ulster  custom  t0  is- 
land, 3 .,439-41.  In  favour  of  the  utmost  free  sale, 
subject  to  veto  of  landlord,  32444.  A great  deal 
more  selling  of  goodwill  in  the  South  and  West 
than  would  be  expected,  32446.  A landlord  can 
recoup  himself  by  rent  for  improvements  in  case  of 
tree  sale  being  extended  to  Ireland,  32450-55  In 
the  South  and  West,  where  the  custom  of  sale  of 
holdings  exist,  landlords  as  a rule  select  purchaser 
and  limit  the  sale,  32456-7.  Would  give  landlord 

• oflJo  V,  V6tt’  allo'v  no  caP1-icious  reason, 
32458-61  Undue  competition  and  high  prices 
.will  right  themselves,  32462.  One  of  the  grievances 
ot  the  Ulster  tenants  under  the  Land  Act  is  that 
at  expiration  of  lease  there  is  no  tenmt-right 
, or  compensation  for  improvements,  32464-5.  Only 
knows  of  two  cases  arising  on  section  7 of  Land 
Act,  32469-71.  Disinclination  to  take  W 

rfw0*’  32472~‘-  Ti,e  Le“st»  w, 

3-4i6 ; both  for  a year  and  terms  of  years,  beino- 
common,  contracting  out  of  the  Land  Act  as 
far  as  tenants  can  do  so,  32476-8.  Lease  exten- 
sively m county  Cork,  barring  tenant  from  compen- 
sation for  any  improvements  whatever,  except  tillage 
or  manures,  32481-3.  Has  seen  very  little  good 
farming  resulting  from  leases ; the  day  for  leases 
gone  by ; would  himself  prefer  a four  years’  notice 
to  quit  to  any  lease,  32484-6.  The  Portsmouth 
lease,  with  clause  requiring  all  premises  to  be  riven 
up  at  expiration  of  lease,  32487- ; thus  more  or  less 
doing  away  with  the  tenant-right,  which  before 
Land  Act  he  used  to  allow,  3288-90.  The  famous 
Portcarron  lease— many  of  them  for  ten  thousand 
years,  rents  to  be  increased  or  lowered  at  end  of 
refused  by  the  tenantry, 

324 J 1—96.  Valuation  only  what  solvent  tenant 
ought  to  pay ; question  of  improvements  left  to  land- 
lord, 32497-99.  Purchasers  who  bought  inde- 
pendently of  the  Bright  clauses,  or  the  Church 
veiy  prosperous,  32502-4.  Success  of  purchasers 
under  Bright  clauses,  mainly  due  to  fact  that  they 
were  picked  men,  32505.  Great  difficulties  in 
getting  money  from  Board  of  Works’  for  this  purpose, 
32506-9.  In  favour  of  peasant  proprietors,  but 
against  creating  them  indiscriminately  as  the  Church 
Commissioners  have  done,  32510.  ' But  division 
must  be  guarded  against,  32511-15.  Purchasers 
under  the  Church  Act,  principally  in  the  North  • 
result  of  inquiry  into  their  condition  not  encourag- 
ing, 32516-17.  Cases  in  point  at  Ballintemple 
county  Armagh,  32517-19.  The  anxiety  of  the 
people  is  not  to  buy  but  to  avoid  a bad  landlord  • 
case  of  Mr.  Sweeny.  A number  of  tenants,  who 
could  not  buy,  came  to  Mr.  Sweeny,  and  said  buy 
for  us  in  trust.  We  will  give  you  ten  per  cent 
for  your  money  while  out  of  it.  This  was  done, 
borne  of  them  are  ruined,  for  it  meant  a double  rent 
to  begin  with,  32520,  32522-24.  Three  classes  of 
Purchasers  under  the  Church— sales  direct  to 
tenants,  sales  in  trust,  sales  to  the  public,  32521. 
Church  Commissioners’  require  too  much  of  the 
q2 
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Baldwin,  Professor  Thomas — continued, 

money  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  people  have  to 
borrow  at  ruinous  interest,  3252o.  If  the  State 
wish  to  create  peasant  proprietors  they  must 
advance  the  whole  of  the  money,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  landlords,  32526-7.  Would  limit 
size  of  farms,  32528.  Whenever  tenants  have  had  to 
borrow;  in  order  to  purchase  their  holdings,  they 
axe  badly  off,  having  to  pay  a very  high  interest, 
32530-36.  On  the  whole  considers  the  condition 
of  the  tenants  who  bought  under  the  Church  Act, 
whether  they  borrowed  or  not,  worse  than  those  on 
adjoining  lands,  32537-39.  Pound  great  difliculty 
in  paying  their  instalments,  32540—44.  The 
tenantry,  generally,  are  heavily  in  debt ; instance 
in  point,  32545-48.  Great  complaints  about  the 
taxation,  32549-50.  Sees  a great  change  in  their 
condition  for  the  worse  since  1877,  thousands  nearly 
bankrupt,  32551.  Deeply  in  ^bt  to  the  banks, 
who  charge  ten  per  cent,  interest,  32552-3,  32556 
62  Money-lenders  and  the  gombeen  system  ; 
illustration  in  point,  32554-55.  Interest  charged 
tenants  by  butter-merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
32563-69.  Would  fix  the  rent,  and  give  freedom  ot 
sale,  but  sees  no  necessity  for  perpetuity  of  tenure, 
32571-72.  Would  leave  the  landlord  the  power  ot 
evicting  a tenant,  but  giving  the  tenant  the  fullest 
compensation  for  his  possessory  right,  32573-4. 
Pixin"  of  rent,  cases  of  dispute,  &c.,  to  be  settled  by 
the  Commission,  32575-83.  Both  landlords  and 
tenants  agree  in  thinking  the  County  Court  most 
unsatisfactory;  absurd  decisions,  32584-86.  Ap- 
peals from  County  Judges  not  numerous,  the  expense 
is  so  ruinous,  32587.  Pew  cases  of  harsh  evictions, 
has  met  with  only  ten  very  hard  cases  since  August, 
1879  32588-93.  Would  abolish  scale  of  compen- 
sation for  disturbance  altogether;  consolidation 
must  be  promoted  ; would  give  fullest  measure  ot 
compensation  for  improvements,  but  none  for  mere 
disturbance,  which,  in  his  opinion,  has  failed  to 
work,  32594-601.  Advocates  perfect  freedom  ot 
prices  as  regards  sales  of  interest,  32602-7. 


Qood  Mr.  William  John,  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  Office, 

■ Pinglas  House,  Finglas,  County  Dublin.— 
Dublin. 

Has  been  engaged  in  agriculture  since  boyhood, 
32611.  Superintendent  in  various  districts  of  land 
improvements,  32614-16.  Improvements  by  Lord 
Arran.  The  old  rundale  system  abolished,  32617. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Lord  Arran  for  so  doing, 
32619-27.  Their  improved  condition  since  the 
change,  32628-32.  The  tenantry  imposed  on  by 
the  agent.  32633-39,  and  the  gamboge  men,  32640, 
or  men  who  supplied  the  people  with  credit, 
32641-44-  Prieze  and  linen  manufactured  by  the 
tenantry,  32646-52.  Tie  people  take  great  pride 
in  their  manufactures,  and  are  very  tasty,  32653. 
Was  for  21  years  editor  of  the  Irish  Farmers 
Gazette,  and  has  been  engaged  in  valuing  improve- 
ments for  claims  under  Land  Act,  32653-59.  Was 
engaged  in  the  cases  of  Thompson  v.  Merley, 
Mr  Battersby  v.  Lord  Darnley,  and  Tracey  v. 
Fitzwilliam  Dick,  32660-62.  Published  a critique 
on  the  case  of  Trye  v.  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
32663.  Considers  the  act  deficient  from  beginning 
to  end,  32664.  County  Court  Judges  not  qualified 
to  assess  value  of  tillage  or  manures,  32665.  Sug- 
gest a tribunal  of  respectable  farmers  and  two 
proprietors,  or  as  in  England,  professional  appraisers 
might  be  employed,  32666-8.  Unsatisfactory 
decision  of  Judge  Morris  in  the  case  of  Battersby  v. 
Lord  Darnley,  32669-75.  Would  not  allow  a 
chairman  to  be  a judge  without  a jury,  32677-78. 
Tenants  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  tribunal, 
32679-80.  Would  give  an  appeal  to  the  judge  of 
assize  32681-88.  In  favour  of  peasant  proprietary 
if  a tenant  can  purchase  by  himself,  32691-2.  Is 
afraid,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  that  in  the 
case  of  Government  advances,  the  tenants-  would 


repudiate  the  debt,  32693-95,  as  they-  haye  clone 
in  the  case  of  the  Shannon  improvement  loan, 
32696-32700,  32717-22.  Would  not  allow  a 

proprietary  of  less  than  50  or  100  “res  Joeinj, 
hopeful  of  any  success  under  that  amount,.  327  01- 2. 
Would  not  force  landlords  to  sell,  but  would  give 
facilities  to  landlords  to  sell  and  tenants  to  purchase, 
32704-5.  Suggests  that  landlords  should  buy  up 
tenant-right,  by  purchasing  it  under  the  Bright 
clauses,  32708-11.  Larger  tenants  are  purchasing 
out  the  smaller  ones  as  quickly  as  possible,  32715. 
Thinks  there  have;  been  no  increases  ot  rent  on 
Lord  Arran’s  estate  since  1864,  32723-27. 

O’Brien,  Murrough,  Esq.,  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners’ Office,  Dublin. — Dublin. 

Valuer  to  Church  Commissioners,  32 1 28-30. 
Farms  sold  by  Church  Commissioners  were  small, 
highly  rented,  and  were  sold  at  high  prices, 
32731-32  32995-96.  Condition  of  purchasers 

generally ' improved,  32733-32738  32989  Con- 
dition  of  purchasers  of  Ardstraw  Glebe,  32741-44. 
Condition  of  tenants  and  purchasers  on  Temple- 
crone, and  amountof interestdue, 32746-79.  Method 
of  collection  of  interest  by  Church  Commissioners, 
327’81-84.  Condition  of  purchasers  on  Baffin- 
temple  Glebe,  county  Armagh,  32786-32904. 
Buies  of  Church  Commissioners  limiting  loans  m 
case  of  small  purchasers,  32906-909.  Church 
Land  nearly- all  sold,  32912.  Explanation  as  to 
valuation  by  Church  Commissioners  when  selling 
and  prices  obtained,  3201 3-22.  Purchasers  subject 
to  a mortgage  to  Commissioners  can  sell  if  in 
difficulties,  32923-25.  Under  Church  Act  fth 
purchase-money  lent  at  4 per  cent.  32926.  Cost 
of  conveyances  excessive,  desirability  of  avoiding 
this,  and  applying  Record  of  title  to  small  estates, 
32926-33.  Prices  obtained  by  Church  Com- 
missioners lower  during  past  two  years,  32934-39. 
Desire  to  buy  on  part  of  tenants,  32940-42.  Con- 
dition of  purchasers  inRaymochy,  county  Donegal, 
and  prices  obtained  on  re-sale  of  farms,  32943-46. 
Improvements  by  purchasers  in  Derry,  32947-51. 
Applications  for  reduction  of  interest  refused  by 
Church  Commisssoners,  32593—32992-94.  Arrears 
of  interest  to  Church  Commissioners  amounted  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  rules  as  to  payment  of  instalments, 
32954-63.  Explanation  of  accounts  of  Church 
Commissioners,  32964-70.  Explanation  of  Parlia- 
mentary returns  made  by  Church  Commissioners, 
32972-75.  Glebe  lands  generally  purchased  by  the 
occupiers,  32976-83.  A few  tenant  purchasers 
have  obtained  loans  under  Relief  Act  of  1879, 
32984-86.  No  tendency  to  injurious  subdivision, 
32989-90,  33001-3.  No  repudiation  of  loans  by 
purchasers,  32991.  Desirability  of  facilitating 
labourers  and  small  farmers  becoming  owners, 
32997-33000.  Greater  facilities  for  purchase  might 
be  given  to  tenants,  processes  of  law  simplified,  costs 
reduced,  untechnical  explanations  given,  33005-8. 
Sale  of  purchasers  interests  should  be  facilitated, 
33009-13.  Condition  of  purchasers  on  sundry 
Glebes  in  county  Donegal,  33014-29.  Purchase  of 
small  farms  in  Limerick,  'and  improvements  in  pro- 
gress by  labourers  returned  from  America,  33030-37. 


Dufferin,  The  Earl  of,  Clandeboye,  County  Down, 
Landowner. — Dublin. 

Has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  Ulster 
tenant-right,  both  before  and  after  passing  of  Land 
Act,  33038-39.  The  leasehold  system  has  prevailed 
on  his  estate  since  1604,  with  lease  for  various 
terms,  33040-43.  Gradually  the  whole  estate  was 
held  under  lease  ; generally  for  lives  of  the  Royal 
Pamily ; these  by  degrees  fell  out,  and  were  not  re- 
newed for  some  years  till,  at  the  expressed  wish  ol 
the  tenantry,  a new  lease  was  drawn  up,  and  prov- 
ing satisfactory  was  accepted  by  almost  all  of  them, 
33044-45.  Denies  that  tenant-right  can  exist  to 
the  end  of  a lease,  unless  the  custom  existed— was 
so  established — before  the  lease  was  made,  33050—1- 
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Ditfferin,  Tlie  Earl  of — continued. 

Proves  tenant-right  did  not  exist  on  his  estate  in 
1692,  33051—3.  All  his  leases,  from  the  very 
earliest,  contained  clauses  of  surrender  and  non- 
alienationj  33054—6.  The  contention  that  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  was  the  origin  of  tenant-right 
entirely  unfounded,  33057—64.  His  opinion  of  its 
origin,  33065.  Recognises  tenant-right  on  those 
portions  of  his  estates,  bought  from  other  people,  by 
whom  it  was  allowed  before  he  purchased,  33068-71. 
Yearly  tenants  can  assign  by  deed,  33072.  But 
landlord  can  serve  notice  on  incoming  tenant, 
33072-3.  English  law  recognised  in  North  of 
Ireland,  33074.  Sales  not  allowed;  never  had  a 
sei’ious  dispute  with  his  tenants ; thinks  they  are 
satisfied  with  his  management ; allows  sale  of 
interest  in  lease,  but  not  at  competition  prices, 
33078.  The  new  lease  was  granted  in  1868  for  21 
years,  33079-80.  With  covenant  that  if  tenant 
die  intestate  the  property  should  revert  to  landlord, 
33081-83.  Allows  leaseholders  to  sell  under 
certain  conditions,  marked  at  back  of  lease,  33088. 
Does  not  turn  tenant  out  at  end  of  lease ; should  he 
leave,  gives  him  compensation,  33093-4.  Made  a 
speech  in  Parliament  twenty-five  years  ago,  advoca- 
ting the  right  of  a tenant,  whether  a lessee  or  a 
tenant  at  will,  to  compensation  for  improvements 
and  for  disturbance ; illustrations  of  this  on  his  own 
estate,  33095-96.  On  coming  of  age  reduced  Ms 
rents  by  £2,000  a-year;  saw  at  once  that  if  he 
allowed  it,  the  tenants  would  sell  that  reduction,  so 
that  an  incoming  tenant  would  probably  be  paying 
a third  more  rent  than  he  wished  him  to  pay ; has 
expended,  either  as  Compensation  for  impx’ovements 
or  in  improvements  made  by  himself,  at  least 
£85,000,  including  the  accumulated  value  of  the  ' 
reduction,  33097—99.  Did  not  charge  any  interest 
or  raise  the  rents ; has  sometimes  made  a slight  in- 
crease on  an  old  lease  falling  in,  33100.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  £85,000,  has  spent  £65,000  on  improving 
land  in  his  own  hands,  33101-3.  Had  case  in  court, 
claiming  tenant-light ; judge  decided  there  was 
none,  33103-5.  In  favour  of  tenant-right  where  it 
exists,  but  against  any  imposition  of  tenant-right ; 
illustration  of  its  injustice,  33107-16.  . Considers 
Ulster  would  be  more  prosperous  under  a system 
of  leasehold  tenure  than  under  tenant-light, 
33118-20.  States  reasons  for  not  extending  Ulster 
tenant-right  to  Ireland,  and  his  objections  to  the 
three  P’s  for  the  North,  on  acconnt  of  its  injustice, 
33121-24.  Three  courses  open  to  the  Government 
— one  is  to  improve  in  its  details  the  existing  Act, 
and  render  it  effectual  wherever  it  has  been  found 
deficient,  33125-7.  The  second  is  to  extend  tenant- 
right  to  Ireland,  the  three  F’s  or  some  scheme  of 
the  kind,  33128-9.  The  last  to  create  a peasant 
proprietorship  ; illustration  of  its  working, 
33129-36.  Injustice  of  the  three  E’s  to  landlords, 
case  in  point,  33138—39.  If  the  Government  could 
establish  an  extensive  jurisdiction,,  and  if  it  could 
be  made  an  ambulatory  court,  thinks  the  landlords 
would  be  content  to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  that  court ; further  objections  to  the  three  F’s; 
position  of  landlords  after  they  have  been  brought 
into  existence,  33139-44.  If  landlords  are  con- 
verted into  rent- chargers,  the  consequence  would 
be  an  enormous  increase  of  absenteeism,  as  land- 
lords would  have  no  interest  in  or  power  over  their 
properties,  simply  receiving  tlieir  rents,  and  nothing 
more,  33158-62.  Further  illustrations  on  this 
point,  33165-66.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  great 
endeavour  should  be  to  try  and  give  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  country  into  the  hands 
of  its  cultivators ; England  to  advance  a large  sum 
of  money ; at  the  same  time,  would  promulgate  the 
three  F’s,  or  any  scheme  considered  to  be  advisable ; 
would  then,  with  the  money  advanced  by  England, 
buy  up  the  estates  of  those  landlords  who  did  not 
VKh  to  remain  under  the  three  F’s ; would  appoint 
a Commission  for  tMs  purpose ; further  details  of 


his  scheme,  which  mainly  applies  to  landlords  who 
discredit  the  three  F’s,  and  consider  it  an  injustice, 
those  he  would  force  to  sell,  33168-74.  Still 
further  explanation  of  his  scheme,  and  details  as  to 
the  powers  of  his  proposed  Commission,  33177-85. 
The  question  of  rent  the  great  difficulty ; considers, 
however,  that  if  his  scheme  were  earned  out,  the 
tenants  should  continue  at  the  same  rent  that  they 
had  hitherto  paid ; but  has  not  as  yet  given  this 
question  very  much  consideration,  33186-91. 
Would  not  force  the  threeF’s  on  any  landlord,  33192. 
If  they  did  not  like  it,  would  force  them  to  sell, 
33192-4. 

Rochfort,  William,  Esq.,  Bunin  House,  Carlow  and 
Dublin,  Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Agent  to  Lord  Howth,  under  Agent  to  Lord 
Landsdowne  in  the  Queen’s  county,  33195-6.  The 
greater  part  of  Lord  Howth’s  estate  is  leased,  33202. 
Yearly  tenants  have  no  power  to  sell,  permitted  in 
case  of  leaseholders,  subject  to  landlord’s  approval 
of  incoming  tenant,  with  no  claim  at  end  of  lease 
for  the  money  that  has  passed,  33203.  Claim  for 
renewal  or  compensation  at  fall  of  lease  not  admitted, 
but  as  a rule  tenant  gets  renewed  lease  on  reasonable 
terms,  in  fact  gets  the  preference  if  there  is  nothing 
against  him,  33204.  Entire  county  cess  paid  by 
tenants,  usual  lease  is  for  thirty-two  years,  33205-6. 
Large  holdings  held  on  long  leases  by  middlemen 
deriving  large  profit  rents ; Lord  Howth  is  anxious 
that  any  improvements  made  during  these  leases 
should  be  secured  to  the  occupying  tenants  and  not 
to  the  middlemen,  who  have  already  derived  great 
profit,  33207—12.  Most  of  the  improvements  have- 
been  effected  by  tenants  under  lease.  • Much  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  yearly  tenant,  labourers" 
cottages  built  by  landlord,  tenants  not  charged,. 
33213-15,  33219.  Up  to  passing  of  Land  Act 
pipes  and  the  tiles  were  supplied  to  tenants  for 
drainage  purposes,  since  then  discontinued,  but  . 
money  is  borrowed  from  Board  of  Works,  tenant  . 
being  charged  3£  percent,  33216.  Labourers  hold 
in  most  cases  from  the  tenants,  but  in  a few  instances  . 
direct  from  landlord,  cottages  given  as  part  of  their 
wages,  3321S-21.  Gn  property  of -witness’s  father, 
tenancies  are  half  leasehold,  half-yearly,  sale  allowed 
in  both  cases,  33222-23.  Property  situated  in 
Carlow,  Queen’s  county,  and  Dublin,  rent  not  raised 
for  over  forty  years,  not  even  in  case  of  sale,  33224. 

Sale  allowed  subject  to  strict  right  of  veto,  33226-28. 
No  question  of  rent  has  arisen,  rents  always  were 
paid,  only  one  arrear  this  year  in  Carlow  and. 
Queen’s  county,  33230-1.  Bent  on  Lord  Howth’s. 
estate  well  paid,  few  attempts  at  evasion,  33233-3. 
Tenants  appear  very  willing  to  take  renewals  of  " 
leases,  with  slight  increase,  case  in  point,  33234-36. 
Only  one  ejectment  on  title  since  1876,  circumstances,- 
of  case,  33237—40.  But  one  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  during  same  period,  33242. 
Considers  that  a County  Court  judge  is  very  often 
not  Competent  to  settle  the  question  brought  before 
him,  33243-44.  Infavourof  Government  arbitration 
in  cases  of  disputes.  Skilled  men,  who  would  to  a 
great  extent  take  the  place  of  the  County  Court 
judge,  33244—45.  Tenants  afraid  to  go  into  Court, 
expenses  so  great ; instance  showing  costs  of  land 
claim,  33246-55.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  land  Act 
failed  in  protecting  small  holders  from  liability  to 
pay  exacting  rents,  33255.  Considers  large  men 
can  protect  themselves,  33256.  Suggests  that  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  these  small  holders  that  the 
Government  should  interfere  in  the  question  of  rent 
33278-80.  His  views  on  the  right  of  landlords  to 
raise  rent  on  tenants’  improvements ; class  of  im- 
provements that  might  warrant  a reasonable  increase, 
33203-72.  Has  had  no  difficulty  in  regulating 
rents,  always  employs  a practical  farmer,  with  in- 
structions not  to  value  on  tenants’  improvements, 
but  to  value  on  the  increased  prices,  and  as  he  found 
the -land  naturally  good  or  bad,  33273.  Difficulty 
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Rochfort,  William — continued. 

as  to  what  instructions  should  be  given  to  Govern- 
ment valuators  in  case  of  State  interference,  33281- 
82.  Griffith’s  valuation  not  being  uniform,  would 
not  do  as  a basis  to  calculate  future  rents  upon, 
33283-84.  Is  against  erecting  any  tribunal  to  say 
what  a fair  rent  is ; considers  that  a fair  rent  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  when  both  parties  are  in  a 
position  to  contract  independently,  33286.  In 
favour  of  tenant  purchasing  their  holdings,  no  matter 
how  small,  33287-94.  If  they  become  insolvent 
could  sell, farms  would  thus  be  consolidated,  33295—6. 
Must  be  done  gradually,  33297.  Would  select 
cases,  would  appoint  a Commission  to  cany  this  out, 
sufficient  land  ready  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  33298.  Would  restrict  subletting 
and  subdivision  while  instalments  were  owing,  but 
considers  this  to  be  a diminishing  danger,  33299-304. 
Government  should  advance  whole  purchase-money 
to  prevent  tenants  borrowing  at  ruinous  rates  of 
interest,  33306-9.  Scheme  for  carrying  out  peasant 
proprietorship,  33310-11.  Would  make  arbitration 
compulsory,  case  in  point,  33312,  33316.  In  cases 
of  combination  landlord  to  have  power  to  recover 
rent  off  the  barony,  33313-15.  Suggests  that  the 
six  months  allowed  to  the  tenant  for  redemption 
might  commence  with  the  date  of  the  decree,  and 
not  from  the  taking  of  possession,  33316. 


Hamilton,  James  P.,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Mossville,  Glenties, 
County  Donegal,  Recorder  of  Cork.—  Dublin. 

Formerly  County  Court  judge  for  county  Sligo, 
33317.  Definitions  of  Ulster  tenant-right,  33319. 
Various  usages  on  Ulster  estates,  33320-21.  No 
Chairman  would  admit  validity  of  any  usage  in-  * 
troduced  since  Land  Act,  33322.  In  Sligo  and 
Cork  many  landlords  permit  tenants  to  sell  then- 
interest,  33324.  Has  made  awards  under  7th 
section  of  Land  Act,  33325.  Had  hardly  any  land 
cases  on  the  large  estates  in  county  Sligo,  33328. 
Has  had  some  peculiar  cases  in  Cork,  thinks  the 
“hard”  cases  have  all  been  by  landlords,  whose 
own  necessities  made  them  press  up  rents,  bad  case 
in  point,  33331.  Particulars  of  case  in  court  to 
register  improvements  by  a tenant  on  Lord  Egmont’s 
property,  33332-39.  Would  raise  scale  of  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,  33340-43  Has  rarely 
however,  given  the  maximum,  33344.  Has  had 
no  cases  of  capricious  evictions,  nor  of  evictions 
for  the  purpose  of  unfair  rent  raising,  33345. 
County  Court  Judges  act,  in  fact,  as  arbitrators  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  means  employed  by 
them  for  arriving  at  a fair  decision  as  to  rent, 
33347-50.  Has  in  some  cases  visited  the  land, 
gives  instance,  33351.  What  constitutes  a capri- 
cious eviction  in  his  opinion,  35352-54.  Is  certain 
tenants  are  not  deterred  from,  coming  into  court 
from  fear  of  expense,  if  they  have  any  ground  for  a 
claim.  33355-59.  Finds  claims  for  improvements 
very  extravagant  as  a rule,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants,  33360-62.  Two  instances  of  extrava- 
gant prices  being  given  for  tenant-right,  33364-68. 
Considers  that  if  peasant  proprietary  were  extended 
o-enerally,  it  would  ruin  the  country,  and  ultimately 
end  in  injury  to  the  small  proprietors  themselves, 
but  is  in  favour  of  enabling  a man  who  can  produce 
a substantial  part  of  the  purchase-money  to  become 
a proprietor,  33369-73.  But  if  it  was  made 
universal,  it  would  drive  the  gentry  out  of  the 
.country.  Thinks  from  experience  that  the  tenantry 
would  repudiate  the  instalments  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  33374-96.  Expense  of  investigating 
title  stands  in  way  of  the  full  operation  of  the  Bright 
.clauses,  if  that  could  be  avoided  and  land  valued 
by  Government  valuators,  there  would  be  many 
desirable  and  industrious  men  of  the  farming  class 
purchasing,  33397-98.  Against  compelling  land- 
lords to  sell,  33399.  Purchase-money  to  be  invested 
in  trustees,  33400-403.  Considers  it  very  desirable 


to  enable  bona  fide  substantial  tenants  to  become 
purchasers,  33405.  Reclamation  on  a large  scale 
generally  a failure,  case  in  point,  33406-10.  An 
industrious  tenant  can  and  does  reclaim  with  profit. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  question  consists  in 
some  mode  of  preventing  the  unfair  raising  of  rents. 
Suggestions  on  this  point,  33411.  Instance  of 
tenant  refusing  to  go  back  into  possession  on  dispute 
being  settled  by  judge,  preferring  to  get  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance  as  he  could  not  live  under  the 
landlord,  33412.  In  many  cases  they  accept  the 
rent  settled  by  judge  rather  than  go  out,  33413-17. 
Considers  that  all  the  County  Court  judges  lean,  if  at 
all,  towards  the  tenants,  3341S.  Tenants,  as  a rule, 
do  not  complain  of  too  high  rents  on  the  large  estates, 
33421.  Further  suggestions  for  an  amended  Land 
Act,  33424-39.  Sees  no  necessity  for  fixity  of 
tenure,  33440-41.  But  would  prevent  capricious 
evictions  by  putting  very  heavy  damages  on  the 
landlord,  33442.  V ery  few  executions  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  decrees  for  ejectment  issued  in 
county  Sligo,  the  same  rule  applies  to  county  Cork. 
Considers  six  months  from  date  of  the  decree, 
allows  sufficient  time  for  redemption,  33445-50. 

Roberts , George  Collins,  Esq.,  Summerhill,  Enniscorthy , 

County  Wexford,  Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Agent  to  Lord  Portsmouth  in  county  Wexford, 
for  last  thirty-seven  years,  33452.  Considers  the 
Portsmouth  tenant-right  is  advantageous  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  especially  perhaps  to  the 
landlord,  33461.  Tenants  have  free  sale  of  their 
interest,  both  in  town  and  country,  33462.  They 
have  also  the  privilege  of  selling  their  interest  in 
townparks,  which  are  held  at  will,  the  farms 
generally  on  the  estate  being  held  by  lease,  33463. 
Statistics  of  the  estate,  33465-94.  Farm  leases  are 
riven  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years ; in  the 
town  renewal  leases  for  sixty-one  years,  and  in  some 
cases  for  good  substantial  buildings,' costing  over  a 
certain  sum — for  ninety-nine  years,  33496-502. 
Right  of  sale  by  public  auction  since  1822,  33503. 
Safe  of  interest  in  these  leases  allowed,  33504-6. 
Claim  at  end  of  lease  and  tenant’s  right  to  a renewal 
always  recognised,  33507-11.  In  most  cases  of  a 
change  of  tenantry  a slight  increase  is  made  on  the 
rents,  33512-16.  Tenants’  improvements  not 
valued,  means  of  ascertaining  rent,  33517-22.  In 
many  cases  rents  have  not  been  increased  for  fifty 
years,  leases  having  been  continued,  33523-26. 
Considers  Griffith’s  valuation  about  one-fourth  below 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  rent  adjudged  in  this 
scale.  Most  of  the  tenants  satisfied,  33531-35. 
Never  had  a capricious  eviction,  33537.  Illustration 
of  the  considerate  way  in  which  the  tenants  are 
treated,  only  three  ejectments  served  and  actually 
executed  since  1868,  33543.  Details  of  these  three 
instances,  33543-57.  List  of  prices  of  farms  sold 
on  the  estate,  33559-61.  System  of  tenant-right 
adopted  on  Lord  Portsmouth’s  property,  33563. 
This  system  has  worked  well,  the  tenantry  being 
prosperous  and  contented,  rents  well  paid,  and  with- 
out any  trouble,  but  gave  10  per  cent,  reduction, 
Has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  landlord,  as  it  has 
done  away  with  middemen,  33566-79.  Many  land- 
lords in  the  district  allow  right  of  sale,  33580.  Never 
had  a case  in  the  Land  Courts,  33581.  Believes  a 
custom  like  Lord  Portsmouth’s,  if  established  all 
over  the  county,  would  be  beneficial,  33586.  Sug- 
gestion for  a tribunal  to  fix  rents  in  favour  of 
appointing  assessors  to  aid  County  Court  judge, 
33594-604. 

Ganly,  Mr.  James,  Usher’s-quay,  Dublin,  Cattle  and 
Wool  Salesman,  <&c. — Dublin. 

Farms  seventy-five  acres  in  county  Longford 
under  lease  from  Captain  Douglas,  33612—14.  Con- 
siders the  Act  does  not  sufficiently  protect  small 
holdings,  scale  of  compensation  not  being  high 
enough,  33623-26.  Tenants  were  anxious  enough 
to  take  leases  until  the  general  depression  of  the 
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Gcmly,  James — continued. 

last  four  years,  rents  under  lease  being  lower  than 
under  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  33627-30. 
Rents  generally  raised  on  fall  of  lease,  or  change  of 
tenancy,  33631—33.  Considers  the  condition  of  a 
leaseholder  better  than  that  of  a tenant  from  year 
to  year,  33637— 38.  As  a rule  tenants  make  any 
improvements  that  are  made,  33639-40.  The 
depression  of  the  last  four  years  has  stopped  rent- 
raising, which  had  increased  since  the  Act,  36641- 
42.  The  Land  Act  encouraged  tenants  to  improve, 
33648—49.  Small  tenants  have  no  protection ; com- 
pensation no  equivalent  for  being  evicted,  33650-1. 
Should  have  fixity  of  tenure  as  long  as  they  pay 
their  rents,  33652-3.  Tenants  are  often  forced 
into  taking  leases  for  thirty-one  years,  contracting 
themselves  out  of  the  Land  Act,  33654-55.  Bright 
clauses  have  not  worked  well,  33657-59.  Too  many 
restrictions  and  limitations,  33660.  Small  tenant 
proprietors  would  not  be  able  to  live,  and  would 
divide  and  subdivide ; peasant  proprietary  would,  in 
time,  end  in  a new  and  worse  set  of  landlords  than 
the  present  ones,  33664-76.  Much  waste  land 
that  might  be  reclaimed,  but  does  not  think  these 
waste  lands  would  be  adapted  to  a small  proprie- 
tary ; illustrates  this,  33678-85.  Suggests  scheme 
for  a Minister  of  Agriculture,  33685-87.  At 
present  tenants  are  afraid  to  improve  for  fear  of 
their  rents  being  raised,  33688. 

Moore,  Cecil,  Esq.,  Registrar,  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
The  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  Cos.  Tyrone  and 
Armagh; — Dublin. 

Was  for  eighteen  years  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor 
for  county  Tyrone,  33691.  Was  also  receiver  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  counties  Tyrone  and 
Armagh,  33693.  Was  also  a tenant  farmer,  and 
had,  as  a Solicitor,  a large  practice  in  land  cases, 
33693—96.  Has  acted  professionally  for  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  counties  Fermanagh,  Derry, 
Armagh,  and  Down,  33699-701.  Gives  list  of 
estates  he  was  well . acquainted  with,  33702-04. 
Tenant-right  at  the  end  of  a lease  was  recognised  to 
a limited  extent  before  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  but  not 
as  a rule;  was  recognised  on  Lord  Belmore’s  estate  in 
Tyrone,  33706.  Case  of  its  proof  in  Court  on  Drapers 
Company’s  estate  in  Derry,  33707.  Ulster  custom 
extends  practically  over  the  whole  province,  33708. 
Suggests  that  a tenant  should  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
farm  for  as  much  as  he  could  get,  unrestricted  by 
office  rules,  whether  tenant-right  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted on  the  estate  or  not,  337 09.  Landlord  to  have 
the  right  of  purchase  at  the  highest  price,  and  to 
object  to  a purchaser  as  tenant,  showing  reasonable 
objection,  33710.  Rent-raising  may  have  injured 
tenant-right  on  some  estates,  but  has  certainly  not 
on  any  of  the  large  estates  he  is  acquainted  with, 
33711-12.  No  raising  of  rents  on  the  class  of 
estates  he  refers  to,  33715.  Proposal  of  Lord 
Powerscourt  to  sell  his  Tyrone  estate  to  the 
tenantry  refused,  the  tenants  on  the  estate  would 
not  take  a thirty-one  years’  lease,  considering 
they  were  better  off  as  tenants  from  year  to  year# 
33716-17.  Further  details  of  the  sale  of  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  property,  33718-38.  Rent  was 
finally  settled  by  arbitrators  on  what  was  consi- 
dered  a fair  basis,  and  the  estate  sold  on  that  basis, 
33740-46.  Great  want  of  a proper  tribunal  to  fix 
rents,  337 47-48.  Knows  instances  of  tenants  being 
badly  treated ; . case  in  point,  33748-49.  Suggests 
that  a valuator  should  be  appointed  for  every 
county  in  Ireland,  who  should  hear  cases,  and  judge 
wiiat  the  rent  should  be ; would  give  an  appeal  to 
™e  judge  of  assize  if  either  party  objected,  33754. 
t>oes  not  consider  the  County  Court  a fit  tribunal 
voiVa?Ue  *,anc*’  33755-6.  Also  suggests  that  each 
valuator  should  report  to  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who 
snouid  keep  a book  for  the  purpose,  33758.  Rent 
so  fixed  to  last  at  least  twenty  years,  33759-10. 
improvements  on  either  side  should  be  excluded  from 


valuation  for  rent,  33761-62.  As  a rule  tenants  make 
the  improvements,  33763.  Case  of  a property  in 
Tyrone  being  sold  for  forty-eight  years’  purchase,  and 
in  consequence  the  tenants  have  been  rented  on  their 
own  improvements,  33769-71.  Disputes  as  to  rent 
frequently  settled  by  the  Chairman,  33772'-4.  Thinks 
if  disputes  as  to  rent  could  be  entertained  in.  Court 
without  notice  to  quit  there  would  be  a great  deal 
of  litigation,  33775.  At  present  they  are  brought 
into  Court  by  service  of  notice  to  quit;  numerous 
cases  of  notices  to  quit  and  land  claims  on  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  estate  in  dispute  about  rent,  33776-79. 
Costs  in  Land  Court  not  very  extravagant,  valuators 
the  chief  expense,  33782-85.  Costs  depeud  very 
much  on  the  amount  of  the  claim ; in  case  of  a dismiss 
each  party  generally  pays  his  own  costs  ; in  a claim 
for  £100  the  costs  would  be  about  £8,  33786-88.  In 
cases  of  appeal  the  civil  bill  scale  of  costs  is  used, 
33789-91.  Not  many  leases  in  his  district,  33795. 
Not  much  change  in  rents  since  Land  Act,  33797. 
Sale  of  tenant-right  allows  tenant  more  than  the  com- 
pensation ; gives  cases  in  point,  33799-806.  Similar 
instance  of  high  tenant-right  on  the  Drapers’  estate, 
33808-10.  A fine  very  seldom  given  on  taking  out 
lease,  exception  to  this,  33813-15.  Very  little 
difference  as  regards  farming  between  leaseholders 
and  yearly  tenancies,  33816-17.  Attributes  the 
superior  prosperity  of  Ulster  to  tenant-right, 
33821-25.  The  whole  of  Ulster  greatly  benefited 
by  the  Land  Act ; would  extend  the  Ulster  custom 
to  all  Ireland,  33S27— 31.  Considers  free  sale  the 
main  object,  subject  to  the  landlord's  right  to  an  in- 
creased rent  at  the  proper  time,  33831-32.  If  a ten- 
ant were  disturbed  by  imposition  of  unduly  increased 
rent  would  give  him  additional  years’  compensation 
for  disturbance,  33833-35.  Knows  of  a great  many 
tenants  who  purchased  glebe  lands ; so  far  it  has 
turned  out  well,  but  not  sure  of  the  future  working, 
thinks  as  soon  as  they  become  owners  they  will 
create  a tenantry,  33842-48.  Too  many  restric- 
tions and  limitations  in  case  of  people  borrowing 
money  from  Board  of  Works;  instances  in  point, 
33849-51.  Agaiust  forcing  landlords  to  sell, 
33853-54.  If  a landlord  was  willing  to  sell,  con- 
siders the  Board  of  Works  would  be  quite  safe  in 
advancing  the  whole  purchase-money  to  an  indus- 
trious tenant  purchasing  the  fee,  33855-57.  In  fact 
the  Board  of  Works  might  act  much  more  liberally 
and  be  quite  safe  where  Ulster  tenant-right  exists, 
33858—60.  No  legislation  required  ■with  regard  to 
waste  lands ; waste  land  is  subject  to  tenancy  on 
estates,  33874-7.  Illustration  in  point,  33875. 
Does  not  consider  that  there  could  be  any  improve- 
ment in  the  definition  of  townpax-ks  in  the  Act — 
the  difficulty  is  what  is  a town,  and  what  is 
not,  33887-92.  Suggestions  for  alteration  of  the 
existing  law,  33898.  Does  not  consider  that  the 
establishment  of  the  three  F’s  would  injure  land- 
lords’ interests  in  any  way,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
have  no  claim  for  compensation  on  tlie  State.  If  the 
legislation  is  a good  one,  sees  no  injustice  in  foreing 
landloi-ds  to  accept  it  or  sell,  33903-08.  The  ex 
tension  of  Ulster  custom  would  be  no  injustice,  as 
a landlord  can  protect  himself,  and  generally  does 
by  an  increased  rent  on  his  own  improvements, 
33910-15.  If  a landlox-d  wishes  to  remove  a tenant 
he  ought  to  pay  a high  sum  for  the  compulsory 
removal,  33923.  W ould  give  landlords  whose  lands 
were  let  under  the  market  value  the  power  of 
appealing  to  the  Coui-t  to  raise  them  ; considers  it 
only  their  right ; mentions  several  estates  where 
rents  might  be  fairly  raised,  33932-37. 

Townshehd,  C.  Uniacke,  Esq.,  15,  Moleswortli-street, 
Dublin,  Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Gave  evidence  previously  (1570)  as  to  Griffith’s 
valuation ; further  adds — that  Sir  R.  Griffith,  in 
1 844,  in  his  “ Outline  of  System  of  General  Valuation 
of  Ireland,”  states  that  if  one-third  be  added  to  his 
valuation  the  result  will  give  neai-ly  the  full  rent 
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Townshend,  C.  Uniacke — continued. 

value.  Valuations  not  equable  nor  reliable, 
33938-41.  Tenant-right  varies  in  value  with  the 
times  ; instances  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath 
in  Ulster  where  in  1851-4  it  had  ceased  to  exist, 
but  has  ’since  resumed  its  full  force,  33941-50. 
Shows  hard  dealing  on  creditors  part ; mentions  in- 
stance in  Ulster  when  the  tenant-right  of  a farm 
was  sold  by  a creditor  for  half  the  tenant-right  it 
was  worth,  33951-8.  States  opinion  that  office 
rules  existing  prior  to  1870  were  legalized  by  Land. 
Act  of  1870  as  portion  of  the  usages.  The  call  tor 
the  three  F’s  out  of  Ulster  and  the  effort  to  break 
down  office  rules  in  Ulster  have  all  the  same  object, 
namely,  the  effort  on  the  tenant’s  part  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  “unearned  increment.”  Objects 
to  free  sale  where  it  had  not  previousely  existed, 
unless  coupled  with  compensation  to  the  landlord. 
Objects  to  it  also  because  it  would  introduce  com- 
petition in  its  most  aggravated  form,  depriving  the 
incoming  tenant  of  capital  and  shutting  out  the 
poor  man,  33953.  And  because  is  would  originate 
and  perpetuate  excessive  rents,  33956-58.  The 
proposal  of  fair  rents  and  free  sale  means  the  tying 
up  of  the  landlord’s  hands,  and  the  transferrence  of 
his  freedom,  and  of  some  of  his  property  to  the 
tenant,  and  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic.  Objects 
to  valuation  by  the  State  for-  rent  purposes, 
33959-64.  Objects  to  interference  in  fixing  fair 
rents.  Existing  rents  in  Ireland  are,  as  a rule, 
not  competition  rents.  Lands  would  let  at  a much 
higher  rent  than  at  present  if  in  owners’  hands, 
333967-83,  33986-93.  Suggests  change  as  regards 
County  Court  Judges,  namely,  in  all  land  cases 
the  substitution  of  Provincial  for  County  Court 
Judges  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision, 
33984-5.  In  any  future  legislation  regard  should 
be  had  in  the  interests  of  proprietors  to  the  enor- 
mous outlay  made  by  them  upon  improvements, 
33995-34000.  Regarding  some  difficulties  arising 
in  the  working  of  the  Land  Act.  Improvements 
by  landlords  checked  owing  to  risk  of  having  to 
pay  over  again  therefor,  and  also  disturbance  com- 
pensation thereupon,  34001.  Difficulty  when  tenant 
dies  as  to  who  is  the  legal  successor,  34001.  Pro- 
bate or  administration  seldom  taken  out  by  tenants. 
•Considerable  consequent  loss  to  the  State.  Re- 
presentation should  be  compulsory,  34009.  Then 
ao-ain,  the  value  of  an  estate,  where  there  are 
niaav  tenants  in  occupation,  has  been  depreciated 
on  sale  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Land  Act.  As 
regards  the  use  of  police  at  evictions,  has  only  upon 
two  occasions  in  an  experience  of  twenty-nine  years 
had  occasion  to  make  use  of  their  services,  34009-10. 
Regarding  recent  distress,  states  poverty  is  chronic 
in  the  West,  and  that  the  special  cause  of  extra 
distress  there  in  1879-80  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
employment  for  the  migratory  labourers  at  the  har- 
vest in  England  in  1879,  coupled  with  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  at  home.  Distress  in  other  dis- 
tricts greatly  exaggerated,  34011-18.  Apart  from 
the  West,  excessive  credit  previously  given  by 
bankers  and  traders  was  suddenly  withdrawn  caus- 
in'* great  financial  difficulty,  34019-20.  Instance 
riven  in  Co.  Kilkenny  of  hard  treatment  of  a tenant 
in  sale  of  his  farm  by  a creditor  who  purchased  up 
the  interest  for  himself  at  one  fifth  of  the  tenant- 
right  value  permitted  on  the  estate,  34021-8.  Esti- 
mated value  of  farming  stock  in  Ireland  increased 
80  per  cent,  between  1841  and  1871,  or  from  twenty- 
one  to  thirty-seven  millions,  taking  scale  of  prices 
in  census  of  1841.  Deposits  in  Joint  Stock  Banks 
increased  from  six  millions  in  1841  to  thirty  mil- 
lions in  1879,  34035-8.  Estimated  capital  of  the 
country  has,  according  to  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock, 
increased  from  an  average  of  £12  per  head  of  the 
population  in  1846-52  to  £49  per  head  in  1874-75, 
34039.  The  tonnage  of  the  Ports  of  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, and  Cork  has  doubled  in  twenty  years  from 
1855-6-7  to  1875-6-7.  All  these  symptoms  of 


improvement  were  to  be  found  notwithstanding 
the  allegation  that  the  landlord  system  had  broken 
down,  34041-3.  Approves  extension,  on  a well 
considered  basis,  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  where  thrifty  men  with  some  means  are  found, 
and  where  subdivision  and  subletting  are  checked 
34047-48.  Disapproves  wholesale  acquisition  of 
proprietors  by  the  State,  and  their  effort  made  to 
sell  to  the  occupiers..  Disapproves  extension  of 
system  corresponding  with  that  carried  out  by  the 
Temporalities  Commissioners.  Gives  remarkable 
instance  of  subdivision  and  subletting  under  them. 
Hands  in  table  from  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Report  of 
Committee  of  1878  showing  creation  of  pauper 
proprietors  by  Commissioners.  Lands  of  Ossory 
Hill  sold  at  eighteen  years’  purchase  on  Griffith  s 
valuation,  and  stiff,  although  sold  so  low,  an  unsold 
residue  left  which  eventually  had  to  be  parted  with 
at  ten  years’  purchase  on  Griffith’s  valuation.  This 
“residue”  is  the  difficulty  in  such  transactions, 
34050-75,  again  34087-34097.  Improvements, 
drainage,  building,  &c.,  inefficiently  executed  by 
small  holders  as  a rule.  Reclamations  on  moun- 
tain sides  carried  out  by  them  with  excessive  labour, 
frequently  very  well  done,  but  as  often  costing  as 
much  as  the  fee-simple  is  worth,  34075-81.  Gives 
some  details  of  effort  by  the  State  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  improvements  on  the  Grown  Lands  of 
Kingwilliamstown,  county  Cork,  where  deep  bog 
had  been  reclaimed  with  great  skill  and  at  great 
expense,  and  has  now  reverted  to  its  original  con- 
dition. The  estate  before  the  improvements  had 
been  worth  £11,200,  an  expenditure  of  £33,000 
was  made  upon  draining,  building,  fencing  and  other 
reclamations,  making  a total  of  £44,200.  After 
the  famine  of  1S46-7  the  tenants  failed  to  pay  then- 
rents  and  eventually,  to  get  rid  of  so  embarrassing 
a position,  the  entire  was  sold  for  £14,500,  being 
a loss  to  the  State  of  some  £29,700,  34081-3. 
Gives  instance  of  effort  made  in  the  county  West- 
meath, by  Mr.  Fetlierstonhaugh,  to  reclaim  a large 
extent  of  deep  red  bog,  at  an  expense  of  about 
£40  per  Irish  acre.  The  land  has  now  resumed  its 
original  wild  condition  and  is  practically  valueless, 
34085.  Upon  the  subject  of  rents  in  Ireland  being 
lower  than  in  Scotland  or  England  quotes  evidence 
of  Sir  R.  Griffith  before  Committees  (2)  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1844  and  1869,  in  both  of 
which  he  states  that  the  rents  in  the  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  North  of  England  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  were- 50  percent,  higher  than  m Ireland, 
34086.  Gives  evidence  refuting  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Drew  (2740),  34098-34106. 

M‘Cutchcm,  Rev.  George,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry,  Pro- 
testant Clergyman. — Dublin. 

Church  of  Ireland  Incumbent  of  Kenmare  for 
eleven  years,  34108-9.  Held  house,  and  fourteen 
acres  of  Kenmare  townparks  from  Lord  Lansdowne 
at  a rent  of  £66  odd,  not  glebe,  but  usually  held  by 
clergyman,  34110-3.  Believes  that,  owing  to  Par- 
liamentary election  quarrel  with  agent,  Mr.  Trench, 
he  received  agreement  to  sign,  excluding  himselt 
from  Land  Act ; refused  to  sign ; evicted  j broiight 
claim  under  Land  Act ; disallowed,  3411 6-36.  Dis- 
tress worse  than  usual  last  year  amongst  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  small  tenants,  34137—42 ; 3416.) , 
34169.  Agent  not  on  Relief  Committee ; he  con- 
sidered distress  not  exceptional,  34143-6  ; 34163. 
Secretary  of  Dublin  Committee  came  down,  and 
reported  existence  of  acute  distress  in  May,  1°  > 
34146-51.  Dublin  ejectment  great  grievance  witn 
small  farmers,  might  as  well  take  the  land  from 
them  at  once,  34196-8.  Poverty  is  not  due  to  ex- 
cessive rents,  34202 . Fixed  rent  would  be  immense 
advantage  to  people  ; make  them  feel  independent 
of  will  of  another ; now  in  abject  terror  of  agent, 
whom  they  must  consult  about  every  act  of  tmnr 
life : people  in  a degraded  state,  34203-4 ; 34255—/- 
No  fishing  now,  34214.  Are  industrious,  but  no 
work  to  be  done  in  winter ; winter  work  an  immense 
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H‘Cutchan,  Rev.  George — continued. 

boon,  bat  seems  impracticable,  34228-9;  34211. 
Kerry  roads  good,  34231.  Landnotcapable  of  much 
greater  profitable  drainage,  34231-2.  Population 
perhaps  too  thick,  34236.  Poverty  partly  caused  by 
too  small  farms,  34237.  Debt,  too  much  credit?  and 
sudden  withdrawal  of  it,  34238 ; 34180.  The  utter 
failure  of  crops,  34238.  In  good  years  people  a 
point  above  starvation ; a poiut  below  in  bad, 
34241-3.  Disapproves  of  forced  emigration  ; would 
be  for  welfare  of  people  if  one-third  of  people  in 
families  would  emigrate,  or  better  still  move  to 
rich  lands  of  Limerick  and  Meath,  34249-51  ; 
34186-9 1 . Peasant  proprietary  scheme  not  advan- 
tageous for  those  in  distress ; disapproves  of  com- 
pulsory expropriation  of  landlords  ; would,  to 
develope  thrift,  give  tenants  facilities  of  purchasing, 
34252-5. 

Roche,  Mr.  John,  Clearystown,  Go.  Wexford,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Deputed  by  County  Wexford  Independent  Club 
to  give  evidence,  34260,  Has  ninety-nine  years 
lease  ; majority- «f  tenants  have  some  kind  of  lease; 
landlords  anxious  to  give  leases  since  Land  Act ; 
half  county  cess  generally  added ; in  many  cases 
covenants  not  to  claim  under  Land  Act,  34263-71. 
Rents  too  high  ; industrious  men  cannot  pay  their 
way  ; undertook  to  pay  rent  beyond  their  means  ; 
competition  partly  cause,  34272-6.  Not  much  rent 
raising  in  last  ten  years,  34277.  People  satisfied 
with  Chairman’s  decision,  but  not  satisfied  to  leave 
their  holdings,  34279-82.  Over-renting  on  Westby 
Nunn  Estate,  34283.  Captain  Harvey  a good  land- 
lord, 34290.  Irish  tenantry  would  prosper  with 
three  F’s,  34291.  Tenement  valuation  high  enough 
for  rent  of  most  Wexford  land  ; in  case  of  dispute  a 
third  party  should  decide ; this  would  satisfy  all  but 
extreme  persons,  34293-4.  Majority  of  tenants 
don’t  want  peasant  proprietary  unless  landlords 
wish  to  sell,  and  facilities  for  purchasing  given. 
Would  be  sorry  to  get  all  landlords  out  of  country  ; 
wish  to  make  the  bad  like  the  good,  34295-9. 
Purchasers  of  Church  lands  doing  well ; not  as  well 
off  as  in  good  times,  but  not  made  worse,  34300-4. 
Case  of  confiscation  of  improvements  at  expiration 
of  lease  on  noh-agrieultural  holding  by  landlord, 
34305—7.  Tenants  make  the  improvements ; would 
do  more  with  security,  34308-10.  Landlord  ought 
to  have  a voice  as  to  subdivision,  34312,  and  as  to 
incoming  tenant  on  sale  of  interestthe  rightof  reason- 
able objection,  34313—6.  Most  holdings  include 
county  roads,  34318.  V eiy  little  reclaimable  land  in 
district  that  would  pay,  34324-7.  Cess  and  taxes 
are  about  4s.  an  acre,  34328.  Cut  away  bog  at 
Rochestown,  reclaimed  by  tenants,  34332-7.  Not 
much  drainage  or  Board  of  Works  loans ; not  much 
poverty,  34338-9.  Not  much  fishing,  34344. 
Labourers  better  off  than  many  fanners,  34346-53. 
Crops  fair  this  year  ; prices  not  very  good,  34354. 

M' Mahon,  Mr.  John,  Ballyroan,  Queen’s  County, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Held  as  yearly  tenant  under  Mr.  Sibthorpe  of 
Dublin,  thirty  acres,  at  £60.  In  1877,  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  unless  he  took  thirty-one  years’ 
lease,  at  rent  of  £75  ; being  embarrassed  obliged  to 
consent.  Paid  a year’s  rent  for  goodwill  in  1858, 
and  improved  and  drained,  34360-4.  Covenants 
in  lease  against  claiming  for  past  or  future  improve- 
ments, 34361.  Power  to  landlord  to  re-enter  in 
case  of  bankruptcy,  34365.  Penalty  of  £10  an 
acre  for  tilling,  and  fine  also  for  selling  hay,  34373. 
In  November  1879,  asked  for  abatement,  and  was 
told  he  might  surrender ; offered  to  do  so  for  some 
compensation,  and  was  refused,  34732-6.  Held 
since  1847,  sixteen  acres,  from  Lord  Portarlington, 
at  £50  10s.  ; tenement  valuation,  £21  15s.  John 
Edge,  purchased  in  courts  in  1857,  and  raised  rent 
o £47  10s.,  and  again  to  £48  3s.  Witness  paid 
seven  or  eight  years’  purchase  for  goodwill,  34377- 


80.  Got  an  attorney’s  letter  for  a half  year’s 
rent,  December,  1879,  34382.  Got  no  abatement, 
34387.  Landlord  always  terrifying  tenants  by 
saying  he  was  offered  more  for  land,  34387.  Could 
not  have  kept  on  only  for  private  house  property  ; 
obliged  to  sell  three  years  ago,  34394.  Archbishop 
Trench,.  Lady  Norbury,  and  Lord  De  Yesci, 
generous  . landlords  ; new  purchaser,  after  John 
Rafter,  hard  ; Rafter  bought  very  dear,  34398. 
Approves  of  three  F’s  to  encourage  improvement 
and  prevent  disputes,  34400-1.  Public  notice  of 
sale  of  goodwill  ought  to  be  given  for  protection  of 
lenders  on  that  security,  34401.  Position  at  present 
of.  three-fifths  of  tenants  critical  if  landlords  wer  e to 
use  their  powers,  34402. 

Bagwell,  Richard,  esq.,  Innislonan,  Clonmel,  Cos. 
Tipperary  and  Waterford,  Landlord’s  son.— 
Dublin. 

Father  owns  3,800  acres,  in  Tipperary  and 
Waterford.  Tenancies  at  will  with  option  of 
thirty-one  years’  leases  ; not  sought  for ; no 
stringent  covenants ; tenants  fear  rise  of  rent  at 
end  of  lease,  and  prefer  trusting  landlord  in  yearly 
tenancy,  34405—10,  Very  few  rises  of  rents  of 
yearly  tenants  for  last  forty  years,  34411.  Sale  of 
goodwill  allowed,  subject  to  veto,  never  exercised, 
by  landlord,  34411-2.  Land  fairly  improved  by 
tenants ; houses  mostly  built  by  tenants ; timber 
and  slates  given  by  landlord,  34413-6.  Land 
Act  has  checked  not  stopped  his  father’s  improve- 
ments ; not  same  temptation  to  improve  as  when 
one  felt  it  was  done  to  one’s  own  land,  34417-8. 
Not  much  drainage  to  be  done,  34419.  Approves 
of  three  F’s,  34422—9.  Handed  in  suggestions  for 
Bill  on  above  basis,  34430.  To  apply  to  existing 
and  future  tenancies  with  exceptions,  34431—2. 
Waste  by  tenants  or  deterioration  not  likely  to 
occur  with  free  sale,  34436-8.  Succession  to 
tenancy  upon  death,  a matter  for  lawyers  to  arrange, 
but  subdivision  should  be  guarded  against,  34439-46. 

Dowling,  Mr.  Thomas,  Kildreenan,  Co;  Wicklow, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  about  120  acres  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
34452.  Fixity  of  tenure  necessary,  and  ought  to 
be  secured  by  uniform  scale  of  compensation  for 
disturbance  or  otherwise,  except  in  cases  of  non- 
payment of  fair  rent  or  subdivision,  34455-63. 
Knows  four  or  five  cases  hr  county  Wicklow,  where 
landlords  ejected  and  got  more  for  land,  34470-5. 
No  personal  complaint,  34479.  Has  confidence  in 
Chairman,  but  hr  many  eases  he  has  not  knowledge 
enough  of  land  to  decide,  34480-9.  By  varying 
amount  of  rent  landlord  can  bar  claim  for  improve- 
ments made  before  date  of  variation ; so  decided  in 
Bagley  v.  Marqrress  of  Downshire,  34490-1.  Does 
not  much  approve  of  interference  with  right  of 
contract  ; security  for  improvements  wanted ; 
before  raising  rent  landlord  ought  to  prove  to  a court 
that  his  expenditure  or  some  special  circumstance,  not 
the  work  of  the  tenant,  increased  value  of  bolding, 
34492.  Not  personally  aware  of  arty  evictions 
last  year,  34496.  Thinks  that  decision  in  Pratt  v. 
Sweetman  ought  to  be  upset,  by  which  surface  im- 
provement from  artificially  fed  cattle  was  excluded 
from  compensation,  34497-34503.  Sale  of  goodwill 
common  on  Fitzwilliam  estate  thirty-five  years  ago  ; 
curtailed;  abolished  by  present  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
34504-8.  Witness  made  many  statements  about 
general  expenditure  and  management  of  Fitzwilliam 
estate,  but  eventually  said  he  knew  very  little, 

■ except  as  an  outsider,  34509-39.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
has  caused  dissatisfaction  by  introduction  of  English 
Customs,  34540.  Forty  years  ago  a family, 
favoured  by  office,  held  forty  acres  ; now  hold 
thousands,  34540-1.  Case  of  purchaser  of  good- 
will not  allowed  to  sell,  34542-8.  Tenant’s  im- 
provements should  continue  his  while  they  exist, 
34549.  Is  in  favour  of  three  F’s,  and  thinks  they 
would  satisfy  the  people,  34550-1. 
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Chichester,  Colonel  C.  Raleigh,  Runnamoat,  Co.  Ros- 
common, Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Manages  1,500  acres,  34,556.  Sale  of  interest 
not  recognised  in  county  Roscommon,  as  far  as  he 
knows  34555.  Land  Act  has  stimulated  evictions ; 
made  tenants  unreasonable,  33557.  Two  instances 
of  land  claims,  34558-61.  Tenants  since  Land 
Act  im willing  to  take  less  than  sixty-one  years 
lease  34562-3.  Tenement,  valuation,  no  index  to 
value;  not  uniform,  34564-7.  Land  Act  has  not 
affected  raising  of  rent,  34568.  Disapproves  of 
Land  Act ; section  three  destroys  contract,  and  is 
cause  of  present  agitation,  34569,  34593-8. 
Peasant  proprietary  should  not  be . directly  stim- 
ulated; would  approve  of  cheapening  and  facili- 
tating transfer ; not  for  small  occupants;  State 
ought  not  to  lend  money,  34570-5,  34616.  Dis- 
approves of  fixing  rent;  contract  ought  to  be 
absolutely  free  ; any  measure  to  the  contrary  ought 
to  be  only  temporary  ; denies  that  present  tenants 
are  not  free  parties  ; no  parties  absolutely  un- 
fettered by  external  conditions,  34576-7.  Describes 
condition  of  part  of  Belgium,  and  mode  by 
which  agitation  -analogous  to  present  was  sup- 
pressed there  before  1850,  34578-92.  Would  not 
repeal  Land  Act,  for  tenants  have  acquired  rights 
under  it ; section  three  deemed  equivalent  to  thirty- 
one  years’  lease ; would  convert  all  yearly  tenancies 
into  such  leases,  at  end  of  which  freedom  of  contract 
would  exist;  would  then  deal  with  breaches  as 
offences  against  State  ; rent  in  leases  to  be  fixed  by 
Chairman ; as  means  towards  freedom  of  contract 
would  give  landlords  facilities  for  purchasing 
tenants’  improvements  ; where  a landlord  (“  good 
i.e.  “ soft”)  has  not  exercised  power  over  estate  tor 
fifty  years,  would  deem  circumstances  of  estate 
permament;  acquired  tenant-right  should  not  be 
confiscated,  34599-34608.  Want  of  capital  the 
great  difficulty,  34609-14.  Would  repeal  law  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  34615.  Easy  to  reclaim 
land,  but  not  at  a profit,  34617.  Has  spent  J U, ,000 
on  land  in  own  hands,  but  not  sure  that  profit  lias 
been  made,  34617—24. 

Caruth,  Mr..  Alexander,  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim, 

Solicitor. — Dublin.  . . 

Encroach  ment  upon  tenant-right  exists  by  smiting 
amount  of  purchase-money ; instances,  34627-3b, 
<44.(140— S 34666.  Another  encroachment,  raising 
of  rent  on  purchaser,  34637-9,  34643-5,  34674. 
Leases  decreased  since  Land  Act,  owing  to  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  existence  of  tenant-right  at  end 
of  lease  and  to  feeling  that  tenant  under  Land  Act  is 
better  off,  34646-9.  Method  of  regulating  rents  in 
case  of  dispute  necessary  ; instance,  where  valuator 
appointed  by  county  court  judge  fixed  rents  to 
satisfaction  of  landlord  and  tenant;  valuators 
expenses  paid  jointly,  34650-65.  Tenant-right 
fetches  from  £10  to  £25  an  acre,  34669.  Has 
acted  for  tenants  purchasing  under  Land  Act ; 
cases  we  plain,  except  in  a case  of  subdmsion; 
would  not  prevent  subdivision,  although  thinking 
that  holdings  under  twenty-five  acres  are  undesir- 
able; subdivision  rectifies  itself ; where  even  very 
small  holdings  in  fee  exist,  people  are  quiet  and 
law-abiding;  would  take  no  precautions  against 
subdivision  as  regards  peasant  proprietary ; m 
Game’s  estate,  some  tenants  had  agreed  to  purchase 
at  twenty-six  years  ; an  offer  of  twenty-nine  years 
made  for  estate  in  one  lot ; tenants  bid  twenty-nine 
for  holdings,  but  estate  sold  in  one  lot ; tenants 
spent  in  costs  £40  for  nothing,  34676-34723. 

La  Touche,  Francis,  esq.,  Dromahair,  Cos.  Leitrim, 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Sligo,  Agent.— 
Dublin. 

Agent  for  George  Lane  Fox;  19,000  acres; 
rental  £8,440 ; tenement  valuation, '£7, 557 ; number 
of  tenants,  785  ; under  £10,  498  ; rents  not  raised 
since  1 845  ; also  for  Lord  Massey,  24,880  acres ; 
rental,  £6,662 ; tenement  valuation,  £6,27 0 ; number 


of  tenants,  810;  rents  not  raised  for  thirty-five 
years,  except  on  falling  in  of  leases,  24725-9 
Much  expended  by  landlords  in  improvements 
details,  34,730-9.  Free  sale  subject  to  landlords; 
approval  allowed  on  Lane  Fox  and  Massey,  county 
Leitrim,  estates  ; scarcely  any  on  Lane  Fox,  county 
Waterford,  estate.  Once  refused  to  sanction  sale  at 
fifty-one  years’  purchase  in  Tipperary;  rent,  10s. 
below  tenement  valuation ; five  acres  at  £4  10s. ; 
seller  got  the  money  ; purchaser  allowed  to  remam 
under  protest,  34740-5.  Very  few  evictions; 
neaily  all  for  non-payment  ; cases,  34752-60. 
Rents  very  badly  paid  this  year ; fifteen  per  cent, 
abatement  given  last  year ; some  offered  this  year 
provided  rents  not  reduced  thereby  below  tenement 
valuation,  thirty  years’  abatement  asked  by  tenants, 
34761-8.  Owns  a small  property  himself  near 
Slioo  • contradicted  statements  made  by  his  tenant 
Hart;  details,  34769-89.  Properties  he  is  agent 
for  are  all  owned  by  absentees ; tenants  on  the 
whole  well  off,  34,793-4. 

Lewin,  Frederick  Thomas,  esq.,  Cloghans,  county 
Mayo,  Landowner. — Dublin. 

Owns  2,130  acres,  between  Ballinrobe  and  Tuam, 
34795,  34805.  Tenants  practically  have  fixity  of 
tenure,  owing  to  Land  Act  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance ; would  leave  landlords  some  power  to 
remove  objectionable  tenants,  34795-7.  No  case 
of  eviction  came  under  his  notice  since  Land  Act, 
34798.  Fixing  rents  very  well  in  theory  but  im- 
practicable ; instance ; would  not  allow  landlord  to 
raise  rent  without  proving  that  increased  value  was 
produced  otherwise  than  by  tenant ; would  leave 
rent  question  alone,  trusting  to  Bright  clauses  acting 
as  safety  valve ; recurring  valuations  most  injurious, 
lead  to  litigation  and  injustice;  if  tenant  im- 
poverishes land  is  landlord  to  suffer,  34798,  34803. 
Not  as  much  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  as  others 
have  had  ; lives  in  disturbed  district,  but  not  much 
outrage  in  immediate  neighbourhood ; landlords 
not  enforcing  their  rights  ; tenants  generally  have 
the  rents,  34804-9.  Many  Mayo  and  Galway 
tenants  could  not  live  on  holdings  rent  free ; hither- 
to have  starved,  knocked  about,  and  worked  in 
England,  34810-3.  Voluntary  purchase  of  good 
land  and  transfer  of  surplus  population,  together 
with  reclamation  plan  would  relieve  pressure; 
much  mountain  land  could  be  reclaimed,  but  bog 
can  only'  be  done  profitably  by  surrounding 
occupiers,  34815-8,  34826-34840.  Rents  of 
grazing  farms  always  higher  than  agricultural  in 
regard  to  tenement  valuation ; it  would  be  injurious 
to°break  up  such  grass  lands,  34819-22.  Approves 
of  assisted,  not  forced,  emigration ; whole  families. 
&c. , 34823-8.  Tenement  valuation  no  test  of  value ; 
instances,  34840.  Conditionally  approves  of  sale 
of  goodwill,  34840—1. 

Neligan,  John  Chute,  esq.,  Q.c.;  Tralee,  County  Court 
Judge. — Dublin. 

County  Court  Judge  for  Westmeath,  Bang’s 
County,  Longford,  and  Meath  ; sat  formerly  in 
Leitrim  and  Louth  since  1870, 34842-4.  Three  kinds 
of  ejectment,  (1)  for  non-payment,  (2)  on  the  title, 
(3)  where  different  members  of  same  family  claim 
to  be  tenant ; vast  majority  are  for  non-payment ; a 
<rreat  number  of  kind  (3),  owing  to  administration 
not  being  taken  out  at  death  of  tenant ; compare 
tively  few  ejectments  on  the  title ; less  of  late 
years;  all  at  last  sessions  brought  by  farmers 
against  overholding  labourers,  34845-64.  Details 
of  land  claim  Collis  v.  Mcwtley,  contradicting  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  James  Everitt  (see  2525  et  seq.), 
34866-71.  Land  Act  does  not  authorize  payment 
to  tenant  of  full  expenditure  for  permanent  im- 
provements without  regard  to  length  of  enjoyment 
of  them,  34873.  Land  claims  exceptional  on  large 
estates,  34874.  Suggests  repeal  of  fourth  Para- 
Graph of  third  section  of  Land  Act,  34875  7. 
Approves  of  free  sale,  subject  to  reasonable  veto  of 
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N dig  an,  John  Chute,  q.c. — continued. 
landlord ; reasonableness  to  be  subject  to  decision  of 
County  Court,  34878.  Would  allow  sale  of  interest 
upon  notice  of  ejectment  for  non-payment,  34878, 
34907-1 1 . W ould  put  no  limit  on  amount  of  price, 
34879-81,  34883-5.  Six  months  for  redemption 
ought  to  be  before  not  after  eviction,  34882.  In- 
ferior courts  ought  to  be  given  summary  powers  for 
punishing  forcible  reinstating  of  tenants,  34885-7. 
Present  scale  of  compensation  for  disturbance  not 
sufficiently  large  to  bring  about  fixity  of  tenure  ; 
suggestions  as  to  increasing  scale,  34887-95,  34899- 
34901.  Claims  for  improvements  often  extravagant  • 
costs  might  be  refused,  34896-8.  Practiceunder  18th 
sec.  requires  full  setting  forth  of  grounds  relied  on, 
34904-6.  Loans  under  sec.  42  ought  to  be  made 
on  easier  terms  to  landlords,  34915-8.  Official 
staff  of  County  Courts  ought  to  be  increased, 
34921-2.  County  Court  not  fit  to  fix  rent,  unless 
with  aid  of  practical  assessor,  34922-8. 

Orr,  Gawin,  esq.,  Ballylesson,  Lisburn,  Co.  Down, 
Surgeon  and  Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  20  acres  from  C.  Dunlop ; tenant-right 
purchased  by  father  in  1832 ; rent  not  raised  since, 
34929-40.  Kents  increased  on  Mr.  Batt’s  estate 
in  1878,  on  Mr.  Irvine’s  estate  within  five  years, 
and  on  Mr.  Keown  Boyd’s  estate,  34941-52. 
Tenant-right  eaten  away  by  raising  of  rents 
34956.  Tenants  make  most  of  improvements, 
34963-6.  Case  of  arbitrary  eviction  on  Sir  T. 
Bateson’s  estate,  34968.  Land  Act  beneficial  to 
tenants,  but  grievance  remains  that  landlords  can 
raise  rent;  tenants  not  free  parties,  34970-9. 

In  fixing  rents,  would  start  with  year  1800;  if 
landlord  could  show  improvements  made  by  him 
since  that,  would  allow  him  fair  compensation  ; in 
case  of  dispute,  a public  officer  might  decide, 
34980-9.  Mentioned  purchasers  under  Church 
Act  who  are  doing  well,  34990-2.  General  peasant 
proprietary  impracticable ; Government  should  buy  - 
from  landlords  who  wish  to  sell,  and  sell  to  tenants, 
34993-6.  Conflicting  statements  as  to  rents  of 
Drumbo,  34997,  35004.  In  consequence  of 
. electioneering  and  political  matters,  services  of 
witness  as  surgeon  were  discontinued  ; other 
instance  of  undue  political  influence,  35005-12. 
Handed  in  resolutions  of  Newtownbreda  Tenant- 
Farmers’  Association,  35112-4. 

Anderson,  Mr.  James,  Lissowen,  Sainttield,  Co.  Down 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  by  leases  100  acres  from  J.  C.  Price, 
35013-9.  Rents  not  increased  on  yearly  tenants  of 
estate  except  on  sale  of  good-will ; every  shilling  on 
rent  reduces  tenant-right  by  £1,  35020-5.  Rents 
sometimes  raised  too  high,  35026-7.  Prices 
of  farm  produce  gone  down ; cattle  trade  good  until 
American  competition,  35031-53.  There  ought  to  be 
fair  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure,  35054-8.  Complains 
of  amount  of  local  taxes  and  tithes,  also  of  agent's 
fees  and  charges  for  obsolete  courts-leet,  35058-79. 

Oswald,  Mr.  Andrew  S.,  Saintfield,  Co.  Down,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Case  of  purchaser  under  Church  Act  doing  well 
35080-5.  Mentioned  case  where  County  Court 
Judge  satisfactorily  fixed  rent,  35101.  Complains 
of  cost  of  transfer  of  land,  35102. 

V entry,  Lord,  Dingle,  County  Kerry,  Landowner. 

Dublin. 

90,000  acres ; valuation,  £9,025  ; rental, 

11, 11 7, 35115  and  35120.  Tenants  very  poor ; partly 
migratory  labourers ; building  even  cheapest  kind  of 

would  cost  fee-simple  value  of  estate,  Vt 
i lo  o.  Some  deep  bog  improvable,  but  turbary 
eful  now,  35719-20.  Comparison  between  rent 
wJai?tl0n  to  sllow  ]atfcer  no  test  of  former, 
bo  l^'°  sal>sfy  those  who  urge  that  tenants 

ve  no*  lreedom  of  contract,  would  institute  statu- 


table agreements,  35134.  Suggests  that  Govern- 
f ment  should,  where  landlords  are  willing,  accept 
t land  in  lieu  of  purchase-money  for  merging  of  quit- 
, rent  and  tithe-rentcharge,  35135-9.  Laud  Act 
, was  misleading  and  disappointing  to  tenants, 

1 35140—1.  Free  sale  of  good-will,  with  limit  of 

price  short  of  fee-simple  value,  ought  to  settle  all 
difficulties ; rents  would  soon  settle  themselves ; 
landlord  ought  to  have  right  of  pre-emption,  but,  if 
1 Jle  wish  to  sell,  be  obliged  to  do  so  without  profit, 
although  it  seems  as  injurious  to  the  public  that 
tenant  should  make  a profit  as  landlord,  35141-50. 
There  ought  to  be  no  interference  with  rent,  except 
where  landlord  seeks  to  raise  it ; for  free  sale  gives 
tenant  his  remedy,  35151-8.  Does  not  recognise 
tenant-right  on  his  estate,  but  has  allowed  money 
to  pass,  incoming  tenant  contracting  himself  out  of 
sec.  3,  35159-62.  Never  had  a land  case,  35163. 
Some  evictions  for  non-payment ; hardly  any  on  the 
title,  35165-8.  County  Court  system  not  uniform 
m results  ; would  be  worse  but  for  Court  of  Appeal, 
35169-70.  Since  1869  has  spent  in  improvements 
on  estate  £23,237  in  manner  detailed,  35171. 
£4,000  borrowed  from  Board  of  Works ; has  not 
yet  decided  whether  tenants  shall  be  charged 
interest,  35172.  Has  also  spent  in  rebuilding  resi- 
dence and  on  home  farm  £19,000,  35172. 

Afac  Dermot,  The,  q.c.,  Fitzwilliam-place.  Dublin,  Cos. 

Mayo  and  Sligo,  Landowner. — Dublin. 
Contradicts  statements  made  by  a previous 
witness  with  reference  to  treatment  of  tenants,  and 
also  statements  of  Mr.  Daly,  of  Castlebar,  35174-8. 
Since  1870  bought  land  worth  £30,000  in  Land 
Court ; never  raised  rents ; offered  leases  for  ever, 
but  tenants  did  not  care  for  them,  35179-81.’ 
Agitation  has  completely  changed  tenants ; few  pay 
3518^^3  Is  i11  favour  of  reform  of  land  laws, 

Browne,  George  R.,  esq.,  Caliirdoon,  Listowel,  Co. 

Kerry,  Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Collects  an  annual  rental  of  about  £11,000, 
*j5187-  Including  Wilson,  Jun.,  estate  of  about 
8,000  acres,  held  under  Trinity  College,  35188-9. 
Considers  more  security  ought  to  be  given  for  im- 
provements; the  tenure  a perpetuity  lease;  rent 
regulated  by  prices  ; would  like  a fixed  rent,  35190- 
35200.  The  three  F’s  a basis  for  fail-  settlement, 
35201.  Griffith’s  valuation  not  a fair  test  for  rent, 
35201.  Would  disapprove  of  any  Government 
valuation  as  a basis  for  rent,  35201.  Rebuts  state- 
ment of  Rev.  Mr.  Moynilan,  p.p.,  as  to  John 
Fahys  ease,  35202—28.  "Value  of  a “cow’s  grass” 
varies  as  to  quality  of  land,  35229-31.  Approves 
of  free  sale,  subject  to  reasonable  objection  of  land- 
lord, 35233.  Landlord  ought  to  be  compensated 
where  tenant-right  is  introduced,  35235.  Would 
give  limited  owners  power  to  make  fee-farm  grants, 
35235.  Facilities  for  peasant  proprietary  ought  to 
be  given,  with  checks  against  subdivision,  35236. 
Labourers  ought  to  have  lots  of  ground  for  them- 
selves ; has  accomplished  this  on  one  estate,  35237 
-8.  Corporate  bodies  ought  to  be  obliged  to  sell, 
35244.  The  ease  of  the  property  under  Trinity 
College  is,  rent  cannot  be  raised  except  according  to 
prices,  right  of  free  sale  allowed,  and  a perpetuity 
exists.  Perpetuity  at  fixed  rent  wished  for  by 
tenant,  as  giving  more  inducement  for  improving 
As  regards  tenants  being  satisfied  with  fixity  of 
tenure,  free  sale,  and  fair  (not  fixed)  rents,  has  no 
great  expectation  that  some  tenants  will  be  satisfied 
at  anything,  35246-8. 

Vernon,  John  E.,  esq.,  Wflton-place,  Dublin,  Land 
Agent. — Dublin. 

Manages  estates  situate  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  annual  rent  of  which  is  £90,000, 
35249-52.  Different  systems  exist;  uniformity 
desirable,  35252-3.  Tenant-right  system  works 
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fairly  well ; diotricte  .better  ”>.a  tton  J™"* 

it  in  spite  of  economical  objections ; 
it  as  a basis,  excluding  gracing  farms,  35254-62, 
35267  35294,35300.  Particalars  of  improvements 
made  on  estates  where  witness  is  agent,  35-63  6. 
Improvements  made  by  tenants  on  faith  of  tenant- 
rinht  ■ on  other  estates  not  unless  landlord  con- 
tributes; improvements  on  tenant-right  estates 
diminished  by  increases  of  rent  at  sale ; such  a rule 
had  ; exists  on  small,  not  on  large  estate^  to  know- 
ledge of  witness,  35267-73,  35267-91.  Particulars 
of  expenditure  on  several  estates,  35  I4-D- 
plains  and  contradicts  evidence  of  Mr.  Meares  Kelly, 
35280-6.  Disapproves  of  limiting  amount  ol  pur- 
chase-money for  tenant-right,  but  would  not  allow 
sale  by  auction,  because  producing  fictitious  prices, 
35292-9,  35317-29.  Mr.  Cowan’s  argument  as  to 
unrestricted  rents  and  unrestricted  sale  of  tenant- 
rio-ht,  25,300-16.  In  new  legislation  lines  of  Land 
Act  should  he  followed ; tenant-right  should  be 
' defined  (definition  given)  and  extended ; would 
be  against  subdivision  or  subiettmg; 
landlord  right  of  pre-emption,  35o30-44.  Would 
abolish  right  of  distress,  35344-7.  Tenant  should 
he  debarred  from  contracting  himself  oat  ot  past 
liability  to  local  taxes,  35348-50.  As  regards 
question  of  rent  believes  a man  cannot  he  prevented 
• from  getting  what  he  can  get,  but  extraneous  aid 
can  be  refused  by  State  for  recovery  ; would  amend 
and  apply  9th  section  to  all  holdings  under  «UUU  a 
year;  would  substitute  word  “unreasonable  for 
“exorbitant”;  would  add  practical  assessor  to 
County  Court;  right  of  appeal  on  law  points  to 
assizes  or  both  law  and  fact  together  to  a Land 
Commission,  35350-9.  Establishment  ofa  knd 
Commission  necessary ; describes  nature  of 
Would  vary  12th  section  by  substituting  *100  tor 
£50  35359-63.  A new  general  valuation  ought  to 
be  made,  35363-S,  35360,  35366-99,  35*05-10 
Tenant  ought  to  have  power  to  claim  from  landlord 
” a perpetuity  at  valuation,  paying  for  it  upon  a 
certain  scale— a higher  estate  for  a certain  price— 
el q (Yhiireh  Temporalities  Act  of  1833;  would 


as  in  \jhurck  Temporalities  Act  of  1833;  would 
have  no  periodical  revaluations,  35368-80,  3o463- 
80.  In  cases  of  “ unreasonable”  rent,  if  not  abolished 
by  amended  9th  section,  would  give  Land  Commis- 
sion power  to  deal  with  it,  35380-5.  For  tenants 
perpetuity  purchases  would  approve  of  part  .loans  by 
State,  35400-4.  Interests  of  reversioners  and 
others  to  be  protected  by  Land  Commission,  35411- 
4 Local  registries  ought  to  be  established,  do  4 14. 
In  sales  of  fee-simple  to  tenants,  tenants  ought  not 
to  be  charged  stamp  duty  where  Land  Commission 
bought  landlord’s  estate  in  Land  Court,  35414.  Lands 

in  Conveyances  ought  to  be  mapped,  3541 4.  Loans  to 

facilitate  formation  of  peasant  proprietary  ought  not 
to  be  made  from  Consolidated  Fund,  which  would 
be  an  absentee  landlord,  but  ought  to  he  raised  on 
debentures  in  Ireland ; £10,000,000  could  be  raised ; 
bondholders  would  be  interested  in  peace  of  the  coun- 
try 35422-35.  Proposed  Land  Commission  should 
exercise  discretion  in  purchasing  estates  ; the  ques- 
tion of  residues  unsold  to  occupiers  a difficulty  that 
would  soon  cure  itself,  35436-8.  As  annual  repay- 
ments would  form  a continuing  fund  not  so  much 
capital  requisite  as  at  first  sight  would  appear, 
35439-41.  Proposed  Commission  should  not  have 
charge  of  land  improvements,  35442-3.  Should  not 
take  the  place  of  Land  Court;  landlord’s  title  should 
be  cleared  in  Land  Court,  conveyed  to,  and  resold 
to  the  occupiers  by  Commission,  35444-7.  Amount 
of  purchase-money  should  include  all  costs,  3o448. 
Repayments  should  be  spread  over  from  thirty-two 
to  forty-five  years,  35451-62.  On  the  whole  pur- 
chasers of  Church  lands  are  doing  well,  35481-2. 
Facilities  for  formation  of  peasant  proprietary 
ou<rht  to  be  given,  but  the  two  elements  (landlord  and 
tenant)  ought  still  to  exist  in  coimtry;  landlords 
ou<dit  not  to  be  forced  to  sell,  35483-5. 


Walsh,  Very  Rev.  William  J , D.D.,  rmdent  of  Muy- 
■ nooth  College,  Co.  KAiarc.-Mkn. 

President  of  St.  Patricks  College.  0olleoe 
Trustees  held  a farm  of  13*  acres  from  year  to  year 

from  Doke  of  Leinster.  »«P?M?1n:ll'j7 
it  rent  of  £295  ; raised  in  18.67  to  £300  , in  I 
£400  demanded  after  College  had  built  upon  and 
improved  farm  greatly  ; College  demurred,  and  soon 
after  6*70  demanded  according  to  a valuation  of  a 
“ public  valuator,”  a tenant  of  the  Bull*,  * 
valued  without  communicating  wi  th  or Joeing 
accompanied  by  any  representative  of  the  CoUeg  . 

The  Duke  offered  to  take  ,6*00  a year  provided  the 
Trustees  signed  " Leinster  Lease” ; Trustees  refused, 
as  signing  snoli  a document  would  put  than  m a 
false  position.  Ultimate  result  was "“*»“■  35486- 
35501.  Further  details  as  to  this  dispute,  35501-4. 
Resolution  passed  by  Trustees  m 1 8 1 9,  withdrawing 
their  offer,  on  account  of  agricultural  deptessmn, 
but  were  willing  to  continue  as  yearly  tenants  at 
rent  hitherto  paid, '35505.  Tenants  of 

these  leases,  35506.  Ate  completely  at  the  Duke  s 
mercy,  35509-13.  Trustees  brought  a laud  claim 
of  £1,300  for  improvements;  were  advised  they 
had  no  claim  for  disturbance  q 

Court,  by  Trustees  talcing  £1,000  35514-18. 

Objects  to  principle  adopted  by  the  Duke  when 
fi  x in °'  rent— taking  the  actual  value  of  the  land 
without  making  any  allowance  for  tenants  improve- 
ments ; considers  the  tenement  valuation  no  guide 
to  what  rent  should  be,  being  made  in  same  way 
35518-19  Some  clauses  in  Leinster  lease  most 
unfair  to  tenants,  viz.,  right  of  landlord  to  re-enter 
if  rent  be  not  paid  twenty-one  days  alter  due, 
35592-23  Clause  debarring  tenant  from  com- 
pensation for  improvements  except  made  with 
written  consent,  35523.  Improvements  generally 
made  by  the  tenants,  in  some  case  mam  drainage 
and  works  of  that  sort  by  the  Duke,  m cases  where 
money  is  borrowed  for  this  purpose  the  annuity  is 
treated  as  an  addition  to  the  rent  for  ever  35524. 
Town  parks  held  under  lease  from  year  to  year, 
terminable  at  a month’s  notice,  with  strict  clauses 
avainst  breaking  up  any  of  the  land,  35524-25, 
35528  No  compensation  for  disturbance  m case 
of  town  parks,  35527.  Unequal  valuation  of  lands, 
heavy  losses  on  each  three  years  crops,  3o5_8-32. 
Tenants  should  not  he  allowed  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Land  Act  no  matter  what  their  valuation 
mav  be,  35534-36.  Tenants  have  little  freedom 
of  contract,  must  either  accept  landlord’s  terms  or  go, 
35536-37.  The  Trustees  were  willing  to  pay  tne 
increased  rent,  hut  objected  to  sign  the  lease  on 
principle,  the  Act  being  excluded  by  it,  m every 
possible  way;  for  instance,  tenants  must  pay  entire 
county  cess,  35538-39.  Tenants  from  Mnynooth 
district  could  give  • good  deal  of  evidence,  but  are 
too  much  afraid,  35539.  On  the  Trustees  being 
evicted  the  fa.an  was  given  to  the  principal  witness 
for  the  Duke  at  the  trial,  who  has  been  obliged  to 
sivn  the  Leinster  lease,  35540-41.  Instance  where 
the  Duke  interfered  to  prevent  a tenant  purchasing 
under  the  Church  Act,  35543-40.  In  one.  ease 
tenant  bourtit  in  spite  of  the  influence  used,  ana 
is  now  a proprietor,  35546.  This  ease  of  the  Trustees 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  signing  of  the  Lemstei 
lease  was  successfully  resisted,  35547. 


Cassidy,  Anthony , Esq.,  Enniskillen,  Cos.  Fermanagh, 

and  Tyrone,  Land  Owner,  and  Tobacco  Manu 
facturer. — Dublin. 

Bought  a property  in  Fermanagh  about  five  years 
a <ro  ; has  about  thirty  tenants,  35550-2.  Affcei  th 
purchase  offered  all  the  tenants  leases  for  ever, 
35553.  Tenant-right  did  not  exist,  3o5o4.  Tenant 
seem  prosperous,  as  they  more  or  less  worked  a 
the  pottery,  35556.  Many  of  them  took  leases  tor 
999  years  to  avoid  heavy  law  expenses;  others 
would  not  take  a lease,  not  caring  to  pay  for  the  , 
35557-9.  Office  rules  and  restrictions  a gre 
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■Cassidy,  Anthony — continued. 

grievance,  35560.  Free  sale  should  be  allowed,  and 
some  Competent  tribunal  established  to  fix  rents, 

• 35561—2.  The  three  F’s  would  satisfy  all,  35563—5. 
Asked  no  fine  on  giving  leases  ; deuial  of  tenant- 
right  ; and  office  rules  have  woiked  great  mischief. 
No  tenant-right  in  Fermanagh,  except  what  the 

• agent  chooses  to  allow  ; instances  in  point.  Land- 
lords, for  their  own  interest,  ought  to  give  fixity  of 
tenure,  or  long  leases,  without  clauses,  at  fair  rents, 
35566.  Is  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  what 
he  has  done,  35567-8. 

Johnston,  St.  George,  esq.,  Rathcline,  Lanesborough, 
Cos.  Leitrim  and  Longford,  Land  Agent  and 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  1,132  acres  from  Lord  Annaly,  35570-71. 

. Is  agent  to  his  brother’s  estate  of  50,000  acres, 
35622-24.  Recent  bad  seasons  have  made  farming 
xinprofitable,  and  in  consequence  farmers  are  largely 
. in  debt,  35572-74.  Explains  tenant-right  practice 
existing  on  estate,  he  manages  in  Leitrim,  35575- 
79,  35582-84.  Difficulty  as  to  tenant-right  in 
case  of  intestates,  35580-81.  Endeavours  to  con- 
solidate farms,  35585-87.  Decline  and  disappear- 
ance of  handloom  weaving  among  small  farmers, 
35588-94.  Case  of  subdivison  and  sale  of  their 
interests  by  perpetuity  leaseholders  near  Bally- 
■ shannon,  35595-615.  Land  Act  has  failed  to 
; protect  tenants  against  excessive  rents  ; instance  of 
rent-raising  and  discontent  on  Lord  Annaly’s  pro- 
perty, 35616-19.  No  freedom  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant ; tenant  should  have  power  to 
call  in  public  valuator,  and  have  appeal  to  Court, 
35620-21-  Is  a large  employer  of- labour;  has 
increased  wages  from  Id.  to  Is.  3 d.  a day;  bad 
economy  of  low  wages ; willingness  to  work  of  men 
who  are  well  paid  and  well  treated,  35624-31. 
Labourers,  are  scarce,  and  better  off  than  formerly, 
35632.  Condition,  wages,  and  position  of  labourers  ; 
necessity  for  farmers  having  them  under  their 
. control,  35633—36.  Injustice  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  without  compensation  for  improve- 
. ments,  35638-39.  Instance  of  tenant  asking  to  be 
reinstalled  in  land  which  he  had  lefo  in  1854, 
35640-41,  35643.  Inconvenience  of  rundale,  and 
. measures  taken  to  abolish  it,  35642.  Contradicts 
. supposed  statement  of  Mr.  Bright’s  as  to  frequent 
and  vexatious  raising  of  rents  by  Irish  landlords, 
35643-50.  Tendency  to  subdivision,  and  necessity 
for  preventing  it,  and  enabling  landlord  to  control 
the  sale  and  division  of  farms,  35651—55. 

Irvine,  Colonel  J.  G.,  Killydeen,  County  Fermanagh, 
Land  Owner. — Dublin. 

Owns  about  15,000  acres,  12,000  of  which  are  in 
county  Fermanagh,  35657—8.  There  is  no  tenant- 
right  on  the  property.  When  a tenant  is  leaving 
he  gets  permission  to  sell,  but  not  as  a right, 
35659-62.  Leases  very  common  before  the  Land 
Act,  not  so  much  since,  35663.  No  clauses  in  leases 
in  his  district ; contracting  tenants  out  of  the  Land 
Act ; no  change  made  in  leases  since  it  was  passed, 
but  still  refused  by  tenants,  who  prefer  having 
no  leases,  35663-6.  On  termination  of  lease, 
if  land  is  found  to  be  let  too  low,  it  is  re- 
valued, and  a new  rent  put  on,  35667.  Some  very 
old  leases  on  the  property,  with  clauses  against 
subletting,  and  compelling  the  tenant  to  make  im- 
provements, and  in  some  cases  allowing  4s.  or  5s. 
an  acre  off  the  rent  for  these  improvements,  35668- 
9.  An  old  lease  of  seventy-five  years  expired  last 
year,  the  increase  in  rent  was  about  fifty  per  cent., 
35671-72.  One  case  came  before  County  Court 
judge,  who  took  for  granted  the  house  had  been 
built  by  the  tenant,  although  no  one  could  prove  it, 
35673.  Thinks  some  improvement  may  have  been 
made  in  the  case  of  the  lease  for  seventy-five  years, 
35674.  On  one  townland,  which  had  been  let  on 
very  old  leases,  tenants  very  unthrifty,  not  on  a 
new  letting  being  made,  changed  altogether,  thinks 
the  cause  of  this  was  being  rented  so  low  they 


were  not  obliged  to  work,  35676-82,  35685-92. 
Tenants  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  left  in 
ceupation  at  end  of  lease,  not  know  that  the  rent 
will  be  raised,  35683-5.  No  tenant-right  on  the 
property,  35691,  35754-54.  Borrowed  from  Board  of 
Works  for  improvements,  put  increase  on  tenants  for 
drainage  and  buildings,  but  not  for  roads,  35693-6. 
Minor  improvements  done  by  tenants,  35697.  Most 
of  the  improvements  in  the  district  made  by  tenants 
with  a little  assistance  from  the  landlords,  35698. 
On  revaluing  a farm,  always  discusses  the  matter 
with  the  tenant,  has  had  no  difficulty  in  settling 
rent,  35699-702.  Few  evictions,  and  only  for  non- 
payment, 35703-05.  In  favour  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary, if  subletting  prevented,  35706-35713. 
Some  purchasers  under  Church  Act  in  his  district 
came  and  asked  him  to  purchase  their  holdings  fi-om 
them,  which  he  did,  and  then  gave  them  leases ; 
thinks  they  got  into  difficulties  from  having  borrowed 
the  purchase-money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  35707- 
1 1 . Others  of  them  he  thinks  are  getting  on  fairly 
well,  35712.  In  a few  cases  where  there  were  very 
long  leases  permission  was  given  to  sublet  among 
members  of  families,  3571 4-15.  Compidsory  power 
should  be  given  to  purchase  head  rents,  properties 
should  be  freed  to  a great  extent  from  entail  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  come  into  the  market,  35716-18. 
Would  provide  for  the  purchase  by  a system  of 
debentures,  35719.  A tenant  should  not  be 
disturbed  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent ; in  case  of  any 
dispute  considers  the  County  Coux-t  judge  can  settle 
it,  and  the  present  law  in  that  respect  sufficient, 
35721-29.  Illustration,  35730.  Against  free  sale, 
would  give  landlord  a veto,  35731.  In  case  of 
leases  allows  sale  of  unexhausted  improvements,  but 
not  interest  otherwise,  35732-6.  Griffith’s  valuation 
an  unfair  one,  speaks  from  experience,  35737-39, 
357 44-5.  Has  granted  reclaimed  bog  to  the  tenants 
for  five  years  rent  free  for  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, they  are  glad  to  take  if,  35  7 40-3.  Has  spent 
£32,000  in  improvements  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  35745-6.  About  a dozen  cases -in  Land 
Court  since  the  Land  Act,  £5747.  Considers 
County  Court  Judges  Act  as  fairly  as  possible,  but 
has  heard  complaints  from  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  35748-52.  Freedom  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
35753. 

Kecme,  Marcus,  esq.,  Beechpark,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare, 
Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Is  an  agent  managing  100,000  acres  in  county 
Clare,  on  which  farms  are  usually  small,  35759-62. 
Is  in  favour  of  perpetual  tenures  at  fixed  rents, 
35763-65,  35792—93.  Dangerof  peasant  proprietors 
subdividing  and  letting  their  farms,  35766-68, 
35802.  Great  tendency  to  subletting  and  subdivision, 
and  difficulty  of  detecting  it,  35769-71,  35802-09. 
Landlords’  power  has  been  injuriously  interfered 
with ; distress  should  be  abolished ; law  as  to 
execution  of  ejectments  should  be  amended,  35772- 
77.  Want  of  security  prevents  improvements ; 
case  of  tenants  purchasing  their  farms  on  Conyngham 
estate  who  considered  their  improvements  had  in- 
creased, price  paid  by  them,  35778-89.  Instance  of 

’ outlay  by  tenants  leading  to  increased  rents,  35790- 
9 1 . Government  valuation  incorrect ; necessity  for 
revaluation  before  fixing  perpetuity  rents ; instances 
of  incorrectness  and  unevenness  of  present  valuation, 
and  difficulty  of  getting  a just  valuation,  35794-95, 
35798-801.  Refusal  of  tenants  to  pay  rents  above 
the  Government  valuation,  35796-97.  Meadow 
lands  and  grazing  farms  should  be  excepted  from 
perpetuity  scheme,  35810,  35821.  Perpetual 
tenancies  should  be  registered  in  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and  noted  on  Ordnance  Survey  Maps, 
35811.  Improvement  loans  to  perpetuity  tenants 
would  be  badly  secured  if  rent  was  the  full  value, 
and  would  injure  landlord  s security  if  interest  on 
them  had  priority  of  rent,  35812-18.  Term  of 
notices  to  quit  should  be  three  years,  and  they 
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should  be  subject  to  £1  stamp,  35819-20. 
Perpetuity  scheme  should  only  apply  to  residential 
farms,  35823-24. 

Uarum,  Mulhallen,  esq.,  M.P.,  Co.  Kilkenny.— Dublin. 
Attended  with  several  others  to  give  evidence  as 
to  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
especially  in  county  Kilkenny,  35845-26.  The 
origin  of  Ulster  tenant-right,  35827-31.  Notwith- 
standing the  Land  Act  there  has  been  rack-renting 
and  eviction;  a case  of  confiscation,  35831-9, 
35844-47.  Instance  of  rack-renting,  35839-41. 
Tenants  over  £50  obliged  to  contract  themselves  out 
of  all  claim  for  compensation  under  Land  Act, 
35842.  Large  tenants  require  protection  as  well  as 
small  ones,  35843.  Rack-renting  on  Mr.  Hum- 
phery’s,  of  Ballybay,  estate,  and  increases  of  rent 
under  pain  of  ejectment ; instances  of  this ; case  of 
William  Tyndall  and  others,  35847-59.  Further 
instances  on  Mr.  Hely’s  property ; case  of  a tenant 
named  Moore,  35861-62.  Attempted  rent-raising 
on  Mr.  Hackett’s  property ; agent  resigned  incon- 
sequence, 35863-65.  Rent-raising  and  evictions  on 
Mr.  Esmond’s  estate;  farms  still  untenanted,  35.866- 
67.  One  tenant  named  Dwyer  had  to  leave,  rent 
so  high,  35868-9.  Remarkable  case  on  same  estate 
of  a tenant  called  Price,  35870-72.  In  all  these 
cases  all  the  improvements  were  made  by  the  ten- 
ants, 35873.  Great  necessity  for  a disturbance  bill ; 
case  in  point  on  Mr.  Swan’s  property,  of  a man 
named  Sherman,  35876-82.  Tenants  sunk  in  debt 
to  banks  and  shopkeepers ; the  present  crisis  must 
have  come  sooner  or  later,  the  bad  times  only 
accelerated  it,  35886.  Illustrations  in  point,  35887- 
88  Hard  case  of  rent-raising  and  eviction  smce 
Land  Act,  of  Malachi  Kelly,  a tenant  on  Sir 
Erasmus  Burrowes’  estate,  he  having  sunk  a good 
deal  of  money  in  improvements ; farm  now  unlet 
landlord  managing  it  himself,  35892-35905.  In- 
stance of  leasehold  tenant-right,  35905.  Griffiths 
valuation  as  a test  of  rent ; letter  of  J . Ball  Greene, 
esq.,  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  35906-7.  Con- 
siders Griffith’s  valuation  to  be  too  high  all  round, 
not  in  the  poimd,  that  it  is  not  the  letting  value,  but 
having  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the 
property,  35907-8.  Would  apply  Griffith’s  valua- 

' tion  generally  and  make  the  variation  from  it  the 
exception,  35916-21.  If  landlord  and  tenant  can- 
not agree  as  to.  the  rent  of  a particular  holding, 
has  no  objection  to  the  question  being  decided  by  a 
third  party,  independent  of  both,  35924.  Draws 
distinction  between  valuation  of  land  and  valuation 
of  rents,  would  say  valued  rents  and  free  sale, 
35925-6.  Valued  rents  would  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  improvements  at  all,  the  first  valuation 
would  do  that,  35926-7.  Considers  the  present 
rental  of  Ireland  too  high,  35928.  Difficulty  in  a 
re-valuation  would  be  to  distinguish  between  the 
property  and  the  improvements  of  the  tenant, 
35933.  Valuators  should  be  instructed  how  to  act, 
revaluation  a necessity  in  order  to  have  the  initial 
rent,  would  let  periodic  valuations  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  produce,  35937-8.  A commission  that  the 
people  had  confidence  in,  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, 35939-40.  The  Land  Act  involved  very 
little  litigation,  if  there  was  a commission  instituted 
on  a proper  basis  there  would  be  an  equally  small 
per  centage,  35941-2.  Free  sale  beneficial,  35944. 
Would  not  force  a landlord  to  sell,  but  would  give 
assistance  to  a thrifty  man  to  buy.  Money  must 
be  advanced  at  low  interest  to  extend  over  a great 
number  of  years,  or  nothing  can  be  done,  people  so 
much  in  debt,  35945-53.  Money  should  be  ad- 
vanced in  such  a way  as  not  to  make  the  annual 
payment  more  than  the  rental,  35954.  Landed 
Estates  Court  has  done  harm  by  giving  opportuni- 
ties to  land  jobbers,  35955.  Case  on  Lord  Mont- 
crariff’s  estate  where  rent  was  raised  five  shillings 
an  acre  on  sale  of  holding ; incoming  tenant  there- 
fore got  a rebate  on  the  purchase  money  ; instance 


where  tenant  was  obliged  to  sign  an  agreement,  a, 
copy  of  which  he  did  not  get ; binding  him  not  to 
dispose  of  his  holding  by  .will  or  in  any  other  way 
to  his  children  or  anyone  else,  35956.  Landlords 
forget  rent  should  not  be  assessed  on  improvements, 
and  that  the  tenant  has  a proprietorial  right,  35959. 

O'HaUoran,  Rev.  Daniel,  C.C.,  Clough,  Co.  Kilkenny.. 

— Dublin. 

Gives  a list  of  fifty  tenants  on  estate  of  George 
Bryan,  formerly  M.P.,  Kilkenny,  showing  valua- 
tion, rent,  increase  added  in  1871,  and  per  centage 
of  rent  over  valuation  of  each  farm,  35960-bl. 
Rents  are  too  high,  and  were  enforced  by  notice  to- 
quit,  35964-71.  Tenants  compelled  to  sign  agree- 
ment not  to  claim  compensation  under  Land  Act. 
Impossible  to  make  relations  satisfactory  between 
bad  landlords  and  tenants  ; bad  landlords  must  be 
expropriated  and  restraint  put  on  others  to  prevent 
unjust  treatment  of  tenants,  35977-80.  A bad 
landlord  is  one  who  charges  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation  as  rent,  35981. 

Foley,  Mr.  James,  Chatsworth,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Tenant  to  George  Bryan.  On  fall  of  lease  rent 
raised  to  22s.  6 d.  per  acre ; tenant  being  compelled  to 
sign  agreement  to  pay  30s.,  35983-35991.  R.ent 
far  too  high,  being  sixty-nine  per  cent,  over  valua- 
tion, and  value  of  farm  being  due  to  large  expendi- 
ture by  tenant,  35993-96,  36003.  Abatement  of 
rent  refused  by  owner,  35997-6001.  He  formerly 
held  under  middleman  who  charged  moderate  rent, 
36004-07. 

Drennan,  Mr.  Denis,  Kells,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Complains  that  his  rent  is  too  high,  36012.  That 
five  men  failed  on  his  holding  before  he  took  it,  36025. 
Which  he  did  in  the  good  times,  when  he  thought 
it  possible  to  make  the  rent,  paid  no  fine,  36022-35. 

Rowley,  Rev.  M.,  C.C.,  St.  Canice’s,  Kilkenny,  Co, 
Kilkenny. — ^Dublin. 

Increased  rents,  case  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  36036-42, 
Instance  of  landlord  breaking  lease  and  increasing 
rent  10s.  an  acre,  besides  interest  for  buildings, 
36042-8.  List  of  cases  in  his  own  parish,  36049-51, 
Over-renting  on  Mr.  Robert  Stamiard’s  estate. 
Considers  the  tenants  could  not  pay  the  valuation 
on  this  property,  36052-57.  List  of  valuations  and 
rents  on  Mr.  Blunden’s  estate,  36058-60,  Several 
other  instances  of  a like  kind,  in  all  of  winch  the 
rents  are  too  high,  even  the  valuation  itself  being 
too  high  Many  of  the  above  rents  have  not  been 
altered  for  years,  36061-67.  Considers  Giaffiths 
valuation  too  high  as  a rent  for  land,  36069-71. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  tenants  can  t five  and 
pay  even  the  valuation  on  tillage  farms,  360  / 3-0. 
Would  give  tenant  fixity  of  tenure  in  his  holding, 
and  if  he  and  landlord  differed,  an  independent 
tribunal  to  settle  the  rent,  36075-6.  In  favour  of 
gradual  development  of  peasant  proprietors; 
absentee  landlords  to  be  taxed,  or  their  property 
sold,  36077-8.  On  most  of  the  large  properties 
the  tenants  have  practically  fixity  of  tenure, 
36080-81. 

M‘Gormack,  Mr.  James,  Steepleview,  Johnstown,  Co. 

Kilkenny,  Tenant  Farmer .— Dublin. 

Tenant  to  an  absentee.  Has  no  complaint  to 
make  for  self  but  on  behalf  of  others,  36086-87. 
Gives  particulars  of  successive  increases  of  ieni 
made  by  successive  owners,  36088-99.  Instance 
of  poor  rates  not  being  allowed  to  tenants, 
36100-06.  Instances  of  increases  of  rent,,  and  pai- 
ticulars  as  to  valuation,  36107-25.  Difficulty  o 
getting  impartial  and  skilled  valuators ; tenant 
should  be  represented  when  there  is  a revaluation, 
36126-29.  Instance  of  processes  served  lor  i 
coverv  of  rent,  36129-38.  Need  of  drainage  and 
desirability  of  making  land  improvement  loans  to 

ten  ants,  3 6 2 1 8-2 1 . 
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fielding,  Mr.  John,  Portnascully,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

His  rent  is  too  high,  though  not  changed  since 
1850,  36141—55,  36169—70.  Improvements  and 
buildings  all  made  by  tenant,  36156-59.  Land- 
lords might  take  offence  at  his  evidence,  36160-68. 
Half  his  farm  is  marsh,  and  owing  to  change  in 
system  of  dairy  farming,  is  not  so  valuable  as  for- 
merly, 36169-77.  Increased  cost  of  labour,  36178. 
Reduction  of  rent  refused,  36179-81.  Can’t  give 
up  farm,  as  he  has  nowhere  else  to  go,  36182.  The 
river  embankment  is  usually  kept  up  by  tenants, 
but  assistance  was  given  by  landlord,  sis  on  occasion 
of  repairing  large  breach,  36184-87.  Rent  of  slob 
lands  near  Waterford,  52s.  per  acre,  36188.  Never 
lets  conacre,  36180. 

■.Carroll,  Mr.  J ohn,  Mullinavat,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Lives  in  a mountainousdistrict,  much  of  which  has 
been  reclaimed  by  tenants.  Improvements  made 
by  tenants  are  at  landlord’s  mercy,  and  require  pro- 
tection, 36190.  Is  in  favour  of  the  three  F’s,  but 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  rent  is  great,  36191-92. 
In  order  to  settle  the  land  question  and  land  agita- 
tion, Griffith’s  valuation  should  be  made  a legal 
tender  for  rent,  the  landlords  being  compensated 
for  any  loss  incurred,  36193-208.  Security  of 
tenure  would  have  made  the  country  prosperous, 
36209-36216.  Few  capricious  evictions  ; but  rais- 
ing rents  or  possible  increase  gives  feeling  of  in- 
security, 36211-15.  Improvements  usually  made 
by  tenants,  and  not  by  landlord,  36217. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Peter,  Roscat,  Co.  Carlow,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Complains  of  increase  of  rent  imposed  on  self 
and  eleven  other  tenants  on  Lord  Rathdonnell’s 
estate  in  1874,  on  termination  of  lease,  36222-42. 
Land  improved  by  tenant.  No  expenditure  what- 
ever by  landlord,  36243-48.  Tenants  compelled  to 
take  leases  against  their  wishes,  containing  objec- 
tionable covenants,  contracting  them  out  of  Land 
Act,  and  depriving  them  of  right  to  sell,  36249-80. 
Landlord  refused  to  allow  a valuator  to  act  on  part 
of  the  tenants  when  raising  vent,  36281. 

Tracey,  Mr.  Michael,  Roosk,  Maynooth,  Cos.  Kildare 
and  Wicklow. — Dublin, 

Is  a tenant  on  Duke  of  Leinster’s  estate,  having 
bought  interest  in  a farm  held  by  Leinster  lease, 
36283-90.  Was  evicted  from  farm  on  Dick’s  estate, 
in  Wicklow,  on  which  his  father  had  built  and  im- 
proved, 36291—96.  Got  £500  compensation,  but 
£100  went  for  costs,  36297-99.  Particulars  of 
land  case,  and  as  to  condition  of  farm  and  his  offer 
to  take  it  at  a fair  valuation,  36299-309.  Eviction 
of  occupiers  under  middleman  on  Dick’s  estate, 
36310-14.  Anything  over  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a 
rack-rent  at  present,  36315-17.  Rents  should  be 
fixed  by  arbitration,  36318-20.  Description  of 
losses  incurred  on  farm.  Rent  paid  out  of  capital, 
and  no  abatement  given,  36321-25. 

Walsh,  Mr.  Matthew,  Ballincole,  Villierstown,  Co. 
Waterford,  Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Tenant  to  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  an  absentee,  36326 
-28.  On  death  of  his  father  the  present  owner  dis- 
puted promise  of  lease,  and  commenced  a Chancery 
suit  against  tenant ; the  matter  was  compromised, 
tenant  paying  an  advanced  rent,  and  his  costs 
amounting  to  £300,  36329-38.  Rents  strictly  en- 
forced without  reduction  during  distress,  36339-41. 
Case  of  illegal  distress  harshly  made  by  landlord, 
who  had  to  pay  £496  and  costs  in  consequence  of 
action  brought  by  Farmers’  Club,  36342-44.  Case 
of  eviction  and  high  rents  on  Fitzgerald’s  estate, 
36344-46.  Case  of  middleman  harshly  enforcing 

acgs’o36347-49'  Is  in  favour  of  fche  three  F’s, 
OWoO.  Difficulty  of  giving  credit  to  tenants  for  their 
improvements  in  fixing  rent,  36351-52.  Instances 
of  evictions  owing  to  inability  of  tenants  to  pay 
mgh  rents,  36353-56.  Cases  of  evictions  on  Sir 
Nugent  Humble’s  estate,  36356-61.  Archbishop 


Trench  and  Mrs.  Stewart  the  only  considerate  land- 
lords in  district ; they  have  abated  their  rents,  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  has  opened  reclamation  works,  36362 
-65.  Necessity  for  speedy  settlement  of  land 
question,  and  intention  of  tenants  not  to  pay  rents. 
36365-66. 

Kedmond,  Mr.  Cornelius,  Waterford,  Co.  Waterford, 
Alderman  and  Newspaper  Proprietor. — Dublin. 

Member  of  Waterford  Corporation,  which  owns 
from  £15,000  to  £17,000  a year  inland  and  houses, 
36367-69.  Recommends  as  a settlement  of  land 
question  ninety-nine  years’  leases  renewable  for  ever 
with  rents  fixed  by  arbitration,  36370-76,  36383- 
84.  On  the  Corporation  property  system  of  long 
leases  and  arbitration  rents  prevail,  and  has  led  to 
contentment  and  good  cultivation,  36377-82.  In- 
stance of  difficulty  of  getting  improvements  made 
by  lessor,  36385-86.  Stamps  and  costs  of  leases 
and  transfer  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible, 
36387-90.  Industry  of  Irish  stimulated  in  America 
and  Australia  by  different  land  laws,  36391.  Crea- 
tion of  peasant  proprietary  desirable,  but  should  be 
gradual  and  by  voluntary  means,  36392-94.  Dis- 
advantage of  subdivision,  and  need  of  better  houses 
for  labourers,  36395.  Evils  of  absenteeism,  36395 
-99.  Tenants  of  Waterford  Corporation  contented, 
and  in  some  cases  would  not  gain  by  becoming 
proprietors,  36400-02.  Would  not  wish  to  see  good 
resident  landowners  driven  away  by  expropriation 
schemes,  36403.  Waste  lands  would  be  reclaimed 
largely  if  tenants  had  security  for  their  expenditure, 
36404-12.  Loss  to  country  by  emigration,  36413- 

Lifford,  Viscount,  Landowner,  Meen  Glass,  Stranorlar, 
Co.  Donegal,  Land  Owner. — Dublin. 

Refutes  a statement  given  in  evidence  against 
him,  36416-17.  Very  little  waste  land  that  could  be 
reclaimed  on  a large  enough  scale  to  pay ; illustra- 
tration,  36419-25.  Considers  mountain  lands 
better  grazing  lands,  than  if  reclaimed ; set  6,000 
acres  of  mountain  to  a Scotch  tenant,  limited  him 
to  six  years  ; he  surfaced,  drained,  and  burned  the 
heather  ; it  was  wonderful  the  way  the  grass  beat 
the  heather,  36426—29.  Waste  lands  are  usually 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  for  grazing,  36430.  Nothing 
so  unpopular  as  taking  away  these  lands  from  one 
tenant  and  giving  it  to  another  to  reclaim  ; illustra- 
tion in  point,  36431-4.  Thinks  from  experience 
tenants  would  not  reclaim  waste  lands  for  them- 
selves ; has  failed  in  getting  them  to  do  so,  although 
he  had  8,000  acres  that  could  be  reclaimed,  onlv 
thirty-three  accepted  his  offer  • system  adopted  by 
him,  36435-41.  In  favour  of  the  Bright  clauses 
and  of  extending  them  ; afraid  tenants  about  him 
could  not  buy ; would  have  to  give  forty  years’  pur- 
chase to  become  owner ; twenty  years’  purchase 
given  for  tenant-right,  36445-6,  which  is  often 
above  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land  ; no  restrict 
tions  as  to  price,  but  always  retains  right  of  veto 
36447-8.  Difficulty  in  free,  sale  is,  that  people 
reckless  as  to  means  will  outbid  the  honest  men, 
36447-51.  Would  abolish  distraint  for  rent, 
36452-4.  Tenants  might  take  leases  for  a very 
long  term  of  years,  but  are  against  leases  for  a short 
term,  36455-60.  Practically  fixity  of  tenure  on 
all  large  properties;  no  measure  giving  fixity  of 
tenure  would  improve  them,  36461-3.  As  regards 
fixing  rents,  any  tribunal  would  be  better  for  both 
parties  than  the  present  system ; always  in  favour 
of  giving  protection  to  tenants,  36465-6.  Most  of 
the  improvements  that  he  has  any  knowledge  of 
have  been  done  under  covenants  in  leases,  36467-8. 

Nolan,  Rev.  P.  F.,  Hermitage,  Tullow,  County 

Carlow.  — Dublin. 

The  px-esent  state  of  the  law  does  not  prevent 
eviction,  36470.  Great  feeling  of  insecurity, 
tenants  in  county  Carlow  only  vote  under  protection 
of  Ballot  Act,  tor  fear  of  eviction,  36470-77.  A 
landlord  wishing  to  have  tenants  of  his  own  way 
of  thinking,  politically  and  religiQusly;  especiallv 
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TJnlan  E,ev  P.  F. — continued. 

if  wealthy  ; would  not  be  stopped  by  compensation 
for  disturbance,  and  if  not  wealthy  could  easily  get 
a new  set  of  tenants  to  pay  all  arrears,  and  perhaps 
a fine ; evictions  only  prevented  *£&*»»* 
of  landlords,  or  public  opinion,  36477-78.  Pro- 
perties of  corporate  bodies  and  absentee  landlords 
should  be  bought  by  Government  and  sold  to 
feints,  with  advances  of  Government  money  on 
the  principle  of  the  Bright  clauses,  any  land  that 
offered  in  Landed  Estates  Court,  should  be  bought 
in  the  same  way  ; in  the  ease  of  good  resident  land- 
lords, the  three  Fs  would  be  sufficient,  would  not 
force  them  to  sell,  36480-1.  Against  wholesale 
expropriation  of  landlords,  36482-3.  . , 

court  of  arbitration  for  ffxmg  rents,  with  Grfffths 
valuation  as  a basis  on  which  arbitration  might  take 
nlice  36482-85.  Tenants  have  an  objection  to 
valuators  and  County  Court  judges,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  landlords  and 
have  feelings  more  in  common  with  them  than  the 
tenants,  36486.  There  should  be  some  J means i of 
fixing  rents,  a great  temptation  to  landloids  to  lame 
rents"  tenants  will  pay  anything  rather  than  go, 
36487-9. 

Ecthburm,  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  Virginia,  Co.  Cavan, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Bought  a lease  of  a farm  with  mill  upon  it  for 
£2  000,  and  laid  out  £1.700  upon  the  holding ; m 
consequence  of  drainage  works,  water  power  has 
been  taken  away,  and  in  allotting  compensataon  the 
landlord  got  an  unfair  amount  part  of  whmh  should 

have  been  paid  to  tenant,  36490-513.  Oase  o 
tillage  farm  in  King’s  County  taken  on  faith  of 
promise  of  agent  to  continue  him  as  a tenant  but 
which  he  was  driven  to  leave  on  account  of  treat- 
ment by  agent,  who  then  took  farm  for  himself, 
36514-24. 


Tener,  Edward  Shaw,  esq.,  Cos.  Cavan  and  Tyrone, 
Landowner  and  Agent. — -Dublin. 

Owns  estates  in  Cavan  and  Tyrone,  aj»»nt  over 
' Lady  Castlestuart's  estate  in  Tyrone,  36525-b. 
Tenint-right  allowed,  36628.  Tenants  over  twenty 
acres  prosperous,  small  tenants  more  affected  by  bad 
years,  36529-32.  Bent  not  raised 
except  one  townland  which  was  revalued  m 1876  and 
renti  raised,  tenants  quite  satisfied  with  increase, 
36533-6,  36542-3.  Is  also  agentto  Mr.  Gage,  and 
. Mr.  Underdown  in  County  Tyrone,  no  increases  oi 
rent  for  many  yearn,  36537.  Bent  is  never  raised 
on  death  of  tenant,  or  change  of  tenancy  on  any  of 
the  estates  he  is  agent  over,  considers  such  a lule 
very  unfair,  36538-41.  In  case  of  sole,  adjoining 
tenant  has  the  preference,  36544.  Auctions  pro- 
hibited, 36546.  Buie  on  Lady  Castlestuarts 
estate  is  that  purchaser  shall  pay  ten  per  cent,  to 
the  seller,  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money 
in  the  presence  of  the  agent,  thy  was  done  to  protect 
creditors  and  secure  arrears  of  rent  due,  3654,  8. 
Tenant-right  is  guarded  for  the  tenant  s benefit,  and 
after  paying  his  creditors  he  gets  balance,  if  any, 
36550-51.  Few  cases  of  eviction,  very  rarely  proceed, 
unless  two  years’  rent  is  due,  and  in  every  case  ten- 
antswere  put  in  as  caretakers,  pending  redemption , if 
unable  to  do  so,  tenant-right  is  sold  for  ^eir  ben 
36552-54.  Refuting  statement  of  Bernard  Lou0iUm 
of  rent  raising,  &c.,  on  Lady  Castlestuarts  estate 
36557-68.  Twenty  years’  purchase  given  tor  the 
tenant-right,  36569-70.  Tenants  often  refuse  to 
allow  main  or  boundary  drains  to  be  made  oi 
cleared,  legislation  needed  to  remedy  this,  illus- 
trations in  point,  36575-8.  Knows  several  instances 
in  County  Cavan  of  yeoman  proprietors,  holding 
from  100  to  200  acres,  who  are  doing  remarkable 
well,  36579.  Supposed  to  be  Cromwellian  grants, 
36580-1.  Have  never  subdivided,  36582. 
Have  greatly  improved  their  land,  36585.  On  the 
other  hand  knows  some  very  small  proprietors  who 
are  living  in  a very  wretched  way,  having  suo- 


divided  the  original  grants,  till  they  have  only 
fmaU  patches  to  live  on,  36585-7.  Muslm  wmrmng 
and  embroidery  has  disappeared,  36588-9.  barms 
are  being  consolidated,  and  small  farmers  wjggsrf 
to  be  weavers  find  it  very  bard  to  live,  3659-6. 
Would  give  limited  owners  power  to  grant  long 
leases  at  settled  rents,  36597-601.  A great  ad- 
vantage if  tenants  could  borrow  direct  from 
Board  of  Works,  36604-5.  Where  tenants  have 
purchased  their  farms,  and  the  whole  estate  has  not 
been  sold,  equal  privileges  m tire  way  oi  borrowing 
money  should  be  allowed  to  outsiders  commganto 
purchase  remainders,  illustration  m point,  8M06-11. 
Would  do  away  with  clauses  against  alienation  hut 
retain  those  against  subdivision  and  subletting, 
36612-15.  Purchasers  from  Lord  Gosford  doing 
fairly  well,  seem  quite  satisfied,  36616-18.  Would 
suggest  that  tenants  holding  under  ten  ames  should 
not"be  encouraged  to  purchase,  366-1--4.  Is  of 
opinion  thatwhen  anowner  offers  sixty  or  nmety-nme 
years’  leases  at  fab  rents,  and  they  are  refused  in 
Lie  he  evicts  there  should  be  no  compensation, 
36628-9  Would  compel  tenants  to  take  a simple 
form  of  lease,  with  only  one  clause  *g“s|  B>* 
lettim-  or  subdivision  without  permission,  36630-32. 
In  case  of  free  sale  there  should  be  some  safeguard 
against  reckless  bidding,  36633-8. 

iVW,  Mr.  Hugh  Gill,  Drumeonly,  Emyv.le,  Co. 

, Monaghan,  Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Bepresents  his  district  desires  a revaluation ; to 
be  at  least  throe  valuators,  one  on  behalf  of  landloid, 
another  on  behalf  of  tenant,  and  the  third  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  this  done  the  borrowing  powera 
of  the  tenant  to  be  increased  under  Bright  clausal, 
so  as  to  buy  out  landlords,  but  only  when  the,  are 
disposed  to  sell ; where  old  relations  remain  the 
same  after  the  revaluation,  tenant  should  be  enabled 
to  borrow  direct  from  Board  of  Works  for  imjroyj 
meats,  36640-42.  Two-fifths  of  h,s  district 
could  be  reclaimed,  and  would  pay,  36646  7. 
Peasant  proprietary  the  only 

Suggests1  that  Government  should  lend  the  full 
purthase-money,  gives  instance  showing  would  be 
quite  safe  in  so  doing,  36653-56.  Is  certam 
tenants  would  meet  instalments;  '.#***?& 
would  be  worked  if  they  had  security,  36  6 58-65. 
At  present  are  afraid  to  make  an,  improvcmcnto, 
for  fear  of  incroased  rent,  36666-70.  Hisexperien 
is  that  where  yon  have  pure  and  simple  tenant-ijM 
improvement  is  encouraged,  as  ypnlgct  aw»rt»m.t 
improvenient  stops,  instance  m point, 

If  Lit  was  a fixed  quantity,  with  secumtMM* 
any  aftercharge,  great  improvements  would  be  nmde, 
3667  3.  Free  sale  at  a high  rent,  no 
36674-6.  Labourers  are  fairly  well  off,  366B1, 
Not  much  permanent  employment,  farmers  P 
one  another,  36682-4.  Very  few  labourers  living 
on  the  farms,  36685-6. 


Pringle,  Mr.  Charles,  Bolton's  Walls,  Caledon,  Co. 

Tyrone,  Tenant  Farmer.— Dublin. 

Holds  under  Lord  Caledon,  36690.  The  u 
Ulster  custom  prevails,  no  hmitlto  price,  airt  e^ 
not  allowed,  36693-6.  Bight 
at  highest  price,  36687.  Thnantoright Lias 
neared  on  the  Caledon  estate, -owing  to  the  advan« 
oflnt  and  had  times,  36698—9.  W— J 
■ change  of  tenancy  or  sale,  calculates 

shilling  added  to  rent  deprives  every  outgo  l 
tenant  of  151,  36701-3.  Thirty  P«’  <ient.  add. 
his  rent  in  1851,  a limited  to™*#*  “ ™ 
end  of  lease,  36706-9.  Considers 'there  1«  «*», 
exorbitant  increase  during  the  last  century, 

too  high,  can’t  be  paid,  improvements  all  d«  ! 

tenants,  36710-16.  Numbers  bf 
landlords’  hands,  36718-19.  Tenant  should 
'voice  infixing  rent  with  some 
as  umpire,  the  fixing  of  rent  the  rnost  *mp 
question,  36720-22.  Valuation  high,  hem,,  g 
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Pringle,  Charles — continued. 

wheat  land,  very  little  wheat  grown  lately,  prices  too 
low,  36723-28.  Drainage  the  only  improvement 
made  by  landlord,  five  per  cent  added  permanently, 
36729-32.  Drainage  by  Board  of  Works  defective, 
36733.  Increasing  competition  keeps  prices. for  all 
produce  very  low,  36736-44.  Considers  the  pre- 
sent a good  time  to  fix  rents,  as  a continuance  of 
foreign  competition  may  be  expected,  36748-51. 
Tenants  not  free  agents,  some  impartial  tribunal 
should  fix  rents ; quite  willing  to  pay  fair  rents, 
36752-3.  Very  few  purchasers  under  Church  Act, 
tenants  too  poor  to  buy,  one  tenant  who  bought 
seems  to  be  doing  well,  36755-6.  In  the  village  of 
Charlemont  a number  of  tenants  held  under  sixty 
years’  lease  from  the  Crown,  Lord  Charlemont  pur- 
chased the  reversion  of  lease,  36758.  Rent  at  once 
raised,  tenants  having  built  the  houses  during  the 
lease,  gives  particulars  of  increases,  36759-70.  In- 
stances of  rent  raising  on  the  Benburb,  Sir  John 
Leslie’s,  and  other  estates,  36770-72.  Desire  on 
part  of  landlords  to  nullify  the  Land  Act,  causes 
great  uncertainty  and  bad  feeling,  3677 3-4.  Looks 
upon  peasant  proprietary  as  the  only  final  settlement, 
36776.  Government  to  advance  the  whole  purchase- 
money  at  low  interest,  36777—8.  Tenants  would 
have  an  object  in  paying  the  instalments,  knowing 
it  would  be  their  own  in  the  end,  36779.  Considers 
“ the  three  F’s”  will  not  be  satisfactory,  tenants  will 
look  on  any  such  measure  passed  only  as  a protective 
one,  until  they  can  be  established  as  owners,  36780-2. 
Suggests  scheme  for  a commission  to  aid  tenants  in 
becoming  proprietors,  35785.  Would  force  London 

. companies  and  absentees  to  sell,  36786-90.  Would 
not  compel  other  landlords  to  sell,  but  would  give 
them  every,  facility,  36792-4.  Costs  of  con- 
veyancing too  high,  36795.  Considers  if  present 
system  goes  on,  tenants  will  emigrate  wholesale, 
36797-98. 

Smollen,  The  Rev.  Canon,  Clones,  County  Monaghan ; 

Parish  Priest. — Dublin. 

Free  sale  destroyed  on  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennard’s 
estate  by  office  rules  and  increases  of  rent,  cases 
have  occurred  of  Protestants  getting  farms  for  less 
than  equally  solvent  Catholics  would  have  given, . 
36806-11.  Tenants  obliged  to  sign  a stringent 
agreement,  of  which  they  do  not  even  get  a copy, 
anecdote  in  point,  36811-14.  Had  to  sign  this 
agreement  himself.  Purchases  must  be  made 
through  the  office,  case  in  point,  36816.  Cases  of 
hardship  on  Lord  Rathdonnell’s  estate,  36817-22. 
Office  rules  and  restrictions  if  allowed  to  prevail  will 
destroy  Ulster  custom,  and  prevent  any  benefit 
conferred  by  Land  Act,  36826-28.  Rent  raising 
on  townpai-ks,  36829-31.  Rents  have  been 
raised  on  Mr.  Madden’s  estate  three  times  within  a 
few  years,  36832—34.  Knows  of  cases  in  County 
Fermanagh  where  tenants  are  under  notice  to  quit 
simply  for  the  consolidation  of  farms,  gives  instance, 
36835-38.  Ho  tenant-light  on  Lord  Rossmore’s 
estate,  outgoing  tenant  receives  £5  per  acre  whether 
he  be  a bad  or  an  improving  tenant,  36839-40. 
Case  of  seven  tenants  in  County  Monaghan  whose 
lease  expired  in  1878,  rent  under  lease  1 0s.  to  14s. 
per  acre ; were  offered  leases  at  £2  per  acre  for 
twenty-one  years  above  all  rates  and  taxes,  taking 
away  from  them  at  the  same  time  the  bog  they 
occupied,  36841-2.  Further  particulars,  36843- 
58.  Tenants  should  have  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair 
rents,  36860—61,  with  free  sale,  landlord  to  have  a 
reasonable  veto,  36862-64.  Considers  some  tribunal 
should  be  appointed  to  settle  differences  as  to  rent 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  36S71-2.  Knows  a 
number  of  purchasers  under  Church  Act,  are  doing 
well,  and  improving  their  farms,  paying  their 
instalments  regularly,  notwithstanding  that  they 
bought  too  high,  36873-81.  If  landlords  are  forced 
to  sell  would  give  them  the  highest  price  possible, 
36883-4.  Would  not  compel  landlords  to  sell, 
but  would  assist  tenants  to  buy,  if  landlord  willing 


to  sell,  36884-7.  Thinks  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair 
rents  would  satisfy  the  people,  security  the  great 
object,  36888-90.  Rents  all  over  Ireland  are, 
generally  speaking,  too  high,  no  industry  but  the 
land,  36890—4.  Absenteeism  a great  cause  of 
poverty,  36S95-8.  Scale  of  compensation  for 
disturbance  too  restricted,  36902-3.  Tenants  do 
not  care  for  leases,  too  many  objectionable  clauses, 
36904-5.  Tenement  valuation  would  be  a high 
rent,  in  purely  agricultural  districts,  36908.  All 
improvements  made  by  tenants,  landlord  sometimes 
gives  lime,  36909.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  Land  Act 
does  not  afford  adequate  security,  36910-11.  Town- 
parks  adjoining  non-growing  towns  should  not  be 
excepted  from  Land  Act,  36912-15. 

Gartlan,  Mr.  Thomas  M'Evoy,  Carrickmacross,  County 

Monaghan,  Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

President  Farney  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 
Farms  300  acres,  holds  under  Marquess  of  Bath, 
36917-21.  Represents  Mr.  Shirley’s  as  well  as 
Lord  Bath’s  tenants,  36922—25.  The  tenant-right 
on  Lord  Bath’s  estate,  consists  of  right  of  occupation 
at  fair  rent,  with  free  sale,  limited  to  .£10  per 
acre  on  the  Shirley  estate,  36926-29.  Leases 
formerly  very  common,  now  a rare  exception, 
36932.  A constant  tendency  to  raise  rents,  36933, 
illustrations  of  this  by  facts  taken  from ' Shirley’s 
History  of  the  barony  of  Farney,  36934-5.  No 
outlay  or  improvements  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors during  the  last  fifty  years,  36936-40,  therefore 
the  improved  value  of  the  estate  is  mainly  the  crea- 
tion of  the  tenants,  36941,  who  are  now  paying 
more  or  less  for  their  own  improvements,  36942-45. 
The  greed  for  land,  as  great  as  ever,  no  other  invest- 
ment, 36948-52.  Considers  tenement  valuation 
about  equal  to  a fail1  rent,  taking  foreign  competition 
and  altered  mode  of  living  into  account,  36953-4. 
Rent  is  raised  on  Shirley  estate  on  change  of  tenancy 
or  succession,  two  shillings  in  pound  added  on  sale  of 
farm,  case  in  point,  36955-6.  Land  Act  encouraged 
1 tenants  to  improve  but  checked  landlords,  36957—58. 
In  favour  of  the  three  F's,  36962-3.  Difficulty  in 
fixing  rents,  suggests  County  Court  Judge  with  a 
practical  assessor  to  assist  him,  36963-5.  Purcha- 
sers under  Church  Act  doing  fairly  well,  36966-7. 
In  favour  of  assisting  tenants  to  purchase  where 
estates  are  in  the  market,  36969.  Would  not  force 
landlords  to  sell,  3697 0—71.  Would  give  every 
facility  to  landlords  to  sell,  and  tenants  to  buy, 
3697  2-3.  The  great  want  of  the  tenants  is  security, 
36973. 

Ancleetill,  William,  Esq.,  Aneketill’s  Grove,  Co. 

Monaghan,  Landowner. — Dublin. 

Owns  about  7,000  acres,  a life  estate  only, 
36974-7.  Tenant-right  exists  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
free  sale  allowed  ; no  office  restrictions,  36978-81. 
Great  feeling  of  insecurity  on  neighbouring  estates, 
notwithstanding  existence  of  tenant-right,  as  there' 
was  always  the  possibility  of  the  rents  being  raised,. 
36982-5.  A considerable  portion  of  the  neighbour- 
hood very  poor ; rents  much  too  high  to  enable  them 
to  live ; rent-raising  on  Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Kane’s  estate, 
36986-89.  Tenants  very  dissatisfied,  36990.  Im- 
provements retarded,  and  condition  of  tenants  in- 
jured by  it,  36991-2.  Rents  should  be  adjusted  by 
.arbitration ; has  found  it  work  very  satisfactorily 
himself,  36993.  Might  also  be  resorted  to  in  case 
of  disagreement,  36994-6.  Would  give  fixity  of 
tenure  at  fair  rents,  36997.  Would  allow  power  of 
alienation,  but  no  subdivision  or  subletting, 
36998.  Free  sale,  with  no  restriction  as  to  price, 
36999-37000.  Landlord  to  have  right  of  veto,  if 
incoming  tenant  is  an  objectionable  character,  37001. 
Right  of  pre-emption  at  highest  price,  but  only  in 
certain  cases,  37002-4.  Would  allow  the  landlord 
to  be  the  highest  bidder,  should  he  want  the  land  for 
himself,  37006-7.  Considers  that  peasant  pro- 
prietary would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country, 
but  must  be  done  gradually.  Would  not  force  land 
lords  to  sell,  but  when  an  estate  was  in  the  market 
s 
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Anclcetill,  William — continued. 

Govei'nment  should  lend  tenants  the  full  amount  of 
their  tenant-right  interest  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase, 37015.  The  best  means  of  training  people 
for  peasant  proprietary  would  be  the  establishment 
of  fixed  fair  rents  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
3701 6-17.  Suggests  that  tenants  should  have  same 
facilities  for  borrowing  money  for  improvements  as 
the  landlords,  37018.  State  would  have  good 
security,  tenant-right  being  nearly  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  fee-simple,  37019  ; but  has  gone  down  consi- 
derably of  late  years  from  fox-eign  competition, 
which  is  much  felt,  37 020-27.  Tenants  for  the  last 
two  years  have  been  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
all  credit  being  stopped.  Had  charge  last  winter 
of  2,500  people  almost  in  a state  of  starvation. 
Land  does  not  give  half  the  return  it  used,  37028. 
Great  want  of  lime  in  the  neighbourhood,  37029- 
31.  Prices  for  every  kind  of  produce  very  low. 
The  only  thing  that  would  ameliorate  the  tenants’ 
condition  would  be  for  Government  to  lend  money 
to’ make  permanent  improvements — drainage  badly 
wanted,  37032.  Is  usual  for  landlords  when  , they 
borrow  from  Board  of  Works  for  improvements  to 
charge  tenants  with  the  annuities  for  thirty-five 
years  and  afterwards,  37033.  • Two  very  hard  cases 
of  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  on  Mr.  Kane’s 
estate,  37 033-38.  Tenant-right  is  limited  on  several 
estates  in  his  neighbourhood.  Is  of  opinion  that 
rules  have  been  made  on  estates  since  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  operation 
of  the  different  clauses  of  that  Act,  37039.  Con- 
siders that  the  three  F’s,  together  with  the  gradual 
formation,  of  a peasant  proprietary,  would  satisfy 
every  one,  as  it  would  give  security,  which  is  the 
great  want,  and  which  they  have  not  at  present, 
37042-4.  Is  at  present  trying  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  Wishes  if 
possible  to  create  a peasant  proprietary  upon  it,  but 
fears  it  will  be  impracticable  unless  the  State  pro- 
vides the  whole  money,  37045-47.  Thinks  the 
State  might  safely  do  this,  as  the  tenants  would  go 
bail  for  one  another  to  make  the  purchase  complete, 
37048-50.  Griffith’s  valuation  a fair  standard  for 
rent  in  county  Monaghan,  37051-2 ; but  rents  are 
from  25  to  95  per  cent,  over  it.  Gives  instance, 
37052-3.  Has  never  raised  the  rents  on  his  own 
property,  except  on  falling  in  of  two  leases,  which 
even  the  tenants  said  he  was  entitled  to.  Would 
willingly  give  his  tenants  fee-farm  grants  for  ever  at 
the  valuation,  ‘37054.  Lord  Dartrey  sold  some 
townlands  in  neighbourhood  in  1876  or  1877  to 
Sir  John  Leslie,  and  previous  to  sale  rents  were 
raised  two  shillings  in  the  pound  all  round,  37055. 

M' Keogh,  Rev.W.  J.,  Ballinahinch,  Co.  Tipperary; 

Parish  Priest. — Dublin. 

Is  an  occupier  of  land,  and  acquainted  with  con- 
dition of  landholders  in  his  district,  37056-59.  Raising 
of  rents  on  the  increase  since  1870,  37061.  Renthas 
been  raised  on  Lord  Dunnally’s  estate,  being  the 
third  increase  during  possession  of  present  owner, 
the  x-ent  being  how  in  many  cases  100  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation,  37062-63,  37066-73.  Leases  refused 
by  tenants,  37064-65.  Instance  of  raising  rent  on 
Lord  Bloomfield’s  estate  on  change  of  tenancy, 
3707 4-79.  Practice  on  all  estates  managed  by  Cap- 
tain Garvey,  Lord  Bloomfield’s  agent,  to  increase 
rents  on  every  succession  to  farm,  37080-82. 
Case  of  preference  being  given  to  a Protestant  on 
sale  of  a tenant’s  interest  at  a lower  price  than  that 
offered  by  a Catholic,  37083-86.  Sale  of  tenancies 
not  allowed  except  in  some  rare  cases,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  arrears  of  rent,  37087-91. 
Agent’s  permission  required  in  case  of  marriage  by 
tenant’s  children  if  they  intend  to  remain  at  home, 
37092-97.  Case  of  tenant  on  Lord  Bloomfield’s 
estate  keeping  a goat  without  leave  which  was  shot 
by  agent’s  direction,  37098-103.  No  complaints 
except  as  to  estates  managed  by  Captain  Garvey, 
37104-110.  Thinks  tenants  would  generally  be 


able  to  provide  one-fiftli  of  the  purchase-money  if 
opportunity  offered  of  buying  their  farms,  37111— 
13.  Is  in  favour  of  compulsory  expropriation  of 
bad  landlords,  37114.  Lord  Bloomfield  never  in- 
terfered with  Captain  Garvey’s  management,  37114— 
20.  Large,  extent  of  waste  lands  capable  of  profit- 
able reclamation,  37121-28.  Waste  lands  should 
be  taken  up  by  State  and  reclaimed,  37121 . Thinks 
the  Government  valuation  is  high  enough  for  rent, 
37130—31.  Instance  of  land  reclaimed  by  tenants 
whose  rents  were  then  raised  from  Is.  6 d.  to  LI 
per  acre,  37132-35.  Comparison  of  Griffith’s 
valuation  with  rents,  and  particulars  as  to  rent  and 
valuation  of  land  in  his  district,  37135-50.  Re- 
clamation by  cottier  tenants,  37151-54.  Agents 
prevent  subletting  of  land  by  farmers  for  reclama- 
tion, 37155-58.  Recommends  that  there  should  be 
no  power  of  eviction  until  three  years’  rent  were  due, 
37 159-63.  Is  in  favour  of  the  three  F’s,  rents  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitration,  37164-67.  Instance  of  high 
rent  paid  by  witness  for  meadow  land  near  Tip- 
perary, 37168-73. 

Magher,  Mr.  Michael,  Toomevara,  Co.  Tipperary, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Is  Vice-Chairman  of  Nenagh  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  occupies  200  acres,  • 37174-77.  Complains  of 
restrictive  covenants  in  his  lease,  but  is  satisfied 
with  rent,  37178-87.  G.  Massy  Dawson,  his  land- 
lord, is  in  favour  of  tenant-right,  but  sale  of  tenants’ 
interest  is  not  usually  permitted  on  his  estate, 
37187-92,  37196.  Exceptional  cases  of  sales  of 
tenant’s  interest,  37193-97.  Instance  of  occupier’s 
rent  being  increased  on  fall  of  middleman’s  lease, 
37198-200.  Tenants  unwilling  to  take  leases, 
37201-6.  Land  Act  has  not  checked  improve- 
ment, 37207.  Case  of  eviction  of  thirty-eight 
families  by  Carden,  of  Barnane,  their  eviction  being 
one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  of  an  estate  purchased 
by  him,  and  resold  at  large  profit,  37207-14.  In- 
stance of  improvements  effected  under  leases  for 
ever,  and  for  long  terms,  37215,  37218.  Prosperity 
of  purchasers  of  glebe  lands,  37216-17.  Until 
security  of  tenure  at  fair  rents  is  obtained  there  can 
be  no  peace  in  Ireland ; any  measure  giving  this 
would  make  the  people  loyal  and  contented, 
37219-22. 

Govern,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bawnboy,  County  Cavan, 
Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Tenant-farmer  and  county  cess  collector ; ac- 
quainted with  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  parts  of  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Fermanagh, 
37223-27.  Tenant-right  custom  varies,  37228-29. 
Defect  of  Land  Act  in  not  checking  raising  rent, 
37230-37240.  A landlord  paying  compensation  for 
eviction  can  always  obtain  repayment  from  incoming 
tenant,  37231-34.  Recommends  fixity  of  tenure;' 
rents  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration ; fx-ee  sale ; limita- 
tion of  right  of  eviction ; apportionment  of  x-ates 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  taxation  of 
absentees,  37241.  Knows  300  cases  of  rents  being 
doubled  within  last  ten  years,  37241-44,  37255. 
Objects  to  mention  names  for  fear  of  giving  offence, 
37235-38,  37246-48.  Compensation  under  Land 
Act  is  too  small,  and  is  not  equally  awarded  by 
different  judges,  37249.  Purchasers  of  glebe  lands 
prospering,  37250-51.  Suggests  establishment  of  a 
board  for  purchase  and  resale  of  farms  to  tenants, 
with  powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  and  manage- 
ment of  waste  lands,  37252-53.  Much  waste  land 
capable  of  profitable  reclamation,  37254-55. 

Phelan,  Mr.  Thomas,  Cax-rickmacross,  Co.  Monaghan, 
Secretary  to  Tenants’  Association,  and 
Merchant. — Dublin. 

Is  a Gxxardian  of  the  p6or,  Town  Commissioner  of 
Carrickmacross,  Secx-etary  to  Tenants’  Defence 
Association,  and  a magistrate,  37260-61.  Tenant- 
x-ight  exists  in  the  Union  of  Carrickmacross,  occa- 
sioxxally  limited  on  the  Bath  estate,  and  limited  in 
pi-ice  to  £10  per  acre  on  the  Shirley  estate,  37262- 
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Phelan,  Thomas — continued. 

68.  Where  price  of  tenant-right  is  limited,  addi- 
tional money  is  often  paid  underhand,  37269-70. 
Few  leases  exist,  at  their  expiration  tenant-right 
used  to  be  recognised,  37271-72.  Advocates  free 
sale,  unlimited  tenant-right,  and  considers  Griffith’s 
valuation  generally  a fair  rent,  37273-75.  Rents 
on  Bath  estate,  15  to  20  per  cent,  over  valuation, 
were  fixed  thirteen  years  ago,  37276-80.  Rents  on 
Shirley  estate  are  equal  to  valuation,  but  are  raised 
10  per  cent,  on  every  change  of  tenancy,  37281-83. 
Rents  higher  on  other  estates,  but  not  recently  or 
unjustly  increased,  37283-85.  Improvements 
usually  made  by  tenants;  expenditure  by  landlords 
less  since  Land  Act,  372S6-88.  Increased  improve- 
ments by  tenants  since  Land  Act,  37289.  In  1874 
the  tenant-right  custom  on  Bath  estate  was  disputed 
by  agent,  but  established  by  decision  of  Land  Court  • 
an  agreement  was  then  tendered  to  the  tenants! 
which  they  considered  subversive  of  the  custom, 
and  to  protect  themselves  a Tenants’  Defence  Asso- 
ciation was  formed ; the  agent  was  removed,  but 
relations  between  new  agent  and  the  tenants  are 
unsatisfactory ; rent  payment  being  more  punctually 
and  strictly  enforced,  37290-93.  Effect  of  Land 
Act  good;  but  it  is  insufficient  to  prevent  rent 
raising,  37294-96.  Purchasers  under  Church  Act 
going  on  favorably,  37299-301.  Increased  facilities 
should  be  given  for  tenants  becoming  proprietors, 
the  entire' purchase-money  being  advanced,  37302- 
5.  Opposed  to  compulsory- expropriation,  except  in 
case  of  London  Companies  and  absentees  who 
neglect  their  properties,  37306-8.  Not  much  waste 
land  m district ; gradual  reclamation  continually  in 
progress,  37309-10.  Opposed  to  subdivision,  except 
of  large  grazing  farms,  37311.  Protection  given  by 
Land  Act  should  be  extended  to  town  holdings, 
37313-14.  Half  county  cess  seldom  paid  by  land- 
lords, 37315-16.  Absolute  security  for  tenants 
necessary,  37317-18.  Power  of  landlords  to  brim* 
actions  in  superior- courts  should  be  limited,  37319? 
Dense,  Colonel  Gerald,  Celbridge  Abbey,  Cos.  Kildare 
and  Monaghan,  Landowner.  — Dublin. 

Wishes  to  give  evidence  as  to  estate  in  Monaghan 
and  to  make  general  suggestions,  37321.  Describes 
estate  of  950  acres  in  Monaghan,  with  102  tenants  • 
unlimited  tenant-right  prevails,  the  landlord  having 
right  of  pre-emption  at  highest  bid  given,  37322- 
36.  Average  price  of  tenant-right  twelve  to  fifteen- 
years’  purchase,  37337.  Bad  effect  of  tenant-right 
in  depriving  farmer  of  his  capital  should  be  guarded 
against,  37338-42.  Effect  of  tenant-right  sales  in 
promoting  consolidation  of  small  farms,  37345 
Farms  are  small  and  scarcely  afford  a living,  except 
by  tenants  engaging  in  other  industries,  37346-53. 
Makes  suggestions  for  amendment  of  Land  Laws  in 
Ireland,  dealing  with  revaluation  and  fair  adjust- 
ment of  rent,  apportionment  of  rates,  facilitating 
ninety-nine  year  leases,  extension  of  Bright  Clauses? 
emigration,  .sanitation,  settlement  and  entail,  37355. 
Relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  West? 
meath  are  not  complained  of,  37356-61.  Extension 

fair  37362CU6*°m  *°  ^ °f  Ireland  would  be  un- 

Ktla,  (Jorges,  Esq.,  Johnstown,  County  Kilkenny 
Landowner. — Dublin.  ’ 

Is  High  Sheriff  and  owner  of  6,000  acres  in 
Rukenny,  which  he  manages  himself,  37368-72. 
Rental  very  little  above  valuation,  37373-74.  TJn? 
H Sale  °.f  ^nt-right  interests  has  always 
een  the  practice  on  his  estate,  and  is  permitted  on 
me  neighbouring  properties,  37375-84,  37392. 
riJ,fAle?f:S  frecluently,  and  acknowledges  tenant- 
n0ht  on  their  expiration,  37385-88.  Demesne  lands 

SS f393-?4-  Ew>*  «* 

eai  booT*^®11*^7395-97'  »o  evictions  ok 
faotorv  I +1,  4 lf-  Ulster  custom  is  more  satis- 
(actory  than  the  section  of  Land  Act  giving  com- 


pensation  for  disturbance,  37399-401.  Tenant- 
right  represents  more  than  the  value  of  tenants 
improvements,  which  are  generally  very  inadequate, 
and  of  httie  value, 37401-2.  £30,000  laid  out  by 

his  father  on  the  estate,  but  since  passing  of  Land 
Act  witness  spends  nothing,  37402-4  Tenants 
mortgage  their  holdings,  37405-6.  Tenants  un- 
willing to  take  leases  since  Land  Act,  37407-8. 
Poor  Law  valuation  generally  one  fourth  below 
real  letting ' value,  37409-10.  Increase  of  rent  in 
district  lately  has  been  small,  and  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  increased  price  of  produce,  37411  Ex- 
plains as  to  recent  raising  of  rent  on  his  estate,  and 
as  to  complaints  made  to  Commission  of  unusually 
mgh  rents  imposed  on  tenants  against  whom  he 
had  to  take  proceedings  in  consequence  of  their  fol- 
°f  Te“nfa’  Association, 

A?***  of  «■»  » to  arbitration: 
I™”-31'  KlSU  of  distress-  should  be  retained, 
Das  deepened  river  improving  his  own 
and  tenants  farms ; occasionally  gives  tenants  timber 
and  slate,  37432-33.  Is  in  favour  of  encourage- 
ment by  btate  of  a peasant  proprietary,  37434-38 
f^°  was*®  lands  “ his  district  suitable  for  reclama- 
tion,  37439-41.  Is  m favour  of  extension  of 
Ulster  custom  to  all  Ireland,  and  to  the  facilitating 
“ leases  at  low  rents,  or  fixity  of  tenure, 
3/442-45.  Has  no  knowledge  of  alleged  rent 
raising  on  property  adjoining  his,  37446-48. 

Sayers,  Edward  Brydges, Esq.,  Dublin;  Co.  Limerick, 
Landowner. — Dublin. 

Describes  reclamation  effected,  on  his  property  in 
county  Limerick  by  tenants  to  whom  he  let  some 
waste  land  in  small  farms  for  thirty-one  years’  rent 
^ at  bl'st’  a_ud  then  at  rents  gradually  increasing? 
3/4 DU-63  Instance  of  sale  to  a man  returned 
from  America,  37464-68.  Tenants  are  satisfied, 
and  have  since  1868  brought  into  cultivation  all 
^tr^recl™ble>  and  liave  Paid  their  rents, 
More  reclaimable  land  in  district, 
3/4/ U Iwo  of  the  tenants  on  this  estate  have  re- 
turned from  America  ; others  came  from  a distance 
37471™  n0t  previously  tenants  to  witness? 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of,  Cos.  Dublin,  Meath,  Kerry 

Limerick,  and  Queen’s  County,  Landowner.—? 

Dublin. 

Owner  of  estates  in  Dublin,  Meath,  Queen’s 
County,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  37473-74.  Tenant- 
right  exists  only  on  Kerry  estate,  and  has  always 
existed,  37475,  37489-90.  On  other  estates  sales 
are  not  permitted;  changes  of  tenancy  seldom 
occur;  in  the  few  cases  of  eviction  for  non-pay- 

37476  n™7  owinS  IarSe  sums> 

I' 4/b-eO.  On  Queens  County  estate  (9,000  acres) 
there  are  forty-six  leaseholders  and  fifty  six  yearly 
tenants,  and  no  general  increase  of  rent  has  been 
made  for  years,  37484-87.  Dublin,  Meath,  and 
Queens  County  estates  more  prosperous  than 
Kertx  37488.  Small  holdings  in  Kerry  due  to 
subdivision  under  lax  management,  and  tenant- 
S/oo’TI  tenant  PayinS  arrears  of  rent, 
3/491-93.  Landlord  claims  right  to  select  tenant 
on  Kerry  estate,  37494-95.  Large  outlay  on  Kerry 
estate,  37496.  Rent  on  Dublin  and  Meath  estate 
are  £8  15s.  0 d.  per  cent,  over  valuation ; and  were 
faxed  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago ; prosperity  of 
these  estates  dueto  richer  land  and  larger  farms  than 
in  Kerry,  37497-500.  Middlemen  in  Kerry  have 
almost  disappeared,  37501-2.  Much  improvable 
land  m Kerry  ; but  most  of  the  so-called  waste 
lands  are  irrec  aimable,  37503-4.  Difficulty  of 
mterfermg  with  tenants’  grazing  rights,  37505. 
Reclamation  best  c!one  by  encouraging  tenants  to 
do  it,  3 /506  Cultivated  portions  of  Kerry  estate 
not  reclaimed,  but  naturally  fertile  spots,  37507-10. 
Kerry  estate  partly  on  south  and  partly  on  north 
of  Kenmare  nver,  37511-12,  Evictions  on  bis 
estates  only  for  non-payment,  37513-14.  Would 
i s 2 
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Lansdovme,  Marquess  of—  continued. 

object  strongly  to  establishment  of  fixty  of  tenure 
and  free  sale  as  an  invasion  of  landlord  s rights, 
depriving  him  of  control  over  property,  and  ot  a 
valuable  interest,  37515-27.  If  any  such  measure 
were  introduced  compensation  should  be  made  to 
landlords,  37528.  No  reason  for  offering  landlords 
alternative  of  selling  estates,  or  accepting  fixity  of 
tenure,  37529.  A yearly  tenant  may  assign  his 
interest  without  consulting  landlord,  but  assignee 
may  be  evicted,  and  this  power  should  not  be  taken 
from  landlords,  37530-38.  Difficult  to  estimate 
value  of  this  power  in  money,  37539-41.  Loss  ot 
control  would  diminish  selling  value  of  property, 
37542-46.  The  fact  that  tenants  are  ready  to  buy 
perpetuity  leases  indicates  that  landlords  would  sus- 
tain a money  loss  if  fixity  of  tenure  were  established, 
37547_59.  Would  object  to  being  compulsorily 
turned  into  a reni-charger,  37560-64.  Is  not 
aware  that  Land  Act  has  failed,  or  that  amendment 
is  required,  37565-69.  Disturbed  condition  ot 
country  no  proof  that  Land  Act  * is  defective, 
37570.  If  Land  Act  has  failed  sees  no  objection 
to  amending  it  so  as  to  carry  out  its  original  inten- 
tion, but  objects  to  giving  tenant  any  further 
interest,  37571-79.  Power  of  eviction  required  for 
beueficial  control  of  property,  37580-81.  Is  not 
aware  of  undue  harshness  on  part  of  landlords,  but 
if  there  is  it  should  be  controlled,  37582-83.  Thinks 
it  would  be  more  advisable  to  encourage  landlords 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  property  than  to  turn 
them  into  rent-chargers,  37584-87.  Tenant-right 
custom  is  of  no  value  to  landlord,  as  in 
times  of  depression  tenants’  interests  become  un- 
saleable ; it  is  better  for  tenant  in  debt  to  give  up 
his  farm,  37589-91.  To  permit  tenant  to  sell  an 
interest  not  previously  recognised  would  be  to  give 
him  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  37592.  Payments 
by  incoming  tenants  are  likely  to  be  made  a claim 
against  landlords  in  time  of  distress,  37593-95. 
Tenantry  are  deeply  in  debt  owing  to  credit  given 
by  traders  after  passing  of  Land  Act ; no  visible 
change  in  farmers’  mode  of  life,  but  improvement  in 
that  is  desirable,  37596-601.  Tenant-right  no  re- 
medy for  distress  arising  from  too  small  farms ; 
emigration  the  only  remedy,  37602-6.  Difficulty 
of  getting  families  to  emigrate,  37607-8.  Conver- 
sion of  all  farmers  into  proprietors  would  tend  to 
consolidation  of  farms  by  elimination  of  those  who 
were  unthrifty  and  fell  into  debt,  37609.  Advan- 
tage of  encouraging  well-to-do  farmers  to  purchase 
freehold  of  their  farms,  37610.  Climate  of  Ireland 
and  existing  habits  of  people  are  against  peasant 
proprietary  scheme,  37611-13.  Wretchedness  of 
tenantry  due  to  small  farms  ; destitution  has  been 
limited  to  such  cases,  and  -those  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent, 37614.  Cahirciveen  estate  remote,  scattered, 
and  inaccessible,  37615.  Can’t  say  whether  the 
relief  funds  enabled  tenants  to  pay  then-  rent ; arrear 
was  not  increased  last  year,  37616-19.  Drainage 
work  offered  to  all  tenants  on  their  own  farms, 
37620.  Explains  condition  on  which  Land  Im- 
provement Loans  were  obtained,  and  how  applied 
in  order  to  show  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
a profit  at  expense  of  his  tenants,  37621-28.  No 
able-bodied  man  should  have  wanted  relief  as  work 
was  offered  to  all,  37629-36.  Charitable  relief 
given  in  some  few  cases  but  no  general  relief  fund 
on  estate,  37637-38.  Potato  seed  sold  at  half-price, 
37639-40.  Does  not  believe  children  attending 
school  near  his  residence  would  have  been  naked 
but  for  clothes  given  by  Nun  of  Kenmare ; habitual 
raggedness  of  Kerry  peasantry  owing  to  neglect 
aud  ignorance  of  sewing,  37641-45.  Number  of 
men  employed  under  Clerk  of  Works  at  one  time 
920,  37647.  Denies  that  he  and  his  agent  are 
misled  by  bailiffs  and  others,  37649-53.  Explains 
representation  made  that  rents  in  Iveragh  have 
been  frequently  raised  ; they  are  moderate,  being 
44  per  cent,  over  valuation ; on  that  ground  reduction 
asked  for  by  Canon  Brosnan  was  refused,  37654-63. 


The  “ hanging  year”  of  rent  is  due  to  leniency  of 
landlord  not  enforcing  arrear.  No  complamt  has 
ever  been  made  of  it  by  the  tenants,  37/00-2. 
Great  difficulty  of  estimating  a fair  rent,  inasmuch 
as  productiveness  of  farm  dependsiargelyonskiil 
and  intelligence  of  tenant,  37921-22.  Difficulty  of 
eliminating  value  due  to  tenants’  expenditure  m 
fixing  fair  rents,  37924-26.  Expenditure  on  Meath 
estate  (12,736  acres),  £28,000  in  forty  years— in- 
terest being  charged  in  some  cases  at  5 per  cent., 
37927—30.  Explanation  and  denial  of  statements 
reported  to  have  been  made  as  to  excessive  rents 
and  harsh  treatment  of  tenants  on  Limerick  estate, 
37939. 

Trench,  John  Townshend,  Esq.,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry, 
and  Queen’s  County,  Land  Agent.— Dublin. 

Acquainted  with  the  Lansdowne  estates  since 
1863  37664-67.  Proposal  made  to  tenants  on 
Cahirciveen  estate  in  winter,  1878,  to  spend 
£10  000  in  drainage  of  farms,  3/668—69.  Fre- 
qnoilj  visits  estate,  and  h «b£J»  *"£$£( 
tenants,  and  ready  to  receive  their  letters,  37  b/  U-  / 3. 
Increase  of  rent  not  made  on  marriage  or  succession 
of  tenant  to  farm,  but  generally  on  sale  ot  tenants 
interest,  37674.  Does  not  interfere  with  marriages 
of  tenants,  but  it  is  frequently  necessary  when 
change  of  tenancy  occurs  by  a son’s  name  being 
substituted  for  his  father’s,  to  record,  and  some- 
times afterwards  enforce,  the  provision  made  lor 
support  of  parents;  it  is  also  necessary  to  prevent 
attempted  subdivision  of  farms  occurring  when  a 
second  son  marries  and  wishes  to  stay  at  home 
37675-83.  Kental  of  Cahirciveen  estate  was  raised 
25  per  cent.  No  general  increase  on  Kenmare 
estate;  but  considerable  increase  has  accrued  by 
fall  of  middlemen’s  leases,  37  684-86.  On  fall  of 
middlemen’s  leases  some  subtenants  are  continued, 
others  are  assisted  to  go  away ; subtenants  rents 
sometimes  raised,  houses  built  for  them  occasionally, 
37687-88.  The  “ hanging  year,”  of  rent  is  due  to 
' an  arrear  that  arose  at  time  of  famine,  and  of  which 
payment  has  not  been  enforced  ; it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  landlord,  enabling  him  to  bring  ejectments 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  37689-700,  37712-1-). 
Ejectment  the  only  process  bywhichrentcan.  be 
recovered  ; explains  impracticability  of  proceeding 
by  distress  process  for  debt,  or  bankruptcy  suit  in 
order  to  recover  rent,  37701-10.  Shopkeepers  need 
not  give  credit,  landlords  must,  37711.  There  is 
no  prohibition  against  tenants  burning  lime,  but  it 
is  produced  at  the  Kenmare  kiln  for  half  what  it 
would  cost  the  tenants,  and  consequently  the  tenants 
no  longer  manufacture  it  themselves,  377 16--, 3, 
37740-42  No  ejectment  ever  served  on  tenants 
for  burning  lime,  37724-28.  Plan  recently  adopted 
of  charging  one  penny  additional  rent  for  each 
barrel  of  lime  taken  by  tenants,  instead  of  selling 
it  to  them,  has  occasioned  such  an  increased  demand 
that  lime  had  to  be -bought  in  addition  to  that  made 
at  Kenmare,  37730-42.  Lime  sent  to  different 
parts  of  estate  cost  Lord  Lansdowne  from  3s.  M. 
to  4s.  6 d.  per  barrel,  37743-44.  Liming  a perma- 
nent improvement,  37745-47.  Price  paid  for  piece- 
work drainage  was  fixed  after  consideration  and  at 
a liberal  figure,  the  work  being  effected  wherever 
tenants  chose  themselves,  37748-53.  Improve- 
ments belong  to  whoever  finds  the  capital  for 
making  them,  37754-55.  Instance  of  intimidation 
to  prevent  tenants  paying  their  rent,  37  /05-5/. 
In  outlay  under  Land  Improvement  Acts  landlora 
incurs  risk,  and  if  well  laid  the  return  should  be  1U 
per  cent,  to  the  tenant,  37558-67.  Cases  showing 
worthlessness  of  tenant  right  in  bad  times;  Lord 
Lansdowne  having  farms  given  up  to  him  losing 
arrears  of  rent,  and  paying  expenses  of  emigration  oi 
tenants’  families,  37768-76,  37781-8*.  Hasno  hope 
ofsettlementofland  question  by  legislation,  37  / / < • 
Case  of  forcible  re-entry  on  farm  by  a tenant  to 
whom  money  had  been  given  for  emigration 
37780.  Number  of  ejectments  served  last  spring 
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french,  John  Townshend — continued. 

and  summer,  and  in  most  cases  rent  was  paid  with 
costs,  37785,  37861-62.  The  landlord  has  nothing 
to  do  with  costs,  and  does  not  'interfere  with  soli- 
citor, 37786-92.  Case  of  Jeremiah  Keating  ex- 
plained, 37793-97.  Tenants  fined  on  one  occasion 
for  unpunctual  payment  because  of  expense  incurred 
in  issuing  processes,  37798-99,  37808.  The  solici- 
. tor  receives  the  full  costs  paid  in  ejectment  pro- 
ceedings ; they  are  the  legal  charges,  and  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  less,  37800-7.  Numbers  of 
caretakei's  required  to  retain  possession  since  agita- 
tion, 37809—10.  Case  of  alleged  harsh  exposure  of 
evicted  tenant  explained,  37811.  Instances  of 
ejectment  when  hanging  year  was  called  in  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  bad  characters,  37811—12. 
Ejectments  not  served  until  three  half-years  are  due, 
inclusive  of  hanging  gale,  37813-16.  Existence  of 
exceptional  distress  denied  because  distress  had 
been  provided  for  by  offexing  in  winter,  1878,  to 
give  employment,  though  tenants  were  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  this,  37817-21,  37824.  Instance  of 
imposition  and  misapplication  of  charity,  37822-23. 
It  is  untrue  that  he  expressed  pleasure  at  occurrence 
of  distress,  37825.  Case  of  eviction  and  land  claim 
■of  Rev.  George  M'Cutchan.  Eviction  brought  to 
obtain  site  for  labourers’  cottages,  not  on  account  of 
M'Cutchan’s  support  of  Home  Rule  movement. 
The  holding  was  not  an  agricultural  one,  and  there- 
fore a written  agreement  was  required.  The  pre- 
mises were  offered  to  and  refused  by  M'Cutchan 
after  dismiss  of  land  claim,  and  have  since  been  let 
at  rent  asked,  37826-53.  Cases  of  ejectments 
served  on  tenants  who  persisted  in  cutting  trees, 
31854-59.  Rents  on  Lansdowne  estate  are 
moderate  and  low,  37864.  Comparison  of  rental 
with  valuation,  showing  that  owing  to  outlay  on 
improvement  and  diminution  in  poor  rates  the 
valuation  should  now  be  much  higher  than  rental, 
37864-71.  Griffith’s  valuation  uneven,  37872. 
Increase  of  rental  on  Iveragh  estate  has  been  misre- 
presented ; the  rents  are  moderate,  and  lower  than 
on  adjoining  properties,  37873-74.  .£43,000  spent 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  improvement  and  repairs 
since  famine,  37875.  Few  improvements  made  by.' 
tenants,  37876-77.  Establishment  of  free  sale, 
fair  rents,  and  fixity  of  tenure  would  be  unjust ; 
difficulty  of  defining  Ulster  custom,  37878-85. 
Small  farms,  drink,  debt,  and  dirt  are  the  causes  of 
distress ; remedies — emigration  and  encouragement 
of  better  agriculture  by  State,  by  means  of  instruc- 
tion, prizes,  shows,  and  appointment  of  a Minister 
of  Agriculture,  37886.  Alterations  required  in  law 
of  redemption,  37887.  Cost  of  subsistence  of 
family  on  small  farm  very  large  in  proportion  to 
rent,  37888-90.  No  additional  security  needed  for 
tenants  on  Lansdowne  estate,  37891.  If  Land  Act 
has  failed  to  protect  tenants  compensation  should 
be  increased,  37892-94.  Impossibility  of  provid- 
ing proper  houses  for  small  farms  on  account  of 
expense,  37895-901.  No  great  extent  of  reclaim- 
able  land,  and  what  there  is  is  occupied  by  tenants 
who  would  not  surrender  it,  37902-4.  Disincli- 
nation of  tenants  to  improve,  and  folly  of  proposed 
reclamation  by  State,  37905-6.  Land  Act  has 
worked  satisfactorily;  the  land  courts  and  judges 
are  just ; extravagant  'claims  are  made  by  tenants, 
and  they  are  not  deterred  from  making  them  by 
uncertainty  or  expense  of  the  law,  37907-10.  Few 
labourers  who  are  not  small  farmers,  except  under 
middlemen,  when  their  condition  is  most  miserable, 
37912.  Thinks  that  after  lapse  of  time  landlord 
should  receive  rent  for  improvements  made  by 
tenant,  37913-18.  Tenant  in  Cahirciveen  refused 
work  for  sufficient  reasons,  37919-21.  Queen’s 
County  estate  contains  9,000  acres.  Farms  vary 
from  10  to  1,000  acres.  Expenditure  since  1862 
has  been  £20,300.  In  1879-80  £800  spent  on 
drainage ; tenants  usually  charged  5 per  cent,  on 
landlord’s  outlay,  37931-33.  Has  no  knowledge  of 
facts  alleged  by  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 


Never  favoured  a Protestant  tenant  more  than  a 
Catholic,  37934-39.  If  landlords  are  deprived  of 
control  of  their  estates,  those  who  built  expensive 
mansions  will  suffer  an  injustice,  as  their  motives 
for  residing  in  them  will  be  gone,  37940-41. 

M‘Cann,  Mr.  Harry,  Co.  Longford ; Landowner  and 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Is  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Longford,  and 
enjoys  confidence  of  tenants,  37945.  Instance  of  a 
tenant  who  had  laid  out  £150  on  his  farm  signing 
an  agreement  offered  by  agentwithout  understanding 
it.  Th.e  agreement  was  returned  by  landlord  when 
objected  to  by  tenant,  37946-48.  Case  of  refusal 
of  landlord  to  renew  lease  of  farm  which  had 
been  improved  by  tenant  except  at  excessive  rent 
and  on  unjust  conditions,  37949-50.  Case  of 
Jessop’s  estate  (agent,  Cusack).  Land  lying  waste 
for  17  years.  Tenants’  rents  refused.  Insecurity 
and  uncertainty  among  tenants,  37951—56.  In- 
crease of  rent  on  Lord  Annaly’s  estate ; the  hang- 
ing gale  was  required  to  be  paid  up,  and  no  abate- 
ment of  rent  given  during  distress,  37957-60.  No 
. tenant  should  be  allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of 
Land  Act,  37961-63.  Tenant’s  claim  for  compen- 
sation should  not  be  barred  by  non-payment  of  rent, 
37963-66.  Allowing  tenants  at  over  £50  to  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  Land  Act  encourages  land- 
lords to  consolidate,  37967-71.  No  amendment  of 
Land  Act  will  now  be  satisfactory.  Free  sale 
implies  some  proprietary  light  to  be  sold,  37972— 
73.  Is  in  favour  of  free  sale  because  it  is  the 
demand  of  the  coxxntry.  Free  sale  and  a peasant 
proprietary  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  smaller 
tenants,  37974.  No  sane  person  expects  any  com- 
pixlsory  expropriation  of  landlox-ds, . but  a large 
scheme  of  purchase  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
moderate  men,  37975.  Prefers  fixity  of  tenure  if 
question  of  fair  rents  can  be  settled,  37976. 
Tenants  should  have  fixity  of  tenure  as  long  as 
they  paid  their  rents.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
rent  should  be  settled  in  case  of  dispute  by  the 
County  Court,  J udge  bn  evidence  given  to  him,  and 
with  reference  to  current  prices,  37977-84.  Tenants 
should  not  have  to  pay  in  advance  the  landlord’s 
proportion  of  poor  rate,  37985-88.  Landlox-ds 
should  pay  the  county  cess  ; it  is  not  now  practically 
paid  by  the  landlords,  because  in  case  of  long- 
existing  tenancies,  and  vffiere  rent  has  been  raised 
upon  tenants  who  submitted  unwillingly, . the  inci- 
dence of  the  rate  is  on  the  tenant,  37989-97. 

O'Keefe,  Rev.  Richard,  c.c.,  Bennetsbridgb,  County 
Kilkenny. — Dublin. 

Instances  of  rents  considered  excessive  by  wit- 
ness, of  tenants  in  his  parish,  compared  with  the 
rateable  value,  37998-38009,  38017-24.  Increase 
of  rent  on  properties  in  parish,  38010-16. 
Has  not  verified  the  cases  he  mentions,  but  believes 
what  he  has  been  told,  38025-26.  High  rent 
alleged  to  be  imposed  as  a punishment  on  tenants, 
38026.  Tenant  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  land  taken 
by  railway,  38027-28,  38031.  Alleged  fraud  by 
landlord  altering  amount  of  bill  given  by  tenant, 
38029-30.  Instance  of  loan  by  tenant  to  landlord 
being  lost,  and  interest  not  paid,  38031.  At- 
tempted inci’ease  of  rent,  and  pressure  put  on  ten- 
ants on  Shea’s  property;  misery  and  poverty  of 
tenants  due  to  high  rents  and  want  of  capital, 
38031.  Is  in  favour  of  a peasant  proprietary 
scheme,  38032.  One  occupier  in  parish  has  pur- 
chased fee  of  his  farm,  38033.  Tenants  would  make 
a great  effort  to  purchase  their  holdings,  but  are  very 
pool1,  and  scarcely  make  a living  on  farms  of  forty 
or  fifty  acres,  the  soil  being  very  light,  38034-37. 
Penalty  needed  to  check  rack  renting,  38038. 

Bole,  Ambrose,  Esq.,  Park-place,  Tashinny,  Co. 
Longford ; Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Is  a Land  Agent  to  King-IIarman  and  others  in 
Longford,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone ; is  also  an  owner 
of  land  and  a tenant-farmer,  38038-43,  38046.  In 
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Bole,  Ambrose — continued. 

Armagh  and  Tyrone  tenant-right  is  restricted  to 
£10  an  acre  and  ten  years’  rent ; in  Longford  out- 
goingtenantreceivesthe  valueof  his  improvements  or 
is  allowed  to  sell  them,  but  not  his  goodwill,  33047- 
54.  Armagh  tenants  objected  to  restriction  on 
price,  38055.  Instance  of  farm  at  £17  rent  sold 
for  £230,  38056-57.  Incoming  tenant  selected  by 
landlord,  38058-59.  £40,000  has  been  spent  dur- 
ing last  twenty  years  on  King-Harman’s  estate,  be- 
sides timber  from  demesne  given  to  tenants — 
£18,000  of  this  was  borrowed  from  Board  of  Works 
and  interest  charged  ; no  interest  on  other  expen- 
diture ; but  rent  of  farms  has  been  raised  on  expira- 
tion of  long  leases,  38060-65.  Improvement  loan  of 
£9,500  taken  out  last  year  and  nearly  spent,  38066. 
200  to  300  men,  small  farmers  and  labourers,  em- 
ployed on  drainage,  and  paid  by  piecework— the 
work  will  be  remu  nerative,  and  employment  was 
much  needed,  38067-73.  Distress  not  so  great  as 
elsewhere,  owing  to  large  amount  of  champion  seed 
given  by  King-Harman,  38074-76.  Tenants  in 
debt  to  others,  but  owe  no  arrears  of  rent ; rents  not 
so  well  paid\since  agitation,  38077-79.  Improve- 
ment loans  amounting  to  £12,000  are  being  spent  on 
four  other  estates  managed  by  witness  ; no  interest 
as  yet  charged  to  tenants,  38079-86.  Besides  im- 
provement loans,  assistance  is  given  to  tenants  to- 
wards improvements  on  King-Harman’s  estate, 
38087-89.  Instance  of  Land  Act  deterring  land- 
lord from  helping  tenants  to  improve,  38090.  Few 
evictions  during  past  ten  years,  and  those  princi- 
pally for  non-payment  of  rent,  38091-92.  Case  of 
eviction  to  get  rid  of  intruder,  suspected  of  writing 
a threatening  letter,  38093-94.  One  case  of  Griffith’s 
valuation  offered  as  rent,  38095.  Rental  is  about, 
equal  to  valuation ; but  Griffith’s  valuation  is  un- 
reliable, 38095-98.  Improvement  outlay  chiefly  in 
Longford,  and,  except  in  case  of  one  loan,  no  interest 
as  yet  charged  to  tenants,  38099-100.  Sale  of  tenant’s 
interest  permitted,  subject  to  landlord’s  approval ; 
this  practice  not  uncommon,  38101-4.  Improve- 
ment loans  spent  on  roads  and  cut-out  bogs,  38105. 
800  tenants  on  King-Harman’s  estate  with  rental 
of  £20,000  ; farms  generally. good  sized,  38106-8. 
Is  in  favour  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale  subject 
to,  landlord’s  selection  of  tenant,  and  with  limit  as 
to  price  of  tenant’s  interest,  38110-13.  Difficulty 
of  limiting  price,  38114-45.  Knows  purchasers  of 
glebe-lands ; they  are  worse  off  than  they  were  as  ten- 
ants, 38116-18.  Case  of  Jessop’s  estate,  38156-59. 

Miller,  Mr.  George  H.,  Glenamun,  Edgeworthstown, 

Co.  Longford,  Tenant  Farmer  and  Auctioneer. 

— Dublin. 

Is  a tenant-farmer  and  agricultural  auctioneer, 
38119-22.  In  selling  farms  has  never  known  price 
limited  by  landlord,  but  landlord  reserves  right  of 
objecting  to  purchaser,  38123-25.  Farms  unsale- 
able at  present,  not  for  want'  of  money,  but  on  ac-  • 
count  of  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion,  38126- 
30.  Sale  of  farms  allowed  by  landlords  in  Longford 
subject  to  their  approval,  38131.  Prices  of  farms 
slightly  enhanced  by  Land  Act,  38132.  Leases 
sell  better  than  yearly  tenancies,  38133-35.  Rents 
have  been  raised  since  1870;  instance  of  Lord 
Annaly’s  estate  where,  on  death  of  last  owner  and 
change  of  agent,  a general  rise  of  rent  was  put  on 
and  hanging  gale  called  in,  causing  discontent  and 
embarrassment  to  farmers,  38136-49.  Outlay  by 
landlords  not  checked  by  Land  Act  in  Longford, 
38150-56.  Knows  purchasers  under  Church  Act ; 
they  are  worse  off  than  before,  and  regret  having 
purchased,  38160-72.  This  partly  due  to  bad  times, 
38173.  Few  sales  for  debt,  as  no  one  will  buy  at 
present,  38174-77.  All  kinds  of  business  dull, 
38178.  No  Land  Bill  will  satisfy  expectations  of 
the  people,  38179—80,  38185-87.  Distress  not  due 
to  rent,  but  to  credit  given  freely,  then  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  to  bad  seasons,  38181-83.  Recla- 
mation best  effected  by  employing  tenants  on  their 


own  farms,  38184.  Tenants  could  not  pay  one- 
fourth  of  pui-chase-money  of  the  fee  of  their  farms, 
38188-90.  Expectations  entertained  by  tenants 
of  buying  very  cheap,  38192.  Purchase  of  then- 
farms  would  lead  to  ruin  of  all  but  industrious  and 
thrifty,  38193—94.  A fair  valuation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  would  allay  discontent,  38195. 
Security  would  lead  to  improvement  by  tenants; 
when  tlxey  have  adequate  motives  they  sliow  indus- 
try and  thrift,  38196-99. 

Corscadden,  Mr.  Thomas,  Manorhamilton,  Co.  Leitrim; 

Landowner  and  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Is  an  owner  and  occupier  of  land  near  Manor- 
hamilton, 38202-6.  Describes  his  dealings  with 
estate  on  which  there  has  x-ecently  been  some  dis- 
tui-bance  owing  to  Land  League  interfex-ence  ; pur- 
chase of  fax-ms  from  tenants ; ejectment  of  tenant  for 
the  purpose  of  squaring  farm ; land  claim  for  £250, 
£5  awarded)  38207-17.  Purchase  of  estate  by  his 
father,  and  offer  to  improve  farms  refused  by  tenants, 
38218-22.  Rent  raised  on  one  property  fifteen 
years  ago  ; improvement  made  on  it  by  landlox-d ; 
some  of  the  tenaxxts’  intex-est  bought  by  self ; the 
fax-ms  of  others  were'  sqxxared,  38223-34.  Tenant 
sent  to  wox-khouse  hospital  was  not  a pauper-,  and 
his  farm  is  still  held  by  his  sister,  38235-36.  No 
increase  of  x-ent  on  3,500  acres  bought  recently, 
38240-42.  Ejectment  bx-ought  against  occupier  of 
a house  to  establish  landlord’s  right,  38243-44. 
Griffith’s  valxxation  made  by  incompetent  men  and 
without  sxxfficient  care,  38248-50.  Instances  of 
valuation  not  representing  real  value  of  land, 
38251-56.  No  tenant-right  on  Colonel  Clements’ 
estate,  38257-59.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  moxxntain 
land  too  low,  and  arable  land  valued  much  higher, 
38260-62.  Rents  paid  by  his  tenants  very  little 
over  the  Government  valuation,,  except  some  few 
cases  of  demesne  land  let  by  proposal  at  double  the 
valxxation,  38263-65.  Labourers  employed  are 
chiefly  pxn-chasers  of  glebe  lairds,  38266-70.  Want 
of  industry  and  good  cultivation  have  caused  the 
distress  ; instances  of  idleness  and  thrift ; neglect  of 
land  held  by  long  leases,  and  improvement  made  in 
condition  of  tenants  by  incx-easing  their  rents, 
38271-74.  Purchasers  of  glebe  lands  no  better  off 
than  as  tenants,  38275—82.  Butter-making  and 
neglect  of  tillage  fanning  has  injured  the  country, 
and  encouraged  idle  habits,  38283-88.  Small  farms 
not  suitable  for  peasant  proprietors,  38289.  Sug- 
gests registration  of  improvements,  and  was  not  aware 
that  the  law  now  enabled  tenant  to  register-,  38289- 
92.  Objects  to  fixity  of  tenure,  38293-94.  Rents 
should  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  land  improve- 
ment loans  made  to  tenants,  38295-96.  Right  of 
sale  should  be  limited,  and  power  to  give  compen- 
sation in  cases  of  capricious  eviction  enlarged,  38297 
—99.  Reclamation  of  waste  land  might  be  promoted 
byimprovement  loans  to  tenants,  38300.  Local  know- 
ledge necessax-yfor  valuation  of  land;  theGovernment 
valuation  is  very  uneven,  38301-2.  Farms  held  to 
be  to  wnparks  within  meaningof  the  Land  Act,  38302. 

Trench,  Hon.  Chax-les  T.,  Q.c.,  Co.  Dublin;  County 

Court  Judge. — Dublin. 

County  Court  Judge  for  thirty-two  years,  twenty 
years  in  county  Dublin,  38303-6.  Has  had 
twenty-seven  land  cases,  38307.  Case  as  to  away- 
going  crops  on  Sir  Charles  Domville’s  estate,  38308 
-38310.  Claim  made  under  42nd  section  of  Land 
Act  to  obtain  certificate  for  loan  of  £3,500  from 
Board  of  Works  refused  by  witness,  who  was  up- 
held by  judges  on  appeal,  38311-14.  Case  as  to  regis- 
tration of  impx-ovements ; drainage  allowed,  but  un- 
suitable buildings  refused,  38315-17.  Instance  of 
witness’s  award  of  two  and  a half  years’  rent  being 
reduced  on  appeal,  38317.  Case  of  land  at  Howth 
taken  for  new  x-oad,  38317.  Maximum  compen- 
sation high  for  small  holdings,  except  where 
tenant  loses  his  house,  38317.  Case  of  Hope 
against  Cloncuriy  involving  questions  of  unex- 
hausted manures,  tillages,  and  suitability  of  im- 
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Trench,  Hon.  Charles  T. — continued. 
provements,  38317-21.  Difficulty  of  defining  “ un- 
reasonable conduct  ” and  “ capricious  eviction,” 
38322.  Land  .Act  has  worked  well,  38323. 
Opinion  as  to  power  of  redemption,  38324-25. 
Answers  to  queries  issued.by  Commissioners,  38325 
-26.  No  experience  of  exorbitant  rents  in  Dublin, 
38327.  Tenants  for  life  should  have  power  to  give 
perpetuity  grants  or  to  sell  for  building  purposes, 
38327-28.  Unfair  to  apply  Ulster  custom  to  grass 
farms,  38328.  Few  evictions  in  Dublin  ; none  by 
large  landlords,  38328. 

Sproule,  Mr.  Robert,  Omagh,  County  Tyrone,  Land- 
owner and  Leaseholder. — Dublin. 

Considers  that  leaseholders  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  yearly  tenants  at  the  end  of 
theirleases,  38333-5.  Tenant-right  much  encroached 
upon  by  office  rules  and  restrictions,  the  present 
law  does  not  prevent  such  increasing  rent  as  will 
do  away  with  the  tenant-right  altogether,  38337. 
Tenants  submit  rather  than  go,  38338.  Has 
increased  since- Land  Ac,t,  38339.  Rent  raised  at 
no  fixed  period,  simply  at  will  of  landlord,  38340-2. 
Case  of  proprietor  raising  his  rent  50  per  cent,  over 
valuation,  38343-45.  Increases  mostly  by  small 
landlords,  often  purchasers  in  Landed  Estates  Court 
38346-7.  Office  rules  and  restrictions  have  been 
established  in  most  instances  since  Land  Act  to 
prevent  sales  by  public  auction,  and  are  a fertile 
cause  of  disputes,  38349-50.  Should  be  abolished, 
and  one  system  established  throughout  the  country, 
38351—3.  Landlords  to  have  right  of  reasonable 
veto  on  incomer,  38354-5.  The  power  of  raising 
rent  after  the  improvement  of  land  a great  hard- 
ship, 38356-7.  Suggests  Government  valuators, 
with  appeal  to  County  Court  Judge,  with  whom 
these  valuators  should  be  associated  to  help  him  in 
his  decision,  38358-62.  States  that  increased  taxes 
and  costs  are  placed  on  the  land  without  any  pro- 
portionate capacity  in  it  to  meet  them  ; law  costs 
prevent  small  tenants  from  going  into  court 
38363-4.  Would  do  away  with  law  of  entail  to 
allow  estates  to  be  sold,  38365-6.  Tenants  should 
have  power  of  borrowing  from  Board  of  Works  for 
improvements,  Government  to  get  into  their  own 
hands  and  reclaim  waste  lands  where  owners  will 
not,  large  quantities  of  waste  land  that  would  repay 
for  so  doing,  38367—7 0.  Process  of  conveyancing 
very  expensive;  great  need  felt  for  some  simple 
system  for  a sale  or  transfer  of  holdings, 38373-4. 

On  some  large  estates  there  is,  in  case  of  tenants  at 
will,  a fee  to  the  agent  for  changing  the  registry  in 
the  books,  38375-9.  Government  should  give 
every  facility  to  establish  peasant  proprietors,  by 
advancing  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  in 
cases  where  landlords  were  willing  to  sell,  38380. 
Against  forcing  landlords  to  sell,  38381.  No 
peasant  proprietors  under  £10  valuation, 


siders  this  very  hard  on  the  small  tenants,  but  be- 
lieves there  will  be  famine  periodically  if  holdino-s 
can  t be  enlarged  38382—90.  Considers  the  people 
would  be  better  as  proprietors  than  as  tenants,  even 
with  every  privilege  given  them,  would  struggle 
more  to  pay  instalments  than  their  rents,  even  if 
secure  in  their  holdings,  38393-5.  Suggests  forty 
yeai-s  as  period  for  repayment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, 38396-98.  Subdivision  must  be  strongly 
guarded  against,  38400-2.  The  condition-  of 
labourers  should  be  considered;  owners  of  land 
should  be  compelled  to  give  each  laboui-er  half  an 
acre  of  land,  but  only  where  he  lived  and  worked 
on  the  farm,  38402-10. 

Smith,  Mr.  Joseph,  Omagh,  County  Tyrone,  Wholesale 
dealer,  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners.— Dublin. 

Cases  of  rent  raising  on  Rev.  T.  L.  Stack’s  pro- 
P-ity  bought  from  Lord  Belmore  in  1852.  List 
o names  with  present  rents  showing  increases 


since  purchased,  38411—16.  Some  of  these  increases 
have _ taken  place  since  Land  Act;  in  Lord  Bel- 
more’s  time,  tenants  had  liberty  to  cut  as  much 
turf  as  would,  when  sold,  pay  the  rent,  that  has 
been  prohibited ; are  now  compelled  to  pay  £3  per 
acre  for  the  bog,  38417-18.  Rents  increased  under 
notice  to  quit ; case  did  not  come  to  court ; rents 
arranged  by  agent,  38422-24.  In  1852  eighteen 
families  were  turned  out  by  Lord  Belmore,  with 
hardly  any  compensation  to  make  room  for  a sub- 
agent, 38424-31.  Middlemen  and  landlords  of  his 
own  class  are  the  worst  rack-renters,  38431-35. 
Two  valuations  within  thirty  years  on  Alexander 
M'Causland’s  property,  and  rent  raised  on  the 
tenants’  improvements,  38435-36.  A few  examples 
of  the  increases,  38437 -38.  Case  of  Robert  Munn, 
tenant  on  Sir  Hervey  Brace’s  estate,  38438-42! 
Several  other  cases  of  office  restrictions  and  rent 
raising  on  same  estate,  both  before  and  after  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  John  Martin;  tenants  afraid  to  im- 
prove for  fear  of  increased  rent,  38443-47.  Sir 
Hervey  Bruce  raised  the  rents  twice  before  he  sold 
the  property,  and  they  have  been  since  raised  by 
the  new  owner,  38448-50.  No  Act  of  any  use 
that  will  not  abolish  office  rules,  38450-1.  Most 
of  the  purchasers  under  the  Church  Commissioners 
in  his  district  are  doing  well,  many  of  them 
borrowed  from  him,  and  have  paid  him  back  in  full, 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money  was  advanced 
by  the  Commissioners;  considers  they  paid  too 
highly ; a few  of  them  are  broken  down,  and  have 
sold,  getting  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  ; case  in 
point,  38454-59. 

M'Crea,  Mr.  John,  Grange,  Strabane,  County  Tyrone, 
Tenant-farmer  and  Valuator. — Dublin. 

Tenant  and  land  valuator,  3846.  Agrees 
with  preceding  witnesses.  Considers  there  coidd 
be  no  worse  tribunal  than  the  County  Court 
Judges,  38461.  Have  no  knowledge  of  land, 
and  no  means  of  arriving  at  a proper  conclusion, 
38462.  The  Government  valuation  no  fair  standard 
for  taxation  or  rent  purposes,  always  much  too 
high  on  bad  land,  badly  circumstanced,  too  low  on 
good  land,  well  circumstanced,  and  near  towns, 
38463-4.  Suggests  a minister  of  agriculture  to  re- 
side in  Ireland  with  central  office  in  Dublin,  to 
finally  settle  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
38466.  Has  met  many  cases  of  changes 
of  rent  under  notice  to  quit,  but  tenants  are 
afraid  of  giving  their  names,  one  instance  in  point, 
3S467-72.  Considers  a tenant  if  he  had  security  of 
tenure  and  protection  against  arbitrary  rise  of  rent 
better  off  than  as  a proprietor’,  as  he  would  have 
more  capital  to  work  his  farm,  38474-77.  Where 
estates  were  in  the  market  would  give  facilities  for 
purchase,  but  would  not  force  either  party,  38478-79. 

M‘Sorley,  Mr.  Owen,  Roscavery,  near  Omagh,  County 
Tyrone,  Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  rrnder  Mr.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  immediately 
after  passing  of  Land  Act,  rent  was  increased 
generally,  in  his  own  case  was  raised  from  £9  to 
£10  10s.,  38482-83.  Tenants  accepted  increase, 
being  afraid  of  proceedings  being  taken  against 
them,  38484—90.  In  1877  were  served  with  a 
written  notice  for  a further  increase,  his  own  rent 
being  raised  to  £12  10s.,  38491-3.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a further  increase  was  made,  he  himself 
being  forced  to  pay  £1 3 18s.  4 d.,  being  served  with 
notice  to  quit  before  he  would  do  so,  38494-98. 
Case  of  John  Owenson,  same  property,  38499. 

In  his  own  case  the  notice  to  quit  was  followed  up 
by  ejectment  suit,  which  cost  him  about  £20, 
38500.  Filed  a land  claim,  landlord  refused  to  take 
any  rent  or  pay  any  compensation,  but  offered  to 
let  County  Court  Judge  fix  the  rent,  38501-2. 

W as  not  willing  to  do  this,  as  the  j udge  could  never 
have  any  fair  idea  of  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
38503-38506.  An  independent  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators would  have  satisfied  them,  38504-5.  States 
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reasons  for  saying  his  landlord  was  a man  of  arbi- 
trary power,  38507-8.  Tenants  on  small  estates 
are  rack-rented  now,  if  they  have  to  wait  for  legis- 
lation till  a new  valuation  has  been  made,  many 
of  them  will  have  to  leave  the  country,  38510-11. 
Gives  names  of  several  good  landlords,  but  who 
spoil  all  by  office  rules  and  restrictions,  complains 
that  lands  of  the  Church  Temporalities  have  been 
disposed  of  at  rates  so  high  that  purchaser’s  annual 
payments  are  now  greater  than  their  former  rents, 
385 11-13.  Against  limiting  peasant  proprietorship 
to  tenants  over  a certain  valuation,  thinks  clauses 
against  subletting  and  subdivision  unnecessary,  as 
afso  any  clause  compelling  farmers  to  give  land  to 
their  labourers,  38514. 

Clarke,  Mr.  James,  Sixmilecross,  County  Tyrone ; 

Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  under  Sir  William  Vender,  38517.  Sixty- 
four  acres  of  mountain  farm,  original  rent,  £14  10s. 
Was  induced  to  build  a house,  for  which  he  was 
allowed  £20,  was  shortly  afterwards  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  and  his  rent  raised  to  £22  Os.  lOd, 
38520-23.  At  same  time  part  of  his  land  was 
taken  away,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment or  go,  thinks  increase  was  made  incase  he 
should  obtain  any  benefit  from  Land  Act,  38523- 
25.  Was  riven  15  per  cent,  off  last  half  years 
rent,  38526.  Cases  of  grievance  through  office 
rules,  38529-31.  Suggests  that  mountain  lands 
should  be  reclaimed,  and  that  Government  should 
advance  money  to  tenants  to  purchase  tlieir  hold- 
ings, 38533—34. 

Rutledge,  Mr.  John,  Trillick,  County  Tyrone; 

Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  under  Captain  Mervyn  Arclidale,  complains 
that  his  rent  was  more  than  doubled,  after  he  and 
his  family  had  for  a number  of  years  laboured  hard 
to  reclaim  and  improve  it,  38535-6.  First  rise  took 
place  about  eighty  years  ago,  at  fall  of  lease,  rent 
then  doubled,  38537-38.  Rent  again  increased 
1870,  when  the  next  lease  ran  out,  38539-42.  Asked 
for  a renewal,  but  was  refused,  38543.  A further 
instance  of  rent  raising  on  another  farm  on  same 
estate,  38544-48.  Of  late  years  office  rules  and 
restrictions  have  come  in  practice  on  this  estate, 
-where  formerly  there  were  none,  38549.  A tenant 
has  no  security  against  rent  raising  on  his  own 
improvements,  38550.  Hard  case  in  point  of  Mrs. 
M'Quaide,  but  which  occurred  before  Land  Act, 
38551-54.  Case  of  rent  raising  since  Land  Act  on 
Captain  Stoney’s  estate,  income  tax  being  added  to 
rent  within  last  two  years,  38557-59.  His  great 
complaint  is  the  power  of  rent  raising  on  tenants’ 
own  improvements,  3856.1, 


O'Neill,  Mr.  Hugh,  Dungannon  Royal  School  Lands, 
County  Tyrone  ; Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. 
Complains  that  previous  to  Land  Act,  rent  was 
raised  on  his  improvements,  38564-68.  No  increase 
since,  but  complains  of  office  rules  established  since 
passing  of  Land  Act,  38569-71.  Rent  raising 
stops  all  improvements,  38572.  Would  improve 
if  they  only  had  security,  38573.  Their  greatest 
wish  is,  however,  to  become  owners,  and  would  be 
willing  to  pay  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  get 
possession,  38574-6.  Would  compel  Commissioners 
of  Education  to  sell,  38577. 

Jolmstone,  Mr.  James,  Coalisland,  near  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone;  Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. _ 
Holds  under  Commissioners  of  Education,  385-78. 
Complains  that  his  rent  was  raised  on  his  own 
improvements,  38583—87.  Rent  much  too  high 
on  the  whole  estate,  his  own  rent  so  high  he  cannot 
live  on  it,  38600. 

Clements,  Mr.  Robert  S.,  Killadroy,  Beragh,  Omagh, 
County  Tyrone ; Tenant-farmer. — Dublin. 

Has  been  a guardian  of  Omagh  Union  for  eight 


or  nine  years,  38605.  The  Land  Act  does  not 
rive  sufficient  security  by  giving  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  improvements,  38608.  Impossible 
for  County  Court  Judge  to  arrive  at  a just  conclu- 
sion, evidence  so  contradictory,  38609-10.  Instance 
in  point,  38611-18.  If  there,  was  free  sale,  land 
could  be  got  at  market  value  like  any  other  com- 
modity, 38619.  All  restrictions  on  free  sale  should 
' be  guarded  against,  38621.  The  fairest  way  would 
be  to  let  a tenant  sell  the  best  way  he  can,  as  he 
would  his  cattle  or  other  goods,  38625.  The  rise 
of  rent  that  frequently  takes  place  on  the  sale  of 
holdings,  cuts  down  the  value  of  the,  tenant-right, 
case  in  point  of  Robert  Munn,  38626—27.  A great 
many  purchases  under  Church  Commissioners  are 
doing  well,  although  they  bought  under  circum- 
stances that  made  it  nearly  impossible  for  them  to 
do  well,  the  rents  being  much  too  high,  and  the 
tenants  bought  on.  the  actual  rents,  38633-34. 
Those  that  had  not  to  borrow  are  doing  uncommonly 
well,  others  got  friends  to  buy  for  them,  anecdote 
in  point,  38636-37,  38640.  Suggests  fixity  of 
tenure  at  fair  rents ; the  abolition  of  all  obnoxious 
office  rules ; free  sale ; the  vent  in  no  case  to  exceed 
Griffith’s  valuation,  38644.  Suggests  independent 
Government  valuators,  if  fixing  the  rent  at  Griffith  s- 
valuation  is  ndt  carried  out,  386o3. 

M‘ Car  thy,  Rev.  Callaghan,  M.A.,  Dingle,  County 
Kerry ; Protestant  Clergyman.— Dublin. 

A personal  grievance,  took  a farm  in  1869,  be- 
longing to  the  Dingle  Mission,  the  trustees  being 
Lord  Ventry  and  Judge  Warren,  who  would  not 
grant  longer  lease  than  three  years,  38654-58. 
Took  the  farm  as  a tenant,  it  having  failed  as  a 
mission  first ; laid  out  £5,000  in  ten  years  in  im- 
provements, 38660—65.  Often  asked  for  a long 
lease,  but  they  would  not  grant  it,  3867 4—78.  Was 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  which  he  thinks 
he  was  justified  in  not  paying,  as  he  had  spent  so 
much  on  the  mission,  38682—6.  Considers  that,  as 
the  farm  is  not  going  to  the  Dingle  Mission,  it  should 
come  to  him  as  the  tenant,  38686.  Another  per- 
sonal case  of  great^  hardship  under  Mr.  Robert 
Bowen,  in  County  Tipperary,  38688-90. 

Brady,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Glencolen,  Doura,  County 
Cavan. — Dublin: 

Evidence  as  to  a number  of  cases  in  which 
tenants’  rents  have  been  much  increased,  38691. 
Case  of  Hugh  M'Caffrey,  38692-3.  Case  of  Thomas 
Smith ; his  farm  was  lately  sold ; in  transfer  lie 
lost  his  bog ; rental  therefore  higher,  38694.  Gives 
details  of  several  similar  cases  of  harsh  treatment 
andraisingof  rents, 38695-732.  Competition  for  land 
decreasing  from  want  of  capital,  38737-41.  In-'  < 
stance  of  landlord,  who  purchased  in  1875,  forcing 
all  the  tenants  to  pay  a doubled  rent,  3874-. 
Tenants  on  Lord  Annesley’s  estate  deprived  ot 
rights  of  commonage  held  for  ages,  and  harshly 
treated,  but  are  afraid  to  complain ; completely  m 
the  hands  of  bailiffs,  3S743-52.  Who  take  and  de- 
mand bribes  from  the  tenants ; anecdote  of  tins,- 
38752-55.  Further  instances  of  rack-renting  and 
harsh  treatment  of  tenants  by  their  landlords, 
showing  that  tenants  are  much  too  dependent,  and 
that  some  means  of  giving  them  security  is  mucli 
wanted,  their  rents  being  raised  the  moment  they 
make  any  improvements,  38758-60 


Pringle,  Mr.  Henry,  Clonby  House,  Clones,  Co, 
Monaghan;  Merchant. — Dublin. 

Agreement  in  use  on  Lord  Dartrey’s  estate; 
tenant  served  with  notice  to  quit,  to  compel  ac 
ceptance  of  it,  38763-4.  It  assumes  everything 
belongs  to  the  landlord ; tenant  to  keep  everythin,, 
in  repair,  and  hand  it  over  on  six  months’  notice, 
if  rent  twenty  days  in  arrear,  landlord  has  power  o 
enter  and  take  possession  of  everything ; tenan 
pay  full  county  cess,  and  in  case  of  becoming  h-ui 
rupt,  everything  reverts  back  to  the  landioi  , 
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38766-8.  No  freedom  of  contract  with  regard  to 
hxrng  rent ; a tenant  is  often  compelled  to  pay  an 
unfair  rent  under  threat  of  notice  to  quit,  38769-70 
Security  of  tenure  much  wanted,  38774.  Tenants 
should  not  be  evicted  so  long  as  they  perform  their 
lawful  obligations  to  the  landlord,  38775-6  They 
S™’T‘™'SeCmi*Jr  unfeir  ventmisini, 

3677/ -8.  Tenants  should  have  power  of  free  sale 
to  induce  them  to  improve,  38779-80.  Tenants’ 
afraid  to  improve  for  fear  of  rent  being  raised  • anec- 
dote of  this,  387 80.  Landlord  to  have  right  of  pre- 
emption  at  fall  setting  value  of  the  tjnsncy  • a 
specimen  of  the  nse  made  by  a landlord  of  the 
power  to  raise  rent,  38783-4. 

JWy  Mr.  Henry,  Ballycnnoo,  Go.  Wexford,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

„Q^°_lds  reulerLord  Courtown  and  Captain  George, 
38(85.  Took  his  farm  in  1851  from  Lord  Cour- 
„ mucb  exhausted  by  constant  cropping, 
,as  made  Sreat  improvements,  besides 
building  a house,  38788-89.  Now  complains  that 
Lord  Courtown  won’t  give  a lease,  except  with 
c auses  he  could  not  accept,  and  that  having  made 
a 1 the  improvements,  he  is  paying  25  per  cent, 
above  the  rent  he  took  the  farm  at,  38789-94 
The  lease  offered  to  him  barred  him  fiom  compensa- 
vq-o-o/  improvements  made,  or  to  be  made, 
otit  Jo-J 7.  Protection  from  capricious  evictions 
anu  capricious  raising  of  rents  much  wanted;  con- 
siders it  a hardship  that  if  he  built  a house,  he 
would  have  to  pay  increased  rates  ; thinks  the  land 
should  be  assessed  for  these  things,  38799.  Land- 
lords give  no  assistance,  but  knows  instances  of 
their  borrowing  from  Board  of  Works,  and  chare- 
on,g  qoe7QQnan^  5 Per  cent  wllen  they  only  paid 
32,  38799  Was  allowed  £200, by  Captain  George 
upon  the  building  of  a new  house  and  office— the 
only  assistance  he  ever  got';  case  of  raising  rent  on 
tenants  own  improvements,  38800-1. 

Dmjer,  Mr.  William,  Kaheen,  King’s  County,  Tenant 
Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  under  Mr.  John  Morrissey,  38806.  Com- 
plains that  twelve  acres  of  his  farm  is  continually 
underwater;  has  often  asked  for  a reduction  on 
SoMl  * % but  al“J’s  l<*“  refused, 


«««m,  Mr.  William,  Balljwalter,  Go.  Down,  Tenant 
Parmer. — Dublin. 

A tenant  on  the  Meade  estate,  Co.  Down,  38815- 
1b.  Held  under  lease  of  1782,  at  10s.  an  acre,  on 
mof  6 mu186?’  rentwas  raised  to  30s.  an  acre 
1,.  °2i  , T.lie  nse  was  based  upon  his  own  and 

ms  lathers  improvements,  38828.  Land  was 
valued  by  landlord’s  surveyor,  had  no  voice  in  the 
latter,  was  obliged  to  pay  increase  or  go,  38829-32 
uLTi?  CaSVn  the  aeighbourhood  on  lease  ex- 
leave0 3SS^nt  R and  tenant  must  Pay  ^ 01' 

or  !ii?8833'i  EiUt  rais,mS  on  change  of  tenancy 
388qfi  ’ and  office  rules  destroy  tenant-right^ 

eShswi  l gl'eat  P0if  if  fair  rents  could  be 
^ Some  mdependent  means,  38842. 
enant  not  to  be  evicted  save  for  non-payment  or 
38844U<iUn’  38?43'  Free  sale  should  be  allowed, 
bv  (rrt'uC  ConsKlers  landlords  would  lose  nothing 
sLS  ^ of  tenure  and  free  sale,  38845-47! 
Pro°cffic?ofhf  rent  S!10uld  be  calculated  on  average 
38848  h?  fT,!  and  aCreage  Prices  for  ten  years, 
by  tenant  ss a * reiprovements  are  made  entirely 
s2e  ri  nS  , 0n  tl,e  Meade  estate,  free 

PreftiiS,  m°“y  all°™“  tor  im‘ 

I'ameP'  D,md0,,aJd> °°’ 
38866’ 

nee  of  last  witness,  38857.  The  three  F’s 


would  encourage  farmers,  who  would  make  great 
improvements  if  they  only  had  security,  38858. 
His  landlord  raises  rent  on  dropping  of  lease,  but 
not  on  change  of  tenancy,  38859. 

Darcy,  Major  John  Talbot,  Castlepark,  County  Ros- 
common, Landowner. — Dublin. 

Well  acquainted  with  condition  of  farmers  in 

Sw«d  ST"’ 3?862'  of  saI» is 

allowed,  38864-, i.  Leases  very  rare,  38867 

Si6  d°  t]rem  since  Land  Act, 

38868.  Thinks  Griffith  s valuation  for  arable  lands 
a very  fan-  criterion  of  rent,  but  not  at  all  so  for 
^ 38870,  38874.  Cases  in  point, 
<508/1-7,1  No  improvements  made  by  landlords 
srnce  Land  Act,  38875-6.  Plenty  of  land  that 
wants  improving,  and  plenty  of  labour  to  do 
it,  but  for  want  of  security,  tenants  will  not 
improve,  388/8-80.  Won’t  allow  that  any  evicted 
Sis  S'tS  sSffici“J  compensation,  illustrates 

this  38881-2  of  lato  Mr.  Solan,  sons 

evicted  for  subdivision,  38883-i.  In  favour  of 
makmg  a holdmg  real  property  and  doing  away 
mill  eviction,  would  have  a system  that  any  poor 
man  cotdd  make  a will  and  register  it  in  County 
Court  to  save  expense,  38886.  Against  prime- 
gemture  in  holdings,  38887-89.  In  favoiif  of 
peasant-proprietary,  but  it  must  be  done  very  ' 
gradually,  would  not  force  it,  if  estate  were  in  the 
mariet,  would  give  tenant-right  of  pre-emption,  and 
assist  him  m every  way,  but  would  not  iate  sale 
case  of  London  Companies, 
38892-94.  Few  tenants  would  be  able  to  buy  at 
present,  are  in  a very  poor  condition,  38895. 

tLat  reigl*  be  reclaimed  with 
pi ofit,  38896-900.  • Case  in  point,  38901-4.  The 
loMAct^s  had  a tendency  to  stop  rent-raising, 
38J05.  Suggestions  for  improving  Land  Act 
wou  d do  away  with  eviction  as  well  as  distress, 
landiord  to  give  notice  when  rent  is  due,  and  then 
sen  alter  a certain  time,  the  Sheriff  to  give 
possession,  and  divide  the  assets,  paying  the  land- 
lord a fair  rent,  38906-14.  In  favour  of  fixity  of 

rentes 8917-18  ^ a Conrt  to  decide  a fair 


Pyne,  Re^ John,  C.C.,  Atlilone,  County  Roscommon. 

Curate  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Athlone,  38919 
Agrees  with  Major  Darcy  as  to  the  right  of  sale 
not  bemg  recognize/!,  except  by  special  favour  of 
andlord,  38920-22.  Case  of  increased  valuation 
and  consequent  rent-raising  on  Lady  Johnson’s 
property,  bailiffs  of  the  estate  going  round  with 
valuator  and  helping  him  in  the  valuation,  38924- 
oooo/T!  otbe,r.  similar  cafies  on  same  property, 
38936-40.  Believes  these  cases  were  simply  ex- 
periments to  see  could  they  succeed  on  the  property 
generally,  tenants  fought  very  hard,  the  clergy 
and  gave  a sliSbfc  recrease  of 
oonj  7 89  r'  Estate  bac%  situated  having  no  roads, 
d8„;;'  „fSf*auc?  of  hardship  on  the  O’Sullivan 
estate,  38944  Kent-raising  on  Long  Island  in  the 
Shannon,  38945-5S.  Details  of  increase  in  rent 
on  Mr.  Hussey  Walshe’s  property,  38954-57. 
Landlords  have  not  made  any  improvements  in 
38958-  Would  do  away  with  eviction, 
3BJ03-63.  In  favour  of  rent  being  fixed  by  a 
nigii-ciass  court,  with  power  of  appeal  in  snecial 
cases  38964.  Tenants  to  have  free  sale,  38965. 

38966*7  mTveltamn  CaS6S  againsfc  subdivision, 
38966-7.  Thinks  Government  might  safely  ad- 
vance the  whole  purchase-money  in  order  to  bring 
about  peasant-proprietary,  in  any  case  should  ad 
vance,  three-fourths,  38971.  Tenants  would  make 
up  tne  remainder,  are  most  anxious  to  buy,  38972-4 

itfT  38977 1?qJOr/P'‘r0y’j  Tie™  “bo"t  reclaimable 
iand,  38977-/9.  Case  of  considerable  hardship, 
tiirough  re-arrangement  of  holdings,  38980-87. 
Advocates  abolition  of  entail,  or  that  power  should 
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\e  (riven  to  limited  owners  to  sell  portions  of  tl  e 
estates  te  pay  off  mortgages,  38987-88.  Would 
compel  absentee  corporations  to  sell,  gives  reasons, 
38988-90,  but  would  not  force  individual  landlords 
to  sell,  38992. 

Naughton,  Mr.  William,  near  Athlone  County  Ros- 
common, Tenant  Farmer.— Dublin 
Holds  under  Mr.  Cruise,  38994  Rent  raised 
about  sixteen  years  ago,  from  £U  to  £52  10s., 
38996,  39000.  Lease  being  given  for  twenty-one 
years,  39006-4.  All  improvements  made  toy 
father  and  himself,  no  aid  from  landlord,  3»p0o-6. 
Several  ease's  of  rent  raising  m same  proportion  m 
neighbourhood,  tenants  being  ojered,  but  would  not 
take  leases,  39012-15.  Dot  abatement  of  5s  mthe 
pound  on  last  rent,  39017.  Considers  rent  much 
too  high,  would  be  willing  to  have  his  farm  re- 
valued,  39019. 

King  Mr.  Christopher,  Mounthussey,  County  Roscom- 
mon, Tenant  Farmer. — Dublin. 

Holds  under  lease  from  Mr.  Hussey  Walsh, 
39025.  Lease  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years, 
39048.  Complains  that  his  rent  is  too  high  owing 
to  agricultural  depression,  39033-37  Paid  ^7° 
for  interest  in  lease  of  a portion  of  his  farm  thinks 
he  could  not  get  anything  for  his  interest  now, 
39038-39.  No  inducement  to  improve;  rent  too 
high;  lease  not  long  enough,  39046-53.  W°uld 
not  care  to  purchase  his  holding  if  he  had  fair  rent 
and  fixity  of  tenure,  39057-58. 

Ewrveu,  Mr.  Daniel,  Crannamore,  Athlone,  County 
Roscommon,  Tenant  Farmer.— Dublin. 

Holds  under  Mr.  Birmingham,  39065.  Com- 
plains that  his  rent  is  too  high,  and  a good  deal 
over  the  valuation,  39067-69  ; but  has  not  been 
altered  for  nearly  forty  years,  39070-71.  Is  paying 
£1  5s.  an  acre  for  bog  land,  but  is  allowed  to  sell 
turf  off  it  39072-76.  In  bad  tunes  finds  it  hard  to 
get  on,  39079.  No  changes  of  tenancy  or  evictions 
on  the  estate  for  some  years,  39085-6. 


Doan,  Mr.  Patrick,  Clooncunny,  Elphin,  County 
Roscommon,  Tenant  Farmer.  -Dublin. 

Tenant  on  Colonel  Simpsons  estate,  39089. 
Rent  raised  lately  from  £14  3s.  9 d.,  to  £23  10s.  2d. 
Yearly  39094.  Asked  to  have  charge  for  arterial 
drainage  taken  off,  baling  expired  ; was  served  m 
’ March  last  with  a writ  for  his  rent,  on  the  g™n<ls 
that  he  would  not  pay  more  than  Griffith  s valua- 
tion 39095-97.  He  and  his  brother  hold  jointly 
andgetone  receipt,  39099,  39101  Fourteen  other 

tenants  were  served  with  writs,  having: refused to 
pay,  except  Griffith’s  valuation,  39108-9.  Did 
not  say  he  would  only  pay  Griffith's  valuation ; 
only  wanted  drainage  charge  taken  off,  as  it  had 
expired;  was  obliged  to  pay  rent  in  full  and 
£2  10s.  costs,  39110-39120. 

Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Ballycalbm,  County  Kil- 
kenny. — Dublin.  .. 

Has  been  eight  years  in  Ballycallan,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  tie  conditon  fte  We  md 
their  relations  with  their  landlords,  39122—4  At 
bitrary  rent  raising  on  tenants' improvements,  and 
harsh  treatment  of  tenants  by  their  landlords,  0ives 
list  and  full  particulars  of  thirty-two  cases  in  point 

39125  39202.  These  cases  prove  that  the  rent  is 
much  over  the  valuation,  39203.  That  on  several 
of  these  estates  rent  has  been  quite  lately  increased, 
and  the  tenants’  improvements  confiscated  in  con- 
sequence, 39204.  The  people  are  very  poor  owing 
to  rack-rents,  and  naturally  very  poor  land  much  ol 
which  might  be  reclaimed,  and  would  afford  a good 
return  for  the  outlay,  39204-5. 

Thomas  Defray,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  Ardmore  Bray ; J-^alv^t 
Strange,  Esq.,  Hackley,  County  Armagh  ; FtWtam 
Kirk  Esq.,  Gorey,  and  Mr.  Alfred  M Dermott, 


solicitor,  Dublin,  examined  together  as  representa- 
tives of  Trinity  College  tenants.  , 

Lefroy, Thomas,  Esq.,  q.c.,  Ardmore,  Bray.CountyCourt 
Judge  for  County  Down,  Co.  Armagh.— Dubhn. 

Does  not  give  evidence  as  County  Court  Judge, 
but  simply  as  representing  Trinity  College  tenants 
who  are  middlemen,  39208,  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  39209.  The  college  property  is  held  at 
present  under  private  Act  of  1851,  by  which  they 
were  given  power  of  giving  long  leases  and  per- 
petuitv  grants.  The  tenants  complain  that  the 
standard  prices  by  which  the  rent  was  to.be  varied 
every  ten  years,  were  not  the  actual  prices  oi  the 
day  on  which  the  grant  was  made,  but  were  very 
far  below  them,  39210.  Were  so  situated  then 
that  they  could  do  nothing;  explains  this,  3J213- 
16  The  system  used  for  the  prices  that  regulate 
the  valuation  of  rents  being  complicated  and  un- 

fa;r at  first  revision  rent  was  raised  35  per  cent— 

was  fouo-ht  by  Lord  Leitrim,  one  of  the  tenants 
under  the  Arbitration  Act,  he  considered  the 
demand  so  unjust,  39217-22.  Case  was  compro- 
mised at  25  per  cent.,  39223.  Some  of  the  under 
tenants  have  totiesquoties  leases,  and  some  are  yearly. 
The  property  is  held  by  the  immediate  tenants 
subject  to  the  decemiial  variation  and  •power  given 
them  of  requiring  a proportionate  contribution  from 
the  under  tenants  in  case  of  a rise,  but  which  they 
find  it  impossible  to  make  them  do,  without  pro- 
ceedings, 39224-27.  So  that  in  many  cases  the 
immediate  tenants  have  to  bear  the  whole  loss,  they 
bein»  in  reality  the  landlords,  who  are  all  willing 
to  buy  their  property  from  the  College,  and  give 
them  a full  and  fair  price,  even  on  the  last  revision, 
but  they  refuse  to  sell,  39228-31.  IUustration  of 
the  working  of  the  decennial  variation  on  Mr.  Kirk  s 
and  Sir  James  Stronge’s  estates,  39232-35.  They 
also  consider  a decennial  period  a most  unjust  one 
in  which  to  vary  the  rent,  in  fact  complam  ot  tlie 
system  altogether ; therefore  suggest  that  a power 
should  be  given  to  the  tenant  to  buy  up  the  rents 
and  perpetuity  grants,  that  the  College  should  be 
compelled  to  sell,  and  that  there  should  be  a simple 
mode  of  ascertaining  what  the  under  tenants  con- 
tribution should  be,  39235-37.  Instances  showing 
the  inconvenience  that  arises  from  not  being  able  to 
free  any  part  of  the  land,  39238. 


Fowler,  Robert,  Esq.,  Rahinstown,  Enfield,  County 
Meath;  Land  Owner. — Dublin. 

Owner  of  land  in  county  Meath,  39239. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  on  his  estate,  39243.  A great  many 
of  the  holdings  very  small,  39244.  Others  on  the 
contrary  very  large,  39245.  Rents  about  eight  per 
cent  over  the  valuation,  39246.  Rents  have  not 
been  changed  since  1832,  two- thirds  of  the  estate  is 
held  under  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  rent  only  raised 
on  lease  being  taken  out,  or  a new  tenant  coming 
into  the  estate,  39247.  Very  few  changes  of 
tenancy,  the  rule  of  the  estate  has  always  been  to 
pay  the  tenants  for  all  their  improvements,  details 
of  plan  adopted  for  valuing  improvements,  3J24»- 
52.  Has  granted  ten  leases  since  Land  Act,  a re- 
valuation made  by  himself  and  agent,  inno  instance 
did  the  tenant  object,  inequality  of  Griffith  s valua- 
tion, cases  in  point,  39254-55.  Has  only  had  one 
eviction  since  1846,  39256.  Tenant  became  bank- 
rupt, and  tried  to  sell,  facts  of  the  case,  39201. 
Tenants  have  practically  fixity  of  tenure,  3Jo-(0- 
Considers  if  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale  were 
established  it  would  be  a great  injustice  to  landlords, 
39259-62.  Suggests  that  if  a landlord  is  forced  to 
part  with  his  right  in  favour  of  the  occupier,  that  lie 
be  compensated  for  it,  39262,  39267-69.  Considers 
tenants  TOuld  be  trilling  to  buy  ivith 
on  most  moderately  rented  estates,  39202-d 
Strongly  objects  to  rents  being  fixed  by  arbitration, 
i.e.,  other  persons  fixing  the  value  a landlord  may 
put  on  his  property,  39272-73.  Should  this 
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made  law  landlords  will  only  be  too  willing  to  sell, 
39276.  In  that  case  considers  the  only  and  best 
remedy  is  peasant  proprietary,  39278.  Totally  dis- 
sents  from  section  three  of  Land  Act,  which  rives 
tenant  a possessory  right,  and  would  not  consent  to 
any  compensation  for  free  sale,  39279-87.  If  any 
such  legislation  is  put  in  force,  the  landlord  should 
be  offered  the  choice  of  selling,  and  should  be  given 
a fair  price  for  his  property,  39295-98,  39306-08. 
Suggests  that  in  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  there 
should  be  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  rent  to  be 
paid  during  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant,  39298-302. 
Government  should  not  become  landlords  except  to 
sell  again  to  tenants ; suggests  State  reclamations  of 
the  waste  lands,  39309.  Plan  for  Government 
purchase  of  estates,  39311-26.  Considers  landlords 
if  given  Government  debentures  in  lieu  of  their 
estates,  would  be  willing  to  take  off  a margin  to  pre- 
vent the  State  being  at  a loss,  39328-32.  Has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  draining  and  improve- 
ing  lus  estate,  borrowing  money  from  Board  of  Works 
for  this  purpose,  the  tenants  only  in  one  instance 
paying  interest  for  the  loans,  39333-35.  Has  only 
a reversionary  control  over  the  tenants  who  hold 
under  lease,  39339-40. 

Curling,  Charles,  Esq.,  Newcastle  West,  Co.  Limerick 

Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Agent  to  Lords  Devon  and  Dunraven,  39342-3. 
Gave  evidence  regarding  the  Devon  estate,  39343 
Tenant-right  exists,  39344.  Butter  the  chief  pro- 
duce ; not  a tillage  farm  on  the  estate,  39345-47. 
Sale  by  auction  not  allowed ; no  interference  with 
price,  39349.  Tenants  allowed  to  surrender  leases 
and  take  out  new  ones  for  thirty-one  years  at 
slightly  increased  rents ; tenants  quite  satisfied, 
39350—52,  39354—57.  Rental  of  estate  about  nine 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation,  39361.  Tables  of 
estimated  produce  of  a butter  farm  of  eighty-one 
Irish  acres,  butter  at  80s.  per  cwt.,  39362.  Table  of 
prices  of  butter,  39363.  Half  cost  of  all  improve- 
ments borne  by  landlord,  who  has  spent  large  sums 
in  improving  the  estate ; tenants  merely  charged 
interest  on  the  money  expended  on  the  drainage  of 
their  farms,  39365.  Tenants  also  made  great  im- 
provements up  to  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
39366.  Tenants  very  prosperous  and  give  large 
sums  for  the  interest  in  their  lands ; case  in  point, 
39372-73.  Purchase  money  always  lodged  with 
agent  to  pay  all  the  debts,  39375.  Tenants  get  too 
much  credit  on  the  Devon  estate ; give  enormous 
fortunes  to  their  children  and  so  get  involved  • in- 
stance in  point,  39376-81.  Considers  the  three 
I.  s would  increase  Lord  Devon’s  interest,  as  would 
a re-valuation,  39382-84.  Approves  of  settling 
rents  by  arbitration,  of  fair  rents,  and  fixity  of 
tenure,  39385-87.  Rents  to  be  re-valued  every  ten 
or  twenty  years,  or  paid  for  at  one  time,  39390-91. 

If  evicted,  save  for  non-payment,  would  give  tenant 
a number  of  years’ purchase,  39393-95.  Against 
■ ')l“lunited  *'ree  sa^e  > states  reason  for  this,  39396- 
404.  In  case  of  a new  valuation  Government  valua- 
tor should  have  a local  man  to  help  him  ; instance 
proving  this  to  be  necessary,  39405-09.  New 
rSirnTSh0ul<l  be  comPletei1  iu  twelve  months, 

. 4U-  Lord  Dunraven  has  not  allowed  tenant- 
‘ ?<flv7UPTt0  tllis  ’ seems  uow  inclined  to  do  so, 

, 17>  Leases  not  common  on  his  estate ; tenants 
do  not  care  for  them,  39418.  A great  many 
labourers  on  the  Devon  estate,  all  of  whom  hold 
direct  from  Lord  Devon,  39422-23.  Labour  with 
as  they  choose  ; wages  about  2s.  a day, 

< .4-26,  Labourers  have  a house  and  bit  of  land 
trom  Lord  Devon  for  2s.  or  3s.— just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  rates,  39429. 

Richard  Magemm,  Esq.,  Portbsllmatrav, 
Ooierame,  Cos.  Derry,  Antrim,  and  Armagh, 
Land  Agent. — Dublin. 

Agent  over  estates  in  counties  Antrim,  Deny, 
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md  Armagh  39430-31.  Free  sale  at  a fair  rent 
exists  on  all  the  estates,  with  one  exception  • in 
th®  landlord  retains  the  right  of  veto, 
3J436-40.  On  the  other  estates  there  are  no  limits 
or  restrictions  of  any  kind  ; the  landlord’s  remedy 
is  buying  the  holding  at  the  up-shot  price,  if  he 
objects  to  the  proposed  purchaser,  39441-2.  Re- 
valuations every  twenty  years  on  Sir  Francis 
Macnaghtens  estate;  tenants  given  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  and  Duke  of  Connaught’s  life 
vatli  clause  of  surrender  on  six  months’  notice, 
3J443.  On  the  other  estates  re-valuation  at  fall  of 
q944l-  Tenants’  improvements  deducted, 
39445-6  Rent  not  increased  on  sales  ; exceptional 

TqS1!r£  tt'S’  39417‘  Tenailtry  thri%  and  well  off, 
39448.  Few  sales,  39450-52.  Difficulties  and 
restrictions  in  borrowing  money  prevent  people 
buying  under  Bright  clauses;  Government  should 
f/e  greater  facility  for  borrowing  money,  39453- 
qo  i raU§geStS  assessors  t0  aid  County  Court  Judges 
394J9-61.  Few  improvements  on  part  of  landlords 
smce  Land  Act,  39462-64.  Ulster  custom  has 
worked  well,  39466.  In  favour  of  Government 
valuations  at  stated  periods  as  a basis  for  fixing 
rents,  39467— 7L  Thinks  it  advisable  that  there 
39472  be  S°me  C°Urt  t0  fix  rents  in  case  of  dispute, 

Dittle,  Simon,  Esq.,  Cullentra,  Co.  Wexford,  Land- 
( owner  and  Agent.—  Dublin. 

«rC'0npec5ed  with  estates  in  counties  Wexford 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Kerry,  Limerick! 
West  Cork,  King’s  County,  Meath,  Westmeath, 
and  Kildare,  49476.  On  some  of  these  estates  un- 
limited tenant-right  is  permitted  by  the  landlord 
subject  to  landlord’s  approval  of  the  incoming 
tenant,  39477-80.  Is  not  in  favour  of  free  sale  at 
all,  as  regards  tenants;  states  reasons,  39482-86 

5LcvdoeoC0mKulS0ry  would  not  “jure  landlords! 
3J46/-68.  Rents  on  estates  he  manages  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation  ; mostly 
tillage  farms,  49489-91.  Does  not  consider  it  at 
all  a uniform  valuation,  39493-95.  Considers  the 
compensation  for  disturbance  quite  sufficient, 
3J4J8-99.  Has  had  no  evictions  on  title  and  few 
tor  non-payment  of  rent,  39500-501.  Has  no  ob- 
jection to  making  fixity  of  tenure  legal ;'  practically 
it  exists  on  all  good  landlords’  estates ; ouriit  not 
to  be  considered  a capricious  eviction  if  a landlord 
evicts  a man  who  is  running  out  his  land ; is  in 
favour  of  establishing  a court  to  fix  rent,  and  so 
meek  any  tendency  to  rack-renting,  39507-11. 
People  in  Kerry  very  poor,  but  not  so  poor  as  the 
appearance  of  their  houses  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose ; are,  however,  much  poorer  than  in  Carlow  or 
Wexford ; would  not  approve  of  fixity  of  tenure  for 
these  people,  395 1 6-24.  Bad  condition  of  squatters 
hoMing  the  fee  simple  on  Crown  lands  in  county 
Wexford,  are  in  great  poverty  and  in  winter  work 
as  labourers  ; average  about  ten  statute  acres  each ; 
are  continually  obliged  to  sell  the  fee  of  the  hold- 
mgs,  39525-31.  Out  of  a number  of  perpetuity 
holdings  in  county  Wexford  does  not  know  a case 
where  the  present  occupier  is  a descendant  of  the 
origmal  lessee,  there  has  been  so  much  subletting 
and  subdivision,  36533-36.  Does  not  believe  in 
the  scheme  for  peasant  proprietorship ; considers 
perpetuity  holdings  at  a moderate  rent  a much 
better  plan,  39539-41.  On  large  estates  landlords 
make  half  the  improvements ; on  small  estates  the 
tenants  make  most  of  the  improvements ; thorough 

^s?oag4eon^'17  -a,lwa7S  done  hy  tlle  landlords, 
39542-49.  Considers  Board  of  Works’  rule  against 
alienation  an  injustice ; case  in  point,  39552-55. 
Tenants  sunk  in  debt  in  many  parts,  especially  in 
Kerry,  owing  to  the  banks  discounting  bills  too 
readily,  39556-58.  Is  not  able  to  instance  any 
grievance  the  Irish  tenants  are  suffering  from ; is  in 
favour  of  fixity  of  tenure  on  certain  conditions  and 
fan-  rents  ; but  opposed  to  free  sale,  39565.  A new 
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Little,  Simon — continued.  - 

Government  valuation  and  a valuator  of  Court  to 
fix  rents  desirable,  39570-71.  Knows  the  system 
of  management  on  the  Portsmouth  estate;  does  not 
think  it  a good  one;  explains  this,  39576-80. 
Instance  of  a peasant  proprietor  proposing  to  sell, 
and  become  a tenant,  taking  a lease  for  ever  from 
purchaser,  39580-81. 

Adamson,  George  H.,  Esq.,  Auburn,  Glasson,  Athlone, 

Cos.  Westmeath  and  Roscommon,  Landowner. 

— Dublin.  . 

Allows  free  sale  to  the  fullest  extent  on  his  estate 
since  the  Land  Act,  39587-88.  Does  not  limit 
price,  or  interfere  with  the  selection  of  the  tenant, 
39589.  Has  not  altered  his  rents  since  the  Land 
Act,  39591.  Tenants  disinclined  to  take  leases 
since  Land  Act ; consider  they  are  better  off  as 
yearly  tenants  ; instance  of  this,  39593-4,  Tene- 
ment valuation  no  standard  for  rent ; case  m point, 
39596-97.  Considers  that  middlemen  generally 
have  reclaimed  land,  and  made  great  improvements  ; 
gives  instance  of  this,  39597-609.  Large  improve- 
ments, such  as  arterial  drainage,  made  by  landlords, 
minor  improvements  effected  by  tenants,  39610. 
Considers  the  compensation  given  under  the  Land 
Act  quite  sufficient,  39615.  Has  never  had  a case 
in  the  Land  Court,  39617.  Thinks  landlord  and 
tenant  should  make  their  own  bargains— as  a matter 
of  policy,  39626-31.  Suggests  that  landlords  should 
have  a royalty  in  the  reclamations  effected  by 
tenants,  39640-41.  Thinks  ejectments  should  be 
abolished  ; has  a strong  feeling  against  the  disturb- 
ance clause  of  the  Act,  as  wrong  in  its  principle  and 
working  ; would  suggest  the  machinery  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  to  meet  the  whole  business,  39645- 
46.  Details  of  its  working,  39647-49,  39653-59. 
Considers  there  should  be  a Land  Commission,  with 
a competent  valuator  of  their  own,  to  satisfy  the 
1 people,  and  have  a certain  uniformity  of  letting, 
39652-53.  Thinks  a tax  should  be  put  on  the 
improvements  of  the  country— where  the  Govern- 
ment supplies  the  money,  39660-61.  Refers  to  an 
anomaly  connected  with  the  sale  of  farms  for  debt, 
39661-68.  Peasant  proprietors  who  hold  in  fee 
along  the  islands  of  the  Shannon,  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  people  in  the  country,  have  all  their 
lands  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  39675- 
81.  Case  in  point,  39682.  Is  of  opinion  that  the 
Banks  are  ruining  the  country;  illustrations  in 
point,  39687—95. 

Blake,  Patrick  Joseph,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  County  Court  Judge 
for  the  County  of  Fermanagh. — Dublin. 

Has  acted  as  Chairman  for  Fermanagh  for 
twenty-one  years,  39699.  Is  a tenant-right  county, 
but  the  tenant-right  is  being  gradually  “ nibbled  ” 
away  by  the  landlords;  gives  instance,  39701-02. 
Is  allowed  on  some  large  properties,  but  the  result 
of  his  experience  is,  that  tenant-right  at  one  time 
existed  in  Fermanagh,  but  has  within  the  last 
thirty  years  been  gradually  diminishing,  39703-5. 
Has  granted  £5,780  as  compensation  since  1870, 
compensation  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  being 
given  outside  the  Ulster  custom,  39707-10.  Adju- 
dicated upon  150  cases,  with  thirty-four  appeals, 
39711-13  ; with  result  that  three  were  reversed, 
two  were  varied  by  amounts  awarded  being  in- 
creased, and  two  by  being  diminished,  39714-15. 
Suggests  that  the  rights  of  both  landlord  and  tenant 
should  be  secured,  that  a tenant  should  have 
tenant-right,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as 
he  'was  a good  and  proper  tenant,  and  on  condition 
that  he  paid  the  rent  punctually ; would  allow  rents 
to  be  revised  every  twenty  years,  39716—17. 
Hands  in  lease,  which  he  considers  very  unfair, 
39720,  39737-39.  Would  give  the  right  to  all 
ovisting  tenants  to  claim  a revision  of  rent,  39722. 
Doubts  if  a better  tribunal  for  this  purpose  could 
be  found  than  the  County  Court.  Lord  Leitrim’s 
opinion  on  the  County  Court,  39723-24.  Scheme 


for  revision  of  rents,  39725-26.  Objects  to  pro- 
fessional assessors— prefers  local  aid  from  men  he 
can  trust,  39727-30.  Considers  scale  of  compen- 
sation in  Act  misleading,  39731.  Extravagant 
claims  diminishing,  people  becoming  more  sensible, 
39732-33.  In  favour  of  free  sale  ; landlord  may 
object  to  purchaser  on  reasonable  grounds,  but  must 
not  limit  price,  39735.  Objects  to  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, except  a man  can  buy  of  himself 
•without  Government  aid,  39740-41.  Has  had 
many  troublesome  and  nasty  cases  arising  out  of 
sales  of  land  under  the  Church  Commissioners ; the. 
way  conveyances  were  made  has  led  to  great  litiga- 
tion; illustrations  of  this,  39742-45.  In  case  of 
any  creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  tlieir  rights 
must  be  carefully  defined  beforehand,  or  there  will 
be  great  litigation,  39746.  Considers  that  peasant 
proprietors,  as  a class,  are  not  prosperous,  39747. 
Give  list  of  landowners  in  Fermanagh  who  deny  the 
Ulster  custom,  39747.  In  favour  of  transplanting 
the  smaller  farmers,  or  emigrating  them,  39749. 
Tenant  rented  over  £150  he  would  allow  to  contract 
himself  as  he  liked,  39750-51.  Would  not  allow 
ejectments  till  one  and  a-half  year’s  rent  was  due ; 
would  then  give  no  time  for  redemption  beyond 
what  the  Chairman  thought  fit,  39752-56.  Statistics 
of  land  claims  over  Ireland ; a return  of  cases  tried 
before  him  in  county  Fermanagh  from  1871  to 
1880.  Savings’  Banks’  returns,  39756.  Anecdote 
showing  antiquity  of  tenant-right,  39757-59. 

Lonq field,  The  Right  Hon.  Mountifort,  47,  Fitzwilliam- 
square,  Dublin,  late  Landed  Estates  Court 
Judge. — Dublin. 

Has  framed  a scheme  as  a substitution  for  yearly 
tenancy,  but  prefers  long  leases  and  fair  rents.  The 
latter  to  be  settled  by  contract  in  cases  of  leases. 
Tenant-right  by  contract  to  be  established,  and 
either  party  to  have  the  right  to  alter  the  rent  at 
reasonable  intervals,  39760-70.  If  difficulty  arises 
as  to  settlement  of  rent,  the  matter  to  be  referred 
to  a court  for  decision,  39771.  Ulster  tenant-right 
objectionable.  All  parts  of  Ireland  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  definite  footing,  and  the  tenant  would  get 
fail-  market  value  for  his  holding,  39774-80.  A • 
Court  of  Tenures  to  be  established  to  arrange  the 
values,  not  the  County  Court  J udge.  Arbitratorsto 
<r0  on  circuit  and  examine  witnesses,  and  report 
result  to  the  court,  39780-9,  39813-5,  39871-3. 
Present  system  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  respects 
unjust,  39790-3.  When  precedents  were  made  the 
court  would  have  little  to  do,  and  tenants  could  make 
their  own  contracts,  39794.  Definition  of  tenant- 
rfoht,  39796.  Ten ants-at- will  have  right  to  assign 
or  convey  by  deed  their  rights,  39797-801. 
Tenants  have  no  common  interests,  and  so  cannot 
combine  to  make  landlords  pay  tenant-right  for  dis- 
turbance, 39795, 39802-4.  Northemtenantswould 
have  equally  good  positions  under  the  scheme  as  the 
tenants  in  the  South,  and  rents  should  not  be  altered 
oftenerthan  every  ten  years,  39805-7.  Improve- 
ments by  landlord  or  tenant  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  settling  the  rent,  39810.  If  arbi- 
tration is  declined,  then  recourse  to  be  had  to  Court 
ofTenures,  39816.  Fair  play  has  been  given  to  tenant 
purchasers  in  Landed  Estates  Courts,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  alter  the  lots  without  prejudice  to  owners, 
39818-21.  The  purchase  of  an  estate  by  commis- 
sion to  establish  peasant  proprietary  would  be  ex- 
pensive, as  the  best  pieces  would  be  bought  up  and 
the  refuse  left  on  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
39822-4.  Landlord  should  not  be  compelled  to 
sell  unless  a debtor,  39825-6.-  Public  companies 
and  absentee  landlords  should  be  compelled  to  sel , 
and  thrifty  tenants  should  receive  facilities  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings,  the  amount  of  the  advance  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  39827-do. 
The  Treasury  to  control  the  total  to  be  spent,  but  not 
to  control  the  Board  of  Words,  39834-6.  Fixity  ot 
tenure  and  free  sale  as  a general  measure  would  be 
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Longfield,  The  Right  Hon.  M .—continued. 

unjust  to  landlords.  Might  he  given  in  a modified 
form  to  yearly  tenants  (but  not  to  leaseholders),  on 
condition  that  they  paid  their  rents  and  did  not  sub- 
divide or  sublet.  This  would  give  satisfaction, 
39837—51.  Improvements  to  be  registered  and 
separate  accounts  kept;  a time  to  be  fixed  for  the 
exhaustion,  and  allowance  made  for  them  if  not 
exhausted.  Depreciation  of  land  by  tenants  to  be 
claimed  on  the  contract.  Tenants  interests  to  be 
sold  by  auction,  and  the  balance  after  paying  land- 
lord’s claim  to  go  to  tenant,  39852-9,  39862.  If 
landlord  wants  possession  of  the  land,  he  can  serve 
the  purchaser  with  notice  to  quit,  39860.  Auc- 
tions, no  doubt,  cause  competition  for  land,  and  high 
prices  are  given,  but  men  know  what  they  are  about 
and  what  they  can  give,'  39862-5.  The  scheme  has 
been  in  operation  on  one  estate  for  a short 
time,  but  not  long  enough  to  test  its  working, 
39866-8.  It  would  not  apply  in  case  of  a lease  be- 
yond thirty-one  years,  39866-70.  Small  holders 
to  have  same  rights  as  large  tenants  to  purchase 
their  holdings,  and  if  unable  to  purchase,  perpetuity 
leases  to  be  granted,  the  land  can  then  be  sold  by 
the  court  subject  to  these  leases,  39874-6. 

Rochfort-Boyd,  George  Augustus,  Esq.,  Co.  West- 
meath ; Landowner. — Dublin. 

M anages  his  own  property  of  1 6, 9 3 1 acres.  Rental 
is  £9,730,  and  valuation  £10,249.  There  are 
large  leases  which  are  slightly  above  the  valuation, 
but  some  tenants  pay  less  than  the  valuation, 
39877,  39881-2.  A combination  exists  in  West- 
meath, though  not  on  witness’s  property,  not  to  pay 

- more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  this  the  Act  of 
1870  is  unable  to  meet,  39878-80,  39883-6.  Has 
spent  enormous  sums  on  the  drainage  and  improve- 
ment of  the  estate,  charging  the  tenants  nothing  for 
the  outlay.  Would  consider  a measure  giving  his 
tenants  right  of  free  sale  an  injustice  to  himself;  but 
if  a tenant  wishes  to  sell  has  always  given  permis- 
sion, 39887—90.  No  general  objection  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  to  Westmeath, 
39891.  Witness’s  tenants  have  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  he  has  only  ejected  one  or  two  men  for  forcibly 
holding  land,  39892.  Tenants  in  the  county  make 
no  lasting  improvements,  and  landlords  give  as- 
sistance for  building  houses,  39893-8.  Witness’s 
farms  are  mostly  large,  but  not  many  leases. 
Tenants  refuse  them.  As  a rule,  there  is  a con- 
fidence felt  in  landlords  in  the  county,  39899-904. 
Peasant  proprietary  very  desirable  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  with  effect,  and  were  lasting ; but  in  a 
short  time  the  big  men  would  buy  up  small  holdings, 
and  the  present  state  of  affairs  would  be  the  result 
again.  Strong  provision  should  be  made  against 
subdivision  or  subletting,  39905  -9.  Ejectments  are 
rare  in  the  county,  except  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
Has  only  had  one  case  in  the  Land  Court  (see 
39892),  39910-2.  The  County  Court  is  a satisfac- 
tory tribunal  if  the  J udge  has  a knowledge  of  the 
working  of  land.  An  assessor  to  assist  would 
not  give  satisfaction,  39913—7.  Has  given  reduc- 
tions to  all  his  tenants,  and  rents  have  not  been 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  39918-20.  Landlords’ 
power  of  raising  rent  cannot  be  limited,  but  there 
should  be  a tribunal  to  settle  disputes  as  to  rents, 
39921-2,  39927-8.  Con-acre  will  reduce  the  value 
of  a farm,  and  that  should  be  considered  in  claims 
for  a reduction  of  rent.  Rents  are  not  paid  out  of 
capital  in  the  county.  If  punctually  paid  for  long 
sqqo  n°  comP^a^nt  can  be  made  as  to  being  too  high, 
39923-6.  Griffith’s  valuation  no  standai-d  for  rent, 
nor  intended  as  a test.  Until  last  year  never  men- 
tioned in  the  county.  Advantage  of  squaring 
farms,  39929-34. 

Greer,  James,  Esq.,  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone;  Solicitor  and 
Landowner. — Dublin. 

Connected  with  4,000  acres,  and  occupies  300  acres. 


Landlord,  Captain  Cregan,  non-resident,  39935-9. 
Purchased  most  of  his  property,  39940-4.  Ten- 
ant-right prevails  on  the  estate  without  limit,  as 
well  as  on  adjoining  estates.  Sales  by  auction  per- 
mitted, with  landlord’s  veto  on  incomer.  The  system 
works  well,  and  tenants  get  from  ten  to  twenty  or 
twenty-two  years’ purchase,  39945-53.  Pricesome- 
what  reduced  of  late  owing  to  bad  times,  39954-6. 
Emigration  and  business  have  reduced  the  competi- 
tion for  land,  but  there  is  no  regular  industry  in 
the  country,  save  land,  39957-60.  Has  only 
had  two  eases  in  the  Land  Courts,  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  all  the  tenants  on  the  estates  he  is  con- 
nected with,  39963-6.  Value  of  tenant-right  in 
Ulster  not  affected  generally  by  demands  for  in- 
creased rent.  Gives  instances  of  estate,  under  the 
valuation,  where  new  valuation  is  made  on  a sale 
39967-71.  Confidence  in  landlord  keeps  up  the 
value,  39972-5.  Knows  no  instance  of  unjust 
raising  of  rents,  though  there  may  be  cases,  39976- 
81.  Witness’s  rents  were  raised  on  revaluation 
in  1865,  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  39982-3.’ 
Land  Act  worked  well  in  the  locality ; very  few  land 
cases ; tenants  undisturbed,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions  on  townparks,  and  no  notices  to  quit, 
39984-90.  Tenants’  improvements  checked  since 
the  Act  passed,  39991.  On  the  Castlederg  estate 
tenants  make  the  improvements,  Mr.  Spellar  giving 
slates  and  timber  sometimes,  and  not  increasing 
rent.  There  is  distress  amongst  the  small 
holders,  but  they  have  not  received  relief.  Seeds 
distributed  in  the  Omagh  Union,  39992-8. 
At  Gortin  relief  given  from  the  relief  funds, 
but  none  on  witness’s  property,  39999-40002! 
Many  tenants  purchased  from  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Commissioners,  paying  one-fourth.  Others 
sold  their  interests  to  shopkeepers  and  attorneys  in 
and  about  Omagh,  who  purchased,  and  gave  tenants 
long  leases.  The  large  holders  have  turned  out 
well,  but  not  the  small  tenants,  who  are  always  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  40003-17.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  holdings  are  so  small  that  a tenant 
cannot  support  a family  in  decency  and  comfort 
from  the  produce.  These  should  be  induced  to 
emigrate,  voluntarily,  and  assistance  given  to  enable 
them  to  go,  40018-26.  Increased  facilities  necessary 
for  intending  purchasers  under  Bright  clauses,  and 
expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  Tenant- 
right  should  be  considered,  and  discretion  allowed 
as  to  amount  to  be  advanced.  Instance  of  purchase 
falling  through  in  consequence  of  disagreement  as  to 
purchase  money  to  be  found  by  tenants,  40027-32 
40040-3.  Plenty  of  estates  for  sale,  and  with  suf- 
ficient inducement  landlords  would  sell,  40033-7. 
The  scheme  should  be  scattered  about  the  country, 
not  localized.  It  should  be  gradual,  40038-9.  A 
difference  as.  to  rent  to  be  settled  by  a competent 
tribunal,  or  a commission  composed  of  experienced 
practical  men,  40044-9.  Jf  bought  out  of  his  land, 
witness  would  not  live  in  the  country  as  a renL 
charger,  40050-4.  Instance  of  high  price  being  paid 
for  tenant’s  interest  of  small  holding,  40055-62. 
Tenants  who  purchased  from  Church  Commissioners 
are  now,  many  of  them,  in  a bad  way,  having  bor- 
rowed to  pay  their  share  of  the  money.  Would  be 
better  off  as  tenants  under  old  landlords  than 
stripped  of  their  ready  money,  40063-8. 

Doherty , The  Reverend  John,  Donegal,  Co.  Donegal, 
Parish  Priest. — Dublin. 

Protests  against  the  existing  state  of  land  tenure 
as  it  takes  and  does  away  with  the  improvements  of 
tenants,  and  even  interferes  with  the  contract  of 
marriage.  Instance  of  interference  by  a landlord 
with  a family,  and  their  ejectment  for  not  acceding 
to  his  wishes,  40069-72.  A change  is  necessary  in 
the  laws,  and  until  the  land  question  is  settled  the 
condition  of  the  people  cannot  be  improved,  40073- 
74.  On  Lord  Lifford’s  estate,  a few  years  ago,  a 
large  number  of  tenants  were  evicted  because  they 
would  not  consent  to  increase  of  rent.  To  avoid 
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Doherty,  The  Rev.  John — continued. 

paying  compensation  he  allowed  them  to  return  on 
easier  terms.  They  have  to  pay  £1  10s.  a year  for 
forty  perches  of  bog  land,  and  are  deprived  of 
adjacent  turbary  banks.  Fines  charged  on  rent  if 
not  paid  punctually,  and  rents  raised  on  a change 
of  tenancy  in  every  case.  Sales  not  allowed  unless 
newcomer  consents  to  increased  rent,  and  tenants 
have  no  freedom  of  contract.  Land  on  that  estate 
has  been  reclaimed  and  brought  to  its  px-esent  state 
by  the  people  living  on  it,  whose  descendants  now 
occupy  it.  Rents  raised  as  much  as  100  per  cent., 
and  a townland  worth  £i  4s.  in  the  memory  of  a 
living  man,  now  realizes  £32.  Tenants  have  no 
security  under  this  system,  40075—86.  Rents 
raised  three  times  on  the  Fintra  estate  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton  in  twenty  years,  40087-90.  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  in  squaring  his  lands,  gave  30s.  to  those 
families  who  were  moved,  and  raised  rents  to  a 
total  of  £1,000  on  all,  four-teen  years  ago,  40091-2. 
Land  Act  has  not  checked  this  raising  of  rents,  and 
tenants  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  a contest  with 
their  landlords.  Gives  instance,  40093-7.  With- 
out fixity  of  tenure  and  protection  tenants  will  not 
go  to  law,  40098-100.  Nor  would  they  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  to  settle  rents  through  fear  of  eviction, 
40101-4.  Middlemen  are  a source  of  complaint, 
and  the  grievance  should  be  done  away  with  by 
charging  the  tenant  not  more  than  a fair  rent, 
40105-13.  The  extension  of  the  Ulster  custom 
over  Ireland  would  be  useless,  as  it  is  objected  to 
even  in  Ulster,  40114-5.  Witness  is  in  favour  of 
the  principles  of  the-  three  F’s.  Fair  rents  could 
be  settled  by  a commission  composed  of  thoroughly 
practical  men,  but  “ local  ” arbitration  is  preferable. 
Landlord  and  tenant  may,  of  course,  agree  as  to 
rent  without  having  recourse  to  either  of  these 
methods,  40116-22.  Improvements  by  either  land- 
lord or  tenant  to  be  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing the  rent,  and  landlords  should  be  able  to  prove 
what  they  have  done.  A commission  should  carry 
out  these  principles,  but  they  should  have  them 
plainly  stated  for  their  guidance,  the  limit  as  to 
date  to  be  forty  years.  Tenants  to  have  equal 
advantage  with  the  landlord,  40123-32.  Calls 
attention  to  the  system  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  getting  rents,  by  which  the 
farmer  is  assisted  by  his  landlord  with  improve- 
ments, stock,  &c., — the  rent  is  paid  in  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  tenant ; does  not  suggest  the 
principle  for  Ireland,  40299-303.  Fair  rents  might 
be  settled  by  a Government  Commission  or  a local 
court  of  arbitration,  40304.  Is  in  favour  of  fixity 
of  rents,  fixity  of  tenm-e,  and  absolute  free  sale  ; no 
veto  by  landlords,  whatever  may  be  the  character 
of  the  new  tenant,  40305-9.  Has  no  objection  to 
subdivision  where  it  does  not  go  below  twenty-five 
acres,  40310.  Regarding  peasant  proprietary,  is  in 
favour  of  the  expropriation  of  absentee  landlords, 
public  companies,  and  corporatebodies ; there  should, 
however,  be  no  compulsory  sales  unless  the  tenants 
themselves  get  the  land,  for  absentee  landlords  are 
preferable  to  new  landlords,  40311-4.  Government 
should  advance  four-fifths  of  the  purchase  money, 
but  the  difficulty  in  Donegal  is  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  families  having  holdings  under  fifteen  acres  ; 
impossible  to  live  on  five  acres,  even  rent  free ; 
houses  contain  only  one  chamber ; if  better  houses 
are  built  rents  are  increased ; for  all  these  small 
tenants  witness  advocates,  emigration,  migration,  or 
reclamation  of  waste  lands ; emigration  should  be 
voluntary  and  assisted,  with  means  of  living  for  a 
time ; instance  of  sad  results  of  compulsory  emigra- 
tion, 40315—9.  By  reclaiming  waste  lands  in  Done- 
gal and  Galway,  and  allotting  twenty-five  acres  to 
each  family,  many  would  be  provided  for ; instance 
of  holdings  being  so  small  that  houses  could  only  be 
built  gable-wise,  40320-1.  Communal  rights  on 
mountains  might  be  added  to  these  holdings,  and 
the  expense  of  reclaiming  should  be  borne  by  the 


Government  alone,  the  tenants  doing  the  work  and 
getting  paid  for  it ; harbours  and  railways  should 
be  made  and  fisheries  developed;  these  improve- 
ments would  open  up  civilization  and  make  the 
people  steady,  industrious  and  loyal ; Griffith’s  va- 
luation would,  for  the  present,  be  a fair  basis  for 
rents,  40322-3. 


Deputation  from  the  Land  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen  : — Henry  Bruen,  Esq., 
Colonel  G.  G.  Tottenham,  Colonel  E.  R.  King- 
Harman,  Hon.  Secretaries j Hon.  F.  A.  J. 
Chichester,  C.  U.  Tovmsend,  J.  S.  Kincaid,  T. 
It.  Garvey,  R.  U.  F.  Townsend,  C.  C.  B. 
White,  and  S.  F.  Adair,  Esqrs. 


Bruen  Henry,  Esq.,  Co.  Carlow,  Landowner. — Dublin. 

Handed  in  statistics  compiled  from  authentic  but 
private  sources  as  to  the  management  of  agricultural 
estates  in  Ireland,  showing  (1)  the  number  and  area 
of  certain  estates,  Poor-law  valuation,  and  number 
of  tenants  thereon  ; (2)  the  percentage  over  or  un- 
der the  valuation  at  which  lands  are  let ; (3)  the 
amount  of  landlords’  improvements  for  forty  years ; 

(4)  the  dates  at  which  present  rates  wex-e  fixed  ; and 

(5)  the  number  of  evictions  during  the  last  ten 
years  ; and  the  deputation  offer  their  views  on  the 
difficulties  in  which  landlords  are  placed  in  their 
dealings  with  tenants,  especially  as  to  recovery  of 
rents  under  the  existing  laws.  Tenants  holding  on 
perpetuity  or  unexpired  term  of  100  years.  Town- 
holdings,  townparks,  grazing  lettixxgs  for  one 
year  or  less,  and  landlords’  estates  under  £500 
a year  valuation  are  not  included  in  these  statis- 
tics. The  estates  of  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Inchi- 
quin,  Ardilaun,  and  the  Max-quess  of  Downshire, 
with  about  twenty-five  other  lax-ge  owners,  are 
not  included  in  the  returns,  40136-49,  40296. 
Money  borrowed  from  Board  of  Works  has  not  been 
separated  from  amount  paid  direct  by  landlords  for 
improvements,  40150-57.  Instance  of  combination 
of  tenants  not  to  pay  rent  uixless  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  was  granted,  though  their  rents  were  mostly 
at  or  below  Griffith’s  valution.  Proceedings  by  dis- 
tress or  ejectment  are  powei-less  at  present,  40158- 
63.  Further  instaixce  of  combination  to  withhold 
rent,  and  prevent  landlords  from  selling  produce, 
40164-74.  Requests  that  the  Committee  may  be 
allowed  to  give  further  evidence  at  a future  date  on 
the  refusal  of  tenants  to  pay  rent  (also  40298).  Pro- 
tests against  Griffith’s  valuation  being  taken  as  a 
standard  for  fixing  rents,  as  it  is  very  uneven.  Hands 
in  a paper  on  the  subject.  His  opinions  are  those 
of  the.  committee  he  represents,  the  object  of  it 
being  to  collect  information  on  the  true  state  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Inforxnation  as  to 
rack-renting  not  forthcoming,  40268-74. 


Adair,  Samuel  Frederick,  Esq.,  Co.  Kildare,  Land- 
owner. — Dublin. 

Gives  an  instance  of  tenants  withholding  their 
rents  through  fear  of  Land  League,  40174-8, 
40181-3.  Tenant  giving  £1,500  for  interest  of  a 
a farm  refusing  to  pay  more  than  Griffith’s  valuar 
tion,  40179-80.  Has  no  doubt  a system  of  terrorism 
has  sprung  up  which  deters  tenants  from  paying 
their  rents,  and  if  they  were  made  bankrupts,  all 
friendly  relations  between  landlox-d  and  tenant  would 
be  destroyed,  and  the  country  would  become  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  Bills  of  sale  given  to  shopkeepers 
by  tenants  have  produced  a great  amouxxt  of  trouble 
upon  the  people,  40184-93.  Sxxggests  that  Judges 
of  the  Land  Courts  should  ascertain  fair  value  of 
lands  to  be  sold,  and  require  tenants  to  pay  propor- 
tion of  purchase  money  on  that  rental,  granting  a 
short  statutable  lease.  Many  landlords  and  tenants 
anxious  to  know  what  fair  rents  are,  and  latter 
willing  to  pay  them,  40263. 
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King-Karman,  Colonel  E.  R.,  Cos.  Roscommon  and 
Sligo,  Landowner. — Dublin. 

States  that  a complete  change  has  come  over  the 
country  within  the  past  few  weeks.  After  relieving 
his  tenants  in  Queen’s  County  of  the  oppressive  rent 
charged  ky  middlemen,  and  they  had  expressed  their 
gratitude  and  satisfaction,  they  three  months  after 
refused  to  pay  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  and 
he  threatened  legal  proceedings,  40194-6.  Gives 
instances  of  the  powerless  state  of  the  law  to  carry 
out  sales  for  non-payment  of  rent,  40197-201. 

Chichester,  The  Hon.  E.  A.  J.,  Co.  Wexford,  Land 
Agent. — Dublin. 

States  that  Lord  Templemore’s  tenants  declined 
to  pay  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  owing  to  the 
fear  of  the  Land  League.  But  for  its  existence  he 
_ feels  sure  rents  would  have  been  cheerfully  paid. 
At  present  the  law,  as  regards  the  recover}'  of  rents, 
is  useless.  Any  one  attempting  to  enforce  it  would 
be  shot.  If  they  could  get  the  land  for  next  to 
nothing  they  might  recognise  a new  law,  40201-3. 
Some  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  owe  three  and 
four  years  rent,  and  have  not  been  evicted  owing  to 
existing  state  of  things.  Part  of  the  land  is  let  at 
or  about  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  the  tenants  have 
privately  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  40204-6. 
They  are  led  astray  by  the  Land  Leaguerswho  dictate 
to  them  what  they  are  to  do,  40207-9.  Tenants  under 
Griffith’s  valuation  have  not  offered  to  pay  their 
rents ; and  on  another  estate  those  under  the  valuation 
have  refused  to  pay  unless  twenty  per  cent,  is  taken 
off,  40210-12. 

Townsend,  Charles  Uniacke,  Esq.,  Land  Agent. 

Dublin. 

Up  to  a month  ago  rents  were  paid  freely,  but 
now  the  combination  has  extended  to  Tipperary, 
Kilkenny,  and  W exford.  A tenant  made  bankrupt 
on  her  own  petition  had  her  cattle  and  stock  with- 
drawn by  her  friends  to  avoid  seizure.  One  proprietor 
remarks  the  landlords  are  “boycotted,”  40213. 

Kincaid,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  Land  Agent. 

Says  it  is  impossible  to  collect  rents.  It  is  not 
the  law  that  is  inoperative,  but  the  means  of 
executing  it.  In  the  case  of  a tenant  succeeding 
another  it  is  difficult  often  to  ascertain  who  the  real 
tenant  is,  as  no  agreement  or  contract  is  signed  on 
a change,  and  consequently  there  is  a difficulty  as 
to  taking  proceedings,  40214-40223.  Considers  the 
landlord  the  proper  person  to  fix  the  rent,  and  not 
a Court  of  arbitration.  Is  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
contract,  and  thinks  it  exists  now.  A court  might 
be  referred  to  in  a dispute  as  to  rent  to  say  what  a 
fair  rent  was,  but  not  to  fix  the  rent,  and  compel 
the  landlords  to  accept  it,  40224-36.  Fixity  of 
tenure  may  be  established  if  paid  for,  though  prac- 
tically it  exists  on  all  large  estates.  The  tenants  are 
as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  but  at  present  are 
misled.  During  the  last  three  weeks  there  has  been 
almost  an  entire  cessation  of  paymentof  rents  through 
the  system  of  terrorism  now  existing,  40237-40.° 
Garvey,  Toler  R.,  Esq,  Co.  Tipperary  and  King’s 
County,  Land  Agent — Dublin. 

. Says  that  on  the  estates  he  manages,  which  are 
included  in  the  return  given  by  the  Land  Committee, 
there  have  been  no  general  increases  of  rents,  and  the 
®g0DS  during  last  ten  years  only  seventeen  out  of 
1,600  tenants.  Rents  are  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation.  This  refutes  the 
°f  rack_renting  and  numerous  evictions, 
vT  i j ‘ The  Practice  of  holding  farms  in  rundale 
should  be  discontinued,  and  no  legislation  will  be 
complete  unless  this  system  were  stopped.  Gives 
an  example  of  the  system  in  King’s  County,  40245-7. 
Denies  the  statement  that  a goat  kept  for  a sick 
child  had  been  shot.  Goats  in  quantities  are  objected 
40248  ^am  to  ^eir  destructive  habits, 


Townsend,  Robert  Uniacke  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Co. 

Cork,  Land  Agent. 

Combination  exists  not  to  pay  rents  on  the 
estates  he  is  connected  with.  The  tenants  have  the 
money,  but  are  deterred  through  fear  of  the  League. 
Bankruptcy  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  to  get 
rents,  but  other  proceedings  are  useless,  40258-60. 
Greater  facilities  required  to  make  men  bankrupt. 
Complaints  in  writing  referred  to  proprietors, 
40261-2.  On  Sir  G.  Colthurst’s  property  rents 
are  in  some  cases  higher  than  Government  valua- 
tion, but  large  sums  have  been  expended  (£2,000) 
for  slates  and  timber,  40263. 

White,  C.  C.  B.,  Esq.,  Co.  Leitrim  ; Land  Agent. 

Tenants  refuse  to  pay  rents  now.  Where  rent  is 
above  valuation  it  is  owing  to  dictation;  where 
rent  is  at  Griffith’s  valuation  it  is  owing  to  combi- 
nation amongst  the  tenants  themselves.  Gives  in- 
stances on  his  own  estate.  On  other  estates  where 
rents  were  at  Griffith’s  valuation  the  tenants  refused 
to  pay  unless  they  received  an  abatement  of  25 
per  cent.  On  another  estate  30  per  cent,  was 
demanded,  40264-7. 

Tottenham,,  Colonel  C.  G.,  Co.  Wicklow ; Landowner. 

Gives  instances  of  the  valuation,  rent,  and  prices 
obtained  for  tenants’  interests  of  holdings  in 
Wicklow,  in  one  ease  28  years’  purchase.  Another 
case  where  landlord  refused  to  allow  a tenant  to 
sell.  Two  farmers  who  arbitrated  on  the  value 
fixed  it  at  £4  and  £4  10 s.  an  acre;  valuation,  £2. 
Subsequently  let  for  £3,  and  interest  bought  by 
landlord,  40275-6.  Case  of  tenant  refusing  to  give 
up  a piece  of  land  for  a residence  for  the  priest 
unless  £40  an  acre  were  paid,  and  25  years’  pur- 
chase at  that  rate.  Valuation,  £2 ; rent,  £3  an 
acre,  40277.  Is  opposed  to  free  sale,  but  not  to 
fixity  of  tenure,  40278-9.  Arbitration  to  settle 
rents  whether  landlord  wished  it  or  no  would  be 
unfair.  He  should  be  untrammelled,  but  there 
• should  be  a recognized  standard  „of  rent  by  general 
valuation,  40280-6.  By  legalizing  fixity  of  tenure 
landlords  would  lose  a valuable  right,  which,  how- 
ever, they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  By  free  sale  landlords  would 
lose  all  control  over  their  estates.  The  value  of 
that  right  could  be  appraised  and  landlords  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  if  legalized  by  the  State, 
40287-96.  Witness’s  evidence  relates  to  his  own 
opinions  and  not  the  opinion  of  Land  Committee, 
40297.  The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

King,  Michael,  Esq.,  Strangemore,  Derry,  Co.  Derry, 
Land  Agent  and  Solicitor. — Dublin. 

Has  prepared  a scheme  for  the  creation  of  a peas- 
ant proprietary,  particulars  of  which  he  gives, 
40324-5.  With  reference  to  the  complaints  made 
by  tenants  on  the  estates  of  Mr.  M'Causland  and 
Major  Scott  (see  Mr.  Brown’s  evidence),  compen- 
sation was  awarded,  in  some  instances  in  full,  in 
others  according  to  the  terms  of  “ Cardwell’s  Act,” 
allowance  being  made  for  unexhausted  improvements ; 
some  tenants  obtained  what  they  had  paid  for  the 
interest  of  the  farm,  having  made  no  improvements 
during  their  tenancy;  and  in  the  case  of  James 
Loughrey,  he  paid  less  than  five  years’  purchase, 
and  received  back  that  amount  on  leaving ; the  sur- 
plus paid  by  the  new  comer  being  expended  on  a 
house  for  his  (the  new  tenant’s)  occupation ; in  all 
the  cases  witness  produces  the  accounts  in  support 
of  his  statements,  and  disputes  the  testimony  of 
those  who  say  they  were  deprived  of  their  just 
compensation,  40326-42.  Case  of  a purchaser  pri- 
vately paying  over  the  regulation  price  for  interest 
of  a farm ; on  leaving  he  obtained  the  regulation 
(or  five  years’  purchase)  amount;  he  was  then 
bankrupt,  40343-6.  Four  evictions  in  witness’s 
time,  all  for  non-payment  of  rent ; and  Mr.  M'Caus- 
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King,  Michael — continued. 

land  gave  two  of  them  presents.  On  Major  Scott  s 
estate  there  is  no  instance  of  tenant-right  existing. 
On  the  adjoining  estates,  and  those  in  witness’s 
charge,  various  rules  exist  to  regulate  the  sums 
paid  to  out-going  tenants ; in  one  case  the  landlord 
pays  for  tenants’  improvements  three  years’  rent, 
seed,  &c. ; another  case — payment  confined  to  five 
years’  rent ; on  a third,  tenant-right  with  landlord’s 
permission,  allowed ; on  a fourth  estate,  no  custom 
exists  and  no  sales  have  taken  place  ; does  not  ap- 
prove of  rents  being  fixed  by  arbitration,  but  con- 


siders freedom  of  contract  should  not  be  interfered 
with;  existing  tenants  should  be  protected  from 
grasping  landlords,  but  present  law  sufficient  for 
that  purpose  ; landlord  and  tenant  to  have  equal 
facilities  for  raising  or  lowering  rents ; a new  valua 
tion  desirable,  as  present  one  is  obsolete  and  un- 
even; the  seventh  section  of  the  Act,  should  be 
amended ; the  date  for  notices  to  quit  altered ; the 
prohibition  against . contracts  void,  making  land-  ' 
lord  liable  for  disturbance  not  to  apply  to  new  ! 
lettings,  &c. ; gives  instance  of  case  of  his  own,  \ 
40346. 
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FIRST  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  1st  SEPTEMBER,  1SSO. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Baron 
Dowse,  The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  William  Shaw, 
Esq.,  m.p. 


Thomas  De  Moleyxs,  q,c..  examined. 


1.  The  Chairman. — You  are  County  Court  Judge 
for  Kilkenny? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? — For 
nineteen  years,  and  before  that  I was  for  one  year 
Chairman  of  the  County  of  Cork,  East  Riding. 

3.  I presume  you  are  aware  of  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  of  this  Commission? — Yes. 

4.  Do  you  know  exactly  the  terms  of  the  reference  ? 
—Not  exactly.  (The  Secretary  read  extract  defining 
the  scope  of  the  Inquiry),  I am  sure  the  Commissioners 
will  understand  the  objection  I originally  made  to 
pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  the  amendment  or 
alteration  of  the  Act,  for  this  reason  that  being  one  of 
those  persons  engaged  in  its  administration,  I think  it 
inexpedient  for  me  to  express,  though  possibly  I may 
entertain  views  upon  the  subject. 

5.  In  the  course  of  your  duties  as  County  Court 
Judge,  you  must  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Hardly  as  much  as 
the  Judges  in  other  counties.  The  number  of  land 
cases  in  the  County  Kilkenny  has  been  very  few, 

1 think  probably  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  since,  the 
Act  was  passed ; I am  speaking  from  memory 
and  cannot  be  very  accurate.  Perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  I think  the  small  number  of 
cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  county  is  the  best 
tribute  that  could  be  paid,  both  to  the  Land  Act 
itself,  and  to  the  county  over  which  I preside. 
The  fact  of  its  having  acted  as  a discouragement 
to  cases  of  eviction,  is  probably  the  object  which  the 
framers  of  the  Act  would  have  entertained. 

6.  Now  in  looking  at  the  Land  Act  the  first  subject 
that  comes  up  for  consideration  is  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom  with  which  of  course  you  have  not  so 
much  to  do  in  your  distinct  ? — We  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it  in  Kilkenny. 

7.  The  only  question  would  be  whether  there  is 
anything  that  could  be  called  a usage  corresponding 
with  that  of  Ulster  tenant-right  on  certain  estates 
in  your  district  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of.  Assuming 
that  the  Ulster  tenant-right  usages  imply  a general 
power  of  sale  under  conditions  which  I need  not  enter 
mto  more  particularly,  I am  not  aware  that  they 
prevail  upon  any  properties  in  that  county. 

8.  The  cases  that  have  come  before  you,  I suppose, 
related  principally  to  compensation  for  disturbance 
or  improvements? — Yes,  and  in  two  or  three  cases 
or  registration  of  improvements  under  a particular 


section  of  the  Act,  I think  the  6th,  relating  to 
registration  of  improvements. 

9.  I believe  it  would  be  the  best  way  if  I were  to 
ask  you  if  you  would  state  generally  the  result  of  your 
experience  on  these  points,  taking  them  separately; 
first  say  as  to  disturbance  ? — If  I am  asked  merely  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  I cannot  say  that  I 
see  anything  to  find  fault  with  in  its  work  in " ; 
I guard  myself  at  present  from  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  extended  or 
its  operation  diminished,  but  as  to  the  mere  work- 
ing of  the  Act  I cannot  say  that  I see  any- 
thing to  find  fault  with.  The  Act  itself  (though 
of  course  a very  complicated  one  from  the  number 
of  amendments  introduced  into  it  from  time  to  time 
during  its  passing)  always  appeared  to  mo  to  work 
extremely  well.  There  is  a separate  Land  Sessions 
provided  at  each  Quarter  Sessions  the  date  of  which 
is  fixed  beforehand,  and  the  rules  I think  point  out 
very  particularly  what  course  is  to  be  adopted.  The 
expense  is  not  great,  and  I have  no  doubt  wherever 
there  is  a case  of  eviction  that  would  he  a proper 
subject  of  claim  for  disturbance,  that  such  cases  are 
always  brought  forward,  and  therefore  it  is  a satis- 
factory testimony  as  to  the  county  itself  that  I should 
have  had  so  few  cases  before  me. 

10.  Have  you  had  any  case  before  you  in  which 
the  question  of  a claim  through  predecessors  arose  ? — 
Yes. 

11.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  word  predecessors  ? — I think  not.  I 
think  the  Act  pretty  clearly  defines  who  shall  be  a 
predecessor  and  who  shall  be  a successor.  Of  course 
incidentally  a difficulty  may  arise  as  to  whether  im- 
provements were  made  by  a predecessor,  or  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  through  different  persons, 
but  I think  when  once  you  arrive  at  the  matters  of 
fact  in  a case  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

12.  Do  you  consider  then  that  the  most  difficult 
point  is  as  to  the  value  of  improvements  ? — I think  so. 

13.  How  to  estimate  them? — I think  so.  I may 
perhaps  add  that  I felt  very  early  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  cases  of  this  description  upon  the  mere 
evidence  of  maps,  the  evidence  of  surveyors,  or  the 
evidence  of  skilled  persons  who — in  that  as  in  all 
other  departments  where  skill  is  supposed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  evidence — always  differ.  There- 
fore— I don’t  know  whether  I ought  to  mention  it  or 
not — but  I have  found  it  so  satisfactory  to  visit  the 


Thomas  De 
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spot  that  I may  say  in  almost  every  instance  I 
have  gone  to  see  the  place  myself  before  hearing  the 
case — that  is  in  any  instance  where  it  was  reasonably 
practicable,  where  the  land  lies  within,  say  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  of  the  town  in  which  I sit, 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that 
course  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  myself  as  enabling 
me  to  decide  the  case  with  more  ease  and  I hope 
also  satisfactory  to  the  persons  concerned.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  the  conflicting  evidence  that  prevails  in 
these  cases  to  estimate  the  value  of  improvements  and 
decide  on  them  without  seeing  the  place  itself. 

14.  Have  you  found  the  tenants  generally  pleased 
at  your  going,  and  willing  to  point  out  to  you  all  that 
you  wanted  to  see? — As  far  as  I could  ascertain,  most 
certainly  so.  All  parties  are  pleased  at  a personal  in- 
spection. I don’t  see  how  they  could  be  otherwise, 
because  litigants  naturally  like  to  have  their  place  in- 
spected by  those  who  have  to  decide  their  case,  and 
every  facility  has  been  given  to  me  both  by  landlords 
and  tenants. 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance given  by  the  Land  Act  has  operated  to  pre- 
vent evictions,  and,  therefore,  to  render  cases  of  hard- 
ship less  frequent?— That  of  course  could  be  only  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  I do  think  so,  and  as  I have 
already  said,  I think  it  is  the  best  tribute  that  could 
be  paid  to  the  Land  Act  that  it  does  operate  as  a 
silent  discouragement,  if  I may  say  so,  to  causeless 
evictions.  Naturally  a person  will  hesitate  without 
very  strong  reason  before  he  involves  himself  in  certain 
litigation,  and  having  possibly  a large  amount  to  pay. 

I don’t  know  that  I ought  to  say  that  without  adding 
that  the  infrequency  of  these  cases  is  a very  great 
tribute  also  to  the  landlords  of  the  county.  I have 
not  found  that  there  has  been  anything  on  their  part 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one.  or  two  instances 
that  I could  call  harsh  evictions,  in  which  cases  ol 
course  compensation  was  given  lor  disturbance. 

16.  As  to  the  scale  of  compensation  you  have  the 
option  under  the  Land  Act  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing it  ? — W ithin  certain  limits. 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scale  of  compensation, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Act,  is  a fair  and  reasonable  one, 
and  gives  you  the  power  in  that  way  of  dealing  fairly 
with  those  parties? — Well,  there  I am  afraid  I am 
vergin'*  on  a matter  of  opinion.  No  matter  what  the 
opinion  you  give  may  be  it  pledges  you  to  a certain 
extent  and  may  afterwards  be  prejudicial  when  you 
come  to  decide  matters  ox  the  kind  in  court.  It 
may  be  naturally  said,  “ Oh!  the  County  Court  judge 
has  already  formed  his  opinion  on  the  matter.’.’ 

18.  Baron  Dowse. — But  you  must  administer  the 
law  as  it  is,  whatever  the  law  is  ? — But  this  is  a ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  law  is  to  be  altered.  I am  quite 
ready  to  administer  the  law  as  it  is,  or  to  administer 
the  law  as  it  is  to  be  if  it  is  altered.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  see  my  objection,  but  this  is  not  an  ordin- 
ary matter  of  opinion. 

19.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
say  whether  or  not  you  have  felt  that  under  the  pre- 
sent Act  you  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  extent  to 
which  you  would  wish  to  do  it  ? — I have  never  met; 
with  a case  where  I have  given  the  full  amount  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  giving.  At  the  same  time  I null 
add,  that  in  very  strong  cases,  cases  that  have  no 
extenuating  circumstances,  viewing  the  matter  from 
the  tenant’s  point  of  view,  I think  the  full  amount  of 
the  present  scale  of  compensation  would  hardly  repay 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  home  and  his  farm.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  tenant’s  point  of  view,  I myself,  for 
instance,  should  not  have  been  satisfied  in  his  place, 
but  then,  again,  there  is  the  landlord  point  of  view 
to  be  considered.  I give  that  opinion  subject  to  the 
difficulty  I have  already  stated. 

20.  Then  on  the  subject  of  improvements,  again, 
you  say  there  is  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value 
of  improvements,  and  from  your  manner  of  going  to  the 
holdingitself — you  probably  havingpractical experience 
of  farming — you  are  a better  judge  yourself  which 


view  of  opposing  evidence  you  ought  to  take  ? — Even 
without  any  practical  experience  in  farming  I think 
there  is  a great  advantage  in  looking  at  things  on  the 
spot.  For  instance,  where  flourishing  crops  are  de- 
scribed, and  where  it  may  turn  out  to  be  all  barren, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  what  the  fact  really  is.  But 
I should  add  as  to  any  difficulty,  there  is  with  regard 
to  evidence  of  improvements,  this  conflict  of  evidence 
is  only  natural — we  have  to  encounter  it  every  day 
in  all  other  matters  that  come  before  a court— and 
we  have  only  to  arrive  as  best  we  can  at  what  may  not 
be,  perhaps,  the  exact  justice,  but  will  be  the  rough 
justice  of  the  case.  Otherwise  of  course  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  judges  of  facts. 

21.  There  is  a power  in  the  Act  under  which  no 
disturbance  is  to  be  given  in  any  case  where  the  land- 
lord has  offered  the  tenant  to  l-emain  in  possession  on 
reasonable  terms ; have  you  ever  had  a case  under  that 
clause  coming  befoi'e  you? — I think,  if  I recollect 
rightly,  there  was  a case  of  that  sort,  in  which  the 
landlord  demanded  an  increase  of  rent,  which  he 
asserted  was  a reasonable  rent  under  the  circum- 
stances, and,  in  that  way  incidentally  the  question 
arose,  whether  the  offer  he  made  to  the  tenant  was 
or  was  not  a reasonable  one.  I thought  it  was  not, 
and  gave  compensation  for  disturbance  accordingly; 
the  question  being  an  increase  of  rent. 

22.  Now  have  you  had  any  questions  before  you 
arising  out  of  the  subject  of  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands?— Yes,  that  question  has  arisen  incidentally 
among  improvements. 

23.  What  is  in  your  view  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  “ waste  lands  ”?— Well,  it  is  very  hard,  to  give 
an  exact  definition  beforehand,  but  for  instance,  the 
barren  side  of  a mountain,  if  reclaimed  so  as  to 
grow  crops,  even  though  they  may  not  be  very  flour- 
ishing ones,  I think  would  be  reclamation  of  waste 
land.  In  fact,  wherever  crops  are  made  to  grow 
where  they  did  not  exist  before,  owing  to  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil,  I should  say  that  would  be  reclamation 
of  waste  land. 

24.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land  that  was  cultivated 
before  the  famine°of  1846,  and  was  afterwards  thrown 
up  and  furze  grew  over  it ; do  you  consider  that  bring- 
ing such  land  back  again  into  cultivation  comes  under 
the  category  of  reclamation  of  waste  lands? — I should 
think  that  if  for  a number  of  years  the  land  had  so 
relapsed  that  it  was  in  the  state  your  lordship  has 
described,  making  it  again  to  grow  crops  would  be 
reclamation  of  waste  lands. 

25.  And  that  would  be  the  fail-  and  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  term? — Subject,  of  course,  to  one’s 
own  inspection  and  the  evidence  given. 

26.  Do  you  consider  that  any  words  additional  are 
necessary,  so  that  that  point  should  not  be  a matter  of 
doubt  ? Any  words  in  addition  to  “reclamation  of 
waste  lands”? — I am  afraid  the  more  words  you 
introduce  the  more  you  limit  matters,  and  probably 
the  more  difficulty  there  will  be.  I think  it  is.  better 
to  trust  the  persons  administering  the  law  to  discover 
its  meaning. 

27.  I should  trust  them  willingly,  but  I am  thinking 
of  its  meaning  in  the  eyes  of  the  tenants ; I have 
rather  an  idea  that  tenants  have  often  thought  that 
under  the  interpretation  of  that  clause,  if  they  set  to 
work  at  the  sort  of  thing  I have  referred  to,  it  would 
not  be  considered  as  reclamation  ? — It  is  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Act,  because  in  every  section  per- 
manent improvements,  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
tillages,  &c.,  stand  out  prominently.  They  maintain 
a pre-eminence  over  every  other  improvement.  .4 
your  loi'dsliip  would  suggest  to  me  any  alteration 
in  the  direction  you  refer  to  I would  give  my  opinion 
as  to  whether  I think  it  could  be  advantageous  y 
introduced. 

28.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  generally  looked  up0jj 
that  reclamation  of  waste  lands  means  making  lan 
to  some  extent  good  that  was  perfectly  useless  before 
— I should  think  that  was  the  usual  interpretation, 
and  for  that  reason  I should  hardly  like  to  limit  it  J 
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additional  words ; I think  that  to  make  crops  grow 
where  none  grew  before,  by  the  labour  and  industry 
of  the  tenant  is  what  is  generally  understood.  Whether 
the  tenants  are  under  any  misapprehension  on  the 
subject  I am  not  aware. 

29.  Chairman. — The  sort  of  land  I mean  is  used 
as  grazing  land  ? — Has  been  used  as  grazing  land. 

30.  And  is  still,  but  is  so  overrun  with  furze  that 
tenants  have  to  work  in  between  the  furze  if  they  want 
to  make  any  good  of  it,  and  it  is  an  expensive  business 
reclaiming  it? — It  is  very  expensive.  With  regard  to 
land  overrun  with  furze  it  may  be  either  well  reclaimed 
or  badly  reclaimed.  If  the  work  is  not  thoroughly 
well  done,  it  is  apt  to  grow  again.  I have  had  that 
case  before  me,  in  which  part  of  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  consisted  of  fields  on  which  furze  had 
grown,  and  which  were  stated  to  have  been  re- 
claimed. 

31.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  by  means  of  your 
own  personal  visit  to  the  place,  you  would  be  able  to 
come  to  a fair  conclusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
clause? — To  a more  satisfactory  conclusion,  certainly, 
than  by  trusting  to  the  conflicting  evidence  which  is 
given  in  every  land  case.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  practicable  or  possible  under  all  circumstances 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  for  a Chairman  to  visit 
eveiy  holding  in  respect  of  which  a claim  is  made,  I 
only  state  that  wherever  it  has  been  practicable,  I 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  do  so  for  my  own 
satisfaction. 

32.  In  clause  5 of  the  Act,  presumptions  in  respect 
of  improvements,  have  you  found  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  at  all  in  arriving  at  proper  evidence  on  either 
side  from  the  tenant  or  landlord  whether  he  assisted 
in  improvements  ? — I don’t  think  a case  of  the  kind 
ever  arose  before  me.  I am  aware  of  the  number  of 
exceptions  there  are  as  to  presumptions,  and  the  many 
other  exceptions  that  are  grafted  upon  almost  every 
section  of  this  Act,  but  a case  of  that  kind  has  never 
practically  arisen  before  me. 

33.  That  leads  me  to  ask  whether  you  think  that 
the  fact  of  the  sections  being  grafted  with  exceptions 
make  a difficulty  in  many  cases  in  interpreting  the 
Act  ? — I think  the  Act  is  a very  difficult  one  to  inter- 
pret, and  a very  complicated  one,  which  I attribute 
to  the  number  of  different  views  that  were  entertained 
on  the  subject  while  it  was  passing  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  number  of  exceptions 
that  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  those  views, 
and  grafted  on  the  different  sections.  In  many  cases, 
I think,  you  will  find  that  a particular  section  refers 
to  a subsequent  section,  as  containing  a limitation  of 
its  meaning. 

34.  Without  going  into  the  subject  now,  would 
you  feel  any  objection  to  making  some  suggestions  on 
paper  to  the  Commissioners  afterwards,  as  to  any 
amendments  that  you  think  serviceable  in  that  res- 
pect ? — I am  not  aware  that  I could  without  remodel- 
ling to  a great  extent  the  Act,  which  is  always, 
objectionable.  Even  though  in  some  respects  an  Act 
may  be  obscure  and  complicated,  yet  if  you  wish  to 
remodel  it  merely  for  that  reason,  it  may  become 
even  still  more  objectionable. 

35.  You  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  per- 
missive registration  of  improvements  in  your  court — 
registration  of  improvements  by  tenants  or  landlords  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

36.  Oh,  that  comes  before  you?  — I have  had 
two  cases  'of  it.  They  are  very  often  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  cases.  That  is  under  the  7 th 
section. 

37.  Baron  Dowse. — The  Cth  is  the  registration  of 
improvements  clause? — The  6th.  It  is  a divided 
Jiusdiction,  if  I may  say  so,  between  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  the  Civil  Bill  Court.  The  land- 
lord or  tenant,  as  it  may  be,  determines  upon 
ming  a schedule  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  of  his 
improvements,  and  preliminary  to  that  the  matter 


is  referred  then,  after  two  months’  notice,  to  the 
chairman,  and  it  becomes  what  is  called  technically 
a dispute,  before  him,  like  any  other  dispute.  But 
the  duty  of  the  chairman  is  limited.  He  has  merely 
to  inquire  whether  they  are  improvements  suitable  to 
the  holding,  and  by  whom  they  were  effected.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost,  and,  therefore,  when 
he  has  decided  what  are  the  improvements  effected 
by  either  party,  and  no  objection  is  taken,  the  decree 
or  award  that  he  makes  is  sent  to  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  and  is  there  filed  as  a record  in  that  court. 
The  question  has  to  be  determined  afterwards,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy,  what  amount  should  be 
granted  in  respect  of  these  improvements.  It  is  merely 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  improvements  were 
effected  by  the  person  whom  the  decree  states  to  have 
effected  them. 

38.  Chairman. — In  your  opinion  this  clause  is 
satisfactory? — I think  so.  I had  one  case  that  took 
a great  deal  of  time,  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  An  appeal  was  taken, 
and  I think  it  took  two  days  before  the  going  Judge 
of  Assize,  but  it  was  finally  settled.  Of  course  I 
went  to  the  land,  there  were  such  a number  of 
improvements  claimed — fifty  or  sixty  of  them. 

39.  Then,  clause  7 relates  to  compensation  in  re- 
spect of  payment  to  the  incoming  tenant,  had  you  any 
cases  of  that  description  before  you? — I don’t  think  I 
had  any.  It  is  where  the  tenant  has  paid,  with  the 
knowledge  express  or  implied  of  the  landlord,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  money’s  worth,  to  the  incoming 
tenant. 

40.  Then,  you  have  no  particular  observation  to 
make  upon  that  clause? — I have  not.  I think  it 
has  been  included  in  a claim  before  me,  now  that  I 
recollect,  but  they  did  not  insist  upon  it.  Generally, 
it  is  merely  an  alternative  to  section  3 for  disturb- 
ance. Though  it  was  introduced  into  the  claim,  yet 
it  was  not  proceeded  with,  inasmuch  as  the  disturb- 
ance clause  was  the  one  they  went  on. 

41.  Then,  section  9 is  as  to  limitations  as  to  dis- 
turbance in  holding,  relating  to  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  or  for  breach  of  conditions  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  a clause  limiting  disturbance,  and  excluding 
the  particular  cases  mentioned  there — cases  of  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  breach  of  conditions, 
assigning,  or  subletting. 

42.  Afterwards  there  is  a clause  respecting  an  ex- 
orbitant rent ; have  you  had  any  case  arising  before 
you  of  the  kind  in  which  there  was  a claim  made  for 
disturbance,  although  on  ejectment  for  non-payment 
of  rent  ?— That  is  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £15, 
and  where  the  Chairman  thinks  that  the  non-payment 
of  rent  was  caused  by  its  being  exorbitant.  I am  not 
aware  that  I have  had  any  case  of  the  kind.  Certainly 
I have  not  acted  upon  it,  for  it  has  never  been  brought 
before  me. 

43.  How,  the  clause  we  have  been  just  reading 
says,  with  the  “ express  or  implied  consent  of  the 
landlord when  you  come  to  the  1 1th  clause,  it 
says : — 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  tenant  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  derived  his  holding  from  the  preceding  tenant  if 
he  has  paid  to  such  preceding  tenant  any  money,  or  given 
to  him  any  moneys’  worth  in  respect  of  his  holding,  or  has 
taken  such  holding  by  assignment,  or  the  operation  of  law 
from  the  preceding  tenant,  or  where  a succession  of  tenants 
have  derived  title  each  from  the  other,  and  the  earlier  in 
such  succession  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  predecessor  of  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  in  succession  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  successor  of  the  earlier.” 

Tnat  does  not  mention  “ with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  ”? — I take  it,  not  having  the  Act  before 
me,  that  the  7th  section  uses  those  words  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  landlord  with  a possible  claim  for 
the  amount  so  paid.  The  11th  section,  I think, 
is  confined  to  what  I may  call  the  inheritance  of  the 
improvements,  as  between  the  tenants  themselves.  I 
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think  that  is  the  meaning  of  it — who  should  be 
successor  to  the  improvements,  because  the  tenant  may 
claim  not  only  for  his  own  improvements  but  for  all 
those  that  his  predecessors  in  title  have  effected. 

44.  Then,  in  that  case,  any  person,  a stranger,  giving 
a man  a sum  of  money  for  a holding  would,  without 
the  landlord’s  knowledge,  become  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  the  improvements  ? — I take  it  to  be  so.  The 
improvements  remain,  that  is  always  subject  to  the 
tjuestion  of  the  tenancy  not  having  been  determined. 

If  the  tenancy  is  continuous,  the  chain  of  title  then 
goes  from  man  to  man  as  predecessor  and  successor, 
and,  within  the  limits  'of  the  Act,  the  person  who 
comes  in  is  entitled  to  these  improvements  which 
remain  in  the  land  and  from  which  the  landlord  is 
supposed  to  have  benefited,  no  matter  by  whom  they 
were  effected,  whether  by  the  purchaser  or  by  his 
vendor. 

45.  His  penalty  would  be  the  loss  of  his  disturbance 
money,  but  he  would  get  his  improvements? — He 
would  get  his  improvements,  and  subject  to  certain 
limitations — disturbance  money- 

46.  Just  a question  as  to  the  exemption  of  certain 
lands  in  clause  15,  I don’t  know  whether  there  is  any- 
thin" in  the  other  clauses  that  you  would  notice  in  the 
first°  instance  ? — I think  they  are  generally  under- 
stood. They  have  been  acted  on  now  for  a number 
of  years.  The  15th  clause  relates  to  the  exemption 
of  certain  lands,  demesne  lands,  townparks,  and  pasture, 
lands. 

47.  The  question  1 wanted  to  ask  you  is  what  mean- 
in"  you  have  given  to  the  terms  “ demesne  lands  ” and 
townparks? — Cases  have  arisen  before  me,  both 
as  to  demesne  lands  and  as  to  townparks.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  several  decisions,  and  I think  they 
are  pretty  well  understood.  As  to  townparks  they 
must  be  not  only  fields  adjoining  a town,  but  they 
must  also  bear  an  increased  value  by  reason  of  their 
being  so  adjoining,  and  be  used  by  persons  resident 
within  the  town  for  that  purpose.  I think  that  is 
the  interpretation  generally  given. 

48.  Baron  Dowse. — The  meaning  of  it  is  not  left 
open  to  doubt? — Ho.  With  regard  to  demesne 
lands  that  question  has  been  also  decided  in  two  or  three 
cases  upon  appeal  by  the  judges.  The  question,  1 
think,  generally  speaking  may  be  said  to  be  this, 
whether  they  have  always  maintained  their  character 
of  pure  demesne,  or  whether  the  landlord  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  letting  them  for  the  purpose  of  grazing. 
If  he  has  been  doing  so  for  a continuous  number  of 
years  they  may  be  probably  said  then  to  have,  lost 
their  character  of  demesne  lands,  and  to  come  within 
the  general  description ; but  there  again  the  question 
would  be  one  of  fact ; the  words  could  hardly  have 
been,  it  appears  to  me,  plainer  than  they  are. 

49.  Chairman.—  Has  there  been  a general  interpre- 
tation throughout  Ireland  on  that  subject?— No ; I 
think  not.  From  time  to  time  questions  have 
arisen  both  as  to  townparks  and  demesne  lands,  and 
they  have  been  decided  on  appeal,  by  the  judges. 
So  far  as  they  have  been  decided  of  course  there 
is  an  end  to  the  question,  and  all  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  conform  to  the  decisions.  In  fact  the  law 
is  settled,  and  the  facts  of  each  case  are  alone 
to  bo  considered.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  de- 
mesne lands,  the  question  would  be  what  has  been  the 
habit  of  the  proprietor  in  letting  them.  If  he  has  only 
let  them  for  one  year  you  could  hardly  say  then  that 
demesne  land  would  lose  its  character,  but  if  he  let 
them  from  year  to  year  for  a number  of  years,  it  might 
probably  be  considered  otherwise,  I had  a case  in 
Kilkenny  of  that  sort  before  me  where  I held  that 
the  lands  had  lost  their  character  as  demesne  lands, 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  before  the  judge. 


51.  Baron  Dowse. — The  law  upon  that  subject  is 
stated  here  in  Nolan  and  Kane,  page  206  {quoted)  ?— 
You  cannot  keep  up  the  character  of  demesne  lands  if 
they  are  let  for  forty  or  fifty  years  as  common  letting 

52.  It  is  altogether  a question  of  fact  ? — Exactly. 

53.  Chairman.— Let  me  ask  you  with  respect  to 
section  18,  that  is  a very  large  power  indeed  ?— It  is  a 
very  large  power.  It  is  always  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
substitute  what  I may  call  discretion  for  law,  but 
under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is  a choice  of 
evils  to  intrust  it  to  persons  who,  at  all  events  are 
supposed  to  do  their  best  conscientiously. 

54.  Have  you  found  it,  upon  the  whole,  a great 
assistance  in  the  working  of  the  Act?— I think  so. 
It  is  always  to  be  recollected  that  our  discretion — 
I speak  for  the  body— is  subject  to  review  by  the 
highest  authority— the  Judges  of  Assize  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  for  Land  Cases  Reserved. 

55.  Baron  Dowse. — You  stated  I think,  Mr.  De 
Moleyns,  that  you  had  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases 
before  you,  speaking  generally  ; is  yours  a first-class 
county  ? — A first-class  county,  but  it  is  to  be  merged, 
I may  say,  with  another  county  on  my  resignation  or 
death. 

56.  Yours  is  a first-class  county  at  all  events!— 
It  is. 

57.  Have  you  any  idea,  from  your  position  as 
County  Court  Judge,  whether  there  were  many  cases 
settled  out  of  Court  that  never  came  before  you  at 

all1! Really  I cannot  say,  but  if  I were  called 

upon  to  say  I should  think  not.  I should  certainly 
know  all  the  cases  that  were  entered  or  listed, 
because  they  must  be  served  a month  before  the  land 

^58.  I do  not  refer  to  a case  that  comes  into  Court, 
or  cases  settled  after  they  came  into  Court;  but, 
suppose  a landlord  wants  to  evict  a tenant,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  them  to  agree  between  themselves  as  to 
the  amount  of  disturbance  without  coming  into  Court 
at  all  ? — Certainly. 

59.  Independently  of  what  you  see  as  a Judge, 

have  you  any  idea  whether  there  have  been  cases 
settled  that  never  came  into  Court  at  all? — That  I 
cannot  say.  , , , , 

60.  You  are  aware  that  the  Land  Act  contem- 


plates legalizing  customs  that  are  essentially  the  same 
as  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  no  matter  m what 
part  of  the  country  they  may  prevail ; I understood 
you  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  that  you  are  no, 
aware  within  your  jurisdiction  of  any  estates  on 
which  such  a custom  exists?— I hever  heard  of  any- 
thin" of  the  sort  ; that  is  assuming  that  there  is  a 
ri"ht  to  the  tenant  to  sell  to  a bona  fide  purchaser  at 
the  existing  rent  or  at  such  reasonable  increase  ot 
rent  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant,  giving  a 
reasonable  veto  to  the  landlord  as  to  the  character  ana 
solvency  of  the  tenant. 

61.  That  is  an  exact  definition  of  the  Uiste* 
tenant-right  custom,  no  doubt  about  it?  That  is 
what  strikes  me  as  its  meaning. 

62.  Then  you  are  not  aware  of  any  such  custom  m 
Kilkenny?— I am  not  aware  of  any  there  that  you 
could  call  a compulsory  usage. 

63.  A usage  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  that  tn 
law  legalizes  it  afterwards  1— No,  I am  not  aware  ot 

all64.  This  is  a question  that  you  need  not  answer  if 
you  do  not  like,  but  it  strikes  me  as  one  that  it 
would  lie  well  to  have  your  opinion  on ; do  you  tluuK 
it  an  advantage  or  otherwise  to  have  different  « 
laws  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  Ireland!— 

I should  say  not,  assuming  that  you  could  get,  as  . •• 
--  human  institutions  will  allow,  »■  nerfect 


50.  Then  the  distance  from  the  town  must  be  of  law,  I will  not  say,  satisfactory  for  that  is  ^ 
course  a matter  for  the  judge?— The  distance  from  possible— but  that  would  be  not 
the  town  relates  onlv  to  townparks,  but  demesne  both  parties.  It  would  be  naturally  an  < =T 
" • There  are  several  have  a general  law  throughout  the 

1 will  add  further,  have  I ever  been  able  to  as 


lands  is  a different  question, 
decisions  reported  upon  both  these  subjects. 
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— -now  I am  speaking  individually — that  there  is 
any  great  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  landlord — and 
I am  a landlord  to  some  extent  myself — in  refusing 
leases  to  tenants  or  relying  upon  yearly  tenancies  I 
think  the  system  of  yearly  tenancy  is  open  to  serious 
drawbacks  as  regards  the  landlord.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  life  I gave,  of  my  own  accord,  very  long 
leases  to  my  tenants,  looking  only  to  get  fair  rents, 
and  I never  had  reason  to  regret  it  since,  even 
during  the  famine  years.  I am  now  speaking  only 
personally,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  egotistical  on  my 
part,  but  I have  a very  strong  opinion  of  the  impolicy 
of  tenancies  from  year  to  year. 

65.  I have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  this 
Land  Act  has  been  a failure  ; is  that  your  opinion  ? 
—My  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  a failure.  Allow 
me  to  state  why  1 think  so.  I think  a very  fail- 
testimony  to  bear  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Act  is 
the  small  number  of  cases  that  have  arisen  in  a 
county  like  Kilkenny.  Either  it  must  speak  favourably 
for  the  landlords  who  have  evicted  in  so  few  cases 
causelessly,  or  the  Act  must  have  operated  as  what  I 
have  termed  a silent  discouragement,  which  I think 
is  most  beneficial. 

66.  Chairman. — It  also  speaks  well  for  the  tenants  ? 
— Let  me  add,  for  the  tenants  also. 

67.  Baron  Dowse. — Then  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  discourage  evictions  ? 
—I  should  say  so,  from  the  small  number  of  cases 
that  came  before  me.  I can  only  judge  from  the  few 
claims  that  have  been  made  for  disturbance. 

68.  Are  you  able  to  state,  accoi-ding  to  your  judg- 
ment, whether  or  not  there  have  been  any  increases  of 
rent  of  late  years  in  Kilkenny  1 — In  some  cases — not 
lately  — that  came  before  me  some  years  back, 
ejectments  were  brought,  I believe,  principally,  for 
an  increase  of  rent.  In  all  these  cases,  I endeavoured, 
as  far  as  I could — this  was  before  the  late  state  of 
things  had  arisen — to  settle  matters  between  landlord  • 
and  tenant,  to  prevent  evictions;  and  in  almost  all 
cases,  I succeeded.  I found  all  the  parties  reasonable. 
Probably  there  was  a small  increase  of  a few  pounds 
upon  a substantial  rent  — not,  as  I considered, 
unfair. 

69.  We  all  know  here,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be 

so  well  known  elsewhere,  that  Kilkenny,  with  the 
exception  of  some  collieries,  and  some  small  matters, 
is  not  what  is  called  a manufacturing  county  ? — 
No.  ° J 

70.  It  is  agricultural  as  much  as  any  other  cpunty 
in  Ireland?— I might  say  so. 

70a.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  small  number  of 
land  cases  you  have  had  before  you  in  Kilkenny  ? is 
there  anything  in  the  nature  of  Kilkenny  itself  that 
would  account  for  it  ? — It  may  be  a very  unpopular 
doctrine  with  some  parties,  but  I attribute  it  to  what 
I believe  to  be  the  good  relations  that  exist  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Kilkenny.  I have  borne 
testimony  to  it  often  from  the  bench,  and  I am  very 
glad  to  bear  testimony  to  it  here  now.  I don’t  know 
what  other  testimony  I could  bear,  or  other  answer 
give. 

71.  You  need  not  answer  this  if  you  don’t  like ; 
but  do  you  think  the  character  of  the  county-court 
.judge  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it?— No.  I can 
answer  that  immediately.  Decidedly  not. 

<2.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  Kilkenny  in 
inspect  of  crime,  1 wish  this  to  appear  on  the  notes  as 
i will  show  the  capacity  in  which  you  act.  As 
Uunty  Court  Judge,  you  officiate  in  the  Civil  Bill 
woiu-t,  and  deal  with  the  land  rases? — Yes. 

/.  as  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  vou  are 
a Ornmnal  J udge  %— Yes. 

74.  And  deal  with  the  criminal  cases  brought  before 
you  in  the  same  way  as  a Judge  of  Assize  in  the 
^unnnal  Court,  except  where  particular  cases  arise  ? — 


75.  Therefore  you  have  experience  of  the  criminal 
as  well  as  the  civil  side — in  fact  I may  say  experience 
in  every  possible  way  ? — I should  say  so. 

76.  And  you  also  have  the  licenses  ? — Yes. 

77.  Therefore  there  is  no  person  in  a better  position 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  county  judicially  than  you 
are.  Am  I right  in  saying  Kilkenny  is  not  a county 
in  which  there  is  much  of  what  you  would  call  agrarian 
crime  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  agrarian  crime. 
Speaking  from  my  experience  of  ten  years,  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  agrarian  crime. 

78.  Chairman. — This  last  was  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny ? — It  was,  but  it  happened  I think  in  connexion 
with  Wexford ; and  was  not  connected  with  anythin" 
in  the  county  Kilkenny.  The  principal  cases  in  Kif- 
kenny  are  assaults. 

79.  Baron  Dowse. — And  there  used  to  be  some 
ecclesiastical  cases?  — There  used— assaults  arising 
often  out  of  disputes  about  land,  but  I don’t  call  these 
agrarian.  Agrarian  cases  I consider  to  be  cases  arising 
out  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

80.  With  respect  to  these  cases  that  have  been 
before  you,  are  you  aware  whether  there  were  appeals' 
in  any  of  them?— I think  there  were  appeals  in  four 
or  five  perhaps. 

81.  I have  heard  it  said  I don’t  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  that  the  effect  was  to  leave  matters  much 
as  they  were  ? — It  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

82.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — As  a matter  of  fact 
it  is  so.  I am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
reversal,  speaking  from  memory. 

83.  You  say  you  have  gone  out  yourself  occasionally 
to  see  the  land  where  there  has  been  contradictory 
evidence  ? — When  a case  is  listed,  I inquire  how  far 
the  land  is  from  Kilkenny,  and  1 then  as  far  as 
possible  make  arrangements  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  to  go  out  before  and  inspect  the  place. 

84.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  County  Court 
Judge  generally,  to  be  able  to  depute  some  person  to 
investigate  matters  of  fact  of  that  kind,  and  to  report 
to  the  Judge  upon  them  ? — I am  not  certain  as  to  that; 
practically  speaking,  you  delegate  then  your  jurisdic- 
tion to  another  person. 

85.  In  the  Act  as  originally  introduced,  there  were 
assessors,  do  you  consider  it  any  advantage  or  the 
contrary  that  being  struck  out  of  the  bill  ? — I should 
not  wish  it  to  be  introduced  again,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

86.  You  would  rather  have  the  matter  decided  by 
you  upon  the  evidence  before  yourself  in  court,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  make  yourself  a view  jury  so  to 
speak?— Yes,  and  I think  generally  speaking  the 
country  people  themselves  would  be  better  pleased  to 
have  the  oJcl  familiar  person  entrusted  with  the  case. 

87.  With  respect  to  these  townparks,  the  result  of 
your  answers  to  Lord  Bessborougli  is  that  you  know 
of  no  practical  difficulty  arising  as  to  the  definition  of 
townparks.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  bettered  at 
all  by  any  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?— No  I 
don’t  think  it  could  having  regard  to  the  decisions  made 
on  the  subject ; I think  too  many  limitations  as  to  the 
meanings  of  a term  often  lead  to  contradictory 
decisions. 

8S.  And  you  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  putting  any  other  definition  on  waste  lands  other 
than  waste  lands  ? — I think  so,  but  at  the  same  time 
I should  be  glad  to  receive  any  good  definition  to  be 
given  by  those  familiar  with  agricultural  matters. 

89.  Don’t  you  think  if  any  definition  was  put  in  the 
natural  effect  would  be  to  limit  the  words? — I think 
so. 

90.  It  could  not  be  to  extend  the  application  of 
them? — No,  unless  there  was  a mandatory  condition, 
it  should  be  compulsory. 

91.  If  the  Act  is  complicated,  isn’t  the  subject  a- 
complicated  and  very  difficult  one  ? — Very,  and  I think 
it  is  astonishing  if  I might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  that  it 
has  worked  so  well. 


Srpc.  l;  isso. 

Thomas  De 
Moloyns,  q.c. 
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92.  And  you  know  the  difficulty  there  is— the  very 
great  difficulty,  in  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament— 
everybody  putting  in  things  here  and  there,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  into  shape1?— As  long  as  it  keeps 
its  present  shape— substituting  for  the  permanent 
holding  of  the  land  damages  for  being  evicted  from  it, 
I am  not  aware  that  any  Act  in  the  main  could  be 
better  than  the  governing  Act  on  the  subject.  Of 
course  that  does  not  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
wish  to  remain  permanently  in  occupation  of  the 
land.  That  is  my  opinion  taking  fair  views  as  far  as 
I can  between  both  parties. 

93.  Are  you  aware,  or  have  any  cases  come  before 
you  where  you  found  the  landlord  was  endeavouring 
to  get  the  tenant  to  bargain  himself  out  of  the  land 


94  To  enter  into  an  agreement  that  he  should  not 
claim  under  the  land  Act?— No,  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  came  before  me. 

95.  As  a rule,  according  to  your  experience  of 
Kilkenny,  who  make  the  improvements  on  the  land 
when  they  are  made— is  it  the  tenant  or  the  landlord? 

The  tenant  except,  perhaps,  on  particular  estates — 

those  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors. 

96.  But  these  are  conspicuous  examples? — Yes. 

97.  And  isn’t  it  the  practice  that  the  tenant  makes 

the  improvements  ? — Yes ; and  especially  where  land 
is  reclaimed.  . 

98.  That  is  if  anything  is  done  at  all  m the  shape  oi 
improvements  ? — I wish  to  add,  that  I except  from  that 
general  statement  the  properties  of  the  large  landed 
proprietors — the  Clifton  estate,  Colonel  Tighe’s  estate, 
the  Piltown  estate,  and  other  similar  properties,  but 
I think  the  general  rule  would  be  that  the  tenant 
makes  the  improvements,  and  even  on  these  to  some 
extent  as  respects  reclamation  of  land. 

99.  There  are  two  leading  features  in  the  Land  Act, 
one  is  compensation  for  eviction,  and  the . other  is 
allowing  the  tenant  for  liisimprovements  within  limits ; 
they  are  two  distinct  and  different  things  ? — Quite. 

100.  "When  you  say  the  Land  Act  has  not  been  a 
failure,  do  you  apply  your  observation  to  both  of  these 
features  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

101.  To  the  whole  Act? — I should  say  so.  That 
is,  assuming  that  those  who  administer  the  Act 
administer  it  properly  and  fairly.  Of  course  I need 
not  say  that  the  best  Acts  may  be  vitiated  by  being 
badly  administered.  Par  be  it  from  me  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I think  the  Act  gives  full  scope, 
on  this  assumption. 

102.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  stimulated  the 
making  of  improvements  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  ? — 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I could  hardly  say,  but  I think 
that  is  the  tendency.  At  all  events,  the  small  tenant 
who  makes  improvements  knows  perfectly  well  lie  has 
that  claim  hereafter. 

103.  He  has  a feeling  of  security  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  ? — 1 should  say  so,  naturally. 

104.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  has  had  any  ten- 
dency to  deter  landlords  from  contributing  towards 
those  improvements? — I could  hardly  say. 

105.  Baron  Dowse. — It  would  depend  very  much 
on  whether  each  improvement  could  be  ear-marked,  so 
to  speak,  that  the  landlord  could  show  what  was  his 
own  ?— I think  it  would  be  very  uffwise  in  landlords  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  not  to  take  care  to  specify 
in  each  case  his  own  improvements,  and  then  the 
registration  of  improvements  applies  and  perpetuates 
the  discrimination,  which  will  afterwards  be  made 
available  when  the  proper  time  arises. 

106.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  improvement  in  the 
houses  of  the  tenants  from  what  there  was  before 
the  Land  Act?— I cannot  say.  There  may  be ; I 
will  not  say  there  is  not.  I cannot  speak  with 
accuracy  upon  that,  except  as  to  one  conspicuous 
exception,  that  is  Pilltown  and  its  vicinity.  I sit 
there  twice  a year,  and  I must  say  that  is  one  of  those 
model  villages  which  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  veiy  few  cases  even  in  England. 


107.  In  that  case  I suppose  the  improvements  were 
made  by  the  landlord  ?— I take  it  to  be  so,  for  this 
reason  I exempted  from  my  general  statement  the 
lawe  properties  of  the  county.  There  may  be  other 
exceptions.  It  is  quite  impossible  the  tenants  of  the 
Piltown  estate  could  have  brought  their  holdings  and 
houses  into  the  state  they  are  in  without  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  landlord,  if  not  without  his  exclusive  aid. 

108.  Do  you  think  leases  are  increasing? — I am 
afraid  not. 

109.  There  are  several  matters  that  I would  like  to 
ask  you  about,  but  they  may  be  trenching  upon  that 
part  that  you  say  you  would  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  ? — You  understand  my  difficulty  on  this 
subject. 

110.  But  you  said,  a short  time  ago,  that  you  were 
not  partial  to  tenancies  from  year  to  year? — Certainly 
not. 

111.  What  objection  have  you  to  tenancies  from 
year  to  year? — In  the  first  place,  from  the  tenant’s 
point  of  view,  they  are  objectionable;  and  from  the 
landlord’s  point  of  view,  I don’t  see  what  advantage 
arises  from  them.  .Any  advantage  with  regard  to 
elections,  the  Ballot  Act  has  put  an  end  to.  In  the 
next  place,  you  have  the  difficulty  of  the  notice  to 
quit,  the  perpetually  changing  lav/,  and  the  perpetual 
defeats  the  landlords  are  subject  to  when  they  do 
think  it  necessary  to  eject  a tenant ; whereas  under  a 
lease  you  eject  without  any  difficulty,  if  a tenant  acts 
improperly  by  breaking  his  covenants,  or  doesn’t  pay 
the  rent.  I therefore  cannot  see  what  advantage  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  for  the  landlord,  except, 
possibly,  the  idea  of  being  able  hereafter  to  increase 
the  rent. 

112.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  looking  to  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  do  you  think  that  is  a weakness  arising 
from  this  tenancy  from  year  to  year  ? — I think  that 
must  be  one  of  the  reasons;  I can  see  no  other  good 


reason. 

113.  One  of  the  intentions  of  the  Land  Act  was  to 
make  evictions  difficult? — So  I take  it ; that  is,  cause- 
less evictions. 

114.  Capricious,  as  they  are  sometimes  called?— 
Yes. 

115.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  or 
otherwise  to  prevent  them  at  all,  except  in  cases  of 
non-payment  of  rent — if  the  landlord  gets  his  rent, 
what  more  does  he  want  ? — Personally  speaking,  I 
may  say  that  I have  always  felt  that,  provided  you 
get  your  rent  punctually,  the  landlord  should  be  satis- 
fied with  it ; but  it  is  rather,  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  there  ought  to  be  no  evictions,  because  circum- 
stances may  arise  rendering  evictions  necessary. 

116.  That  is  in  exceptional  cases  ; but,  as  a general 
rule,  if  the-landlorcl  gets  his  rent,  don’t  you  think  lie 
should  be  satisfied  ?— As  a general  rule,  certainly. 

117.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  tenant  will  sub- 
divide contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  landlord ; there 
may  be  cases  where  the  tenant  will  sublet  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  landlord ; or  there  may  be  cases 
where  the  tenant  uses  bad  husbandry,  or  is  a noto- 
rious evil  liver,  and  a bad  example  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood;  but  if  he  is  an  industrious  tenant, 
endeavouring  to  discharge  all  his  obligations  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  what  more  does  the  landlord  want 
than  his  rent? — Assuming  these  latter  conditions  in 
the  tenant’s  favour,  I would  agree  with  you  that  he 
should  -wish  nothing  more ; but  the  Act  itself  pointedly 
specifies  a great  many  of  the  reasons  you  allege  as 
justifying  the  landlord,  and  taking  such  cases  out  ot 
the  category  of  causeless  and  unreasonable  evictions 

118.  But  are  there  not  cases  in  which  the  tenant 
would  rather  stay  on  the  land  than  take  any  amount 
of  money  as  compensation  ? — Certainly.  These  are  the 
cases  I referred  to;  and,  if  I' were  in  the  tenants 
place,  I should  prefer  to  do  so  myself.  I would  rathei 
be  allowed  to  stay  on,  than  to  receive  the  alloted  com- 
pensation. 
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119.  And  practically  that,  as  a general  rule,  is 
■what  the  good  landlords  do  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

120.  And  the  landlords  on  the  large  estates? — I 
should  say  the  landlords  on  the  large  estates  almost 
invariably  do ; I think  the  object  of  the  Land  Act 
was  to  compel  landlords  of  a particular  class  to  do  by 
law  what  landlords  of  the  better  class  have  always 
done. 

121.  And  the  only  question  is  whether  it  has  gone 
far  enough  in  that  direction  or  not? — That  trenches  on 
the  class  of  opinions  which  I wish  to  avoid. 

122.  Mr.  Kayanagh. — Do  you  think,  as  the  law 
stands  at  present,  the  tenant  is  sufficiently  protected 
against  the  injustice,  we  will  say,  of  a grasping  land- 
lord in  attempting  to  confiscate  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments by  raising  his  rent.  I might  explain  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  it  has  been  very  generally 
alleged  by  certain  parties  that  this  is  the  weak  point 
in  the  Act ; that  the  landlord,  by  raising  the  rent,  can 
confiscate  the  tenant’s  improvements ; that  is,  that  he 
can  raise  the  rent  so  as  to  include  the  value  of  the 
improvements,  and  the  tenants  are  so  fond  of  their 
land  that  they  would  rather  submit  to  this  injustice 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  land  ? — It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  formerly  they  might  have  done  so,  but 
within  the  last  year  or  two  I should  think  rarely. 

123.  However  there- is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  landlord,  by  raising  the  rent,  may  deprive  the 
tenant  of  the  improvements  ? — First  of  all,  he  must 
either  compel  or  induce  the  tenant,  to  pay  the  in- 
creased rent,  or  he  must  proceed  by  eviction. 

124.  Am  I not  right  that  if  the  tenant  refuses  to 
pay  this  increased  rent  the  landlord  must  proceed  by 
eviction? — He  must  proceed  by  eviction  against  a 
yearly  tenant. 

125.  And  then  it  comes  to  be  a case  of  disturbance 
under  clause  3,  for  which  the  landlord  very  properly, 

I think,  would  be  fined  by  the  County  Court  Judge, 
by  giving  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  disturbance, 
and  also  by  giving  the  tenant  compensation  for  those 
very  improvements  which  the  landlord  'wished  to  con- 
fiscate?— And  then  comes  in  aid  section  IS,  as  to 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  conduct. 

126.  Taking  both  parts  together — the  equity  sec- 
tions and  the  others — this  would  be  one  of  the  cases 
which,  would  go  to  justify  the  Chairman  in  giving 
the  fufi  sum  as  compensation  for  disturbance,  do  you 
think  that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  landlord  so 
raising  the  rent  ? — That  depends  on  whether  the 
limit  of  compensation  for  disturbance  is  sufficient,  or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  extended,  whether,  in  fact, 
greater  discretionary  power  within  larger  limits  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  Chairman.  That  is  that  three  or 
four  years  rental  might  not  be  found  sufficient  even 
with  the  improvements  to  compensate  a tenant  who 
may  have  been  a proper  tenant  for  the  grasping 
conduct  of  the  landlord.  "We  are  only  speaking  of 
imaginary  cases. 

127.  I quite  agree  with  you;  you  could  not  impose 
too  heavy  a penalty  in  such  a case.  Do  you  think  the 
law  at  present  gives  the  tenant  sufficient  defence 
against  his  landlord? — That  involves  the  question 
whether  the  limit  for  distui’bance  might  not  be  larger. 

128.  There  might  be  many  cures? — I think  myself, 
as  my  personal  opinion,  that  the  limit  might  be  en- 
larged to  meet  such  a possible  case  as  you  suggest. 

129.  Would  it  not  be  a better  way,  perhaps,  if  the 
bounty  Court  Judge  was  given  power  not  to  grant  the 
eviction,  but  put  the  tenant  back?  That  would  en- 
able the  Chairman  or  County  Court  Judge  to  do  strict 
justice  according  to  his  views  ? — Of  course  that  in- 
volves the  objection  that  so  large  a discretion  should 
5S*  )e  entrusted  to  to  a person  in  the  position  of  a 
Jndge.  Assuming  that  such  a case  was  to  arise  before 
®e,  if  the  law  was  so,  I should  have  no  objection  to 
exercise  it ; but  without  giving  any  opinion  whether 

le  law  ought  to  be  so  or  not,  I think  more  justice 
v°ul(l  be  done  to  the  tenant  in  such  a strong  'case  as 


you  put  by  enabling  the  County. Court  not  to  reinstate 
the  tenant,  for  he  is  not  put  out,  but  to  keep  the 
tenant  in  possession. 

130.  Do  you  not  think  where  the  animus  or  object 
of  the  landlord  was  so  apparently  bad  such  a course 
would  be  warranted  ? — I think  it  would  be  warranted 
if  the  facts  clearly  showed  what  you  describe.  How- 
ever, that  would  be  giving  a very  wide  discretion  to 
the  Chairman.  He  has  a great  deal  of  discretion 
already. 

131.  In  answer  to  Baron  Dowse  you  said  in  every 
case  of  harshness  the  tenant  would  come  into  court 
and  would  not  be  inclined  to  patch  it  up  out  of  court  ? 
— I do  not  think  I stated  that  exactly.  I think 
wherever  a tenant  was  put  out  or  was  served  with  a 
notice  to  quit,  assuming  the  case  to  be  an  unjust  or 
harsh  one,  he  would  naturally  come  into  court  and 
claim  compensation.  I do  not  think  he  would  submit 
quietly  where  he  has  this  remedy  : an  easy  remedv 
and  rapid. 

132.  You  said  you  would  be  in  favour  of  making 
the  law  the  same  all  over  Ireland.  Would  you  make 
leases  compulsory,  or  was  it  with  regard  to  tenant-, 
right  you  spoke  ? — I think  the  purport  of  the  question 
was  assuming  that  something  like  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  was  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Ireland ; if 
that  was  not  objectionable,  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  have  uniformity  of  law  extended  all  over 
Ireland.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  compulsory 
leases  nor  should  I suggest  such  a thing. 

133.  Did  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  should  be  made  compulsory  all 
over  Ireland  ? — I did  not  go  that  length,  merely  for 
this  reason,  that  I would  not  like  to  take  it  upon  my- 
self ; it  would  be  out  of  my  province.  I merely  said 
my  personal  feeling  was  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

134.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? — In  my  own 
person  I would  not  object  to  it. 

135.  Baron  Dowse. — You  mean  as  a landlord? — , 
Yes. 

136.  Mr.  Ivavaxagit. — Do  you  think  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom  is  an  unmixed  benefit? — I am 
not  familiar  with  the  north  under  the  head  of  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  but  taking  the  ingredients 
of  it  to  be  those  I have  already  stated,  which  Baron 
Dowse  thinks  a correct  statement,  I think  it  a fair 
arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  reserving 
to  the  landlord  reasonable  vetoes.  I do  not  see  why 
the  tenant  should  not  have  a right  to  sell  to  a solvent 
tenant  of  good  character. 

137.  Don’t  you  think  it  a rather  heavy  log  round 
the  tenants  of  the  future,  who?  in  order  to  become 
tenants  of  land,  cannot  do  so  without  paying  enormous 
fines? — That  is  a matter  between  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

138.  Would  it  not  have  that  effect  if  tenant-right 
was  extended  all  over  Ireland,  the  tenants  of  the 
future,  those  who  have  no  land  now  and  wanted  to 
get  land  would  be  mulcted  in  the  payment  of  fines 
for  good-will,  and  would  be  deprived  of  money  which 
should  be  employed  in  cultivating  their  farms  ? — How, 
practically  speaking,  has  that  operated  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  has  been  long  in  use  there,  and  I do  not 
think  it  has  produced  any  injurious  effects  to  land- 
lords or  tenants. 

139.  But  the  Ulster  custom  originated  in  what  is 
termed  the  Plantation  of  Ulster ; it  was  a different 
settlement  ? — Yes. 

140.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  same  circumstances 
extend  similarly  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  say 
that. 

141.  Baron  Dowse. — I do  not  think  it  should  be 
taken  for  granted  it  originated  with  the  Plantation  ? — 

It  is  said  so.  I really  would  wish  this  part  of  my 
evidence,  which  I have  been  more  or  less  drawn  into, 
to  be  taken  with  this  qualification  that  I do  not  con- 
sider myself  a judge.  I think  there  are  many  persons 
better  qualified  to  speak  than  I am  of  that  part  of 
Ireland,  and  I give  my  opinion  with  extreme  reluctance. 


Sept. 

Thomas 

Moley 
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154.  Of  course  on  those  large  estates  it  has  settled 
down  into  a custom,  and  the  tenants  feel  themselves 
secure  ? — I think  practically  they  do  ; that  is  my 


is  very  different  1 — I think  so. 

156.  You  said  there  was  nothing  in  Kilkenny  of 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  ?— Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

157.  Is  there  not  a common  practice  of  allowing 
the  tenant  to  sell  his  interest  with  the  permission  of 
the  landlord,  taking  some  sum  for  the  good-will  of  his 

I think  generally 


142.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  matter  has  been  so 
much  talked  about  that  everyone  turns  their  attention 
to  it.  If  you  let  me  put  a supposititious  case.  Suppose 
I wive  a farm  to  a man  to-morrow,  with  all  the  im- 
provements and  everything  on  it,  and  charge  him 
nothing  for  it,  do  you  think  next  day  he  should  have 
the  right  to  sell  what  he  paid  nothing  for? — That  is  a 
very  strong  case,  and  I suppose  it  is  like  any  other 
o-ift  you  present  to  a man.  If  I present  a horse  to  a 
man  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  it  next  day  to  the  best 
advantage  he  can. 

member  (Mr  Shaw)  says  it  is  not  a case  that  occurs,  speaking— I do  not  know  what  the  leason  is  then 
biS  my  opinion,'  Ldl  know  it,  it  occurs  every  day  ? is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  landlnrds  to  allow  tenants, 
-Baron  Dowse  is  very  familiar  with  the  north  of  however  good  they  may  be  to  sell. 

Ireland  Would  not  this  be  the  case ; if  you  purchase  15S.  Then  if  a tenant  wishes  to  leave  wliat  is  he  to 
uo  land  free  of  the  Ulster  tenant,  right,  and  if  you  do  ; would  he  have  to  give  up  his  farm  ?— -1  would  not 
assume  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  you  get  posses-  Say  that ; if  there  is  a good  case,  the  landlords  might 
sion  of  the  land  and  retain  it  for  some  time,  and  then  consent,  but  as  a general  practice  they  would  object, 
nut  in  a new  tenant  with  the  improvements  of  the  159.  And  there  is  no  right,  nor  no  general  custom 
- • ••  like  the  Ulster  custom  ? — No. 

160.  But  the  practice  is  generally  allowed  where 
there  is  a case  ? — That  I cannot  answer  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

161.  Your  own  property  is  not  in  Kilkenny  ?— No. 

162.  Baron  Dowse.  — A tenancy  from  year  to  year, 
as  long  as  it  exists,  is  as  good  as  a tenancy  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  may  be  sold,  but  generally  a 
man  is  prevented  from  buying  it  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  landlord  may  turn  him  out.  In  Ulster  the 
custom  of  men  selling  their  interest  is  so  usual  that 
men  do  it  as  a matter  of  course  ? — Yes. 

163.  Mr.  Siiaw.— In  parts  of  the  south  there  was 
a custom  very  much  the  same ; the  practice  was  very 
common  ? — I am  not  aware  whether  it  is  so  or  not ; 
I should  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  a general  practice. 
I have  no  means  of  knowing,  for  I only  pay  periodic 
visits. 

164.  I thought  you  were  a resident  in  Kilkenny  ?- 
No,  I think  it  is  very  objectionable  that  the  County 
Court  Judge  should  be  a resident  in  the  county. 

1 65.  You  are  distinctly  of  opinion  the  scale  here  is  not 


description  you  mention,  whatever  the  usage  may 
have  previously  been,  would  it  not  thenceforward  be 
at  an  end  ? ■ 

144.  Baron  Dowse. — And  the  question  is  do  you 
put  a rent  on  the  tenant  to  cover  the  improvements  ? 

—If  the  landlord  is  so  generous  that  he  puts  no  rent 
on  commensurate  with  the  improvements,  he  can 
hardly  blame  any  but  himself,  if  he  is  what  most 
people  are  occasionally  wronged.  Tenancies  from  year 
to  year  have  existed  for  centuries,  descending  from 
father  to  son.  

145.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Now,  upon  anothei  subject, 
can  there  be  evictions  not  at  the  suit  of  the  land- 
lord  ?— Yes.  The  tenant  himself  may  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  or  any  person  claiming  under  common 

the  tenant,  may  bring  an  ejectment  against  any  other  T ' - 1 1 

person  who  has  got  into  possession.  That  is  supposing 
the  tenant  dies  and  a person  who  has  no  legal  right 
«ets  into  possession,  the  executor  or  administrator 
may  bring  an  ejectment  to  recover  possession,  and 
nothing  the  landlord  can  do  gets  rid  of  the  tenancy 

until  he  brings  an  ejectment  or  executes  an  habere.  

The  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  just  as  much  a term  high  enough  to  compensate  the  tenant  in  this  country, 
as  a regular  lease.  where  a man  has  nothing  but  the  land  to  look  to?— 

146.  Mr.  Shaw. I suppose  you  may  consider  your  You  are  putting  it  rather  strongly ; what  I said 

county  as  a model  county  in  some  respects,  the  land-  T — wWKpr  cases 


lords  are  especially  good  and  considerate  ? — I have  al- 
ways considered  it  to  be  so. 

147.  And  it  is  remarkably  well  farmed  by  the 
tenants  ? — It  is  chiefly  or  to  a great  extent  at  least  a 
tillage  county,  much  more  tillage  than  grazing. 

148.  The  greater  part  of  it  owned  by  large  land- 
owners  ?— There  are  some  very  large  landowners  in  it. 

] 49.  And  I suppose  the  practice  on  their  estates  is 
really  continuing  the  tenants  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation ? — Certainly. 

150.  And  there  is  very  little  of  raising  of  rents  1 — 
Certainly,  and  as  to  ejectments  for  non-payment 
of  rent  it  has  struck  me  how  seldom  they  are  brought 
except  where  there  are  very  large  arrears  of  rent,  and 
I have  been  informed  and  I believe  the  fact  to  be 
so,  that  where  decrees  are  given  the  tenants  are 
nearly  always,  reinstated. 

151.  I think  you  said  there  were  very  few  cases  of 
hardship  brought  before  you?— I think  I mentioned 
one  or  two  cases.  * 

152.  These  were  ejectments  on  the  title  I suppose  ? 

Yes,  notices  to  quit ; one  of  the  cases  I allude  to 

was  where  there  was  an  attempt  to  increase  the  rent. 
I thought  the  increase  unjust,  and  I gave  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance. 

153.  That  power  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  to 
evict  without  cause  is  a very  strong  element  in  pre- 
venting improvements  on  the  farm  and  outlay  on  the 
buildings?— I suppose  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
I think  it  would  operate  with  any  of  us. 


I was  not  certain  whether  in  particular  cases  the 
tenant  might  not  very  much  prefer  to  be  left  in  his 
holding,  to  having  even  the  extreme  limit  of  com- 
pensation awarded  him  for  disturbance. 

166.  It  is  only  in  particular  cases  we  are  talking 
of  ?— Yes,  in  a few  cases. 

167.  Then  if  the  County  Court  Judge  had  an  option, 
and  was  not  bound  to  a scale  in  such  cases,  but  had  a 
general  option  he  could  give  in  such  cases,  what  he 
would  consider  fair  compensation  ?— I think  it  would 
be  still  desirable  to  have  a scale. 

168.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a scale? — I think  to 

substitute  discretion  lor  law  is  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
avoided.  , 

169.  In  your  own  case  you  are  a judge  of  land  ?— J- 
I cannot  say  that  I am. 

170.  Well,  you  are  a landlord?— I am  happy  to  say 

not  a large  one.  _ 

171.  But  a great  many  of  the  County  Court  Judges 
are  not  at  all  connected  with  land,  and  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  their  cases  to  have 
an  assessor  ? — That  is  a very  moot  question.  As  Baron 
Dowse  says,  it  was  originally  brought  into  the  Lana 
Act,  but  I think  the  old  story  was  the  difficulty  by  the 
Treasury  as  to  payment  of  the  assessors,  and  whether 
you  were  to  have  gentlemen  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the 

^ 172.  Baron  Dowse. — There  would  have  been  no 
objection  to  assessors  if  they  could  have  been  go* 
nothing  ? — Let  me  modify  my  former  statement  to  th 
extent,  also  that  if  you  could  get  competent  persons  in 

thatpositionofindependencethatwouldraisethemabove 
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all  possible  impeachment.  I think  it  would  be  a 
considerable  assistance  to  have  assessors,  for  they 
would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  County  Court 
Judge,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  with 
no  feeling  one  way  or  other,  but  there  was  no 
intention  of  giving  them  the  powers  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  they  were  merely  to  advise  upon 
particular  points,  to  act  in  fact  as  assessors. 

173.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
this— the  landlord  selecting  a man  and  the  tenant 
selecting  a man,  you  hearing  these  men  when  they 
come  back  from  the  holding  and  deciding  the  case,  each 
of  them  should  of  course  appoint  a man  of  experience  ? 
—You  would  then,  practically  speaking,  have  what 
occurs  at  present  for  there  are  skilled  witnesses  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  they  go  to  the  place  and  give  their 
evidence  in  court  afterwards. 

174.  Except  of  course  that  in  that  case  you  have  a 
great  many  of  these  witnesses,  and  you  are  puzzled 
between  them,  the  other  would  be  practically  an  arbi- 
tration by  the  judge  between  the  two  parties  1— Well, 
that  I think  is  the  case  at  present,  the  witnesses  are 
heard,  and  then  the  judge  decides  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  between  them. 

175.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  arbitration  in 
your  county  under  the  25th  section?— I don’t  believe 
there  has  been  a single  case. 

176.  Then  when  you  said  the  Land  Act  generally 
was  not  a failure  you  did  not  refer  to  the  purchase 
clause? — No. 

177.  Your  opinion  did  not  extend  to  that? — No. 

178.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  your  court  of 
charging  orders  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  have 
been  any  charging  orders,  the  bulk  of  that  law  is 
under  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  some  part  of  it 
is  given  to  the  Civil  Bill  Court,  but  I have  no  experi- 
ence in  reference  to  it. 

179.  In  administering  the  assets  in  cases  where  ad- 
ministration became  necessary  by  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  have  you  had  any  trouble  lately?— Yes. 

180.  Any  trouble  in  arranging  about  tenancies  1— 
Iliat  is  under  the  equitable  jurisdiction,  which  is  only 
coining  into  operation  now.  I have  had  several  cases 
before  me.  In  the  administration  of  assets  there  is 
power  given  to  the  Chairman  to  divide  or  apportion 
as  may  be  equitable. 

181.  In  the  registration  of  improvements  is  there 
any  object  in  coming  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
except  that  it  is  in  the  clause  ? — It  is  in  the  clause. 

182.  You  do  not  see  any  other  reason  ?— No,  I do 
not. 

183  Could  that  not  all  be  done  in  your  Court  ? — 

1 think  so.  The  only  object  is  to  secure  evidence 
hereafter,  but  if  after  investigation  the  Chairman 
could  , have  the  schedule  filed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
I’eace,  and  preserved,  it  would,  I think,  have  the  same 
effect. 

Are  the  improvements  generally  carried  out  in 
ukenny  by  the  tenants — improvements  in  the  way 
o encing  and  draining  ? — I have  no  practical  know- 
ecSe,  hut  I have  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  im- 
provements—reclaiming  of  fields  and  so  on— are  done 
the  tenants. 

0i8°;oT1l?'eisnowaste  land  in  the  county  to  any 
extent ! — -Nn 


exhaust  the  means  of  the  incoming  tenant.  That  is 
one  branch  of  it. 

187.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  does  not  do  so  in  the  north  ? — 
That  is  the  answer,  I think,  I gave  to  the  question 
before ; that  we  have  had  the  experience  of  the  north, 
where  it  had  not  had  that  eflect.  Of  course,  if  the 
incoming  tenant  gives  a large  fine,  he  is  to  that 
extent  a poorer  man,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  he  is  unable 
to  expend  capital  subsequently  in  the  management 
of  the  farm. 

188.  Chairman.— Have  you  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  people,  and  particularly  from  having  this  juris- 
diction, known  that  they  do  keep  money  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  their  families,  and  giving  portions 
to  their  daughters  who  marry  to  enable  them  to  get 
farms  ? — I think  they  do,  certainly. 

189.  That  is,  they  reserve  money  for  the  very 
purpose  of  what  in  Ulster  is  the  purchase  of  tenant- 
right,  and  what  is  here  the  settlement  of  their  families, 
either  in  marriage  or  giving  them  money  to  emigrate  ? 

A common  rule,  or  at  least  not  an  uncommon  rule,  is 
that  a considerable  sum  is  paid  by  the  farmer  with  his 
daughter  on  her  marriage  to  the  son  of  some  other 
farmer.  That  sum  is  paid  over  to  the  father  of  the 
son-in-law,  and  then  the  son  and  daughter-in-law 
usually  go  to  live  on  the  farm  of  the  father-in-law, 
and  there  is  a rough  settlement  drawn  of  a very 
peculiar  nature  by  which  the  old  people  are  to  be 
maintained,  and  get  so  much  allowance  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  so  on.  The  natural  consequences  ensue. 
The  female  portion  of  the  family  quarrel ; the  mother- 
in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law  fall  out,  and  they  enlist 
the  men  in  their  respective  feuds,  and  sometimes  I find 
them  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  court,  and  always 
on  the  civil  side  in  processes  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  sums  of  money,  and  alleged  breaches  of  the  settle- 
ments. 

190.  -In  fact  there  comes  to  be  something  like  a 
jointure  settled  on  the  farm  although  the  holding  is  a 
yearly  tenancy? — It  is  usually  a personal  covenant 
to  pay  so  much.  That  is,  the  old  man  gets  a certain 
sum  of  money  and  he  gives  the  farm  over  to  his  son, 
and  the  son  then  covenants  to  pay  a jointure  or  allow- 
ance to  his  father  and  mother  duiing  their  lives  and 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  house. 

191.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  there  a deed? — Always  some 
rough  document. 

192.  Chairman. — I am  speaking  of  where  the 
actual  tenant  marries  and  gets  a fortune,  is  there  not 
a settlement  in  the  same  way  though  the  land  may  be 
held  on  yearly  tenancy ; the  dowry  is  a charge  on  the 
farm  ? — Yes.  These  yearly  tenancies  are  just  as  much 
the  subjects  of  settlement  as  any  lease  could  be. 

193.  Therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  tenant  they  are 
a property  ?— Certainly,  they  are. 

194.  Is  the  interest  in  the  holding  not  treated  as 
part  of  the  assets  in  a yearly  tenancy  ? — Yes,  that  is 
for  the  purpose  of  administration.  A certain  value 
is  put  upon  it  for  fiscal  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  anything  like 
an  approximate  value  of  a tenancy  that  might  be  put 
an  end  to  at  any  moment  by  notice  to  quit  and  eject- 
ment. 

195.  Baron  Dowse. — In  the  north  they  do  it  by 
saying  what  is  the  tenant-right  worth  ? — The  same 
thing  is  practically  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  south 
by  saying  what  is  the  “ disturbance  ” worth. 


186.  Chairman. — Mr.  Kavanagh  asked  you  whether 

land  up*1*1* ligh*  custom  would  have  a tendency  to  tie 

Mi.  Kavanagh. — Would  it  be  a fine  on  the  man 
WJ)0  wanted  land? 

Chairman.— Would  it  have  a greater  tendency  to 
. 1 y , c3  than  tenancies  under  a yearly  holding 
lml  i'6  t l°  *ancllord  does  not  allow  assignment  of  the 
in  h,.8,  !lia3  aPPlies  to  the  general  run  of  tenancies 

show  tllink  Kavanagh’s  object  was  to 

tliat  the  sums  to  be  paid  might  practically 


196.  Chairman. — Is  the  property  divided  amongst 
the  family  on  the  death  of  the  tenant?— If  there  is  no 
will  it  follows  with  the  rest  of  the  property  ■ if  there 
is  a will  it  goes  in  the  first  instance  to  the  executor, 
and  if  there  is  no  will  it  goes  to  the  administrator,  if 
administration  is  taken  out,  and  then  when  the  pro- 
perty is  administered  it  will  be  distributed  according 
to  the  statute  amongst  the  family  as  personal  estate.  ° 

197.  Suppose  there  was  a case  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  that  value  is  lost  to  them  ?— Yes. 

198.  And  those  who  have  gone  out  first  have  got 
their  share,  and  those  left  behind  suffer?— Yes. 


C 


Sept,  l,  isso. 
Thomas  De 
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199.  Baron  Dowse.— With  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Kavanagh  has  asked  you,  I want  to  put  a question. 
Take  Down  on  one  side  and  Kilkenny  on  the  other. 
In  Down  tenant-right  exists;  in  Kilkenny  it  does 
not  • in  Down  every  farm  has  an  owner,  and  in  Kil- 
kenny every  farm  has  an  owner,  but  a man  wants  to 
get  a farm  in  Down  who  has  none;  in  Down  he 
proceeds  at  once  by  buying  the  tenant-right  of  some 
man,  and  paying  his  money  for  it;  the  landlord 
nearly  always  assents  and  the  man  gets  the  farm  ? — 
And  you  get  an  enterprising  tenant  at  all  events. 

200.  Tell  me  how  the  man  is  to  get  a farm  in  Kil- 
kenny if  the  tenant  cannot  sell  to  him  1— He  cannot 
get  a farm  on  that  assumption. 

201.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  custom  in  the 
north  is  the  better  Way  ?— The'  only  way  he  could  get 
a farm  would  be  by  putting  a sorb  of  premium  on 
eviction. 

202.  To  go  behind-hand  to  the  landlord  and  per- 
suade the  landlord  to  turn  the  men  in  possession  out 
of  the  farm,  and  then  to  let  it  to  the  other  man  at  a 
limber  figure  ? — I think  that  is  one  of  the  blots.  As 
long  as  land  is  in  the  ascendant  if  I may  say  so,  you 
■will  find  plenty  of.  eager  competitors  ; when  the  land 
is  in  a state  of  depression,  of  course  there  will  not 
be  the  same  amount  of  competition. 


203.  Mr.  Kavaxagh. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
landlord  taking  a bribe  to  put  a tenant  out  ? — I never 
heard  of  an  instance  of  it.  I have  heard  it  said  that 
where  the  landlord  for  other  reasons  has  evicted  the 
tenant,  the  common  experience  is  that  there  are  other 
persons  who  will  come  forward  to  pay  to  the  landlord 
the  sums  awarded  for  disturbance. 

204.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  if  the  landlord  accepts  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  incoming  tenant  to  meet  the 
claim  as  compensation  for  disturbance,  that  establishes 
the  tenant-right  custom  ?—  No  ; by  one  instance  you 
cannot  establish  a custom.  The  law  gives  the  tenant 
a claim  for  disturbance,  but  if  the  incoming  tenant 
gives  to  the  outgoing  tenant  a certain  sum  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  the  provisions  of  the  7th 
section  would  apply- 

205.  Baron  Dowse. — I do  not  think  you  could 
establish  a custom  by  one  instance  on  one  farm. 
Custom  must  be  established  by  a number  of  in- 
stances1?—Just  so. 

206.  Mr.  Kavaxagh. — But  in  justice  suppose  I 
bought  a farm  from  you,  I would  consider  myself 
badly  treated  if  I did  not  get  back  what  I gave?— In 
justice,  yes;  the  money  should  be  paid  back  but  the 
point  is  whether  once  accepting  it  would  permanently 
establish  a tenant-right  custom.  I think  not. 


Robert 

Ferguson,  Esq., 
Q.C. 


Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Q.c.,  examined. 


207.  Chairman. — Mr.  Ferguson,  I believe  you  are 
the  County  Court  Judge  of  the  southern  division  of 
Cork0— Yes,  West  Riding. 

20S.  Can  you  state  to  us  the  number  of  land  cases 
that  have  been  before  you  1— Ho  ; the  return  can  be 
crot,  but  I could  not  be  accurate  as  to  the  number. 

209.  Have  they  been  numerous? — The  average 

would  be,  I should  say,  about  ten  in  the  session,  each 
session.  . , „ 

210.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  sessions  do  you  have  ? 
—Four  in  the  year. 

211.  That  would  be  forty  each  year? — I should  say 
that  would  be  it,  but  I cannot  be  at  all  sure,  they  are 
so  varying,  sometimes  no  land  cases  will  arise. 

212.  Chairman. — An  average  of  forty  in  the  year  ? 

I should  think  it  could  be  easily  ascertained,  the 

record  is  kept.  , „ 

213.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  near  the  number  from 
what  I see  in  the  papers  occasionally? — Yes;  I think 
that  is  near  the  point  as  far  as  I can- go. 

214.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  at  all  the  general 
nature  of  the  cases  that  came  before  you,  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  cases,  on  what  points  they  arose  ? — The 
cases  were  cases  of  notices  to  quit.. 

215.  With  claim  for  disturbance? — Notices  to  quit 
and  ejectments,  with  a view  of  raising  rents  or  getting 
possession,  the  landlord  getting  possession  himself,  and 
the  land  claim  was  then  a consequence  of  the  ejectment 
being  persevered  in.  If  an  ejectment  was  settled 
there  was  no  land  claim,  if  an  ejectmentwas  persevered 
in  the  land  claim  was  consequent,  always  con- 
sequent on  the  judgment  being  given  against  the 
tenant  in  the  ejectment  case,  although  to  wait  lor 
that  under  the  Act  was  not  essential,  but  a land  claim 
was  seldom,  if  ever  brought  until  after  the  decree  for 
possession  had  been  made  in  the  ejectment  case%  _ 

21G.  Can' you  say  at  all  the  number  in  which  dis- 
turbance money  was”  claimed,  and  the  number  only  for 
improvements,  you  are  speaking  now  of  notices  to 
quit? — Notices  to  quit.  In  all  those  cases  there  was 
a claim  for  compensation  for  disturbance  and  also 
for  improvements.  - 

217.  ‘Were  those  cases  generally  decided  m lavour 
of  the  claim  of  the  tenants  for  compensation  ?— The 
<-rcat  majority  in  favour  of  the  tenants. 

° 218.  Can  you  specify  any  particular  points  that 
arose  before  you  under  the  Act,  perhaps  on  looking 


through  the  clauses  you  might  come  to  points  you 
would  wish  to  call  special  attention  to? — As  to  the 
effect  of  the  Act,  I can  state  its  deficiencies,  as  to  its 
effect  generally  I know  that  it  has  been  most  beneficial, 
that  it  has  been  productive  of  very  admirable  results, 
that  it  has  deterred  to  a large  extent  the  landlords 
from  harsh  proceedings,  and  it  has  prevented  to  a 
large  extent  agrarian  outrages; 

219.  Consequent  on  ejectments?— Consequent  on 
ej  ectments.  In  fact,  it  turned  the  minds  of  the  tenantry 
to  a legal  redress  for  their  wrongs  instead  of  leaving 
them  ass  before  to  keek  their  own  remedy.  As  far  as 
my  experience  has  gone  it  has  had  a wonderful  effect 
in  that  direction. 

220.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  actual  evictions 
which  followed  those  cases,  and  the  compensation  in 
consequence  paid?— In  most-  cases  that  came  to  the 
sta«-e  of  a claim  for  compensation,  the  actual  evictions 
are°not  a % all  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  claims, 
and  lor  this  reason,  it  not  unfrequently  occurred  that 
pending  the  controversy  for  compensation  a locus  was 
given  to  me  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  parties, 
and  prevent  the  final  eviction  taking  place;  that  the 
power  of  giving  compensation  had  frequently  a very 
admirable  effect  in  that  line. 

221.  That  was  a locus  outside  the  Land  Act,  as 
an  application  to  you  to  lay  down  a principle  that 
would  settle  the  case  ?— When  it  came  to  arrange  the 
compromise,  the  actual  eviction  had  not  taken  place, 
and  the  landlord  frequently,  on  fair  terms  being  pro- 
posed, was  better  pleased  to'  leave  the  tenant  as  he 
was,  and  to  abandon  his . decree,  and,  of  course,  the 
tenant  abandoned  liis  compensation.  An  amicable 
settlement  .was  very  frequently,  the  result  ol  the 
powers  possessed  by  me  of  giving  substantial  compen- 
sation. for  disturbance,  and  if.  the  powers  that  i 
had  were  double  wliat  I had,  I think  it  would  W?. 
been  preventive  in  almost  every  case.  I think,  with 
sufficient  power  to  inflict  a penal  compensation  whp 
the  case  was  unjust,  I coiild  have  prevented  every  un- 
just eviction ; but  my  powers  were  shorthanded  altfr 
gether.  Of  course  the  compensation  for  disturbance 
a penal  character  to  a. certain  extent,  but  it  ought M 
have  been. double.  My  power,  to  make  it  really  ciiecM 
should  have  been  double  what  it  is,  because  in  the  cases 
where  men  were  really  anxious  to  get  _ posseffiio 
the  compensation  for  disturbances  was  iusufficicn  - 
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They  were  cases  where  the  landlord  was  very  much 
of  the  class  of  the  tenantry,  and  was  prepared,  at  any 
peril,  to  get  up  his  land  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 
it  himself,  or  giving  it  to  some  tenant  who'  would 
pay  him  more  than  any  compensation  I could  give, 
and  I have  had  very  strong  cases  to  that  effect.  One 
of  them  is  worthy  of  note,  but  the  landlord  there  was 
a man  of  position,  a gentleman  resident  out  of  the 
country,  and  lie  deliberately  brought  two  evictions  of 
a very  distressing  character,  with  a full  knowledge 
that  I would  give  every  penny  of  compensation  I 
could  give,  but,  with  the  perfect  knowledge  also  that 
he.  could  get,  on  the  same  estate,  a larger  sum  for  the 
tenancy  than  anything  I could  give.  He  put  out  one 
man  and  paid  the  compensation,  receiving  a larger 
sum  from  another  tenant  whom  he  subsequently 
ejected  from  another  farm,  receiving  a large  fine  for 
this  farm  also. 

222.  That  was  two  evictions  on  the  same  estate  ? 
—On  the  same  estate  ; by  each  of  which-  he  put  into 
his  pocket  a considerable  sum,  more  than  I compelled 
him  to  pay  j the  case  is  well  known,  Mr.  Shaw  knows 
it, 


223.  That  is  the  same  holding  evicted  twice! 

No,  but  two  evictions  on  the  same  estate.  One 
tenant  covetous  of  the  farm  of  another  said  to  the 
landlord,  “ If  you  put  that  man  out  I will  pay  you 
so  much,”  he  put  him  out,  I gave  compensation,  but 
he  gained  considerably  by  the  eviction.  When  he 
went  to  deal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  put  out  he 
said  to  him,  “ You  need  not  have  done  that  to  me,  I 
would,  have  paid  you  as  much  perhaps  ; besides  that 
man  has  two  farms,  the  one  he  has  himself  is  as 
valuable  as  the  one  he  has  taken  from-  me.”  “ Do 
you  say  so,”  he  said,  “.Would  you  pay  the  same 
for  it  ? ” He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  proceedings  were 
immediately  taken  by  the  landlord  to  get  possession 
of  this  farm  also. 

221.  Baron  Dowse.— When  you  say  a penal  sum 
do  I understand  you  to  mean  such  a sum  as  it  would 
not  be  worth  a landlord’s  while  to  pay  for  the  putting 
the  man  out? — I do,  but  of  course  that  power  no 
judge  would  exercise  except  in  very  strong  cases. 
Other  cases  I could  mention  where  I had  not  sufficient 
powers. 

225.  Chairman. — In  the  statistics  we  should  not 
learn  anything  of  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
They  were  land  cases. 

226.  We  should  not  have  any  report  of  those  cases 
I suppose? — No,  the  report  would  be  merely  the 
decree,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  case  would  only  appear  ! in  the  report 
given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

,227.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  were  some  cases  in.  the 
extreme  west  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Ferguson,  that 
you  made  some  very  plain  remarks  about,  perhaps 
you  would  mention  them  to  the  Chairman  ?— Yes, 
cases  of  ejectment.  The  cases  I now  mention  were 
ejectments  and  land  claims  both,  but  there  were 
. cases  of  ejectments,  capricious  eviction,  by  the 
owners,  who.  were  -ladies,  living  out  of  the  .country, 
and,  of  course,  were  not  influenced  by  the  feelings 
that  might  exist  in  the  locality,  and  a whole  district 
was  served  with  notices  to  quit  of  a very  grievous 
character.  The  rent  had  been  raised  from  time  to 
time  until  it  amounted  to  a rent  that  they  could  not 
possibly  pay,  as  far  as  the  evidence  before  me  went, 
and  t jen  notices  to  quit  had  been  served  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  submitted  each  time.  . At  length 
hey  resisted,  and  the  cases  came  before  me.  Efforts 
were  made  at  compromises  but  ineffectually’-,  and 
ina  y I bad  to  give  decrees  for  possession  in  each 
dpi'  ’ *ac*:  aPowed  all  technical  difficulties  to 

i ay  tlle  Proceedings  in  the  hope  that  they  might 

arranged  before  they  came  before  the  Judge  of 
> but  t-ie  tenants  had  to  submit,  and  1 
the Cfn"d  tllat  the  resijlts  have  been,  that  with 
. . ■ 1 m the  times  since  occurring,  those  ten- 
tW  i , been  swePt  .away  altogether.  I am  told 
as  been  the  result.  Those  cases,  however,  did 


not  come  to  a land  claim,  they  were  cases  merely  of 
eviction  which  I had  no  power  over,  but,  the  tenants 
having  submitted  to  an  increased  rent,  the  cases  never 
came  to  a land  claim,  except  one  of  them,  and  that 
was  settled. 

228.  Chairman. — But  tlioy  claimed  for  the  dis- 
turbance I suppose? — They  never  claimed  for  dis- 
turbance. 

229.  Mr.  Shaw. — Why  did  they  not  claim  for  dis- 
turbance Mr.  Ferguson  ?— They  were  poor  menj  they 
submitted  to  an  increase  of  rent  being  put  upon  them, 
remained  in  possession  and  struggled  to  pay,  and  I 
believe  struggled  in  vain  as  far  as  I could  learn. 

230.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  whether  they 
were  compensated  in  any  way  ? — No  way  whatever, 
those  were  cases  outside  the  Land  Act-. 

231.  Mr.  Si-iaw.  — They  were  all  dispossessed  I 
believe? — All  except  one,  one  man  had  the  courage  to 
remain  on,  he  is  there  still. 

232.  Chairman. — Then  without  notice  to  quit,  or 
if  they  had  notice  to  quit  without  coming  to  court 
they  gave  up  their  holdings  ?— They  came  to  court, 
but  decrees  having  been  pronounced,  they  agreed  to 
pay  the  advanced  rent  and  remained  in  possession, 
and  made  no  claim  for  disturbance. 

233.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  advanced 
rent  was  too  high  a rent?— It  was  too  high  a rent  .as 
far  as  I could  ascertain,  it  was  a rent  I would  have 
abated  if  I had  the  power. 

234.  Chairman. — Are  they  still  in  possession? — I 
am  told  the  times  became  so  bad,  they  have  all  dis- 
appeared except  one,  I only  know  it  from  rumour. 

235.  I was  going  to  ask  whether  you  could  in  any 
of  these  cases  you  have  mentioned  as  being  peculiar 
cases,  give  us  the  name  of  the  case?.- — I have  no 
difficulty,  in  the  case,  I thought  so  hard,  the  owners 
were  ladies  of  the  name  of  White,  living  in  England. 

236.  And  the  previous  case  that  you  mentioned  ? — 
The  landlord  was  a member  of  our  own  profession  who 
has  been  away  for  a long  time,  Mr.  John  Deane. 

237.  Mr.  Shaw. — Near  Macroom  I think? — Near 
Macroom. 

238.  Chairman. — You  have  the  namesof  the  tenants 
as  well  I suppose  ? — The  names  of  the  tenants  would 
appear  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s  books,  there  are 
records  in  every  case  preserved,  it  was  a sensational 
case  at  the  time. 

239.  How  many  years  ago  were  they  ? — It  is  about 
three  years  ago. 

240.  Have  you  any  more  cases  of  the  same  nature 
that  you  mentioned? — Cases  of  that  class  are  rare, 
they  are  exceptional,  and  don’t  arise  as  a rule  on  the 
large  estates. 

241.  Mr.  Shaw. — Some  of  them  are  proceeded 
against  now  in  the  Superior  Courts  very  much,  are 
they  not,  don’t  come  before  you? — My  own  opinion 
is  that  no  ejectments  ought  to  be  brought,  that  is 
no  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent,  ought  to  be 
brought  in  the  Superior  Courts  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
because  it  deprives  the  County  Judge  of  all  chance  of 
settling  between  the  parties.  A very  strong  instance 
of  that  has  occurred  within  the  late  Trinity  Sessions, 
and  the  result  has  been  rather  unfortunate.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  "of  rent 
that  came  before  me  during  the  Trinity  Sessions — the 
last  Trinity  Sessions — they  were  not  as  numerous  as 
I expected,  but  still  they  were  numerous  enough,  but 
in  those  cases  by  the  limited  powers  which  I had, 

I was  able  in  every  ease  to  arrange  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  so  as  to  send  them  satisfied  out  of ' 
court,  and  prevent  any  unpleasant  consequences. 
There  were  from  three  gales  to  two  years  due,  the 
tenants  when  the  ejectments  were  brought  had  made 
offers  of  a portion  and  promised  to  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  arrear,  when  the  cases  came  before  me  they 
brought  into  court  in  some  cases  money,  in  some  case 
returned  cheques  and  post  office  orders,  and  what  had 
been  refused  out  of  court  was  accepted  in  court,  and 
I was  able  to  exercise  my  powers  of  giving  time,  and 
extending  over  the  entire  harvest  the  payment  of 
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the  balance  of  the  arrears  due  for  the  rent,  and 
with  this  all  were  satisfied,  except,  I believe,  myself, 
for  I felt  it  was  still  hard.  In  not  one  single  one  of 
them  was  there  a penny  of  reduction  made,  and  I had 
no  power  to  make  the  reduction,  I had  no  power  even 
to  refuse  costs,  at  least  I considered  I had  not,  and  in 
one  case  only  could  I get  a consent  to  remit  the  costs 
of  the  ejectment,  that  was  a peculiar  case,  it  was  a case 
where  the  children  had  to  go  up  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  get  part  of  the  rent,  and  being  sensa- 
tional, and  the  children  being  in  court  in  the  dresses 
they  received,  there  was  some  exception  made.  In 
that  case  the  money  was  paid  that  was  offered,  time 
<riven  for  the  rest,  and  the  case  compromised  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  . . 

242.  Chairman. — "Was  that  done  by  your  giving 
a decree  and  postponing  execution  ? — Yes  ; but  I felt, 
and  do  feel,  that  I should  have  had  the  power  in  that 
case  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  of  compel- 
ling by  giving  compensation  for  disturbance  if  they  re- 
fused— that  I should  have  had  the  power  of  compelling 
a reasonable  reduction  of  those  arrears,  for  I feel  that 
even  now  a good  harvest  will  be  scarcely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  accumulation  of  the  past  year  coming  on  it, 
and  if  I had  discretion  I would  have  made  in  most  of 
those  cases  a reasonable  remission.  In  my  opinion  in 
cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  we  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance if  fair  terms  were  rejected.  That  of  course 
would  be  new  legislation  and  not  within  the  terms  of 
the  present  Act. 

243.  How  long  have  you  power  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  the  decree? — One  year.  I think  that  is 
the  limit,  but  we  never  do  give  that  unless  it  is  a 
very  hard  case;  but  my  power  was  questioned 
altogether  and  argued  against  by  counsel  in  those  cases, 
and  an  immediate  decree  in  some  of  them  was  sought 
for. 

244.  Baron  Dowse.— Whose  power?— My  power 
to  give  a stay  in  ejectment  cases  was  questioned  and 
argued  against. 

245.  But  you  exercised  the  power,  did  you  not  ? — 

I exercised  the  power  to  a reasonable  extent. 

246.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  there  many  cases 
settled  in  this  way  ?—  Nearly  all  the  ejectment  cases 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

247.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  the  last  sessions? — I do  not 
now  recollect  an  exception  in  the  last  sessions. 

248.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  could  not  give  us 
the  number  of  them  from  memory  ? — No  ; you  can 
get  them  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s  books,  but  I 
feel  that  with  sufficient  power  the  County  Court  J udge 
can  do  a gi-eat  deal  to  prevent  them. 

249.  Chairman. — As  a friendly  arbitrator  ? — An 
arbitrator  to  carry  it  out  would  be  absolutely  essential 
if  any  legislation  were  to  be  brought  in  in  that  line ; 
the  aid  of  an  independent  arbitrator  would  be  essen- 
tial for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  and  with  that  assistance  I do  believe  he 
could  remedy  nearly  every  case  ; in  fact  I think  that 
with  assistance  in  that  way  and  with  advanced  legis- 
lation, on  same  principle  as  the  Act  of  1870,  a tenant- 
right  can  be  effected  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
tenants  and  not  unjust  to  the  landlords.  I can 
tell  you  shortly  the  plan  that  suggests  itself  to  me  by 
which  that  can  be  done.  In  every  case  where  an 
ejectment  was  about  to  be  brought  or  a claim  made 
for  rent  and  refused  by  the  tenant  on  the  gi-ound  that 
the  rent  was  too  high  the  defence  should  be  admitted 
of  rent  being  not  exorbitant  but  unfairly  high  above 
the  value;  and  that  defence,  if  entertained  by  a 
County  Court  Judge,  would  prevent  many  cases  being 
brought  before  him ; but  to  do  justice  in  that  case  he 
should  have  the  assistance  of  an  independent  valuator 
as  to  what  was  the  fair  rent  to  be  assessed.  Then  if 
that  fair  rent  was  refused  by  the  landlord,  the  question 
would  arise  what  was  to  be  done.  If  the  County 
Court  Judge  were  at  liberty  to  dismiss  die  claim  that 
may  be  considered  as  destructive  of  the  ownership 
of  the  landlord,  and  I dare  say  would  be.  But  if  his 


power  were  limited  then  to  allowing  the  claim  and 
giving  the  decree,  but  with  the  consequence  of  com 
pensation  for  distui-bance,  I think  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  and  not  destroy  the  ownership,  for  he 
may  still  have  his  land  by  paying  the  penalty  of  en- 
forcing too  large  a rent.  That  of  course  would  be  a 
new  legislation ; and  it  would  be  better  still  if  valua- 
tors— they  should  be  district  valuators—  were  resorted 
to  by  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  case  of  a claim, 
for  rent  and  before  action  brought  it  would  be  better, 
and  that  the  action  being  brought  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  disagreement  between  the  parties  after 
the  case  had  come  before  the  valuator.  If  the  valuator 
had  failed  in  settling  the  disputes  as  to  value  and  rent, 
then  the  case  to  proceed  in  the  usual  legal  way,  the 
County  Court  Judge  having  the  assistance  of  the  valua- 
tor and  the  power  of  giving  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance. 

250.  Then  that  would,  in  fact  be,  that  on  a notice 
to  quit  the  tenant  should  have  the  power  to  call  for 
this  valuation  ? — The  notice  to  quit  would  not  require 
it.  I am  now  speaking  strictly  of  ejectments  for 
rent. 

251.  On  notice  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent  the  tenant  would  have  power  to  call  in  a 
valuator? — Yes ; in  the  first  instance. 

252.  Then,  if  the  landlord  objects  to  the  valuator  or 
declines  to  accept  the  valuation  made,  then  it  comes 
before  a judge  who,  in  that  case,  if  the  landlord  still 
declines  would  have  power  to  give  compensation  for 
disturbance,  the  same  as  is  now  allowed  in  certain 
cases  of  exorbitant  rent? — Yes  ; and  in  cases  of  evic- 
tion for  capricious  disturbance. 

253.  Baron  Dowse. — In  point  of  fact,  your  idea 
would  be  in  cases  where  rent  is  unfairly  high  to  bring 
them  within  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Act  ?— To  bring 
them  within  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Act. 

254.  Subject  to  the  observations  you  have  made  as 
to  the  scale  in  that  3rd  clause  which,  in  some  cases, 
you  think  is  insufficient? — It  should  be  increased, 
giving  much  larger  powers.  Then  the  compensation 
for  improvements  clause  is  also  defective. 

255.  Then,  before  you  leave  clause  3,  you  think  the 
scale  as  to  its  maximum  is  not  high  enough? — Not 
high  enough. 

256.  In  every  one  of  its  branches? — In  every 
branch. 

257.  Chairman. — Then  you  were  going  on  as  to  the 
question  of  improvements? — As  to  the  question  of 
improvements  the  Act  is  more  perfect,  but  still  defec- 
tive. I have  felt  hampered  by  the  state  of  the  law 
where  new  lettings  were  made  between  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord,  such  as  a new  lease  or  a new  tenancy 
created,  the  result  of  which  was,  perhaps,  without  the 
attention  of  either  party  being  called  to  it,  the 
destruction  of  all  his  claim  for  improvements.  That 
should  be  remedied  by  an  enactment  that  no  new 
tenancy  created  between  the  same  parties  should 
destroy  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  for  his 
improvements  in  the  absence  of  an  express  contract 
between  them  to  that  effect.  Very  hard  cases  have 
occurred  where  unconsciously  the  new  tenancy  was 
created,  and  I have  had  to  refuse  compensation  for 
improvements  made  before  the  new  tenancy. 

258.  Baron  Dowse. — In  point  of  fact  what  you 
mean  is  that  the  landlord  should,  in  some  way,  acquire 
the  improvements  as  he  acquii’es  the  tenant-right?— 
He  should  acquire  it  by  purchase,  or  the  result  of  the 
absence  of  agreement  should  be  different  from  its  pre- 
sent legal  effect;  it  should  leave  the  tenant  the 
improvements. 

259.  Chairman. — The  agreement  should  provide 
that  the  former  improvements  should  be  excluded  m 
order  to  have  that  effect,  or  else  they  should  belong  to 
the  tenant? — Yes,  and  I have  felt,  in  the  last  cases, 
unable  to  do  justice  from  that  state  of  the  law. 

260.  Baron  Dowse. — In  some  cases  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  when  the  notice  to  quit  is  served 
and  the  man  is  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  alter 
expires,  there  is  not  a new  tenancy  ? — That  question 
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arose,  but  I did  not  follow  the  English  decision  of 
Baron  Bramwell.  In  one  case  it  was  argued  before 
me,  and  in  the  case  referred  to  whether  it  was  right 
or  not  I did  not.  follow  the  decision.  Where  new 
leases  are  made  in  some  of  the  best  regulated  estates 
in  the  country,  the  effect  is  to  give  up  to  the  landlord 
improvements  to  an  enormous  extent.  Thousands  of 
pounds  I have  known  given  up  that  way. 

261.  Chairman. — The  supposition  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  being,  I suppose,  that  the  claim  of  the  tenant 
continued  ? — Yes. 

262.  I presume,  however,  that  in  many  cases  both 
the  parties  are  aware  of  the  law  and  make  the  new 
bargain  accordingly  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so,  but  I have 
known  cases  where  the  parties  did  not  think  of  it. 

263.  Baron  Dowse. — Such  a circumstance  is  much 
more  likely  to  arise  in  tenancies  from  year  to  year 
than  in  other  cases  ? — Much  more  likely. 

264.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  special  cases 
which  have  come  to  your  knowledge,  even  where  they 
were  settled  afterwards,  which  in  the  commencement 
appeared  to  you  to  be  cases  of  hardship! — Cases  of 
hardship  are  hot  numerous  considering  the  extent  of 
the  county.  Instances  of  that  sort  rarely  occur  on 
large  estates ; they  are  almost  always  settled  out  of 
court.  Large  landlords,  and  their  agents,  seldom  come 
into  court  with  those  cases ; they  occur  more  frequently 
upon  the  small  estates — estates  where  the  landlord 
is  very  much  of  the  same  class  as  the  tenant.  But 
though  the  cases  are  rare;  they  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  make  the  tenantry  feel  the  want  of  security. 

265.  Many  of  those  landlord  are,  I suppose,  persons 
who  reside  at  a distance  ? — Some  are ; but  the  non- 
resident landlords — the  great  absentee  proprietors — 
are  not  the  men  upon  whose  estates  those  cases  most 
frequently  occur. 

266.  I did  not  mean  that ; I presume  many  of  those 
harsh  cases  occur  upon  estates  which  have  been  sold 
in  small  lots  and  purchased  by  men  carrying  on 
business  in  the  towns,  and  living  at  a distance?  — 
Several. 

266a.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they 
most  frequently  occur  on  estates  where  a man  buys 
for  the  purpose’  of  investment? — Yes. 

267.  They  occur  more  frequently  upon  such  estates 
than  upon  the  old  properties  where  kindly  relations 
have  for  years  existed  between  tenant  and  landlord  ? — 
Much  more  frequently.  On  the  subject  of  ejectments 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  I may  mention  a case  which 
occurred  the  other  day,  it  was  a case  that  occurred  in 
my  district,  but  was  brought  in  the  Superior  Courts, 
and  it  led  to  a very  mischievous  tenant-right  meeting 
in  Clonakilty.  Mr.  Shaw  knows  of  that  case.  It  was 
upon  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Hungerford,  the  tenant  was 
evicted  under  an  ejectment  in  the  Superior  Courts. 

268.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  there  a case  in  Dunmanway 
of  the  same  character? — Yes;  and  the  observation  of 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  was  that  it  the  case 
had  been  brought  in  the  County  Court  it  would  have 
been  compromised  like  the  others. 

269.  In  the  County  Court  there  is  no  judgment  by 
default? — There  is. 

270.  Baron  Dowse. — But  even  if  no  defence  be 
taken  by  the  tenant,  still  the  case  comes  before  you  in 
open  court  and  is  adjudicated  upon? — Yes. 

271.  But  in  the  Superior  Courts,  if  there  is  no 
defence ; the  matter  is  disposed  of  in  the  office  and 
never  comes  before  the  court  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

272.  In  addition  to  involving  more  costs? — Yes. 

273.  Chairman. — Those  two  cases  which  you  have 
mentioned — one  near  Dunmanway,  and  the  other  on 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Hungerford — were  they  the  only 
cases  of  actual  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent? — 
Those  were  the  only  cases. 

274.  All  the  other  cases  were  withdrawn  or  settled  ? 
—Yes. 

275.  Baron  Dowse. — Those  cases  of  actions  for 
non-payment  of  rent  are  within  your  ordinary  juris- 
diction; they  are  not  land  cases  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2/6.  Chairman. — In  those  cases  there  is  the  usual 


six  months’  time  for  redemption? — Yes,  and  of  course 
if  by  any  legislative  enactment,  compensation  were  to 
be  given  for  disturbance  in  cases  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  it  would  not  be  just  to  allow  the  sum 
given  to  be  a legal  tender  to  the  landlord  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  property.  That  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  because  it  is  only  upon  his  being  finally 
put  out,  and  the  land  given  up,  that  the  right  to  claim 
compensation  should  arise. 

277.  The  cause  for  giving  him  compensation  was 
his  inability  to  pay  the  rent? — Yes. 

278.  And  if  he  tenders  the  rent  he  proves  his  ability 
to  pay  it? — Yes;  but  besides  that,  the  compensation 
he  receives  may,  perhaps,  be  larger  than  the  amount 
of  rent  due.  Cases  of  that  sort  may  arise,  and  it 
would  be  matter  for  consideration  whether  he  should 
be  allowed,  after  receiving  compensation,  to  go  and 
tender  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  require  to  be 
restored  to  possession.  It  was  apprehended  that  such 
might  be  the  result  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  which  was 
brought  in  during  the  present  session. 

279.  Baron  Dowse. — But  a clause  was  introduced 
to  guard  against  it  ? — Yes. 

280.  Mr.  Shaw.  — In  those  two  cases  of  eviction  for 
non-payment  of  rent  that  you  have  mentioned  the 
rents  were  complained  of  as  excessive?— Yes. 

281.  In  one  case  it  was  37 s.  per  acre? — Yes. 

282.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  diminishing  the  period  for  redemption, 
aud  extending  by  a corresponding  period  the  time  for 
which  the  notice  of  eviction  must  be  given  ?— I do  not 
see  that  any  substantial  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
that. 

283.  Don’t  you  think  that  by  six  months’  time  being 
given  for  redemption  the  bitter  feeling  is  kept  up  until 
the  period  has  expired  ? — I think  the  longer  the  time 
given  the  better  is  the  position  of  the  tenant,  for  the 
greater  is  his  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  a settlement. 

284.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  it  is 
that  it  is  like  two  evictions ; the  tenant  is  first  of  all 
put  out  under  the  decree,  he  may  or  may  not  be  put 
in  as  caretaker,  but  he  is  not  finally  evicted  until  six 
months  after  that? — I should  state  that,  in  my  exper- 
ience, redemption  is  very  rare  indeed,  except  by  the 
action  of  the  mortgagee,  very  rare.  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  worth  legislating  on.  I do  not  think  any 
advantage  would  follow  from  a change.  I never  knew 
any  inconvenience  to  arise  in  that  respect.  The  usual 
course  is  after  the  decree,  if  the  tenants  are  put  out 
and  the  landlord  enters  into  possession  he  is  bound 
to  account  for  the  proceeds  during  the  six  months  as 
part  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  redemption,  if  the 
tenant  redeems. 

285.  Is  that  not  an  awkward  arrangement  ? — Yes, 
and  to  avoid  it  the  landlord  frequently  puts  the  tenant 
back  as  caretaker,  and  makes  him  answerable  for  the 
produce  of  the  land  during  the  six  months. 

286.  But  during  the  six  months  is  not  there  a sort 
of  doubt  whether  he  is  to  be  finally  put  out  or  not? — 
Well,  it  is  a doubt  in  the  tenant’s  favour.  He  has  all 
that  time  to  rally  his  resources.  I think  the  period 
is  long  enough,  but  I certainly  would  not  be  the  party 
to  shorten  it.  ■ 

287.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  it  not  be  better 
to  give  him  the  time  before  he  was  evicted  than  alter, 
and  leave  him  in  actual  possession  of  the  land  until 
the  time  he  finally  leaves  it  ? — It  may  be. 

288.  Would  not  you  think  it  advisable  that  facilities 
should  be  given  to  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  for 
leaving  the  tenant  in  possession  during  the  six  months 
without  endangering  the  landlord’s  right  to  get  the 
land  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  to 
themselves,  and  not  touch  it  by  legislation. 

289.  Is  not  the  present  six  months  right  of  re- 
demption a troublesome  thing  both  lor  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — It  is  troublesome ; and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  do  what  you  suggest. 

290.  That  is,  to  leave  the  tenant  in  occupation  till 
the  six  months  had  expired  ? — Yes.  Under  the  present 
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law  the  landlord  in  many  cases  won’t  put  him  out 
until  the  time  has  elapsed — he  does  not  wish  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  account  for  the 
proceeds. 

291.  Baron  Dowse. — I generally  find  that  if  there 
is  any  chance  of  the  tenant  paying  they  don’t  turn 
him  out,  hut  leave  him  in  for  the  six  months  1— Yes, 
that  is  generally  done. 

292.  Chairman. — You  mentioned  that  cases  of  re- 
demption are  very  rare,  and  that  when  they  occur  they 
are  generally  the  act  of  a mortgagee? — Yes. 

293.  The  mortgagee  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
tenant  and  avails  of  the  tenant’s  right  of  redemption  ? 
— Yes,  and  if  he  redeems  he  sets  up  the  old  tenancy. 
By  the  redemption  he  displaces  the  eviction,  and  is 
put  in  possession  in  the  name  of  the  tenant. 

294.  Baron  Dowse. — Unless  he  is  a mortgagee  by 
deed,  and  in  that  case  he  is  the  assignee  of  the  term, 
and  becomes  in  law  the  tenant  himself? — -Yes. 

295.  Chairman. — Then  on  aproperty  where  the  land- 
lord does  not  allow  assignment  he  might  not  accept 
the  mortgagee  as  his  tenant?— Yes,  but  the  mortgagee 
avoids  that  by  redeeming  in  the  name  of  the  tenant, 
but  for  his  own  security. 

296.  Referring  to  section  4 of  the  Land  Act,  do 
the  cases  of  exception,  in  your  opinion  work  well?— I 
consider  the  - exceptions  are  too  numerous.  I think 
the  briefer  legislation  is  upon  such  subjects  the  better. 
For  instance  the  exception  of  tenants  holding  under- 
leases made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  is  I think 
unadvisable.  I think  a tenant  holding  under  a lease 
made  before  the  Act  ought  to  be  in  the  same  position 
as  one  who  holds  under  a lease  made  after  the  Act.  I 
think  the  right  to  compensation  for  disturbance  ought 
to  go  further,  and  that  it  ought  to  exist  independently 
of  the  length  of  the  term — subject  of  course  to  the' 
discretion  of  the  Judge.  I do  not  see  why  if,  at  the 
termination  of  a thirty-one  years’  lease  compensation 
is  to  be  given  for  disturbance,  it  should  not  be  given 
at  the  termination  of  a lease  for  a longer  period.  The 
same  harshness  would  arise  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the 
other.  I do  not  see  why  the  Judge  should  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  giving  compensation  in  a case  requiring 
it  in  point  of  justice.  1 think  the  limitations  and 
exceptions  are  too  numerous  and  without  sufficientcause. 

297.  The  reason  for  excepting  the  holder  under  a 
lease  for  so  long  a number  of  years,  was,  of  course, 
that  it  was  presumed  he  would  have  been  sufficiently 
compensated  during  his  long  occupation  for  any  im- 
provements he  had  made  ? — W ell,  those  are  theories 
which  I never  find  justified  in  practice.  I think  the 
only  justice  in  those  cases  would  be  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  I think  these  are  troublesome  limitations 
and  too  much  in  the  landlord’s  interest. 

298.  Mr.  Kavanaoii. — They  are  intended  as  a 
premium  for  long  leases,  of  course?— Yes — that  the 
landlord  should  have  an  interest  in  giving  long  leases 
in  order  to  prevent  the  claim. 

299.  Chairman. — What  are  called  the  “Equity 
Clauses  ” of  the  Act,  are  those  which  you  regard  as 
most  valuable — giving  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  the 
power  to  settle  cases? — Yes;  in  my  opinion  those 
clauses  are  very  valuable,  and  if  our  powers  to  com- 
pensate were  larger,  under  those  sections,  we  could 
settle  nearly  every  case  that  came  before  us. 

300.  Baron  Dowse. — It  has  been  said  that  despot- 
ism is  the  best  form  of  government,  if  you  get  a good 
despot? — Yes. 

301.  And  discretion  is  a good  thing  to  be  given  to 
a judge,  if  you  are  sure  he  w-ill  always  exercise  it 
wisely  ?— Well,  it  is  the  last  thing  I would  wish  to 
have,  but  I make  the  observation  merely  because  of 
the  intense  difficulty  of  suggesting  any  tribunal  to 
settle  such  cases. 

302.  You  are  aware  it  is  the  opinion  in  some 
quarters1,1  that  the  Chairmen  have  too  much  power 
under  the  Act?— Well,  it  is  a power  of  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  be  relieved.  I dare  say  the  sugges- 
tion I made  for  its  extension  will  give  dissatisfaction 
to  my  brethren  to  some  extent,  though  I know  very 


well  they  would  willingly  undertake  any  jurisdiction 
that  would  settle  the  difficulties  now  existing.  The 
reason  I made  the  suggestion  was,  that  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  tribunal  which  commands  to  the  same 
extent  the  confidence  of  the  people,  or  whose  decisions 
would  be  more  likely  to  settle  disputes  without  in- 
curring any  odium.  It  was  merely  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  suggesting  any  other  tribunal.  I have 
looked  about  and  considered  what  other  tribunal  would 
give  satisfaction  in  the  arrangement  of  those  disputes, 
and  I do  not  know  of  any. 

303.  Did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  land  question  without  turning  out  the 
tenant  at  all  ? — Yes.  That  would  be  my  own  view. 
My  view  would  be  to  give  perpetuity  of  tenure,  so 
that  the  tenant  might  know  that  he  could  not  be 
turned  out,  so  long  as  he  did  what  was  just  and  right. 
I fear  legislation  to  that  effect  would  be  met  by  this 
formidable  objection,'  that  you  were  thereby  depriving 
the  landlord  of  his  ownership  of  the  land.  The  landlord 
is  the  owner,  after  all,  and  if  he,  having  once  given  his 
land  out  of  his  possession,  is  never  by  any  chance  to 
resume  it,  there  is  a loss  of  ownership.  He  is  no  longer 
the  owner  of  the  land.  He  is  the  Owner  of  a rent- 
charge  or  annuity — possibly  better  off  than  he  was 
before  — still  he  is  not  the  owner  of  the  land.  For 
myself,  I •would  nevertheless  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  it,  but  I am  awai-e  the  objections  to  it  would  be 
very  formidable,  and  I do  not  suggest  it,  because  I 
fear  it  would  meet  with  so  much  opposition. 

304.  You  think  it  could  never  pass  into  a law? — I do. 

305.  But  independent  of  the  opposition  it  would 
meet  with,  would  such  a law  be  just,  in  your  opinion? — 
I think  it  would  be  perfectly  just.  I do  not  see  why 
the  man  who  tills  and  labours  on  the  soil,  whose  in- 
dustry and  skill  makes  that  soil  valuable,  and  who  is 
really  the  person  who  sustains  all  other  classes  of 
society  by  his  labour  and  his  capital  should  not  receive 
the  greatest  possible  consideration.  That  principle  is 
perfectly  consistent,  not,  perhaps,  with  the  idea  of 
ownership,  but  with  that  of  justice  to  the  landlord, 
and  that  justice  would,  I think,  be  quite  as  substantial 
in  the  shape  "of  a fee-farm  rent  or  an  annuity,  as 
giving  him  the  ideal  ownership  of  the  land,  with  often 
disagreeable  consequences. 

306.  Flow  would  you  regulate  the  rent  to  be  paid? 
— I would  regulate  it  very  much  as  it  is  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  as  I understand  it,  except  this,  that  the 
valuation  in  the  south  of  Ireland  should  be  made  by 
some  one  perfectly  independent  both  of  the  landlord 
mid  the  tenant.  There  should  be  a Government  valua- 
tor who,  in  cases  of  dispute  could  be  appealed  to, 
either  by  landlord  or  tenant,  and  his  valuation  should 
be  the  measure  of  the  rent,  subject  to  such  right  of 
appeal  as  should  be  given  by  the  Act.  Thus,  the  rent 
should  not  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  landlord,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  a valuator.  The  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  require  legis- 
lation to  that  effect,  and  for  this  reason,  the  competi- 
tion for  laud  is  so  great,  that  the  landlord  in  very" 
many  cases  cannot  be  just.  Few  landlords  can  resist 
— independent  large  minded  men  may  do  it — but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  landlords  of  the  country  can  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  of  a high  rent  being  offered  by  a 
solvent  tenant,  although  that  rent  is  in  truth  more 
than  he  can  pay,  but  which  he  has  promised  to  give 
because  he  has  no  other  mode  of  existence.  I think 
much  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  that.  In  iny 
opinion,  if  the  lands  were  rented  according  to  a system 
of  valuation,  the  whole  cause  of  the  mischief  would  be 
removed ; the  rent  being  fixed  not  by  the  interests 
or  necessities  of  either  pai-ty,  but  ascertained  as  the 
fair  value  by  a competent  and  trusted  tribunal.  The 
only  difficulty  ls  to  get  the  tribunal,  and  that  certainly 
is  an  immense  difficulty. 

307.  Chairman. — Supposing  you  did  get  the  tri- 
bunal, would  you  fix  the  rent  for  any  period  ? — I would 
fix  it  either  periodically  or  only  when  the  parties 
"disagree  as  to  the  existing  rent. 

308.  Baron  Dowse. — Unless  they  disagreed  as  to 
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the  existing  rent  you  would  take  the  existing  rent, 
and  act  on  it  ?■ — Quite  so. 

309.  But  suppose  they  did  'disagree,  and  that  the 
rent  was  fixed  by  the  valuator  in  the  way  you  pro- 
pose, for  how  long  should  the  rent  continue  at  that 


320.  Did  you  ever  turn  yoiu-  attention  to  the 
subject  of  a peasant  proprietary! — I do  not  think 
it  would  be  a remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things. . . j 

321.  Supposing  what  are  called  the  Bright  Clauses  c 

of  the  Act  were  taken  up,  and  that  something-  was 


figEre ! Would  either  petty  be  et  liberty  to  get  it  clone  on  the  lines  of  these  clauses,  and . that  men  of 
revalued  at  any  time,  or  should  it  remain  unaltered  thrift  and  possessed  of  means,  who  were  able  to 
for  a certain  number  of  years  1— I think  a certain  provide  a portion  of  the  purchase-money  themselves 
penod  of  yeais  would  be  necessary.  That,  of  course,  were  afforded  facilities  for  borrowing  the  remainder 
would  be  a matter  of  detail.  I know  the  opinion  of  and  that  the  legal  expenses  were  to  a certain  TS 
some  parties  is,  that  the  rent  should  vary  according  to  reduced,  might  it  not  in  that  oaso,  on  a sm“  scale  to 


the  times,  but  such  a regulation  I think,  would  fead 
-■to  continual  turmoil  and  dissatisfaction. 

310.  If  the  rent  was  to  remain  unaltered  for 

• certain  time— say  seven,  ten,  or  twenty  years the 

tenant  would  know  what  position  he  was  placed  in  ? 


tried  with  advantage? — On  a small  scale  I think  it 
would  be  oi  immense  advantage,  but  to  resort  to  it  as 
a general  remedy  I think  would  be  an  impossibility. 
I understand  the  suggestion  to  be  this,  that  to  a large 
extent  the  Government  would  take  up  the  land  from 


Yes,  and  he  wouid  take  the  land  for  better  or  worse  the  landlords  (many  of  them  I have  no  doubt  would°be 
dumg  that  tune.  . glad  to  get  rid  of  it),  parcel  it  out  to  the  tenants, 

i S1iV(,  ? f “•  fl2d  “ t mtr  m““er>  lhey  paying  rent  in  the  shape  of  annuities  to  the 

should  the  tenant  be  evicted  m the  event  of  non-pay-  Government.  If  thrifty  industrious  persons  possessed 
ment  oi  rent  f— Certainly.  1 would  not  have  the  of  some  means;  were  aided  to  a large  itent-say  four- 
shghtast  sympathy  with  a man  who  did  not  pay  that  fifths  of  the.  purelmso-money-I  think  legislate  of 
rent, .but  imdei  the  present  sys.em  tenants  offer  rents  that  character  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
rjKT*  ° * *"*  d6d  <*  In  some  «■*  tfe'  tenants  were  not  able  to  pi) 


oi,  Tice  i e i i ,i  . even  a P01^011 01  the  advance,  the  landlords  getting 
312  Do  yon  know  of  eases  where  tenants  bargained  ionr-fifths  of  the  yalue  through  the  tenants  would 

T tr6 hi™'  A?t,“fJ‘ere  J”™*.  b“»  agree  with  them  to  take  the  remaining  one- 

several  oases.  I think  bargammg  of  that  description  fifth  by  a mortgage  of  the  tenant's  interest.  I think 
is  toe  readily  allowed  by  modem  legislation.  It  is  such  a scheme  as  that  would  be  of  immense  advantage 
idle  to  give  protection  to  a tenant  and  then  leave  him  to  landlords  of  a certain  class  and  to  their  tenants  aid 
at  the  macy  of  a landlord  who  may  require  him  to  con-  I believe  many  landlords  would  avail  themselves  of  it 
tac.  himself  out  of  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  county  The  difficulty  is  who  is  to  be  tile  collector  and  res- 
which  the  recent  Act  divides  between  the  land-  ponsible  for  the  rent. 


lord  and  the  tenant.  In  almost  every  case  where  a 
landlord  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  comes  to  deal 
with  a tenant  tlie  tenant  is  got  to  bargain  himself  out 
of  that  statute. 

313.  Would  you  make  such  bargains  illegal? I 

would  ' make  them  illegal  on  the  ground  of  public 
policy. 

314.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  that  there 
should  be  a division  of  the  county  cess  ? — I would. 
Where  the  Legislature  have  considered  it  right  to 
divide  it  there  should  be  no  power  on  the  part  of  a 
tenant  to  bargain  himself  out  of  it. 

315.  As  a general  rule,  who  makes  the  improve- 
ments in  your  district — the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? 

The  invariable  rule  through  Ireland  is  that  the  im- 
provements are  made  by  the  tenant.  In  some  cases 


322.  In  the  case  of  the  tenant  paying  four-fifths  and 
letting  the  remaining  fifth  remain  outstanding  with 
the  landlord,  would  you  make  the  landlord  liable  for 
the  collection  of  the  annuity? — No;  because  he  is 
merely  the  owner  of  one-fndi  of  the  property,  and  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  undertake  tlie  duty 
of  collecting  it  for  that. 

323.  Suppose  the  tenant  has  a substantial  sum  in 
his  baud,  and  able  to  pay  his  share,  and  obtains  a 
loan  of  the  balance,  his  own  share  and  the  loan 
constituting  tlie  purchase-money,  and  the  loan  beiu" 
repayable  by  an  annuity,  and  to  be  paid  off  at  the 
end  of  so  many  years,  would  you  think  that  a useful 
thing? — I think  in  such  cases  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

-324.  But  you  entertain  doubts  as  to  its  feasibilitv 


allowances  are  made,  by  good  landlords,  to  assist  for  settling  the  whole  question?— Yes 

‘ lm?Tenme^S  seldom  made  325-  & would  take  more  than  £200,00.0,000  to 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  purchase  all  the  landlords  out?_Yes-it  would  be 

316.  Are  leases  increasing  in  your  part  of  the  an  impossibility. 

ll?ilerthe7ery  su8S*stion  32G.  Is  the  land  in  West  Cork,  generally  speaking, 
made  by  Lie  O Conor  Don— that  is,  to  avoid  claims  cood  land  <wwl  I-,,-,!  iiuLiJL'* 

under  the  Land  Act.  But  leases  made  in  thi 
become  of  little  value  when  the  times  change. 


3|7;  Mr.  De  Moleyns  told  us  to  day  that  he  is  iu 
ie  haoit  in  land  cases  of  going  himself  personally  and 
viewing  the  place,  whenever  practicable? — Yes;  we 
availably  do  that  whenever  we  can,  and  it  is  most 
satisfactory.  If  the  place  is  at  all  within  , reach  I 
always  do  it,  because  the  evidence  is  generally  so 
tradictory  that  if  we  depended  on  it 
come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion. 


s,  to  avoid  claims  good  land?— Not  good  land,  generally  speaking,  but 
made  in  that  way  the  portions  of  it  that  are  good  are  very  good.  There 
are  many  patches  of  good  land,  with  large  tracts  not 
good. 

327.  Is  there  land  in  the  county. Cork  of  such  'a 
character  that;  even  if  the  tenant  had  it  for  nothing, 
he  could  not  live  on  it  ? — There  are  portions  of 
land  near  the  city,  also  near  Bandon,  Macroom,  and 
other  places,  of  the  very  best  quality.  Nothing 
never  could  could  exceed  tlie  quality  of  tlie  land  upon  portions,  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate,  Lord  Bantry’s, 


farnfi  SIX SS?  ?**,  ‘w™  “ Lori  SwidoA  ,‘J  7 SiiS  y ™“)75 

lessor  to  mtendedf— Yes.  the  Eentry  district,  end  neer  tlie  see,  yea  will 


“ *'  >“'S«  Wof  lend  on  which  a tenent 
tlie  ,)l  f y]l.om  y°u  C0"M  yourself  appoint  for  could  not  exist  iu  a bad  sea 


„„  of  giving  you  practical  assistance  in  those 

■ “ffes 1 always  meet  with  such  assistance  my- 
nW'  , -i|iei'e  are  always  some  persons  willing  and 
awe  t0  assist  me,  and  by  the  aid  they  afford, 
a iiom  the  inspection  of  the  place,  and  from  hearing 
«e  evidence  tendered  by  the  parties,  I think  we 
s nerally  aymre  af  a fair  conclusion.  At  all  events  I 
- iS  v k rt  would  bG  worth  while,  with  our  present 
' to  g0  to  tlle  expense  Of  appointing  a paid 

ci  ® 1 n01’ t le  Pul'pose.  Of  coiirs'e  he  should  be  a high 
-•  ss  of  person  and  well  paid. 


season  even  if  he  had  it  for 
nothing.  I have  seen  a large  tract  near  Castletown, 
thickly  inhabited,  where  the  land  is  of  this  des- 
cription, and  yet  the  tenants  are  most  comfortable' on 
it.  It  surprised  me  very  much;  but  it  is  accounted 
for  by  tlie  fact  that  they  did  not  depend  on  the  land. 
They  paid  their  rents  partly  by  collecting  sand  and 
partly  by  going  to  England  to  labour  during  the 
harvest  season,  and  some  by  fishing.  Thus  : they 
have  several  sorts  of  industry;  they  are  not  wholly 
dependeut  on  the  land. 

'52S.  In  your  opinion  was  much  of  the  distress 
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in  Ireland,  which  has  brought  the  land  question  so 
prominently  to  the  front,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where,  if  the  tenants  had  the  land  for  nothing, 

’ they  could  not  get  a living  out  of  it  ? That  is  my 

^329.  And  the  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  such  as  they  are,  and  the  failure  of  their 
other  means  of  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

330.  In  point  of  fact  any  alteration  of  the  land 
laws  can  only  be  of  benefit  to  those  people  who,  by 
their  thrift  and  industry,  and  owing  to  the  quality  of 
their  land,  can  live  on  the  land  itself,  and  for  such 
persons  legislation  to  the  effect  you  propose  would 
be  sufficient,  and  sufficient  to  meet  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

331.  Whatever  the  law  can  do  the  law  should  do, 
but  what  the  law  cannot  do  must  be  done,  if  it  can  be 
done  at  all,  in  some  other  way  7— Yes.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  sufficient  if  we  had  a good 
measure  of  tenant-right  over  all  Ireland. 

332.  The  same  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  not 
different  in  one  part  of  the  country  from  another  ? — 
Yes. 

333.  I suppose  you  would  prevent  tenants  from 
subletting  and  subdividing1? — Decidedly. 

334.  You  would  give  no  encouragement  to  bad 

farming  ? Certainly  not.  There  is  a special  necessity 

for  preventing  subdivision  and  subletting  in  the  case 
of  a peasant  proprietary.  If  he  were  not  paying  an 
annuity  or  something  of  that  sort,  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  subdivide  as  he  liked,  but  when  a man  has 
to  pay  an  annuity  to  the  Government,  he  should  be 
put  under  restrictions  for  his  own  benefit.  I think 
good  landlordism,  and  a good  measure  of  tenant-right, 
will  be  always  more  beneficial  than  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. It  occurs  to  me  also  that  a difficulty  might  be 
created  in  the  case  of  such  a proprietorship,  if  a man 
wanted  to  buy  a farm,  he  should  have  as  much  money 
as  would  purchase  the  fee-simple,  instead  of  merely 
having  to  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant.  Peasant 
proprietorship  could  never  go  beyond  a limited  extent. 

It  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
never  could  be  a remedy  for  the  wants  of  the  country, 
or  go  beyond  a small  limit. 

335.  The  O’Conok  Don. — Is  not  the  value  of  the 
outgoing  tenant’s  interest  frequently  equal  to  or  even 
greater  than  the  value  of  the. fee1? — Yes. 

336.  Then  would  not  there  be  the  same  difficulty  in 
acquiring  one  as  the  other? — Perhaps  so. 

337.  Baron  Dowse. — What  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  are  already  in  possess- 
ion, not  with  that  of  those  who  are  not  in  possession, 
but  who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  so  in  the  future  ? 
—Yes,  and  to  deal  with  them  strongly  for  their  own 
good,  to  prevent  their  disposing  of  their  land  in  a 
mischievous  manner. 

338.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  holders  of  land  were 
given  that  tenant-right,  it  would  have  such  an  effect 
upon  the  whole  country,  that  even  the  other  classes  of 
the  population  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  would 
more  or  less  participate  in  the  advantage? — Certainly, 
they  would  participate  in  several  ways — they  would 
be  employed  as  labourers,  they  would  receive  better 
wages,  for  they  would  have  a more  solvent  peasantry 
to  employ  them,  and  to  help  them,  and  to  give  them 
assistance  in  any  difficulty  which  might  arise ; you 
would  not  have  the  whole  country  availing  itself  by 
pretended  distress  of  the  real  distress  which  may  exist 
in  portions  of  it;  it  is  that  evil  which  we  want  to 
meet  by  legislation — the  evil  of  false  claims  for  relief, 
false  sympathy  excited,  because  of  the  actual  distress 
in  certain  localities,  and  it  never  can  be  met  until  there 
is  legislation  of  so  advanced  a character — I would  not 
call  it  heroic  legislation— but  it  must  be  legislation  of 
as  advanced  a character  as  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
consistently  with  justice,  anything  less  than  that  will 
be  no  use,  but  if  that  can  be  carried,  I think  we  might 
look  forward  to  a contented  and  prosperous  country, 
for  I believe  the  tenants  are  not  only  well  disposed, 


but  most  anxious  to  settle  down  on  good  terms  with 
their  landlords. 

339.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  consider 
the  labourer’s  question? -The  labourer  at  present  is  to 
a great  extent  independent  of  the  farmer  for  he  is  a 
necessity  and  lie  probably  is  the  best  paid  individual 
in  the  country  just  now.  xA  prosperous  tenantry  will 
always  employ  labour.  To  deal  with  the  labouring  class 
would  require  different  considerations  altogether  ; at 
present  the  labourer  is  better  off  in  many  cases  than 
the  small  tenant-farmer  and  far  more  independent, I think 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  legislate  for  the  labourer ; I think  if  the  great  ten- 
ant question  were  settled  other  matters  would  right 
themselves,  or  that  to  legislate  for  them  will  be  a 
matter  of  no.  great  trouble  or  difficulty. 

340.  There  is  a provision  in  the  Land  Act  for  giv- 
ing them  houses  to  live  in  and  small  plots  of  land?— 
Yes  - that  can  be  simply  provided  for,  the  tenants 
would  do  that  as  a necessity.  Every  tenant  in  good 
circumstances  must  have  his  labourers  living  either  in 
his  house  or  on  his  land ; their  number  is  generally 
small  because  they  work  with  machinery  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  work  is  constant.  A very  beneficial 
change  has  taken  place  in  that  respect  of  late  years,  at 
least  where  the  tenant-farmer  is  well  off,  of  course 
where  he  is  himself  a pauper  the  labourers  suffer  like- 
wise ; but  take  the  case  where  the  tenant-farmer  is 

welloffandprosperoushealwayskeepshislabourers  con- 
stantly employed,  if  he  did  not  he  would  not  have 
them  to  work  for  him  when  he  wanted  them.  In  fact 
the  only  matter  wanted  is  a good  land  law,  all  the  rest 
will  follow. 

341.  You  have  several  large  landed  proprietors  in 

Cork,  Lord  Middleton,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Lord  Bandon  ? — Yes.  ■ . - 

342.  You  say  that  cases  of  hardship  are  ol  rare 
occurrence  upon  such  properties? — Very  rare. 

343.  Then  these  men  act  in  the  manner  in  whicli 
you  say  all  landlords  should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
act  towards  their  tenantry,  so  that  legislation  would 
not  affect  them  in  the  slightest  degree  ? — Yes,  and  it  is 
on  that  account  that  lam  surprised  that  they  are  obtect- 
ing  to  it,  but  they  do  object  strongly  to  the  legislation 
on  sentimental  grounds.  Some  of  the  best  landlords 
that  I know  are  the  men  most  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation of  the  sort,  I know  that  it  is  from  the  teelmg 
that  they  would  prefer  doing  justice  to  the  tenantry 
themselves  and  basing  the  credit  of  it  rather  than 
being  compelled  by  law  to  do  it. 

344.  “ They  are  a law  unto  themselves  t—  res, 

their  position,"  means,  and  character  secure  their  doing 
justice  to  the  tenant ; but  the  smaller  landlords,  many 
of  whom  may  be  and  no  doubt  are  just  as  well  disposed 
to  act  fairly  by  their  tenants,  are  unable  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  the  charges  and  mortgages  which  they 
have  to  meet  upon  their  properties,  and  these  are  the 
persons  who,  unfortunately,  require  to  be  restiained, 
not  in  many  cases  from  the  want  of  good  dispositions 
but  from  the  want  of  means,  as  they  are  unable  to 
act  with  the  same  independence.  How  can  a landl 
who  has  to  meet  annuities  and  interest  on  mortga0 
refuse  a high  rent  when  offered  to  him,  even  when  he 
knows  that  it  is  more  than  the  tenant  could  afioid  to 
pay  ; or  how  can  he,  even  in  times  of  distress,  mat 
any  abatement?  I have  known  estates  where  iJJ 
abatement  of  one-fourth  of  the  rent  during  the  pas 
year  would  have  required  the  owners  to  pay*** 
sum  in  addition  to  the  remaining  three-fourths  in  oi 
to  pay  the  charges  upon  them.  . . , „,„nr(i. 

345.  Not  only  is  that  the  case  but  it  is  cleai,  accoto 
ing  to  legal  decisions,  that  the  position  of  the  land  o 
who  has  mortgaged  his  estates  is  often  such  that  he^ 
not  the  landlord  at  all;  he  is  powerless,  without  to 
consent  of  the  mortgagee,  to  make  an  abatement,  ^ 
the  mortgagee  will  often  not  agree  to  i ^ca  ' 
maybe  asked  then  to  reduce  his  interest  f—tnas  > 
and  these  are  the  cases  where  legislation  is  m 
quired ; and  these  estates,  unfortunately,  aie 
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numerous.  I liave  known  cases  where  the  landlords 
have  offered  the  mortgagees  to  take  up  the  estates  and 
work  them,  and  take  all  they  could  get  out  of  them, 
but  the  mortgagee  refused,  and  told  the  landlord,  “No, 
you  will  have  to  provide  the  interest  for  us.”  A land- 
lord told  me  that  he  offered  the  entire  estate  to  the 
incumbrancers  but  they  would  not  take  it,  and  so 
arrears  must  accumulate,  and  the  result  be  perhaps 
that  the  landlord  will  come  to  the  wall. 

346.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  that  the  large 
landed  proprietors — the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Bandon,  and  others  objected  to  recent  legislation,  and 
you  express  surprise  at  it.  Do  you  think  it  is  odd  that 
they  should  object  to  have  their  property  virtually 
taken  from  them  and  handed  over  to  the  tenants  %— 
What  I said  was,  that  they  object  to  be  compelled  to 
do  by  law  what  they  are  willing  of  themselves  to  do 
voluntarily ; they  say,  “ We  do  not  want  to  be  legis- 
lated for,  we  have  given  our  tenants  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint.” 

347.  Baron  Dowse. — I did  not  understand  you  to 
name  those  noblemen  as  the  actual  individuals  who 
objected.  I understood  you  to  name  them  as  types  of 
the  class,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  would  object  to  it  in  the  slightest  degree  ? 
—Certainly;  I spoke  of  the  class,  not  of  the  individuals. 
What  I say  is,  that  these  persons  oppose  legislation  not 
with  a view  of  oppressing  the  tenants  but  from  a senti- 
mental grievance,  as  I regard  it ; they  "object  to  be 
compelled  to  do  what  they  are  willing  to  do  volun- 
tarily. 

348.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  call  it  mere  senti- 
ment to  object  to  the  ownership  of  your  property 
being  taken  away  from  you?— No;  I think  loss  of 
ownership  would  be  in  many  cases  a grievance,  but  in 
the  case  that  I refer  to,  it  is  to  a large  extent  a senti- 
mental grievance,  for  the  landlords  never  get  more 
than  the  rent  of  their  lands,  so  their  circumstances 
would  not  be  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  ; in  fact 
they  would  be  better  off  by  knowing  the  amount  they 
would  be  safe  to  get ; they  could  regulate  their  ex- 
penses, instead  of  being  left  to  the  chances  and  risks 
of  a tenant  who  could  pay  them  in  one  year-,  but  would 
leave  them  deficient  in  another. 

349.  That  is  looking  at  the  question  from  a money 
point  of  view  merely  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  beyond  the 
money  question  I call  it  simply  sentimental. 

350.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  have  you  been  Chair- 
man of  the  West  Riding  of  Cork  ? — Since  the  year 
1872. 

351.  You  therefore  have  had  a long  time  to  study 
the  working  of  the  Land  Act? — I have. 

352.  The  cases  of  hardship  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, occurred  in  four  different  places  in  the  county  ? 
—Yes. 

353.  And  the  occurrence  of  those  cases  naturally 
affected  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country? — Very  much,  one  strong  case  would  affect 
the  whole  district. 

354.  Do  you  thiuk  they  have  created  a feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  insecurity? — Yes,  there  has  been  a 
very  great  deal  of  mischief  occasioned  by  these  cases. 

355.  Has  it  created  a feeling  even  in  the  minds  of 
tenants  of  the  best  landlords? — Yes,  for  they  do  not 
know  what  may  occur  at  any  time — a new  agent  may 
he  appointed,  or  the  death  of  the  owner  may  put  them 
m the  power  of  a person  who  would  act  in  a similar 
way,  they  are  liable  to  it  even  with  the  best  of  land- 
lords ; a bad  agent  may  do  infinite  mischief. 

356.  Do  you  know  much  as  to  the  rent  of  land  in 
the  West  of  Cork? — No,  the  rent  does  not  much  come 
before  me,  except  in  cases  of  land  claims,  I have  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  it. 

, T"  -hfave  yon  any  knowledge  whether  the  rents 
ere  high  in  that  part  of  tire  country  ? — My  opinion  is 
_uit  as  a rule  where  the  acreage  is  English  as  in  Cork, 
tl 6 T^i  *S  ^ker  than  where  the  measurement  is  by 
e Irish  acre.  An  acre  is  an  acre,  but  when  you  come 
Pa)’  your  rent  for  fifty  acres  English,  it  may  look 
eiy  1,easonable,  but  if  this  were  converted  into  Irish 


acres,  then  that  rent  may  look  high  when  you  consider 
that  the  Irish  acre  is  nearly  equal  to  two  English. 

358.  What  is  the  acreage  which  generally  prevails 
in  Cork  ? — The  English  acre  in  every  part  of  Cork, 
but  in  Limerick  and  Clare  it  is  by  the  Irish  acre,  and 
the  landlords  in  consequence  lose  by  this  considerably, 
because  people  don’t  calculate  accurately  on  the 
. difference  in  measurement. 

359.  Do  you  know  whether  the  practice  of  selling 
the  good  will  of  farms  is  pretty  general  in  your  district, 

with  the  pel-mission  of  the  landlords  of  course? Well 

latterly  it  has'  not  been  general,  I may  almost  say  it 
has  not  occurred  at  all,  because  latterly  the  people  have 
not  had  money  to  purchase. 

360.  Tliat  is  during  the  last  two  years  I suppose  %— 
Yes. 

361.  Before  that  was  it  a common  thing? — Well,  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  it  existed. 

362.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  land  by  tenants, 
of  course  you  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a Commission  appointed  by  which  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed?-— Yes. 

363.  In  that  way  there  would  be  a medium  for 
collecting  the  money  from  the  tenants  afterwards  ? — 
Y es  ; no  doubt  that  would  meet  many  difficulties,  and 
if  it  could  be  carried  out  the  effects  of  a peasant  pro- 
prietorship would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
country ; you  would  create  a valuable  class  of  men 
whose  industry  would  be  stimulated  by  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  interest,  and  having  a permanent 
stake  in  the  country  the  creation  of  such  a class  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit,  and  when  I objected  to  it  as 
a remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  it  was  only 
because  I was  persuaded  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
carrying  it  out. 

364.  You  objected  to  it  as  I understand  as  the  sole 
remedy,  but  as  part  of  the  plan  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  country  you  would  approve  of  it?— I would  ap- 
prove of  it  as  part  of  the  plan  if  it  could  be  carried 
out ; it  would  be  of  advantage,  as  most  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  suggested  would  be. 

365.  You  would  get  rid  of  those  estates,  many  of 
which  are  incumbered  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of 
their  value,  and  also  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  entails  and 
settlement  ? — Yes,  whenever  it  could  be  done  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  I think  you  would  get  many  landlords 
who  would  be  quite  willing  to  sell. 

366.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  in  your  opinion  to 
give  them  facilities  for  selling  their  properties,  and 
getting  over  the  difficulties  of  entails  and  settlements  ? 
— The  greatest  possible  advantage.  The  landlords  are 
now  in  many  cases  in  a most  unenviable  position, 
endeavouring  to  collect  their  rents  from  people  who 
cannot  pay,  and  they  are  deterred  from  attempting  a 
sale  by  the  apprehension  that  their  estates  would  not 
fetch  anything  like  their  value,  but  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  anything  near  their  value  from 
the  Government  or  otherwise,  they  would  go  into  the 
market  at  once. 

367.  In  your  long  experience  of  the  tenantry  of  the 
county  Cork,  do  you  find  any  difficulty  on  their  part 
to  making  a fair  and  reasonable  settlement  with  their 
landlords  ? — I find  them  as  a rule  singularly  reasonable ; 
so  long  as  they  could  borrow  or  obtain  from  any  source 
the  means  of  paying  their  rents  they  never  objected  to 
pay  them;  never  objected  until  all  resources  failed, 
until  the  banks,  the  money  lenders,  and  every  other 
source  stopped ; as  long  as  they  could  obtain  money 
from  any  quarter,  or  get  the  means  of  payment  they 
did  so ; there  was  not  the  slightest  indisposition  to  pay 
their  rents,  nor  is  there  now  amongst  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  the  slightest  indisposition  in  my  opinion  to 
pay  as  a rule. 

368.  In  point  of  fact  is  it  not  the  case,  right  or 
wrong,  that  the  tenant  from  year  to  year  wishes  in 
most  cases  to  live  and  die  on  the  land? — He  does; 
that  is  the  general  feeling,  and  he  will  pay  his  rent  as 
long  as  he  can  and  promises  to  pay  frequently  more 
than  he  is  able,  and  in  that  he  wants  protection. 

369.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  reduction  was 
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made,  as  a rule,  in  tlic  rents  in  the  west  of  your 
country  ? — No  reduction  at  all ; not  even  in  these 
extreme  cases  that  came  before  me ; I had  to  give  de- 
crees for  the  whole  rent. 

370.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  the  labourers 
were  well  off  in  Cork.  I take  it  that  refers  to 
Labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  ? — Yes. 

371.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  county? — Well,  no. 

372.  You  don’t  know  the  parts  of  the  country  above 
Dunmanway  ? — I do  not. 

373.  Are  you  aware  that  a labourer  there  only  re- 
ceives about  3s.  per  week  ? — I am  aware  that  the 
labourer  is  paid  something  very  low,  something  like 
6d.  per  day ; wages  have  been  miserably  low  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

374.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  suffering  there 
last  winter  was  very  great  1— Yes ; the  labourer  has 
suffered  greatly,  but  not  so  much  during  last  winter 
for  to  a large  extent  they  were  employed  on  the  public 
works  and  the  landlords  were  very  active  and  prompt, 
in  getting  up  works  which  gave  employment  so  that  I 
don’t  think  there  has  been  exceptional  suffering  on 
that  account  but  up  to  the  time  that  the  public  works 
were  commenced  there  was  distress.  I was  told  that 
every  labourer  in  the  vicinity  of  Bantry  was  in  full 
employment  early  in  January  last. 

375.  I gather  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  Land 
Act  as  it  stands  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection 
to  the  tenant? — I am  fully  convinced  that  it  does  not. 

Baron  Dowse. — Are  not  you  also  convinced  that 
it  has  nevertheless  done  a great  deal  of  good  ? — I am 
convinced  that  as  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  done 
immense  good ; it  has  caused  the  tenantry  to  look  for 
legal  redress  for  their  wrongs  and  prevented  to  a great 
extent  agrarian  disturbance.  I don’t  know  any  Act, 
in  my  opinion,  which  has  conferred  so  much  good  upon 
the  country  as  the  Land  Act  has  done,  but  of  course 
it  is  only  natural  that  its  shortcomings  should  be  com- 
mented upon  while  its  advantages  are  to  a certain 
extent  forgotten. 

376.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  whether  the  land- 
lords lay  out  as  much  money  as  they  ought  to  do  in 
improvements  on  their  land  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act? — -'Well,  I know  their  theory  is  that  they 
have  not  the  same  inducements  now  to  lay  out  money 
as  they  had  formerly,  but  that  is,  perhaps,  more  a 
theory  of  theirs  than  anything  else,  because  I find  that 
improving  landlords  are  improving  still.  They,  no 
doubt,  say  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  is  the 
tenant’s  interest  to  improve  rather  than  the  landlord’s, 
but  I don’t  think  that  that  theory  has  had  any  prac- 
tical effect. 

377.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Has  there  been  more  or 
less  a tendency  to  increase  the  rents  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — I think  rents  were  not  increased 
so  much  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  they  were 
since  the  years  1853-54,  and  up  to  1870. 

378.  Do  you  think  that  the  Land  Act  had  any  ten- 
dency one  way  or  the  other  to  induce  the  landlords  to 
raise  the  rents?— I don’t  think  it  had  any  effect  at  all 
to  induce  them  to  raise  the  rents.  I think  the  Act 
has  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  tenant  a facility  for  bor- 
rowing money.  The  tenant’s  interest  is  looked  upon  as 
more  secure,  and  he  can  get  into  debt  with  more  facility. 

379.  Has  the  Land  Act  any  tendency  to  prevent 
landlords  raising  their  rents  1— I should  say  that  it  has 
a deterring  effect.  I think  it  has  had  a considerable 
effect  in  that  way. 

380.  Yousaid  in  thecommencement  of  your  evidence 
that  many  cases  of  ejectment  that  came  before  you 
were  cases  in  which  the  landlord  wanted  to  raise  the 
rent  or  to  resume  possession  of  the  land — which  of 
these  classes  of  cases  would  you  consider  the  more 
numerous? — I think  the  cases  in  which  he  wanted  to 
get  the  land  into  his  own  possession. 

381.  Have  you  found  any  cases  since  the  Land  Act 
in  which  the  landlords  were  anxious  to  consolidate 
holdings  ? — I have  had  cases  of  the  sort,  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  they  proceeded  from  the  Land  Act. 


382.  Then  you  don’t  think  that  the  Land  Act  has 
any  tendency  in  that  direction  to  induce  landlords  to 
consolidate  holdings? — Well,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  had  any  such  effect. 

383.  Do  you,  as  a rule,  give  the  tenant  the  maximum 
compensation  that  can  be  given  under  the  different 
clauses  of  the  Act  ? — I do.  I regard  the  maximum  as 
the  compensation,  subject  to  be  reduced  by  circum- 
stances. If  there  is  nothing  to  justify  an  eviction,  if 
there  is  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  . the  tenant  to  justify 
the  eviction,  I consider  myself  bound,  and  in  fact  I wil- 
lingly give  the  maximum,  for  I don’t  think  it  is  too 
much. 

384.  And  you  consider  the  maximum  prim  a facia 
what  you  are  to  give  unless  there  are  circumstances 
which  should  induce  you  to  diminish  it  ? — Certainly  ■ 
because  the- maximum  at  present  is  small  where  the 
eviction  is  capricious  and  unjustifiable. 

385.  You  mentioned  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
landlords  turned  out  tenants  and  paid  them  the  com- 
pensation you  awarded,  and  then  got  larger  sums  from 
other  tenants  for  the  same  farms  ?— Yes. 

386.  How  many  instances  of  that  sort  have  come 
before  you? — Not  many. 

387.  Have  there  been  half  a dozen? — I should  say 
half  a dozen  or  more.  I should  mention  that  what 
they  got  from  the  other  tenants,  was  a matter  of 
surmise.  The  cases  I mentioned  just  now  were  cases 
in  which  I - had  myself  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  they  paid. 

388.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  case  in  many  cases 
of  eviction  that  came  before  you? — Well,  they  all 
occurred  I think  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the 
tenant  at  an  increased  rent  or  to  get  the  land  where 
the  landlord  was  of  the  same  class  and  wanted  it  for 
his  own  family. 

389.  Do  you  think  that  in  many  cases  the  landlords 
who  so  acted  got  a larger  sum  from  the  incoming 
tenant  than  you  gave  as  compensation  ? — I am  sure 
they  did  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

390.  Chairman. — When  you  speak  of  converting  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  into  a perpetuity  that  of 
course  would  be  taking  away  the  property  from  the 
landlord? — It  would  take  away  the  ownership. 

391.  Would  you  propose  that  the  landlord  should 
receive  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  property! 
— Well,  I myself  would  not  venture  on  such  legislation 
because  I believe  the  objection  to  it  would  be  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  Act  however 
beneficial  which  had  that  element  in  it,  therefore  I 
shape  my  evidence  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
ownership  of  land  in  the  landlord  in  every  case ; I 
believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  any  .legislation 
which  would  take  it  away;  though  I regard  it  as  I 
said  merely  as  a sentimental  grievance  I know  that 
will  not  be  the  opinion  entertained  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  considered.  I would  therefore  propose 
legislation  which  would  preserve  the  ownership,  and 
yet  substantially  give  security  to  the  tenant,  and  I 
think  that  can  be  accomplished  by  making  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  deal  unjustly  so  seriously 
expensive  as  that  very  few  would  venture  upon  it.  If 
I thought  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  out  I would 
prefer  the  other  legislation  for  I have  myself  no  regard 
whatever  for  that  sentimentid  feeling  where  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the  tenantry 
are  concerned  because  I believe  that  no  substantial 
grievance  is  suffered  where  the  landlord  gets  his  rent, 
but  has  not  the  power  of  changing  liis  tenant.  Of 
course  if  the  annuity  were  not  paid  the  ownership 
returns;  it  is  an  ownership  suspended  merely  while 
the  rent  is  paid,  but  I think  any  attempt  to  carry  such 
an  Act  would  be  hopeless.  Tenant-right  would  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  it,  and  I think  such  a tenant-right 
would  satisfy  the  people. 

392.  But  would  you  propose  that  tenant-right 
should  be  uniform  over  the  country,  and  not  vary  » 
different  places,  and  would  you  make  it  compulsory ! 
— I would  make  it  compulsory,  and  the  law  of  the 
land.  I would  ascertain  the  best  description  of  tenant- 
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right,  and  I would  make  it  compulsory  all  over  the 
land. 

393.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  in  your  district, 
and  all  over  Ireland,  landlords  who,  by  their  care  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  deal  with  their  propertied, 
have  improved  the  condition  of  their  tenants  very 
ihuch  ? — Certainly. 

394. ' Do  you  think  that  these  landlords  would  be 
able  to  continue  the  same  system  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements, if  the  Ulster  Tenant-right  were  adopted  1 
—My  opinion  is  that  they  could. 

: 395.  That  would  be  done,  I presume,  by  mutual 
agreement  as  to  increasing  the  rent  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  ? — Yes.  I think  the  adoption  of  the 
Ulster  Tenant-right  would  have  no  effect  in  alienating 
the:  landlord  from  his  tenantry;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  say  it  would  make  the  landlord  and  tenant  more 
united,  and  improve  and  consolidate  the  relationship 
between  them,  and  make  the  link  of  connexion  more 
binding.  It  is  the  discontent  of  the  tenant  alienates 
the  landlord.  If  you  once  adopt  a good  system  of 
tenure,  satisfactory  to  the  tenants,  the  landlords  will 
have  more  satisfaction,  more  pleasure  in  their  estates, 
more  profit,  whether  from  sale  or  otherwise,  and  he 
will  benefit  fully  to  the  same  extent  as  the.  tenant, 
and,  1 believe,  to  a larger  extent. 

396.  In  mentioning  the  peasant  proprietory  ques- 
tion, I understood  you  to  speak  "against  very  small, 
holdings  ? — Yes.  Very  small  holdings,  I thought, 
would  be  soon  absorbed ; however,  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  limit  them  by  legislation.  I 
think  peasant  proprietorship  should  be  given  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  I don’t  think  small  holders  should 
be  discouraged.  There  is  an  apprehension  that  the 
very  small  holders  would  be  improvident.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  the  result ; but  I don’t  think  it  would 


be  fair  to  proceed  on  the  apprehension  that  every  man  Sept,  i,  isso. 

who  purchased  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  his  holding  would  p 

lose  it  again.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  let  every  Ferguson, Esq. 
man  who  wished  to  purchase  his  farm,  large  or  small ; q.c.h  ’ ’ 

they  should  all  receive  the  same  encouragement. 

397 . You  think  that  small  farmers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  proprietors  ? — Yes.  I think  that 
to  give  them  anything  that  would  give  the  tenant  an 
interest  in  the  country  would  be  of  immense  value.  I 
don’t  care  how  small— if  it  were  only  a house,  it  would 
be  of  use. 

398.  You  would  let  such  persons  become  proprie- 
tors, and  let  the  members  of  the  family  labour  for 
other  farmers,  and  by  such  means  assist  in  their  sup- 
port 1- — Yes. 

399.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  labouring’ 
men  who  have  means  by  which  they  could' pur  chase 
very  small  holdings? — Yes;  I know  that  is  the  case. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  until  now  to  mention  it ; but 
there  are  many  labourers,  I am  aware,  in  the  country 
who  are  industrious,  and  who  could  purchase.  I know 
an  instance,  in  my  own  district,  of  a labourer  paying 
£105  for  a plot  of  eight  acres. 

400.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is,  for  the  tenant-right  of 
it  ?— Yes.  He  paid  £105,  which  he  earned  as  a herds- 
man on  the  same  estate ; and  that,  I should  say,  would 
be  one  of  many  cases.  He  gave  it  for  the  tenant- 
right  ; and,  if  lie  could  have  got  tlie  fee,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  much  more  valuable  to  him.  I am  sure 
there  are  a great  many  cases  in  which’labourers  would 
be  able  to  purchase  small  holdings,  and  I therefore  say 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  limit  the  peasant  proprietoiy.  I 
would  extend  it  to  all  holders,  large  and  small,  even 
to  the  purchaser  of  one  acre. 

[The  Commission  was  adjourned  to  the  following 
-morning.] 
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SECOND  DAY — THURSDAY,  2nd  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 


Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  William  Shaw,  Esq.,M.p. 


Right  Hon. 

Henry 

Ormsby. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Ormsby,  Judge  in  the  Land  Court,  examined. 


401.  Baron  Dowse. — I believe  it  is  part  of  your 
duty,  as  Judge  of  the  Land  Court,  at  the  present 
time,  to  discharge  the  business  that  was  formerly 
done  by  Master  Fitzgibbon,  with  reference  to 
receivers  1 — It  is,  that  is,  with  reference  to  receivers, 
but  there  is  other  business  of  his  which  I have  not, 
as  to  local  accounts  and  other  things. 

402.  Who  does  these? — It  is  done  by  the  Local 
Government  auditor  I think. 

403.  At  all  events  you  do  not  do  it  ? — No,  it  is  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

404.  Do  you  entirely  look  after  the  receiver 
business  or  does  Judge  Flanagan  do  any  part  of  it  ? — 
No,  he  does  none  of  it.  The  enactment  of  the 
statute  is  that,  while  there  are  two  Land  Judges, 
the  junior  for  the  time  being  shall  have  that  duty,  and 
the  other  business  is  distributed  accordingly. 

405.  But  the  duty  so  discharged  by  you  is  dis- 
charged quite  distinct  and  apart  from  your  ordinary 
duties  as  Land  Judge? — Oh,  quite  distinct.  It  is,  I 
should  say,  more  as  a Judge  of  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion. 

406.  Have  all  the  receivers  that  are  appointed  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Chancery  Division,  to  pass  their 
accounts  before  you  ? — They  have  before  my  ex- 
aminer. 

407.  Subject  to  any  question  that  may  arise  for 
yourself  ? — If  any  question  arises  it  is  referred  to  me. 

408.  Any  application  that  is  made  for  a reduction 
of  rent  is  made  to  you,  in  the  first  instance? — It 
is  made  to  me  in  the  fust  instance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  lunacy  cases,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
disposes  of  these  applications  himself,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  ; but  in  other  cases  the  memorials 
are  addressed  to  me.  Some  used  to  be  sent  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Ball,  and  his  opinion  was  that,  I being  a 
judge,  not  an  officer  of  the  Court,  they  should  not  go 
to  him  to  be  sent  forward,  but  that  they  should  be 
addressed  to  me,  and  he  frequently  sent  back  memo- 
rials directing  the  people  to  address  the  memorials  to 
me  and  not  to  him. 

409.  "What  about  minor  matters? — I have  them 
and  all  ordinary  causes. 

410.  When  a receiver  is  appointed  in  an  ordinary 
cause  or  action  does  the  matter  come  before  you  in 
reference  to  him? — I have  in  fact  the  control  of 
the  receivers  and  the  management  of  the  estates. 

411.  I observe  by  the  newspapers  (for  that  is  really 
the  only  means  of  information  I have  on  the  subject) 
that  a great  number  of  applications  have  been  made 
to  you  recently  for  abatements  of  rent  ? — Oh,  very 
many.  They  were  very  numerous  indeed. 

412.  And  you  have  entertained  a great  number  of 
these  applications  favourably? — I think  in  a very 
great  majority  of  eases.  In  fact,  if  you  allow  me  to 
say  so,  the  cases  which  I did  not  entertain  favourably 
were  cases  where  I thought  that,  although  losses  had 
been  sustained  by  the  complaining  tenants,  they  were 
still  well  able  to  pay  the  rents.  I think  they  have 
nearly  discontinued  these  applications,  because  I put 
it  on  this  ground,  that  the  more  I felt  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  applications  of  the  poorer  tenants  for  an 
abatement  the  less  scope  there  would  be  for  generosity 
in  the  case  of  rich  ones. 

413.  I observed  that  in  one  remarkable  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  applied  for  an  abatement,  and  I 
believe  proved  that  he  had  lost  by  the  farm,  but  had 
perfectly  good  means  of  paying  the  rent  from  other 
sources,  you  did  not  entertain  that  application  ? — No. 


A very  generous  landlord  might  perhaps  entertain 
a case  of  that  kind  favourably  if  he  had  funds,  but 
we  are  not  generally  in  that  position. 

414.  The  very  meaning  of  a receiver  being  appointed 

over  an  estate  is,  in  fact,  from  the  inability  of  the 
inheritor  to  be  able  to  pay  the  demands  upon  it — is  not 
that  so  ? — Except  in  minor  cases. 

415.  Do  you  require  notice  of  these  applications  to 
be  served  on  the  inheritor  and  on  the  incumbrancers? 
— Oh,  yes,  a summons  is  issued.  It  is  done  by  a 
summons,  both  to  the  owner  and  the  incumbrancers, 
or  a certain  class  of  them,  for  I might  mention  that 
whenever  I appoint  a receiver  I direct  the  person 
having  carriage  of  the  proceedings  to  inform  me 
who  he  considers  it  right  should  be  served  with  notice 
in  those  matters,  so  as  not  to  have  the  estate  onerated 
with  the  expense  of  serving  a great  number  of  persons 
unnecessarily.  These  are  the  persons  that  are 
served,  and  the  owner  is  always  served.  W e endeavour 
to  have  the  estate  sufficiently  represented,  both  as  to 
owners  and  incumbrancers. 

416.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  by  the  year  would 
represent  in  round  numbers  the  estates  that  come  before 
you  ? — I have  got  a circular  or  return  on  the  subject  pre- 
pared, thinking  that  you  would  like  to  be  informed  of 
these  things.  I have  here  the  number  of  receiver's 
appointed  by  the  Land  Judges  during  1879,  62;  and 
then  there  is  a note,  “ IJp  to  1st  September,  1880, 
94.”  That  calls  attention  to  the  very  great  increase 
that  there  is  in  the  number  of  receivers  during  this 
year.  It  was  62  for  the  whole  of  last  year,  and  up  to 
the  1st  of  September,  1880,  it  was  94. 

417.  That  document  is  made  up  to  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

418.  What  rental  would  that  represent? — Then  I 
have  to  mention,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  there  are 
other  receivers  appointed  by  some  of  the  other  Judges, 
because  under  the  Judicature  Act  all  the  Judges  of 
the  Chancery  Division  can  appoint  receiver's  if  they 
think  proper.  They  have  the  alternative  either  to 
appoint  a receiver  and  to  keep  the  accounting  and  the 
whole  control  of  the  receiver  if  they  think  proper.  If 
they  do  they  must  make  an  order  to  that  effect. 
They  have  also  the  power,  which  they  generally 
exercise,  of  sending  it  on  to  me,  and  even  if  they 
appoint  a receiver  themselves — the  Vice-Chancellor 
more  frequently  than  any  of  the  others  appoints  a 
receiver — the  matter  does  not  stop  with  him  unless  he 
makes  an  order  keeping  it  there.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  been  in  the  habit  in  exceptional  cases  of 
appointing  a receiver.  I call  a case  an  exceptional 
one  in  this  sense — that  if  there  has  been  an  agent  of 
an  estate  for  many  years,  and  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty dies,  and  the  minor  is  made  a ward  of  the 
court,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  very  anxious  that  the 
estate  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and 
does  not  send  the  thing  for  competition  before  me  at 
all.  But  that,  I think,  is  the  exception.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  as  far  as  I know,  has  never  yet  appointed 
a receiver.  He  seems  to  consider  that  the  duty 
should  devolve  on  me,  and  he  has  never,  I think, 
appointed  a receiver  himself.  Judge  Flanagan,  I 
think,  always  sends  them  to  me.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor appoints  some,  but  not  all.  For  that  reason 
I thought  it  necessary  to  explain  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  you  how  many  receivers  were  appointed  by 
the  other  Judges  of  the  Chancery  Division.  Then  the 
next  piece  of  information  is — the  receivers  previously 
appointed,  and  still  under  the  Land  Judges,  are  419- 
We  have  an  increase,  but  those  whom  we  found  there, 
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and  who  are  there  still,  are  enumerated  here.  The  selves  as  in  a stite  of  „ . . 

total  number  of  receivers  under  the  Land  Judges  county  destitution,  except  m one 

at  the  end  of  1879  was  481.  That  takes  in  the  whole  428.  I suppose  the ■ countv  Tw™l  „ . 

number.  Some  of  the  others  had  ceased  to  act  and  Donegal,  fit  is  rather  an  Exception  *~Tt  ty 

others  been  added,  but  we  have  considerably  more  than  429.  I suppose  the  nrinnioal  n,Li,0,'.  r 

we  began  with.  This  return  then  states  the  number  of  for  abatement  came  from  Munster  and  Connaught 
lettings,  which  I take  it  you  do  not  mean  to  inquire  Oh,  I should  say  so ; certainly  aught 


430.  Do  you  find  as  a rule  that  the  rents  are  reason- 
able or  the  contrary,  I mean  the  rent  a tenant  has 
undertaken  to  pay?— Well,  if  you  take  the  only  test 
you  can  have,  and  it  is  hardly  a very  satisfactory  one 
that  is  the  tenement  valuation — they  are  certainly 
sometimes  very  much  in  excess  of  that,  but  I have 


into  now ; and  the  next  item  is  as  to  the  question 
which  Baron  Dowse  put  to  me.  The  gross  rental  of 
estates  in  charge  of  receivers  when  the  accounts  were 
passed  in  1879  was  £438,249.  Of  course  it  would  be 
a good  deal  more  this  year,  for  I can  tell  you  that 
there  is  a considerable  increase  since. 

410.  Then,  .m  I to  take  it  that  in  round  numbers,  often  found  thenTprettJ  fiKS  even  some 
Judge  Ormsby  you  enter-tarn  applications  mtk  respect  times  a trifle  unde? it,  but  as  a general  rule  the  rents 
to  remrssrons  of  rent  and  other  thrngs  for  very  nearly  are  certainly  higher  than  the  tenement  valuation 
if  ^ Vj? ,Pu  ™“™^Well,  the  lunacy  cases  431.  Tire  majority  of  those  rvho  make  applications 
bemg  deducted,  it  would  not  be  so  much.  to  you  for  abatements,  I suppose,  base  the"  appH  “ 

rmn0raioi_T  h "P™1'*  of  ‘ions  on  the  bad  harvests  and  failure  of  crops  l-dThree 

MOO, 000  I should  think  it  would  be  a.  much  as  successive  bad  seasons,  and,  particularly  the  Muie  rf 
™at-  the  last  harvest. 

421.  Could  you  say  lrow  many  applications  youhad  433.  Do  they  make  any  ease  as  a rule  upon  the 
for  abatements  of  rent  wrtlrm  the  last  twelve  mentis  ? ground  that  the  rent  is  excessive  or  too  hivh  indenen 
-Indeed  1 oorrld  not  do  that.  But  I sit  twrce  a week,  dent  bad  of  seasons  1-Tl.ey  very  freqnentlf  mrTe  £ 
and  I think  I would  say,  as  a general  proposition,  that  point.  They  show  me  the  Poir  llw  vaLtZ  Zf 

I never  sit  without  having  some  application  of  the  what  their  - — • • ’ - ■ - • 


rent  is,  and  of  course  it  does  enter  into 
my  consideration  if  the  rent  appears  to  me  to  be  too 
high. 

433.  If  it  appears  too  high  in  comparison  with  the 

valuation  it  is  an  element  in  your  decision  of  course  ? 

Of  course. 

434.  Now  are  these  applications  more  numerous 


kind.  They  are  continually  before  me. 

422.  Then,  the  principle  you  act  upon,  I suppose,  in 
granting  a reduction  of  rent  is  after  hearing  all  the 
parties,  when  you  are  satisfied  that  a party  is,  in  fact, 
unable  to  pay  and  has  no  other  resources  ? — Yes. 

423.  Then,  you  take  into  consideration  whether  you 

ought  not  to  make  an  abatement  *-It  is  right  to  men-  lately  than 
Iron  what  my  powers  are  upon  the  subject,  lu  minor  of  numberst-I  think  they  are  fewer  lately  but  Zt 
matters  I have  complete  power  to  do  wl, at  I think  probably  arises  from  this,  that  this  is  noteiacHv  the 
proper,  there  being  no  competent  person  to  take  care  time  for  paying  rents  y 

ofit  except  the  court  . ' 435.  It  is  May  and  November, 

42-1.  y ou  act,  m fact,  as  the  landlord  would  ? — As  tember  I suppose  ? Yes 
I think  a considerate  landlord  ought  to  act.  The  Lord  "w*  - 
Chancellor  does  the  same  in  lunatic  matters.  But  in 
the  case  of  other  estates,  as  where  a receiver  i 


or  March  and  Sep- 

436.  I suppose  applications  to  you  now  for  abate- 
ments, in  respect  of  the  March  and  May  rents,  would 
be  made  about  June  or  July?— Generally  the  rule  is 
that  we  allow  them  until  the  fifth  month. 

437.  Do  you  know  what  the  hanging  half-year  is  ? 


pointed  in  an  administration  suit,  or  any  case  of  the 
kind,  the  Court  has  always  disclaimed  the  right  to  wipe 
away  arrears  or  make  abatements  without  the  consent 

of  the  persons  interested  It  was  Sir  Masiere  Brady  438.  They  have  a term  in  the  north  of  Ireland— I 
who  laid  down  the  rude  that  all  the  Court  could  do  in  don't  know  whether  you  know  it,  you  know  a rood 
such  a case  was,  that  if  they  thought  the  owners  or  deal  about  the  north— or  whether  it  prevails  mnclr 
the  mcnmbrancers  were  unreasonable,  they  would  not  before  you-they  call  a man  an  English  tenant  that 
make  their  own  officer  responsible  for  collecting  a pays  up  to  the  last  gale  day  ?— Yes. 


their  own  officer  responsible  for  collecting 
greater  quantity  of  rent  than  ought  to  be  reasonably 
required  ; so  that  we  have  in  that  way  some  control. 
But,  speaking  of  that,  it  is  right  to  mention  that  I 
have  found  the  greatest,  I will  say,  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  and  incumbrancers  of  estates.  I 


439.  He  is  called  an  English  tenant,  but  generally 
speaking,  even  in  the  north  there  is  what  is  commonly 
called  a hanging  half-year,  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
as  soon  as  one  half-year’s  rent  falls  due  in  addition  to 
the  hanging  gale,  the  landlord  is  always  in  a position 


think  it  was  only  once  or  twice  I found  some  difficulty  to  bring  an  ejectment  for  a year’s  arrears .?— Oh  vcs 

tllM|tlllm!tA§enerali  ?°  y0U  find  tliat  maa7  of  the  tenants  that 

speaking,  if  they  saw  that  I considered  that  there  ought  come  before  you  owe  this  hanging  half-year’s  rent  «— 
abatement  they  said  “We  will  leave  it  Oh,  I find  that  generally  speaking  they  owe  more 
altogethei  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  I have  even  than  a year’s  rent. 

7h,er®  ?e  abatefent  made  441.  When  they  make  their  applications  to  you ?_ 
ac  ua  fy  out  of  the  pocket  of  a particular  incumbrancer,  When  my  attention  is  called  to  them  they  generally 

0 i i Wl!  ’ y w+ont  object  if  you  think  it  owe  more.  The  receivers  cannot  bring  ah  ejectment 

film  to  be  done.  But,  of  course,  one  puts  it  to  without  my  permission,  and  I don’t  hem-  of  cases  with 

of  ’ ^4.1  pei'hapS.  after  aU’  **  f a matter  the  view  of  ejectment  until  there  is  at  least  a year’s 

1 Pruc>ence.  I think  we  got  in  a great  deal  of  money  rent  due.  J 

lCrffifS»eTnt3'  ^he  people  were  in  many  442.  Practically  then  everyone  that  comes  before 

k . c1istress’  and  1 fbmk  if  we  had  gone  you  for  an  abatement  never  comes  until  there  is  a 
W !■  ; leSt  ,measures  aSamst  them  we  would  not  year’s  rent  due  1— Unless  there  is  a year’s  rent  due  in 
‘ itf  m?°  muc  i1  ™on®y-  . . future,  because  the  harvest  may  enable  them  to  pay  it, 

MandEThe^™  * 1 lmagme’  are  ,m  every  Part  of  1 tbink,  generally  speaking,  these  applications 


49f  a " '7  receivers  are  appointed  everywhere.  to  me  when  the  receiver,  according  to  his  duty  is  try- 
tl7  i1'®  they  m?re  numerous  in  the  south  and  west  ing  to  get  in  the  rents,  these  men  memorial  him  and 


[ think,  generally  speaking,  these  applications  come 


of  Ireland  than  in  the  north  and  midland  counties  ?- 
Well,  I should  say  they  are. 

427.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  have 
™any  applications  from  the  north  of  Ireland  with 


he  sends  the  memorial  up  to  me,  or  they  memorial  me 
directly,  with  a view  to  the  amount  of  rent  in  fact  that 
the  receiver  is  to  insist  upon  or  proceed  for. 

443.  You  have  told  us  your  experience  of  the 


tbink  t0  al-at?m®nts  of  I'ent?— I had  some,  but  I amount  of  rent  with  reference  to  lthe~  valuation 
lint  Lrl,ai'atlvely  few-  In  fact>  Northerns  would  are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion,  whether  rents  have 


n°t  make  out  a 


case.  They  could  not  describe  them-  been  increased  c 


nnum  for  a number  of 


Sept.  2,  I860. 
Right  Hon. 
Ormsby 
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Eight  Hon. 

Henry 
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years,-  as  whether  ' there  has  been' a substantial  in- 
crease of  rents  on  the  estates  that  came  before  you  ? 

In  some  cases  they  call  my  attention  to  that. 

The  owners  of  an  estate  say  that  they  have  not 
raised  the  rents  for  a long  time,  but  there  are  a great 
many  cases  where  they  have  raised  them.  I must 
say  that  where  leases,  made  under  the  Court  have 
been  made  at  ' high  rents  it  was  because  the.  times 
were  so  very  good  a few  years  ago,  that  there  was 
great  competition  for  land,  and  people  were  quite 
willing  to  make  high  offers. 

- 444;  But  you  would  not  necessarily  when  it  came 
before  you  as  a question  of  competition  give  it  to  the 
highest  bidder  1 You  would  consider  what  would  be  a 
fair  rent  in  itself,  also  the  capacity  of  the  man  to  pay 
it? — I would  direct  the  receiver  to  take  proposals. 
He  sends  me  in  the  proposals  and  always  gives 
me  a note  of  his  own  opinion  which  of  them  he 
thinks  most  desirable,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  the 
highest. 

445.  Then  there  is  a discretion  exercised  as  to  the 
person  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  1— Yes. 

446.  As  fiir  as  you  are  aware  has  any  rent  been 
ever  raised  capriciously  by  the  receivers  ? — They  have 
no  power  to  do  that. 

< 447.  They  must  bring  it  before  you  1 — Yes. 

448.  The  receiver  must  take  the  rental  as  he  has 
rrot  it,  and  if  he  means  to  increase  the  rent  on  any  man 
he  must  lay  before  you  a statement  that  he  thinks 
such  and  such  a man  ought  to  pay  an  increased  rent 
to  induce  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  addi- 
tional rent  should  be  charged  ? — It  is  really  a thing 
that  scarcely  ever  occurs.  Sometimes  when  there  are 
proposals  for  a vacant  farm,  and  the  same  person  pro- 
poses to  take  it  again,  the  receiver  might  say  the 
thing  is  worth  more  than  he  was  paying,  but  there 
is  really  no  system  of  raising  rents  at  all. 

449.  You  never  direct  the  ejectment  of  a tenant 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent? — I think  in  a few 
cases  there  have  been  ejectments  on  the  title. 

450.  For  breaches  of  covenant  or  tilings  of  that 
kind? — No  ; the  receivers  sometimes  serve  notices  to 
quit  without  my  leave.  But  there  have  been  no  cases 
before  me  at  all  where  a question  has  arisen  as  to  com- 
pensation under  the  Land  Act. 

451.  That  is  the  point  I was  coming  to? — So  that 
I fancy  they  are . generally  settled,  but  the  cases  that 
they  generally  bring  before  me  are  for  non-payment  of 
rent. 

452.  In  fact  if  a receiver  served  a notice  to  quit  so 
as  to  constitute  a disturbance  under  the  3rd  section, 
and  proceeded  with  it,  he  would  have  to  use  the  name 
of  the  inheritor  or  owner  of  the  legal  estate — couldhedo 
that  -without  your  permission  ? — He  must  ask  me  for 
leave  to  bring  an  ejectment  of  any  kind.  He  cannot 
bring  an  ejectment  without  my  leave. 

453.  If  he  did  and  the  question  of  compensation 
arose  ? — It  would  come  before  me. 

454.  Necessarily,  because  you  would  have  to  know 
something  about  the  fund  out  of  which  the  compensa- 
tion wouid  have  to  be  paid? — Yes. 

455.  You  never  had  a case  of  the  kind? — No. 

456.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  anything  from 
your  own  experience  as  to  the  working  of  that  com- 
pensation clause  ? — I really  have  not  had  to  deal  with 
it.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  receivers  to  pro- 
ceed against  a man  except  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  then  they  bring  a great  many  of  the  small  cases 
for  non-payment  of  rent  in  the  inferior  Courts. 

457.  But  would  they  serve  notices  to  quit  without 
your  leave  ? Does  not  that  seem  to  be  a power  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  on  their  own  account  without 
consulting  the  judge  ? — They  have  a light  to  serve 
notices  to  quit,  as  agents — but  there  is  a prelimi- 
nary course.  They  ought  not  to  take  any  proceeding 
without  bringing  the  matter  before  me  on  a state- 
ment. 

45  S.  I know,  not  a proceeding  in  court,  but  if  a 


receiver  serves  a notice  to  quit  ? — I take  it  that  they 
have  sometimes  served  notice  to  quit  without  niy 
leave,  but  generally  speaking,  and  I have  told  them 
so,  they  ought  to  bring  the  matter  before  me  before 
they  attempt  to  dispossess  a man. 

459.  Still  a notice  to  quit  to  a tenant  is  a very 
formidable  thing;  it  might  frighten  him  well,  and  make 
him  do  a number  of  things  that  you  would  never  hear 
of  at  all  ? — I think  it  is  quite  possible  that  anything 
like  a process  of  law  would  have  a considerable  effect 
on  a tenant,  I dare  say  it  is  done  -with  the  belief  that 
it  would  make  them  bring  in  the  rents. 

460.  I believe  it  is  the  practice,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  your  courts;  to  have  wliat  is  called  district  receivers? 
— No.  That  was  a plan  formerly  in  use.  I have  not 
acted  on  it. 

461.  Then,  in  fact,  you  would  not  consider  that  a 
man  had  any  better  claim  to  be  appointed  receiver 
because  he  was  actually  the  receiver  of  a neighbouring 
estate  ? — I think  I would  take  that  into  consideration 
if  we  found  him  a satisfactory  man  already  engaged  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  same  way.  W e would  think 
that  an  advantage. 

462.  I think  there  is  sometimes  a competition 
. before  you  as  to  who  should  be  receiver  over  an  estate? 

— A very  brisk  competition. 

463.  "What  per-centage  are  receivers  allowed?— 
Five  per  cent. 

464.  Then  it  is  their  interest,  of  course,  to  get  in 
the  arrears  as  much  as  possible  ? — Clearly. 

465.  Sometimes  the  receivers  themselves  support 
the  claim  of  tenants  for  abatements  of  rent,  don’t  they? 

I call  upon  them  to  give  me  a report  as  to  the 

claims. 

466.  I think  I remember  seeing  in  the  news- 
papers, that  you  rather  discouraged  (and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so  I think  you  were  quite  right) 
the  receiver  himself  making  application  for  abate- 
ments for  tenants,  did  that  ever  occur? — Yes ; it  does, 
but  it  is  under  our  rirles  because  we  found  those 
claims  were  becoming  so  very  numerous.  We  must 
have  some  statement  about  them,  and  so  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  lunacy  matters,  and  I in  minor  matters 
and  causes,  directed  the  receiver  to  report  upon  it  and 
to  bring  in  a statement  of  the  facts,  with  Iris 
opinion  upon  the  case,  or  upon  the  series  of  cases. 
The  receiver  sometimes  got  a memorial  himself  and 
then  he  would  bring  the  matter  before  me.  Then 
there  is  a third  case  where  a single  individual  writes 
me  a petition,  or  a letter,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
If  I think,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  is 
a fair  thing  to  do,  I direct  him  to  make  the  ap- 
plication, but  in  the  case  of  a poor  man  I gene- 
rally send  the  application  to  the  receiver  and  beg 
that  he  will  look  into  it  and  let  me  know  his 
opinion. 

467.  That  saves  the  poor  man  the  expense  of  a 
motion  ? — Because,  if  I said  you  must  make  the  appli- 
cation to  the  coiu-t,  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  doing  so. 

468.  To  be  sure ; the  expense  might  be  as  much  as 
the  half-year’s  rent? — But  if  I find  a good  many  of 
them  together,  joining  in  a memorial,  I think  it  is  a 
reasonable  thing  then  to  say,  you  must  make  your 
application  to  the  court. 

469.  Do  you  ever  get  applications  at  all  to  sanction 
a sale  or  change  of  tenancy? — Yes,  such  a thing  has 
been  done. 

470.  Is  it  the  receiver,  generally  speaking,  that 
would  bring  that  matter  before  you? — I think  so, 
yes,  when  he  is  making  a statement  about  other 
things. 

471.  You  ask  him  his  opinion,  do  you,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  incoming  man  and  his  solvency  h- 
Yes.  He  knows  that  is  part  of  the  information  1 
require. 

472.  As  a general  rule,  if  you  are  satisfied  of  the 
character  and  solvency  of  the  incoming  man,  you  wo*1 
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lave  no  objection  to  let  , tie  tenant  transfer  Ms  interest 
to  Mm? — No,  I don’t  think  J ever  made  a difficulty 
about  it,  if  I thought  the  incoming  man  a proper 
person  to  be  the  tenant. 

. 473.  Is  it  any  business  of  yours  if  the  rent  is  paid 
to  inquire  how  much  he  gives  the  outgoing  tenant  ? — 
Generally,  as,  you  are  aware,  on  a great  number  of 
estates  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  applications  for 
liberty  to  sell,  mention  the  price  that  has  been  paid, 
but  I have  not  thought  it  my  duty  to  inquire,  because 
it  is  pretty  well  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the 
place. 

474.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  incoming  tenant  is  a 
solvent  man,  you  do  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  transfer? — I don’t  think  I ever  objected  to 
a transfer.  There  are  frequently  other  cases  where 
a man  wishes  his  son  or  his  nephew  to  be  substituted 
for  himself,  and  if  the  receiver  thinks  it  a proper  thing 
to  do  I always  allow  it  to  be  done. 

475;  Mr.  Shaw. — They  come  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  I suppose,  these  applications? — Yes. 

476.  Baron  Dowse. — That  was  just  what  I was 
going  to  ask;  you  do  not  see  any  difference  in  that 
way  between  north  and  south;  you  find  these 
applications  coming  generally  from  -every  part  of  the 
country  ?— Certainly.  I have  had  them  from  the 
north,  and  the  tenant-right,  and  the  amount  discussed, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I remember  in  one  case  a 
contest  between  the  receiver  and  the  tenant.  He  had 
named  one  person  for  a farm,  and  the  tenant  who  wished 
to  sell  his  interest  named  another,  and  they  had  a 
discussion  as  to  which  should  be  taken.  I recollect  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

477.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  had  some  experience 
as  to  the  working  of  what  are  called  the  Bright 
Clauses? — Yes. 

478.  Had  you  the  Harenc  estate,  that  was  one 
estate  that  was  before  you? — Yes. 

479.  Was  there  any  other  estate  before  you  in 
which  there  were  applications  made  to  sell  to  tenants  ? 
— ^es,  I took  a note  of  some  cases  being  pretty  sure 
you  would  wish  to  be  informed  about  it. 

480.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  read  that, 
Judge,  just  take  your  own  way  of  putting  it? — In 
this  Harenc  estate  it  is  reported  in  the  Law  Reports 
Ireland,  first  volume,  pages  242  and  428,  the  second 
was  where  there  was  an  appeal  from  me.  My  note  of 
it  is  this.  In  this  case  seventy-three  tenants  had 
made  proposals  for  their  holdings  amounting  to 
.-£51,627,  which  the  owner  deemed  adequate,  twenty- 
one  tenants  sent  in  offers  which  the  owner  deemed 
inadequate  and  fifty-five  tenants  did  not  offer.  This 
was  done  in  the  Examiner’s  office  in  pursuance  of 
notices  to  the  tenants  if  they  wished  to  purchase  to 
come  up,  that  was  the  result.  After  this  the  owner 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hussey  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Court  to  sell  the  entire  estate  to 
him  for  £80,500,  if  the  Court  should  accept  the  offer, 
ot  if  the  Court  should  not  accept  the  offer  and  should 
dismiss  the  petition  to  give  the  same  sum.  First  he 
offered  to  give  it  with  my  sanction,  but  if  I did  not 
sanction  it  that  then  they  should  apply  to  dismiss  the 
petition,  and  he  would  give  the  same  sum  out  of 
Court. 

,,  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  remember  the  gross  sum 
that  the  twenty-one  offered  which  was  considered  in- 
adequate ? — I haven’t  that ; I am  not  sure  the  infor- 
mation was  before  me,  but  simply  that  they  were  not 
accepted,  that  they  were  not  approved  of.  Well  when 
is  offer  was  being  brought  before  me  two  gentlemen, 
lessis.  Lombard  and  Murphy  put  in  a proposal  for 
we  entire  estate  at  £81,000  (£500  more  than  Mr. 

ussey’s),  in  which  they  undertook  to  sell  to  each 
_enant  whose  offer  was  deemed  adequate,  his  holding 
oi  the  sum  he  had  offered,  these  were  the  men  who 
v °,  ered  between  them  £51,627.  Lombard  and 
AuPky  proposed  to  let  them  have  it  at  that,  and  to 

o each  of  the  others  whose  offer  was  inadequate 
^ price  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 


i 4S2.  Was  there  not  a Mr.  Gentleman,  y who  had  Sept.  2,  mo 
interposed  in  some  of  these  stages,  did  he  come  before  R-  777 
you? — He  was  very  early  in  it,  but  I just  took,  a note  Henry  011 
of  wliat  my  judgment  was  in  the  particular  case,  you  Ormsby 
are  quite  right  to  ask  about  him.  This  proposal  of 
Lombard  and  Murphy  however  excepted  out  of  it 
three  or  four  tenants  who  had  large,  interests  in  their 
holdings  and  with  whom  Hussey  had  agreed,  one  of 
them  was  this  Goodman  Gentleman. 

4S3.  They  were  middlemen,  I suppose,  to  some 
extent? — Yes,  they  were  middlemen  in  that  sense,  but 
men  of  considerable  standing,  Mr,  Goodman  Gentle- 
man, himself,  and  Mr.  Hewson,  I think.  That  offer 
having  come  before  me  in  that  form,  I required  from 
Lombard  and  Murphy  a simple  proposal  in  the  ordinary 
form,  in  order  that  they  might  be  held  liable  to  pay  the 
purchase  money.  I thought,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
supposed  their  offer  was  conditional  on  dealing  with 
the  tenants,  and  1 said  “ No,  you  must  make  me  a 
direct  offer.”  But  in  my  judgment  I declared  that  I 
accepted  Messrs.  Lombard  and  Murphy’s  oiler,  being 
of  opinion  that  it  was  more  favourable  to  the  tenants, 
and  I recited  on  my  order  their  original  proposal,  so 
as  to  make  it  plain  that  I sold  to  them,  having  regard 
to  then-  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  tenants  in  that 
way.  The  owner  and  ten  cestui  que  trusts,  who 
were  adults,  had  agreed  to  accept  Mr.  Hussey’s 
offer,  that  is,  they  had  accepted  the  offer  before 
the  other  was  heard  of,  and  it  is  creditable  to  them 
that  they  said  they  wished  to  abide  by  that  offer. 

But,  however,  my  view  was  tliat  a trustee  for  sale, 
there  being  three  infants,  would  not  be  justified  in 
taking  a less  sum  than  he  could  get.  And  I also 
considered  that  these  tenants  who  had  been  up  before 
me  in  great  numbers  upon  questions  of  rights  of 
of  way,  recreation  grounds,  passages  to  the  sea  for 
bathing,  and  those  sort  of  things  which  occupied 
several  days,  and  caused  great  expense,  had  established 
certain  rights,  because  it  was  too  late  to  appeal  from 
my  decision.  And  under  all  the  circumstances,  having 
regard  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Bright’s  Clauses,  the 
46th  section  particularly,  and  the  rights  acquired 
by  the  tenants,  I considered  that  l ought  to  regard  the 
interests  of  the  tenants,  and  when  they  in  very  large 
numbers  supported  Lombard  and  Murphy,  who  offered 
the  larger  sum,  I certainly  considered  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  accept  it. 

484.  Baron  Dowse. — You  were  benefiting  both  the 
tenants  and  the  inheritors? — I thought  so.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  judgment  on 
appeal  you  will  find  that  a great  many  points  were  made 
against  my  decision.  £20,000  was  lodged  within  a few 
days  by  Lombard  and  Murphy,  but  it  was  suggested  I 
had  no  grounds  for  knowing  they  would  pay  the  sixty- 
one  thousand.  My  opinion  certainly  was  unchanged 
about  that,  because  if  they  did  not  pay  the  £61,000, 
they  left  £20,000,  and  I would  have  made  an  order 
to  sell  the  estate  at  their  risk  and  expense;  Again 
it  was  said  there  were  certain  interlineations  made  at 
the  time  of  the  offer.  I believe  the  late  Mr.  Butt 
made  them. 

485.  For  whom  was  he  ? — For  Lombard  and 
Murphy,  I think.  When  some  one  made  an  observa- 
tion that  Mr.  Hussey’s  offer  was  also  subject  to  tithe- 
rentcharge,  that  it  had  not  been  inserted  in  Lombard 
and  Murphy’s  proposal,  thereupon,  the  interlineation 
was  made ; but  in  fact  it  was  an  immaterial  thing, 
because  bur  conveyances  are  declared  by  the  statute 
not  to  affect  the  tithe  rentcharge,  and  if  a man 
buys  an  estate,  he  buys  it  subject  to  tithe-rent- 
charge.  However,  there  was  something  made  about 
that  and  other  reasons,  and  they  reversed  my  judg- 
ment. 

486.  Chairman. — That  was  the  Court  of  Appeal  ? — 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  who  declared  Mr.  Hussey  to  be 
the  purchaser. 

487.  Baron  Dowse. — Mr.  Hussey  had  no  agree- 
ments with  the  tenants  at  all  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  had.  He 
had  agreements  with  some  of  the  tenants  ; but,  us  you 
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will  see,  I considered,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  possible  to 
question  it,  that  Lombard  and  Murphy’s  agreements 
with  the  tenants  were  far  more  beneficial  and  exten- 
sive. Their  agreements  covered  about  £2,100  a year, 
and  the  other,  £700  or  £800  a year 

488.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Am  I right  in  supposing 
Lombard  and  Murphy  were  appearing  for  the  tenants  ? 
— They  appeared  for  the  tenants  in  this  sense,  that 
they  agreed  to  sell  to  the  large  majority  of  them  at  the 
price  the  tenants  had  offered  £51,000  odd,  and  they 
agreed  to  sell  to  others,  who  had  made  inadequate 
offers  at  a price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 

489.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  Lombard  and 
Murphy  came  forward  to  buy  to  benefit  the  tenants  ? 
— I think  so. 

490.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  had  no  private  interests  ? — 
If  they  carried  out  the  agreement,  as  I thought  they 
would  have  done,  they  would  have  scarcely  left  them- 
selves anything.  There  was  an  appeal  taken  by  the 
tenants.  Lombard  and  Murphy  came  to  me,  and  said  : 

“ We  don’t  want  our  £20,000  to  be  lying  here.  Will 
you  give  it  back  to  us.”  I said  I would,  and  they 
washed  their  hands  of  the  case.  The  tenants  made  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  held  they 
had  no  locus  stancli,  as  the  purchasers  had  not  ap- 
pealed. But  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  made  these  ob- 
servations, that  “He  should  be  sorry  if  any  coun- 
tenance were  given  to  the  idea  that,  upon  such  a subject 
as  the  question  of  what  sum  should  be  offered,  or  from 
what  person,  as  the  purchase-money  for  an  estate  to  be 
sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  an  appeal  could  in 
any  case  be  brought  before  the  House.” 

491.  Implies  that  you  were  absolute  in  fact  ? — I 
took  it  that,  if  there  was  not  an  appeal  to  be  brought 
to  the  House,  it  could  not  be  brought  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  here. 

492.  Baron  Dowse. — In  point  of  fact,  that  is  as 
much  as  to  say  if  Lombard  and  Murphy  had  appealed 
they  might  succeed  ? — I should  be  very  glad  that  you 
read  the  judgment. 

493.  Wliat  do  you  think  was  the  principle  the 
Court  of  Appeal  acted  on ; because  now  arises  the 
great  question  whether  any  amendment  of  the  law  is 
necessary  ? — I think  it  was  that  the  owner  of  a solvent 
estate,  as  this  was — there  was  only  £15,000  or 
£16,000  on  it,  had  the  right  to  withdraw  the  case 
from  sale.  I recognised  that  to  a great  extent,  and, 
in  fact,  Judge  Flanagan,  from  whom  I wbulcl  be  very 
sorry  to  differ,  so  held  in  Domville’s  estate.  He  states 
the  practice  to  be  that  if  wetbink  an  owner-unreasonable 
in  refusing  a price,  we  won’t  force  the  sale  against  his 
will,  but  dismiss  the  petition.  I have  quite  recognised 
that,  and  say  to  owners  at  sales  : “I  think  the  money 
is  enough:  You  have  brought  bidders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  here,  and  they  go  away  disappointed, 
and  I shall  not  allow  it  to  be  set  up  again.”  And  on 
an  irreimation  of  that  kind  they  have  sometimes  allowed 
the  sale  to  go  on.  The  doctrine  they  went  on  was 
that  he  had  a right  to  dismiss  his  petition ; but  that 
was  not  my  view,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

494.  Did  they  lay  down  that  he  would  have  a right 
to  dismiss  his  petition  if  the  incumbrancers  objected  1 
— No ; the  incumbrancers  would  not  have  objected. 

495.  You  thought  that  having  the  caption  of  the 
estate  in  your  hands  you  had  a right  to  deal  with  it? 
—I  thought  that  any  man  that  comes  into  the  court 
should  submit  to  it,  and  I thought  that  the  tenants 
having  acquired  rights  by  my  decision  it  was  late  to 
ask  me  to  dismiss  the  petition. 

496.  You  thought  the  position  of  the  parties  had 
been  altered  and  he  was  estopped? — But  I think  the 
Court  of  Appeal  were  disposed  to  say  that  was  what 
he  was  entitled  to,  but  there  was  no  use  in  dismissing 
ihc  petition,  because  he  could  come  in  under  the 
Vendor  and  Vendee  Act,  and  go  to  more  expense. 

497.  Do  you  think  any  amendment  of  the  Bright 
clauses  would  enable  you  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  what  you  did,  in  a similar  case  ? — 


My  opinion  is  that  that  sort  of  case  will  very  likely 
not  occur  again.  I think  Lord  Cairns’  opinion  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  too  questionable  a thing 
to  entertain. 

498.  Suppose  the  same  thing  came  before  you  again 
you  would  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal? — Every  case  stands  so  much  on  its  own 
merits  I could  not  say;  of  course  to  the  extent  that  it 
decided  any  principle.  I think  if  the  question  camp 
to  me  about  withdrawing  the  case  from  court,  I pro 
bably  would  think  myself  bound  if  a man  -wished  to 
dismiss  his  own  petition. 

499.  The  failure  here  then  did  not  arise  from  any 
defective  machinery  in  the  purchase  clauses  ? — I don’t 
think  it  did,  and  some  of  the  Lords  make  the  obser- 
vations that  the  tenants  have  rights  under  those 
clauses,  and  when  the  proper  time  and  opportunity 
comes,  it  must  be  decided  what  those  rights  are. 

500.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  those  clauses  require 
amendment  in  any  way  ? — Those  particular  clauses— 
no.  I think  the  charging  order  part  of  it  might  be 
amended.  I think  the  dealing  of  the  Board  of  Works 
might  be  amended. 

501.  How  would  the  charging  order  be  amended  ? 
— At  present  the  Board  of  Works  are  not  able  to  lend 
except  as  a first  charge,  subject  to  rent  or  some  public 
charge ; but  I have  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
some  cases,  by  reason  of  rentcharges  or  jointures  being 
on  the  estate.  I don’t  see  that  they  could  lend  so  as 
to  allow  these  to  keep  their  priority.  This  is  a difficulty 
we  found  in  many  cases. 

502.  The  Board  of  Works  consider  they  are  not 
possessed  of  discretion  on  that  point? — I am  sure  they 
have  not. 

503.  But  supposing  you  gave  the  Board  of  Works 
a discretion,  always  taking  care  that  they  did  not 
allow  charges  to  have  priority  that  would  weaken 
their  security  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  test  as  long  as  the 
security  is  good. 

504.  As  long  as  the  security  is  good,  that  they 
should  not  be  pedantic,  if  I may  use  the  term, 
as  to  prior  incumbrances? — Yes.  In  one  case,  I 
know,  there  was  £20  left  for  charity  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  the  owners  of  the  estate ; and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  before  me  who  could  give  a con- 
sent ; and  I thought  the  thing  was  so  small  that  I 
might  venture  not  to  let  that  stop  the  proceedings. 
But  there  were  two  cases  before  me,  I know,  by 
jointresses.  One  was  Mrs.  Southwell,  on  the  South- 
well  estate ; and  she  was  an  old  lady,  and  she  was 
frightened  and  alarmed  very  much  when  her  solicitor 
advised  her  she  might  consent  to  the  loan.  She  was 
so  much  alarmed  about  it,  that  I really  thought  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  her. 

505.  That  was  asking  her  to  consent  to  waive  her 
priority  ? — Yes ; and  I declined  to  do  it. 

506.  But  if  the  Board  of  Works  were  allowed  a 
discretion,  first  to  look  to  the  rental  of  the  estate,  and 
the  probable  rent  payable  for  some  years  to  come, 
looking  to  all  contingencies  of  bad  harvests,  and  so  on ; 
that  the  prior  charges  would  not  exceed  the  whole  of 
that  fund ; and  that  there  would  be  a reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  this  sum  being  repaid  ; don’t  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lend  the  money? — I think 
they  ought. 

507.  There  is  a good  deal  of  expense,  is  there  not, 
in  negotiating  this  matter  through  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  delay — does  it  occur  to  you  at  all  ? — In  proportion 
to  a small  estate  the  expense  may  be  considerable- 

508.  Don’t  you  think  the  expense  could  be  limited  I 
— I don’t  think,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  the  Board  o 
Works  puts  them  to  unnecessary  expense. 

509.  But  you  know  legal  expenses  are  heavy  :— 

They  must  pay  their  own  expenses.  _ 

510.  But  the  Board  of  Works’  solicitor  is  J>h- 
M'Clintock,  and  he  is  paid  £1,500  a year,  I think?— 
But  the  tenants  must  pay  their  own  solicitor. 

511.  Generally  speaking,  if  there  was  to  be  a con- 
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of  purchases,  they  would  employ 
number  of  tenants  ? — Yes 


siderable  numb 
one  solicitor  for 

512.  Coulcl  there  be  any  way  of  lessening  the  ex- 
penses by  lessening  the  number  of  stamps  ? — The  stamp 
duty  is  really  very  small. 

513.  I don’t  like  to  be  saying  anything  about  legal 
expenses,  but  anybody  that  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  a deed  is  surprised  at  what  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 
I think  that  is  a general  fact  1 — Yes.  I think  evidence 
was  given  by  witnesses  who  were  competent  to  give  it 
that  if  the  tenant  came  in  and  offered  on  the  first 


r own  matters.  Formerly  that  used  to  be  rather  a Sept,  a,  issc 
troublesome  thing  to  get,  for  the  old  practice  was,  when  , ~r- 
an  order  for  sale  was  made  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  Senrv 
“®Pmo11  wh°  wanted  a receiver  was  obliged  to  file  Ormsby. 
a bill  m Chancery,  and  that  was  both  dilatory  and  ex- 
pensive, and  unless  it  was  a pressing  case  it  was  a 
thing  not  generally  done.  But  now  it  is  almost  the 
rule,  that  a man  applies  for  a receiver  after  we  have 
made  the  order  for  sale,  and  I think  we  generally 
make  the  appointment. 

------  — 528.  Does  not  the  fact  prove  that  a greater  number 

occasion  when  summoned,  so  that  they  had  not  to  of  landlords  have  got  into  difficulties  than  formerly 
resettle  the  rental,  I think  the  whole  expense  was  or  does  it? — If  I account  for  it  properly  the  same 


s expense  v .... 
.£12.  But  the  resettlement  of  the  rental,  consequent 
on  a trustee  buying  a large  portion  of  the  estate  with 
a view  of  dividing  it  among  the  tenants  and  letting 
the  rights  of  way  be  settled,  that  made  on  an  average 
about  £8  each. 

514.  You  have  found  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
compelling  the  Board  of  Works  to  have  a first  charge, 
has  to  a certain  extent  limited  the  operations  of 
those  purchase  clauses  ? — It  certainly  has. 

515.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  further 
to  enable  the  tenants  to  purchase  their  own  holdings? 
—That  is  by  larger  advances  ? 

516.  No,  but  that  the  policy  is  a good  one? I 

think  the  policy  is  a very  good  one.  If  an  industrious 
man  has  been  able  to  discharge  his  obligations,  and 
has  the  price  of  his  farm,  I think  it  is  desirable,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  a man  who 
has  to  borrow  the  whole  of  the  money. 

517.  If  you  found  an  industrious  and  thrifty  tenant 
who  has  an  adequate  holding,  15  or  20  acres,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  is  able  to  pay  what  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  the  first  instance,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
right  thing  to  give  him  facilities  to  purchase  1—1  think 
it  would ; and  the  dealing  of  the  Board  of  Works  is 
decidedly  an  advantageous  dealing,  an  annuity  of  35 
years  at  5 per  cent. 

518.  I take  it  that  you  say  you  don’t  think  any 
legislation  could  have  enabled  the  Harenc  estate  to  be 
differently  dealt  with  from  the  manner  the  Court  of 
Appeal  dealt  with  it.  It  would  be  rather  legislation 
applying  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court  than  to  the 
purchase  clauses ; their  principle  was  that  the  owner 
was  entitled  to  withdraw? — Yes.  I thought  that 
under  the  particular  circumstances  he  ought  not.  It 
bad  gone  too  far. 

519.  If  they  thought  you  were  right  in  holding  the 
owner  was  not  entitled  to  withdraw  they  would  not 
have  reversed  your  order  ? — I think  not. 

520.  Then  it  was  upon  that  the  decision  went  ? — 

I think  so.  That  was  what  they  laid  down  as  the 
actual  right  of  the  owner. 

521.  That  depends  very  much  upon  the  proportion 
the  incumbrances  would  bear  to  the  value  of  the  estate  ? 
—Yes,  the  incumbrancers  not  objecting. 

522.  They  have  an  interest,  no  matter  how  small? — 
Clearly. 

523.  Chairman. — They  would  withdraw  it  from 
the  court  altogether  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

524.  Therefore  no  legislation  could  remedy  it  ex- 
cept to  say  that  a person  coming  into  the  court  would 
>ave  no  right  to  withdraw,  and  that  would  be  a strong 

measure?— Yes. 

525.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  said  that  there  had 
een  a great  increase  of  receivers  lately? — Yes,  sir. 

w*i  ^*iat  c'°  y°u  attribute  that  to — what  cause  ? 

''  ejl>  I should  think  it  is  very  much  attributable  to 
our  sales  not  going  on  as  they  did,  because  prices  have 
een  so  very  small  compared  with  what  they  used  to 
e,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  right  to  sacrifice 


it  properly,  the  same 
number  of  cases  may  produce  a greater  number  of 


529.  Baron  Dowse. — What  I understand  you  to 
say.  is  this,  some  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  a de- 
mand for  land,  when  a petition  was  brought  into  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  the  land  was  sold  without  any 
necessity  for  a receiver  at  all,  and  that  was  the  object 
of  the  Court.  But  lately,  owing  to  certain  cases  there 
is  not  the  same  demand  for  land,  and  sales  have  to  be 
postponed,  and  rents  have  to  be  paid,  and  thereupon 
you  appoint  a receiver  1— Yes  ; but  I think  the  facility 
of  getting  a receiver  tends  very  much  to  it. 

530.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  prices  about  do  estates 

fetch  now,  you  say  there  is  less  demand?— I have 
sold  very  little  land  lately.  I have  sold  house 
property  which  has  certainly  improved  in  price. 

531.  Baron  Dowse.— Where?— Well,  in  this  city 
we  have  got  considerably  more  years  purchase  for 
property,  not  in  good  parts  either,  than  we  should  have 
got  some  years  ago.  I try  to  account  for  it  this  way, 
that  people  have  money  to  invest  in  property,  and 
they  don’t  much  like  investing  in  land,  and  therefore 
turn  more  to  house  property.  It  certainly  is  the  fact. 
I got  last  year  higher  prices  for  houses  than  I did 
before. 

532.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— The  land  is,  in  fact,  un- 
saleable, because  there  is  no  demand  ? — People  would 
be  very  glad  to  buy  it  if  we  sold  it  to  them  at  their 
own  price,  but  we  think  it  better  to  wait.  Generally 
speaking,  both  the  owners  and  incumbrancers  concur 
in  this.  If  the  incumbrancers  pressed  for  their  money 
it  would  put  us  in  some  difficulty ; but  I generally 
find  the  adjournments  are  on  the  application  of  one 
backed  up  by  the  other. 

533.  Baron  Dowse.— You  don’t  take  the  same 
heroic  measures  as  in  1849,  when  land  was  sold  for 
what  it  would  fetch  ? — No ; but  things  were  very 
much  worse  then  than  they  are  now,  and  estates  were 
vei-y  much  incumbered  then. 

534.  Do  you  think  23  or  24  years  purchase  a 
good  price  for  land?— Yes:  that  is  very  good ; but 
I have  got  in  exceptional  cases  much  more.  One 
of  the  little  sales  I had  lately  was  property  either  in 
Londonderry  or  Tyrone  ; it  was  most  of  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  owner — a very  small  thing — it  brought 
37  years’  purchase  or  thereabouts. 

535.  Do  you  find  land  sells  better  in  Ulster  than  it 
does  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Certainly ; I lately  »ot 
about  24  years  purchase  for  land  in  Down. 

536.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  find  land  in  the 
occupation  of  the  owner  sell  better  than  land  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants? — Certainly. 

537.  There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
that? — No. 

538.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  mean  land  that  you 
can  give  the  possession  of  as  well  as  the  fee-simple  ? — 
That  is  what  we  can  get  the  price  for. 

539.  Baron  Dowse. — The  great  contest  in  this 
country  is  for  the  possession  of  land  ? — Yes ; but  I 


anc'  persons  who  came  into  the  court  wanted  must  add  as  to  the  Down  estate,  it  was  a considerable 
get  their  interest,  and  applied  for  receivers. 


i " ' ' ~^len  yon  have  other  receivers  than  what  are 
Placed  0ver  minors’  property?— Yes.  Judge  Flanagan 
J a a'e  auth°vizcd  by  the  Judicature  Act,  bein' 

11  ”PS  the  Chancery  Division,  to  appoint  rec( 


one. 

540.  Whose  estate  was  it ; was  it  Ker’s  ? — No ; it 
was  not  so  large.  I cannot  recollect  the  name  of 
it.  Wo  got  24  years’  purchase,  but  there  were 
tenants.  I don’t  think  tenants  make  such  an  obstacle 
E 
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in  the  North  as  in  other  places,  because  they  have 
their  own  system  of  tenant-right. 

541.  Do  you  attribute  the  land  in  the  North  bring- 
ing a higher  price  to  the  existence  of  tenant-right 
there  1 — I should  say  it  very  much  contributes  to  it. ' 

542.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  mentioned  that  in 
arriving  at  what  you  thought  a proper  rent  on  an 
estate,  that  you  took  the  poor  law  valuation  into  con- 
sideration, can  you  say  what  proportion  the  poor  law 
valuation  should  bear  to  the  fail-  rent  ? — I think  that 
proportion  is  just  one  of  the  most  difficult  things.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  as  a general  thing,  that  about  one- 
fourth  should  be  added,  but  I believe  that  the  poor 
law  valuation  is  really  so  very  different  in  different 
places  that  it  would  be  quite  unsafe  to  say,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say. 

543.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  in  the  northern  provinces 
it  is  very  much  nearer  the  real  value  of  the  land  than 
in  the  south  or  west? — I believe  that  is  so. 

544.  Baron  Dowse. — I have  heard  the  late.  Lord 
Chancellor  when  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a dis- 
cussion on  the  Land  Act  continually  say  that  it  was 
taken  for  granted  in  Ireland  that  if  you  added  one- 
fourth  to  Griffith’s  valuation  you  would  get  the  fail- 
rent.  I never  heard  what  foundation  he  had  lor  it  ? 
— It  does  not  apply  universally. 

545.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — But  it  would  not  be  just  to 
add  one-fourth  in  the  north.  My  impression  is  that 
the  valuation  in  the  north  is  nearer  the  real  value  of 
the  land  ? — I should  say  it  must,  because  I have  not 
seen  the  enormous  difference  between  the  poor  law 
valuation  and  the  rent  that  I found  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  I have  seen,  very  frequently  too,  the 
rent  more  than  double  the  poor  law  valuation. 

546.  Baron  Dowse. — When  you  see  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation  agreeing,  and 
you  see  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  rent  being  double 
the  poor  law  valuation,  that  does  not  prove  the  valua- 
tion in  the  north  is  higher  than  in  the  south,  it  • 
proves  that  the  people  in  the  south  are  fond  of  higher 
rents  than  in  the  north,  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

547.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — About  peasant  proprietary, 
do  you  think  if  it  could  be  generally  established  there 
would  be  any  danger  of  their  subdividing  their 
holdings  ? — At  present  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

54S.  No,  but  when  the  obligation  loan  is  paid  off 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land  would  pass  into  the  pur- 
chaser’s hands,  he  could  then  do  anything  he  liked 
■with  it  ? — Oh,  of  course. 

549.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
that  happening  as  soon  as  the  loan  was  paid  off? — 
There  would  be  danger  of  it  happening  in  many 
instances,  no  doubt. 

550.  Baron  Dowse. — The  only  way  you  could  argue 
on  that  is  by  analogy,  what  was  done  in  the  past  would 
probably  be  done  in  the  future  if  there  was  nobody  to 
prevent  it  ? — I recollect  being  asked  what  I thought 
of  this  peasant  proprietary  plan,  and  my  answer  was 
that  I thought  that  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  for 
the  present  generation,  but  I would  not  be  sure  of  it 
for  the  next. 

551..  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  don’t  approve  of  it  as 
a general  universal  scheme  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  handed  over  from  the  owners  to  t{ie  occupiers 
on  the  spot? — No;  I would  keep  it  for  exceptionally 
industrious  tenants,  and  I am  quite  sure  resident  pro- 
prietors are  a great  benefit  with  their  large  demesnes, 
and  I would  be  sorry  to  see  the  whole  country  cut  up 
for  peasant  proprietors. 

,552.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Can  you  say  what  proportion  of 
the,' rental  that  is  in  your  Courtis  the  rental  of  minors 
or  lunatics,  and  what  of  incumbered . owners  ?— No, 
sir,  the  return  to  me  is  simply  the  rental. 

553.  Are  the  incumbered  estates  in  process  of  sale 
iff  your  court,  is  that  how  they  .come  into  your  court  ? — 
Matters' are  brought  into  our  court  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sale. 

554.  Are  all  those  incumbered  estates  in  your  court, 


for  sale,  over  which  receivers  are  appointed? — Yes, 
our  jurisdiction  is  to  sell. 

555.  Baron  Dowse. — The  fact  is  that  you  have 
transferred  to  you  the  receiver  business  as  well  as 
the  land  business  ? — Yes. 

5 56 . And  in  the  land  business  you  have  also  receiver 
business  ? — Yes. 

557.  And  if  a man  had  only  a life  estate  without  a 
power  of  sale,  and  got  a receiver  over  it,  you  would 
look  after  that  ? — Unless  the  judge  who  appointed  him 
chose  to  keep  it. 

55S.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  a good  deal  of  this  ren- 
tal that  is  not  for  sale  at  all  ? — A great  deal  of  it  is 
not  before  us  for  sale. 

559.  Chairman. — Did  you  not  mention  the  total 
amount  and  then  said  about  £400,000 ? — The  gross* 
rental  of  estates  in  charge  of  receivers  when  the 
accounts  were  passed  in  1879,  was  £438,249,  but  as  I 
have  said  we  have  more  receivers  now,  and  I have  no 
doubt  the  rental  is  not  inconsiderably  increased  now. 

560.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  brought  up  in  round  mun 
bers  to  half  a million  ? — I don’t  suppose  it  is  as  much 
as  that,  but  you  wall  observe  the  difference  between 
62  in  the  whole  year,  and  94  in  little  more  than 
two-thirds. 

5.61.  Chairman. — Do  you  give  the  proportion  of 
it  that  is  for  sale  ? — That  is  not  at  all  before  me. 

562.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  say  half  of  that 
belongs  to  owners  and  half  to  incumbrancers,  who  are 
seeking  to  sell  and  cannot  sell,  owing  to  entail  and 
settlements  ? — I think  as  to  the  majority  of  the  cases 
that  are  brought  under  receivers,  except  minor 
matters  the  sale  is  the  winding  up  of  them.  For 
instance,  administration  suits  wind  up  with  an  order 
for  sale  of  the  real  estate,  that  comes  into  our  court. 
Then,  of  course,  in  mortgage  causes  the  object  is  a sale. 

563.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  keep- 
ing large  estates,  largely  incumbered,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  giving  facilities  for  breaking  them  up  and 
selling  them  ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable  for  modern 
proprietors  to  sell  portions  of  their  incumbered  estates 
and  clear  the  rest. 

564.  They  are  prevented,  I suppose,  by  entails  and 
settlements  ? — For  charges  paramount  to  the  life  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  he  can  sell  notwithstanding  the 
entail. 

56c . Would  that  not  be  a means  of  bringing  a good 
deal  of  land  into  the  market,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  landed  proprietors  in  the  country? — Fes,  and  I 
think  a great  deal  of  that  is  going  on.  Indeed,  I 
think  we  have  as  frequently  the  tenant  for  life  of  an 
estate  put  as  the  owner  of  it  as  the  actual  owner  in  fee. 

566.  Then  the  incumbrancer  who  has  what  I call 
this  paramount  charge,  does  not  mind  the  entail  but 
makes  the  tenant  for  life  the  owner.  There  is  an 
absolute  right  to  sell  by  these  parties,  notwithstanding 
entail  or  settlement? — That  is  so,  if  the  charges  are 
prior  to  the  settlement. 

567.  Have  many  cases  come  into  your  court  under 
part  two  of  the  Act,  that  is,  agreements  for  sale  out- 
side the  court,  and  brought  in  for  confirmation?— 
Yes,  we  have  had  them. 

568.  The  expenses  of  those  cases  I suppose  would 
be  very  heavy  ? — They  are  a good  deal  heavier  than 
others. 

569.  Would  you  suggest  any  means  of  lessening 
expenses  in  that  way,  any  means  of  facilitating  such 
a course  ? — Well,  I really  don’t  see  that  I could, 
because  already  the  expense  we  put  persons  to  is  con- 
siderably less  than  would  be  incurred  between  private 
persons.  ■ For  instance;  the  searches  are  a great  cause 
of  expense.  We  don’t  direct  -searches  at  all  to  the 
extent  that  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  private 
persons. 

570.  Would  he  not1  have  to  make  out  title  to  the 
property  in  a certain  sense  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  we  don’t  care  about  the  legal  estate, 
because  we  can  give  a legal  estate,  and  we  don  t scare* 
against  a great  class  of  persons,  who  outside  of  the 
court  arc  searched  against.  We  don’t  search  agains 
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mortgagees,  we  don't  search  against  official  assignees, 
we  don’t  search  against  trustees  for  sale,  so  'that  our 
searches  are  very  much  less. 

571.  By  the  46tli  section!  see  that  your  court  is 
directed  to  fix  the  rental  in  such  a way  as  will  suit 
tenants,  has  that  been  done'  extensively  ?—! think  it 
is  done  with  a great  deal  of  care  and  anxiety  in  my 
court  by  Mr.  M'Donnell,  and  I am  sure  it  is  also  so 
in 'the  other.  The  course  of  doing  it  is  that  notice  of 
a survey  is  given  to  the  tenants,  and  then  there  is  '& 
notice  given  them  bjra  particular  day  if  they  witli  to 
purchase  their  holdings  to  conte  tip.  They  do  come  in 
great  numbers;  and  ! believe  there  is  eVOry  anxiety 
on' the  part  of  Mr.  MtDonnell ; he  has  the  owner 
represented  before  him  to  try  to  get  a fail-  price  agreed 
upon,  and  I think  it  is  going  on  to  a considerable 
extent. 

572.  Is  there  not  a difficulty  about  cutting  tip 
patches  of  the  estate  that  may  be  the  best'  part,  "arid1 
leaving  the  inferior  parts  ? — That  is  the  great  difficulty, 
but  we  always  consider  that  w'e  are 'not  at  liberty 
under  that  section  to  damdg'e  the- rest  of  the  estate. 
■’’■■SIS.  So  that  in  cases  where  you  fear  that  would  be 
the  result  you  are  hot  justified  in  going  on  with  the 
sale  i— 1 -Not  with  the  separate  sale.  Sometimes  that  is 
got  rid  of  by  a trustee  buying  a considerable- portion, 
and  he  then  makes  liis  subdivisions  with  their  consent. 
But  if  a little  lot  were  taken  out  of  the  estate  yon 
blight  get  a huge ’price;  for  that  and  damage  the  rest  of 
the  estate. 

574.  You  have  seen  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vernon 
as  to  a Commission  to  purchase  large  estates  and  sub- 
divide them,  do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable  ? — 
I confess  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment, 
but  I have,  perhaps,  not  considered  it  enough.  I 
think  the  thing,  with  a little  increase  of  facilities,  is 
working  very  well. 

575.  It  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  your  Court ; 
you  would  not  have  to  decide  as  to  the.  relative  impor- 
tance of  different  parts  of  the  estate  ?— -It  would  save 
iss  considerable  trouble. 

576.  That  was  what  was  done  substantially  in  the 
Kerry  case,  by  Lombard  and  Murphy  1- — Yes,  one-  was 
to  buy.  That  may  be  advantageously  done,  and  it  has  - 
been  done  in  some  cases,  a person  buying  for  others 
came  in  afterwards  and  asked  to  have  the  rental 
resettled. 

- 577.  Chairman; — Can  such  purchasers  be  bound  to 
Garry  out  what  they  alleged  to  be  their  object,  to  hand 
over  the  estate  to  tenants  at  -fixed  prices1? — That  would 
be  a matter  of  contract  between  themselves,  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  breach' of  faith. 

576.  You  would  not  at  present  be  empowered  to 
feke  the  order  for  sale  on  sucli  a condition  ?- — No,  he 
merely  purchases. 

579.  May  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  such  powers  ? 
—The  difficulty  has  not  arisen.  They  probably  select 
a;  "trustworthy  person, 'and  in  the  next  place  this 
person  would  be  asked  to  bring  in  the  whole  purchase- 
money,  and  be  responsible  to  us. 

580.  Baron  Dowse.—' You  hold  him  as  your  man 
bound  to  you  ?— Yes. 

581.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you'  known  many 
instances  of  that  combination,  of  one  man  buying  to 
divide  subsequently  7-^-1  have  not  at  all  unfrequefltiy 
known  it  that  one  person  buys,  and'  1 suppose1  they 
have  settled  the  whole  thing  among  themselves  before- 
hand. 

582.  Would  it  be 'possible  to  give  us  a return  of  the 
number  of  oases  in  which  this  happened.  W ould  the 
records  of  your  Court  show  it,  of  a matt  buying  in  trust, 
to  sell  among  , the' occupying  tenants  ? — 1 dare  say  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  it,  it  would-  be  troublesome.  ' 

o83.  Baron  Dowse — Supposing  a man  bo’ttghttliat 
way  with  agreements  to  the  tenants,  you  would  convey 
W'  him  absolutely,'  or  would  you  take  notice  of  the 
agreements  with  the  tenants  ?— Then  the  course  is, 
toy  bring  the  matter  before  us,  and  apply  to  have' the 

rental  resettled. 


584.  Would  you  then  make  separate  conveyances  to 
each  tenant  ? — Yes. 

585.  The  0 Conor  Don. — Would  it  not  then  be 
easy  to  ascertain  how  often  that  has  been  done?— I 
Would'make  a)' separate  conveyances  to  tenants  as  if  I 
sold  to  them  separately. 

586.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  all  the  cases 
in  which  one  man  was  declared  the' purchaser  on  the 
sale,  and  subsequently,  the  conveyances  were  made'out 
to  a number  of  persons  ? — Well  I will  take  a note  of  it. 

587.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  question  reminds  me 
of  what  I saw  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  for  August, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tuke  in  a paper  there,  said  tenants 
purchasing  glebe-lands  were  taken  in  by  a money 
lender,  who  proposed  to  advance  money  at  4 per  cent, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sale  was  completed,  charged  them 
10  per  cent. 

588.  Baron  Dowse.— That  did  not  pass  through 
.Vour  ebitit-  at  all— it  "Was"  an  outside"  transaction  ?— 
Yes. 


589.  Mr.  Shaw.— Would  you  be  in  favour  of  dis- 
trict registries  in  which,  in  case  small  proprietors  be- 
came general,  properties  could  be  registered  in  centres 
the  ownership  registered ?^I  should  say  really  the 
facilities  now  are  so  great  for  doing  those  things  that 
I don’t  see  why  there  should.  We  have  a very  good 
registry  here,  and  I hope  we  will  soon  see  it  better  ill 
some  respects. 

590.  Baron  Dowse. — The  registry  in  your  ;courb 
that  Mr.  Urlin  used  to  be  over,  what  do  you  call  that  ? 
— The  Beeord  of  Title. 

591.  Is  that  working  at  all? — Well,  not  much. 
There  have  been  between  600  and  700  cases.  I think 
it  was  said  to  be  not  quite  an  eighth. 

592.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  not  supposed  to  confer  a 
particular  advantage  ?— It  is  not  certainly  liked  by 
the  profession.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  in  a sense  that 
i t is  for  tlieir  own  sakes,  but'  I think  they  have  deliber- 
ately disapproved  of  it,  for  there  is  so  much  left  to  the 
officers,  and  there  have  been  some  mistakes  discovered, 
and  probably  there  may  be  some  that  were  not  dis- 
covered. In  fact  unless  the  officer  is  exceedingly  com- 
petent, and  a very  active  man,  1 think  it  is  likely  mis- 
takes would  occur. 

593.  Baron  Dowse.— May  it  not  be  taken  now. 
Judge,  that  it  is  practically  a failure?— I think  so. 

594.  Chairman.— It  must  be  along  time  in  many 
cases  before  they  can  bring  matters  to  a point  ?— 
There  are  only  between  600  and.  700.  cases,  and  I be- 
lieve they  would  have  been  a great  deal  fewer  except 
for  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  almost 
trapped  people  into  it,  in  which  it  said  it  should  be 
recorded  unless  the  purchaser,  within  seven  days,  gave 
notice  he  did  not  wish  it.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  purchaser  was  not  aware  of  this,  or  the  solicitor 
either.  I remember  a ease  coming  before  me  to  decide 
whether  1 would  require  au  estate  .to  be  recorded.  The 
man  sent  a telegram,  lie  was  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  solicitor  .communicated  with  him 
and  the  question  before  me''  was  whether  I should  con- 
sider that  notice  by  telegrap'h  a notice  under  the  sta- 
tute. I took  upon  myself  to  say  T did  consider  it  so.  ' 

595.  The  O’Conor  Don— Is  it  not  the  ease  that  no 
estate  can  be  recorded  except  one.  that  has  been  sold 
in  the  Landed,  Estates  Court,  ?^Yes,  that  is  the  case.  : 

596.  Thereiore  there  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to 

inquiring  into  title  when  .placing  it  on  record? No. 

597.  Chairman— I thought  it  was  a general  inquiry 
as  to  title  ?-KNo it  is  not  done  outside'the  court. 

598.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  no  public  registry  of  the 
transactions  of  your  court,  if  I buy  an  estate Tam' not 
registered  as  the  owner  of  tiiat  estate  except  on  your 
books  ?— You  go  up  then  to  Henrietta-street  and 
register  there. 

599i  The  O’Conor  Don— If  a purchaser  buys  an 
estate  m your  court  and  does  not  make  a request  that 
it  shall  not  be  recorded  within  seven  days,  then  it  will 
be  recorded? — -Yes. 

600  And  every  transaction- that  subsequently  takes 
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place  with  regard  to  that  estate  will  be  entered  on  the 
record? — Just  so. 

601.  So  that  anyone  going  to  the  book  and  having 
a right  to  look  at  it  will  see  at  a glance  how  it  stands  ? 
— That  is  how  it  ought  to  be,  but  men  frequently  deal 
with  a recorded  estate  as  if  it  was  not  recorded. 

602.  But  any  transaction  placed  on  the  record  will 
take  precedence  of  anything  not  recorded? — Yes. 

603.  So  that  any  person  coining  up  there  to  deal 
with  an  estate  and  looking  at  the  record  will  be  quite 
safe  ? — He  may  be  quite  safe  for  himself,  but  he  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  others. 

604.  Have  many  cases  of  injustice  arisen  ? — There 
were  two  cases  before  me  in  which  parties  were  able 
to  remedy  the  injustice. 

605.  In  point  of  fact,  is  there  one  single  instance  in 
which  anyone  has  suffered  loss  by  any  error  on  the 
record  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I can  give  you  an 
instance,  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  honesty  of 
an  owner,  there  would  have  been  great  loss. 

606.  You  are  a member  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
Commission,  and  that  question  was  gone  into  very 
closely,  and  are  you  not  aware  that  it  was  proved  by 
the  recording  officer,  that  since  the  institution  of  the 
Record  of  Title  there  was  not  a single  instance  of  loss 
occurring? — Yes,  but  he  gave  us  three  instances  where 
loss  might  have  occurred. 

607.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  this  supersede  the  general 
registry  of  mortgages  ? — The  general  registry  has  no 
application  to  the  registry  of  title. 

608.  Baron  Dowse. — This  record  of  title  does  not 
assist  the  tenants  % — I have  inquired  into  that,  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a tenant  recording. 

609.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  I mortgage  my  property,  that 
is  registered  in  the  general  registry  of  mortgages,  does 
it,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  go  on  your  registry  too  ? 
— You  mean  if  the  title  is  once  recorded.  No  notice 
should  be'taken  of  it  anywhere  else  except  on  the  record. 

610.  What  I was  anxious  to  get  your  opinion  on 
was — if  estates  were  broken. up,  and  sold  in  small  lots, 
would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  to  have,  in  different 
centres  in  Ireland,  something  similar  to  your  registry 
of  title — a registry  of  ownerships,  that  local  people 
buying  could  see  at  once,  or  local  people  lending  could 
see  at  once,  as  to  the  ownership  of  these  properties  ? — 
If  you  had  a set  of  competent  people  (and  they  must 
be  pretty  well  paid  for  it),  I don’t  say  it  would  not  be 
an  advantage ; but  I know  we  find  it  very  hard.  We 
have  succeeded  in  getting  a vei-y  competent  man ; but 
I think  we  are  fortunate  in  doing  it.  It  is  a very 
onerous  duty — a man  must  be  a good  lawyer,  and  a 
very  active  man. 

611.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Don’t  you  think  it  would 
lead  to  a great  deal  of  confusion  to  have  those  local 
registries,  in  consequence  of  property  being  held  by 
the  same  owner  in  different  counties,  and  property  in 
different  counties  being  under  the  one  mortgage  ? — 
Yes. 

612.  It  would  have  to  be  recorded  in  the  different 
places,  and  add  considerably  to  the  expense  of  searches  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  them  all 
in  one  place. 

613.  Mr.  SnAW. — Are  you  aware  that  in  America 
they  have  a very  perfect  system  of  registration  ? — I 
have  heard  of  such  a thing ; but  what  the  extent  of 
the  district  is,  I am  not  aware. 

614.  Chairman. — Just  return  for  a moment  to  the 
buyers  in  trust  for  tenants — do  I understand  you 
that  no  change  is  required  in  the  Land  Act  to  enable 
the  court  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle 
in  favour  of  sales  to  the  tenants  ? — I do  not  see  a 
difficulty,  for  this  reason — the  man’s  own  affair  is  to 
get  in  the  purchase-money,  and  complete  the  transac- 
tion. 

615.  But  would  you  make  it  a binding  condition 
on  him  to  carry  out  these  trusts  for  sale  to  the  ten- 
ants ? — Generally  speaking,  that  does  not  come  before 
us,  because  we  look  upon  him  as  the  purchaser,  and 
make  him  responsible  for  the  purchase-money ; and 


within  fourteen  days,  if  we  require  it,  he  must  lodge 
the  purchase-money ; and  that  he  caimot  do  ; he  must 
get  the  money  from  the  tenants.  I have  not  heard  of 
an  instance  of  breach  of  faith. 

616.  Just  on  the  question  of  abatements  I did  not 
quite  understand  whether,  in  the  applications  for  abate- 
ments, you  said  they  were  confined,  generally,  to  dis- 
tricts where  tenant-right  does  not  exist  ? — I think  the 
great  majority  of  them  were. 

617.  Then,  again,  in  cases  of  a sale  of  holdings, 
which  you  say  you  allow  on  reports  of  receivers,  is 
that  allowed  generally  in  all  cases,  or  only  where  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  estate  when  it  came  under  the 
court  ? — I have  never  been  asked  to  do  it  contrary  to 
the  custom,  but  a great  many  of  those  cases  are  where 
there  is  no  custom  at  all. 

618.  You  don’t,  then,  introduce  the  custom  upon 
an  estate  that  does  not  possess  it? — No  ; and,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  frequent. 

619.  Baron  Dowse. — If  the  receiver  brought*  the 
matter  before  you,  and  all  the  parties  were  agreeable, 
you  would  not  consider  whether  it  had  been  done  on 
that  estate  before,  you  would  only  consider  whether  it 
was  a proper  case  ? — Unless  the  owner  came  in  and 
objected.  We  would  not  do  that  in  a case  where 
there  was  a lease  with  a covenant  against  alienation. 

620.  Chairman. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
in  this  question  of  abatements  you  would  act  in  such 
a way  as  you  think  a reasonable  landlord  ought  to 
act  subject  to  getting  the  consent  of  the  incum- 
brancers on  the  entire  ? — Yes ; except  in  minor  mat- 
ters, where  I think  myself  at  liberty. 

621.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  the  owner  and  the 
incumbrancers  objected  you  would  have  the  power 
then  of  not  holding  the  receiver  responsible  for  the 
arrears,  and  that  is  the  way  you  would  remedy  any 
inconvenience  ? — Yes. 

622.  Chairman. — During  the  last  six  months  have 
you  had  applications  for  postponement  of  rent  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  get  the  harvest  in? — Yes;  a great 
many,  and  I think,  I almost  always  yielded  to  them. 

623.  According  to  the  circumstances  ? — Yes ; but  I 
have  done  it  in  a great  number  of  oases,  and  told  the 
receiver  not  to  take  proceedings  until  after  the 
harvest. 

624.  Then  as  to  the  peasant  proprietary,  do  you 
consider  that  there  should  be  maintained  the  provision 
against  subdivision  or  subletting? — As  to  subdivision 
or  subletting,  but  I cannot  say  I see  an  objection  to 
alienation  to  the  same  extent. 

625.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
tenants  buying  their  properties  should  be  prevented 
from  borrowing  money  on  those  properties  outside 
the  Government;  at  present  they  lose  their  whole 
interest  in  case  they  borrow  ? — The  Land  Act  makes 
it  a forfeiture,  but  then  there  came  the  Act  of  1S72, 
which  enabled  the  Board  of  Works  to  sell,  notwith- 
standing the  forfeiture,  and  I believe  that  is  practi- 
cally what  they  do. 

626.  Baron  Dowse. — But  suppose  the  Board  of 
Works’  security  is  not  interfered  with,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  object  to  his  borrowing  money 
on  it  ? — On  a second  mortgage  it  has  been  said  it  may 
take  a little  from  their  own  security  if  suits  are  insti- 
tuted, but  I don’t  think  it  is  very  material. 

627.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  those  cases  where  you  have 
made  an  allowance  in  the  last  year  have  you  reduced 
the  interest  of  mortgagees  ? — We  could  not  do  that. 

628.  It  has  all  come  out  of  the  estate? — It  has  all 
come  out  of  the  estate,  and  the  incumbrancers, 
although  they  might  be  temporarily  inconvenienced 

by  it,  thought  it  desirable. 

629.  They  lost  nothing  ? — They  had  their  payments 
postponed  by  it. 

630.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  interest  of  mortgagees  ? — No. 

631.  And  you  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  tlm 
rents  of  .the  tenants  except  that  if  the  parties  dont 
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yield  you  would  not  hold  the  receiver  responsible  for 
the  arrears,  that  is  the  real  power  ? — Yes. 

632.  And  that  is  acting  on  the  decision  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Brady,  which  is  now  the  settled  law  of  the 
court  > — It  is. 

633.  Chairman. —Then,  looking  at  parts  2 and  3, 
with  which  you  would  be  probably  conversant,  is 
there  any  other  observation  you  would  like  to  make  ? — 
No,  thank  you  ; there  is  nothing  that  occurs  to  me  to 
say.  With  regard  to  that  which  Mr.  Shaw  was  ask- 
ing he  might,  perhaps,  like  to  be  informed.  I have 
had,  I think,  three  cases,  certainly  two,  where  there 
was  an  application  at  the  suit  of  a judgment 
mortgagee,  to  sell  one  of  these  estates  where  the 


buyer  had  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  sept.' a,  isso. 
the  course  I took  was  to  say,  “ I cannot  make  an  „ ~7r 

order  for  sale  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.”  Hem-v  &"‘ 

634.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  application  by  the  Ormsby. 
Board  of  Works? — No ; by  a third  person,  a judgment 
mortgagee.  He  had  not  mortgaged  the  estate,  but 

had  allowed  a judgment  to  go  against  him  which  was 
registered  as  a mortgage,  and  those  proceedings  were 
taken  for  a sale.  I said,  “ I cannot  do  this  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Works,”  and  they  o-ave 
the  consent. 

635.  And  they  have  got  their  money  1—  It  has  not 
been  sold  yet. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


John  Ball  Greene 

636.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  Commissioner 
of  Valuation  throughout  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

637.  The  first  valuation  of  land  was  in  1S26  ? — Yes. 
The  first  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1826. 

638.  That  was  on  a scale  of  prices  then  laid  down  ? 
—Then  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

639.  To  govern  all  Ireland? — To  govern  all  Ire- 
land. 

640.  An  uniform  scale? — Yes. 

641.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  was  called  the  town- 
land  valuation?— That  was  the  townland  valuation. 

642.  Chairman. — The  next  general  valuation  was 
in  1852?— In  1852. 

643.  Had  there  been  some  intermediate  legislation  ? 
— There  was  in  1846.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  Poor  Laws  into  this  country  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a tenement  valuation.  The  original 
townland  valuation  was  commenced  in  1830,  and  was 
merely  for  the  regulation  of  county  rates. 

644.  The  valuation  of  1826? — Yes;  commenced 
in '1830.  The  Act  passed  in  1826,  and  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  proceed,  and  they 
deferred  it  until  1830,  and  then  in  1846. 

645.  That  was  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
—Yes,  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  that 
was  to  make  a tenement  valuation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  to  continue  the  unfinished  pro- 
vince of  Munster  according  to  the  old  Act — the 
Townland  Act — so  it  was  contemplated  there  were 
to  be  two  valuations ; one  for  county  rate  and  the 
other  for  poor  rate.  There  was  a difference  in  prin- 
ciple. The  principle  of  the  original  Townland  Act 
was  that  the  valuation  was  based  on  a scale  of  agri- 
cidtural  prices,  and  the  Act  of  1846  contained  a 
clause  that  the  valuation  should  be  according  to  the 
rent— based  upon  the  rent,  and  no  scale  of  prices  was 
introduced  into  that  Act. 

646.  Was  that  on  the  letting  value  ? — Yes. 

647.  Mr.  Shaw. — Not  the  rent  paid? — No,  but  on 
an  estimate  of  the  rent. 

648.  Chairman. — That  would  be  the  fair  letting 
value?— The  fair  rent. 

649.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Deducting  all  the  taxes? — 
deducting  landlord’s  rates,  repairs,  and  any  other 
expenditure  of  that  nature. 

650.  Chairman.— That  was  the  9th  & 10th  Vic., 
cap.  110? — Yes  ; after  a while  it  was  considei-ed 
a visable  to  have  one  valuation  instead  of  two — one 
or  county  rate  and  the  other  for  poor  rate,  and  the 

. of  1852  was  passed.  That  enacted  a scale  of 
an.(i  directed  that  the  valuations  made  under 
e athand  10th  Vic.,  cap.  110,  should  be  reduced  to 
>e  scale  of  the  Act  of  1852,  and  made  uniform  for 
e PurP°se  °f  all  public  and  local  rates  and  taxes. 

• fl'A  xvas  with  the  view  of  having  a corres- 
fso  TVa'"e  f°r  aH  purposes  of  taxation  ? — Quite  so. 
•vA0;-  Is  the  Act  of  1846  called  Griffith’s  Act?— 
Oriffitj 6 18^2.  It  was  made  by  Sir  Bichard 

cam  • i , ‘^■ct  °f  ISId  was  repealed,  and  never 

came  mto  force. 

653.  That  is  called  Griffith’s  Act,  and  that  is  the 
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valuation  of  1852  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  existing  valua- 
tion. 

654.  There  is  no  county  published  under  the  Act 
of  1846?— No. 

655.  Baron  Dowse. — The  Act  was  so  called  be- 
cause Sir  Richard  Griffith  held  the  place  you  hold  ? 

Yes. 

656.  Chairman. — Was  that  on  a scale  of  prices 
then  laid  down? — Yes. 

657.  In  your  opinion  that  valuation,  being  for  the 

pin-pose  of  taxation,  need  not  be  taken  as  the  valu- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  letting  value  ? 

No,  I do  not  think  it  was  ever  contemplated  at  all. 
It  was  supposed  that  it  would  take  a very  con- 
siderable time,  which  it  really  did,  to  make  the 
valuation,  and  the  scale  of  prices  was  introduced,  so 
that  made  at  different  and  distant  periods  the  valuation 
might  be  relative,  and  had  no  reference  whatever, 
and  never  was  intended,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  to 
form  any  basis  for  rent. 

658.  And  if  a valuation  was  to  be  framed  for  the 
purposes  of  rent,  can  you  say  how  the  scale  of  prices 
would  run  now  as  against  the  scale  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes.  I have  got  a table  here  that  gives  the  scale  of 
prices  for  a great  number  of  years.  The  scale  of 
prices  in  the  Act  of  1852,  on  which  the  valuation  is 
based,  was — wheat  7 s.  6 d.  per  cwt. 

659.  Would  you  say  the  general  prices  now  would 
be  in  excess  ? — I have  them  made  out  as  Lord  Harring- 
ton directed  some  time  ago  up  to  1876,  and  I have 
them  later  than  that,  up  to  1878.  The  Registrar- 
General  was  directed  from  1874-5  to  ascertain,  by 
sending  a form  to  twenty-four  of  the  market  towns 
in  Ireland  to  the  market  clerks,  and  these  prices  I got 
from  the  Registrar-General.  The  prices  in  the  Act 
of  1852  are  : — Wheat,  7s.  6(7.  per  cwt.  of  112  lbs. ; 
oats,  4s.  10<7. ; barley,  5s.  6(7.  (potatoes  were  not  in 
that  Act  at  all) ; butter,  65s.  id. ; beef)  35s.  6d. ; 
mutton,  41s. ; and  pork,  32s. 

660.  Mr.  .Shaw. — Were  these  prices  taken  from 
public  records  at  the  time  ? — They  were  taken  on  an 
average  of  the  three  years  previous  to  1852. 

661.  Taken  from  the  public  records  ? — Yes,  by  Sir 
Richard  Griffith. 

662.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  they  were  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

663.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  in  fact  the  years  1848, 
1849,  and  1850,  immediately  after  the  famine? — Yes, 
immediately  after  the  famine. 

664.  Chairman. — Would  you  take  the  highest 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  give  us  the  prices  ? — I 
can  give  you  1877  and  1878.  In  the  year  1878  oats 
were  9s.  id.,  barley  7s.  Id.,  potatoes  4s.  6 d.  (we 
ascertained  potatoes  at  that  time),  butter  110s.  8(7., 
beef  77 s.  5(7.,  mutton  80s.  6(7.,  and  pork  47s.  3(7. 

665.  Which  is  the  first  year  in  which  you  have 
potatoes? — We  have  potatoes  in  1826.  They  were 
Is.  7(7.  per  cwt.  then. 

666.  You  said  they  were  not  included  in  1852? — 
No.  In  1859  they  were  2s.  11(7.  They  increased 
from  2s.  11(7.  then  to  4s.  6c7.  in  1877. 
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667.  Was  the 'increase  pretty  gradual  ?—No,  it  was 
irregular.  In  1859,  which  I have  just  read  out,  they 
were  2s.  11  d.,  in  1860  they  were  4s.  Id.,  in  1861  4s., 
in  1862  4s.  3 d.,  and  in  1S63  they  fell  to  2s.  9 d. 

668;  These  were  three  very  bad  years  'for  potatoes  1 
— Yes.  In  1863  they  were  2s.  9 d.,  in  1864  2s.  9 d., 
and  in  1873  they  again  rose  to  4s.  a cwt.  ; and  in 
1874  they  were  3s.  6 d.\  in  TS75r  and’  1876:  the  same, 
only  a farthing  difference. 

669.  TheO’CoNORDoN.— Howwerethesepricesascer- 
tained  1 — They  were  ascertained  from  newspaper  re- 
ports. We  sent  to  the  proprietors',  and  got  the 
newspapers  of  the  different  towns — twenty-four  market 
towns — and  they  were  abstracted  from  the  news- 
papers. 

670.  The  average  prices  ? — They  were  carefully 
averaged. 

671.  Baron  Dowse. — They  are  taken  from  the 
market 'notes  of  the  newspapers? — Yds,  the  market 
notes  of  the  newspapers. 

6721  •QffXtRMAK. — Can  you'  give  the  prices  for  the 
last  two  years?— The  last  prices  I have  got  are  those 
for  the  period  ending  October,  1879.  Wheat  was 
then  8s.  9 d.  ; oats;  7s.  6 d. ; barley,  8s. ; butter,  95s. ; 
beef,  60s. ; mutton,  65s. ; pork,  4Ss. 

673.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  were  potatoes?— We  have 
not  got  potatoes.  Flax  was  56s. 

674.  In  1879  ?— Yes,  in  1879. 

675.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
any  distinction  in  the  valuation  between  the  north 
and  the  south  and  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — Yes ; a 
portion  of.  Ulster  was  made  on  a higher  scale  than 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

676.  On  a higher  scale  of  prices?— No;  it  was 
based  on  the  same  prices,  but  it  was  made  at  a much 
later  period,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  so  much 
better  there,  and  the  production  of  flax,  which  was 
not  in  the  other  provinces,  caused  the  valuation  to  be 
different,  and,  in  fact,  we  found  tilings  so  much 
better,  and  so  much  improved,  we  took  into  account 
the  improved  state  of  things  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

677.  Baron  Dowse. — Had  you  any  idea  that  the 
Northerns  were  better  able  to  pay  ? — Oh,  no. 

678.  Chairman. — It  was  taken  later  ? — Yes,  it  was 
taken  later— the  last  portion  of  Ireland  that  was 
valued. 

678a.  You  mentioned  that  the  valuation  could  not 
be  taken  as  a standard  for  letting  where  tenant-light 
exists? — No,  I think  not.  If  a man  fines  down  a 
house — say  a house  that  is  worth  £100  a year — he 
gives  £1,000  fine,  and  so  fines  down  the  rent  to  £50, 
it  would  not  be  exactly  fair  to  take  that  as  the  rent  of 
the  house.  On  the  same  principle  with  tenant-right — 
if  a man  gives  ten  or  twelve  years  purchase  for  getting 
into  possession  the  interest  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
rent. 

679.  Baron  Dowse. — The  land  is  worth  so  much 
more? — It  is  worth  so  much  more.  At  the  same  time 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  if  there  was  a re- 
valuation where  tenant-right  exists  that  we  could  take 
it  into  account. 

680.  Chairman. — That  is  payment  for  possession  ? 
—Yes. 

680a.  It  don’t  follow  that  the  man  actually  reckons 
that  he  will  be  able  to  make  so  much  more  out  of  it, 
but  that  he  is  more  anxious  to  get  it,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  what  he  can  out  of  it? — Yes,  he  is 
more  anxious  to  get  it. 

681.  He  is  satisfied  with  less  interest  for  his 
money  ?— Yes. 

. 682.  There  has  been  a great  diminution  in  the 
population  since  the.  1852  valuation? — Yes,  since  that 
valuation  was  made. 

o .683.  Does  that  apply  to  the  north  as  much  as  to  the 
south? — I think  it  does — to  some  parts  more  so. 

684.  There  has  been  a decrease  of  40  per  cent., 
and  in  consequence  a great  deal  of  land  has  gone  out 
of  tillage  ? — A great  deal 


■ 685.  Baron  Dowse.— In  what- parts  of  Trefandhu 
Particularly  in  the  west' and  the  south  and : west,  'and 
also  in  some  of  the:  counties  in  Leinster. 

. 686.  When  you'  say  gone  out  of  tillage'  dd  you  inean 
it  has  gone  into  pasture? — Yes,  gone  into  pasture; 
You  will  see  that' by  the laige  - increase' of  stock-nof 
cattle  and  sheep.  • " : " 

- -687.- That  arose;  I suppose,  from-the-great  increase 
in  the  price  of  meat  ?-^-To  some  extent  that, -no  doubt; 
was  caused  by  the  ■ great  increase  in  -the  price  of  butier; 
beef,  and  mutton,  while  cereal  prices  have  -not  in; 
creased  in  the  same  proportion. 

688.  What  is- the  present  rateable  valuation  of 
Ireland?— £13,619,766. 

689.  Have  you  got  there  the  rateable  valuation  of 
1852? — This,  I may  say,  is  the  valuation  revised  up 
to  the  present  time.  This  is  the  ’52  valuation. 

690.  There  is  no  variation  in  that  valuation?— Not 
in  the  land.  Since  1852  there  -have-been  numerous 
buildings  and  improved  houses,  but  the  Act  prohibited 
us  from  altering  the  valuation  of  land.  We  can  re- 
distribute the  value,  but  can  make  no  new  valuation 
of  the  land. 

691.  Do  you  add  for  the  valuation  of  new  built 
farm-houses  ? — We  do. 

692.  And  buildings  ? — There  is  a clause  in  this  AGt 
which  says  that  farm  buildings  are  not  to  be  revalued 
for  seven  years  after  their  erection,  and  also  seven 
years  for  the  .reclamation  of  land,  so  that  practically 
the  value  caused  by  improved  farm  buildings  or  by  the 
reclamation  and  improvement  of  land  is  not  considered 
until  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

693.  Do  you  suppose  that,  on  the  whole,  you  get 
notice  of  the  improvements  of  dwellings  and  buildings 
and  the  erection  of  new  ones  ? — The  Act  requires1  that 
the  poor  rate  collectors . shall  give  in  a return.'1  In 
the  course  of  their  collection  of  the  rates  it  is  supposed 
they  will  see  any  changes,  and  they  are  required  by 
the  Act  under  a penalty  to  send  us  in  those  returns. 

694.  And  then  comes  the  annual  revision? — Then 
comes  the  annual  revision. 

695.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  that  fifteen  millions 
include  land  and  everything  rateable  in  Ireland?— 
Everything  rateable  in  Ireland.  The  land,  as  land  is 
valued  at  £9,101,328  and  the  remainder  is  for  build- 
ings, £4,518,368. 

696.  But,  suppose  there  was  a farm  and  a farm- 
house on  it,  would  all  go  together? — No;  it  would 
not. 

697.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  farm-houses  would' be 
in  the  £4,000,000  off? — Yes,  I have  it  in  another  place. 
There  is  a million  of  difference.  It  includes  the  farm-1 
houses  on  those  farms,  and  it  would  make  it  come  to' 
over  ten  millions. 

698.  Baron  Dowse. — I have  heard  it  said  by  people 
who  speak  popularly  on  the  subject,  that  the  farms  in 
Ireland  are  valued  at  about  £10,000,000  ? — Just  so. 

699.  Chairman. — You  have  the  area  of  the  ‘agri- 
cultural statistics^  of  1880.  What  is  the  quantity 
of  statute  acres  of  arable  land  ? — There  are  15,357,856 
statute  acres. 

700.  Well,  woods  and  plantations  ? — 390,8-19  acres; 
rivers  and  lakes,  627,761  acres ; bogs,  mountains, ami 
waste  land,  4,497,024  acres. 

701.  What  comes  under  the  head  of  waste 
when  bog  and  mountain  are  mentioned  1— -Well,  ds  for 
waste  land,  I am  afraid  I am  unable  to  give  an  esadi 
definition  of  it. 

702.  Baron  Dowse; — Would  it  include  Kiilincy 
Hill  with  the  ground  for villa  sites? — That  woifld-not 
be  waste  land, 

703.  Would  it  be  valued  at  all? — It  would;  be 
valued.  It  would  come Under  the  denomination  o 
building  ground,  although  we  have  no  right  under  tlio 
Act  to  value  it  beyond  its  agricultural  value.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  waste  land,  which  you  would  ca 
waste  land. 

704.  I suppose  you  put  in  waste  land  as  what w 
not  included  in  anything  else? — Yes,  just  so.  Them 
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is  a classification  ot  tiiese  winch  is  another  thing.  Of 
that  four  millions,  1,300,000  acres  are  deep  red  bog 
in  the  low  country. 

705.  Chairman. — At  what  rate  does  that  sort  of 
land  stand? — I suppose  about  3d  an  acre.  There 
are  a million  of  acres  of  that  supposed  waste  land  that 
lies  at  an  elevation  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet,  and 
incapable  of  improvement. 

706.  In  consequence  of  its  elevation? — From  its 
elevation  and  the  nature  of  it,  consisting  of  wild  and 
remote  rocks  and  tops  of  mountain  ranging  from 
1,000  to  3,000  feet  high. 

707.  That  must  deduct  a million  ? — Yes ; you  must 
deduct  a million  from  the  four  millions. 

708.  Can  you  give  the  amount  of  bog? — 1,300,000 
acres  of  deep  red  flat  bog  in  Ireland. 

709.  On  which  the  turf  would  be  cut  away  and 
then  it  would  be  made  reclaimable  ? — Some  of  that  is 
forty  feet  deep.  The  only  thing  that  probably  could 
be  done  with  that  would  be  that  if  the  Barrow,  and 
the  Shannon  and  Suck,  werelowered  the  bog  land  could 
be  chained  and  made  more  valuable  for  fuel. 

710.  Baron  Dowse.— Is  it  not  a fact  that  a great 
deal  of  that  cut  away  bog,  in  consequence  of  its  low 
elevation  never  could  be  reclaimed  ? — It  never  could 
be  made  land  that  would  pay — utterly  impossible. 
There  are  skirts  of  these  great  bogs  that  people  have 
taken  iu  and  tilled — portions  cut  out  along  the  margin 
of  these  great  bogs. 

711.  Chairman. — Now  what  of  the  mountain  land 
is  the  valuation  given  ? Is  it  according  to  the 
elevation  solely?— The  Waterford  mountains:  the 
Purple  mountains  in  Kerry,  and  the  Donegal  mount- 
ains have  been  valued  at  something  like  a halfpenny 
an  acre.  They  are  used  for  grazing  sheep  and 
goats. 

712.  Then  it  runs  a change  of  valuation  according 
to  the  change  of  value  in  the  soil  ? — Yes. 

713.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  ever  take  into 
account  when  the  mountains  are  valued  the  use 
made  of  them  for  shooting  purposes  ? — No,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  allow  us  to  do  so. 

714.  But  a mountain  might  be  of  very  considerable 
value  for  that  purpose? — Yes,  I know  some  mountains 
value  for  £300,  and  the  valuation  may  be  only  £10. 

715.  But  you  cannot  touch  them? — No,  we  cannot 
value  them  as  shootings. 

716.  Chairman. — The  Parliamentary  return  shows 
the  agricultural  tenancies  in  1870.  Was  that  a return 
ior  the  purposes  of  the  Land  Act?— That  was  a 
Parliamentary  return  in  1870.  I think  it  must  have 
been  in  connexion  with  the  Land  Act. 

717.  Can  you  give  any  later  statement  than  that? 
—ho,  we  have  nothing  later. 

718.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Was  that  return  made 
out  of  your  office  ?— No.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
•Local  Government  Board. 

719.  You  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  that? — 
t cannot. 


the  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  each  province  that 
hold  in  perpetuity  or  long  leases.”  Long  leaseholders 
are  put  down  as  owners  of  the  land.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

725.  Chairman. — Now  what  have  you  to  say  as  to 
the  area  under  crops  in  1859? — In  1859  there  were 
4,425,494  acres  under  crops,  in  meadow  mid 
clover,  1,437,111  acres,  and  in  grass,  9,490,92.2 
acres. 

726.  Was  not  1859  about  the  close  of  a series  of 
prosperous  years?— Yes,  but  there  have  been  pros- 
perous years  since  that.  Immediately  after  1852  an 
improvement  took  place. 

1 27.  And  then  after  1859  there  was  a depression? 
— Yes. 

728.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  those  figures,  made 
out  _ at  your  office  ?— 1 They  were  taken  from  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns. 

729.  Those  are  collected  by  the  constabulary  1— 
They  are  collected  by  the  constabulary. 

730.  Chairman. — In  1880,  what  were  the  figures? 
In  18S0, under  crops,  3,171,317  acres,  under  meadow 

and  clover,  1,109,907  acres ; grass,  10,161,266  acres  ; 
That  shows  a decrease  under  crops,  between  1859  and 
18S0,  of  1,254,177  acres,  or  28  per  cent. 

731.  Under  meadow  and  clover,  what  were  they  ? — 
Under , meadow  and  clovev  an  increase  of  472,796 
acres,  or  32  per  cent.,  and  under  grass,  an  increase  of 
770,344  acres,  being  8 per  cent. 

732.  That  excludes  the  mountain  and  bog  ? — Yes, 
that  makes  up  the  fifteen  millions  of  acres. 

733.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  any  idea  where  this 

entry  in  page  681  of  the  present  edition  of  Thom  came 
from : — “ The  number  and  classification  of  holdings  in 
each  province  in  the  years  1878  and  1879.”  The  result  is 
that  in  Ireland  in  187S,  the  total  is  579,399  holdings  ? 
— It  was  compiled  by  the  Registrar-General.  ° 

734.  From  the  agricultural  statistics? — From  the 
agricultural  statistics. 

7 35.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  give,  from  the 

office,  a return  of  the  number  of  jioldings  in  Ireland 

rated  occupiers,  in  fact,  in  Ireland?— We  could. 
Would  you  confine  that  to  agricultural  holdings? 

736.  Yes;  outside  cities  and  towns?— Yes;  we 
could. 

737.  Could  you  give  that  in  years,  each  year 
separately,  since  1870 1— It  would  be  a heavy  under- 
taking. We  might  do  it  for  perhaps  two  years. 

738.  Well,  could  you  take  the  first  year  and  the 
last? — Yes. 

739.  Could  you  give  the  agricultural  holdings  before 
in  regard  to  the  extent? — Yes. 

740.  The  agricultural  statistics  are  selected  by  the 
police  from  the  information  they  get  in  the  country  ? 
— Yes ; from  their  visits. 

741.  And  that  cannot  be  depended  on?— The 
return  comes  from  every  district  in  Ireland. 


72 Bar°n  Dowse — There  is  a return  from  which 
People  quote  to  show  that  there  are  600,000  occupants 
o land  in  Ireland  ? — That  return  was  made  out  in  our 


in wiat  year  was  that?— It  was  made  out 

'22.  The  O’Conor  Don.— The  return  in  Thom’s 
^unanac  or  Directory  is  not  from  your  office-?— 


(23.  Chapman.— Did  you  give  the  Begistra 
general  s return  for  1878  ?— The  Registrar-General 
■etorn  shows  416,435  holdings,  or  72  per  cent,  of  tl 
„ ‘ e uu™1-,ei'  of  agricultural  holdings  under  thirt 
, , ’ wluch  would  make  the  average  tweh 
freight  Dish  acres. 

Dowse— Now  at  page  752  of  “ Thom 
1870—  Ja.ble  T>roPriators  of  land  in  Ireland  i 
Ihf,  tj  a statement  founded  on  a return  presented  t 
-■louse  of  Commons,  on  .the  23rd  April,  1872,  c 


742.  You  form  your  statistics  for  charging  the  rate  ? 
— Yes.  W e would  have  some  little  difficulty  in  having 
extreme  accuracy  for  sometimes  a man  holds  one  or 
two  or  more  holdings,  and  we  must  make  some  de- 
duction on  that  account.  For  instance,  it  very  often 
occurs  that  a man  holds  two  or  three  or  four  holdings, 
and  then  it  is  only  by  the  name  we  can  have  him 
identified. 

743.  But  that  is  a comparative  statement,  and  com- 
paring one  year  with  another  it  would  be  the  same?— 
Yes. 

744.  Baron  Dowse. — I have  heard  the  statement 
that  if  you  add  25  per  cent,  to  Griffith’s  valuation  you 
would  haye  a fair  idea  of  the  letting  value  of  land  in 
Ireland?, — In  1876,  1 made  an  estimate  according  to 
the  best  judgment  I could  give,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  33  per  cent. 

745.  Was  that  done  to  ascertain  the  rent  that 
should  be  paid  %—  No ; but  the  estimate  of  a new  valu- 
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ation-that  it  would  be  33  per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 
It  rested  on  a scale  of  prices  we  have  here. 

746  That  is,  if  there  was  a new  valuation  m Ireland 
now  there  would  be  one-third  additional  ?— Yes ; from 
£13,619,766  to  £18,200,000. 

747.  Then  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  rent 

is  above  Griffith’s  valuation  it  is  an  unfair  rent?— No. 
It  ought  to  be  above  it.  , . .. 

748.  Chairman.— If  there  was  a new  valuation  it 
would  necessarily  increase  the  amount  of  taxation  .- 
It  would  not  increase  the  amount  of  local  taxation. 

749.  But  everybody  would  be  taxed? — xes;  the 
income  tax  would  be  increased. 

750.  Baron  Dowse.— For  imperial  purposes  they 
would? — Yes. 


T51.  Chairman.— A new  valuation  would  take  a 
considerable  time  to  make  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land?—I think  I made  an  estimate  some  years  ago 
that  it  would  take  from  three  to  five  years  to  com- 

^ 752  Baron  Dowse. — Are  there  many  parts  of 
Ireland  in  which  the  land  is  not  worth  more  than  it  is 
valued  for? — Not  many  places.  There  are  some  poor 
places,  where  the  people  are  really  very  poor,  and  I 
doubt  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  rent  at  all.  That 
is  from  smallness  of  their  holdings  and  the  poverty  ol 

^7 53 His  it  a fact  that  there  are  parts  of  Donegal  and 
Kerry  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  in  which,  if  the 
people  had  the  land  for  nothing  they  could  not  live 
on  it?— I don’t  think  they  could  in  some  places  ri 
they  had  it  for  nothing,  in  some  of  the  holdings  down 
in  Donegal,  and  in  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland.  1 
know  of  one  place  in  Donegal,  where  the  unfortunate 
accident  occurred— Gweedove— where  there  are  4UU 
tenants,  and  the  highest  rent  that  any  of  them  pays 
is  £4  10s.  , .x.  „ , 

754.  Chairman. — How  do  they  pay  it? — Only  they 
have  other  means  they  could  not  exist. 

755.  Is  that  place  you  speak  of  on  the  sea?  xes, 
on  the  sea  near  Gweedore.  The  other  means  they 
have  of  living  is  by  fishing  and  making  socks,  and  then- 
families  go  out  to  work. 

756.  Baron  Dowse.— I think  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  recent  great  distress  was  that  there 
was  no  demand  in  the  previous  year  in  England  for 
labour  from  this  country  ?— Yes. 

757.  Js  this  bad  land  you  spoke  of  generally  coast 
land  or  mountain  land?— Yes,  pure  mountain  land, 
and  a little  tillage  through  the  rocks. 

758.  Chairman.— Do  you  know  how  it  originated 

that  these  poor  people  settled  down  on  the  land  ?— I 
don’t  know.  . 

759.  I believe  you  have  made  some  valuations  tor 
the  Board  of  Works  in  cases  of  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  small  holdings  ?— Yes.  That  originated 
in  this  way.  After  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  m 
1870,  an  application  was  made  by  a Clergyman 
in  Tyrone.  He  wished  to  purchase  his  holding, 
and  the  Board  of  Works  refused  to  give  more  than 
a certain  proportion  of  Griffith’s  valuation.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  amount,  two-tliirds  of  the 
valuation,  that  was  offered  him,  and  he  wrote  direct  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  case  111 
hands,  and  I was  communicated  with,  and  desired  to 
send  down  and  value  this  farm  at  its  then  letting 
value,  I did  so,  and  I had  to  put  a considerable  increase 
on  the  valuation,  and  he  got  the  two-thirds,  and 
was  satisfied  with  that,  and  he  bought  the  land. 
After  that  I was  desired  when  the  Board  of  Works 
applied  in  similar  cases  to  get  a special  valuation 
made,  and  I have  on  several  occasions  sent  down  some 
of  our  best  men  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  to  make 
valuations,  but  that  has  been  to  some  extent,  discon- 
tinued, for  the  Board  of  Works  now  advance  thirty 
years’  purchase  on  our  valuation,  and  that  generally 
seems  to  satisfy  the  people,  and  latterly  I have  not  had 
any  work  of  that  kind  to  do. 


760.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  it  thirty  years  on  Griffith’s 
valuation? — Yes. 

761.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Provided  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  ?— Yes. 

762.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  think  that  change  has 
*ot  rid  of  any  difficulty  ? — I think  it  has,  for  I have  had 
no  application  for  more  than  a year,  perhaps  two 

ye763.  Suppose  the  Board  of  Works  insist  on  going 
on  Griffith's  valuation,  and  the  tenant  is  satisfied, 
would  you  value  the  land  for  him  without  an  order  to 
that  effect?—1 The  Board  of  Works  could  take  Griffith’s 
valuation.  They  are  authorized  by  the  Treasury  to 
take  thirty  years  on  it. 

764.  That  is  to  bring  it  up  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  present  valuation  ? — Yes. 

765  Chairman. — Was  this  valuation  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant?— The  tenant  had  to  deposit 
the  amount  with  the  Board  of  Works  before  we  sent 
down.  I think  it  was  something  very  trifling. 

766.  Did  that  bring  under  your  notice  clauses  in 

the  Land  Act,  relating  to  a peasant  proprietary?— 
Yes,  it  did.  . 

767.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  information  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  came  under  your  notice  ?— Do  you 
mean  as  to  the  working. 

768.  Well,  you  may  call  it  so  ; but  as  to  the  reason 
of  the  failure  ? — I am  afraid  I am  not  able  to  give 
any  accurate  -information  on  that  subject. 

769.  Did  you  ever  make  any  valuations  for  the 
Church  Commissioners  ? — We  did. 

770.  By  their  instructions  ?— By  their  instructions, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Treasury. 

771.  Was  that  in  cases  where  the  tenants  thought 
that  the  prices  demanded  were  too  high  ?—l  really 
forget  what  was  the  principal  object  of  it.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  know  the  facts,  I could  ascertain  them.  1 
quite  forget  if  it  was  not  for  the  purchase  of  the  per- 
petuity by  the  owners. 

772.  I was  asking  it  more  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
pense of  valuations  of  that  sort,  if  this  means  of 
purchase  by  tenants  shall  be  extended  ? The  valuer 
was  allowed  15s.  for  every  night  he  was  out,  and  the 
rate  of  pay  that  he  got  at  the  valuation  office. 

773.  And  it  was  paid  by  the  Treasury  ?— That  was 
paid  by  the  Church  Commissioners,  and  his  time 
deducted  from  the  service. 


774.  Then  they  charged  the  tenant  ? — I don’t  know. 

775.  Baron  Dowse.— Have  you  ever  turned  your 
attention  to  this  question  of  what  is  called  peasant 

proprietary,  further  than  you  were  compelled  by  the 

duties  of  your  office?— I can  only  give  an  opinion. 

776.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
country  to  help  to  increase  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  in  the  country  ?— I do  not,  in  a wholesale 
way.  I think  if  there  was  a limitation  to  somethin, 
like  twenty  acres,  or  so,  it  might ; but  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  a beneficial  thing  to  the  country  it  all  tne 
people  we  have  here— 400,000  of  them— with  an 
average  of  eight  or  twelve  acres,  if  they  wen > pro- 
prietors. I don’t  see  that  that  would  be  a benefit. 

777.  Supposing  that  farms  were  taken  from  twenty 

acres  or  thereabouts?— Yes;  twenty  acres  or  tnei  - 
abouts.  , 

778.  You  would  have  some  regard  to  the.  cliaia 

of  the  farmer,  I suppose,  as  to  his  thrift  and  mdus  y 
—I  don’t  know.  . 

779.  Would  you  consider  it  requisite  tnat 
should  be  able  to  pay  his  part  of  the  puiuhase« 
and  not  be  obliged  to  borrow  ?-I  don’t  think  W 
.system  could  be  adopted  without  considerable  ,, 
being  made  to  the  tenants,  and  I think  they 

be  embarrassed.  If  you  take  the  average  iff 
half  the  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland.  # 
£10.  If  an  advance  of  two-thirds  is  made 
man,  and  he  has  to  borrow  one-third  to  buy 
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ing,  the  man  rented  at  A 10  would,  m thirty-five  years, 
pay  it  off ; but  he  would  be  paying  £1 2 10s.  for  thirty- 
five  years.  You  would  increase  his  rent  for  thirty-five 
years. — (See  Table  in  Appendix.) 

780.  Would  he  not  pay  more  to  a usurer  if  he  was 
to  get  an  advance  from  him  ? — He  would. 

781.  Your  idea  on  the  subject  is  that  it  might  be 
useful,  or  that  it  might  be  tried  with  holdings  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  with  tenants  who  had  the  money  ? 
—Yes,  certainly.  I think  that  would  be  a very  de- 
sirable thing. 

782.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — To  adopt  it  as  a general  rule 
throughout  the  entire  country  would  be  nothing  but 
transferring  the  payment  of  rents  to  London? — Yes. 
Of  course,  if  the  Government  advance  a man  two- 
thirds,  they  must  become  for  thirty-five  years  the  land- 
lords. 

783.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  tell  us  when  the 
valuation  of  the  first  county  was  published  under  the 
Valuation  Act  ? — I can,  but  I have  not  got  it  here. 

781.  Am  I correct  in  stating  that  it  was  in  1853  ? 
—Yes ; I think  so. 

785.  And  the  last  one  in  1865 ? — Yes  ; Armagh. 

786.  So  that  it  is  twenty-seven  years  ago  since  the 
first  county  was  valued,  and  fifteen  since  the  last  ? — 
Well,  not  valued  ; because,  as  I stated  before,  there 
are  a great  many  of  the  valuations  in  that  return. 
There  are  a number  of  counties  that  were  valued  in 
1853  and  1854.  These  must  have  been  several  years 
in  progress ; in  fact,  you  may  say  they  were  in  pro- 
gress from  1844,  when  the  first  tenement  valuation 
commenced. 

787.  Some  of  the  southern  counties  were  valued 
from  1844  to  1846  ? — They  were. 

788.  What  took  place  after  the  passing  of  the  new 
Act  in  1852  was  simply  to  reduce  them  to  the  scale  of 
the  new  Act  ? — Precisely. 

7.89.  Well,  since  the  last  county  was  valued  have 
there  not  been  several  proposals  for  a revaluation  of 
Ireland  ? — There  were  several  bills  brought  in — three, 

I think.  Some  were  read  a second  time. 

790.  Did  you  not  furnish  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  rate 
of  increase  that  you  thought  ought  to  be  added  in  each 
county  ? — I did. 

791.  Would  you  put  in  that  return  to  us  ?— Yes ; but 
that  return  would  not  give  the  increase  to  bring  it  up  . 
to  the  present  letting  value. 

792.  You  think  that  increase  would  still  be  under 
the  letting  value  ? — it  would — that  is  to  bring  it  to 
the  same  standard  as  Ulster. 

793.  In  order  to  bring  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  the 
present  standard  of  Ulster,  you  calculated  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  counties  there  should  be  an 
increase  of  5s.  in  the  pound  in  some  cases,  in  others 
4s.,  and  others  3s.  id.  ?— ' Yes. 

794.  Merely  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  Ulster  ? 
—Yes. 

795.  Which  standard  of  Ulster  you  consider  is  be- 
low the  letting  value? — Yes  ; I do. 

796.  The  standard  of  Ulster  being  based  theoreti- 
cally upon  a scale  of  pi-ices"considerably  below  the  pre- 
sent scale  ? — Considerably. 

797.  Now  did  you  not  actually  revalue  one  county 
ln  anticipation  that  the  bill  would  pass? — We  re- 
valued Dublin. 

798.  What  increase  did  you  put  on  it? — in  the 
county  of  Dublin  we  put  on  some  places  50  per  cent. 

799.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  on  buildings  princi- 
pally ? — A.  good  deal.  It  was  on  the  land  too. 

800.  That  50  per  cent,  included  buildings  ? — Yes  : 
it  did. 

801.  The  O’Conor  Don. — As  a matter  of  fact  is  not 
the  increased  value  of  buildings  put  on  in  the  whole 
°f  Ireland? — Yes ; on  improvements. 

802.  Did  you  not  value  the  land  in  the  county  of 
. ublin  separately  ? — Yes ; separately  from  the  build- 
togs. 

803.  And  you  increased  its  value  very  considerably  ? 
^■Very  considerably. 


804.  I think  you  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  you  increased  it  £120,000?— I thought  it  was 
more  than  that. 

805.  Well,  that  valuation  has  never  been  acted 
upon  ? — It  has  never  been  acted  upon. 

806.  Baron  Dowse.— The  county  of  Dublin  would 
be  the  one  you  could  put  the  most  on,  for  its  situation 
and  from  the  number  of  villas?— I don’t  know  about 
that.  There  is  very  good  land.  To  value  land  is 
different  from  buildings. 

807.  Did  that  valuation  include  the  villas  ?—  It  in- 
cluded the  whole  county. 

808.  The  O’Conor  Don.— But  that  did  not  include 
the  buildings  ? — No. 

809.  Exclusive  of  buildings  it  was  a valuation  of 
the  land  ? — It  was  a valuation  of  the  land. 

810.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  there  was  a field  of 
four  acres — a mere  agricultural  field — in  1852,  and 
supposing  that  afterwards  there  was  a villa  in  the 
corner  of  the  field,  and  that  the  field  was  turned  into 
a pleasure-ground  and  garden,  you  would  leave  out  the 
house,  but  would  include  the  pleasure-ground  and  gar- 
den?— Yes;  the  pleasure-ground  and  garden.  We 
value  them  as  villa  land. 

811.  Mr.  Shaw. — Not  agricultural  land  ? — Not  agri- 
cultural land. 

812.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Now  did  not  the  valu- 
ators judge  very  much  on  the  old  scale  in  making  the 
tenement  valuation  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  that 
because  if  you  saw  the  instructions  that  were  issued  by 
Sir  Bichard  Griffith,  you  would  see  that  the  land  was 
divided  into  qualities,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
into  calculations.  Land  that  would  produce  ten  or 
twelve,  barrels  of  grain  an  acre  would  be  valued  at 
a certain  rate,  and  land  that  produced  more  would  be 
valued  at  so  much,  and  grass  land  to  feed  a beast  or 
three  or  four  sheep  at  so  much.  The  valuers  had  to 
exercise  them  judgment.  As  to  making  any  valuation 
perfect  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

813.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  that  schedule  of  in- 
structions ? — I have. 

814.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  instructions  which  were 
issued  to  the  valuators  by  Sir  R.  Griffith  ? — I did  not 
bring  it  with  me  but  it  can  be  had  in  the  office. 

815.  Chairman. — Is  it  the  general  rule  that  the 
valuation  of  inferior  land  is  nearer  the  actual  value 
than  that  of  the  better  class  of  land  ? — At  present  it  is. 
It  was  not  so  when  there  was  a larger  population  in  the 
country  and  the  demand  for  land  was  great.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  have  changed  since,  and  that 
class  of  land  is  not  of  the  same  value  now  that  it  was 
then. 

817.  A great  deal  of  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  ? 
— Yes.  At  present  the  inferior  land  is  valued  rela- 
tively too  high  as  compared  with  the  good  land. 

818.  Baron  Dowse. — When  you  say  a good  deal  of 
land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  do  you  mean  that 
arable  land  has  been  converted  into  pasture  ? — That 
has  been  the  case  to  a great  extent,  the  demand  for 
land  was  greater  when  there  was  a denser  population, 
and  more  was  used  for  tillage  ; it  is  not  now  of  the  same 
value. 

819.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  the  scale  of  prices  in 
the  Act  of  1852  higher  or  lower  than  the  scale  , in 
the  Townland  Valuation  Act? — I think  it  is  lower. 
Some  things  are  higher  and  some  lower.  For  instance 
beef  is  higher  in  the  Act  of  1852.  Perhaps  I may  as 
well  read  the  prices  in  the  schedule  attached  to  tho 
Townland  Valuation  Act,  they  were — wheat,  10s.  per 
cwt. ; oats,  6s. ; barley,  7s.  ; potatoes,  Is.  7 d. ; butter, 
69s. ; beef,  33s. ; mutton,  34s.  6(7.  ; pork,  25s.  Gd. ; 
wheat,  oats,  and  bailey,  are  lower  in  the  Act  of  1 852. 

820.  And  meat  higher  ? — Meat  is  higher. 

821.  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  the  valuation 
made  under  the  Act  of  1852  was  lower  than  that  made 
under  the  Act  of  1826  ? — I would  say  that  the  valua- 
tion under  the  Act  of  1852  was  higher  than  the  town- 
land  valuation. 

822.  Would  you  say  that  was  so  with  regard  to  the 
Province  of  Munster,  that  was  done  first  ? — The  valua- 
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tion  of  Munster  was  never  done  under  the  original 
Townland  Act.  >T 

823.  It  was  done  under  the  Act  of  1840  1 — No. 
There  was  a portion  of  it  done  under  the  Act  of 
1846,  and  then  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  subse- 
quent Act,  but  there  never  was  a townland  valuation 
made  under  the  Act  of  1826  in  Munster. 

824.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  consolidation  of 
farms  going  on  in  Ireland  ? — I have  been  looking  into 
that,  and  from  some  figures  that  I had  in  the  oflice,  I 
found  that,  from  the  year  1872  down  to  1876  or  1877 

I am  not  sure  which — there  were  about'  20,000 

farms  consolidated. 

825.  Chairman.  — 20,000  ? — Yes;  it  was  only 
an  approximate  paper  which  I made  out  for  my  own 
information. 

826.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that  in 
those  cases  the  farms  were  absorbed  into  adjoining 
farms  ? — They  were  absorbed,  I think,  in  this  way — a 
portion  would  be  added  to  one  adjoining  farm,  and  a 
portion  to  another  ; not  that  the  entire  was  added  to 
any  one  farm. 

827.  You  think  the  general  rule  is  to  subdivide  the 
absorbed  farm  amongst  the  adjoining  occupiers  ?— I 


828.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  you  engaged  in  the  1852 
valuation  yourself,  Mr.  Greene?— Yes;  I joined  the 
Valuation  Department  in  1850. 

829.  What  class  of  persons  were  engaged  in  that 
valuation  generally — were  they*  persons  sent  from 
Dublin  ? — They  were  generally  respectable  men  of  the 
farming  class  that  Sir  R.  Griffith  picked  up  here  and 
there  when  going  about  the  country,  and  employed 
them,  finding  that  they  were  skilful  men.  A great 
many  of  them  he  got  from  finding  them  giving  evidence 
against  his  own  valuation  on  appeals  in  the  Appeal 
Court. 

830.  You  did  it  county  after  county  ? — County  after, 
county. 

' 831.  You  did  one  county  and  finished  it,  and  then 
went  to  another  ? — No ; we  went  on  with  a great  mauy 
counties  at  the  same  time. 

S32.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I presume  you  were  never 
a valuator  yourself  ? — I was.  I have  valued;  but  I 
was  more  a director  of  others  than  a valuator  myself. 

833.  Mr.  Shaw — I suppose  you  know  the  course 
they  adopted.  Did  they  visit  each  farm  ? — Yes ; they 
visited  each  farm  separately,  dug  it  up,  inspected  the 
soil  and  the  subsoil,  saw  the  crops,  and  having  the 
area  of  the  farm,  and  the  scale  of  prices,  took  the  re- 
sults down  in  their  books. 

834.  Do  you  think  the  scale  of  prices  is  a sufficient 
basis  to  go  upon  when  valuing  a farm — is  it  a guide 
that  you  can  always  act  on  ? — I do  not  see  how,  if  you 
take  the  principle  of  valuation,  to  be  that  you  are  to 
value  the  farm  on  the  estimate  of  what  rent  it  would 
fetch,  one  year  with  another — I do  not  see  how  the 
valuator  could  do  that  without  knowing  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  at  the  time  he  is  valuing. 

• 835.  But  the  price  is  not  enough  ; because  we  may 
have  low  prices  this  year,  and  high  prices  in  other 
years,  and  yet  the  farmer  may  be  much  better  able 
this  year  to  pay  his  rent  than  when  he  had  higher 
prices.  You  must  take  other  things  into  estimation 
as  well  as  prices? — Of  course,  you  must  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  labour,  and  rates  and  taxes. 

836.  And  the  average  of  years,  good  harvests  and 
bad  ? — Of  course ; if  you  wanted  to  make  a valuation 
now,  to  be  completed  say  in  five  years,  in  my 
opinion  it  ought  to  be  based  on  a scale  of  prices  show- 
ing the  average  of  the  last  three  years. 

837.  Otherwise  it  would  be  very  misleading;  the 
prices  for  one  or  two  years  might  be  very  misleading  ? 
—They  might ; but  you  must  go  upon  some  average 
of  prices.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it  other- 
wise. 

838.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  in  arriving  at  the 
value  ? — Yes. 

839.  Must  vou  not  also  take  as  an  element  the  in- 


creased cost  of  labour  and  the  burden  of  local  taxation 
on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

840.  And  the  increased  cost  of  living  ?—  Certainly  ■ 
of  course  all  those  things  should  be  considered. 

841.  You  might  find  on  calculating  all  these  ele- 
ments, that  although  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
were  higher,  you  could  not  raise  the  rent  in  anything 
like  that  proportion  ? — I may  observe  that  although 
the  cost  of  labour,  that  is,  the  wages  of  labourers,  have 
doubled  since  1850,  I do  not  think,  that  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  anything  like  that 
proportion,  because  although  the  wages  of  labourers 
have  increased,  the  amount  of  labour  done  on  the  farm 
has  been  lessened  very  much  by  the  employment  of 
machinery — reaping  machines,  mowing  machines,  and 
machines  for  almost  every  kind  of  farming  operation 
are  now  extensively  used,  and  that  has  tended  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  labour  very  much.  Of  course  the  poorer 
class  of  tenants  cannot  derive  much  benefit  from  that, 
but  then  they  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  them- 

842.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  take  into  account  at 
all  the  probability  of  occasional  bad  harvests  ? — No. 

843.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  do 
so? — Do  you  mean  when  making  a valuation? 

843a.  Yes  ; don’t  you  think  that  there  being  always 
a certain  average  of  bad  harvests  you  ought  to  take  that 
into  account,  and  make  a deduction  from  the  valuation 
to  meet  it? — I think  the  prices  would  regulate  that. 

844.  The  prices  would  probably  be  very  high  in  the 
worst  harvests  ? — I don’t  know  about  that;  I think, 
looking  at  the  quantity  of  American  produce,  there 
would  be  no  violent  fluctuation. 

845.  Baron  Dowse. — There  might  not  be  much 
fluctuation  in  prices,  but  what  difference  would  that 
make,  or  what  satisfaction  would  a farmer  have  by 
higher  prices  prevailing  for  produce,  if  he  has  not 
anything  to  sell  ? But  I suppose  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a farm,  you  take  the  weather  into  account, 
one  year  with  another? — Yes. 

846.  Chairman. — We  have  now  had  three  successive 
years  of  bad  harvests  ? — Yes. 

847.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  take  the  price  and  the  pro- 
bable amount  the  farm- will  produce  into  estimation 
when  valuing? — Yes. 

848.  The  prices  alone  would  not  be  enough  ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; they  are  only  one  of  theelements.  I may 
mention  with  regard  to  that  that  the  reason  we  made 
the  valuation  higher  in  Ulster  relatively  to  the  other 
provinces-  was  that  we  found  that  in  Ulster  they  got 
a larger  amount  of  produc.e  from  the  land  than  the 

- same  quantity  and  quality  of  land  yielded  in  Munster 
and  Connaught. 

849.  They  were  better  farmers  1— Yes. 

850.  Baron  Dowse. — So  that  the  Ulster  fanner  had 
to  pay  higher  rates  because  he  was  more  industrious? 
—Yes. 

851.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  practically  acquainted 
with  the  poorer  districts  of  Munster?— I am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  Ireland  generally. 

852.  Do  you  know  the  county  Cork  ?-^-I  do. 

853.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  district 
from  Crookstown  to  Bantry  ?— Yes,  I know  that 
place. 

854.  You  know  the  high  land  there? — Yes. 

855.  My  opinion  as  a practical  man,  and  the  opinion 
of  others,  is  that  the  valuation  there  is  higher  than 
the  letting  value  of  the  land  ? — I have  already  stated 
that  I think  the  valuation  of  inferior  and  bad  land  is, 
for  the  reason  I have  mentioned,  at  present  relatively 
higher  than  that  of  land  of  a better  quality. 

856.  I would  not  call  it  bad  land  so  much  as  light 
land.  The  opinion  of  practical  men  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  is,  that  upon  such  land  your  valuation  is  quit® 
equal,  and  in  some  cases  in  excess  of  the  actual  letting 
value? — That  would.no  doubt,  be  the  casein  some 
places,  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  general  through  the 
country. 

857.  Did  you  issue  any  instructions  to  the  valua- 
tors when  valuing  Dublin  lately? — Nothing  new. 
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858.  Did  they  take  with  them  the  old  code  of  in- 
structions and  the  old  scale  of  prices? — No;  they 
went  on  the  actual  letting  Value.  I may  mention  we 
were  authorized  to  go  on  with  that  valuation  on  the 
assumption  that  an  Act  would  be  passed  ; ■ the  Govern- 
ment said,  “ We  will  bring  in  a bill  next  year  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  valuation  of  Ireland — in  the  meantime 
go  on  with  the  county  of  Dublin  ” ? — The  bill  was 
brought  in  but  it  was  not  passed,  and  we  therefore 
discontinued  the  work. 

859.  Chairman. — You  say  that  was  a valuation 
not  -based  on  a scale  of  prices  ? — Not  on  a scale  of 
prices. 

. 860.  It  was  based  on  what  you  estimated  the  rent 
should  be  ? — Yes,  the  fair  annual  rent. 

. Baron  Dowse. — After  deductions  for  out- 


goings?— Yes. 

862.  Chairman. — You  don’t  mean  what  the  land 
would  let  for  if  put  up  to  competition,  but  the  fair 
rent— what  you  would  call  the  fair  letting  value  ? — 
Yes.  I think  the  valuation  should  be  based  on  what 
the  rent  ought  to  be,  not  what  it  is.  If  we  took  the 
actual  rent  as  the  value  for  rating  purposes,  it  would 
in  many  cases  be  very  unjust. 

863.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  legislation  went  in 
this  direction,  that  there  should  be  some  mode  of  re- 
gulating rents  otherwise  than  at  present,  some  person 
appointed  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  and  fix  the  rent  in 
case  of  difference  between  tenant  and  landlord,  do  you 
think  your  office  could  furnish  competent  men  for 
settling  the  rental  in  disputed  cases? — It'  could  be 
done,  of  course,  but  it  would  be  a serious  matter,  and 
whether  it  could  be  done  with  our  present  staff  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

864.  Your  office  could  furnish  the  materials  for 
doing  it? — Yes.  I am  satisfied  it  could  be  done,  and 
I think  with  satisfaction,  probably  to  both  parties.  I 
think  they  would  rather  have  a valuation  made  by  an 
independent  authority  than  one  made  by  persons  ap- 
pointed by  either  side. 

865.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a central  body  in  Dublin  to  value  for  letting 
purposes,  all  the  land  throughout  Ireland? — Well,  I 
have  said  it  would  be  a serious  undertaking  if  there 
were  a very  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

866.  Baron  Dowse. — I am  only  referring  to  cases 
of  disagreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to 
tlie  amount  of  rent,  and  what  I asked  was,  if  your 
office  could  furnish  men  who  whould  be  competent  in 
such  cases  to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily  to  both 
praties?— I think  so. 

j 867.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  a person  not  a 
practical  farmer  or  acquainted  with  land  could  do  it  ? 
—Certainly  not;  but  we  would  send  our  best  valuators 
who  have  had  practical  experience  and  knowledge, 
being  practically  acquainted  with  farming. 

868.  You  have  a staff  of  that  kind? — Yes ; but  not 
sufficiently  large  for  an  extensive  work  of  that  kind. 

869.  In  case  of  landlord  and  tenant  not  agreeing  as 
to  the  amount  of  rent  in  any  part  of  the  country,  you 
could  send  a man  of  that  class,  who  could  examine  the 
land  and  arbitrate  between  them,  fixing  the  value,  ancl 
giving  Ins  reason  for  his  decision  ? — Quite  so ; and  let 
the  parties  have  an  appeal  as  under  the  present  Valua- 
tion Act.  I tliink  the  thing  could  be  clone.  We  have 


made  such  valuation  already  for  the  Board  of  Works 
and  for  the  Church  Commissioners. 

870.  We  have  heard  it  stated  there  are  500,000  \ 
agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland — is  not  that  very 
much  more  than  the  actual  number  of  farms — does  it 
not  include  town  lots,  land  attached  to  buildings  not 
of  an  agricultural  character,  and  small  lots  connected 
with  villas  near  towns  1— It  does ; but  all  the  towns 
and  villages  are  excluded  from  it.  Actual  towns  and 
villages  are  exchuled,  but  townparks  outside  the  limits 
of  the  town  are  included. 

871.  And  villas  with  four  or  five  acres  are  included? 
— Yes. 

872.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  actual  number  of 

agricultural  holdings,  have  you  any  record  of  it  ? 

No.  I think  the  O’Conor  Don  suggested  we  should 
make  out  a return  of  that  kind,  but  we  could  not.  I 
should  state,  however,  that  the  villa  residences  are 
principally  confined  to  a few  large  cities,  such  as  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  Belfast,  and  a few  about  Limerick. 

873.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  persons  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  buying  their  five  or  six  acres 
of  land — there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  ? — 
Certainly  not,  if  they  have  the  money. 

874.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  occupier  of  five 
or  six  acres  in  a country  district,  should  not  do  it  and 
become  a peasant  proprietor? — I see  none,  if  he  has 
the  money  to  do  it. 

875.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
helped  to  do  it?— Well  I think  that  persons  living  near 
a town  have  greater  facilities  for  adding  to  their 
income,  than  people  living  in  remote  country  places. 

I am  not  in  favour  of  an  extensive  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship  of  such  small  class  of  holdings. 

876.  Chairman. — Unless  in  localities  in  which  the 
parties  would  have  other  means  of  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

I think  it  would  only  end  in  collapse,  and  that  in  a 
few  years  more  would  be  bought  up  by  their  next  door 
neighbours,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
would  not  be  improved. 

S77.  What  harm  would  it  do  the  country  if  their 
next  door  neighbours  did  buy  them  up  ! — No  harm, 
except  that  the  man  would  not  remain  in  the  position  he 
was  previously  in,  he  would  cease  to  be  a proprietor. 

I am  only  giving  my  opinion.  I could  show  you 
a calculation  of  the  effect  of  it — if  that  would  be  of 
any  use,  I worked  it  out  for  my  own  information — 
taking  the  case  of  a man  whose  rent  was  £10,  and 
buying  his  land  at  twenty-five  years  purchase,  he 
would  have  to  pay  an  increased  rent  of  25  per  cent, 
for  thirty-five  years;  and  if  he  bought  at  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  years  purchase,  his  rent  instead  of 
£10  would  be  increased  to  £13  or  £14  a year,  for 
thirty-five  years. 

878.  That  is  if  he  borrowed  the  whole  money? — 
Yes,  assuming  that  he  borrowed  only  the  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  allowed  to  be  advanced  by  the 
Board,  and  that  he  had  the  remaining  one-third  him- 
self, the  repayment  would  be  £8  Gs.  8 d.  yearly,  for 
thirty-five  years. 

879.  Baron  Dowse. — That  would  be  remedied  if 
Government  would  lend  on  cheaper  terms  than  at 
present  ? — Yes. 

880.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Or  extend  the  period  of  repay- 
ment?— Yes,  of  course  that  might  be  done. 

Adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 
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THIRD  DAY — FRIDAY,  3rd  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 


Present— The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborougr,  Chairman;  Eight  Hon.  Bason  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 

John  La  ToucnE,  Esq.,  examined. 


881.  Chairman.— You  live  at  Harristown,  Mr. 
La  Touche  1 — Yes. 

882.  You  are  an  owner  of  property  there1! — -I  am 
an  owner  of  three  estates  in  Kildare,  an  estate  in  the 
county  Leitrim  and  another  in  the  county  Dublin,  and 
I have  had  experience  of  estates  in  Tipperary  and  in 
Limerick  also.  For  the  last  thirty- three  years  I have 
had  the  management  of  property  in  these  several 
counties. 

883.  I suppose  in  the  course  of  your  management 
of- these  properties  you  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  Land  Act? — "Well,  I never  had  a 
case  myself  that  exactly  came  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  Act  to  deal  with.  I understand  the  work- 
ing of  it  pretty  well,  but  practically  I never  had  a 
case  under  the  Land  Act  to  deal  with  myself. 

884.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  cases  that  arose 
on  neighbouring  properties  ? — Oh,  yes ; I have  had 
knowledge  of  cases  that  arose  in  neighbouring  counties. 

885.  Are  there  any  special  points  in  the  Act  as  to 
which  you  are  prepared  to  give  some  information  to 
the  Commissioners  with  a view  to  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ? — As  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  it  works  extremely  well,  but  I 
should  be  myself  inclined  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  so  as  to  apply  not  only  to  tenants-at-will  but 
to  tenants  having  leases,  and  I should  provide  full 
compensation  to  tenants  for  the  improvements  they 
have  made  on  their  farms  on  leaving  their  holdings, 
whether  voluntarily  or  not. 

886.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  not  that  the  present 
law  ? — I rather  think  not. 

887.  Are  not  tenants  entitled  to  compensation  for 
improvements  no  matter  how  they  leave  their  farms  ? 
— Not  all  tenants.  Tenants  holding  up  to  a certain 
valuation  are — not  tenants  holding  under  a long  lease. 
I would  extend  to  all  tenants  the  advantages  and 
privileges  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  I know  some 
cases  myself  where  if  the  landlord  had  not  been  very 
kind  indeed  improvements  made  by  the  tenants  would 
certainly  have  been  sacrificed. 

888.  That  is  probably  in  the  case  of  leases  made 
before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — It  is. 

8S0.  Chairman. — These  are  cases  that  are  excepted 
in  the  Act? — These  are  cases  that  are  excepted. 

890.  Baron  Dowse. — One  of  the  exceptions  is  the 
clause  dealing  with  improvements  made  before  the 
Act,  and  twenty  years  before  the  claim.  Originally 
the  Bill  was  different,  but  it  was  afterwards  altered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I understand  that  you 
would  make  it  general  and  apply  it  to  all  tenants  % — I 
would  make  it  general. 

891.  Chairman. — In  all  cases,  whether  leases  were 
made  before  the  Act  or  after  it? — Certainly,  and  I 
would  prohibit  any  clause  being  inserted  by  the  land- 
lord or  any  covenant  which  would  deprive  the  tenant 
of  his  advantages  and  privileges  under  the  Act.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  landlord 
or  tenant  to  contract  out  of  it. 

892.  That  is  tenants  over  a certain  valuation  ? — The 
landlord  can  put  such  a covenant  in  his  lease  as  would 
deprive  the  tenant  of  any  advantage  whatever  under 
the  Land  Act  at  present. 

893.  He  cannot  contract  himself  out  of  his  claim 
for  improvements,  I think,  or  compensation  for  distur- 
bance unless  he  is  over  a certain  valuation  ? — I would 
do  away  with  the  limit  of  valuation. 

894.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  in  all  cases  no  matter  what  the  valuation  may  be, 
so  long  as  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  exists, 


the  tenant  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract  himself 
out  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  ? — Exactly. 

895.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where 
the  Act  has  worked  harshly  for  the  tenant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contracting  clauses  ? — Not  that  I could 
state  the  details  of,  but  I know  as  regards  a tenant  of 
my  own,  who  paid  me  £300  a year  rent,  and  who  died 
leaving  a -widow.  Immediately  after  his  death  the 
widow  tendered  to  me  the  lease,  and  wished  to  give 
up  the  holding.  If  I had  been  pleased  to  take  up  the 
farm  at  that  time,  the  widow  and  her  family  would 
have  been  at  considerable  loss.  Her  husband  had 
made  improvements  in  the  land,  and  the  farm  had 
been  set  at  a very  modei-ate  rent,  I advised  her  to 
consider  the  matter  for  a few  days,  and  after  some 
consideration  she  determined  not  to  give  it  up,  but  I 
could  have  taken  advantage  of  her  proposal  to  give  it 
up.  I have  since  let  the  farm  for  the  advantage  of  the 
children  at  about  £100  a year  more  than  tire  original 
rent  in  the  lease  to  the  tenant  who  died. 

896.  You  have  let  it  as  trustee  for  the  children?— 
Yes. 

897.  Baron  Dowse. — And  if  you  had  availed  your- 
self of  your  legal  rights,  at  the  end  of  the  lease  you 
might  have  put  that  £100  a year  into  your  own 
pocket  ? — I could,  and  also  the  value  of  any  improve- 
ments that  were  made. 

898.  Chairman. — Could  you  have  taken  the  lease 
from  that  woman  against  her  will  ? — She  proposed  to 
give  it  up  voluntarily. 

899.  But  if  she  wished  to  keep  it  you  could  not 
have  taken  it  from  her? — Oh,  I would  not  have 
taken  it. 

900.  Baron  Dowse. — The  term  of  the  lease  was  not 
expired? — No,  there  were  thirty  years  of  the  term 
still  in  existence. 

901.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  could  you  have 
broken  the  lease  if  the  woman  had  not  wished  to 
give  it  up  ? — I would  not  have  attempted  it. 

902.  In  what  way  would  it  have  been  in  your  power 
to  have  deprived  this  poor  woman  of  the  £100  a year 
interest  she  had  in  the  land  if  she  had  not  chosen  to 
have  given  it  up  ? — I could  not  have  done  it,  and  I 
would  not  have  attempted  to  do  it,  but  it  was  her  own 
free  proposal . She  pressed  me  to  take  the  farm  off 
her  hands,  she  had  several  young  children,  and  said 
she  could  not  manage  it. 

903.  Baron  Dowse. — But  if  the  lease  had  expired 
then  you  could  have  got  all  the  value  of  the  tenant’s 
improvements,  and  it  is  to  prevent  things  like  that, 
you  think  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  should  be 
extended  ? — Exactly  to  prevent  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments from  being  taken.  I could  have  taken  the  lease 
and  the  woman  would  have  given  me  a receipt  then 
and  there,  and  would  have  been  very  much  obliged  to 
me,  but  I saw  that  she  was  doing  a foolish  thing  for 
her  own  interest. 

904.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  fact  you  wish  to  alter  the 
law  in  order  to  protect  the  tenant  from  her  own  folly, 
because  it  would  have  been  folly,  would  it  not,  in  tins 
case? — It  was  foolish.  The  poor  woman  was  in 
distress,  having  just  lost  her  husband,  and  she  told  me 
she  was  unable  to  manage  a large  farm  like  that  herself, 
and  she  said  it  would  be  a great  kindness  if  I would 
take  it  up  from  her. 

90 5.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
usual thing  to  happen  in  oases  where  a widow  with 
a young  family,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a large  farm, 
would  find  herself  quite  unable  to  carry  on  the  farm- 
ing business  herself  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  unusual. 

906.  And  in  such  cases,  though  very  desirous  to  nd 
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herself  of  the  liabilities  of  farming,  she  might  be 
denuded  of  all  compensation  for  her  husband’s  interest 
in  the  lease? — Yes. 

907.  Baron  Dowse.— Was  there  a power  of  sale  in 
that  lease — was  there  a clause  against  alienation? — 
There  was. 

908.  Then  she  could  not  have  sold  her  interest 
without  your  assent  ? — Without  my  assent  she  could 
not  have  sold  it.  Afterwards  when  she  had  taken  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  she  asked  me  to  allow  her  to  sell 
it  but  that  I would  not  do. 

909.  Baron  Dowse.— But  I understand  the  gist  of 
your  evidence  to  be  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
no  matter  how  long  the  term  of  the  lease  was  or  what  the 
rent  was,  you  would  so  alter  the  law  that  a man  who 
made  unexhausted  improvements  on  that  farm  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  Act,  as 


them  under  a contract  with  the  landlord  and  got  the 
land  at  a reduced  rent  in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

921.  Chairman. — Have  you  yearly  tenants  as  well 
as  tenants  under  lease  ? — Oh,  yes. 

922.  In  the  cases  of  yearly  tenants  do  you  recognise 
a tenant-right  or  goodwill  in  the  tenant  ? — No,  I do 
not. 

923.  Baron  Dowse.— You  do  not  allow  him  to  sell  ? 
— No. 

924.  Even  with  your  assent  ?— No ; I do  not  recog- 
nise that  on. my  estate. 

925.  A tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  a term 
that  any  man  is  entitled  to  sell,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  it,  whether  the  landlord  assents  or  not,  but 
the  landlord  on  the  other  hand  has  his  power  of  inter- 
fering by  serving  a notice  to  quit ; do  you  recognise 


artain  class  of  cases  as  the  law  at  present  stands  he  tenant’s  r%^lt  *°  sell  the  interest,  such  as  it  is,  of 
is? — Certainly.  ’ hls  tenancy  irom  year  to  year?— I do  not.  Ido 

910.  Mr.  Ivavanagh. — Are  there  not  leases  made  not  admit  that  the  yearly  tenant  has  any  interest  in 
that  are  given  at  a low  rent  to  tenants  upon  con-  5 is  farm  further-  than  the  extent  of  the  improvements 
dition  that  they  are  to  make  certain  improvements  ?—  aor  o 

Yes,  I have  given  such  leases  myself.  . . r-  “HAW> — Have  you  allowed  them  to  sell 

911.  At  the  end  of  that  lease  would  you  think  it  in  P^,ctl£e  ?— No. 

right  that  you  should  be  obliged  to  compensate  the  . yZl'  Jyron  •^0WSE- — Surely,  the  tenant  has  his 
tenant  for  improvements  that  he  made  upon  the  condi-  t®nan<-y  from  year  to  year,  at  all  events  ? — I never 
tion  that  he  should  have  the  farm  at  a low  rent  ? — I nTo  to  sell‘ 
should  not.  That  would  be  stated  in  the  lease.  Chair3IAN- — That 

912.  Baron  Dowse. — The  improvements  would  be 
yours  then,  the  rent  having  been  fixed  at  a low  rate  in 
consideration  of  their  being  made  ? — Exactly,  at  a low 
rate.  I have  made  such  leases.  Upon  that  point  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  if  there  was  an  office  for 
the  registration  of  improvements. 

913.  Chairman. — There  is  a power  of  registration 

under  the  Land  Act  ?— I think  it  might  be  simplified  . - -- 

by  having  it  done  at  the  Petty  Sessions  Courts.  Ten-  cou_r®e>  we  stopped  that.  I heard  it  was  to  be  done, 
ants  will  not  take  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  those  and  1 would  not  alIow 


, you  would  consider  it  a 

ground  for  a notice-to-quit  if  a man  did  sell  ? Well, 

it  has  been  always  the  rule  on  my  estate  to  prevent  it’ 
and  as  soon  as  we  hear  that  anything  of  the  kind  is 
likely  to  take  place,  we  put  a stop  to  it.  My  agent 
was  offered  .£80,  on  my  estate  in  Leitrim,  for  a farm 
of  six  acres — more  than  the  fee-simple  of  the  land — 
there  was  no  lease— a tenant-at-will,  and  a small 
holding.  One  tenant  offered  another  £80  for  it.  Of 


l not  allow  it. 

929.  What  means  did  you  take  to  stop  it  ?— My 
bailiff  got  information  of  it,  and  wrote  up  to  my  a«ent, 
and  my  agent  went  down  there,  and  forbad  “this 
tenant  (my  tenant)  to  make  over  this  farm  to  the 
tenant  who  wished  to  have  it.  That  tenant  offered 


ants  will  not  take 
matters. 

914.  And  it  becomes  expensive  to  them  ? — Too  ex- 
pensive, I think  it  would  avoid  disputes  if  there  was 
a register  of  improvements  kept.  I have  thought  that 

tie  Petty  Sessions  Clerk  of  a Petty  Sessions  district  

could  easily  keep  it  upon  the  tenant  first  giving  notice  mY  affent  to  get  possession  of  the  farm ; but  I 
to  the  landlord  that  he  intended  to  make  such  improve-  would  not  allow  it. 

ments.  930.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the 

915.  Such  notice  as  he  is  bound  to  give  now  if  he  S®nera]  introduction  of  tenant-right  throughout  Ire- 

goes  in  to  have  them  registered  according  to  the  clause  kind  ^ d have  considered  that  question.  I am  very 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes.  strongly  opposed  to  it.  I think  it  is  unjust  to  the 

916.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that  many  Hndlords,  and  I think  it  would  be  most  disad van- 

tenants  would  take  advantage  of  such  a provision  ? tageous  to  the  tenants.  I think  it  would  be  unjust  to 

I don’t  think  a great  many  would,  but  I think  it  is  V? ~ ^anc^ord  this  way  because  I think  that  the 
just  that  they  should  have  that  power  of  making  im-  difference  between  the  rent  that  a tenant  pays  for  his 
Pavements  if  the  landlord  declines  to  do  so,  and°then  Tarnr— tlie  rent  that  the  landlord  lets  it  to  him  at— 
that  on  giving  up  their  farms  from  any  cause  they  and  higher  rent  that  he  could  obtain  from  another 
should  be  compensated  for  the  full  value  of  their  im-  _tenant— that  property,  I consider,  belongs  to  the  land- 
provements.  lorcb  and  not  to  the  tenant.  I have  let  a farm  of 

917.  But  every  tenant  who  makes  imm-ovements  ^ 5°  acrf-atj£1  an  acre- , That  farm  is  worth  30s. 
.imder  a letting  since  the  Land  Act  or  unde?  a tenancy  ^ntfor  it  Y wYuMmolS  Wfing,ta 

from  year  to  year,  would  be  compensated  under  the  rY  * \ * ■ LI not  a!low  t]l® tenant  to  sel1  the 

existing  law,  so  that  your  answer  only  applies  to  leases  ddf®renc®  ^ between  £1  an  acre  and  the  30s.  an  acre 
that  were  made  before  the  passing  of  th??Act  • is  not  'V°u  d ^l  mg  y glve  for  iL  1 


that  so  1 — To  thirty-one  years  leases. 

918.  You  would  do  away  with  that  provision  with 
regard  to  thirty-one  years  leases  ? — I would. 

• 919.  But  under  the  clause  in  the  Land  Act  with 


consider  that  that  property  is  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord. 

931.  Baron  Dowse. — But  suppose  it  was  the  tenant 
that  made  the  land  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre  more 
by  his  own  industry,  or  by  the  industry  of  those  who 


leganl  to  thirty-one  years. leases  is  not  the  tenant  en-  went  before  him,  whose  property  would  you  consider 
,ec  ;?  compensation  for  improvements  although  he  is  it  to  be  then  ? — The  improvements  would  be  his 
Um  not  t veTY^011  “tur’fn?  he  931a.  But  suppose  they  are  not  improvements,  unless 

Im rSi  r6nt  0th“ ■t"****  to  the  term  «im- 

” provements"  1-1  do  give  a flexible  meaning  to  it. 

900  p / .I  932.  That  is,  you  mean  by  improvement  any  per- 

IsTotiche  sakl  biotT^  I understand  what  Mr.  manent  addition  that  the  tenant  has  made  to  the  land 

by  Ins  industry  1 — I do.  Any  kind  of  improvement 
make  SS,*?  “d  of  the  soil,  building,  road-making,  levelling  of  fences, 

the  PP  cable  0 every  kind  of  tenancy,  whether  ' and  every  other  kind  of  improvement. 

land  55  S 8 " ,afie>'  “I*  ■I’”g  of  a,e  933.  Or  if  he  got  a wild  mountain  side,  and  turned 

that  flip  to  Tj1  as  t le  unexhausted  improvements  it  into  tillage  land  ? — Certainly. 

enant  has  made  are  concerned,  unless  he  made  934.  Or  a cut-out  bog,  and  made  tillage  of  it ; you 


Stpt.  3,  1380. 
John 
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look  upon  all  these  things  as  impro- cements,  ana  to  ^ ^Tetween  what  a landlord  has  let  his  land 
that  extent  you  think  that  th<  tenant  oug  o & aIK]  w}iat  )ie  might  have  obtained  for  his  land  from 

pensated  for  what  he  has  done  f 1 do.  . „n- other  tenant,  ought  to  be  the  landlord’s,  and  I don’t 

935.  Suppose  he  SJKSffi dloi°ds  in  general  have  their;  land  let  at 

in  any  other  way  except  by  the  sale  ot  tori  Ms  to  hesfc  rent  tliey  could  obtain  for  it.  I was 

another  man,  would  it  be  right,  do  you  > P ' 0g-ered  double  the  rent  a few  months  ago  for  a farm 
vent  him  from  selling!  It  would,  for  that  I let  at  exactly  one-lialf the  rent  I was  offered  for 

the  line  be  drawn  between  the  landlord  who  can  ttal S™i  the  tenant  I let  it  to  for  half  its  market 


compensate  and  the  one  who  cannot  l ^ Oppose  he  chose  to  sell  what,  under  the  Ulster 

936.  There  is  a province  in  Ireland  called  Ulstei  custom>  would  be  Ms  interest,  then,  be- 

where  the  line  has  been  drawn  cause  I %aa  kind  and  indulgent,  and  let  my  land  not 

But,  then,  it  has  been  purchased  there  but  it  is  cause  i ^ ^ J ^ obtain  for  y.  but  aU 

another  thing  to  band  ovei  the  ren  7 ^ ^ moderate  rent,  the  tenant  takes  advantage  of  that  to 

which  maybe  very  moderately  let,  ana  wnicn  i mi0m,  difference  m-owertv. 


..^Ji  maybe  very „ , _ - 

have  let  a great  deal  higher — surely,  the  difference 
between  the  present  rent  and  what  it  might  have  been 
let  for  is  my  property.  . 

937.  Your  view  is  that  the  unearned  increment 
in  the  land  belongs  to  the  landlord ; but  what  the 
tenant  has  earned  by  his  own  industry  you  would 
allow  him  to  have  1—  Certainly. 


make  the  difference  his  property. 

954.  Why  did  yon  do  that  ? In  that  particular  case 
was  it  because  you  thought  the  tenant  you  were  letting 
the  farm  to  was  a better  man  than  the  other? — No. 

955.  Then  why  ? Was  it  because  you  thoughtthat 
the  other  man  offered  too  much?— Well,  he  did  not  offer 
too  much  but  that  was  not  altogether  the  reason.  One 

938"ChI™-Do  you ‘think  that  that  it  not  of  them  apeinonthat  IM  kno™  to,- so™  year,, 
nn/et  the  preaent  Lanh  Aet^ 

I clo  not.  , . i „„  nsfi  Tvrr  Shaw. — Had  he  been  on  the  farm  before, 

tion  rf  ™,mSL“or‘  lo'“j»T'3 k„?  that  secured  this  person'that  yon  let  it  to  U-So,  he  had  not  been 

to  the  St-1  reolld  have  that  seonred,  and  I 957.  It  was  a farm  that  yon  had  on  year  hand,  to- 
In5?  thtTL  W Act  |S  far  en.„gh  to  that 

940°  Ton  nave  ns  as  an  instance  the  case  ot  the  persons  offering  to  take  the  farm.  I was  offered  a 
lease  of  a widow  who  felt  herself  unable  to  carry  on  great  many  afferent .rents  for  it,  among  the  rest  az. 
rite  farm,  and  wishechto  go^rut  t yon  say  that  she  ought  “^ZnS.-Waa  that  dm-ingthepra 

SrSpposeaie  oJeof  ayeariy  tenancy,  there  sent  year  S— It  was  within  twelve  monrim 
is  a widow  who  wishes  g man* 

meiits,0  instead  o°f  firing  her  the  value  of  them  by  offered  the  amt  had  capital  enough  to  work 

allowing  her  to  sell?— I would  give  her  the  full  value  the  place  ?r-Oh,  he  had. 

of  any1 improvements  made  by  her  husband.  961  It  was  a grazing  farm  I suM^ose?-Wel^  it  is 

942.  Then  this  being  a voluntary  sinrender,  suppose  not  a large  farm,  yes,  it  was  all  in  Qiass  ex  p 
the  landlord  has  not  the  means,  or  is  unwilling  to  pay  potato  garden.  _ 

for  these  improvements,  what  remedy  would  you  give  962.  What  size  is  the  farm  ?— Oh,  it  w as  only  a lev 
then  to  the  widow  ? — I should  think  she  would  have  acres.  _ . 

a legal  claim  then  npon  the  landlord  by  action.  963.  That  is  liardlya  test!— No,  I don  t sayit  is  atost 

943  Baron  Dowse.— Suppose  the  landlord  had  no-  964.  Ton  would  not  let  a farm  of  300  acres,  Imp 

thing  to  pay,  which  is  not  ^ 

a very  much  higher  rent  than  what  I let  my  land  at. 


remedy,  by  action  at  law. 

944.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  in  such  a case,  if 
the  landlord  was  unwilling  to  take  it  off  her  hands 
she  then  ought  to  have  the  power  of  sale  ? — No.. 

945.  You  would  not  allow  a sale  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — I would  not  under  any  circumstances. 

946.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  power 
of  sale  in  the  north  of  Ireland  works  badly  ? — Yes,  I 
have.  I think  it  has  run  up  land  quite  beyond  its 
legitimate  value,  there  is  such  a demand  for  it.  The 


Certainly  if  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  i 
force  there,  I think  the  effect  of  it  would  be  that  the 
landlord  would  let  to  land  at  the  very  highest  possible 
rent  he  could  get. 

965.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  that  is  the 
case  as  a rule  in  Ulster  ? — Well,  perhaps,  I am  not 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  exactly  upon  that,  hut 
it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  so.  1 am  sure  in  my 
legitimate  value,  tnere  is  such  a uemanu  mr  n,  own  case  I can  only  say  that  if  the  tenant  who  has 

tenants  have  purchased  the  holdings  where  the  Ulster  got  that  farm  had  the  power  to  sell  I certauily  would 

tenant-right  custom  is  in  force,  and  have  paid  large  have  taken  the  higher  rent.  -• 

sums  and  borrowed  the  money,  and  they  have  been  966.  That  higher  rent  would  have  been  m yorn 
crippled  and  hampered  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  farm  the  judgment  too  much  ? — I think  it  would  be.  • 
land  as  it  ought  to  be  farmed.  967.  Then  you  would  leave  him  nothnig  to  se  I k- 

947.  Does  not  that  arise  principally  from  the  mini-  That  would  be  a matter  of  opinion,  I thnik  it  was  too 

ber  of  persons  who  wish  to  hold  land?— It  arises  high,  but  I suppose  the  person  who  offered  tue  icm 
very  much  from  the  great  demand  there  is  for  land  did  not  consider  it  was  too  high.  When  I say  ■ 
certainly.  think  the  power  of  sale  would  be  unjust  to  the  land- 

948.  Demand  increases  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  lords,  I say  also  I think  it  would  be  most  disaduau- 

ar  tides  in  any  market  1— Yes.  tageous  for  the  tenant  for  that  very  reason,  that  i con- 

949.  Take  railway  shares.  They  go  up  to  an  extra-  sider  landlords  would  then  let  farms  at  the  reiy  mD 

ordinary  price  in  proportion  to  their  return  when  est  rents  they  could  get.  _ , , m . 

there  are  a number  of  persons  wishing  to  get  hold  of  968.  The  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  is  not  tha  ■ 
them  i Yes.  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  as  legalized  by  law  is  th 

950.  Do  you  think  that  land  should  not  be  dealt  man  is  to  hold  the  land  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rent,  an 

with  in  the  same  way  1— No.  is  entitled  to  continue  hisoccupation  at  a fair  and  l ea- 

951.  BaronDowSE.—DolunderstandMr.La  Touche  able  rent,  with  permission  to  sell  to  any  eligible  tei . 

to  deny  that  the  tenant  has  any  estate  in  the  land  against  whom  the  landlord  can  urge  no  fair  rea,son  ’ |lg 
at  all  except  his  claim  for  improvements  ? — Yes.  that  the  landlord  could  not  do  as  you  sugges  . 

952.  You  do  not  give  him  any  estate  in  it  at  all?—  instant  he  claimed  an  excessive  or  unreasoname  , 

- - ’ from  the  tenant,  the  tenant  would  refuse  to  pay  » 


No,  I do  not. 


953.  And  you  -will  not  allow  him  to  sell  because  he  would  retire,  and  the  landlord  would  have  to  pay 


him 
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the  value  of  the  tenant-right  by  decree? But  the 

tenants  are  willing,  I find,  to  pay  more  than  the 
value. 

' 969-  -And  it  is  there  they  want  protection  according 
to  your  other  statement  about  covenants  as  to  their 
improvements,  to  protect  them  against  themselves  ?— 
Yesj  decidedly. 

9(0.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — I take  it  that  your  general 
view  of  the  Land  Act  is  somewhat  this,  you  would  ex- 
tend the  provisions  for  securing  the  tenant  in  his  im- 
provements further  than  the  Land  Act  goes  now,  but 
you  would  regard  the  general  extension  of  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  an  in- 
justice in  the  way  of  transferring  to  the  tenant  part  of 
the  property  of  the  landlord  ? — 1 would. 

971.  Baron  Dowse.— In  addition  to  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  securing  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  improvements 
you  would  make  the  term  improvements  include  more 
matters  than  are  enumerated  in  the  Act? Oh  cer- 

tainly. 

9 (2.  Anything  that  the  tenant  put  into  the  land  by 

his  industry,  and  that  was  not  exhausted  by  time  ? I 

would,  certainly. 

:4  973.  Chairman. — In  reference  to  the  case  of  quit- 
ting a holding  voluntarily,  sub-section  4,  of  section  4, 
.says : — 

'! Die  tenant  of  a holding  who  is  quitting  the  same  volun- 
tarily shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  in  respect  of 
any  improvement  when  it  appears  to  the  court  that  such 
tenant  has  been  given  permission  by  his  landlord  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  m his  improvements  to  an  incoming  tenant 
upon  such  terms  as  the  court  may  deem  reasonable  and  the 
tenant  has  refused  or  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  such  per- 
mission. 1 

You  think  that  that  sub-section  is  one  that  works 
badly  ? — That  is  the  case  of  a landlord  giving  the  tenant 
power  to  sell?  That  power  I would  not  allow. 

974.  You  would  not  allow  the  landlord  to  give 
the  tenant  that  power  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
liability  for  payment  for  the  tenant’s  improvements  ? 
■—I  would  not  legalize  the  powei\ 

• - 9(5.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  prevent  him 
. I suppose,  by  law,  from  doing  as  he  pleased? — No  I 
would  not. 

1.  ,Ba‘'on  Dowse.— The  effect  of  that  sub-section  is 
this,  that  in  the  class  of  holdings  within  that  section 
when  a man  is  voluntarily  quitting  a holding  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  his  improvements,  but 
this  sub-section  provides  for  a case  where  the  land- 
lord may  allow  the  tenant  to  sell  instead  of  paying 
him  compensation,  and,  in  that  case,  the  landlord  is 
not  obliged  to  pay  anything  if  he  has  allowed  the 
tenant  the  option  of  selling  his  interest. 

9(6.  Chairman. — You  think  that  that  is  a-  wrong 
pnmsion  to  be  in  the  Act?— I would  not  have  the 


,,  977;  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  have  the  option  ?— I 
cannot  see  that. 

978.  Baron  Dowse.— I should  think  your  own 
principle  would  work  that  out.  You  would  make 
® Fusions  af*  to  tenant’s  improvements  wider 
wan  they  are,  and  would  give  the  value  of  them  to 
w,t  ,!nan*  at  tlie  end  of  his  tenancy.  You  would 
£ . t0  "n  ll“  interest  but  you  would  give 

„1,  a,c aim  uPori  the  landlord  which  you  would 
•ITA*6  canied  out  hy  an  action  at  law.  As 
3? 1 “ the  action  is  brought,  if  the  landlord  had  not 
Tou  nnfln  °r  ,W.a®  l}ot  m a Position  to  pay  it,  would 
jou  not  allow  him  the  option,  if-  he  choose,  of  allow- 
JL!  tenant  to  sell  his  interest  instead?— No,  I 
2U(l  not  le8*fce  it,  but  I would  leave  it  open  to 

slioju  5?rt  *°?d  l01}.  Pr°P°se  tllat  tlie  tenant 
where  ti16  Tflue  of  us  xmProvements  in  a case 
give  bi«  e!  and,ord  hatl  no  money  and  would  not 
No  answer1"  t0  * sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest? — 

Y™GB-If  the  WbM  ™s  a 
t > oi  instance,  and  had  nothing  to  recoup  the 


tenant  for  his  improvements?  Surely  you  must 
give  a right  of  sale  then  to  make  the  tenant’s  claim 

* oe  "ivor  tliany  thing  ? — If  it  could  not  be  recovered  bylaw. 

9 oi-  Baron  Dowse. — The  answer  to  that,  according 
to  Mr.  La  Touche’s  view,  is  obvious  enough.  What 
you  say  is  that  if  the  tenant  gets  his  judgment,  and 
it  the  landlord  is  not  able  to  pay  him,  he  would 

• become  an  incumbrancer  on  the  land  for  the  amount  of 
lus  claim,  and  could  sell  the  land  itself,  so  that  the 
thmg  would  work  itself  out  in  that  way  ?— Yes  and  a 
very  good  way. 

982.  Chairman.— Well  then,  Mr.  La  Touche,  you 

mentioned,  I think,  in  your  letter  that  you  could  give 
some  information  with  reference  to  what  are  called 
the  Bright  clauses  ? — Yes. 

983.  Have  you  visited  any  holdings  that  have  been 
purchased  under  the  Bright  clauses?— No,  I have 
not. 

984.  Or  under  the  Church  Act  ?— No,  I have  not  • 
but  when  I came  into  my  Leitrim  estate  thirty-three 
years  ago  there  were  some  very  long  leases  indeed  given, 
lease  for  ever,  and  the  persons  who  held  the  leases  got 
into  difficulties  and  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  the 
lands  were  given  up  to  me.  They  were  so  subdivided 
and  cut  up  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  lay  out 
large  sums  of  money  in  providing  for  the  people,  some 
or  them  by  emigration,  and  some  of  them  by  giviim 
them  farms  elsewhere,  and  I consider  that  the  extern 
sion  of  what  are  called  the  Bright  clauses  would  in 
the  end  be  just  the  same. 

985.  Are  you  aware  there  are  provisions  against 
subdivision  or  subletting  attached  to  the  sale  to 
tenants  of  their  holdings? — Yes. 

986;  Baron  Dowse.— But  that  does  not  extend 
further  than  the  number  of  years  for  which  the 
annuity  is  payable.  What  I understand  from  you  is 
that  when  they  are  free  they  would  subdivide  and 
cut  it  up  1— Yes.  I have  seen  in  the  county  Leitrim, 
where  originally  the  farms  must  have  been  large, 
and  very  good  houses  and  farm  offices,  when  I came 
into  that  property  one  farm  house  , and  offices  were 
tiu-ned  mto  villages,  and  they  were  called  villages,  the 
land  was  so  cut  up  and  so  subdivided.  Those  were, 

I think,  leases  for  ever,  which  are  tantamount  to  fee- 
simple  purchases  of  land. 

987.  What  would  you  do  if  a farmer  had  twelve 
children,  and  in  the  next  generation  they  had  twelve 
children  more  each,  and  they  did  not  emigrate,  what 
would  you  do  with  them,  would  they  subdivide  ?— They 
would  subdivide,  and  subdivide,  and  subdivide,  until 
these  holdings  became  villages. 

988.  What  are  you  to  do  with  them  is  the  question  ? 
—I  spent  a.  great  deal  of  money  in  emigration,  they 
were  most  willing  to  .go  to  America,  and  I remodelled 
the  farms. 

989.  Chairman. — In  the  cases  you  mentioned  were 
they  undertenants  ?— They  were  undertenants,  these 
had  been  very  old  leases  indeed. 

990.  And  they  probably  were  brought  in  originally 
as  labouring  men  and  then  were  given  small  holdings  ? 
—No  ; the  holdings  had  been  originally  rather  large, 
and  were  divided  among  their  own  descendants. 

991.  Yes,  originally  rather  large  holdings,  and  then 

the  holders  under  the  head  landlord  probably  brought 
m persons  as  labourers  and  to  pay  for  their  labour 
gave,  them  small  holdings.  That  is  very  common 
in  the  case  of  undertenants  ? — That  was  the  case 
vith  some,  it  was  not  the  case  on  a large,  farm  in 
Kildare  near  my  own  residence.  There  there  was  a 
very  long  lease,  made  I suppose  before  my  father  pur- 
chased the  property,  but  in  1847  or  1848  the  tenant 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  fairm  came  into  my 
hands.  There  were  no  less  than  seventy  families  on 
it,  it  was  all  cut  up  and  subdivided. 

992.  On  this  point  then  the  effect  of  your,  evidence 
would  be  that  the  extension  of  peasant-  proprietary 
would  not  be  desirable  ? — I would  just  leave  it  as  it  is. 

993.  That  is,  in  fact,  not  working  effectively? — 
Except  as  far  as  I would  try  and  endeavour  to  cheapen 
the  transfer  of  land  and  simplify  it.  I should  be  very 


Sept.  3, 1880. 
John 

La  Touche, 
Esq. 
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„lad  to  sell  some  of  my  farms  to  my  ternmts  tattta  give,  op  to ,™ it-Thej  were  tMrty  year-s  ago.  It™ 
° n>,  „ rr,-o:+  iust  alter  the  lamine. 

eX99?eCoii  Dowse.-How  is  that,  Mr.  La  Touche ; 1014.  That  was  before  there  was  much  emigration 

howtoS  the  expense  be  so  great ; is  it  because  your  from  Ireland  f-There  was  not  much  emigration  at 
nr  what' 3— No.  not  particularly  that  time.  I think  I was  myself  the  first  that  pro- 
moted it  down  at  Leitrim,  immediately  alter  the  lamine. 

1015.  But  before  that  period  the  people  had  no 
resource  but  to  subdivide  the  land  ! — They  had  nothing 
but  to  subdivide  the  lands. 

1016.  But  a great  deal  of  voluntary  emigration  is 


title  is  complicated, 

complicated.  . . 

995.  Because,  if  I am  owner  in  fee-simple  ol  an 

estate,  it  appears  to  me  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  con- 
vey by  deed  any  part  of  it  to  anybody  who  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  of  course  you  have  to  pay  the  costs  ~n,, 

nf  the  nrofessional  man  who  prepares  the  deed  1 — Then  going  on  now!  iheie 

ot  the  piotessionai  1 J , t,  rent  1017.  And  don’t  you  think  that  would  have  a ten- 

you  have  to  prepare  releases,  and  altei  the  quit  rent  ^ ^ - opposit'  direction-that  numbers  of  the 

996. °B»t  can  yon  not  sell  it  relieved  from  tlreee 
s 1 — I have  sold  property  so  to  my  tenants 


Leitrim.  , , 

997.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  in  Mr.  La  Touches  case 
they  would  have  to  make  title  to  the  whole  estate  if 


subdivide  ! — I can  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  say  it  is  most  desirable  they  should  go, 
both  for  themselves  and  those  who  remain  at  home, 
and  lor  the  good  of  the  landlord  too.  I may  say  that 
Leitrim  estate  was  worth  over  £2.000  a year  at 


i iii  „,.*i,vppfarmq» Voo  my  Leitrim  estate  was  worm  ovei  *-..000  ayeai  at 

998  Bcron  Domra.— I quite  cgrec  with  yon  if  the  that  time.  Of  course  the  l.ind  is  bud,  end  it  is  let  at 


tenant  borrows  from  the  Government  through  the 
Board  of  Works ; then  the  question  of  investigation 
comes  in,  and  properly  so,  because  it  is  public  money 
that  is  spent ; but  if  the  tenant  lias  money  himself, 
mi"ht  he  not  as  well  buy  your  interest  trusting  to 
vour  own  honour,  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland  they  buy 
property  trusting  to  the  tenant-right  1 — I am  afraid  the 
tenant  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  title,  nor  would 
he  have  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money. 

999.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — T understand  from  you  that 
the  great  objection  to  this  peasant  proprietary  is  the 
r of  subdivision! — The  danger  of  subdivision. 


„„  average  of  10s.  an  acre. 

1018.  Baron  Dowse. — An  English  acre! — An  Irish 
acre.  And  the  second  and  third  year,  and  the  fourth 
year  after  these  people  had  gone  to  America  the 
greater  portion  of  the  £2,000  a year  was  paid  by 
American  orders.  I went  down  to  collect  it  myself. 

1019.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Then  the  fact  that 
people  thirty  years  ago  or  forty  years  ago,  before 
emigration  was  general,  subdivided  their  lands  would 
not  be  an  argument  to  show  that  if  they  got  perpetuity 
leases  or  proprietorship  now  they  would  do  the  same! 

afraid  they  would  do  the  same  amongst  their 


1000°  Is believe  that  is  acknowledged  by  most  people  families.  The  son  marries  and  lie  gets  a portion  of 
,vho  h~e  tad  experience  of  these  tag  leases  to  be  the  the  farm,  and  the  daughter  manses  and  gets  a portion 
« T • v of  the  farm. 

"Tool  H any  mean,  could  be  devised  of  preventing  1030.  Baron  Bo, vsa.-And  they  mortgage  it-wkt 
thta  do  you  think  ih  woivlcl  Lea  ^lveriefit  Jio  f^tantry 


to  have  a class  of  substantial  yeomen  proprietors 
scattered  over  it ! — I think  so. 

1002.  It  would  enlist  so  many  on  the  side  of  law 

and  order! — Yes.  . . , 

1003.  Could  not  some  such  scheme  as  this  be  deviseu 
that  they  should  hold  their  farms  from  the  Crown 
the  State  with  a perpetuity  rent  of  Is. 
with  a condition  attached  that  they  should  not  sub- 
divide. That  would  give  them  a sort  of  copyhold,  and 
would  prevent  subdivision  1— I think  it  would  have  an 
excellent  effect.  I should  be  in  favour  of  that  certainly, 
but  I do  not  believe  it  could  be  carried  out  by  legis- 
lation. 

1004.  Baron  Dowse. — Then  that  would  do  away 
entirely  with  the  objection  as  to  what  is  to  happen  at 


ing  I have  seen  ii 

letting  it  to  strangers  as  among  their  own  families. 

1021.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  at  all  events  what 
I want  to  get  out  is  that  what  you  refer  to  took  place 
when  there  was  very  little  emigration,  and  the  people 

_ had  no  other  means  of  providing  for  their  families, 

acre,  and  except  by  subdividing  their  lands! — Yes. 


1022.  "Baron  Dowse. — The  tendency  is  not  so  great 
as  in  former  years! — No. 

1023.  But  still  you  think  it  exists  1 — Yes. 

1024.  And  you  think  what  Mr.  Kavanagh  suggests 
with  regard  to  peasant  proprietors  would  be  a good 
way  of  obviating  it ! — Yes. 

1025.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  many  tenants! 

—Indeed  I have  a. great  number  in  Leitrim,  but  their 


I think 

there  is  only  about  one  holding  held  by  a company  on 
the  whole  estate. 

1026.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  the  farmers  in  Kildare 
are  large  farmers  generally! — Yes  they  are  large 
fanners  generally. 

: cue  Glare  merely  ueiug  «,  1027.  And  what  is  your  idea  of  the  size  of  a farm 

deal  wit],  the  thing  as  a whole  1-Yes,  I think  that  below ■which  a farm  should  not  be  divided  1-«« 
would  be  useful  would  call  m Leitrim,  fifteen  acres  a laige  farm,  o"1 

1007.  Baron  Dowse.— It  might  be  said  that  that  I would  call  that  rather  a small  farm  in  Kildare, 

was  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property  on  the  1028.  You  find  on  a farm  of  that  size  they  a 

part  of  the  tenant,  but  after  all  it  would  be  an  inter-  to  make  a comfortable  living !— Yes  they  aie. 

ference  in  the  direction  of  public  policy  1-Yes.  1029.  But  below  that  you  think  it  is  difficult!-! 

At  present  I think  the  tenant  can  purchase.  He  can  think  it  is  difficult.  , u 

Wow  two-thirds.  1030.  On  poor  land,  but  on  good  land  they  couM 

1008.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  there  as  great  a tendency  do  it  with  smaller  farms! -They  could  live 

now,  do  you  think,  as  used  to  be  towards  subdivision  1031.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  north  ot  new 
of  farms  among  the  farmers! — I am  afraid  it  would  be  so 

1009.  You  speak  from  your  own  experience  i 
Kildare! 

1010.  Baron  Dowse. — Not  so  much  in  Kildare  i 
in  Leitrim,  I suppose,  Mr.  La  Touche! — I don’t 
allow  it. 

1011.  But  if  you  did  allow  it,  it  would  not  be  as 
likely  to  take  place  in  Kildare  as  in  Leitrim  ! — No. 

1012.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  find  any  difl 
culty  in  preventing  it ! — Yes,  I do  in  Leitrim. 


the  end  of  thirty-five  years,  and  it  would  be  part  of  the  farms  are  all  separate  now,  no  companies, 
original  contract  that  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  should  A 'P  v a ftn 

subdivide! — Yes. 

1005.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  would  give  him  the 
right  to  sell  the  holding  as  long  as  he  sold  it  whole  1— 

Yes. 

1006.  The  business  of  the  State  merely  being  to 


1031.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  north  o 

personally  1 — Only  passing  through  it.  , 

1032.  Are  you  aware  in  Tyrone,  Armagh,  an 
Down,  the  farms  are  small ! — I am  aware  of  that. 

1033.  Baron  Dowse.— But  it  should  not  bo  loss 
sight  of  that  in  that  part  of  Ireland  there  are  reanU 
factures  going  on  ! — Yes,  and  the  land  is  better. 

1034.  The  land  is  better  than  Leitrim  land,  but  i 

don’t  suppose  it  is  better  than  Kildare  land!  noi 
’s  not  so  good  as  Kildare  land.  ( 

1035.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  selling  your  property 


” 1013.  men  were  those  old  leases  you  speak  of  course  if  you  were  able  to  sell  your  whole  estate.  » 
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trustee  and  make  title  to  the  whole,  then  the  pro- 
cess of  reselling  would  be  simplified  very  much  1 — 

1036.  Are  you  aware  of  a suggestion  of  that  kind 
having  been  made  that  a body  should  be  constituted 
to  purchase  from  landlords  willing  to  sell  and  resell, 
that  would  simplify  the  thing  ? — It  would. 

1037.  And  cheapen  the  transfer  very  much? — It 
would. 

1038.  And  what  reason  can  there  be  for  preventing 
men  after  they  had  paid  for  their  land  from  dividing 
it  if  they  wish  ? — You  mean  proprietors. 

1039.  Yes,  suppose  a man  in  your  county  bought 
a farm  of  100  acres  and  another  of  20  acres,  why 
should  you  prevent  them  after  they  had  paid  for  it 
from  doing  as  they  please  with  it  ? — I am  afraid  we 
would  fall  into  the  state  of  things  I have  described  in 
Leitrim. 

1040.  Baron  Dowse.— Might  there  not  be  this 
objection  that  they  may  reduce  the  quantity  each 
family  would  have  beyond  what  they  could  live  on  1 
—Yes. 

1041.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  not  that  cure  itself? — 
It  would,  but  I am  afraid  the  cure  would  be  very  bad, 
it  would  be  starvation. 

1042.  It  would  be  cured,  I think,  before  they 
reached  starvation.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
country  parts  of  France  ? — Yes,  I am. 

1043.  Are  you  aware  that  holdings  are  very  small 
there? — Yes,  lam. 

1044.  And  in  Belgium  they  are  very  small  ? — Yes. 

1045.  And  the  people  make  a very  good  living? — 
Yes. 

1046.  Baron  Dowse. — They  have  a different  climate 
there  1— Yes,  and  a different  soil,  it  is  like  a garden. 

1047.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  climate  so  different  in 
Belgium  from  what  it  is  here? — I have  not  travelled 
much  in  Belgium. 

1048.  Don’t  you  think  in  course  of  time  the 
ownership  of  land  would  induce  habits  of  thrift,  just 
asrnuch  as  in  Belgium  and  France? — I am  rather  afraid 
of  it. 

1049.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  this  country  we 
have  peculiar  advantages  for  growing  crops  that  they 
cannot  grow  so  well  in  Belgium  and  France,  for  in- 
stance, root  crops  and  clover,  and  if  we  cultivated  those 
and  had  our  farms  clear,  on  small  patches  of  farm  a 
great  deal  more  cattle  could  be  kept  ? — I am  afraid 
they  would  depend  on  the  potato  crop  again,  as  they 
did  in  years  gone  by. 

1050.  They  don’t  do  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; 
are  you  aware  that  there  they  grow  those  crops  for 
house-feeding  very  extensively  on  the  small  farms,  and 
house-feed  the  cattle  very  much  ? — Still  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  different  from  the  French. 

1051.  Don’t  you  think  the  habits  of  the  people 
change  ? — By  degrees,  yes. 

1052.  And  we  ought  to  aim  at  that  in  legislation  as 
much  as  possible — I think  so. 

1053.  To  give  perfect  security  to  the  tenant  for  all 
his  interest,  in  his  holding  ? — Certainly. 

1054.  And  if  possible  make  him  an  owner  if  we 
can  do  so  justly  ? — And  prevent  the  subdivision. 

1055.  Don’t  you  think  it  as  difficult  to  prevent  sub- 
division of  land,  as  anything  else,  that  it  is  regulated 
by  a law  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  master  ? — I 
am  afraid  you  would  require  to  make  a law  against  it, 
if  this  country  is  to  prosper.  I am  afraid  we  would 
go  back  to  the  same  state  of  things. 

1056.  Would  you  limit  the  power  of  mortgaging  at 
all? — No,  I think  not. 

1057.  On  the  small  holdings? — I think  not. 

1058.  Would  you  think  it  a wise  thing  to  limit  the 
power  of  mortgaging  for  large  owners  ? — No,  I would 
leave  that  without  any  restriction. 

1059.  You  would  not  compel  them  to  sell  in  case 
ley  were  pushed  beyond  a certain  amount? — No  I 

would  not. 


1060.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a very  great  injury  to  Sept,  s,  isso. 
themselves  and  the  country  to  have  large  estates  John — 
mortgaged  to  an  immense  extent? — I do  certainly,  La  Touche 
but  I think  it  is  a serious  matter  to  compel  a sale.  Esq. 

1061.  Is  it  not  a very  serious  matter  to  have  the 
progress  of  the  whole  country-side  affected  by  such  a 
tiling  as  that,  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the.people  stopped  by  the  inability 

of  the  landlord  though  he  may  be  a very  good  man  ? 

I should  think  a landlord  would  feel  it  his  interest  to 
sell  if  he  could.  But  if  he  were  forced  to  sell  it  might 
be  a serious  loss  to  him,  he  might  sell  at  a time  when 
the  price  of  land  was  very  low. 

1062.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  prevented  at  present  by 
the  laws  of  entail  and  settlement,  would  you  do  any- 
thing to  simplify  that  ? 

1063.  Baron  Dowse. — He  is  not  prevented  by  the 
law  of  entail  from  selling,  if  the  sale  is  compulsory 
against  him  by  some  incumbrancer  who  overrides 
the  entail. 

1064.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  state  that  this  practice  of 
tenant-right  would  absorb  capital  to  such  air  extent  as 
to  prevent  the  proper  cultivation  of  land  ? — I think  it 
would. 

1065.  You  don’t  say  that  from  your  experience? — 

No,  because  I don’t  allow  it. 

1066.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  north  it 
has  not  had  that  effect  that  in  fact  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  is  carried  on  much  more  perfectly  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  although  they  pay  large 
sums  for  tenant-right.  ? 

1067.  Baron  Dowse. — Mr.  Greene,  the  head  of  the 
Valuation  Office,  informed  us  yesterday  that  the  north 
of  Ireland  is  valued  higher  than  the  south  not  because 
the  land  is  better  but  because  there  is  more  produced 
out  of  it? — I have  spoken  to  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  it  and  I have  read  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  a knowledge  of  it,  I know  Lord  Duflerin 
is  very  much  against  that  system  for  that  reason. 

1068.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  to  increase 
the  owners  of  land? — Yes. 

1069.  And  you  would  give  all  possible  facilities  to 
carry  out  such  a scheme  as  that? — I would. 

1070.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  put  any 
limit  to  this  prohibition  to  subdivide  holdings? — I 
would  not ; but  I believe  subdivision  cannot  justly  be 
prevented  by  legislation. 

1 07 1 . No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  holding  was  ? — 

No. 

1072.  Suppose  the  occupier  of  100  acres  purchased 
his  holding  and  another  man  of  20  acres  purchased  his 
you  would  not  allow  the  man  of  100  acres  to  divide 
his  property  any  more  than  the  man  of  20  ?— No. 

1073.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  of  course  if  government  had 
a charge  on  the  land  you  would  not  prevent  Government 
from  allowing  them  to  subdivide? — No. 

1074.  Baron  Dowse. — But  I understand  you  to 
have  adopted  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  subdivision  at  the  end  of  35  years,  you  confine 
yourself  to  what  we  call  peasant  proprietary  which 
means  a holding  about  as  large  as  would  enable  a man 
and  his  family  to  live  comfortably  on  it  ? — Yes. 

1075.  Supposing  a man  by  any  possibility  bought 
150  acres  of  land,  whether  you  call  him  a peasant 
proprietor  or  not,  do  you  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able of  the  Government  to  impose  upon  him  a con- 
dition that  he  should  not  subdivide  after  he  had 
paid  for  the  farm  ? — I consider  that  it  would  be  im- 
wise  and  unreasonable. 

1076.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  prohibit 
that  man  just  as  much  as  a small  occupier  ? — I think 
so.  From  what  I know  myself  of  subdivision,  I think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  it. 

1077.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — You  foresee  if  such  was 
not  done  in  the  course  of  a generation  or  two — if  the 
world  lasts  so  long — you  would  have  all  those  places 
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Sep*3, 1880.  let  to-  small  holders,  and  you  would  have  the  worst  letting- as  well  as  subdividing,  you  would  prevent  him 
Tohn  — type  of  landlords. and  the  worst  grievances  of  tenants  subletting  as  well  as  subdividing.'?-— Yes. 

I.a  Touche,  repeated  again  ? — Repeated  again.  The  witness  then  withdrew. 

Esq.  1078.  Baron  Dowse.— You  apply  that  to  sub.-. 


Sweetman, 

Esq. 


Jons  Sweetman, 

1079.  Chairman.  - - You  live  at  Drumbarragh, 
Kells  ? — Yes. 

1080.  You  are  an  owner  of  property  there1? — Yes, 
small. 

1081.  How  many  acres  1— I have  200  Irish  acres  in 
my  own  hands  and  80  let  to  tenants. 

1082.  What  are  the  size  of  the  farms  of  the  three 
tenants  ? — Two  of  them  have  about  seven  acres  each, 
and  the  third  has  seventy,  that  makes  the  whole  of  it 
about  eighty-four. 

1083.  You  mention  in  these  notes  that  one  of 
them  has  made  considerable  improvements,  that  is,  I 
suppose  the  lai’ge  tenant1? — No,  a small  one,  and, 
when  I bought  the  property  eleven  years  ago,  the 
large  tenant  had  a long  lease,  three  lives,  the  three 
eldest  sons  of  Her  Majesty  ; the  two  smaller  tenants 
had  no  leases,  tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  I gave 
them  a lease  for  999  years.  In  one  case  the  tenant 
has  built  himself  a large  two-storied  house,  with  a 
kitchen  and  a room  off  it,  and  two  bedrooms  above. 
He  has  built  himself  two  little  out-offices,  a barn,  and 
cow-shed,  which  he  has  not  slated,  but  put  a felt  roof 
on.  There  was  also  between  two  fields,  a large 
county  Meath  double  fence,  he  has  filled  up  the 
two  gripes  and  taken  half  the  bank  away,  and  left,  it 
a small  fence.  He  has  put  drains  where  the  open 
gripe  was.  Last  winter  he  thorough  drained  him- 
self about  very  nearly  an  acre  of  land,  drained  it 
3 feet  6 inches  deep  by  24  feet  apart,  and  collected 
the  stones,  and  did  all  the  work  himself.  I,  as  I 
happened  to  have  a hobby  for  drainage  pipes  made 
him  a present  of  drainage  pipes  to  put  at  the 
bottom,  but  that  was  entirely  unnecessary  because 
stones  do  just  as  well.  Also,  where  the  road  mears  it, 
there  was  a piece  of  waste  ground  and  a disagreeable 
hole.  He  built  a loose  stone  wall  along  the  road, 
took  away  the  fence,  added  a piece  to  his  own  land, 
and  took  away  a dangerous  hole  from  the  side  of  the 
road  without  any  expense  to  the  county.  I consider 
that  the  security  for  my  rent  has  been  raised  by 
the  improvements.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing the  rent,  he  did  not  ask  me  for  a deduction  or 
anything.  I mention  particularly  this  one  man’s 
case.  The  other  small  tenant,  was  an  old  man,  and 
he,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  sons  not  working 
with  him,  was  not  able  to  do  very  much,  but  ! think 
his  farming  was  improved. 

1084.  He  also  had  a perpetuity  lease  ? — Yes.  At 
one  time  he  was  talking  of  building  a house,  and  he 
told  me  he  had . a little  money  put  by,  but  one  of  Ins 
daughters  was  more  or  less  a cripple,  and  he  wanted 
to  keep  the  money  for  her.  I tolcl  him  I thought  he 
was  quite  right. 

1085.  What  was  the  date  of  this  lease  ? — Either  at 
the  end  of  1869  or  the  beginning  of  1S70. 

1086.  Were  you  led  to  give  them  those  leases  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men  ?— No. 
From  a priori  reasoning  I have  been  always  of  opinion 
that  the  reason  the  Irish  people  were  so  unthrifty  was 
from  want  of  security;  and,  when  I had  bought  a little 
land,  I thought  I would  make  the  experiment  myself. 
There  was  another  tiling  I would  like  to  bring  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  is  the  great  expense — 
legal  expense — there  is  in  making  a lease.  The  large 
tenant  asked  me  two  years  ago,  although  he  had  a long 
lease,  to  give  him  a lease  for  ever. 

1087.  What  was  the  length  of  lease  of  the  large 
tenant  ? — Three  lives — the  three  eldest  sons  of  Her 
Majesty.  But  I gave,  two  years  ago,  a lease  for 
ever,  and  the  expenses — the  legal  expenses — were 
£32  0s.  lid.  There  was  £12  Os.  lid.  additional  on 
account  of  its  being  on  the  record  of  title.  I had 


Esq.,  examined. 

recorded  my  title,  and  when  the  lease  was  made 
out,  and  it  was  brought  before  the  Record  Court, 
the  examiner,  I think  he  is  called,  said  that  some 
seai'ches  must  be  made.  There  was  an  old  lease 
which  the  tenant  had  to  give  up  to  me,  this  lease  had 
been  made  to  his  father ; they  had  to  go  into  his  title, 
in  fact,  and  this  cost  £12  additional.  I said  to  my 
solicitor  I did  not  wish,  he  should  pay  that.  I paid 
it  because  it  was  my  hobby  to  have  my  title  re- 
corded. 

1088.  Baron  Dowse. — And  the  rest  was  the  solici- 
tor’s bill? — Yes;  £32  0s.  lid.  altogether,  including 
the  £12  : £20  was  what  my  tenant  paid.  There  was 
some  little  expense,  I suppose,  owing  to  his  father 
having  died,  having  made  over  his  property  to  his 
widow,  and  his  widow  having  made  it  over  to  her 
son.  But  the  tax  I noticed  was  very  high— the 
stamp  duty. 

1089.  The  stamp  duty  is  not  the  most  expensive 
part  ? — No ; it  was  not  the  most  expensive  part ; but 
still  it  was  expensive.  This  was  a lease  of  70  Irish 
acres  at  £2  an  acre,  so  that  the  rent  was  only  £140. 

1090.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  the  rent  altered 
when  the  lease  was  made? — No. 

1091.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  the  tenant  pay  that  ex- 
cept the  record  of  title  part  ? — Yes.  I understood  lie 
paid  it;  I have  not  got  certain  information;  my 
solicitor  was  away.  I asked  to-day  if  he  paid,  and 
the  clerk  said  he  thought  he  had. 

1092.  Mr,  Kavanagh. — In  this  lease  do  you  put 
in  any  clause  against  subdivision  or  subletting  ?— I 
put  in  a clause  against  letting  in  conacre,  but  not 
against  subdivision. 

1093.  Then  he  might  cut  up  this  70  acres  into  seven 
holdings  ? — He  might. 

1094.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  expressed  conacre 
in  terms? — In  the  two  small  farms.  I am  not  quite 
certain  whether  I did  in  the  large  farm. 

1095.  Because  it  has  been  decided  in  point  of  law 
that  conacre  is  neither  subdividing  or  subletting?— 
Yes,  I expressed  it  in  terms  in  the  two  first  leases, 
but  that  was  the  only  reservation  I made  except  the 
rents. 

1096.  I don’t  see  how  the  law  could  deal  with  these 
expenses  it  was  the  attorney’s  bill  of  costs  ? — It  struck 
me  the  stamp  duty  was  very  high. 

1097.  As  far  as  the  attorney  is  concerned  it  would 
be  a very  easy  thing  to  ask  him  would  he  take  so 
much  for  doing  this,  but  if  you  leave  him  to  his  own 
unaided  devices  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  bill  of  costs. 

1098.  Chairman. — But  you  say  this  arose  from  the 
title  of  the  former  tenant? — I think  that  added  to  the 
expense. 

1099.  Was  it  the  case  that  the  former  tenant  died 
without  a -will? — No,  the  exact  case  was  the  former 
tenant  died  leaving  it  all  to  his  widow  for  her  life  and 
to  her  son  after  her  death.  The  widow  after  several 
years  made  it  over  to  the  son  by  deed. 

1100.  Did  this  bill  include  probate  of  the  will?— 
No. 

1101.  That  had  to  be  proved  before  ? — Yes. 

1102.  The  O’Conor  Don. — This  lease  I presume, 
the  old  lease,  was  recorded? — The  old  lease  was 
recorded. 

1103.  And  therefore  when  you  were  making  a non 

lease  they  had  to  inquire  into  the  interests  of  the 
persons  in  the  old  lease? — Just  so.  . 

1104.  And  that  was  what  caused  the  additional 

expense  ? — Yes.  . 

1105.  Chairman. — Then  in  your  .Opinion  this  view 
which  you  took  of  giving  to  small  tenants  perpetuity 
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leases  nas  answered  well  1— Very  well,  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  that  point. 

1106.  That  the  feeling  of  security  has  encouraged 
them  to  make  improvements  ? — Yes. 

1107.  Baron  Dowse. — There  is  no  power  I suppose 
of  altering  the  rental  during  the  whole  999  years  ? — 


1103.  The  O’Conor  Don, — When  was  the  original 
lease  made  to  the  old  tenant  ? — The  lease  to  the  large 
tenant  was  made  in  1S56. 

1109.  Was  there  any  clause  against  subdivision  in 
it?— Oh  yes,  every  conceivable  clause  you  could 
imagine. 

1110.  Chairman. — What  were  thegeneral  covenants 
in  your  lease,  any  particular  clause  as  to  cultivations  ? 
— No,  none,  the  only  covenants  were  to  pay  me  the 
rent  and  against  conacre  and  reserving  the  rights  of 
shooting.  The  rights  of  shooting  were  not  worth 
talking  about.  They  told  me  to  keep  the  shooting. 
There  was  another  clause  in  the  lease  to  the  large 
tenant,  there  was  some  drainage  on  my  land  which  goes 
into  his  land  and  I had  a veiy  strict  clause  put  in  that 
he  was  not  to  interfere  with  that. 

1111.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  able  to  tell  whether 
thelease  was  settled  by  counsel? — Iknow  nothing  about 
that.  The  tenant  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  thought 
the  costs  were  very  high,  and  I said  I thought  so  too. 
He  asked  me  should  he  get  it  taxed,  and  I told  him  I 
did  not  like  to  give  advice  on  the  subject. 

1112.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  tenants  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  ? — Perfectly. 

Ill'S.  And  they  have  paid  their  rent  punctually 
since  without  any  reduction  ? — They  did  not  ask  any 
reduction.  I gave  them  one  in  November  last,  not  as 
a landlord,  but  I told  them  as  a friend.  It  was  a 
hard  year  and  I gave  them  something  back.  This 
year  the  large  tenant  asked  me  for  a reduction,  I told 
him  I could  not  give  the  reduction,  but  I gave  him 
time.  It  was  £6  he  owed  me,  and  I did  not  want 
him  to  sell  his  sheep  when  they  were  not  fat. 

1114.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  this  near  a town? — Within 
two  miles  of  Kells. 

1115.  Mr.  Shaw. — Two  pounds  an  acre  is  not  high 
for  land  th'ere  ? — It  is  about  the  price  land  goes  for.  I 
must  say  it  is  fully  rented  as  times  go. 

1116.  Baron  Dowse. — You  did  not  let  below  the 
current  rate  lands  were  going  at  ? — No. 

1117.  You  let  it  at  the  rent  it  was  before  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Did  you  take  any  fine  from  them  ? — No. 

1119.  Then  you  gave  them  a perpetuity  for  nothing? 
— I considered  I was  repaid  for  it  by  the  greater 
security  I had  for  my  rent  from  their  improvements. 
Land  is  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years’  pur- 
chase, whereas  a fixed  interest  like  in  the  funds  is 
worth  thirty-three  years. 

1120.  Then  you  could  have  no  objection  to  the 
legislature  doing  for  the  tenantry  of  the  country  what 
you  did  for  those  tenants? — No,  I was  very  anxious 
for  it  for  the  country  at  large. 

1121.  Chairman. — Do  those  tenants  carry  on  any 
other  business  ?— No,  except  jobbing  in  cattle. 

1122.  Baron  Dowse. — Could  they  live  on  the  farms 
theinselves  ? — One  of  them,  the  large  tenant,  had  a 
bakery,  but  he  hasn’t  it  now,  and  there  was  a public 
house  there,  but  it  was  closed  shortly  after  I bought 
the  property,  and  the  bakery  was  closed  some  years 
ago.  I suppose  they  do  live  on  the  farms. 

1123.  Chairman. — The  man  who  is  a good  hand  at 
buying  and  selling  cattle  with  a small  holding  has  as 
good  a business  , as  a man  could  have  in  Ireland,  I 
believe?— Yes,  one  of  them  does  that  in  a small  way. 

_ 1124.  Baron  Dowse. — But  supposing  they  did  not 
buy  cattle  at  all,  and  lived  as  agricultural  tenants, 
could  they  reasonably  live  on  these  lands  ? — They  do 
so,  one  of  their  sons  gets  work  as  a labourer. 

• 11 25.  Then  they  are  not  differentfrom  other  tenants  ? 
-—No. 


11-6.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  clauses 
0 the  Land  Act,  with  reference  to  compensation  for 
disturbance  on  quitting  a holding? — Yes. 


1127.  Do  you  think  the  sums  there  are  too  large  Sept,  s,  isso. 
or  too  - small  ? — I think  they  are  too  small,  because  I ,, 

think  in  the  case  of  a man  being  turned  out  of  his  farm  Sweetman, 
no  compensation  can  compensate  him  for  what  he  loses  Esq. 
unless  he  is  given  a farm  under  the  same  circumstances 
somewhere  else. 

1128.  Baron  D owse.  — Then  you  would  think  instead 
of  giving  him  compensation  for  disturbance  the  remedy 
would  be  not  to  disturb  him  at  all  ? — Yes. 

1129.  To  let  him  remain  as  long  as  he  paid  his 
rent? — Yes.  I don’t  think  you  can  compensate  the 
small  tenant  in  Ireland. 

1130.  Unless  he  emigrates? — Unless  he  emigrates, 
and  they  have  a strong  dislike  to  forced  emigration. 

1131.  Has  there  within  your  period  been  any  con- 
solidation of  farms  at  all  ? — There  has  been  immense 
consolidation  adjoining  me  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  Most 
of  it  was  done  before  I went  down  to  the  country 
eleven  years  ago.  A portion  of  this  property  I bought 
the  late  Mr.  Nicholson  bought,  and  turned  nearly  all  the 
tenants  out : in  fact  it  was  said  he  bought  it  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  out. 

1132.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act? — It  was  bought 
before  the  Land  Act  in  1869,  but  some  of  them  were 
I think,  turned  out  after  the  Land  Act. 

1133.  For  the  purpose  of  making  what  use  of 
the  land  ?— For  the  purpose  of  grazing.  lie  has  about 
3,000  acres  of  grass  land  now. 

1134.  Have  you  any  idea  what  became  of  those 
tenants  ? — One  of  those  tenants  that  was  turned  out 
is  the  man  that  built  the  house  on  my  land ; he  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  my  tenant.  Another  of  those 
tenants  was  a workman  with  me.  Formerly  I believe 
they  all  went  to  America. 

1135.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  were  not  turned  out  for 
nonpayment  of  rent? — No. 

1136.  Turned  out  on  the  title  to  get  possession  ? — 

To  get  possession. 

1137.  Baron  Dowse. — Has  that  worked  well  in  that 
part  of  the  world  ? — It  has  created  a fearful  state  of 
ill-feeling  against  the  landlords.  I was  perfectly 
shocked  at  the  feeling  very  good  old  women  exhibited 
upon  it.  They  seemed  to  think  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  the  devil  himself. 

1138.  That  was  the  good  old  women  did? — Yes. 

1139.  That  was  from  their  idea  of  its  being  an  inj  us- 
tice  ? — Of  its  being  an  injustice — of  being  turned  out 
when  they  paid  their  rent. 

1140.  They  never  objected  to  paying  their  rent  ? — 

No. 

1141.  Nor  objected  to  be  turned  out  for  nonpayment 
of  rent? — No. 

1142.  But  what  they  objected  to  was  being  turned 
out  when  they  paid  their  rent  ? — Yes. 

1143.  That  was  the  feeling  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  feeling  up  to  lately. 

1144.  Do  you  think  if  a tenant  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  his  land,  and  only  ejected  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  that  would  give  him  a sense  of  security  in  his 
land  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1145.  And  that  was  the  principle  on  which  you 
acted  when  you  gave  the  leases  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
what  you  considered  a shortcoming  of  the  law  ? — Yes, 
and  to  secure  my  own  rent  at  the  same  time ; it  was 
more  as  an  experiment.  Some  people  might  say  if  I 
turned  out  these  men  and  let  it  for  grazing  in  the  good 
year  I would  have  got  more  money,  meanwhile  I 
might  not  be  here  to  give  evidence. 

1146.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  improvements,  I suppose, 
commenced  immediately  after  you  gave  these  leases  ; 
you  can  trace  distinctly  the  great  improvements  to  the 
giving  of  long  leases? — Not  the  following  year.  It 
has  been  going  on  the  last  few  years. 

1147.  Baron  Dowse. — Now,  are  these  tenants  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  condition  they  are  in  at  present  ? 

— -The  two  smaller  tenants  are  perfectly  satisfied.  The 
larger  tenant  told  me  this  year  that  I ought  to  bring 
down  my  rent  to  the  Ordnance  valuation,  but  I told 
him  I could  not  see  that  at  all. 

1148.  Having  given  him  a 999  years  lease  ? — Yes. 

G 2 
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I think  he  thought  on  account  of  the  strong  views  I 
took  I might 

1149.  You  might  yield  to  pressure?— I might  yield 
to  pressure.  I may  mention  that  this  man  is  not  a 
Catholic. 

1150.  The  majority  of  the  population  about  there 
are  Catholics? — Yes. 

1151.  Did  you  ever  turnover  in  your  mind  this 
question  of  peasant  proprietary  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I have 
paid  great  attention  to  it. 

1152.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  well  if  applied 
in  this  country  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would  work  well, 
from  what  1 have  seen  of  it  in  foreign  countries. 

1153.  When  you  say  it  would  work  well,  do  you 
mean  if  applied  as  a general  rule  or  in  individual 
instances  ? — I think  it  would  work  well,  as  a general 
rule. 

1154.  Would  you  pay  any  regard  to  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  tenant,  and  his  capacity  for  working 
the  land,  or  would  you  apply  it  generally? — I think 
it  would  encourage  thrift,  and  if  they  had  a perfect 
light  to  sell,  and  were  lazy  thriftless  tenants,  they 
would  very  soon  find  they  would  have  to  sell,  and  by 
natural  causes  the  land  would  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  best  qualified  to  work  it. 

1155.  I understand  from  your  evidence  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  that  have  been  examined  that  the 
want  of  thrift  arises  from  want  of  security  ? — To  a 
great  extent  it  does. 

1156.  You  think  that  if  the  tenant  had  security  he 
would  be  able  to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour 
more,  and  be  more  inclined,  therefore,  to  labour? — 
Yes,  and  I believe  that  from  a long  course  of  want  of 
security  in  Ireland  that  want  of  thrift  has  entered 
into  the  nationa1  character,  and  it  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  oft  hand.  It  will  require  several  generations  even 
with  security  to  get  out  of  it. 

1157.  Suppose  you  applied  this  peasant  proprietary 
scheme  to  the  whole  oi  Ireland,  have  you  ever  consi- 
dered what  it  would  cost  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is  prac- 
ticable at  present,  and  I do  not  believe  it  would  be 
statesmanlike  for  the  State  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
the  land. of  Ireland,  and  to  resell  it  to  the  tenants  on  ter- 
minable annuities  on  account  of  the  Nationalist  Fenian 
spirit  prevailing.  I am  auaid  if  it  was  done  wholesale 
the  argument  would  be  brought  before  the  farmers  thatif 
they  were  only  to  join  this  movement  they  would  get 
off  paying  all  rent,  and  on  that  account  I am  of  opinion 
we  cannot  have  what  would  be  theoretically  the  best, 
except  by  degrees. 

1158.  Your  idea  would  be  to  try  it  by  degrees 
in  individual  instances,  as  it  were? — I think  so.  I 
believe  that  would.be  the  only  practicable  thing 
to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  something  must  be 
done  to  give  security  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
tenants. 

1159.  Suppose  you  gave  the  great  majority  of  the 
tenants  in  Ireland  security  that  they  would  not  be 
turned  out  as  long  as  they  paid  their  rent — the  rent 
being  a fair  one — would  that  be  sufficient  ? — I think  it 
would. 

11  CO.  You  think  it  would  satisfy  them? — It 
would. 

1160a.  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  tenant-right  ? — Yes.  As  far  as  I understand  it, 
it  is  the  right  to  sell,  which  is  most  important,  because 
the  thrifty  people  would  get  the  land,  and  the  lazy 
would  go  to  the  wall. 

1161.  Is  there  some  case  with  the  particulars  of 
which  you  are  acquainted — do  you  know  the  case  of 
Mr.  Elcock,  of  Dowth  ? — Yes ; that  was  a case  that 
came  before  me  as  a member  of  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association  in  Meath. 

1162.  That  was  not  a tenant-right  question? — Yes, 
it  was  a tenant-right  question.  The  landlords  in  that 
case  were  three  trustees ; they  ejected  Mr.  Elcock  who 
had  invested  several  thousand  pounds  in  buildings. 

1163.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  the  Dowth  case? — 
Ides. 

1164.  I tried  the  case  myself  in  Meath,  and  then 
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a question  arose  afterwards  before  the  chairman  as  to 
compensation,  and  on  an  appeal  Mr.  Elcock  died  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  chairman  in  that  case  gave  the.  highest 
compensation  under  the  Act. 

1165.  And  it  was  not  considered  sufficient  ? — He 
could  not  give  the  whole  of  what  was  claimed  for 
buildings,  because  a great  part  of  the  buildings  were 
wool  stores,  not  suited  to  the  holding. 

1166.  And  not  for  agricultural  purposes? — No.  One 
of  the  trustees,  the  late  Malachi  Hussey,  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  a very  hard  case,  and  that  it  was  a trump 
card  forpeople  like  me,  who  wanted  a change  in  the 
land  law. 

1167.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  ca^e  not  settled  in 
some  way? — No ; it  was  carried  out  to  the  end. 

1168.  The  O’ Conor  Don.  — Was  there  not  some 
attempt  at  settlement  1— There  was  an  attempt,  but 
it  fell  through. 

1169.  Chairman.— Did  it  fall  through  from  inability 
of  the  trustees,  to  go  beyond  the  strict  limit  of  the 
]aw  ?_ No,  I don’t  think  that  was  it.  It  fell  through, 
I think,  because  the  trustees  and  Elcock  did  not  come 
to  terms. 

1170.  Baron  Dowse.— The  trustees  were  not  in- 
clined to  give  what  Elcock  demanded  1—' The  whole 
dispute  was  that  Elcock  had  interfered  with  a mound 
—one  o:'.  the  old  raths,  and  Mr.  Gradwell  was  evicting 
him  because  he  interfered  with  this  rath.  He  agreed 
not  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  future.  He  had  taken 
some  of  the  stones  for  some  out-offices  (many  others 
had  done  the  same),  but  he  agreed  not  to  do  so  in 
future,  still  it  seems  Mr.  Gradwell  says  he  went  on 
doing  it.  The  evidence  brought  before  us  at  the 
Tenants’  Defence  Association  by  Mr.  Elcock  was, 
that  a couple  of  days  before  he  was  able  to  stop 
it  (he  was  away),  his  horses  drew  a few  more  stones. 

1171.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
eviction  ? — That  was  the  ostensible  cause. 

1172.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  has  the  land  now  ?— 
I think  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  I think  it  is 
grazed  by  Mr.  Gradwell,  but  I cannot  say  for  cer- 
tain. 

1173.  Is  Mr.  Gradwell  himself  not  a highly  res- 
pectable gentleman  ? — Yes. 

1 174.  Was  he  not  Mayor  of  Drogheda  ? — I thought 
he  was  far  too  high  to  be  mayor  of  Drogheda. 

1175.  He  is  an  English  gentleman  and  a Catholic,? 
—Yes. 

1176.  Chairman. — The  lands  were  let  to  Mr. 
Elcock  ? — Yes  ; they  had  been  let  to  him  for  a long  time. 
He  made  these  improvements  without  any  lease,  and 
thereby  proved  that  he  was  a fool,  for  he  lost  several 
thousand  pounds. 

1177.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  an  idiomatic  way  of 
expressing  the  necessity  for  a lease.  Do  you  mean 
that  at  present,  as  things  stand,  the  man  who  makes 
improvements  without  a lease,  is  a fool? — Yes.  I 
have  spent  a great  deal  of  money  on  my  farm,  and  I 
would  consider  myself  a fool  to  do  so,  if  I was  a 
tenant  without  a lease. 

1178.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  lead  you 
to  think  the  legislature  should  give  security  to  the 
tenant? — Yes,  I judge  others  by  myself  and  my  own 

1179.  Chairman. — You  think  the  Land  Act  did 
not  give  sufficient  security? — I think  it  failed 
altogether  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  rents,  because 
I find  that  a tenant  will  agree  to  any  rent  sooner  than 
be  evicted. 

11S0.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  the  tenant  ought 
to  bo  protected  against  his  own  weakness  in  that  f— 1 
do  not  consider  he  is  a free  agent,  and  able,  therefore, 
to  make  a contract  with  his  landlord. 

1181.  How  would  you  guard  against  excessive  rent. 
Supposing  the  landlord  asks  too  much,  and  the  tenan 
is  willing  to  give  it  rather  than  be  turned  out — he  has 
no  remedy — how  would  you  suggest  a remedy?— 
think  the  only  remedy  is,  that  if  they  do  not  agree 
they  should  appeal  to  arbitrators.  At  the  same  time, 
I think  it  is  a very  bad  system  for  the  country  tha 
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118-1.  And  would  that  umpire’bo  an  umpire  selected  “SsX.  Shu“3v3i3o3^°L“ 
by  the  parties,  or  be  a gentlemen  named  by  any  T).,Hm  a o 

public  institution,  or  by  the  Government  ? — I have 
not  studied  the  subject  enough  to  give  an  opinion  off- 
hand on  a legislative  matter  like  that. 

1185.  But  you  think  there  should  be  some  person 
to  settle  the  rent  when  a dispute  arises  ? — I think  it 
is  a bad  system,  but  I think  it  is  necessary. 

1186.  According  to  your  scheme  how  long  should 


a local  association  or  the 
. .mty  Meath. 

1204.  Because  there  was  such  an  association  in 
Dublin  ? — There  was  also  in  Dublin. 

1205.  Baron  Dowse. — Being  a member  of  this 
association  gave  you  means  of  ascertaining  the  views 
of  other  people  as  well  as  your  own  direct  experience  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

rou2cL?de3'C3“of”a7dSp  £2  Se  “ 

it  about  fiom  yeai  to  year  or  would  you  mention  association?— Very  seldom.  DuriiU  the  time  I was  a 
TynllyC  I S U—  lt:  should  remain? — I member  very  lew  cases  came  to  us  Onecae  walthe 


1188.  Suppose  there  was  no  dispute,  what  you  think 
would  be  right  would  be  that  the  landlord  should  not 

able  to  raise  the  rent  at  his  own  mere  option  ? 

Certainly. 

1189.  And  that  the  tenant  should  have  some  sense 
of  security,  that  if  he  paid  his  rent  he  would  not  be 
turned  out  ? — Certainly. 

1190.  Chairman.—  Do  you  think  compensation  lor 
eviction  under  notice  to  quit  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  tenant— you  say  the  fear  of  losing  the 
farm  would  lead  him  to  pay  any  rent  ? — I do. 

1191.  So  as  to  avoid  eviction  under  notice  to  quit  ? 


was  very  bitter  feeling  on  the  point. 

1207.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  there  land  claims  in  Mr 
Nicholson’s  case?— Yes ; one  of  them  went  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords ; but,  of  course,  they  had  not  the 
ghost  of  a chance. 

120S.  Did  they  get  much  compensation  ?— No  ; one 
of  them  appealed  for  all ; they  got  nothing,  I think, 
but  I cannot  say  for  certain. 

1209.  The  0’Cono.r  Don.— Did  they  all  appeal? ' 

No ; it  was  one  tenant  who  appealed ; but  it  was  made 
for  all. 

1210.  Was  the  tenant  who  appealed  a large  man 

a man  of  substance  ? — No ; he  was  a small 


v„„  a r , 1/0  quit, . a man  ot  substance  ( — JNo  ; he  was  a small  man  Tn- 

i tenant  uJriZIF”  fpUrchas®  “ compensation  when  dividually,  I believe  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  it  but  it 

a tenant  ^evicted  is  of  no  use  to  him,  what  can  he  do.  was  made  a — ° J ’ C 

1192.  Baron  Dowse.— Where  is  he  to  go?— He  has 


nothing  to  do  unless  he  goes  to  America,  and  in  most 
cases  they  have  a strong  objection  to  be  forced  to  do  so, 
and  particularly  strong  in  cases  where  their  forefathers 
have  lived  for  several  generations  on  the  same  farm. 

1193.  In  your  part  of  the  world  are  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ? — Of  course, 
ni  general,  the  tenant  does  everything  that  way. 
Itere  is  one  exception  near  me,  Mr.  Wade  of  Clon- 
tfaney. 


test  case. 

1211.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  they  appeal  against  the 
amount  of  the  award  in  the  local  court?— No ; it  was 
an  appeal  against  the  eviction  ; it  was  purely  a tech- 
nical matter,  and  they  had  not  the  ghost  of  a chance. 

1212.  Baron  Dowse. — It  was  not  an  appeal  on  the 

land  claim,  but  upon  a point  of  law  that  arose  ? Yes. 

1213.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  taken  no  precautions 
against  subdividing  these  small  tenancies  of  which  yon 

- have  told  us  ? — No ; my  theory  was,  that  if  left  to 

1194.  But,  as  a general  rule,  the  tenants  do  make  free  trade>  whatever  suits  the  country  best,  will  be 

urn  improvements? — Yes,  as  a general  rule.  adopted. 

1195.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  entertain  a kind  of  1214-  -And  you  don’t  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
opinion  considering  the  number  of  years  they  have  subdividing  farms  going  too  far  in  your  district— do 
oeen  on  a farm  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  land  ? you  see  any  tendency  in  that  direction? — Do;  1 do 

1 do.  They  consider  it  is  their  property  as  long  as  not  see  any  tendency. 

Tiorym.fairi'ent‘  1215-  Baron  Dowse— Why  do  you  prevent  con- 

ci  Jo.  I hey  do  not  object  to  the  landlord  getting  acreing? — Because  it  exhausts  the  soil. 
a m°7nan  e rent  ?—No’  never  that  1 heard  of.  ° 1216.  Mr.  Shaw— What  does  conacreing  mean  in 

ai.L;7,, GHAHiMAsr.—You  see  no  other  means  except  your  country  ?— Letting  the  land  for  a crop  of  oats, 

of  a f • !°n  by.  'chyou  could  arrive  at  the  settlement  sav  • setting  the  land,  in  fact,  for  a corn  crop,  and  that 

diff  . ren-  U1  cases.op differences? — No;  in  cases  of  is  very  bad. 

anim!nfCe’  either  arbitration  by  each  of  the  parties  1217.  Baron  Dowse.— It  means,  in  fact,  corn  acre, 

or ,>l<» “nS  01»e  i arb: itrator,  and  they  appointing  a third,  and  the  man  takes  as  much  as  ever  he  can  out  of  the 

1198  T)  6 -°n  °f  a Government  official.  land,  and  puts  as  little  as  ever  he  can  into  it  ? — Just 

of  evict'-  tllirik  increased  compensation  in  cases  so.  I put  that  in,  not  from  my  own  experience,  but 

m.  10n’ 1 t le  court  thought  the  landlord  was  de-  knowing  it  from  other  leases,  and,  thinking  it  a very 
effect  unreasonahle  rent,  would  have  the  same  sensible  thing. 

com«iin4  V ^ n°k  think  anything  which  only  1218.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  studied  the  questiou 
anyuse  torce  when  the  tenant  is  evicted  will  be  of  of  small  ownerships  on  the  continent? — [have. 

1199  Ra,™  rwror,  w ii  v . _ _ 121 9-  -And  you  have  seen  the  system  working 

bn,  yourself? — 1 have  seen  it.  woAmjj  in  four  oormtrie,? 

security  SO  Inn,  ' , olve  the  tenant  this  sense  of  and  working  successfully,  i have  seen  it  in  the  south 
Public  n. ; 10  "j  , . Paid  a reasonable  rent,  have  a of  France. 

I MiS'bv  Lv  ’ ‘ '*  3’  “d  'TMdl  '™”ld  122°-  And  m Bdgmm  !-Tes.  -Belgium. 

Amecl  bv  rt  I Yes ; I thmk  so?  1521.  A ml  in  Oermairy  ? — N o ; I doif  t know  nmdi 
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Sweetman, 

Esq. 


about  Germany.  I have  seen  it  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  Italy,  where  they  have  the  Metayer  system.^ 

1222.  They  have  another  system  of  dividing  a 

farm  in  these  countries  ! — I could  not  tell  you  from 
experience.  ,, 

1223.  But  the  lots  are  small  1 — They  are  small. 

1224.  And  you  do  not  see  any  difficulty  m intro- 
.ducing  the  same  system  into  this  country! — No ; but 
not  to  the  same  extent. 

1225.  You  think  it  would  have  a healthy  enect  on 
the  people! — Yes. 

1226.  And  on  their  habits! — Yes. 

j 1227.  Improve  their  farming  and  their  self-respect! 
—Yes,  and  I believe  keep  up  a love  for  law  and  order, 
and  the  rights  of  property. 

1228.  I suppose  one  of  the  great  difficulties  here  is 
the  fewness  of  landowners  ? — I think  so. 

1229.  And  every  policy  that  would  encourage  the 
number  would  be  a good  policy ! — It  would. 

1230.  You  think  the  machinery  for  the  introduction 
of  that. system  would  be  easily  erected! — I do  not  say 
very  easily,  I think  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  I think  there  is  a necessity  something  should 
be  done. 

1231.  Are  there  many  small  farmers  in  your  dis- 
trict!—There  are  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Cavan. 
There  are  a good  many  small  farmers  in  that  direction. 

1232.  They  are  tillage  farms! — Yes. 

1233.  And  they  manage  to  live  very  well  on  these 
small  farms!— They  do  live  very  comfortably;  they 
are  farms  of  about  twenty  acres. 

1234.  That  would  be  considered  a fair  average  farm  1 
—Yes. 

1235.  And  they  do  not  attempt  to  divide  them  mto 
smaller  farms  1 — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

, 1236.  You  do  not  know  that! — No. 

1237.  Baron  Dowse.— The  landlords  exercise  some 
control  I suppose  1 — I should  say  so.  Mr.  Naper  is 
the  landlord  adjoining  me  and  Lord  Headfort. 


1238.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  there  not  tenant-right  in 
Cavan! — To  a great  extent  in  Cavan,  I believe,  but 
immediately  adjoining  me  there  is  not.  . 

1239.  Has  there  been  any  attempt,  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, to  raise  the  rents  on  large,  estates  recently! 

Some  years  ago  I was  inquiring  from  some  of  the 

farmers  near  Mr.  Naper’s  property,  I was  saying  Mr. 
Naper  is  a good  landlord ; he  never  raises  the  rent, 
.and  they  said-  no,  sir,  except  when  a man  dies.  Then 
the  rent  is  sometimes  raised,  and  I noticed  there  was 
ill-feeling  on  the  subject. 

1240.  It  is  raised  on  a change  of  tenancy !— Yes. 

1241.  Are  they  allowed  to  sell  their  interest  in 
their  holdings  there !— I don’t  know  that. 

1242.  Baron.  Dowse. — In  Meath,  generally,  are 
they  allowed  to  sell  1 — I think  not. 

1243.  Mr.,  Shaw. — How  do  they  manage  when  they 
want  to  leave.  Has  the  tenant  to  give  up  any  interest 
he  has  when  leaving! — I cannot  say  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

1244.  But  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  own 
experiment!— Perfectly;  of  course  it  is  a very  small 
one. 

1245.  Baron  Dowse.— You  see  no  reason  why  it 

should  not  be  tried  on  a larger  scale  and  prove  success- 
ful 1 No.  I think  any  landlord,  thinking  of  his  own 

interest  would  have  done  it  ten  years  ago. 

1246.  Is  there  any  practical  destinction  that  you 
see  between  a lease  for  999  years  and  the  tenant  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  occupation  of  the  land  as  long  as 
he  pays  the  rent  provided  the  rent  is  amicably  settled 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant — is  there  any 
practical  destinction! — I do  not  see  any. 

1247.  Except  the  one  may  last  for  ever  and  the 

other  must  end  in  999  years!— The  object  of  the  999 
years,  I was  told  by  a solicitor,  was  the  same  as  the 
other.  _ 

1248.  It  leaves  the  reversion  in  you  1 — I don  t know 
the  practical  difference. 


Rev.  Samuel 
Patterson. 


Bev.  Samuel  Patterson  of  Ballygoran, 

1249.  Chairman. — Are  you  a retired  minister! — 

Y<1250.  Of  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Church!— Yes. 

1251.  Have  you  some  practical  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing 1 — I have. 

'jo  5 2.  And  with  the  difierent  kinds  of  tenure  that 
exist  in  Ireland ! — -Yes. 

1253.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  general 
working  of  the  Land  Act!— I have  had  considerable 
acquaintance  with  it. 

1254.  Are  you  at  present  occupying  a farm ! — I am. 

1255.  At  Ballygoran! — Yes. 

1256.  What  is  the  size  of  it! — 120  Irish  acres,  about. 
1256a.  At  what  rent! — £2  5s.  an  acre. 

1257.  Mr.  Shaw. — Per  Irish  acre ! — Yes. 

1258.  Is  that  the  same  farm  you  had  formerly— 
that  the  lawsuit  was  about!— The  very  same  farm. 

1259.  Chairman. — Under  whom  do  you  hold! — 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

1260.  At  what  date  did  you  enter  into  it  1 — In  1869. 

1261.  Was  that  under  lease ! — No ; it  was  under  a 
temporary  agreement.  I succeeded  my  wife’s  father 
on  the  farm,  and  I had  a promise  of  a lease  from  the 
late  Duke.  That  lease  was  to  have  been  given  at  the 
decease  of  my  father-in-law,  but  that  promise  has  never 
been  fulfilled.  By  the  direction  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  I paid  my  predecessor’s  liabilities  and  sup- 
ported him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  him 
thereby  in  money  and  money’s  worth  about  £2,000. 

1262.  Did  you  make  any  payment  on  going  into  the 
iavm  1 — T immediately  had  to  pay  the  arrears  of  rent 
to  His  Grace,  £535.  Father-in-law  had  got  into  bad 
health  and  difficulties,  and.  the  late  Duke  was  very 
friendly  in  his  disposition  towards  him,  and  wished  he 
should  be  taken  care  of.  Of  course  we  endeavoured 
to  do  our  best  in  that  respect. 


Maynooth,  County  Kildare,  examined. 

1263.  How  was  it  you  never  had  the  lease  that  you 

say  was  agreed  to!— The  Land  Act  came  immediately 
afterwards,  in  1870,  and,  I think,  had  some  efiect  in 
changing  the  disposition"  of  the  Duke.  He  was  still 
inclined  to  give  the  lease,  but  it  was  delayed,  and,  un- 
fortunately, he  died  before  the  thing  was  ever  earned 
out.  The  present  Duke  does  not  recognise  my  claim 
or  that  settlement  at  all.  _ 

1264.  Was  there  any  agreement  in  writing!—  res; 


I have  an  agreement  in  writing. 

1265.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  the  present  Duke  allege 
that  the  late  Duke  had  no  power  to  make  an  agree- 
ment binding  on  him!— I think  that  appears  a htue 
late  in  the  day.  It  was  not 'originally  stated. 

1266.  But  it  is  now  stated !— I think  it  is ; I know 
in  a recent  argument  that  was  advanced. 

1267.  Because  if  you  had  a binding  agreement  you 

could  cany  it  out  in  a court  of  law  :— They  rehed  on 
the  agreement  to  some  extent,  for  they  did  not  sta  1 
it  at  the  time  it  was  made  ; it  was  only  regarded  ■ 
merely  temporary  thing  and  I was  to  have  a kase> 
when  that  little  difference  between  theDuke andmy 
cropped  up  they  valued  the  document  so  mucli  a 
spend  £10  in  stamping  it.  Tf 

1268.  That  is  to  use  it  in  evidence!— res.  n,  . 
lords  and  gentlemen,  you  wish  any  of  these  docum 
in  evidence  I can  furnish  copies. 

1269.  Chairman.— You  went  in  under  an 
ment ! — Y es  ; I went  in  under  that  agreement. 

a copy  of  the  lease  that  was  presented  to  me.  \ 
duces  copy  of  lease.')  . wjto- 

1270.  Have  you  been  offered  any  lease  in 
tion  of  it  ! — Yes,  the  present  Duke  presented  n ‘ 
is  called  a yearly  lease  to  sign,  which  I . rem°  je 
against,  very  respectfully,  and  we  had  consi 
controversy  about  it.  It  was  sent  to  me  twice 
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refused  to  sign  it,  because  I thereby  considered  I would 
confiscate  my  little  saving — my  life  saving- — which  I 
had  for  my  family,  and  which  I had  put  into  that 
investment. 

1271.  Baron  Dowse.— Are  you  still  living  there  ? 


1287.  Chairman. — The  future  improvements  are  to  Sept,  s,  isso. 
be  by  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant? — „ — 

Yes  Kev.  Samuel 


1272.  And  you  pay  rent  to  the  Duke?— At  pre- 
sent he  does  not  take  it.  He  does  not  acknowledge 
me  as  tenant  now.  The  affair  of  .my  son  shooting  a 
rabbit  came  in  and  rather  mixed  the  whole  affair. 

1273.  That  was  the  case  I tried?— It  was,  my  lord, 
and  the  very  day  we  got  the  order  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Division  to  the  magistrates  at  Celbridge  to  quash 
their  conviction  of  my  son,  His  Grace  sent  me  notice  to 
quit  by  the  hands  of  the  common  process  server  of  the 
neighbourhood,  not  by  one  of  his  own  agents  or  bailiffs. 
I was  very  ill  at  the  time  in  bed  with  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  January,  1879 
which  was  a very  severe  winter,  as  you  may  remember. 
He  called  me  out  of  bed  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  _ I had  to  see  the  fellow ; he  would  not 
go  away  without  handing  the  notice  into  my  own  hand. 
Under  very  painful  circumstances  and  insult  it  was 
given  to  me ; of  course  I had  to  bear  it. 

1274.  Chairman. — That  case  is  still  pending? — It 
is  still  pending.  We  maintain  their  notice  is  bad. 
There  was  a peculiarity  in  the  agreement.  I put  my 
wife’s  life  into  it  at  the  time.  I was  in  delicate  health 
myself,  and  we  considered  her  life  the  better  of  the  two. 

1275.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  these  differences  arise 
in  any  way  as  to  the  terms  or  the  rent  upon  which  the 
land  was  to  be  held  ? — No,  there  was  never  a word 
directly  about  rent ; we  considered  the  rent  high.  I 
was  spoken  to  concerning  a large  advance  in  rent  by 
a person  reputed  to  be  in  the  Duke’s  confidence. 

1276.  Do  you  think  any  change  in  the  law  would 
alter  your  position  in  any  way  in  reference  to  these 
matteis  ?— Why,  if  the  law  was  changed  before  the 
case  came  into  court — before  the  case  now  pending 
was  determined— it  would  benefit  us  very  materially. 

1277.  In  what  way?— For  instance,  if  it  was  en- 
acted that  there  should  be  a right  of  free  sale. 

1278.  What  would  you  sell  ? — I could  sell  my  in- 
terest in  the  farm. 

1279.  The  Duke  says  you  have  none?— But  the 
law  would  determine  otherwise. 

1280.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  mean  that  if  the  tenant- 
right  of  the  north  was  given  on  the  estate  you  could 
sell  your  interest  ? — Yes. 

1281.  Baron  Dowse.— Did  the  Duke  ever  ask  you 
to  sign  this  yearly  lease  ?— Yes. 

1282.  In  addition  to  its  being  a yearly  lease  had 
you  any  objection  to  the  terms  of  it  ?— Oh,  yes  ; I had 
to  contract  myself  out  of  the  Land  Act.  It  completely 
put  contempt  on  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  insisting  on 
m};  feting  myself  out  of  it.  It  has  other  faidts. 

<-'ItAIR1IAK- — Are  there  any  clauses  for  com- 
pensa.tion  in  it  in  place  of  the  Land  Act  clauses  ?— 
whatever  worth  consideration. 

Jff'  Shaw— Is  that  the  usual  lease  on  the 

iJ'H1 1S  tllG  Leinster  lease. 

is  in  n * ? WtS  not  ma.de  for  y°u  especially  ?— No,  it 
‘ 14  varies  in  Periods ; one  period  is  for 
years>  another  for  twenty-one  years,  and  the 
uexc  is  the  yearly  lease. 

«.!.!86'™ai'°,n  Dowse— But  the  conditions  are  the 
Printed  Vi  T 3 aS  W We  given  it  to  me,  is 
«P S„TC  lfc  contains  the  following  clause  :- 
that  d al,ways’  ^d  13  hereby  expressly  agreed, 
or  a,c;,LS!UC  lessee’  lus  executors,  administrators,' 
claim  f nr  ’ °r  ?f  idiem,  shall  not  make  any 
01'  nn^verf^1011  in  resPeot  of  disturbance 
the  (except  improvements  made  with 

^ o?/0nsent  0f  th0  lessor>  llis  or 

"nfearivnf  « c]omPensatl°n  in  any  other  respect 
and  Tenw  /t  i claRse,s  or  Provisions  of  the  Landlord 
portion  of  K^n^d)  kct>  187(7  save  and  except  that 
annexed  wi  .llddmS  set  out  in  the  schedule  hereto 
is  the  chnsn1^  la?  been  erected  by  the  lessee.”  That 
clause  you  object  to  ?— Yes. 


1288.  And  if  agreed  to,  you  are  to  have  compensa- 
tion?— Yes. 

1289.  Baron  Dowse. — But  you  are  not  to  claim  any 
compensation  for  disturbance? — None  that  would 
ignore  the  money  I paid  by  the  direction  of  the  lale 
Duke.  I paid  that  in  good  faith. 

1290.  Mr.  Shaw.— With  his  knowledge  1— By  his 
dn-ection.  He  arranged  it  all  himself,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

1291.  He  was  agent?— Yes;  he  died  lately.  The 
Duke  even  took  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  houes,  very 
kindly,  and  looked  into  the  whole  matter  himself.  I 
do  not  believe  he  ever  would  have  taken  the  course 
the  present  Duke  has  taken. 

1292.  Baron  Dowse— Under  that  lease  the  Duke 
barred  you  for  everything  you  had  except  what  is  in 
the  schedule.  Now,  according  to  your  opinion,  do  you 
consider  that  reasonable? — I consider  it  highly  un- 
reasonable, and  injurious  to  the  tenantry.  Not  only 
injurious  to  the  tenantry,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  most  disturbing  and  unsettling.  For  this 
lease  has  been  extensively  copied. 

1293.  Is  that  the  usual  clause  in  the  leases  on  the 
estate?— It  is,  and  it  is  also  presented  to  small  holders 
under  £50  valuation,  which  is  in  contravention  of  the 
law. 

, ^ie  O’Conor  Don. — It  would  be  of  no  force 
tfiere . - 1 es ; but  of  course  it  is  not  every  poor  man 
who  could  undertake  a trial;  there  are  curious  things 
done.  A trial  is  a very  arduous  undertalcing ; there 
are  a great  many  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
tenant,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  browbeating  and 
hnancial  difficulties,  and  persecutions  petty  and  lar-e 

1295.  Baron  Dowse— The  law  gave  you  compensa- 
tion for  the  trees  the  Duke  cut  down  ? — It  did,  indeed 
my  lord ; it  was  a very  fairly  tried  case,  and  gave  very 
great  satisfaction  throughout  the  country. 

1296.  Chairman— Do  you  think  it  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  tenants  generally  that  improvements  should 
be  agreed  upon  before  being  executed  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  so  as  to  avoid  future  litigation,  and 
have  them  registered  ?— That  would  depend  very  much, 
my  lord,  on  what  would  be  the  future  tenure  of  land 
m this  country.  If  the  present  system  is  to  go  on  it 
would  appear  to  me,  of  course,  not  an  unreasonable 
thing  that  there  should  be  a fair  understanding  about 
improvements  where  the  landlord  assisted. 

1297  Baron  Dowse— Do  you  believe  it  would 
better  the  tenant  if  before  he  was  to  make  anything 
called  an  improvement  he  was  to  get  the  consent  of 
his  landlord  ? — I do  not  think  it  would,  for  in  very- 
few  cases  he  would  get  it.  J 

1298.  Mr  Siiaw— You  mean  that  you  think  he 
would  not  get  it  ?— Yes. 

1299.  And  that  that  would  prevent  his  making  any 

effort  to  get  it? — Yes.  ° J 

1300.  Baron  Dowse— Am  I right  in  saying  that 
m that  case  the  Duke  stubbed  a hedge  that  you  did 
not  want  stubbed  at  all.  Literally  he  cut  it.  There 

is  a tecnnical  difference  in  “ stubbing  ” ? Yes  • it 

1 iwi'e  road  dry  and  to°k  away  the  shelter.  ’ 

1301.  The  hedge  was  along  your  field? -Yes:  it 

w'a7  lle  used  wl>en  going  up  to  the  obelisk. 
1JUJ.  And  it  enabled  cattle  to  get  into  your  land  1— 
clesfcr°yed  new  meadow  and  wheat. 

1303.  Mr.  Shaw — That  was  the  result  of  the  land- 
lord s improvement  ?— Yes.  He  also  cut  down  trees  ; 
very  few  of  the  tenants  will  undertake  to  look  for 
legal  remedy.  I would  not  have  been  fool  enough  to 
do  so  only  I was  put  in  so  tight  a corner  by  His  Grace 
When  a man  has  got  his  back  to  the  wall  he  must 
fight,  1 was  going  to  be  thrown  out  without  anythin-- 
after  all  the  harm  done  me,  and  I think  it  was  tirno 
t0  ™ 1™ud  and  see  wkat  t!lQ  law  could  do  for  me. 

1 o04  Chairman— Is  there  any  arrangement  on  the 
property  by  which  the  landlord  joins  in  improvements 
if  agreed  upon,  that  is  does  he  make  any  allowance 
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Sept.  3.  i860,  towards  them?-He  has  been  borrowing  money 
— , for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  is  doing  some 

Rev.  Samuel  . . 

p"'  13o1.'Th«  is  on  oiv»  eccoimtl-Wdl,  the. 

Board  of  Works  give  the  money,  ho  makes  the  tenants 
nay  for  it.  There  are  many  tenants  who  would  rather 
be”let  alone  on  that  score,  for  while  His  Grace  gets  the 
loan  for  thirty-five  years  it  remains  a perpetual  charge 
on  the  tenants,  and  eventually  a considerable  part  ot 
the  improvement  goes  into  His  Grace  s pocket  or  will 
o-o  into  the  pocket  of  his  successors. 

1306.  But  I mean  as  to  budding  is  it  a work  to 
which  any  assistance  is  given  by  the  present  Duke  . 
—He  has  not  done  much  that  way,  the  late  Duke  did. 

1307.  Baron  Dowse. — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athy  there  is  a large  cut  that  appears  to  be  made  tor 
drainage  purposes,  and  I always  understood  that  the 
Duke  contdbuted  towards  that  or  did  some  of  the 

work? I am  not  aware  of  that  work  at  all.  I have 

been  very  seldom  in  Athy. 

1308.  He  has  property  there?— Yes. _ 

1309.  Chairman— You  say  there  is  no  general 
custom  of  allowing  assistance  towards  improvements 
approved  of  1-1  may  say  there  is  no  general  custom. 
Individuals  have  been  treated  with,  but  it  has  been 
done  in  an  uneven  way.  There  have  been  a few 
cottages  built  and  some  allowance  made  to  a tew 
individuals,  and  some  perhaps,  I should  say,  more 
favoured  than  others.  Baron  Dowse  will  remember 
■ perhaps  a man  that  was  brought  up  on  the  Duke  s 
part  to  give  evidence  against  me  on  the  trial.  I cto 
not  like  to  reflect  on  his  evidence,  but  he  knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  he  would  tell.  He  has  since 
got  a farm  from  which  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of 
St.  Patrick  have  been  evicted  at  Maynooth.  ihe 
trustees  would  not  sign  this  lease,  and  they  were 
turned  out  in  the  person  of  tlieir  representative  last 
January,  on  a cold  day  in  the  rain. 

1310  Mr  Shaw. — Had  the  trustees  made  many 
improvements?— Yes ; they  had  brought  the  land  into 
a high  state  of  cultivation. 

1311  Did  they  claim  anything  under  the  Land 
Act 1 — They  did,  but  I think  the  case  was  settled 
quietly.  I heard  that  the  Duke  gave  them  £1,000. 
They  did  not  consider  that  near  enough  for  what  they 
had  done,  but  they  preferred  peace  and  quietness  and 
they  accepted  it. 

14>12.  But  they  refused  to  take  the  lease?— They 
refused  decidedly  to  take  the  lease. 

1313.  Chairman.— Have  you  general  knowledge  of 
that  or  is  it  from  rumour  or  newspaper  reports  ?— I 
have  it  from  conversations  with  persons  connected 
with  the  college.  It  is  a well  known  matter  of  fact 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A person  in  my  employment 
saw  the  eviction  carried  out. 

1314.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  the  lease  been  refused  by 
other  tenants  on  the  property  to  any  extent  1— By  very 
few. 

1315.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  know  yourself,  and 
are  you  able  to  say  that  many  tenants  hold  under 
similar  leases?— It  has  been  with  hardly  an  exception 
made  to  circulate  throughout  the  whole  property. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  1872  that  lease  has  been  put  m 
fo’-ce  some  have  been  made  to  sign  it,  perhaps  you 
will  ’allow  me  to  say,  in  a very  arbitrary  way.  It 
struck  me  as  arbitrary ; any  remarks  I have  to  make 
I make  them,  as  far  as  possible,  apart  from  all  personal 
feeling,  as  fairly  as  I can  as  a spectator.  A few  men 
hold  under  agreements  similar  to  that  under  which  l 
hold  at  present,  or  say  I hold,  and  these  men  could 
not  even  get  a copy  of  the  agreement  from  the  office. 
When  the  Duke  fell  out  with  me  I did  not  know 
precisely  how  I stood,  I had  a vague  idea,  and  I 
had  to  make  a motion  in  the  Common  Pleas  for  the 
documents,  and  got  them.  That  is  the  way  I actually 
found  out  how  I stood  by  the  agreement. 

1316.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  observation  to 
make  on  the  present  land  laws  of  Ireland  which  you 
wish  to  put  before  the  Commission? — Well  I may  say 


my  lords  and  gentlemen  that  I am  very  much  pleased 
that  this  Commission  has  been  appointed  and  I hope 
its  labours  will  lead  to  great  good.  I think  this  is  the 
erreat  question  now  for  this  country.  ■ 

° 1317  Baron  Dowse. — About  the  question  ot  rent 
do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  change  made  in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  either  by  agreement  or  otherwise,  fix  the  rent 

of  the  property?— Most  decidedly. 

1318.  In  what  way,  and  why? — Of  course  I am 
ecoiiainted  avitli  tlie  different  methods  proposed.  I 
should  think  some  method  of  arbitration  radd  be  a 
fair  way  Whether  it  ivas  to  go  before  a legal  tribunal, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  the  result  of  a conferee 
between  arbitrators  oppointed  by  eaoh  side  1 tlimt 
the  rent  should  be  determined  somewhat  in  that  way. 

1319.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 

the  country  generally,  that  as  long  as  a man  paid  a 
fair  rent,  ascertained  in  that  or  some  other  fan-  way, 
he  should  not  be  liable  to  be  evicted  ? — I consider  that 
principle  of  the  utmost  importance.  I believe  it  would 
make  a tranquil  and  prosperous  country  of  Ireland  if 
carried  out.  . , , 

1320.  Chairman. — You  have  some  knowledge  01 
other  parts  of  Ireland  besides  K ildare  ?— Yes. 

1321  You  have  been  stationed  as  Wesleyan  clergy- 
man  mother  parts  1 — Yes,  and  I am  the  descendant  nf 
a race  of  men  who  farmed  this  land  of  Ireland  tor  een- 

tU1p322.  Where  have  you  been  stationed  yourself?— 

I have  been  stationed  north  and  south. 

1323  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  west!— JNot 
stationed,  but  I have  lived  there.  My  father  was 
there  for  some  time. 

1324  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  farming  class  in  all  these  various  parts 
where  you  have  been  living  ?— Oil,  yes,  everywhere 
for  the  last  20  years. 

1325.  And  your  evidence  is  not  confined  to  ivildaie! 

Not  at  all.  My  father  was  a county  Down  man 

himself;  but  I was  born  in  the  South,  and  I was 
reared  there.  , , . , . , , 

1326.  You  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  country;  and,  in  your  opinion  if  tenants 
held  land  at  a reasonable  rent  and  paid  it,  they  should 
hold  it  without  the  landlord  having  the  power  to  evict 
them  ? — Certainly.  I believe  it  would  be  a blessing 
to  the  country  and  to  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

1 327.  But  there  are  other  ideas  prevailing  .besides 
that  1— Well,  there  are  some  other  advanced  theories. 
I cannot  say  I rank  myself  amongst  the  most  advanced; 
but  I certainly  think  the  man  occupying  the  land  a 
working  it  can  take  the  most  out  of  it,  and  he  shou! 
be  encouraged  to  become  a proprietor  if  practicable 

1328.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  know  the  Koitli.- 

1 <13i>9  Do  vou  think  the  custom  of  tenant-right  has 
proved  advantageous  there?— I think  it  has i proved o 
the  greatest  advantage.  I was  talking,  two  yea » 
a«0  to  a Northern  farmer.  He  does  not  hold  as  mnc. 
in  his  entire  farm  as  there  is  in  one  of  my  fields  m 
he  strutted  about  there  a far  more  independent  grt 

He  said “ I pity  you  down  there.  You  me  o 

objects  of  pity  I can  sell  this  farm  in  sqmi« 
if  I like.”  I said— “ And  would  you  be  fool  eaa0 
to  do  i*f  « No,”  lie  said,  “but  I can 
I please,  and  I can  take  mote  out  o£  it  W 
could.”  And  he  said  the  truth.  ItawWJ* 
could  take  double  or  more  than  double  out  of  tli  1 
sent  farm;  but  it  would  require  expenditure . 

1330.  There  is  a good  deal  of  observation  abo  * 
Irish  being  thriftless,  and  not  being  given  to  * g - 
and  having  no  industrious  habits.  Do  you  thin 
if  they  had  an  inducement  to  look  uponamproJS 
in  the  land  as  their  own,  and  that  they  Jg-gJ 
could  not  be  turned  out  unless  they 
the  rent,  would  it  make  any  improvement  in  tu 
I am  sure  it  would.  I believe  there  1 


1 am  sure  it  wouici.  ± , v 

generous,  frugal,  or  industrious  race  undei  n 0n 
, hey  had  sufficient  motive  given  them  ; but  no 
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.earth,  who  has  any  common  sense,  will  work  without 
a motive.  You  cannot  expect  slaves  to  work. 

1331.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  rent  to  your 
knowledge  made  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1332.  Have  the  tenants  agreed  to  that? — Oh,  they 
have. 

1333.  Why  did  they  agree  to  it,  if  it  was  not  fair  ? 
— They  would  not  agree  to  it  in  the  North  ; but  there 
is  no  cohesion  generally  amongst  the  tenants  through 
Leinster,  and  least  so  in  Kildare. 

1334.  Then,  you  think  they  should  be  protected 
from  themselves  ? — I think  they  should  be  saved  from 
this,  or  from  what  Colonel  Colthurst  called  land  hunger. 
It  operates  in  the  most  invidious  way,  and  urges 
men  to  great  intrigue.  They  go  into  the  landlord’s 
office,  and  offer  him  impossible  things,  in  order 
to  get  the  land  over  each  other’s  heads.  I do 
not  join  in  all  the  outcry  against  landlords.  I 
believe  there  are  some  very  good  landlords ; but 
they  must  see  some  of  the  most  despicable  phases 
of  human  nature  when  they  hear  privately  in  their 
offices  some  of  these  men  coming  in  and  trying  secretly 
to  undermine  other  men  for  the  land. 


1335.  As  a general  rule  do  you  find  large  landlords 
—gentlemen  of  position  and  so  on — deal  more  equitably 
with  their  tenants  than  small  landlords — I am  putting 
this  personal  case  of  your  own  in  the  back  ground 
altogether? — Yes,  my  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
of  many  of  the  large  landlords  is  pleasurable,  I believe 
many  of  them  have  acted  fairly — not  only  fairly  but 
generously,  and  there  are  very  pleasing  exceptions  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  which  have  come  under  my 
knowledge  to  that  which  is  generally  complained  of, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  the  terms  good  landlord  and 
bad  landlord  should  not  be  a possibility.  A good 
landlord  is  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  a very  good 
person  and  a noble  person  because  he  has  great  power 
to  act  in  a different  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  part  of  the 
system  of  serfdom  if  St.  Clare  may  be  succeeded 
hv  Degree.  That  should  not  be  possible  I think 
there  should  be  a fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
land  question  so  that  one  man  i hould  not  be  so  much 
at  the  mercy  of  another. 

1336.  That  it  should  not  depend  on  the  good  will 
of  any  man,  but  if  they  have  a claim  it  should  be  a 
legal  claim  ? — That  they  should  be  treated  as  men  let 
the  tenant  stand  up  on  his  legs  as  a free  man. 

1337.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  schedule  or 
clause  of  the  Land  Act  allotting  compensation  in  ease 
of  disturbance  as  to  whether  the  various  sums  are  too 
much  or  to  little  ? — I have  perused  the  Land  Act  from 
beginning  to  end  with  very  great  pleasure  I was 
delighted  with  it  when  it  was  brought  in  in  1870, 
until  that  unfortunate  power  of  contracting  out  of  it 
was  interpolated  into  it.  I saw  that  that  made  a hole 
m it  the  very  first  morning  I read  it  in  the  newspaper. 

1337a.  Don’t  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  conferred 
very  great  benefits  ? — Very  great  and  I think  it  is  an 
extraordinary  and  a wonderful  Act  considering  the 
tune  it  was  passed.  I consider  it  was  framed  with 
the  greatest  skill,  and  that  it  has  been  earned  out  on 
the  whole  with  considerable  judgment  and  fairness. 
Of  course  very  large  discretion  has  been  allowed  to 
County  Court  J udges,  and  they  do  not  all  see  eye  to 
eye  as  to  the  allowances  they  make  and  the  decisions 
they  give,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  worked  hitherto 
lairly  though  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

1338.  And  the  result  of  your  evidence  as  well  as  of 
the  evidence  of  others  is  that  you  prefer  a man  should 
not  be  turned  out  at  all  to  being  turned  out  and 
getting  compensation?— Decidedly,  and  I am  sure  all 
Ireland  would  be  -with  one  on  that  point  even  to  the 
poor  little  holdings  in  Mayo.  The  men  there  to  my 
O'vn  knowiedge  supplement  the  family  industry  on 

ie  ittle  plots  of  land  by  working  elsewhere — going 
° work.  I have  seen  them  in  England 

aud  earning  hard  what  paid  their  rent. 

„A,  y-  Don’t  you  think,  however,  that  there  are 
me  parts  of  Mayo  where  they  could  not  live  on  the 


land  if  they  had  no  rent  at  all  ? — At  present  they  Seat,  a,  isso. 
could  not.  Rer  g^uel 

1340.  And  no  Land  Act  would  do  them  any  good,  Patterson, 
except  it  would  do  good  to  the  country  generally,  and 

that  that  good  would  react  on  them  ?— Precisely ; and 
it  would  give  them  a footing,  and  a sense  of  independ- 
ence that  would  evoke  the  springs  of  industry  more 
and  more  out  of  them.  Then  they  would  go  and  labour, 
and  improve  their  little  holdings. 

1341.  Mr.  Shaw. — Or  they  could  go  and  sell'their 
small  holdings,  and  go  work  elsewhere? — They  could ; 
and  these  small  holdings,  which  are  not  sufficient,  per- 
haps, to  live  on,  could  be  consolidated,  if  that  were 
better. 

1342.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  if  tenant- 
right  like  the  Ulster  custom  was  introduced  into  these 
places,  and  the  people  had  the  right  to  sell,  it  would 
lead  to  a consolidation  of  holdings  where  they  are  too 
small  for  people  to  live  upon  ? — I could  not  say ; for 
I have  been  over  very  small  holdings  in  the  North, 
and  I have  been  amazed  how  the  people  lived  on  them, 
and  how  respectably  they  turned  out,  especially  on 
Sundays — respectably  dressed  men  and  women. 

1343.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  ever  been  in  west- 
ern Donegal,  or  western  Mayo  1 — No ; not  Donegal ; 
but  I have  been  in  Mayo. 

1344.  Suppose  the  piece  of  land  is  too  small  for  a 
man -to  live  on,  and,  if  tenant-right  was  given,  he 
would  probably  sell  it  to  a neighbouring  proprietor — 
if  I may  use  the  expression — until  some  man  would 
have  enough  to  live  on;  do  you  think  that  would 
happen  ? — I think  it  would  in  some  instances. 

1345.  To  that  extent,  then,  would  not  tenant-right 
increase  consolidation  of  holdings  beneficially  ? — Yes, 
beneficially. 

1346.  Mr.  Siiaw. — At  present  they  cannot  be  in- 
creased, and,  if  a man  goes  Out,  he  generally  goes  to 
the  workhouse? — Yes. 

1347.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  any  case  of 
tenants  evicted  going  into  the  workhouse? — Not  in 
my  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  was  a tenant 
evicted  by  the  Duke  last  autumn,  and  there  was  no 
resource  for  him  but  the  workhouse;  but  there  was 
such  a row — if  I may  use  the  expression — all  round 
about  the  neighbours,  and  such  an  expression  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  put  back  as  caretaker.  The 
Duke  did  not  lose  a farthing — he  got  his  rent. 

1348.  Baron  Dowse. — A man  put  back  as  care- 
taker is  a mere  temporary  thing? — Yes ; he  made  him 
sign  some  paper  that  he  can  chuck  him  out  at  any 
moment.  He  is  there  at  present.  The  Duke  got  all 
the  arrears  of  rent,  for  he  sold  all  the  tenant’s  crops. 

1349.  The  O’Conor  Don. — "Was  he  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent? — Yes,  for  non-payment. 

1350.  Baron  Dowse. — How  many  acres  had  he? — 

I think  about  fifty  acres.  I am  not  quite  certain ; 
but  he  had  not  more  than  that. 

1351.  Do  you  think  a man  who  does  not  pay  his 
rent  has  any  answer  to  an  ejectment  at  all,  according 
to  your  judgment?— I think  if  he  had  been  in  fair 
circumstances,  and  his  rent  not  an  unreasonable  rent, 
and  if  he  was  a thriftless  man,  or  that  the  difficulty 
arose  from  his  own  want  of  industry  or  skill,  he  should 
go  out  with  leave  to  sell. 

1352.  But  if  it  arose  from  other  causes  over  which 
he  had  no  control ; like  the  act  of  God,  a bad  season 
and  a bad  harvest,  what  then? — -I  don’t  consider  any 
man  ought  to  go  out  under  such  circumstances. 

1353.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  would  allow  him,  in 
any  case,  to  sell  his  holding  ?— Yes,  besides  there  is 
many  a man  who,  if  he  got  time,  would  recover  him- 
self even  after  a bad  season. 

1354.  Baron  Dowse. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
if  there  was  a scheme  that  a man  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  his  land  at  a fair  rent,  and  only  turned  out  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  with  power  of  selling  his 
holding,  that,  even  after  he  was  about  to  be  turned 
out  for  non-payment,  that  would  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  exercise  his  right  of  sale  notwithstanding  ? 

— That  is  quite  fair 

H 
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1355.  Chairman. — You  said  your  principal  objec- 
tion to  the  Land  Act  was  the  power  given  to-  contract 
out  of  it  ?— Yes-;  at  least  we  all  know  where  the  shoe 
pinches  most.  If  came  hardest  on  me  there. 1 

1356. -  That- applies . only  to  tenants  over' a certain 
valuation  ?— Yes,  and  that -is  the  very  pressure  that  is- 
being  brought  against  me. 

1357.  BarOn  DowsE.^Your  case  is  that  there  should 
be-  no  limitation  on  the  sum  that  prohibits,  people  bai-- 
gaining  themselves  out  of  the  Act  1— I do  not  consider 
there  should  be  any  such  provision  in  the  Act  at  all. 

1358.  The  idea  was  that  the  larger  the  tenant  the 
more  free  he  was,  and  the  better  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  ? — That  is  very  fallacious,  and  I know  there  is 
at  the  present  hour  more  distress  amongst  large  tenants 
than  small  ones.  There  is  more  behind  the  scenes  in 
respectable  families  of  suffering  than  any  pne  here  has 
any  conception  of  but  myself.  They  have  not  joined 
in  these  popular  demonstrations,  although  they  have 
sympathised  with  them,  especially  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  quite  a number  of  my  neighbours 
have  become  bankrupt  lately,  and  several  of  them,  men 
who  held  influential  places,  are  going  out  of  their 
holdings  this  very  week,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

1359.  Mi-.  Shaw. — What  is  the  reason  of  that? — 
The  bad  seasons,  and  foreign  competition.  Many  of 
them  have  to  pay  large  rents,  .and  have,  for  several 
successive  years,  bought  store  ^ cattle,  and  sold  them,  ■ 
many  of  them,  for  the  price  only  that  they  gave  for 


them,  and  many  even  less  after  having  them  half  -a 
year  on  the  land. 

1360.  The  rents  you  say  are  high,'  are  they  grazing 
lands  ? — Yes.  I know  a farm  in  Meath  that  used  to 
be  let  for  the  season  at  the  rate  of  £6  an  acre,  and  the 
owner  of  it  could  not  get  £2  10 s.  for  it  last  summer. 
You  may  judge  from  that  what  a changerthere  was. 

1361.  This  year  has  been  better  ?— Yes ; because 

there  is  a change  between  the  price  of  store  cattle- and 
the  selling  price  of  beef.  I think  letting  lands  in 
Meath  which  were  put  up  to  auction  generally  have 
found  their  own  level,  because  being  only  taken  for  a tem- 
porary period  men  would  not  bid  .for  them.  There  has 
been  a vast  amount  of  land meado wed  which  would  have 
been  obviated  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  has 
injured  the  country  for  there  is  no  process  more  inju- 
rious than  meadowing  without  top-dressing.  , , 

1362.  The  O’Conor  Don.: — There  has  been  a large 
increase  in  meadow  this  year  ?— *1  am  not  aware  of  this 
year,  but  there  was  a vast  increase  last  year. 

1363.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  allowances  been  made  to 
any  extent  owing  to  the  bad  season  ? — The  Duke  pro. 
mised  to  make  an  allowance  last  Christmas.  That 
was  the  only  one  I knew  of,  but  it  was  framed  in  such 
a way  that  very  few  got  the  benefit  of  it.  It  was  so 
trammelled  that  few  persons  got  the  abatement  last 
Christmas.  He  put  the  limit  very  low. 

1364.  Mr.  KAVANAGn. — You  say  you  know  several 
instances  of  increase  of  rent,  would  you  give  us  the 
names  ?-~I  will  furnish  them  afterwards. 


Thomas  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Narraglimore,  Athy,  examined. 


1365.  Chairman. — You  have  been  for  a long  time 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits? — About  thirty-four 
years  in  Ireland. 

1366.  Previously  where  ?— Li  Scotland. 

1367.  Qn  coming  to  Ireland- did  you  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  general  laws  in  respect  to  land  ? 

Hot  immediately  after  coming,  but  latterly  I paid 

more  attention  to  these. 

1368.  Did  you  come  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a farm? — I came  over  as  an  extensive  land- 
steward  in  the  first  instance.  I was  ten  years  as  such, 
and  for  about  twenty-four  years  I have  been  farming 
on  my  own  account;  seven  years  in  the  county  Of  Louth 
and  seventeen  in  the  county  Kildare. 

1 369.  Were  either  of  those 'heldbrilease  or  as  yearly, 
tenements  ? — In  the  county  Louth  I had  the  promise 
of  a lease,  but  did  not  get  it.  In  the  county  Kildare. 
I hold  a life  interest.  I hold  a lease  for  my  life. 

1370.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  not  having  a 
lease  according  to  the  agreement  in  the  county  Louth  ? 
— -There  was  some  difficulty  about  the  buildings.  The 
landlord  promised  to  erect  buildings,  and  lie  did  hot 
fulfil  his  promise,  and  we  parted  in  consequence’.  Tlien 
I had  the  offer  of  this  farm  in  the  county  Kildare,  and 
I accepted  it  and  gave  up  possession  of  the  other. 

1371.  Can  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience 

of  the  working  of  the  land  system  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Land  Act  in  Ireland.  Had  you  much  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of-  the  system 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— I cannot" 
say  that  I had  personally.  . . ■ 

1372.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  ? 
— Yes,  but  I farmed  under, a, certain  contract,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  contract.  - 

1373.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  worked  satis- 
factorily?—Not  altogether,  because  in  making  improve- 
ments I had  no  prospect  of  being  -able  , to  realize  the 
value  of  them  for  myself  afterwards. . 

1374.  Then  holding  as  you  (Jo  for, your  own  life  you 
haye  .no  experience  at  present  personally,  but  taking 
the  country  -throughout,  what  is.  your  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  system  since,  the  Land  Act  ?— r-Does 
ypur  lordslnp  refer,  to  the  general  state  of  the  country  ? 

1375. . Yes  ? — Well,  I think  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  the  .country  js  the  in- 
security of  the  tenant  ? 


1376.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  increased, 
the  security  1—‘ The  Land  Act  has  failed,  I think,- 
altogether.  It  has  failed  by  being  permissive  in  the 
first  instance,  and  I think  it  has  failed  in  its  procedure, 
Or  in  the  course  of  its  procedure, "and  I think  it  has 
failed  because  of  the  jurisdiction  given  under  it,  and 
clearly  it  lias  failed  to  protect  the  tenant  from  arbi- 
trary increases  of  rent,  or  from  eviction. 

1377.  It  has  failed  in  jurisdiction  you  say.  Do 
you  mean  the  court  to  which  the  cases  are  referred  1— 
Yes,  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  judge.  I think  in 
all  cases  when  a dispute  arises  between  landlord  and 
tenant  it  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  by  a judge 
and  j ury. 

1379.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  dissatis- 
faction-has  arisen  from  decisions  of  the  County  Court 
judges  ? — In  every  case  I have  known  there  has  been 
dissatisfaction  on  this  very  point. 

1380.  Could  you  give  us  a few  instances? — There 
have  not  been  a great  many  cases  in  the  County  Kil-' 
dare,  but  there  have  been  several  cases  on  the  Leinster 
property.  The  first  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Trye  an 
English  tenant -on  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  estate. 
He  had  a farm  from  the  Duke,  and  he  went  into 
possession  under  a verbal  promise  of  a renewal  of  his 
lease,  provided  he  gave  satisfaction  in  the  manner  of 
his  farming.  The  agent  who  made  him  the  promise 
died  in  the  meantime,  and  a new  agent  came  over  the 
property;  and  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  TI16 
tenant  in  the  meantime  had  farmed  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  had.  grown  turnips,  and  had  them  eaten  on 
the  land  by  sheep.  He  bought  large  quantities  of  oil 
cake  and  consumed  it  on  the  farm,  and  he  brought  the 
farm  altogether  into  as -high  a condition  as  he  possibly 
could.  When  the  lease  expired,  instead  of  getting  a 
renewal  of  it  at  the  old  rent,  it  was  intimated  to 
him.  that  he  should  pay  ten  shillings  an  acre  more. 
He  refused,  and  sooner  than  agree  to  it  lie  gave  iff 
possession.  The  case  came  before  the  County  Court 
Judge  who.  awarded  the  tenant,  I think,  about 
£260  for  his  improvements  in  the  face  of  evidence 
that  those  improvements  were  worth  three  times  the 
amount.  The  tenant  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Assize, 
and  the  judge,  the  late  Judge  Whiteside,  confirmed  the 
award  of  the  County  Court  judge,  and  fined  the  ten- 
ant £10  for  the  impropriety,  as  we  understood  it,  0 
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making- an  appeal.  Then  the  farm  -was  let  at  the 
advanced  rate,  and  is  held  at  present  at  the:  advanced 
rent,  that  is  ten  shillings  an  acre  more.  And  .suppos- 
ing that  ten  shillings  to  be  capitalized  at  twenty  years 
purchase  it  showed  that  the  County  Court  judge  and 
the  judge  of  Assize  had  proceeded  on  very  inconsiderate 
grounds  in  coming,  to  the  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
tenant  was  entitled  to. 

1381.  If  it  was  tried  by  a judge  and  jury  as  you  say, 
who' would  you  have  On  the  jury  1— A jury  from  the 
list  in  the  usual  way. 

1382.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  general  run  of  jurors 
are  tenant-farmers  1—  I don’t  know  whether  they  are 
tenant-farmers  or  not,  just  as  it  happens. 

1383.  Do  you  think  if  it  was  a,  jury  of  tenant- 
farmers  in  a Case  of  that  sort  that  that  would  be  a fair 
tribunal  to  go  to  ? — They  would  be ’on  Oath,  and  they 
would  be  practical  men.  They  would  be  the  very  best 
men  to  foi-m  an  estimate  of  the  value 'of  improvements 
on  land. 

1384.  Then  is  it  in  that  respect  you  think  the  Land 
Act  is  a failure  that  there  is  a wrong  tribunal  to  go  to 
from  the  want  of  there  being  a jury  1— Yes  ; I think  so.- 
From  the  different  decisions  given  by  the  County  Chair- 
men the  tenants  have  lost  confidence  in  their  decisions. 
One  County  Chairman  gives  one  decision,  and  another 
County  Chairman  anbther. 

1385.  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  think  that  one 
jury  would  give  one  decision  and  another  a different 
one?— I don’t  know.  It  would  be  a legal  and  equit- 
able tribunal. 

1386.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  improvement  created 
principally  by  the  high  farming  .of  this  tenant  ?—* 
Yes;  Imay  tell  you  that  the  farm  in.  question  was 
let  „to  one  tenant  at  £1  an  acre,  and  . he  remained 
about  eleven  years  on  it  when  he  became  bankrupt. 
The  interest  of  it  was  then  sold  with  all  the  crops 
to  a second  tenant  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agent, 
and  lie  became  bankrupt  in  three . years.  Then  this 
Mr.  Trye  came  in  with  the  concuri'ence  of  the  agent 
into  an  exhausted  farm.  There  were  only  six  years 
of  the  lease  to  run,,  and  lie  was  promised  by  the 
agent  that  in  the  event  of  his  farming  it  properly, 
and  making  improvements  he  would  get  a renewal 
at  the  old  rent. 

1387.  He  took  it  at  the  existing  rent  ? — Yes;  at 
the  existing  rent.  In  the  meantime  the  qgent  died, 
and  the  new  agent  refused  to  give  the  renewal. 

1388.  Baron  Dowse. — Why  was  the:  agreement  not 
carried  out  ? — Because  there  was  only  a verbal  agree- 
ment. 

1389.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  date  of 
the  old  lease  ? — I could  not  give  the  date..  It  is  six 
years,  I think,  since  the  lease  terminated,  and  it  was 
originally  for  twenty-one  years. 

1390.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  it  is  about -twenty-seven 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1391.  It  was  let  at  a fair  rent  at  the  time-  when 
the  lease  was  made  ?— ’ Yes  ; Mr.  Trye . has  left  the 
country,  and  I could,  not  get  at  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion. 

1392.  The  O’Conor  Don.: — The  lease  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  famine  years  ?— Subsequently  to  the 
famine  years. 

1393.  Chairman. — Now,  I want  to  ask  you  about 
this  £260  award? — I cannot  recollect  whether  it  was 
£250  or  £260,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

1394.  Was  it  for  improvement  of  land  or  build- 
ings?— It  was  for  land  improvement.  . 

1395.  Was  the  whole  of  the  £260  for  tillage ?— 
ror  unexhausted  improvements.  1 

1396.  Of  the  land  ? — Yes ; he  had  no  claim  for  dis- 
turbance under  the  lease. 

1397.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  he  claim  for  perma- 
nent improvements  such  as  buildings  .?— No. 

1398.  Baron  Dowse.—' The  opinion  of  the  .Chair- 
man . >v gut  - . on , .this,  ;that.  . . b,e  considered  that  enough 
0 compensate  him,  and.  that  he- had  got  some  ad- 
vantage out  of  the  manures  himself  ? — -There  warn  a 


large-  claim  made  by  the  tenant  of  something  over 
£1,000,  and  there  was  a rebutting  claim  by  the  land- 
lord. Both  claims  were  exaggerated,  but  the  evidence 
showed  the  tenant  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  he  got. 

1399.  Mr.  SnAW. — What  was  the  claim  of  the 
landlord  ? — I cannot  remember. 

1400.  Was  it  for  buildings? — For  some  neglect  of 
the  house,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

,1401.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  was  the  chairman  ? — 
Mr.  Lefr'oy,  It  was  the  first  case  tried  in  Kildare 
after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

1402.  Chairjian. — I suppose  the . question  about 
tillage  is  about  the  most  difficult  one  ? — Yes,  there  a 
practical  jury  is  required. 

.1403.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  power  of  calling  in 
a valuator  or  assessor  to  assist  the  County  Court  Judge 
would  answer  , the  purpose? — I think  it  might  be  a 
good  arrangement,  but  there  is  no  opening  in  the  Land 
Act  for  such  a thing.  The  Land  Act  gives  no  authority 
to  do  any  thing  like  that.  I have  two  or  three  other  cases 
of  the  same  purport,  but  the  tenants,  I may  tell  you, 
gave  me  them  under  a promise  that  no  names  should  be 
mentioned.  They  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  their  names 
being  published. 

1403a.  Give  us  the  cases  without  the  names  ? — 
I had  to  give  the  promise  that  I would  not  -tell 
the  names.  No.  1.  Had  13£  Irish  acres.;  Poor 
Law  valuation,  £13S  10s. ; past  rent,  £122 ; increased 
rent  on  the  tenant’s  improvements,  £202.  The  man 
protested  against  the  increased  rent,  and  was  served 
with  a notice  to  quit.  The  value  of  his  tenant-right 
confiscated  by  the  lease  that,  he  is  now  sitting  under 
he  estimates  at  £1,500. 

14<)4.  Baron  Dowse. — He  had  no  alternative  except 
to  pay  the  increased  rent? — No,  he  had  not. 

1405.  tie  would  have  been  turned  out  if  lie  did  not? 
— He  would  have  been  turned  out.  I knew  the  farm 
thirty-three  years  ago  let  at  10s.  an  acre,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  famine  the  tenant  had  to  give  it  up. 
It  was  let  then  to  a county  Cork  man  at.  13s.  an  acre, 
and  he  remained  throe  years  when  he  became,  a 
bankrupt.  It  then  fell  into  the  Duke’s  hands  for  a 
time,  and  the  Duke  claimed  exemption  from,  poor 
rate  on  account  of  its  being  waste.  It  formed  a por- 
tion of  about  500  acres  that  were  lying  waste  on  his 
hands  that  nobody  would  take.  When  times  became 
better,  a Scotch  tenant  came  and  took  the  land  at 
18s.  an  acre  on  a twenty -one  years  lease.  He  farmed 
it  for  about  half  the  time  of  his  lease,  when  he  became 
bankrupt.  The  present  tenant  then  came  in,  and  he 
gave  him  £730  for  his  interest  and  the  stock  and  crop 
of  the  farm ; he  had  about  £400  worth  in  all,  in  the 
stock  and  crop,  and  he  was  £330  out  of  pocket.  He 
had  a fair  capital.  The  farm  was  not  very  far  from 
the  canal,  and  he  brought  down  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen boat-loads  of  manure  from  Dublin  annually.  Ho 
used  artificial  manure,  and  farmed  in  the  highest 
manner  under  promise  that  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  he  would  have  it  renewed  When  the  lease 
expired  the  new  agent  refused,  as  in  the  other  case, 
to  renew  .the  lease  at  the  old  rent.  The  agent  went 
over  the  farm  with  the  tenant,  and  he  turned  on 
the  tenant  when  he  had  surveyed  it  all  and  said, 

“ Sir,  you  have  been  robbing  the  Duke.  This  farm 
is  worth  12s.  an  acre  more  than  you  have  been  giving 
for  it.”  The  man  explained  and  protested.  He  was 
put  under  a rent  of  31s.  an  acre.  He  refused  to  agree 
to  it,  he  was  served  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  agree  or  to  leave  the  farm, 
and  he  thought  better  not  to  leave  all  his  improve- 
ments behind  him,  and  he  is  now  sitting  under-  the 
increased  rent. 

1406.  Baron  Dowse. — In  fact  he  is  paying  a rent 
on  his  own  improvements? — He  is.  That  rent  has 
been  raised  now  from  its  original  rent  of  10s.  to  31s. 
an  acre. 

1407.  Mr.  Shaw.— This  man  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  who  made  any  good  of  the  farm  ?— Yes, 
lie  had  capital.  He  is  a Scotch  tenant,  and  that  is 
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the  treatment  that  one  of  the  Duke’s  imported  Scotch 
tenants  has  received  from  the  Duke  in  return  for  the 
example  shown  in  the  way  of  good  farming. 

1408.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm  ? — 131  Irish 
acres.  He  estimates  the  value  of  the  tenant-right 
confiscated  by  the  present  lease,  at  £1,500.  There  is 
another  farm  on  the  same  estate  of  164  acres ; poor 
law  valuation,  £126;  past  rent,  £140;  increased  rent 
£238  ; value  of  tenant-right  consficated,  £1,800. 

1409.  Baron  Dowse. — Now  in  tha-t  case  was  the 
tenant  obliged  to  agree  the  same  as  the  other  man  ? — 
Yes. 

1410.  Or  to  go  out? — Yes. 

1411.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  had  made  improvements  in 
the  same  way? — Yes. 

1412.  Mr.  KavanaGh. — This  second  case  is  not 
that  of  the  promise  of  a lease  not  being  carried  out  ? — 
No  there  was  not  a promise  in  this  case. 

1413.  It  was  merely  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a 
certain  form  of  lease  ? — Yes. 

1414.  How  were  the  improvements  confiscated  ? — 
Was  his  rent  raised  ? — The  tenant  estimates  it  in  this 
way.  He  takes  the  difference  between  the  past  rent, 
£140,  and  the  present  rent,  £238,  and  he  capitalizes 
the  amount. 

1415.  His  rent  was  raised  then? — It  was  from 
£140  to  £238. 

1416.  Baron  Dowse. — The  rent  was  raised  on  his 
own  improvements? — Yes,  upon  his  own  improve- 
ments. The  third  instance  is  that  of  a tenant  of  a 
farm  of  150  Irish  acres  ;.  poor  law  valuation,  £110; 
past  rent,  £116  13s.  ; increased  rent,  £145  ; estimated 
confiscation  of  tenant-right,  £2,000.  This  man  and 
his  father,  and  grandfather  had  lived  on  and  built 
every  house  on  the  farm,  had  put  up  iron  gates,  fenced 
the  farm,  drained  it,  and  had  done  all  its  improve- 
ments. 

1417.  Are  all  these  leases  what  are  called  the 
Leinster  lease? — Yes. 

1418.  And  you  say  the  man  is  paying  the  increased 
rent  on  his  own  improvements  ? — He  is. 

1419.  And  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  or  go 
out? — No,  he  had  not. 

1420.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  when  the 
original  lease  was  given  ? — I rather  think  this  man 
had  no  lease  previously. 

1421.  You  do  not  know  when  the  original  lease 
was  fixed? — No. 

1422.  Baron  Dowse. — All  the  leases  have  a clause, 
which  in  this  document  is  number  18,  “Ousting 
x tenant  from  under  a claim  under  the  Land  Act.” 
Then  there  is  another  observation — “ That  the  lessee, 
his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  shall  pay  the  whole 
of  the  Grand  Jury  cess  ” ? — Yes. 

1423.  “And  be  at  liberty  to  kill  rabbits,  but  not 
to  shoot  them”? — Yes.  The  commentary  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal  at  the  time  is  given.  In  the  case 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth  a farm  of  232  acres 
had  been  taken  by  the  trustees  in  1849,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  His  Grace ; rent  £295  2s.  There 
were  3a.  1r.  32p.  added  in  1867,  and  the  rent  was 
then  raised  to  £300,  and,  depending  on  the  faith  of 
the  landlord,  the  College  trustees  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  building,  drainage,  fencing,  and 
liberal  manuring.  In  June,  1877,  the  present  Duke 
desired  a new  arrangement,  and  sent  his  valuator 
over  the  farm  as  a preliminary.  Subsequently  an 
increase  of  rent  was  intimated,  in  round  numbers,  of 
£106  per  annum,  the  trustees  to  hold  under  the 
Leinster  lease.  The  lease  was  refused  by  the 
trustees,  and  they  were  served  with  a notice  to  quit 
to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  new  arrangement 
contracting  them  out  of  the  Land  Act,  or  to  surrender 
the  farm.  The  trustees  refused,  and  proceedings 
were  then  taken  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  a decree  for 
possession  was  obtained,  and  the  tenant  formally 
evicted  by  the  sheriff. 

1424.  Was  there  anything  given  for  improve- 


ments?— I believe  that  sooner  than  go  into  the 
Court  with  the  trustees  the  Duke  gave  £1,000. 

1424a.  Chairman. — I believe  you  advocate  fixity  ot 
tenure,  valuation  of  rent,  and  right  of  free  sale  of 
interest  and  improvements? — Yes. 

1425.  Would  you  say  how  you  define  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  in  what  way  you  would  bring  it  about?— 
I think  virtually  the  tenants  over  Ireland  have  fixity 
of  tenure  now. 

1426.  Baron  Dowse. — But  it  is  not  secured  by  law  ? 
— It  is  not  secured  by  law.  The  ground  of  my  advocacy 
of  these  three  points  is  simply  this,  that  the  tenants 
have  as  much  capital  invested  in  the  land  as  has  the 
landlords. 

1427.  And  that  they  have  a proprietary  interest  in 
the  land  on  that . account  ? — I think  the  Land  Act 
gives  a proprietary  interest,  but  independent  of  that 
I think  they  have  as  much  capital  invested  if  all  were 
counted.  I think  the  Land  Act  while  declaring  land- 
lord property  sacred  omits  to  declare  the  rights  of 
occupiers  in  the  soil  as  also  sacred. 

142S.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  the  Compensa- 
tion Clause  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  tenant? — No, 
seeing  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are 
virtually  partners. 

1429.  Baron  Dowse. — Instead  of  compensating  a 
man  you  would  not  turn  him  out? — I would  not. 

1430.  And  you  would  give  him  free  sale? — T would 
give  him  free  sale.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  valua- 
tion of  the  rent.  I stated  my  views  in  a letter  I 
addressed  some  time  ago  to  the  Freeman's  Journal „ 
and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a portion  of  it. 
I said : 

* “ The  Irish  landlord  has  never  had  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  land  he  claims  as  his,  nor  has  he  ever  been  able 
to  introduce  tenures  among  his  occupiers  of  a determinable 
nature.  Even  any  proposal  of  his  to  increase  rent  arbitrarily 
has  almost  always  had  to  be  made  in  opposition  to  his 
tenants,  and  if  carried  into  execution,  carried  in  face  of 
their  protest  against  it  as  a landlord  tax  upon  tenant  im- 
provement. Again,  the  Irish  landlord  has  never  performed 
on  his  estate  the  duties  pertaining  to  landed  property,  as 
understood  and  practised  on  the  British  side  of  the  Channel 
Whilst  claiming  the  right  to  exact  rent,  statedly  he  has 
never  expended  any  of  the  revenue  so  derived  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  estates.  Fairly  speaking,  therefore,  the 
bare  land  only  is  his.  All  the  houses,  fences,  and  surface 
improvements  of  his  farms  were  made  by,  and  are,  therefore, 
the  property  of  his  tenants.  Moreover  the  farmers  of  the 
community  own  the  highways,  the  bridges,  the  gaols,  county 
courthouses,  county  infirmaries,  and  other  public  and  neces- 
sary adjuncts  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  civilization  of  the  country — that  is  it 
paying  for  the  sites  of  them,  making  and  building  them,  and 
their  subsequent  maintenance  from  tenant  taxation  alone, 
be  sufficient  to  constitute  a right  to  property.  An  indirect 
argument,  but  nevertheless  in  my  opinion  one  of  no 
ordinary  force  and  cogency  may  be  a’ so  here  used  as  a 
strensthoner  to  the  above  claim  to  property  and  position 
of  the  tenants,  namely,  that  the  highways,  _ bridges, 
gaols,  &c.,  by  the  facilities  of  traffic,  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  they  contribute  to,  enhance  the  selling  and  letting 
value  of  the  land  of  the  landlord  by  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  to  his  advantage.  Now,  these  conditions  of 
land  ownership,  and  of  land  tenancy  have  no  parallel  in 
Britain,  and  hence  the  difficulty  Englishmen  have  in  under- 
standing Irish  claims  of  tenant-right.  They  are  conditions, 
nevertheless,  which  must  be  understood  before  the  Irish 
tenant  demand  for  fixity  of  tenure,  Government  valuation 
of  rent,  and  the  right  to  a free  sale  of  tenant-interest  and 
goodwill  in  the  farm  is  understood.  The  fact  is  there  are 
in  Ireland  already  two  separate  and  distinct  estates  in  the 

land the  landlord’s  in  his  land,  and  the  tenant’s  in  Ins 

houses,  fences,  and  other  property  and  investments  enume- 
rated above.  By  the  law  as  it  stands,  the  landlord's  share 
of  property  is  carefully  rendered  secure  and  made  sacred  to 
him,  while  the  share  of  the  tenant  is  liable  to  be  rack-rented 
on,  to  be  evicted  from,  and  to  be  confiscated  out  of  his  pos- 
session, as  may  seem  right  in  the  eye  of  his  all-powerlul 
landlord  copartner.  1 say  copartner  advisedly,  because 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  when  all  die 
above  enumerated  property  and  interests  of  the  tenant  in 
the  land  and  in  the  community  are  added  together,  and  the 
further  considerations  are  weighed,  that  he  pays  one-hal 
the  poor's-rate,  and  stocks  and  cultivates  the  land,  tie 
capital  invested  by  tenant  and  landlord  is  as  much  in  the 
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one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  Land  Act  (1870)  in  a great 
measure,  in  fact,  points  to  the  propriety  of  this  view.  It 
actually  enunciates  the  principles  of  fixity  of  tenure,  State 
valuation  of  rent,  and  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  the  value 
of  his  farm  improvements.  Where  it  fails  is  in  not  making 
principles  it  admits  to  be  just,  compulsory  and  inviolable. 
By  the  refusal  of  the  omission  to  declare  occupier’s  and 
owner's  investments  of  capital  in  the  land  alike  sacred  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  Land  Act  opens  the  door  wide  and  inde- 
fensibly to  that  ruinous  litigation  between  the  respective 
owners  (landlord  and  tenant),  which  from  the  day  it  came 
into  operation  to  the  present,  the  said  Act  has  stimulated  to 
and  promoted.” 

1431.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  Land  Act 
does  not  carry  out  the  objects! — Yes. 

1432.  You  say  that  the  Land  Act  enunciates  the 
principles  that  you  advocate  ? — Permissively. 

1433.  But  it  does  not  sufficiently  carry  them  out  ? 
—The  permissiveness  of  the  Act  allows  a landlord 
under  the  terror  of  the  notice  to  quit  to  contract  a 
tenant  out  of  it  altogether. 

1434.  Baron  Dowse. — In  tenancies  under  fifty 
pounds  valuation  contracts  in  certain  cases  are  void 
altogether  ? — Tenancies  under  £50  a year  are  put 
under  yearly  leases. 

1435.  With  a clause  in  them  about  the  Land  Act? 
-Yes. 

1436.  Chairman. — The  clause  in  the  agreement 
would  not  debar  hun  from  his  compensation  if  he 
were  evicted  ? — That  is  no  barrier  at  all  events,  for 
in  small  holdings  if  the  landlord  has  to  pay  a sum  to 
the  outgoing  tenant,  he  is  sure  to  get  it  back  from  the 
incoming  tenant.  There  is  no  barrier  to  the  eviction 
of  a tenant  on  that  ground. 

1437.  The  landlord  gets  it  back  either  in  a sum 
paid  down  or  by  an  increase  of  rent?— Either  ways. 

1438.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Except  these  cases  you 
have  mentioned  can  you  give  any  other  cases  ? — I have 
just  one  other  case  here,  the  case  of  a tenant  who  came 
under  a landlord  who  bought  the  property  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court  thirteen  years  ago. 

1439.  What  is  the  landlord’s  name? — Mr.  W — — 

1440.  What  county? — Kildare. 

1441.  Do  you  prefer  not  to  give  the  name  of  the 

tenant? — Yes.  Mr.  W bought  the  property,  and 

he  immediately  raised  all  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  and 
compelled  them  to  accept  of  leases. 

1442.  Chairman. — Was  it  for  a term  or  a year  ? — 

I don’t  know  the  term.  He  compelled  them  to  accept 
of  leases.  This  man  protested  against  the  rent,  and 
consequently  refused  to  sign  a lease.  His  father 
and  grandfather  had  lived  on  the  farm,  and  had 
built  all  the  houses  on  it,  made  all  the  fences  and 
every  improvement  and  for  a small  farm  of  sixty 
acres  it  has  been,  perhaps,  as  long  as  I remember,  as 
neatly  kept  and  as  well  farmed  as  any  could  possibly 

he.  Until  Mr.  W came  in,  the  rent  was  about 

■£50  a year,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  about  the 

same.  Mr.  W raised  it  to  £85.  When  the  rent 

was  raised  the  tenant  had  £300  in  bank,  owed  no 
rent,  and  he  had  the  farm  well  stocked.  By 
paying  the  increased  rent  for  about  twelve  years,  his 
£300  was  gradually  absorbed,  and  he  found  himself 
latterly  owing  two  years’  arrears  of  rent.  The  land- 
lord last  spring  obtained  a decree  in  the  superior 
court  against  him,  for,  as  is  well-known,  no  country 
farmer  will  venture  into  Dublin  to  defend  himself 
re  a case  of  that  kind. 

1413.  In  the  Superior  Courts? — In  the  Superior 
Courts. 

1444.  Is  it  from  the  expense? — And  the  inex- 
perience. A countryman  is  so  inexperienced  that  the 
idea  of  going  to  Dublin,  and  employing  a Dublin 
solicitor  is  enough  for  him.  The  landlord  in  this  case 
*‘1®  decree,  made  the  seizure,  and  auctioned  every- 
uug  for  the  tenant’s  two  years’  rent,  down  to  the 
>ed  and  bedding  of  the  family.  Many  of  the  neigh- 
ours  refused  to  bid  for  the  property,  and  the  auctioneer 
who  was  appointed  by  the  court,  knocked  down  a 
6reat  deal  of  the  property  to  a man  he  keeps  as  a bill- 
sticker  and  in  that  way  forced  a sale.  The  land- 
ed got  his  two  years’  rent  in  one  way  or  other ; and 


as  soon  as  he  got  it  he  served  the  man  with  a notice 
to  quit,  and  he  is  now  under  notice. 

1445.  Is  it  a yearly  tenancy  1— Yes.  The  man 

refused  the  lease. 

1446.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  the  other  tenants’  rents 
raised  ? — All  raised.  The  other  tenants  held  mostly 
grass  land,  better  enabling  them  to  pay  the  high  rents. 

1447.  Chairman. — You  said  in  that  letter  of  yours 
that  landlords  in  Ireland  did  nothing  in  the  way  of 
contribution  for  improvements.  You  don’t  mean  that 
to  be  taken  as  a positive  and  general  rule  ? — There 
may  be  exceptions;  but  I think  it  is  generally  the 
rule.  There  are  exceptions,  I know,  but,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not  expend  any  money  on  their  property  in 
improvements. 

1448.  In  your  opinion  the  exceptions  are  very  rare? 
— They  are  very  rare  so  far  as  I know. 

1449.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  the  Duke  make  any 
improvements? — He  does  with  Government  money, 
and  he  makes  the  tenant  repay. 

1450.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  call  that  making  im- 
provements by  the  landlord  ? — No. 

1451.  Chairman. — In  that  case  the  landlord  finds 
the  security  ? — He  finds  the  security  only. 

1452.  I should  have  thought  there  were  numerous 
cases  of  landlords  effecting  improvements? — I know 
there  have  been  cases,  but  as  a rule  improvements  in 
Ireland  are  done  by  the  tenants. 

1453.  He  is  not  in  the  same  condition  as  the 

tenant  in  England? — No.  I think  it  would  take 

twenty  years  rental  of  Ireland  to  bring  the  con- 
dition of  the  land,  as  to  soil,  buildings,  and  other 
matters,  to  the  same  condition  as  in  England  or  Scot 
land. 

1454.  That  is,  taking  the  condition  of  the  whole 
country,  I suppose? — Yes,  taking  the  whole  country. 

I have  formed  my  opinion  a good  deal  upon  the  state- 
ments of  a Scotch  agriculturist,  Mr.  Hope,  who  took 
a farm  on  a nineteen  years  lease,  and  though  he 
farmed  on  the  best  system,  using  artificial  manures, 
artificial  feeding  stuff,  and  also  brought  in  Edinburgh 
manure  and  put  it  on  the  farm,  he  states  he  could  not 
make  a penny  profit  on  his  first  nineteen  years ; it 
was  only  when  he  got  a second  lease  for  nineteen 
years  that  his  improvements  began  to  pay. 

1455.  Mr.  Shaw. — At  the  commencement  it  was  an 
ordinary  farm,  I suppose  ? — It  was. 

1456.  Not  run  down,  not  out  of  condition  ? — No, 
but  it  had  not  been  improved. 

1457.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  the 
scheme  you  have  pointed  out  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  people  ? — I think  it  would,  generally. 

1458.  At  all  events,  in  your  opinion,  it  ought  to 
satisfy  them  ?; — I think  it  would  do  so.  I think  it 
would  settle  the  land  question.  I may  add  that  but 
for  the  landlords’  interfering  with  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act,  it  would  have  settled  the  question,  in  a 
measure. 

1459.  How  did  the  landlords  interfere? — By  con- 
tracting their  tenants  out  of  it  in  every  direction. 

1460.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  gave  them  the  power  of  rais- 
ing rents  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  been  taking  advantage 
of  that. 

1461.  Baron  Dowse. — I take  it  you  consider  the 
defect  in  the  Land  Act  is  that  the  compensation  for 
disturbance  is  not  what  the  country  requires ; what 
it  requires  is  that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  disturbed  at 
all  ? — A principal  defect  of  the  Land  Act  is  its  permis- 
siveness ; it  is  a piece  of  sham  legislation.  Any  Act 
which  is  not  compulsory  is  a sham. 

1462.  Would  you  call  the  Land  Act  permissive? — 

I would,  because  it  allows  the  landlord  to  contract 
the  tenant  out  of  it. 

1463.  That,  you  know,  does  not  apply  to  teifants 
under  £50  a year  ?— Yes,  but  the  large  farmers  who 
have  property  to  lose  are  the  very  men  the  landlord 
can  get  at  most  easily. 

1464.  It  was  supposed  when  the  Act  was  passed 
that  those  were  a class  of  people  who  were  able  to 
protect  themselves? — I do  not  see  how  a man  can 
protect  himself  when  he  is  subject  to  eviction. 


Sept.  3,  1880. 
Thomas 
Robertson, 
Esq. 
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,.SepU  3,1880.  1, 4§  5.  He.; ha?  no, choice  .-es^p^to  pay  the  increased 

~ rent  or  go  out?— Hebas  npt.  ,1  also  think  the  pro- 
Robertson  cedure  .under.  thejAct  is  a failure.  For  instance,  a tenant 
Esq.  ’ is  evicted  and  he  makes  liis  claim.  He  lias  , to  go  , to 
law  with  his  landlprd,,  and  if  his  landlord  employs  a 
■large  bar  he  has  to  do  the  same.  . He  goes  before  the 
County.  Court  Judge,  who  may  perhaps  give  him  a 
sum  which  is  wholly  inadequate.  Then  he  has  to 
appeal,  or  possibly  the  landlord  may  appeal,  and  he 
has  to  go  .-to.  .the  Assize.  Court,.,  and  employ  a second 
bar,  and  incur  all  the  expanse.,  over  again,  and  even 
after  that  the  landlord  has  the  power  of  bringing  the 
case  to  the  Court  for  Land  Cases  Reserved,  with  again 
more  expense,  until  at  last  the  man  is  ruined. 

1466.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  ? — I think 
the  whole  thing  could  be  settled  by  a Jury  and  the 
County  Court  Judge, 

1467.  Mr.  Si^vw. — Or  by  arbitration  ? — Yes. 

1468.  Baron  Dowse. — You  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  amount  of  compensation  is  ascertained,  be- 
cause there  is  no  jury  1— Yes,  und  I also  object  to  the 
delaj. 

1460.'  But  if  your  scheme  (which  I am  not  saying 
has  not  a great  deal  in  it)  was  carried  into  law  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a jury  or  anything  else, 
because  there  would  be  no  evictions? — Certainly ; but 
I am  stating  my  obj  ections  to  the  Land  Act.  There 
is  too  much  law  in  it,  and  too  little  justice/ 

1470.  Chairman. — That  is,  that  it  is  too  com- 
plicated ? — Yes,  it  leads  to  litigation.  There  has  been 
no  end  of  litigation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ever 
since  it  came  into  operation. 

1471.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  this  the  effect  of  your 
evidence,  that  you  think  the  country  would  be  better 
without  the  Land  Act  ?: — I think  the  country  is  none 
the  better  of  it,  but  the  reverse.  I think  the  Land 
Act  has  failed  in  every  particular. 

1472.  I can  understand  the  Land  Act  being  a 
failure  because  of  its  machinery  being  defective,  but 
do  you  say  it  has  done  ho  good  at  all  ?- — I think  it  has 
done  very  little,  and  on  the  other  hand  I think  that, 
but  for  the  Land  Act  we  'should  not  have  the  rises 
of  rent  we  have  had  over  the  whole  country. 

1473.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  Ulster  custom? 
- -I  am  not  acquainted  with  Ulster-. 

1474.  Then  the  defects  you  speak  of  in  the  Land 
Act  don’t  touch  Ulster  ?— I cannot  give  an  opinion  as 
to  that. 

1475.  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  the  valuation  of 
rents  as  a difficult  matter;  what  would  be  your 
suggestion? — Arbitration.  If  the  landlord  and  tenant 
could  not  agree  I would  let  the  landlord  appoint  one 
man,  and  the  tenant  another,  with  power  to  them  to 
appoint  an  umpire  and  decide  the  rent  in  the  usual 
way  oi  arbitrations. 

1476.  You  would  not  propose  a new  general 
valuation  ? — I think  it  must  come  to  that  provided 
the  tenant’s  improvements  are  kept  out.  The  great 
mistake  about  the  Griffith  valuation  was  that  it  in- 
cluded the  tenant’s  improvements  at  the  time. 

1477.  Griffith’s  valuation  as  you  of  course  know 
was  for  the  purpose  of  rates,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  rents  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I know ; 
but  it  has  been  converted  into  a standard  Of  rents. 

1478.  It  has  been  converted  into  a standard  of 
rents  by  tenants  rather  than  by  the  landlords?— I 
think  by  both.  The  landlord  appeals  to  Griffith’s 
valuation  as  being  25' per  cent.  under  the  letting  value ; 
the  tenant  alleges  that  :it  : is  quite  enough— -at  present, 
at  all  events.  I 'may-  observe  that  the  Land  Act 
recognises  the  principle,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  State 
interfering  with  rents.  By  the  last  clause  of  the  5th 
subsection  of  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  the  Court  is 
empowered  to:  take  into  consideration  also  the  rent  at 
which  such  holding  lias  been  held. 

1479.  Read  the  clause  you  refer  to  ? 

“ Where  a tenant  has  made  any  improvements  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act  on  a holding  held  by  him  under  a ten- 
ancy existing’  at  the  time  of  the  passing-  thereof,  the  Comt, 
in  awarding  compensation  to  such  tenant  in  respeetof'such 


improvements  shall,  in  reduction  of  the  claim  of  the  tenant 
take  into  consideration  the  time  during  which  such  tenant 
may  have  enjoyed  the  advantage,  of  such  improvements 
also  the  rent  at  which  such  holding'has  been  held,  and  any 
benefits  which  su'cli  tenant  may  have  received  from  his  land- 
lord in  consideration,  expressly  or  impliedly,  of  the  improve- 
ments so  made.” 

There  is  jurisdiction  conferred  by  that  , clause  to  in- 
terfere with  rent. 

1480.  Baron  Dowse. — -The  object  of  that  is,  that  if 
the  rent  is  low,  the  Court  may  take  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration ? — Yes ; but  in  the  Act  the  principle  is  ad- 
mitted of  the  Court  interfering  with  rents. 

1481.  To  inquire  into  the  rent,  not  to  interfere  with 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  warrant  the  idea 
that  rent  is  to  be  altered? — I thought  there  was. 

1482.  Read  any  clause  that  you  think  does  that? 
— If  the  landlord  tenders  a thirty-one  years’  lease  to 
the  tenant  in  discharge  of  all  claims,  and  if  the 
tenant  objects  to  the  rent  named  in  the  lease,  and 
thinks  the  rent  too  high,  he  has  the  power  to  appeal 
to  the  Chairman. 

1483.  I doubt  that,  but  go  on? — Well,  I think 
that  establishes  the  principle,  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  9 th  section  of  the  Act,  an  eviction  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  in  the  case  of  a holding  held  at  an 
annual  rent  not  exceeding  .£15,  is  to  be  treated  as 
a disturbance,  “ if  the  Court  shall  certify  that  the 
non-payment  of  rent  causing  the  eviction  has  arisen 
from  the  rent  being  an  exorbitant  rent.”  I think 
that  also  establishes  the  principle.  Again,  by  the' 
18th  section,  “In  any  case  in  which  compensation 
shall  be  claimed  under  section  3 of  this  Act,  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  Court  that  the  landlord  has  been  and 
is  willing  to  permit  the  tenant  to  continue  in  the 
occupation  of  his  holding  upon  just  and  reasonable 
terms,  and  that  such  terms  have  been  and  are  unrea- 
sonably refused  by  the  tenant  the  claim  of  the  tenant 
to  such  compensation  shall  be  disallowed.”  By  that 
clause  the  rent  is  again  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial inquiry  and  determination.  The  effect  of  the 
clause  is  to  permit  the  landlord  to  force,  by  the 
alternative  of  eviction,  without  compensation,  for  dis- 
turbance, a new  arrangement  upon  the  tenant,  pro- 
vided the  Civil  Bill  Judge,  or  the  Judge  of  Assize,  in 
the  event  of  appeal,  considers  the  term  of  said  ar- 
rangement— including  the  amount  of  rent — such  as 
might  be  justly  and  rensonably  proposed.  What  I 
•wish  to  point  out  is,  that  by  all  these  clauses  the 
principle  of  State  valuation  of  rent  is  admitted  by 
the  Act.  I may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  view  of  it. 

1484.  Would  you  have  those  valuations  for  the 
purpose  of  rents  made  at  periodical  times?— No; 
I would  have  a valuation  at  the  instance  of  either 
party. 

1485.  How  long  would  you  propose  that  should 
last  ? — As  long  as  both  parties  are  satisfied  with  it-'  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  fix  a term ; for 
instance,  suppose  a valuation  had  taken  place  five  or 
six  years  ago,  the  tenant  would  be  in  a most  disad- 
vantageous position  now,  in  consequence  of  the  Ame- 
rican importations-. 

1486.  You  don’t  think  having  a valuation  every 
five  years  would  be  a good  plan? — I think  not. ' I 
think  a new  valuation  should  take  place  at  any  timfc 
at  the  instance  of  either  of  the  parties. 

1487.  Would  not  that  introduce  an  element  of  un- 
certainty?— I don’t  think  so.  The  principle  would 
gradually  become  recognised  throughout  the  cbuntrv, 
and  I think  the  result  would  be  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, neither  landlord  nor  tenant  would  appeal  to  arbi- 
tratioii — they  would  be  likely  to  come  to  terms  with 
each  other. 

1488.  What  you  propose  would  appear  to  work  m 
this  way — The  - present  rent  would  be  taken  to  be  the 
proper  rent  until  either  party  wished  to  have  it  re- 
vised, and  then  it  would  be  revised  in  the  way  you 
propose? — Yes. 

1489.  And  that  revision  would  last  as  long  as  tll(- 
parties:  wished,  it  to  remain  ? — Yes.  I think  the  Laud 
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question'  sliould  be ' looked  at  from  this  aspect— that 
the  landlord  and  tenant  are  in  one  boat ; that  it  is  the 
interest  of  one  and  the  other  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, aAd  not  to  stand  aloof  from  each  othei-,  as  at 
-present.  The  land  agent,  acting  between  the  two  at 
present,  is  a source  of  mischief.  It  is  his  interest  to 
keep  landlord  and  tenant  apart ; and  he  does  so  effec- 
tually. As  a- rule,  where  there  is  an  agent,  the  tenant 
is  afraid  to  go  to  . the  landlord — he  is  afraid  of  displeas- 
ing the  agent,  and  the  landlord  does’ not  kno  w the  mis- 
chief the  agent  is  doing  until  it  lias  gone  too  far. 

- -1490.  What  would  you  do  without  the  agent? If 

the  tenant  had  fixity  of  tenure  an  agent  would  not  be 
'wanted  at  all ; and  they  see  that  plainly  enough; 

1491.  In  point  of  fact,  the  landlord  would  be  a rent 
charger  ? — Well,  not  exactly  a rent  charger.  I think 
the  landlord  would  have  more  influence  on  liis  estate 
than  he  has  at  present. 

..1492,  How  could  he  exercise  his  influence  i— For 
.the  good  of  the  tenant,  and  his  own  good. 

1493.  Of  course,  you  would  allow  a power  of  sale  of 

the.  interest  a tenant  would  have  in  his  holding  ? 

Yes. 

1494.  Suppose  the  landlord  wanted  to  get  the  land 
into  liis  own  hands,  would  you  have  any  machinery 
% which  that  coidd  be  brought  about  ? — None,  unless 
he  bought  the  interest  of  the  tenant. 

^ '1:495. 1 Like'- anybody  else,,  in  the  open  market  ? — 


1496.  If  the  tenant  did  not  want  to  sell  what  would 
happen  ? — In  that  case  the  landlord  would  have  to  do 
without  it. 
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his  farm  between  the  eleven  of  them'?— Well,' oh  the 
Continent  it  does  not  operate  in  that  way.  ’ Of  course 
ho  Immah  scheme  can  be  devised  that  is  absolutely 
perfect.  I think  the  connexion  between  landlord  and 
tenant  at  the  present  nioment  is  not'  at  all  perfect  or 
satisfactory,  and  I have  no  doubt  there  will  be  defects 
and  imperfections  in  any  new  scheme  that  may  be  de- 
vised * still  I beUeve  that  to  give  the  tenant  an  interest 
in  improving  Ins  farm  would  meet  a great  deal  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  present  situation. 

1508.  The  leading  features  of  your  scheme  would 
be  that  the -rent  should  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and 
that  the  tenant  should  not  be  disturbed  so  long  as  he 
paid  that  rent  1—  Certainly. 

1509.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  it  would  have 
a good  effect  on  the  tenant  if  there  was  a chance  or 
probability  of  his  losing  his  holding  in  certain  events, 
such  as  bad  conduct— for  instance,  if  he  were  convicted 
pf  stealing?-  Would  you  allow  that  man  to  remain 
in  occupation. of  his  holding  ?— That  is  an  extrenie 
case.  I don’t  think  a reform  of  this  kind  should  be 
tested  by  such  extreme  cases. 

1510.  Don’t  you  think  there  should  be  a power  in 
such  a case  as  that  to  determine  the  tenancy?— -I 
would  have  no  objection  personally  to  that' man  bein" 
evicted  by  his  landlord. 

1511.  Mr.  Shaw,— Might  it  not  happen  that  that 
man  had  a'  family,  and  that  to  evict  him  would  be  a 


great  injustice  to  them?— It  might.  I think  the 
great  argument  for  fixity  of  tenure,  valuation,  and 

ffe®  sale>  lies  in  the  greater  improvement  of  the  land, 

1497.  Would  you  give  the  tenant  a piower  of  sale  in  "'hi0!1  prevails  in  Ulster,  under  a somewhat  similar 
e open  market  for  any  sum  the  highest  bidder  might  Custom.  The  main  ground  for  giving  security  to  the 


the  open  market  for  any  sum  the  highest  bidder  might 
give  ? — Yes,  but  I would  give  the  landlord  a veto  pro- 
vided the  purchaser  were  insolvent  or  a man  of  dis- 
reputable character. 

1 1498.  Suppose  there  was  a dispute— suppose  the 
tenant  insisted  on  selling  to  that  man  ?— Well,  I think 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  force  a bad  character  on 
the  landlord. 

T499.1  In  that  case,  would  you  allow  the  landlord 
power  to  serve  a notice  to  quit  on  the  purchaser  ? — 
No1, 1 would  give  the  landlord  the  right  of  making  the 
last  bid.  - Supposes  purchaser  offered  £l;OO0,  I would 
allow  the  landlord  the  right  to  give  £1  more. 

1500.  Chairman. — Might  it  not  happen  that  a 
friend  of  the  seller  would  run  up  the  price,  knowing 
that  the  landlord  wished  to  have  it  ? — I think  evidence 
would  in  such  a case  be  found  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  off  er. 

1501.  Would  it  not  be  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to 
get  the  worst  character  he  could  to  bid  for  the  land, 
and  to  bid  high  for  it,  so  as  to  force  the  landlord  to 
give  a' higher  price  ?— It  would  not.  I was  going  to 
say  that  if  the  tenant  had  fixity  oi  tenure,  valuation  of 
rent,  and  right  of  free  sale,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
contracts  or  leases  at  all. 

1502.  Baron  Dowse. — Every  tenant  would  have  a 
Statutable  lease  ?— Exactly. 

‘1503;  Chairman. — Would  you  give  the  land- 
lord the  power,  if  he  saw  that  the  tenant  was  injuring 
the  farm,  or  was  a disreputable  character,  of  removing 
him  ?— I 'would  not,  unless,  by  an  action. 

1504.  Don’t  many  of  the  advocates  of  fixity  of 
tate  care  to  provide  not  only  that  the  tenant 

Shall  be  liable  to  eviction  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  but 
also  if  he  turns  out  a disreputable  character,  of  if  he 
< eteriorates  the  land,  or  subdivides  or  sublets? — Yes. 

1505,  Would  you  adopt  such  a principle  ? — I would 
evict  him  for  the  willful  and  persistent  -deterioration 

his  farm. 

1500.  But  not  for  subdividing  of  subletting  ?— No. 

1 kv1®1  leave. these,  things,  to  the  tenant’s  own  sense  of 
’interest.  You  call  up  the  strongest  motive  of 

j“>man  nature  when  you  give  a man  an  interest  in  his 
noiding  to  do  nothing  that  will.injure  it.  . 

' 1507.  Baron  Dowse.— Is  it  not  a strong  motive  of 
Jiman  nature  if  a- man  has - eleyen , cliildfen  to  divide 


tenant,  is  that  he.  has  really  as  much  a property  in 
land  as  the  landlord,  they  are  co-partners;  and  it  is 
unfair,  if  the  landlord,  has  his  rights  defined  and 
secured  by  law,  that  the  tenant  should  hold  his 
property  subject  to  the  caprice  or  injustice  of  liis  co- 
partner. 

1512.  If  a landlord  was  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  five  years  for  felony,  the  tenant  would  have 
no  right  to  break  his  -bargain  ?— No.  Furtheimore,  I 
maintain  that  by  the  law  as  it  has  hitherto  stood,  the' 
landlord  has  been  appropriating  his  tenant’s  property. 
The  improvements  effected  on  the  estate  by  the 
industry  of  the  tenant  were  the  property  of  the  tenant, 
notwithstanding  when  the  landlord  sold  the  estate,  he' 
sold- liis  tenant’s  property,  and  lias  been  receiving  rent 
on  the  tenant’s  property.  At  the  present  moment  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  are,  in  fact,  paying  rent 
upon  their  Own  improvements  to  a large  extent,  and 
the  knowledge  the  tenants  have,  by  experience,  that 
the  landlords  can  increase  their  rents  arbitrarily, 
stands  directly  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  always 
the  first  objection  you  bear  from  the  tenant  when 
asked  to  improve.,  “Why  should  I improve?  My 
rent  will  be  increased  if  I do.” 

1513.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  tenant 
who  refused  to  make  a road  to  his  house,  because  if 
be  did,  the  agent  would  drive- up  to  hint  and  raise  liis 
vent  ?— No ; but  I can  tell  you  a fact  that  came  within 
my  own  experience  when  I was  steward  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  La  Touche  of  Harristown.  I offered  to  drain 
a field  which  lay  before  the  door  of  one  of  the  tenants 
— the  tenant  refused  his- consent;  because  if  I did  his 
rent  would  be  raised ; and  that-field  remains  undrained 
to  tlie  present  day. 

1514.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— Would  it  not  be  a fail- 
tiling  to.  raise  the.  rent,  if  the  holding  had  been  improved 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  ?— Perfectly  fair,  pro- 
vided the  increase  was  fairly  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  improvement ; but  the  man  feared  that  the  rent 
of  the  whole  farm  would  be  raised. 

1515.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Does  that  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  tenantry  discourage  and  retard  the  improvement 
of  the  country  ?— Of  course  it  does.  I have  no  doubt 
Whatever  that  Ireland  could  produce  three  times  the 
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amount  of  food  and  wealth  it  does,  provided  the 
tenants  had  the  security  they  demand. 

1516.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
peasant  proprietary  ? — I have.  I think  that  also 
should  he  a part  of  the  land  reform,  but  I would 
extend  it  to  all  classes  of  tenants.  At  present  it  is 
next  to  impossible  under  the  Land  Act.  When  an 
estate  is  for  sale,  it  is  put  up  in  blocks  and,  the  tenants 
either  cannot  all  agree,  or  are  deterred  in  some  way  or 
other  from  bidding,  and  the  result  is  the  estate  gets 
into  the  hands  of  land  jobbers,  who  raise  the  rent  on 
the  tenants  as  soon  as  they  get  possession. 

1517.  Would  you  give  it  to  large  tenants  as  well  as 
small  1 — I would. 

1518.  Would  it  be  a remedy  in  your  opinion  for  the 
evils  the  country  complains  of  1 — I think  preliminary 
bo  everything  we  must  have  free  trade  in  land.  Ihe 
laws  of  entail,  primogeniture,  settlement  and  distraint 
must  be  repealed  as  a preliminary  to  everything  in  the 
way  of  land  reform. 

1519.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  all  those  things 
were  done  do  you  think  this  peasant  proprietary  would 
settle  the  land  question  of  itself1? — I do  not  think  it 
would.  I think  all  tenants,  yeomen  as  well  as 
peasants,  should  have  the  chance  of  buying  their 
farms  provided  the  estate  were  in  themarket. 

1520.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  1—  Govern- 
ment ought  to  advance  the  money. 

1521.  Where  are  they  to  get  it  ?— Where  the 
Prussian  Government  got  it.  After  all,  I do  not  think 
so  much  money  would  be  required — I would  have  the 
process  a gradual  one. 

1522.  That  is  the  very  thing  I want  to  come  to  : in 

your  opinion  it  should  be  gradual  ? — Certainly.  I 

would  force  no  landlord  to  sell  his  property  but  if  an 
estate  came  into  the  market  I think  the  tenants  should 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption. 

1523.  You  would  not  buy  out  the  landlord  nolens 
volens,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not? — Certainly  uot, 
unless  perhaps  in  instances  of  corporate  estates,  as  held 
by  London  companies  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  But 
when  an  estate  comes  into  the  market  the  tenants 
should  have  the  preference.  And  in  my  opinion  the 
estate  should  be  sold  in  holdings — each  holding  put  up 
for  sale  separately,  and  I think  the  landlord  would  get 
a larger  price  if  that  were  done. 

1524.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — If  the  landlord  thought  he 
would  secure  a better  price  for  his  property  by  selling 
it  in  holdings,  would  he  not  do  so  %— -The  Land  Court 
seems  opposed  to  putting  up  property  for  sale  in  that  way. 

1525.  I think  the  Court  would  do  it,  it  the  owner 
consented? — I don’t  think  it  would  ; in  my  opinion 
the  obstacle  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Land  Court.  Another 
matter  is  the  very  serious  legal  expense  involved  by  a 
sale  in  the  court.  If  a landlord  wishes  to  sell  his 
property,  the  tenants,  each  of  them,  should  be  able  to 
come  to  terms  with  him. 

1526.  Chairman. — Out  of  court? — Yes. 

1527.  Mr.  Ivavanagh. — Would  the  tenant  be  satis- 
fied to  do  it  in  that  way  ? — I think  he  would. 

1528.  Baron  Dowse.' — That  might  answer,  provided 
the  tenant  was  able  to  give  the  entire  purchase-money 
himself? — I think  the  Government  should  advance  the 
money  if  necessary. 

1529.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — In  your  opinion  ought  they 
to  advance  the  whole  of  the  money  ? — Every  shilling 
of  it,  if  the  tenant  wanted  it.  I think  he  should  be 
allowed  to  expend  his  own  money  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  land. 

1530.  Unless  the  Government  lent  the  money  upon, 
very  reasonable  terms.  I think  you  would  find  that 
by  advancing  the  whole  of  it,  the  result  would  be  that 
for  a number  of  years  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay 
more  in  the  way  of  interest  than  the  amount  he  had 
been  previously  paying  in  the  shape  of  rent? — No; 
not  as  a ride,  I think.  Take  my  own  case.  If  I pur- 
chased my  farm  at  twenty  years  purchase  upon  my 
rental,  and  had  to  borrow  the  entire  of  the  money  from 
Government  at  five  per  cent,  to  be  repaid  in  thirty-five 
vears,  I would  have  exactly  the  same  amount  of  rent  to 


pay  that  I am  now  paying  to  my  landlord ; with  this 
difference  that  after  thirty-five  years  it  would  be  all 
paid  off,  and  the  farm  be  then  bought  out. 

1531.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  Government 
should  advance  the  money  -without  inquiring  into  the 
title? — I would  give  the  farm  as  security  for  the 
advance  of  the  money. 

1532.  But  if  the  man  had  no  title  of  what  value 
would  that  security  be? — Oh,  I would  let  the  landlord 
establish  his  title  before  he  offered  the  farm  for  sale. 

1533.  Then  the  expense  of  proving  title  would  have 
to  be  incurred  still  ? — Let  the  landlord  pay  that  ex- 
pense. 

1534.  'Would  not  that  be  a great  bar  to  the  thing 
bein"  done  ? — 1 don’t  think  it  would.  I think  if  the 
tenants  were  allowed  to  purchase,  the  Government 
lending  the  money,  in  a few  years  nearly  one-third  of 
Ireland  would  be  in  the  hands  of  tenant  proprietors. 

I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  Court  at  all. 
If  a landlord  has  property  to  sell,  let  him  establish  his 
title,  bring  it  into  the  market,  and  dispose  of  it  out  of 
court. 

1535.  Baron  Dowse. — The  difficulty  would  be  this ; 
that  the  seller  could  not  establish  his  title.  If  he  sells 
through  the  court  he  gives  the  purchaser  a parlia- 
mentary title,  but  if  he  sells  by  private  contract  then 
if  in  the  investigation  of  the  title  any  body  made  a 
mistake,  the  title  may  be  bad,  and  the  whole  trans- 
action fall  through?— What  I want  to  convey  is  that 
the  purchaser  should  not  be  put  to  any  legal  expense 
in  the  matter,  beyond  a simple  conveyance — such  as 
they  have  in  America. 

1536.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  the  landlord  has  agreed  with, 
his  tenants  to  sell  the  property  to  them,  and  merely 
comes  into  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  making  title. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  expense  is  very  little  ? — The 
present  expense  is  what  I have  an  objection  to. 

1537.  It  would  be  very  little  in  a case  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  sale  had  been  arranged  beforehand  with  the 
tenants  and  the  estate,  merely  brought  into  the  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  title? — If  the  heavy  legal 
expenses  are  avoided  I see  no  objection  to  it.  My 
objection  to  the  Court  is  the  expense. 

1538.  Baron  Dowse. — In  the  North  of  Ireland  if  a 
man  wanted  to  buy  the  fee-simple  of  a farm,  he  would 
not  complete  the  transaction  unless  the  vendor  estab- 
lished his  title.  For  that  fee-simple  he  might  give 
perhaps  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  purchase. 
That  same  man  will  be  content  to  purchase  the  tenant- 
right  of  that  farm,  and  give,  may  be,  thirty  years 
purchase  for  that  tenant-right,  without  inquiring  into 
the  title  at  all  ? — Yes,  but  he  gets  possession  and  is 
rarely  if  ever  disturbed.  In  my  opinion  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  passed  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  he 
ought  to  have  gone  farther,  and  added  provisions 
enabling  the  tenants  to  purchase.  The  result  of  not 
doing  that  was  that,  in  many  cases,  the  estates  got 
into  the  hands  of  land  jobbers — persons  who  bought 
merely  as  an  investment — who  raised  rents  all  over  the 
country,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  a great 
measure  in  bringing  matters  to  their  present  pass.  If 
the  tenants  had  been  enabled  to  come  in  as  purchasers, 
the  landlords’  property  would  not  have  been  sacrificed 
as  it  was.  They  would  have  given  fair  value  for 
their  farms,  but  because  there  was  no  way  of  the 
tenants  purchasing,  the  land  fell  in  value  50  pel 
cent,  in  numerous  instances. 

1539.  Have  there  been  any  sales  to  tenants  in  your 

county  under  the  Act? — No,  not  in  Kildare,  tha 
I recollect  just  now.  . , 

1540.  Is  there  not  some  land  in  Kildare  held  oy, 
peasant  proprietors  ?— Yes,  there  is  a portion  of  what, 
was  once  a common.  The  case  was  referred,  to  in 
House  of  Commons  some  time  since.  It  is  not  far 
from  my  farm.  I recollect  that  land  mysc 
greatly  covered  with  water,  but  during  the  famine 
years,  a neighbouring  proprietor  brought  a h 
drain  up  to  the  verge  of  it  in  the  improvement  of 
own  property.  The  small  holders  took  advantage  o 
this  head  drain,  and  since  that  they  have  been  ab  e 
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improve  and  fence  in  their  little  holdings,  and  it  is 
astonishing  the  improvement  they  have  made  on  the 
whole  common  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

1541.  It  is  a good  specimen  of  a peasant  proprietary  ? 
— Yes.  They  hold  each  of  them,  I suppose  from  one 
to  four  or  five  acres.  They  all  have  their  little  holdings 
nicely  fenced  in — they  cultivate  them  partly  with  the 
spade — and  they  have  improved  'their  houses  within 
the  last  few  years — instead  of  thatched  roofs  they  are 
now  beginning  to  slate  their  houses. 

1542.  Do  their  families  go  out  and  work  as  labourers 
for  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood! — Yes,  and  some  of 
them  have  a little  business — some  have  shops,  and 
others  deal  in  country  commodities.  One  or  two  of 
them  started  as  cattle  dealers  some  years  ago,  and  have 
been  able  to  purchase  the  interest  in  large  farms  by 
their  industry.  It  is  quite  marked,  the  improvement 
they  have  effected. 

1543.  How  did  they  get  the  land  originally? — It 
was  a common.  I presume  they  were  squatters 
originally. 

1544.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  is  that  place — in  what 
part  of  Kildare  1 — It  is  near  Kilcullen,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Newbridge.  I may  observe  that  some  of 
the  neighbouring  proprietors  are  anxious  to  get  pos- 
session of  these  holdings,  and  have  been  tempting  the 
people  to  sell  them  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

1545.  Have  any  of  them  been  sold? — Several  of 
them  have. 

1546.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  mentioned  the  law 
of  distraint  as  one  of  the  things  that  should  be 
abolished — according  to  your  experience,  is  the  law  of 
distraint  much  put  in  force  by  landlords? — Well,  not 
as  a rale,  unless  in  the  case  of  decrees  from  the  superior 
courts. 

1547.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  not  distraint — those 
are  fi.  fas.  What  The  O’Conor  Don  refers  to 
is  distress  for  rent? — There  has  not  been  much  of  it 
in  my  neighbourhood.  I think  the  other  course  is 
generally  preferred ; but,  in  the  absence  of  power  of 
getting  the  rent  by  the  decree  of  the  superior  court,  I 
think  the  power  of  distraint  would  be  put  in  operation. 
I consider  it  hardly  fair  to  give  the  landlord  a power 
of  that  kind  where  the  merchant  or  ordinary  creditor 
has  no  such  power. 

1548.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  practically  you  say 
it  is  not  much  acted  on  by  landlords? — No,  but  the 
power  is  there.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  feudal 
system. 

1549.  Baron  Dowse. — As  much  may  be  said  against 
it  a3  against  hypothec  in  Scotland  ? — Just  the  same.  . 

1550.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  selling  of  land 
by  tenants  in  your  district — do  the  landlords  give  per- 
mission to  the  tenants  to  sell  their  interest  ? — Latterly 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  allows  a sale,  provided  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  purchaser. 

1551.  Are  those  yearly  tenancies  ? — I think  in  all 
cases  he  insists  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Leinster 
lease. 

1552.  Before  he  allows  them  to  sell? — Yes.  He 
gives  the  lease,  and  then  gives  them  power  to  sell. 

1553.  Do  any  other  landlords  do  so  in  Kildare  ? — 
No ; I do  not  know  of  any  other. 

1554.  I suppose  the  land  is  principally  grass  ? — It 
m.  There  are  districts  in  which  there  is  a good  deal 
of  tillage,  but  the  greater  part  is  grass. 

1555.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  not  a tenant  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  ? — No  ; my  farm  adjoins  his 
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1556.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? — 211,  Irish.  Sept,  s,  isso. 

1557.  Is  it  grass  or  tillage? — Mixed.  — 

1558.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  the  county  Louth  did  the  Robertson, 
practice  exist  when  you  were  living  there  of  tenants  Esq. 
being  allowed  to  sell  their  interest  ? — Not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  I was.  In  the  northern  part  of  Louth 

it  is  the  practice  to  sell. 

1559.  I suppose  the  practice  existed  to  some  extent 
there  ? — It  did.  On  certain  estates  it  was  allowed, 
but  not  on  others. 

1560.  You  employ  a considerable  number  of  la- 
bourers, I presume  ? — Six  or  eight. 

1561.  Do  they  reside  on  your  farm? — Well, 
latterly  I have  had  houses  built  for  them.  Before 
that  I had  to  feed  them  in  my  house,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  annoyance  of  feeding  them  in  the  house 
I gave  up  tillage  a good  deal  for  some  time.  Latterly 
I have  increased  my  tillage  again,  and  I have  had  a 
couple  of  houses  built  for  them,  with  Government 
money,  borrowed  by  my  landlord. 

1562.  Have  the  labourers  any  land  ? — No,  nothing 
but  a garden.  I think  the  system  does  not  work  well 
of  giving  labourers  land. 

1563.  You  think  it  better  not  to  give  them  land  ? 

—I  do. 

1564.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  late  years  in 
the  wages  of  labour  in  your  district? — No;  wages 
have  rather  come  down  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

1565.  That  is  from  the  distress,  I suppose? — Yes. 

Many  labourers  who  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  England  in  the  harvest  season  are  not  doing 
so  latterly.  They  try  now  to  go  to  America  if  they  go 
anywhere. 

1566.  Are  your  own  labourers  bound  to  work  for 
you  every  day  ? — They  are  bound  to  work  every  day 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  house.  They  are  at 
liberty,  to  leave  me  on  a week’s  notice,  and  I am 
at  liberty  to  dispense  with  their  services.  I do  not 
confine  them,  and  I do  not  confine  myself. 

1567.  What  wages  do  you  give  them  when  em- 
ployed for  you? — 9s.  per  week. 

1568.  As  a general  rule,  do  they  earn  9s.  a week 
the  whole  year-round? — Yes.  I should  mention  that 
the  house  is  part  of  their  wages.  They  get  9s.  a 
week,  wet  and  dry,  as  it  is  called.  I find  that  plan 
to  answer  very  well,  and  when  I have  a vacancy  I 
have  plenty  of  applicants  always.  At  the  same  time 
I find  it  saves  me  a good  deal  of  money,  as  compax-ed 
with  the  plan  of  feeding  them  in  the  house,  and  it  is 
much  more  convenient.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  give  them  6s.  or  7s.  a week  and  their  board 
besides,  which  I consider  costs  more  than  my  plan ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  are  more  contented 
with  my  plan  of  giving  them  wages,  and  living  in 
houses  of  their  own.  1 have  one  family  of  three 
working  men — a father  and  two  sons.  They  earn  27 s. 
a week  between  them,  and  live  in  one  house,  paying 
no  rent,  so  that  they  live  very  comfortably. 

1569.  Baron  Dowse. — They  have  a house  and 
garden? — Yes.  And  besides  I give  to  each  house 
1,000  running  yards  of  potato  drill  after  harvest  and 
let  them  take  their  chance  of  the  crop.  I find  that  this 
arrangement  satisfies  both  parties — it  satisfies  me  and 
it  satisfies  them,  and  answers  much  better  than  the 
plan  of  feeding  them  in  the  house. 

Adjourned  till  next  morning. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Sept.  4, 1880. 


Charles  U. 
Townsliend, 
Esq. 


FOURTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4th,  1880. 

Present:— The  Rio-ht' Hori.  the  Earl  of  BessbOrough,  Chairman ; Ri'ght  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrouqh  Kavanagh,  Esq,,  D.L., . William  Shaw,  Lscj.,  m.p. 

Charles  Oniacke  Townshend,  esip,  examined. 


1570.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— -What  is  your  profession-?  f 
— I am  a land  agent. 

1571.  What  length  of  experience  have  you  had  ?— 

About  thirty  years.  . ''  " 

1572;  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  in  -what 
counties  you  have  the  management  of  estates  ?^Well,  .- 
in  Ulster — in  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and  ■ 
Cavan;  arid  out  of  Ulster,  in  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare;:  ■ 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 

1573:  Then  I may  say  your  experience  extends  . 
pretty  generally  over  the  country  ?— Yes ; my  ®&-w 
perience  extends  outside  of:  these  counties  also.  : x'«m 

1574.  I believe  you  are  prepared  to  offer  evidence 
as 1 regards -'the  practical  working  • of:  the  system  of:  . 
Government  valuation  of  land  ; and  perhaps  the  better  to 
way  for  me  would  bo  to  leave  you  to  yourself  to  make 
your  statement? — I have  made  use  of  the  Government— 
valuation— -Griffith’s  valuation  as  it  is  commonly 
called-— sinee  the  time  of  its: publication.  Before  that-  j 
I had  made  use  of  the  townland.  valuation,  so  that:  Ii ... 
am  practically  conversant  with  the  working  of  both;  a ■ 
When  commencing  life  ! .practised  as  an  engineer,  so 
that  I have  a facility: for -working  with  maps.  When  . 

I am  appointed  agent  over -a  property,  the  first  thing 
I do  is  to  gefcthe  Ordnance :map,  and  the  Government- 
valuation,  and  I have  frequently  accompanied'  pro-:.; 
prietors  over  their  estates/ "especially  English  pro- 
prietors,"coming  to -the  country,. and  have  been  able,, 
from  the  accurate  information,  supplied  from;  that-, 
source,  to  tell  them  more  of  their,  properties-than  .they, 
had  known  themselves,  m I find,  the  valuation,  of  great , • 
value,  more  particularly  a as  regards  -the  • maps.  I 
brought  one  or  two  of  them  with  me  with  . their  re- 
ferences (produced).  I get  ; these  at  the  Valuation 
Office,  giving  the  names  of  the  townlands,  and  all  the 
detailed  information  in  reference  itorthis  map  is  given. 
Each  holding  marked  with  a red  .boundary  is  a lot. 
belonging  to  a tenant,  and  here  is  the  reference,  giving 
the  townland,  the  occupier,  the. immediate. lessor,  the  . 
nature  of  the  premises,  the  area  of  the  premises,  ithe;.; 
valuation  of  the  land,  and:  of  the  houses  and  the- 
total -of  the  two:  This  is.  wonderfully  accurate  as 

a map,  but  as  a . measure  of  value,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  does  ■ not  pretend  to  be  correct.  • It  was 
originally  made,  as  a basis- for  .taxation,  and  I.  would 
be  glad  to  be  permitted -to  refer  to  some  of  the  . earlier- 
Acts  of  .Parliament,:  bearing  ..upon  the  • valuation 
question,  if  the  Commission  would  permit  me.  The 
first- Act,  that  I am  aware- of  in  this  country,  was 
the:  Act  of  1826.  The  object  of  that  Act  was  to  form, 
a uniform  basis  for  the  assessment- of  county  cess  and- 
Grand  Jury  charges,  there  being  no  poor  rate  at  the 
time.  It  bore  date  1826,  and  from  Sir  Richard 
Griffith’s  evidence  in  1 844,  it  appears  ;that  the  valua- . 
tion-  under  -it  did  not  commence  until  1830.  There- 
was. a scale  of  prices  laid-  down  in  that  Act,  of  which; 
I have  the  particulars  to  give  the  Commission. 

1575.  The  O’ConorDon. — Itliink  wohaveliad these; 
fi  mires  in  evidence  before  us.  from  Mr., -Ball  Greene,  as 
to  the  scale  of  prices? — That  being  so,  I may  mention 
that  in  1826, 1836,  and  1846,  there  were  bills  brought 
in  and  passed  in  which  the  scales  of  prices  were  all 
similar.  The  valuation  of  1826  and  1836  referred  to 
comity  cess  apportionment  solely.  In  1846,  the  poor 
law  having -been  established,  a bill  was  brought  iu  in 
which  there  was  a dual  valuation  directed,  one  to 
complete  the  townland  valuation,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  perfected,  and  the  other  in  these  same 
counties  and  towns  to  make  a tenement  valuation  for 
the  purposes  of  the  poor  rate,  a dual  system.  That 
was  found.,  cumbrous  in  working,  and  the  Tenement 
Valuation  Act  of  1852  was  adopted. 


-1576.  BaronDowsE.— ' That  is. the  one.  now  in  forced  . 
That  is  the  Act  now"  in  force.  It  had  m-scale  ca- 
prices different  -from  the  previous  scales.:  There  .was 
a power  given  in  that  Act  to  the  .Commissioner,  to 
adjust  the  preceding  valuation. toothe  SGale.ofithe.  Act  , 
of;  1852,  -which  was  accordingly:  done..:  .The  Act.., 
passed  in-"  1852,:  and,  in  the  following  , year  they- 
published  several, of  the  valuations. by  counties.  It,:, 
is  -not  to  be  supposed  that-  these  were  valued,-, within:; 
that  time,  they  were  merely  corrected . within  that , 
time.--  In  the  following  year,,  1854,  the  valuation  of 
Dublin  City  '.was  published,  in  1S5 5 .some : counties  . 
were  published,  and  so  on  up  to  1864.  . In  Sir  , 
Richard- Griffith’s  evidence  he  -refersu.too  au mistake 
that,  was;  made  -inl-tlie -Act-of  51852.-  He  uses -.the 
words,.  “ The-Act  was  wrong.’!.  Hp  . refers -there,  to :a 

• direction  that  -all  rates 1 , and  taxes  should  .be  deducted 
from.the  valuation-before  publication. . . That,  includes 
the  proportion  that,  the  ^landlord  should. Bear  as  well  ; . 
as  .-the  portion-that.-tlie  tenantshould  bear, -and  so.  far 
the  Act  was  wrong.  I can  refer  to  Sir  Richard 
Griffith’s  .authority  dor- that  statement.  . The  valuation 
of -all  these  counties  was  made  .about  the  famine  time,  . < 

. when,  the  poor  rates  were  excessively  .high,,  amounting  , 
; in.one,  year  to,  two  millions.  . He..states,  that  it.  was. 

:.  during  that-  period  -he-  made  t a valuation.  - of  these  .. 
counties,  and  he  was  directed  to  deduct  the  full  poor  , 
rate  from  his  valuation-  to --arrive  at  - the  valuation 
; supposed  to  be  made  under  the- scale  of - the  Act. - 
. So-far-as  that  poor  rate  exceeds -the.  poor  rate>  for.  the - 
, last  five  or 'ten-years,  so-  far  the  deduction  then. made  - 
. is  in  excess  - of  the- deduction-  that-  should  now  be  , 
made,,or  that  he  would  make  if  he  were  - again  called  ... 
upon- ..to-  -make  a valuation.-  That  is  an  element  of 
distortion  in  the  valuation.  - 

1577v  • Do  you  ■ think  that  the  present  Government 
valuation  is  any  assistance  at  all  to  a .person  . in 
, fixing  the  rent  of  a farm-  ?^-I  think  the  valuation  is 
of -use -to  a person  knowing  the  -value  of  land;  • Iff  ■ 
i you  go  down  upon-  the  land-  you,  can  ■ ascertain  • how . 
much  per  cent,  you  may  add  upon  a farm,  and  you  will  ■ 

- find  that,  in  that  and -the  neighbouring  townlands, you 
-may  add  probably  a similar  per-centage.  That  would  • 
... be-  possibly  a -district  that  one  man  had  under-  him 

> when  the  valuation  was  made.  --But  it  is.  not  fair  to 
..say.,  that-  in  one  1 place  you  may  add  25  per- 
cent,  to  Griffith’s;  valuation,  and  the  same  in  another 
place,  fifty  miles  off.  Speaking  .broadly- for.  .the 
whole  of  Ireland  I- would  say  that,  in  mixed-  arable 
i and  pasture  land  somewhere- about  25  or  30  per  cent, 
should  be  added.  _ 

1578.  -To  come  up  to  -the  fair-letting  value? — To 
bring  -the  fair  letting,  value.  --In-  pasture  lands  I ■ 
know  land  let  at  -100  per-  cent.1 -over  .Griffith, -and 

■ cheaply  let.  I know -land  let -at  twice  that  over- 

- Griffith,  and,  not- .deal';-  In  mountain  districts -land 

• • is  let  at-  500  per  cent.-  over-Griffith’s  valuation; 

1579.  For  what  purpose?— Mountain-grazing.  .This 

was  caused  by  the  want  of  experience  on  - the  part  of 
the- valuator,  of  what  sueh-.lands  were  reillly  worth.  - 1- 
speak  now  as  to  parts  of  Kerry. 

1580.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
immense  demand  there  was  some  time  ago  for  store 
cattle  in  England  raised  the  value  of  mountain 
grazing?— Increased  the  value  of  all  lands  upon  winch 
these  cattle  were  raised,  whether  wild  mountain  lands 
or  pasture  lands.  The  prices  of  meat  and  buttei 
practically  doubled  between  1852  and  the  ^presen 
period.  Of  course,  assuming  Sir  Richard  Griffiths 
valuation  to  have  been  relatively  fair  when  it  was 
made  (which  I will  show  the  Commission  it  was  not/, 
it  could  not  pretend  to  be,  fair  now,  prices  having 
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. . altered  considerably  and  altered  unequally.  As 
regards  its  not  being  relatively  fair  at  the  time  it  was 
. .‘  published,  it  was  commenced  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
at  a time  of  depression.  With  .the  poor  rates  amounting 
in  one  year,  the  worst  year,  to  two  millions.  They 
then  proceeded  gradually  northwards,  and,  although  it 
would  be  supposed  that  valuing  upon  the  same  scale  of 
;i  prices,  the  -valuation  would  be  relatively  the  same  in 
the  north  as  in  the  south,  the  fact  is  otherwise.  ■ Sir 

• -Richard  Griffith  admits  that,  and  -Mr.  Ball  - Greene. 
As  they  passed  northward,  the  valuation  being  only 
completed  in  -1864,  -the.  times  had  improved,  the 

—poor  rates  were1  reduced  in  poundage  rate,  and  the 
a valuation  is  nearer  to  the  fair  value  in  the  north  than 
it  is  in  the  south.  The  Commission;  will  find,  upon 
their  tour,  that,-  in  the  north;  lands  are  let  for  from 
10  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  over  Griffith.  In  the  south 

• they  will  sometimes  find  them  let  at  as  much  as  100 
-percent,  over  Griffith.  According  to  my  judgment 

the  Commission  should  not  infer  that  the  landlords  of 
•the  south  charge  more  for  their  land  than  the  landlords 
of  the  north.  It  is  a question  of  value  all  through  and 

• Griffith’s-valuation,  -is  mot-fair  as  a test  between  north 
and  south. 

1581.  Baron  Dowse. — What  you  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Commissioners  is  that  because  they  find  a farm 
. in  the  north  let  at  25  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion, and  a farm  in  the  south  let  at  75  per  cent,  over 
it,  there  is  no  reason  to  say  that  one  man  is  over 
rented  rather  than  the  other  % — Precisely. 

1582.  That  is  what  Mr.  Ball  Greene  said? — I was 
. anxious  to  maintain  it  from  a different  standpoint — 

from  that  of  one  conversant  with  land  for  thirty  years, 
and  making  use  of  that  valuation,  and  who,  if  I would 
undertake  it,  would  have  been  employed  as  a valuator 
of  land.  I did  not  undertake  it ; I declined  it ; but  I 
speak  with  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

1583.  How  many  thousands  a year  of  rent  do  you 
collect  in  round  numbers  ? — Somewhere  towards 
£100,000  a year,  I believe.  My  knowledge  extends 
from  North  to  South. 

1584  Then  from  practical  experience  you  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  you  have  mentioned,  comparing  the 
North  with  .the  South  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1585.  Mr.  John  Ball  Greene  said  the  other  day  that 

in  the  North,  in  addition  to  the  valuation  being  later 
in  point,  of  time,  there  was  more  taken  out  of  the 
land  by  the  tenant  there  than  by  a tenant  in  the  South 
— is  that  your  experience  ? — My  experience  is  that  the 
people  of  Ulster,  excluding  Donegal 

1586.  Excluding  what  I used  to  call  “ Ultramon- 
tane Donegal,”  that  is,  Donegal  beyond  the  mountains ; 
but  you  would  not  exclude  the  barony  of  Raphoe  ? — 
Just  so;  excluding  the  mountains  of  Donegal,  that 
they  are  a different  race  of  people  almost.  In  Ulster 
you  have  thrift— Scotch  thrift— — 

1587.  And  some  English  thrift  ? — Not  far  from 
Belfast  the  country  looks  like  an  English  county. 

1588.  You  have  a good  deal  of  English  people  in 
Tyrone  too  ? — Yes.  You  have  in  Ulster  the  flax  culture, 
which,  when  judiciously  carried  on,  is  a most  paying 
crop ; £50  an  acre  I have  known  to  be  made  from  flax. 
You  have  there  the  flax  manipulation  for  the  young 
hands.  You  have  the  after  treatment  of  flax — 
all  tending  to  giving  employment,  and  to  thrift.  There 
ls  an  amount  produced  out  of  the  soil  there  that,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  produced  in  the  South.  There  is 
more  tillage,  I would  say,  in  Ulster  than  in  the  other 
provinces. 

1589.  Does  that  account,  then,  for  the  valuation 
there  being  higher  to  some  extent  ? — To  some  extent. 

1590.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  it  is  higher  to  some 
extent,  that  a man  in  the  North  is  valued  on  his  own 
improvements  and  his  own  industry,  as  compared  with 
his  Southern  brother  1 — I think  it  is  unjust  to  the  State 
the  position  the  valuation  is  in ; for  in  the  South  the 
proprietors  escape  the  income-tax  which  is  paid  by 
proprietors  in  the  North. 


1591.  They-esoape  paying-  the  same’  amount'  of 
income-tax;  is  that  what  you- mean  T^^^JThey  do  -not 
. pay  th  e-  same  /proportion  relatively”  to -their-  income.- 

1592.  Because  it  'is  -valued  low-?— Because  it  is 
valued  low.  . The  -compensation  for  disturbance  elauso 
in  the  Land  Act  compensates -the  tenant  according  to 
his  valuation.  Now,  if  it  be  fair  in-  the  - North  to  have 
the  valuation  nearer  to  the  rent;  it-  is  unjust-in  the 
South  to  have  the  valuation-  so  much  -below  the  rent ; 
because  the  -tenant  gets  more  -when-  he- is  compen- 
sated on  the  -valuation -than  the  man  in  ' the  North 
would  get  ;•  whereas  if  it  be  fair  to  have  the  valuation 
so  low  in  the  South;  it  is  unfair  to  have  it  high  in  the 
North. 

1593.  Chairman. — The  -valuation  is ' taken  as -the 
basis  of  compensation  ?— The -basis -on-  which  the  num- 
ber of  years  compensation  the  tenant  is  to  get-is  assessed 
is  taken  upon  the  scale  of  his  poor-law  valuation. 
Thus,  if  a tenant  in  Limerick  be- valued  at  £10  a year, 
his  rent  might  be  £25.  He  is  entitled,1  if  the  chair- 
man sees  fit  to  give  it  to  him,  to  seven-  times  the  £25, 
beside  his  improvements. 

1594.  Baron  Dowse. — Tliatis  in  assessing  the  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  ? — Yes. 

1595.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  that  compensation 
for  disturbance  is  based  on  the  rent,  not  on  the  valua- 
tion ? — It  is  based  on  the  valuation  to  measure  the 
tenant’s  position  in  the  scale,  but  he  gets  so  many 
years  of  the  . rent  he  pays  into  his  pocket,  when 
his  position  in  the  scale  is  fixed ; whereas  in  Ulstei-, 
where  the  valuation  is  nearly  the  full  value,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tenant  would  not  be  so  good  on  the  scale. 
You  have  in  the  South,  owing  TYwhaOlmve’men- 
tioned,  rents  of  £25  paid  when  men  are  only  valued 
at  £10. 

1596.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Would  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
the  rent  might  be  tod  high  in  the  south  in  proportion 
to -the  north?— It  .does  not  follow  that  the  rent  in  the 
south  is  a fair  rent.  My  impression  of  the- rents  that 
I speak  of  is  that  the  rents  in  the  south  are  as  fail-  as 
rents  in  the  north  at  15  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 

1597.  That  is  the  very  point ; that  is  your  opinion  ? 
— I am  giving  my  opinion. 

1598.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  you  mean  to  say 
is  that  the  tenant  in  the  south,  if  he  be  evicted  by  the 
landlord,  and  awarded  compensation  for  disturbance, 
gets  seven  times  the  rent  which  he  is  paying,  and  which 
may  be  50  or  100  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

1599.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  may  be  an  exorbitant  rent? 
— May  be  an  exorbitant  rent. 

1600.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  that  the  man  in  the 
north  would  only  get  four  or  five  times  his  rent  in 
consequence  of  his  valuation  being  nearer  to  the  rent? 
— That  was  it.  The  working  of  the  valuation  as  it 
stands  is,  that  under  that  scale  a tenant  in  the  south 

- gets  more  compensation  than  a tenant  in  the  north. 

1601.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  he  has  been  paying  more? 
— If  he  was  not  paying  more  he  would  not  get  more, 
but  his  paying  more  pounds  per  year  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  more  than  the  value  of  what  he  has  in  return. 
Another  way  in  which  it  works  is  this.  All  the  poor 
rates  are  paid  by  the  proprietor  on  holdings  rated  at 
or  under  £4,  and  under  the  Act  of  1870,  in  the  case 
of  new  tenancies  Similarly  valued,  all  the  county  cess 
too.  The  valuation  being  very  low  in  the  south,  the 
tenants  in  the  south  escape  better  than  tenants  in  the 
north.  I wish  to  bring  out  the  discrepancy,  as  I may 
call  it  in  the  working  of  the  valuation  as  it  exists. 

1602.  Chairman. — But  as  they  are  all  paid  on  the 
same  scale  in  the  north  and  south,  they  are  not  rela- 
tively injured  by  the  difference  of  valuation? — They 
are,  because  the  man  in  the  south  is  valued'  mhcli 
lower,  and  the  lower  you  are  valued  on  the  scale  the 
more  you  will  get. 

1603.  You  mean  in  comparison  between  the  north 
and  the  south ; then  your  opinion  is  that  they  are 
valued  unfairly  as  between  the  one  and  the  other  ? — 
Not  relatively  fairly. 

1604.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  not  all  this  o-o  to  show 
that  there  ought  to  be  a new  valuation,  and  that  is 
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only  pertinent  to  our  inquiry  so  far  as  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  scale  in  the  Land  Act  works  improperly  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  a true  valuation,  and 
also  that  this  valuation  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a test  of 
rent,  without  understanding  the  facts  of  the  case  ? — I 
felt  anxious  that  the  Commission  should  have  on 
record,  before  their  journey  to  the  country,  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  facts  as  regards  the  present  position 
of  Griffith’s  valuation,  because  an  opinion  is  held  by 
many  that  land  should  be  let  at  Griffith’s  valuation, 
and  that  that  would  be  a fair  rent.  I know  cases 
where  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a fair  rent,  and  I know 
cases  where  500  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a 
fair  rent.  You  would  do  an  injustice  if  you  said 
Griffith  is  to  be  taken  as  a standard.  A great  many 
tenants  that  would  be  entitled  to  votes  also  in  the 
south  have  not  got  them,  because  their  valuation  is  so 
low. 

1605.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  fact  a re-valuation  would 
be  like  lowering  the  franchise  ? — It  would.  It  would 
enfranchise  a good  many  people  that  have  not  now  the 
parliamentary  franchise.  I prepared  this  table 
(produced)  as  regards  value  of  produce  from  the  valu- 
ation of  1852  to  1877,  showing  the  increase  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  :• — 

Table  showing  the  Scale  of  Prices  of  Agricultural 
Produce  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1852,  Mr.  J.  Ball 
Greene’s  Evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1869,  and  the  Bill  of  1877,  respectively, 
and  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  each 
species  of  produce  between  1852  and  1877. 


This  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  prices  from  1852  to 
1877,  the  per-centage  of  increase  of  each  article 
of  produce  is  shown  in  the  last  column,  amounting  to 
97  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  beef,  85  per  cent,  in  butter, 
in  mutton  82  per  cent,  and  in  pork  60  per  cent. 

1606.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  would  not  be  correct  in 
1879  1 — The  variations  in  1879,  to  my  surprise,  is  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  supposed. 

1607.  You  do  not  bring  store  cattle  into  account 
nor  sheep ; you  only  bring  in  mutton  and  beef? — Well, 
you  always  deal  with  the  article  that  is  sent  into  the 
market  for  final  sale.  I give  you  the  official 
evidence  upon  the  question. 

160S.  But  store  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  sent  into 
the  market  for  sale  ? — I take  them  as  beef  and  mutton. 

1609.  Would  it  not  make  a very  great  difference  if 
you  could  estimate  the  prices  of  these  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  store  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs? — Yes; 
but  they  are  very  high  again  now.  Prices  fluctuate. 
Store  cattle  did  fall  fifty  shillings  a head  last  year. 

1610.  And  since  1877  they  fell  considerably? — 
They  are  up  again  to  very  nearly  what  they  were. 

1611.  But  last  year  they  were  very  different? — 
Last  year  they  were  practically  unsaleable  for  a time. 

1612.  In  fact  they  were  raised  at  a loss  ? — Last  year 
was  a falling  year,  and  a falling  year  is  always  a losing- 


year.  There  is  a change  now,  and  I am  aware,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  in  the  market  recently  the 
demand  has  increased  and  prices  are  not  very  far  from 
what  they  were  the  year  before  last. 

1613.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  take  an  average  of 
the  years  ? — Undoubtedly,  a five  years  average. 

1614.  Don’t  you  think  in  looking  at  the  case  fairly 
you  ought  to  bring  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  ? — All  agricultural  produce. 

1615.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I understand  Mr.  Towns- 
hend’s  argument  to  be,  you  donVgo  into  the  prices  of 
articles  until  they  are  brought  into  the  market  for  final 
sale,  that  is,  for  killing,  and  you  don’t  care  to  follow  out 
the  other  stages  of  dealing  in  them  ? — These  are  the 
intermediate  profits  of  the  people  who  deal  with  store 
cattle,  but  the  test  as  taken  by  the  State  is  the  ultimate 
price  in  the  market. 

1616.  Chairman. — But  that  does  notaffect  the  large 
class  who  never  go  to  the  extent  of  fattening  cattle  for 
sale  as  beef  and  mutton  ? — It  affects  them  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  the  prices  given  for  the  store  cattle  raised  by 
these  people  were  so  enormous,  that  the  profit  to 
the  man  finishing  the  cattle  was  comparatively  small. 
Now  it  is  nearer  to  a sound  system,  and  reduced  as  the 
prices  for  store  cattle  now  are,  they  are  far  beyond  what 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  far  beyond  the  scale 
laid  down  in  Griffith — eighty  per  cent,  beyond. 

1617.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  trade 
in  store  cattle  is  a very  large  trade  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

16 IS.  And  that  the  rent  paying  power  of  the  tenant 
in  the  south  and  west  depends  a good  deal  on  the  prices 
for  store  cattle  ? — Yes ; a good  deal. 

1619.  Therefore,  in  estimatingthe  rent-paying  power 
of  a tenant  you  must  estimate  that  as  an  element  in  the 
calculation  ? — Undoubtedly  so. 

1620.  And  so  with  sheep  ? — So  with  sheep. 

1621.  And  so  with  store  pigs  ? — All  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 

1622.  Because  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land unfortunately  is  not  worth  the  finished  article  to 
anything  like  the  extent  it  is  carried  on  in  the  imma- 
ture article? — There  is  a large  amount  of  trade  in 
finished  cattle. 

1623.  There  is  from  Dublin,  but  not  from  Cork  or 
Waterford,  or  Limerick,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  We 
consumers  know  unpleasantly  for  our  pockets  that 
prices  remain  what  a seller  would  call,  very  good  still. 

1624.  Chairman.- -The  butchers  do  not  vary  the 
prices  very  much  according  to  the  price  of  beasts?— 
No,  my  lord,  only  with  time.  I have  here  a return  of 
the  prices  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  from  1830  to 
1879,  compiled  specially  for  the  Irish  Farmers’  Gazette, 
by  the  editor,  and  it  deals  with  all  binds  of  produce. 

1625.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  by  the  year  or  in  ave- 
rages of  five  years?— Every  year  from  1830  to  1879, 
of  course,  in  any  valuation  that  ever  is  made,  the  State 
takes  an  average  of  five  years,  or  perhaps  more.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  take  1874,  which  was  one  of  the 
dearest  years  we  ever  had,  and  it  would  be  equally 
unfair  to  take  1879  which  was  a falling  year.  The 
average,  of  course,  must  be  taken  in  all  these  cases. 

1626.  Chairman. — Is  that  return  taken  out  of 
Thom’s  Directory? — It  is  taken  from  the  Farmers' 
Gazette  for  fifty  years  prices. 

1627.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  it  be  well  to 
have  it  put  in  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? Have  you 
any  means  of  stating  that  you  consider  it  a reliable  re- 
turn ? You  don’t  know  what  these  prices  are  taken 
from  ? — I do  not,  further  than  the  information  sug- 
gested in  the  heading  to  the  table.  The  Farmers 
Gazette  is  generally  pretty  accurate  in  these  things. 

{The  following  return  was  handed  in.) 
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PRICES  OF  IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE— 1830  to  1879. 

Compiled  specially  for  the  “ Irish  Farmers’  Gazette,”  by  the  Editor. 

The  following  Tables  show  the  range  of  prices  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  the  Irish  Markets,  from  1S30  to  1879 
both  yeai-s  mcludecl  These  prices  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  market  reports  published  in  the  Farmers'  Gazette. 
For  the  prices  m 1830  and  1840'we  are  indebted  to  the  files  of  Saunders'  News-Letter 

The  pieces  of  Grain  ere  those  of  the  Dublin  Market.  Whete  only  one  quotation  is  given  for  a yea,-  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  Dublin  Gazette,  or  other  official  source  of  information. 

The  prices  of  Flax  are  taken  from  reports  of  markets  in  Ulster,  chiefly  Armagh  and  Belfast. 

The  prices  of  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Potatoes,  Wool,  Hay,  and  Straw,  are  Dublin  prices. 

Eggs— The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  rates  current  during  the  summer  months  in  the  Dublin  market 
The  prices  of  Milch  Cows,  two-year-old  and  one-year-old  Cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  country  fairs, 
held  durmg  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  each  year,  and  published  in  the  Farmers'  Gazette.  The  prices  of  Lambs 
are  those  current  during  May  and  June  in  the  Dublin  market.  1 

The  prices  of  Butter  given  were  taken  from  reports  of  Cork  and  other  loading  butter  markets  in  Minister  and  also 
the  Dublin  market.  ’ 
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Prices  of  Irish  Agricultural  Produce— continued: 




1875. 

•1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

■1879:-  ‘ 

Remarks,  Prices  in  1879. 

Wheat,  pet  112  lbs.  . 
Oats,  ,, 

s.  d. 
9 5 
8 2 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
9 H 

l 5A 

s.  d. 
10  8 

9 0~' 

s.  d. 

s.  <1. 
8 3 
.8  0 

s.  d. 
9 6 
9.  0 

s.  d.  s'  d. 

10  0 12  0 

6 8 .10.  .6 

7 0 9 3 

\ Crop  1879.  ‘ 

Barley,  „ 

Flax,  „ 

Blitter,  „ 

8 8 
GO  0 
115  0 

88  0 
140  - 0 

8 4$ 

52  0 74  0 

110  0 154  0 

89  0 

82  0 
126  0 

52  (j 
90  0 

72  0 
15  0 

56  0 80  0 

61  -O-'l-Sb-'O- 

At-  Cork  1 st  quality  -was  quoted  as 
low  as  . 76s.  and  77 s.  in  July  and 

August. 

Beef,  „ 

70  0 

87  6 

70  0 85  0 

GO  0 

84  : 0 

65  0 

84  0 

50  O'  -80  '0 

"The'  lowest  top  price  quoted,  66s,, 
c -was  in  October. 

Mutton,  ,, 

65  4 

84  0 

76  0 98  0 

74  8 

102  8 

74  8 

98  .0 

56  0 93  4 

Top  price  in  October,  8 id.  per  lb, ; 
i9s.  id.  per  cwt. 

Pork, 

58  0 

GO  0 

51  9i 

51  0 

60  0 

46  0 

GO  0 

■ 46  0 - 57  • 0 
5 0 7 4 

Crop  1879 

Trade  very  dull  through  the  season. 

Potatoes,  „ 

3 0 

4 0 

3 6j 

1 ?I 

1 4 

1 0 

1 3 

0 9i  0 11? 

Wool,  peril).  . 
Hay,  per  112  lbs. 
Straw,  „ 

1 5 
5 6 

2 6 

6 0 
4 0 

5 0 6 6 

2 4 4 4 

3 10* 
2 0 

4 8 
3 6 

3 0 
1 2 

2 8 
9 9 

4 0‘  ' 5 0 
7 6 9 0 

j-Crop  1879. 

Eggs,  per  120,  . 
Milch  Cows,  . . . 

Two-year  old  Cattle, 
One-year  old  „ . 

Lambs,  . 

7 3 
£16 
£10 
£7 
25  0 

9 0 
£24 
£12 
£9 
42  0 

£14  £24 

£10  £16 
£5  £12 

26  0 50  0 

£16  " 
£10 
£5 
30  0 

£26 
£15 
£10 
45  0 

£15 
£10 
£6 
30  0 

£24 
£15 
£11 
48  0 

£14  £23 

‘9  £!4 

£5  £10 

22  0 50  0 
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1626a.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  you  wish  to 
mention  ?— I was  prepared  to  give  some  further  evi- 
dence about  the  valuation,  but  Mr.  Greene  I under- 
stand has  been  examined  and  he  seems  to  have  given 
the  Commission  his  views  on  the  subject  pretty  fully. 

I may  mention,  I don’t  know  whether  the  book  of 
instructions  given  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  to  his  valua- 
tors have  been  lahLbefore.  the  Commission,  it.is  one  .of  . 
the  most  interesting  books  of  the  kind  I have  ever 

read.  The  fullest  information  is  given  as  to  what  is  to 

guide  the  valuator. 

1627a.  Baron  Dowse. — That  must  be  what  Mr.  Ba.il 
Greene  referred  to  as  having  in  his  office  and  he  .said 
he  would  furnish  us  with  a copy  ? — -There  are  two. 
This  is  the  one  for  1839,  and  this  is  the  one  for 
1852.  , 

1628.  Mr.  Shaw. — Which  do  you  consider  the  most 

valuable  of  the  two  1 — The  recent  one  connected  with 
the  valuation  of  1S5  2.  (Copy  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission.) ‘ . 

1629.  Mr.  KLavanagh. — You  mention  in  the  precis 
of  your  evidence  that  you  would  like  to  refer  to  some 
points  in  the  Act  of  1852  in  reference  to  showing  how 
the  valuation  has  been  made  1 — I have  referred  to  that 
already,  that  is  the  question  of  the  deduction  of  poor- 

1630.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  had  no  experience 
of  the  valuation  while  it  was  going  on,  as  to  how  it 
was  carried  on  ? — No. 

1631.  You  do  not  know  how  far  these  instructions 
were  acted  on  in  the  actual  valuation  ? — I assume. 

1632.  You  assume  that  they  were1? — I have  no 
ground  for  thinking  otherwise. 

1,633.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  stated  I think  that  the  valu- 
ation in  the  south  was  100  per  cent  linder  the  rent  as 
compared  with  the  north  1— In  districts. 

1634.  Would  you  mention  any  of  these  districts  % — 
The  rich  pasture  lands. 

,1635.  Of  Limerick1? — Of  Limerick  and  parts  of 
Cork,  Meath,  Westmeath,  &c. 

1636. -' A hundred  per  cent.  1— And  in  Glare  in  ah 
j excessive  degree.  I think  Clare  is  the  most  extreme 

in  the  lowness  of  its  valuation  of  any  county  that  I 
know  in  Ireland. 

1637.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  arises  very  much 
from  the  great  competition  that  there  has  been  for 
graying  land  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cattle  for  some 
years  before  1878 ?— I think  it  is  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous profits  that  the  farmers  were  able  to  make. 

1638.  And  the  great  competition  for  farms  %— I 
don’t  think  the  competition  is  so  great  in  these  dis- 
tricts where  the  farms  are  large.  I think  the  great 
competition  for  land  is  where  the  people  are,  what  in 
my  judgment  is  too  crowded  and  the  holdings  too  small 


fora  decent  existence.  I refer  to  .Roscommon,  and 
Sligo  more  particularly,  with  which  I am  also  ac- 
quainted. 

1639.  That  would  not  apply  though  to  the  south,  to 
Clare  for  instance  1 — No,  and  there  there  is  not  the 
same  competition  for  land.  Farms  very  seldom  change 
hands.  Within  a period  of  twenty  years  when  I think 
back  upon  it,  it  is  -marvellous  how  few  farms  have 
changed  hands  in  my  experience. 

1640.  But  the  rents  must  have  been  raised  con-- 
siderably  within  the  period  since  the  valuation?— 
Rents  in  my  experience  have  been  very'  little  raised. 

1641.  On  these  farms? — And  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience extends,  through  the  counties  that  I am  con- 
versant with,  I believe  that  where  rents  have  been 
raised  is  in  districts  where  the  holdings  are  very  small. 
I believe  that  in  the  case  of  large  farms  the  rents  are 
low,  and  I think  the  tendency  is  to  show  that  it  is  so, 
because  the  tenants  are  asking  that  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom  should  be  extended  to  the  south.  Now  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom  means  some  kind  of  sale- 
able interest  which;  they  would  not  possess  if  a farm 
was  not  worth  more  than  they  are  paying  for  it. 

1642.  Baron  Dowse. — But  does  not  the  Ulster  ten- 
ant-right custom  mean  a saleable  interest  in  land,  held 
at  a fair  and  reasonable.  rept?^-Yes. 

1643.  Mr.  Shaw.— If  they  are  paying  100  per  cent, 
over  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  don’t  you  think  it  is 
rather  the  presumption  that  they  are  paying  too  high 
a rent? — Certainly  not.  ' 

1644.  As  an  ordinary  mode  of  living  for  fanner’s, 
not  as  a speculation  for  cattle  raising? — Certainly  not-. 
There  is  precisely  the  deception  that  there  is  upon  the 
minds  of  those  that  do  not  understand  the  working  ot 
the  thing.  Griffith’s  valuation  is 'utterly  fallacious, 
and  While  thirty-three  per  cent.  is.  about  what  it  is 
thought  would  be  added  to  the  valuation  of  Ireland 
if  there  was  a new  valuation,'  I know  districts  where 
they  would  not  add  five  per  cent.,  and  I know  districts 
where  if  they  clidjusti'pe  they,  would  add  100  per  cent. 

_ It  is  a question  of  produce. and  what  the  land  yi#?.  _ 

1645.  Chairman.— When  you  say  that  Griffiths 
valuation  is  fallacious,  you  mean  as  a basis  of  valuation 
of  rent? — Yes;  or  of  Imperial  taxation. 

1646.  Baron  Dowse.— In  consequence,  of  the  way  it 
.was  originally  undertaken,  beginning  in  bad  tunes  in 
the  south  and  going  on  to  the  north,  and  deducting 
poor  rate  which  was  higher  than  it  is  now  ^VY  e\ a t 
another  element  is  that  the  valuation  occupied  a 
twenty-five  years,  from  1840  to  1865.  I hope  that  u 
the  Government  should  at  any  time  see  fit  to  bring 

a bill  for  the  revaluation  of  Ireland,  that  they  i 
say  divide  it  into  provinces  and,  let  the  valuation  go 
simultaneously  in  them. 
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1647.  It  ought  to  be  done  contemporaneously  through 
the  country  ?- — And  it  ought  to  be  done  within  a 
couple  or  three  years.  It  will  cost  no  more  to  employ 
twice  as  many  hands  to  do  it  within  a reasonable  time 
than  if  it  were  to  drag  on  for  years. 

1648.  In  fact  if  you  go  on  making  the  valuation- for 
twenty-five  years,  it  is  the  difference  between  a man 
insuring  his  life  at  twenty-five  and  insuring  it  at  fifty  1 
_It  is  utterly  absurd  to  occupy  twenty  -years  in  making 
a valuation  of  the  kind.  It  ought-  to  i be  completed 
within  a couple  of  years.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  that 
I have  referred  to  were  dated.  1826,  1836,  1846,  and 
1852.  Since  1852  there. has  been  mo  change  made  in 
the  valuation  of  land  in  Ireland.  . I might  call  the. 


1654..  Put  under  the  Ulster  custom  the  raising 
of  rent  is  a very  unusual  thing.  Do  you  think  prices 
alone  are  a test  for  raising  rents,  that  that  is  a 
chief  element?— Certainly  not. 

1 655.  Therefore  you  would  not,  because  prices  now 
are  higher  than  prices  ten  years  ago,  you  would  not 
therefore  raise  the  rents?— I should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  various  elements  ' that  one  ought  to 
consider,  locality,,. market,  elevation,  means  of  com- 
munication. For  instance,  since  - the  valuation  of 
1853  was  made  I -don’t  know  how  many  millions  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  opening  up  the  country 
with  railways  that,  has,  tended  to  anise-  the  value  of 
distant  lands,  just  as  our  improved  shipping  has 


attention  of  the  Commission  to  .this,  that  that  valuation  > brought  the  produce  of  America  to  our  shores  and 
was  made  at  a time  of  depression,  and  that  the  valua-  raised  , the  value  cf  lands-  in  America,  - and  equalized 
tore  were  bound  to  exclude  from  their  consideration  all  prices  in  that  way. 

improvements- made  within  the  seven  years, preceding  1656.  And  the  - habits  of  the  people  : the  people 
the  date  on  which  they- were  on.  the  ground.-  That  - have  to,  pay  more  now  for  labour • have  you  considered 
valuation  was  published  from  1853  to- 1864.  Since  that  that  ? — I have  considered  that  question  very  anxiously, 
date  millions  of  money  have  been  . laid  out  on  the  land  They  have  to  pay- more  for  labour,  hut  there  are  two 
by  the  landlords  or  by  the  tenants,  and  the  valuation  elements  .that  must  be  taken  into  consideration-  when 
has  never  been  altered.  Another  element  of  distortion,  that  question  as  considered,  one  is  the  improved 
The -valuation  of  land  has- not  been  altered,  tlie-valua-  machinery  that  is  now  in  use,-  labour  savin"  machinery 
tion  of  houses  is  altered  year  by-year.  If: a house. is  • 1657.  Not  for  small  farmers ?— Not  for  the  smali  - 
, tllQ  reviser,  as  he  is  called,  goes  out  the  next  year,  people  in  the  west  that  I have  spoken  of,  but  -through- 
on  getting  notice  and  raises  the  valuation,  or  fixes  the  out  Ireland, , We  have  as  large  holdings  as  there- are 


valuation  of  the  house.  If  a house  be  levelled  he 
strikes  it  out.  If  land  be  doubled  in  value  by  im- 
provements he  has  no  power  to  raise  the -value  of  that 
land  one  shilling.  The  - valuation  -of  land  at  . this 
moment  is  the  same  as  it  was  made  in  1853.  There 


England.  We  have  a large  middle  class  of  medium  • 
holdings  where  they  do  not  possess  those  implements 
and  machines, -but  a man  in  a district-  buys  ,one  and 
hires  it  out. 


1658.  The  farmer  then  has  to  pay  largely  for  it?— - 
ought  to  be  in  my  judgment;  some  fixed  date, for  there-  The  farmer-  pays  for.  it,  but  he  gets  his  corn  cut  in  a - 
valuation  of  land.  Fourteen  years  was  . the  . time  that  - day  when-it  is  fine*  he  can  thresh  it  and  sell  it  at  once  . - 
was  named  in  the  Act  of  -1852.  _ and  on  the  whole  transaction  he  saves  considerably’ 

lu4J.  J3aron  Dowse.  — If  the  valuation  were  and  it  is  because  he  saves  lie  does  it. 

revised  or  a new  valuation  made,  . -as  you  suggest,  1659.  Because  he  cannot  get -labour  as  he  used? 

that  would  be  of  great  iise,  if  it  was- done  on. proper  - Because  he  cannot  get  -labour*  and  because  he  would  also- - 
principles,  great  use  as  a guide  to  rent,  would  it  or-  rather  use  the  machinery..  Another:  consideration  in 
would  it  not  ?— I see -elements  of  difficulty  as  regards  • my  judgment  is,  Ireland  contains  about  twenty -millions  - 
that  question  at  the  present  time  if  it  were -taken  as  a of-acres  in  round  numbers,,  of  winch  five  millions  are 
rentvalue,  becauseitisheld  that  the -tenant  has  improved  - mountain,  moor,  or  water,  waste  in  one  way  or  another 
the  land  largely,  and  the  valuator  is  bound  - to  put  a leaving  the  fifteen  millions- arable  and  pasture,  and  of 
value  on  the  pi  ace- as  he -finds  it,-  including  the  improve--,  that  about- eleven  and  a.  half  millions  are  pasture, 
ments  bythe  landlord  and  the  improvements  by  the  Since  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made,  one  and  a half 
tenant,  if  there  be  any  by  either,  and  if  he  were  called  millions  of  land  in  round  numbers,  that  was  then  in  - 
upon  to  make  a rent  value,  as  far-as  I can  at- present  tillage- has  been  converted  .into  pasture;,  savin"  -labour 
^ f'fVn  be  tW°  Taluftions-  • ; -•  to- a:  very  large  extent,  cattle  eat  .and  fattened  there  • 

iboU.  1 dul-  not  suggest  he  should  make-  a rent  - are.no  labour  bills  to  pay,  and  on  that  one  and  a half 
value, _becau.se-  -it1  Occurred  -to  me; -in-  that  way,  and  t millions,  .the  .labour,  is.  enormously,  lessened,  in  fact 
JVli.  Ball  Greene  mentioned  it  also,  there  is  the  - practically  disappeared. 

tenant’s  interest  in  the  land  represented  by-his  im-  1660.  But  would  you  .-not  take  into  account  all  tho  - 
piovements,  and  the-  landlord’s,  ancl-of-  course1  the-  * habits  of  the. -people,  that,  their  food -costs  them  much 
valuator  would  value  the  whole  as-  lie  -is-  valuing,  for  more  than,  it  used*  they  have- .given  up  the  use  of  • 
e purpose  of  taxation, -imperial  or  local.-  That  would-  - potatoes  as  a-  common  food,  and  now  buy  a "reat  deal 
represent  the  then  value  of  land  without  severing  the.  of  their  food.?— I am  , happy,  to  say  the  condition- of- 


landlord’s  interest  from  the  tenant’s,  but  would  -it  -not  the.  people  has  improved. 

M a help- for  any  person  who  was  called- upon -subse-  " ‘ " 

quently  by  either  landlord  or  tenant  to  ascertain  what 
Ife  landlord  is  to  get  ?— It  would  be  a great  help-  for 
all  purjiioses  to  have  a new  valuation.- 
1651.  Even  for  rent  purposes? — Even  for  rent  pur- 
lVKoo  ij  would  also  -get  rid  of  a great  deal  - of  hcart- 


. . * rmously  iu-  the  country,  . 

their  food  is  better,  their,  clothing— I ana-; sure, sir  that  • 
you  going  through  the  country  , know  how  that  is  im- , 
proved,  and  another  -element-  is  the  means  of  con- 
veyance,fhey  used  to  walk  to  market,  now  they  drive.  - 
. 1 661..  As:,  to  thrift  in  the  north,  don’t  you  think, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  thrift  in -the-sOfith- among -the, ; 


uroings  -That- question  put  by  the- honorable -mem-  - Celts  1— I- don’t-  think .there  -is  as-muchthrift-as  in  the 
er  to  - the  Chairman’s -left,  who  - says,  that  - because- - north. 

18  -^0  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  that  probably  it  is  - -1662. -T -will:  now. only  refer; you  to  one  estate,  do  , 

on  tlie  knd  ifc  y°n  know  fche  estate  of , the  Duke  of  -Devonshire  in 
f Bw  - be  f0Und  tliat  £t  is  Aot  an  eso  Aitant  rent.  Waterford  and  Gorki— I -just  know  it.  • 

ke  aV  l be  a a^  all  events  ? — It  would  1663.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  thrift. and  habits  of 

from  r’  ■ would  be  fair  to  test  the  question-  saving. there  as  much  as  in  any  district  in  the  north  ? 
a a Uismterested  quarter  whether  the  complaint  • —I  think  such  estates  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  and 
lfi<UeiTMrt  « or  “ot.  - the  Fitzwilliam  estate,  and  many  others  are  patterns, 

suck  : “IIA.'^-~But  in  the  North  there  is  no  16G4.  The-' people are  all  Celts  there  ? — Don’t  under- 
the  w & aS  *4©' rent  ?— The  complaint  in  stand  me  as  saying  a word  against  those  in  the  . south.  , 

and  « 01  + 18  4hat ' this  effort  is  to  raise  the  rents  - I am  a Southerner  myself.-  - 

« so  eat  away  with  the  Ulster  custom  The  witness  then  withdrew. 


Sept.  4, 1880. 
Charles  U. 
Townshend, 
Esq. 
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Sept.  4, 1880. 

William  L. 
Bernard,  Esq. 


64,  IRISH  LAND  ACT'  COMMISSION,  1880. 

Leigh  Eemaeb,  Esq),'  BmWw^lxr,  CM*  Clerk  to  tie  Commiseionere  of  Church  Temporolitiee 

in  Ireland,  examined. 

1665.  Baron  Dowse. — Mr.  Bernard,  I wish  to  ask 
you  a few  questions  upon  a matter  that  you  seemed 
to  have  turned  your  attention  to  very  much.  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Church  Act,  for  selling  the  interest  of  the  Church 
Commissioners  to  the  tenants  ? — I am. 

1666.  And  also  to  a certain  extent  I believe  with 
the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — Y es. 

1667.  Now  the  clauses  in  the  Church  Act  of  course 
were  passed  the  year  before  the  Land  Act1!  They 

^1668.  Do  you  say  there  is  a difference  between  the 
clauses  of  the  Church  Act  and  the  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act? — Yes,  as  regards  the  mortgages. 

1669.  Would  you  just  be  good  enough  to  state  to 
Lord  Bessborough  and  the  other  Commissioners  what 
is  the  difference  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  the  tenant  who  purchases  his  holding  may  bor- 
row from  any  source  he  pleases,  on  the  security  of  his 
holding,  the  proportion  of  purchase-money  required  to 
be  paid  in  cash  if  he  has  not  got  it  himself.  In  the 
case  of  the  Land  Act  he  is  prohibited  from  doing  so, 
and  must  himself  be  the  possessor  of  the  required 
proportion,  as  any  subsequent  mortgage  would  be 
deemed  an  alienation  of  his  holding. 

1670.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a reasonable  dis- 
tinction %—  I think  it  has  prevented  the  Bright  clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  from  working  harmoniously.  I feel 
fortified  in  that  opinion  from  knowing -that  the  sales 
under  the  Church  Act  would  not  have  been  anything 
like  as  successful  as  they  were,  only  for  the  fact  that 
there  were  such  facilities  for  getting  money  elsewhere. 

1671.  Was  there  any  reason  suggested  why  there 

should  be  that  distinction  made?— The  only  reason  I 
have  heard  is  that  the  Treasury  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  lend  money  to  a tenant-purchaser  except 
he  had  himself  the  required  proportion  ot  the  purchase- 
money.  , , . 

1672.  But  did  the  Treasury  not  lend  the  money 
under  the  Church  Act?— Not  directly  to  assist  the 
tenants,  but  as  a loan  to  the  Church  Commissioners  on 
the  security  of  the  Church  property  at  large.  I never 
could  understand  why  there  should  have  bee  a such  a 
distinction  between  the  mortgage  procedure  under  the 
two  Acts.  I explained  in  a pamphlet,  under  the  title 
of  “ Suggestions  for  the  extended  establishment  of  a 


two  ACTS.  J-  explainer  id  a ...... 

of  “ Suggestions  for  the  extended  establishment  of  _ 
Peasant  Proprietary  in  Ireland,”  how  the  Bright 
Clauses  of  both  Acts  had  worked. 

1673  I am  bound  to  say,  until  I came  across  your 
pamphlet — though  I was  in  Parliament  when  the 
Church  Act  was  passed,  and  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  Land  Act  in  office— I never  saw  the  dis- 
tinction before,  but  if  that  were  remedied,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  loans  under  the 
Bright  clauses  ?— No  doubt  it  would. 

1674.  Are  there  any  other  amendments  that  you 
think  are  required  in  the  purchase  or  Bright  clauses. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  Treasury  don  t lend  unless  it 

is  a first  charge  ? — I am. 

1675.  Is  that  so  under  the  Church  Act  ? — It  is  the 
fee-simple  the  Commissioners  sell,  but  a glebe  vested 
in  the  Commissioners,  subject  to  a rent,  was  sold  m 
the  same  way  as  a fee-simple  estate. 

1676.  Chairman. — They  would  sell  the  entire  inte- 
rest in  fact  ?— Yes  ; they  would  deal  with  the  pur- 
chase-money in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as  in  the 
case  of  a fee-simple  estate.  I may  mention  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  committee  recommended 
that  the  alienation  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  should  be 

*1677.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  they  were  ?— I do.  : 

1678.  I gather  from  this  very  valuable  pamphlet 
of  yours  that  the  working  of  the  clauses  in  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  the  purchase  clauses,  has  been  successful 
rather? — Very  successful. 


1679.  You  say  that  in  the  report  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  1879,  the  Commissioners  state— “ We  con- 
tinue to  receive  reports  of  improvements  effected  on 
their  lands  by  the  new  owners,  and  another  year’s 
experience  confirms  the  opinion  which  we  have 
already  recorded  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Irish  Church  Act  for  creating  a body 
of  small  proprietors.”  Now,  your  own  experience 
leads  you  to  agree  with  that  %— It  does. 

1680.  I believe  it  is  also  a fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  agricultural  depression  in  Ireland  the  arrears 
of  terminable  annuities  at  the  31st  December,  1879, 
amounted  only  to  £3,300  out  of  a revenue  of  £35,800.” 
Is  that  so? — Yes. 

1681.  And  a large  portion  of  such  arrears  only 
become  payable  on  the  previous  1st  October?— Yes. 

1 682.  So  that  there  has  been  a remarkable  punc- 
tuality in  the  payment  of  the  annuities? — Yes. 

1683.  If,  then,  the  alterations  were  made  in  the 

clauses  of  the  Land  Act  with  reference  to  alienation, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Treasury  is  inclined  to  lend  the  money,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  likely  to  extend  the  utility  of  those 
clauses  ?— 1 am  sure  it  would.  I may  mention  with 
regard  to  the  arrears  that  since  the  publication  of  my 
pamphlet  there  was  a Parliamentary  paper  published, 
which  gave  the  entire  arrears  due  to  both  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  Church  Temporalities  Commis- 
sioners. , . 

1684.  What  you  say  is  that  since  the  publication 
of  your  pamphlet  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  7th  June,  1880,  gives  valuable  statistics  on  the 
matter?— Yes. 

1685.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  or  advan- 
tageous as  a rule  to  create  a body  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary in  Ireland  t-  -I  do.  I think  it  would  tend  to 
make  people  more  loyal  in  country  places.  When  a 
man  becomes  the  owner  of  a little  plot  of  land  of  his 
own  he  looks  with  different  eyes  on  current  events. 

1686.  The  possession  of  property  makes  him  wish 
to  have  no  disturbance  in  the  country,  and  to  have  no 
change  in  property — violent  change  in  property?— 
Yes. 

1687.  Butdo  youthinkthat thatisfeasibleasageneral 
scheme  over  the  whole  country,  or  would  you  prefer 
the  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary  by  gradual 
means  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  by  gradual 
means. 

1688.  For  instance,  by  an  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  rather 
than  for  the  Government  to  take  and  hand  over  all 
the  fee-simple  estates  in  the  country  ? — I would  be 
against  any  wholesale  purchase. 

1689.  I suppose  you  consider  that  those  peasant 
proprietors,  in  addition  to  being  made  more  loya 
themselves,  and  being  contented  with  a reasonable  and 

...  , .i-  ,,i.i  v ..  mwl  pTra.mme 


themselves,  ana  oeiug  coulbuocu  

fair  settlement  of  property,  would  be  a good  example 
to  their  neighbours  ?— I think  they  would.  1 may 
say  with  regard  to  lending  on  mortgage  I would  go 
further  even  than  the  Irish  Church  Act  has  gone.  J- 
would  be  in  favour  of  a discretion  being  given  to  what- 
ever Board  had  the  administration  of  affairs  to  alio 
the  whole  money  to  remain  out  on  mortgage. 

1690.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  whole  purchase 
money?— The  whole  purchase-money 

1691.  And  the  whole  of  it  to  be  given  bythe  «o- 
vornment  ?— Yes,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  titn - 
rentcharge  has  been  sold  to  owners  entirely  °“pQ’ 
converted  into  an  annuity  spreading  over  hity- 
years  under  the  Irish  Church  Act. 

1692.  Baron  Dowse.— You  have  some  suggestions 

on  page  14  of  your  pamphlet  as  to  how  the  cap1 
is  to  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  You  have  a sc  e 
by  which  you  think  the  purchase  of  those  small  ho  o 

can  be  facilitated  ? — Yes.  . . „ 

1693.  Would  you  just  state  to  the  Com.. — 
particularly  the  outlines  of  that  scheme,  wi 
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entering  too  much  into  detail? — I think  that  there 
are  many  landed  proprietors,  such  as  proprietors  who 
have  bought  estates  since  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act  passed,  who,  having  no  family  associations  with 
their  properties,  are  in  a measure  thoroughly  dis- 
appointed with  their  purchases. 

1694.  You  believe  there  are  some  in  that  position? 
— I do,  and  I think  that  such  parties  would  be  vei-y 
glad  to  get  a fair  value  for  their  estates  from  a 
public  Board,  and  be  very  willing  to  take  State  deben- 
tures in  place  of  purchase-money  for  them,  and  I think 
in  that  way  those  estates  might  be  purchased  without 
the  Government  being  embarrassed  by  having  to  raise 
money  tln-ough  the  National  Debt  Commissioners, 
which  they  would  have  to  do  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

1695.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  “ How  is 
the  capital  to  be  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
perly constituted  body,  which  is  to  purchase  the  es- 
tates to  be  sold  to  the  tenantry.”  This  would  be  some 
body  appointed  by  the  Government  ? — Yes ; some  such 
properly  constituted  body  as  that  recommended  to  be 
appointed  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  Com- 
mittee. 

1696.  And  then  you  point  out  the  means  by  which 
you  think  they  can  get  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

1697.  And  you  think  that  that  capital  can  be  got 
by  these  state  debentures? — I think  if  they  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Treasury  there  would  be  no  doubt. 

1698.  But  you  don’t  point  that  out  as  a mode  of  ob- 
taining property  generally  through  the  country,  but 
particular  individual  estates  that  the  owners  were  wil- 
ling to  sell  ? — Yeg. 

1699.  You  would  not  force  any  proprietor  to  sell 
his  estate? — No. 

1700.  Do  you  think  the  stamp  duty  and  legal  ex- 
penses of  conveyance  and  matters  of  that  kind  form 
an  impediment  to  the  spread  of  peasant  proprietors  ? — 
I think  they  do,  taken  in  connexion  with  solicitors 
bills  of  costs. 

1701.  That  is  an  important  item? — It  is. 

1702.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  suggest  by  which 
that  could  be  got  rid  of? — I think  that  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  deal  with  the  tenants  might  add 
some  small  per-centage  to  the  purchase-money,  and 
give  the  tenants  a conveyance  without  any  further 
charge.  A precedent  for  that  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues. 
If  you  go  to  redeem  a quit  or  crown  rent  payable  to 
that  Board  the  purchase-money  includes  a conveyance 

' which  is  given  to  you  without  any  extra  charge  and  no 
trouble  with  the  solicitor. 

1703.  With  reference  to  your  own  body,  the  Church 
Commissioners,  when  any  man  bought  from  you  his 
holding,  how  was  that  managed  ? — At  the  earlier  stages 
when  Mr.  Ball  was  solicitor  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
tenant  had  the  option  of  employing  either  him  or  his 
own  solicitor ; and  there  was  a low  scale  of  fees  for 
conveyances  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  they 
did  not  allow  Mr.  Ball  to  charge  anything  more  than 
those  fees.  That  was  intended  by  the  Commissioners 
more  for  an  advantage  to  the  tenants,  so  that  if  they 
chose  to  employ  their  own  solicitors  they  could  say  to 
them  “We  can  get  the  conveyance  prepared  and 
completed  by  the  Commissioners’  solicitor  for  us  for 
so  much,  and  we  won’t  pay  you  any  more.”  I believe, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  this  arrangement  gave  Mr.  Ball  a 
monopoly  of  business,  so  much  so,  that  when  the  Com- 
missioners had  an  opportunity,  in  1876,  of  making  a 
change  in  their  solicitor’s  department,  they  prohibited 
their  solicitor  from  preparing  these  conveyances  alto- 
gether. It  was  the  action  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  in  objecting  to  the  Commissioners’  solicitor 
preparing  the  conveyances  that  led  the  Commissioners 
to  some  extent  to  arrive  at  that  decision. 

, 1704.  Suppose  a man  was  tenant  to  a See  and  had 
twenty  acres  of  land,  and  that  afterwards  when  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  took  place  and  the 
reversion  expectant  on  his  tenancy  was  vested  in  the 
Church  Commissioners  and  they  sold  it  to  him  under 
he  Church  Act,  how  much  would  it  cost  that  man,  in 


addition  to  the  purchase  money  proper,  for  legal  ex-  Sept.  4,  isso. 
penses,  if  the  Commissioners’  idea  had  been  carried  williainL 
out  ? — The  costs  would  vary  according  to  the  amount  Bernard,  Esq. 
of  the  purchase  money.  The  Commissioners  at  that  time 
notified  to  each  purchaser  “that  Mr.  Ball,  their  solicitor, 
was  bound  to  prepare  and  register  each  conveyance  (if 
desired  by  the  tenant)  and  each  deed  of  mortgage  at 
the  following  fixed  charges  including  everything  but 
stamp  duties  and  office  fees ; namely,  when  the  pur- 
chase-money  does  not  exceed  £200,  two  guineas,  when 
it  exceeds  £200  but  does  not  exceed  £500,  three 
guineas.  The  purchaser  can  however  employ  his  own 
solicitor  to  prepare  his  conveyance,  should  he  think 
proper  to  do  so,  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  approval 
fee  payable  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Commissioners ; and 
it  was  further  notified  that  the  mortgage  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Commissioners’  solicitor  in  every  case.” 

1705.  Now  the  Church  Commissioners,  consisting 
as  we  know  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  us  all,  thought  that  was  a reasonable  proposal  ? — 

They  did. 

1706.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a reasonable  pro- 
posal ? — Yes.  If  it  had  been  earned  out  in  the  way 
they  proposed. 

1707.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
out  now  if  that  properly  constituted  body  had  charge 
of  it  ? — The  work  might  be  done  cheaper. 

1708.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  solicitor  objected  to  that 
scale  of  charges  ?■ — No  ; he  did  not  object  to  it,  but 
when  the  Commissioners  framed  that  scale,  particularly 
with  regard  to  mortgages,  they  intended  that  the  scale 
of  fees  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  to  be  secured 
by  each  mortgage,  and  the  way  Mr.  Ball  interpreted  it 
was,  that  the  scale  referred  to  the  amount  of  purchase- 
money,  and  that  no  matter  what  sum  a man  paid  in  cash, 
on  account  of  the  price  of  his  holding,  the  fees  for  the  mort- 
gage were  to  be  assessed  on  the  total  purchase-money. 

1709.  Baron  Dowse. — I believe  that  was  one  of 
the  matteis  that  led  to  the  dispute  between  the  solicitor 
and  the  Commissioners  ? — I think  it  was ; but  there 
was  no  litigation  on  that  point. 

1710.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  take  any  action  to  induce  the  Commis- 
sioners to  change  them  course  of  proceedings  ? — They 
sent  a communication  to  the  Commissioner's  asking 
them  to  prevent  their  solicitor  from  doing  business  for 
the  tenants. 

1711.  Chairman. — Thatwas  to  prevent  his  acting  in 
a public  capacity,  and  also  in  a private  capacity  ? — Yes. 

1712.  Baron  Dowse. — But  the  Commissioners 
offered  to  the  man  who  purchased,  the  option  of  Mr. 

Ball  being  his  solicitor  ?— Yes. 

1713.  Was  the  action  of  the  Law  Society  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Ball  doing  a thing  even  if  the  client  was 
anxious  to  have  it  done? — Yes.  The  way  they  put  it 
was  that  Mr.  Ball  was  taking  an  advantage  of  his 
position  to  monopolize  this  class  of  business. 

1714.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  the  Commissioners 
change  the  course  of  proceeding  in  consequence  of  this 
representation  from  the  Law  Society  ? — They  did  not 
for  some  time  until  they  made  a change  in  their  soli- 
citor’s department.  Since  1876  the  Commissioners’ 
solicitor  has  not  prepared  conveyances  in  any  case. 

1715.  But  you  camiot  give  us  a reason  why 
they  did  make  that  change? — I think  the  principal 
reason  was  that  it  gave  such  dissatisfaction  to  the  legal 
profession. 

1716.  But  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
coui'se  had  broken  down  with  regard  to  the  clients  ? — 

No. 

1717.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  tenants  now  have  only 
to  make  them  own  bargain  with  their  own  solicitor  ? — 

Yes. 

1718.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  aware  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  have  a scale  of  charges  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a scale,  but  I 
believe  there  is  a scale  in  force  for  the  use  of  the 
taxing-masters. 

1719.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
according  to  your  judgment,  the  Commissioners’  scheme 
operated  beneficially  to  the  tenant  ? — It  did. 

K 
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1720  With  reference  to-  the  London  Companies,  I 1BS8.  A* 
see  that  you  state  that  the' London  Companies  and  have  lately  sold  their  estatesm  bulk  to  individuals!- 
trustees  of  charities  and  other  lay  corporations  in  Ire-  I mij*  , , ,,  , • 


land  have  altogether  more  land  than  the  Church- Com- 
missioners?— Yes. 

1721.  And  you  see  no  reason — in  point  of  fact  you 
are  of  opinion  that  these  parties  should  be  enabled,  or 


1740.  Are  you  aware  they  refused  to  sell  them  to 
tenants  ? — I never  heard  that. 

1741,  I don’t  know  . how  it  is  myself,  it  is  only  a 
rumour,  have  you  ever  heard  that  they  refused  to 


tTa°  certain  extent  obliged,  to  sell  the  land  to  the  divided  so  as  to  enable  the  tenants  to  get  it  ?-I  never 


tenants  ; is  not  that  so  1— Yes. 

1722.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  capital 


heard  it.  _ ' 

1742.  But  you  are  aware  that  one  or  two  Companies 


vvitn  reierence  lo  sue  uuwuuu  w — , . , , -vr„ 

. told  us  lies  to  be  raised,  you  suggest  the  have  sold  land  to  a proprietor No. 


ietakmof  this  hid  stock  for  that  to  the  ™y  you  1743.  Did  youhettaftat  Sir  Hervcy  Bruce  purchased 

feKd  require  the  State's  S g Court 

guarantee  for  that,  or  would  you  thhrk  the  property 


perty  itself  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  sufficient. 

1724.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — And  who  would  collect 
the  annual  payments  from  the  person  who  had  pur- 
chased?— The  newly  constituted  Commission  would  be 
the  collectors. 


1745.  As  I said  already  these  .London  Lompames 
are  absentees  ?— ' They  are. 

174G.  But  numbers  of  them  are  very  liberal  to 
schools  and  institutions  ? — They  are. 

1747.  Thelrish  Society  is  one  of  those  Companies  you 


1725  Baron  Dowse.— And  is  this  your  opinion,  are  aware  that  owns  practically  the  sod  of  Derry  1-Yes. 
to  facilitate  the  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  London  1748.  They  spend  a, great  deal  of  then  mcomemtle 

gss£  W3U  r-  - 


proprietors  of  their  holdings,  you  would  suggest  that  1/41).  Did  you  ever  near  . - 

tSe “"potations  be  reqtaid  by  statute  to  convey  in  granting  leases t-I  - not  acquamted  with  the 
their  lands  to  the  administrative  body  you  have  transactions  of  the  lush  bocie  y. 
f ItoL-Yes  1750.  The  ordinary  lease  that  a man  would  like  to 

1726  Upon  such  terms  as  might  be  decidedly  some  build  upon  in  Derry  is  somewhat  different  from  what 
impartial  tribunal,  and  be  paid  the  purchase-money  of  a man  would  brnld  a house  on  m the  western!  of  hot 


such  lands  in  the  stock  proposed  to  be  created! — Yes.  don  l-  i. Lev. 


1727.  Then  with  respect  to  the  tenants 


1751.  And  don’t  you  think  it  is  not  a very  prudent 


suggest  permissive  legislation  to  enable  thing  to  introduce  London  rules  into  Derry  1-1  think 


owners  of  land  to  sell  their  property  direct  to  the  not.  . . , ..  ... 

administrative  body,  in  eases  where  they  are  willing  to  1752.  Then  you  are  of  opimon  that  these  parte 
receive  payment  of  the  value  thereof  in  stock,  making  ought  to  be  drived  whether  they  1 lie  it  or  not  to  ril 
due  provision  for  owners  under  disability  )-Yes.  to  the  tenants  !-Yes  I flunk  there  are  as  good 

1728.  Those  disabilities  would  comprise  minority  reasons  for  taking  tire  land  from  those  bodies,  w there 

and  lunacy,  and  I suppose  yon  would  also  make  pro-  were  for  taking  the  lands  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
-vision  for-  owners  who  Jo  only  limited  owners  as  1753.  But  it  is  quite  a different  thing with  a private 
compared  with  owners  in  fee  1-1  would.  landlord  who  had  ancestors  and  amhf  gg 

1729.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  would  work  with  the  locality,  you  would  not  torce  him  to  sell  unless 

well? — Yes,  and  I think  if  the  Settled  Estates  Bill  he  liked? — I would  not.  , 

at  present  before  Parliament  (Lord  Cairns’  BUI),  or  1754.  How  did  you  agree  with  the  temnts  imde 
some  measure  of  that  kind  were  passed,  a number  of  the  Church  Act  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  ?— The  Iii^ 


difficulties  would  he  removed. 

1730.  But  in  the  case  of  a Corporation  there  are 
no  difficulties  of  that  kind,  nor  in  the  case  of  owners, 


Church  Act  threw  the  onus  on  the  Commissioners  to 
iix  the  price  of  each  holding.  They  sent  their  valua- 
tors to  inspect  the  land  and  report  to  the  Commis- 


who  are  practically  owners’ in  fee  if  they  are  willing  to  sinners  their  opinion  as  to  the  value,  and  the  Commis- 
sell,  there  is  no  difficulty  t— No.  sioners  after  considering  that  valuation  fined  a pu  e 

1731.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  create  a healthy  on  each  holding,  and  sent  a forma  0f.  ei1J  .^ 
body  of  peasant  proprietors  tlrroughout  the  country, 


each  tenant  offering  him  his  land  at  a fixed  price,  a 


thaif  would  be  advantageous  to  the  proprietors  them-  giving  him  three  months  to  consider  the  offer  made, 
sehes,  and  set  a good  enample  to  their  neighbours!-  31  requirrf  him  to 

1732.  You  give  a summary  in  this  very  valuable  specify  whether  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  o 

pamphlet  of  yours  of  your  suggestions,  you  suggest  the  the  purchase  money  in  cash  or  any  pai  lcu.ar  i 
mention  of  33  per  cent,  land  stock ! — Yes.  -portion,  and  in  cases  where  he  proposed  to  see n » 

1733.  And  you  think  thatwould  without  encroaching  part  by  mortgage  the  number  ol  mstalme  1 

on  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  nation,  provide  the  posed  to  extinguish  that  mortgage  by  was  a y 
capital  required’?—' Yes.  required  to  be  stated.  rp, 

1734.  Then  you  would  suggest  charging  orders  1755.  Then  supposing  he  offered  a less  pi 

in  place  of  ordinary  conveyances  and  mortgages  in  the  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  would  not  consic  ei  any 
case  of  sales  to  tenants,  and  you  would  exempt  those  communication. 

from  the  ordinary  stamp  duty  as  conveyances? — Yes.  1756.  They  considered  that  they  had  x 

A simple  form  of  charging  order  to  be  printed  in  each  price  themselves  ?—' Yes.  difficulty 

case,  like  an  ordinary  Landed  Estates  Court  convey-  1757.  Did  you  find  ultimately  any  aie 
ance,  and  executed  in  duplicate,  such  form  to  be  in  disposing  of  the  property  to  the  tenan  s ‘"P  of 

framed  so  as  to  operate  both  as  a conveyance  aiid  a terms  suggested  ? — No  ; when  they  had  - 

mort-we.  paying  for  it.  At  the  beginning  a great  many  tenan 

1735?  And  you  would  extend  to  purchasers  the  did  not  accept  the  offers  of  the  Commissioners,  ’ 

exemption  that  is  allowed  to  borrowers  from  building  because  they  did  not  understand  them,  anc 
societies ! — I would.  Commissioned  got  through  offermg  M*X*Z 

1736.  And  the  privileges  allowed  to  such  borrowers  the  tenants,  they,  before  commencing  , y 

as  to  re-conveyances  on  the  purchase  money  secured  public,  offered  a second  time  to  all  the  enan 

by  mortgage,  being  paid  1—1  would.  been  offered  their  lands  m the  early  stages, 

1737.  As  to  the  London  Companies,  you  are  aware  result  that  a large  number  of  them  came  in  < i 

their  land  is  entirely  in  the  county  Londonderry  1—  chased.  . _ , -..-chase? 

Yes : almost  entirely  so.  1758.  And  those  that  did  not  come  in  and  Vv&m. 


Yes ; almost’  entirely  so. 

1738.  And  they  are  the  proprietors  of  the  larger 
part  of  that  county  ?— They  are. 


— Such  lands  were  sold  to  the  public  either  by  auction> 
or  by  advertising  for  tenders. 
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1759.  The  Commissioners  are  bound  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  give  a right  of  pre-emption  to  the 
tenants  ! — Yes. 

1760.  And  you  found  that  worked  smoothly  enough! 
— Yes. 

1761.  Your  experience  then  extends  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ! — Yes. 

1762.  Because  it  was  See  lands  and  church  lands  ! — 
It  was  principally  glebe  lands  that  had  been  in  the 
occupation  of  the  clergy  that  were  sold  to  occupiers. 
The  tenants  of  see  lands  chiefly  held  in  perpetuity. 

1762a.  That  was  in  every  county  in  Ireland! — It 
was  of  course  more  in  Ulster  than  any  other  county. 

1763.  Those  were  what  were  called  the  Ulster  glebes 
that  the  great  discussion  was  about  in  the  House  of 
Commons! — Yes. 

1764.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  not  the  vast  ma- 
jority in  Ulster! — It  was. 

1765.  Baron  Dowse. — But  there  were  some  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland ! — They  were  scattered  all  over 
the  country. 

1766.  Did  you  find  the  Ulster  tenants  more  willing 
to  deal  than  the  others  1 — I think  they  were  all  willing 
to  deal. 

1767.  Did  you  take  into  account  at  all,  when  you 
were  making  the  offer  to  the  Ulster  tenants,  that  any 
of  them  were  entitled  to  any  interest  in  the  land  utider 
the  tenant-rightcustoml — I cannot  answer  thatquestion. 

1768.  After  all  what  you  were  selling  to  them  was 
your  interest,  and  that  was  subject  to  whatever  right 
of  tenancy  they  had  themselves ! — Yes.  As  regards 
perpetuity  tenures  under  the  Ecclesiastical  laws,  I 
am  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  the  difference  that 
exists  as  regards  “apportionments  ” between  that  class 
of  tenure  and  fee-farm  grant  tenures.  In  the  case  of  a 
perpetuity  tenant  having  a holding  sublet  to  under- 
tenants, he  might  sell  his  interest  to  the  respective 
occupiers  subject  to  a pro  rata  proportion  of  the  per- 
petuity rent,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  his  rent 
being  so  apportioned.  If  I hold  an  estate  in  fee-farm, 
and  I want  to  sell  to  my  tenants,  I cannot  apportion 
the  fee-farm  rent  payable,  and  it  always  seemed  to 
me  very  strange  that  a perpetual  tenancy  under  an 
ecclesiastical  landlord  should  be  treated  differently  as 
regards  “ apportionments,”  in  case  of  division  or  sale, 
from  a fee-farm  tenancy  held  under  a lay  landlord, 
pursuant  to  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act. 

1769.  Chairman. — -Under  the  ecclesiastical  law,  do 
you  mean  under  the  Act! — A see  estate  in  perpetuity 
under  Act  of  William  IV. 

1770.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  mean  by  per- 
petuity, do  you  mean  having  bought  the  fee  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners! — Having  bought  the 
fee  but  holding  subject  to  a perpetual  rent  under  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act. 

1771.  And  that  can  be  apportioned ! — That  rent  can 
be  apportioned. 

1772.  That  is  by  statute! — Yes. 

1773.  But  a fee-farm  rent  cannot  be  apportioned ! — 
It  cannot.  Under  some  speeialcircumstances  it  can  be 
apportioned  where  land  is  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court;  but  as  a rule  it  is  not  practicable  to  apportion 
such  a rent  unless  the  estate  is  sold  in  the  Land 
Court. 

177 4.  Chairman. — Y ou  think  that  distinction  ought 
tQ  be  abolished! — rI  think  so.  There  are  such  a large 
number  of  middlemen  holding  land  in  Ireland  that  if 
you  come  to  carry  out  a peasant  proprietary  scheme 
you  will  find  yourself  blocked  in  many  cases  by  fee- 
farm  grants  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  these  fee-farm 
rents  should  be  apportionable  as  an  absolute  right  and 
that  a man  holding  in  fee-farm  and  having  two  or  more 
tenants  under  him  should  be  able  to  sell  to  these  ten- 
ants subject  to  the  fee-farm  rent  divided  pro  rata  over 
then-  holdings. 

1775.  Bai-on  Dowse.— Under  the  old  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  when  there  was  a sale'of  the  perpetuity 
there  was  power  to  sell  a part  and  apportion  the  rest 
and  then  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  got  two 
payments  instead  of  one  1 — Two  or  more. 

1776.  But  that  was  done  by  the  statute  of  William 


and  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act  did  not  Sept,  i,  isso. 
contemplate  that  case ! — No.  wnihTm- L 

1777.  And  when  they  sell  in  the  Landed  Estates  Bernard,  Esc. 
Court  they  sometimes  sell  indemnified  against  the 

charge  1 — Yes  ; but  I believe  that  has  been  a serious 
obstacle  to  the  tenants  purchasing. 

1778.  May  not  that  distinction  have  arisen  from 
the  different  nature  of  the  properties  •with  which  the 
parties  were  dealing! — It  may,  but  in  selling  them 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  compulsorily  dividing 
fee-farm r rents. 

1779. '  Under  the  old  system  before  the  Church  was 
disestablished  when  a man  was  tenant  under  a lease, 
to  a Bishop,  for  21  years,  it  strictly  speaking  in 
point  of  law  it  was  only  a 21  years’  lease,  but  the  Bishop 
generally  speaking  let  it  at  a low  rate  and  renewed  it 
every  year  getting  a fine  sometimes  equal  to  the  rent, 
but  he  might’ if  he  chose  run  his  own  life  against  the 
lease,  the  effect  off  which  would  be  that  if  it  dropped 
lie  would  get  the  land  at  the  end  of  21  years.  But 
they  recognized  a sort  of  property  in  the  lessee  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  it  enabled  him  to  acquire 
the  fee  by  dealing  with  the  Commissioners  direct  and  to 
divide  the  rent  if  he  sold  it  to  another  party  1 — Yes. 

1780.  But  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  lessee 
of  lives  - renewable  for  ever,  a private  individual  if 
the  parties  choose  is  entitled  by  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  acquire  a fee-farm  grant,  and  he 
has  to  give  the  landlord  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  reversion  and  he  has  also  to  give  him  some  com- 
pensation for  other  matters,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
apportion  that  rent,  is  that  the  distinction ! — It  is. 

1779a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  propose  that  it 
should  be  apportioned,  or  that  it  should  be  placed  upon 
one  lot,  and  the  others  indemnified! — Whatever 
course  would  be  most  convenient ; but  I would  like  to 
have  it  in  a way  that  an  owner,  in  fee-farm,  of  land 
may  deal  with  his  property  without  going  into  the 
Landed  Estates  Court. 

1780a.  Baron  Dowse. — There  is  no  doubt  about 
this — if  1 held  100  acres  under  a fee-farm  grant, 
subject  to  a rent  of  £50  a year,  I might  sell  it  to  50 
people  ; but  any  one  of  the  50  would  be  liable  for  the 
whole  rent! — Yes. 

1781.  Are  these  matters  at  present  what  many  say 
they  ai-e : a barrier  1 — Yes. 

1782.  A barrier  to  the  creation  of  a peasant  pro- 
prietary on  the  fee-farm  grant  estates  % — Yes ; and 
there  is  such  a large  proportion  of  the  land  in  Ireland 
held  that  way  that  it  is  a subject  cannot  be  left  aside. 

17S3.  It  is  a common  tenure  in  Ireland! — Yes; 
and  I don’t  think  the  subject  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered before  any  Parliamentary  Committee. 

1784.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Doesn’t  the  rent  in 
these  fee-farm  cases  generally  amount  to  a small  por- 
tion of  the  fee-farm  estate ! — Yes. 

1785.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  owner 
of  the  head  rent  to  make  it  divisible  amongst  this 
number  of  persons  1 — I do  not  see  why  he  should  be 
placed  in  a different  position  from  the  owner  of  a 
Church  estate.  If  it  was  considered  right  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  put  one  class  into  that  position,  I do  not  see 
why  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
other  larger  class. 

1786.  Baron  Dowse.— One  is  dealing  with  ecclesias- 
tical estates  where  the  rent  is  higher  than  in  the 
other  1 — -Yes. 

1787.  Mr.  Siiaw. — If  the  rent  is  small  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  putting  it  into  one  lot — it  is  only 
in  case  it  is  large  you  divide  it  !• — Yes ; but  if  I have 
an  estate  and  sell  it  to  some  tenants,  making  one  of 
them  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  rent,  the  owner 
may  not  be  pleased;  he  may  go  to  any  pai't  of  the 
land  he  likes,  to  demand  the  entire  rent. 

1788.  Baron  Dowse. — It  would  appear  that,  instead 
of  dividing  it,  it  could  be  thrown  on  one  portion ! — In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  could  not  be  thrown  on 
one  portion.  It  would'  hare;  been  much  easier  to  have 
thrown  it  on  one  portion  in  Church  cases  than  in  any 
other  cases. 

1789.  Mr. -Si-taw. — Do  you  think  the  fee-farm  rents 
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avp  as  a rule  mvtbing  near  devalue  of  the  holding  1—  be  important  that  when  a bolding  is  offered  to  a 
T tl’iink  takin " them  all  round,  they  would  probably  be  tenant  such  Commission  should  be  m a position  to  say 
somethin"  like  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  Poor  we  don’t  want  any  money  at  all  from  you 
T T tkn  1805.  GivinS  tlie  tenanfc  tlie  option  1 — Yes,  so  that 

Tt90  I would  not  think  so  at  all?— In  the  county  the  Commission  might  say,  we  will  take  any  money 
Dublin’  at  any  rate,  they  are.  At  the  same  time,  I you  can  give,  or  if  you  cannot  give  any  of  the  pur- 
sliould  say  in  explanation  that  it  is  very  hard  to  es-  chase-money  we  will  convert  the  whole  into  a ter- 
timate  what  they  are,  there  are  so  many  different  minable  annuity— into  any  number  of  years  you 
classes  of  fee-farm  tenures.  choose  not  exceeding  forty-one  years. 

1791  You  cannot  lay  down  any  general  rule  ?-No.  1806.  Not  exceeding  forty-one  years  J-The  reason 

1792.  Was  there  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  I say  forty-one  is  that  I am  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
Church  body  in  cases  tenants  did  not  agree  to  the  of  a 4 per  cent,  table,  with  a view  to  create  a sufficient 
price  to  arrange  it  by  arbitration  ?— No.  margin  between  the  interest  payable  on  the  debentures 

1 1793.  I suppose  there  was  some  principle  on  which  and  that  payable  on  the  charging  outers,  to  pay  the 
they  valued  these  holdings  ; did  they  send  valuers  ?—  working  expenses  of  the  Administrative  Body,  and 
They  sent  valuers  to  visit  the  lands  and  to  report  upon  provide  for  contingencies.  . 

i”'  1807.  Would  it  be  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 

1793a.  And  where  the  lands  were  valued,  were  the  payments  down  to  the  present  rent?— As  near  as 
tenants’  improvements  excluded  from  the  valuation  ? — possible  to  the  present  rent 
I could  not  answer  that  question.  1 rn>"  T)o>'t 

1794.  What  proportion  of  these  lands  were  sold  by 
auction  ? — About  one-third  were  sold  by  auction  or  by 
public  tender. 

1795.  And  there  was  no  effort  whatever  to  arrange 
the  price  by  arbitration?— No,  the  Act  did  not  require  it. 

1796.  In  cases  where  the  tenants  applied  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  grounds  of  the  valuation,  were 
there  any  answers  given,  or  were  facilities  afforded  ? — 

As  a rule  there  was  not. 

1797.  I know  in  one  case  I applied  myself  in  a case  I 
kuew  to  be  one  of  great  hardship,  and  I got  a very 
curt  answer  from  the  Commissioners.  They  would 
not  give  me  the  slightest  information,  and  the  whole 
property  of  the  tenant,  to  the  extent  of  thousands, 


1808.  The  Cf’CoNOR  Don.— Would  that  not  depend 
on  the  amount  of  purchase-money  given?— I have  put 
the  matter  in  this  way  in  my  pamphlet  : — 

“ 1 would  suggest  forty-one  years  as  the  extreme  limit  for 
terminable  annuities.  An  annuityfor  that  period  would  beex- 
actly  equal  to  the  gross  rent  where  the  purchase-money  was 
twenty  years  purchase,  and  would  be  advanced  in  amount  by 
one-twentieth  part  for  ever  y additional  year’s  purchase  or  in 
other  words  be  5 per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.” 

1809.  You  say  you  would  in  cases  allow  the  whole 
of  the  purchase-money  to  be  advanced  by  the  Treasury  ? 
— Yes. 

18  L0.  These  would  be  selected  cases  perhaps?— 
Well  I think  there  might  be  some  limit  made  where 
such  a course  would  not  be  adopted. 

_ . . . „ . ■ isii  Mr  Shaw.  — You  would  leave  it  to  the 

sacrificed  1 It  was  .mpo.s.ble  for  the  Com— Commissioners  1-Yes,  to  tire  'M 


ova  . e-ill vestigate  the  details  of  every  case, 
tenants  had  no  right  of  appeal  to  arbitration.  The 
Church  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  did  not  approve  ot 
the  arbitration  clauses,  having  regard  to  the  way  they 
had  worked  in  connection  with  the  compensation 
sections  of  the  Church  Act.  In  fact  those  clauses 
almost  invariably  worked  contrary  to  the  iuteresls 
of  the  Church  Surplus  Fund. 

1798.  But  do  you  not  think  they  might  have  made 
some  effort  to  satisfy  the  natural  objections  the  tenant 
would  make  to  a valuation? — I must  say  this,  that 
whenever  a statement  was  made  showing  to  their 
satisfaction  that  the  valuation  was  excessive  the  Coni- 
misioners  always  reconsidei  ;d  the  valuation  and  in 
many  cases  they  did  reduce  the  price. 

1799.  Iii  this  case  the  tenant  had  built  a valuable 
house ; had  made  all  the  improvements  on  the  farm, 
and  had  his  farm  in  first  rate  order,  and  this  farm 
with  all  its  improvements  was  put  up  for  sale  against 
the  tenant  by  public  auction,  and  he  could  get  no  satis- 
faction or  explanation  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  valua- 
tion put  upon  it?— I am  not  familiar  with  the  precise 
particulars  of  the  ease  referred  to. 


ment  of  the  Commissioners. 

1812.  Chairman. — According  to  the  character  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  person  applying  ? — Yes. 

1813.  With  respect  to  what  are  called  the  . Bright 
Clauses,  in  the  evidence  before  Mr.  Lelevre's  Com- 
mittee there  are  several  cases  mentioned  of  failure- 
do  you  happen  to  know  whether  these  difficulties  have 
been  obviated  since  that  time? — No,  I am  not  aware 
of  any  of  them  having  been  obviated  since. 

1814.  Not  as  to  "the  question  of  the  priority  of 
charges — are  they  still  compelled  to  give  priority  to 
every  charge  that  exists? — Yes.  There  has  been  no 
legislation  whatever  on  the-  report  of  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre’s  Committee. 

1815.  Nor  has  there  been  any  order  of  the  Treasury  1 
— N o ; I am  not  aware  of  any  change  having  been  made. 

1816.  How  are  the  payments  collected  for  the 
Church  Commissioners? — By  means  of  receivable 
orders  through  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  its  branches ; in 
the  ease  of  the  towns  in  which  there  is  no  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  an 
arrangement  with  whatever  bank  is  in  that  town  to 
receive  the  money. 

1817.  Then  there  4s  no  collection  on  the  spot  ? — ho 


1 800.  Baron  Dowse. — This  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Church  Commissioners  represent  the  surplus  fund 

-the  landlord  formerly— and  therefore  they  had  hie  ™ite  by  persona  employed  l, 


interest  to  look  after,  but  the  new  body— these 
Church  Commissioners  will  soon  be  dead  and  when 
dead,  I suppose  their  duties  are  at  an  end— but 
the  new  body  that  you  contemplate  would  not  re- 
present the  landlord  more  than  the  tenant,  and  it 
bo  t.Tiplr  (In+.v  to  do  what  is  fair  to  the  tenant, 


would  be  their  duty  to  do  what  is  fair  to  the  tenant, 
and  they  would  not  be  looking  to  any  surplus  fund?— 

I think  they  would  have  an  easier  duty  to  perform. 

1801  If  an  estate  was  vested  in  them  and  they 

were  ailed  upon  to  sell  o.t  the  property  they  wdd  ““|“teyoii  ^ a „s  m„e  gcn0„,  * jsjg 


the  Commissioners  to  go  down  to  see  the  estates-- 
inspectors?- -There  are  inspectors,  but  they  are  no: 
specially  employed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  lands 
that  have  been  sold  — sometimes  when  inspecting 
unsold  holdings  they  have  visited  holdings  adjoining 
that  were  sold  by  the  Commissioners  previously. 

1819.  Then  there  is  no  arrangement  for  any  report 
if  there  is  deterioration?— No,  there  are  no  special 


have  no  interest  in  adding  in  the  improvements  1— No. 

1802.  Chairman.— Your  suggestion  is  one  Com- 
mission to  manage  the  whole  system  of  sales  to  the 
peasantry? — Yes. 

1803.  That  Commission  following  the  Church  Com- 
mission system  as  far  as  it  has  been  successful  and 
possessing  their  powers  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

1804.  With  such  amendments  as  you  have  suggested 
or  with  any  other  suggestions  that  might  be  made  to 
make  them  still  more  practicable?--!  think  it  would 


answer  to  have  something  of  the  sort? — Yes. 

1821.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  payments  made  reg'J 
larly? — They  are  very  punctually  made.  There  is 
one  other  matter  I wished  to  call  attention  to  about 
valuations.  In  case  you  are  dealing  with  owne^  °> 
property  who  wish  to  sell  their  estates,  I think  then 
would  be  a great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  value  of  t ei 
respective  properties.  The  tenement  valuation  is  not. 
reliable  in  many  places,  and  under  the  Act  or 
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improvements  not  seven  years  executed  are  not  taken 
into  account  therein. 

1822.  Baron  Dowse. — Wouldn’t  that  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  agreement.  If  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
sell  at  their  own  accord  you  would  have  to  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  price,  but  in  reference  to  forced  sales 
you  would  have  some  means  of  fixing  it? — Yes,  and 
whether  the  Arbitration  Board  would  be  the  best  or 
not  I do  not  know. 

1823.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  no  particular 
scheme  on  that  point? — No,  except  that  I think  the 
ordinary  arbitration  tribunals  would  not  be  good 
tribunals. 

1824.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  the  one  appointed 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  ? — Yes. 

1825.  When  public  works  are  being  executed? — Yes. 

1826.  When  there  would  arise  a question  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act  it  is  principally  whether  they  should 
give  him  something  extra  for  compulsory  sale  ? — Yes. 

1827.  Would  you  give  these  Corporations  anything 
extra  for  compulsory  sale  ? — No. 

1828.  You  think  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell 
to  private  persons  as  a question  of  public  policy,  and 
as  a question  of  public  good  ? — Yes. 

1829.  And  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  investing 
their  money  they  would  be  as  well  off  as  if  they  kept 
the  land  ?—Yes. 

1830.  And  better  in  some  respects  than  if  they  kept 
it? — Yes. 


Mr.  Samuel  Joseph 

1836.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  were  an  income-tax 
surveyor  ?- -Yes. 

1837.  What  parts  of  Ireland  have  you  discharged 
your  duties  in  ? — In  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo, 
parts  of /Roscommon,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim, 
Donegal,  a small  portion  of  Monaghan  and  a large 
portion  of  the  county  Cavan. 

1838.  What  were  your  duties  as  such  ?— -A  portion 
of  the  duties  were  to  obtain  copies  of  the  rate-books 
from  the  clerks  of  the  unions  containing  the  ratings  in 
each  union.  The  income-tax ' is  assessed  upon  that 
valuation. 

1839.  And  do  you  obtain  any  returns  from  the 
landlords?- -Yes;  the  landlords  furnish  returns  in 
order  to  have  the  taxes  reduced  in  all  cases  where  the 
rent  is  under  the  valuation. 

1840.  Would  your  duties  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  give  you  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  in  a rough 
way  the  per-centage  of  the  rent  over  the  valuation  ? — 
Certainly,  sir,  because  in  every  case  of  a tenant 
farmer  who  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  income-tax  I 
had  to  obtain  the  rent  and  the  valuation,  because  if 
the  rent  were  over  the  valuation  his  income  would  be 
only  assumed  to  be  one-third  the  valuation ; if  the 
rent  were  under  the  valuation,  his  income  would.be 
one-third  of  the  valuation  and  also  the  ownership 
between  the  valuation  and  the  rent. 

1841.  Would  that  not  only  apply  to  the  larger  class 
of  tenants  who  are  liable  to  income-tax  ? — Yes.  Still 
from  being  in  communication  with  the  poor-rate  col- 
lectors, who  are  in  many  cases  income-tax  collectors 
also,  and  who  are  usually  small  farmers,  say  up  to 
£100  valuation,  and  being  in  constant  intercourse  with 
them  on  business,  and  from  going  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  I had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  rent 
and  valuation  of  small  farmers. 

1842.  And  what  would  you  say  is  the  result  of  your 
experience  as  to  the  proportion  of  rent  over  valuation  ? 

—I  found,  especially  in  the  union  of  Loughrea,  that 
very  frequently  the  rent  was  double  the  valuation. 

1843.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  mean  200  per  cent.  1 — 
Double ; that  is,  a farm  valued  at  £100  would  let  at  a 
rent  of  £200.  I have  seen  cases  in  Clifclen,  Oughterard, 
nmon  where  it  was  four  times  the  valuation  ; but  that 
was  the  case  of  a mountain  farm,  where  the  mountain 

.°nljr’  Pei'haPs>  be  valued  at  £12  or  £14  in 
rtiffith’s  valuation,  and  might  be  let  for  grazing  at 
*o5  or  £40  ; but  I found  in  the  union  of  Loughrea, 


1831.  But  if  they  disagreed  there  should  be  some 
means  of  arranging  the  price  ? — Yes  ; and  I would 
suppose  that  an  impartial  tribunal,  constituted  some- 
thing like  the  Court  in  a land  traverse  case  would  be 
much  better  than,  the  ordinary  arbitration  tribunal. 

1832.  The  land  traverse  case  is  only  part  of  the 
ordinary  arbitration.  When  a public  company  want  to 
take  land  for  public  purposes  such  as  for  water  works 
they  serve  notice,  and  afterwards  it  comes  before  the 
Government  arbitrator ; the  parties  are  examined  and 
their  witnesses,  and  then  if  either  party  is  dissatisfied 
they  can  go  before  the  judge  with  a land  traverse,  and 
have  it  tided  by  the  judge  and  a jury  ? — Yes. 

1833.  Chairman. — As  to  expenses,  do  you  think 
it  advisable  that  all  the  expenses  should  be  included  in 
the  purchase  money? — I do,  and  I think  the  charging 
order  in  each  case  should  be  printed  like  an  ordinary 
Landed  Estates  Court  conveyance. 

1834 . Baron  Dowse. — So  that  all  you  would  require 
to  put  in  would  be  the  acres,  the  number  and  the 
price  ? — If  the  type  was  up  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  those  particulars  also  printed. 

1835.  Chairman. — You  think  it  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  price  would  not  be  increased  con- 
siderably where  the  title  to  the  property  sold  was  more 
involved  than  in  another  case  ?-— I think  a very  trifling 
per-centage  on  the  purchase-money  would  keep  the 
Commission  quite  safe  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
veyancing. 


Allen  examined, 
in  fact,  in  all  the  Galway  unions,  that  the  rent  varies 
so  much  that  the  valuation  is  no  guide  whatever. 

1844.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that  the 
rent  in  these  unions  is,  l'elatively  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  much  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
Decidedly.  For  in  the  North — in  the  counties  of 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  parts  of  Donegal  that  came 
into  the  Ulster  settlement,  and  portion  of  Monaghan 
—the  general  rule  is  that  the  rent  is  about  equal  to 
the  valuation;  and,  in  my  district,  I had  11,000  cases 
of  the  rent  being  under  the  valuation  in  these  counties. 

1845.  In  the  North  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

1846.  But  I am  asking  you,  not  in  connexion  with 
the  valuation,  but  in  connexion  with  the  real  value 
of  the  land,  whether  the  land  in  Galway  and  the  West 
generally  is  much  higher  let  than,  the  land  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  ?- — I would  not  say  in  a great  many  cases  it 
is  higher  let ; but  what  I principally  point  out  is  that 
the  valuation,  as  it  stands  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
especially,  is  really  no  guide  to  the  letting  value. 

1847.  The  valuation  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  real  letting  value,  is  much  lower  than 
the  valuation  in  the  North  ? — Yes. 

1848.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  that  refer  to  poor  lands,  or 
did  you  find  it  the  same  with  the  rich  lands  ? — I found 
it  apply  to  very  first-class  land  about  Ballinasloe.  For 
instance,  at  Loughrea,  Ballinasloe,  Mountbellew,  Por- 
tumna,  and  Tuam  there  is  land  as  good  as  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

1 849.  And  the  valuation  is  out  of  proportion  ? — Yes. 

1850.  It  is  valued  higher  in  the  North? — Yes. 

1851.  Is  it  grazing  i:cd? — A great  proportion  of 
it  grazing;  but  in  die  unions  of  Tuam  and  Clare- 
morris  there  is  a '.u  “^erable  amount  of  tillage. 

1852.  The  difference  is  the  same  there? — Yes. 

1853.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  mountain 
land  was  valued  very  low  also  ? — Decidedly.  The  valua- 
tion of  mountain  land  is  low,  as  when  it  was  valued,  I 
believe,  the  mountains  extending  from  Westport  to 
Galway  Bay,  were  Comparatively  valueless ; but  after 
that  the  price  of  cattle  increased  so  much  that  these 
mountain  farms  became  very  valuable. 

1854.  Chairman. — These  are  mountain  grazings  in 
connexion  with  enclosures  in  the  land  below  ? — No, 
sir ; what  they  usually  do  with  these  mountains  is 
principally  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep  upon  them  until 
they  are  fit  to  bring  to  market,  and  they  are  purchased 
and  taken  into  better  parts  of  Ireland  to  fatten. 


Sept.  4,  1880. 
William  L. 
Bernard.  Esq. 
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1855.  And  are  they  charged  so  much  an  acre  for 
grazing,  and  they  have  land  below  to  bring  the  cattle 
down  to  in  winter-time  ? — No ; in  these  cases,  with 
the  hardy  cattle,  they  keep  them  on  the  mountains  all 
the  year  round. 

1856.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  these  mountain  grazings 
connected  with  arable  land  below? — No,  quite  sepa- 
rate. There  are  several  men  who  have  become  rather 
rich  men  in  that  line  of  the  west.  They  took  a whole 
mountain — the  Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara  and  others 
— one  man  will  graze  a whole  mountain,  and  will  have 
a herd  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  with  a few  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  the  occupier  has  no  land  whatever 
except  what  is  grazing  this  stock. 

1857.  Prom  whom  do  they  take  these  mountains — 
from  farmers  or  landlords  ? — The  Law  Life  Company 
own  nearly  thewholeof  the  mountain  district,  extending 
from  Galway  Bay  until  it  reaches  Clifden,  and  in  the 
interior  the  Law  Life  Company  own  the  Twelve  Pins. 
There  is  no  other  very  extensive  owner  of  mountains 
until  you  come  to  the  mountains  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  and  they  run  from  that  to  Westport. 

1858.  Have  these  proprietors  kept  these  in  their  own 
hands  and  notlettliem  to  tenants  except  for  the  purpose 
of  grazing  ? — Entirely. 

1859.  In  Donegal,  I think,  you  will  find  these 
mountains  are  usually  appurtenances  to  the  low-lying 
grounds  and  the  tenants  have  the  right  of  grazing  in 
common  over  them? — I found  a case  in  Donegal,  in  the 
Union  of  Ballyshannon,  where  a large  tract  of  land  was 
held  under  an  old  lease;  there  was  one  case  in  particular 
where  there  were  twenty-two  tenants  having  some  kind 
of  interest  under  an  old  lease,  and  having  the  mountain 
in  common,  that  is  twenty-two  holdings  scattered  about 
and  each  of  them  had  a right  of  grazing  on  the  moun- 
tain ; but  from  the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s  to  the  Law  Life 
property,  the  whole  property  is  held  direct  from  the 
owner. 

1860.  The  O’Conor  Don. — By  various  tenants? — 
Generally  by  grazing  farmers. 

1861.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  know  whether  these 
landlords  got  it  by  eviction  or  was  it  never  the  property 
of  these  tenants  ? — A great  deal  of  Lord  Lucan’s  and 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s  was  got  by  eviction.  I believe 
there  is  one  tract  of  mountain  there  held  by  Captain 
Houston,  I should  say  roughly  he  has  from  20,000  to 
30,000  acres  of  these  mountains.  On  these  mountains 
and  on  the  whole  of  the  Eriff valley,  by  the  Eriff  river, 
along  from  Westport  to  Leenane,  you  come  upon 
extensive  traces  of  evictions  along  the  river  bank. 
These  tenants  had  extensive  mountain  grazing,  and 
these  were  evicted. 

1862.  And  then  the  land  was  let  in  large  holdings  ? — 
Captain  Houston’s,  I should  think,  you  could  go,  with- 
out exaggeration,  twelve  miles  from  where  you  meet 
the  first  mountain,  to  where  his  grazing  ends  ; when 
you  are  at  Eriff  mountains  on  the  left  hand,  I am  told 
that  from  Eriff  bridge  you  could  go  twelve  or  fourteen 
Irish  miles,  and  all  that  grazing  is  managed  by  about 
fourteen  or  sixteen  herds. 

1863.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  there  been  much 
tendency  to  consolidate  farms  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
since  you  became  officially  connected  with  it  ? — Since 
I have  known  it  in  1869,  there  has  been  a tendency, 
but  not  on  a large  scale.  I saw  where  that  was  an  in- 
evitable tendency. 

1864.  But  before  1869,  and  immediately  after  the 
famine? — The  famine  was  in  1846  or  1847,  but  there 
is  that  inevitable  tendency.  Take  any  of  the  Unions 
of  Galway.  For  some  reason  or  other,  if  an  owner 
gets  a farm  into  his  hands,  through  any  cause, 
and  there  was  competition  for  it,  he  naturally 
would  prefer  to  let  it  to  a large  grazing  farmer, 
where  his  rent  would  be  paid  by  cheque,  than  to 
let  it  to  a man  who  intended  to  farm  and  work  it.  So 
much  so,  that  there  is  one  ease,  -without  mentioning 
names,  of  a gentleman  near  Loughrea,  who  was  on 
relief  works  in  1846,  and  -now;  I should  ‘think,  he 
grazes  up  to  2,500  acres  of  good  land. 

1865.  Mi'.  Shaw. — What  do  you  mean  by  his  being 
on  the  relief  works ; do  you  mean  labouring? — Working 


as  a labouring  man.  There  was  another  man ; he  kept 
a small  public  house  and  farm  in  a village  near  Ballina- 
sloe,  that  man  by  taking  farm  after  farm  is  now  living 
in  the  Mansion  House,  farming — he  told  me  himself J! 
about  1,000  acres  of  grazing. 

1866.  Of  grazing  ? — Yes ; he  tills  about  twenty-five 
acres  for  oats  and  potatoes,  entirely  for  his  own  use  in 
the  grazing. 

1867.  Baron  Dowse. — The  farms  these  men  occupy 
were -formerly  hold  by  tenants  ?^— Y es. 

1868.  Where  are  they  gone? — The  great  bulk  of 
them  have  disappeared  either  by  emigration  or  have 
flocked  to  the  larger  towns. 

1869.  Or  were  pushed  into  the  mountains? — I 
do  not  think  that  they  were,  because  when  evictions 
and  distress  came,  in  these  times,  on  men  in  good 
good  farms  in  Roscommon  or  Galway  they  never  would 
think  of  going  to  the  mountains,  for  the  distress  in  the 
mountain  districts  was  absolutely  worse. 

1870.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  is  in  the  last  few  years?— 
I am  speaking  of  1869. 

1871.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  I understand  that 
these  gentlemen  got  possession  of  the  farms,'  and- -that 
the  eviction  of  the  previous  tenants  took  place  since 
1870?— No  prior  to  1870. 

1872.  But  since  1870  has  it  come  within  your 
knowledge  that  there  has  been  any  very  great  number 
of  farms  consolidated? — Well,  the  number  lias  not 
been  great,  but  I found  it  invariably  the  rule  that 
whenever  a farm  was  in  the  market,  if  it  was  a good 
grazing  farm,  it  was  sure  to  be  obtained  by  a well- 
to-do  grazier,  who  had  other  land. 

1873.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  'tendency  of 
the  Land  Act,  has  it  had  a tendency  to  consolidation 
or  otherwise  or  no  particular  tendency  one  way  or  the 
other? — I do  not  think  the  Land  Act  has  a ten- 
dency to  consolidation,  except  so  far  as,  it  had  a 
tendency  in  this  way,  that  where  a holding  of  50  or 
80  acres  in  one  small  farm  is  to  let  you  would  prefer 
to  let  it  to  a man  who  was  an  extensive  grazier,  and 
would  keep  it  as  grazing  land  rather  than  to  amah  who 
might  lay  out  money  on  it,  and  from  whom  it  might 
be  troublesome  to  get  it  again.  You  would  be  satisfied 
the  grazier  would  not  improve  it. 

1 87 4.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  consolidation 
has  gone  on  more  since  1870  than  between  1860  and 
1870? — The  consolidation  between  1860  and  1870 
was  far  greater  than  since. 

1875.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  attribute  that 
to  ? — I think  myself  evictions  were  not  so  numerous. 

1876.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  by  compensating 
the  party  for  evictions  in  moneys  numbered  had  any 
tendency  to  check  evictions  ? — Most  decidedly. 

1877.  It  had  a tendency  to  check  evictions? — Most 
decidedly.  There  are  a great  many  proprietors  in  the 
west,  excluding  large  ones,  and  even  including  large 
ones,  who  would  not  wish  to  have  to  pay  any  money 
down. 

1878.  One  would  think  once  or  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  before  they  brought  the  tenant  and  the  farm 
into  the  market? — Yes.  Many  of  them  are  hot  well 
off;  they  have  many  responsibilities;  there,  are 
mortgages  and  burdens  upon  the  land.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Land  Act  led  to  consolidation  because 
men  preferred  one  large  tenant  to  a number  of  small  ones. 

1879.  But  he  should  have  to  pay  the  small  ones  to 
get  rid  of  them,  before  he  could  have  the  large  tenant? 
— Yes ; but  what  I wish1  to  be  understood  as  saying 
is  this  : that  where  for  any  reason  a small  farm  Comes 
into  the  landlord’s  hands,  he  is  more  likely,  irrespective 
of  the  Land  Act,  to  take  a large,  well-to-do  tenant 
than  a small  one. 

1880.  The  O’Conor  Don.— And  he  was  so  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act? — I take  it,  his  own  interest, 
without  any  Land  Act,  would  impel  him  to  do  so. 

1881.  Bai-on  Dowse. — But  if  he  could  get  rid  oj 
the  small  tenant  before,  and  take  a large  One,  is  com- 
pensation to  the  small  tenant  not  a gi-eat  check?— *3 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a great  check. 

1882.  The  O’Conor  Don.  —Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  tenants  who  pui-chased  their  holdings?— 
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J5  was  in  the  north  at  the  time  of  the  sale  by  the 
Church  Commissioners,  and  every  one  of  these 
cases  came  under  my  notice;  I had  to  procure  a list 
of  every  sale  for  my  own  .purpose  from  the  Church 
Commissioners  in  Dublin  showing  the  annual  instal- 
ments, because  in  the  Church  Act  there  was  a schedule 
attached  showing  the  portion  of  the  income-tax  to  be 
deducted  according  to  the  number  of  instalments, 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years,  and,  therefore,  I had 
to.  get  a complete  list. 

1883.  Did  you  find  any  anxiety  amongst  the 
occupiers  to  become  purchasers? — The  greatest  anxiety. 

1884.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  of  how  they 
turned  out  since  they  became  owners  ? — I was  meeting 
them  almost  every  day,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
either  themselves  or  relatives  had  sufficient  money 
saved  up  to  advance  the  necessary  proportion  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  any  of  them  who  did  not  purchase 
tailed  to  do  so  through  some  inability  which  they 
greatly  regretted.  In  faet,  there  was  one  case,  I think 
there  were  two  townlands,  where  the  tenants 
petitioned  Mr.  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  of  Belleisle,  and 
they  were  so  anxious  that  he  purchased  holdings  for 
them,  and  gave  them  leases  at  the  same  terms  as  if 
they  had  purchased  from  the  Commissioners. 

1885.  Was  that  in  Fermanagh? — Yes,  in  Fer- 
managh. There  was  no  part  of  Ireland  more  numerous 
in  sales  than  the  part  I was  in. 

1886.  And  have  you  been  down  there  since  they 
became  owners? — Y es,  I was  there  for  years  afterwards. 

1887.  Did  you  see  any  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  land — is  the  general  face  of  the  country  im- 
proved ? — Generally  speaking,  that  part  of  the  country, 
in  fact,  all  the  Church  lands  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
were  very  well  farmed,  -with  good,  comfortable  houses, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  farm;  but  I must 
say  there  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  willingness  and 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  work  hard  and  live 
frugally  in  order  to  pay  back. 

1888.  And  no  desire  to  repudiate  the  annual  pay- 
ment ? — Dealing  with  hundreds  of  them,  I never  heard 
such  a thing  thought  of. 

1889.  Baron  Dowse. — They  are  satisfied  with  being 
proprietors  ? — Very  much  satisfied. 

1890.  Chairman. — Looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  won’t  have  any  further  payments  to  make  ? 
— Most  anxious  to  comply  with  every  condition. 

1891.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I see  in  the  notes  you 
sent  in  that  in  Tyrone  there  was  always  a large  num- 
ber of  perpetuity  owners — to  whom  do  you  refer  ? — • 
There  are  in  Tyrone  a considerable  number  of  small 
proprietors. 

1892.  Who  existed  there  before  ? — Yes. 

1893.  Baron  Dowse. — Holding  under  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever  ? — Yes,  and  freehold. 

1894.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  are  the  actual 
tillers  of  the  soil  ? — In  most  cases  the  proprietors,  and 
that  is  what  makes  the  north  and  the  west  different — 
the  man  in  the  north  works  his  farm. 

1895.  And  have  these  men  power  to  subdivide  their 
holdings  ? — Except  in  one  or  two  cases  I never  looked 
at  the  fee-farm  grants,  but  I believe  they  have. 

1896.  And  has  subdivision  gone  on  there,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  any  great  extent,  or  more  than  in 

other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  believe  sub- 
division is  common  in  the  north,  because  the  sons 
usually  take  on  to  shopkeeping,  or  many  of  them 
emigrate  or  go  to  Belfast  and  other  large  centres. 

1897.  And  where  these  perpetuity  owners  exist  you 
did  not  find  a tendency  to  divide  the  land  amongst  the 
family  ? — No. 

1898.  Baron  Dowse. — They  generally  endeavoured 
to  S|ve  their  sons  an  education,  and  then  they  go  to 
push  their  fortunes  for  themselves — isn’t  that  so? — Yes. 

1899.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Recording  to  your  ex- 
perience, are  there  many  leases  given  in  the  parts  of 

reland  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — The  leases 

roughout  Galway  and  Mayo  are  very  few ; I had  the 
e»t  opportunity  of  judging  of  that,  for  I took  stock  of 
stamps  annually  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Distributor 
•n  the  county,  and  therefore  I was  able  to  judge  of  the 


number  of  stamps  sold,  and  I have  gone  over  the  same 
lists  quarter  after  quarter. 

1900.  And:  the  number  of  leases  is  very  small  ? — 
Very  trifling. 

1901.  Do  you  think  they  have  increased  or  di- 
minished since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I think 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  very  few  have  been 
granted,  but  I do  not  think  before  that  there  was  any 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  give  leases. 

1902.  Does  the  tenant  care  to  take  it? — I think  he 
would  if  he  got  it  at  what  he  would  consider  a fair  rent. 
All  throughout  the  west  there  is  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  have  an  agreement  or  something  that  would  give 
more  than  a half-yearly  tenancy. 

1903.  You  think  in  the  west  they  would  prefer  a 
lease,  although  not  of  long  duration,  than  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year? — Yes,  even  if  it  was  only  three 
years ; I never  met  a tenant-farmer,  in  the  north  or 
west,  who  would  not  desire  a lease. 

1904.  Do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
numerous  to  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  grant 
them  ? — Yes. 
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1904a.  Do  your  remarks  with  regard  to  leases 
apply  to  the  Ulster  counties  with  which  you  are 
connected  as  well  as  those  in  Connaught?— I would 
say  there  is  no  farmer,  large  or  small,  I have  ever 
met,  who  would  not  greatly  desire  a lease. 

_ 1905.  Baron  Dowse. — In  Ulster  would  he  give  up 
his  tenant-right  for  a lease? — I am  not  prepared  to 
go  so  far  as  that.  As  far  as  I see,  especially  taking 
the  county  Fermanagh,  there  is  Lord  Enniskillen, 
Six-  Victor  Brooke,  Lord  Erne,  and  the  Archdalls, 
and,  practically,  they  own  the  whole  county. 

1906.  And  are  they  good  landlords? — Yes.  The 
tenants  are  very  comfortable,  and  I never  heard  of  any 
dissatisfaction,  but  the  reason  the  tenants  would  not 
look  for  or  apply  for  a lease  is  that  they  are  not 
offered  it,  and  no  tenant  would  wish  to  ask  the  agent 
or  landlord  for  what  he  thought  was  not  the  custom 
on  the  estate. 

1907.  Doesn’t  tenant-right  exist  on  all  these 
estates  ? — Yes,  practically  in  all  these  .properties  in 
the  north.  There  is  no  fear  of  any  evictions. 

190S.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  both  in  the  north 
and  west  leases  are  quite  uncommon  ?— Yes,  any  leases 
that  exist  are  usually  old  leases,  either  renewable  for 
ever,  of,  a few  of  them,  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives. 

1909.  You  think  leaseholders  are  better  off  than 
yearly  tenants  under  the  existing  law? — Decidedly. 

1910.  In  what  way? — Inasmuch  as  leaseholders 
have  security. 

1911.  Security  for  the  duration  of  his  lease? — Yes. 

1912.  And  suppose  the  lease  is  not  a very  long 
one  ?—Then  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do  during  the 
time  of  his  lease. 

1913.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  there  is  no  tenant- 
right  existing  he  is  better  off  you  think  with  a lease  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly. 

1914.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  where  tenant-right 
exists  ?. — Practically  where  tenant-right  exists  on  well 
managed  estates  the  tenant  is  in  the  position  really  of 
a leaseholder,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I believe  that, 
even  where  the  Ulster  custom  prevails,  every  one 
would  be  gratified  if  he  got  a lease. 

1915.  Baron  Dowse. — Provided  it  did  not  sacrifice 
his  tenant-right  to  get  it?— Decidedly. 

1916.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  acquainted  with 
the  county  Donegal  ? — Only  so  fax-  as  it  extends  from 
the  town  of  Donegal,  fourteen  miles  into  Bally- 
shannon  ; from  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  right  up  to 
Donegal  is  very  good  land. 

1917.  You  are  not  acquainted  intimately  with  the 
western  pax-t  of  Donegal  ? — No,  not  with  the  western, 
pax-t.  What  I meant  to  convey  was  that  that 
portion  of  Donegal  is  like  part  of  Tyrone — part  of 
King  J ames’s  settlement. 

1918.  Baron  Dowse. — What  pax-t  of  Tyrone  are 
you  principally  acquainted  with  ?— The  union  of 
Clogher  and  the  union  of  Omagh.  Irvinestown  is 
partly  in  Tyrone  and  partly  in  Fei-managh. 

1919.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have,  you  at  all 
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considered  why  the  I.te  distress  in  Mayo  prodnced  the  seem®,  they  had  for  then-  investment  in  the  soil! 

. i And  they  W tenant-right 

people  in  consequence  of  evictions  and  the  passionate  it  was  recognised  ?— Yes,  in  a great  many  parte  of 

**** Wi" thcir 

1920.  It 


s not  due  in  any  way 


treatment  between  them  and  their  landlords  ? — There 
never  existed  amongst  any  of  the  northern  plantation 
— when  I say  plantation  I mean  counties  under  the 
old  Ulster  settlement — there  never  is  that  kind  of 
chronic  poverty  that  exists  in  Mayo. 

1921.  You  do  not  believe  it  existed 


to  difference  of  they  could,  and  lodge  it  in  bank,  so  that  in  case  any- 


thing occurred,  either  eviction  or  raising  the  rent,  they 
would  have  something  to  fall  back  upon ; but  there 
was  no  anxiety  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land. 

1939.  Suppose  they  had  their  land  at  a fair  and  rea- 
sonable rent,  with  a sense  that  they  would  be  safe  while 
Western  they  paid  that  rent,  would  they  be  more  inclined  to  put 


Donegal !— -Take  the  country  from  Westport,  go  from  that  money  into  the  land  than  into  the  Mrtjl 
Ballyhaonie,  Glaiemome,  and  right  up  to  W estport,  believe  they  would  put  eve^  poirnd  of  it  mto  the  land 
thei  is  a large  Cass  of  people  who  are  in  a per- 
petualrtate  had  no  rent  to  pa,  they  could  was  in  a veiy  bad 

hardly  live,  on  them  holdings?— There  are  holdings  fan-  repair,  and  settled  the  land,  and  badt ^alls,_midl 


was  quite  surprised ; it  is  just  as  if  portion  of  the 


where  they  could  not  live  solely  by  the  land.  -“;r > - » •o„nj  * t 

1923.  Chairman.— Does  that  arise  from  the  bad-  north  was  taken  and  put  near  Ballinrobc.  I found 

ness  of  the  soil  ?— Yes,  and  the  small  quantity.  from  the  tenants  that  the  unproved  condition  was  due : 

1924.  The  O’Conor  Don.—1 The  subdivision  has  first  to  the  landlords  efforts,  and 

crone  on  to  such  an  extent?— The  gi-eat  difficulty  is  that  security  the  people  had.  They  considered  that  no 
the  land  is  so  unevenly  divided,  you  will  find  one  part  matter  what  they  did  to  their  land  m improving  it 
where  the  farms  are  large  and  the  count®!  good,  and  they  would  not  be  eYlc^d,  M„.,nL.Y« 
other  places  where  it  is  over-populated,  and  the  land  bad.  1940.  Mr.  Shaw.  That  J 

1925  You  know  the  country  about  Swinford  ?-I  1941.  Have  they  leases  -I  cannot  say,  but  to  all 

was  only  at  Swinford  once,  but  Claremorris  Union  I intents  and  purposes  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
know.  Of  course  the  condition  of  a great  deal  of  leaseholders.  i 

the  west  is  greatly  regulated  by  a dry  hot  year.  If  1«  Baron  Dowse.  Had  that'  a!  beneScnl  effect 


1942.  Baron  Dowse.— Had  that  a 

there  is  a year  like  "tins  there  could  be  no  distress,  for  on  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the  country  ? I never 
- ‘ , * , . - -i  xi heard  of  a single  case  of  outrage  or  disturbance  of  any 


if  they  have  plenty  of  turf  and  potatoes  there,  there  is  - — — ....  n Tw- 

neve/ anv  distress?  kind,  but  on  the  adjoining  property,  the  old  Knwan 

1926.  Baron  Dowse.— Isn’t  it  a fact  that  in  that  part  property  of  Shrule,  which  belongs  to  the  Marchioness 
of  the  world  they  consider  very  good  weather  what  would  de  Clifford,  if  you  hear  of  an  outrage  i is  sui 
be  thought  very  little  of  elsewhere  ? — Yes.  I have  seen  or  near  that  property, 
them  in  the  market  place  standing  under  the  rain,  as  if 
it  was  quite  dry ; they  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

1927.  It' is  generally  very  wet  there? — Yes,  as  a 
general  rule. 

- 1928.  That  is  generally  the  rule  ; isn’t  there  more 
rain  in  the  west  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 

Yes.  The  great  rain  line  runs  from  Cumberland,  and  spades  to  inquire  wliat  progies 
I think  by  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  then  across  in  Parliament;  and  after  it  pas — — - - 

to  Kerry,  round  by  Clare  and  the  west  coast  into  the  edly,  a great  tendency  to  improve  on  a moderate  scale 
County  Galway.  Oftentimes  I have  seen  incessant  1943a.  Do  you  know,  asainle,m  some  pai  _ 
rain,  even  in  harvest.  country  do  the  landlords  contribute  towards  to  r 

1 929.  Chairman.— Do  you  say  these  are  people  that  provements,  or  are  they  done  by  the  tenants  1 

ownership  of  the  land  would  benefit  in  no  way?— I tenants  alone  ; the  landlords  contribute  m veiy  tei 

would  not  apply  that  generally,  because  I think  a cases.  I should  say  men  like  Lord  Clancarty  and  Lord 
great  many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in  distress  this 
year  have  been  so  from  exceptionally  bad  years.  There 
is  no  reason  why  in  Mayo,  with  the  land  even  as  it 
is,  the  twenty  acre  man  should  be  in  distress. 

1930.  I should  have  thought  that  when  they  are  pro- 
prietors, whether  they  are  successful  or  not  will  depend 
on  the  goodness  of  the  soil  ? — Decidedly ; because  on 
any  farm,  whether  it  is  ownership  or  tenant,  you  must 
have  sufficient  produce  on  the  average  to  afford  not 
only  subsistance  but  a margin  for  bad  seasons. 

1931.  Baron  Dowse. — Legislation  would  not  make 
the  case  of  any  people  of  that  description  better,  but  it 
could  not  make  them  worse  ? — It  could  not  make  them 
worse  off. 

1932.  And  it  might  make  their  neighbours  better  ? 

— Ho  doubt  security  would  better  their  condition,  bad 
as  it  is. 

1933.  Mr.  Shaw. — Had  the  tenant-right  of  Done- 
gal not  something  to  do  with  the  quietness  of  the 
people  ? — Decidedly. 

1934.  And  the  want  of  security  in  Mayo  has  the 
opposite  effect,  and  accounts  for  the  difference? — 1 
consider  the  want  of  security  to  be  the  difference — at 
least  it  would  constitute  the  difference  in  the  main  be- 
tween the  north  and  south. 


1943.  Chairman. — Did  you  notice,  going  about, 
whether  improvements  by  tenants  have  increased  since 
the  Land  Act  ? — I have  seen  a very  great  deal,  of  im- 
provement within  the  last  ten  years.  I was  in  that 
part  of  the  country  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
I have  seen  men  get  out  of  the  bog-hole  with  their 
pades  to  inquire  what  progress  the  bill  was  making 
I think  by  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  then  across  in  Parliament ; and  after  it  passed  there  was,  undoubt- 

” ’ ■'  ist  coast  into  the  edly,  a great  tendency  to  improve  on  a moderate  scale 

; seen  incessant  1943a.  Do  you  know,  as  a rule,  in  some  parts  of  the 


Clonbrock  have  done  a good  deal  for  their  tenants. 

1944.  Are  these  properties  on  which  tenant-right 
exists  ? — There  is  no  tenant-right  in  Galway  or  Mayo. 

1945.  Baron  Dowse.— Is  a man  allowed  to  sell  his 
holding?— He  is  not  allowed,  but  it,  may  be  done  m 
this  way,  it  is  entirely  optional  with  the  agent  if  a 
tenant  gives  up,  whether  he  will  accept  the  tenant  to 
whom  the  old  tenant  sells  his  interest. 

1946.  His  judgment  is  to  be  exercised  in  every  in- 
dividual case? — Yes ; and  I found  a decided  tendency 
in  agents  or  landlords  to  look  upon  any  improvements 
as  their  own,  and  if  a farm  was  to  be  given  up  the 
first  thought  was  what  increased  rental  they  could  get. 

1947.  And  that  was  to  be  estimated  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  farm,  including  the  tenant’s  improvements 
and  everything  1— Yes. 

1948.  Chairman.—1 That  is  by  paying  conpensation 
tor  disturbance?— That  is  if  they  wish  to  distiuo 
him,  but  if  he  goes  without  disturbance  it  is  oni) 
a model  landlord  jvho  would  give  him  compensation. 

1948a.  But  he  would  get  compensation  for  impin'  - 
ments  even  if  he  left  voluntarily  ? — I did  not  know  that 

1949.  Baron  Dowse.— Did  you  ever  hear  of  a ca 
of  unexhausted  manures  in  Connemara?  bio,  1 

een  one  uui  ui  a,uu  suuou.  pretty  nearly  exhausted  before  the  land  is  surrender  > 

1935.  Baron  Dowse. — Isn’t  it  a fact  that  that  part  of  I do  not  know  much  about  unexhausted  manure*- 

Donegal  you  refer  to — take  from  Bundoran  up — was  1950.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  mciea.  ^ 

the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly?—  Yes.  in  the  country  as  a rule?  I cion  t m a le'v 

1936.  And  it  Was  let  very  low  ? — Yes.  been  any  general  increase.  There  have  Dee  * ^ 

1937.  And  the  people  were  very  well  satisfied  with  cases.  I have  always  found  that  lane  so 
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courts  were  worse  for  the  tenants,  for  it  would  some- 
times be  bought  by  a grocer  or  speculator  or  someone 
of  that  kind,  and  the  first  look  he  takes  after  his  pro- 
perty is  to  see  would  it  give  5 per  cent.  Finding  it 
does ; he  does  not  see  why  it  should  not  give  six,  and 
then  he  says  the  man  who  pays  £10  can  pay  £2  more ; 
the  man  who  pays  £12  can  pay  £15,  and  so  on,  and 
then  if  he  comes  to  sell  it  again,  and  anyone  purchases 
it  on  the  rental,  he  is  a considerable  gainer. 

1951.  Is  the  tenant  able  to  resist  that  demand  1— 
Practically  no. 

1952.  And  it  would  be  an  advantage  he  should? — 
Yes. 

1953.  You  know  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom? — 

1954.  You  know  what  it  is ; the  land  at  a fair  rent ; 
without  fear  of  disturbance;  the  right  of  free  sale 
with  a reasonable  veto  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ? — 
Yes. 

1955.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  extend  that 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — I must  qualify  it  as  to  the  graz- 
ing farms. 

1956.  I am  referring  to  land  within  the  Land  Act. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  ? — Yes. 

1957.  Do  you  think  the  country  would  be  better 
off  under  a regime  of  that  sort  ? — Decidedly. 

1958.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  discountenance 
schemes  that  have  no  validity  in  them  and  would 
satisfy  the  tenant? — I believe  it  would.  I do  not 
believe  the  men  in  Mayo,  who  are  speaking  and  raising 
the  present  agitation,  believe  in  half  what  they  say. 
I am  quite  certain  they  do  not,  and  I am  quite  sure 
their  audiences  believe  less,  but  they  do  it  on  the 
principle  that  some  beneficial  measure  may  be 
passed. 

1959.  On  the  principle  that  the  louder  they  shout 
the  more  likely  is  assistance  to  come? — There  is  a 
general  belief  throughout  the  west  that  “ a dumb  priest 
gets  no  parish  ” ; and  they  believe  without  making  their 
wants  known  nothing  will  come  of  it. 

1960.  Chairman. — Do  you  think,  on  such  properties 
as  Lord  Clancarty’s,  Lord  Clonbrock’s,  and  other  land- 
lords who  assist  in  the  improvements,  the  tenants 
would  like  to  be  compulsorily  brought  under  the 
tenant-right  system,  when  the  landlord’s  assistance 
would  probably  cease  ? — Decidedly ; because  although 


the  present  proprietor  may  be  the  best  of  men  and  one 
upon  whom  they  can  rely,  they  don’t  know  who  his 
successor  may  be. 

1961.  Baron  Dowse. — And  if  a landlord  makes 
improvements  on  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenant 
the  landlord  can  be  compensated  by  increased  rent? — 

1962.  And  wouldn’t  it  be  reasonable  that  the  tenant 
should  give  some  increased  rent  to  compensate  the 
landlord  for  his  improvements? — Yes. 

1963.  Chairman. — Suppose  the  tenant  had  security 
that  if  at  any  time  the  system  of  landlord  improve- 
ments ceased,  he  might  then  claim  his  tenant-right? 
— I take  it  that  anything  that  will  prevent  litigation 
in  the  shape  of  enforcing  these  legal  claims  should  be 
encouraged.  In  fact  in  the  case  of  a small  holder 
they  put  him  to  great  expense,  and  in  the' meantime 
his  interest  in  looking  after  the  land  is  neglected. 
I think  anything  in  the  shape  of  a lease,  defining 
exactly  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
is  far  better.  I believe  the  lease  is  the  best  remedy. 

1964.  Baron  Dowse. — How  would  you  arrange  the 
question  of  fair  rent — would  you  have  a valuation  or 
arbitration  ? — It  is  the  only  way,  there  must  be  some 
independent  arbitration. 

1965.  If  the  tenant  is  to  get  the  land  at  a fair  rent, 
and  if  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  the  fair  rent,  that  is 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  if  when  it  is  settled, 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  it,  and  is  allowed  to  sell 
his  interest  in  the  land,  giving  a reasonable  veto  to 
the  landlord  ; the  tenant  only  to  be  evicted  for  non- 
payment, or  the  breach  of  some  condition  it  is  right 
to  enforce,  isn’t  that  practically  a lease  ? — Yes. 

1966.  And,  if  an  Act  is  passed,  isn’t  it  a lease  by 
Act  of  Parliament?— Yes. 

1967.  And  would  not  that  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  a lease?  — Yes,  but  of  course  there  exists  the 
necessity  of  having  an  independent  valuation,  Griffith’s 
valuation  is  practically  useless  for  rent  purposes ; it  is 
equally  useless  for  income-tax  purposes  or  local  tax 
purposes,  because  it  does  not  bear  a fair  proportion ; 
the  demesnes  and  mansions  of  the  principal  proprietors 
are  valued  ridiculously  low ; even  for  ordinary  local 
taxation  purposes  it  has  served  its  day,  and  is  done 
for.  No  man  in  his  senses  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
would  buy  a farm,  taking  Griffith’s  valuation  as  a 
basis,  nor  would  he  sell  it  or  let  it  on  it. 


Bobert  Edward  Beeves,  Esq.,  examined. 


1968.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a land  agent, 
Mr.  Beeves  ? — I am. 

1969.  In  what  county? — In  Limerick  and  in  the 
Queen’s  County;  and  in  Tipperary  I am  a tenant 
farmer. 

1970.  Do  you  reside  in  Tipperary  ? — No,  I reside 
in  the  Queen’s  County.  I am  a landlord  in  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny. 

1971.  In  what  part  of  Limerick  are  the  estates  of 
which  you  have  the  management  situated  ? — Croom, 
dathkeale,  and  Ballingarry,  adjoining  Lord  Devon’s 
estate. 

1972.  Is  that  mixed  land  ? — Well,  the  whole  of  the 
land  near  Ballingarry  is,  I may  say,  grazing. 

1973.  Daily  farms? — Principally  dairy  forms. 

1974.  The  farms  are  pretty  large,  I suppose  ? — Yes, 
from  50  to  150  acres.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Croom  the  land  is  mixed,  tillage  and  dairy,  and 
towards  Bathkeale  it  is  almost  altogether  tillage. 

, 1975.  How  does  the  valuation  go  in  that  district, 
is  it  lower  or  higher  than  the  rent  ? — I think  nearly 
all  the  old  tillage  farms  are  let  at  about  the  valuation, 
but,  with  regard  to  grass  farms,  they  are  let  at  about 
-0  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 

1976.  That,  I suppose,  is  owing  to  the  high  price 
0 oattle? — Yes,  and  the  consequent  competition  for 
pass. land.  I think  the  people  consider  the  grass 
land  better  value  at  20  per  cent,  above  the  valuation 
than  they  do  the  tillage  land  at  the  valuation. 


1977.  How  long  have  you  been  a land  agent  in 
that  county  ? — Nineteen  years. 

1978.  Has  there  been  any  raising  of  rents  during 
that  period  to  any  serious  extent? — No,  we  have 
rather  reduced  them. 

1979.  Within  the  last  couple  of  years,  I suppose? 
—No,  I have  been  reducing  the  rents  of  tillage  lands 
since  1 868,  particularly  the  lands  about  Croom,  which 
were  let  very  dear.  I have  reduced  them  to  about 
the  poor  law  valuation. 

1 980.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  are  able  to  live 
pretty  well  upon  that  arrangement? — I think  they 
ought ; if  they  exercised  proper  industry  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  live  very  well. 

1981.  Have  there  been  ejectments  or  changes  of 
tenancy  to  any  extent  on  the  property  ? — I have  never 
evicted  a tenant.  When  a tenant  is  completely  ruined 
and  cannot  get  on,  I allow  him  to  sell  his  interest ; 
whatever  rent  he  owes  I deduct  out  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  hand  him  over  the  balance. 

1982.  That  is  very  much  like  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right,  in  fact  ? — It  is. 

1983.  You  get  your  rent  and  you  get  a better  ten- 
ant sometimes  ? — I don’t  always  get  a better  tenant. 

1984.  At  all  events  you  expect  to  get  a better 
tenant  ? — I do.  I expect  it.  I don’t  always  get  it. 

1985.  Have  you  had  a consolidation  of  farms  to 
any  extent  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  any  extent.  I 
have  thrown  in  a few  farms  to  larger  men,  in  casis 
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Sept.  4, 1880.  -where  the  smaller  tenants  wished  it  ancl  wanted  to  go 
, . — ; , awav.  But  there  has  not  been  consolidation  to  any 

Robert  Edward  J 

Beeves,  Esq.  extent. 

1986.  Are  leases  common  1 — 1 make  eveiy  tenant 
take  out  a lease. 

1987.  For  what  term  generally  ? — Thirty-five  years. 
The  system  I adopt  in  granting  leases  is  this  : I have 
only  a single  covenant,  that  the  land  shall  be  tilled  in 
a proper  and  husbandlike  manner.  I require  the 
tenant  to  keep  the  houses  and  offices  in  repair,  and  I 
do  not  allow  subletting,  conacreing,  or  burning  of 
land,  which  I think  is  most  injurious. 

1988.  You  say  you  give  leases  for  thirty-five  years, 
Have  you  adopted  that  principle  for  the  whole  nineteen 
years  you  have  been  in  the  management  of  estatesin  that 
district,  or  is  it  only  recently  that  you  have  done  so  ? — 
I have  done  it  for  some  years.  I think  it  is  more  for 
the  advantage  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  have  it  let  on 
a fixed  contract.  In  fact,  I am  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year. 

1989.  Does  not  the  thirty  five  years’  lease  get  rid 
of  the  compensation  under  the  Land  Act  ? — It  does. 

1990.  Is  that  your  object — I suppose  it  has  an  in- 
fluence in  leading  you  to  do  it? — Well,  it  has  an  in- 
fluence; for  I wish  to  keep  out  of  law. as  much  as  I 
can,  both  for  myself  and  my  employer. 

1991.  Do  you  think  the  claims  of  the  tenant  are 
sufficiently  met  by  allowing  him  to  sell,  in  case  he 
wishes  to  leave  his  holding  ? — Certainly. 

1992.  What  sum  do  they  get  for  their  holdings 
when  they  are  sold — two  or  three  years’  purchase  ? 
— Two  or  three  ! They  get  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’ 
purchase. 

1993.  For  the  good  will  ? — Yes.  In  1875,  a farm 
near  Croom,  containing  seventy  acres,  belonging  to  a 
Mrs.  Smyth,  who  asked  my  leave  to  sell  it,  was  put  up  for 
sale  ; it  was  subject  to  a rent  of  £71  a-year.  She  got 
£1,000  for  it. 

1994.  Mr.  Shaw. — Seventy  Irish  acres,  I suppose? 
— Irish  acres. 

1995.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  she  a lease  ? — She 

1996.  For  thirty-five  years?— Yes. 

1997.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  re-value  the  lands  at 
the  end  of  the  thirty- five  years  ? — My  time  has  not 
come  for  that  yet ; I hope  it  may. 

1998.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  a covenant  in 
the  lease  against  selling  ? — There  is  a covenant  in  the 
lease  against  selling,  without  consent. 

1999.  Mr.  Shaw. — I understand  you  do  not  refuse 
your  consent  ? — If  the  incoming  tenant  is  a respectable 
man,  certainly  not ; but  if  he  is  an  objectionable  man 
— if  he  is  taking  the  land  on  chance,  or  if  he  is  work- 
ing a lot  of  other  farms,  I would  object. 

2000.  Does  the  principle  of  permission  to  sell  exist 
in  Tipperary  and  Queen’s  County 0 — Well,  it  is  not  so 
general  in  Tipperary  ; and  in  Queen’s  county,  I have 
had  very  little  experience  of  it.  Up  to  the  year  1875 
all  our  tenants  stuck  to  us.  Since  1875  they  have 
generally  asked  for  leave  to  sell.  This  year  five  asked 
leave  to  sell. 

2001.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  those  tenants 
holding  under  leases  ? — They  were  not ; they  were 
mountain  tenants  on  poor  land;  their  rents  varied 
from  £6  to  £18  a-year.  They  got  seven  years’  purchase. 

2002.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  allowed  them  to  sell  ? — I 
did. 

2003.  Were  those  holdings  bought  by  tenants  on 
the  estate  ? — A tenant  on  the  estate  bought  the  four 
holdings. 

2004.  And  threw  them  all  into  one  farm  ? — Yes.  I 

assisted  the  tenant,  as  an  industrious  man,  to  buy 
those  holdings.  - 

2005.  Chairman. — Was  it  by  a loan?  — By  a 
loan. 

2006.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  make  him  take 
out  a lease  ? — He  will  take  out  a lease.  The  purchase 
was  only  completed  last  March. 

2007.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  extend  that  principle  of  giving  tenants 


liberty  to  sell  their  holdings? — I think  it  would  be 
most  important— especially  at  the  present  time.  The 
only  valid  objection  is  this;  the  better  the  landlord, 
of  course  the  cheaper  he  lets  his  land,  and.  therefore 
the  tenant,  when  he  does  sell,  gets  a great  deal  more 
money.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  I think 
the  tenant-right  is  worth  nothing,  because  the  land  is 
not  worth  the  rent  that  is  paid  for  it. 

2008.  On  Lord  Devon’s  property  is  permission  to 
sell  given? — Yes;  permission  to  sell  is  recognized  by 
Lord  Devon,  and  I may  add  that  the  land  is  let  at 
very  reasonable  rents. 

2009.  You  have  never  had  an  ejectment,  properly 
speaking,  on  your  estates? — Never.  I ejected  one 
man,  a tenant  of  the  Queen’s  County  estate,  but  he 
was  in  Maryborough  jail  at  the  time,  for  stealing  an 
ass  and  cart. 

2010.  You  did  not  eject  him  from  the  jail? — No,  I 
let  him  stop  there.  I may  add  I was  very  glad  he 
was  there. 

2011.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  assisting 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — Yes,  I have 
studied  the  question  of  what  is  called  “ a peasant 
proprietory  ” a good  deal.  I have  been  very  frequently 
in  Switzerland,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  more  than  half 
the  people  of  that  country  are  peasant  proprietors. 

2012.  You  know  Switzerland  ? — I know  it  very 
well. 

2013.  Do  you  think  favourably  of  the  project,  not 
of  a wholesale  purchase,  but  a gradual  purchase  by  the 
tenants  ? — No,  sir,  I am  against  it.  The  objection  is 
this.  For  the  first  few  years  it  does  very  well ; but 
then  comes  the  division,  or  the  borrowing  of  money 
to  get  rid  of  children,  and  after  all  it  makes  very 
little  difference  whether  you  go  to  a Jew  or  a Christian 
to  borrow  money.  Nearly  half  the  farms  in  Switzer- 
land are  pledged,  either  to  the  banks  or  the  Jews— 
that  I know  to  be  the  fact. 

2014.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  "that  apply  to  the 
Canton  of  Berne? — It  does,  especially.  I know  it 
very  well. 

2015.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  France? — I know 
parts  of  France.  I know  the  wine  country. 

2016.  A great  number  of  small  proprietors  there  ? 
—Yes. 

2017.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  a thrifty  and 
industrious  people,  saving  money,  and  that  there  is  no 
borrowing  to  any  great  extent  ? — The  French  are  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  thrifty  nation  in  Europe.  Yeti 
know  that  in  the  wine  country  tills  year,  they  have 
been  fully  as  badly  off  as  the  Irish — quite  as  much  . 
poverty  there  as  in  the  west — the  whole  wine  crop 
failed. 

2018.  Do  you  think  that  as  peasant  proprietors 
the  people  would  be  more  liable  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  money  lenders,  than  they  are  as  tenants  ? — I am 
afraid  they  would. 

2019.  But  it  is  only  a supposition? — It  is  only  a 
supposition. 

2020.  If  the  thing  could  be  carried  out,  do  you 
think  a multiplication  of  the  number  of  landowners 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  ? — I think  land- 
owners  of  a certain  extent — say  100  or  150  acres — 
might  be  an  advantage. 

2021.  Near  towns,  don’t  you  think,  you  could  go 
lower  than  that — could  not  a man  make  a good  living 
out  of  a thirty  acre  farm  ? — Yes.  I think  men  con- 
nected with  business  in  the  towns  would  be  a valuable 
class  of  proprietors. 

2022.  Do  you  know  the  north  of  Ireland? — Ido, 
but  not  very  intimately. 

2023.  Are  you  aware  the  farms  in  Armagh  and 
Down  are  small  farms  ? — They  are,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  farmers  there  supplement  the  profits  of 
their  farms  by  other  industry.  They  are  manufacturers 
as  well  as  farmers. 

2024.  They  cultivate  flax,  and  sell  it,  but  they  are 
not  manufacturers? — They  work  flax  with  yarn,  and 
weave  it  at  home. 
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2025.  Those  are  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  ? — They 
are. 

2026.  I was  speaking  of  a class  rather  larger  than 
that — holders  of  30  acres  or  thereabouts — a man  of 
30  acres  does  not  weave — he  lives  by  his  farm,  and 
lives  well  ? — He  does ; and  as  far  as  I can  see  the  rent 
of  land,  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  is  higher  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  than  in  the  south. 

2027.  Is  land  dearer  there  than  in  Limerick  ? — It  is 
I think  Limerick,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the 
cheapest  let  county  in  Ireland. 

2028.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  that  apply  to  the  poor 
land,  as  well  as  to  the  better  class  of  land  ? — It  does. 

2029.  Mr.  Shaw. — Tipperary  is  moderately  let,  is 
notit? — Those  portions  of  it.  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  proprietors  are  moderately  let ; but  the 
parts  of  it  which  are  in  the  hands  of  English  proprietors 
are  let  beyond  their  value. 

2030.  What  do  you  mean  by  English  proprietors  ? 
—Some  of  the  English  manufacturing  class  who  have 
purchased  in  the  Licumbered  Estates  Court  as  an 
investment. 

2031.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  estates? — I do. 

2032.  Have  the  rents  of  the  tenants  upon  them  been 
raised? — A great  deal. 

2033.  Causing,  I presume,  great  dissatisfaction? — 
Very  great  dissatisfaction  and  danger.  At  this 
moment  the  rents  in  parts  of  Tipperary  are  greatly 
beyond  the  value.  I must  say  for  the  Tipperary 
people  that  they  are  very  industrious,  and  till  their 
land  remarkably  well — far  and  away  superior  to 
Limerick  and  Queen’s  County.  From  Parsonstown 
to  Nenagh  is  about  as  well  cultivated  a part  of  Ireland 
as  there  is. 

2034.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
tenant-right  system  of  the  north  to  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
by  which  the  power  of  raising  rents  would  be 
moderated  to  some  extent  ? — I think  with  regard  to 
raising  rents  if  the  landlord  lays  out  no  money  on  the 
farm,  and  that  it  was  let  at  the  fair  value,  it  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  his  power  to  raise  the  rent,  or  that  the 
land  should  be  set  up  to  auction.  One  of  the  dangers 
to  Ireland  is,  the  system  of  putting  farms  up  to  auction 
or  competition,  for  such  is  the  demand  for  land  that  it 
will  go  up  to  anything — men  will  offer  more  than  they 
can  possibly  pay,  and  will  borrow  money  to  go  into  it. 

2035.  They  want  land ; because  they  have  no  other 
resource? — No  other.  At  the  same  time  I must  say 
tliat  if  the  landlord,  at  the  wish  of  the  tenant,  has 
expended  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  improvin'* 
he  ought,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  that. 

2036.  Does  not  he  generally  get  a benefit  for  it  ? — 
On  Mr.  R.  Pigot’s  estate  large  sums  have  been  expended 
in  improvements,  and  the  tenants  have  never  been 
charged  a halfpenny. 

2037.  Ought  not  the  landlord  to  get  a return  for 
such  expenditure,  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  rent  ? 
—I  think  he  ought ; but  if  he  has  let  the  land  at  a fair 
rent,  and  if  lie  lays  out  no  money  upon  it  in  improve- 
ments, I don’t  think  he  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
raising  the  rent  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  other-wise 
he  keeps  the  tenant  in  this  position,  that  he  will  be 
deterred  from  expending  any  money  on  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm,  as  the  landlord  might  raise  his  rent 
"’hen  his  lease  expired.  The  tenant  will  naturally 

“ I won’t  do  a single  thing  to  my  land,  I won’t 
improve,  for  if  I do  I may  have  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  when  my  lease  expires.” 

2038.  If  the  landlord  expends  money  on  the  farm, 
suppose  he  puts  gates,  erects  buildings,  or  drains,  or 
cnees,  you  think  he  ought  to  get  a return  for  his  ex- 
penditure ? — Certainly,  he  ought  to  get  a fail-  return 
lor  his  money. 

2039.  He  ought  to  get  an  increase  of  rent  ? — Yes  ; 
a moderate  increase. 

^40.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  south  and  west  of 
ie  and  the  landlords  do  not,  as  a rule,  lay  out  money 
n heir  properties  ? — I think  in  the  county  Limerick 
good  deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out. 


2041.  Borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes. 
On  the  Earl  of  Dunraven’s  property,  and  on  several 
other  estates  a good  deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out. 

2042.  Don’t  they  charge  the  interest  to  the  tenant 
for  those  improvements  ? — I can  hardly  tell  you  that. 

2043.  In  the  case  of  a difference  aiising  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  increase  of  rent,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  some  tribunal  to 
which  both  could  appeal.  Could  it  be  done  by  arbi- 
tration ? — That  would  be  the  only  course,  I think. 

2044.  That  would  only  be  resorted  to  in  case  of 
difference? — Only  in  case  of  difference. 

2045.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  many  cases  of 
difference? — Well,  there  are  so  many  classes  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  Ireland  that  it  is  hard  to  answer 
that  question.  I don’t  think  there  would  be  many 
cases  of  difference  between  the  old  hereditary  landlords 
of  the  country  and  their  tenants,  but  the  strangers,  the 
purchasers  in  the  court,  who  “ don’t  know  J osepli,”  they 
want  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  investments. 

2046.  Especially  if  they  live  in  England,  and  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  proxy? — Yes. 

2047.  You  know  the  celebrated  property  on  the 
Galfcees — Mr.  Buckley’s  ? — Yes. 

2048.  Do  you  know  the  mountainy  part  of  it  ? — I 
do — I know  the  locality. 

2049.  Were  the  old  rents  as  much  as  the  tenants  could 
afford  to  pay  ? — W ejl , mountain  land  is  very  uncertain  in 
value.  In  the  Queexx’s  Coxxnty,  for  example,  all  beyond 
the  Slievebloom  range,'  until  this  year,  they  have  not 
had  a good  harvest  for  the  last  three  or  four  years — the 
springs  were  cold,  the  autumns  fell  quickly,  and  the 
•people  last  year  had  neither  potatoes  nor  corn. 

2050.  How  is  it  this  year? — Oh,  this  year  the  crops 
are  the  finest  I ever  saw.  I have  not  seen  such  a har- 
vest since  the  year  of  the  Crimean  war. 

2051.  Did  the  tenants  improve  that  land  very  much  ? 
—They  did.  The  principal  thing  to  use  in  improv- 
ing mountain  land  is  lime,  and  there  was  a great  deal 
of  lime  used. 

2052.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  cases  of  improve- 
ment of  mountain  land,  or  waste  land,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  ? — No ; all  our  land  except  the  Slievebloom 
range  is  good  land. 

2053.  Would  that  land  pay  for  improvement? — It 
would,  very  well.  I have  myself  improved  a pox-tion 
of  the  land  running  up  to  the  mountain,  it  is  very 
easy  to  improve  it  by  di-ains. 

2054.  In  what  condition  are  the  tenants  there 
generally? — Well,  there  ai-e  eighty-seven  tenants  on 
the  estate ; the  whole  x-ent  they  pay  is  aboxit  £800  a 
year,  and  there  ax-e  oxxly  about  forty  of  them  really 
solvent  and  able  to  go  on. 

2055.  The  land  is  xxot  poor? — Not  very  poor,  but 
uncertain  in  produce. 

2056.  Yet  they  fixxd  it  vex-y  hard  to  make  a living? 
— V ex-y -hard.  I don’t  think  they  made  anything  these 
last  two  years. 

2057.  Do  yoix  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  expend 
money  upoxx  it  in  x-eclaimixxg  it  on  a lax-ge  scale,  rather 
than  by  the  tenants  working  on  it  themselves  in  the 
way  of  x-eclamatioxx? — T can  hardly  catch  the  meaning 
of  your  question. 

2058.  If  the  moxxntain  was  waste  land,  capable  of 
being  reclaimed,  would  it  in  your  opixxion  be  wiser  to 
allot  it  to  texxaxxts,  giving  each  of  them  axx  intex-est  in 
the  reclamatioxx  of  his  pox-tion,  or  to  do  it  oix  a lax-ge 
scale  ? — I dO  xxot  think  the  tenants  woxxkl  be  in  a 
position  to  reclaim  their  owix  lands,  but  I think  it 
would  be  a great  accommodation  to  the  tenantry  to 
employ  them  as  laboux-ex-s  in  doing  it. 

2059.  If  they  got  long  leases  at  moderate  rents 
doix’t  you  think  they  could  do  it  ? — The  x-exxts  ax-e  very 
low  on  that  nxoxintain.  We  have  never  raised  them. 
They  have  really  fixity  of  tenure  as  long  as  they  pay 
their  rents.  They  never  ax-e  disturbed. 

2060.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  yoxx  agent  fox-  more 
than  one  proprietor  in  Limerick  ? — I am.  I am  agent 
for  the  Misses  Gore  ixx  the  couixty  Limerick  also. 

2061.  Do  the  same  rules  apply  on  their  estate  as  to 
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Sept.  4, 1880.  giving  thirty-five  year  leases  ? — Not  up  to  the  present,  is  an  advantage  in  every  way.  I think  it  is  a 
_ , — , but  I am  putting  it  before  the  English  solicitors,  and  security  to  both  parties. 

Keeves  Esq.  pointing  out  the  great  benefit  it  would  be.  2078.  The  tenant  is  secured,  and  so  is  the  land- 

2062.  When  you  say  you  are  acquainted  with  lord! — Yes. 

Switzerland,  do  you  from  your  own  knowledge  say  2079.  If  the  landlord  gets  a fair  rent  he  is  satisfied  1 
that  Switzerland  is  in  a backward  condition  as  regards  — He  ought  to  be.  I may  observe  that  the  tenants  in 
agriculture  ? — I think  not.  I think  the  industry  of  the  county  Limerick,  under  us,  have  been  very  reason- 
the  people  of  Switzerland  marvellous.  The  canton  of  able,  the  most  part  of  them.  Of  course,  you  will  meet 
Berne  especially  is  well  cultivated  land.  The  industry  very  unreasonable  men  in  every  class,  but,  on  the 
of  the  people  is  remarkable.  I may  say  that  in  Berne  whole,  the  great  mass  of  them  pay  their  rents  fairly 

there  are  a great  many  men  who  are  gentlemen  them-  and  well.  Some  black  sheep,  of  course,  there  will: 

selves — they  farm  their  own  land — they  are  the  repre-  always  be. 

sentatives  of  some  of  the  best  and  oldest  families  in  2080.  According  to  your  experience,  I understand/ 
the  country.  those  landlords  who  have  an  interest  in  the  country, 

2063.  Baron  Dowse. — The  aristocracy  of  the  can-  who  belong  to  the  old  .families,  and  have  their  good 

ton  ? Yes.  name  to  look  to,  are,  generally  speaking,  fair  and 

2064.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  land  itself  is  not  indulgent  landlords  ? — Yes. 

naturally  fertile? — The  valley  land  along  the  Aar  is  2081.  And  their  tenants,  as  a rule,  are  satisfied?— 

veiy  good  indeed,  but  Lausanne  and  Lucerne  are  poor,  They  are,  as  a rule.  I never  until  this  year  heard  a 
and  Fribourg  is  poor.  Fribourg  is  one  of  the  poorest  word  against  them. 

cantons  in  Switterland.  2082.  But  men  who  buy  for  investment— the  ln- 

2065.  Comparing  the  Swiss  peasantry  with  the  cumbered  Estates  Court  men — are  different? — Yes. 

Irish  which  do  you  say  are  the  most  prosperous  ? — The  These  men  have  been  a great  harm  to  the  country, 
Swiss  are  the  best  clothed  people;  they  have  their  houses  You  see  on  the  margin  of  the  rentals,  “ On  the  falling 
in  better  order,  and  they  have  some  taste  in  gardens  in  of  these  leases  a considerable  rise  of  rent  will  take 
and  such  matters,  but  I think  with  regard  tc  the  place.”  That,  of  course,  is  a suggestion  to  them  to 
feeding  of  the  Swiss  people  it  is  very  poor  indeed.  increase  the  rents. 

2066.  Is  it  poorer  than  the  Irish?— It  is  as  poor.  2083.  Chairman. — On  the  margin  of  the  rentals? 

2067.  But  on  the  whole  you  think  the  Swiss  are  — Yes.  I mean  on  the  rentals  which  are  made  out 

more  comfortable?— They  are  better  clothed.  Fuel  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates 
scarce,  and  food  not  so  good.  Court.  When  a purchaser  sees  these  words  they  are 

2068.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  not  a good  deal  of  money  a temptation  to  increase  the  rents  which  many  oi 
expended  in  Switzerland  by  tourists? — Yes;  only  for  them  cannot  resist. 

that  I don’t  think  the  Swiss  could  exist.  2084.  Have  you  mentioned  the  acreage  of  the  pro- 

•2069.  The  hotel-keepers  are  the  best  men  there? — perties  of  which  you  are  owner  and  agent? — Taken 
Theyare  the  greatest  men  in  the  country.  Theyaret;the  altogether,  it  would  be  about  14,000  acres. 

Lords  and  Commons.”  2085.  On  that  question  of  the  introduction  of 

2070.  You  say  if  the  landlord  makes  no  improve-  tenant-right,  would  you  consider  there  should  be 

ments,  and  if  the  tenant  makes  all  the  improvements,  periodical  revisions  of  rent,  or  that  the  rent  that  was 
and  if  the  landlord  gets  a fair  rent,  that  at  the  end  of  fixed  at  the  time  the  tenant-right  was  introduced 
the  lease  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  have  his  should  be  the  permanent  rent? — I must  answer  that 
rent  raised  ? — Certainly.  question  in  this  way.  Before  the  American  cattle 

2071.  Supposing  the  landlord  does  make  the  im-  trade  I would  have  liked  to  have  revisions  periodically, 
provements  you  say  he  ought  to  get  an  increase  of  but  since  that  trade  commenced  I think  rents  are 
rent  to  compensate  him  for  those  improvements  ? — Yes.  going  down,  and  not  going-  up. 

2072.  Either  by  arrangement  between  the  landlord  2086.  Therefore,  speaking  as  a landlord,  you  would 
and  the  tenant,  or  some  third  party  arranging  the  like  to  keep  them  as  they  are? — I would. 

amount  for  them  ? — Yes.  206  7.  But  speaking  as  a tenant,  I suppose  you  would 

2073.  And  if  the  landlord  got  a* fair  addition  to  his  like  to  have  them  revised? — Yes.  I should  say  I 

rent  he  would  be  very  well  off,  and  the  tenant  would  think  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  that  will  not  come 
be  fairly  treated  ? — Certainly,  because  the  tenant  gets  down  in  value.  I do  not  think  the  good  grass  land 
the  advantage  of  improvements  which  otherwise  he  -will  ever  come  down ; but  as  to  the  shallow,  poor  land 
would  have  to  do  himself.  I do  not  think  it  can  increase — in  fact,  I think  it 

2074.  If  the  landlord  makes  no  improvements  he  must  fall. 

gets  no  additional  rent — if  he  does  make  improvements  2088.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  both  parties 

he  gets  a proportionate  increase,  and  that,  you  consider,  that  there  should  be  a periodical  revision  of  rent,  if 

would  be  fair  ? — I do.  I would  be  glad  to  see  the  either  landlord  or  tenant  desired  it  ? — Yes,  I think  it 

tenant  getting  power  to  borrow  money  to  make  would  be  fair. 

improvements  himself,  if  under  a landlord  who  will  2089.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  would  give  that  power 
not  assist  him  to  do  so.  A great  deal  of  the  bad  either  party  ? — I would.  The  difficulty  is  who  would 

farming  in  Ireland  is  the  result  of  bad  houses,  bad  be  competent  to  ascertain  the  rent, 

fences,  and  undrained  land.  In  the  lower  portion  of  2090.  Chairman. — There  should  be  some  means  of 
the  Queen’s  County  between  me  and  Mountmellick  arriving  at  an  independent  valuation  ? — Yes. 
the  land  is  totally  unfit  for  cropping,  and  in  a wet  209i.  You  refer  to  the  case  of  a good  landlord  who 

season  the  crops  all  fail.  The  bottom  part  of  the  land  had  let  his  land  at  a lower  rent,  and  would  suffer  in 

is  saturated  with  wet.  comparison  with  a landlord  who  had  gob  a higher  rent 

2075.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  you  allow  the  tenant  to  if  tenant-right  were  made  compulsory  ? — Yes. 
boiTow  money  and  charge  it  on  the  land? — Yes.  I 2092.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  introduction  o 
would  have  the  improvements  done  under  the  super-  compulsory  tenant-right  there  ought  to  be  a new 
iutendence  of  the  Board  of  Works.  I would  not  do  valuation? — I think  it  -would  be  very  fair.  I 
them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  tenant  for  many  mention  that  I am  not  a believer  in  Griffith’s  valuation, 
reasons.  I think  it  would  be  false  policy  to  leave  it  to  at  least  I have  not  it  on  the  brain. 

the  tenant.  I asked  a tenant  the  other  day  who  was  2093.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  you  introduce 
borrowing  money  for  improvements  what  he  wanted  tenant-right,  if  one  landlord  has  let  his  land  at  a lo' 

it  for,  and  I knew  his  land  did  not  want  draining,  and  rent  and  another  at  a high  rent,  would  not  the  man 

he  told  me  he  wanted  to  buy  stock.  who  had  let  it  at  a low  rent  be  ’entitled  to  call  for 

2076.  Do  you  regard  a system  of  leases  such  as  you  revision? — Certainly,  otherwise  I think  that  n 1 

describe  as  amounting  practically  to  fixity  of  tenure?  landlord,  who  had  let  his  land  at  alow  rent,  was  coni 
— Yes.  pellecl  to  let  it  permanently  at  that,  he  ought  to 

2077.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  ? — I think  it  recouped  in  some  way  or  other. 
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2094.  Take  the  case  of  two  estates ; here  is  a man 
who  lets  his  land  at  a reasonable  rent.  There  is 
another  man  who  is  a rackrenter ; you  must  enable  the 
man  who  has  let  his  laud  at  a low  rent,  say  that  he  is 
entitled  to  more,  and  you  think  the  tenant  would  not 
object  to  give  him  more  if  he  were  entitled  to  it? — I 
think  the  tenant  would  not  like  to  give  more  if  he 
could  help  it. 

2095.  Chairman. — He  would  be  willing  to  give  it 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

2096.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  he  would 
sooner  have  an  increase  of  rent  with  tenant-right,  or 
let  matters  remain  as  they  are  ? — I think  he  would 
rather  have  matters  remain  as  they  are,  for  I fancy 
that  they  do  not  think  as  a general  rule  that  they  will 
be  disturbed. 

2097.  Mr.  Siiaw. — But  there  is  always  a danger  of 
it? — There  is.  A landlord  to-day  may  be  a good  man, 
but  his  son  may  be  a very  different  one,  or  he  may  be 
in  good  circumstances  now,  and  may  in  a few  years 
get  into  difficulties.  For  instance  on  one  part  of  an 
estate,  that  of  Mr.  R.  Pigot,  we  have  land  at  27s.  6c?. 
per  acre,  fine  dairy  land.  Outside  the  ditch,  upon  an 
adjoining  estate,  the  very  same  class  of  land  is  let  at 
54s.  an  acre.  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  com- 
pel him  to  take  that  low  rent  in  perpetuity. 

2098.  Baron  Dowse. — If  a system  was  introduced 
by  which  the  tenants  should  hold  at  a fair  rent,  and 
as  long  as  they  pay  that  rent  should  not  be  disturbed ; 
do  you  think  in  such  a case  Mr.  Pigot  would  be  en- 
titled to  say  that  the  rent  was  too  little  ? — Certainly. 

2099.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  result  of  that  arrangement 
would  be  that  everything  would  find  its  level  ? — Yes, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  in  this  country  people  offer 
too  much  for  land.  I had  a small  farm  near  Ballingarry 
to  let  a short  time  since.  It  was  twenty-eight  acres, 
and  I was  offered  four  guineas  an  acre  for  it.  You 
must  be  a prudent  man  in  order  to  deal  with  such 
tenants,  for  even  a business  man  will  often  be  led  astray 
by  them,  for  he  will  fancy  that  the  tenants  would  not 
make  such  offers  unless  they  knew  that  the  land  was 
worth  it,  and  that  they  would  make  a good  thing  by 
it.  I was  offered  £4  4s.  an  acre  for  the  farm,  but  I 
knew  that  that  was  not  its  value,  and  that  that  rent 
could  not  be  paid,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  I have  let 
it  for  £2  5s.  an  acre. 

2100.  You  said  that  many  of  the  properties  which 
were  bought  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  were 
purchased  by  Englishmen? — Yes,  English  manufac- 
turers. 

2101.  I suppose  those  men  as  a rule  knew  nothing 
of  the  country,  and  only  purchased  as  an  investment 
for  their  money  ? — Yes. 

2102.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  at 
that  time,  or  if  anything  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
again,  of  properties  been  brought  into  the  markets, 
that  the  tenants  should  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing their  holdings  themselves  before  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  that  sort  of  people? — I do.  I think  it 
would  be  an  advantage.  I think  anything  would  be 
of  an  advantage  to  the  tenant  that  kept  him  from  the 
hands  of  a griping  landlord.  I do  not  see  how  if  a 
man  gets  into  the  hands  of  such  a landlord  he  could 
ever  hold  up  his  head.  I know  instances  in  Tipperary 
where  they  had  to  pay  the  full  value  of  their  rents  in 
1879,  and  never  got  a halfpenny  reduction,  and  I may 
add,  in  connexion  with  those  estates,  that  the  land 
is  let  far  beyond  its  fair  value. 

2103.  Baron  Dowse. — In  fact  if  nothing  is  better 
than  a good  landlord,  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a 


bad  one  ? — J ust  so ; and  on  the  other  hand  if  we  have  a 
bad  landlord  in  the  country  we  have  also  got  some 
very  bad  tenants,  drunkards  and  roughs. 

2104.  Chairman. — The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  tenants  having  the  pre-emption,  would  be  to 
fix  the  price  at  which  they  were  to  have  the  right  of 
purchase  ? — It  would  be  a difficult  thing.  Of  course  if 
the  land  was  let  at  near  the  full  value — take,  suppose, 
the  case  of  tillage  land  worth  £1  an  acre,  and  let  at 
that  price,  of  course  about  twenty  years  purchase  would 
be  the  value.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  was  let  at  16s. 
an  acre,  of  course  the  tenant  should  give  more,  he 
should  give  25  years  purchase  for  it. 

2105.  In  case  of  difficulty  I suppose  some  experienced 
valuator  should  be  called  in? — Yes.  I think  there  is 
another  bad  thing  in  a great  many  leases ; that  is,  the 
tenants  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  statute  law. 
I think  that  is  a bad  system,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
prevented.  On  some  estates  the  tenant  pays  the 

• whole  of  the  taxes — poor  rate  and  county  cess.  The 
poor  rate  is  a divisible  tax,  by  law  it  should  be  paid 
equally  by  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I don’t  think  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  that  the  landlord 
should  not  bear  his  share  of  the  taxation.  I do  not 
think  it  is  desirable  that  a tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
contract  himself  out  of  the  law  cf  the  country. 

2106.  Is  it  not  illegal  to  make  such  contracts  with 
regard  to  poor  rate  ? — It  is,  but  it  is  done. 

2107.  Baron  Dowse. — There  was  a statute  passed 
some  years  since,  rendering  it  illegal  for  a tenant  to 
contract  to  pay  the  whole  poor  rate,  but  Mr.  Donnell 
informs  me  that  it  was  repealed  by  12  & 13  Vic., 
c.  104,  and  that  as  the  law  now  stands  a tenant  valued 
over  £4  can  contract  to  pay  the  whole  poor  rate  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

2108.  Your  idea  is  that  that  should  not  be  allowed  ? 
— Yes.  I think  it  is  a bad  principle  to  allow  parties 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
country.  When  you  allow  a tenant  to  do  that  he 
ceases  to  have  a respect  for  the  law.  Nor  do  I see 
what  advantage  there  is  in  allowing  the  tenant  to 
contract  himself  out  of  the  Land  Act,  I may  observe 
however  that  I myself  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Land  Act,  except  in  settling  disputes  of 
tenants  on  other  estates. 

2108a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  the  estates  with 
which  you  are  connected,  have  you  allowed  the  tenants 
to  borrow  money  for  improvements? — Not  till  this 
year.  We  always  did  the  improvements  ourselves, 
but  this  year  Mr.  R.  Pigot  owing  to  the  land  agitation, 
said  he  did  not  like  to  go  on,  but  we  have  assisted  the 
tenants  to  do  it. 

2109.  Have  they  borrowed  ? — Yes.  We  have  assis- 
ted them  to  borrow — that  is,  the  large  men,  the  men 
holding  forty  or  fifty  acres  or  upwards,  they  have 
borrowed  for  building  offices  and  draining. 

2110.  Chairman. — In  general  throughout  the  dis- 
trict you  are  acquainted  with,  do  the  landlords 
contribute  towards  improvements,  or  do  improvements 
themselves? — I think  they  contribute  very  largely. 

I think  some  who  hold  under  head  rent  from  us  have 
contributed.  I know  Mr.  Power,  an  extensive  farmer 
and  agent,  contributes  very  largely  to  the  improvement 
of  his  tenants’  holdings,  for  example  by  giving  slate  and 
timber,  and  I know  they  give  slate  and  timber  on  the 
Devon  Estates. 

2111.  Mr.  Shaw. — rDo  they  still  do  so — notwith- 
standing the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — They  do. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  till  Monday 
following  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Sept.  4,  18S0. 

Robert  Edward 
Reeves,  Esq. 
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FIFTH  DAY— MONDAY,  6th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMokrough  Kavanagh,  Eaq.,  D.L.,  william  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Rev.  Thomas 
Meagher,  r.p. 


Rev.  Thomas  Meagher,  P.P.,  Newport,  county  Tipperary,  examined. 


2112.  Chairman.— I believe  you  have  been  for 
many  years  giving  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland ? — Yes ; a good  deal,  privately. 

2113.  Could  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  the 
different  state  of  those  relations  before  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  and  since  ? — I would  almost  say  that 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  is  not  materially  improved 
by  the  Land  Act,  and  I think  the  great  blot  upon  the 
working  of  that  Act  was  the  absence  of  a jury  in  all 
cases  of  litigation  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

2114.  Baron  Dowse. — Instead  of  giving  a case  under 
the  Land  Act  to  a county  chairman  to  decide,  you 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  a jury  to  try  it  l — Oh, 
decidedly,  I am  quite  of  that  opinion.  I think  it 
was  absurd  to  give  the  decision  of  very  irritating  cases 
to  any  gentleman,  no  matter  what  his  prejudices  might 
be.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
a jury  to  decide  all  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and,  if  you  wish,  assessors  also. 

2115.  Mr.  Shaw. — Arbitration,  I suppose,  would 
suit  your  views  as  well?— If  it  could  be  arrived  at 
fairly. 

2116.  Baron  Dowse. — What  I understand  you  to 
suggest  is  that  the  cases  now  decided  by  the  Chairman 
ought  to  be  decided  by  a jury? — Exactly  so.  That 
has  been  a decided  blot  since  the  Land  Act  came  into 
operation ; because  I tell  you,  candidly,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  small  tenants  are  wholly  unwilling  to 
go  before  the  Chairman  to  leave  their  cases  to  him. 
There  is  no  confidence  in  such  cases  in  chairmen,  and 
I must  say  I saw  the  prejudice  of  a chairman  shown 
and  very  decidedly  expressed  in  these  land  cases. 

2117.  Chairman.— The  tenants  had  no  confidence 
in  the  chairman,  you  say ; they  thought  they  would 
not  get  justice  from  him  ? — Just  so  ; because  as  a rule 
the  chairmen  are  either  landlords  themselves,  orthe  chil- 
dren of  landlords,  or  persons  of  landlord  associations,  and 
they  cannot  help  sometimes  giving  way  to  landlord  pre- 
judice in  cases  of  this  kind.  I have  seen  it  myself. 

21  IS.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  cases 
in  which  the  law  worked  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tenants 
in  this  respect  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  personal 
cases.  1 do  not  want  to  go  into  any  personal  matters 
at  all ; but  from  my  reading  of  cases  decided  before 
the  chairman,  I found  that  that  was  the  fatal  blot 
upon  the  working  of  the  Land  Act,  and  that  the  chair- 
man did  not  as  a rule  give  what  a fair  tribunal  would 
have  given.  1 found  that  where  the  tenant  had  a claim 
for  past  improvements,  the  landlord  would,  put  in  a 
claim  for  dilapidation,  or  something  of  the  kind,  taking 
credit  according  to  the  price  of  labour  and  materials 
at  the  moment  for  whatever  would  be  necessary  in  re- 
ference to. these  improvements  becoming  dilapidated  to 
some  extent,  and  it  was  rather  a common  thing  for  the 
tenant  to  get  credit  for  his  improvements  only  at  the 
cost  at  which  he  made  them,  while  the  dilapidation 
was  charged  against  him  at  the  present  cost  of  labour 
and  materials,  the  consequence  being  that  the  charges 
for  dilapidation  sometimes  actually  absorbed  the  entire 
cost  of  the  improvements.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
think  the  absence  of  a jury  is  a fatal  blot  on  the  Land 
Act. 

2119.  That  you  give  as  an  instance  of  the  hardship 
there  would  be  in  leaving  a tenant’s  claim  for  improve- 
ments to  the  barrister  who,  you  say,  estimates  the 
value  of  those  improvements  on  an  incorrect  footing  ? 
— Yes  ; I don’t  want  to  go  into  personal  matters,  but 
1 want  you  to  see  that  I am  not  going  upon  mere  ge- 
neral principles  at  all  in  my  opinion  of  the  Land  Act. 


I am  prepared  to  state  its  defects  as  they  have  been 
actually  shown. 

2120.  Could  you  give  other  instances  in  which 
you  think  the  system  of  referring  cases  to1  the  chair- 
man works  badly? — There  is,  I believe,  a provision 
in  the  Land  Act  which  says,  that  a tenant  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  improvements  • done  by 
himself  or  by  his  predecessors  in  title.  N ow,  I knew  a 
case,  it  happened  in  a certain  part  of  Munster,  some 
years  ago,  where  “predecessors  in  title”  were  defined 
by  the  chairman  to  be  predecessors  holding  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  present  claimant.  The  result  was 
that  shortly  before  the  termination  of  the  tenancy, 
notice  was  served  by  the  landlord  cunningly  agreeing 
to  reduce  the  tenant’s  rent,  or  give  him  a longer  title, 
or  something  that  would  put  him  on  a different  foot- 
ing, and  then  the  tenant’s  title  to  improvements  made 
by  his  predecessors  or  himself  before  that  change  of 
terms,  was  entirely- gone. 

2121.  Baron  Dowse. — -Who  ignored  it?  Was  it 
the  Chairman  ?— It  was,  decidedly.  I would  not  like 
to  give  the  name,  but  that  happened  in  Clonmel. 

2122.  Chairman. — Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
that  was  the  chairman’s  interpretation  of-  the  word 
predecessor  in  the  Act  ? — The  word  predecessors  in 
title.  I took  it  to  mean  predecessors  in  occupancy, 
which  probably  the  framers  of  the  Act  intended  it  to 
mean,  but  there  was  another  view  of  it  taken  by  the 
chairman,  and  he  said  he  would  allow  compensation 
for  no  improvements  except  those  that  took  place  since 
the  last  conditions  of  tenancy  were  settled.- 

2123.  The  change  was  a mere  change  of  rent  ?— A 
change  of  rent,  or  some  new  condition. 

2124.  Baron  Dowse.— The  chairman  was  of  opinion 
that  the  change  of  rent  had  severed  the  chain  of  suc- 
cession entirely  1 — That  is  just  it. 

2125.  Chairman. — You  think  that  is  a point  in 
which  the  Land  Act  needs  amendment? — If  there 
was  a jury  sitting  in  the  case  this  thing  would  not  have 
occurred. 

2126.  Baron  Dowse.1 — But  that  was  a question  of 
law,;  how  would  a jury  decide  that?— You  would  get 
very  eminent  Queen’s  counsel  that  would  differ  on  a 
question  of  law. 

2127.  But  upon  that  particular  question,  it  being  a 
’ question  of  law,  he  should  direct  the  jury  hi  a parti- 
cular way  ? — I think  he  would  hardly  have  the  face  to 
direct  a jury  that  way. 

2128.  Did  the  parties  not  appeal  in  that  easel— 
How  could  the  poor  man  appeal  ? An  appeal  would 
cost  him  £40  or  £50,  and  he  was  not  worth  probably 
£5  at  the  time. 

2129.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  a jury  might 

be  made  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  matters  of 
fact  in  these  cases?— Certainly,  I'  would  give  them 
full  discretion,  the  same  as  they  have  on  criminal 
trials.  ' 

2130.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  make  them  arbitra- 
tors between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I would. 

2131.  Would  it  not  be  better,  do  you  think,  to  refer 
cases  to  a court  of  arbitration? — I am  only  speaking  of 
what  I suggest  as  a better  system  than  the  pre- 
sent one,  but  if  you  appoint  proper  arbitrators,  I have 
no  objection  whatever  to  that  plan.  What  we  want 
is  some  system  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  tenants 
claims  differ-ent  from  the  present,  and  I think  it  would 
be  decidedly  better  if  there  was  a jury. 

2132.  And  not  leave  it  to  the  chairman  entirely? 
Decidedly  not. 

2133.  Baron  Dowse.— That  last  instance  is  not  the 
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fault  of  the  landlord ; it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  law  or 
of  the  chairman  according  to  your  view? — That  only 
proves  my  point,  that  there  should  be  a jury  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  chairman. 

2134.  You  mean  the  decision  of  the  question  about 
the  meaning  of  predecessors  in. title  ? How  would  you 
settle  that? — Could  they  not  put  in  the  words  “ pre- 
decessors in  occupancy,”  instead.  It  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  person  to  help  in  the  decision 
besides  the  chairman. 

2135.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  this  particular  case 
was  it  a mere  change  in  the  rent  that  had  taken 
place? — I cannot  say  exactly.  It  was  some  small 
change  not  worth  talking  about. 

2136.  Baron  Dowse. — Possibly  that  was  one  of 


party  wishes  to  appeal,  let  him ; but  I would  like  to 
have  something  to  begin  with — let  them  divest  Grif- 
fith’s valuation  of  -the  improvements,  and  then  you  j 
have  something  to  go  upon — it  gives  so  much  for  the 
house,  so  much  for  the  land  and  so  on. 

2150.  You  would  just  take  off'  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements 1—  I would  divest  Griffith’s  valuation  of 
the  improvements  over  the  so il,  because  they  don’t 
mind  improvements  under  the  soil. 

2151.  Then  who  would  be  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal  ? — I would  leave  it  to  two  arbitrators  and  an 
umpire,  appointed  by  the  Government.  Of  course  if  they 
were  men  of  as  high  character  as  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  they  could  very  well  give  satisfaction,  for  I 
must  say,  as  a rule,  in  every  part  of  Ireland  where  I 


cases  Mr.  Ferguson  referred  to  the  other  day  have  been  (and  I am  among  the  tenants  as  any- 
where the  English  law  as  to  change  of  tenancy  was  man  for  the  last  39  years),  I have  found  general  safe- 
contended  for  (— One  thing  is  certain,  you  must  give  faction  expressed  with  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  valuation, 
;he  cases  of  tenants  although  the  improvements  are  contained  in  it.  Bnt.cer- 


up  the  notion  of  assimilating  the  cases  of  tenants 
Ireland  and  England  altogether,  because,  in  the  case 
of  the  English  tenants,  it  is  the  landlord  that  makes 
all  the  improvements,  and  in  our  own  case  it  is  the 
tenants  that  make  them. 

2137.  Chairman. — Then  this  would  be  a matter  in 
the  Land  Act  that  you  would  wish  to  have  made 
clearer  ? — Yes. 

2138.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you 
have  some  observations  to  offer  ? — Well,  the  first  and 
second  clauses  legalize  the  tenant-right  custom  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  also  protects  any  similar  cus- 
toms that  may  be  found  in  the  south.  Certainly,  in 
the  north,  they  fought  better  to  maintain  their  rights, 
and  the  tenant-right  custom  is  pretty  general  there. 
In  the  south  it  is  not  so  general.  What  I would  sug- 


tainly,  the  best  way  to  make  it  anything  like  a basis 
for  rent  would  be  to  divest  it  of  improvements  except 
where  the  landlord  is  proved  to  have  made  the  im- 
provements. 

2152.  Chairman. — We  had  evidence  here  that 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  under  the  mark  with  regard  to 
the  better  class  of  land  ?— What  class  of  land  is  that? 

2153.  That  the  better  class  of  land— pasture  land 

for  instance — is  valued  low  in  Griffith’s  valuation  ? I 

must  say  I would  not  disagree  with  that,  as  to  the 
valuation  of  the  high  pasture  lands.  I admit  that 
that  is  somewhat  low,  for  this  reason,  that  the  scale 
of  prices  for  butter  and  for  beaf  is  now  far  and  away 
beyond  what  it  was  the  time  he  went  to  make  his 
valuation,  but  as  regards  tillage  farms  and  the  poor 


is,  instead  of  haring  one  system  for  the  north,  land,  altho«grtheTcrie  '“for"' “procLe"' is 

and  anot  iei  for  the  south,  to  have,  for  all  Ireland,  somewhat  over  the  scale  Sir  Richard  Griffith  went 

P%T3Ttkfo?mDm^"faU\vn^j  r • +•  , °f’  1 think  the  increased  expense  of  cultivation 

•A  Dowse.— Would  tms  satisfy  your  almost  neutralizes  that,  so  that  I think  Griffith’s 

idea,  that  a man  as  long  as  he  paid  a fair  and  reason-  valuation  might  be  fair  enough  for  the  inferior  class  of 
able  rent,  should  continue  uo  hold  and  not  be  turned  land,  but  I must  say  that  for  the  high  class  of  pasture 


out? — Decidedly. 

2140.  And  should  have  the  power  of  free  sale? — 
Oh,  certainly  ; and  power  to  subdivide  between  his 
children  also. 

2141.  Would  you  not  give  the  landlord  some  sort 
of  veto  as  to  the  person  that  would  be  purchaser  ? — No. 

2142.  Suppose  the  person  a tenant  was  going  to 
sell  to  was  an  improper  character  ?— Has  he  not  the 
law  of  the  land  to  protect  him  ? 

2143.  Then  you  would  allow  the  landlord 
whatever? — No  veto  whatever. 

2144.  How  would  you  propose  to  settle  what  would 
be  a fair  rent? — I would  take  Griffith’s  valuation  first 
as  a basis  for  the  value  of  the  land,  taking  away  the 
value  of  the  improvements. 

2145.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  the  landlord  and  tenant  dis- 


lands  it  is  somewhat  low.  Of  course,  in  the  c 
pasture  lands  the  valuation  does  not  take  : 
provements,  because,  as  a rule,  there  is  very  little 
improvement  upon  a grass  farm,  except  perhaps  a 
house  built  on  it  for  a herdsman.  I will  admit 
certainly  that  on  what  you  call  lands  of  high  quality, 
high  pasture  lands,  Griffith’s  valuation  does  not  go 
up  to  the  mark.  I would  add  one-fourth  to  it. 

2154.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  or  the  tenant 
veto  the  option  at  any  time  of  asking  for  a new  valuation  ? 

— That  is  a case  where  the  landlord  might  please  him- 
self. ° 1 

2155.  Would  you  exclude  the  landlord  from  seeking 
a new  valuation  ? — In  that  case  I would  not.  That 
is  the  case  of  high  pasture. 

2156.  A new  valuation  to  be  decided  by  arbitrators 


-greecl  as  to  what  would  be  a fail-  rent,  would  you  -with  a Government  umpire  t—  Just  so,  men  of  hkh 
K aay  obJection  to  have  it  referred  to  arbitrators  character,  I would  have  none  other,  because  as  to  lo <Tal 
haw  t!!  rentJ— Wllat  1 would  wish  would  be  to  valuators  they  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  either 
• „ l “bitrators  appointed  by  the  Government  side.  I would  have  a judicial  official  as  firm  and 
^7lT  J’^CTQ  ] d?,n\  at  a11  like  PeoPle  stronS  bi  mind  as  the  late  Sir  Richard  Griffith.  I 
10  , w1lth  then’  landlords,  and  I would  like  am  entirely  against  preventing  subdivision.  I sav  if 

o,a)r  T 0d£  t0  appeal, t0  t0  settle  between  them,  you  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  disaffec- 
tlk!luTn  cWSE'^T?ien  yT  ,would  tllink  that  tion  that  exists,  it  is  that  the  younger  sons  of  the 
fU  tI01T  “e  a fair  settlement  of  the  question,  that  farmers  are  cut  out  from  any  share  of  the  inheritance, 
he  tenant  should  have  the  land  at  a fair  and  reason-  and  you  make  idlers  and  rebels  of  them.  Thev  go! 
fvpri  /?nt-  Wltb  Power  of  free  sale?— Oh,  decidedly,  to  America  and  inculcate  revolutionary  ideas,  “and 

oi  ,a7e  ’f  i ,°f  m Par?;  often  bring  them  home  with  them.  I certainly  protest 

as  bo  TT-  * sh,oukl  not  be  disturbed  as  long  against  a man  being  prevented  from  subdividing  up  to 
pal.  , rent>  and  should  have  the  power  of  a certain  point  among  his  children.  Up  to  that  point 

9,  ,0°  .1S  among  his  children ? — Certainly.  I would  allow lio  landlord  to  interfere  with  subdivision, 

iJt!  * “ any  dispute,  arose  between  landlord  and  I would  allow  the  tenant  the  right  to  sell  the 

mpT1.  y°n  'would  have  it  referred  to  a Govern-  whole  or  a part  of  his  farm.  If  the  landlord  wishes  to 
not  lea  vff  k.  ^ 6 *** — d beg  your  pardon,  I would  buy  any  part  of  the  farm  he  can  do  so,  by 

1 ' Bn  't"i.  I would  have  some-  much  as  any  other  purchaser  wo  ' ’ 

rent,  and  I would  give  him  no  right  of  preference. 


not  leave  It  v "uiuu  uuy  any  pu.ru  ui  une  iarm  ne  can  cio  so,  by  giving  as 

thin™  a i S°  °;Smre  as  "hat.  I would  have  some-  much  as  any  other  purchaser  would  give,  but  I would 
talrp  r>  -iiu  a , lr  basis  for  rent,  and  I would  give  him  no  right  of  preference. 

Fovement  “ valuation>  minus  the  value  of  the  im-  2157.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  is  the  limit  which 

' ipn  n'  - , , ,,  you  would  place  to  subdivision?— That  is  a point  of 

us  bp  re  °mebody  would  have  to  decide  that? — Let  very  material  consideration;  it  is  a question  for  dis- 
ntent  with  that  as  a basis,  and  then  if  either  cussion.  I would  say  twenty  statute  acres. 
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2158.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  would  differ  on  different 

lands  of  course  ! — Yes.  . 

2159.  On  poor  lands  it  would  be  larger! — I think 
it  is  a matter  that  two  men  might  reason  upon  very 
well.  I only  throw  out  that  opinion,  I do  not  give  it 
as  infallible,  but  it  was  my  own  experience  among  the 
people  during  the  last  winter.  I had  a great  deal  to 
do  endeavouring  to  provide  relief  for  200  families  in 
my  parish,  and  I found,  as  a rule,  that  any  persons  that 
had  any  portion  of  land  were  not  in  want ; of  course 
there  was  a great  deal  of  distress  among  them,  and 
some  very  bad  cases,  but  as  a general  rule  nothing  like 
the  distress  of  the  others. 

2160.  Were  there  any  cases  of  distress  among  any 
other  class  of  people  ! — Those  who  had  no  land  were 
all  starving,  all  the  people  that  were  driven  into  the 
village  by  evictions. 

2161.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  was  no  employment! — 
No  employment,  the  villages  overcrowded  with  labour. 
There  were  in  my  parish,  about  the  year  1846  or  1844, 
1,200  families ; there  are  only  678  families  there  now. 
l’lost  about  500  families.  People  may  think  that  all 
these  people  disappear.  They  do  not  disappear.  They 
run  into  the  villages  where  there  is  no  work  for  them. 

2162.  That  happened  in  your  own  memory! — No, 

I am  only  there  five  years. 

2163  But  you  can  trace  it! — I saw  the  record  of 
it  in  tlic  parish  boo!-.  It  was  about  1,200  .families. 

2164.  Chairman. — That  was  since  the  great  famine ! 
— Since  1844. 

2165.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Are  these  people  now 
all  labourers  1 — They  have  no  other  place  to  go  to  but 
to  crowd  into  the  villages. 

2166.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  a great  number  of 
them  have  gone  to  America! — Some  of  them,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  families  remaining  at  home,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  them. 

2167.  And  they  have  a very  bitter  feeling,  1 sup- 

pose !— Of  course,  and  a bitter  feeling  against  the 
priest  among  others  if  he  does  not  denounce  this  or 
that  from  the  altar.  , . , 

216S.  Chairman. — The  want  of  employment  last 
winter,  I suppose,  was  in  consequence  of  the  bad  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmers  owing  to  the  bad  crops! 
The  want  of  employment  may  be  partly  due  to  that, 
but  I think  at  any  time  there  is  not  sufficient  work 
for  the  labourers.  As  a rule  the  farmer  does  not  give 
much  employment.  I think  you  might  say  that  no 
labourer  has  to  count  upon  more  than  three  months 
employment  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  use  of 
machinery  for  saving  the  harvest  and  the  great  pre- 
valence of  pasture.  , . _ , e 

2169.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  rate  of 
wa^es  in  your  parish!— I know  a gentleman  could 
o-eta  man  any  day  at  a shilling  a day  for  the  year. 

° 2170.  Mr.  Shaw.— That  is  a shilling  a day  all  the 
the  year  round  1— All  the  year  round. 

2171.  Do  they  get  breakfast  or  any  perquisites  m 
addition !— Not  as  far  as  I see.  No  farmer  will  have 
a labourer’s  house  on  his  farm,  because  lie  would  have 
to  pay  poor-rate  on  the  house.  That  was  the  cause  of 
the  eviction  of  the  smallholders,  the  circumstance  that 
the  poor-rate  fell  upon  the  landlord  for  every  house 
valued  at  or  under  £4. 


dued  at  or  uncier 

2172.  The  O’Conor  Don.— These  labourers  then 
live  in  the  villages !— They  are  living  there  because 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go  to. 

2173  The  rate  of  wages  then  has  increased  very 
little!— Scarcely.  I think  it  is  true  to  say  for  all 
Munster  that  you  could  get  a man  all  through  the 
year  for  a Is.  or  Is.  2 d.  a day— six  or  seven  shillings 

2174.  Then  in  what  way  has  the  cost  of  production 
increased!  You  said  a while  ago  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction had  increased !— Of  course  during  the  season 
those  that  have  not  constant  work  would  charge  the 
farmer  high  wages.  You  might  get  a man  charging 
2s.  6 <7.  a day  during  the  season  that  would  be  glad  to 
«et  a shilling  a day  constantly  if  he  was  sure  of  it. 

2175.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  yours  to  a large  extent  a 


grazing  district!— It  is,  more  than  I would  wish  it 
t0  be— not  so  much  as  other  places. 

2176.  Chairman.— Do  the  labourers  go  to  England 
in  search  of  employment !— They  do  not  go  to  England. 

2177.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  go  away  a great 
deal  to  England ! — I do  not  admire  that,  I must  confess. 

2178.  I don’t  mean  permanently,  but  for  employ- 

ment during  the  harvest  season!— It  is  a system  1 
don’t  like.  , 

2179.  Baron  Dowse.— At  all  events  they  don  t do 
it  in  Tipperary!— No,  not  so  much. 

2180.  Chairman. — Would  you  go  to  any  other 
point  in  the  Land  Act  that  you  take  exception  to  !— 

1 am  entirely  against  charging  any  poor-rate  for  hold- 
ings under  £4  valuation.  As  long  as  poor-rate  is 
charged  for  their  houses  you  will  have  no  labourers 
in  the  country.  Secondly,  I would  be  for  making  the 
provision  about  the  erection  of  labourers’  cottages 
compulsory. 

2181.  You  would  bind  the  landlord  to  erect  them  1— 
Bind  the  landlord  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  rent 
and  the  tenant  under  forfeiture  of  his  tenant-right.  I 
believe  that  the  Land  Act,  suggests  in  the  10th 
section  that  the  landlord  can  take  up  the  one-twenty- 
fiftli  part  of  a farm  without  being  obliged  to  pay 
compensation  for  disturbance  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a labourer’s  cottage.  That  is  all  very  fine, 
but  I think  that  for  the  last  ten  years  there  were 
not  three  instances  where  that  permission  was  acted 

UP2182.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — You  would  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  landlord  ^-Decidedly,  andon  the  tenant. 

2183.  Baron  Dowse. — By  not  allowing  the  landlord 
to  recover  his  rent,  or  the  tenant  to  get  compensation, 
if  he  neglects  it ! — He  should  forfeit  his  fixity  of  tenure 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  give-  a labourer  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  his  holding. 

2184.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Upon  what  conditions 
would  you  give  the  house  to  the  labourer !— To  hold 
upon  the  same  terms  from  the  landlord  as  the  tenant 
would  hold  from  the  landlord,  and  again  to  have  no 
poor  rate  charged  upon  the  house  to  any  person. 

2185.  Would  the  occupier  be  bound  to  employ  that 
person ! — I leave  that  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

I would  not  have  him  bound. 

2186.  Chairman.— How  would  you  regulate  the 
number  of  such  houses !— Well,  I think  the  10th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  has  something  to  say  to  that. 

( Section  quoted.)  I would  have  that  to  apply  to 
leasehold  tenants  and  to  yearly  tenants  alike.  But 
that  section  is  merely  permissive.  I want  to  make  it 
compulsory.  Permissive  legislation  will  never  do  m 
Ireland. 

21S7.  Baron  Dowse.— Howwould  you  makeitcom- 
pulsory  1 Would  you  compel  the  landlord  to  take  up 
the  land!— Certainly  I would. 

2188.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  there  was  a labourer  on  tne 
land  you  would  compel  the  landlord  to  have  a proper 
residence  erected  for  him  1— Not  only  that,  but  1 
insist  that  if  you  want  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the 
labourers  that  are  crowding  into  the  villages,  and  are 
the  source  of  all  the  misery,  you  must  give  them  apio, 
of  land  and  a house,  and  distribute  them  among  tue 

2189.  If  farmers  don’t  want  them!— I don’t  care 

about  that.  i „ 

2190.  How  are  they  to  live  if  they  get  no  emp  •)- 
ment  ^—Suppose  he  gets  an  acre  and  a half  of  land 
two  acres. 

2191.  He  could  not  live  upon  that! — That  is 
own  affair.  His  pretension  in  the  way  of  diet  is  very 
small.  If  a labourer  cannot  manage  to  live  upon 
acre  and  a half  of  land,  how  does  he  live  upon  no  an 
at  all  at  present  1 But  certainly  I hold  that  some 
should  be  given  up  compulsorily  to  the  labourer. 

2192.  The  O’Conor  Dox.-If  a man  can  live  upon 
an  acre  and  a half  of  land  why  should  you  Piev  . 
subdivision  below  the  figure  you  named !-— I ™ ‘ 
want  them  all  to  become  men  of  the  labourmg  • 
1 would  have  the  labouring  class  and  the  laim  o 
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class  living  together  in  the  country.  I never  like  to 
have  the  idea  of  labour  detached  from  the  position  of 
a farmer. 

2193.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  recognise  that 
his  first  position  is  that  of  labourer,  and  you  would 
give  him  the  land  as  an  adjunct  to  that  1 — Just  so. 

2194.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  prohibit  the 
farmer  from  subdividing  up  to  a certain  point? — I 
would  not ; I would  rather  encourage  it. 

2195.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  not  have  them 
subdivide  below  a limit  of  twenty  acres  ? — That  is  my 
own  opinion,  but  I wouldlike  to  be  conciliatory.  I would 
go  to  the  extent  of  twelve  acres  statute,  seven  and  a 
half  Irish  acres.  I would  go  as  far  as  that,  and  I 
would  exempt  all  holdings  under  £15  annual  value 
from  poor  rate,  and  throw  it  all  on  the  outlying  grass 
farms. 

2196.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  farms  where  a man  does 
not  reside  or  give  any  employment — what  you  would 
call  idle  farms  ? — -Exactly ; farms  that  give  no  employ- 
ment. 

2197.  Baron  Dowse. — In  many  cases  don’t  they 
only  take  the  place  for  nine  months  of  the  year  ?— 
That  is  what  makes  it  worse.  I would  have  a pro- 
vision compelling  them  to  assign  to  small  occupiers 
under  certain  terms.  My  ideas  are  entirely  in  favour 
of  residential  occupation. 

2198.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  fact  you  want  to  break  up 
that  sort  of  land  into  small  holdings  ? — I do.  I think 
it  a rather  sad  state  of  things  that  8,000,000  acres 
should  only  support  35,000  farmers  in  Ireland,  while 
the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Belgium  supports 
5,000,000  people. 

2199.  Baron  Dowse. — I think  there  is  a great  deal 
in  your  view,  that  a mere  settlement  of  the  tenant 
question  would  be  incomplete  if  it  left  the  labourer 
question  unsettled? — I take  in  every  phase  of  the 
question.  I don’t  see  the  meaning  of  making  a pro- 
vision in  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  labourers,  unless  it 
is  made  compulsory.  I don’t  suppose  there  were  ten 
cases  since  the  Land  Act  where  that  permission  was 
availed  of. 

2200.  Would  you  contemplate  placing  the  labourer 
under  the  tenant  ? — If  I gave  land  to  the  labourer  I 
would  like  to  have  him  independent ; I would  allow 
no  slavery  if  I could. 

2201.  Mr.  Shaw.— Would  you  have  the  labourer 
under  the  landlord  and  not  under  the  tenant  ? — De- 
cidedly. 

2202.  Chairman. — Do  you  propose  also  that  the 
tenant  should  build  labourers  cottages  ? — I don’t  know 
that,  that  is  a matter  for  after-consideration,  suppose 
some  of  the  Church  Surplus  money  was  given  for  the 
purpose.  To  that  there  is  no  objection,  but  it  should 
be  done  in  some  way.  It  could  be  done  by  the  poor 
rate,  for  if  you  diminish  those  who  are  in  want  you 
diminish  the  strain  upon  the  rate. 

2203.  Mr.  Shaw. — These  people  pay  rent  at  pre- 
sent?— They  pay  enormous  rents.  I know  instances 
in  my  parish  of  that. 

2204.  Chairman. — In  your  scheme  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary you  would  include  both  the  holders  of  lands 
and  the  holders  of  cottage  gardens  ? — Yes,  but  I would 
include  no  outlying  holding  where  the  tenant  did  not 

2205.  The  O’Conor  Don. — By  outlying  holding,  do 
you  mean  grass  lands  ? — Yes,  grass  lands ; I would  not 
include  them. 

2206.  You  would  not  include  any  farm  where  the 
tenant  is  not  resident? — No,  and  I would  not  go 
beyond  £100  annual  value. 

2207.  Baron  Dowse. — Your  object  is  to  save  the 
people  by  keeping  the  land  for  them  instead  of 
making  room  for  cattle  ? — I want  to  prevent  cattle,  if 
possible,  from  excluding  the  people. 

2208.  And  to  save  the  people? — Yes,  I think  it  is 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  we  have  suffered  the 
P®°Ple  to  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  one- 

tth  of  a million  upon  land  as  good  and  as  much,  as 
Uat  wbich  gives  sustenance  to  five  millions  of  people 


in  a couutiy  like  Belgium.  I think  myself  that  the 
arrears  of  rent  which  entitle  the  landlord  to  evict 
are  too  limited ; there  should  be  two  years’  rent  due 
at  all  events. 

2209.  The  law  now  is  a year,  and  you  would  say 
two  ? — Yes  ; two  years  going  upon  the  Roman  law — 
that  is  the  Roman  law. 

2210.  Mr.  Shaw.— Was  that  the  Roman  law?— It 
was  three  years  in  cases  analogous  to  tenancies  in 
Ireland,  and  two  years  in  cases  analogous  to  tenancies 
in  England. 

2211.  Chairman. — Would  that  cause  greater  diffi-' 
culty  in  evicting? — Yes.  If  peoplegave  a fail-rent  they 
should  not  complain,  if  they  gave  say  four-fifths  of 
Griffith’s  valuation,  and  had  two  years  before  eviction. 

2212.  Baron  Dowse. — In  your  part  of  the  country 
is  it  the  rule  to  have  a hanging  gale,  that  is  to  say 
there  is  half  a year’s  rent  due  always? — Yes,  but  that 
is  going  out  of  use — that  system. 

2213.  In  that  case  where  half  a year’s  rent  remains 
due  always  the  eviction  is  practically  for  half  a year’s 
rent  ? — Yes,  of  course  and  that  is  bad.  Of  course  you 
have  the  principle  of  perpetuity  of  tenure  fairly  in  the 
Land  Act,  for  the  28th  section  authorizes  landlords 
with  limited  interests  to  give  leases  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  the  question  is  whether  you  should  make  the  clause 
compulsory. 

2214.  Compulsory  perpetuity? — Yes,  that  is  the 
principle  of  the  28th  section.  I have  put  my  ideas  on 
paper,  for  the  subject  is  very  complicated,  and  here  is 
what  I said  on  that  subject.  “ To  do  that  ” that  is  to 
give  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  “ all  we  require  is  to 
extend  the  principle  contained  in  the  28th  section  of 
the  Land  Act.” 

2215.  That  is  dealing  with  limited  owners,  and  as 
to  people  who  are  not  limited  owners,  it  leaves  them 
to  give  what  they  please?— I understand  that,  but  I 
am  only  saying  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  contained 
in  that  section,  and  it  could  be  worked  out. 

2216.  You  say,  and  I believe  there  is  very  little 
doubt  about  it ; that  the  legislature  having  given  the 
limited  owner  that  power,  is  an  index  to  their 
opinion,  that  it  was  thought  the  man  who  was  not 
a limited  owner  should  give  the  same  thing? — Yes. 

2217.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  avoid 

all  leases  if  you  could,  and  to  hold  for  ever  ? Yes 

but  how  for  ever  ? 

2218.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
one  land  system  for  Ireland  instead  of  two  ? — What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

2219.  I mean  to  have  one  system  instead  of  the 
Ulster  system,  and  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ?— Yes,  I believe  the  important  principle  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland  is  that,  instead  of  the  Ulster- 
system  with  all  its  drawbacks,  there  should  be  leases 
for  ever. 

2220.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  care  much  which  way 
it  is  done,  provided  the  tenant  gets  security? — No, 
give  the  tenant  a fixed  interest.  According  to  my 
principle  the  condition  of  the  tenancy  should  make 
the  law,  Where  the  tenant  makes  all  the  improve- 
ments as  in  the  Roman  law,  he  should  have  perpetuity 
of  tenure,  in  fact  as  I say  in  the  Roman  law,  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenancy  makes  the  law.  In  the  Roman 
law  there  is  only  a lease  for  nineteen  years,  where  the 
landlord  is  bound  to  keep  the  improvements  in  repair, 
and  do  the  improvements  as  in  English  farms. 

2221.  That  is  what  are  called  English  farms  ? — Yes, 
but  of  course  where  the  tenant  is  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  he  should  still  have  the  right  of  sale. 

I would  abolish  as  illegal  and  as  penal  punishable  by 
law,  everything  in  the  way  of  office  rules,  for  I don’t 
see  any  meaning  in  it. 

2222.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  would  prevent  any 
tenant  contracting  himself  out  of  the  benefit  that  any 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  him  ? — Decidedly. 

2223.  Whether  a large  or  small  tenant  1~ Decidedly. 
That  is  my  notion  now,  but  I might  qualify  it  by-and- 
by.  I would  give  the  occupiers  of  residential  holdings — 
holdings  upon  which  men  resided — security  up  to  £100 
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value,  but' not  beyond  that.  I would  not  give  security 
in  any  case  over  £100  Poor  Law  valuation. 

2224.  We  had  a gentleman  from  Kildare  the  other 
day  a large  farmer  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
large  farmers  should  be  protected  as  much  as  the  small 
ones  as  they  required  it  at  least  as  much? — Oh  no,  not 
at  all  I would  not  protect  them ; they  don’t  want  it. 

2225.  Mr.  Shaw.— Pie  meant  as  to  tillage  farms? — 
There  are  no  such  things  at  ali  in  Ireland  as  large 
tillage  farms. 

2226.  There  are  in  Kildare?— I will  tell  you 
candidly  I do  not  like  to  give  any  of  these  rights 
except  to  residential  holders. 

2227.  Baron  Dowse. — But  this  man  was  living 
there  and  he  had  as  many  as  200  acres  of  land  which 
he  was  tilling  ? — I don’t  like  to  encourage  large  farms 
at  all. 

2228.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  all  split  up?— Yes,  1 don’t  want  Englishmen 
here  at  all ; we  have  enough  of  ourselves  for  the  land 
in  Ireland.  I would  give  fixity  of  tenure  up  to  £100 
value  for  the  residential  holder,  and  if  he  wants  to 
hold  more  let  him  hold  it  by  contract  or  agreement. 

2229.  But  don’t  you  think  that  the  large  tenant 
who  tills  a lot  of  land  gives  a great  deal  of  employment 
and  benefits  those  around  him? — Yes,  of  course  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  give  him  the  same  protection 
but  I would  limit  it  to  residential  holders. 

2230.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  in  some  cases  where  they 
build  houses  and  made  all  the  improvements  you 
would  not  exclude  these  men  ?— These  are  special  cases, 
but  I am  only  speaking  of  the  general  run  of  farmers 
in  Ireland.  Of  course  if  the  landlord  makes  improve- 
ments on  the  estate  as  many  an  Englishman  has  done, 
I will  allow  him  to  charge  it  to  his  tenants,  but  where 
the  tenant  makes  the  improvements  I would  give  him 
the  benefit  of  them. 

2231.  You  would  give  the  landlord  the  option  of 
the  system  he  should  adopt? — Yes ; either  the  English 
system;  for  I don’t  know  that  the  English  system 
goes  contrary  to  the  Roman  law ; except  as  to  payment 
of  rates  and  valuation  when  necessary. 

2232.  Baron  Dowse. — If  a landlord  makes  all  the 
improvements  on  a farm — drains  it;  fences  it  and 
keeps  the  dwelling-house  in  repair  the  same  as  ordinary 
people  do  in  towns,  and  the  same  as  is  said  to  be  done 
in  England,  and  lets  such  a farm  at  a rent  do  you 
think  that  that  tenant  should  abide  by  his  contract 
and  have  no  privileges  of  fixity  of  tenure  or  otherwise  ? 
— Quite  so. 

2233.  Are  there  many  instances  of  that  kind  in 
your  part  of  the  country? — No,  not  many,  but  there 
are  instances  on  Lord  Derby’s  estate. 

2234.  But  he  has  sold  it?— Yes.  I would  not  allow 
any  landlord  the  right  of  converting  a residential  non- 
improved  farm  into  a residential  improved  farm. 

2235.  Your  evidence  is  only  limited  to  cases  where 
the  landlord  has  done  the  improvements  already  ? — 
Yes,  and  let  him  get  the  benefit  of  these  improvements. 

2236.  But  you  would  not  allow  him  to  turn  round 
on  the  tenant  and  say  this  has  been  a non-improved 
farm,  but  now  it  will  be  an  improved  one,  and  let  as 
such  ? — No. 

2237.  Suppose  a landlord  has  made  all  the  improve- 
ments on  a farm,  and  he  lets  it  to  a tenant  of  course 
doesn’t  he  take  into  account  all  the  improvements  in 
the  land  and  charges  them  to  the  tenant  ? — He  does. 

2238.  When  he  does  that,  would  not  the  tenant  be 
at  liberty  to  make  improvements  if  he  chooses,  and 
get  compensation  for  them  under  the  Land  Act  ?— Yes. 

2239.  But  you  would  not  give  fixity  of  tenure  ? — 
No.  I would  not  in  cases  analogous  to  English 
tenancies.  Let  them  hold  by  twenty-one  years’  leases. 
I would  not  allow  a landlord  who  had  allowed  the  land 
improvements  to  lapse  into  the  hands  of  the  tenant  to 
convert  it  into  an  improved  farm. 

2240.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  you  would  have  two  sys- 
tems?— Yes.  One  for  conditions  of  tenancy  analogous 
to  English  cases,  and  the  other  for  conditions  of  ten- 
ancy analogous  to  Irish  cases. 


2241.  And  would  not  the  tendency  of  the  landlord 
be  to  change  from  one  into  the  other  ? — I would  not 
allow  that. 

2242.  Chairman. — But  where  the  English  system 
exists  you  would  allow  it  to  continue  ? — Yes,  but  I 
would  not  allow  any  change. 

2243.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  not  like  a hard- 
and-fast  line  to  be  drawn  to  the  prejudice  of  anybody, 
including  the  landlords  who  make  the  improvements 
themselves  ? — No. 

2244.  I know  something  about  that  county  too. 
Except  as  to  that  estate  of  Lord  Derby’s ; are  there  many 
landlords  who  do  that  sort  of  thing  ?— There  is  Smith- 
Barry’s  estate  in  Tipperary  also.. 

2245.  What  is  the  town  you  are  near? — I am  near 
Limerick;  I am  in  North  Tipperary,  but  Nenagh  is 
the  principal  town  in  the  North  Riding. 

2246.  Is  that  the  rule  about  Nenagh — that  the 
landlords  make  the  improvements  ? — In  very  few  cases. 
They  are  like  angel’s  visits,1  few  and  far  between. 
There  is  a great  custom  in  the  country,  in  case  of  a 
valuable  farm  being  likely  to  be  evicted  or  sold  by  the 
tenant,  the  landlord  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
fixing  the  new  tenant,  and  very  often  one  tenant  is 
put  out  and  another  tenant  of  a different  persuasion 
. put  in.  I mean  different  religious  persuasion. 

2247.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  they  do  allow  a 
limited  sale  ? — I have  seen  instances  of  it. 

2248.  Is  this  limited  sale  an  ordinary  practice?— 
Yes,  as  far  as  I know.  I have  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  it  not  far  from  myself. 

2249.  Chairman. — Would  you  allow  a valuation 
of  the  tenant’s  interest  or  what  may  be  called  his 
tenant-right  by  an  independent  arbitrator  in  the  same 
way  as  you  speak  of  in  respect.of  compensation  ? — No. 
That  is  a sale,  the  other  is  a letting. 

2250.  You  think  there  is  no  risk  of  fictitious  value  ? 
— No ; not  in  what  I call  a free  and  open  sale. 

2251.  Baron  Dowse.— Let  it  find  its  own  level  in 
the  public  market  ? — Yes,  because  this  mock  sale  com- 
pelling you  to  give  to  a certain  party,  and  for  not  half 
perhaps  what  you  would  get  from  another,  1 look  upon 
as  a great  hardship. 

2252.  Chairman. — I think  in  the  definition  of 
tenant-right  which  Baron  Dowse  put  to  you,  he  said 
he  would  allow  a reasonable  objection  to  the  purchaser 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ? — I would  not.  I would 
give  him  the  law  of  the  land;  if 'you  lay.  down  a 
principle  you  don’t  know  where  it  may  stop. 

2253.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  if  any  man  is  fit 
to  be  a citizen,  he  is  fit  to  be  the  tenant  of  land? — I 
would  . say  if  the  man  is  able  to  get  a character  from  the 
priest  or  some  one  else,  I would  not  allow  the  landlord 
to  interfere  at  all. 

2254.  Suppose  the  landlord  said,  I would  not  like 
this  tenant,  and  I have  objections  to  him  in  everyway, 
and  I’ll  give  you  as  much  for  the  land  as  he  will  give 
you,  would  you  give  the  landlord  the  right  of  pre- 
emption ? — I give  the  right  of  pre-emption  where  the 
tenant  gets  as  much  as  the  land  would  cany  in  the 
open  market,  provided  the  landlord  wanted  it  im- 
personal use,  but  he  might  want  it  for  another  tenant. 

2255.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  allow  it  if  he  gives  the  full 
price  ? — Yes. 

2256.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  not  allow  the 
landlord  to  get  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  absorbing  it 
into  another  farm  ? — N o.  Provided  the  landlord  wants 
to  build  a house,  say  to  live  on  the  estate,  and  there  is 
a bona  fide  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  land  for  some 
personal  purpose  I would  allow  the  landlord  the  right. 

2257.  But  you  don’t  want  to  lessen  the  number  oi 
tenants? — No  I would  rather  increase  them.  If  you 
do.  not  do  something  of  that  kind  the  landlord  might 
by  raising  unreasonable  objections  prevent  the  sale. 
I would  give  the  right  for  no  other  reason  than  foi 
personal  occupation  ; if  the  landlord  does  not  wan 
the  land  for  that  purpose,  I would  not  give  him  any 
choice  at  all.  There  is  another  question  my  mind  is 
very  strong  upon,  and  that  is  the  poor-rate.  I believe 
in  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act,  the  deduction  by  tie 
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tenant  was  to  be  the  same  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest 
rented  tenancy,  and  the  deduction  must  never  exceed 
half  the  poor-rate.  At  present  there  is  no  check  upon 
the  landlord,  for  by  doubling  the  rent  in  small  holdings 
he  can  cause  the  tenant  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  poor- 
rate.  The  poor  law  valuation  of  a farm  is,  say  £10 ; 
and  the  rent  is  £20  which  is  rather  a common  thing 
enough ; the  poor-rate  is  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  the 
tenant  pays  10s.  According  to  the  present  law  the 
tenant  can  only  deduct  5s.  of  that,  but  I would  allow 
him  to  deduct  half  the  rate  on  the  £20,  which  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  in  the  end.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  allow  the  tenant  who  is 
working  the  farm  at  a loss  to  be  charged  the  same  as  the 
landlord  who  has  the  fee  simple.  That  was  how  it 
was  in  the  original  Poor  Law  Act,  but  it  has  been 
changed  since  1852. 

2257a.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  the  common  rent 
is  double  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  not  the  gene- 
ral rule,  but  there  are  properties  where  it  is  so. 

2258.  From  your  general  knowledge  of ' your  dis- 
trict, have  you  known  of  any  hard  actions  on  the  part 
of  landlords  ? — I think  a great  instance  is  what  I have 
just  mentioned,  fixing  the  succession  to  a holding  at  a 
smaller  fine  than  any  other  person  would  pay. 

2259.  Wasn’t  that  rather  the  fault  of  the  chairman, 
or  county  court  judge? — I am  only  speaking  of  the 
fact  of  the  landlord  interfering  with  the  tenant  getting 
the  best  price  he  can  for  the  farm.  The  landlord  very 
often  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  finding  a tenant. 

2260.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  landlords 
unjustly  raising  their  rents  ? — I don’t  know  the  mo- 
tives, but  I know  the  rents  were  raised.  There  was  a 
poor  man  in  my  parish  under  notice  of  eviction,  but  it 
was  settled.  His  rent  was  raised. 

2261.  But  raising  the  rent  is  not  the  habit? — I 
would  not  say  it  is.  There  are  two  properties  where 
the  rent  has  been  considerably  raised,  although  all  the 
improvements  were  done  by  the  tenants. 

2262.  On  whose  property  is  that? — I don’t  think 
it  is  fair  to  ask  me ; but  there  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Henry,  and  another  property  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  my  parish.  I heard  it  from  people 
whose  house  I was  at  at  the  station,  that  the  rent 
had  been  raised  in  the  former  case  from  17s.  to  35s.  an 
acre. 

2263.  Baron  Dowse. — Isn’t  it  the  fact  the  landlord 
can  raise  it  if  he  chooses? — Yes. 

2264.  The  tenant  is  bound  to  accept  it,  or  go  out? 
—Or  go  to  law.  My  principle  is  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  law  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

2265.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  to  give  the  tenant  perfect 
security ? — Yes;  and  my  notion  of  fixity  of  tenure 
is — you  shan’t  be  touched  until  you  do  wrong  to  the 
landlord. 

2266.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  ever  turn  your 
attention  to  the  question  of  a peasant  proprietary  ? — 

I did. 

2267.  Do  you  think  the  purchase  clauses  in  the 
Land  Act  helped  to  create  a peasant  proprietary?— I 
don’t  think  they  did  much.  I put  my  ideas  on  paper, 
and  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  the  subject  is  a difficult 
one,  1 will  read  them — 

“ Free  Trade  in  Land  as  in  France  and  Prussia.” 

“ To  fully  develope  in  Ireland  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and 
reader  it  capable  of  supporting  proportionably  as  large  a 
population  as  land  of  much  inferior  quality  on  the 
continent,  the  density  of  population  in  Belgium  is  425  to 
the  square  mile  (5  Irish  acres  to  a family),  in  Ireland 
2U0.  We  must  have  small  holdings,  no  rents  or  small 
axed  rents,  with  perpetuity  of  tenure.  To  bring  about 
this  state  of  things  by  constitutional  means,  that  is  without 
shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  most  fastidious,  that  is  the 
question  for  consideration.  Baron  OTIagan  sometime 
since  said,  that  by  localising  sales,  making  every  land 
court  one  for  the  disposal  of  all  property  within  the  circle 
pi  its  jurisdiction,  much  might  be  done,  through  the  work  - 
mg  of  the  Bright  Clauses  to  effect  this  most  desirable;  con- 
summation. This,  I believe,  is  to  some  extent  correct, 
out  that  the  Bright  clauses  so  improved  will,  by  them- 
selves rapidly  create  a peasant  proprietary,  is  to  my  mind 
the  merest  delusion.  The  grounds  oh  which  this  state- 


ment rests  are,  that  solicitors  in  charge  of  the  sale  of 
property  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  may  or  may  not 
give  tenants  the  benefit  of  these  clauses  just  as  they  choose 
and,  as  a rule,  they  are  unwilling  to  sell  properties  in  less 
quantities  than  single  townlands,  and  they  are  so  unwilling 
because  purchasers  distinct  from  occupiers  are  indisposed 
where  they  can  buy  less  than  that  quantity,  but  won’t  buy 
townlands  where  rent  paying  tenants,  after  sale,  became 
intermingled  with  occupying  peasant  proprietors  or 
tenants  who. pay  no  rent.  'They  don’t  like  them  to  inter- 
mingle.”. 

226S.  ■ Mr.  Shaw. — It  would  cause  jealousy  ? — Yes, 
and  this  would  be  the  case  if  tenants  without  ex- 
ception on  properties  for  sale  were  offered  the  benefits 
• of  the  Bright  Clauses,  because,  as  a rule,  there  is 
scarcely  a townland  where  tenants  won’t  be  found 
unable  to  buy,  because  of  their  poverty,  no  matter 
what  aid  they  receive.  The  only  practical  corrective 
of  these  clauses  is  to  compel  Court  to  fine  down  the 
rent  to  a certain  figure,  say  half  the  Poor  Law  valu- 
ation, according  to  the  sum  advanced  by  each  tenant, 
withriease  in  perpetuity,  and,  this  being  done,  lands 
might  be  sold  in  single  or  more  townlands,  according 
to  the  taste  of  solicitor  and  purchasers,  because,  in 
that  case,  they  would  be  all  rent  paying  tenants,  but 
their  rents  would  be  very  low. 

2269.  They  would  have  perpetuities? — Yes;  be- 
cause, under  such  an  arrangement,  the  continuity  of 
rent  paying  tenancies  could  still  be  kept  up,  but  even 
so  corrected,  the  Bright  Clauses,  taking  into  account 
the  smallness  of  territory  (an  average  rental  of 
£50,000)  annually  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
will  have  rather  a slow  effect  in  creating  a peasant 
proprietary  in  Ireland.  The  only  way  to  obviate  this 
unpleasantness  is,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  things  as  will  compel  the  rapid  sale  of  land 
in  very  small  parcels,  say  five  or  six  acres  each.  T6 
realize  such  a consummation  I see  nothing  propounded 
by  any  person  that  can  approach  in  thoroughness,  and 
completeness  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  late  Mr. 
Scully,  in  his  Transfer  of  Land  Bill  Session  of  1853. 
His  idea  was  a simplification  of  title,,  a simplification 
of  incumbrances,  a registration  of  both  in  the  Local 
Land  Court,  and  transfer  by  simple  entry.  By  sim- 
plification of  title  he  meant  that  every  proprietor  in 
possession  of  an  estate  should  hold  by  fee-simple,  so 
that  for  the  discharge  of  incumbrances,  according  as  a 
decree  issued,  it  might  be  sold  for  ever.  As  regards 
incumbrances  he  would  estimate  all  claims  or  interests 
of  any  kind  attaching  to  land,  say  mortgages,  annuities, 
life  interests,  reversionary-  claims,  &c.,  at  their  value 
in  cash,  as  is  done  every  day  in  insurance  offices,  and 
so  estimated  (I  want  to  transfer  all  the  obligations  from 
land  to  money),  he  would  convert  them  into  limited 
land  debentures  of  uniform  value,  say  £100,  each 
charged  on  the  respective  townlands  composing  the 
property.  A bill  embracing  these  objects  was  laid  by 
him  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June, 
1853.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  first,  the  establish- 
ment of  a land  tribunal  in  Dublin,  with  branches  in 
the  central  town  of  each  Poor  Law  Union  in  Ireland, 
for  the  declaration  and  registration  of  title,  and  regis- 
tration of  incumbrances  attaching  to  all  properties 
within  their  respective  jurisdiction.  Second,  it  autho- 
rizes eveiy  owner  whose  title  was  so  declared  and 
registered  to  incumber  his  land  to  an  amount  equal 
to  ten  times  Griffith’s  present,  or  revised  valuation, 
by  a system  of  land  debentures.  Third,  the  transfer 
of  property  for  the  discharge  of  these  debentures 
according  as  they  fell  due,  principal  or  interest  was  to 
be  by  simple  entry  and  in  the  local  office.  Mr.  Brooke, 
late  Master  in  Chancery,  sjieaking  on  this  subject 
says': — ; 

“ I have  considered  the  Prussian  system  of  transferable 
land  debentures,  and  always  with  an  earnest  wish  for  its 
adoption  in  these  islands.  I wish  to  see  all  judgments, 
mortgages,  and  equitable  charges  abolished,  and  land  deben- 
tures for  not  exceeding  £100  each,  to  the  extent  of  a moiety 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  estate  to  be  the  only  permitted 
means  of  incumbering  lands.” 

2270.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  did  he  say  that  ?— I 
M 2 


Sept,  6,  1880. 

Rev  Thomas 
Meagher,  p.p. 
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Sept.  6,  1880.  got  it  from  Mr.  Scully’s  book.  It  is  hard  to  get  for  I 

„ think  the  book  is  out  of  print  at  present. 

Rev.  Thomas 

Meagher,  r.r.  “ Lender  and  borrower  would  be  saved  from  endless  liti- 
gation, and  the  public  would  gain  a most  valuable  invest- 
ment i'n  small  sums  of  money,  constituting  a sort  of  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  most  perfect  security  bearing  interest, 
and  as  easy  of  transfer  as  Bank  of  England  notes.” 

I think  if  I remember  well  there  was  a registration  of 
title  inquiry  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  I think 
he  was  examined  before  the  Commission.  The  Landed 
Estates  Court,  which  as  a permanent  institution  in 
law  for  some  years,  might  serve  all  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Scully  for  his  plan  of  land  tribunal. 
To  this  he  would  give  the  power  of  declaring  and  cer- 
tifying title  to  property  unincumbered,  as  well  as  in- 
cumbered,  for  sale,  as  well  as  not  for  sale,  Mr.  Scully, 
as  I said,  further  proposed  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict officer's  in  the  central  town  of  each  poor  law 
union,  where  should  be  registered  the  various  proper- 
ties within  its  jurisdiction  for  which  title  may  have 
been  declared  in  Dublin.  The  title  is  now  established. 
The  court  does  not  compel  the  owner  of  the  registered 
property  to  sell.  He  has  notwithstanding  incum- 
brances attaching  to  the  estate,  say  mortgages,  annui- 
ties, perpetual  and  temporary  life  interests,  crown 
recognizances,  reversionary  interests,  &c.,  all  were 
estimated  in  cash  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  changed  into  a system  of  land 
debentures  to  be  necessarily  of  a xmiform  value, 
say  £100  each.  Where  the  incumbrance  as  above 
stated  did  not  amount  to  a sum  equal  to  ten  times 
Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  property  additional  ones 
might  be  created  to  reach  that  amount.  The  deben- 
tures representing  the  debts  were  the  property  of 
those  to  whom  the  claims  were  due.  The  additional 
ones  if  such  there  be  belonged  to  the  owner  himself, 
which  he  might  give  out  as  security  for  cash  borrowed. 
The  debentures  would  be  in  reality  like  our  bank  notes 
transferable  by  simple  delivery,  that  is  without  in- 
dorsement, with  this  difference,  however,  that  while 
the  latter  enjoy  as  security  for  their  repayment  in  gold 
only  the  personal  integrity  of  the  shareholders  com- 
posing the  bank  of  issue,  the  debentures  would  have 
the  best  possible  security,  the  fee  of  the  unincumbered 
estate,  nor  could  there  be  any  danger  of  failure  in  re- 
payment, because  being  a prior  charge  amounting  in 
all  to  half  the  selling  value  of  the  property  affected  by 
them,  there  was  scarcely  a possible  danger  of  the  pro- 
perty being  ever  so  much  depreciated  in  value,  and 
consequently  of  the  security  failing.  The  object  of  the 
uniformity  in  value  of  the  debentures  was  that  the 
owner  of  each  might  judge  by  its  number  how  much 
money  was  charged  on  the  property  subject  to  it  before 
his  claim  came  on,  and  consequently  whether  his 
security  was  good.  To  make  mattei's  as  simple  as 
possible,  the  debentures  wei-e  confined  to  single  town- 
lands.  The  Ordnance  valuation  of  the  townlands,  with  a 
map  thei-eof  indicating  its  locality  was  given  on  the  back 
of  the  debentui-e,  and  all  prior  charges  on  the  townland 
■were,  as  a matter  of  course,  stated  in  detail  thereon.  The 
debentures  had  all  equal  priority,  that  is,  payment  for  a 
late  one  might  be  enforced  before  an  earlier  one  would  be 
discharged;  nor  could  any  inconvenience  ai'ise  from  this 
to  a prior  claimant,  the  property  being,  in  all  cases, 
adequate  security  for  all  the  debentures  charged  on  it. 
The  interest  on  these  debentures,  which  were  all  regis- 
tered in  the  local  offices,  were  payable  twice  a yeai',  in 
January  and  July.  The  principal  in  ten  years,  or  it 
may  be  longer  period,  from  the  date  of  issue.  If  a 
failure  occurred  in  the  payment  of  the  principal  or 
interest  at  the  time  fixed,  an  order  might  be  got  at 
once  for  the  sale  of  as  much  of  the  property  as  would, 
in  both  cases,  be  adequate  to  the  dischai-ge  of  principal 
and  interest  due.  But  you  must  observe,  payment 
was  always  for  the  present  demand ; and  if  the  deben- 
ture due  was  £100,  £100  worth  of  land  in  fee,  that  is, 
rent  free  for  ever,  was  the  amount  to  be  sold,  and  no 
more ; and  thus  the  sale  of  two  or  thi-ee  or  ten  acre 
estate  would  be  a matter  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
intei'est  and  principal  at  time  required  should  be 


always  paid  by  owner  at  the  local  coui't,  and  the 
owner  of  the  debentures  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
party  on  whose  property  the  debenture  was  charged. 
The  local  com't  had,  as  agent  of  the  land  tribunal  iix 
Dublin,  all  power  to  compel  payment,  and  was  the 
party  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  debentwe,  just 
as  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  wherever  it  has  a branch,  acts 
as  agent  between  Govei-nment  and  those  who  have 
claims  on  Government  funds.  I said,  if  registered 
property  were  unincumbered,  or  incumbered  to  a 
figure  less  than  ten  times  Griffith’s  valuation,  the 
debts  were  to  be  changed  into  debentures,  and  could 
never  exceed  that  amount.  What  if  property  were 
incumbered,  at  time  of  registration,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  twenty-five  times  that  valuation!  In  that 
case  there  is  certain  to  be  a priority  of  charge  on  the 
part  of  the  early  incumbrances.  These  claims,  as  far 
as  ten  times  Griffith’s  valuation,  are  to  be  first-class 
debentures,  all  of  equal  priority  with  each  other,  and 
the  entire  property  pledged  to  their  x-epayment  as  a 
first  charge.  The  remaining  debts,  amounting  to 
fifteen  times  Griffith’s  valuation,  Mr.  Scully  charac- 
terizes as  second-class  debentures,  whose  claim  on  the 
property  came  in  only  after  payment  of  first-class  de- 
bentures, principal  and  interest.  Between  second-class 
debentures  there  should  be  a right  of  priority  one  before 
the  other,  and  the  reason  is  because  of  the  danger  that, 
after  the  discharge  of  first-class  debentures,  the  pro- 
perty may  be  inadequate  to  the  liquidation  of  the  entire. 
If  tlxe  proprietor  were  able,  from  personal  Resources, 
without  any  draw  on  the  property  to  pay  off  all 
second  class  debentures,  then  they  never  could  be  re- 
vived, and  the  only  charges  to  remain  would  be  those 
of  first  class.  The  reason  of  the  introduction  of  second 
class  debentures  at  all,  is  to  protect  the  debts  due  on  the 
property  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of 
charge.  While  the  first  class  debentures,  because  of  the 
indefeasibility  of  security,  were  transferable  and  might 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  mere  delivery,  without  in- 
dorsement like  bank  notes.  The  second  class  deben- 
tures, for  an  opposite  reason,  that  is  the  absence,  if 
such  security  were  not  transferable,  but  should  remain 
in  the  local  office  until  all  were  discharged.  The  great 
advantage  of  first  class  debentures  to  landlord  is  that 
by  them  he  is  enabled  to  pay  off  his  debts  one  by  one, 
and  never  under  a necessity  to  selling  the  entire  pro- 
perty, to  meet  the  demands  of  all  the  debenture  holders 
while  only  one  is  pressing  for  his  claims,  as  is  the 
case  under  the  Landed  Estates  Act.  With  the  pre- 
sent system  of  charges — The  advantage  of  second  class 
debentures  beyond  ordinary  mortgages  is,  that  they 
could  be  paid  off  one  by  one,  from  personal  resources, 
leaving  the  estate  untouched,  for  the  protection  of  all 
first  class  debentures,  and  all  second  class  ones  undis- 
charged. But  certainly,  if  a second  class  debenture 
fell  due,  principal  or  interest,  and  there  were  no  per- 
sonal resources  to  meet  it,  the  real  estate  should  go, 
not  alone  for  the  payment  of  the  particular  debenture, 
but  also  for  that  of  all  first  class  debentures,  and  second 
class  ones  having  a right  of  prior  payment.  It  was 
further  provided  in  Mr.  Scully’s  bill  that  when  first 
the  land  was  bought  under  the  influence  of  the  land  tri- 
bunal, no  interest  could  be  created  in  it  less  than  fee- 
simple.  That  is  if  owner  desired  to  devise  or  assign 
it  he  should  do  so  in  fee,  that  is  give  his  successor 
complete  power  to  dispose  of  it  for  ever,  and  this,  in 
order  to  preserve  simplicity  and  entirety  of  title.  With 
a view  to  future  transfer,  should  he  wish  to  charge 
it  with  life  interests,  mortgages,  remainderskips,  &c., 
these  were  to  be  by  debentures.  Transfer  by  simple 
entry — We  must  remember  when  property  was  origi- 
nally registered  in  the  local  office,  the  owner  got  a cer- 
tificate first  of  its  amount  in  acres,  second  of  its  value 
according  to  Griffith,  third  a map  from  the  Ordnance 
office,  with  a view  to  identification.  The  various  fields 
composing  the  various  townlands  comprised  in  it, 
were  numbered  as  in  the  Ordnance  maps,  to  prevent 
possibility  of  mistake.  We  will  say  two  debentures 
value  £200,  fall  due  on  the  property.  There  are  no  means 
of  repayment  by  owner.  The  local  court,  after  proper 
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authorization  from  the  land  tribunal  or  Landed  Estates 
Court,  sells  say  ten  acres  of  the  land  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  townland  out  of  which  the  above  ten 
acres  are  sold  to  pay  off  the  debentures  is  three 
hundred  acres.  The  original  certificate  containing  the 
three  hundred  acres  is  given  up  by  owner ; he  gets 
a new  one  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  pur- 
chases another  for  ten  acres.  The  old  certificate 
given  back  to  the  office  is  destroyed.  The  only  trouble 
attending  the  sale  or  transfer  is  each  party  affixing  his 
signature  with  proper  attestation  as  owner  of  the  por- 
tion in  his  possession  after  sale.  I must  add  any 
owner  was  not  obliged  by  Mr.  Scully’s  bill  to  bring  his 
land  under  the  influence  of  the  land  tribunal,  but  only 
if  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  do,  and  the  induce- 
ments the  bill  held  out  to  owners  to  act  under  it  were 
these— first,  simplicity  of  title;  second,  quick  and 
inexpensive  manner  of  borrowing  money  on  the  pro- 
perty by  means  of  land  debentures ; third,  simplicity 
of  transfer.  Mr.  Scully  fancied  these  inducements 
were  sufficient  to  stimulate  any  owner  to  brin"  his 
estate  under  its  operation,  but  in  this  he  erred,  for  a 
bill  substantially  the  same  with  it  became  through  his 
untiring  exertions  law  in  the  year  1865.  It  is  called 
the  Debentures  Act,  and  is  to  this  moment  practically 
a dead  letter.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  is  this, 
simply  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  lawyers  whose 
fees,  derived  from  land  litigation,  questions  of  title, 
mortgages,  &c.,  would,  as  is  clear  to  any  person,  be 
terribly  reduced.  A Permissive  Registration  of  Title 
Act  was  passed,  I think,  in  the  year  1868,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Emly,  and  for  the  identical  reason 
that  operated  against  the  Debentures  Act— that  is,  the 
opposition  of  the  lawyers  because  of  an  apprehension 
of  reduced  fees — nothing  or  next  to  nothing  is  done 
under  it.  The  only  thing  required  to  make  both  per- 
fect measures  is  by  direct  or  indirect  means  to  render 
their  operation  compulsory.  Mr.  Scully  himself  would 
have  clone  this  had  he  been  permitted  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion as  an  M.P.  for  a few  years  longer,  but  he  was  not, 
for  in  the  year  1 865  he  ceased  to  represent  the  county  of 
Cork  or  any  other  place,  and  hence  the  failure  of  his  most 


beneficent  project  of  land  reform.  Under  our  present 
system  of  transfer  we  have  only  one  place  of  sale  for 
all  Ireland — to  wit,  Dublin.  The  quantity  of  land 
annually  sold  is  <£50,000  rental,  expense  of  sale  some 
£350, 000,  and  the  instances  where  farmers  can  manage 
to  buy  their  own  holdings  are  very  few.  Under  Mr. 
Scully’s  system  we  would  have  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  places  of  sale  (the  number  of  our  poor  lawunions). 
The  quantity  of  land  annually  sold  would  most  likely 
reach  as  a rental  of  some  £500,000,  the  expense  in 
each  transaction  a few  shillings.  If  the  farmers  did 
not,  in  every  instance,  buy  their  own  holdings,  it  would 
be  their  own  fault,  as  the  quantity  of  land  sold  in  each 
would  seldom  exceed  one  tenancy,  and,  if  they  had  not 
the  entire  of  the  purchase  money,  they  could,  in  every 
instance,  avail  themselves  of  the  Bright  clauses.  This 
system  of  registration  and  transfer  is  the  order  of  the 
day  throughout  the  Continent.  In  the  United  States 
and  every  one  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  why  it 
should  be  refused  to  Ireland,  every  one  of  whose  in- 
habitants is  dependent  on  the  land  for  their  support,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Ireland  at  present  under 
a system  of  large  and  small  farms,  precarious  tenures, 
and  ever-increasing  rents,  supports  in  miserable  depen- 
dence some  five  and  a half  millions.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  in  his  work  entitled  “ Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland,”  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Blacker, 
that  under  a system  of  exclusively  small  farms, 
moderate  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  it  is  capable  of  support- 
ing some  34,000,000.  Under  the  plan  of  Mr.  Scully, 
as  here  explained,  which,  in  a few  years,  would  be 
sure  to  eventuate  in  a system  of  small  farms,  no  rents, 
and  leases  for  ever.  That  is  peasant  proprietorship, 
piu-e  and  simple.  I am  sure  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  it  would  support  in  a position  of  comfort  and  in- 
dependence, a population  of  40,01)0,000. 

2271.  Chairman. — Are  these  cases  which  you  have 
mentioned  of  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Hamilton  cases  long 
past  1 — Yes. 

2272.  Then  there  is  nothing  very  special  within 
your  parish  as  to  raising  rents  since  the  Land  Act 
passed  ? — No,  nothing. 


S'epl.  C,  18S0, 

Rev.  Thomas 
Meagher,  p.p 


Mr.  Bernard  Coleman  examined. 


2273.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Louth  ? — Yes. 

2274.  And  you  reside  at  Ballybarrack,  Dundalk  ?— 
Yes. 


2275.  You  farm,  and  occupy  your  own  farm? — Yes. 

2276.  Have  you  any  tenants? — Well,  I have  a few 
tenants. 


2277.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  property  ? — Well, 
I have  the  townland  of  Ballybarrack,  428  statute  acres ; 
107  acres  in  Balregan,  and  28  in  Mounthamilton. 
that  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  land,  and  there  are 
torty  acres  in  Ballybarrack  held  by  six  tenants. 

2278.  How  many  tenants  have  you  ? — Six. 

2279.  Six  altogether  ? — Yes. 

2280.  Do  you  own  these  in  fee  ?— Half  of  Ballv- 
barrack,  Mount  Hamilton,  and  Ballyregan  are  in  fee. 
It  was  purchased  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  Half 
ot  Ballybarrack  is  held  in  fee,  and  the  other  half  I hold 
as  tenant-at-will. 


i ?81;  Under  whom  1—‘ There  are  a number  of  land 
lords— Madame  de  Paul,  Mrs.  Grantham,  and  Mr 
99sn  'Mr-  Ackley,  of  Belfast,  is  the  agent. 

• ii  t'  ^en  ®rst;  as  to  portion  that  you  bough 
m the  Landed  Estates  Court?— That  is  at  Ballybar 
99s  1 Purchased  half  of  ^ere. 

1,  *-s  that  part  of  Lord  Roden’s  estate  ? — No 

Mount  Hamilton  is  on  Lord  Roden’s  estate.  Bally 
JZ* ls  Parfc  of  the  purchased  property  of  Richarc 
nth  ne,  of  Uewbliss,  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  Tin 
Part, was  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  demon- 
it  t T*-  to  hls  three  sisters,  and  one  of  them  willec 
0 the  other,  and  had  occupied  it  since.  Richarc 


Mayne  sold  it  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  I pur- 
chased it.  It  was  undivided  up  to  that  time.  The  other 
half  remains  in  the  hands  of  three  parties — Madame  de 
Paul,  Mrs.  Grantham,  and  Mr.  Holme. 

2283.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  the  particulars  of  the 
purchase  of  Ballybarrack? — Yes.  Mr.  Richard  Mayne, 
of  Newbliss,  was  the  landlord  to  whom  I paid  rent. 
The  lease  was  for  a life,  and  it  was  running  out.  In 
1840  he  got  £2,000,  and  agreed  to  give  a lease 
renewable  for  ever  at  £200  a year  rent  for  his 
undivided  half.  I purchased  this  half  from  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  on  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1878.  The  other  half  was  a tenancy-at-will. 
This  lease  for  lives  expired  in  1852.  Then  I 
had  from  that  six  years  before  the  purchase,  and 
the  other  half  which  I still  continued  in  as  tenant-at- 
will,  but  at  the  same  rent  of  £213  a year.  In  1858 
there  was  a division  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
Mr.  Armstrong  being  sent  down  by  the  Court  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  divided  on  the  map,  but  you  would 
not  see  where  the  division  was  if  you  were  to  go  on 
the  land.  I then  was  served  with  notice  by  the  other 
parties  that  they  were  to  increase  my  rent,  to  which  I 
objected,  and  they  asked  me  to  give  a proposal,  and 
I offered  £250.  They  said  they  would"  take  £300,  and 
I would  not  give  it,  and  I was  served  with  a notice  to 
quit,  although  my  father  was  occupying  the  place  for 
fifty-one  years. 

2284.  And  you  lost  that  portion  ? — No,  I have  it 
still.  I had  it  for  six  years  as  tenant-at-will,  and  I got 
this  notice  to  quit  of  16th  April,  1858,  because  I would 
not  give  the  £300  a year  rent.  It  was  coming  near 
November,  and  I was  getting  uneasy  again,  for  a man 
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in  farming  -would  be  interfered  with  in  his  whole 
system  if  he  lost  portion  of  his  land.  I received  this 
letter  from  .Mr.  Travers  Blackley,  from  Ashtown 
Lodge,  dated  14th  September,  185S  : — 

“Dear  Sir, — I acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  yes- 
terday, and  regret  you  have  not  come  up  to  the  rent  I 
mentioned.  When  I named  it  I was  not  depending  on  my 
.own  judgment  alone,  but  on  that  of  well-qualified  persons 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  as  between  all  parties  I 
should  fairly  recommend  that  the  offer  be  accepted,  and  the 
business  thus  settled.  From  your  character  and  business 
habits,  and  long  residence,  I freely  confess  [ would  prefer 
j you  to  any  other  tenant ; and  as  you  would  have  the  power 
■■of  throwing  it  up  at  the  end  of  five  years,  or  renewing  it,  as 
you  would  think  desirable, 

[That  is  meaning  that  they  were  going  to  divide  the 
portion,  and  they  would  give  me  five  years  of  a 
lease.] 

“ if  I were  in  your  place  I think  I would  hesitate  before  I 
would  do  anything  to  let  it  slip  from  me.  I do  not  presume 

- to  give  advice,  for  every  person,  as  I think,  ought  to,be  the 
best  judge  of  what  suits  himself.” 

That  gave  me  a start,  and  I did  give  the  £300,  as  I 
could  not  get  over  it.  Then  I received  this  letter  of  the 
25th  September,  1858  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I received  your  proposal  of  £300  a year 
rent  of  Ballybarrack,  and  I communicated  it  to  Madame  de 

■ Paul  and  Mrs.  Grantham’s  solicitors,  with  a strong  recom- 
mendation that  it  will  be  accepted,  and  I have  no  reason  to 

- think  it  will  not.  My  object  as  agent  is  in  getting  a good 
tenant,  and  in  having  such  a man  as  you,  who  has  been  so 
many  years  a satisfactory  tenant.” 

2285.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  Were  there  in 
that?— 218  statute  acres.  The  property  contains  428 
acres.  When  it  was  divided  there  were  210  acres  put 
in  one  half  and  218  for  the  other.  I have  the  Ord- 
nance map  here.  The  notice  to  quit  shows  218  acres. 

2286.  Why  was  it  not  equally  divided  ? — Because 

; there  is  a house  and  residence  in  one  half:  The 

landlord  never  expended  a shilling  there.  What  I 

■ may  complain  of  is  not  only  that  I lost  the  eight  acres 

■ then,  but  I must  pay  the  rent  for  it  all  my  life. 

2287.  You  are  paying  rent  for  it  now? — I paid  my- 
self £4,600  and  £2,000  for  the  property,  altogether 
£6,620. 

2288.  Chairman. — Do  you  pay  rent  on  the  210 
acres  as  if  there  were  eight  acres  more  ? — I pay  now 
for  the  eight  acres. 

2289.  The  increase  of  rent  was  forced  on  you  by 
the  notice  to  quit? — Yes. 

2290.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes  in  1858,  long  before, 
but  that  would  be  a grievance  to  me  still.  If  it  was 
done  tomorrow  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  . I would 
have  nothing  for  disturbance,  but  I might  for  improve- 
ments. 

2290a.  Baron  Dowse. — What  is  your  rent? — £300 
a year. 

. 2291,  Then  you  are  not,  except  as  to  a limited  ex- 
tent within  the  third  section  for  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance ? — No. 

, 2292.  But  you  would  for  improvements? — Yes,  I 
would. 

2293.  You  want  to  keep  it  at  a fair  rent  and  not 
to  be  turned  out  ? — Precisely.  I am  giving  more  now 
than  what  is  a fair  rent.  I have  never  seen  my  land- 
lord.at  all.  Madame  de  Paul  was  never  in  the  county 
atallin  her  life  I believe.  Now  thatsettles Ballybarrack. 
Then  there  is  another  part  of  the  case  I wish  to  mention, 
that  the  disturbance  clause,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
limited  to  a valuation  of  £100  a year.  I had  a converse 
tionwithMr.  “Fortescue,”  now  Lord  Carlingford,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  and 
stated  my  own  case  in  Ballybarrrck,  and  he  said  “ Oh, 
we  think  that  a farmer  valued  at  £100  a year  can  take 
care  of  himself,  and  we  cannot  approach  it  further.” 
I said  that  that  was  a mistake — that  the  man  with  100 
acres  had  a position  to  hold — he  would  not  quarrel- 
with  his  landlord,  and  he  did  not  like  to  lose  his  posi- 
tion. He  might  not  easily  get  a farm  of  the  same  size, 
whereas  it  was  different  with  a man  who  had  . ten,  or 


fifteen  acres  had  a kind  of  protection;  for  there  was  a 
kind  of  terror  prevailing  by  which  no  man  would  take 
the  land.  There  is  a farm  that  I know  on  Lord  Cler- 
mont’s estate  that  is  lying  idle  this  two  years,  and  the 
tenant  in  that  case  was  put  out  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  The  land  was  uncropped  the  year  before.  - 

2294.  Why  is  it  lying  idle  ?^It  is  a fortrteen  acre 
farm.  The  tenant  was  put  out  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  but  allowed  to  take  with  him  his  stocks  and 
goods,  and  had  leave  to  sell  his  good  will  in  the  farm. 

2295.  Why  would  not- anybody  take  it -since? 

Through  not  getting  the  good  will  of  the  man  put  out. 

2296.  Chairman.— -Wliat  is  the-  man’s  name ?-^ 
Thomas  Duffy  is  the  man’s  name.  I would  have  taken 
it,  only  that  I found  I could  not  -get  his  consent.  - 

2297.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  said  that  amain  in  your 
position  ought  to  be  too  independent  to  give  a rent  for 
a place  that  is  not  worth  it?— Well,  as  I had  the  farm 
in  my  own  occupation,  and  farmed  about  200 -acres,  if 
I had  to  lose  100  acres.it  would  change -my  whole 
system  of  farming.  If  I adopt  the  five  crops  rotation 
on  a farm  of  200  acres,  and  lose  100  acres,  I-  would 
have  to  change  the  size  of  my  fields-  and  alter  the  whole 
system. 

2298.  You  are  placed  in  such  a position  that  you 
are  obliged  , to  give  more  than  the  land  is -really  worth  ? 
— In  this  case  I give  more.  I believe  it  would  not 
set  for  it  to-morrow  in  the  open  market.  It  would 
have  interfered-witli  my  business  and -occupation  so 
much  if  there  had  been  a change-  that  I was  obliged 
to  give  the  increase.  They  got  218  acres,  8 acres 
were  allowed  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  of 
the  house  and  offices,  and  the  landlord  never-  saw  the 
place. 

2299.  Chairman.— Who  improved  the  house  and 
offices  ? — I did  all.  . Since  I got  the.  place  I built  the 
house  and  offices  . on. the. land,  and  that  cost  £2,000. 

2300.  Now  what  is  the  other  place  you  mentioned? 
— Balregan. 

2301.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  in  the  county  Louth?— 
Yes,  within  two  miles  of  Dundalk. 

2302.  Chairman. — Is  it  near  the  other  farm? — It 
is  within  three  miles  of  where  I live.  I live  within 
one  mile  of  Dundalk  on  the  south  side,  and  its  farm 
is  about  three  miles  from  me,  and  two  on  the  other 
side  of  Dundalk.  It  is  a farm  of  about  65  Irish 
acres,  or  107  statute  acres.  My  father  commenced 
life  working  that  farm  and  he  had  a lease  of  it. 
That  expired  before  my  time,  although  I am  farm- 
ing it  this  forty,  years,  and  farming  it  to  the- very 
best  advantage.  I was  a tenant  at  will.  I asked  for  a 
lease  and  could  not  get  it.  I was  under  the  impression 
I would  not  be  disturbed.  W e had  many  a little  battle 
about  the  rent. 

2303.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? — Lord  Roden.  I paid 
the  rent  from  1850  to  1858,  £72  10s.  half-yearly, nr 
£145  a year.  From  1858,  when  the  late  Major 
Jocelyn,  was  agent,  to  1874  I continued  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  of  £85. 16s.  half-yearly,  or- £171  12* 
yearly.  In  1874  there  was  another  notice  from  the 
agent  again,  and  this  is  a.  hard  case,  and  I told  the 
agent  so ; and  I never  regretted  anything  more  than 
tb  is,  after  farming  -the  place  for  40  years  in  - the  best 
possible-  manner.  It  was  increased  to  £97  10s.  half- 
yearly,  or.  £ 1 9 5 yearly. 

230.4.  .How  much  additional  in  the  year  1— £23' -8s.’ 
on  sixty-five  acres  or  10s.  an  acre  on  all  my  holdings- 1 
It  was  over,  rented  at  the  time. . The  Poor  Law  valuation 
is  £110,  but  there-  are  two  labourers’  cottages  valued*  at 
30s.  each  which  makes  it  £113.  That  is  a hard  case.. 
From  1874,  to  1879 1 had  to  pay  the  £97  10s: ' Iivl874 
there  was  a meeting  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  in 
regard  to  the  increase.of  rent,  but  I had  no  occasion  to 
take.  part. 

.-  2305.  Mr.  Shaw.— There  was  a general  rise  in  the 
rent: of  the  property  then  ? — Yes.  They  met  in  the 
town,  and  passecl  resolutions,  but  they  made  nothing 
of  it.  I'  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  I knew  b 
could  not  make  any  battle  as  I could  be  evicted  ar 
once.  In  1876,  a notice  was  served  by  Lord  Roden 
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to  sell  the  estate  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  in 
March,  1879  it  actually  was  sold,  and  I bought  this 
laud,  but  I was  compelled  to  buy  it.  I gave  £4,600 
for  it.  The  rent  was  £3  an  acre.  There  were  private 
offers  taken. 

2306.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  there  any  bidder  but 
yourself  ? — Not  one. 

2307.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  buy  it  by  private  sale  ? 
—No,  by  public  sale.  I bid  £4,000  for  a private 
sale.  There  were  ten  private  offers  accepted.  We  were 
told  we  must  give  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  and  I 
thought  it  too  much,  and  I offered  twenty-two  and  a 
half  years’  purchase,  and  there  were  ten  who  gave  the 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  to  the  penny.  Mr.  Alex. 
Shackleton,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
and  Mr.  Murray,  did  pay  twenty-five  year-s’  purchase, 
but  they  were  tenants  at  head-rents  and  not  tenants 
at  will.  I refused  to  give  the  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase,  and  the  property  was  put  up  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  For  the  first  lot  put  up  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  there  were  no  bidders.  The  judge 
asked  was  there  not  a bidder  for  the  lot.  It  seemed 
that  there  were  reserved  prices  for  every  lot.  I bid 
£4,000  for  my  own  lot.  No.  15,  Balregan.  There 
was  no  other  offer.  Judge  Flanagan  asked  was  there 
any  person  to  give' £4,600  for  the  lot,  and  I saw  from 
experience,  that  if  I did  not  offer  £4,600,  the  lot 
would  be  turned  aside,  and  I did  'not  know  that  I 
might  have  been  told  on  the  following  morning,  after 
I went  home,  that  some  other  person  had  offered  the 
money  for  it,  and  that  it  was  taken  over  me.  I, 
therefore,  took  it  for  the  £4,600.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  good  land,  but  I gave  the  £4,600,  although  I 
believe,  and  I feel  that  I threw  in  that  £600,  it  was 
for  the  piupose  of  keeping  any  other  person  from 
getting  it.  I had  the  land  in  tip-top  condition.  I 
turned  it  into  a farm  for  the  feeding  of  sheep,  and  I 
fed  them  also  largely  for  several  years  on  oil  cake. 
The  sheep-feeding  enriches  the  land  very  much. 

2308.  Baron  Dowse. — Were  you  keeping  it  for 
pasture? — Yes.  The  sheep  were  paying  double  the 
rent.  This  is  the  best  year  I ever  knew  for  sheep 
rearing.  I had  to  give  the  £4,600,  because  the  thing 
was  kept  over  my  head.  I did  not  know  that  some 
person  might  have  taken  the  place,  and  that  they 
would  evict  me.  I knew  I would  get  nothing  for 
disturbance,  and  for  improvements  there  was  nothing. 
It  was  all  grass  land.  I was  compelled  to  give  a 
great  increase  of  rent  in  1874,  more  than  the  land 
was  worth,  because  I Was  necessitated  to  do  it  or  to 
surrender.  Then  I was  compelled  to  purchase  at  then- 
price.  I think  there  were  not  twenty  lots  sold,  and  I 
think  there  were  thirty  sold  since. 

2309.  By  private  contract? — Yes,  by  private  con- 
tract. I think  about  the  half  is  unsOld. 

2310.  Did  you  consider,  when  you  were  buying, 
that  you  bought  your  own  improvements? — Yes, 
decidedly.  I paid  £4,600  altogether.  I say  that 
there  should  be  no  limitation  to  the  disturbance  clause. 
We  lose  our  position.  We  have  a certain  system  to 
keep  up.  We  keep  a herd  for  our  sheep,  and  if  I pay 
him  £30  a year  on  the  200  acres,  and  if  I lose  100 
acres,  I must  pay  the  £30  a year  still.  I till  every 
acre  I have  except  this  farm. 

2311.  In  no  case  could  you  get  compensation  for 
a holding  over  £250  ? — For  disturbance  I could  get 
nothing. 

2312.  This  was  not  a tillage  farm? — Yes,  it  was 
pasture  now. 

2313.  Why  could  you  not  get  compensation  under 
the  Land  Act  ? — I was  told  that  by  a lawyer  that  I 
could  not. 

2314.  Is  it  because  you  were  a pasture  farmer  1— I 
presume  so.  The  opinion  was  taken  by  Messrs, 
bmith  and  Dalton.  They  told  me  I was  entitled  to 
nothing. 

2315.  Did  you  contract  yourself  out  of  it  ? — No,  I 
was  a tenant  at  will. 

2316.  Why  were  you  not  entitled  under  the  Land 
Aott-I  don't  know. 


2317.  Chairman. — Were  you  tilling  it  up  to  that  Sept,  o,  isso. 
time  ? — Yes,  up  to  last  year.  I found  it  very  unsatis-  3^^ 
factory  to  be  working  with  labourers  on  the  farm,  Coleman.' 
and  it  was  more  easy  to  keep  it  in 1 pasturage.  Some 

of  it  is  only  a year  in  grass,  and  some  for  seven  years. 

2318.  Atthe  timeoftlie  salewas  it  all  in  pasture  ? — 

All  but  fourteen  acres. 

2319.  Baron  Dowse. — You  were  advised  that  you 
would  get  no  compensation  ? — None  at  all.  They  said 
I would  get  no  compensation,  because  the  valuation 
was  over  £100  a year. 

2320.  Chairman.— Were  you  advised  that  although  - 
you  drained  and  fenced  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres 
and  fattened  sheep  from  oil  cake,  that  you  would  get 
no  compensation? — Yes.  I expended  nothing  myself 
for  draining  and  fencing,  and  I could  get  nothing  for 
improvements. 

2321.  That  is  since  the  commencement  of  the 
tenancy  ? — Yes. 

2322.  Yours  was  a tenancy  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act?— -Yes.  It  was  raised  from 
1874. 

2323.  Your  rent  was  raised  by  consent  ? — Yes. 

2324.  But  the  raising  of,  the  rent  does  hot  create  a 
new  tenancy?— No. 

2325.  That  is,  a tenant  remaining  in  possession  after 
the  increase  of  rent  dees,  not  create  a new  tenancy? — 

If  I had  resisted  in  1874  it  woukl  have  been  better 
for  me.  That  is  my  case about  disturbance,  and  I 
wish  to  show  how  I suffered  in  Ballybarrack,  where 
there  was  a division  of  the  land. 

2325a.  What  was  the  rateable  value  of  that  land  ? — 

£113  a year. 

2326.  One  of  your  recommendations  is  to  do  away 
with  the  limitation  clause  in  regard  to  disturbance  ? — 

It  is  that1  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for.  disturbance. 

I think  that  a tenant  at  will,  paying  rent  for  the  land, 
if  he  is  evicted  for  any  cause,  should  have  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance,  no  matter  what  the  rent  is.  If 
it  is  a year’s  rent — the  man  paying  £100  or  £500  or 
more,  depends  on  the  landlord — he  is  as  much  entitled 
to  compensation  as  the  man  paying  only  £20  or  £30 
a year.  There  would  be  no  • sympathy  for  the  man 
paying  the  high  rent  if  he  was  disturbed,  because 
people  would  say  “ Oh ! he  has  plenty  more.”  I knew 
I was  giving  more  for  this  land  than  its  value,  and  I 
felt  the  grievance- -at  the  time,  but  I felt  that  if  any 
person  had-  come  in  and  given  the  sum  mentioned  L 
might  be  evicted  at  once.  I had  been  farming  all  my 
life,  and  I farmed  this  place  well,  and  I have  a letter 
from  Major  Jocelyn,  the  former,  agent,  in  terms  similar 
to  those  of  Mr.  Blackley,  stating  that  I was  an  im- 
proving tenant. 

2327.  Would  you  have  been  allowed  to  sell  by  the 
landlord  if  you  had  wished  to  do  so  ? — Not  as  a right. 

Possibly  I might  get  the  leave,  but  I don’t  know  that 
I would. 

2328.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  the  custom  ? — -It  is  not, 
but  I know  tenants  that  have  got  leave,  and  I know 
others  that  were  refused. 

2329.  The  landlord  can  do  it,  varying  the  letting? 

—Quite  so ; but  it  is  not  the  custom. 

2330.  Now  as  to  that  property  you  bought  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  for  £4,600 — Ballybarrack,  I 
think  it  is — did  you  pay  that  yourself? — Yes.  That 
was  in  1858.  There  was  no  Land  Act  then. 

2331.  I am  speaking  of  Lord  Roden’s  property  ? — ■ 

Yes;  I am  coming  tq  that,  for  it  is  the  greatest 
grievance  I have. 

2332.  Was  the  £4,600,  for.  which  you  bought  some; 
property*  - Lord  Roden’s  ?— Yes ; it  was.  That  is 
Balregan. 

2333.  Did  you  borrow  money  to  pay  for  that? — 

Yes. 

2334.  Now  state  how  you  borrowed  that  .money  ?— 

It  was  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I knew  we 
would  have  to  get  a consent  to  make  a will  before 
borrowing.  I am  not  .amarried-.iaan,  but  I have  a 
family  to  look  to  their  support,  the  families  of  my 
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brother  and  sister.  After  I paid  the  first  instalment 
I went  then  to  look  about  making  a will. 

2335.  How  much  did  you  borrow  from  the  Board 
of  Works! — £2,140  on  one  property— on  the  lands  of 
Balregan,  and  I had  to  pay  £2,460.  The  Board  of 
Works  would  only  give  £2,140.  I applied  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  purchase-money  and  they  would  not 
give  it. 

2336.  What  reason  did  the  Board  of  Works  give 
for  not  advancing  more  ? — They  gave  no  reason. 

2337.  Did  they  say  you  paid  too  much  for  the  land  ? 
— They  did  not. 

233S.  The  O’Conor  Don. — is  it  not  a fact  that  the 
Board  of  Works  base  the  amount  that  they  advance 
on  a certain  number  of  years  on  Griffith’s  valuation  ? 

I Was  not  aware  of  that  until  afterwards,  but  it 

made  no  difference.  I wanted  to  put  some  charge  on 
it  to  the  person  I intended  it  for.  I paid  £3,200  for 
Mount  Hamilton ; for  that  they  would  only  advance 
on  what  was  in  my  own  occupation,  and  they  would 
only  give  me  £850.  That  was  not  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  portion  I held. 

2339.  They  gave  the  purchase-money  on  what  you 
held  yourself? — Yes.  I don’t  complain  of  that,  but 
it  might  be  a matter  of  complaint  for  a man  depending 
on  getting  two- thirds.  I did  expect  they  would  give 
it,  and  I asked  for  it.  I thought  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  borrowing  the  money,  but  I see  other- 
wise now.  However,  I did  borrow  the  money,  and  I 
receive  notices  from  them  every  haif  year  when  I pay 
the  instalments.  I now  think  I was  very  wrong  to 
borrow  a shilling  from  them.  I get  a notice  from  the 
Board  of  Works  every  half  year  to  the  following 
effect — 

“ No  purchaser  or  person  deriving  title  through  him  of 
any  holding  to  whom  any  advance  has  been  made  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
alienate,*  assign,  subdivide,  or  sublet  his  holding  during 
such  time  as  any  part  of  the  annuity  charged  on  such  hold- 
ing remains  unpaid,  and  any  part  of  such  holding  alienated, 
assigned  subdivided,  or  sublet,  in  contravention  of  the  Act, 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  held  by 
them  for  public  purposes,  or  to  be  sold  by  them  by  public 
auction.” 

There  is  an  asterisk  after  the  word  “ alienate,”  and 
the  folloiving  is  the  note  : — 

“ The  Board  has  been  advised  that  the  word  ‘alienate’ 
includes  a devise  by  Will,  within  the  meaning  of  sections  44 
and  45  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  whether  the  devise 
is  in  favour  of  one  or  more  persons.  The  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  must  be  obtained  in  the 
Devisor’s  (Testator’s)  lifetime.” 

I wrote  myself  to  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  5th  of 
December  last,  as  follows  : — 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Dublin. 

“ Gentlemen — I see  by  notice  on  back  of  receipt  for  pay- 
ment lor  instalments  on  loans  No.  1,387  and  No.  1,388  that 
I must  have  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  to  will  it. 
Unjust  and  unreasonable  as  this  is,  I must  only  comply,  and 
now  ask  for  consent  to  will  both  properties  to  my  nephew, 
Bernard  Coleman,  aged  six  years,  and  should  he  die  before 
the  a"c  of  twenty-one  years,  both  properties  then  to  go  to 
my  nephew.  Thomas  Joseph  Byrne,  aged  sixteen  years,  and 
should  he  die  before  attaining  the  property,  it  then  to  go  to 
my  nieces,  share  and  share  alike,  they  first  paying  off  the 
loan  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works  on  it.” 

On  the  margin  I see  written  here  under  date  “ 11th 
December,  1879,”  “ Mr,  Coleman  requested  to  fur- 
nish draft  of  will.”  Then  I received  this  letter  from 
the  Boai’d  of  Works,  dated  11th  December. 

u Sir — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I am 
directed  to  request  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  a 
draft  of  the  will  which  you  propose  to  make,  to  enable  the 
Board  to  submit  your  application  to  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury.” 

I forwarded  a draft  of  the  will,  and  I thought  that 
would  be  sufficient,  but  I had  a reply  to  that  on  the 
5th  January. 

“ With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  in  this  case, 
I am  directed  to  request  you  will  state  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  to  let  the  land  in 


I replied  to  that  thus  : — 

“Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  letter  received  this  day, 

I cannot  say  how  my  executors  may  manage  the  land. 
Should  I die  before  my  nephew  comes  of  an  age  to  manage, 

I presume  they  will  let  it  for  a crop  yearly  until  he  is  fit  to 
manage.  If  the  Board  has  any  rule  on  the  matter  please 
let  me  know,  and  I will  carry  it  out:  Clearly  no  executors 
could  take  upon  themselves  the  management  of  a farm. 
May  I ask,  if  I will  the  farm  without  your  consent,  can  the 
person  I will  it  to  take  the  property  by  paying  off  the  loan 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  It  would  be  hard  if  they  could 

To  that  letter  I got  no  reply. 

2340.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  never  get  any  reply 
to  that  letter  ? — I did  not,  although  I asked  for  it. 
That  was  on  the  6th  January  and  on  the  26th  January, 
I received  the  following : — 

“ Sir, — Referring  to  previous  correspondence,  I am 
directed  by  the  Board  to  call  your  attention  to  section  51 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  to  inform  you  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  consider  that  your  proposal  involves  such 
a subletting  as  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  object  of  the 
Act.” 

That  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hornsby,  Secretary, 
and  I replied  to  it,  but  I never  received  any  reply  to 
my  letter.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Stack,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Board,  about  it  when  I was  getting  copies  of  these 
documents.  I made  my  will,  and  if  I was  to  die  now 
or  to-morrow,  before  I had  time  to  change  it,  my 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  Government.  I will 
read  the  draft  of  the  part  of  the  will  I sent — 

“ In  the  name  of  God,  Amen — T,  Bernard  Coleman,  of 
Ballybarrack,  in  county  of  Louth,  do  hereby  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  other  wills 
heretofore  made  by  me.  I will  aud  bequeath  to  my  cousirs, 
Thomas  Keenan  Coleman,  of  Baltrasna,  and  Phillip  Callan, 
Dowdstown,  Attlee,  all  my  freehold  and  chattel  property  I 
may  die  possessed  of,  in  trust  for  my  nephew,  Bernard 
< 'oleman,  now  about  seven  years  of  age,  only  son  of  my 
late  brother  Patrick ; all  my  freehold  property  in  Bally-, 
barrack,  Mount  Hamilton,  and  Belregan  ; but  in  case  he 
should  die  before  attaining  the  age  twenty-one  years,  then 
I will  and  bequeath  it  to  my  nephew,  Thomas  Joseph  Byrne, 
now  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  only  son  of  my  sister, 
Judith  Byrne,  widow,  and  in  case  he  should  die  before 
attaining  the  property  then,  I will  and  bequeath  it  in  trust 
to  my  nieces,  Catharine  Judith  and  Elizabeth,  daughters  of 
my  sister  Judith  Byrne,  and  to  my  niece  Mary  Coleman, 
only  daughter  of  my  late  brother  Patrick,  share  and  share 
alike,  first  paying  off  the  loan  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works,  on  purchasing  the  lands  of  Bal- 
regan and  Mount  Hamilton  ; and  I will  and  bequeath  my 
chattel  property  to  be  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  directed.” 

2341.  This  land  was  in  fee-simple  ? — Yes. 

2342.  If  there  were  no  will,  it  would  go  to  the 
heir-at-law  ? — Yes. 

2343.  You  have  made  a will  you  say? — Yes,  I 
have,  in  contravention  of  the  Act.  No  prudent  man 
should  do  so  in  this  way.  The  two  trustees  are  my 
cousins,  and  they  are  practical  farmers,  but  they  would 
not  manage  the  farm  for  a lad  of  seven  years  of  age. 
They  would  put  it  out  in  grass.  They  never  would 
let  it  out  of  their  hands. 

2344.  Chairman. — The  question  was  whether  the 
executors  would  be  at  liberty  to  pay  off  the  charge, 
and  there  was  no  reply  to  that  ? — No. 

2345.  Baron  Dowse. — There  is  this  in  your  favour 
— the  2nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1872,  but  your  opinion 
is  that  in  point  of  law  your  estate  is  forfeited  ?--Yes. 

2346.  But  the  Treasury  may  sell  it,  and  pay  the 
debt,  and  give  it  over  to  the  person  entitled  by  law  to 
receive  it? — I complain  that  when  I borrowed  this 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works  I lost  the  control  ol 
the  entire  property,  including  my  own  money.  Yon 
have  no  control  over  the  property,  and  you  forfeit  it  to 
the  Government  until  you  pay  them  off'.  I would  do 
so  unless  I would  leave  a charge  on  it. 

2347.  Chairman.— You  think  that  the  clause 
against  alienation  ought  to  be  omitted  from  the  Act 
— Decidedly.  I quite  approve  of  not  subletting,  oi 
assigning,  or  dividin  g.  I think  that  would  be  an 
erroneous  system. 

234S.  Baron  Dowse. — I quite  agree  with  you  in 
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that.  The  Board  of  "Works  are  well  advised  that 
“alienation”  does  include  a will,  but  I think  that 
the  framers  of  the  Act  did  not  think  of  such  a thing  as 
including  the  making  of  a will? — I think  when  they 
have  a first  charge  upon  the  land  it  is  very  good  for 
them,  but  their  object  was  to  prevent  the  holder 
selling  during  his  lifetime  until  the  annuities  had  been 
paid  off. 

2349.  So  that,  in  fact,  although  your  interest  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  Board  lent  you,  you  can- 
not charge  it  with  a shilling? — No.  Well,  I cannot 
complain  of  that.  To  me  it  will  be  no  hardship,  but 
the  “ willing  ” of  it  is  a hardship. 

2350.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  obser- 
vation as  to  the  non-allowance  of  income  tax  ? — I do.  I 
complain  bitterly  of  it.  1 have  to  pay  5 per  cent,  upon 
that  money,  and  I am  allowed  no  income  tax  on  the 
interest  paid.  A Dublin  solicitor,  would  have  lent 
me  money  at  4 per  cent.,  but  I wanted  to  get  an  ex- 
tension of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  should 
not  be  called  in.  If  I had  borrowed  the  money  from 
Mr.  Todd  I would  have  been  allowed  income  tax  upon 
the  interest. 

2351.  Baron  Dowse. — In  fact  you  think  there  is  no 
benefit  in  borrowing  from  the  Board  of  Works? — No. 
That  Bright's  clause  in  the  Land  Act  is  as  O’Connell 
used  to  say,  “a  delusion,  a mockery,  and  a snare.” 

2352.  You  lose  all  control  over  your  property — you 
cannot  sub-let  it-- you  cannot  charge  it — you  cannot 
do  anything  -with  it,  and  you  are  not  allowed  income 
tax? — No. 

2353.  What  interest  do  you  pay  for  the  loan  to  the 
Board  of  Works? — Five  per  cent. 

2354.  That  includes  the  repayment  of  the  principal  ? 
— Yes. 

2355.  What  is  the  actual  interest  charged  ? — I am 
told  it  is  3£  per  cent.  I never  calculated  it.  I don’t 
know  what  rate  of  interest  it  is. 

2356.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  a fact  that  this  land  of 
yours  is  worth  double  what  is  lent  upon  it  by  the 
Board  of  Works? — I think  it  would  let  well.  It  is 
worth  double.  I pay  more  than  double  for  it. 

2357.  There  is  a very  substantial  margin  for  the 
Board  of  Works,  even  if  you  were  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty in  the  way  you  propose? — Yes,  there  is. 

2358.  Mr.  Siiaw.  —They  could  not  lose  a shilling 
under  any  circumstances  1— No.  I think  the  Judge  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  should  not  be  a party  to  hold 
a threat  over  a man.  At  the  sale  there  was  a sum 
mentioned  in  every  case.  The  Judge  asked  in  regard 
to  Mount  Hamilton — “ Is  there  any  bidder  here  who 
will  give  £3,200”?— I had  offered  £3,000,  and  the  lot 
was  actually  withdrawn,  but,  by  the  interference  of 
Mr.  Smith  afterwards,  I got  it  at  the  increased  price. 
These  were  meadows  and  townparks. 

2359.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  consider  that  that 
system  puts  an  undue  pressure  on  the  tenant? — Yes. 

I clicl  not  know  but  that  next  morning  somebody  else 
might  have  come  in  after  me  and  given  the  price  set 
down,  and  have  turned  me  out.  The  rent  was  raised 
two  years  before  by  10s.  an  acre.  I regret  that  at  the 
time  I did  not  stand  stiff  against  the  increase,  for  if  I 
did  I would  have  had  something  for  disturbance.  The 
Bright  Clauses  in  the  Land  Act  are  a great  humbug. 

• 2360.  Why  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  control 
over  it.  I can  borrow  money  at  4 or  41  per  cent.,  and 
he  allowed  income  tax,  and  the  mortgagee  does  not 
care  what  I charge  the  land  with. 

2361.  Chairman. — You  could  not  borrow  from 
another  person  on  the  terms  that  the  charge  was  to  be 
terminated  in  a certain  number  of  years? — He  would 
consent  not  to  call  on  me  to  pay  for  a certain  number 
of  years. 

2362.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  not  have  to  pay 

doi  M*6168*  S°  ^ y°u  h*8  money  ? — Yes,  no 

2362a.  Would  not  the  Board  of  Works  be  bound  to 
ennumte  it  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  ? — Yes. 
w ill’  P°  you  “ean  to  say  that  you  would  be  as 
eu  °y  borrowing  in  the  open  market  as  from  the 


Board  of  Works  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions. There  should  be  income  tax  allowed  on  the 
interest  paid.  It  affects  our  incomes. 

2364.  With  respect  to  the  county  Louth,  I know  it 
is  well  cultivated  and  that  it  is  a peaceable  county  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  no  agitation  about  the  land  at  all. 

2365.  At  the  last  assizes,  where  I was  the  Criminal 
Judge,  I had  literally  nothing  to  do? — Yes,  that  is  the 

2366.  Are  the  people  satisfied  with  the  present  mode 

in  which  tenancies  at  will  are  ai-ranged? They 

would  like  a better  proof  in  Ireland  of  their  security. 

2367.  Do  you  think  the  present  condition  of  the  law 
leads  to  any  idea  of  insecurity  on  their  part  ? — Yes ; I 
do  think  it.  If  there  was  better  security  there  would 
be  more  improvements,  and  the  land  would  be  better 
cultivated  and  better  secured  if  there  was  payment  for 
disturbance. 

2368.  Of  course  a man  would  rather  not  be  turned 
out  at  all  if  he  pays  his  rent? — Yes,  he  would. 

2369.  If  he  pays  rent,  and  does  not  subdivide,  or 
sublet,  or  does  not  allow  the  land  to  run  to  waste  by 
bad  husbandry,  you  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main?— It  might  be  compulsory,  but  a man  is  not 
secure  who  is  liable  to  be  disturbed. 

2370.  You  know  the  county  Armagh  ? — Yes,  a por- 
tion of  it. 

2371.  You  know  that  there  is  a portion  of  it  that 
i-uns  further  south  than  part  of  Louth  ? — Yes.  We 
have  a part  of  Armagh  in  our  union. 

2372.  Do  you  know  that  tenant-right  prevails  in 
Armagh? — I heard  that  it  did,  but  I don’t  know 
anything  about  tenant-right. 

2373.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
introduce  it  into  county  Louth  ? — I think  it  would  be 
oi  great  advantage.  Whatever  would  be  just  for  one 
county  or  town  would  be  just  for  another,'  and  it  does 
the  landlord  no  harm.  He  gets  his  rent  more  secure 
than  ever,  for  where  a man  gives  £500  for  good  will 
of  a farm  that  ensures  that  he  mil  pay  his  rent. 

2374.  Would  you  yourself  have  liked,  in  that  case 
in  which  you  complained  of  being  over  rented,  that 
there  was  some  means  of  settling  the  rent  between 
you  and  the  landlord  by  some  indifferent  person  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  think  that  is  practicable.  We  should 
settle  the  rent.  The  rent  had  been  settled  up  to 
1874,  and  if  he  evicted  me  then  I could  not  claim  com- 
pensation for  disturbance ; if  I could,  I would  not 
consent  to  the  increase  of  rent.  I go  upon  the  question 
of  compensation  for  disturbance,  and  I think  every 
farmer  who  is  evicted  ought  to  get  it,  no  matter  what 
the  value  of  L'.s  farm  may  be.  When  a farmer  is 
disturbed  he  is  at  a loss  that  is  not  easily  to  be  seen. 

2375.  But  a great  number  of  the  farmers  t.hinl,- 
that  nothing  would  compensate  for  being  turned  out 
of  their  farms  ? — That  is  the  feeling  they  have. 

2376.  If  you  were  turned  out  yourself  you  would 
have  plenty  to  live  upon  ? — Yes. 

2377.  Is  it  not  possible  that  men  have  been  turned 
out  who  had  nothing  at  all  left  to  live  upon,  and  had 
no  other  means  of  subsistence? — Yes.  I was  in 
that  position  once  that  I was  liable  to  lose  every  acre 
I had. 

2378.  Would  you  not  rather  be  left  on  your  land 
than  be  turned  out,  even  with  compensation  ? — Yes. 
Another  thing  is  that  I think  that  the  compensation 
for  disturbance  should  not  be  less  than  a year’s  rent 
in  any  case.  I think  that  a person  paying  £500 
should  get  £500  at  least  if  evicted.  I don’t  see  how 
any  man  could  judge  the  value  so  well  as  the 
tenant. 

2379.  You  have  tenants  yourself? — Yes,  and  that 
is  against  myself. 

2380.  Suppose  the  tenants  paid  a fair  rent  you 
would  not  be  inclined  to  turn  them  out? — No. 

2381.  Do  you  still  like  to  keep  the  power  of  turn- 
ing them  out? — I think  the  landlord  should  have  a 
power.  I begged  of  my  landlord  to  take  those 
tenants  off  my  hands,  more  than  once. 

N 


Sept.  G.  ISS0. 

Mr.  Bernard 
Coleman. 
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2391.  Is  there  any  real  or  substantial  complaint 
in  the  county  Louth  that  the  Legislature  could 
remedy,  in  your  opinion,  further  than  what  you  have 
told  ? — The  feeling  among  the  greater  number  of 
farmers  is  that  there  should  be  fixity  of  tenure,  at  a 
valued  rent.  I don’t  think  it  practicable,  however. 

2392.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  just  1— It  would 
be  just  if  it  could  be  carried  out. 

2393.  Your  difficulty  is  that  you  think  it  is  not 
practicable  to  value  the  rent? — I think  it  is  not 
practicable  to  settle  the  rent  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

2394.  Suppose  it  was  practicable  do  you  think  the 
tenant  should  be  allowed  to  sell  his  interest  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I think  that  the  tenant  should  have  the 
right  to  sell  his  interest  in  every  case. 

2395.  And  should  the  landlord  have  a veto  on  it  ? 
— No.  The  man  gets  something,  and  the  landlord  has 
a better  security  from  the  man  coming  in,  who  may 
be  a more  intelligent  farmer  than  the  other. 

2396.  And  if  the  landlord  does  not  like  him  you 
would  let  him  put  him  out  paying  compensation  ? — 
Yes.  I think  there  is  very  little  capricious  eviction 
in  the  County  Louth.  I think  there  should  be  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  in  all  cases. 

2397.  "Would  you  give  a man  compensation  for  his 
improvements  too  ? — Certainly,  but  the  improvements 
are  visible.  What  is  not  visible  is  the  disturbance. 
In  my  case  I was  obliged  to  increase  my  rent  from 
,£213  to  £300.  Lord  Clermont’s  tenants  are  all 
around  me,  and  none  are  paying  that  amount  of 
rent. 

2398.  Now,  we  hear  a good  deal  about  the  fixity  of 
tenure.  Does  that  mean  that  a man  should  not  be 
turned  out  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent  or  do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — The  value  of  land  may  change,  and 
how  is  a landlord  to  get  an  increase  or  how  is  a tenant 
to  get  a reduction. 

2399.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I thought  I heard  you  say 
you  did  not  think  fixity  of  tenure  would  be  practicable, 
but  that  it  would  be  just  ? — I think  the  valuation  of 
rents  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fixity  of  tenure — the 
two  must  go  together.  It  is  the  valuation  of  rents 
that  in  my  opinion  is  not  practicable.  I don’t  think 
any  one  is  so  competent  to  value  rents  as  the  farmer 
himself ; and  if  he  differs  with  his  landlord,  there 
should  be  a penalty  put  upon  the  landlord  if  he  evicts 
him. 

2400.  With  respect  to  fixity  of  tenure  you  said  you 
thought  the  principle  of  it  was  just  ? — Yes. 

2401.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  to  deprive  a landlord 


of  the  power  of  getting  possession  of  his  own  land  in 
all  cases  ? — No.  I think  the  landlord  should  have  the 
power  of  getting  possession  of  his  land  in  every  case. 

2402.  How  would  that  be  compatible  with  fixity  of 
tenure— you  said  fixity  of  tenure  was  just? — I think 
it  would  be  a just  thing  if  it  could  be  earned  out. 

2403.  How  would  it  be  just  to  the  landlord  ? — The 
valuation  of  rents  would  be  just. 

2404.  I am  speaking  of  fixity  of  tenure — not 
valuation  of  rents  ?— I regard  it  that  you  cannot  have 
fixity  of  tenure  without  valuation  of  rents  in  con- 
junction with  it.  Fixity  of  tenure  would  not  be  just 
at  all  if  you  took  away  from  it  the  valuation  of  rents. 

2405.  Even  if  you  had  valuation  of  rents,  is  it 
right  in  your  opinion  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  the 
power  of  ever  getting — evenfor  his  own  use — possession 
of  his  own  property? — No.  I never  advocated  the 
adoption  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  valuation  of  rents,  for 
I believe  neither  of  them  would  be  practicable. 

2406.  Baron  Dowse. — If  a man  is  not  to  be  turned 
out  as  long  as  he  pays  a.  fair  rent,  of  course,  there  must 
be  some  means  of  determining  what  is  a fair  rent? — 
Yes.  Rents  differ  according  to  various  circumstances. 
I know  I would  not  undertake  to  value  a farm  even  in 
Louth,  although  I know  the  comity  well. 

2407.  Then  I suppose  we  may  put  your  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  compensation  for  disturbance  shortly 
thus  : you  think  there  should  be  an  enlarged  scale  of 
compensation,  and  that  tenants  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a more  liberal  spirit  ? — Yes. 

2408.  Chairman. — And  that  the  right  to  compen- 
sation should  be  given  in  the  case  of  holdings  above 
the  valuation  mentioned  in  the  Act  ? — Y es.  The  limit 
of  compensation  given  in  the  Act  is  entirely  too 
narrow.  I am  among  the  very  worst  used  class  of 
tenant.  For  if  turned  out,  the  Act  gives  no  compen- 
sation. There  is  no  sympathy  for  me.  If  a smaller 
tenant  is  turned  out  he  gets  compensation,  and  for 
him  there  is  not  merely  sympathy,  but  terror.  When 
the  tenant  I alluded  to  just  now  was  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  I was  going  to  take  the  farm,  but 
when  I found  he  had  not  consented,  I would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  would  I take  a present  of  it 
to-morrow  without  the  tenant’s  consent ; and  that  farm 
is  lying  idle  for  two  years.  That  is  the  protection  that 
the  small  farmer  has,  which  the  large  farmer  has  not. 

2409.  Chairman. — What  protection  has  he  1— 
Nobody  will  take  his  farm  ; but  if  I was  turned  out 
to-moiTOw,  there  would  be  twenty  willing  to  take  it ; 
and  there  would  not  be  even  sympathy  for  me ; they 
would  say  I had  enough  without  it. 


Mr.  Andrew  Derham, 

2410.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer,  I 
believe  ? — I am ; and  I also  hold  some  land  in  fee, 
about  191  acres. 

2411.  TJnder  whom  do  you  hold  the  land  as  tenant? 
— Under  Mr.  Ion  T.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  A. 
Hamilton,  of  Mountjoy-square,  and  Mr.  Shew. 

2412.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  as  tenant  ? 
— I hold  440  acres,  the  rent  is  £880,  and  the  valuation 
£667.  There  are  three  holdings. 

2413.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  those  Irish  acres? — No, 
they  are  statute  acres. 

2414.  Chairman. — Are  the  three  holdings  included 
in  the  440  acres  ? — Yes.  Two  of  those  holdings  are 
in  the  barony  of  Castleknock,  and  one  in  that  of  Bal- 
rothery  East. 

2415.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  in  fee? — I hold 
191  acres  in  fee,  the  valuation  of  which  is  £157. 

2416.  Where  is  it  situated? — Balrothery  East,  in 
the  parish  of  Lusk  and  Finglas,  Castleknock  Barony. 

2417.  Wken  did  your  tenancy  of  the  three  holdings 
begin ; did  they  all  begin  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  last 
year  my  tenancy  commenced  on  one  farm  from  Mr. 
Hamilton.  I hold  on  lease  from  him  for  thirty-one 
years  and  three  lives,  and  with  liberty  to  let,  sell,  or 
use  in  any  manner  I wish,  a farm,  sold  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  for  which  I paid  £1,400.  I hold  some 


if  Skerries,  examined, 

land  on  lease  from  Mr.  Ion  Hamilton,  and  there  tli6 
Ulster  custom  prevailed  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  in  1870;  and. for  fifty  acres  on  his  estate  I paid 
the  outgoing  tenant  £1,650. 

241S.  Do  you  say  that  up  to  1870  the  Ulster  custom 
prevailed  ? — Yes,  and  since.  But  I think  there  is  a 
movement  now  to  break  down  the  custom. 

2419.  Baron  Dowse. — How  much  did  you  pay  for 
that  holding  ? — I paid  £1,650  for  fifty  acres. 

2420.  Mr.  Shaw.— For  the  goodwill  of  it  ?— Yes. 
I should  mention  that  it  was  cropped  at  the  time. 

2421.  But  the  crops,  I suppose,  were  not  of  much 
value  ? — No,  ten  acres  of  potatoes  were  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  it,  the  rest  was  oats  and  barley,  the  land 
had  not  been  very  well  treated ; it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  farming. 

2422.  What  was  the  rent  of  it  ? — The  rent  of  one 
field  of  twenty  acres  was  £5  per  acre,  another  £3,  and 
there  was  one  part  of  it  at  10s.  an  acre. 

2423.  How  much  of  it  was  for  10s.  an  acre? 
Eight  Irish  acres. 

2424.  Chairman. — Where  was  this  land  ? — At 
Holmpatrick,  along  the  line  of  railway  ; it  is  almost 
equal  in  value  to  the  land  at  Dublin,  being  within 
reach  of  the  Dublin  markets. 
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2425.  Mr.  Shaw. = — You  say  tliis  land  hitherto  has 
been  under  something  corresponding  to  the  Ulster 
custom?— ^Yes. 

2426;  At  present  there  is  a movement  to  vary  it,  I 
think  ybu  said  1— Yes. 

2427.  On  whose  part  is  that  ? — On  the  part  of  the 
agent,  not,  I am-  sure,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord, 
because  he  is  above  that  kind  of  thing  • I was  asked 
last  winter  to  give  up  two  islands  which  I hold  off  the 
coast.  They  are  valuable ; one  of  them  is  very  good 
grazing  land,  and  the  rent  of  one  is  only  about  ten  shil- 
lings an  acre,  of  the  other  thirty  shillings  an  acre.  Of 
course  there  is  a considerable  interest  in  it,  but  it  was 
made  so  by  the  tenant.  The  agent  asked  me  to  give 
it  up  to  him.  I went  to  Abbotstown,  where  Mr. 
Hamilton  resides,  I spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
I have  heard  nothing  more  about  it  since. 

2428.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a poorer  tenant 
being  compelled  to  give  up  his  holding  or  of  his  hold- 
ing being  taken  from  him  ? — I know  of  one  man ; his 
holding  was  not  exactly  taken  from  him,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  it,  and  at  first  consent  was  given  him 
to  sell,  but  the  agent  afterwards  said  the  price  was  too 
high,  and  kept  him  on  the  land  till  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  then  he  evicted  him.  However,  he 
gave  him  a stipend  during  his  lifetime,  and  a house  to 
live  in. 

2429.  Chairman'; — That  man  was  not  badly  treated, 
was  he  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

2430.  Mr.  Sixaw. — If  he  had  been  allowed  to  sell 
when  he  wanted  to  do  so  would  he  have  been  better 
off?— I tliink  he  would;  it  was  breaking  down  the 
custom  in  a left-handed  sort  of  way. 

2431.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  be  allowed  to  sell 
if  you  wanted  to  do  so  ? — I don’t  know  that. 

2432.  Chairman. — Was  there  a custom  always  on 
the  estate  of  the  approval  of  the  price  being  with  the 
landlord  ? — Never  the  approval  of  the  price ; the  ap- 
proval of  the  tenant  was. 

2433.  The  landlord  had  no  control  over  the  price  ? 
— Never  over  the  price  until  that  occasion.  There 
never  was  an  objection  made  on  the  ground  of  price 
except  in  that  case. 

2434.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant  who  was 
put  out  and  got  the  compensation  ? — His  name  was 
Martin ; he  died  two  or  three  months  ago. 

2435.  Baron  Dowse. — How  many  acres  did  he 
hold  ? — Twenty  acres,  Irish. 

2436.  What  was  the  stipend  he  got  ? — Fifteen  shil- 
lings a week,  and  a house. 

2437.  What  sum  was  he  getting  for  his  farm  at  the 
time  he  wanted  to  sell  it?— A brother  of  mine  had 
offered  him  between  £300  and  £400,  but  I think  that 
included  two  farm  horses  and  some  ploughing. 

2438.  Are  there  any'  observations  you  wish  to  make 
in  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  Bright  Clauses  of 
the  Land  Act  ? — Yes.  I wrote  down  a few  things 
with  regard  to  the  Land  Act,  expressing  my  views  on 
the  subject,  I will  read  it  if  you  have  no  objection. 

2439.  You  may  read  them? — The  Act  of  1870  has 
failed  to  give  confidence  to  tenants  able  and  willing  to 
improve  their  farms,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  chairmen  of  counties  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  cases  in  their  courts.  First,  with  regard  to 
thorough  drainage.  When  this  is  done  on  tillage  land 
it  must  be  followed  by  manuring  at  a cost  of  £20  to 
£25  per  Irish  acre.  I am  speaking  of  tillage  land 

these  things  are  never  taken  into  account  in  mea- 
suring compensation  for  improvements.  They  merely 
give  him  the  sum — £9  or  £10  an  acre,  the  drain- 
age  cost — which  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  land.  This  is  followed  by  subsoil 
Ploughing  in  a year  or  two,  as  it  may  be  found  con- 
venient, at  a cost,  in  horse  lab.our  alone,  of  £5  per 
acre,  if  the  soil  be  very  stiff  and  strong.  Good  land 
? 1 yield  double  the  quantity  of  crops,  and  will 
e much  easier  tilled  for  a generation  after ; and,  in 
y opinion,  will  be  improving  for  centuries  after  those 
perations  are  performed  in  a proper  manner.  The 
oi  ease  m value  should  be  the  property  of  the  tenant, 


when  the  money  is  spent  by  him.  He  should  not  be  told 
that  his  use  of  the  land  for  a term  of  years  was  sufficient 
to  recoup  him  in  his  expenditure.  That  is  my  view 
with  regard  to  the  drainage  part  of  it,  and  I think  that 
is  the  real  groundwork  of  improvement  in  land ; of 
course  there  are  farm  buildings  and  other  matters  which 
should  be  compensated  for,  but  I think  the  Land  Act 
fails  miserably  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in 
thorough  drainage  of  land ; it  only  gives  him  a few  years 
use  of  the  land  as  sufficient  compensation,  which  is  a very 
great  injustice.  Next,  with  regard  to  tenure.  Tenants 
should  hold  the  land  in  perpetuity  with  the  right  to  sell 
when  the  land  was  no  longer  of  use  to  them,  as  by  old  a«e, 
want  of  family,  death,  or  otherwise.  This  would  intro- 
duce the  best  men  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  not  keep 
it  in  the  hands  of  young  females,  widows,  old  men, 
and  others  unable  and  unwilling  to  till  it  or  develop 
its  resources.  In  a great  many  leases  at  present  there 
are  clauses  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  selling  without 
the  landlord’s  consent — a most  pernicious  custom,  as 
those  people  when  prevented  from  selling,  let  the  land 
in  conacre  year  after  year,  and  destroy  the  fertile  pro- 
perties of  the  soil,  that  took  years  of  labour  by  the 
tenant  to  build  up.  I will  mention  a case.  I pur- 
chased a farm  from  a man  in  high  position  whose  two 
sons  had  gone  to  Australia.  The  father  died  and  the 
farm  was  left  in  the  hands  of  two  young  girls.  I 
offered  £2,500  for  it,  but  the  agent  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  sold,  he  would  not  allow  me  to  have  it,  though 
ready  to  give  a large  sum  for  it.  The  father  had 
effected  considerable  improvements,  he  had  put  up 
buildings  and  fenced  and  improved  the  property  highly, 
so  much  so  that  where  £141  a year  was  the  rent  of 
the  farm,  myself  and  two  others  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality  valued  it  at  £3  an  acre,  or  over  £300  a 
year.  All  this  increase  in  value  was  owing  to  the 
tenant’s  expenditure. 

2440.  Was  the  tenancy  from  year  to  year  ? — No,  it 
was  held  on  lease.  I am  speaking  now  about  the 
clause  in  leases  preventing  a sale  of  the  land,  which  I 
consider  a very  injurious  clause.  It  was  a lease  for 
three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  One  of  the  lives  was 
dead  the  two  others  had  gone  to  Australia  and  there 
were  only  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  term  in  the  lease 
to  run.  The  landlord  would  not  allow  the  transfer  to 
take  place,  though  with  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  those  two  young  girls  could  not  man- 
age the  farm,  he  would  not  allow  it  and  I was  obliged  to 
take  it  from  them  in  conacre  for  a year,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I bought  the  fee. 

2441.  Baron  Dowse. — How  would  you  settle  the 
question  of  rent,  suppose  there  was  a dispute  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  amount  ? — I would  leave 
it  to  the  regulation  of  some  Court  or  some  person  appoin- 
ted by  Government  who  would  be  able  to  deal  -with  it. 

I may  observe  that  Griffith’s  valuation  is  not  a correct 
test  of  the  value  of  land  at  present. 

2442.  You  think  there  should  be  some  indepen- 
dent authority  to  settle  rents  in  cases'  of  difference  U- 
Yes,  there  should  be  some  tribunal,  of  course  the  persons 
composing  it  should  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
land,  ior  local  circumstances  may  have  arisen  since 
Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  that  may  have  altered 
the  value  of  the  land,  so  that  Griffith’s  valuation  would 
be  a fallacious  test  to  go  upon.  I wish  to  make  a 
remark  with  regard  to  landlords.  There  are  in  my 
opinion  three  kinds  of  landlords  that  injure  the  country 
— one  is  the  absentee.  The  other  is  the  man  who 
while  young  and  in  his  father’s  lifetime  has  spent  his 
inheritance,  by  borrowing  money  to  keep  up  his  prodigal 
expenditure.  For  the  absentee,  I would  sell  the  estates 
to  his  tenants  at  a fair  price,  the  State  paying  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  cost. 

2443.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  mean  advancing  it  to 
the  tenants? — Yes. 

2444.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is,  in  the  case  of  estates 
held  by  absentees  ? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  the  prodigal, 
the  father  should  have  the  power  to  leave  the  property 
by -will  to  any  of  his  children  capable  of  taking  care  of  it, 
and  not  in  the  hands  of  a man  bankrupt  in  every  way, 
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who  to  fill  his  purse  will  raise  the  rents  on  his  unfor- 
tunate tenants  to  a pitch  that  after  straining  every 
nerve  to  pay  for  a few  years,  will,  when  times  get  bad, 
leave  the  land  exhausted  and  uncropped.  So  that 
sometimes  good  land  worth  a high  rent  near  a good 
market  is  left  by  this  means  barren  and  unproductive, 
yielding  no  rent  for  either  landlord  or  creditor.  I know 
a fine  piece  of  land  of  200  acres  Irish  within  four  miles 
of  Dublin,  land  that  if  set  fairly  would  bring  a rent  of 
£4  or  £5  per  acre,  and  yet  the  tillage  part  of  that  land 
is  lying  idle,  producing  nothing  but  weeds. 

2445.  Chairman.— Why  1— Because  the  tenant  got 
into  difficulties  and  had  to  abandon  it. 

2446.  Is  it  idle  now  1 — It  is  ; it  is  covered  with 
weeds  at  this  moment,  except  the  portion  in  grass, 
which  is  used  as  meadow. 

2447.  Have  they  tried  to  get  a tenant  for  it  ? — 
Well,  it  is  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  it  has  not 
been  let. 

2448.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  you  mean  Sir 
Compton  Domville’s  estate  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Nelson,  a good 
farmer,  and  a Scotchman,  who  knew  the  value  of  it  as 
well  as  any  man,  had  it  for  a while,  but  was  forced  to 
leave  it.  Another  thing,  all  the  large  companies,  such 
as  the  London  Companies  and  Insurance  Companies 
that  have  estates  in  Ireland,  should  be  compelled  to 
sell  them.  That  would  be  no  hardship  upon  any  one. 
It  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  country,  because 
these  companies  prevent  any  one  who  holds  land 
under  them  from  ever  improving  it  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  being  fairly  dealt  with,  at  the  termination 
of  his  lease.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  dealing  with 
a landlord.  A man  dealing  with  a landlord  who  has 
family  ties  and  who  wishes  to  go  on  amicably  with  his 
tenants  is  more  easily  dealt  with — and  in  my  opinion 
if  the  landlords  only  went  about  more  amongst  their 
tenants,  and  not  be  always  attended  with  a body 
guard  of  agents,  and  sub-agents,  it  would  be  better  for 
them  and  the  country.  They  never  go  on  their 
estates  without  being  surrounded  with  a number  of 
agents  and  sub-agents,  and  deputy  sub-agents,  all 
of  them  are  officers — there  is  none  of  them  that  you 
could  call  a bailiff  or  bull  driver— but  if  the  landlords 
would  only  go  amongst  their  tenants  and  speak  to  them 
personally,  without  all  that  interference,  there  would 
be  a better  feeling  than  what  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

2449.  Is  not  he  the  member  for  the  county  ? — He 
is.  I wish  to  say  that  I am  only  speaking  of  him  as  an 
illustration  j and  I suppose  when  that  happens  with 
him  what  must  it  be  with  landlords  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  where  perhaps  they  would  be  afraid  of 
getting  a pistol  fired  at  them,  or  something  like  that. 
There  is  no  danger  of  anything  of  that  sort  in  our 
county,  thank  God.  And  I don’t  think  there  would  be 
half  as  much  bad  feeling  as  there  is,  if  the  landlords 
went  about  among  their  tenants  and  spoke  to  them 
more  than  they  do.  Another  matter  I wished  to  refer 
to  was  that  of  advances  to  tenants  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  At  present  the  Board  of  Works,  in  making 
advances  to  tenants,  go  by  a rule  of  valuation.  By 
this  means  the  sum  advanced  to  the  tenant  is  very 
inadequate.  For  instance  where  land  has  been  very 
much  improved  by  farm  buildings,  drainage  and 
fencing  and  so  forth,  the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  holding, 
if  his  lease  is  a long  one,  is  sometimes  almost  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  fee.  In  such  a case  the  Board  of 
Works  should  send  a valuator  to  the  land,  in  order  to 
be  in  a position  to  increase  the  purchase  money  for 
such  tenant,  as  it  is  a matter  of  great  importance  that 
his  (the  tenant’s)  means  should  not  be  crippled  at  the 
outset  of  his  ownership. 

2450.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  amount  the 
Board  advance  towards  the  purchase? — Yes.  In  my 
own  case  all  I was  entitled  to  borrow,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  land,  was  .£2,400  ; and  I had  to  pay 
between  £7,000  and  £8,000  altogether  for  the  land. 
The  owner  wanted  me  to  take  a title  direct  from 
himself,  the  root  of  that  title  would  have  been  a 
mortgage  dated  in  1842.  I objected  to  that  title,  and 
said  I wished  a title  from  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 


as  it  would  enable  me  to  borrow  from  the  Board  of 
Works.  I paid  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  altogether, 
and  out  of  that  I paid  off  the  mortgage,  but  the 
Board  of  Works  would  advance  no  more  than  what 
was  due,  so  that  if  it  was  the  case  of  a man  that  was 
very  hard  up  for  the  cash  he  could  not  have  purchased 
at  all.  The  sum  was  small,  £1,700 — but  in  any  case 
they  would  only  lend  on  the  property  £2,400,  the 
valuation  being  only  £130. 

2451.  Chairman. — Was  that  partly  because  the 
money  was  not  paid  direct  to  them,  but  to  a mort- 
gagee ? — I paid  it  to  the  mortgagee.  They  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  with  my  own  money,  or  somebody 
else’s  money  that  I paid  the  mortgagee. 

2452.  Mr.  Shaw. — As  I understand  you,  the  chief 
reason  why  the  Board  would  not  advance  a larger 
sum  was  because  of  the  lowness  of  the  valuation  ?— 
That  was  the  reason. 

2453.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  that  ought  to  be 
altered,  and  a man  sent  on  the  land  to  value  it  1— 
Yes.  The  former  tenant  on  that  place  spent  £2,500 
in  buildings  alone.  It  has  the  best  lot  of  offices  of 
any  farm  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

2454.  Mr.  Shaw. — None  of  those  things  were  taken 
into  account  in  the  valuation? — Not  a single  one. 
The  Board  of  Works  does  not  see  whether  the  property 
is  valued  correctly  or  not,  or  whether  there  is  anything 
on  it  worth  the  money.  There  is  another  matter— 
the  county  cess,  ought  to  be  divided  equally  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  future.  In  almost  every 
case  the  landlords  contract  themselves  out  of  then- 
liabilities  under  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  with  regard  to 
county  cess.  In  all  new  leases,  the  landlord  insists 
on  a clause  binding  the  tenant  to  pay  all  the  county 
cess.  I think  this  is  another  cause  for  complaint.  I 
paid  this  yeai-,  £65  county  cess  in  one  barony,  and 
£25  in  another. 

2455.  Chairman. — In  speaking  of  the  custom  of 
landlords  contracting  that  their  tenant  shall  pay 
the  county  cess,  do  you  apply  your  observations  to 
your  own  district  alone,  or  to  the  country  generally— 
is  it  the  custom  of  other  landlords,  so  far  as  you  are 
aware? — It  is.  They  all  contract  themselves  out  of 
it.  There  may  be  an  odd  case,  here  and  there,  where 
the  landlord  does  not  do  so.  Now,  I think  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  the  landlords  have  a 
right  to  carry  out  the  law  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
ask  a poor  man  to  carry  it  out.  I think,  if  I were 
letting  land,  I would  obey  the  Act  of  Parliament,  no 
matter  what  it  was.  I have  to  pay  that  comity  cess 
— £65  in  one  and  £25  in  another — and  I have  no 
voice  how  the  money  is  expended,  I know  young 
men,  who  don’t  pay  a shilling  of  rates,  and  who  have 
the  power  to  vote  and  regulate  this  expenditure. 

2456.  Baron  Dowse. — We  have  no  power  to  enter 
into  that  question,  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry  ? — I only  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  ot 
the  landlord  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act. 

2457.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? — I don’t  think  he  should.  I think  he  has  a 
right  to  pay  whatever  the  law  says  he  should  pay,  ana 
has  no  right  to  evade  the  Act  of  Parliament;  when 
it  becomes  a law,  and  when  it  is  signed  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  or  by  Her 
Majesty,  he  has  a right,  as  a landlord,  a magistrate, 
and  a Member  of  Parliament,  to  submit  to  the  law, 
as  well  as  the  poor  man  has  to  submit  to  an  Act  ot 
coercion  or  anything  else  against  him. 

2458.  If  tenants  from  year  to  year  were  allowed  to 

remain  in  their  holdings,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  unless 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  that  the  rent  was  fixe* 
by  some  independent  authority  in  case  of  dispute,  * 0 
you  think  that  would  be  generally  satisfactory  to  ie 
country  ? — I think  it  would.  I think  there  is  nothing 
after  all  so  simple  as  the  Ulster  custom  ; but  of  course 
if  the  landlord  has  power  to  increase  the  rent  that  pu  s 
an  end  to  it  at  once.  . . , - 

2459.  If  the  Ulster  custom  was  improved  m ' ■ 
way,  that  the  tenant  should  not  be  liable  to  have 
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custom  rendered  valueless  to  him  by  the  landlord  in- 
creasing his  rent,  do  you  think  it  would  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  country  ? — I do.  For  an  example 
of  it,  I would  point  to  Mr.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton’s  pro- 
perty. We  have  it  in  Skerries,  and  there  is  not  a 
more  contented  tenantry  or  a better  paid  rental  in 
Ireland  than  on  his  estate  in  Skerries. 

2460.  It  is  well  situated  land  ? — It  is  ; but  there  is 
plenty  of  as  good  land  in  Ireland  as  what  it  is,  and 
from  my  own  rent  you  can  see  well  that  it  is  not  let 
too  low,  and  yet  I am  never  called  upon  to  pay  my 
rent,  for  when  the  day  comes  I make  it  a point  to  pay 
without  its  being  demanded  from  me,  and  it  is  the 
case  with  almost  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate.  Of 
course  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  there  will  be  some 
people  not  able  to  pay,  there  will  be  land  held  by 
young  females,  or  by  other  persons  not  able  to  work  it, 
and  any  law  that  prevents  those  people  from  selling  I 
think  is  doing  an  injury  to  the  country. 

2461.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  should  be  a 
periodical  revaluation  of  land  ? — 1 think  it  would  do  if 
there  was  one  every  twenty  years. 

2462.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  a tenant  in  posses- 
sion of  a farm,  at  a fair  rent,  not  to  be  disturbed  so 
long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  and  to  be  allowed,  if  he  liked, 
to  sell  his  interest  to  an  incoming  tenant,  the  rent  to 
remain  as  it  was,  unless  either  landlord  or  tenant  com- 
plained of  it,  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  to  get  some 
person  to  settle  it  between  them,  would  that  be  a good 
arrangement  ? — It  would,  except  in  this,  that  if  the 
tenant  made  the  improvements,  then  that  has  a right 
to  be  taken  into  account.  But  if  the  improvements 
were  made  by  the  landlord,  of  course  the  landlord 
should  get  the  benefit  of  that  in  the  rent. 

2463.  You  think  that  those  circumstances  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rent  ? — I do. 

2464.  Would  that  satisfy  the  country? — I think  it 
would  satisfy  reasonable  men.  It  might  not  satisfy 
every  one.  I would  be  satisfied  with  it,  but  you  will 
never  get  people  to  be  all  of  one  mind. 

2465.  Some  persons,  you  know,  say  there  should  be 
no  landlords  at  all?— Well,  that  might  be  a good 
arrangement,  too,  either  by  purchasing  up  the  estates 
or  letting  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  tenants  ; but,  of 
course,  those  who  own  property  have  a right  to  be  paid 
for  it  one  way  or  other. 

2466.  Do  you  think  a peasant  proprietary  would  be 

a remedy  for  the  state  of  Ireland  ? — If  you  mean  by  a 
peasant  proprietary  to  bring  us  all  down  to  the  point 
of  haring  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  land,  I think  it  would 
be  a very  bad  thing  for  the  country ; but  I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a certain  number  of 
small  holders,  and  give  them  perpetuities.  I don’t 
think  the  present  way  of  buying  it,  either  in  the  way 
it  is  done  under  the  Church  Act  or  under  the  Board 
of  Works,  would  do.  If  you  purchase  land  at  a rea- 

sonable price  from  a landlord,  divide  it  into  holdings, 
and  put  a burden  on  the  occupier  to  make  him  pay  it 
off  in  thirty-five  years,  I think  in  this  generation  they 
will  be  greater  beggars,  although  nominally  pro- 
prietors, than  they  would  be  as  tenants. 

2467.  How  is  that  ? — If  you  make  them  pay  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent.,  the  burden  would  be  so  heavy 
that  they  will  be  poorer  than  they  were  before. 

2468.  That  is,  the  present  generation  would  be 
poorer  ?— Yes. 

2461).  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  think  some  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  extended  to  the  present  genera- 
tion in  those  arrangements,  and  not  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves for  the  sake  of  posterity  ? — I do.  I think  we 
have  no  right  to  be  asked  to  starve  ourselves  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  come  after  us.  I would  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  over  which  to  spread  the  an- 
nuities— make  them  say  fifty  years  instead  of  thirty- 
five— five  per  cent,  annuity  is,  I think,  too  much. 

2470.  You  say  the  result  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment is,  that  for  thirty-five  years  a man  would  have 
considerably  more  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  annuity  than 
he  has  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  ?- — Yes. 

2471.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  you  think  a great  many 


people  would  be  willing  to  do  that  for  the  sake  of  Sep',  e,  isso. 
getting  the  ownership  ? — I think  a great  many  would,  ,r  . ~ 
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ancl  tor  those  who  could  pay  the  money,  or  a large  part  Derliaiu. 
of  it,  themselves,  it  would,  of  course,  be  better,  because 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  improve. . You  cannot 
expect  to  get  the  land  improved  without  making  them 
owners,  or  by  putting  them  under  the  Ulster  custom, 
and  making  them  secure  in  their  holdings. 

2472.  Which  is  the  best,  do  you  think,  the  Ulster 
custom  or  the  peasant  proprietary  scheme  1— I think 
the  Ulster  custom  would  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
employment  and  prosperity  to  the  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  I would  recommend  also  that,  where- 
ever  an  estate  was  to  be  sold,  that  if  any  of  the 
tenants,  no  matter  if  it  was  only  one  man,  wished  to 
purchase,  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

2473.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  you  force  the  land- 
lord to  sell  his  estate,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  ? — I 
would  not ; I would  force  no  resident  landlord  to  sell 
his  property.  There  is  enough  of  land  in  the  country 
to  begin  with  outside  that.  Begin  with  the  large  com- 
panies and  absentees,  and  the  other  landlords  would 
have  time  to  consider  whether  they  would  sell  or  not. 

2474.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  you  think,  where  a man 
has  a farm  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  and  pays  a rent  for 
it,  that  if  he  got  the  ownership  of  it,  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  something  more  for  a scries  of  years,  in 
order  to  secure  the  ownership  of  it  thenceforward  ? — 

If  you  put  that  question  to  me  a few  years  ago,  I 
would  have  said  “ Yes but  at  the  present  time, 
things  are  so  uncertain — it  is  so  hard  to  say  what  the 
prices  will  be,  or  to  know  what  people  will  be  able  to 
pay  at  the  end  of  a few  years,  that  I cannot  take  it 
on  me  to  give  an  answer.  This  year,  for  example,  it 
is  said  will  be  a prosperous  year  ; but  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a very  indifferent  year  for  corn,  and  the 
prices  will  be  low. 

2475.  Are  not  the  potatoes  good  ? — Yeiy  good ; 
but  there  is  a very  indifferent  crop  of  barley  anil 
wheat  on  the  rich  well-tilled  land.  We  had  too 
much  rain  in  July.  Oats  on  lea  land,  and  turnips, 
are  good  crops.  Altogether,  prospects  better  than 
last  year. 

2476.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  given  to  a tenant  who  wished 
to  purchase  his  holding,  either  to  agree  to  pay  off  the 
purchase-money  in  say  thirty-five  years,  or  to  have  the 
option  of  spreading  it  over  a longer  period,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  annual  payments  ? — I think 
so.  If  it  could  be  managed  so  that  he  should  pay  four 
per  cent.,  it  would  be  better.  There  is  another  objec- 
tionable thing  in  the  dealings  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

I paid  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  for  my  land.  The 
Board  only  advanced  £1,700  of  that  money.  Not- 
withstanding that,  every  time  I get  a receipt  for  my 
half-yearly  payments,  there  is  a notice  given  to  me 
that  I have  no  control  over  my  property — I could  not 
assign  it — I cOukl  not  even  will  it  to  any  one.  I don’t 
think  it  is  fair  that  a man  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  making  his  will,  and  leaving  his  property  to 
some  of  his  children,  who  helped  him,  perhaps,  to  pur- 
chase it. 

2477.  Would  you  say  there  also  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  a tenant  of  purchasing  his  holding 
in  perpetuity  ? — Yes.  Anything'that  would  give  him 
an  ownership — either  in  fee,  or  the  Ulster  custom, 
or  in  perpetuity — would  be  good.  Anything  else 
would  be  of  no  use  that  won’t  give  the  tenant  perfect 
security. 

2478.  And  those  three  variations  of  ownership,  you 
think,  would  suit  different  classes  of  tenants.  Those 
who  were  able  to  pay  a large  sum  would  take  an  estate 
in  fee,  and  make  it  their  own  ; those  who  could  not 
pay  so  much  would  take  a perpetuity,  perhaps  ; and 
others  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Ulster  tenant-right  ? 

— Yes ; but,  taking  the  country  in  general,  I imarine 
the  greater  part  of  the  purchase-money  would  have  to 
be  got  from  the  Board  of  Works  ; and,  in  that  case, 
thirty-five  years  is  too  short  a time,  and  the  interest 
too  high. 
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2479.  Some  people,  in  your  opinion,  would  prefer 
the  Ulster  custom,  with  fair  rents  ? — Yes. 

2480.  And  the  other  systems — either  of  purchasing 
the  fee  or  perpetuities — would  suit  other  persons  ? — 
Yes. 

2481.  Chairman. — I understand  you  to  say  that,  in 
case  of  the  introduction  of  the  Ulster  custom,  a valua- 
tion of  rent  might  take  place,  at  the  option  of  the  land- 
lord, at  the  commencement  of  the  arrangement  ? — Yes ; 
or  at  the  desire  of  the  tenant,  if  he  thought  the  rent 
was  too  high.  There  ought  to  he  some  tribunal  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  rent. 

2482.  The  tenant,  if  he  could  show  that  he  was 
paying  a rent  upon  his  own  improvements,  ought  to 
get  a reduction  ? — Yes. 

2483.  But  if  there  had  been  no  rise  of  rent  since  he 
went  into  the  farm,  and  if  it  were  going  to  be  turned 
into  a farm  under  the  tenant-right  custom,  he  would 
not  be  paying  rent  for  his  improvements,  he  would 
have  them  still  ? — Of  course. 

2484.  Then  the  valuation  should  be  of  the  landlord’s 
interest  in  the  property,  and  the  tenant’s  separately  ? — 


Of  course.  Any  bond  fide  improvements  that  the  ten- 
ant made  should  be  excluded.  In  cases  where  the 
landlord  made  improvements — if  he  built  a farm-house, 
or  cottages,  or  out-offices — he  is  entitled  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  that  expenditure. 

2485.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  the  improvements 
been  chiefly  made  by  the  tenant? — In  almost  every 
case,  except  where  the  landlord  borrowed  from  the 
Board  of  Works  for  purposes  of  drainage. 

2486.  In  those  cases,  don’t  they  generally  charge 
the  interest  to  the  tenant  ? — I don’t  know ; but  my 
own  landlord,  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  borrowed  £400 
on  my  application  last  year  for  drainage  at  Castle- 
knock  ; and  the  arrangement  is  that  I am  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  interest,  and  that  he  is  to  pay  the  other 
half. 

2487.  How  much  interest  do  you  pay  t— Six  and  a 
quarter  per  cent. 

2488.  You  were  not  in  a distressed  district  ? — No. 
I could  not  induce  our  board  of  guardians  to  “go  in” 
for  that. 

Adjourned  until  next  morning. 


SIXTH  DAY — TUESDAY,  7th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’ Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  t>.l.  ; William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


James 

Everitt,  Esq., 
Mr.  James  B. 


James  Everitt,  Esq.,  p.l.c.,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Drew,  examined. 


2489.  Chairman  (To  Mr.  Everitt). — I believe  you  are 
deputed  by  your  board  of  guardians  to  give  evidence 
before  this  Commission  ? — Yes.  What  I will  give  evi- 
dence on  is  my  own  personal  experience  of  the  working 
of  theLand  Act — what  occurred  absolutely  to  myself,  I 
may  say.  The  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  the 
great  hardship  and  expense  inflicted  upon  poor  tenants 
in  getting  witnesses  to  prove  their  claims  for  compen- 
sation. In  the  first  place  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
witnesses  to  give  evidence — I find  that  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  at  all  in  proving  a land  claim.  I will 
give  you  a case  that  occurred  to  myself.  I held  a farm 
opposite  my  house  from  a person  that  I suspected  would 
take  it  from  me  or  raise  the  rent  if  I improved  it. 
When  the  Land  Act  was  passed  in  1870  I got  my 
attorney  to  consult  Mr.  Palles,  the  present  Chief  Baron, 
as  to  whether  I would  be  safe  in  doing  anything  to  it 
when  the  Land  Act  was  passed.  The  Chief  Baron  told 
me  to  treat  it  as  if  I had  a lease  for  ever  of  the  land, 
and  on  that  opinion  I thorough  drained,  manured  it,  and 
laid  it  down.  When  I had  these  improvements  done 
and  my  money  spent,  I was  served  -with  notice  to  quit 
by  this  person.  When  I began  to  prepare  my  claim  for 
compensation  I found  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
getting  persons  to  come  forward  to  prove  that  I made 
these  improvements,  though  they  saw  me  making  them 
themselves,  and  knew  what  I was  doing  to  the  place. 
They  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  person 
I had  the  land  from  that  they  would  not  come  to  give 
evidence,  though  they  knew  all  about  it.  There  were 
three  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood — Captain  Smith, 
Mr.  Charles  Osborne,  and  a son  of  Colonel  Kelly — 
who  used  to  shoot  over  the  land,  and  I went  to  them 
and  said : — “ I cannot  get  any  person  to  come  and 
prove  what  I did  for  this  farm.  You  saw  yourselves 
what  was  done  there;”  and  these  three  gentlemen 
instantly  said  : — “ We  saw  the  improvements  you 
made  there,  and  we  will  swear  to  them  when  your 
claim  is  heard.”  These  are  three  magistrates  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  estated  men.  They  gave  a tone 
to  the  whole  thing,  and  when  the  people  of  the  country 
saw  that  these  three  gentlemen  were  willing  to  come 
forward  and  give  their  evidence,  they  all  backed  me  up 
then. 


2490.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  land- 
lord ? — Saurin  is  the  name  of  the  landlord.  I suppose 
this  thing  will  be  all  published — the  names  and  every- 
thing. 

2491.  Baron  Dowse. — You  need  not  have  his  name 
if  you  don’t  wish  ? — I don’t  care.  Better  mention  the 
names  and  everything.  I will  rim  the  responsibility. 

2492.  Chairman. — What  was  the  result  of  your 
claim  ? — The  claim  was  to  be  heard  at  the  land  sessions 
in  Trim.  I have  already  shown  you  the  difficulty  I 
had  in  getting  witnesses  to  give  evidence.  I now  want 
to  show  you  the  expense  poor  tenants  will  incur  in 
getting  their  claims  for  compensation  disposed  of. 
After  I had  my  claim  prepared  and  everything  ready, 
the  case  was  to  be  heard  first  in  Trim,  but  when  we 
went  there,  myself  and  my  witnesses,  it  was  said  the 
claim  was  informal.  There  was  some  technical  point 
in  it  wrong,  and  the  landlord’s  attorney  got  up  and 
said  : — “ Oh,  this  is  all  ivrong  ; that  won’t  do  at  all ; 
the  claim  is  informal and  it  was  adjourned  to  the 
June  sessions  in  Duleek.  At  the  same  time  the  land- 
lord demanded  that  he  should  get  possession  at  once, 
as  he  said  the  time  in  the  notice  to  quit  was  up; 
but  everyone  in  court  stood  up  and  said  until  my  claim 
for  compensatioii  was  heard  possession  would  not  be 
given.  Mr.  Molyneux — a firshclass  man  indeed- 
got  up  at  once,  and  agreed  that  possession  would  not 
be  given  until  my  claim  was  heard. 

2493.  Who  is  Mr.  Molyneux? — Mr.  Molyneux  was 
the  county  chairman.  I wish  we  had  more  like  him. 
I had  to  bring  my  case  to  Trim,  and  it  was  made 
out  to  be  informal,  so  then,  of  course,  there  could 
be  nothing  done  until  the  Duleek  Sessions.  That  was 
nearly  £20  expense  to  me.  I had  to  bring  my 
witnesses  thirteen  miles  on  outside  cars.  When  t e 
Duleek  Sessions  came  I attended  again,  but  the  i»i- 
rister  telegraphed  that  he  was  ill  and  could  not  atten 
at  the  Sessions.  I had  my  witnesses  there  also  aim 
everything  ready.  See  the  expense  I incurred  there: 
If  I was  a poor  man  how  could  I stand  it  at  aU,  or 
what  would  become  of  my  claim.  The  whole-  thing 
was  only  seventeen  acres  of  land.  From  the  Du  e® 
Sessions  it  was  then  adjourned  to  Kells.  I ha 
bring  all  my  witnesses  to  Kells.  When  the  case  wa 
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fully’  gone  into — at  least  it  was  gone  on  with  for 
a length  of  time — the  Barrister  said  “the  only 
thing  I cannot  decide  is  about  the  manures;  I cannot 
say  at  present  whether  the  manures  are  worth  so 
much,  and  on  that  account  I will  have  to  adjourn  the 
case  to  the  October  Sessions.”  So  it  was  adjourned 
again,  and  then  at  last  the  barrister  granted  me  at 
the  October  Sessions  £340.  Upon  that  £340  being 
lodged  in  Court  by  the  landlord  (which  is  the  greatest 
grievance  of  all,  I think),  I was  Ordered  to  give  up 
possession.  I had  to  give  up  possession  of  the  land  to 
the  landlord  without  getting  my  money,  upon  which 
the  landlord  appealed,  and  I had  to  wait  for  the 
Assizes  and  go  to  more  expense  without  getting  a 
farthing.  Suppose  I lived  by  that  bit  of  land,  there  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  possession,  this  £340  was 
lodged  in  court,  I could  not  get  a halfpenny  of  it 
and  I would  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  pay  my 
expenses  or  to  carry  on  the  claim  any  further. 

2494.  Baron  Dowse.  You  had  given  up  possession 
before  you  got  the  money  ? — Certainly.  I had  to  do 
it. 

i,  2495.  Chairman. — Was  the  money  lodged  in  court? 
—The  money  was  lodged  in  court,  and  as  soon  as  the 
landlord  lodged  it  he  appealed.  Instead  of  coming  on 
at  the  Spring  Assizes  the  appeal  did  not  come  on  until 
the  Summer  Assizes. 

2496.  Baron  Dowse. — Why  was  that? — I don’t 
know.  He  put  in  some  plea  or  something  of  the 
kind,  but  at  any  rate  he  did  not  bring  it  on  till  the 
Summer  Assizes.  It  was  Judge  O’Brien  who  tried  the 
case  at  the  Summer  Assizes.  To  support  his  appeal 
the  landlord  had  engineers  up  from  Kerry.  He  sent 
down  to  Kerry.  He  holds  land  under  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  and  he  got  an  engineer  up  from 
his  lordship’s  estate  in  Kerry,  to  give  evidence  on  my 
claim — a man  that  knew  no  more  about  the  sort  of 
improvements  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  county 
Meath  than  the  man  up  in  the  moon  would.  He  got 
another  witness  down  from  Armagh.  He  got  Scotch 
seed  merchants  to  prove  the  quality  of  the  grass  seeds 
I put  into  the  land.  He  denied  that  I put  in  the  tiles 
I claimed  for,  and  brought  over  a Scotch  seed  merchant 
to  back  him  up,  and  only  that  he  could  not  say  it  was 
so  I would  not  have  got  a penny  for  my  seeds.  He 
brought  men  that  were  only  passing  along  the  road  to 
swear  that  they  saw  my  men  shovelling  in  the  tiles 
instead  of  putting  them  in  properly.  He  brought 
other  witnesses  who  condemned  the  system  of  farming 
pursued  on  the  land.  Aioer  all  J udge  O’Brien  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  barrister,  and  granted  me  a 
decree  for  the  £340.  Aroer  going  before  the  courts 
five  different  times,  what  remained  iur  me  but  £340 
to  pay  for  all  the  money  I had  spent.  Though  I was 
allowed  my  expenses,  I had  to  pay  Mr.  Forde — that 
was  my  attorney — £50  10s.  6 d.,  as  between  attorney 
and  client.  There  is  one  case  for  you.  Is  not  that 
a very  hard  case  under  the  Land  Act?  Now,  if  you 
like  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  that  case  I would 
like  to  answer  them  at  once,  before  I go  on  to  any- 
thing else. 

2497  What  would  be  your  remedy  for  that? — I 
will  give  you  that  in  the  latter  end,  but  if  you  have 
any  question  to  ask  me  on  the  case  now  I am  ready  to 
answer  it. 

2498.  You  certainly  seem  to  have  got  a good  deal 
ot  law? — I was  £100  out  of  pocket  at  first  for  law 
expenses,  and  I had  to  give  the  £50  of  course  to  my 
attorney. 

2499.  Chairman. — You  would  rather  have  kept 
put  of  court  altogether  if  possible,  I suppose? — I will 
just  furnish  my  evidence  as  to  other  cases  before  I go 
mto  that. 

2500.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  not  read  the  5th 
e ause  in  the  Land  Act  ? — I don’t  know  the  5th  nor 

ie  6th,  I am  not  up  in  the  laws,  but  I just  tell  you 
'VJlat  occurred  to  myself. 

2501.  You  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
tnessesto  prove  improvements ; the  5th  clause  of 
e ,^-ct  says  that  all  improvements  on  a holding  shall 


be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by  the  tenant  unless 
the  landlord  can  prove  the  contrary? — Exactly,  but  I 
was  boimd  to  prove  what  their  character  was,  and 
what  they  were  worth. 

2502.  Baron  Dowse. — The  presumption  of  law  is 
that  the  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  tenant, 
but  if  a man  wants  money  for  them  he  must  prove 
what  they  are  ? — Certainly ; and  if  you  subpoena  a 
man  that  is  afraid  to  give  evidence  and  make  him 
come  forward  you  will  have  him  a hostile  witness. 
Only  these  gentlemen  came  with  me  to  give 
evidence  I would  not  get  two  pence. 

2503.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  you  able  to  show 
by  your  accounts  and  bills  how  much  money  you  had 
spent  on  those  improvements  1— When  I went  to  pre- 
pare my  claim  at  first  I claimed  £623,  I claimed  for 
the  state  the  land  was  in  when  I got  it — it  was  in  a 
wild  and  wretched  state.  The  consequence  was  Mr. 
Constantine  Molloy,  who  prepared  my  claim,  came  to 
look  at  what  I put  down  at  first ; he  said  “ This  won’t 
do ; you  cannot  swear  to  these  things ; put  nothing  in 
that  you  cannot  swear  to  every  shilling  of.”  I said, 
“ very  well  then,  we  will  cut  it  down  and  leave  out  all 
that  I cannot  swear  to  myself,  but  I can  swear  to 
every  shilling  of  £400.” 

2504.  You  had  spent  £400  on  improvements? — I 
had,  but  I claimed  £623  at  first.  That  was  my  own 
idea,  taking  into  consideration  the  way  the  land  was 
in  when  I took  it.  Then  Mr.  Molloy  came  and  said 
beginning  to  laugh ; “ It  won’t  do  if  you  go  on  with 
this.  J ust  put  in  what  you  can  swear  to  every  item 
of  yourself  and  it  will  be  all  right;”  and  then  and 
there  I reduced  the  claim  to  what  I could  swear  to. 

2505.  Chairman. — I don’t  know  whether  it  is 

material  but  what  was  the  cause  of  your  eviction  ? 

To  raise  the  rent  offtake  the  land  from  me.  He  is  a 
landshark.  He  has  about  1,500  acres  in  his  own 
possession.  Nothing  would  do  him  but  to  have  all  the 
country  to  himself. 

2506.  Mr.  Shaw. — At  any  rate  it  was  not  for  non- 
payment of  rent? — Not  at  all.  I got  five  years’  rent 
as  compensation  for  capricious  eviction. 

2507.  He  has  the  land  in  his  own  possession  ? — He 
has  the  land  there  still,  himself  or  his  son.  It  was 
just  to  seize  the  land  he  did  it.  He  saw  that  I had 
expended  a lot  of  money  in  improving  it,  and  that  the 
land  was  in  prime  order  for  him  to  make  money  out 
of  it,  and  the  very  instant  I had  spent  the  money  he 
slipped  at  me.  It  was  on  Mr.  Palles’  opinion  I went, 
that  I might  go  on  and  make  the  improvements  just 
as  if  I had  a lease  for  ever. 

2508.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — It  was  in  fact  an  effort  to 
confiscate  your  improvements  ? — Nothing  else  in  the 
world. 

2509.  Did  you  consider  the  compensation  sufficient  ? 
— Not  half  enough.  I would  not  take  £1,000  for  the 
place.  It  was  just  opposite  my  hall-door,  it  was 
17  acres  of  the  grandest  run  for  sheep  after  I drained 
it  that  you  could  see.  I used  to  keep  three  or  four 
hundred  ewes  there  every  winter.  Upon  my  word 
I think  that  was  the  reason  he  took  the  land,  because 
he  thought  it  would  inconvenience  me  so  much. 

2510.  Chairman. — How  much  compensation  did 
you  get  for  disturbance  and  how  much  for  improve- 
ments ? — I got  £340  altogether.  I cannot  say  how 
much  I had  for  the  improvements,  but  that  was  what 
I got  for  expense  and  everything. 

2511.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  for  disturbance  and 
improvements? — Disturbance,  improvements  and  ex- 
penses. The  expenses  cost  me  £150. 

2512.  What  did  you  get  for  disturbance? — Five 
years  rent.  £22  10s.  a year  I was  paying  for  it,  and 
I got  five  years  rent. 

2513.  The  O’Conor  Don.— I suppose  these  trials 
must  have  cost  the  landlord  a great  deal  of  money 
also  ? — That  case  cost  him,  with  the  Kerry  man  and 
everything  else,  I don’t  know  how  much  money,  but 
he  thought  he  would  oust  me  altogether  and  that  I 
would  get  nothing. 

2514.  I suppose  his  expenses  must  have  been  as 
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much  as  the  fee-simple  was  worth  ? — I would  not  give 
£340  this  moment  for  the  fee-simple  of  it  as  it  was 
when  I got  it.  It  is  a heavy,  coarse  wheat  soil,  but 
when  you  properly  improve  and  drain  it  there  is  no 
better  feeding  land. 

2515.  Chairman. — So  that  he  would  be  better  off 
if  he  had  never  disturbed  you  ? — I suppose  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  getting  possession  of  the  farm. 

2516.  The  O’Conor  Don. — He  did  not  offer  to  leave 
you  in  possession  upon  any  terms  ? — No  terms.  He 
knew  the  convenience  of  the  place  to  me,  and  that  I 
would  not  leave  it  on  any  terms. 

2517.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — If  he  did  not  offer  to  leave 
you  in  possession  upon  any  terms,  how  can  you  say 
that  he  wanted  to  raise  the  rent  ? — I don’t  know 
whether  it  was  to  raise  the  rent  or  not.  It  is  evident 
it  was  the  farm  he  wanted,  after  seeing  the  money 
I spent  upon  it,  and  not  to  raise  the  rent.  He  never 
said  a word  about  raising  the  rent. 

2518.  I understood  you  at  first  to  say  that  the 
object  was  to  raise  the  rent? — I suspected  at  first 
that  it  was  to  raise  the  rent  he  took  the  farm. 

2519.  Chairman. — That  he  wanted  to  raise  the  rent 
whether  you  had  it  or  somebody  else  ? — He  wanted  to 
get  it  into  his  own  hands  to  make  money  out  of  it, 
because  he  saw  that  I had  it  properly  improved. 

2520.  Baron  Dowse. — And  your  cause  of  complaint 
is  that  after  laying  out  your  money  on  improvements,' 
upon  the  faith  of  your  being  secured  the  enjoyment 
of  them,  the  farm  was  taken  away  from  you,  and  you 
lost  your  money  ? — Certainly ; and  remember  also  the 
great  inconvenience  I was  put  to,  and  the  great 
hardship  that  was  entailed  on  me  in  getting  persons 
to  come  to  prove  my  claim.  Really,  only  that  these 
three  gentlemen  came  forward  I would  hardly  get  a 
single  man  that  would  not  be  afraid  to  give  evidence. 
Another  case  to  show  you  the  difficulty  of  getting 
witnesses : I was  served  with  a notice  to  quit  on 
another  farm  in  1877,  under  the  Marquess 
Conyngham.  I held  142  acres  from  him.  The  poor 
young  Marquess,  I think,  did  not  know  much  about 
it,  the  old  man  was  dead,  and  his  agent  served  a 
notice  to  quit  on  me.  I prepared  my  claim  for  com- 
pensation. I went  around  to  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
neighbouring  tenants,  and  I could  not  get  a man  of 
them  to  give  evidence,  though  they  saw  the  improve- 
ments made — you  would  swear  I wanted  to  ruin 
them. 

2521.  What  were  they  afraid  of  ? — Agents,  bailifis, 
bumbailiffs,  and  everybody  about  the  estate.  You 
would  think  they  were  all  going  to  be  hanged,  the  -way 
they  were  afraid  of  their  lives. 

2522.  No  legislation,  I suppose,  could  make  men 
brave  ? — No,  indeed.  The  next  point  is  that  tenants  can 
be  deprived  of  their  holdings  and  kept  out  of  compensa- 
tion for  years.  If  I had  been  living  by  that  bit  of 
land  that  I told  you  about,  would  it  not  be  too  bad 
that  I should  have  to  give  that  land  up  without 
being  paid  for  my  improvements  1 W ould  it  not  be  a 
nice  thing  with  £340  of  mine  lying  in  court,  if  I had 
only  that  seventeen  acres  of  land  to  live  upon,  to  be 
kept  out  of  it  for  a year,  and,  perhaps,  not  have  a 
penny  in  the  world  ? 

2523.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  chairman.  The  Act  does  not  compel 
a man  to  give  up  the  land  without  getting  his  money. 
The  chairman  could  have  allowed  you  to  remain  in 
possession  until  your  claim  was  decided  ? — I pressed 
him  to  allow  me  to  remain  in  possession,  and  it  was  no 
use. 

2524.  If  you  were  a poor  man  you  would  have  to 
go  out  and  lie  in  the  ditch,  or  go  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— Of  course  I would.  The  chairman  said,  “ Let  him 
lodge  the  money  in  court,”  and  when  he  lodged  the 
money  I had  to  give  up  possession.  Here  is  another 
hardship — that  assistant  barristers  who  know  little  or 
nothingabout  the improvementof  land  should  decide  in  a 
court  of  justice  that  any  tenant  who  would  be  in  peace- 
aide  enjoyment  of  his  improvements  for  nine  or  ten 
years  would  be  recouped  for  his  outlay,  and  would  be 


allowed  nothing  for  his  improvements.  Now  I think 
that  is  as  hard  a case  as  I know. 

2525.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  known  in- 
stances of  that  ? — Yes,  I saw  it.  I was  present  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  case  of  ColUs  v.  Hartley.  I will 
afterwards  exemplify  it  by  a case  of  my  own.  Collis 
had  a large  farm  from  Martley.  He  expended 
£5,000  or  £6,000  in  improvements — making  drains, 
building  ditches,  making  roads,  and  matters  like  that. 
Martley  served  a notice  to  quit,  and  required  to  get  up 
the  farm.  Collis  gave  up  possession,  and  served  his  claim 
for  compensation  for  the  £5,000  or  £6,000  he  had  ex- 
pended. It  was  nine  years  previous  to  that  he  made 
the  improvements.  Mr.  Neligan  (the  assistant  bar- 
rister) got  up  in  court  and  said  that  if  all  the  farmers 
in  Louth  and  Meath  and  Monaghan  came  forward  and 
swore  that  Collis  was  not  recouped  for  his  expenditure 
on  the  land  he  would  not  believe  them,  and  he  gave 
him  not  one  penny  for  his  improvements.  Now,  I say 
the  land  would  not  be  in  a thoroughly  good  condition 
after  these  improvements  for  nine  years. 

2526.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  there  an  appeal  in 
that  case  ? — The  unfortunate  man  got  so  alarmed  about 
it,  he  committed  suicide. 

2527.  Is  that  long  since  ? — About  two  years  ago,  I 
was  present  myself  when  the  case  was  heard.  The  man 
went  into  England,  not  knowing  what  he  was  to  do, 
and  when  he  came  home  he  went  into  a hotel  in 
Drogheda  and  killed  himself. 

2528.  The  land  is  in  Meath,  I suppose? — Yes.  I 
will  tell  you  now  what  happened  in  my  own  case.  In 
the  year  1850, 1 gave  a person  £500  for  his  interest 
in  a farm.  During  that  year,  and  1851,  I made 
nothing  of  it,  the  land  was  in  so  bad  a state.  About 
this  period  the  Drogheda  Board  of  Guardians  appointed 
Mi\  Joseph  M‘Loghlen,  of  Dunmore,  to  value  the 
union.  In  walking  over  my  farm  with  me  he  told 
me  “ Such  land  as  this  is  not  worth  having  ; if  it  is 
not  drained  and  otherwise  improved,  it  will  break 
you.”  I was  a young  man  at  the  time.  Be  was  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  and  he  held  500  acres  of 
land  himself.  “What  I would  advise  you  to  do,” 
said  he,  “would  be  to  take  two  crops  out  of  it  and 
give  it  up  to  the  landlord,  for  it  mil  take  any  amount 
of  money  to  improve  it.  It  was  from  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  I held  the  farm,  T saw  the  agent  shortly 
afterwards,  and  I told  him  what  Mr.  M'Loghlen  ad- 
vised me  to  do.  He  just  said ; “ we  don’t  want  to  take 
any  advantage  of  you.  I •will  send  a person  to  value 
the  land,  and  if  he  says  it  is  too  dear  we  will  give  it 
to  you  at  its  value.”  He  did  so,  and  gave  me  a con- 
siderable abatement  in  the  rent,  so  much  so  that 
Griffith’s  valuation  being  £120,  the  man  that  walked 
over  the  land  and  examined  it  gave  it  to  me  at  £114, 
that  is  £6  less  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  because  I was 
going  to  give  up  the  land  at  the  rent  I was  paying. 

2529.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  rent  were  you  paying  for 
it  previously? — The  rent  was  three  half  guineas  an 

2530.  How  much  would  that  be  altogether? — £140, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  £114.  He  did  that,  and  gave 
me  this  considerable  abatement.  After  this  I thorough- 
drained  seventy  acres  of  it,  and  ploughed  it  up,  and 
laid  it  down  in  a proper  manner.  Why  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  it  is  able  to  fatten  cattle. 
But,  if  I were  dealing  with  a rackrenting  landlord,  do 
you  think  I would  have  it  in  that  condition  ? — Now, 
suppose  this  property  was  sold  to-morrow  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  purchased  by  a landshark,  if  my 
lease  were  out,  and  if  I were  brought  into  the  county 
court  to  claim  compensation  for  my  improvements, 
according  to  Mr.  Neligan,  I would  be  entitled  to 
nothing  because  I enjoyed  my  improvements  for  nine 
or  ten  years. 

2531.  Baron  Dowse. — What  kind  of  improvements 
do  you  say,  Mr.  Neligan  held  were  exhausted  in  nine 
or  ten  years? — Drains  and  manures,  and  every  tiling  a 
man  could  do  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

2532.  What  kind  of  drainage ? — Draining  the  land, 
knocking  down  ditches,  and  such  things. 
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2533.  Do  you  mean  pipe  drains  ? — Pipe  drains. 

2534.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  there  not  buildings  too? 
— He  made  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  too. 
There  is  what  Mr.  Neligan  held. 

2535.  Chairman. — Are  you  quite  clear  that  he 
mentioned  drainage  ? — All  improvements.  He  would 
allow  him  nothing  for  anything.  He  said  he  was 
recouped  for  everything  after  eight  or  nine  years. 
Now  I say  this  much — that  land  that  I got  then  at 
24s.  or  25s.  an  acre,  I drained  it  all ; when  I drained 
it,  it  cost  me  from  .£8  to  £10  an' acre.  I thorough 
drained  every  inch  of  it,  and  put  up  gates  and  piers 
for  it.  I covered  it  all  up  and  laid  it  down  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  top-dressed  it  with  lime  and 
manure,  and  with  every  sort  of  stuff  that  would  im- 
prove it,  and  if  that  land  is  now  worth  50s.  an  acre 
I maintain  that  I have  as  good  a right  to  the  25s.  an 
acre  I have  added  to  its  value  as  the  landlord  has  to 
the  other  25s.,  unless  I take  the  value  out  of  it.  It 
will  be  improving  every  year,  and  in  time  to  come 
that  land  will  be  worth  four  times  as  much  an  acre 
as  when  I got  it,  through  my  improvements  and 
industry. 

2536.  Baron  Dowse. — The  Land  Act  intended  to 
give  you  all  your  improvements ; the  shortcomings, 
if  there  are  any,  must  be  in  the  administration  of  it ; 
I don’t  know  how  any  Act  of  Parliament  could  make 
Mr.  Neligan  more  liberal? — There  is  what  he  lays 
down  at  all  events.  Again  some  county  court  judges 
say  that  tenant^  are  not  entitled  to  compensation  for 
improvements  for  pasture  lands.  Now  that  would 
be  the  result  of  their  decision  in  such  a case  as  this — 
that  tenants  five  or  six  years  before  their  leases  expired 
would  break  up  their  farms  to  recoup  themselves  for 
their  expenditure,  and  would  leave  the  land  in  such  a 
state  that  they  would  not  be  in  the  same  condition 
again  for  the  next  thirty  years.  Every  man  that  is  a 
practical  farmer  knows  that  if  you  spend  your  money 
feeding  with  oil-cake  and  hay  and  everything  in  the 
winter,  and  if  you  make  land  that  was  as  barren  as 
a wilderness  a splendid  rich  farm  that  will  fatten 
cattle  eight  cwt.  or  ten  cwt.  it  would  be  simply 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  if  you  were  to  get 
nothing  for  your  expenditure,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  destroy  that  land  again. 

2537.  Chairman.— -Do  you  apply  that  to  pasture 
farms  only  with  no  tillage  on  them  ? — Certainly  ; he 
will  allow  for  no  pasture  lands  at  all. 

2538.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  you  who  have  made  that 
land  what  it  is,  and  you  say  it  took  twenty  years  to 
make  it  good  fattening  land  ? — Twenty  years,  at  least. 

2539.  With  a large  expenditure  of  money  ? — Yes. 

2540.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  he  lay  that  down  as  a 
principle  of  law? — What  is  the  poor  unfortunate 
tenant  to  do. 

2541.  He  can  appeal  ? — The  poor  tenant  cannot  ap- 
peal. Where  is  he  to  get  the  money  ? 

2542.  Mr.  Shaw. — I am  afraid  it  has  often  been 
decided  in  the  same  way,  that  nine  or  ten  years’  enjoy- 
ment exhausts  the  tenant’s  improvements  ? — Surely 
you  never  heard  such  a thing.  It  is  enough  to  set 
every  man  in  the  country  cracked.  The  consequence 
!s>  all  improvements  are  stopped,  the  tenants  do 
nothing  in  the  world  in  the  way  of  improvement  unless 
they  can’t  help  it — they  are  afraid  of  their  lives  to 
do  anything.  Neither  would  I only  for  the  man  I 
have  to  deal  with.  You  may  talk  of  absentees  ; it  is 
the  greatest  comfort  in  the  world  to  be  dealing  with 
such  a man  as  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Earl  Bus- 
sell’s son. 

2543.  Baron  Dowse. — And  are  they  easy  to  deal 
with? — Very  easy. 

2544.  Is  it  your  experience  that  it  is  the  noblemen 
and  the  old  proprietors  of  large  estates  that  deal  most 
considerately  with  their  tenants  ? — They  are  the  men 
—the  old  proprietors.  I would  not  have  them  parted 
with  at  all ; but  the  men  that  buy  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  I would  hunt  them  out  of  the  country. 


2545.  A man  might  buy  in  the  Land  Court  and  be  Sept.  7,  isso. 

a pretty  good  man,  is  not  that  so? — Well,  there  are  Jame^ 
some  of  them  very  good.  Everitt,  Esq., 

2546.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  you  would  not  hunt  them  p.l.g.,  and 
all  out  ? — Well,  nearly.  They  scarcely  have  the  land  Mr.  James 
in  their  possession  six  months  until  they  cast  about  to  re'T‘ 
re-value  it,  and  make  money  out  of  it. 

2547.  Bafon  Dowse. — Suppose  a gentleman  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  the  Land  Court  in  a part  of  Ire- 
land where  a tenant-right  custom  was  never  known 
before,  and  said  “ You  are  all  to  have  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom  amongst  you,”  what  would  you 
think  of  that  man  ? — Oh  ! that  is  a good  man.  That 
would  be  all  right. 

2548.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  did  not  tell  us  about  Lord 
Conyngham’s  lease  ? — I am  coming  to  that.  I have 
reason  to  think  of  the  whole  of  it.  I pay  £1,000  a 
year.  I hold  462  acres  of  land,  and  I did  not  make 
within  £778  of  what  I made  last  year.  It  is  all 
very  well,  but  I have  to  pay  my  rent  and  bear  the 
loss.  I can  show  you  day  and  date  for  every  penny 
I received  and  expended.  It  takes  £5,000  or  £6,000 
to  stock  and  work  it  the  way  I do,  and  it  is  hard 
enough  not  to  have  any  interest  for  all  that  money, 
but  instead  of  that  to  lose,  £788,  The  fourth  injustice 
inflicted  on  tenants  who  are  valued  at  £50  per  annum 
and  upwards  is,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance,  and  can  contract  themselves  out 
of  their  improvements.  Besides,  this  clause  is  only  an 
encouragement  to  landlords  to  consolidate,  as  they 
would  have  nothing  to  pay  for  disturbance  out  of  the 
large  holdings.  I will  give  you  a case  now  to  show 
the  hardship  it  is  that  a tenant  is  not  allowed  compen- 
sation for  disturbance  on  large  holdings.  In  the  year 
1864  there  was  a widow  named  Mrs.  Mills  ejected  out 
of  her  farm  at  Slane,  on  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham’s 
estate.  A friend  of  her’s  came  to  me  and  begged  of 
me  to  redeem  it.  The  ejectment  was  for  nonpayment 
of  rent,  and  it  was  subject  to  redemption  for  six 
months.  I went  the  next  day  and  saw  the  farm,  and 
made  a bargain  with  Mrs.  Mills  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham.  The  agent  lived  at 
Mountcharles,  and  I went  to  see  him. 

2549.  Baron  Dowse. — Mountcharles  is  in  Donegal  ? 

— Exactly. 

2550.  You  went  I may  say  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other  to  see  him  ? — I did.  I went  to 
see  him,  and  when  I told  him  what  I had  done,  he  told 
me  that  the  farm  was  promised  to  another,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  given  to  me.  I then  told  him  that  it 
was  not  every  day  that  a person  got  the  chance  of 
getting  a farm  under  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and 
for  that  reason  when  I would  go.  home  that  I would 
go  to  Lord  Athlumney,  who  lived  beside  me,  and  get 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Marquis.  I did  so, 
and  that  day  Lord  Athlumney  saw  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  who  told  him  that  he  would  accept  of  me 
as  a tenant.  Lord  Athlumney  used  his  influence  with 
him,  and  told  him  that  I would  make  a good  tenant, 

, and  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  then  and  there  agreed 
to  take  on  with  me  as  a tenant.  There  never  was  a 
word  about  anything  till  she  died,  when  I was  served 
with  a notice  to  quit. 

2551.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  a yearly  tenancy,  I 
suppose? — There  was  a letter  promising  a lease  to 
her.  I thought  it  was  a good  lease,  but  when 
they  served  me  with  a notice  to  quit,  I laid  the  thing 
before  Mr.  Molloy,  as  he  stood  to  me  so  well  on  the  . 
former  occasion,  and  he  said  it  would  not  stand  in 
court,  that  I could  not  insist  on  specific  performance, 
because  the  exact  number  of  acres,  and  the  exact  rent 
was  not  mentioned. 

2552.  When  did  she  die.  Lately  ? — In  1877.  I 
wrote  to  the  agent  to  know  the  cause  of  my  receiving 
the  notice  to  quit.  He  did  not  answer  my  letter. 

Shortly  afterwards  I wrote  to  the  young  Marquis— 
the  old  Marquis  having  died — telling  him  that  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Bussell,  to  know  why  I was  served  with  a 
notice  to  quit,  and  also  saying  that  I bought  the 

. O 
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interest  in  the'  place  with  his  father’s  approval— that 
I paid  my  rent  regularly,  and  made  a great  deal  of 
improvements  on  the  land.  The  young  Marquis  at 
once  wrote  back,  saying  that  he  would  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  if  he  found  it  to  be  correct  as  I stated, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  about  the  notice  to  quit. 
That  notice  to  quit  was  then  let  drop,  because  he 
found  that  what  I said  was  correct.  When  I was 
paying  the  next  rent,  the  agent  told  me  that  the 
object  of  serving  the  notice  to  quit  was  to  raise  the 
rent.  “ If  that  be  all  ” says  I,  “ send  a competent 
man  to  value  the  place,  and  I will  take  a lease 
of  it  at  the  rent  that  he  says  it  is  worth.”  Well, 
now  this  gentleman  that  he  sent  — and  I would 
not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned — this  man  put  a 
value  on  it  of  2s.  6 cl.  Before  he  sent  the  report  to  the 
agent  he  told 'me.  “ Now,"  said  -he,  “I  was  sent  to 
value  the  farm  ” — he  was  a very  respectable  man — “ I 
was  sent  to.  value  the  farm,  and  I have  put  2s.  6 cl.  an 
acre  more  on  it  than  you  pay,  and  will  you  pay  that,” 
“ I think  it  very  dear,”  I said,  “ considering  all  it  has 
cost  me,  but  sooner  than  have'  a 'dispute  I will  pay  the 
2s.  G d."  What  was  the  consequence,  the  agent  wrote 
to  this  man  saying  “ it  was  not  worth  his  while  send- 
ing him  to  value  the  land,  that  he  should  have  put  5s. 
an  acre  on  it,”  and  there  and  then  a lease  was  drawn 
up  for  me  to  sign  putting  on  5s.  an  acre  increase,  and 
I had  to  contract  myself  out  of  all  the  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act.  Before  I signed  the  lease  I told  the  pre- 
sent agent  Mr.  Osborne — the  old  man  got  bronchitis 
or  something,  and  was  not  able  to  act,  and  there  was  a 
new  agent  appointed,  and  this  was  the  gentleman  that 
brought  it  to  me  to  sign.  Before  I signed  it  I told  thepre- 
sent  agent,  Mr.  Osborne,  he  lives  near  Slane,  that  I ex- 
pended £2,000  on  improvements  and  fine,  and  if  they 
would  give  me  that  I would  give  them  up  their  farm, 
that  I did  not  want  any  law  at  all.  The  reason  I tell  you 
that  story  is  to  show  you  the  great  disadvantage  there 
is  in  persons  like  me  not  to  have  power  to  claim  for 
disturbance. . Here  is  my  argument.  If  I could  claim 
five  years  rent  for  disturbance,  and  £2,000  for  im- 
provements do  you' think  I would  stand  5s.  per  acre 
advance,  and  contract  myself  out  of  the  Land  Act  1 
Do  you  think  I would  do  it  ? 5s.  an  acre  advance 
left  me  £35  a year  more  rent,  and  I am  almost  giving 
him  £2,000  fine  for  a lease  of  thirty-one  year's.  Do 
you  think  I would  do  that  if  I could  claim  five  year's 
rent  which  would  be  £1,500,  and  £2,0Q0  for  improve- 
ments, do  you  think  I would  not  go  into  court1?  I get 
nothing  because  I am  in  the  occupation  of  it  for  nine 
years,  and  had  I any  alternative  only  to  contract  my- 
self out  of  the  Land  Act. 

2553.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  is  assuming  that  Mr. 
Neligan’s  decision  is  law? — But  when  it  is  done  there 
is  no  more  about  it. 

2554.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  your  County  Court  judge 
at  all  events? — Yes.  If  we  had  poor  old  Molyneuxwe 
would  have  nothing  like  that  at  all,  he  was  the  fairest 
man  I ever  saw,  really  I never  saw  so  painstaking  a 
man.  Fifth,  the  gross  neglect  of  which  some  land- 
lords are  guilty  in  giving  the  whole  management  of 
their  estates  to  solicitors.  Now,  the  greatest  curse  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  a community  is  that  the  landlord 
does  not  look  about  his  own  property,  only  gives  it  to 
a man  from  Dublin  who  only  looks  to  getting  the 
highest  rent  he  can  so  as  to  get  his  own  percentage. 

2555.  Is  that  common? — Very  common.  There  are 
about  20,000  acres  in  our  part  of  the  county,  and  there 
is  not  a resident  landlord  there,  the  agent  does  every- 
thing. Some  few  years  ago  Lord  Gormanstown  died, 
and  his  life  being  in  a number  of  leases  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  went  out  of  lease.  The  rent  on 
every  tenant  on  the  land  was  increased  from  60  to  100 
per  cent.,  from  which  advance,  with  the  bad  harvest, 
there  is  not  one  tenant  on  the  land  able  to  pay  his 
rent  this  month,  not  a single  tenant  on  the  land,  so 
much  so  that  some  of  them  wanted  to  buy  a cow  or  a 
horse  and  they  came  to  me. 

2556.  They  are  small  holdings,  I suppose? — Good 


large  holdings,  some  of  them  up  to  a hundred  acres  or 
more. 

2557.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Whose  property  do  you  say 
that  was  ? 

2558.  Mr.  Shaw. — Lord . Gormanstown  ? — No,  his 
was  the  life.  It  was  a man  named  M‘Dermott's. 

2559.  Chairman. — What  was  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  this  property  ? — M‘Dermott. 

2560.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  does  he  live? — In 
Dublin,  out  at  Sandymount.  Although  the  land  is  in 
the  most  wretched  state  of  any  in  the  country,  when 
we  got  the.  Clerk  of  the  Union  to  write  to  the  land- 
lord that  he  could  get  money  at  1 per  cent,  to  improve 
it,  he  declined.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  idle  in  the 
district,  we  coidd  get  the  union  scheduled,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  got  the  clerk  to  write  to  thirty-eight  land- 
lords, all  absentees,  to  know  would  they  take  any 
money  to  improve  their  properties,  only  two  out  of 
the  thirty-eight  wrote  down  that  they  would  like  to 
pay  a penny. 

2561.  Mr.  Siiaw. — All  absentees  ? — All  absentees. 

I must  say  there  was  one  gentleman  wrote  before,  the 
late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gibson,  a first  rate  man, 
and  his  father  before  him,  could  not  be  matched  ; all 
the  tenants  on  his  property  had  leases  for  ever,  and 
he  wrote  that  the  tenants  themselves  were  bound  to 
do  it.  I want  to  show  you  how  ignorant  these  land- 
lords are.  Although  he  lives  near  Dublin 

2562.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Who  is  this  ?— -M'Dermott. 
He  wrote  back  saying  he  did  not  require  it  as  he  corn 
sidered  there  were  no  improvements  to  be  made ; an4 
the  land,  I declare  to  goodness,  the  way  it  was  after 
the  flood,  unless  a few  houses  built  on  it  and  a few 
ditches,  the  whole  land  all  covered  with  heather  and 
requiring  to  be  drained,  I would  not  give  10s.  an  acre 
for  it,  and  he  charges  £2  for  some  of  it. 

2563.  Mr.  Shaw.- — Is  it  good  land? — It  is  good 
land,  but  the  man  that  had  it  at  £1  was  raised  to  £2, 
and  the  man  that  had  it  at  15s.  he  raised  to  30s. 

2564.  Chairman, — Had  he  been  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty for  many  years  ? — I think  so.  This  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  some  landlords  know  about  the 
state  of  their  properties.  Sixth,  the  great  reduction 
there  would  be  in  the  rental  of  lands  if  the  improve- 
ments were  made  by  the  landlords  and  not  by  the  ten- 
ants. I -will  just  give  you  a case  of  my  own.  I hold 
a farm  from  a gentleman  for  which  I was  paying 
£5  per  acre ; you  would  think  that  an  enormous 
rent. 

2565.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  an  English  acre? — No, 
an  Irish  acre.  But  this  gentleman  and  his  father  held 
the  land  in  their  own  hands  for  years  and  put  it  into 
the  highest  possible  condition.  As  last  year  was  a 
bad  one,  I went  to  him  on  the  1st  of  October  and  told 
him  unless  he  gave  me  a considerable  reduction  I 
would  give  up  the  land  to  him.  Sooner  than  take  it 
off  my  hands  he  gave  me  an  abatement  of  £90  a year ; 
there  is  only  seventy-four  acres  in  the  farm.  Do  you 
think  if  it  were  my  capital  and  my  industry  that  had 
increased  the  value  of  this  land,  which  naturally  was 
not  worth  £2  an  acre,  but  which  by  their  petting  and 
care  and  attention  they  made  worth  £5,  what  would 
the  landlord  tell  me  if  I went  up  to  demand  an  abate- 
ment ? Would  he  not  tell  me  to  give  up  the  land  ? But 
because  his  money  was  invested  in  it  lie  soon  gave  the 
abatement. 

2566.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  bound  to  keep  it  hi 
grass  ? — No,  I am  not  bound  to  keep  it  in  anything. 
From  my  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  tenants  would  submit  to  any 
terms  short  of  being  evicted  before  they  would  go  to 
law,  and  on  that  account  I would  say  the  Act  of  1870 
should  be  repealed,  and  a law  enacting  security  ot 
tenure  at  fair  rents  with  a i-iglit  of  sale  should  be 
passed  ; that  is  my  doctrine,  and  nothing  else  will  do. 
It  is  all  nonsense  bringing  tenants  into  court,  because 
they  won’t  go  until  compelled. 

2567.  They  would  submit  to  an  increase  of  rent 
on  any  terms  ? — Wait  till  I give  you  a case.  In  the 
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it  was  all  uaid  bv  on?  tmnnt  avi  *1  ? r’ and  eighty  or  ninety  beasts  oil  the  outside  farm:  1 turn  • 

r GX'  5®  e from  the  Duke’s  0llt  there,  and  when  3 

£t". Aot  ras  “ for“  ^r"y!Mle  i 

2568  On  the  same  termnt  1 n„  +i,  , , sieenness  ox  their  hair  and- their  general  appearance.  : 

2fsg?  **  “*  ^ cf? 1 w ■ 

pay  it,  nevertheless,  he  took  on  sooner  than  go  to  lav.  that  thirty  three^er  SayiUS 


available  to  pay  this  rent,-  he  broke  dovn,  at  last,  and  made  it  33 


per  cent,  over  what  it  vas  originally.  I 


he  and  his  family  had  to  get  outdoor  relief,  and  I am  admit  thereds  a great  increase  in  the  price  of  aivicul" 
the  man  vho  got  it  for  them  llie  man  vas  not  able  tural  produce  vithin  the  last  thirty  years  but  m mv 

VmilfamnS  .,lie.'v°uld  ^v®  t0  go  to  hospital  opinion  not  equal  to  the  advanced  labour  No/ 

but  be  S0examp;e>  thh\  w ?*> you  would  ^ “ 

labourers  to  reap  at  Is.  a day,  at  present  the  wages 


got  so  prostrate  that  he  Could  not  be  removed. 

2569.  The  rent  vas  very  excessive  1— Terrible,  en- 
tirely ; it  broke  him  down. 

.2570.  Chairman-. — Have  you  any  objection  to  give 
the  name  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Walsh  is°the 
tenant,  Booker  is  the  landlord. 

' 2571.  Baron  Dowse.— Near  vhat-tovn  1— Duleek. 

• 2572.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Where  does  the  landlord 


. 6 d.,  and  the  men  not  half  as  good,  all'  the 
young  and  able  men  having  gone  to  America.  We 
Avill  just  take  an  acre,  of  wheat,  it  takes  eight  men  to 
make  up  an  acre,  thirty  years  ago  you  would  get  that 
acre  of  wheat  made  up  for  8s. 

2578.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  mean  by  mak- 

lawn  anvwhAr*  ho  ence  in  the  making  up  of  wheat  alone  ? Thirty  years 


those  landsharks,'  buys  a farm  anywhere  lie  can  and 
turns  out  the  tenant. 

1 2573.  Baron  Dowse.— What  do  yon  call  a land- 
shark.  I have  heard  of  seasharks  ? — I will  tell  you. 
The  landshark  will  be  travelling  over  the  country,  and 


ago  a man  was  satisfied  with  the  run  of  a cow  and  calf, 
noAv  a herd  won’t  take  less  than  £30  or  £40  a 
year.  Labourers  of  every  class  are  2s.  and  2s. 
Gel.  a day.  It  takes  eight  men  to  make  up  an 


^.1“d  lvitlI  ““e,“d  » «*•  » jfW  acre,  and'yim  SANiSlffSaP  in  waves  Hone 
with  anothei . Tins  property  will  come  mto  the  Landed  there  is  a difference  of  the  fair  rent  fnr  ,„i,Q  9 

EtostesC.mto, he will  gather  wp £2.0,0  or  £3,000  and  land.  I 

qMf*’  and  he  will  serve  a not,™  to  quit  to  take  it  prioe  of  beef  and  mutton,  wool  sn^bX,  tat 

of  them,  or  raise  tie  rent  so  that  they  will  be  swamped  let  me  ask  you,  liow  is  the  wheat-gtowing  tamer  to 

ItotoM&ft  ’ ,The m.re a”? eCb °f  tk0S; “ *•  th™  on  his  worn-out  land,  if  if  were  after 

«mty  Meath.  The  man  has  the  farm  now  m Ins  own  expending  £30  per  .ere  on  it,  and  petting  ad  n, using 

W4.  He  has  not  made  mud,  of  thatWHe  has  2 

Zure  at  foiPr0r°enteai1'  ^ ’ ’ *y  S'CUrity  °f  !and  *■“* wortb  half  Griffith’s  vacation.  I know  a 

9575  ra  - farm  of  that  class,  the  grass  of  which  was  let  by  auction 

th/hereH0NorUT1C  you  “a™?®Jke  -_I  have  ™s  man  hacl  170  acres  of  ground,  he  turned  all  the 
J l consider  Griffith  s valuation  would  land  into  grass,  the  wheat  did  not  pay  at  all— fine 

be  a fair  rent,  and  I will  give  you  the  reason  why,  strong  land,  but  well  worn  out-he  turned  the  land 

because  m ninety-nme  cases  out  of  a hundred  where  into  frass.  It  has  been  in  g^fm-  tWlL  TwS 
id  tie  't°rth  “'T  2 f 6 len“t's  capital  that  years,  and  he  had  a lot  of  youfg  cattle  on  it.  The  maj 

SiSS”  SlM  t~t's  capital  and  died  and  the  family  got  eibarfassed,  and  there  w.fm 
men  • **  v . /t1  tbe  tlme  Grlffith  s auction  there  last  spring.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  21s 

then/6  Tt  V//1nbV^>b?^rnrfd  /sPen^™anydays  7*  an  acre  ; some  of  the  land  sold  at  7s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and 
valued  but  its  auahtv  £“  if  tb®  I.and  ?®y  the  rest  at  15s-  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  where 
there  no  /if7  ] ^ S°  ^to  a keld  would  70u  get  a man  to  expend  £30  per  acre  on  such 

™ild  a farm  1 Is  not  that  the  way  to  go  at  it?  Give  the 
co  ldb  xwLa^V"at’  beCaUTi  they  kflW1it  tenant  security  of  telllu'e’  at  fair  rents>  and  for  the 
do/  to  tw£l  o 1 , yea1!,  W°Yld  dlg  llundred  that  would  be  anxious  to  buy  under  the  Bright 

m mw  I S and  l00k.  *0  *ho  different  kind  of  Clauses,  at  present  you  would  hardly  get  one,  and  for 
O.:7- . ,Ley  W0Ufld  say  there  is  flint  in  this  or  sand  in  this  reason,  that  all  the  capital  the  farmers  hold  is  not 
this,  and  then  they  went  into  another  enough  to  buy  stock  to  stock  their-  lands,  improve  them, 


this,  or  loam  is 


be  all  very  well,  but  if  you  would  have  to  pay  one-third, 
and  work  the  land  and  settle  your  -families,  it  would 


stance,  I had  a field  under  the  Duke  ofBedford  a 

Wtakeamtof  to  SSl  ®ea'‘’  ?'d  “j7  Je™  **  'Tould  be  -i"st  cf”1  to  th«  pLcto  rent, 

suSi] f S'valkedmamldugdmmtoae  but  to  you  have  to  get  £5,  or  £20,  or  £100  from  L 

walked  torto  the^ridfl  P?T  ’ tkS  ‘ s„d  50:d-’  ,He  farmsr  ke  would  “ot  ““"i1  <*  Bright  Clauses  at  ato. 

he  dug  d“„  to  theH,SSe^  -£?.“  ““e  fo''’  A11  the  men  that  bought  under  the  Bright  Clauses  in 

laud  toside  that  fld  H ‘ your  our  country  are  the  greatest  paupers  I know— they  are 

laudC  tM?  auuund  wretched  now,  ,s  better  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  usmers,  and  money 

man  tins.  Oh,  nonsense,  I Avould  give  £2  an  — 1 t.'ioicti.  . . ’ . , 3 

ere  more  for  this  land.”  “ You  would,”  said  he,  “ — 
account  of  the  condition,  but  what  would  it  cost  v 
f°;put  that  land  mto  the  s 


lenders,  and  so  on.  In  1848  I bought  a farm,  where 
I live,  for  £1,000. 

„ 2579.  Tenancy  from  year  to  year?— No,  a lease 

is  in,  it  -will  „nA~”  Same  C0ndltl0n  as  this  land  for  ever.  I took  and  thorough-drained  fifty  acres  of 
do  vn„  iy?Lany  anl0Un^  of  “oney.”  “ How  ground  ; I limed  it  and  manured  it,  and  laid  it  down 


d°  you  prove  that  ?”  / 1 T « Z money'  Ilow  ground  ; I limed  it  and  manured  it,  and  laid  it  down 
deeper  sod  thV/tli  i ! ; , B®Cause  Jonrs  13  a the  best  possible  condition.  Well,  a son  of  George 
I have  S bG  bu -ned  Up  qln  a few  years’’  H°yfce.  that  lived  up  here  in  Sackville-street,  wanted 


fhat  land  inside  now  improved, 
of  Rr.ru  that  land  you  have  from  the  Duke 

citonl  at  2os.  per  acre,  and  the  land  you  have  at 
20,  a acre  valued  at  ?-The  Duke’s  land  is  valued  at 
9577  a.T’  and  the  other  at  ab0ut  32s.  an  acre, 
has  thi'  tTF;  S,HA1W— What  is  the  difference  in  quality, 
the  otlfp  I).uk®  s ,land  overtaken  it?— No,  it  has  not, 
ther  land  is  keeping-  its  distance  well  before  rt, 


. . _ A , , wanted 

a hunting  lodge,  and  a friend  of  his  named  Warren, 
that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  me  in  1872 
or  1873,  and  wliat  do  you  think  he  offered  me  for  the 
farm  with  all  its  'improvements.  He  offered  £4,000 
and  I would  not  take  it,  it  cost  me  more  to  put  it  into 
that  state,  I wrote  to-  him,  saying  I could  not  take  it, 
that  I would  not  gain  a penny  piece.  There  are  other 
remedies  which  I consider  would  be  the  greatest-pos- 
O 2 
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sible  benefit  to  the  country.  First,  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail ; and  next,  that  all 
proprietors  who  tare  lands  m want  of  improvements 
should  be  called  upon  to  improve  or  sell  them.  In  case 
the  Government  would  not  think  of  doing  either,  the 
least  they  should  do  would  be  to  insist  upon  the  land- 
lords allowing  the  tenants  to  raise  money  from  the 
Board  of  Works  for  permanent  improvements. 

2580.  Chairman. — In  case  the  Government  did  not  ! 
You  know  the  landlords  won’t  allow  the  tenants. 

2581.  You  mean  if  the  law  should  not  force 

2582.  Baron  Dowse.— I think  he  means  in  case  the 
legislature  does  not  pass  a law  1 — Yes. 

2583.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  you  would  give  the  tenant 
power  to  borrow  ? — Yes,  and  not  have  the  land  in  that 
state.  Wait  till  you  hear  how  they  get  on  with  the 
law  of  entail.  Judge  Dowse,  you  know  well  the  law 
of  entail.  I was  on  a jury  in  Trim  before  you  one 
time,  a poor  man  that  gave  a fine  for  a farm,  the  very 
moment  the  landlord  died,  his  wife  comes  into  court 
to  evict  the  tenant.  I asked  the  same  day  what  was 
Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  land,  “ Griffith  is  not  here 
to  give  evidence,”  said  you.  Mind  you,  he  got  a lease 
of  it  for  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  but  still  we 
had  to  sign  the  document  in  court  to  turn  the  man 
out.  If  we  were  inside,  we  would  not  sign  the  docu- 
ment for  you,  but  you  made  us  sign  it  outside. 

2584.  Baron  Dowse. — The  law  could  not  help  it  1 
—No,  perhaps  not.  I consider  the  laws  of  primo- 
o-eniture  and  entail  the  principal  causes  of  distress  in 
the  country,  the  landlord  is  not  willing  to  spend  one 
shilling  on  his  property,  but  to  keep  all  for  the  younger 
children.  The  tenant  will  make  no  improvements 
whatever,  being  aware  that  if  he  will  his  rent  will  be 
raised  on  the  first  opportunity,  besides  this  it  is  a 
great  embarrassment  on  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and 
tradespeople.  A gentleman  bought  property  m the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  in  my  neighbourhood,  he 
entailed  the  estate  so  as  to  come  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
then  to  his  second  eldest  son.  The  eldest  son  was  not 
in  possession  three  months,  he  had  no  money,  he  went 
to  shopkeepers  in  Drogheda,  and  got  furniture  from 
this  man,  and  goods  from  this  other  man,  and  died  in 
three  months.  The  second  son  came  in  and  cracked 
his  fingers,  and  said,  “ The  property  is  entailed,  I will 
not  pay  you  anything.” 

2585.  I suppose  he  had  no  property  to  pay  his 
debts  1 — Not  a shilling. 

2586.  Mr.  Siiaw. — They  thought  he  had  ? — He  had, 
if  he  lived. 

2587.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  make  every 
landlord  owner  in  fee  ? — I would  let  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture be  abolished. 

2588.  You  would  let  him  own  the  whole  estate! — 
Certainly. 

2589. "  Mr.  Shaw.— Able  to  sell  it  !— Certainly. 

2590.  You  would  not  tie  him  up  by  any  legal 
means  ! — If  he  was  going  to  be  married  there  should 
be  a settlement  on  his  wife. 

2591.  Baron  Dowse. — If  a man  said  he  was  only 
tenant  for  life  in  a horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  died  it 
went  down  to  his  remainder-man  in  tail  Oh,  that 
is  a very  different  thing,  a horse  might  die  of  the 
bellyache  in  twenty-four  hours. 

2592.  Mr.  ELavanagh. — You  would  think  it  a right 
thing  to  have  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale  1 

2593.  All  over  the  entire  country  ? — No,  where  a 
gentleman  would  improve  his  own  estate,  I would  not 
interfere  at  all,  and  what  is  more,  any  landlord  that 
advanced  money  I would  give  him  5 per  cent. 

2594.  You  would  not  claim  from  Mr.  Smith  the 
right  to  sell  that  land  !— No,  walk  up  to  him  any  day 
I am  tired  of  it,  and  give  it  up  to  him. 

2595.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  nothing  to  sell,  you 
pay  the  full  letting  value!— Yes. 

2596.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  fact,  if  I understand 
you  right,  your  plan  would  extend  to  those  lands 
rn  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  where  tenants’  improve- 


ments have  brought  the  land  to  tlie  present  value ! — 
Certainly. 

2597.  Baron  Dowse. — But  supposing  the  landlord 
did  make  the  improvements  himself  is  he  not  paid  for 
them  in  the  rent,  or  ought  he  not  to  be  paid  for  them 
in  the  rent  he  charges! — Certainly,  pay  him  for  it  in 
the  rent. 

2598.  And  if  he  is  paid  by  the  rent  ought  he  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  let  the  tenant  remain 

in! I would  give  him  according  to  the  price  in  the 

market. 

2599.  If  a landlord  gives  a farm  to  a tenant  in  the 
same  way  that  a gentleman  in  town  gives  a house  to 
a tenant,  it  is  fit  for  him  to  live  in  it  without  laying 
out  money,  he  can  charge  all  he  can  get  1 — Charge  all 
he  can  get. 

2600.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  you  not  give  him  some- 
thing like  security  of  tenure,  he  must  be  doing  some- 
thino-  in  the  farm  after  all  1 — If  the  landlord  made  all 
the  improvements,  and  built  the  house,  if  it  was  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  I would  have  the  English 
system  there.  I would  give  him  power  to  have  his 
property  when  he  required  it. 

2601.  Is  it  possible  for  a tenant  to  live  in  a farm 
of  that  kind  without  expending  labour  and  capital  on 
it,  and  improving  it  1 — I cannot  improve  that  land  I 
have,  I could  destroy  it  if  I liked. 

2602.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  you  mean  if  a 
landlord  lets  land  to  a tenant,  on  a distinct  under- 
standing and  obligation  between  himself  and  the 
tenant,  that  he  (the  landlord)  is  to  make  all  the 
agricultural  improvements,  and  that  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  call  upon  the  landlord  to  make  these  agri- 
cultural improvements,  then  you  would  not  interfere 
with  the  landlord’s  right  to  turn  that  man  out?— 

No. 

2603.  But  supposing  the  landlord  has  made  all  the 

improvements  on  the  farm,  has  it  in  his  own  hands, 
and  then  lets  .it  to  a tenant,  and  puts  a rent  upon  it 
to  compensate  him  not  only  for  the  lands  but  the 
improvements,  and  then  lets  it  to  the  tenant  to  deal 
with  it  in  a husbandlike  manner,  would  not  the 
tenant  think  it  a hard  thing  to  be  turned  out  without 
compensation  1 

2604.  Mr.  Shaw. — Or  to  be  turned  out  at  all?— I 

think  it  would  be  a hard  thing,  but  I would  cut  oft 
my  hand  before  I would  ask  to  interfere  with  Captain 
Smith.  . . 

2605.  But  you  are  not  living  on  the  farm,  it  is  a 
mere  accommodation  farm!— Yes. 

2606.  Baron  Dowse.  — Have  you  any  tenants 
yourself! — No. 

2607.  Are  you  aware  of  how  many  cases  of  that 
description  there  are! — There  is  not  a case  in  the 
parish  of  a landlord  improving  his  own  land,  not  a 
case  in  the  parish. 

2608. »  Mr.  Shaw. — But  this  Captain  Smith  is  a 
tenant  himself! — No,  he  is  a fee-simple  owner,  andl 
would  say  give  back  the  land  in  that  case. 

2609.  Chairman. — You  would  get  compensation 
for  your  manures 'and  tillages  under  the  Land  Act . 
He  would  not  allow  me  to  plough  it  at  all. 

2610.  Baron  Dowse.— I don’t  understand  Mr. 

Everitt  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a landlord  making  all 
his  improvements,  that  the  tenant  would  get  more  than 
compensation.  Y ou  would  not  deprive  the  tenant  oi  a 
claim  for  unexhausted  manures  ? — No,  if  he  could  un- 
prove it.  ...  , 

2611.  Mr.  Shaw.— Then,  if  he  only  paid  £«  a 

year  rent,  he  would  have  a claim  under  the  Land  Ac 
for  disturbance!— Yes,  he  would  have  three  years 
compensation  at  £50  rent.  , 

2612.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Supposing  a landlord  na 

laid  out  £30,000  or  £40,000  on  the  improvement  oi 
different  farms  under  him  and  did  not  raise  the  rent, 
would  you  not  secure  to  the  landlord  the  amoun 
money  he  spent  ? — Certainly ; — I would  give  lum 
per  cent.  , 1 

2613.  Baron  Dowse.— Don’t  you  think  you  com 
give  him  some  compensation  for  that  by  increase 
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on  a revaluation  ? — That  is  what  I mean.  I don’t  mean 
to  give  him  the  money,  but  increased  rent. 

2614.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I don’t  mean  to  parti- 
cularize the  means,  I only  mean  to  say  you  would  re- 
gard his  claim  as  a just  one  ? — Certainly. 

° 2615.  You  said  Griffith’s  valuation  was  a fair  rent 
for  the  land  ? — Exactly. 

2616.  And  you  admit  that  the  valuation  was  made 
on  a scale  of  prices  existing  at  the  time  of  the  valua- 
tion, valuing  the  quality  of  the  land  on  that  scale  of 
prices  ? — Yes,  and  not  the  condition. 

2617.  Well,  the  prices  have  increased  very  much 
s;nce  1 — Not  in  the  same  ratio  at  all  as  the  price  of 
labour. 

2618.  But  you  were  talking,  I take  it,  of  pasture 
land  ? — I will  come  to  pasture  land  if  you  like.  Take 
the  pasture  land  in  the  state  it  was  in  originally,  it 
was  not  fit  to  fatten  anything  at  all ; the  tenant  took 
the  land,  improved  it,  tilled  it  and  limed  it.,  and 
brought  it  from  Griffith’s  valuation  up  to  the  present 
rate.  Anyone  that  did  not  do  that,  it  is  not  worth 
Griffith’s  valuation;  anyone  that  did,  it  is  worth 
more.  There  are  10,000  acres  in  my  parish  that  are 
not  worth  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  it  was  the  best 
wheat  land,  worth  two  guineas  an  acre. 

2619.  Baron  Dowse. — How  has  that  gone  down  ? 

They  took  all  the  vegetable  matter  out  of  the  land, 

they  turned  it  into  grass,  and  that  grass  has  no  fatten- 
ing properties  in  it.  It  is  the  tenant  that  made  the 
land  what  it  is  worth,  and,  as  far  as  the  price  of  beef 
is  concerned,  unless  you  lay  out  £20  or  .£30  an  acre 
on  land,  you  will  be  able  to  make  neither  beef  nor 
mutton. 

2620.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — As  far  as  pasture  land  is 
concerned,  the  improved  price  of  labour  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ? — It  will  take  £30  an  acre  to  make  land 
fit  for  cattle. 

2621.  But  all  the  land  in  Ireland  is  not  in  the  same 
position? — Nearly  all  the  land  in  Ireland,  fit  to  fatten 
cattle,  is  like  that.  There  is  no  land  in  Ireland  fit  to 
fatten  cattle  except  Meath. 

2622.  Baron  Dowse. — What  about  Roscommon, 
and  the  plains  of  Boyle  ? — I have  been  there,  and  if 
you  brought  the  cattle  over  to  Meath,  the  hair  would 
be  standing  on  them.  I have  got  some  good  cattle 
from  a man  named  M'Dermott,  near  Castlerea. 

2623.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  said  about  peasant 
proprietors,  that  is  under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act,  you  said  that  if  fixity  of  tenure  was  given 
you  consider  the  tenants  would  be  better  off  with  that 
than  purchasing  ? — Under  the  present  system  of  the 
Bright  clauses  I do. 

2624.  Just  let  me  finish  my  question.  Because  the 
most  of  that  capital  that  ought'  to  be  employed  in 
farming  would  be  exhausted  in  the  purchase,  would 
not  that  objection  extend  to  allowing  a free  sale  to 
tenants  in  the  future  ? No  tenant  could  get  a farm 
without  paying  a large  sum  of  money  for  only  the  good 
will  1 — Well,  that  is  his  own  look  out.  No  man  is 
such  a fool  as  to  buy  a farm  unless  he  had  money  to 
buy  it  and  work  it,  because  there  is  no  more  abject 
creature  than  a man  who  buys  a farm  without  money 
to  work  it. 

2625.  Baron  Dowse. — In  the  one  case  he  is  a free 
agent,  and  in  the  other  the  law  makes  him  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2626.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  effect  of  extending  free 
sale  all  over  Ireland  is  practically  limiting  the  farms 
to  men  who  had  money.  I don’t  say  that  is  any  harm 
or  not,  I merely  say  it  is  a fact? — No  man  can  farm 
without  money. 

2627.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  fixity  of  tenure, 
free  sale,  and  fair  rents,  and  you  think  Griffith’s 
valuation  would  be  a fair  standard,  supposing  there 
were  circumstances  under  which  the  tenant  might 
reasonably  say,  and  the  landlord  might  reasonably  say, 
that  Griffith’s  valuation  was  not  to  be  taken  to  be  the 
standard,  then  would  it  not  be  fair  to  settle  by  arbi- 
tration what  the  rent  should  be  ? — Certainly,  if  the 
landlord  and  tenant  would  agree  upon  it. 


2628.  If  that  is  done,  and  the  tenant  holds  the  land  Sept.  7,  isso. 
and  is  allowed  to  sell  it,  and  cannot  be  turned  out  as  Jame' 

long  as  he  pays  the  rent,  you  think ? — That  would  Everitt,  Esq., 

settle  Ireland,  there  would  be  no  more  about  anything.,  p.i.g.,  and 
It  will  settle  the  whole  country.  I suppose  I spoke  to  Jlr-  James  E. 
a hundred  tenants  since  I was  speaking  to  Mr.  Donnell,  Drew" 
every  man  said  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that. 

2629.  What  do  you  think  of  buying  landlords  out 
and  out  with  three  hundred  millions  of  money  ? — Oh, 
nonsense.  I would  be  sorry  they  would  leave  the 
country.  In  the  first  place  those  three  gentlemen  I have 
mentioned,  they  give  a tone  to  society  in  the  country. 

2630.  And  there  would  be  no  body  left  to  grumble 
at  if  the  times  were  bad  ? — Exactly.  I could  not  get 
a man  to  give  evidence  for  me  only  three  resident 
landlords.  I could  hot  get  any  tenant  farmer  to  come 
forward  like  a man  until  these  gentlemen  came 
forward. 

2631 . The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  rents  in  your 
part  of  the  country  much  over  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — 

Not  a great  deal ; in  some  cases  they  are.  Ours  is  a 
wheat  country.  I used  to  have  forty  acres  of  wheat 
and  seventy  acres  of  oats.  Now  I have  not  one  grain 
of  corn  in  the  world,  I gave  it  up. 

2632.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  the  harvest  cut  in  your 
part  of  the  world  ? — It  is,  practically,  all  cut. 

2633.  Chairman. — We  had  a witness  yesterday 
who  objected  very  much  to  the  conversion  of  tillage 
farms  into  pasture,  oh  the  ground  of  its  leaving  no 
room  for  the  employment  of  labour  ? — That  is  a fact ; 
but  the  landlords  in  our  country  could  drain  and 
improve  the  lands.  There  are  farms  in  our  country 
that  100  men  could  be  employed  on  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

2634.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  pay  your 
labourers  ? — On  permanent  wages,  about  2s.  a day. 

2635.  We  had  a gentleman  here  from  Kildare  who 
said  his  standard  of  wages  was  9s.  a week  all  the  year 
round,  a cottage  and  garden,  and  1,000  feet  of  a ridge 
of  potatoes  ? — That  is  fair  pay.  What  I give  is  9s.  a 
week,  the  grass  of  a cow  and  calf,  a garden  of  potatoes, 
free  house,  and  fire. 

2636.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  for  herds,  I suppose  ? — 

For  herds. 

2637.  They  are  skilled  men  to  a certain  extent  ? — 

They  are  skilled  men. 

2638.  They  are  not  common  labourers  ? — Whenever 
you  want  a common  labourer  in  the  winter  you  will 
get  him  at  9s.  a week.  - 

2639.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  said  there  are  about 
600,000  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  soil  in  a mox-e  secure  position ; and  I am 
not  saying  that  they  ought  not ; but  there  are  a 
number  of  people  have  no  land  at  all ; there  are  small 
artisans  and  shopkeepers  in  towns,  and  the  labouring 
classes  ; and  I apprehend  they  are  the  people  of  Ire- 
land as  well  as  the  farmers — do  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  any  facility  given  to  those  people  to  acquire 
land  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  the  people  in  towns  are 
concerned,  I would  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  that 
is,  look  after  themselves ; but,  as  far  as  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  country  are  concerned,  they  are  very 
ill-used. 

2640.  There  was  a reverend  gentleman  here  yester- 
day who  thought  that  clause  about  building  labourers’ 
cottages  should  be  made  compulsory  ? — Certainly. 

2641.  You  know  you  -will  not  settle  the  whole  mis- 
fortunes of  Ireland  by  dealing  with  one  class  ? — Quite 
right. 

2642.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  give  security  to 
the  tenant,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  must  be  ad- 
vanced?— Yes. 

2643.  Chairman. — You  said,  in  the  event  of  the 
landlord  refusing  to  improve  his  property  ? — He  should 
be  called  upon  to  sell  it. 

2644.  Or  else  for  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  to  bor- 
row— what  security  would  a tenant  be  able  to  give 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  loan  ? — The  land. 

2645.  You  would  propose  that  they  should  give  the 
landlord’s  property  in  the  land  as  security  for  the  - 
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loan  ? — The  money  would  lie  invested  in  the  land 
under  proper  supervision.  The  county  Meath,  if  it 
was  properly  drained  and  improved,  would  feed  all 
Ireland.  You  can  walk  miles  and  miles  on  the  roads 
this  minute,  and,  if  you  wanted  to  know  the  way,  you 
could  not  get  a human  being  to  tell  you  which  way  to 
turn — no  people  in  it. 

2646.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  think  that  is  a proper 
state  of  things  ? — No. 

2647.  Are  there  many  small  tenants  in  Meath? — 
Very  few. 

2648.  Are  you  aware  there  are  a great  number  of 
small  tenants  in  Mayo  and  Galway  ?— -Yes. 

2648.  Have  you  heard  that  it  has  been  suggested 
they  should  be  taken  and  planted  in  Meath  ? — I think 
it  would  be  very  well  done.  There  is  a farm  in  my 
neighbourhood  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  held  by 
a minor,  and  all  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is 
true  there  is  no  better  family.  I suppose  they  keep  a 
hundred  people  employed  on  the  farm  just  for  pure 
charity ; they  might  not  keep  ten. 

2650.  You  referred  to  some  purchasers  in  Meath 
under  the  Bright  clauses  ; were  there  many  you  know 
of? — Very  few;  the  people  that  bought  under  it 
burned  their  fingers. 

2651.  They  bought  too  dear  ?— In  the  first  place  at 
the  present  moment  all  they  could. get  was  £4,000. 
Supposing  you  gave  £9,000  as  the  price,  you  would 
have  to  make  out  £5,000,  no  matter  where  it  came 
from.  Supposing  you  had  only  £3,000  of  your  own, 
there  would  be  the  £4,000  you  get  from  Government, 
where  would  you  get  the  other  £2,000 ? You  would 
have  to  go  to  a usurer  who  claims  ten  per  cent.,  and 


that  man  could  have  you  any  time  he  liked  ; he  would 
go  about  the  country  saying*  you  were  in  his  debt. 

2652.  He  could  confiscate  your  property  ? He 

could.  . 

2653.  Because  if  the  Board  of  Works  know  you 
have  been  borrowing  this  way  they  can  make  the  whole 
thing  null  and  void  ? — Yes,  I know  several  such  cases. 
They  are  talking  now  of  the  Church  lands.  The 
Chiu-ch  lands  were  all  let  low,  and  what  they  bought  the 
Church  lands  at  was  22£  years’  purchase  on  Griffith's 
valuation.  This  was  all  right,  but  I think  the  people 
now  would  be  sooner  without  them.  Security  of 
tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale,  if  the  Irish  people  are 
not  satisfied  -with  that  they  never  will  be. 

2654.  Whether  they  are  satisfied  or  not,  do  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  ? — They  ought.  Another  thing 
I have  to  say  The  Irish  people  would  be  almost 
satisfied  with  the  Land  Act  only  for  the  conduct  of  the 
landlords  and  the  advantages  they  took  of  it.  There 
was  not  a single  flaw  that  was  wrong  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end  they  did  not  take  advantage  of.  There 
was  not  a clause  in  it  they  did  not  pick  some  hole  hi, 
and  the  consequence  was  they  turned  the  whole  people 
into  revolt.  If  they  took  a proper  view  of  it  the  people 
would  work  on  quietly.  That  was  the  whole  cause  of 
the  ructions  about  the  Land  Act.  I say  if  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  now  giving  security  of  tenure,  fail- 
rents,  and  a right  to  sell,  if  the  landlords  took  that  in 
a fail-  spirit,  and  not  try  to  drive  a coach  and  six 
through  it,  the  way  they  did  with  the  Land  Act,  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  if  they  do  not,  then  I say  let 
the  country  be  agitated  all  over  to  buy  them  out. 


Mr.  James  Richard  Drew  examined. 


2655.  I don’t  know  anything  about  the  Land  Act 
as  Mr.  Everitt  does,  but  I had  a case  that  was  entirely 
outside  the  Land  Act. 

2656.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  state  what 
you  are,  Mr.  Drew  ? — A farmer,  and  I hold  about.  80 
acres  of  land  under  the  Earl  of  Sheffield. 

2657.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  Meath  ? — In  Meath,  and  I 
hold  48  acres  of  land  under  Judge  Little ; it  is  Capt. 
Caldwell’s  estate  ; he  bought  it  and  has  a middle  inte- 
rest in  it. 

2658.  You  have  a lease  of  it  I suppose  ? — I have  a 
lease  of  the  last.  I am  a yearly  tenant  on  the  first, 
under  the  Earl  of  Sheffield.  I am  also  connected  with 
two  or  three  other  small  farms  in  my  mother’s 
name,  one  is  under  a Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Eichai-d 
Gradwell  is  the  head  landlord. 

2659.  Are  they  all  grazing  farms? — No  tillage 
farms. 

2660.  Mixed,  I suppose  ? — Yes ; some  of  them 
grazing. 

2661.  Chairman. — Will  you  tell  us  what  your  case 
is  that  you  -wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — In  this  place 
where  my  mother  lives  there  is  a mill  built  by  my 
father  and  grandfather.  The  place  was  taken  for  mill- 
ing purposes,  and  the  mill  was  built  at  a cost  of  about 
£2,000,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  £135  a year. 

2662.  For  the  mill  and  farm  together  ? — They  took 
a lease  at  that  rent.  That  was  about  the  year  1840. 
The  first  time  I heard  of  it  was  from  part  of  a letter 
written  by  my  father  to  . the  landlord  in  1858,  com- 
plaining of  the  high  rent  he  had  to  pay.  In  1865  or 
1866,  father  having  died  in  I860,  I began  to  manage 
the  place  for  my  mother,  and  I found  it  was  impossible 
to  pay  this  rent.  All  the  improvements  were  made, 
and  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  milll  fitted  up  by 
the  tenant.  The  mill  trade  failed,  and  I found  it  im- 
possible to  pay  the  rent.  After  repeated  applications 
the  landlord  gave  a reduction , of  £7  1,0s.  half-yearly. 
The  rent  was  £135,  and  he  said  he  would  make  it 
£120.  This  was  paid  until  1873.  I had  got  the 
other  farms  in  the  meantime.  There  were  22  Irish 
acres  with  the  mill.  In  1873  the  rents  had  to  be 
left  in  arrear.  There  was  a year  and  a half’s  rent 


due.  The  agent,  Mr.  James  Scott,  of  Corn-town, 
Gorey,  county  Wexford,  sent  an  attorney’s  letter 
to  my  mother.  Acting  on  advice  I went  to  a soli- 
citor who  took  the  case  in  hands,  and  he  wrote  to 
the  agent,  saying  unless  there  was  a reasonable 
reduction  made  my  mother  would  be  obliged  to  assign 
the  lands  to  a pauper.  My  father  held  them  under  an 
assignment  from  my  grandfather,  and  consequently 
he  also  could  assign.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
rent  was  reduced  by  £50.  That  was  about  £4  10s. 
an  acre.  This  land  was  subject  to  systematic  floods 
during  the  winter  months.  They  would  come  four 
or  five  times,  and  sweep  down  into  the  very  house  where 
we  were  living.  In  January,  1878,  the  present  owner 
of  the  lands  came  home.  The  old  man  died  and  left  it 
to  his  second  eldest  son.  This  son  came  home  and  saw 
the  place,  and  said  he  must  have  an  increased  rent. 
I said  it  was  impossible  to  pay  more  as  it  was  not 
worth  it  at  all.  He  looked  about  the  place  for  a 
short  time  and  went  away  saying  he  would  have  to  get 
more.  A few  days  afterwards  he  wrote.  I have  some 
of  his  letters  here.  I had  a whole  lot.  He  wrote  to 
say  he  considered  he  should  get  in  place  of  the  £85  we 
were  paying  at  the  time  100  guineas  a year.  My 
mother  wrote  that  we  could  not  at  all  pay  that,  and 
after  some  time  the  agent  wrote,  saying  he  would 
take  £100  a year,  £85  was  the  rent  , we  were  paying 
before  that. 

2663.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  mill  was  useless  ?— Useless. 

2664.  The  land  was  the; whole  holding? — Fes. 

2665.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  much  would  £100 
a year  be  per  acre  trf-If  you  leave  put  waste,  there  are 
about  21  Irish  acres  of  land. 

2666.  That  w ould  be  about.  £5  per  acre  ? — Y es. 

2667.  Was  it  very  good  land  ? — Y es  ; except  for  the 
flooding  of  it  during  the  winter  months.  It  was  only 
suitable  for  grazing.  In  fact,  latterly,  during  the 
summer  months  it  was  flooded  in  June  and  July: 

2668.  Is  the  mill  not  working  at  all  ? — No  ; there* 
is  no  trade  for  it.  That  is  the  case  with  a great 
many  mills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2669.  Chairman. — When  the  rent  was  fixed  it  was1 
in  connexion  with  the  mill  ? — Yes,  and  the  water- 
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power,  and  that  left  it  outside  the  Land  Act.  There 
was  some  correspondence  with  the  owner  ; he  wrote  to 
the  head,  landlord  asking  him  to  purchase  his  interest 
out  of  the  place.  He  is  a middleman.  The  head 
landlord  thought  no  one  would  purchase  but  the  tenant 
in  possession,  and  he  asked  .£1,000  for  his  interest  in 
the  land.  He  is  paying  the  poor  law  valuation  on  the 
land  himself. 

26/0.  The  O’Conor  Don.— How  much  was  that  7 

The  poor  law  valuation  was  £47  for  the  lands  and 
£23  for  the  mills. 

2671.  That  would  be  £70 7— Seventy-two  pounds  it 
came  to. 

2672.  And  his  interest  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween £72  and  £100  7 — Yes. 

2673.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  offered  it  to  you  for  £1,000 7 
— Yes,  and  finally  to  cut  it  short  a bargain  was  made 
for  £600.  He  was  offered  that  after  sometime. 

2674.  The  O’Conor  Don.— By  you?— Yes,  and  by 
my  mother  to  purchase  his  interest.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  bargain  was  made,  there  had  to  be  a solicitor  em- 
ployed; and  he  had  to  go  and  make  inquiries  and  search 
about  the  titles  to  see  as  to  his  right  to  sell.  There 
was  nearly  a year  spent  at  this,  and  the  attorney  could 
not  act  himself,  he  had  to  get  counsel’s  opinion,  and 
counsel’s  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  title,  but  if  some- 
thing was  done  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  title 
could  be  made  good  and  the  sale  completed.  Then  by 
consent  of  both  parties  the  matter  went  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  try  to  have  something  done 
under  the  Vendors  and  Purchasers  A6t— some  new 
Act — to  make  the  title  good,  but  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  said  the  man  had  no  title  at  all,  the  most  he 
had  was  a life  interest.  The  whole  matter  was  ended 
then,  and  the  agent  wrote  again  to  know  what  would 
be  done.  We  were  after  having  a solicitor  employed, 
and  I had  to  pay  him  £13  10s.  for  law  expenses. 

2675.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  did  it  end  7 — It  ended  by 
mother  asking  to  have  a new  letting,  a new  tenancy 
created,  and  doing  away  with  the  old  lease.  The  receipt 
was  always  given  for  £135,  with  a temporary  allowance 
n » ^yearly, but  he  had  power  at  any  time  to  go  back  u pon 
that.  1 said  there  should  be  a new  tenancy  created,  and  a 
proper  valuation  made  I got  Mr.  Daly,  of  Drogheda, 
to  value  the  holdmg  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest. 

' f,e  valued  lt,  at  £*  an  acre.  I offered  for  my  mother 

an  acre>  but  they  refused  that  offer.  We  refused 
to  pay  rent,  expecting  everyday  he  would  seize  any 
crop  or  any  cattle  that  were  put  upon  the  land,  con- 
sequently no  money  could  be  made  of  it.  This  was 
last  year,  not  the  present  season.  There  were  about 
i kay  on  lt’  and  we  did  not  know  what 

to  CIO  with  it  when  saved,  but  the  flood  came  sweeping 
down  and  destroyed  one  half  of  it.  The  cocks  were 
nan  way  immersed  in  water.  I was  thinking  of 
lna„Vm  S a vahVation  of  damage  made  to  send  to°the 
landlord,  but  I considered  it  was  only  useless;  last 
my  “other  was  served  with  a notice  to  appear 
in  the  Queens  Bench  on  claim  for  two  years  rent; 
w/LTre  *w°  Tea™  rent  due  at  the  time,  £270. 
We  took  no  defence.  He  got  an  habere,  or  something 
served*? *5  that  jay— an  order  to  take  possession; 
S i °n  the  Drogheda  Board  of  Guardians 
Sirrfg  the  final  Part  of  it-lip  had  to 
S f 1 Sai  1 WOllk1  have  no  more  to  do 

tovLi  i he  might  do  as  he  liked,  that  I was 
Sffl  ^PP^t  my  mother  by  this  land,  but  that  I 
other  toii  SP+tnC  m,g  °ve,'y  halfpenny  I made  on  the 
Sts>  fat  he  might  have  it,  and  we  deter- 
5ls£d  h ah  t°  him.  All  through  we 

whatieil ° iGave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  or 
hut  L vei  Valuatl°n  of  a competent  valuator  was, 

/ or  somewhere.  After 

loEl  , ? ’ * exPenses  cost  me  nearly  £100 
and  sister,  ^ A*  another  farm  fco  bring  my  mother 
the  sheriff  2*  fi  "r  ft™ltare  out  of  tile  may  before 
»rot«  to  .h*"1?  °°me-  TI“  W fas  in  hay.  I 
the  attorney  that  if  he  conld  pay  my  en- 


10S 

penses  I would-  save  the  crop,  and'  from  this  we  came 
to  terms  after  some  time,  and  it  is  settled  now,  and  I 
pay  him  so  much.  He  took  considerably  less  at  the  ] 
very  last  moment  than  I was  offering  him  for  the  i 
two  years.  I was  offering  him  £3  an  acre,  that  was  1 
£63  a year,  and  in  the  end  he  took  £4S  7s.  6 d,  per  1 
annum  for  the  two  years  due.  I had  to  pay  law  costs 
and  the  crop  was  lost,  and  I could  not  work  the  farm 
dreading  a seizure  every  day. 

2676.  Chairman. — Your  complaint  is  that  this  does 
not  come  within  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

2677.  And  you  had  no  claim  for  compensation  7— 
No;  and  I complain  of  the  Land  Act  in  this 
respect,  that  when  the  £600  was  agreed  to  be  paid 
there  should  be  some  place,  some  registry,  where  I 
could  see  his  title  at  once,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
go  to  sea,  you  may  say,  without  a helm  or  Compass. 

2678.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I cannot  exactly  follow 
your  figures.  You  say  you  had  to  pay  the  head  rent 
£72  to  the  head  landlord  ?— No,  £48  7s.  6 d. 

2679.  And  £43,  you  said  ? — That  is  the  mill  valua- 
tion. The  mill  is  there,  but  it  is  useless.  It  was  built 
by  the  tenant. 

2680.  £47  was  the  total  for  the  mill,  and  all  to  the 
head  landlord  7— £48  7s.  6d. 

2681.  And  do  you  mean  you  offered  £600  to  this 
middleman  for  the  difference  between  £48  and  what 
you  valued  at  £60 7— Yes.  Tenants  will  do  that,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why,  as  Mr.  Everitt  says,  men  who 
bought  under  the  Bright  clauses  are  broken  now. 
They  gave  more  than  the  value  of  the  land.  If  the 
purchase  had  been -completed  I don’t  know  what  would 
have  become  of  me. 

2682.  Then  you  were  rather  benefited  by  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  no  title  to  sell  7— Benefited  no 
doubt. 

2683.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  you  have  been  satisfied 
if  you  had  had  the  means  of  settling  the  rent  by  arbi- 
tration ? — Yes.  The  rent  is  paid  up  to  the  1st  May 
last,  and  my  mother  is  tenant  but  at  what  rent  7 There 
is  no  rent  fixed.  I asked  to  have  the  appointment  of 
one  man  as  arbitrator,  and  that  the  middleman  should 
appoint  another,  but  I could  not  get  that  done  at  all. 

So  the  rent  is  to  be  whatever  a valuer  sent  down 
by  the  solicitor  chooses  to  put  upon  it. 

2684.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  did  this  middle- 
man come  into  possession  of  the  interest  ? — He  pur- 
chased it  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

2685.  Evidently  he  has  lost  his  money  altogether  ? 

— Yes ; it  was  a question  which  of  the  two  was  to 
lose. 

2686.  And  you  think  it  right  that  the  legislature 
should  step  in  between  the  man  who  has  made  the 
purchase  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  and  the  tenant, 
and  practically  do  away  with  the  interest  he  had  pur- 
chased ? — Certainly,  when  necessity  required  it. 

2687.  Mr.  Shaw.- — He  saw  what  he  was  purchas- 
ing 7— Yes  ; if  he  purchased  a ship  and  it  went  down. 

2688.  He  purchased  the  mill  which  was  useless  ? 

Yes. 

2689.  What  did  he  pay  for  the  interest  ? — About 
£1,600,  I am  told,  but  it  was  long  before  my  time. 

2690.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  this  case  he  would 
not  only  loose  the  . interest  in  the  mill  which  arose 
through  the  milling  interest  becoming  valueless,  but 
also  the  rent  of  £85,  which  you  were  paying  at  the 
time  he  made  the  purchase  7 — Yes. 

2691.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  say  it  was  not  worth  the 
rental  ? — No  ; and  the  question,  should  there  not  be 
some  proper  coux-t  we  could  go  before  to  have  the  rent 
settled  instead  oi  going  into  the  law  courts. 

2692.  Chairman.— That  is  the  rent  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration  ? — Yes,  if  I could  see  that  it  would  be  done 
properly.  I think  rather  it  should  be  a Government 
commission  to  fix  rents.  The  farmers  are  not  intelli- 
gent enough ; and  they  are  not  above  being  influenced 
or  bribed. 

2693.  What  might  be  called  an  independent  arbi- 
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tration,  and  you  think  the  best  arbitration  would  be  a 
Government  valuator  ? — I don  t say  that. 

2694  Baron  Dowse.— Suppose  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord disagree  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent,  the  .tenant 
has  intelligence  enough  to  disagree  1— Not  m the 

ma^695^  But  if  he  is  protected  enough  and  knows  he 
is"  not  compelled  to  pay  the  rent,  he  can  say  the  rent 
is  too  high,  and  if  the  landlord  says  it  is  not,  if  theie 
was  some  third  party  appointed  by  the  Government 
who  could  settle  the  rent  between  them  1— Yes  , but 
if  that  man  comes  down  into  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
valued,  and  is  feted  and  brought  amongst  the  land- 
lords, will  he  be  a proper  man  in  whom  the  tenants 
can  put  confidence. 

2696.  At  all  events  this  may  be  said,  if  the  tenant 
and  landlord  disagree,  the  rent  could  be  settled  by 
some  independent  man  ? — Yes. 

2697  Mr.  Shaw. — Or  some  independent  outside 
tribunai,  you  don’t  say  what  it  is  ?— Yes,  some  outside 
tribunal,  but  I would  not  have  the  county  court  judges 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  they  are  not 
practical  men  in  such  matters. 

2698.  Baron  Dowse.— There  was  a gentleman  exa- 
mined here  who  said  that  a jury  should  always  be  in- 
troduced to  help  the  chairman?— You  may  take  it 
from  the  chairman  altogether,  the  tenants  would  not 
come  to  him. 

2699.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  your  pro- 
posal be  ? — That  the  Government  should  step  m and 
purchase  the  land  and  give  it  to  the  tenants.  Let 
them  get  security  for  the  land. 

2700  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  ever  thought  where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ?— The  landlords  don  t want 
money  at  all.  All  they  want  is  security  for  payment. 

2701.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Don’t  you  know  the 
Government  have  no  money  except  what  they  give 
security  ior  or  raise  by  taxes?— They  could  do  it  if 
the  thing  was  settled  right,  the  landlords  don  t want 
the  purchase  money.  If  they  got  the  Government 
security  they  would  be  a-s  well  ofi. 

2702.  You  think  if  they  had  Government  security 

for  the  payment  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that 
without  getting  any  of  the  capital  into  their  own 
hands  ? Yes ; you  could  have  it  something  like  con- 

sols, but  I am  not  able  to  go  into  this. 

2703.  You  don’t  think  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair 
rents  would  satisfy  the  people  of  the  country  fixity 
of  tenure  at  fair  rents  as  described  by  Baron  Dowse  . 

I cannot  see  any  means  of  fixing  fair  rents.  How 

then  will  they  be  settled. 

2704.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  done  in  the  north  practi- 

cally , I have  no  experience  of  that. 

2705.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  don’t  see  your  way 

to  fixing  rents  by  valuation  % — I cannot.  If  there  was 
1,000  acres  on  an  estate,  and  that  there  is  to  be  a valua- 
tion, if  the  owner  sends  down  a.  man,  say  his  agent, 
the  tenants  will  not  agree  on  their  side  to  any  one  man 
to  represent  them.  ■ 

2706.  You  do  not  think  the  present  rents  should  be 
taken  as  a standard  to  go  upon? — Certainly  not. 

2707.  You  think  in  many  cases  they  should  be  re- 

duced  ? And  in  some  cases  increased.  That  is,  of 

course,  if  the  improvements  were  made  by  the  land- 

2708.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  would  you  fix  the  price 
for  selling  to  the  Government  in  the  first  instance 
isn’t  the  difficulty  of  selling  the  land  as  great  as  the 
letting  of  it,  at  least  ? — I think  you  should  have  a 
department  that  should  value  these  lands. 

2709  Still  you  would  have  some  way  of  making 
the  buyer  and  seller  agree  ?— They  should  have  some 
kind  of  compulsory  power. 

2710.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  it  ever  strike  you  that 
in  our  time  no  such  law  would  pass  the  House  of 
Commons  ?— No,  I think  it  is  useless  talking  of  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  impracticable. 

2711.  You  think  fixity  of  tenure,  with  fair  rent 
and  free  sale,  would  be  of  no  use  ? — I think  it  would 
be  as  the  Land  Act  is  at  present. 

2712.  Mr.  Everitt.— But  supposing  it  was  carried 


out  to  the  letter,  we  want  nothing  better?— I cannot 
say  that,  for  I want  something  more.  If  you  allow 
every  man  to  be  owner  at  a fair  price,  he  can  every 
day  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

2713.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  can  the  man  in  Galway, 
with  his  five  acres  of  poor  mountain  land,  improve 
his  holding  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

2714.  The  O’Conor  Don. — W oold  that  mans  con- 
dition be  improved  more  by  having  free  sale,  than  if 
he  was  made  the  owner  ?— He  would,  mdirectly,  for 
he  would  have  employment  in  his  neighbourhood  as 
well ; there  would  be  more  employment  given,  for 
every  man  would  be  improving  his  land. 

2715  Would  he  not  be  just  as  well  off  as  if  he  was 
proprietor?— Yes,  he  would  have  far  more  work. 
There  would  be  a better  price  for  labour,  if  you  had 
not  this  dread  of  every  day  being  turned  out. 

*>716  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  there  is  no 
remedy  except  making  a man  owner  of  the  soil?- 

No 

2717.  I think  the  English  taxpayer  should  have 
something  to  say  to  that — he  would  have  to  give  the 
money  1 — No.  I think,  if  they  left  us  our  taxes  here, 
we  would  be  able  to  pay  it  ourselves. 

2718  Do  you  think  a barrister  would  have  any 
right  to  complain  that  he  had  not  clients  enough,  and 
ask  the  Government  for  compensation  ?— They  are 
not  the  same. 

2719.  Or  a doctor,  that  he  had  not  patients 

enough  ? They  are  not  the  same  at  all.  If  the  land 

does  not  produce  the  rent  you  have  to  pay,  what  are 
you  to  do.  Last  year,  I had  about  £500  rent  to  pay 
altogether,  and  I did  not  make  half  of  the  money.  I 
paid  £160  in  labour  expenses.  I wrote  to  my  land- 
lord, who  was  the  largest  landlord  I had,  Lord 
Sheffield,  asking  him  to  make  some  improvements  on 
the  place.  His  agent  told  me  to  write  a statement, 
and  he  would  send  it  beiore  him,  of  what  I wanted  in 
the  place,  and  I did  so.  I wrote,  fully  explaining 
what  would  place  me  almost  in  the  position  ot  an 
English  tenant,  as  I understood  it.  There  was  a,  very 
bad  dwelling-house.  I did  not  want  that  fixed,  but 
there  were  only  old  thatched  houses  attached  that  were 
useless.  I wanted  about  two  or  three  offices  or  sheds 
erected,  and  about  twenty  acres  drained  altogether, 
an  expenditure  of  £800  or  £900.  I asked  him  to 
have  the  land  drained  at  once,  that  the  men  would 
starve,  if  1 disemployed  them  during  the  winter,  and 
that  if  he  could  have  the  drainage  carried  out  they 
would  be  all  right.  A month  or  two  afterwards 
the  agent  wrote,  asking  me  to  meet  him  in  Drogheda 
He  was  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  principal 
difficulty  in  borrowing  money  was  to  prove  the  ownci  s 
title..  He  said  I should  pay  the  whole  interest.  1 
was  paying  one-fourth  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  l 
was  to  pay  the  interest  of  this  money  all  at  once,  so 
that  the  remedy  I was  to  get  for  the  bad  times  was 
to  have  £40  or  £50  more  added  to  my  rent. 

2720.  Mr.  Shaw.— Would  it  have  paid  you. 

2721.  The  O’Conor  Don.*— Would  it  have  pawl 
the  landlord?— Certainly. 

2722.  How  would  it  pay  him  and  not  you v- 
would  have  left  me  in  a position  to  work  lus  Jar 
and  if  I meet  a few  years  like  last  year  I cannot  ao  • 

2723.  Mr.  Shaw.— Was  there  any  allowance  u 

the  landlords  in  your  district  ?— I don’t  know  ab 
other  cases.  , T 

2724.  But  in  your  own ?— There  was  not;  1 

not  ask  it.  There  are  1,000  acres  in  this,  and  m 
landlord  is  an  absentee ; he  drains  the  rent  out  o 
every  year,  and  takes  it  away.  We  had  a veiy  o 
agent,  but  he  died.  The  greater  part  of  the  ton 
bad,  and  the  tenants  lose  their  independence  n . 
improve  it.  , 

2725.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Would  it  not ; pay 
tenants  if  the  landlord  borrowed  money  and  they  l 
the  interest  on  it— would  not  the  improved  va 
the  land  be  equal  to  the  increased  payment 
would  have  to  make  ?-Yes,  I always  thought  that. 
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2726.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  they  would  be  afraid  of 
the  rents  being  raised? — Yes,  there  is  no  lease  at  all. 
The  agent  Mr.  Burton  Brabazon  told  me  that  the 
fact  was  Lord  Sheffield  wrote  saying  to  raise  the 
rents,  but  that  he  wrote  back  saying  the  times  were 
turning  so  it  was  not  right  to  do  so. 

2727.  You  think  the  drainage  would  result  in  a 
raising  of  the  rent? — Yes,  and  if  you  did  not  pay  it 
you  would  only  have  made  the  land  more  productive 
for  some  one  else  to  work  it. 

2728.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  your  idea  of 
the  rate  of  wages  in  your  district  ? — I pay  what  we 
call  single  men  9s.  a week.  Last  week  in  Slane  there 
was  one  day  4s.  6 d.  was  given  for  a few  men.  I had 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men  reaping  and  I paid  them  the 
first  week  3s.  a day  the  week  before  last  3s.  6 d.,  and 
last  week  I had  twenty-seven  reapers  cutting  some 
corn  that  we  could  not  machine,  and  I was  paying  them 
2s.  6d.,  and  I finished  yesterday  evening  giving  them  2s. 

2729.  But  4s.  6 d.  is  a very  unusual  rate  ? — Yes,  that 
is  only  for  a few  one  day  for  harvest,  and  although  4s. 
6 d.  was  paid  there  were  not  half  the  people  employed. 

2730.  Mr.  Shaw. — To  your  constant  men  you  give 
a house  on  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

2731.  And  a garden? — Yes,  some  have  gardens. 

2732.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  although  4s.  6rf. 
is  given  half  the  people  are  not  employed ; how  is  that  ? 
—No  they  were  not  employed  this  time  because  on 
yesterday  fortnight  I had  twenty  reapers  employed, 
and  there  came  nine  or  ten  more  to  the  gate  looking 
for  me  and  they  were  not  employed  all  day  and  at 
night  they  came  to  me  to  employ  them  for  the  next 
clay.  They  were  from  Cullen — a later  district. 

2733.  Would  they  not  have  worked  for  lower 
wages  than  that  ? — Yes,  if  some  gentlemen’s  servants 
did  not  go  in  and  start  these  wages  for  a few  and  then 
the  others  did  not  like  to  go  for  less. 

2734.  But  you  preferred  giving  the  higher  wages  to 
the  men  you  had  than  to  employing  the  others  at  the 
lower  wages  ? — Certainly,  because  I would  not  turn 
them  out. 

2735.  You  had  engaged  them  for  a given  time  ? — 
Yes,  for  the  week,  provided  the  weather  held  fine. 

2736.  Is  there  much  machinery  used  in  agricultural 
work  ? — Yes,  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  cut  the  corn. 

2737.  Hasn’t  that  tended  very  much  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  getting  in  harvest? — Most  materially. 
One  field  I had  to  reap  cost  me  three  times  as  much 
as  she  others  did. 

2738.  Which  cost  you  most  ? The  manual  labour  ? 
— Certainly ; of  course  it  was  past  being  done  with 
machinery. 

2739.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  laid,  I suppose  ? — Yes, 
and  turned  and  twisted  about.  Of  course  if  I could 
I would  have  machined  it  and  saved  the  expense, 
there  is  another  small  case,  it  is  only  a very  small  one 
that  I wish  to  bring  before  you.  In  1 868  this  farm  I hold 
under  Judge  Little ; it  was  then  he  became  purchaser. 

2740.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Youheldthatunderlease 
I think  you  said? — Underlease,  and  in  this  lease  there 
is  a comer  containing  1a.  1r.  9p.  that  included  two 
sides  of  a road.  The  immediate  lessor,  under  whom 
it  was  held  had  but  a life  interest  in  this  comer, 
and  it  was  separated  when  sold  by  theLanded  Estates 
Unirt,  and  the  value  put  upon  this  comer  was 

14s-  2d  That  sum  was  taken  from  the  rent  of 
the  whole  farm  as  being  the  proportion  for  it. 
Captain  Caldwell  who  claimed  this  comer,  and  got  it 
separated,  then  wrote  to  my  mother,  and  she  met  his 
agent  in  Drogheda,  and  he  raised  the  rent  for  it  to 


£5  ; and  that  she  could  have  a lease  of  it  at  that.  Sept. ",  isso. 
I told  her  when  she  came  back  it  was  not  worth  jauiej 
it.  The  poor  law  valuation  was  £2.  The  rent  was  Everitt,  Esq., 
paid  until  I spoke  to  Mr.  Oust  who  was  agent  for  ■'-'-e,  anil 
Captain  Caldwell,  and  he  told  me  if  I put  them  to  ®lr-  James  E- 
all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  ascertaining  what  the  rew‘ 
Landed  Estates  Court  had  done,  and  if  he  took  up  the 
land  I would  not  get  it  again.  I did  not  like  that. 

Then  Mr.  Cust  died,  and  the  present  agent,  Mr.  C.  U. 

Townsliend,  of  Molesworth-street,  was  appointed.  I 
wrote,  explaining  how  I came  into  possession  and  the 
grievance  I had  in  the  rent  being  doubled.  He  said 
he  would  lay  the  matter  before  Captain  Caldwell,  and 
the  reply  I got  was,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  make 
any  change  in  his  rents.  I paid  it  then,  that  was  last 
year,  but  this  year  I determined  I would  not  pay 
it.  I believe  under  the  9tli  section  of  the  Land  Act 
there  was  something  might  deter  him  from  taking  it, 
and  so  he  wrote  for  the  rent,  saying  he  would  be  in 
Drogheda  some  time  in  April.  He  ignored  nie  after 
I wrote  to  him  several  times  explaining  all.  These 
are  his  letters.  (Produces  letters.)  He  wrote — 

“Madam, — As  you  did  not  attend  yesterday  at  Drogheda 
to  pay  the  above  rent,  we  write  to  request  a remittance  by 
post.” 

That  is  the  first  letter.  I replied  that  I had  written 
explaining  the  whole  matter,  and  said  I could  not 
pay  the  rent  any  more  until  I got  a fair  valuation.  I 
asked  to  let  anyone  who  was  aj  udge  of  land  value  the  place. 

2741.  How  many  years  were  you  paying  this  rent  ? 

— Since  1868  or  1869. 

2742.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  you  had 
been  paying  it?— Yes,  since  1869  or  1S68 — I am  not 
sure  which.  He  wrote  again — 

“ I request  an  immediate  settlement,  as  we  should  be 
sorry  you  should  not  pay  what  is  due  without  causing  us 
trouble.” 

He  completely  ignored  all  I had  written,  and  threatened 
if  I did  not  pay  before  a certain  date  the  matter  would 
be  placed  in  the  solicitor’s  hands.  He  wrote,— 

“4th  May,  1880. 

“ Sir,— We  regret  the  year’s  rent  due  by  Mrs.  Drew  on 
1st  November  last  has  not  been  paid.  We  again  beg  to 
apply  for  a remittance  of  £5,  and  shall  be  sorry  if  non-pay- 
ment results  in  the  matter  being  taken  from  our  hands,  and 
being  placed  in  the  solicitor’s.  We  are  at  a loss  to  know 
on  what  you  base  your  statement  that  we  now  adopt  a plan 
of  threatening.” 

I wished  him  to  place  the  whole  matter  before  Captain 
Caldwell,  believing  that  if  he  understood  what  I 
wanted,  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  land,  he  would 
give  it.  He  replied  it  was  a great  convenience  to  the 
farm,  and  that  I was  not  accurate.  I asked  him  to 
let  the  whole  matter  wait  until  they  would  come  and 
see  the  place  and  value  it  .themselves,  that  I was  not 
afraid  of  any  valuator,  and  that  I was  willing  to  pay 
what  was  fair. 

2743.  Mr.  Siiaw. — I suppose  Mr.  Townshend  did 
not  see  the  place  at  all  ? — He  was  there  this  morn- 
ing. I got  a letter,  and  I wrote  saying  I had  to 
attend  here.  I adopted  an  independent  course.  I 
will  pay  a fair  rent  or  I will  pay  none  at  all.  Of 
course  he  can  serve  me  with  notice  to  quit. 

2744.  But  you  have  received  nothing  but  the 
letters  ? — Nothing  but  the  letters. 

2745.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  is  the  only  portion 
you  held  from  Captain  Caldwell  ? — Yes,  I am  indepen- 
dent of  him  but  for  that.  If  it  were  otherwise  I could 
not  mention  his  name.  I have  had  letters  seven  or 
eight  times  saying  that  the  rent  should  be  paid.  “ If 
you  don’t  pay  before  the  4th,”  “ If  you  don’t  pay 
against  the  14th,”  and  so  on. 


Mr.  Everitt  re-examined. 


2746.  Chairman. — I asked  you  at  the  beginning  of 
your  examination  were  you  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  %— Yes. 

2747.  Was  it  a large  meeting  of  the  guardians  ? — 
x es>  a large  monthly  meeting. 


2748.  Baron  Dowse.— By  a resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

2749.  Was  there  another  gentleman  appointed  ? — 
Yes,  Mr.  Woods,  and  there  is  no  man  had  a better 
case  if  he  came  to  tell  it.  He  bought  a farm,  I think, 

P 
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about  1854  or  1855,  which  was  all  tillage  farm  then, 
very  good  land,  and  he  gave  a very  good  price  for  it. 
He  put  it  into  the  highest  possible  condition,  and 
thought  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  at  all.  He  turned 
the  land  into  grass,  and  it  remained  there  in  grass 
until  the  lease  was  out,  and  then  his  landlord  walked 
up  and  told  him  unless  he  gave  him  £4  10s.  he  would 
take  it  all  from  him. 

2750.  Mr.  Kavaxagh. — Who  was  his  landlord  ? — 
Mr.  Smith,  I think. 

2751.  What  was  his  rent  before! — Fifty  shillings. 


I aid  not  up  in  the  question,  but  when  the  matter  was 
going  to  be  settled  he  asked  me  to  act  as  arbitrator, 
but  he  gave  up  the  farm.  He  was  a nervous  man,  and 
he  would  not  go  to  law. 

2752.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  would  not  pay  the  increased 
rent  ? — No,  he  could  not  pay  it,  and  it  is  let  since  at 
£3  per  acre.  That  man’s  improvements  are  all  gone. 

2753.  Mi-.  Kavanagh. — Is  this  Mr.  Smith  your  Mr. 
Smith  1 — No,  he  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  who 
was  married  to  Lord  Dorchester’s  daughter.  I am 
not  up  in  the  question.  I cannot  vouch  for  it  at  all. 


Mr.  James 
Murphy. 


James  Murphy  examined. 


2754.  Baron  Dowse. — You  live  in  the  county 
Louth  ? — I do. 

2755.  And  you  are  a farmer  and  acorn  dealer  ? — Yes. 

2756.  What  town  do  you  live  near  1 — Dundalk. 

2757.  How  far  from  Dundalk  ? — Three  miles. 

2758.  South  of  Dundalk  1 — Yes. 

2759.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you! — I hold 
about  eighty-five  acres. 

2760.  Irish  acres  1 — Yes,  Irish. 

2761.  I believe  in  the  year  1855  you  purchased  the 
tenant-right  of  forty  acres  1 — Yes,  I did. 

2762.  It  was  held  under  Lord  Clermont !— Yes. 

2763.  How  much  an  acre  did  you  pay  for  it! — It 
cost  me  upwards  of  £20  an  acre. 

2764.  It  was  the  tenant-right  you  purchased  at  £20 
an  acre  1 — Yes. 

2765.  What  was  the  rent  1 — £2  an  acre. 

2766.  You  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  forty  acres 
at  £20  an  acre,  subject  to  a rent  of  £2  an  acre  under 
Lord  Clermont! — Yes. 

2767.  Is  tenant-right  recognised  on  Lord  Clermont’s 
estate  1 — Yes.  I hold  my  land  under  two  landlords — 
Lord  Clermont  and  Sir  Cavendish  Forster. 

2768.  Was  the  land  in  good  condition  when  you  got 
it? — No,  it  was  in  a most  wretched  condition — 
covered  with  rushes  and  water. 

2769.  I believe  you  built  a dwellinghouse  1 — Yes ; 
it  cost  me  over  £1,000. 

2770.  Did  you  get  a lease  1 — I got  a lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  of  the  house  and  three  acres.  Lord  Clermont 
could  not  give  more  than  twenty-one  years  for  the  faims. 

2771.  Then  having  purchased  originally  the  ten- 
ancy from  year  to  year,  you  got  a lease  for  ninety-nine 
years  for  the  house  and  three  acres,  and  for  the  balance 
a lease  for  twenty-one  years  1 — Yes. 

2772.  His  power  was  limited! — Yes,  it  was. 

2773.  He  would  have  given  you  more  if  he  could  I sup- 
pose!— He  would  have  given  me  1,000  years  if  he  could. 

2774.  Did  you  build  offices  too! — Yes. 

2775.  And  made  ditches  and  drained  the  land! — 
Yes,  I hold  about  eighty-five  acres  of  land  altogether. 
I purchased  the  tenant-right  of  every  acre  of  that 
except  two  and  a half  acres,  the  place  where  I was 
born,  and  which  I inherited  after  my  father’s  death. 

2776.  You  bought  another  portion  of  land  under 
Lord  Clermont  1 — Yes,  the  year  before  last. 

2777.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  1 — £20 
an  acre.  I gave  £600  to  the  tenants.  The  tenants 
were  ejected  for  non-payment  of.  rent,  and  although 
they  had  no  claim  upon  me  in  the  world,  I had  offered 
them  £600  a few  years  before  that.  They  held 
on,  and  were  ejected  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
after  being  expelled  from  the  farm  I gave  them  £600. 

2778.  Have  you  expended  any  money  on  that  farm  1 
— I have.  Every  acre  of  ldnd  I have  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  and  a half  acres  I was  born  on  cost 
me  over  £100  an  acre,  and  every  penny  of  that  was 
taken  out  of  my  office  or  place  of  business. 

2779.  And  put  into  the  land! — Yes,  and  put  into 
the  land.  Every  penny  was  taken  out  of  the  office  and 
expended  on  the  land.  I have  the  nicest  farm  now  per- 
haps in  Ireland. 

2780.  Are  the  thirty-two  acres  near  the  forty  acres  1 
— Yes. 

2781.  Have  you  a lease  of  that! — No,  I have  not. 


2782.  You  are  a tenant  from  year  to  year! — Yes. 
If  I had  an  offer  of  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  I 
would  not  take  it. 

2783.  Would  you  be  allowed  to  sell  the  tenant- 
right  of  that  1 — Yes,  Lord  Clermont  would  allow  me. 

2784.  Is  it  the  same  tenant-right  as  there  is  in 
Ulster  ? — Yes.  Allow  me  to  express  my  opinion.  I 
think  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
is  the  most  unjust  that  could  be  passed. 

2785.  Come  to  your  own  particulars  first,  because  I 
am  examining  you  from  information  supplied  by  your- 
self. In  I860  you  bought  some  land  under  Sir 
Cavendish  Foster  1 — Yes. 

2786.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that! — £20  anacre. 

2787.  Is  that  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  !—• It  is, 
and  he  is  a good  landlord. 

2788.  Does  he  recognise  tenant-right! — He  does. 
A tenant  is  never  disturbed  on  the  property.  Except 
myself  in  theneighbourhood  there  is  no  person  there  able 
to  buy  the  land,  for  the  people  inthe  country  are  broken. 

2789.  Would  the  compensation  afforded  by  the 
Land  Act  satisfy  you  1 — It  would  not. 

2790.  You  say  you  have  good  landlords ! — They  are 
the  two  best  landlords  in  Ireland  without  any  exception. 

2791.  You  said  something  about  the  land  laws  of 
Ireland  being  bad  1 — Yes. 

2792.  In  what  respect! — Either  of  my  landlords 
could  turn  me  out  at  six  months  notice  after  expend- 
ing £10,000  in  building,  draining,  and  fencing. 

2793.  Would  you  not  get  compensation  for  that?— 
It  is  hardly  worth  talking  of. 

2794.  Why! — Even  yourself,  Baron  Dowse,  would 
not  give  what  would  be  one-quarter  compensation, 
nor  would  any  of  the  barristers.  I would  not  get  one- 
fourth  compensation  for  what  I have  expended. 

2795.  I would  give  what  I thought  the  law  allowed 
me  ? — But  the  law  is  unjust  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland — the  most  unjust  ever  framed. 

2796.  How  would  you  frame  it  then?— We  want 
fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sales.  That  is 
what  we  Want,  and  we  must  get  it. 

2797.  By  constitutional  means? — Yes,  and  I think 
you  will  have  a rebellion  if  we  don’t  get  it.  I will 
tell  you  what  keeps  that  back.  We  are  depending  on 
the  present  Government,  thinking  they  will  do  some- 
thing in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  but  wait  till 
after  that.  There  never  was  so  much  pride,  poverty 
and  debt  in  Ireland  as  at  the  present  moment.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a man  in  Ireland  or 
out  of  it  has  done  more  for  the  tenant  farmers  in 
Louth  than  I did. 

2798.  You  would  not  turn  a man  out,  so  long  as  he 
pays  his  rent  ? — I would  not. 

2799. Howwould  you  get  the  rent  settled! — I would 
have  two  arbitrators,  and  they  could  select  an  umpire. 

2800.  How  long  would  you  let  the  rent  remain  at 
the  figure  they  agreed  upon  ? — I would  let  the  tenant 
sink  or  swim  at  that  rent.  When  you  have  changes, 
there  is  always  litigation. 

2801.  You  would  let  him  sell  the  land  for  what  it 

would  reasonably  bring,  and  not  turn  him  out  so  long 
as  he  pays  the  rent  ? — No.  ’ T 

2802.  Would  you  let  him  subdivide  ?— No,  i 
would  not. 

2803.  Or  sublet? — No,  I would  not. 
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3804.  You  would  take  c»e  that  he  would  use  his  2834.  Do  the  tenants  build  them!— No,  Lord  Sol  , last 
land  in  a husbandmanlike  manner  1— I would  let  him  Clermont  builds  them.  They  had  to  provide  stone  — 

use  it  as  lie  thinks  proper.  an(j  mortar  for  them.  \lr'  James 

2805.  Suppose  a man  let  the  land  run  so  low  that  2825.  Has  he  built  many  of  them  ?-He  has  about  ^ 
he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  out  of  it,  would  twenty. 

y°u  not  give  the  landlord  a control  over  itt-The  2826.  Does  he  make  improvements  on  the  estate 
landlord  mil  get  his  rent  and  if  the  tenant  is  not  able  0r  does  he  allow  the  tenants  to  make  them?— He 


to  pay,  somebody  else  will. 


Aonc  w i r . , , , §ave  tliem  slates  and  timber  up  to  the  time  his 

2806  Would  you  give  the  landlord  a veto  on  the  brother  was  put  out  for  Louth,  and  since  that  he  did 
sale  ? — Lord  Clermont  has  the  choice  of  a tenant.  In  not  give  any. 

last  season  there  was  a beautiful  farm  of  seventy-four  283f.  Chairman, — What  was  the.  date  of  that!— 
acres  sold  in  the  County  Louth,  tinder  a good  land-  1874 

lord— Colo'mlEortescue-— hi  my  neighbourhood.  The  2828.  Did  he  go  on  giying  them  after  the  Land 
tenant  got  £700  for  that  farm.  An  outsider  would  Act  passed?— He  did  indeed,  until  1874. 


have  given  £1,200  for  it,  but  Colonel  Fortescue  would  2i 
not  have  him.  that 

2807.  Was  this  a tenancy  from  year  to  year? — It  21 

was  a tenancy  from  year  to  year.  had 

2808.  Then  Colonel  Fortescue  exercised  the  right  of  had. 

appointing  the  party  to  purchase? — He  gave  it  to  a 2i 
tenant  in  preference  to  the  outsider.  2i 

2809.  Did  Colonel  Fortescue  think  he  was  giving  prov 

too  much  for  it  ? — No,  I think  not.  gent 

2810.  Now,  suppose  we  leave  Louth,  and  take  it  in  they 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  if  you  were  expe 


2829.  It  was  not  in  connexion  with  the  Land  Act 
that  he  ceased  to  give  the  slates  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

2830.  Baron  Dowse.— I believe  Lord  Clermont 
had  a new  valuation  of  the  property  made?— He 
had. 

2831.  That  is  about  twenty-eight  years  ago?— Yes. 

2832.  Did  he  pay  attention  to  the  tenants’  im- 
provements on  it?— No.  He  got  two  northern 

gentlemen,  and  they  were  told  to  value  the  land  as 
they  got  it.  They  came  to  my  farm,  and,  after 
expending  thousands  of  pounds  in  improving  it,  they 


planning  a general  law  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  would  valued  it  at  a certain  sum,  and  then  they  w°ent  to  l 
you  give  the  andlord  the  power  of  choosing  the  party  neighbour’s,  a poor  man,  with  five  acres  of  land  who 
to  whom  the  land  was  to  be  given?— No,  I would  let  had  never  made  any  improvements,  and  they  valued 
it  be  free  for  the  tenant.  ;+  k.  „„  i i, • -r  . , ' _ 


1 oom  v th  it  at  15s.  an  acre  less  than  mine.  I said  to  Lord 

f11LY°™d]f“hete1nant  hok\  at  a valued  Clermont  that  I would  not  pay  more  rent,  and  he 

rent,  and  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  disagreed,  you  said  that  I would  not  be  asked  to  pay  more 
would  let  the  tenant  remam  as  long  as  he  liked,  and  2833.  Then  that  15s.  an  acre  was  put  on  your 
laIofo  rmSan  _ ,YeS’ JUSt  S0‘  °™  improvements  ? — It  was. 

281m.  Would  that  settle  the  land  question  of  2834.  Chairman.— You  have  not  had  to  pay  it? 
Ireland?— les.  I am  not  for  a peasant  proprietor-  —No,  I would  go  out  on  the  road  this  moment 

ship,  except  a man  is  able  to  purchase.  It  would  be  before  I would  submit  to  any  landlord  raising  the 

wrong  lor  the  Government  to  make  the  landlords  sell,  rent  on  me.  After  paying  £8,000  or  £10  000  I 

all  m.jury.  would  not  submit  to  paying'that  additional  rent. 

2613.  Would  you  extend  it  to  any  man  who  had  2835.  Baron  Dowse— Every  man  is  not  so  in- 
the  money  ?— If  a man  can  buy  it  himself,  or  had  even  dependent  as  you  are? — I don’t  care.  I would  no 
a portion  of  the  money,  and  he  got  the  rest  from  the  out  on  the  road  first.  ° 


Government  under  Bright’s  clauses,  I would  extend  it  2836.  Mr.  Ka 

ask  you  to  pay  a 

2814.  You  think  he  should  be  afforded  facilities  1—  complaint  agains 
ae0s'  _ me  here  is  to  spes 

281o.  Would  you  approve  of  a general  scheme  of  2837.  Baron  ' 
peasant  proprietorship  ?— No,  I think  it  would  ruin  landlords  1— Yes. 


2836.  Mr.  Kavanagh— Lord  Clermont  did  not 
ask  you  to  pay  an  increased  rent? — No.  I have  no 
complaint  against  the  landlords,  but  what  brought 
me  here  is  to  speak  against  the  land  laws. 

2837.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  you  have  good 


° os? r11  i i . 2838.  But  you  don’t  know  how  long  you  may  have 

281b.  borne  people  say  that  it  would  satisfy  the  them  ?— I don’t  know. 

C°S  V would.nf.kave  & , 2839.  You  don’t  complain  of  the  landlords  ?-No. 

7'  i "r'T'rT^  it  would  prevent  the  rebellion  What  we  want  is  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and 
^ 16  W0UM  d°-  Wehave  free  sale-  That  is  what  we  want,  and  what  we 
?iert  faith  ni  the  present  Government,  iincigrejic  hopes  must  get  in  the  end.  The  country  is  on  the  verse 
Mr.  Gladstones  Ministry.  So  long  as  we  had  of  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  farmers  of  Louth  are 
Jemmy  Lowther  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  had  a badly  off  the  farmers  elsewhere  are  worse  off. 
"S?"  rpf  C0^ry-  - Tr  There  is  not  a better  cultivated  county  in  Ireland. 

-618.  I he  O Conor  Don— How  would  a peasant  2840.  And  still  the  farmers  are  badly  off'?— Yes 


ir.  Gladstones  Ministry.  So  long  as  we  had  of  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  farmers  of  Louth  are 

Jemmy  Lowther  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  had  a badly  off  the  farmers  elsewhere  are  worse  off. 

7?“  rpf  coa^ry'  __  There  is  not  a better  cultivated  county  in  Ireland. 

, " . ; The  9 Conor  Don— How  would  a peasant  2840.  And  still  the  farmers  are  badly  off?— Yes, 
TV16,  country?— I say  it  would  be  they  are  as  bad  as  could  be.  Some  of  the  largest  farmers 
,mjRst  tofc  hndlorfs.  in  Louth  and  Meath,  if  their  debts  wore  psfi,  could  not 

-_*L , . I ,on  Dowse.— —Y  ou  don  t say  that  a peasant  havea  hoof  or  horn  on  their  land.  There  is  a man  in  Meath 

P oo anwh  A>nUlned  cc^ry?— No.  I know— the  largest  grazier  and  the  best  feeder  in  it.  A 

the  D°>r,THe  SaId  ? w?uld  ruin  few  years  aS°  a firm  ui  Liverpool  used  to  stock  his  land 

xne  cmmtry  ?— No,  it  would  rum  the  landlords.  I for  him.  The  banks  and  salesmasters  have  also  stocked 

o ua  sooner  have  ten  acres  of  land,  and  manage  it  the  lands  in  Meath  for  years.  This  man  found  that  he 

wui,  man  nave  100  that  would  master ■-  ... 


9691  -p was  not  getting  justice  from  the  people  in  Liverpool,  in 

arp  it  ‘ ai'on  Dowse— In  yoiir  part  of  the  world,  the  sale  of  the  cattle,  and  he  sent  some  cattle  to  Dublin  to 

I^W  high  ?— No,  they  are  not  high  at  all.  be  sold.  What  was  the  result  ? A few  days  afterwards 
Thp  f t • r 1S- the  besfc  cultlvatec1  county  in  Ireland,  there  was  an  execution  for  £20,000  put  in  against  him. 

r ?f;Ye  yo»  an  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  2841.  Hoivdid  lie  owe  tliott-He  oral  that  to 
is  1 + d might  say  that  if  I had  all  the  money  that  the  firm  in  Liverpool. 

me  m country,  I could  fill  a hushel  ivith  2843.  That  is  for  advances  against  cattle  4-Yes. 

I was  ff-n^aS  on  taeir  edges.  That  was  for  seed  corn  2843.  And  there  was  a balance  in  their  favour  to  that 
989§17S  f ’ and  putting  my  name  on  bills.  amount? — Yes.  Themoment  that  theyfpund  he  had  sent 

or  fliiM  ’ re,  . e improvements  made  by  the  landlord  cattle  to  a Dublin  salesmaster  they  sent  the  execution, 
the  imn  enant  in  y°u  cQunty  ? — Don’t  you  know  all  Grazing  in  Meath  has  been  broken  this  ton  years. 

Lord  Lyove®a<mt8  are  made  by  the  tenants  in  Ireland.  2844.  It  was  not  the  Land  Act  that  did  that? 

timber  l’?ed  *°.  §*ve  the  tenants  slates  and  No,  it  was  nothing  but  the  bad  times.  The  price 

represent^1  f T Gi  nS  bl0tIler  WaS  put  0Ut  of  tlle  of  0atS  tbis  year  wil1  1)6  fr°m  6d.  to  9 cl.  The 
2890  im011  Louth.  . Americans  will  ruin  us. 

Clermont  do  the  labourers’  cottages  .?— Lord  2845.  If  I were  going  to  pay  for  feeding  oats  I 

es'  would  pay  double  that? — I could  send  you  up  some 

P 2 


2843.  And  there  was  a balance  in  their  favour  to  that 


9099  . 0 ancl  *or  putting  my  name  on  bills.  amount? — Yes.  Themoment  that  theyfpund  he  had  sent 

or  fliiM  ’ re,  . e improvements  made  by  the  landlord  cattle  to  a Dublin  salesmaster  they  sent  the  execution, 
the  imn  enant  in  y°u  county  ? — Don’t  you  know  all  Grazing  in  Meath  has  been  broken  this  ten  years. 

Lmvl  lfovemonl®  are  made  by  the  tenants  in  Ireland.  2844.  It  was  not  the  Land  Act  that  did  that? 

HI  Glermont  used  to  sive  the  tenants  sln.tM  fowl  No  it.  rm.tRi.-m-  Trnt  tins.  1-v.rl  t;«„m  mi, 
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Sept.  7,  1880. 

Mr.  James 
Murphy. 


at  15s.  a barrel.  That  is  old  oats.  6 d.  to  9c?.  will  be 
the  average  price  this  year. 

2846.  Haven’t  you  got  a very  good  harvest  ? — Yes, 
j-.TmnTc  God,  since  we  got  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party 
we  have  got  good  weather. 

2847.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Does  that  account  for 
the  lowness  of  the  price  of  oats? — Yes,  Providence  is 
pleased  with  the  change  I hope. 

2848.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? 

No.  I am  sorry  to  say  the  potatoes  are  going 

very  fast  indeed.  I have  ten  acres  of  potatoes.  Our 


prospects  are  not  at  all  so  good  as  people  thought. 
Even  the  “Champions”  are  not  doing  well.  I got 
the  seed  of  them  from  Scotland  last  year. 

2849.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  tubers  going 
too? — Yes,  the  stalks  are  like  sticks.  They  are 
nothing  like  what  we  expected.  As  for  the  ‘ ‘Flounders” 
three-fourths  of  them  are  gone.  I have  nothing  more 
to  say,  but  I cannot  impress  upon  you  too  much  the 
poverty  of  the  country  and  the  injustice  of  the  law 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Dowling. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dowling  exammed. 


2850.  The  O’ConorDon.— You  were  formerly  a land 
agent? — Yes. 

2851.  And  are  now  a landed  proprietor  ?— ' Yes. 

2852.  And  as  land  agent  you  sold  some  land  to 
tenants  under  the  Bright’s  clauses? — Yes. 

2853.  Would  you  give  the  Commissioners  the  result 
of  your  experience  in  respect  to  those  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act? — The  sales  that  I made  were  the  first 
made  under  the  amended  Land  Act.  I endeavoured 
to  affect  them  under  the  Land  Act  as  it  stood,  but  I 
found  the  difficulties  too  great. 

2854.  Would  you  explain  the  difference? — In  the 
original  state  of  the  Land  Act  you  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  Under  the  amended 
Land  Act  the  power  of  entering  into  a contract  existed 
outside  the  Court  under  the  Bright  clauses. 

2855.  These  sales  you  made  were  not  made  through 
the  Landed  Estates  Court?— No,  outside  the  Court. 

2856.  You  are  one  of  the  very  few  who  effected 
sales  outside  the  Court?— I was  the  first  in  Ireland 
who  did  so.  In  fact  I was  told  the  difficulties  were 
insurmountable,  but  I did  not  find  them  so.  I found 
that  with  the  wall  to  do  it  that  the  clauses  were  very 
favourable  for  the  creation  of  proprietors.  There  were 
twenty  tenants  who  purchased  their  holdings  to  the 
extent  of  £11,426  in  the  case  I allude  to. 

2857.  Where  was  the  property  situate? — In  the 
county  of  Tipperary. 

2858.  Who  was  the  landlord? — Mr.  Thomas  Beale 
Brown.  He  is  a relative  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
Li  fact  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  property. 

2859.  In  that  case  was  the  whole  of  the  estate  sold 
to  the  tenants? — The  entire  estate  was  not  sold. 
There  was  a proviso  in  the  Act  which  I endeavoured 
to  avail  myself  of,  enabling  an  outsider,  where  the 
tenants  purchased  four-fifths,  to  come  in  and  purchase 
remaining  one-fifth,  and  to  receive  from  the  Board  half 
the  purchase-money  at  the  same  rate.  A purchaser  came 
forward  to  buy  one-fifth,  but  the  present  Chief  Justice 
May,  who  was  at  that  time  counsel  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  advised  that  it  could  not  be  done  as  the  sale 
to  the  outsider  was  not  made  simultaneously  with  the 
sale  to  the  tenant.  He  argued  that  the  words  of  the 
Act  were  that  where  a proprietor  was  unwilling  to 
sell  a part,  but  was  willing  to  sell  the  entire,  that  in 
that  case  one-fifth  might  be  sold  to  an  outsider,  pro- 
vided the  tenants  agreed  to  buy  four-fifths  of  the  estate 
but  that  in  this  instance  the  proprietor  did  not  show  any 
unwillingness  to  sell  part,  for  that  he  had  completed 
the  contractsfor  sale  with  the  tenantsbefore  the  outsider 
came  in.  and  accordingly  the  Board  refused  to  complete 
the  sale  to  the  outsider.  A good  deal  of  correspondence 
took  place,  but  the  result  was  that  that  sale  to  the 
outsider  fell  through. 

2860.  Did  the  outsider  then  give  up  the  bargam? — 
No. 

2861.  Did  he  purchase  without  getting  a loan? — 
Yes,  a purchase  was  made  then.  In  fact  I became 
the  purchaser  myself.  To  enable  the  tenants  to  pur- 
chase I purchased  myself  outside  the  clause  altogether. 

2862.  This  portion  that  you  purchased  in  that  way, 
was  it  mixed  up  or  quite  disconnected  from  the  hold- 
ings sold  to  the  tenants?— Several  of  the  holdings  of 
the  tenants  were  annexed,  but  some  were  not.  The 


sale  was  so  effected  that  if  I had  not  a very  great 
interest  in  closing  the  matter  it  would  leave  the  residue 
of  the  estate  in  a very  undesirable  state  for  purchase. 

2863.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  these  Bright’s 
clauses  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  difficulty  of  a 
serious  nature. 

2864.  Where  all  the  tenants  are  not  willing  to 
purchase  ? — When  all  the  tenants  are  not  willing  to 
purchase  no  landlord  will  be  willing  to  sell  a piece  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  property. 

2865.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that?— 
Well,  I don’t  think  that  you  could  with  justice  to  the 
landlord,  and  taking  altogether  the  interests  of  the 
country,  I don’tthink  they  would  be  advanced  byisolated 
sales  to  tenants. 

2866.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a general  pur- 
chase by  the  tenants? — Well,  not  exactly  an  isolated 
purchase.  If  three  or  four  tenants  bought,  I think 
the  landlord  might  find  it  his  interest  to  sell.  I may 
tell  you  that  I was  personally  aware  that  when  Lord 
Derby  was  selling  his  estate  in  this  country,  a very 
large  number  of  the  tenants  proposed  to  purchase,  and 
I suppose  on  principle,  Lord  Derby  did  not  accede  to 
their  proposal,  but  he  might  have  realized  far  more 
money  by  sales  to  the  tenants  than  what  he  did  by  his 
sale  to  an  individual. 

2867.  Would  he,  then,  have  got  a purchaser  for  the 
residue  ? — Well,  even  if  he  sold  to  the  tenants  who 
were  willing  to  buy,  I believe  he  would  have  realized 
more  money  than  he  realized  by  the  single  sale. 

2868.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Works,  from 
public  funds,  should  advance  money  to  outsiders  to 
purchase  under  such  circumstances  as  that  estate  was 
in  when  you  became  the  purchaser  ? — I do  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable — that  is,  assuming  that  the  pro- 
tion  of  the  estate  to  be  sold  was  not  in  the  occupation 
of  tenants. 

2869.  But,  if  it  were  in  the  occupation  of  tenants, 
what  would  you  do  with  it  when  the  tenants  were  un- 
able to  purchase  ? — I would  be  most  unwilling  to  have 
an  outsider  come  in,  because  I don’t  think  that 
would  be  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Without  pointing  a remedy,  I would  object  to  that 
altogether.  In  fact,  it  would  be  assisting  to  create  a 
smaller  class  of  proprietors  than  that  we  now  have, 
which  is  undesirable. 

2870.  You  think  that  the  outsider  should  purchase 
the  whole  estate,  without  any  of  the  tenants  getting 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing? — No.  You  asked  me 
as  regards  a particular  portion. 

2871.  I ask,  supposing  a considerable  number 
of  the  tenants,  as  in  this  case,  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase, and  a certain  number  of  others  were  not  wil  - 
ing  to  purchase,  or  were  unable  to  purchase — would 
you  approve  of  an  advance  being  made  to  an  outsider 
to  purchase  the  portion  of  which  the  tenants  were  no 
able  to  become  the  owners,  in  order  to  facilitate  e 
sale  to  the  others  ? — I certainly  would  approve  of  t a > 
provided  the  sale  to  the  outsider  had  conditions  im- 
posed upon  it — such  conditions  as  would  give  secun  , 
of  tenure  to  those  remaining  tenants. 

2872.  What  conditions  would  you  impose  upon  the 
person  so  assisted  to  purchase  ? — If  there  was  a rea 
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sonably  fair  rent  paid  by  those  tenants,  I would  give 
them  very  long  leases  before  completion  of  such  sale. 

2873.  You  say  here  in  the  paper  you  handed  in 
that  you  propose  sixty  years  leases  ! — I take  sixty 
years  as  the  lowest  limit.  A great  many  landlords  I 
am  aware  of  would  not  object,  with  a fair  rent,  to  give 
a longer  period  to  their  tenants. 

2874.  How  would  you  fix  the  rent — how  would  you 
determine  whether  it  was  a fair  rent  or  not  ! — I would, 
in  the  first  instance,  try  to  have  a mutual  arrangement 
made  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  If  they 
disagreed,  I apprehend  there  would  be  very  great  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  at  the  outset ; but  I would 
allow  a controlling  power  for  arbitration  on  the  part  of 
the  County  Chairman,  and  have  his  decision  final ; 
or  if  not  final,  .that  a periodical  sitting  would  be 
held  of  two  or  three  county  chairmen,  who  would 
form  a court  of  appeal,  and  thus  limit  expense,  and 
determine  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  In  rent 
arrangements,  I do  not  look  at  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord  as  entering  on  equal  terms.  I have  observed 
those  dealings  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  very  closely 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I say  that  the 
tendency  is  for  tenants  to  proffer  greater  rents  than 
they  would  be  justified  in  doing  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  ; and  the  result  is  that  many  pru- 
dent landlords  are  obliged  to  refuse  them,  and  to  take 
better  men  at  lower  rents. 

2875.  As  to  this  proposal  about  the  County  Chair- 
men settling  the  rents,  would  you  apply  that  to  all 
tenancies  in  Ireland,  whether  they  were  purchasing' 
under  the  Bright  clauses  or  not  1 — I take  the  tenor  of 
the  question  to  apply  to  tenants  whom  I would  give 
security  to  under  any  form  of  lease. 

2876.  Would  you  confine  this  to  tenants  under  a 
person  who  had  been  assisted  by  the  State  to 
become  purchasers  1 — My  answer  will  apply  generally 
to  all  tenancies  in  Ireland  at  present  if  mutual  arrange- 
ment fails. 

2877.  You  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  all  tenan- 
cies!— I would. 

2878.  Do  you  think  the  County  Court  judges  would 
be  very  competent  persons  to  form  a right  opinion  as 
to  the  letting  value  of  any  land  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ! 
—Well,  the  County  Court  judges  are  generally  pro- 
moted, being  lawyers  of  great  experience,  and  their 
duties  bring  them  into  land  dealings  every  day. 
I think  that  is  the  best  available  resource  for  the  ar- 
bitration of  rents.  I don’t  see  that  you  could  ever 
have  a solution  of  the  difficulty  by  a jury  of  land- 
owners,  or  by  a jury  of  tenants,  or  a combination  of 
both. 

2879.  Would  you  have  any  revaluation  of  those 
rents  when  once  fixed! — I object  to  periodical  valua- 
tion of  rents,  for  the  very  strong  reason  that  if  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  tenant  anticipates  a revaluation, 
for  his  own  protection  as  to  the  future — the  tendency 
might  be  for  the  tenant  to  run  down  the  land.  By  run- 
ning it  down  I mean  not  to  treat  the  land  in  a husband- 
manlike  manner,  because  the  state  of  the  land  at  the 
time  of  the  valuation  would  in  a measure  determine 
the  rents — at  least  in  the  first  instance  it  would  have 
its  effects. 

2880.  Once  the  rent  is  fixed  you  would  say  it  should 
be  fixed  for  ever  1 — I don’t  see  how,  looking  at  the  Irish 
land  laws  and  their  effects,  you  could  do  better  than 
fix  it  once  for  all. 

2881.  And  convert  the  landlord  into  being  the  owner 
of  a mere  rentcharge  1 — I would  go  farther.  As  regards 
the  rent  certainly  it  would  be  a rentcharge,  but  I pro- 
pose to  give  more  control  to  owners  than  the  mere 
receipt  of  rents. 

2882.  What  control  would  you  give ! — The  control 
os  to  the  fair  working  of  the  estate.  I think  it  desirable 
that  the  landlords  should  exercise  some  control  as  re- 
gards the  management  of  farms,  because  a very  idle 
tenant  might  depreciate  the  absolute  value  of  the 
land  very  quickly,  but  I would  give  the  landlord  control 
over  that.  An  idle  tenant  might  also  produce  cir- 
cumstances from  his  own  improvidence  so  as  to  oblige 
him  to  give  up  the  land,  or  to  ruin  his  family.  Then 


I would  give  the  landlord  a control  as  to  that  to  a cer- 
tain extent. 

2883.  And  you  would  not  allow  subdivision!-  T 
would  limit  it  to  such  subdivision  as  a farmer  might 
live  on  with  his  family  in  safety  and  comfort. 

2884.  What  number  of  acres  would  you  say  1 — I 
think  that  a man  could  live  on  a farm  of  twenty  Irish 
acres  at  present  at  a fair  rent. 

2885.  What  do  you  think  of  Griffith’s  valuation  a3 
a standard  for  letting  1 — I don’t  think  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion is  a fair  standard  to  go  by.  At  the  present  time, 
all  persons  dealing  in  land  assume  that  Griffith’s 
valuation  is  the  standard  to  ■ measure  by,  and  the 
common  habit  in  this  country  is  to  add  twenty-five  per 
cent,  to  Griffith’s  valuation.  Well,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  the  directions 
may  have  been  given  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  valua- 
tors going  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  formula  depended  on  the  capacity  of  the 
men  who  were  examining  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  various  things  taken  into  account  when  settling  the 
valuation.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the  soil  is  exa- 
mined as  to  its  suitability  for  tillage  or  grazing — its 
contiguity  to  towns,  and  market  towns  particularly, 
is  taken  into  account.  They  examine  into  its  then 
state  of  tillage,  or  the  condition  in  which  the  tenant 
has  it,  and  I believe  that  those  men  representing 
Griffith  were  in  no  small  degree  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  rent  paid.  It  is  a question,  I know  myself 
rrom  experience,  that  is  always  asked  as  regards  the 
rent.  I will  show  you  a case — perhaps  an  important 
case — elucidating  what  I mean  in  regard  to  Griffith’s 
valuation.  I think  it  was  in  1852  that  Griffith’s 
valuation  was  made.  In  citing  this  case,  I do  so  from 
its  peculiarity,  and  not  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
Griffith’s  valuation  is,  in  general,  so  uncertain  a guide, 
as  from  various  causes  in  some  cases  it  is  a tolerably 
fair  standard ; whilst  in  others  it  is  considered  exces- 
sive, and  such  is  my  experience.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  I believe  a new  valuation  of  Ireland  is  indis- 
pensable. 

2886.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1852  1— Well,  I call 
it  the  valuation  of  1852.  Now,  I take  a small  fee- 
simple  estate,  which  was  then  valued  by  Griffith. 
The  extent  of  it  was  about  600  acres,  roughly.  It  was 
then  valued  at  £S0  a year.  A few  years  after — per- 
haps two  yeans  after  being  valued — it  was  sold  through 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  ior  £600.  Three  years  after, 
that  same  land  having  been  materially  improved — 
vastly  improved  by  the  then  proprietor — it  sold  for 
£3,000.  The  second  proprietor  improved  it  by  a very 
large  outlay,  erecting  farm  buildiixgs  and  other  things 
— so  that  the  land  is  now  paying  £250  a year,  and 
was  bought  by  present  owner  for  £4,500.  It  is 
in  the  possession  of  three  tenants,  who  seven  years 
ago,  paid  £1,850  for  the  possessioix  to  a former 
tenant  paying  the  same  rent.  It  is  paying,  as  I 
said,  £250  a year,  aixd  its  valuation  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  continues  at  £80.  They  naturally  now  point 
to  that  when  agitation  is  rife,  and  they  say,  “ Look 
at  the  contrast  between  our  rent  and  our  valuation,” 
ignoring  the  fact  that  that  increased  value  was  en- 
tirely put  on  it  by  the  outlay  of  the  landlord. 

2887.  But  you  speak  of  farm  buildings  being 
erected.  Are  they  not  added  to  the  valuation! — 
Nothing  has  been  added  since  the  first  valuation. 

2888.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Yaluation,  and  it  is  the  law,  that  all  build- 
ings are  valued  every  year,  and  if  new  buildings  be 
erected,  or  any  old  ones  improved,  that  an  alteration 
of  the  valuation  will  take  place  in  consequence  of 
that  1 — Well,  1 cannot  see  for  the  life  of  me  that  any 
change  was  ever  made  as  regards  the  valuation  here. 
But  I come  to  the  point  as  regards  the  value.  These 
three  tenants  agreed  to  buy  their  holdings  under  the 
Bright  clauses.  They  signed  contracts  for  purchasing 
at  twenty  years  of  the  present  rent — twenty  times 
£250  a year.  The  Board. of  Works,  having  the  appli- 
cation before  them,  took  up  the  valuation  and  said  : — 
“ Here  is  a sale  made  of  a piece  of  land  measuring  so 
much,  but  its  valuation  is  but  £80  a year.  We  there- 
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fore  decline  to  make  an  advance  as  empowered  by  the 
Act.”  That  rule  was  applied  in  other  cases,  but  not 
with  such  a large  discrepancy  between  the  rent  and 
the  valuation.  Mr.  Ball  Greene  was  empowered  to 
revalue  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  sale,  and  his 
value  in  1873  or  1874 — about  the  end  of  1S73 — of 
that  same  land  was  £231  a year. 

2SS9.  Where  is  that  land  situated  ? — In  the  county 
Tipperary,  within  seven  miles  of  the  Limerick  Junc- 
tion. In  that  case  you  see  here  Griffith’s  valuation 
standing  at  £80  a year.  The  rent  stands  at  £250  a 
year,  and  the  recent  valuation  made  by  Mr.  Ball 
Greene  is  £231  a year. 

2890.  That  shows  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  valuation  made  so  many  years  ago  and  the  present 
letting  value  1 — Yes,  in  this  particular  case. 

2891.  Is  tenant-right  then  allowed  on  that  pro- 
perty 1 — Well,  when  we  speak  of  tenant-right,  I know 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  it  is  rather  confounding. 
There  was  a lease  held  by  the  previous  tenant,  and  for 
the  residue  of  the  interest  in  the  lease — which  is  some- 
what equivalent  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right — for  the  re- 
sidue of  the  lease  thesemenpaid£l,850  to  former  tenant. 

2892.  Was  the  lease  a long  one? — For  two  lives. 
One  I think  has  expired  since,  and  one  is  in  existence. 
Well,  to  show  the  fairness  of  the  value  made  by 
Mr.  Ball  Greene,  the  Board  of  Works  offered  to  lend 
two-thirds  of  twenty  years  purchase  of  the  valuation, 
which  was  almost  identical  with  the  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase-money. 

2893.  So  the  tenants  in  that  case  were  able  to  get 
the  advance  and  to  purchase  their  holdings? — But 
they  did  not  do  so.  Having  security  in  their  holdings, 
they  came  to  a resolution  to  continue  as  tenants,  and 
not  to  exhaust  their  capital,  and  I must  say  I have 
not  found  a very  general  desire  on  the  part  of  tenants 
to  became  proprietors  even  at  fair  prices  for  their  hold- 
ings, especially  where  the  rent  is  reasonable  and  the 
landlord  just.  The  way  that  the  other  sale  was  car- 
ried out  was  this.  When  I came  to  deal  with  the 
£11,426  worth  of  property,  very  few  of  the  tenants 
had  money  to  make  up  the  one-third  of  the  purchase 
money.  I applied  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  showed  that  these  tenants  being  made 
proprietors,  each  year  made  them  better  security,  and 
if  the  Bank  advanced  them  a portion  of  the  one-third 
that  the  repayment  would  be  certain.  The  directors 
agreed  to  advance  the  money  to  those  I recommended. 
They  advanced  a large  portion  of  the  one-third,  and  I 
find  that  the  majority  of  the  tenants  have  been  punc- 
tually discharging  their  liability  to  the  Bank,  and  also 
paying  their  charges  to  the  Boai’d  of  W orlcs. 

2894.  But  they  were  unable,  I presume,  to  give  the 
bank  any  security  upon  the  ' land  ? — There  was  no 
security  upon  the  land — it  was  personal  security. 

2895.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a great  drawback 
in  the  present  Act — that  they  cannot  give  security  on 
the  land? — 1 think  not;  for,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
securities  are  taken  on  the  land,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
behind  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  not- 
withstanding the  Board  of  Works’  conveyance  debar- 
ring it. 

2896.  How  is  that  done  ? — Like  any  ordinary  charge. 

2897.  But  would  not  that,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Works’  rule,  confiscate  the  land  to  the  Board  of 
Works? — If  the  strict  letter  of  the  conveyance  was 
followed  it  would  confiscate  it,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  has  not  been,  whether  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Board  of  Works  I don’t  know,  except  perhaps  in 
an  isolated  case. 

2898.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  keep  up  a system 
which,  as  you  show  now,  is  defeated  underhand — do 
you  think  it  desirable  to  keep  up  that  rule;  that  no 
charge  shall  be  made  on  the  land  subordinate  to  the 
Board  of  Works’  charge  ? — I think  it  would  be  unjust 
to  the  tenants  to  debar  them  from  assisting  themselves, 
for  this  reason,  that  while  each  year  decreases  their 
liability  to  the  Board  of  Works,  so  in  proportion  is  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  security  they  hold.  If  the  Board 
of  Works  lend  £100,  and  that  they  had  full  security  for 
£100,  in  two  years’  time,  when  there  is  but  £90  due, 


they  have  a first  charge  on  the  land  for  £100,  and  so 
on  till  it  runs  .down  to  £10.  Well,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  debar  a tenant  from  assisting  himself  even  in 
adverse  times  for  thirty-five  years. 

2899.  When  the  Board  of  Works’  charge  is  a first 
charge,  you  think  the  Board  of  Worl;s  has  no  right  to 
look  further,  and  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  borrowing 
money  on  a secondary  charge  ? — Well,  I believe  it  was 
the  desire  and  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act 
to  raise  the  tenants  into  a position  of  independence 
and  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  very  slow,  I think 
to  encourage  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  very  undesirable 
unless  in  rare  cases. 

2900.  You  have  shown  that  it  cannot  be  prevented 
and  that  it  is  still  being  done  in  spite  of  the  warning 
of  the  Board  of  Works? — I am  aware  of  two  cases 
which  are  now  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  out  of  the 
number  of  sales  I have  before  me.  The  tenants  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  Bright  Clauses  were  twenty 
in  number.  In  two  cases  I found  that  where  the  men 
had  got  extra  loans,  the  persons  who  made  the  loans  to 
them  had  tripped  them  up.  A very  famous  money-lender 
in  Dublin,  who  charges  20  to  40  per  cent.,  has  got  hold 
of  one  of  them,  and  his  holding  is  being  plunged  into  the 
market  xinder  adverse  circumstances,  notwithstanding 
the  conveyance  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  second 
case  is  similarly  operated  upon  by  a building  society, 
which,  with  their  eyes  open,  lent  the  money  under  cir- 
cumstances, I think,  most  unfavourable  to  the  tenant. 

2901.  You  don’t  know  what  action  the  Board  of 
Works  -will  take  with  regard  to  it  ? — I do.  For  some 
years  I have  been  watching  the  operation  of  the  land 
sales  in  other  places  as  well  as  this  one.  I went  to 
a solicitor  l’ecently  to  find  how  this  man  got  into 
difficulties.  I found  that  the  purchaser  actually  lodged 
the  deed  that  he  held  from  the  Boai’d  of  Works  as 
collateral  security,  and  as  soon  as  the  bills  that  the 
deed  was  given  to  secure  came  to  maturity,  and  were 
dishonoured,  so  soon  did  the  holder  of  the  deed  turn 
round,  seiwe  a writ,  and  mark  judgment,  and  there 
are  proceedings  pending  to  sell  the  estate  at  present  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court.  An  intimation  was  given 
to  the  Boai’d  ol  Works,  as  I myself  saw  a letter  from 
the  Board  of  Works  sanctioning  the  sale  of  that  tenant’s 
holding  to  get  in  their  arrears  and  loan. 

2902.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  did  not  try  to  confiscate 
the  holding  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

2903.  Baron  Dowse. — “Forfeit”  is  the  word  in 
the  Act.  “ Confiscate  ” is  a strong  word  ? — Yes. 

2904.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  since  that  enabling  the  Board  of  Works 
instead  of  forfeiting  the  land  to  sell  it  ? — I am  quite 
aware  of  that.  I think  the  occasions  for  putting  such 
powers  in  force  will  be  very  few,  for  my  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  under  very  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  and  not  occasioned  in  any  way 
by  his  purchase,  every  tenant  who  has  purchased 
has  improved  in  his  condition.  Every  holding  I ever 
saw  belonging  to  a purchaser  has  been  materially  and 
substantially  improved. 

2905.  Chairman. — What  are  the  sizes  of  the  hold- 
ings you  speak  of? — The  smallest  holding  in  the  lot 
was  one  of  six  Irish  acres.  This  is  an  exceptional 
case.  The  poor  man  who  occupied  it  said  to  me 
“ Will  you  assist  me,  an  humble  man,  with  a large 
industrious  family,  to  be  what  bigger  men  have  a mind 
to  be.”  I said  I had  not  the  slightest  objection.  The 
largest  holding  is  160  acres.  This  man  with  the  six 
acres  was  made  a proprietor  by  me. 

2906.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  he  made  any  im- 
provements 1—  He  has  indeed.  He  has  built  a house, 
and  has  drained  his  land  and  fenced  it.  He  has  chil- 
dren National  school  teachers.  I never  saw  such  a 
change  in  any  man  in  my  life. 

2907.  Chairman. — You  said  that  you  would  confine 
the  size  of  the  holdings  to  twenty  acres  ? — I said  that 
if  I allowed  subdivisions  of  the  tenants’  holdings,  not 
under  the  Bright  clauses,  I would  say  twenty  acres. 
I was  asked  whether  I would  confine  the  landlord  to 
being  a mere  chargeant  upon  the  lands.  I say  I would 
not  make  him  merely  a chargeant  in  the  receipt  of 
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rents,' but  I would  give  him  control  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State. 

2908.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — So  far  as  your  ex- 
perience of  the  Bright  clauses  is  concerned,  would  you 
suggest  any  amendment  in  them,  or  are  they  working 
well  as  it  is  ? — I don’t  think  they  are  working  as  well 
as  they  ought.  I know  there  is  a very  strong  feeling 
amongst  the  tenant  class,  and  amongst  the  community 
generally,  that  in  consequence  of  the  annual  reduction 
of  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Work  increasing  their 
security,  a larger  portion  of  the  purchase-money  might 
with  safety  be  advanced — say  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths.  In  this  view  I fully  concur — I consider  at 
least  three-fourths  might  be  safely  advanced  where  the 
price  of  holding  is  not  excessive. 

2909.  Would  you  advance  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase-money— no  matter  what  the  purchase-money  was? 
—As  I understand  the  Board  of  Works  have  fixed  a 
rule  of  their  own,  that  they  will  not  advance  two- 
thirds  in  every  case  unless  the  security  be  adequate. 

2910.  They  make  the  full  advance  of  two-thirds  of 
the  valuation  ? — They  do  not  make  a valuation  unless 
requested  to  do  so,  because  if  I remember  rightly  the 
Act  says,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  advance  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  price,  if  satisfied  with  the 
security. 

2911.  They  take  as  a rule  Griffith’s  valuation,  do 
they  not? — Generally,  unless  in  a special  case  like 
that  which  I already  cited. 

2912.  Where  Griffith’s  valuation  is  obviously  very 
much  under  the  value,  as  in  that  case  they  make  a 
special  valuation  by  an  officer  of  the  Valuation  Office 
—and  give  the  advance  upon  that  sum,  calculating  a 
certain  number  of  years’  purchase  ? — Yes ; though 
making  it,  they  make  the  owners  pay  for  the  valuation. 

2913.  What  I wanted  to  ask  was — do  you  approve 
of  that  system,  or  would  you  suggest  that  they  ought 
in  all  cases  to  give  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
actual  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  purchase? — I 
would  be  slow  to  adopt  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  there  might,  through  a needy  seller  or  dis- 
honest buyer,  be  collusion,  and  I would  not  leave  the 
case  open,  although  it  is  a thing  that  might  never  occur. 

2914.  Are  you  aware  of  any  shortcomings  in  the 
working  of  the  Land  Act  that  you  would  like  to  place 
before  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes.  The  Land  Act 
appeared  to  me  to  be  framed  with  the  view  of  drawing 
closer  kindly  feelings  between  landlords  and  tenants ; 
but  I think  very  much  of  that  has  been  frustrated 
in  dealings  since  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  and  I 
have  no  earthly  doubt  that  it  partly  arises  from  the 
fact  that  many  so  lawyers  in  Ireland  have  become 
agents.  I cannot  say  lawyers,  but  solicitors,  who 
have  exercised  their  brains  to  frame  leases,  and  they 
have  framed  leases  that  are  almost  a nullity  as  regards 
protection  to  the  tenants. 

2915.  Do  you  think  that  the  Land  Act  has  led  to 
the  making  of  leases  more  generally  than  before  ? — 

No  doubt  of  it,  but  in  many  cases  the  tenants  owing  to 
the  difficulties  created  by  covenants  in  the  leases, 
prefer  to  live  with  total  insecurity,  than  to  have  a 
partial  security,  or  worse  than  a partial  security  under 
such  leases.  I never  scarcely  knew  a thirty-one  years’ 
lease  framed  or  executed,  that  this  covenant  does  not 
come  in — chat  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy 
shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  claim  of  any  kind 
whatever  for  compensation  or  otherwise,  under  any 
clause  of  the  Land  Act,  nor  shall  he  be  at  liberty  to 
uiake  any  deduction  whatever  for  roads  measured  on 
ms  holding,  nor  for  any  part  of  the  county-cess.  I 
uever  knew  a case  since  the  passing  of  .the  Land  Act, 
where  half  the  county-cess  has  been  allowed  under  any 
new  lease.  It  is  usual  in  the  holdings  in  Ireland,  to 
measure  the  county-roads  on  the  farms,  and  they  con- 
mue  to  be  measured  on  the  farms,  and  the  way  that 

is  got  over  is  this.  Instead  of  taking  the  acreable 
x ent  of  the  farm,  or  an  acreable  rent,  it  is  very 
°?!™J  sefc  out,  so  many  acres  at  so  much  rent, 
i . , “ a tenant  is  coming  into  new  occupation  of 

ana  does  he  not  know  that  is  the  case  1—  He  does,  but 

has  no  option  whatever.  Owing  to  the  great  com- 
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petition  for  land  in  the  country  a man  brings  all  the 
influence  he  can  to  bear  on  the  landlord  to  get  a farm. 
If  he  fails  in  getting  a piece  of  land  he  may  be  half  his 
life  after  that  without  getting  another  opportunity  to 
, do  so,  and  he  is  willing  to  enter  into  a bargain,  even 
against  his  own  interests,  through  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

2917.  Suppose  the  roads  were  excluded,  would  it 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  landlord  or  agent  to  add 
more  to  the  rent  ? — Of  course  it  might  be. 

2918.  So  that  the  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  the  roads, 
where  a man  is  entering  into  new  occupation,  is  of  very 
little  consequence  as  regards  the  rent  he  will  have  to 
pay  ? — Y ou  are  quite  right  in  that.  Well,  then,  I 
propose  to  get  over  that  in  another  form  as  regards 
these  lease  contracts. 

2919.  You  propose  that  there  should  be  a statutable 
form  of  lease  ?— Yes. 

2920.  And  legalized  ? — Yes.  I think  that  while  the 
construction  of  leases  at  present  depends  on  the  caprice 
or  the  necessities  of  landlords,  the  tenants  cannot  be 
said  to  hold  fairly.  I hold  1,670  acres,  and  what  I 
ask  others  to  do  I would  be  much  inclined  to  do 
myself  for  my  own  interest.  I think  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  no  more  than  in  shaping  a promissory 
note,  in  the  matter,  the  Government  could  legalize 
a simple  form  of  lease,  with  very  few  covenants, 
simply  binding  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  at  stated  times, 
to  farm  his  holding  in  a husbandlike  maimer,  and  not 
to  subdivide  it  below  a certain  extent,  which,  I say, 
at  the  least  should  be  twenty  acres.  I would, 
reserve  to  the  landlord  the  timber,  unless  that  which 
the  tenant  planted  himself,  and  should  reserve 
minerals,  limestone,  and  such  things  for  the  general- 
use  of  the  estate,  and  perhaps  game. 

2921.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  have  a non- 
alienation clause  in  it  ? — Well,  if  I allowed  a tenant 
the  right  of  free  sale,  which  I propose,  I don’t  think  you 
could  well  introduce  that.  That  would  put  an  end  to 
the  alienation  clause. 

2922.  Would  you  make  a form  of  lease  of  that  kind 
compulsory  ? — I would  compel  it  to  be  adopted.  My 
notion  is  that  leases  should  be  granted  to  all  tenants 
in  Ireland  who  either  cannot,  or  don’t  desire  to  become 
proprietors. 

2923.  Would  you  make  that  form  of  lease  compul- 
sory ? — Certainly,  that  is  my  idea.  Of  course  there 
are  some  small  changes  which  might  be  made  to  suit 
local  circumstances,  but  certainly  the  object  I would 
have  in  view  is  that  of  improving  the  position  of  the 
tenant  classes  with  the  least  injury  to  owners. 

2924.  Wouldn’t  it  be  as  easy  to  pass  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament that  the  tenure  of  land  would  be  so  and  so, 
and  make  it  a Parliamentary  lease? — Yes,  that  is 
exactly  what  I aim  at — but  the  difficulty  is  in  fixing 
the  rent. 

2925.  To  say  a man  should  hold  the  land  at  a fair 
rent,  and  he  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and  have  the 
power,  of  free  sale  ? — That  is  what  I am  coming  to  in 
a somewhat  similar  way. 

2926.  Would  that  not  make  a lease  to  everybody  if 
there  was  such  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
No  doubt  it  would,  for  everybody  who  cares  to  have  a 
lease. 

2927.  It  would  be  for  everybody  if  that  is  the  way 
land  is  to  be  held  ?- — Yes,  it  would. 

2928.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  that  was  done  would 
you  prohibit  the  letting  of  land  hereafter  for  a certain 
term  ? Suppose  I had  land  in  my  own  occupation 
would  you  prevent  me  letting  it  unless  for  ever  or  for 
sixty  years  1 — I would  compel  you  in  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  of  the  State  in  letting  it,  to  adopt  the 
same  line  of  conduct  as  your  predecessor  or  neighbour. 

2929.  You  would  say  to  hold  it  in  your  own 
occupation,  or  let  it  for  ever  ? — No,  I do  not  say  for 
ever,  but  you  may  extend  it  for  ever  if  you  choose. 
Sixty  years  is  a long  time.  I want  to  get  an  end  to 
periodical  agitations,  and  heartburnings,  and  discon- 
tent. I think  I ought  here  to  mention,  as  regards  the 
Bright  clauses,  that  when  I went  to  deal  with  the  Act 
I found  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Works  most  wil- 


Sept.  7,  IS80 

Ir.  Thomas 
•owling. 
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Sept.  7,isso.  ling  to  give  me  every  assistance,  and  I believe  that  were  ejected  make  any  claims  under  the  Land  Act  1— 
— many  of  the  difficulties  are  created  by  the  ap-  I think  not.  I think  they  were  debarred  in  a con- 

Dowlin"maS  plicants  themselves,  and  not  by  the  officials  of  the  tract  that  provided  against  it,  and  they  could  not. 

0 ' Board  of  Works.  The  only  matter  I had  to  complain  of  2946.  Why  was  that 4 — That  was  done  in  the  com- 

was  delay-through  the  interference  of  Treasury  officials,  mencement  of  the  tenancy. 

2930.  How  are  the  difficulties  created  by  the  appli-  2947.  Then  they  must  have  been  tenants  whose 

cants  themselves  ? — Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  de-  tenancies  commenced  since  the  Land  Act  was  passed  1 
pending  on  the  Board  of  Works  to  suggest  everything.  — They  might  have  been  previously  created. 

The  Board  have  simplifiecPand  cheapened  conveyances  2948.  How  could  they  enter  into  a contract  like 
passing  through  their  office  very  much.  They  have  that  beiore  the  Land  Act  ? — You  might  enter  into  any 
adopted  a form  exactly  similar  in  simplicity  to  that  contract  before  it. 

which  I propose,  as  regards  the  lease,  containing  a 2949.  Nobody  knew  what  the  Land  Act  would  be? 
covenant  in  the  conveyance  from  the  landlord  to  the  — You  mean  as  regards  compensation, 
tenant  in  which  both  combine  to  give  a charge  to  the  2950.  How  are  the  tenants  debarred  from  making 
Board  of  Works,  to  cover  the  advance.  If  A conveys  claims  under  the  Land  Act  1 — I could  not  give  indi- 
to  B,  both  join  in  the  deed  to  the  Board  of  Works,  vidual  cases— I now  remember  this  was  a farm  let  for 
so  one  deed  and  one  registration  is  only  required,  grazing  purposes  upon  which  the  tenant  did  not  reside, 
The  cost  in  these  cases  I speak  of  has  not  amounted  to  and  so  formed  one  of  the  cases  specially  debarred 
more  on  an  average  than  £15  each,  stamp  duty  in-  from  compensation  under  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
elusive  on  the  tenant  purchasers.  2951.  Chairman. — Did  they  receive  any  compen- 

2931.  That  is  for  each  deed  ? — Yes,  for  each  deed,  sation  1 — No. 

stamp  duty  and  all.  2952.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  there  can  be 

2932.  You  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  cost  no  settlement  of  the  land  question  without  labourers’ 
of  the  transaction? — Certainly  not.  The  owners  as  dwellings  being  provided  on  every  holding  ?— Yes. 
usual  have  to  pay,  as  regards  title.  I forgot  to  mention  I think  that  would  be  most  desirable,  to  a limited 
that  a conveyance  through  the  Board  of  Works  is  not  extent  at  all  events.  Some  few  years  ago  when  the 
of  as  much  value  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  Board  of  small  holdings  of  the  labourers  were  valued  on  the 
Works,  adopting  the  course  in  part  followed  by  the  farms,  the  farmers  desired  to  get  rid  of  them  in  order 
Landed  Estates  Court,  by  advertisements  and  otherwise,  to  escape  the  changeability  when  they  became  sick  or 
had  the  power  to  give  an  indefeasible  title,  it  would  be  a burden  on  the  rates. 

of  great  service,  for  unless  a tenant  now  buys  under  2953.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  that  on  every 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  his  title  is  not  so  good.  The  holding  there  should  be  labourers’  dwellings  erected 
Board  of  Works  give  a title  for  what  it  is  worth.  in  proportion  to  its  extent? — Indeed  I would,  generally. 

2933.  The  Board  of  Works  only  deal  with  what  the  2954.  Chairman. — W oulcl  you  make  those  labourers 

landlord  has  the  power  of  giving? — Yes  ; and  so  long  tenants  to  the  farmers? — Certainly,  and  protect  them, 

as  it  covers  their  advance  they  have  no  further  inter-  2955.  Don’t  you  think  great  difficulty  would  arise 
est — I have  noticed  in  some  leases  in  Ireland,  instead  in  the  case  of  the  illness  of  a labourer,  would  not  the 
of  following  the  ordinary  course  of  half-yearly  pay-  farmer  be  desirous  of  having  some  labourer  who  could 
ments  they  followed  what  I believe  is  an  English  work,  an  inmate  of  the  cottage  instead  of  a man  who 
model,  and  although  not  enforcing  it  they  make  the  was  ill  and  unable  to  work  ? — Perhaps  so ; but  he 
rents  payable  quarterly.  That  is  the  case  on  Mr.  would  have  to  follow  the  ordinary  course  in  order  to 
Smith-Barry’s  estate  in  Tipperary  to  a certain  extent  get  possession.  But  there  is  a greater  tendency  now 

2934.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  in  an  agricultural  dis-  than  has  existed  for  some  time  to  have  labourers  cou- 

trict  ? — Yes.  The  gale  days  are  four  times  in  the  year,  tiguous  to  farms. 

2935.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  there  two  harvests  in  2956.  Baron  Dowse. — They  are  desirous  of  having 

the  year  there? — No,  I should  think  not.  There  are  a labourers,  but  directly  the  labourer  dies  or  becomes 
number  of  covenants  such  as,  that  when  a man  becomes  disabled,  they  are  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  labour- 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  from  commercial  causes,  or  er’s  family,  is  not  that  so  ? — 1 dare  say  it  is  ; but  I 
otherwise,  the  lease  is  at  an  end.  often  find  farmers  are  very  considerate.  A very  ma- 

2936.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  practice  do  they  collect  the  terial  thing  affecting  this  matter  of  labourers’ holdings 

rents,  or  is  it  only  in  the  lease  that  they  should  be  is  the  question  of  poor  law  rating.  Suppose  a tenant 

paid  quarterly  ? — I am  aware  they  only  collect  the  agrees  to  pay  £1  an  acre  for  his  land,  he  knows  the 

rents  half-yearly.  ordinary  rates  to  which  that  land  is  subject ; but  if 

2937.  Baron  Dowse. — "What  advantage  is  there  in  adverse  times  come  upon  his  district,  his  rent  will 

having  it  put  down  that  they  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  ? be  very  much  increased  by  the  extra  charges  put 
— It  is  some  old  custom.  Where  a breach  of  cove-  upon  it.  He  becomes  liable  for  more  charges  upon 
nant  arises,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ordinary  time  his  land  than  he  could  anticipate  under  favourable 
the  landlord  can  step  in  and  evict.  circumstances.  To  counteract  that  I would  place 

2938.  Then  it  is  to  have  that  power  the  clause  is  in  every  agricultural  holding  within  a union  upon  a 

the  lease? — Yes.  common  rating.  Then  the  desire  would  no  longer 

2939.  Though  it  is  scarcely  ever  exercised  ? — I never  exist  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  the  farmer  to 

knew  a case,  but  I know  the  controlling  power  has  oust  the  sick  labourer.  At  present  the  desire  is  to 
been  exercised.  On  that  estate  I know  that  tenants  keep  the  labourers  as  near  as  possible  to  the  estates 
have  paid  up  their  rents  to  former  agents,  and  that  when  in  health,  but  not  to  have  them  chargeable  on 
they  have  been  hurled  out  -without  any  cause.  them  in  sickness,  and  the  result  is  labourers’  cot- 

2940.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — On  what  estate  ? — On  the  tages  are  not  increasing  as  they  ought— I have  been 

Smith-Bar ry  estate.  told  by  tenants  in  one  part  of  the  country,  not  far 

2941.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  on  town  lots  or  farms  ? from  New  Pallas  that  if  they  are  called  upon  by 

— Farms.  the  agent  to  pay  their  rents  on  a particular  day 

2942.  And  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  as  they  had  and  do  not  attend,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  fines  of 

paid  their  rents  ? — Yes ; they  had  paid  their  rents,  and  five  shillings  or  ten  shillings  according  to  the  extent 
farmed  in  a proper  way.  of  their  holdings. 

2943. 1 heard  of  town  lots  being  dispossessed,  but  not  2957.  For  not  attending  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 
of  farms  ? — There  is  the  case  of  a clergyman  whose  2958.  How  can  these  fines  be  enforced  ? — I know 
father  had  treated  the  land  well,  and  had  it  in  first  the  tenants  ought  not  to  pay  them ; but  in  some  parts 
class  condition.  The  agent  said  that  a priest  had  no  of  the  country,  such  is  the  condition  of  the  people, 
right  to  have  land.  that  the  agent  can  enforce  anything  almost.  I would 

2944.  What  is  the  agent’s  name  ? — Now  Mr.  add  that  I find  that  in  Kerry  the  rents  are  far 

Townsend,  of  the  firm  of  Hussey  and  Townsend — it  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land  thanm 
was  his  predecessor.  the  best  parts  of  Munster,  and  yet  are  fairly  paid. 

2945.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  the  tenants  who  2959.  Chairman. — If  the  statutory  lease  you  speaK 
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of,  either  for  a long  term  of  years,  or  a perpetuity, 
were  adopted,  would  you  »not  he  taking  away  from 
the  landlord,  liis  prospective  increase  of  value  in  the 
land  ? — I think,  myself,  that  the  certainty  he  would 
have  of  his  rent  being  paid,  would  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  anything  he  lost. 

2960.  The  certainty  of  payment  of  rent  regularly  ? 

Yes.  As  the  tenant  improves  in  circumstances,  my 

idea  is  that  any  possible  loss  the  landlord  might 
suffer,  is  more  than  made  up  to  him  by  the  almost 
certainty  of  the  punctual  payment  of  his  rents,  and 
the  improvements  of  the  holdings. 

2961.  Baron  Dowse. — How  long  would  you  propose 
that  the  statutory  lease  should  last  1—1  would  give  it 
at  least  for  sixty  years. 

2962.  Chairman. — In  fixing  the  rent  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  would  you  take  that  into 
consideration  by  increasing  the  rent  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  term  1 — I don’t  think  so. 

2963.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  have  no  altera- 
tion of  the  rent  during  the  sixty  years  ? — I don’t  think 
1 would.  I believe  that  would  lead  to  endless  dis- 
cussions. If  I had  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  I 
would  sooner  at  once  get  rid  of  all  present  and 
prospective  annoyances,  by  at  once  dealing  with  the 
standard  value  before  me. 

2964.  Chairman — Would  you  propose  that  the 
valuator,  who  was  to  settle  the  rent,  should  have  any 
special  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  to 
value  1 — Y es ; most  decidedly. 

2965.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I understood  you  to 
say  you  would  leave  the  valuation  to  tlie  County 
Court  Judges? — No;  I referred  to  cases  of  arbitra- 
tion where  tenant  and  landlord  could  not  agree  as  to 
a fan-  rent  on  particular  holdings,  if  there  was  a re- 
valuation of  the  lands  of  the  country. 

2966.  Chairman. — A general  re-valuation? — Yes,  a 
re-valuation  as  a guide  for  rents.  I propose,  in  fixing 
the  rents,  to  take  the  prices  of  produce  on  the  average  of 
five  previous  years.  Amongst  other  things  if  the  land 
were  increased  in  value  by  the  tenant,  he  ought  not 
to  be  liable  to  a proportionate  increase  of  rent,  unless 
the  original  letting  was  made  so  as  to  enable  the  tenant, 
within  a given  period,  to  recoup  himself  for  his  outlay. 

2967.  If  the  original  lease  contained  a covenant, 
binding  the  tenant  to  make  certain  improvements, 
would  you  consider  that  those  improvements  ought  to 
be  placed  to  his  credit  in  making  the  new  valuation  ? 
—No,  I think  that  would  be  equivalent  to  an  im- 
provement of  the  property  by  the  landlord. 

2968.  You  would  not  propose,  in  any  way,  to  com- 
pensate the  landlord  for  what  he  might  lose  in  other 


respects  by  having  a compulsory  statutory  lease  forced 
upon  him  ? — No ; because  I regard  that  as  being  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  State  and  for  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 

2969.  Is  it  not  usual,  when  things  are  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  at  the  cost  of  individuals,  to 
compensate  them  ? — I cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
that  it  would  be  any  injury  whatsoever  to  the  landlord 
to  grant  such  security  to  the  tenant. 

2970.  That  is  a different  question.  I put  the  case, 
supposing  there  is  a loss  to  the  landlord,  in  some  re- 
spects, from  such  a lease  being  forced  upon  him,  do 
you  think  he  ought  to  be  compensated  in  some  way? 
— If,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  on  a large  scale,  I saw 
that  there  were  individual  cases  of  loss,  I certainly 
think  the  State  might  recoup  those  persons  to  a limited 
extent. 

2971.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that  an 
estate,  subject  to  such  leases,  if  sold  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  would  sell  for  as  much  as  an  estate 
where  there  were  no  such  leases? — My  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  where  an  estate  is  to  be  sold 
upon  which  the  tenants  hold  under  fair  leases,  the  sale 
is  more  profitable  to  the  owner  than  where  there  are 

2972.  Even  where  the  leases  are  of  long  duration? 
— Yes ; even  when  they  are  of  long  duration.  The 
difficulty,  when  the  estate  is  occupied  by  tenants-at- 
will,  is  how  you  are  to  deal  with  them.  If  there  are 
defined  contracts,  I think  it  is  much  more  desirable 
for  a purchaser. 

2973.  Chairman. — Would  you  propose  conditions 
in  the  statutory  lease,  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
land  by  the  tenant  or  neglect  of  the  buildings? — Yes ; 
my  idea  is  that  a simple  form  of  lease  should  be 
legalized  by  Parliament  to  be  adopted  in  all  contracts 
for  agricultural  holdings  embodying  but  few  covenants, 
which  ought  to  be  neither  oppressive  to  the  tenant,  nor 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  country — those 
would  be,  covenants  to 'pay  rent,  to  prevent  waste, 
to  prevent  subdivision  below  twenty  acres,  and  reserv- 
ing timber,  minerals,  and  game. 

2974.  I was  referring  to  an  answer  you  gave  Baron 
Dowse  with  respect  to  the  statutory  lease.  You  did 
not  mention  any  condition  with  respect  to  waste  or 
deterioration ; but  you  say  you  would  include  such  a 
covenant  ? — Certainly.  I intended  to  mention  that 
as  one  oi  the  conditions.  I think  it  most  desirable  to 
have  such  a covenant,  otherwise  an  indolent,  good- 
for-nothing  man  might  inflict  injury  on  the  landlord, 
on  himself,  and  on  the  country. 


Mr.  John  O’Connell,  Laherne  House,  Boherbuoy,  county  Cork,  examined. 


2975.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  are  a resident  of  the 
county  Cork? — Yes. 

2976.  What  part  of  the  county  ? — Boherbuoy,  near 
Kanturk. 

2977.  You  are  a purchaser  under  the  Bright  Clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — I am. 

2978.  I understand  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Com- 
mission some  remarks  on  the  working  of  those  clauses  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  I purchased  under  those  clauses,  and  I 
wish  there  were  a great  many  others  like  me  in  the 
country. 

2979.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  holding  which  you 
purchased  ? — Close  upon  300  acres. 

2980.  What  price  did  you  pay  for  it? — £2,200. 

2981.  Was  that  the  total  price? — Yes. 

2982.  How  much  did  you  pay  in  cash  out  of  that  ? 
—I  paid  one-third. 

2983.  The  rest  you  got  from  the  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Bright  Clauses  ? — Yes. 

2984.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
working  of  those  clauses  ? — I have.  There  were  two 
other  parties  living  on  the  same  townland  that  I live 


on.  These  two  persons  were  also  anxious  to  become 
purchasers,  and  they  were  declared  purchasers  at  the 
same  time  as  I was,  but  they  failed  in  getting  the  loan 
from  the  Board  of  Works  because  there  were  a few 
small  houses,  I believe  twelve  or  thirteen,  upon  their 
portion  of  the  lands.  The  Board  of  Works  refused 
to  make  them  a grant,  and  they  had,  after  going  to  an 
immense  expense  to  re-sell  their  portion,  and  are  pay- 
ing now  considerably  higher  than  I am.  They  had 
to  sell  to  a gentleman  who  paid  the  purchase-money 
and  the  costs,  and  also  the  interest  accruing  on  the 
purchase-money  for  I believe  about  nine  months,  from 
the  time  they  were  declared  until  the  purchase-money 
was  paid  up.  I should  say  that  in  any  scheme  for 
facilitating  such  purchaser  in  future  it  should  be  made 
move  easy  to  become  purchasers  in  these  cases. 

2985.  That  is,  you  think  it  is  a pity  that  the  Board 
of  Works  were  obliged — as  I believe  they  were — to 
object  to  make  the  grant  to  those  persons  ?— -Yes. 

2986.  There  were  some  houses  upon  this  part  of 
the  land  ? — Yes. 

2987.  And  that  was  the  reason  the  matter  broke 
down  ? — That  was  the  reason. 

Q 


Sept.  7, 1SS0. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Dowling. 


Mr.  John 
O’Connell. 
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Sept.  7,.  18 
Mr.  John  ' 
O’Connell.' 


2988.  Mr.  Shaw.  — W ere  the  occupiers  of  those  houses 
labourers  ? — They  were. 

2989.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  say  that  the  Board 
of  Works  are  compelled  by  the  Land  Act  to  refuse  to 
advance  money  in  such  cases,  or  is  it  merely  from  some 
rule  of  their  own  ? — 1 do  not  know  how  it  is,  whether 
they  are  obliged  by  the  Land  Act,  or  whether  it  is  by 
a rule  of  their  Own,  but  I know  they  refused  to  advance 
the  money. 

2990.  The  O’Conor  Don. — There  were  labourers  in 
occupation  of  a portion  of  the  land,  and  therefore  the 
parties  who  wished  to  become  purchasers  where  not  in 
occupation  of  the  entire  1 — J wish  to  say  there  were 
labourers  also  on  my  land  occupying  houses. 

2991.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Then  those  other  farms 
were  in  the  same  position  as  yours  are? — Yes,  sir; 
but  the  labourers  on  the  other  farms  were  free  to  work 
wherever  they  pleased,  they  were  not  bound  to  work 
on  these  farms  : whereas  the  men  on  my  farm  held  their 
houses  directly . under  myself,  and  were  obliged  to 
work  for  me,  and  no  one  else. 

2992.  You  got  no  rent  for  those  houses  i — No,  sir ; 
the  labourers  occupied  them  in  consideration  of  work- 
ing on  the  farm. 

2993.  Then,  the  difference  was,  that  in  one  case 
they  were  in  occupation  of  the  houses,  paying  rent  for 
them,  and  in  the  other  case  they  were  mere  perquisites  ? 
—Yes. 

2994.  Now,  you  say  you  would  suggest  a q-emedy 
for  that  ?— Yes,  sir.  I would  suggest  to  do  away  with 
objections  of  that  kind.  Whether  it  is  caused  by  the 
Act  oi  Parliament  or  by  the  Board  of  Works,  I do  not 
know,  but  I certainly  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
tenant  to  become  the  owner.  1 know  these  men  lost 
a very  considerable  amount  of  money  trying  to  get  over 
that  objection.  I brought  my  bill  of  costs  with  me,  to 
let  you  see  the  expense  that  is  involved  in  carrying  these 
matters  through.  While  those  two  men  and  myself 
kept  together,  before  this  difficulty  in  their  case  turned 
up,  my  costs  were  £21  6s.  It/.  Aicer  that  we  separated, 
and  I went  on  by  myself,  and  ceased  to  be  connected 
with  them,  and  t had  to  pay  my  own  costs  from  that 
time ; £70  14s.  3 \d. 

2995.  Mr.  Shaw.— Was  that  in  addition  to . your 

proportion  of  the  £20  ? — The  £21  6s.  Id.  was  my  pro- 
portion of  the  first  bill  oi  costs.  Aicer  that  I had  to 
pay  £70  14s.  3£cZ. ; and  in  addition  I was  charged 
£30  for  stamps.  -..  ■ 

2996.  Baron  Dowse. — How  much  costs  had  you  to 
pay  altogether? — Over  £90  for  costs,. besides  £30  for 
stamps. 

2997.  Was  that  to  your  own  attorney  ?— Yes,  sir. 

Of  course  I had  to  employ  an  attorney.  

2998.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Were  these  lands  bought  , 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court?— Yes. 

’ 2999.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  how  much  the  . 

costs  of  the  other  parties  were  ? — I don’t  know  how 
much  they  were  after  they  separated  from  me,  but  I 
think  they  exceeded  mine.  I remember  I aicer  wards 
witnessed  the  lease  that  is  now  in  existence  between 
them  and  their  present  landlord. 

3000.  I understand  that  he  only  charged  them  the 
rent  they  were  previously  paying  ? — No.  He  paid  the 
purchase-money  and  the  law  costs,  and  the  interest 
that  was  due  on  the  purchase-money,  and  he  charged 
them  the  interest  on  that. 

3001.  He  charged  them  5 per  cent,  on  the  whole 
thing  ? — Yes. 

3002.  And  gave  them  a lease  at  that  rent  for  thirty- 
years  ? — Yes. 

3003.  Is  that  higher  than  the  rent  they  were  paying 
before  ?— I think  it  is.  It  is  considerably  higher  than 
what  I am  paying  now. 

3004.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Is  the  holding  you  pur- 
chased as  large  as  the  others  ? — It  is  larger. 

3005.  And  they,  upon  smaller  lots,  are  payingmore 
than  you  are  paying  on  the  large  one  ? — Yes. 

3006.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  you  pur- 
chased it? — It  was  in  1876. 


.3007.  Mr.  Kavanaqh.— Are  there  any  other 
remarks  that  you  . would  like  to  make  ?— - 1 would  like 
to  refer  to  a clause  in  a lease  that -came  under  my 
notice  a short  time  since.  It  was  made,  by  a . noble- 
man— an  absentee.  . This  lease,  has  become  a general 
instrument  all  through  his  estate  since  1870. 

3008.  Baron  Dowse. — What  is  the  clause  ? — It  is 
a clause  depriving  the  tenants  of  their  rights  under  the 
Land  Act. 

3009.  You  had  better  read  it? — -The  reservations 
in  the  lease  are  the  usual  ones— manorial  rights, 
royalties,  and  all  that ; but  there  is  one  provision  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to.  You  must  remember  that 
in  our  county,  and  I believe  the  case  is,  unfortunately 
the  same  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  the  improve- 
ments are  all  made  by  the  tenant.  . . All  the  fences  on 
the  estate,  all  buildings,  out-offices,  dwelling-houses, 
and  everything  in  : the  shape  of  improvement,  are 
done  at  the  expense  of : the  tenant ; and  yet  in  this 
lease  the  lessee  is  bound  during  the  term  to  keep  in 
repair  “ all  houses,  buildings,  ditches,  drains,  walls, 
fences,  hedges,  and  all  improvements  now  made  or  to 
be  made  during:  the  term.” 

3010.  And  deliver  them  up  in  good  order,  repair, 
and  condition  to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  term  ? 
—Yes. 

3011.  Mr.  Shaw.- — Have  the  tenants  laid  out  an 
immensity  of  money  on  that  estate  ?—Yes ; every- 
thing that  was  done  on  the  estates-  was  :done . by  the 
tenants.  There  is  an  old  man  living  near  me  who 
recollects  when  for  miles  it  was  a perfect  waste. 

3012.  Baron  Dowse.— That  clause  in  itself  would 
not  oust  a man  from  his-  claim  under  the  Land 
Act?— But  there  is  another-  clause  in.  the  lease  that 


3013.  Bead  it  ? — (The  witness  reads  clause) : — 

“ It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  said  lessee, 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  claim  compensation  from  or  upon  the  lessor,  his 
heirs,  or  assigns,  in  respect  of  the  said -holding  so  hereby 
granted  or  demised,  or  of  the  said  tenancy  created  hereby, 
or  in  respect  of  his  being  disturbed  in  the,  occupation  or 
enjoyment  thereof,  or  in  respect  of  Improvements  made 
therein  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the l'  Land- 
lord and  Tenant,  Ireland,  Act,  1870,”  and  that' none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  shall,  so  far  as  the  said  lessee, 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  are  com- 
petent or  entitled  to  contract,  be  applicable  to  the  same; 
but  that  all  claims  to  be  made  in  respect  thereof  shall  be 
made,  regulated,  and  governed,  exclusively  and  entirely  by 
the  terms  of  this  demise,  or  by  any  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment in  writing  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  signed  as  afore- 
said, it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents, 
and  or  the  said  parties  hereto,  that  this  demise  and  the 
tenancy  of  the  said  lessee,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  licensed  assigns  thereunder,  shall  be  wholly  and 
entirely,  or  as  far  as  it  can  be  made,  free  and  independent 
of,  and  unaffected  by,  the  provisions  of  . the  said  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  of' such  of  said  provisions  as  the  said  lessee, 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  may  be 
competent  or  entitled  to  contract  and.  agree,  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  tenancy,  hereby  created ; and  the  said 
lessor,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  and' the  said  lessee,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  do  mutually 
contract  arid- agree  that  he  and  they  respectively- shall  not- 
and  will  not  set  up  or  make  any  claim  under  the  provisions 
of  the  said  recited  Act  or  any  other  , Act  which  may  here- 
after be  passed  in  relation  thereto,  but  will  rely  solely  on 
this  demise,  and  the  arrangement,  if , any,  entered  into  m 
writing  : i pursuance  thereof  whereby  the  compensation  lor 
improvements  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  ter- 
mination of  this  demise  are  or  shall  be  satisfied  and  agreed 
on  as  aforesaid.  Provided  always, -and'  these  presents  are 
upon  tfc’s  express  condition,  that  if  and  whenever  the  said 
hereby  reserved  rent  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  m.arrear 
for  twenty-one  days,  whether  the.  same  shall  have  been 
demanded  or  not,  or  if  and  whenever  the  said  lessee,  ms 
executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  or  any  ot 

them  shall,  during  the  said  term,  build  of  erect  any  house  or 

building  whatever  without  such  license  as  aforesaid,  or  »ei , 
assign,  alien,  sijb-let,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  let  m eon- 
acre  the  said  lands  and  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  m 
any  manner  part  with  the  possession  of  same,  or  an)  par 
thereof,  or  bequeath  the  same  by  will  to  more  than  o 
child  or  other  person,  or  in  any  manner  divide  same  amonD 
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his  children  or  next-of-kin  or  other  persons  without  such 
license  as  aforesaid,  or  be  adjudged  a bankrupt,  or  become 
an  insolvent  debtor  within  the  meaning  of  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament whereby  his  interest  in  said  lands  might  become  the 
property  of  a third  party,  or  if  the  interest  in  said  premises 
shall  be  taken  in  execution,  or  any  proceedings  shall  be  in- 
stituted to  sell  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  any  creditor 
of  the  'said  lessee  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
licensed  assigns,  or  if  and  whenever- there  shall  be  a breach 
of  covenants,  provisions,  stipulations,  or  agreements  here- 
inbefore contamed  by  the  said  lessee,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
then  this  . present  demise  anil  the  estate  or  term  hereby  gran- 
ted shall  absolutely  cease  and  determine,  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  into  the 
said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  ' thereof  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  re- 
possess, and  enjoy,  as  in  his  or  their  former  estate,  as  if 
this  present  demise  had  not  been  made,  and  further  that  no 
licenses  or  licensees’  consent  or  consents  given  or  made  by 
the  said  lessor,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  his  or  their  agents, 
in  relation  to  any  matter  aforesaid,  and  no  waiver  or  omis- 
sion to  take  proceedings  in  respect  of  any  breach  or 
breaches  of  any  of  the  covenants,- conditions,  or  agreements 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  or  taken  to  be  a gene- 
ral abandonment  or  waiver  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  cove- 
nants, conditions,  or  agreements,  and  such  license,  consent, 
waiver,  or  omission,  if  any,  shall  not  affect  or  prejudice  the 
rights  ,or  powers  of  the  said  lessor,,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or 
his  or  their  agents,  beyond  what  shall  be  shown  by  the  actual 
production  of  the  document  or  documents  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  writing  and  signed  by  him  or  them ; provided 
further,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed,  that  the  de- 
mise hereinbefore  expressed  to  be  hereby  made  is  subject  to 
the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  herein  contained, 
and  to  no  other  covenant,” 

30.14.  Except  the  covenant  by  which  the  tenant 
contracts  himself  out  of  the  Land  Act,  those  are  the 
usual  clauses  which  are  inserted  in  strict  leases  ? — 
Perhaps  so. 

3015.  On  whose  estate  did  yon  find  this  lease  used  ? 
—On  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Cork. 

3016.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  the  entire  of  the  improve- 
ments upon  that  estate  done  by  the  tenants! — Every- 
thing. Buildings,  fences,  drains,  everything,  were 
done  by  the  tenants.  I may  tell  you  this  part  of  the 
Earl’s  .property  is  in  the  parish  I live  in.  Many  of  the 
tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  on  this  very  property 
where  those  leases  are  used,  I know  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge were  supported  during  the  present  year,  upon 
private  charity  distributed  by  the  parish  priest,  the 
Lev.  Mr.  MacMahon.  They  were  absolutely  starving, 
and  would  have  perished  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
he  afforded  them.  They  would  not  come  before  the 
Land  Committee,  but  Father  MacMahon  had  charge 
of  a fund  given  him  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
out  of  it  he  relieved  these  people  privately.  I have 
brought  here  a list  of  the  poor  rates  charged  on  that 
division,  and  three  others. 

3017.  Is  the  land  too  highly  rented  *?— Certainly. 

3018.  More  than  the  tenants  are  able  to  pay  %— Far 
more. 

3019.  The  poor, rates  are  an  addition  to  that  burden  ? 
— Certainly.  In  the  division  of  BLilmeen  the  poor 
rates  are  1 Is.  2d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  principally  in 
that  division  the  Earl  of  Cork’s  property  is  ; he  has 
some  in  other  divisions  in  the  union,  but  the  greater 
part  is  in  Kilmeen. 

3020.  What  town  is  it  near  ! — Kanturk. 

3021.  How  much  do  you  say  the  poor  rate  was ! — 
11s.  2d.  in  the  pound. 

3022.  Was  that  for  ope  yean! — For  one  year. 

3023.  What  is  the  rent  per  acre  1 — It  varies.  In 
most  cases  it  is  double  Griffith’s  valuation.  This 
land  was  originally  a wild  barren  mountain.  I have 
an  old  man  working  with  me  who  recollects  it  an  open 
commonage.  Plots  were  cut  out  of  it,  and  distributed 
to  tenants,  perhaps  at  trifling  rents  in  the  commence- 
ment. According  as  they  improved  the  land,  their 
interest  increased  hand  over  hand  at  every  change  of 
tenancy  the  rent  was  increased. 

3024.  Were  they  made  pay  rent  on  their  own  im- 
provements 1 — Entirely.  The  landlord  never  expended 
■me  shilling.  The  rates  on  the  electoral  division  of 


Meens  were  7s.  Id.  in  the  pound".  That  belongs  Sept.  7,  rs- 
entirely  to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Mi-.  Longfield.  On 
the  electoral  division  of  Boherbuoy  the  rates  were  o'Cohholi. 
6s.  5 d.  in  the  pound. 

3025.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— To  whom  does  that  belong  i 
— Principally  I believe  to  Mr.  Downing.  Half  of  the 
village  of  Boherbuoy  is  in  the  Mill-street  Union. 

3026.  Whom  does  the  other  part  belong  to  ?— To 
Mr.  Downing  also.  It  all  belongs  to  liirnself  and  his 
son. 

3027.  Is  that  over-rented  1 — I think  it  is. 

3028.  You  complain  of  the  rents  onthoiSe  properties 
being  too  high  !— I do. 

3029.  You  have  mentioned  .three  proprietors  ! — Yes, 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  Mr.  Longfield,  and  Mr.  Downing.  - 

3030.  What  Longfield  is  that!— Mr;  Longfield  'of 
Longueville. 

3031.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  the  rents  been 
raised  lately  on  those  properties! — They  are-  always 
raised  when  there  is  a change  of  tenancy ; but  I mtist 
say,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Longfield,  that  there  is  no  clause 
against  the  Land  Act  on  his  estate. 

3032.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  give  leases? — He  does. 

Leases  have  become  general  in  his  estate  since  1870: 

3033.  What  term  are  the  leases  for? — Thirty-one 
years. 

3034.  And  on  Lord  Cork’s  property  almost  all  the 
tenants  have  leases,  I suppose? — Yes. 

3035.  Do  they  charge  much  for  those  leases  which 
you  have  read  out  the  clauses  of? — I heard  that  they 
charge  £5,  but  I believe  it  is  much  more. 

3036.  They  are  also  thirty-one  year  leases? — Yes. 

3037.  Are  there  any  leases  given  for  a less  term 
than  that  ? — No. 

3038.  Does  he,  as  a matter  of  practice,  allow  his 
tenants  to  sell  their  interests? — No,  they  cannot 
do  it  without  his  approval. 

3039.  They  must  give  up  if  they  become  unable  to 
pay? — Yes.  I know  a case  where  a tenant  of  his 
broke  down ; if  he  had  been  allowed  to  sell  his  holding 
he  would  have  been  able  to  pay  the  persons  he  owed 
money  to,  and  whom  he  was  anxious  to  pay  if  he  could ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

3040.  Have  the  tenants  on  the  property  got  any 
allowances  off  their  rents  this  year  ? — I understand 
yes,  20  per  cent. 

3041.  Have  there  been  many  evictions  ? — No. 

3042.  He  has  given  them  time,  I suppose  ? — Yes 
sir.  He  has  given  them  time  to  pay. 

3043.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  eviction's  tipon 
Archdeacon  BlancVs  property  ?— I have  hoard  of  them. 

3044.  Is  that  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No  sir,  it 
is  beyond  my  place. 

3045.  Have  you  improved  your  own  holding  much 
since  you  got  it  ? — I have  given  more  employment  on 
my  farm  than  all  the  landlords  in  the  parish  gave  in 
the  past  winter.  I got  a loan  of  .£500  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  but  before  I got  a shilling  of  the 
money,  I had  expended  a considerable  ainOuht  myself, 
draining  and  improving, 

3046.  That  is  because  it  is  your  own  property  ? — 

Quite  so. 

3047.  Has  the  Earl  of  Cork,  expended  money  on 
drainage? — Yes,  a little  on  one  or  two  farms  during 
the  summer.  In  our  parish,  Father  MacMahon  Stated 
sometime  since  in  a public  letter,  that  there  was 
more  work  given  on  my- farm  alone,  than  was  given 
by  all  the  landlords  of  the  place  put  together,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  parishes  in  Ireland. 

3048.  Are  you  near  the  Earl  of  Egmont’s  property  ? 

- — Quite  near  it. 

3049.  Do  they  give  leases  upon  that  estate  ?—  No 
sir,  they  give  no  leases  there. 

3050.  Are  they  yearly  tenancies  on  Lord  Egmont’s 
property  ? — Yes. 

3051.  Does  he  allow  his  tenants  to  sell  if  they  wish 
to  leave  ? — No.  I must  say  that  the  lands  on  Lord 
Egmont’s  estate  are  very  reasonably  let,  but  the  agent 
increases  the  rent  upon  a change  of  tenancy.  I may 
tell  you  that  one  of  his  tenants,  an  independent  man, 

Q2 
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who  has  two  or  three  other  farms,  wanted  about  three 
years  since  to  get  his  daughter  married.  He  intended 
to  rive  her  the  farm  he  held  under  Lord  Egmont,  but 
Lord  Egmont  would  not  give  his  consent,  without 
adding  a very  large  sum  to  the  rent.  The  tenant  re- 
fused to  pay  the  increase. 

3052.  There  was  no  lease  1 — No  lease. 

3053.  What  was  the  consequence? — The  whole 
thing  fell  through. 

3054.  And  the  daughter  did  not  get  it  ? — No.  There 
is  one  matter  I would  like  to  refer  to  as  showing  the 
great  wrongs  that  are  carried  out  on  properties  where 
the  owner  is  not  “ to  the  fore,”  and  cannot  be  appealed 
to.  Just  adjoining  my  place  one  of  Lord  Egmont’s 
tenants  died  some  years  back.  His  son,  who  lived  in 
Charleyille,  and  had  a business  there,  took  possession 
of  the  farm  on  his  father’s  death.  The  father,  during 
his  lifetime,  had  built  a very  extensive  range  of  out- 
offices,  but  was  unable  to  slate  them.  The  walls  were 
very  good  masonry,  but  he  could  not  slate  them — he 
only  thatched  the  houses.  On  the  father’s  death, 
when  the  son  took  up  the  lands,  he  had  some  money, 
not  being  dependent  on  the  profits  of  the  land.  He 
threw  off  the  old  covering  and  slated  the  roofs.  He 
also  limed  the  entire  farm,  and  made  several  other 
improvements.  On  the  land  there  is  a considerable 
wood,  and  Mr.  Trench,  who  manages  Lord  Egmont’s 
property,  got  the  wood  cut  down,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  cart  the  timber  through  one  oi  this  tenant’s  fields. 
There  was  a passage  into  the  wood  from  the  public 
road  which  could  have  been  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
this  passage  was  not  in  good  repair  and  Mr.  Trench 
insisted  that  the  tenant  should  allow  the  timber  to  be 
carted  through  his  land.  The  tenant  objected — he 
said,  “ You  have  another  passage  ; there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  you  to  bring  your  timber  through  my  land, 
cutting  up  and  spoiling  the  best  of  my  land,”  and  he 
refused  to  allow  it.  The  result  was  that  at  the  next 
opportunity  he  was  served  with  a notice  to  quit.  He 
went  to  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
both  of  whom  knew  him,  got  letters  from  them,  went 
to  England,  saw  Lord  Egmont,  and  told  him  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  consequence  was  that  nothing 
more  was  said  about  the  notice  to  quit.  But  it  that 
had  occurred  to  another  tenant,  who  could  not  have 
gone  over  to  see  Lord  Egmont  about  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  he  would  have  had  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent. 
I dare  say  he  would  hot  have  been  ejected,  but  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  he  would  have  had  to  pay  an 
increased  rent. 

3055.  The  agent  would  have  gone  on  with  it? — 
Not  a doubt  of  it. 

3056.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  was  the  tenant’s 
name 9 — Tworney. 

3057.  You  think  it  was  going  to  the  landlord  direct, 
and  putting  the  case  before  him,  that  saved  him  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3058.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  tenantspurchas- 
ing their  holdings,  that  you  are  aware  of,  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — No. 

3059.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  greater  facilities 
being  given  for  tenants  to  become  pui’chasers? — I am. 
1 would  be  in  favour,  wherever  an  estate  came  into 
the  market,  of  giving  the  tenants  a pre-emption,  and 
lending  them  the  greater  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money  at  a reasonable  rate.  I am  also  in  favour  of 
compulsory  sale  of  the  estates  of  absentees  and  of 
corporate  bodies. 

3060.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  a larger  por- 
tion should  be  advanced  than  two-thirds  ? — I do,  four- 
fifths. 

3061.  And  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  advance 


more  ? — Quite  safe.  I am  satisfied  that,  if  a consider- 
able number  of  tenants  became  owners  of  their  hold- 
ings, you  would  before  twenty  years  see  a change  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  that  no  person  could 
imagine. 

3062.  Baron  Dowse — Some  persons  have  recom- 
mended this — that  we  should  have  fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rents,  and  free  sale.  Would  that  be  a useful 
thing  in  your  estimation  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  no  greater  want  in  Ireland  than  security  of 
tenure  ; the  present  insecurity  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
evil.  I believe  the  insecurity  of  tenure  is  the  root  of 
the  evils  of  the  land  system.  I believe  continuous 
occupancy,  a right  of  free  sale  with  valued  rents,  and 
the  increased  opportunities  I have  mentioned  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  owners  of  their  farms,  would 
settle  this  vexed  question. 

3063.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  tenants  would  im- 
prove heartily  and  thoroughly  if  they  had  security '! 
— Certainly,  How  could  they  improve  at  present? 
It  a man  improves  his  holding,  his  rent  is  imme- 
diately raised  by  his  landlord.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

3064.  They  have  the  power,  and  in  some  cases 
they  exercise  it? — Yes ; and  if  it  is  done,  even  in  one 
case,  it  disheartens  the  whole  country  around. 

3065.  The  land  where  you  live  was  originally  a 
boggy  mountainy  district?— Yes. 

3066.  Part  of  it  has  been  improved  by  the  tenants  ? 

— Yes,  sir.  I have  a man  and  three  sons  working 

for  me  who  had  to  give  up  a farm  last  February.  He 
owed  six  months’  rent,  and  as  there  would  be  twelve 
months  due  in  March,  and  he  knew  he  could  not 
pay,  he  gave  up  the  land  in  February. 

3067.  I suppose  he  had  no  capital  ? — He  had  none. 
He  clung  on  to  the  land — on  which  he  expended  every 
shilling  he  had  ever  made,  until  he  became  a pauper. 
I wish  to  say  I do  not  adopt  the  idea  that  the  State 
should  compel  all  the  landlords  to  sell — I don’t  be- 
lieve in  that.  I only  wish  we  had  a greater  number 
of  resident  gentry  in  the  country ; and  I would  re- 
tain any  resident  landlord,  if  I could.  But  I would 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  raise  his 
tenants’  rent  arbitrarily.  I would  have  the  rents 
fixed  by  some  independent  tribunal. 

3068.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — -I  wish  to  mention  a cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  on  the  estate  some  time 
since.  There  is  an  under-agent  on  the  estate,  whose 
daughter  got  married.  On  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage some  friends  of  the  under  agent,  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen  in  the  towm,  got  up  circulars,  and  went  round 
to  all  the  tenants,  requesting  them  to  contribute  some- 
thing in  compliment  to  the  lady’s  marriage.  The  day 
fixed  lor  the  collection  was  the  very  same  day  on  which 
the  rents  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  tenant,  before  paying 
his  rent,  bad  first  to  call  in  with  his  contribution  in  com- 
pliment to  the  lady.  In  one  case  a man  came  to  me  and 
handed  me  a copy  of  the  circular  which  had  been  sent 
to  him.  I knew  that  man  to  be  in  great  distress, 
having,  in  fact,  assisted  him  pecuniarily  on  some  occa- 
sions, and  I am  aware  he  had  to  sell  a cow  to  meet  his 
rent.  The  poor  man  brought  me  the  circular  and  asked 
me  what  he  was  to  do.  I advised  him  not  to  give  any- 
thing to  the  contribution  for  the  lady’s  marriage. 
He  thanked  me  for  my  advice,  but  I cannot  say 
whether  he  took  it  or  not. 

3069.  Mr.  Shaw. — Of  course  the  landlord  knew 
nothing  about  it? — I am  sure  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  I 
kept  a copy  of  the  circular  for  some  time,  intending  to 
send  it  to  the  landlord,  but  I did  not  know  his  address. 

Adjourned  till  next  day. 
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SEVENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  8th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 


Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon  Baron  Dowse 
Arthcjr  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; The  O’Conor  Don,  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Robert  George  Hill,  Brookmount,  Lisburn,  examined. 


3070.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant-farmer  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

3071.  On  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  property? — Yes. 

3072.  What  is  the  size  of  your  holding? — About 
75  acres.  . 

3073.  A portion  of  it,  according  to  your  notes,  is 
held  under  a lease  for  lives  ? — I have  several  leases.  It 
is  all  held  for  leases  for  lives,  unless  about  five  acres. 

3074.  And  the  five  acres  are  held  ? — At  will. 

3075.  What  is  the  rent  per  acre? — It  is  about 
twenty-one  shillings  an  acre ; poor  rate  off  that  makes 
it  that  I pay  about  a pound. 

3076.  Mi-.  Shaw. — How  much  an  acre? — A pound 
an  acre. 

3077.  A Cunningham  acre  ? — No ; a statute  acre. 

3078.  Chairman. — What  is  the  Government  valua- 
tion of  your  holding  ? — £1 10. 

3079.  Does  that  include  the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

3080.  Were  the  buildings  on  the  farm  erected  by 
you  or  by  the  landlord  ? — By  myself,  or  by  my  father  ? 
There  are  pretty  extensive  buildings. 

3081.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  valuation 
of  the  buildings  as  distinguished  from  the  land,  do 
you  know? — I cannot  tell. 

3082.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  all  farm  buildings,  or 
are  there  any  of  them  used  for  business  purposes  ? — 
They  are  all  farm  buildings,  a good  clwelling-house, 
and  a large  system  of  outoffices. 

3083.  Near  Lisburn,  I suppose? — Three  miles  from 
Lisburn. 

3084.  Chairman. — Have  you  paid  some  attention 
to  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes  ; I have,  as 
much  as  I was  capable  of  doing,  since  it  was  passed. 

3085.  From  your  own  experience  what  is  your  opi- 
nion respecting  the  wprking  of  it  ? — Very  favourable, 
indeed.  It  has  made  us  very  much  more  indepen- 
dent than  we  were,  and,  in  a great  many  points,  it 
was  very  satisfactory. 

3086.  Can  you  name  any  points  in  which  you  do  not 
consider  it  satisfactory  ? — Yes ; a very  vital  point — 
the  question  of  rent. 

3087.  In  what  respect  as  to  the  question  of  rent? 
—Do  you  mean  as  to  the  power  of  the  landlord  to 
raise  the  rent  ? — Certainly. 

3088.  Do  you  consider  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  raise  rent  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — Under  some  circumstances,  perhaps,  he 
might,  but  in  my  case  the  buildings  are  very  costly. 
They  were  put  up  by  myself  or  by  my  father,  every 
stone  of  them,  and  he  and  I together  have  brought 
the  land  from  a state  that  it  would  produce  little  or 
nothing,  to  a state  of  great  fertility.  I consider  that 
the  landlord  should  not  have  the  power  of  reaping 
any  benefit  from  our  outlay  on  the  houses  or  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil. 

3089.  During  the  continuance  of  your  lease  you  are 
free  from  that  risk? — Yes. 

3090.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  lives  in  your 
lease? — I am  one  of  them  myself,  50,  that  is  the 
lease  of  the  main  farm  on  which  the  buildings  are 

sister  is  another,  about  45,  and  one  of 
the  Royal  Family  is  the  third. 

3091.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  was  the 
ease  made? — It  is  dated  1845.  It  was  not  issued 
till  long  after  that. 

3092.  Mr.  |3haw. — Was  there  any  increase  of  rent 
made  when  you  got  the  lease  I—1 There  was  a fine.  I 
suppose  I may  say  that,  unfortunately,  it  was  the 
custom  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  predecessors’  time  to 
inaugurate  a system  of  fining  down  the  rent.  The  rent 
crept  up  gradually  by  degrees,  and  then  the  tenants 


were  induced — I believe,  I may  say,  it  was  insisted 
upon — to  fine  down  their  holdings  to  a lower  rent. 

3093.  You  paid  the  landlord  a fine  ? — Yes,  paid  the 
landlord  a fine. 

3094.  How  much  did  you  pay,  do  you  remember? 
— About  £5  an  acre. 

3095.  And  how  much  reduction  in  the  rent  was 
made  ? — Nearly  five  shillings. 

3096.  You  did  not  get  fully  5 per  cent,  for  your 
money  ? — Between  4 and  5. 

3097.  Chairman. — You  say  in  your  notes  you 
think  that  there  should  be  a process,  whereby  over- 
rented tenants  may  obtain  a reduction  of  rent  to  suit 
altered  circumstances  1—1  do,  if  it  could  be  possibly 
attained. 

3098.  Do  you  apply  that  to  your  own  case  under  a 
lease  ? — I do,  because  I labour  with  ample  capital,  I 
use  the  best  machinery  that  can  be  bought,  I am 
constantly  on  the  spot,  and  still  I cannot  make  ends 
meet.  I must  draw  on  other  resources  for  a living. 

3099.  Mr.  Shaw.—  You  mean  for  the  last  year  or 
two  ? — I mean  for  the  last  six  years,  with  one  ex- 
ception. Thei-e  was  one' year  in  the  middle  of  these 
six  that  I did  hold  my  own,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  six 
I did  not. 

3100.  It  is  a tillage  farm  chiefly,  I suppose  ? — It  is 
altogether  a tillage  farm — live  years’  rotation. 

3101.  Chairman. — Then  you  think  that  you  ought 
to  be  let  out  of  your  lease,  and  commence  again  on  a 
new  valuation?- — I don’t  say  that,  sir.  The  lease  is  a 
certain  protection  against  advances  of  rent. 

3102.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  have  paid  for  it? — 
We  have  paid  for  it,  and  built  a large  amount  of 
buildings  on  the  faith  of  the  lease,  and  of  continued 
occupancy.  My  father  and  myself  have  laid  out  a 
large  amount  on  building,  pretty  well  up  to  £1,500 
or  £2,000. 

3103.  Chairman. — Have  you  made  any  application 
for  a reduction  of  rent  ? — None. 

3104.  Mr.  Shaw. — About  reduction  of  rent in 

your  own  case  you  would  not  consider  that  you  had 
any  right  to  a reduction  with  a lease  ?— I am  afraid  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  it. 

3105.  Do  you  grow  flax? — No. 

3106.  It  is  the  most  profitable  crop,  is  it  not,  in  the 
north? — Well,  I see  a little  of  it,  but  it  is  very 
short. 

3107.  The  O’Conor  Don. — It  is  very  exhausting  to 
the  land,  is  it  not  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  very  exhausting. 

3108.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  has  not  exhausted  the  county 
Down,  where  it  is  grown  very  extensively,  nor  the 
county  Armagh  ? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

3109.  Baron  Dowse. — What  I suppose  you  mean 
is,  that  if  it  is  sown  too  often  it  exhausts  particular 
fields  ? — I believe  it  exhausts  the  land  in  the  end. 

3110.  But  one  year  with  another,  may  not  a farmer 
safely  grow  flax  on  his  farm,  always  provided  he  makes 
a proper  rotation,  and  does  not  always  sow  it  in  the 
same  fields  ? — I would  say  that  he  should  not  grow 
flax  in  a field  oftener  than  every  ten  years. 

3111.  That  is  in  the  same  field  ? — Yes. 

3112.  Wheat  could  not  be  grown  much  oftener  ? — 
It  used  to  be  grown  every  five  years.  Of  late  years, 
it  does  not  grow  so  well. 

3113.  Mr.  Siiaw. — I suppose  you  would  have  to 
manure  after  any  grain  crop  that  ripens  ? — Yes. 

3114.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  special  rules  on 
Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  estate  affecting  what  is  generally 
called  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  ? — I am  afraid 
that  there  is.  ■ Lately  they  don’t  wish  to  let  the 
occupier  have  a free  right  of  sale — that  is,  entirely 
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free.  If  a neighbour  wants  it  they  wish  it  to  be  left 
to  arbitration. 

3115.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  price  The  pi-ice  is  to  be  ' 

left  to  arbitration,  if  a neighbour  wants  the  holding. 

3116.  Chairman. — You  say  that  there  have  been 
some  office  rules  introduced  upon  the  property  ?— It 
appears  to  be  introduced  to  this  extent,  that  I think 
before  it  used  to  be -understood  that  a neighbour  got 
the  preference  if  a place  was  for  sale,  but  the  neigh- 
bour had  to  give  the  price  the  highest  bidder  offered. 
Now,  if  a neighbour  wants  to  get  a larm  they  wish 
the  price  to  be  left  to  arbitration.  That  appears  to  > 
me  to  interfere  a little  with  the  free  right  of  sale  of  a 
man’s  property,  which  I thing  he  ought  to  have. 

3117.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — Yes.  but  it  takes  a 
little  off  the  price,  for  the  seller.  It  interferes  with 
the  price  of  the  interest  a little. 

3118.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  custom  of  raising 
the  rent  when  a tenant  is  selling  ? — I know  of  none. 

I have  heard  of  some,  but  I know  of  none. 

3119.  Baron  Dowse. — How  much  land  have  you 
yourself  ? — About  seventy-five  acres. 

3120.  Chairman. — Then  you  think  their  is  a ten- 
dency towards  the  alteration  of  the  Ulster  custom  ? — 

I believe  there  is. 

3121.  Has  tMs  tendency  towards  an  alteration  of 
the  Ulster  custom  come  in  since  the  passing  of  the 
T.nnrl  Act  ? — Yes ; I think  it  has  come  in  within  the  last 
year.  I have  not  heard  of  it  till  within  the  last  year. 

3122.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  understand  by 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  ? — Free  sale,  a fail- 
rent,  and  continued  occupancy. 

3123.  How  would  you  suggest  working  out  the 
question- of  a fail-  rent  1 — I.  cannot  suggest  it.  I have 
thought  over  it,  and  I cannot  settle  on  any  fair 
suggestion  that  would  be  fail-  to  both  the  occupier  and 
the  landlord. 

3124.  Suppose  they  agree  themselves  to  a fair  rent, 
there  is  no  difficulty  there  1 — No  difficulty. 

3125.  Supposing  they  do  not  agree,  would  you  have 
an  arbitration  to  determine  what  a fair  rent  would 
be  1 — There  is  a difficulty  even  about  an  arbitration. 
My  experience  of  arbitrations  is  that  there  are  two 
arbitrators  appointed — one  on  each  side — and  in  ease 
they  differ,  as  they  generally  do,  they  have  to  call  in 
a third,  whose  decision  must  be  final.  The  third  one 

.. generally,  .wliat  we  roughly  call,  “splits  the  dif- 
ference,” and  the  result  is  not  in  all  cases  satis- 
factory. 

3126.  In  some  cases  he  does  ; but  what  would  you 
think,  for  instance,  of  the  county,  court  judge  as  an 
arbitrator  ? Would  you  go  before  him  1 — That  is  just 
the  point,  as  you  have  mentioned  it.  The  county  court 
judge  in  one  county  ofcen  gives  double  what  the 
county  court  judge  in  another  . county  gives  as  com- 
pensation, for  disturbance,  . 

3127.  On  the  same  state  of  facts  ? — On  the  same 
state  of  f acts,  as  far  as  -I  could  gather.  I have  known 
it  in  a northern,  county. 

3128.  Are  you  in  Antrim.? — I am. 

3129.  Mr,  Otway  is  your  county  court  judge.  Is 
he  the.  gentleman  that  gives  double  what  is  given 

. elsewhere  1- — You  are  coming  to  names  now.  Well, 

I think  Mr.  Ptway  did  not  take  as  favourable  a view 
of  the  farmers’  side  of  the  question  as  some  of  the 
chairmen  in  neighbouring  counties. 

3130.  As  Mr.  Johnston  did  in  Down,  for  instance? 
— I think  not,  nor  near  so  favourable  a view. 

3131.  It  would  depend,  then,  according  to  your 
idea,  upon  who  the  county  court  judge  was  before  you 
would  like  to  go  before  him  as  an  arbitrator? — It 
would,  a good. deal. 

3132.  How  do  you  manage,  at  present  in  Ulster? 
How  is  the  question  worked  out  as  to  what  is  a fair 

-.rent  ? The  custom  has  been  legalised  in  your  part  of 
the  world  ; how  is  it  worked  out  at  the  present  time? 
— We  have  no  barrier  against  a rise  of  rent  at  present. 

3133.  You  have  none? — None  whatever. 

3134.  Therefore,  unless  some  barrier  is  erected  by 


the  law,  you  are  afraid  that  the  Ulster  tenant-rioht 
custom  may  be  eaten  away  altogether  ? — It  is  bein« 
eaten  away  already. 

3135.  By  a rise  of  rent  ? — By- a.  gradual  rise  of  rent. 

3136.  Because,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  the  land  would  depend  very  much  on  the 
rent  he  pays  for  it  ? — Depend  entirely.  A sliillinn- 
increase  in  the  rent  Svould  lose  a pound  an  acre. 

3137.  Is  the  tenant  often  compelled  to  give  more 
rent  than  he  ought  for  the  land? — We  all  have  to 
give-  double  the  rent  we  should  give  for  it  at  present. 

3138.  Why, have  you? — I have  because  I have  a 

3139.  But  the  man  that  has  no  lease  ? — The  greater 
part  of  the  estate,  I think,  is  held  by  leases  given  at 
the  time  of  this  fining-down  that  I told  you  about. 

3140.  - Is  the  present  rent  too  high  ? — It  is  too  high 
for  the  American  competition  now — very  much  too 
high. 

3141.  But  suppose  the  leases  did  not  exist,  and 
they  had  only  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  is  the  rent 
too  high  ? — The  rent  is  too  high  in  any  case. 

3142.  Why  does  the  tenant  give  it? — He  cannot 
help  giving  it.  I cannot  help  giving  it.  If  I had  not 
a lease  I could  not  help  giving  it,  unless  by  leaving  the 
land. 

3143.  And  rather  than  leave  they  would  even  give 
a higher  rent  than  the  land  would  be  worth  ?— They 
are  obliged  to  give  it.  They  are  not  fit  for  any  other 
occupation,  and  a great  many  of  them  are  too  old  to 
emigrate. 

3144.  Suppose  there  was  a law  introduced  provid- 
ing a means  of  settling  a fair  rent  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  would  it  be  advantageous  or  not  to  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  to  both  or  either? — It  would 
be  very  advantageous  if  it  was  settled  with  a due 
sense  that  the  improvements  both  in  the  land  and  on 
the  land  were  made  entirely  by  the  tenant — that  every 
gate  and  pillar  and  stone  was  put  in  by  the  tenant, 
and  not  by  the  landlord. 

3145.  What  you  would  be  afraid  of  is  that  in  every 
increase  of  rent  your  improvements  would  be  valued 
against  you? — And  they  arc. 

3146.  Suppose  that  that  was  guarded  against  in 
someway? — That  is  just  what  we  want — to  have  it 
guarded  against. 

3147.  Ii  a fair  rent  was  put  on  a farm  in  some  way, 
so  as  to  satis;/  justice,  and  if  care  was  taken  that  the 
landlord  should  only  get  rent  for  what  belonged  to 
himself,  and  that  the  tenant’s  improvements  should 
not  be  valuqd  in  on  him,  and  if  the  tenant  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  occupation  provided  he  paid  the  rent, 
with  free  power  of  selling  what  is  his,  do  you  think 
that  that  would  satisfy  the  tenant? — W ould  you  please 
put  that  question  again  ? 

3148.  Supposing  that, the  land  was  held  by  the 
■ tenant  at  a fair  rent  to  be  ascertained  by  some  tribu- 
nal, some  person  or  other,  that  would  fix  the  rent  fairly 
in  justice  to  landlord  and  tenant  ?— Some  impartial 
tribunal  it  should  be. 

3149.  Of  course  an  impartial  tribunal;  we  always 

infer  that  when  we  speak  of  a tribunal — some  tribu- 
nal that  would  fix  the  rent  fairly  between  landlord 
and- tenant ; if  the  tenant  was  allowed  the  power  ot 
free  sale,  and  could  not  be.  turned  out  as  long  as  he 
paid  that  fair  rent ; and  if  in  fixing  that  rent  the  land- 
lord's and  tenant’s  interests  were  both  regarded,  do 
you  think  that  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  tenants  (— 
Decidedly.  I am  sure  it  would.  . . 

3150.  Do  you  think  that  anything  less  would  satisiy 
them? — I am  afraid  they  will  have  to  be  satisfied" i 

3151.  What  is  the  less  they  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  ? — The  question  of  the  rent  is  the  difficulty. 

3152.  Is  it  that  a fair  rent  could  not  be  fixed . 
am  afraid  it  wo.uld  not  be  fixed  at  a scale  that  we  can 
cbmpete  with  the  United  States  and  Canada.  :i 

.3153.  You  think  that  the  tribunal  would  not  nx 
the  rent  low  enough?— I do,  I would  be  afraid  pi 
that. 
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3154.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  any  option,  or 
Wto,  as  to  who  the  incoming  tenant  should  be  in  the 
case  of  a sale? — Certainly. 

3155.  A reasonable  veto  1 — I believe  I don’t  know 
anyone  that  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse  an  im- 
proper tenant — say  an  insolvent  tenant,  or  a bad 
character. 

3156.  Who  would  decide  that  point?  Would  it 
not  have  to  be  decided  by  somebody  or  other  ?— The 
landlord  should  be  obliged,  I think,  to  show  that  he 
was  not  a proper  character  to  be  a tenant.  If  he  could 
show  that  he  was  an  improper  character,  then,  I think, 
the  tenant  should  have  the  power  of  referring  to  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood::  ■ - 

3157.  Mr.  Shaw. — Such  characters  are  generally 
pretty  well  known  in  a neighbourhood,  and  there  Would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  fact  ?— I 
think  not. 

3158.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  the  tenant  was  not 
satisfied,  would  you  have  any  other  way  of-  settling 
the  thing  between  them  ? Might  it  be  settled  by  the 
present  Land  Court,  by  the  County  Court  Judge  ? — 
My  experience  in  County  Courts  -is  not  very  satis- 
factory. The  tenant  if  he  raises  a quarrel  at  all  at 
present  is  obliged  to  leave.  Of  course  he  gets  more  or 
less  money,  still  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  place  he 
lived  all  his  lifetime,  arid  spent  all  his  money  in. 

3159.  If  he  has  to  leave,  it  is  the  law  does  that, 
the  County  Court  Judge  cannot  help  it;  but  suppose 
the  landlord  is  not  to  get  the  land  as  long  as  the 
tenant  pays  the  rent,  and  suppose  tlie  only  question 
is^s  to  whether  the  objection  to  a certain  purchaser  is 
a reasonable ' ’objection,  would!  the.  Cbunty  Court 
Judge  be  a good  man  to  ascertain  whether  the  land- 
lord is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  in  his  objection? 
—Generally  speaking  I do  not  see  why  he  should 
not. 

3160.  Nor  do  I either  ; if  he.  is  fit  for  anything  he 
ought  to'  be  able  to  do  .that.  Is  there  any  limit  put 
upon  the  price  that  you  might  ask  - for  your  tenant- 
right  if  you  were  selling  it,  on.  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s 
estate  ?—!  think  not  a bit. 

.3161.  Has  there  been  aiiy  general  rise  of  rents 
ppon  his  estate  ?— -No. 

3162.  He  is  a very  liberal  landlord  I believe  ? — 
He  is  a very  charitable  and  good  landlord,  and  has  a 
first-class  agent. 

3163.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  rents  high  enough  as 
a general  rule? — I think.!  remember  Mr.  Stannus, 
who  was  agent  of  the  estate  before  the  present  man, 
swore  in  the  Four  Courts  that  , the  average  of  the 
rents  was  about  21s.  an  acre. 

3164.  An  English  acre?— Yes;  I believe  the  rent 

on  the  Downshire.  estates,  is  !-5s.  per  acre — the  aver- 
age rent.  That  is  a neighbouring  estate — quite  as 
good  land  as  ours— most  people  would  say  it  is 
better.  : ~ 1 

3165.  You  are  better  circumstanced  fori  markets  I 
suppose?— No. 

3166.  Baron  Dowse.— What' is  your  market  town  ? 
—Belfast  is  within  twelve  * miles  of  us,  Lisburn  is 
nearer. 

31 67;  Mr.  Kavanagh.— DO"  I understand  .your 
complaint  to  be  that  your  rent  is  too; -high? — My 
complaint  is  that  no  matter  what  we  do  we  cannot 
make  ends  meet.  The  produce  is  low,  wages  are 
mgh,  labour  in  every  way- is  dear,  taxes' are  multi- 
Pied  these  last  ten  years,  county  cess  especially  is 
ruinously  high.  I believe  I pay  4s.'  id.  aii  acre  for 
county  cess.  Everything  is  very  much,  higher:  than 
less'aS  *}6n  ^ears  srnee>-  and  the  produce  is  very  much 

3168:  That;is,.it  has  been  in  the  last'  three  years  ; 
w®re  acknowledged  as  bad  seasons,  were  they 
he  years  in  my  neighbourhood,  have 

mnst  one  exception,  unprofitable  seasons.  . The 
I:,,,  We  could  expect  to  do  is  to  make  the  loss  as 
uttie  as  possible. 

3169.  1 don’t  know  whether  I understand  3-011 


rightly  in  one  of  your  answers  to  say  that  your  rent 
was  double  what  it  ought  to  be  ? — Yes. 

3170.  Do  you  mean  that  your  farm,  without 
valuing  your  improvements,  is  not  Worth  10s.  (id.  an 
acre  ? — I believe  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  it, 
and  I think  we  would  have  hard  work  to.  live  out  of 
it  at  10s.  6 cl.  a acre. 

3171.  I think  you  object  to  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the.  landlord  with  the  sale  of  the  tenant- 
right? — Ido.  Isay  if  we- have  any  property  at  all 
(which  .1  believe  the  law  says  we  have)  we  should 
have  a right  to.  take,  that  out  to  the  market  and  sell , 
it  the  same  as  we  wpuld  sell  a .cargo  of  wheat  or  a 
horse  or  a sheep  or  a oow  or  anything  else  we  had 
to  sell.  If  it . is  ours  we  should  have  the  right  to 
sell  it. 

3172;  What  do  you  consider  the  property  of  the’ 
tenant  to  be  in  the  land  ? — Every thing  unless  the 
bare  untiHed  uncultivated ; soil— everything  that  has 
been  put  there  by  the  tenants, . , 

3173.  That  is  if  it  has  been  put  there  by  the 
tenants  ? — On  our  estate  it  all  has- — every  stone  and 
every  bit  of  manure  has  been  put  on  the  land  by  the 
tenants. 

3174.  How  long  Is  it  since  your  family  got  that 
farm  1— In  1839. 

3175.  Do  you  know  anything  about  its  history, 
before  that  %— I know  something  of  it,  but  not  very 
much' — I was  very  young  at  that  time — I only  know 
it  from  tradition. 

3176.  Was  there  anything  paid  for  it  when  you 
got  it  ? — Yes. 

3177.  A fine  or  tenant-right  ? — The  farm  that  I 
hold  is-  four’  farms  consolidated,  and  bought  at 
different  times  as  the  tenants  sold  their,  interest  or 
died. 

3178.  That  is  your  ancestors  bought  it  from  the 
different  persons  who.o'Ccupied  it  ?— jYes,  that  is  so. 

3179.  Then  you  would . consider  your  -.property  in 
the  farm , the  amounts  that  you;  paid  them  for  coming 
in,  and  the  value  of  whatever  improvements  you 
put  upon  the  land  since  ? — Quite  so. 

3180.  I have  heard,  ! don’t  know  what,  others’;  ex- 
perience may  be,  but.I  have  heard  that  in  some  sales  of 
tenant-right  the  most  fabulous  prices  are  given ; I 
heard  that  on  Lord  Waterford’s  estate  the  tenant-right 
went  so  far  as  forty  years’ purchase  on  the  rent? 
Lord  Waterford’s  estate  in.  the  north,  I don’t  know, 
where.  That  would  be. £40^1  acre,  would  it. not? — 
Yes.  It  would  take  very  near  that  to  pay  us  for 
our  outlay. 

3181.  Do  you  think  that  the  fee  simple  of  the  land 
is  worth  that  ? — It  might  be  worth  pretty  near  that. 

I think  the  tenant-right  of  my  farm  would  s,ell  for 
more  in  the  open  market  than  the  fee  simple, 

3182.  According  to  that -the, landlord  would:  have 
nothing?— The  landlord  would  have  about  half,  if  the 
fee  simple  is  worth  forty  years’  purchase,  and  the 
tenant-right  worth  forty  more. 

3183.  The  fee  simple  is  hardly  , worth  forty  years’ 
purchase,  is  it  ?— I don’t  know. 

3184.  Twenty  jeavs’. purchase  is  what  is  generally 

taken  to  he  nearer  the  mark  ? — That  would  be  5 per 
cent.  I think  land  in  Ireland  generally  p*iys  2 £ ^per- 
cent., seldom  more  than  3:  . ; -,  :I,:  I 

3185.  Mr.  Shaw.— Yqu  . mean  in  the  north?— In 
Ulster. 

3186.  Mi-.  Kavanagh. — Don’t. _yqu othink;  it  is  a 
very  Heavy  burden  on  the  incqming  -tenant;  to  have  to 
pay  a very  large  price  of  that  sort  to  begin  with  ?— It 
is  a heavy  burden,  unquestionably  it  is  aheavy  burden ; 
but,  nevertheless,! jit. is  -the; property  of  the  tenant,  and 
-if  he 'had  notsorneconfidence  m his  property-lie  would 
cease  to  manure  and  labour  -altogether.  In  . fact  "I 
know  of -cases:  in.  which  the  .tenant  is  afraid  to  put  a 
large  quantity  of.  manure  in  the  hind,  for.  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  for.his  improvements. 

31 8.7. -I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  tenant  should 
he  secure  in  every  half-penny  of  the  improvements,  he 
can  show  that  he  made  ; but  I Want  to  know;  if  you 
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were  going  to  take  a farm  yourself,  and  the  tenant  who 
was  leaving  it  asked  for  a large  sum  of  money  over 
and  above  what  he  showed  he  had  expended  in  im- 
provid"  the  land,  don’t  you  think  that  the  surplus  over 
Lid  above  that,  that  is,  so  much  as  you  paid  over  and 
above  what  was  just  for  the  improvements,  would  be 
unjust  to  you  coming  in  to  the  farm?— But  the  price 
seldom  does  pay  what  the  improvements  cost,  liven 
what  they  do  get  from  a tenant,  when  coming  in, 
seldom  pays  them  for  their  outlay.  The  outlay  for 
reclamation  and  buildings  on  a farm  is  enormous,  it 
costs  more  than  the  whole  land  is  worth. 

3188.  But  still,  did  such  a case  as  I have  supposed 
exist,  you  would  consider  yourself  unjustly  used  ?— 1 
don’t  know  of  any  case  where  the  seller  got  what  it 
cost  him  for  the  land. 

3189.  I am  asking  you,  supposing  it  were  so  !— ui 
course  it  is  a heavy  tax  on  the  incoming  tenant.  But 
in  my  experience  I don’t  know  of  a single  case  in 
which  a purchaser  gave  the  seller  as  much  as  it  cost 
the  seller.  In  all  cases  it  was  a losing  job  for  the 
seller,  so  far  as  I know. 

3190.  Now  suppose  another  case,  that  the  nnprove- 

ments  have  been  all  made  by  the  landlord-;  don’t  you 
think  that  if  you  were  taking  a farm,  with  the  improve- 
ments on  it  all  made  by  the  landlord,  that  you  would 
be  rather  put  upon  by  being  asked  to  pay  tenant-right 
for  that,  as  of  course  the  landlord  would  charge  Ins 
rent  on  those  improvements  1— I know  of  no  case  of 
that  sort.  , , „ TJ„ 

3191.  I am  asking,  if  such  a case  occured  ( — ±ie 
has  no  right,  if  the  landlord  builds  everything  and 
improves  everything,  and  makes  it  in  tenable  order 
and  in  a productive  state,  the  purchaser  has  no  right  to 
pay  for  the  improvements  to  the  occupiers  ?— Certainly 
not.  If'  the  improvements  are  the  landlord  s let  them 
be  the  landlord’s,  and  if  the  improvements  are  the 
tenant’s  let  them  be  the  tenant’s. 

3192.  Baron  Dowse. — As  a general  rule  in  your 

part  of  the  world  the  tenant  makes  all  the  improve- 
ments 1— Always.  It  is  not  only  generally,  but  it  is 
invariably.  . 

3193.  He  looks  upon  it,  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  that  he  has  got  an  interest  and  estate  in  the 
land?— He  looks  on  it  I hope  rightly.  He  looks  on 
it  as  his  own  as  long  as  he  pays  its  rent. 

3194.  And  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  land 
different  and  distinct  from  the  landlord’s? — He  looks 
upon  everything  above  the  ground  as  his. 

3195.  And  that  he  has  an  interest  in  it  difaerent 
and  distinct  lrom  the  landlord’s? — Certainly. 

3196.  The  landlord  may  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,  and  you  think  that  the  tenant  too  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own?— I think  they 
are  partners  in  trade,  and  that  either  of  them  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  his  share  in  the  business. 

3197.  They  could  not  exactly  be  partners  according 

to  your  idea,  because  one  partner  cannot  act  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other;  but  at  any  rate  the 
tenant’s  idea  is  that  they  have  difi'erent  and  distinct 
interests  in  the  same  matter,  that  the  tenant  has  the 
tenant-right  and  the  landlord  has  the  reversion;  is 
that  so  ?— Exactly.  , • r 

3198.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Does  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
not  spend  any  money  on  improvements  on  the  pro- 
perty ?— I have  not  known  it  on  the  farming  property. 
He  has  laid  out  a deal  of  money  on  Lisburn,  the 
capital  of  his  estate. 

3199.  But  not  among  the  farmers? — IN  one,  as  far 

as  I know.  T , , , 

3200.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Did  I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  valuation  of  your  holding  was  £100, 
and  the  rent  only  £75?— I believe  the  valuation  of 
my  holding  is  £110  and  my  rent  is  £75,  but  with 
the  allowance  for  poor  rate  I cannot  exactly  tell  you. 
The  rent  is  about  21s.  an  acre,  but  then  the  landlord 
should  refund  the  half  of  the  poor  rate.  I never  get 
the  half  of  what  I pay  but  it  brings  it  down  to  about 
20s.  an  acre. 

3201.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  valuation  there 


must  be  excessive  ? — Yes ; but  then  I don’t  know  about 
that.  There  is  a great  deal  of  houses  on  it,  and  it  is 
near  to  a railway  station,  a good  dwelling-house  and 
offices,  suitable  for  carrying  on  the  business  properly 
and  conducting  it  well. 

3202.  Are  they  all  farm  buildings  ? — They  are  all 
farm  buildings,  except  the  dwelling-house. 

3203.  And  there  is  only  one  dwelling-house,  your 
own  1 — Only  one  dwelling-house. 

3204.  I think  you  stated  that  if  you  were  selling 
your  tenant-right  you  would  expect  to  get  £40  an 

acre  f No ; I think  I said  I did  not  think  that  would 

pay  me  for  the  outlay. 

3205.  But  suppose  you  were  selling  it  what  would 
you  get  ?— I think  I would  have  got  £30  a few  years 
acr0,  before  this  crash  came.  There  were  two  farms 
offered  lately  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  there 
was  not  a single  bidder  for  either.  One  of  them  was 
as  good  as  my  farm. 

3206.  On  the  same  estate? — Yes,  and  one  the  next 

neighbour.  And,  I believe,  there  was  only  £5  '{fa** 
i... j.;™  „ +1-, ,-/l  farm  about.  n.  few  weeks  : 


by  auction  for  a third  farm  about  a few  v.  „&v, 
was  not  at  it,  but  I have  no  doubt  what  I say  is  cor- 
rect, that  there  was  £5  an  acre  offered  for  the  tenant- 
right. 

3207.  Were  those  farms  in  equally  favourable  con- 
dition with  yours  ? — No  ; mine  is  very  well  situated, 
there  is  a railway  station  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  and 
a post  office  close  beside  it. 

3208.  You  think  you  would  get  £30  an  acre  if  you 
were  allowed  and  wished  to  sell  it  ? — Not  now. 

3209.  Well,  how  much  do  you  think  you  would  get 
now,  considering  the  depression  of  the  times  ? — I think 
I could  not  sell  it  at  all. 

3210.  Notwithstanding  its  situation  ? — I don’t  think 
I could  sell  it  to  a farmer  at  all.  If  a business  man 
took  a fancy  to  it  I might  sell  it,  otherwise  I could 
not. 

3211.  Chairman. — Disinclination  to  enter  on  farm- 
ing 1 Yes,  strong  disinclination,  and  not  without 

reason.  . 

3212.  The  O’Conor  Don. — This  system  of  lining 
down  leases  is  a peculiarity  on  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s 
estate  ? — Not  in  his  time,  but  in  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
t jrd’s  time.  The  people  that  they  thought  had  money 
they  found  means  to  get  them  to  fine  down. 

3213.  Did  not  the  people  voluntarily  take  advan- 
tage of  it  ? — Not  as  far  as  I know,  they  objected  very 
strongly  to  it. 

3214.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Stannus,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  gave,  evidence  before 
the  Devon  Commission,  in  which  he  stated  that  every 
tenant  who  had  money  took  advantage  of  this  of  his 
own  accord  ? — I would  not  agree  with  that. 

3215.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  not  since  that  you  paid 
this  £5  an  acre? — Our  lease  is  1845. 

3216.  Mr.  Kavanagh.—1 That  was  it  the  Marquis’s 

time,  was  it  not  ? — I think  it  was  in  the  late  Marquis  s 
father’s  time.  . w 

3217.1  mean  it  was  not  in  Sir  Richard’s  time  < — ^°> 
Sir  Richard  got  it  in  1872.  , 

3218.  The  O’ConorDon.— The  rent  was  fined  down, 

I believe,  to  about  one-fourtli,  was  not  the  princip 
adopted?— I think  it  was  fined  down  about  5s.  an  acre 
In  some  cases  the  rent  was  lower  than  others ; m som 
cases  20s.,  in  some  26s.,  and  in  others  more  than  t a 
was  fined  down  about  5s.  an  acre,  irrespective  oi 
price  of  the  rent.  , • 

3219.  Now  you  say  there  is  a great  deal  of  r o 

of  rent  in  your  part  of  the  country,  that  of  couree,  , 
not  apply  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  estate  ? Cei 
not.  , i,is 

3220.  There  has  been  no  raising  of  rent  u 
estate  ?— No,  I think  I said  so  already. 

3221.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— But  on  that  point  did ) 

not  rather  imply  there  had  been  a raising  ol  re  ,,, 
that  the  tenant-right  was  being  gradually  e»  i 

I think,  that  was  the  expression  ?— Before  the  tma 

down. 
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3222.  No,  by  the  raising  of  rent.  I understood  you 
to  make  that  answer  to  Baron  Dowse? — On  Sir  Richard 
Wallace’s  estate  ? 

3223.  I don’t  know  that  you  applied  it  particularly 
to  his  estate? — In  Ulster  generally,  I believe  the 
tenant-right  is  being  gradually  eaten  away,  if  times 
would  admit  of  it,  by  a raisingrent. 

3224.  Baron  Dowse. — And  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
put  a stop  to  that  ? — Certainly,  and  to  set  it  back  a 
bit. 

'3225.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  do  you  know 
instances  of  that  that  you  can  name? — I could  not 
give  you  the  tenant’s  names,  but  I could  find  them  out 
for  you.  The  chief  district  I heard  of  its  being  done 
in  was  in  Ballyclare  and  Castlewellan. 

3226.  Baron  Dowse. — But  whether  the  rents  are 
raised  or  not  has  not  the  landlord  the  power  to  raise 
them  ? — Certainly,  when  the  land  goes  out  of  lease, 
and  my  rent  could  be  raised  too. 

3227.  Do  you  consider  that  objectionable? — 
Certainly  T do. 

3228.  You  would  not  like  to  go  to  Minnesota  now 
or  some  other  place  and  leave  your  farm  ? — I would 
be  little  use  for  that. 

3229.  The  O’Conor  Don. — No  landlord  on  estates 
in  Ulster  can  raise,  the  rent  without  giving  the  tenant 
the  tenant-right  if  the  tenant  objected  to  pay  it? — 
Yes  they  can,  they  can  raise  the  rent,  and  I believe 
the  law  is  they  would  have  to  go  into  court  and 
abide  the  decision  of  the  Chairman ; and  if  the  Chairman 
thought  the  rent  was  not  exorbitant  it  would  go 
against  the  tenant. 

3230.  Baron  Dowse. — And  in  any  event  they 
would  have  to  leave  their  farm,  and  you  want  them  to 
stay  ? — I would  like  them  to  stay  ; that  is  one  of  the 
worst  things ; if  a tenant  goes  into  court  he  will  have  to 
leave. 

3231.  Certainly  it  is  because  he  is  leaving  he  goes 
into  court  ? — They  are  obliged  to  leave. 

3232.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  I meant  to  ask 
you  was  this,  where  the  Ulster  custom  exists  if  the 
landlord  asks  an  exorbitant  rent  would  not  the  tenant 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay  it,  and  then  if  served 
with  a notice  to  quit  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  ? — He  would  be  entitled  to  go 
into  court  and  get  what  the  Chairman  awarded. 

3233.  Baron  Dowse.—  But  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  land  ? — No,  he  must  leave  it  there  and 
then. 

3234.  Is  it  not  the  principal  complaint  in  Ulster 
that  you  don’t  go  into  the  court  unless  you  are 
leaving  the  place? — No;  if  you  fight  with  the  landlord 
you  must  go. 

3235.  If  the  judge  decided  in  your  favour  and  could 
leave  you  in  the  land  it  would  be  a different  thing, 
but  if  the  judge  decides  in  your  favour  he  only  gives 
you  compensation  in  money  ? — Yes. 

3236.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  must  not  that  com- 
pensation in  money  be  of  such  an  amount  as  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  increased  rent  the  landlord 
could  hope  to  get  ? — I only  know  one  case  and  that 
was  in  Lame  where  the  Court  awarded  a sum  equal 
to  the  tenant-right,  that  was  shortly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act.  It  was  tried  at  the  Antrim  Assizes 
and  the  tenant  there  got  within  a few  pounds  of  what 
it  wouldsellin  themarketfor.  Since  that  the  Chairman’s 
awards  have  been  very  far  short  of  what  a purchaser 
would  have  given. 

3237.  You  complain  then  that  generally  the 
Chairmen  do  not  give  the  same  amount  as  compen- 
sation as  the  property  would  sell  for  in  the  open 
market? — This  is  the  only  case  I-know  that  the  judge 
gave  the  price  that  it  would  be  sold  for  .in  the 
market. 

3238.  And  do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  they 
gave  less  ? — I have  heard  of  a great  many,  but  I could 
not  enumerate  them  now.  There  is  this  leasehold 
business  if  I might  mention  it. 

3239.  Which  leasehold  business? — The  Ulster 
custom  not  existing  at  the  expiration  of  a lease.  That 


is  a very  serious  matter  for  us,  for  I look  upon  it  that  Sept.  $,  iss#. 
on  our  estate  we  were  more  or  less — I can  scarcely  Mr  j,()bcrt 
use  the  word  obliged,  but  it  it  is  very  closely  verg-  George  Hill, 
ing  on  it — to  take  the  lease,  and  then  if  .the  tenant- 
right  dropped  and  was  valueless  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  it  would  be  ruinous  in  our.  part  of  the  country. 

The  difficulty  would  be  to  prove  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  locality. 

3240.  You  consider  it  a very  great  grievance  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  tenant-right  would  not 
be  given  to  you  ? — I do  indeed,  because,  as  I say,  I be- 
lieve that  these  leases  were  more  or  less  given  for  that 
fine.  I think  on  our  estate  they  were  very  nearly 
altogether  given  as  compensation  for  that  fine,  and  if 
they  were  forced,  or  if  they  were  given  without  the 
free  will  of  the  tenant,  it  is  too  bad  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  the  tenant  will  not  have  as  good  a hold  on 
his  place  as  he  had  before  it. 

3241.  In  fact  he  would  be  worse  off  in  that  respect 
than  a tenant  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes,  if  his  lease 
dropped  under  the  present  law.  It  would  be  different 
if  he  could  prove  the  custom  existed. 

3242.  Chairman. — Would  not  the  fine  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  the  lease  ? — The  leases  on  our 
estate  are  generally  given  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one 
years,  or  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  in  some 
cases. 

3243.  And  the  landlord  in  granting  a lease  of  that 
duration  would  consider  the  fine  as  part  remuneration 
to  him  for  parting  with  the  control  of  the  property  for 
so  long  ? — I have  an  idea,  and  I think  I am  right,  that 
the  rent  was  gradually  crept  up  before  that  fine. 

3244.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  not  your  proposal,  it  was 
the  proposal  of  the  landlord,  this  thing  of  fine  and 
leasing  ? — I believe  it  was,  generally  speaking,  against 
the  tenants’  will  that  they  paid  it. 

3245.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  the  lives  in  all 
these  leases  the  same,  the  same  individuals  1—  Oh  ! not 
at  all. 

3246.  Have  any  of  those  leases  dropped  out,  come 
to  an  end? — They  have  in  some  cases. 

3247.  And  what  has  been  done  where  they  have 
fallen  out ; has  there  been  a new  lease  granted,  or  are 
the  tenants  now  tenants  from  year  to  year? — The 
tenants  are  tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  I don’t 
think  the  rent  on  our  estate  has  been  much  raised, 
unless  it  was  at  a very  low  rent. 

3248.  After  the  lease  dropped  out  the  landlord  did 
not  raise  the  rent  ? — Unless  it  was  very  low,  I think 
not. 

3249.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  there  been  any  attempts 
to  purchase  up  tenant-right  on  the  estate  at  all  by  the 
landlord?- — Not  a bit. 

3250.  Nor  on  the  neighbouring  estates  ? — No. 

3251.  Would  you  be  anxious  to  buy  your  own  rent 
now  in  case  you  could  do  so  easily  and  simply  ? — Do 
you  mean  buy  the  fee-simple  ? 

3252.  Yes  ? — No.  Sir  Richard  Wallace  some  five 
or  six  years  ago — he  did  not  make  an  offer,  but  he 
let  it  be  understood  that  if  a considerable  portion  of  the 
tenantry  on  his  estate  wished  to  buy  the  fee-simple  he 
would  receive  offers  for  it.  There  were  only  three 
gave  in  offers,  and  I was  not  one.  I calculated  closely, 
and  found  that  unless  one  had  only  one  child  it  would 
not  be  suitable,  for  the  entire  property  would  be  in  the 
one  place. 

3253.  And  you  could  not  arrange  that  as  a general 
rule? — No,  and,  in  addition,  the  money  could.be  laid 
out  better  otherwise. 

3254.  If  you  had  perfect  tenant-right  you  would 
not  be  ambitious  to  be  owners  in  fee  ? — No. 

3255.  At  what  price  ? — There  was  no  offer  made, 
no  price  was  intimated.  It  was  understood  that  if 
there  was  a considerable  proportion,  perhaps  a half  or 
more,  that  he  would  accept  offers,  and  I believe  there 
was  only  three  came  in. 

3256.  But  how  could  you  calculate  so  closely  except 
you  knew  the  price  he  was  going  to  sell  it  at.  I 
suppose  you  would  have  had  the  option  of  borrowing 
two-thirds  of  the  money  under  the  Land  Act  ? — We 

R 
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understood  there  was  a difficulty  in  getting  that  two- 
thirds. 

3257.  The  OConor  Don. — You  did  not  inquire  into 
it  particularly  ? — We  did  not,  because  we  found  that 
the  money  that  we  might  reasonably  expect  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  would  ask  for  his  property  would  exceed 
what  we  were  able  in  some  cases  and  willing  in  others 
to  give. 

3258.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  consider  you  have 
perfect  security  under  the  tenant-right  for  your  outlay 
and  the  interest  in  the  farm  ? — Those  that  have  leases 
I believe  have  as  long  as  the  lease  lasts,  but  we 
are  very  much  alarmed  that  this  Leasehold  Tenant  . 
Right  Bill  has  not  passed. 

3259.  If  the  law  was  amended  according  to  your 
idea  you  would  consider  you  would  have  perfect 
security? — If  the  Ulster  custom  was  established  in 
its  integrity  as  it  did  exist,  we  would  have  perfect 
security. 

3260.  And  the  question  of  purchase  would  not  be 
of  much  importance  to  you  unless  you  had  money  to 
spare  ? — I am  afraid  the  country  is  tc  o poor. 

3261.  If  it  cost  you  .£1,500  and  you  can  borrow 
£1,000  of  that  at  a low  rate  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a fair  speculation  ?— If  we  could  borrow  it  so  that 
it  would  pay  itself  in  35  years,  I think  that  is  it.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  much  availed  of  in  our  part  <.  ? 
the  country. 

3262.  Baron  Dowse.- — What  would  make  it  not 
work  in  your  part  of  the  country  is  the  great  value  of 
the  tenant-right  as ‘compared  with  the  landlord’s 
interest.  If  the  landlord  was  selling  the  property 
would  he  want  to  be  paid  for  your  interest  as  well  as 
his  own! — He  would  sell  it  the  best  way  he  could. 

3263.  Mr.  Shaw. — Sir  Richard  Wallace  could  only 
sell  the  rent  to  you  with  the  tenant-right  existing  on 
it.  Twenty-five  years  purchase  I suppose  would  be 
his  figure!— -If  I paid  £1  that  would  be  £25.  We 
anticipated  he  would  look  for  far  more  than  that.  We 
thought  he  would  look  for  £40  or  £50. 

3264.  Do  you  know  what  Lord  Waterford’s  estate 
sold  for  in  Derry  where  there  was  great  competition  ? 
— I do  not. 

3265.  A great  deal  of  it  sold  for  28  years  purchase, 
it  was  considered  a gOod  price  at  the  time  and  in  good 
times.  If  your  land  was  in  the  market  with  all  the 
improvements  on  it  I suppose  it  would  let  for  £2  an 
acre  ? — It  would  have  let  for  more  than  that,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  would  let  for  that  now,  it  would  in  good 
times,  the  houses  on  it  are  worth  more  than  £2  an 

3266.  You  are  in  business  I suppose,  outside  the 
farm? — No. 

3267.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  there  any  manufactory  in 
your  neighbourhood?— -.None  nearer  than  Lisburn. 

3268.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  linen  trade  ? — 
Nothing  whatever. 

3269.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  gives  you  a good  market,  does 
it  not,  for  all  your  produce  ?— We  have  a first  class 
market,  none  better. 

3270.  Everything  you  can  produce  on  the  farm? 
— Every  tiling  we  can  produce,  we  have  a first  class 
market. 

3271.  When  you  say  it  doesnot  pay  you,  I suppose 
you  mean  it  does  not  pay  the  interest  on  your  outlay .? 
— No,  I do  not.  I give  my  entire  time  and  my  wife 
gives  her  entire  time  looking  after  the  dairy,  and  all 
we  can  do  we  cannot  make  it  pay  its  expenses. 

3272.  That  is  within  the  last  couple  of  years? — 
Within  the  last  six  years. 

3273.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — The  land  has 
not  produced  the  amount  of  crops  it  should  do,  prices 
iaie  low  and  expenses  are  high. 

3274.  Are  you  manuring  it  well? — Yes,  it  is  one 
•of  the  best  manured  farms  in  the  country. 


3275.  Baron  Dowse. — If  a fanner  cannot  make  his 
farm  pay  how  does  he  live  ? — I live  in  a kind  of  way 
on  an  income  derived  from  other  5010:065. 

3276.  Mr.  Shaw. — -Isthat  the  general  state  of  things 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  my  neighbour  who 
has  offered  his  farm  for  sale  is  living  on  income  de- 
rived from  houses. 

3277.  And  is  his  rent  as  low  as  yours  ? — Yes,  but  he 
has  a mill  on  it  which  is  exceptionally  highly  rented. 

3278.  Baron  Dowse. — Were  there  times  when  you 
made  anything  on  your  farm  ?— I made  a little,  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  season  and  partly  owing  to  the 
crops. 

3279.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  yours  a grass  farm  ?— There 
are  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  in  meadow. 

3280.  Do  you  keep  many  milch  cows? — Half  a 
dozen. 

3281.  Could  you  not  feed  more  than  that  duringthe 
winter  ? — No. 

3282.  Do  you  grow  root  crops  ?— We  do,  and  we 
keep  twenty  young  cattle. 

3283.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  any  tenants 
in  your  neighbourhood  who  purchased  out  their  hold- 
ings ? — None. 

3284.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  was  no  opportunity  I ex- 
pect 1— None  except  that  one,  and  sufficient  did  not 
come  forward. 

3285.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  country  come  to’the  conclusion,  that  as  a general 
rule  the  tenants  would  desire  to  have  the  tenant-right 
legalised  instead  of  buying  their  farms  ? — L do. 

3286.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  would  be  able  to  use. 
the  money  as  they  pleased,  without  putting  it  into 
the  land,  and  settle  their  children? — That  is  another 
question,  one  cannot  leave  their  farm  to  whom  they 
wish;  in  the  leases  on  our  estate  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  it  either  to  one  child  or  one  grandchild. 

3287.  That  is  to  prevent  you  from  subdividing  ? 
I would  not  object  to  that,  but  in  some  cases  it  does 
not  work  well. 

3258.  Chairman. — You  would  not  object  to  a clause 
against  subdivision  ? — I could  not  reasonably  object 
to  it. 

3259.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  does  it  work  injuriously  if 
you  don’t. object  to  subdividing? — I have  heard  of 
some  cases  in  which  it  did,  but  I cannot  go  into  that 
matter. 

3290.  Baron  Dowse. — Under  your  lease,  can  you 
sell  the  property  to  whom  you  like.  Are  you  not 
restrained  from  alienation  without  the  landlord’s 
consent? — I can  sell  it  to  no  one  without  his  con- 
sent in  writing. 

3291.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  planting  on  your 
place? — Very  little. 

3292.  All  done  by  yourself,  I suppose? — No;  it  is 
not.  The  timber  chiefly  was  planted  before  my  time 
or"  my  lather’s  time. 

3293.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  any  registered 

trees  ? — Yes. ; a few  young  ones  that  I planted 
myself.  ; 

3294.  You  are  in  the:  county  Down? — county 
Antrim. 

3295.  What  is  the  nearest  town  to  you  ? — Lisburn. 

3296.  Chairman. — -In  case  of  a fine  for  a lease, 
is  there  a uniform  sum  on  taking  out  a lease?— I 
think  not. 

3297.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a not  usual  now  to  give 
fines  for  leases  ? — No  ; it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
shi.ee. 

3298.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  whether,  at  that 
time,  there  was  a uniform  sum  paid,  or  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  )ease  or  the  amount  of  the 
rent  ?— It  may  have  varied  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  rent,  but  not  according  to  the  length  of  the 
lease. 
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Mr.  William  Simpson,  examined. 


3300.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  live  in  the  county  Armagh, 
I believe,  Mr.  Simpson  ? — Yes. 

3301.  What  part  of  Armagh? — Convenient  to 
Armagh,  a mile  and  a half  from  it. 

3302.  And  you  hold  land  under  Lord  Cliarlemont, 
I believe? — Yes;  about  thirty  acres,  under  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  a large,  farm  under  Lord  Gosford-. 

3303.  And  you  iarm  land  you  hold  yourself  in  fee  ? 
Yes. 

3304.  How  much  land  altogether  do  you  farm  ? — 
About  150  acres. 

3305.  Did  you  purchase  this  land  you  hold  in  fee  ? 
— Yes. 

3306.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — No  ; 
before  it.  My  father  bought  it. 

3307.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  both  the  proper- 
ties you  are  a tenant  on  1— Yes;  to  the  fullest  extent 
on  Lord  Gosford’s  property,  not  on  Lord  Charlemont’s. 
On  the  sale  of  any  property,  under  Lord  Charlemont, 
as  soon  as  it  is  sold  he  generally  raises  the . rent 
in  all  cases  I have  known  for  some  time  back. 

3308.  In  every  case  of  change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes. 

3309.  Does  he  settle  the  rent  before  the  sale? — ■ 
No,  after  the  sale. 

3310.  So  that  the  buyer  has  to  go  in  with  his 
eyes  shut  about  the  rent? — Yes. 

3311.  And  do  they  do  that  now? — Generally  they 
come  in  together  after  the  farm  is  sold,  and  there  is  so 
much  an  acre  put  on,  2s.  or  4s.  I heard  of  one  case 
in  which  4s.  1 Od.  an  acre  was  put  on. 

3312.  That  you  think  a bad  system  ? — Yes  ; the 
tenant  that  purchased  the  other  day  would  not  take 
the  lands  unless  he  would  be  allowed  for  the  rise  of 
rent  put  on. 

3313.  But  of  the  purchase-money  ? — Y es. 

3314.  And  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  estate  other- 
wise to  interfere  with  the  tenant-right,  there  is  free 
right  of  sale  ? — There  have  been  a good  many  instances 
that  it  lias  been  re-valued  and  raised . within  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

3315.  Withoutchange  of  tenancy? — Without  change 
of  tenancy. 

3316.  But  not  a re-valuation  of  the  whole  estate  ? 
—No. 

3317.  Was  there  anything  exceptional  in  those 
cases,  was  the  rent  low  ? — No,  I think  the  rent  was 
high  enough  at  the  time. 

3318.  Was  it  the  falling  in  of  a lease? — No. 

3319.  But  just  the  capricious  will  of  the  landlord 
or  agent? — Yes. 

3320.  Did  the  tenants  make  any  objection  1 — They 


3321.  But  they  stayed  on  the  farms? — They  did. 

3322.  They  had  no  other  resource  ? — They  had  no 
other  resource. 


3323.  If  they  objected  they  could  have  gone  into 
the  court  and  got  damages? — Yes,  but  they  would 
have  rather  remained  on  the  farm. 


3324.  And  in  most  cases  I suppose  tenants  would 
—Yes,  where  they  have  been  originally,  and  theii 
fathers  befoi’e  them. 

3325.  Is  there  much  fall  in  the-  value  of  tenant- 
right  lately  in  that  district? — Well,  yes  it  has  nol 
been  selling  near  so  well. 

3326.  Owing  to  the  bad  times  ? — Yes. 

l ‘^‘l  e there  any  fcmms  given  up  to  the  land- 

lord?— No,  I cannot  say  there  are. 

3328.  What  would  you  say  constituted  tenant-right 1 
—Well,  I should  say  that  a person  should  get  leave  tc 
nave  free  sale,  and  that  there  should  be  no  office  rules 

3329.  And  what  about  the  rent,  how  would  you 
x the  rent? — Well,  I think  rent  should  be  fixed 

• cording  to  the  times,  if  crops  of  com  and  cattle 
e,®°*  fo  value,  I think  rents  should  be  lowered, 
odd.  But  would  you  have  any  tribunal  to  interfere 
e ween  the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  case  they  did  nof 
agree  ? — Yes,  I think  they  should. 


3331.  Do  you  think  in  most  cases  they  would  agree  ? 
I cannot  say  that. 

3332.  But  in  case  they  did  not  agree,  you  think  a 
tribunal  — an  arbitration?  — I think  an  arbitration 
would  be  the  best  way  of  settling  it. 

3333.  With  an  umpire  appointed  by  some  Govern- 
ment department,  you  think  that  would  be  satis- 
factory ?-r-Yes,  I think  it  would. 

3334.  Then  you  think  if  the  system  of  tenant-right 
as  you  defined  it  were  established  generally,  it  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  tenants  ? — I think  it  would,  I 
think  the  tenants  are  afraid  to  expend  money,  afraid 
of  getting  their  land  raised.  If  a peson  goes  and 
builds  a good  house  and  improves  Iris  land,  and  his 
next  door  neighbour  does  not  improve  at  all,,  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  brought  into  a high  state  of  -cultivation 
and  the  houses  built  upon  it,  in  many  cases  the  land- 
lord raises  the  rent,  where  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch  the  person  who  has  not  improved  the  land  is 
left  at  the  old  rent. 

3335.  And  that  where  tenant-right  exists  ? — Yes. 

3336.  What  'is  the  general  price  now  of  tenant-right 
in  your  district? — From  £15  to  £23  an  acre  in  many 
instances. 

3337.  The  farms  are  pretty  small,  I believe  ? — The 
farms  are  small,  and  you  can  get  more  for  a small  farm 
than  you  can  for  a large  farm. 

3338.  But  the  people  are  employed  in  some  other- 
business  or  industry,  generally  ?— Yes ; there  is  a good 
deal  of  manufacturing  about  that  part  of  the  country. 

3339.  And  you  have  very  good  markets  about  there  ? 
— Yes,  very  good. 

3340.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  several  instances  on- 
Lord  Charlemont’s  estate  on  which  rents  were  raised  ? 
— Yes,  and  by  Mr.  M'Geough. 

3341.  That  is  some  time  ago  ? — Some  time  ago. 

3342.  Was  that,  since  the  Land  Act  passed? — I 
think  it  was.  I think  he  bought  some  property,  and 
he  raised  the  rent — served  them  with  notice  to  quit, 
and  raised  the  rent.  At  last  it  was  left  to  arbitration 
— the  tenants  went  to  law  with  him,  and  it  was  then 
left  to  arbitration'. 

3343.  Between  him  and  the  tenants  1— Yes.  Mr. 
Handcock,  I think,  and  Mr.  Quinn,  a tenant  farmer 
in  the  county,  were  the  arbitrators ; and  they  raised 
the  rent  from  2s.  or  3s.  an  acre  ; and  it  had  no  call  to 
be  raised  at  all — it  was  quite  high  enough. 

3344.  Was  that  near  Armagh  ?— Within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Armagh. 

3345.  Near  his  own  residence  ? — No  ; it  is  not. 

3346.  But  it  -was  much  less  than  the  rent  he  tried 
to  put  on  ? — Yes ; he  wanted  to  put  on  a higher  rent. 
Since  that  arbitration,  some  parties  wanted  to  sell, 
and  he  said  he  would  raise  the  rent  again. 

3347.  In  case  they  sold  ? — Yes;  after  the  arbitra- 
tion; the  arbitration  was  not  binding  on  him. 

3348.  Does  he  profess  to  have  tenant-right  estab- 
lished on  his  estate  ? — There  is  a tenant-right.  I am  . 
sure  he  will  allow  you  to  sell ; but  it  is  very  injurious 
to  it. 

3349.  That  is  no  use,  you  think,  unless  there  is 
some  way  of  regulating  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

3350.  If  they  have  a power  of  raising  the  rents,  it 
destroys  your  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

3351.  Is  that  feeling  common  among  the  tenants  ? 
— It  is. 

3352.  It  prevents  them  laying  out  money ; and  you 
yourself  would  hesitate  in  laying  out  money  on  build- 
ings where  this  doubt  existed  ?— I would  not  be  afraid 
under  Lord  Gosford;  he  has  allowed  tenant-right  to 
the  fullest  extent,  never  interferes,  and  allows  the 
tenant  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

3353.  Baron  Dowse.— Then  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  kind  of  landlord  you  have  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

3354.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  has  still  the  power  of  inter- 
fering,; and,  if  another  Lord  Gosford  came  in,  or  a 
bad  agent,  you  might  find  the  thing  changed  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

It  2 
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3355.  Have  you  any  other  instances  now,  on  Lord 
Chai-lemont’s  estate,  of  raising  of  rents  ? — I have  two 
or  three.  I know  a person  of  the  name  of  Barrett 
sold  some  land,  I think  about  a year  ago,  and  his  rent 
was  raised  too. 

3356.  After  the  sale  ? — Yes. 

3357.  And  any  other  easel — Yes.  There  wfe  a 
Mrs.  Dobbin  sold  some  land  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  there  was  a vise  of  rent  put  on. 

3358.  It  was  submitted  to,  I suppose  1 — Yes,  it  was. 

3359.  Was  it  a high  rent,  do  you  think,  do  you 
know  the  case  yourself  1 — I do.  I know  the  rent  was 
high  enough  before,  and  did  not  require  more  to  be 
put  on. 

3360.  And  I suppose  the  tenants  before  had  made 
every  improvement  on  the  land  1 — -They  had.  ^ 

3361.  Buildings,  and  everything  elsel — Yes;  and 
drained  the  land. 

3362.  So  that  you  consider  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  subjected  to  any  rise  of  rent  1 — I think  not. 

3363.  In  case  you  had  this  tenant-right  established, 
would  you  give  a fair  and  periodical  rise  of  rent  or 
valuation  of  rents,  to  either -party,  the  tenant  or  land- 
lord, in  case  they  desired  it  1 or  would  you  fix  it  at 
once  and  for  everl — Well,  I think  I would  fix  it  at 
once,  if  it  could  be  done. 

3364.  How  would  you  fix  it,  because  you  must  take 
into  account  the  growth  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
generally,  the  landlord  claims,  I believe,  generally 
something  for  that  1 — The  way  that  things  are  paying 
at  the  present  time  I think  the  land ’in  general  is  rather 
high  let. 

3365.  With  the  competition? — Yes,  from  America. 
I know  twenty  years  ago  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
£5  than  it  would  be  to  make  £1  now. 

3366.  In  farming,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

3367.  And  is  that  owing  to  low  prices  altogether? 
— I think  it  is  a good  deal  owing  to  the  low  prices. 

3368.  Do  you  think  the  land  produces  as  much  as 
it  used  to  do  ? — I think  it  does,  with  the  exception  of 
last  year,  which  was  a very  bad  year. 

3369.  And  you  grow  flax,  I suppose,  a good  deal 
there  ? — A good  deal. 

3370.  And  that  is  generally  a paying  crop?— It 
generally  pays  pretty  well. 

3371.  You  think  if  this  tenant-right,  as  you  have 
described  it,  were  established,  and  the  landlord’s  power 
defined,  that  that  would  satisfy  the  tenant  ? — I do. 

3372.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  purchase  your 
ownfarms  if  you  had  facilities  to  do  so  ? — I would, indeed. 

3373.  And  borrowing  two-thirds  of  the  money — I 
don’t  mean  that  in  your  case,  you  know  what  I mean 
— if  that  facility  were  granted,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  tenants  ? — It  would  be  a very  great  advan- 
tage, and  give  them  security  in  their  farms. 

3374.  Do  you  think  in  your  part  of  the  country  the 
tenants  would  avail  themselves  of  it  largely  ? — I do 
believe  they  would. 

3375.  Small  and  large  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

3376.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  your  county  of 

purchases  by  tenants  of  their  holdings  under  the  Land 
Act  ? — There  has,  Mr.  Brown  has.  ‘ 

3377.  Is  that  near  Armagh  ? — It  is. 

3378.  Who  is  his  landlord  ? — It  was  church  land. 

3379.  You  think  if  facilities  were  given,  a fair 
amount  of  money  advanced  at  a low  rate  of  interest, 
that  the  tenants  even  under  the  tenant-right  custom 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  extensively  ? — I believe 
they  would. 

3380.  They  would  feel  more  independent  every  way, 
and  the  slight  advance  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
money  they  would  not  feel  so  much  ? — I think  not.  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  purchase. 

3381.  On  the  whole  in  your  county  do  you  think 
rents  are  high  enough  ? — -I  think  they  are. 

3382.  They  could  not  bear  any  advance  under  any 
legislation  to  let  the  tenants  live  ? — I think  not. 

3383.  Are  there  many  small  owners  in  Armagh, 
proprietors  ? — I think  not. 


3384.  You  have  some  very  large  ones,  Lord  Gosford, 
and  Lord  Charlemont? — Yes,  and  Mr.  M'Geough  is  a 
large  proprietor. 

3385.  Have  there  been  any  estates  purchased  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  in  your  district  within  the  last 
few  years  ? — Mr.  M'Geough’s  was  purchased  there. 

3386.  But  outside  that? — I cannot  recollect. 

3387.  But  you  don’t  know  any  cases  on  the  part  of 
landlords  besides  what  you  have  mentioned  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  tenant-right  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I do. 

3389.  Chairman. — You  say  that  on  Lord  Charle- 
mont’s  property  there  is  a change  of  rent  on  a change  of 
tenancy.  Is  there  a change  of  rent  at  any  other  time  ? — 
Yes,  I have  known  instances  where  the  land  was  re- 
valued and  the  rent  raised. 

3390.  How  long  has  this  custom  existed  of  changing 
the  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy,  or  any  other  times  ? 
— I think  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

3391 . Mr.  Shaw. — Are  leases  common  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3392.  And  for  what  term  generally? — On  Lord 
Gosfort’s  property  they  gave  you  a lease  for  thirty-one 
years. 

3393.  Has  that  time  been  adopted  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — No,  before  it. 

3394.  It  has  not  been  adopted  with  the  view  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Act? — No. 

3395.  Do  they  recognize  tenant-right  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  ? — I have  never  known  on  Lord  Gosfort’s  pro- 
perty where  they  did  not. 

3396.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  on  the  other 
estate  ? — I have  heard  that  they  do  not. 

3397.  Chairman. — You  say  rent  ought  to  vary 
according  to  prices,  but  don’t  you  think  that  that  would 
cause  great  uncertainty  ? — It  might. 

3398.  Prices  vary  very  much,  and  it  might  cause 
very  frequent  revaluations  ? — No  doubt. 

3399.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  it  for  a period 
of  years  ? — I suppose  it  would  be  as  well. 

3540.  When  a man  buys  tenant-right  what  do  you 
consider  he  buys  under  the  name  of  tenant-right ; is  it 
the  good  -will  of  the  holding  ? — The  good  will  of  the 
holding. 

3541.  The  interest  in  the  improvements  upon  it? — 
Yes. 

3542.  Whether  made  by  himself  or  the  landlord? — 
I think  that  whatever  he  buys,  he  buys  the  interest 
on  the  whole  property. 

3543.  And  if  there  is  any  interest  of  the  landlord 
in  the  shape  of  improvements,  ought  that  to  be  paid 
by  the  incoming  tenant  ? — I think  it  should. 

3543a.  Ought  any  portion  of  the  purchase-money  or 
anything  instead  of  the  purchase-money  go  to  the 
landlord  ? — I think  liot.  I think  it  should  go  to  the 
tenants  themselves. 

3544.  You  think  the  landlord  ought  not  to  get  it 
either  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent  or  portion  of  the 
purchase-money? — I think  not.  I think  he  is  not 
entitled  to  it  at  all. 

3545.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  has  done  nothing 
on  the  land  ? — No.  But  Lord  Bessborough  is  taking 
a different  case  ? If  he  has  buildings  I expect  he  will 
be  paid  for  them. 

3546.  Cn airman. — Or  suppose  he  has  drained  or 
assisted  in  drainage  ? — If  he  has  paid  for  the  drainage 
I think  he  should  be  allowed  for  it,  but  if  the  tenant 
drained  the  land  himself,  the  landlord  should  not  get 
anything  for  it  I think. 

3547.  T have  asked  you  should  the  landlord  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  he  may  sustain  by  reason  of 
bis  making  over  the  entire  tenant-right  to  the  tenant 
for  the  improvements  he  has  made  upon  the  property, 
and  you  say  yes  ? — Yes,  I say  so. 

3548.  Should  he  be  compensated  for  the  loss  he  has 
sustained  by  not  having  the  selection  of  the  tenant  ? 

I think  1k:  should. 

3549.  You  think  that  that  is  a matter  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration? — Yes,  I think  so. 

3550.  Should  the  landlord  be  compensated  for  the 
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prospective  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

3551.  And  you  think  that  might  be  clone  by  perio- 
dical revaluation  ? — I think  so. 

3552.  Would  you  have  that  at  the  option  of  the 
landlord  or  tenant,  upon  giving  notice,  to  raise  or 
diminish  the  rent  ? — I think  the  tenant  if  the  rent  is 
too  high  should  have  the  option  of  giving  notice. 

3553.  At  certain  intervals  ? — Yes. 

3554.  The  landlord  on  calling  for  a rise  if  it  would 
bear  a rise,  and  the  tenant  on  calling  for  a reduction 
if  it  would  bear  it  ? — Yes. 

3555.  Suppose  the  landlord  has  made  improvements 
on  a large  scale,  such  as  making  or  contributing  to  the 
making  of  a railway  to  the  property,  or  has  made  a 
large  drainage  work  that  enables  tenants  to  carry  out 
their  own  drainage  on  their  own  holdings  more  effec- 
tively, ought  that  to  be  considered  ? — I think  if  the 
landlord  opens  a way  for  the  tenants  to  get  their  land 
drained,  I think  he  should  be  allowed  for  that. 

3556.  You  think  that  in  a revaluation  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  should  be  taken  in  consideration 
whether  in  favour  of  the  landlord  or  . tenant? — I 
think  so. 

3557.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom  as  it  exists  at  present  fair  rent,  free  sale, 
and  continuous  occupation  were  legalized,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is,  suppose  that  there  was  some 
tribunal  to  settle  the  question  of  rent  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  if  they  differed,  and  then  that 
the  tenant  should  continue  to  occupy  the  land  at  that 
rent  so  long  as  he  paid  it,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  satisfactory  ?— I think  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

3558.  In  your  part  of  the  world  are  the  improve- 
ments generally  made  by  the  tenant? — Yes. 

3559.  Suppose  there  was  a case  in  which  the  land- 
lord made  the  improvements,  wouldn’t  if  be  right,  to 
take  these  improvements  into  consideration  when 
fixing  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

3560.  And  wouldn’t  that  be  enough  for  him  ? — 
Quite  enough. 

3561.  And  if  he  drained  the  land  or  carried  out  any 
other  improvements  which  increased  the  tenant’s  in- 
terest in  it,  he  might  say  the  land  was  not  let  at 
sufficient  value,  and  then  when  the  revaluation  came  to 
be  made  these  improvements  could  be  considered  in 
fixing  the  fair  rent  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  did  not 
agree  as  to  the  rent.  Would  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? 
—I  think  it  would. 

3561a.  And  that  being  done,  the  tenant  might  sell 
his  interest  subject  to  a fair  and  reasonable  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  which  would  enable  the 
landlord’s  improvements  to  be  considered,  if  he  had 
made  any,  to  the  highest  bidder? — Yes. 

3562.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  a veto  on  the 
purchaser,  or  allow  him  to  make  a reasonable  objection 
to  the  purchaser? — I think  the  landlord  should  be  able 
to  make  a reasonable  objection. 

3563.  If  the  tenant  was  not  a man  of  good  character 
or  had  the  name  of  being  a bad  tenant  ? — I think  the 
landlord  has  no  right  to  accept  a bad  tenant.  I don’t 
think  a bad  tenant  has  a right  to  be  pushed  in  upon 
the  landlord. 

3564.  You  spoke  of  a Mr.  M'Geough.  Is  that  Mr. 

It.  J.  M'Geough? — Yes ; I think  so. 

3565.  I have  a very  valuable  book  before  me  of 

Mr.  Donnell’s,  and  in  that  there  is  a case  reported  of 
Loughern  v.  M'Geough,  tried  at  the  Armagh  spring 
assizes  in  1873.  Mr.  M'Geough  contended  that  the 
tenant-right  should  be  limited  to  £5  an  acre,  but  the 
judge  decided  against  him,  and  the  judge  held  that  in 
determining  what  is  the  usage  on  an  estate  regard 
should  be  had  not  merely  to  the  transactions  of  recent 
I ear's  but  to  the  whole  series  of  tenant-right  trans- 
actions that  is  disclosed  in  the  evidence,  and  he  de- 
cided there  that  the  custom  on  that  estate  was  to  sell 
to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  so  that  Mr.  M‘Geough 
"as  defeated  there  ? — Before  he  bought  the  estate  you 
could  sell  to  whom  you  liked,  birt  since  1873 

566.  He  was  defeated  then,  but  since  1873  has  he 


been  still  endeavouring  to  limit  the  tenant-right  ? — 
There  has  been  an  arbitration,  too,  and  since  that 
any  person  who  offered  to  sell  got  an  intimation 
that  there  would  be  a rise  of  rent. 

3567.  The  effect  of  that  on  the  best  tenant-right  in 
the  country  would  be  to  depreciate  its  value  ? — Of 
course. 

3568.  If  you  have  a farm  of  30s.  an  acre  which  pro- 
duces a large  sum  in  the  market,  and  the  landlord 
puts  10s.  more  on  the  rent,  that  takes  something  off 
the  value  of  it  ? — Every  shilling  he  puts  on  it  is  a 
pound  off  the  price. 

3569.  That  is  what  you  want  to  prevent? — Yes. 

3570.  And  if  that  was  done  you  would  consider  it 
satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

3571.  Would  that  satisfy  the  people  or  would 
they  rather  buy  under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  ? — It  would. 

3572.  They  would  be  satisfied  with  tenant-right  in 
that  way? — They  would,  I think,  be  satisfied  with 
tenant-right  in  that  way. 

3573.  Giving  them  security  for  their  interest — that 
whatever  they  put  into  the  soil  they  could  take  out  of 
it  ? — Yes. 

3574.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  I understand  you  are 
in  favour  of  an  entirely  unlimited  tenant-right? — 
Yes ; the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  Sell  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder. 

3575.  And  for  the  best  price  he  could  get  ? — Yes. 

3576.  Have  you  heard  of  cases  where  the  tenant- 
right  went  up  to  £75  an  acre  ? — I have. 

3577.  Do  you  consider  that  fair  to  the  incoming 
tenant  who  was  the  buyer  ? — I think  it  fair  enough 
for  a tenant  to  get  leave  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

I have  heard  of  £1 30  an  acre  being  given  in  the  county 
Down. 

3578.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  buyer  was  a free  agent ; he 
need  not  buy  unless  he  liked  ? — He  was. 

3579.  Where  was  the  £130  given? — It  was  near 
Donaghmore,  on  the  road  to  Newry,  near  Banbridge. 

3580.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  there  anything  peculiar 
on  the  farm  ? — No.  The  farm  was  held  for  only  about 
10s.  an  Irish  acre. 

3581.  What  he  gave  for  that  was  only  130  ten 
shillings  ? — No;  he  gave  £130  an  acre. 

3582.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  a large  farm  ? — About 
fifteen  or  twenty  Irish  acres. 

3583.  What  is  it  supposed  to  grow? — It  is  splendid 
land. 

3584.  And  a comfortable  house  on  it? — And  there 
was  a good  deal  of  competition  between  two  or  three 
parties. 

3585.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — If  it  was  veiy  good  land, 
and  was  let  at  10s.  an  acre,  there  was  a very  good  in- 
terest in  it? — Yes. 

3586.  Would  you  consider  it  worth  more  than 
10s.  an  acre,  if  it  was  yours? — Yes, no  doubt. 

3587.  That  shows  there  was  a considerable  interest 
to  be  bought  in  it  ? — Yes,  10s.  an  Irish,  acre  is  low. 

3588.  That  is  rather  an  exceptional  case.  The 
case  I want  to  put  is  this — suppose  you  are  buying  a 
farm,  and  the  outgoing  man  asked  you — say  £35  an 
acre,  and  you  did  not  consider  the  improvements 
he  had  done  came  to  more  than  £20 — would  you  not 
consider  yourself  wronged  by  the  extra  £15  ? — I don’t 
know. 

3589.  If  you  pay  more — say  £15  an  acre  more — 
than  you  get  value  for,  don’t  you  think  that  that  £15 
an  acre  would  be  much  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed by  you  in  stocking  your  farm  ? — I believe  it 
would. 

3590.  And  in  so  far  as  that  view  goes,  you  would 
be  wronged  if  you  were  fool  enough  to  give  it? — 
Yes,  if  I was  fool  enough  to  give  it ; but  I think, 
when  a tenant  sells,  he  is  entitled  to  get  all  he  can 
for  his  holding. 

3591.  As  to  this  £130  an  acre  land  that  you  say 
was  held  at  10s.  an  acre,  what  would  you  consider  a 
fair  rent  for  it  ? — I would  say  an  Irish  acre  would  have 
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been  worth  £2  or  £2  5s.  per  acre.  The  land  was 
very  good. 

3592.  Very  good  in  the  actual  soil? — Yes. 

3593.  Not  from  any  drainage,  or  manuring,  or  any- 
thing that  had  been  done  to  it  ? — The  soil  was  good 
itself. 

3594.  Then  the  difference  between  10s.  and. its  real 
.value  was  a sort  of  gift,  you  may  say,  that  the  land- 
lord had  given  to  the  previous  tenant.  If  I had  a 
farm  worth  £2  an  acre,  and  I were  to  let  it  to  you 
at  10s.  an  acre,  I would  be  really  making  you  a present 
of  the  difference  %—■ No  doubt,  you  would. 


3595.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  likely  often  to 
happen  ? — I have  never  known  an  instance  of  it,  for 
. landlords  don’t  generally  do  that. 

3596.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  it  happen  in  this  case  1 
— I cannot  tell  you ; it  was  held  for  ever. 

3597.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  it  a tenancy  from  year 
to  year  ? — Not  at  all ; it  was  land  held  for  ever. 

3598.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Then  he  was  buying  the 
fee-simple,  merely  leaving  the  head-rent  on  it  .?— Yes. 
Round  about  Banbridge  it  is  common  to  sell  from 
£50  to  £60  an  acre,  but  it  is  held  in  fee  at  a nominal 
rent. 


Mr.  Thomas 


Thomas  Knife  examined. 


3599.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  live  in  the  county  Armagh  1 

— 1 do.  ' , ' ' . . 

3600.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh  1— It  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  oi  Armagh  from  Mr.  Simpson. 

3601. . What,  side  is  it  on  1— Towards  Killyleagh. 

3602.  You  hold  land  from  Lord  Charlemont  ? — No, 
it  is  under  Mr.  Noble  at  present.  It  is  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  at  present — where  I live  oil. 

3603.  Your  own  land  as  well  1-^ Yes. 

3604.  Do  you  farm  your  own  land  1 — Yes. 

3605.  Did  you  purchase  it  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  ? — I purchased  part  of  it,’ part  was  left  to  me 
by  my  father.  . 

3606.  You  purchased  part  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  ? — No,  I purchased  it  from  the  tenant — the  fee- 
simple. 

3607.  You  don’t  know,  anything  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  mode  of  purchasing  land  ’ — I have  not 
bought  any  myself,  but  I have  known  some  landlords 
who  have. 

3608.  You  mean  some  of  the  landlords  who  have 
soldi — Yes,  and  who  have  bought  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court. 

3609.  Do  you  know  of  any  tenants  having  pur- 
chased their  holdings?— Not  except  tenants  under  the 
Church  Act. 

3610.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood f — Yes. 

3611.  What  size  were  the  farms? — This  is  up  to 
ninety  acres. 

3612.  And  have  these  tenants  been  doing  well  since 
they  purchased  ? — Exceedingly  well. 

3613.  And  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
position  and  purchase  ? — V ery  well  satisfied. 

3614.  Do  you  notice  any  change  in  the  style  of 
husbandry,  or  in  the  general  appearance  of  then- 
holdings  ?— Yes.  There  is  observable  a change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  place,  even  as  you  go  past,  lor  they 
have  added  new  buildings,  feeling  that  they  are 
owners  of  the  place  themselves,  and  having  no  fear  of 
the  rent  beiug  raised  afterwards. 

3615.  Ninety  acres  is  a very  large  farm  ?— Yes  ; it 
formerly  belonged  to  a man  named  Oliver. 

3616.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Simpson  in  your 
definition  of  tenant-right  ?— I cannot  agree  with  him 
in  all  he  said. 

3617.  Tell  us  some  of  the  points  upon  which  you 
do  not  agree  with  him  ? — It  has  been  said  landlords 
made  some  improvements,  but  I never  knew  an 
instance  when  the  landlord  shored  the  land,  and  did 
not  put  on  Is.  or  2s.  per  acre  as  interest  on  the  money 
expended. 

3618.  I don’t  think  Mr.  Simpson  said  the  landlords 
made  the  improvements,  but  he  was  asked  a question  ? 

Mr.  Simpson. — No. 

3619.  Baron  Dowse.— What  I suggested  to  him 
was  that  if  the  landlord  made  improvements  he  could 
be  paid  by  additional  rent? 

Mr.  Simpson.— Yes. 

Examination  of  Thomas  Knife  resumed. 

3620. - Mr.  Shaw. — You  mentioned  that  where  im- 
provements were  .made,  or  about  to  be  made,  by  the 
landlord  he  puts  an  additional  rent  on  the  tenant-,  and 


if  the  tenant  sells  he  sells  subject  to  that  rent,  so  that 
the  landlord  is  paid  for  everything  he  does  on  the 
land? — Yes.  Not  only  that,  but  some  places  they 
agree  with  the  tenant  that  he  is  to  pay  a certain  sum 
annually  for  a certain  number  of  years  to  pay  off  the 
sum,  but  it  is  never  wiped  out ; it  becomes  a charge 
ever  afterwards  on  the  land. 

3621.  Do  you  know  .vcaso  of  that  sort? — Yes.  I 
had  a brother-in-law  of  my  own  under  Lord  Caledon. 

■ He  was  charged  for  a number  of  years  for  an  improve- 
ment, and  they  expected  it  would  be  taken  off  when 
the  sum  was  paid,  but  it  was  not,  and  they  don’t 
expect  it  ever  will  be  taken  off.  That  is  a case  I know 
of  myself. 

3622.  As  a general  rule,  landlords  in  your  county 
make  no  improvements  except  this  way? — I don’t 
know  a case  where  they  have  been  asked,  and  if  they 
were  they  would  not  do  it. 

3623.  The  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
tenants  in  the  whole  county  with  then-  own  money— 
that  is  your  experience  ? — Yes.  I have  laid  out  £1,000 
and  over  it  myself  before  I got  a lease  of  the  farm  I am 
living  on. 

3624.  That  is  under  the  protection  of  tenant-right 
you  expended  that  money  1— -Yes. 

3625.  And  would  you  consider  your  rights  would 
be  confiscated  if  the  landlord  had  power  to  put  on 
rent  without  some  controlling  influence  ? — Certainly 
We  have  repeated  proofs  of  it  almost  every  week. 

3626.  Can  you  mention  any  case  within  your  own 
knowledge  where  the  tenant’s  improvements  have  been 
confiscated  in  that  way? — Yes ; on  Sir  James  Stronge’s 
estate  I knew  a tenant,  a gentleman  named  William 
Clarke,  who  held  a farm  of  land.  He  died,  and  he 
appointed  two  executors.  Sir  James  would  not  allow 
the  property  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  but  allowed 
them  to  advertise  and  take  private  proposals  for  it. 
A purchaser  was  got ; he  had  offered  a sumpf  £300 
for  the  place.  Sir  James  had  no  objection  to  the 
tenant,  but  he  said  that  the  rent  would  be  raised  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  office . This  gentleman 
refused  to  complete  the  bargain  at  the  price  he  gave) 
and  the  result  was  the  farm  lay  on  for  a year  or  more 
idle.  There  was  no  purchaser  turned  up  with  the  rent 
that  was  threatened  to  be  put  on  it.  Sir  James  then 
took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  paid  these  executor.' 
£100  less  than  they  were  offered. 

3627.  Of  course  the  rent  you  consider  stopped  the 

bidding  ? — Yes.  He  increased  the  rent,  and  that  was 
the  cause.  , 

3628.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  know  what  me 

amount  of  the  increase  was  in  that  case  ? — Sir  James 
took  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  let  it  afterwards  to  a 
tenant.  , . - 

3629.  Mr.  Shaw.— At  what  rent?— 27s.,  I tluna. 

3630.  What  was  the  former  rent? — I think  it  was 

£1  an  acre,  but  I could  get  all  the  particulars  and  e 
you  have  them  if  you  cared  for  them.  ■ 

3631 . But  tenant  right  is  allowed  on  the  estate  f— 
Yes,  but  subject  to  office  rules. 

3632.  That  is  as  to  fixing  the  price?— Yes. 

3633.  Is  there  a price  fixed  beyond  which  me 
tenant-right  is  not  to  sell? — Not  on  Sir  James s pro- 
perty, but  there  is  on  the  Nappagh  property. 
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3634.  Is  that  near  the  other  ?- -It  is  adjoining  it. 

3635.  What  is  the  price  fixed  there  beyond'  which 
the  tenant  cannot  sell  ?— Ten  pounds  an  acre.  I 
was  called  in  to  draw  up  an  agreement  between 
two  tenants ; I think  it  was  about  a twenty  acre 
farm,  and  the  tenant  had  sold  it  at  £15  an  acre. 
The  bailiff  on  the  property  had  heard  about  the  sales, 
lie  wrote  to  the  agent,  and  a letter  came  down 
warning  the  tenant  what  the  rules  of  the  office  were 
and  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  get  more  than 
.£10  an  acre,  and  if  the  man  gave  more  than  £10 
an  acre  he  .would  loose  it,  for  if  he  was  going  to 
part  with  it  afterwards  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  get 
more  than  £10  an  acre.  The  man  who  was  leaving 
thought  it  a great  grievance,  for  he  had  made  all  the 
improvements,  he  had  planted  an  orchard  and  built  a 
house,  and  done  other  things,  and  it  looked  very 
hard. 

3636.  Did  that  stop  the  sale  or  did  it  go  on,  with 
£10  an  acre  ?— Yes,  it  went  on,  but  the  man  was  de- 
prived of  the  money. 

3637.  Do  you  know  does  any  money  pass  outside 

without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord  1— It  is  not  sup- 
posed to  pass.  ^ . 

,.3638.  I suppose  the  farming  in  that  district  is  of  a 
very  good  description?— Yes ; but  if  the  people  had 
security  they  would  farm  a great  deal  better. 

• 3639-  There  is  a great  deal  of  room  yet  for  improve- 
ment you  think  ? — Yes,  and  generally  where  there  is 
an  industrious  man  who  has  made  improvements  the 
rent  has  generally  been  raised. 

. 3640.  Notwithstanding  tenant-right? — Yes. 

3641.  And  that  has  a great  effect  on  the  public 
opinion  of  the  tenants  ? — A great  effect.  A great  many 
pf  them  would  labour  better  if  they  had  more  security 
and  if  the  power  was  taken  out  of  the  landlords’  hands, 
that  they  could  not  raise  the  rents  unduly. 

3642.  Has  tins  system  of  increasing  the  rent  upon 
a change  of  tenancy  increased  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  ? — I believe  the  landlords  take  advan- 
tage of  the  defects  of  the  Land  Act. 

3643.  The  system  of  purchase,  you  think,  ought 
to  be  made  simpler,  if  possible,  and  facilities  afforded 
to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  purchase  1— Yes. 
...3644,  Would  thatpower  bo. availed  of  extensively? 
—I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  tenants  in  the 
locality  in  which  I live  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  pm-chasing  their  own  land. 

3645.  Purchasing  from  the  Government  ?— Pro- 
vided they  could  get  a little  assistance.  I think  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  them  more  industrious, 
more  prosperous  and  loyal,  than  at  present. 

3646.  And  if  they  had  a perfect  system  of  tenant- 
right  they  would  not  require  it  so  much  ?— It  would 
improve  their  circumstances  very  much.  They  would 
have  perfect  security  for  their  outlay,  and  interest  in  the 
Jand.  There  is  a gentleman  named  Colonel  Cross, 
who  bought  a property  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  a 
ew  years  ago,  it  belonged  to  Major  Whilliker  pre- 
viously ; the  tenants  were  very  industrious,  and 
ft  n , very  safe  under  the  former  landlord ; but 

alter  Colonel  Cross  bought  it  he  served  notices  to 
qui%  accompanied  by  ejectment  processes. 

r64^-  0n  a11  the  tenants?— Yes,  and  one  of  them 
resisted  and  threatened  to  refuse  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
w en  the  sheriff  went  there  to  put  him  out,  he  said  it 
was  as  well  for  him  to  go  home  and  that  the  best  thing 
wolonel  Cross  could  do  was  to  come  himself  and  put 
nmi  out.  The  result  was,  that  the  landlord  made  an 

gpment  and  charged  him  a mere  nominal  sum. 

^ie  lanchord.  raised  the  others  ? — Yes. 

*“•  what  extent  ? — In  one  case  of  a fifteen  acre 

ralsed  it  £4.  I got  the  receipts  brought  in 
Tb  . 0Wn  i-0  Mr.  Donnell  when  he  was  in  Armagh, 
t*!  mcrTeJase  was  a little  over  £4  on  a holding  of  fifteen 
ovJ'a  w°uld  probably  be  4s.  an  acre  or  a little 

as.  an  acre  increase. 

T +'v ' the  average  on  the  whole  property  ? 

ret  w *ei:°was  some  of  it  less;  Mrs.  Heuston’s 
rent  was  raised  the  same  way. 
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3651.  Is  she  a tenant  of  his  ?— Yes. 

3652.  How  much  was  her  rent  raised  ?— About 
*s.  ha.  an  acre. 

before^AlwatenaUt"riShfc  6xisting  on  that  Pr0Perty 

3654.  So  that  in  fact  tenant-right  as  you  have  it  in' 
the  north  does  not  prevent  the  raising  of  rents?— Oh 
no,  it  does  not. 

3655.  And  you  complain  of  that  1— Certainly. 

3656  And  you  want  some  way  of  preventing  the 

landlord  unreasonably  raising  the  rents  ?— Certainly 
they  may  refuse  to  comply  -with  the  landlord  when  he 
increases  the  rent,  but  they  have  no  alternative  except 
to  go  before  the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  very 
generally  the  landlord  has  a set  off  for  dilapidation 
and  bad  labour,  and  you  get  a very  small  trifle  at  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  compared  to  what  you  would 
get  if  you  had  free  sale.  . 

3657.  Are  there  any  cases  within  your  knowledge 
in  which  the  tenant-right  has  been  interfered  with  in 
that  way  ? — On  Lord  Charlemont’s  property  I have 
known  five  or  six  cases  this  year  where  there  was  a 
C1  a clc0fr,enanCy’ and  in  evelT  one  the  rent  was  raised. 

3658.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  without  a 
change,  in  the  tenancy  the  rent  was  raised?— Yes 
always  when  a lease  falls  out. 

3659.  Are  leases  general  on  the  property  1— Not 
general,  but  there  are  a good  many  on  the  property. 

■ About  Moy  and  Charlemont  there  are  several  instances 
where  leases  fell  out,  and  in  every  case  the  rent  was 
raised  considerably. 

3660.  This  creates  a feeling  of  uncertainty  amongst 

the  people  ? — It  does. 

3661.  And  interferes  with  the  outlay  of  capital  on 
the  land  ? — It  does.  I believe  they  would  labour  a 
great  deal  better  and  be  much  more  industrious  if  they 
had  greater  security  about  the  rent. 

3662.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  as  to  these  fifteen 
or  twenty  acre  farms  that  a family  can  make  a living 
on  one  of  them  ? — I think  the  rent  is  a great  deal  too 
high  at  present.  I am  taking  everything  into  consider- 
ation. 

3663.  The  people  have  for  generations  been  doing 
pretty  well  on  these  farms  ? — They  have,  but  if  they 
were  they  were  in  the  habit  of  living  by  weaving  and 
other  means  besides  the  land. 

3663a.  Land  in  your  district  is  cultivated  very  much 
by  spade  husbandry  ? — A good  deal. 

3664.  Nou  do  not  think  big  farms  are  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ? — Well,  I would  say 
forty  or  fifty  acres  would  be  enough. 

3665.  Don’t  these  small  men  get  as  much  out  of 
their  land  as  the  Mrge  men? — In  some  cases  they 
make  more  out  of  it;  where  they  are  industrious  and 
feel  they  can  sell  their  improvements.  They  can  get 
a large  price  if  they  are  under  a good  landlord,  but 
when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  middlemen  the 
tenants  don’t  care  to  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. 

3666.  But  if  you  had  perfect  tenant-right  you  would 
not  care  for  middlemen  or  whether  you  had  a good 

landlord,  a bad  landlord,  or  no  landlord  at  all  ? Yes  • 

but  I still  think  if  we  had  the  privilege  of  buying  out 
our-  holdings,  assisted  in  some  way  by  the  Government, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country ; it  would 
make  the  people  more  contented  and  prosperous,  and 
do  away  with  the  agitation. 

3667.  The  O’Conor  Don — Do  you  think  the 
Government  might  safely  advance  a larger  proportion 
than  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  ? — I think  the 
tenants  could  find  the  rest. 

3667a.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a larger  advance  than  that  ? — If  the  Government 
advanced  two-thirds  it  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

3668.  Do  you  believe  Lord  Charlemont’s  rents,  as 
a rule,  are  higher  or  as  high  as  the  rents  on  other 
properties  in  the  district? — Bents  vary  a good  deal 
according  to  the  man  you  have  as  landlord ; and  if  it 
has  changed  hands  it  is  generally  higher.  If  the  land 
is  recently  bought  and  gets  into  the  hands  of  middle- 
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men  they  generally  put  a little  additional  on  what  it 
has  been  formerly  held  at. 

3669.  Lord  Charlemont’s  rents  then  would  be  lower 
than  the  rents  on  those  lands  of  recent  purchase?— 
But  they  always  take  advantage  of  it.  If  Lord 
Charlemont  was  going  to  sell  the  first  thing  those  who 
buy  would  do  would  be  to  raise  the  rent. 

' 3670.  But  what  I want  to  see  is  whether  tins 
increase  of  rent,  on  Lord  Charlemont’s  estate,  when 
there  was  a change  of  occupancy,  was  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rent  was  lower  than  the  general  rent  in 
the  district?— No;  except  where  there  is  a lease ; I 
don’t  believe  they  are  lower  than  the  surrounding 
landlord’s  rents.  It  is  an  average  from  22s.  to  26s. 
an  acre. 

3671.  The  English  acre? — Yes. 

3672.  You  don’t  know  what  proportion  they  bear 
to  the  Government  valuation  ? — They  are  all  pretty  f 
near  the  Government  valuation. 

3673.  About  the  same  as  the  Government  valua- 
tion ? — About  the  same. 

3674.  And  you  think  the  Government  valuation  in 
Armagh  is  high?— I think  it  is  far  too  high  looking 
at  the  American  produce  and  the  present  state  oi 
affairs.  Some  years  ago  I would  much  rather  have 
paid  £1  an  acre  more  for  my  land  than  to  have  it  for 
nothing  now;  I could  have  made  more  money  then 
than  if  I had  my  land  for  nothing  now. 

3675.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  do  you  say  that?— The 
profit  was  much  higher,  cattle  were  a great  deal 
higher. 

3676.  Cattle  are  as  high  now  as  ever  they  were?— 
Last  year  they  grazed  in  my  own  family  about  1,500 
acres,  and  I could  safely  say  we  lost  over  £1,000. 

3677.  The  last  couple  of  years  were  bad  enough  we 
all  know  ? — Yes. 

3678.  Chairman. — In  the  last  two  years  the  price 
for  stores  was  high,  and  you  got  a low  price  for  fat 
cattle  ? — Yes  ; and  flax  was  at  a very  low  price,  and 
everything  costs  more — implements  and  labour  are 
dearer.  It  is  a very  slow  way  to  get  rich  farming  in 
the  north. 

3679.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  live  better? — Well,  we 
do ; but  I think  we  have  a right  to  go  with  the  times. 

3680.  You  have  a right  to  live  better? — We  work 
very  hard  in  the  north,  and  try  to  cultivate  our  land 
very  well,  and  we  think  it  very  hard  when  we  don’t 


wet  leave  to  sell  our  improvements,  and  when  there  is 
additional  rent  put  on  it  takes  the  money  out  of  our 
pockets,  . . . 

3681 . Chairman. — Does  your  opinion,  m favour  of 
the  purchase  of  tenants,  apply  only  to  estates  where 
landlords  are  willing  to  sell?— I don’t  think  it  could 
be  hurtful  to  a landlord  to  consent  to  sell. 

3681a.  But  would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
landlord  if  the  tenant  wished  it?— I think  it  would  be 
hard  to  make  it  compulsory.  I think  it  would  be 
hardly  fair.  I would  not  like  to  be  forced  to  sell  my 
own  farm  if  I did  not  wish  to  do  it ; but  if  the  land 
was  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  they  made  a 
rule  that  the  tenant  should  get  the  option  to  buy  it  at 
so  many  years  purchase.  I believe  they  would  em- 
brace it  and  it  would  be  no  injury  to  the  landlord. 

3682.  That  would  be  in  cases  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  or  where  the  landlord  might  wish  to  sell  by  pri- 
vate contract  ?— Yes  ; in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  or 
where  the  landlord  wished  it ; but  I think  it  would  be 
a hard  thing  to  compel  him  to  sell.  1 apply  it  to 
myself,  and  I would  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
where  I did  not  wish  to  sell. 

3683.  Do  you,  in  general,  agree  with  the  other 

witness  (Mr.  Simpson),  in  the  views  he  expressed?— I 
do,  partly.  1 agree  with  the  greater  part  of  what  he 
said.  . 

3684.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  think  it  a lair 
thing  to  say  to  the  landlord  you  must  either  sell  or 
allow  your  rents  to  be  fixed  by  valuation  ? — I think  it 
would  be  quite  fair  towards  the  landlord  and  tenant 
to  have  a court  of  arbitration,  say  that  there  would  be 
one  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  tenant  and  another  by 
the  landlord,  and  a third,  probably,  by  Government,  or 
whoever  it  may  be,  and  the  rent  fixed  in  that  way.  I 
think  it  would  be  a fair  way,  but  as  long  as  the 
landlord  has  the  power  of  fixing  the  rent  it  will  be 

U 3685.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  think  the  interest  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  so  mixed  up  that  they  would  not 
be  fair'  judges?— No;  they  are  joint  occupiers, 
you  may  say,  and  looking  at  the  Land  Bill  it  gives  me 
greater  privileges  than  I had  before. 

3686.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  former  state  of 
things  ?— Yes ; but  there  are  a good  many  defects  which 
require  to  be  remedied. 


Edmund 
Meares  Kelly, 


Edmund  Meares  Kelly,  Esq.,  examined. 


3687.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a barrister? — 

I am. 

3688.  Residing  near  Dublin  ^Residing  near 
Dublin. 

• 3689.  Have  you  any  landed  property? — The  place 
which  I hold  has  five  acres  nineteen  perches  under  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

3690.  And  it  is  all  in  your  own  occupation? — All 
in  my  own  occupation. 

3691.  I understand  you  have  some  suggestions  as 
to  alterations  and  amendments  in  the  Land  Act? — 
Yes,  and,  with  the  permission  of  his  Lordship  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  I feel  satisfied 
that,  if  I am  allowed  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  what  I 
furnished  as  my  evidence,  it  will  economise  your 
valuable  time  very  much.  In  my  letter  to  the  Com- 
mission I stated  that  it  was  my  intention  to  point 
out  how  the  Land  Act  of  1870  can  be  altered  ancl 
amended  in  the  interest  not  only  of  tenants  but 
of  the  common  weal,  and  that,  as  I believe  'without  pre- 
judice to  the  interests  or  reasonable  rights  of  land- 
lords. That  is  the  first  thing  I propose  to  do.  My 
first  suggestion  would  be  that  tenant-right,  in  its 
most  liberal  form,  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  that,  in  respect  of  both  towns  and 
counties.  The  elements  of  tenant-right,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  a free  right  of 
sale,  subject  to  the  qualifications  which  I shall  now- 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to.  The 


ualifications  upon  fixity  of  tenure  are  punctual  pay- 
lent  of  the  rent,  secured  by  all  the  proceedings  at 
resent  known  to  the  law — discarding  all  the  notions 
bout  landlords  having  no  right  to  their  rents— and  the 
enure  not  to  be  determined  save  by  ejectment  loi 
.on-payment  of  rent,  or  voluntary  surrender  by  tne 
enant.'  The  next  element  of  tenant-right  is  bur 
ents,  the  rents  at  present  payable  under  leases  as 
.etined  by  the  Land  Act,  1870,  which  includes ^agree- 
aents  for  leases,  to  be  deemed  such  fair  rent  lor  me 
enn  in  the  lease  mentioned.  In  tenancies  from  ye- 
o year  the  rent  at  present  payable  to  be  deeme  su 
air  rent  until  revaluation  and  consequent  change 
equired  by  either  landlord  or  tenant.  At  the  term  ’ 
;ation  of  the  lease,  and  as  regards  tenancies  i 
mar  to  year,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  o 1 ’ 

;lie  revaluation  to  be  made  either  by  courts  o ai 
don,  constituted  as  in  the  Land  Act  mentioned 
jy  special  tribunals  to  be  constituted  as  m i P 
posed  legislation.  The  qualifications  upon  es 
rents  are  exactly — the  Act  should  provide  y SP 
enactment  that  in  no  case  should  such  rev  ua * 
increased  by  the  letting  value  attached  to  ® a 
any  improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  un  e. 
improvements  have  been  made  in  pursuance  o g 

press  contract  with  his  landlord,  and  then,  upon  | 

such  revaluation,  the  rent  should  be 

will  assume  that  there  is  a contract  with  ti  e 

lord  to  expend  £200  in  substantial  and  peim 
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improvements,  wlien  a revaluation  takes  place  the 
landlord  should  get  credit  for  that  sum,  the  annual 
sum  of  2$  per  cent,  say  upon  that  £200,  while,  if 
£1,600  is  spent  instead  of  £200,  that  is  £1,400  by 
the  tenant  over  the  £200,  the  increased  value  of  the 
■whole  £1,600  should  be  taken  by  capitalization  of  it, 
and  then  the  landlord’s  £200  would  be  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  sum  expended.  In  that  way  the  result 
coidd  be  arrived  at.  I give  an  example  to  illustrate 
this.  I put  it  in  this  way — rent  £50,  covenant 
by  the  lessee  to  expend  £200  in  permanent  im- 
provements, the  lessee  expends  £1,600  on  such 
improvements  suitable  to  the  holding,  and  which 
proportionately  increase  its  letting  value ; term  fifty 
years.  On  expiration  of  that  term  the  rent  to  be 
increased  by  say  2£  per  cent,  on  the  £200,  that  is  £5 
per  annum,  assuming  the  tenant  to  continue  in 
possession.  The  only  other  element  is  the  free  right 
of  sale,  and  the  qualifications  which  I propose  upon 
that  are : That  the  landlord  shall  have  the  right  to 
object  on  the  grounds  either  of  the  insolvency  or 
bad  character  of  the  purchaser,  as  where  he  has  been 
convicted  of  crime  or  the  like,  and  perhaps  also 
the  right  of  pre-emption.  Upon  the  head  of  im- 
provements I desire  to  adopt  the  language  used 
by  a writer  of  considerable  ability,  a modem  writer, 
who  has  taken  pains  to  consider  this  subject,  which 
I think  deserve  at  least  as  much  attention  as 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  public — that 
is  Mr.  Donnell’s  Land  Reports,  at  page  103,  he  says, 
in  encountering  the  argument  against  tenant-right, 
that  it  is  an  abstraction  or  withdrawal  of  the  land- 
lord’s interest  to  the  extent  of  the  claim  for  tenant- 
right— 


“So  far  as  the  improvements  enter  into  the  value  of 
tenant-right  they  are.  an  addition  to,  and  not  an  abstraction 
from,  the  landlord’s  estate,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  accept 
as  Divine  authority  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  muti- 
lated” (I  will  presently  call  attention  to  a valuable  foot 
note  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “mutilated”)  “to 
serve  as  a support  for  felonious  landlordism.  Quidquid 
plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit,  or  as  Mr.  Justice  Shee  translated 
it,  ‘tenants’  improvements  are  landlords’  perquisites.’” 

And  as  to  the  word  “mutilated”  there  is  a most  import- 
ant note,  evidencing  the  great  care  taken  by  the  author- 
in  ascertaining  the  basis  or  xoot  of  this  maxim  of 
“Quidquid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit.”  “The  Roman 
law  added  that  the  maxim  applied,  but  subject  to  com- 
pensation,” and  now  in  inverted  commas  comes  a pass- 
age from  Mr.  Finlayson’s  History  of  Land  Tenures,  page 
31,  to  this  effect — “The  owner,  should  he  dispute  the 
right  to  compensation,  and  seek  to  retain  the  improve- 
ments without  paying  for  them,  was  deemed  fraudulent, 
and  made  subject  to  an  action.”  Mr.  Finlayson  adds, 
at  page  4 of  the  same  book,  “ When  a distinguished 
statesman  declared  landlords  felonious  who  robbed 
their  tenants  of  the  value  of  their  improvements  he 
had  high  authority.”  I desire  also  to  adopt  a passage 
from  Mr.  Froude’s  last  paper  on  Ireland  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  says : — 

“ The  purchaser  of  land  is  entitled  to  his  money’s  worth. 
If  for  political  reasons  the  State  interferes  to  prevent  him 
from  collecting  his  rents,  the  State  must  compensate  him. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  more.  If  he  desires  to  expel  solvent 
tenants  who  disagree  with  him  in  views  or  opinions,  or  wishes 
to  improve  his  estate,  or  to  enlarge  his  park  or  shooting 
giounds,  he  in  his  turn  must  compensate  them,  and  so  far 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  file  famous  Land  Act  of 
I8'0.  It  was  a fair  corollary  from  the  existing  conditions  of 
Irish  social  institutions,  the  tenant's  solvency'was  the  test  of 
nts  right  to  remain.  If  he  could  not  or  would  not  meet  his 
engagements  the  landlord  has  a right  to  what  belonged  to 
mm,  and  might  appoint  a fitter  person  in  his  place,  in  this, 
therefore,  the  Act  was  a just  one.” 

And  to  this  I will  add  a passage  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  in  which  he  says,  “ If  you  give  a tenant  a rock 
in  perpetuity  he  will  make  it  a garden  before  long,  if 
you  give  him  a garden  for  a limited  term  it  will  be- 
come awilderness.”  Now,  heretofore,  I have  applied  my- 
selt  generally  to  what  I call  radical  changes  in  the  Land 
Act,  1870 — radical  changes — a repeal  of  the  Act  in 
act,  and  to  supplant  it  by  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents, 


and  free  right  of  sale.  These,  I say,  are  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  Ulster  tenant-right  in  its  most 
liberal  shape.  And  failing  the  power  to  make  such  a 
change,  failing  the  power  to  carry  such  legislation,  I 
have  to  suggest  several  amendments  to  the  Land  Act, 
1870,  that  are  called  for,  I may  say,  by  what  I venture 
to.  think,  with  great  respect  for  the  judges,  have  been 
misinterpretations  of  the  Act.  First,  I would  take 
the  4th  section  of  the  Act,  it  is  a very  important  one. 
The  4th  section  provides  that  the  tenant  who  does 
not  claim  for  disturbance  under  any  of  the  ante- 
cedent sections  shall  have  a right  to  compensa- 
tion, to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in  respect  of  all  im- 
provements on  his  holding  made  by  him  or  his  prede- 
cessor in  title,  and  it  then  goes  on  to  provide  at  an 
ulterior  stage  that  when  the  Chairman  of  the  county — 
the  tribunal  to  which  it  is  referred — came  to  consider 
what  should  be  the  sum  allowed  for  improvements,  he 
was  to  take  into  consideration  a variety  of  things  in 
the  reduction  of  the  claim  of  the  tenant,  amongst 
others  he  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  time  dur- 
ing which  such  tenant  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
such  improvements,  also  the  rent,  &c.  I propose  that 
that  clause  should  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  enact- 
ment, and  my  proposal  is  this  that  a declaratory  statute 
should  be  passed  declaring  that  the  4th  section  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  cases  in  which  the  land,  whether 
with  or  without  a house,  has  been  let  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  in  respect  of  permanent  build- 
ings. 

3692.  Does  that  apply  to  towns  as  well  as  to  the 
country? — To  towns  as  well  as  the  country,  subject  of 
course  to  this  qualification — that  wherever  the  im- 
provements were  the  subject  matter  of  contract  for 
valuable  consideration  that  that  would  displace  it. 
Building  contracts  and  the  like  would  be  exceptions 
from  it,  because  they  would  be  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  that  would  provide  either  that  a certain  sum 
of  money — say  a hundi-ed  or  a thousand  pounds — 
should  be  expended  on  these  improvements,  or  that  a 
house  of  certain  dimensions  should  be  built.  In  that 
case  we  know — especially  with  reference  to  the  estate 
that  I am  connected  with — that  for  building  leases 
terms  of  150  years  are  given.  Then  there  is  the 
provision  that  a house  of  certain  dimensions  is  to  be 
built,  or  a certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended 
on  buildings.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  but  with 
the  exception  of  these,  I would  suggest  that  the  Act 
should  be  made  applicable  not  only  to  lands  in 
counties,  but  to  towns,  and  the  section  should  be 
amended  by  striking  out  of  it  that  clause  which 
provides  that,  when  the  improvements  come  to  be 
estimated,  the  time  the  tenant  enjoyed  them  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  I suggest  that,  for  this 
reason.  Who  has  put  them  there?  Whose  capital 
has  put  them  there?  The  tenant’s  capital.  Why 
should  he  be  charged  with  any  interest  on  that,  for 
any  benefit  derived  from  it?  I confess  I fail  to 
understand  why  that  should  be  done.  To  put  an 
example — either  of  two  things  would  occur  upon  the 
determination  of  a lease,  Supposing  there  was  an 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in 
which  any  improvement  to  be  made  was  stipulated 
for  by  special  contract  by  the  landlord  either  in 
amount  or  value,  I would  give  him  the  benefit  of 
that  of  course,  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  the 
annual  rent  to  be  imposed  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease.  But  if  in  addition  to  these  improvements  so 
stipulated  for,  a large  further  sum  was  expended  by 
the  tenant  I would  say  that  he  ought  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  Now  I have  put  the  case  of  his  remain- 
ing, but  if  he  is  disturbed  what  I would  do  in  this. 

I would  capitalize  the  whole  amount  expended  on 
improvements,  and  I give  an  example  to  illustrate 
this.  Suppose  a farm  was  let  at  £50  a year  rent,  and 
suppose  the  lease  contained  a covenant  that  the 
tenant  should  expend  £200  on  substantial  and  per- 
manent improvements,  and  that  he  expended  £1,600, 
and  if  the  landlord  meant  to  increase  the  rent  what 
I would  say  is  this.  The  whole  £1,600  ought  to  be 
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Sept,  capitalized  at  say  -eighteen  years  purchase.  That  is  have  the  right  of,  deducting  one-half  of  the  county 

: — not  unfair.  Then  what  would  turn  out  according,  to  cess.  Now,  -let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 

Edward  calculation  would-  he  this.  Assuming  that, £70  a sioners  to  what,  I think,  is  a very  remarkable  decision 

Mcare?  K.euy,  wag  addedto  the  ietting  value— that  is,  the  letting  indeed,  made  by  the  court  of  which  Baron.  Dowse  is 

value  which  was  £50  when  -the  lease  was  made  had  one  of  the  judges,  I may  tell  the  Com  missioned 

become  £120  a year  by-  reason  ■ of  the  - improve-  shortly,  what  the  case  was.  The  present  Alderman 

ments.  I would  say  then  that  £70  a year  at  Campbell  took  a lease  of  nearly  forty  statute  .acres  of 

eighteen  years  purchase  would  make  £1,260.  Out  land 

of° that  I would  deduct  one-eighth  of  £1,600,  which  3693.  Baron  Dowse.— We  are.  not  sitting  here  to 
represents  the  £200  expended  in,  pursuance  of  review  the  decisions  of  the.  Court  of  Exchequer  ?— I 

the  contract.  That  would  leave  the  tenant  don’t  propose  to  argue  the  question  at  all,  but  to  state 

entitled  to  £1,102  10s.  on  quitting  his  holding.  Now  the  facts. 

the  6th  section  should  be  amended  by  enabling , the  3694.  Do  you  propose  to  show  that  the  decision 
person  seeking  to  register  improvements  thereunder,  was  wrong1!— No ; I will  not  do  that.  I merely 

to  file  a schedule  in  the  Land  Court,  specifying  such  wanted  to  show,  that  , the  Act  ought  to.be  amended, 

improvements,  and  claiming  the  same  as  made  by  I do  not  arraign  or  argue  the  decision  here, 

himself  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  and. also  if  lie  shall  3695.  Chairman.— You  take  it  that  that  is  the 
think  fit,  specifying  the  amount  of  money  which  shall  law  ? — Certainly,  I am  assuming  that  that  is,  the  law. 

have  been  expended  on  such  improvements.  Now  The . sixty-fifth  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  when- 

the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  sections  combined,  for  they  all  ever  there  is  a letting,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 

relate  to  the  permanent  improvements,  should  be  the  tenant  shall  have  the  right  of  deducting  one-half 

amended  so  as  to  make  their  provisions  apply  to  all  the  county  cess. 

cases  wherein  the  land,  in  respeGt  of  which  the  claim  3696.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Unless  there  was  an 
for  compensation  is  made,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  agreement  to  the  contrary? — Yes,  certainly.  Alder- 
person  by  whom,  or  by  whose . ancestor,  devisor,  or  man  Campbell  took  a lease  after  the  passing  of  the 
testator,  such  permanent  ' buildings  shall  have  been  Act.  There  were  forty  statute  acres  of  land  in  it,  and 
erected,  although  such  land  may  at  the  time  when  for  a year  he  was  allowed  to  deduct  the  county  cess; 
such  claim  is  made,  be  held  under  a lease  executed  but,  I suppose,  being  advised  by  his  counsel,  that  was 
after  such  improvements  have  been  made,  unless  such  afterwards  resisted  by  the  landlord,  and  it  came  to  the 
lease  shall  expressly  exclude  the  right  to  make  such  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  court  decided  that  it  was 
claim.  There  is  a case  that  bears  in  this  point  that  I neither  agricultural  nor  pastoral  It  was  not  both, 
had  the  honour  of  arguing  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  was  not  either. 

the  case  of  11  Holt  v.  Barberton .”  The  case  was  3697.  Baron  Dowse. — The  Court  of  Exchequer  de- 
shortly  this  : Mr.  Holt,  my  client,  succeeded  his  father,  cided  that  it  was  a villa,  and  not  within  the  Act  of 
His  father,  at  a certain  period  of  the  lease  he  held  of  Parliament? — The  court  decided  that  the  forty  acres 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  under  Lord  Harberton,  of  land  was  neither  agricultural  nor  pastoral.  That  is 
was  in  the  process  of  making  large  and  handsome  one  of  the  amendments  I would  seek.  I say,  take 
improvements,  when  Lord  Harberton’s  agent  called  these  words  out  of  the  Act  altogether,  and  provide  that 
and  saw  them.  He  said,  “ We  must  give  you  a new  whenever  the  annual  letting  value  of  the  land  is  in- 
lease  in  consideration  of  the  improvements  you  are  creased  by  improvements  which  are  not  unsuitable  to 
making,”  and  accordingly  he  gave  a new  lease,  not  the  holding,  that  they  should  be  deemed  to  be  such 
only  of  that  ground  but  he  added  some  adjoining  improvements  as  should  entitle  the  tenant  to  compen- 
ground,  making  altogether  somewhere  about  500  acres  sation.  Now,  there  is  another  even  more  remarkable 
of  °round.  But  the  improvements  made  were  of  a decision. 

very  valuable  and  lasting  character,  and  when  this  3698.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  extend  the  word 
Act  was  passed,  the  legal  advisers  of  Mr.  Holt's  son  “ holding”  in  the  Land  Act  to  include  cases  that  it 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  im-  does  not  now  ?— Quite  so.  I don’t  mean  at  all  to 
provements ; but  on  the  narrow  ground  that  it  was  attempt  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  decision, 
not  exactly  the  same  title,  although  he  was  occupy-  3699.  What  was  held  in  this  case  was  that  Mr. 

ing  the  same  land  and  more,  the  court  (and  I Campbell’s  holding  was  a villa,  and  not  a holding 

don’t  mean  to  say  the  court  was  wrong  in  this),  within  the  meaning  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 
under  the  particular  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  3700.  It  was  not  a farm  with  a house  on  it.  I 
held  themselves  bound  to  reject  the  claim,  and  some  understand  you  to  think  that  the  Land  Act  should  be 
of  the  observations  made  by  the  learned  judges  upon  widened  so  that  the  word  “holding”  should  embrace  a 
the  occasion  of  arguing  that  case  I think  form  the  case  like  that? — My  opinion  is  whatever  value  there 
foundation  for  a change  in  the  law.  The  Lord  Chan-  is  in  it— that  there  is  no  logical  distinction  between 
cellor  and  the  late  respected  Chief  Baron  Pigott,  in  the  improvements  made  in  a town  and  improvements 
observing  upon  this  case,  showed  that  the  language  of  made  in  the  country.  I would  remove  all  sympathy 
the  Act  was  of  so  doubtful  a character  in  this  respect  between  the  lawless  and  the  law  abiding.  I belong  to 

that  there  was  room  for  argument  at  all  events.  I a class  who  are  law-abiding,  and  I hope  that  the  priu- 

propose  then  that  that  should  be  removed  by  amended  ciples  of  legislation  are  never  made  applicable  only  to 
legislation.  Now  there  are  several  other  cases  as  well  those  who  are  lawless.  There  is  yet  another  more  re 
as° that  case,  founded  on  “ Holt  and  Harberton ,”  but  markable  decision  made  on  the  65th  section  of  the  Act, 
I need  not  trouble  you  with  them.  They  are  all  but  still,  having  a distinct  bearing  upon  that  section,  and 
contained  in  that  book  of  Mr.  Donnell’s.  But,  that  is  the  case  of  Lord  Powerscourt  and  Mitchell.  That 
coupled  with  this  6th  section,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  was  a case  that  went  to  the  last  and  highest  tribunal 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a section  in  this  country— the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  was  tins, 
that,  of  all  others  in  this  Act,  has  given  rise  to  the  Lord  Powerscourt  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the 
most  unhappy  litigation — and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  county  Tyrone — Benbux-b,  I think — and  believing  that 
it  contains  terms  very  unjust  to  occupying  tenants — his  tenants  were  paying  too  low  rents,  and  being  desi- 
and  that  is  the  seventy-first  section  of  the  Act.  It  rous  to  increase  them,  proceeded  in  this  way.  Be 
provides  that  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  holding  served  them  all  with  notices  to  quit.  They  were 
which  is  not  agricultural  or  pastoral  in  its  character,  tenants  from  year  to  year.  He  served  a large 
or  partly  agricultural  and  partly  pastoral.  Now,  some  number  of  them,  if  not  all,  with  notices  to  quit,  bu 
very  i-emarkable  decisions  have  taken  place  upon  this  contemporaneously  with  that  he  served  them  wk  a 
section  of  the  Act,  and  in  respect  also  to  the  sixty-fifth  notice  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  disturb  the 
section,  to  which  I will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  occupying  tenants.  Accordingly  a number  of  those 

Commissioners.  I may  tell  them,  shortly,  that  it  tenants,  among  others  Mr.  Mitchell,  signed  this  agi'ee- 

provides  that  whenever  a lease  is  made,  or  a letting  ment.  The  result  was,  that  negotiations  were  en 
after  . the  passing”  of  'the  Act,  the  tenant  shall  tered  into  between  the  landlord  and  these  tenants 
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Which  resulted  in  an  arbitration  and  an  award.  By 
that  award  tlie  tenants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
hold  under  a.  thirty-one  years  lease,  but  all  of  them  at 
increased  rents,  and  the  whole  of  this  took  place  after 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  In  fact  it  was 
in  the  year  1874,  or  1875  or  1876.  It  was  contended 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  that,  as  his  letting  was  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  under  the  65th  sec- 
tion Of  that  Act,  he  was  entitled  to  deduct  the  county 
cess,  but  the  court  held  that  he  was  not  entitled,  and 
upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a narrow  construction. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  I suggest  an  amendment  of 
the  Act.  “ Any  person  who,  under  any  tenancy 
whatever,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  becomes  the 
occupier  of  any  premises  liable  to  grand  jury  cess,  and 
who  is  liable  to  pay  rent  in  respect  of  the  same,  may 
deduct  from  such  rent  for  each  £1  of  the  rent  he  is 
liable  to  pay  one-half  of  the  sum  he  has  paid  as  grand 
jury  cess.”  The  ground  on  which  the  court  rejected 
the  claim  here  was  that  the  occupation  was  not  begun 
under  a new  tenure. 

3701.  I believe  what  they  decided  was  that  there 
should  be  not  only  a new  tenancy,  but.  a change  of 
occupation? — Yes,  a change  of  occupation. 

3702.  A new  tenant  as  well  as  a new  tenancy  l — 
Yes. 

3.703.  I think  that  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  clause?— So  I think,  too,  and  I 
suggest  an  amendment  in  that  respect. 

3704.  Mr.  Donnell  has  made  a note  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  by  a majority  has  decided  in  the  case  of 
Powerscourt  v.  Mitchell,  that  under  the  section  of  the 
Land  Act  as  to  county  cess  there  must  be  not  only  a 
new  tenancy,  but  a new  occupation.  What  would  you 
suggest  for  that  ?— I.  would  suggest  that  wherever 
there  was  a new  letting  of  any  kind  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and'the  same. person  remains  occupier,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  the  deduction. 

3705.  What  would  remedy  the  matter  would  be  to 
say,  “any  person  who  occupies  premises  liable  to 
county  cess”? — Yes.  . I have  been  slow  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  my  own  case,  but  I 
think  it  is  a very  strong  one.  I became,  tenant  to  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  of  the  premises  I now  hold. 

37Q6.  Chairman.- — Is  it  an  agricultural,  or  pastoral 
holding  ?^-That  is  the  point  I am  on,  In  providing 
for  compensation  for  improvements  my  proposition — 
whether  it.  is.  likely  to  be  carried  is  another  ques- 
tion—is^  that,  wherever  the  letting  value  of  the  land 
is  palpably  and  materially  increased  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  of  the  tenant,  unless  it  is  a contract  for 
valuable  consideration,  that  he  ought  to  get  the  benefit 
ofit.  In  the  year  1855  I became  tenant  to  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  of  5a.  Or.  19p.,  and  they  were  let  to 
me  as  land,  with  the  house  and  premises  thereupon, 
and  the  lease  contained  a covenant  that  I was  to  expend 
not  less  than  £200  in  substantial  and  permanent 
improvements.  I confess  that  I read  between  the 
lines  of  the  lease  that  I was  expected  to  expend 
more.  The  terms  were  that  I was  to  pay  £70  a 
year  for  a term  of  fifty  years  if  I expended  no- 
thing ; but  if  I expended  the  £200  at  least,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  landlord  or  his  suiyeyor,  I was 
to  have  the  place  at  £50  a year  rent.  Accordingly  I 
found  when  I examined  the  premises,  and  went  to  look 
for  an  estimate,  that  to  put  them  into  anything  like 
decent  condition,  I should’  spend  £500,  and  I did 
spend  £500.  I went  on  then,  and  on  the  next  estimate 
I spent  £400  more,  arid  finally,  but  not  until  I had  a 
conversation  with  the  landlord’s  agent,,  to  which  I shall 
call  attention  presently,  I spent  upwards  of  £600  more, 
making  on  the  whole  an  expenditure  of  £1,600  on  the 
premises. 

3707.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  Was  the  term  bf 
the  lease  ? — Fifty  years.  Now  the  building  leases  on 
Lord  Pembroke’s  estate  are  for  150  years.  I had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Vernon,  Lord  Pembroke’s 
agent  before  Lord  Pembroke  attained  his  majority. 

called  on  Mr.  Vernon  when  paying  my  rent  and 
alter  I hacl  spent  £900  ori  the  place.  I said  that  I had1 
spent  more  than  I had  intended,  arid  ' that  I- would 


expect  an  extension  of  my  term.  u Well,  Mr.  Kelly,” 
he  said  (Lord  Herbert  'of  Lea  was  dead  at  thjs 
time),  “ I may  tell  you  that  if  the  trustees  had  the 
power  they  would  not  exercise  it  at  this  stage  of 
the  minority.  Let  me  know  the  improvements  you 
make  and  I will  recommend  you  at  the  proper  time.” 
When  Lord  Pembroke  attained  his  age  in  1871, 1 
met  Mr:  Vernon  casually  at  the  railway  station. 
Lord  Pembroke  it  was  thought  was  coming  over  to 
Ireland  at  the  time,  and  I said  to  Mr.  Vernon,  “ I 
suppose:  this  is  the  time  to  apply  for  an  extension  of 
my  terin.”  “ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Mr.  Vernon.  I said,  “ I don’t  suppose  you  forget  the 
conversation  we  had  sometime  ago  on  the  subject.” 
He  said,  “ You  ought  to  be  too  much  a man  of  busi- 
ness to  think  that  a conversation  of  that  kind  could 
affect  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If 
you  wish  to  have  any  further  communication -with  me 
about  this  matter  it  must  be  in  writing.  Accordingly 
by  that  night’s  post  I wrote  to  him,  laying  my  claim 
for  the  extension  before  Lord  Pembroke  through  him, 
and  adding  that  he  Was  aware  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  tlie  claim  was  made,  but  if  he  would 
want  any  further  information  L would  communicate 
it.  A correspondence  ensued  between  me  and  Mr. 
Vernon,  the  result  of  which  was  I had  the  whole 
thing  reduced  to  print.  I will  give  each  of  the  Com- 
missioners a copy  of  the  correspondence,  both  sides 
being  fairly  put  between  Mr.  V ernon  and  me.  The  re- 
sult of  the  correspondence  was  that  he  wrote  “Our 
views  are  so  divergent  that  I must  refer  you  to  Lord 
Pembroke.”  Accordingly  I wrote  to  Lord  Pembroke, 
after  waiting  for  some  time,  expecting  him  year  after 
year  to  come  to  visit  his  Irish  estates.  I waited  till 
the  year  1874,  when  I wrote  to  Lord  Pembroke,  as 
he  did  not  come  over  in  the  interval.  I called  his 
attention  to  the  correspondence  between  me  and  his 
agent  as  putting  the  rights  of  the  parties  fairly  from 
each  point  of  view,  and  I asked  his  lordship  to  give 
me  sixty  years’  term  of  my  own  improvements.  That 
is  all  I asked  for,  and  at  the  saine  rent.  His  lord- 
ship’s first  letter  contained  the  passage,  “ I have  in- 
quired into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
one  for  an  extension  of  the  term  at  the  same  rent.” 
He,  however,  it  was  plain,  had  never  read  the  corres- 
pondence between  me  and  his  agent,  to  which  I had 
invited  his  attention,  and,  above  all,  to  a declaration 
made  by  me  before  a magistrate,  in  which  I detailed 
the  conversation  with1  his  agent,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  I 
stated  that  on 1 the  faith  of  that  I had  spent  the  last 
£600  on  those  improvements.  I said,  “However, 
though  I may  have  reason  to  complain  of  this  I pass 
that  by,  and  I now  ask  your  lordship  what  extension 
I would  get,  and  for  what  increased  rent.”  The  cor- 
respondence covered  some  years,  and  I never  got  an 
answer  until  this  year,  when  I addressed  him  another 
letter  summarizing  the  transaction,  and  you  will  see 
the  curt  letter  I got  in  reply,  which  is  at  the  last  of 
the  printed  correspondence.  Now  I consider,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  that  is  a case  of  very  great 
hardship,  even  if  the  fact  were  not  as  it  is  that  the 
£600  for  improvements  was  spent  on  the  faith  of  the 
conversation  with  the  agerit. 

3708.  Barori  Dowse.— Independent  of  that  I sup- 
pose the  improvements  were  suitable  to  the  place? — ■ 
Yes,  perfectly.  They  have  added  largely  to  the  let- 
tirig  value,  arid  that  is  riot  contravened  by  the  agent 
or  the  landlord. 

3709.  A man  might  be  improved  out  of  the  estate, 
but  these  improveriierits  did  not  amount  to  that?— 
No,  certainly  not.  There  is  not  an  attempt  to  com- 
bat it,  for.  it  is  put  prorriiriently,  that  the  improvements 
are  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  holding.  Within 
the  70th  section  of  the  Land  Act  I could,  not  seek 
compensation  for  I am;  excluded.  I would  have 
applied  long  since  but  for  the  decisions  I adverted  to 
under  the  section,  to  register  , my  improvements,  as 
being  suitable- to  the  cMiractor  of  the  holding.  I have 
been  hoping  that  an  inquiry  worild  be  held  into  the 
working  of  the  Land  Law,  Such  as  the;  present  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  hold.  I think  that  I 
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Sept,  s,  isso.'  have'  now  pretty  nearly  exhausted  that  portion  of  my 

outline,  and  I would'  now  ask  attention  to  the  second 

Mea res  Kelly  point  in  ifc-  lncleecl  1 tllink  1 llave  exhausted  both 
Esq.  ' numbers  one  and  two,  and  I have  next  to  call  the 

attention  of  the  Commission  to  what  I look  upon  as  a 
very  important  feature  for  their  consideration,  the 
wrongs  done  to  tenants  by  modern  legislation.  I have 
selected  a few  remarkable  instances  of  this.  The  first 
is  in  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  Act.  It  will  surprise 

some  of  the  Commissioners  to  find 

3710.  Chairman. — Is  this  in  connexion  with  this 
inquiry  ? — I would  say  it  is.  It  is  in  direct  bearing 
on  the  case  at  all  events  as  to  liability  in  respect 
to  poor  rates. 


3711.  We  have  a great  deal  to  inquire  into,  and  a 
short  time  to  do  it  in.  W e are  confined  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Land  Act  in  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant. 
What  you  refer  to  is  rather  a matter  outside  our 
inquiry  1 — You  will  no  t find  me  attempting  untowardly 
to  press  any  thing,  but  what  I have  to  say  is  very 
short  indeed,  and  it  has  a most  important  bearing  on 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

3712.  Baron  Dowse. — What  is  it? — One  point  is 
this,  the  occupying  tenant  is  at  this  moment  paying 
income  tax  on  his  landlord’s  poor  rate. 

(The  Commissioners  ruled  that  they  could  not  re- 
ceive the  evidence.) 


Mr.  Edward 
Fenlon, 


Edward  Fenlon,  examined. 


3713.  Mr.  Kavanagh.—' What  part  of  the  country 
do  you  come  from  ? — The  County  Kildare. 

3714.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  evidence  to  the 
Commissioners  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  Land  Act, 
as  to  preventing  undue  raising  of  rents  or  evictions  ? — 
Yes.  I have  given  Sir  George  Young  some  of  the  heads. 

3715.  Would  you  state  what  you  have  to  say  about 
that?  Have  you  some  cases  to  refer  to? — I have. 
As  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Land  Act,  so  far  as  that 
particular  point  goes,  I have  had  considerable  know- 
ledge of  different  portions  of  the  County  Kildare. 

I reside  in  the  centre  of  Kildare,  and  as  I said  in  my 
statement,  I hold  three  farms  of  land — one  southerly 
and  the  other  two  in  the  centre,  I will  now  mention 
three  cases  that  occurred  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  without  giving  the  names  except  the 
Commissioners  require  them. 

3716.  We  can  have  the  names  but  not  necessarily 
for  publication? — Thefirstis  No.  1 ; Ilmowthisproperty 
myself  perfectly  well,  and  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  the  position  of  the  tenant.  The  rent  was 
£17  a year  up  to  1878.  There  was  a valuator  sent 
upon  the  property  in  1878,  or  about  1878,  and  he  put 
a rent  of  £33  14s.  on  it  instead  of  £1 7. 

3717.  Mr.  Shaw. — Nearly  double  what  it  was? — 
Nearly  100  per  cent.  In  the  meantime  the  valuation 
of  this  farm  was  £26  5s.,  a valuation  including  that 
of  the  farm-houses  for  two  other  holdings  from  other 
landlords  and  the  tenant,  believing  it  was  a little  bit 
cheap  said — “ I will  give  £25  a year  for  it.”  The 
answer  was — “ I will  hear  of  no  bid  whatever  from 
you.  You  must  take  it  at  the  valuation  I put  on  it, 
and  have  no  question  about  it.”  I know  the  land, 
and  I know  it  would  be  dear  enough  at  £25.  “ You 
know,”  lie  said  to  the  landlord — “ that  there  is  a hill 
there,  and  that  it  takes  me  four  journeys  to  cart  a 
load  of  dung  up  to  it.”  “ Make  a railway  up  it,”  was 
the  reply. 

3718. "  The  O’ Conor  Don. — In  what  county  is  the 
land  situate? — Kildare. 

3719.  Mr.  Shaw. — Had  there  been  a lease  up  to 
that? — There  had  been  a lease  up  to  1878,  for  twenty- 
one  years. 

3720.  Then  it  was  on  the-  falling  of  the  lease  this 
occurred  ? — Yes,  on  the  falling  of  the  lease  in  1878. 
In  the  case  of  No.  2,  the  tenant  held  forty-seven  and 
a half  acres  at  a rent  of  £57  10s. — that  is  about  25s. 
air  acre.  I will  not  be  accurate  as  to  the  rent.  Now 
the  rent  of  the  forty-seven  acres  odd  is  £83. 

3721.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  Revaluation  ? 
— £56. 

3722.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  was  the  old  rent? — 
£51.  The  tenant  went  to  the  landlord  or  rather  a 
deputation  of  three  went,  but  he  would  hear  of  no 
offer  from  them  but  they  were  to  take  the  land  at 
Iris  rent.  I know  the  land  well,  and  I would  not  take 
any  quantity  of  it  at  the  rent,  and  I am  working  bad 
land  since  I was  a boy.  He  said  they  must  take  it  at 
£83.  He  said  to  this  nran — “I  never  put  out  a man 


but  one,  but  I think  you  will  go  if  you  do  not  pay  the 
rent.”  No.  3 is  a man  who  holds  thirty-eight  acres 
of  land  and  I think  this  is  the  worst  case  of  all. 

3723.  Is  this  the  same  property  ? — Yes,  the  same. 
These  thirty-eight  acres  were  held  at  a rent  of  £50  18s. 
9 d.  The  new  rent  is  £78.  I said  to  the  tenant  “ Did 
you  make  an  offer  to  the  landlord  when  he  asked  this 
exorbitant  rent.”  He  said — “ He  would  hear  nothing 
from  me.  He  jumped  round  me  when  I spoke  to 
him.”  The  valuation  of  that  farm  was  £56  10s.  All 
the  tenants  held  under  twenty-one  years  leases  which 
fell  in  1878.  There  is  one  remarkable  thing  connected 
with  this  property  I wish  to  mention.  There  was  a 
number  four  tenant,  but  he  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  something  of  this  kind  when  the  leases 
expired;  and  he  prepared  himself  for  it,  and 
he  took  his  crops  off  and  took  something  off  the 
farm  before  the  valuator  came.  The  result  was  that 
his  rent  was  only  increased  by  a few  shillings.  It  shows 
that  the  improving  tenant,  and  the  man  who  works 
hard  will  have  to  pay  for  his  own  improvements.  "We 
know  that  and  feel  it,  and  I am  an  exponent  myself  for 
some  amendment  of  the  law.  Those  are  four  cases  that 
I have  to  bring  before  you.  They  are  the  only  four 
tenants  that  were  mulcted.  There  was  an  emormous 
increase  put  on  three  of  them. 

3724.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  man  that  ran  down  his  land 
got  off  well  ? — He  did.  The  increase  of  rent  in  the 
first  case  was  nearly  100  per  cent. 

3725.  "Were  there  new  leases  given  ? — New  leases 
were  forced  on  them. 

3726.  For  how  many  years  ? — I think  twenty-one, 
but  they  have  not  yet  taken  them  up.  The  landlord 
has  demanded  £3  15s.  6 d.  for  the  expenses  of  each. 
One  man  told  me  that  he  had  not  paid  it,  and  he  said 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  would.  It  is  only  twenty-one 
years  ago  since  the  previous  agreement  was  entered  in- 
to, which  shows  it  was  not  an  old  take.  There  is  a 
large  property  in  the  county  that  was  valued  some  time 
ago  by  a valuator  sent  down  by  the  landlord.  That 
valuator  himself  became  a bankrupt  after  getting 
a farm  at  his  own  valuation.  That  shows  what  he 
was  as  a farmer.  Several  of  the  tenants  on  the  pro- 
perty have  made  pei-sonal  complaints  to  me,  as  they 
know  I represented  the  feelings  of  the  tenantry.  1 
have  never  stood  on  any  public  platform,  and  I do  not 
belong  to  any  society  or  club,  but  at  the  same  time  my 
sympathies  go  with  my  own  class.  They  have  com- 
plained to  me  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  rents 
put  upon  them  merely  because  of  their  own  industry. 
A schoolfellow  of  my  own  said  to  me — “ I begged  o 
the  valuator  not  to  put  too  much  rent  upon  me.  1 
know  his  farm  perfectly  well.  The  words  of  the  valu- 
ator were — “ I am  not  putting  as  much  upon  you  as  i 
was  desired  to  do.” 

3727.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  the  increase  was  carried 
out  ?— The  increase  of  £50  on  130  acres  of  land  was 
carried  out.  All  the  man  said  was — “I  lliust  “A" 
the  land  at  the  valuation.  There  is  no  alternative. 
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‘but  I ■will  try  and  get,  if  I can,  a thirty-one  years’ 
lease.”  He  was  getting  a shorter  term. 

3728.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  increases  of  rent 
common  on  that  estate  ? — With  regard  to  that  there 
■were  very  few  leases  on  the  estate,  but  a friend  of 
mine,  who  had  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money  in 
building  a dwelling-house  and  out-offices,  had  a lease, 
and  there  were  eight  or  ten  years  of  it  to  run.  He 
sacrificed  that  foolishly  from  a suggestion  made  to 
him  by  the  agent,  and  he  has  to  give  an  increased 
rent  now  for  twenty-one  years,  simply  because  he 
was  afraid  to  let  the  eight  years  run  out.  I said  to 
him  that  he  was  a fool. 

3729.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  is  that  since  ? — Two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  furore 
against  the  landlord,  and  the  way  he  was  acting. 
Having  said  that  much  about  outsiders,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  speaking  with  regard  to  myself,  and  at 
the  same  time  I will  not  come  down  heavy  on  my 
landlords.  I was  born  on  one  of  my  three  farms,  but 
I left  it  and  went  to  live  on  another,  although  I am 
farming  the  first  the  same  as  I was  when  I was  a boy. 
I came  from  it  here  yesterday.  The  rent  of  it  formerly 
was  27s.  6 d.  an  acre.  It  is  middling  iair  land,  and  it 
required  great  working.  I have  an  old  lease  for  lives, 
but  I came  to  terms  with  my  landlord,  and  I gave 
him  a considerable  increase.  The  times  were  good 
then.  We  could  get  £1  a barrel  lor  barley,  and  the 
prices  for  all  produce  were  good. 

3732.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  increase  upon  the 
present  lease? — The  old  one  is  in  existence  still. 
I made  a fool  of  myself  in  the  matter.  I made 
an  increase,  which  amounts  to  66|-  per  cent,  over 
Griffith’s  valuation  for  thirty-one  years’  lease, 
and  I was  satisfied  then  that  I could  pay  that, 
and  I could  have  paid  it  easier  in  1874,  when 
I took  it,  than  I could  pay  30s.  now.  The  rent  now 
is  35s.  They  reiused  to  take  the  increase  of  60^  per 
cent,  in  the  first  instance,  and  I said  I would  give  no 
more,  but  in  order  to  test  whether  Mr.  Thomas  was 
willing  to  renew  my  lease  I would  submit  the  matter 
to  arbitration.  I said,  “I  will  name  on  the  spot  a 
gentleman  who  is  not  alone  a farmer  but  a landlord  as 
well,  and  let  Captain  Thomas  name  another,  and  if 
those  two  gentleman  put  more  rent  on  me  than  I think 
I am  able  to  pay  I will  hand  up  the  farm,  and  let  him 
pay  me  for  improvements.”  In  six  months  afterwards 
I was  told  I might  have  the  farm.  I understood  then 
that  I would  have  halfthe  county  rates,  but  I was  told  I 
would  have  to  give  an  increased  rent  or  pay  the  county 
cess.  I had  no  alternative.  There  was  no  writing  on 
the  matter  at  the  time.  The  agent  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  form,  and  that  the  amount  was  only  about 
£3  a year.  I said,  “ If  I must  do  it  I might  as  well 
do  it  at  once  gracefully.”  To  my  great  surprise,  when 
the  lease  was  drafted  and  senttome,  I readitattentively, 
I found  this,  and  objected  to  it — that  any  farmyard 
manure  or  straw  on  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  should  belong  to  the  landlord.  As  the  landlord 
was  not  there,  I told  the  agent  that  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  things  that  had  been  produced 
by  me.  When  the  lease  was  tendered  to  me  afterwards 
I found  that  I would  be  shut  out  from  the  benefit  of 
any  improvements,  buildings  or  otherwise. 

3733.  Baron  Dowse. — What  was  the  length  of  the 
lease  ? — Thirty-one  years.  By  it  I was  to  claim  nothing 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1870  for  any  improvements  I 
had  made,  was  making,  or  intended  to  make.  I called 
me  landlord’s  attention  as  to  what  I intended  to  do. 
■Formerly  the  dwelling-house  was  slated  and  the  out- 
offices  thatched,  and  I improved  them,  and  the  land 
required  to  be  drained  and  put  in  proper  condition. 

1 was  after  building  a house,  fifty  feet  long,  that  cost 
me  £100.  It  was  a barn  and  stable.  I had  an  inter- 
T1®?' With  the  landlord  before  he  went  to  India.  I 
told  him  I had  no  notion  of  signing  the  lease,  and  I 

nr  ^ to  sign  it.  However,  it  was  registered, 
although  I point  blank  refused  it,  and  have  not  signed 
1 ' He  said,  quite  coolly,  “ You  have  got  the  Land 
ct,  and  I don’t  see  what  interest  I have  in  it.”  I 


told  him  that  you  have  put  a clause  in  the  lease  that 
shuts  me  out  from  the  Land  Act.  I put  him  in  a 
corner  there. 

3734.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — Not  a word.  He 
had  not  a word  to  reply.  I pitied  him.  I said  to  him, 
“ You  have  seen  the  house  I have  built  already.  I am 
going  to  build  another.  Go  down  and  look  at  what 
is  built,  and  go  and  look  at  what  I am  going  to  do.  Say 
are  these  required,  and  if  you  do  not  approve  of  them 
let  me  know  by  post.”  He  never  replied  to  me,  and 
I never  heard  from  him. 

3735.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  paying  rent 
under  the  old  lease  ? — No. 

3736.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  take  a lease  from 
him  ? — I did  not  sign  it  nor  would  not  take  it. 

3737.  You  need  not  sign  it,  except  for  the  covenants. 
Have  you  got  it  ? — No,  I left  it  in  the  agent’s  office. 

3738.  Then  you  are  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — 
But  my  old  lease  is  in  existence,  and  unfortunately  I 
am  paying  £15  a year  of  an  increased  rent.  I got  a 
fox  cover  in,  and  I oflered  £7  a year  for  it.  It 
was  offered  to.  others,  but  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  my 
farm,  I took  it  sooner  than  have  trespassers  running 
on  my  land.  I said  I would  give  £7  a year  for  it  the 
same  as  I was  giving  for  the  rest  of  the  land  at  that 
time.  It  is  not  worth  anything. 

3739.  Mi\  Shaw. — I suppose  it  is  a waste  piece  of 
ground  ? — It  is  growing  furze  ever  since  I got  it.  It  was 
planted  forty  years  ago  out  of  a fox  cover.  There  are 
four  acres  in  it.  So  long  as  the  trees  remain  young, 
it  is  not  so  bad,  but  when  they  grow  up  the  furze 
appears,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  it  down.  This  is  all 
on  the  one  property.  I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
bring  my  own  case  before  the  Commissioners,  but  this 
is  a glaring  case,  and  I have  remonstrated  with  the 
agent  about  it,  and  said  that  I would  not  give  the 
increased  rent  that  he  was  demanding  of  100  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation.  I am  paying  nearly  that.  He 
demanded  £2  an  acre  for  what  I had  for  27s.  6d. 

37 40.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  duration 
of  the  old  lease  ? — Three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 
One  life  is  still  in  existence. 

3741.  Has  the  term  of  years  expired? — Long  since. 
I am  in  the  dilemma  that  I am  improving  the  property, 
and  as  Baron  Dowse  says,  I may  be  only  a tenant 
from  year  to  year. 

3742.  Baron  Dowse. — If  you  have  accepted  the 
new  lease  it  would  amount  to  a surrender  of  the  old 
one? — I did  give  a written  surrender  to  the  attorney’s 
clerk. 

3743.  That  was  on  condition  of  your  getting  your 
new  lease.  Your  position  is  not  a pleasant  one,  and 
it  would  be  a question  for  a jury  whether  you  had  not 
accepted  the  new  lease.  At  all  events,  you  are  a 
tenant  under  the  increased  rent? — I may  tell 
you  that  a gentleman  in  the  milling  trade  for  amuse- 
ment, I suppose,  went  and  gave  entirely  too  much 
for  a farm  adjoining  mine,  and  I said  to  myself 
that  I will  be  served  in  this  way,  that  I will  have  to 
give  a higher  rent.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
I did  not  give  the  full  value,  without  leaving  me  any 
interest  in  it,  in  fact,  I would  not  get  it.  Only  for 
the  fact  of  destroying  peoples’  interests  in  that  way 
by  inserting  the  clauses  in  the  leases,  I could  make 
the  land  pay  better  by  highly  manuring  it.  I carry 
out  the  green  crop  system  on  my  farm,  and  I feed 
from  £300  to  £400  worth  of  cattle  and  sheep  annually 
upon  the  land,  and  I apply  all  the  manure  I can  collect 
on  the  land.  I buy  hay  and  straw,  for  I have  not 
enough  myself.  Some  people  say  that  it  is  only  the 
cottiers  that  cry  out  against  the  present  system,  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  I myself  can  manage  160  acres 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  without  troubling  the  banks, 
but  I think  it  is  a hard  case  that  we  have  to  pay  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  years  or  thirty-one  years,  the 
increased  value  of  the  land,  that  we  ourselves  have 
accumulated  thei-e  by  hard  work  and  industry. 

3744.  Is  raising  of  rents  common  in  that  part  of 
the  country  ? — I will  illustrate  it  by  saying  that  the 
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whole  of  the  rents  in  the  north  and  south  of  Kildare, 
were  raised  on  one  property,  abd. there  was  another 
gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  who  raised  them,  but 
he  gave  fifty-one  years’  leases.  He  put  the  increase  on 
the  tenants  five  or  six  years 'ago,  but  he  gave  the 
equivalent.  1 . 

■3745.  Some  people  say  a tenant  need  not  give  the 
increased  rent  unless  he  likes.  Has  he  any  option? 
-Is  it  to 'give  the  increase.  ’ .'  ■ 

3746.  Yes?-£None  whatever,  , if  there  is  no  lease. 
If  the  valuator  is  sent  on  the  land  there  is  no  op- 
tion. There  was  no  option  in  the:  cases  I pointed  out. 

3747.  Why  is  there  no  option  ?— Of  course  he  may 
walk  out  of  the  land,  but  what  is  he  to  do  then. 

3748.  Mr.  Shaw.  — You  would  be  in  favour  of 
arbitration  in  the  fixing  of  rents?— -That  is  what  I 
offered  to  my  own  landlord;  and  if  there  was  a 
court  of  arbitration  established  there  would  not  be 
so  many  disputes  and  contentions  in  the  country, 
for  this  reason,  that  landlords  would  not  look  for  too 
much,  and  an  obstinate  tenant  would  not  get  the  land 
at  too  low  a rent.  I would  go:  in  as  -far  as  possible 
to  leaving  the  matter  between  the  landlord  and  tenant 
themselves  to  be  settled,  where  they  , are  reasonable 
and  rational,  but  where  there  is  an,  obstinate  land? 
lord  or  an  obstinate  tenant,  I would  leave  them  to 
a court  of  arbitration. 

3749.  Baron  Dowse., — If  the  landlord  and  tenant 
agreed  there  would  be  no  need  for  arbitration  ? — No ; 
when  a valuator  is  sent  on  a property,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  may  not  be  a judge  of.  the  land,  and  in  the 
next  place  he  may  be  told  to  do  a certain  thing,  and 
he  will  put  a rent  on  the  tenants  , that  they  cannot 
pay.  The  result  will  be,  that  they  will  be  for  ever 
beggars,  and  will  never  be  worth  £100. 

3750.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  owing  to  the  increase  of 
rent  ? — Yes ; and  the  way  they  are  disheartened. 

3751.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a case 
where  a valuator  was  sent  on  an  estate,  the  landlord 
having  given  him  directions  to  put  a . certain  price  on 
the  land,  because  I have  heard  of  a case  of  that  kind  ? 
— I have  mentioned  a case  here  where  the  valuator 
said,  “ I have  not  put  as  much  on  as  I was  told  to  do.” 

3752.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  northern  tenant- 
right? — I did,  from  time  to  time. 

3753.  Now,  supposing  whether  it  isnorthern  tenant- 
right,  or  southern  tenant-right,  or  whatever  name  you 
call  it — if  a tenant  is  allowed  to  hold  his  land  at  a fair 
rent,  and  to  self  it  with  a power  of  free  sale,  giving 
thelandlordareasonable  objection  to  anyperson  to  whom 
it  is  sold,  and  to  hold  the  land  as  long  as  he  chooses,  and 
not  to  lose  it  unless  he  refuses  to  pay  his  rent,  would 
that  be  a fair  settlement? — I will  answer  by  giving 
my  views  in  this  way.  I have  never  hesitated  in  the 
presence  of  nearly  all  the  landlords  of  Kildare,  to  tell 
them  that  I would  remove  from,  them  the  arbitrary 
power  they  are  possessed  of  of  evicting  a tenant  or  in- 
creasing the  rent  at  their  will  and  "pleasure.  Then,  as 
I said  before,  if  any  difficulty  arises  between  them,  I 
would  have  the  matter  settled  by  arbitration ; but  so  long 
as  the  tenant  paid  the  fair  letting  value,  I would  say  the 
“ Live  and  let  live  ” value,  and  I would  take  the  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  landlord  of  putting  him  out 
except  for  good  and  valid  reasons.  I would  give  the 
landlords  discretion  not  to  allow  .the  land  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  tenant ; but  where,  a/, good,  willing,  and 
industrious  tenant  is  in  possession,  himself  and . fore- 
fathers, perhaps,  for  generations, : I would  not  have 
him  disturbed,  and  you  will,  never  .see  the  country 
contented  until  we  are  secured  in  our  homes,  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  capricious  evictions  hanging 
over  our  heads.  I will  never  be  content,  for  my  part, 
and  I am  about  as  moderate  a man  as  any  body  else. 

3754.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  speak  .your,  own  feelings 
and  from  experience?—.!  do  ; and  I never  spoke  from 
a public  platform  in  my  life. 

3755.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  speak  for  many 
others  ? — I represent  the  feelings  of  -the  vast  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  .Carlow,  and 
Queen’s  County,  holding  from  25  to  50.0.  acres.  The 


feeling  has  extended -to1' Scotchmen,  too.  One  who 
farms  land  in  three  counties  told  me  lately  the  tenant 
had  the  same  right  to  sell,  his  farm  as  anything  else 
he  possessed ; but,  the  other  day,  he  said — =“  Pay  your 
rent,  and  when  the  lease  is  out,  walk  out.”  I pay 
£250  a year  rent  for  156  acres  of  land.  I would  he 
satisfied  to  pay  my  rent,  if  I got  permanent  security 
that,  so  long  as  I or  my  successor — mychild- — and, -to 
go  further  on,  his  children  after  him — paid  the  rent, 
and  if  I was  sure  that  it  would  be  left  in  that  state 
that,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  it  would  be  settled  by  arbitrators,  if  they 
could  not  settle  themselves. 

3755a.  Does  the  tenant  make  the  improvements  in 
Kildare  t—  All  ■ one  landlord  built  some  out-offices 
and  drained,  charging  per-centage. 

3756.  If  the  landlord  made  the  improvements,  do  you 
think  he  should  get  compensation  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly, 

3757.  Would  that  be  by  giving  a higher  rent?— 
Yes ; that  would  be  fair. 

3758.  And,  so  long  as  the  tenant  made  the  improve- 
ments, you  say  he  should  he  allowed  to  remain  in  pos- 
session?— Certainly.  There  are  a good  many  farm- 
houses built  with  money  borrowed  under  the  Board.of 
Works,  at  5 per  cent.  I cannot  see  why,  after  that 
being  paid  off  by  the  tenant,  he  should  have  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  ior  his  improvement.  I borrowed  £300 
irom  the  Board  of  W orks  for  the  erection  of  a dwelling- 
house  ; but  the  house  cost  me  £600.  I am  paying 
£15  a year  to  the  Board,  separately  altogether  from 
my  rent,  and  will  pay  it  ofi'  in  thirty-five  years ; and 
I don’t  see  what  right  the  landlord  should  have,  at 
any  time,  to  have  what  I expended  and  paid  the  in- 
terest on. 

3759.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  want  of  security,  to  your 
knowledge,  causes  dissatisfaction  ?— That  is  the  secret 
of  it. 

3760.  And  it  has  the  effect  of  preventing  improve- 
ments?— Yes.  There  is  another  case  on  the  same 
property,  on  which  I live,  that  I might  mention. 
These  people  are  already  grown  old  after  spending  a 
life  in  hard  work  upon  the  farm.  There  was  10s. 
an  acre  put  upon  them,  some  time  ago,  beyond  the 
old  rent,  and  it  is  10s.  too  much. 

3761.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Is  that  on  the  property  of 
which  you  were  speaking  before  ? — It  is. 

3762.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  they  had  no  option  but  to 
pay  it  ? — They  had  no  option. 

3763.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  purchase  your  own 
land,  under  the  Land  Clauses,  if  it  was  in  the  market? 
— I hold  100  acres  of  land,  portion  of  an  estate 
which  was  sold  some  yearn  ago.  The  owner  put 
one  of  my  farms,  along  with  another  farm,  as  a 
lot,  and  I called  on  him,  at  his  request,  at  his  agent’s 
office,  in  Dawson-street.  He  asked  me  would  I tender 
for  my  farms.  The  times  were  better  then  than  they 
have  been  since,  and  I had  something  to  spare  then 
that  has  gone  away  since.  I tendered  23  years’  purr 
chase  for  my  two  farms,  and  I was  then  most 
anxious  to  become  my  own  landlord,  and  would  beso 
still — that  is,  as  a sort  of  security  for  my  tenure.  Ibe 
estate  was  sold  in  bulk  at  22|  years’  purchase. 

3764.  That  security  would  satisfy  you  ?— Permanent 
security  would  thoroughly  satisfy  me  on  the  lines  ! 
laid  down  that  the  landlord  would  not  have  the  power 
of  raising  the  rent  ijnduly,  or  of  t evicting  me.- 
offered  twenty-three  years’  purchase  for.  my  holding) 
but  the  whole  property  was  sold  together  for  twen  yf 
two  and  a half  years’  purchase,  which  I do  not  complam 
of,  as  no  doubt  .if  my  farm  was  taken  out  of  tne 
estate  it  might  be  unpleasant  for  the  .parties.  ,!« 
not  complain  of  that  at  the  .time,  although  I certan  y 
was  treated  badly  by  the  buildings  of  my  own  being 
registered  on  the  farm  schedule.  I was  informed 

I could  have  knocked  up  the  thing  at  the  time,  but, , 
did  not  do  so.  . , ‘ 

3765.  What  rent-  do  you  pay  upon  the  . and  yon 
hold  from  that  landlord  ?— Thirty-five  shillings  an 
acre,  it  is  66£  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  anq 
from  my  experience  of  other  properties.  ! say  the  1011 
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on  that  estate  are  far  in,,  excess  of  any  land  I know. 

Griffith’s  valuation  would  be.  quite  a sufficient  rent  for 
the  land  on  that  property,  but  he  wanted  to  put  100 
per  cent,  upon  me  over  Griffith’s  valuation.  I am 
paying  66i,  and  I got  an  old  fox  covert  in  it,  for 
which  I have  to- pay  as  much  as  I am  paying  for  the 
best  land  I have.  . 

3766.  You  are  not  living  on  the  property  you  spoke 
of  first  1— I am  happy  to  say  I am  not.  I would  not  live 
on  the  property  of  any  man  that  would  tyrannise  over 
me.  I wish  to  mention  that  after  I got  married,  some 
years  ago,:  the  agent  came  to  congratulate  me  and 
told  me  he  would  give  me  a new  lease,  but  when  he 
tendered  it  to  me  he  wanted  to  increase  the  rent.  I 
refused  to  pay  it.  I told  him  “ You  are  aware  of  the 
money  I have  expended  on  that  land,  and  I won’t  pay 
a shilling  increase — sooner  than  do  it  I will  hand  you 
up  your  land.”  The  rent  was  £ 1 47  a year  for  1 00  acres. 

I gave  him  £3  more  to  make  at  the  even  number 
£150,  and  I gave  him  £70  in  cash,  which  I now  regret. 

3767.  Did  he  agree  to  the  terms  you  proposed? 

Certainly — he  gave  me  a new  lease  for  fifteen  years,  but 
against  that  fifteen,  I had  six  years  at  the  time  still  to 
run  of  the  old  lease.  

3768.  You  are  now  working  on  the  fifteen  years 
lease  ? — Yes,  I have  only  four  years  of  it  now  unex- 
pired. He  told  me  he  would  give  me  twice  as  long  if 
he  had  the  power.  But  I would  not  give  any  landlord 
the  power  of  increasing  rents  in  that  way.  As  I said 
before,  I am  in  the  habit,  from  time  to  time,  of  meeting 
numbers  of  gentlemen,  and  nearly  every  landlord  in 
Kildare,  and  I never  hesitated  to  tell  them  my  views.  I 
seldom  found  them  to  dissent  much  from  them,  but  the 
reply  would  be  “Did  you  ever  know  of  a landlord 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  a good  tenant?”  That  is  only 
glossing  over  the  matter,  for  at  the  same  time  the 
landlord  will  exercise  the  power  of  saddling  the  good 
tenant  with  an  increased  rent  if  he  can. 

37 69.  That  after  all  is  only  human  nature  ? — I want 
to  correct  it  if  I can. 

3770.  You  Want  to  improve  human  nature  a little  ? 

—Yes.  I may  mention  a matter  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. I have  grown  very  good  crops  from  time  to  time ; 
in  fact  no  man  worked  harder  than  I did  in  my  youth. 

I was  on  one  occasion  standing  at  the  inside  of  a ditch, 
and  a lady  and  gentleman,  both  of  whom  were  landlords, 
passed  the  place  where  I was  standing.  There  was  a 
fine  hedge  between  us,  so  that  they  could  not  see  me ; 
in  fact  1 was  in  the  nature  of  an  eavesdropper.  One 
of  those  persons  was  my  own  landlady.  I had  been 
after  erecting  thirty-six  feet  of  a fine  shed,  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  road.  The  gentleman  pointed  to 
the  shed  and  said  to  her  “ That  is  a fine  shed ; these  are 
very  good  tenants  of  yours  here.  Go  where  I will  I 
don’t  see  better  farming  than  in  this  neighbourhood.” 

“ Oh,  ’ she  replied  “ the  land  is  very  good.”  She  put 
it  all  down  to  the  land  being  good ; the  fact  being 
that  the  land  originally  was  poor  land,  and  whatever 
goodness  it  has  is  due  to  the  industry  of  the  tenant. 

I remember  a gentleman,  he  has  since  that  time  gone 
out  of  existence,  so  that  I am  not  sure  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  mention  his  name,  who  was  buying 
an  acre  of  turnips  from  a neighbour  of  mine.  The  man 
asked  him  £20  for  the  acre  of  turnips.  “ I wonder” 
said  the  gentleman  “if  the  farmer  can  get  £20  for  the 
crop  of  one  acre  how  much  ought  I to  charge  for  the 
rent  of  the  iand  ? If  you  get  £20  for  the  produce  of 
an  acre  you  ought  to  give  your  landlord  a quarter  of 
is  in  the  shape  of  rent.”  That  was  his  notion;  but 
snat  land  was  dear  enough  at  £3  an  acre.  I have  had 
nnM^i  1 in7self  *01'  ^ acre  of  turnips ; and  it  does 
rmo  l0l:° w’ as  is  supposed  by  some  landlords,  that  where 

gets  so  much  for  a crop  of  turnips,  corn,  or  other 
produce  tJlat  that  is  due  to  the  land.  It  is  no  such 
S'-  , always  cxI’erid  Jrom  £2  t0  £3  an  acre  in 
incial  manure  upon  the  land,  besides  farm  yard 

som'p6’  W^'en  wan^  *°  green  crops  from  it,  and  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  ? — Undoubtedly.  I may 
soli  7 'fn?  a^er  tlle7  “ay  fail  on  me.  The  cost  of  observe  that  though  of  course  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
aMe  or  cow  manure  would  be  £12  to  £14  an  that  the  tenant  should  have  a right  of  free  sale,  that 


yard  manures  ? — Yes.  I always  put  from  £2  .*o  £8 
worth  of  bone  manure  or  superphosphate,  besides 
yard  manure,  and  I never  sell  a load  of  turnips,  nor  a 
load  of  hay  or  straw.  I use  it  all  on  the  farm.  Now  I 
say  that  men  of  my  class,  working  hard,  up  early  and 
late,  expending  our  money,  and  giving  employment  in 
the  country,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  told  by  our  landlord 
at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  hard  toil— your  land 
is  improved  in  value— you  must  be  saddled  with  an 
increased  rent  or  leave  it.  That  is  very  hard,  for  I 
may  tell  you  gentlemen,  that,  as  a rule,  we  have  very 
little  confidence  in  the  working  of  the  Land  Courts. 

3772.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  tenant 
having  to  give  up  his  farm  or  pay  an  increased  rent 
at  the  close  of  his  lease  has  a tendency  to  induce  him 
to  let  his  land  run  down  towards  the  end  of  his  term  ? 
— That  would  be  his  natural  disposition,  but  it  wtiuld 
not  be  wise  for  him  to  do  it.  What  a tenant  mostly 
does  is  to  seek  for  a renewal  previous  to  his  lease  ex- 
piring. But  the  great  object  the  tenants  have  is  to 
have  security  that  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  their 
improvements  won’t  be  saddled  with  an  increase  of 
rent. 

3773.  Do  you  think  the  valuation  of  what  we  called 
“tillage”  in  the  Land  Act,  and  unexhausted  manures 
is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  give  the  tenant  security  ? 
I am  incapable  of  giving  an  opinion  upon  that.  I never 
studied  the  Act,,  but  from  the  reports  I have  seen  of 
decisions  in  the  County  Courts  I am  of  opinion  it  is 
seldom  that  the  tenant  gets  what  is  a fair  compensation 
for  improvements. 

3774.  Is  it  a difficult  thing  for  any  valuator  to  get 
a fair  value  upon  tillages  and  artificial  manures? — 
It  is  a difficult  thing,  for  it  is  just  the  same  as  a 
valuator  that  did  not  know  anything  about  the  quality 
of  land  coming  in  to  value  land.  I say  the  valuator 
should  have  a knowledge  of  the  land,  for  some  land 
will  have  a good  appearance,  but  on  testing  it  after- 
wards you  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  There  was  a 
grazier  near  me — he  was  too  extensive  a man  to  call 
himself  a farmer,  he  called  himself  a grazier — he  had 
a splendid  farm  of  land  but  on  his  death  his  widow 
could  not  manage  it,  and  his  executors  adopted  the 
very  objectionable  Course  of  letting  it  by  auction. 
People  took  it  at  a fabulous  rent,  and  the  result  was 
they  lost  their  money,  and  that  land  is  let  now  at 
half  what  it  was  let  for  four  years  ago.  It  was  let 
four  years  ago  at  £6  an  acre,  it  is  let  now  at  £3  5s. 
That  land  is  in  Kildare. 

3775.  Baron  Dowse. — I had  a land  claim  before 
me  as  judge  at  the  assizes,  where  I found  that  the 
tenant  before  he  died  made  a will  in  which  he 
directed  his  executors  to  rack  the  land  ahd  take  as 
much  out  of  it  as  they  could,  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing the  landlord.  You  would  not  think  that  a fair 
thing  to  do  ? — No ; that  was  not  right. 

3776.  Do  you  think  the  judge  who  tries!  that  case 
was  right  in  taking  that  into  account  when  estimating 
the  compensation  he  gave  ? — Certainly. 

3776a.  It  was  proved  in  that  case  that  sever  white 
crops  were  taken  out  of  the  land  in  succession  ? — That 
was  bad  farming ; but  tenants  of  the  class  I represent 
don’t  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

3777.  There  are  bad  tenants  as  well  as  bad  landlords  l 
— Certainly.  I said  before  the  Board  of  Guardians 
that  I was  no  advocate  for  the  idle,  the  lazy,  or  the 
sluggard,  but  that  I spoke  on  behalf  of  the  hax-d 
working  and  industrious  tenant.  I know  well  what 
the  feeling  of  the  people  is ; what  they  want  is  security ; 
they  don’t  Want  anything  unfair ; they  want  only  to 
get  the  land  at  its  fair  value.  Wherever  an  old  lease 
would  fall  in,  and  that  the  land  was  evidently  cheap, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
to  pay  an  additional  rent. 

3778'.  You  say  the  general  desire  of  the  people  is 


« addition  to  working  expenses. 

L Chairman. — You  use  both  artificial  and  farm- 


, right  that  would  very  rarely  be  exercised,  for  the 
tenants,  as  a rule,  want  to  live  upon  their  holdings 
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and  not  to  sell  them.  It  is  only  m exceptional  cases 
they  -would  want  to  part  with  their  holdings. 

3779.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  the  landlord 

should  have  the  power  to  call  upon  a tenant  to  sell  and 
go  away,  in  the  case  where  the  tenant  was  a bad  one  ? 
—Well,  there  might  be  a question  whether  the  land- 
lord had  a prejudice  against  the  man.  But  if  the 
tenant  was  insolvent  or  negligent,  deteriorating  his 
farm,  I would  certainly  say  in  that  case  that  he  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  sell  to  some  one . who  would  manage 
it  properly.  . 

3780.  Or  if  he  was  a bad  man,  setting  a bad  exam- 
ple to  the  neighbourhood  by  his  character  1— -I  would 
have  no  objection  to  see  such  persons  emigrating.  But 
I am  afraid  that  to  give  such  a power  would  create  a 
strong  feeling  that  it  was  only  landlordism  under  a mask.. 
I know  a case  where  a small  farmer  who  had  eight  acres  of 

land he  had  two  sons  who  were  in  my  employment— 

it  was  poor  land,  and  the  man  was  very  poor  and  not 
able  to  pay  his  rent.  The  landlord  got  a decree  for 
possession,  and  the  sheriff  come  to  execute  it.  The 
sheriff  was  more  humane  than  the  landlord,  as  he 
asked  the  man,  “ Have  you  no  way  of  paying  the 
rent  ? ” “ Oh,”  said  the  landlord,  “ I want  to  get  the 
place.”  “ Excuse  me,”  said  the  sheriff,  and  turning  to 
the  man,  he  said,  “ Have  not  you  two  fields  of  barley  V 


“ Yes,”  said  the  man,  “ but  they  are  not  cut.”  “ Have 
you  no  neighbour,”  said  the  sheriff,  “ who  would  buy 
them  and  give  you  the  money  to  pay  the  rent?”  The 
result  of  the  sheriff’s  suggestion  was,  that  the  man 
whom  he  was  after  vilifying  and  slandering  came  for- 
ward, enabled  the  man  to  pay  his  rent,  and  took  the 
produce  in  lieu  of  it. 

3781.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I gather  from  your  evi- 
dence that  you  don’t  object  to  a landlord  raising  his 
rent  where  an  old  lease  falls  out? — No ; if  the  circum- 
stances justified  it. 

3782.  In  the  case  you  first  mentioned,  was  that 
the  case  of  an  old  lease  ? — No ; it  is  a twenty-one 
years’  lease,  and  the  times  were  better  then  than  now. 

3783.  I observe  that  in  all  the  cases  you  have  men- 
tioned, the  rents  were  below  Griffith’s  valuation?— 
Yes,  in  two  of  the  cases.  But  I should  observe  that 
the  tenants  had  made  all  the  improvements  in  the  way 
of  buildings ; in  one  case,  to  my  own  knowledge,  the 
tenant  had  erected  a good  sized  feeding  house  within 
the  last  four  years,  and  in  the  valuation  of  those 
farms  the  buildings  which  the  tenants  had  put  up 
increased  the  valuation. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  till  the  following 
morning.] 


EIGHTH  DAY — THURSDAY,  9th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Alexander 
Kirkpatrick. 


Mr  Alexander  Kirkpatrick,  Coolmine  House,  Clonsilla,  examined. 


3784.  Chairman. — I have  not  any  notes  as  to  your 
evidence;  perhaps  you  would  be'  kind  enough  to 
mention  any  points  that  you  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to?— I am  agent  to  Lord  Pnrtarlington,  and 
he  wished  that  I should  call  here.  That  is  the  reason 
I am  here. 

3785.  How  long  have  you  been  land  agent? — It 
is  thirty-one  years  since  I commenced  to  be  agent. 

3786.  To  Lord  Porfcarlington  ?— No.  I was  thirteen 
years  with  Stewarts  and  Kincaid.  I am  just  eighteen 
years  with  Lord  Portarlington. 

37S7.  Do  you  hold  any  other  agencies  besides  his  ? 

Yes,  I am  agent  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  an  English  lady, 

for  about  five  years,  and  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Fellow 
of  College,  for  about  fifteen  years. 

3788.  In  what  counties  are  Lord  Portarlington’s 
estates?— In  Queen’s  County  and  Tipperary. 

3789.  And  the  other  two  properties  ? — In  Kildare, 
Tipperary,  and  King’s  County. 

3790.  These  agencies  have  led  you  no  doubt  into  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 
The  principal  thing  I have  to  say  is,  that  during  the 
thirty-one  years  since  I commenced  up  to  the  present 
moment,  I*  have  only  been  present  at,  or  in  fact,  this 
moment  I could  say  known  of,  only  two  evictions  so 
called.  The  first  was  in  1850  or  1851.  It  was  simply 
a friendly  sort  of  thing,  whereby  some  houses 
out  at  Raheny  were  “tumbled”  as  it  is  called  ; 
but  they  were  tumbled  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
houses  themselves,  quite  cheerfully  and  pleasantly. 
They  were  paid  for  throwing  them  down,  and  there 
was  no  bad  feeling  about  it  whatever.  I only  carried 
out  one  eviction  on  Lord  Portarlington  s property  in 
eighteen  years,  and  that  was  not  to  eject  a tenant. 
The  tenant  died,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  place  was 
being  sold.  His  brother  lived  in  the  house;  he  had 
bim  there  as  a sort  of  visitor,  and  he  said,  “ I won’t 
be  tenant,  but  I will  stay  here.”  Of  course  he  had  to 
be  ejected.  That  could  hardly  be  called  an  eviction. 

3791.  It  was  an  eviction  for  the  sake  of  the  family  ? 

Well  indeed  it  was,  for  the  family  got  money  from 

another  person  for  their  goodwill,'  and  they  went  to 
America.  This  man  was  only  a visitor  in  his 


brother’s  house.  I really  think  he  ate  up  his  substance, 
and  the  poor  old  man  died  in  poverty.  Lord  Portar- 
lington allowed  his  family  to  sell  their  goodwill. 
This  ma-Ti  was  neither  willing  to  go  nor  stay,  an  idle 
good-for-nothing  sort  of  man.  The  sheriff  and  police 
had  to  be  brought.  He  was  not  present,  but  his  things 
were  laid  outside. 

3792.  Baron  Dowse. — He  was  not  a tenant  at  all? 
— He  was  not  a tenant  at  all. 

3793.  Chairman. — Is  a sale  of  the  goodwill  allowed 
as  a general  rule  upon  Lord  Portarlington’s  estate  ?— It 
is  allowed  now  as  a general  rule.  It  has  crept  in  in 
the  south,  and  in  other  places.  Landlords  did  not 
know  of  its  existence,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  perhaps  ten 
years  ago,  but  now  Lord  Portarlington  is  quite  willing 
to  grant  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  the  goodwill.  He 
■never  hindered  it,  but  it  was  I told  him  first  that  it 
existed,  for  he  did  not  think  it  existed  ten  yearn  ago. 

3794.  These  sales  were  carried  on  between  the 
tenants  themselves,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  land- 
lord1!— Well  scarcely.  Perhaps  they  were  before  I 
became  agent.  I don't  think  he  knew  anything 
about  them. 

•3795.  Do  you  think  they  were  winked  at  by  the 
bailiffs  ? — They  were  certainly  winked  at  by  the  bailiffs- 

3796.  So  that  in  fact  there  was  an  indirect  allow- 
ance of  such  sales  ? — There  was.  I told  Lord  Portar- 
lington about  it.  He  made  the  remark,  perhaps  ten 
years  ago.  “ There  is  no  tenant-right  on  my  property, 
and  I said,  “ There  is  whether  you  heard  of  it  or 
not.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  going  on,  and  it  is 
very  greatly  for  your -advantage.  A bad  tenant  who 
would  be  a burden  to  you  gets  something  from  a good 
tenant  for  going.  In  every  case  these  bad  tenants  have 
been  replaced  by  excellent  tenants,  the  outgoing  peop  e 
are  no  burden  to  you,  everybody  is  satisfied,  an 
your  property  is  greatly  benefited.” 

3797.  Is  that  a sale  of  the  goodwill  such  as  corres- 
ponds to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  or  are  thereon) 
restrictions? — There  are  restrictions.  The  first  im 
I heard  of  it,  which  was  immediately  after  I me’ 
said,  “ Any  tenant  on  the  property  must  get  the  pi 
iei-ence,  and  I must  know  who  it  is  that  is  conn  » 
in.”  It  has  never  been  allowed  incliscnmina  y 
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without  my  being  informed  as  agent  who  was  going 
to  purchase,  but  in  a great  many  cases  people  who' 
were  not  tenants  before  became  purchasers  with  my 
sanction.  And  it  always  worked  very  well. 

3798.  At  what  time  was  that  system  of  allowing 
the  sale  of  tenant-right  introduced  ? — I never  hindered 
it  from  the  time  when  I became  agent  in  1862.  There 
was  a case  immediately  after  my  coming  in  in  January, 
1863,  whereby  I got  rid  of  a worthless  man  and  got 
an  excellent  man  on  the  property. 

3799.  Then  it  was  not  specially  introduced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Land  Act  ?—  No. 

3800.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  that  system 
having  existed  prevented  any  great  number  of  cases 
arising  under  the  Land  Act  on  any  of  its  clauses  ? — 
Well,  as  a matter  of  fact  I have  not  heard  the  Laud  Act 
mentioned  on  the  property  in  any  way  since  I went 
there. 

3801.  Do  you  think  that  it  may  have  prevented 
cases  arising  ? — There  was  no  case  under  the  Land 
Act  at  sessions  or  at  the  assizes.  The  Laud  Act  has 
has  not  been  mentioned  really.  It  prevented,  no 
doubt,  cases  arising. 

3802.  Do  you  think  that  it  prevents  differences 
with  landlords  and  consequent  litigation  ? — Un- 
doubtedly it  does. 

3803.  And  has  a good  effect  upon  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant? — Why  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  could  not  possibly  be  better.  And 
also,  which  I suppose  is  the  main  point,  during  all  that 
time,  I have  scarcely  been  cognisant  of  any  money — 
anything  worth  while — being  lost  to  the  landlord  and 
the  landlord  has  always  had  good  tenants  instead  of 
had  ones.  Every  change  was  for  ’the  better. 

3801.  Did  Lord  Fortarlington  make  improvements 
or  contribute  towards  them?— He  contributes  towards 
them. 

3805.  Does  he  charge  interest  on  the  money  ? — 
No,  except  where  he  borrows  it  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  he  borrowed  money  from  the  Board  of  Works 
and  built  a whole  farm-house  and  offices  in  one  case. 
The  tenant  asked  him  to  do  it,  and  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  it  was  added  to  his  rent  in  his  lease. 
But  he  has  done  so  of  his  own  free  will,  charging  the 
tenant  I think  only  quarter  of  the  interest  which  he 
voluntarily  incurred  with  the  Board  of  Works. 

3806.  Baron  Dowse. — Whatever  he  did  charge  was 
added  to  the  rent  ? — Generally,  but  there  have  been 
cases— there  is  a case  in  which  he  did  not  add  it  to 
the  rent. 

3807.  But  whenever  there  is  any  sum  paid  to  him 
at  all  it  is  added  to  the  rent  ? — Y es. 

3808.  Chairman. — It  is  not  paid  as  interest  upon 
an  advance? — No,  there  was  a new  lease  made  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  the  interest  was  embodied  in 
the  rent. 

3809.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Does  he  charge  to  the  ten- 
ant the  whole  amount  that  the  Board  of  W orks  cliaiges 
him  ? Do  you  understand  my  question  ?— 1 do. 

3810.  The  Board  of  Works  charges  so  much  annu- 
ally, which  is  made  up  of  a sinking  fund  and  interest? 
— In  the  case  of  one  tenant  he  had  a lease.  He  was 
a large  tenant,  the  largest  on  the  property.  He  paid 
T200  a year  or  something  over.  The  tenant  said,  “ I 
have  no  house  or  farm  building.  Will  you  borrow 
the  money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I will  pay 
the  interest  added  to  the  rent?” — In  that  case  he  did. 

3811.  The  interest ; but  did  he  charge  the  sinking 
fund  as  well — He  did;  he  charged  5 per  cent.;  the 
tenant  asked  him  to  do  it. 

3812.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  when  the  Board  of 
Works  claim  dropped,  that  amount  would  drop  from 
the  tenant,  too,  would  cease — would  it  not? — The 
tenant’s  lease  will  cease  then.  The  lease  made  at  that 
time,  when  the  interest  was  added,  was  made  about 
ten  years  ago,  so  that  it  will  not  drop  for  twenty-five 
years  to  come.  I cannot  tell  what  will  happen  then. 

3813.  Chairman. — The  tenant  will,  in  tact,  have 
paid  the  capital  by  that  time  ? — He  will  have  paid  all. 

3814.  In  the  way  of  increase  of  rent? — Yes. 


3815.  Then  to  a certain  extent  the  improvements 
will  have  been  made  by  the  tenant  ? — The  improve- 
ments will  be  made  entirely  by  the  tenant.  It  was 
the  tenant  that  chose  the  plan.  He  was  an  elderly 
man,  a man  who  made  a great  deal  by  farming,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  got  everything  done  as  he 
pleased.  He  said,  “ I understand  stall-feeding  better 
than  you  do,  and  I understand  what  I want.”  He  was 
old  enough  to  be  my  father,  and  I only  said,  “I 
suppose  you  do.”  I don’t  think  he  did  in  the  latter 
end. 

3816.  Do  you  consider  that  in  any  case  of  readjust- 
ment of  rent  the  tenant  ought  to  have  credit  for  the 
improvements  effected  under  that  loan? — Nothing  can 
happen  under  that  lease  for  twenty-five  years  to  come. 
The  tenant  will  have  paid  every  farthing  of  the  loan 
then. 

3817.  I only  want  to  know  is  it  your  view  that  when 
a new  rent  is  settled,  when  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the 
capital  of  the  loan,  has  been  paid  off,  that  the  fact  of 
the  tenants  having  found  the  capital  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  new  rent  ? — Well,  the 
actual  rent  that  the  tenant  paid  at  that  time,  ten  years 
ago,  had  been  settled  many  years  before,  when  prices 
were  less  than  they  were'  ten  years  ago.  His  rent  was 
not  increased  except  by  what  he  voluntarily  wished— 
the  money  that  was  lent  by  the  Board  of  Works.  I 
cannot  tell  what  the  scale  of  prices  will  be  in  twenty- 
five  years  to  come. 

3818.  1 mean  in  any  valuation  that  may  be  founded 
on  the  scale  of  prices  at  that  time,  or  upon  a new 
general  valuation  of  Ireland,  in  fixing  the  rent  do  you 
think  that  the  tenant  ought  to  get  credit  for  these 
improvements  as  his  own  ; and  supposing  you  were 
dealing  with  the  case  yourself  would  you  consider  that 
the  tenant  whose  money  made  the  improvements  was 
entitled  to  credit  for  them  ? — If  I lived  when  this  lease 
expired  I would  consider  that  the  tenant  ought  not  to 
be  charged  with  these  improvements.  I cannot  say 
that  1 have  ever  charged  a man  with  his  improve- 
ments. 

3819.  Mr.  Kavaxagii. — That  is,  if' at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  years  you  were  living,  and  had  to  deal  with 
the  case,  you  would  not  consider  yourself  justified  in 
raising  the  rent  in  respect  of  the  improvements, 
although  on  other  conditions  you  might  ? — According 
to  my  present  opinion  I would  not,  for  the  increase  has 
been  considerable.  He  is  paying  upwards  of  £50 
increase. 

3820.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  a large  farm? — It  is  a 
large  farm.  He  pays  now,  I think,  about  £250  a 
year. 

3821.  He  can  afford  to  do  that  from  the  improve- 
ments he  has  made  ? — Oh,  he  can. 

3822.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  you  mind  saying 
what  amount  of  rent  do  you  collect  in  the  year,  in  or 
about  ? — Well,  the  shortest  way  I could  say  it  is,  I 
made  a return  for  income  tax  on  £600  a year. 

3823.  That  is  income  tax  on  what  you  collected? — 
That  is  income  tax  on  my  commission.  I remember 
that  because  I sent  it  in  lately,  but  I could  not  tell 
you  this  moment  what  I collect. 

3824.  You  said  that  in  your  experience  you  had 
only  known  of  two  evictions  ? — That  is  all. 

3825.  Baron  Dowse. — And  neither  of  them  were 
really  evictions  at  all  1— Neither  of  them. 

3826.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Then  your  evidence  is  that 
within  your  experience  you  don’t  know  of  any  eviction  ?. 
— Not  practically.  Mr.  Kincaid  sent  me  out  to  see 
the  thing  done  with  the  bailiff — to  get  rid  of  some 
cabins  in  Balxeny.  The  people  went  out  quite 
peaceably  and  cheerfully.  That  was  the  second  time 
I was  ever  on  the  ground  with  a sheriff. 

3827.  You,  doubtless,  watched  all  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  last  summer  of  what  happened 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  tremendous  number 
of  evictions  that  were  stated  to  have  taken  place  in 
Ireland  ? — I did  not  watch  them,  but  L heard  of 
them. 

T 
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Sept.  9,  i88o.  3828.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  of  those  evictions 

so-called  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  might  have  taken 

Kirk  Patrick. der  P^ace  at  .the  suit  of  other  creditors  ? — I think  so. 

3829.  Baron  Dowse. — Ejectments  might  take  place 
to  recover  possession  of  a tenancy  from  year  to  year, 
not  brought  by  the  landlord  at  all ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

3830.  For  instance,  any  ordinary  creditor  might  ob- 
tain a judgment  in  the  superior  courts  for  his  debt 
against  the  tenant;  he  then  might  issue  a fi.  fa.  to  the 

• sheriff,  who  would  sell  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the 

tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  then  the  man  who  was 
the  sheriffs  assignee,  might  bring  an  ejectment  to  re- 
cover possession  of  the  tenancy  from  year  to  year ; 
is  not  that  so  ?— Yes.  People  talk  about  ejectment 
and  eviction— eviction  is  only  a new  word,  I seldom 
heard  of  it ; but  I heard  of  a person  having  plenty  of 
ejectments — -four  or  five  ejectments  for  the  assizes  ; 
but  then  would  never  proceed  to  eviction. 

3831.  The  sheriff  can  only  sell  a tenancy  from  year 
to  year,  he  cannot  Sell  a freehold  ? — But  cannot  he  sell 
a lease. 

3832.  If  it  is  a chattel  lease  he  can,  a lease  for 
years  ? — There  was  a case  two  years  ago,  where  one 
of  Lord  Portarlington’s  tenants  was  sold  up  in  that 
way. 

3833.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  object  of  my  question 
was  to  show,  as  to  these  returns  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment stating  that  many  evictions  took  place  in  Ire- 
land, that  they  w-cre  not  necessarily  all  at  the  suit  of 
the  landlords  t- — No,  my  idea  was  that  they  were  simply 
the  number  of  ejectments  before  the  barrister,  but 
nine-tenths  of  these  ejectments  are  ordinarily  settled. 
I have  had  ejectments,  but  they  did  not  come  to  evic- 
tions. If  you  don’t  serve  people  with  notices  sometimes 
they  will  do  nothing. 

3834.  Baron  Dowse.— In  ordinary  language  the 
word  ejectment  is  used  to  represent  the  preliminary 
proceedings  in  court;  and  the  woi-d  eviction  to  denote 
the  act  of  taking  possession  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

3835.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  many  large 
graziers  on  the  properties  which  you  manage — grazing 
farms? — No.  The  Queen’s  county  is  not  a grazing 
county.  In  Tipperary  the  farms  are  not  large. 

3836.  Do  you  think,  in  the  cases  of  large  grazing 
farms,  purely  let  for  grazing,  that  it  would  be  just  to 
extend  tenant-right  to  those  farms,  I should  say,  upon 
which  a man  does  not  live  ? — I am  not  good  at  theory. 
I have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  my  own  business,  and 
I have  not  thought  of  other  people’s  business. ; I have 
only  one  large  grazing  tenant,  and  he  has  improved  his 
place  very  well.  He  ought  to  get  every  consideration 
that  he  could  get. 

3837.  Is  he  resident  ? — He  does  not  reside  on  the 
farm. 

3838.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  take  the  farm  from  him  without  giving  him 
some  consideration  ? — I do  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
fair. 

3839.  Because  he  has  improved  it  ? — Yes. 

3840.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  do  you  call  his  im- 
provements ? — He  has  tilled  a portion  of  it,  and  it  is 
manifestly  better  than  the  land  all  about  it. 

3841.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  he  put  any  soil  on  it  ? — 
He  has  put  manure  into  it. 

3842.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  has  made  it  a richer  farm 
every  year  by  his  money  ? — Yes ; he  has  a lease  now. 
His  lease  would  have  run  out  by  this  time,  and  he 
asked  for  a new  lease ; he  feared  an  increase  of  rent, 
I advised  his  landlord  to  agree  to  it.  The  landlord 
rather  unwillingly  assented.  If  he  had  delayed  till 
now  I don’t  think  he  would  have  got  any  increase. 
He  got  £80  increase. 

3843.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Over  all  the  properties  do 
you  find  any  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  or  any  dread  that  their  rents  will  be 
raised  on  account  of  the  improvements  they  have 
made? — I have  not  found  any  dread.  I have  urged 
upon  a tenant  to  take  a lease ; I said,  “ Life  is  short 
and  you  know  your  landlord  has  no  son.  You  have 


improved  your  place.  If  a stranger  was  to  come  in 
he  would  very  likely  say,  ‘ you  are  paying  twenty 
guineas  for  this  land  ; you  ought  to  pay  £30.’  There- 
fore, you  ought  to  take  a lease.”  He  rejected  the 
lease  at  the  time,  but  he  accepted  it  in  two  or  three 
years  afterwards. 

3844.  Baron  Dowse. — Therefore  you  think  that 
unless  he  had  a lease  he  might  reasonably  think  lie 
would  not  be  so  secure  as  he  otherwise  would  be  if  he 
had  a lease  ?— Certainly. 

3845.  If  he  had  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and 
tilings  would  remain  as  they  are,  you  would  consider 
that  he  was  all  right? — Yes. 

3846.  But  it  was  to  provide  against  future  con- 
tingencies %— If  the  property  was  sold  anybody  who 
came  in  might  say  “ your  place  is  too  cheap.”  It  was 
very,  tidy  and  well  minded,  far  better  than  any  around 
it,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  rent  being 
raised,  and  his  improvements  charged  against  hiinself. 

3847.  Chairman. — After  reconsideration  he  came 
and  asked  for  the  lease? — After  reconsideration  he 
came  and  asked  for  the  lease.  He  was  paying  20 
guineas  then,  and  I said  “ that  rent  was  fixed  a Ion" 
time  ago.  You  are  not  paying  the  full  valuation. 
Will  you  have  a lease  for  thirty-one  years  at  £24  a 
year  ” ? — “Yes,  I will;  thank  you,”  he  said.  He  took 
the  lease  at  £24.  I am  bound  to  say  that  in  a very 
short  time  he  began  to  fret  and  said  “lam  fetting 
about  that  lease.”  I represented  it  to  his  landlord, 
and  his  landlord  was  so  good  as  to  say  “ don’t  have 
the  poor  man  fretting.  By  all  means  let  him  pay 
only  his  twenty  guineas.  Why  should  that  fret  him? 
Let  him  have  the  land  at  whgt  he  paid  before.” 

3848.  Was  that  at  a time  of  bad  seasons  and  bad 
farming  prospects  ? — Yes.  It  was  last  year. 

3849.  Baron  Dowse. — Lord  Portarlington  is  a con- 
siderate and  kind  landlord,  I believe  ? — Very — I was 
going  to  say  I never  met  his  equal. 

3850.  And  I was  going  to  add,  but  I won’t  ask 
you  to  answer  it,  he  has  a very  good  agent  ? — I don’t 
know  that. 

3851.  Yon  know  the  north  of  Ireland? — I was 
them  once  and  the  impression  it  made  upon  me  was 
that  I would  never  like  to  go  there  again. 

3852.  How  was  that? — I don’t  know.  I was  deal- 
ing with  tenants  in  the  county  Armagh  and  I wished 
myself  out  of  it. 

3853.  Was  it  that  they  were  too  independent?— 
They  had  an  entirely  different  way  of  talking  from  the 
southerns. 

3854.  They  mean  what  they  say,  I believe,  generally? 
— Then  you  don’t  know  much  about  the  system  of 
tenant-right  prevailing  there? — No. 

3855.  I suppose  the  system  of  tenant-right  prevail- 
ing on  Lord  Portarlington’s  estates  is  very  like  it?— 
It  is  getting  very  like  it. 

3856  To  be  secure  as  long  as  they  pay  a reasonable 
rent,  and  to  have  the  right  of  selling  their  tenant- 
right  ? — But  I must  say  that  when  I went  there  first 
I remember  in  the  first  instance  in  which  they  were 
carrying  on  a sale,  I said  “ no  you  won’t  buy  and 
sell  Lord  Portarlington’s  property  in  his  own  office. 
Go  out  on  the  road  and  make  your  bargain  and  when 
you  have  made  it  come  in  and  tell  me." 

3857.  You  find  it  works  well  to  let  the  tenant  sell 
his  interest  ? — Indeed  I do  find  it  works  well.  I have 
heard  of  people  and  have  known  them  who  were 
most  anxious  to  prevent  the  slightest  degree  of  tenant- 
right  creeping  in  on  their  property,  and  I think  they 
were  very  wrong. 

3858.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  ejectments 
for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Oh,  I have  had  ejectments 
lor  non-payment  of  rent — that  is,  I have  sent  notice 
to  the  solicitor  to  serve  ejectments  for  non-payment 
of  rent  but  then  they  would  be  all  settled. 

3859.  Within  these  last  three  years  have  you  had 
any? — I had.  My  practice  was  that  I gave  the 
people  up  to  the  1st  of  December  to  pay  the  March 
rents,  there  having  been  always  a hanging  half-year 
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on  the  property.  Then  if 1 they  did  not  pay  them  by 
the  first  Friday  in  December,  I would  send  their 
names  to  the  solicitor  to  serve  ejectment  processes 
for  the  January  sessions. 

3860.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is,  except  they  came  in,  I 
suppose,  and  gave  you  good  reasons? — In  every  case 
they  came  in  and  gave  me  good  reasons,  and  paid  up, 
and  in  no  case  did  it  proceed  to  going  with  the  sheriff. 

3861.  Did  that  put  costs  on  them? — It  did  put 
costs  On  them.  It  would  put  8s.  or  10s;  costs  on 
them. 

3862.  Did  you  serve  them  with  any  notice  to  pay 
before  you  served  the  ejectments  ? — It  was  only  be- 
cause I was  sick  of  doing  so  that  I had  the  eject- 
ments served. 

3863.  You  did  not  justserve  them  with  the  ejectments 
slap  off  without  notice? — No.  I put  up  notices,  and  I 
attended  every  Friday  almost  in  the'  year — certainly' 
every  Friday  from  October  to  December.  • 

■3864.  Baron  Dowse.— If  a man  was  so  depressed  in 
his  circumstances  that  he  could  not  pay- that- rent,  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  allow  him  sell  to  an  in-com- 
ing tenant  ? — Certainly  not. 

3865.  The  other  paying  you  the  rent,  and  giving  the 
tenant  the  balance? — Certainly.  . .. 

3866.  Chairman. — Tlie  consequence  is  you  have 
never  been  obliged  to  proceed  with  ejectments  for  non- . 
payihent  of  rent  to  eviction?— Never  to  the  bitter 
end. 

3867.  And  you  have  got  your  rent  ? — Yes,  better 
than  anybody  else  in  fact.  I have  made  allowances. 
Last  year  I wiped  off  little  corners,  and  made  things 
smooth,  but  I did  not  give  a general  abatement.  I 
have  given  a general  abatement  on  some  properties, 
but  I did  not  on  others. 

. 2868.  The  • O’Conor  Don. — Are  leases  usual  on 
Lord  Portarlington’s  estate  ? — Anybody  who  asked  for 
a lease  would  get  it:  There  were  leases  made  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  which  are  about  run- 
ning out  now. 

'3869.  Looking  at  the  whole  property,  are  there 
more  holding  leases  than  without  them,  or  the  con- 
trary ?— I would  say  there  is  more  land  held  by  lease 
than  otherwise,  because  all  the  large  farms  nearly  are 
held  by  lease. 

3870.  Are  the  leases  generally  for  years  or  for 
lives? — Generally  for  years;  There  are  old  leases  that 
have  been  existing  for  a long  time  that  there  were 
lives  in. 

3871.  In,  these  leases  is  there  any  covenant  against 
selling  without' the  landlord’s  consent?— There  is  such  a 
covenant.  There  were  printed  leases,  the  form  of 
which  was  made  many  years  ago,  and  there  was  the 
usual  covenant  against  subletting  or  assigning  without 
the  landlord’s  consent  in  writing. 

3872.  In  these  cases  where  you  say  sales  have  taken 
place  on  Lord  Portarlington’s  estate  and  the  others 
that  you  manage,  were  they  usually  cases  of  leases  or 
of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  ? — The  sales  ? 

3873.  Yes? — There  were  more  from  year  to  year, . 
but  there  have  been  leases  sold. 

3874.  Chairman. — Do  you  require  payment  of  ar- 
rears of  rent  on  the  sale  of  a holding  being  permitted  ? 
—In  every  case,  I think,  that  a sale  has  taken  place 
there  has  been  no  loss  to  the  landlord. 

3875.  Baron  Dowse. — I understood  you  to  say 
that  if  a man  was  in  distressed  , circumstances,  and 
could  not  pay  the  rent,  the  rent  was  paid  out  of  the 
purchase-money  for  his  tenant-right,  and  the  balance 
given  to  him  ? — Yes. 

3876.  Chairman. — That  is  done  in  the  office  is  it,,  or 
0 you  trust  to  him  oncoming  in  that  he  will  pay  ? — It  is. 

Rot  done  in  the  office,  because  the  custom  has  only:  been 
creepmg  in.  In  the  North  it  is  done  in  the  office. 
Unce>  I believe,  part  of  the  money  was  entrusted  to 
me  when  a man  was  going  to'  emigrate — part  of  the 
money  was  entrusted  to  me  that  was  to  be  given  to  two 
> but  otherwise  I don’t  think  I ever  handled  it.  . 
-'0/7.  Baron  Dowse. —But  you  got  the  rent  at  all 

events  ?— I got  the  rent. 


'3878.  Mr.  ShaW. — And  yeti  knew  all  about  the 
case  ? — I knew  who  was  coming  in. 

3879.  And  what  money  he  was  going  to  pay? — I 
cannot  say  that  I-  always  did. 

3880.  You  don’t  inquire  particularly  what  the  price 
is  1— I don’t  inquire  particularly.  If  the-  custom  was 
legitimised  probably  it  would  go  on  more  secundum 
artem,  biit)  -it-has-  only  been  creeping  im 

3881.  rItbas  iiotgot  on  its  feet  yet  ?— But  it  has 
been  getting  on  its  feet  very  strongly. 

- 3882;  -A-l'e-the  tenancies  large  or  small  on  Lord 
Portarlington’s  property  ?-^There  are  a great  many 
small  ones.  ■ 

3883.  Have  they  improved  their  lands  much  in  your , 
time  ? — Certainly- the  new  people  that;  I have  intro- 
duced have,  improved  their  lands  very  much  They  : 
have  improved  their  places  very  much,  more  so  than  the 
old  tenants,  but,  indeed,  they  are  all  industrious  enough.  > 

3884.  A -good.  . deal  of  that  is  due,  I .suppose,  . to 
the  feeling -of  security  they  have,  owing  to  the  rule 
on  the  estate Well,  ■!<  hope  it  is.  I don’t  know. 

I never  tried  to  please  them  in  any  way.  I must 
say  I never  tried  to  please  any  of  them. 

3885.  Baron  Dowse. — You  never  did  anything 
that  you  believed  to  -be  unjust  towards  them  ? — No  ; 
nor  I would  not.  - .1  believe  if  you  try.  to  please . them 
they  will  only  consider  you  a, fool.  , 

3886.  But  if  you  do  what  is  right  ?— If  you  do  what 
is  right,  my  idea  is,  if  you  did  ordinary  justice  to  Irish- 
men, and  rf  they  were  let  alone  by  people,  they  would 
be  the  most  contented  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

3887.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  there  any  cases  of  tenants 
buying  their  own  holdings  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 
— Well,  L heard  that  one  man,  when  Lord  Portarling- 
ton’s estate  was  sold  (the  estate  was  sold  in  the  In- 
cumbered  Estates  Court,  and  Lord  Portarl.ington 
bought  it  again— he  bought,  his  uncle’s  property) — I 
heard  that,  one  man  bought  his  holding.  That  is  the 
only  case  I ever  heard  of. 

3888.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act,  I suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

3889.  How  has  it  turned  out  with  him?  Has  he 
been  very  successful  ? — He  did  not  liye  on  the  hold- 
ing. He  happened  to  be  a well-to-do  man,  and 
bought  a little  holding — lie  paid  £8  a year  for  it. 

3890.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  tenants 
perfect  security  in.  their  holdings  ? — I would,  indeed. 

3891.  You  would  not  turn  them  out  except  for 
just  cause,  except,  say,  for  non-payment  of  rent  ox-; 
dilapidating  their  holdings  in  . some  way;?— No. 

3892.  You  would  allow  them  to  sell  freely?— Ido. 

3893.  And  you  think  that  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
landlord  in  the  long  run  ? — I do.  I have  not  known, 
but  I have  heard  of  what  happened  long  before  my 
time  : that  in  former  times  to  show  that  the  landlord 
had  full  power  over  his  tenants  he  would  shift  them 
about  like  pieces  on  a chess-board  for  his  own  whim,  to 
show  them  that  he  had  them  in  his  power.  I think 
that  could  not  possibly  be  done  now. 

3894.  You. think  there  could  not  be  a worse  thing 
done,  I suppose,  except  turning  them;  out  entirely? — - 
There  could  not.  They  hated  it. 

3895.  Whereas  the  contrary  system  leads  to  the 
very  best  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant?— The 
very  best. 

3896.  Would  you  suggest  any  .way  of  arranging 
rents?  We  might  not  always  find  a landlord  so.  con- 
siderate as. Lord  Portarlington  another  man  might 
have  kept  on  the  £4  and  put  on  a few  pounds  more  ; 
does  any  way  .occur  to  . you  of  settling  what  would  .be 
a fair  rent  ? Would  arbitration  be  a fair  way  in  cases 
of  dispute,  only  , in  cases  of  dispute.  ?— I don’t  know. 
There  we  are  going  into  theory.  I have  attended,- 
so  entirely  to  practical  business  from  day , to  day,  I 
have  never  had  time  to  think  of  that.  I have  kept  en- 
tirely to  my  business, 'and  seldom  looked  up,  for  the  last 
thirty-one  years,  Now,  .1  have  c.O.me  info  a property 
myself.  .’I  remember  it  all  my  life — my  father’s— 
there  never  was  an  eviction  on  it.  but  once,  and'.all  the 
people,  I may -say,  adored  my  father. 

T 2 


Sept.  9,  1880. 

Mr.  Alexander 
Kirkpatrick. 
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3897.  Is  that  in  the  Queen’s  County  ? — No,  close  to 
Dublin. 

3898.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  you  live  yourself? — 
Where  I live  myself  now.  But  I may  say  this,  that 
the  Government  valuation  is  no  guide  whatever  now. 
I find  the  tenants  are  trying  to  work  the  rents  down 
to  the  Government  valuation,  that  is  no  criterion  what- 
ever. I do  think  that  a new  valuation  would  be  fair. 

3899.  Chairman. — A new  independent  valuation  ? 
—Yes. 

3900.  Mr.  Shaw. — Not  a general  valuation,  I 
suppose,  but  a valuation  of  estates  ? — No,  a Govern- 
ment valuation.  The  tenants  are  trying  to  work 
down  now  to  Griffith’s  valuation. 

3901.  Would  not  that  be  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  rent?  You  would  hardly  go  that  far? — Well,  it 
could  not  fix  the  rents,  because  the  people  who  have 
leases  could  not  be  altered,  but  there  should  be  some 
criterion.  Last  year  I have  met  tenants  who  said  they 
paid  too  much  rent,  and  they  talked  about  Griffith’s 
valuation.  My  own  tenants  pay  infinitely  more  than 


Griffith’s  valuation  here  in  the  county  Dublin,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  they  would  never  think  of 
paying  Griffith’s  valuation. 

3902.  The  county  Dublin,  though,  is  not  a guide  for 
the  rest  of  the  country? — One  of  the  very  best  rents 
that  have  ever  been  paid  to  me — I am  not  agent  over 
it — it  is  paid  to  me  as  a trustee.  The  valuation  of  the 
place  is  £32  15s.  and  the  rent  is  £70  a year,  which 
has  been  paid  most  cheerfully  without,  I may  say, 
ever  having  been  asked  for. 

3903.  By  a working  farmer  ? — He  was  not  a working 
farmer,  I don’t  know  exactly  what  he  was.  It  was  Mr. 
Clibborn  of  Moate.  He  was  as  good  a man  as  there 
could  be  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  I think  he 
had  farms. 

3904.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  was  that  farm?— It 
was  within  five  miles  of  Moate,  in  the  King’s  County. 

3905.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  had  a residence  there,  I 
suppose  ? — He  had  not  indeed.  It  was  a grass  farm. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Edward  William  O’Brien,  esq.,  d.l.,  examined. 


3906.  Baron  Dowse.— I believe,  Mr.  O’Brien,  you 
live  at  Cahermoyle,  county  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

3907.  You  have  property  there , — Yes. 

3908.  And  do  you  not  also  receive  rents  ? — I do  not. 

3909.  It  is  your  own  property  ? — My  own  property. 

3910.  You  have  turned  your  attention  for  a long 
time,  I believe,  to  this  question  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  for  at  least  twelve  years  past. 

3911.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  the 
property — since  your  father’s  death,  I suppose? — 
Eighteen  years. 

3912.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  a satis- 
factory as  well  as  a final  settlement  of  this  land  ques- 
tion?— Yes.  I have  come  to  a decided  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

3913.  And  what  do  you  consider  a satisfactory  and 
a final  settlement  of  this  land  question  to  be  ? — I think 
that  virtually  the  tenants  ought  to  be  made  indepen- 
dent of  the  landlords  to  a very  great  extent ; as  much 
as  is  possible  consistently  with  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  landlords. 

3914.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  should  be 
practically  or  virtually  the  owners  of  the  land  they 
occupy  1— Yes. 

3915.  Subject  to  the  landlords  rights  and  claims  for 
rent  ? — Yes.  I should,  perhaps,  explain  that  my  re- 
marks are  grounded  chiefly  on  my  own  experience, 
and  there  are  certain  portions  of  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  which  I should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 
For  instance,  the  extreme  west,  Galway  and  Mayo  ; 
that  part  of  the  country  I am  not  acquainted  with. 

3916.  Mr.  Shaw. — Limerickyou  know  best  ? — Yes. 

3917.  And  your  remarks  chiefly  apply  to  the  state 
of  things  there  ? — Yes,  because  I am  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  them,  not  only  as  a magistrate,  and  a 
grand  juror,  but  as  chairman  of  a board  of  guar- 
dians. 

3918.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  the  thing  that 
would  satisfy  the  tenants  would  be  fixity  of  tenure, 
f ree  sale,  and  letting  at  fair  rents  ? — Yes. 

3919.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  pro- 
mote loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct  among  the  Queen’s 
subjects  in  Ireland,  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it. 

3920.  The  system  at  present  prevailing  you  don’t 
think  is  satisfactory  ? — No.  I think  it  is  the  cause,  in 
great  measure,  of  the  backward  condition  of  Ireland, 
both  material  and  moral. 

3921.  Do  you  think  a satisfactory  settlement  would 
give  a stimulus  to  industry,  and  sobriety  among  the 
people  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3922.  And  the  effect  of  that  would  be  in  some 
time  to  raise  Ii'eland  from  its  depressed  condition,  and 
place  it  on  a level  with  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
|>est,  countries  in  Europe  ? — Yes.  I think  the  ten- 


dency would  be  in  that  direction,  but  it  would  be  slow 
because  Ireland  is  very  much  behind  the  countries  of 
the  west  of  the  Continent  in  education,  practical  edu- 
cation, I mean,  but  I think  the  tendency  would  be 
strongly  in  that  direction. 

3923.  Do  you  think  the  impi-ovement  in  Ireland 
for  the  last  thirty  years  is  less  than  it  ought  to  have 
been?— Very  much  less  indeed. 

3924.  What  do  you  think  are  the  causes  of  that?— 
I think  the  causes  are  these.  The  landlords,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  not  the  power  to  improve  their  land 
to  the  extent  that  would  be  required  to  bring  the 
countiy  into  the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be.  To 
do  so  they  would  be  obliged,  in  many  instances,  to 
make  considerable  changes' in  tenancies,  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  do.  The 
tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  sufficient  security 
to  warrant  the  very  large  outlay  that  would  be  needed 
on  their  part  if  the  improvement  of  the  country  were 
to  be  carried  out  chiefly  by  them.  They  have  always 
the  fear  of  a rise  of  rent  impending  over  them. 

3926.  Is  the  present  condition  of  the  tenantry  in 
that  respect  a discouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
capital  into  the  country  ? — I think  it  is. 

3927.  And  is  it  a discouragement  to  the  tenant 
using  the  money  he  has  himself? — Undoubtedly. 

3928.  He  prefers  to  hoard  it  rather  than  put  it  into 
the  land  ? — I think  so.  Frequently,  however,  I think 
the  tenants  put  money  into  the  land  which,  on  strict 
business  principles,  they  would  not  be  justified  in  put- 
ting into  the  land. 

3929.  At  present  they  have  not  an  interest  that 
they  can  sell  in  their  farms,  according  to  the  law 
as  it  stands  in  the  part  of  the  country  you  are 
acquainted  with? — No ; I cannot  say  that  they  have, 
as  a general  rule,  a sufficient  interest.  I believe,  m 
the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted, 
most  of  them  really  have  under  the  Land  Act  the 
power  to  sell ; but  I think  they  are  not  acquaintec 
with  the  extent  of  the  light  they  have. 

3930.  But  if  they  were  allowed  to  hold  at  fair  rents, 
and  undisturbed,  with  free  power  of  sale — the  effect  o 
that  would  be  to  give  them  a saleable  interest  in  the 
land  ? — Yes. 

3931.  Do  you  think  that  would  discourage  idleness, 
and  encourage  industry  and  thrift  ? — I think  it  win  » 
because  a great  number  of  the  worst  class  of  tenan 
would  be  got  rid  of  by  a peaceable  process ; they  wo 
be  gradually  bought  out  by  better  men. 

3932.  And  the  effect  of  the  present  system  is  tnat 
the  tenants  that  ought  to  have  been  got  rid  of  are  re- 
tained?— Yes ; a great  many  of  them.  The  landlor  , 
in  my  part  of  the  country  practically  cannot  turn  ou 
a tenant  merely  because  he  is  a bad  farmer,  nor  can 
in  any  part  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted . 
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3933.  And  if  that  man  was  allowed  to  sell  his  in- 
terest in  the  land,  he  would  go  away  peaceably,  and 
introduce  a better  man  in  his  place? — In  ordinary 
circumstances  he  would.  I don’t  know  that  he  would 
at  this  present  time. 

3934.  But  it  would  have  the  effect  gradually  of 
doing  that  ? — Yes ; that  has  been  my  experience. 

3935.  Do  improvements  now,  under  the  present 
system,  pay  as  well  as  if  the  land  was  really  vested  in 
the  tenant  in  the  way  you  describe? — No;  I don’t 
think  they  do  ; for  this  reason,  that  in  order  that  an 
improvement  may  be  thoroughly  good,  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  subsequent  processes  should  be  earned 
out  which  cannot,  practically,  be  carried  out  by  the 
landlord.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  case  of  drain- 
ing ; draining  is  the  first  improvement  that  should  be 
made  on  land.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  at  all 
events,  draining  is  a thing  that  will  pay  very  well,  as 
a rule,  if  other  processes  are  carried  out  afterwards. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  only  to  till  the  land,  so 
as  to  level  it,  and  eradicate  the  grasses  and  rushes, 
which  grow  in  wet  land ; in  other  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lime  it  and  till  it,  and  so  on.  Well,  if 
the  landlord  could  do  all  these  things  the  improvement 
would  probably  pay  him  very  well  if  he  had  the  lands 
in  his  own  hands,  but  he  cannot  practically  do  it,  because 
he  cannot  get  up  the  land  from  the  tenant  to  do  it, 
and  if  he  happens  to  have  an  idle  or  ignorant  tenant, 
the  money  which  he  lays  out  on  his  drainage  may  be 
to  a certain  extent  unfruitful. 

3936.  The  upshot  of  what  you  say  is  that  giving 
the  tenant  security  would  give  him  an  interest  in 
these  improvements  ? — Yes,  and  in  making  for  him- 
self improvements  now  made  by  the  landlord. 

3937.  In  your  part  of  the  country  does  the  land- 
lord make  the  improvements  as  a rule  ? — I should  say 
from  my  observation  that  the  landlords  in  my  part  of 
the  country  do  to  a considerable  extent  make  the 
larger  improvements,  such  as  lai-ge  drainages,  roads, 
and  so  on,  but  that  the  tenants  do  to  a large  extent 
the  minor  improvements,  clearing  the  land  of  stones, 
draining  not  comprised  in  the  large  drainage  systems, 
and,  to  a consiberable  extent,  building — the  latter 
often  with  some  assistance  from  the  landlord.  • In 
my  neighbourhood  there  is  a large  tract  of  country 
consisting  of  moor,  a great  portion  of  which  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  there  the  tenants  do  a 
great  deal  of  reclamation.  They  are  encouraged  to  it 
by  a very  good  system  adopted  by  Lord  Devon,  and 
they  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  reclamation  in 
that  country. 

3938.  Assuming,  according  to  your  opinion,  the 
time  has  come  for  converting  the  present  interest  of 
tenants  into  a virtual  ownership,  have  you  contem- 
plated the  manner  in  which  that  should  be  earned  out  ? 
—Yes ; I think  there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to 
deal  with  the  question  from  several  different  sides  at 
once.  I think  that  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 
were  a step  in  the  right  direction ; and  I think  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bright  clauses  might  be  applied  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  the  giving  of  long  leases,  or  perpe- 
tuities, such  as  were  given  last  century  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century ; and  I think  further,  that  a good 
deal  might  be  done  in  extending  the  custom  of  sale 
(which  is  virtually  the  Ulster  custom)  throughout  Ire- 
land. I look  upon  it  that  the  tenant  who  holds  under 
a liberal  Ulster  custom  is  more  nearly  the  owner  of 
the  land  than  the  landlord,  and  he  has  every  induce- 
ment to  lay  out  his  money,  and  I understand,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  does  lay  out  his  money  on  the  secu- 
rity afforded  by  it. 

3939.  Do  you  suggest  any  improvements  in  what 
are  called  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  what  you  say,  are  there  any 
legal  difficulties  that  you  think  can  be  removed  ? — I 
. ™®ve  that  there  are  great  legal  difficulties  in  the  land- 
ora  s way  when  he  wishes  to  sell,  difficulties  in  making 
out  title,  and  dealing  with  the  interests  of  remainder- 
men, and  so  oh.  I believe  those  difficulties  have  been 
mscussed  very  fully  before  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Com- 


mittee. I have  not  much  practical  acquaintance  with 
them  myself. 

3940.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  charged  by  the  Board  of'  Works  is  too  large, 
might  the  interest  be  reduced  or  the  time  for  the  pay- 
ment extended  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I should  be 
extremely  sorry  on  general  grounds  to  see  the  interest 
reduced  below  what  the  State  can  lend  the  money  at, 
and  therefore  I should  be  most  distinctly  against  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  As  to  the  extension  of  the  time,  I 
believe  the  money  is  now  repayable  in  thirty-five  years ; 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  it. 

3941.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  may  be  special  cases? — 
There  may  be  special  cases.  I don’t  see  any  objection 
to  extending  it,  but  I do  see  the  greatest  objection  to 
allowing  the  tenants  to  have  the  money  at  a lower 
price  than  it  costs  the  Government. 

3942.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  a greater 
portion  of  the  money  might  be  advanced  by  the  State  ? 
— -I  think  so,  I think  four-fifths  might  be  advanced 
with  safety  in  ordinary  times ; in  the  present  condition 
of  the  counti-y,  I should  not  care  to  see  so  much  ad- 
vanced. I would  not  advance  a single  penny  that  the 
State  would  not  be  quite  safe  to  recover. 

3943.  Do  you  think.peasant  proprietary,  as  we  may 
call  it  for  shortness,  as  a general  rule  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  or  would  you  only  introduce 
it  gradually  and  not  extend  it  over  the  whole  country 
at  once  ? — I think  the  sooner  it  could  be  introduced 
generally  the  better  for  the  country. 

3944.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  purchase  the 
whole  fee-simple  against  the  will  of  the  landlords  ? — 
Certainly  not,  if  you  mean  the  whole  fee-simple  of 
Ireland. 

3945.  Would  you  force  any  landlord  to  sell  unless 
he  was  inclined  1— Yes ; I would.  I think  speaking 
generally  a tenant  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the  right 
of  purchasing  his  own  holding,  if  it  could  be  shown  the 
landlord’s  interest  was  not  prejudiced  thereby. 

3946.  Suppose  every  tenant  claimed  a right  to  pur- 
chase his  holding  that  would  go  at  once  to  purchase 
the  whole  fee-simple  of  the  country  ? — Yes ; but  I would 
not  go  as  far  as  to  say  the  Government  should  then 
advance  the  whole  four-fifths. 

3947.  Mx\  Shaw. — In  that  case  you  would  not 
apply  the  rule  where  the  tenant  claimed  to  purchase  ? 
— No ; he  should  find  the  whole  purchase  money. 

3948.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  not  be  disinclined 
to  see  every  tenant  able  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of 
his  own  property  but  would  not  compel  the  State  to 
advance  all  the  money  for  that  purpose  ? — I think  it 
would  be  much  too  large  a financial  operation,  much 
too  dangerous. 

3649.  In  point  of  fact,  would  it  not  involve  the 
taxing  of  other  people  than  the  tenants  ? — Probably. 
It  would  be  about  two  hundred  millions. 

3950.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  would  be  only  in  the  event 
of  a loss,  if  there  was  no  loss  there  would  be  no  tax  ? 
— I don’t  know  that  the  credit  of  the  State  would  not 
be  affected  by  raising  such  a large  sum  of  money  and 
investing  it  in  Irish  land. 

3951.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  made  any  cal- 
culation when  you  say  it  would  come  to  such  a large 
sum? — I think  the  value  of  the  landed  property  of 
Ireland  is  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions, 
and  therefore  two  hundred  millions  would  be  required 
to  enable  the  tenants  to  purchase  the  whole.  You 
would  have  to  give  a much  larger  sum  of  money  than 
twenty  years’  purchase  to  buy  the  landlords  out  com- 
pulsorily. 

3952.  Does  not  that  include  all  the  land  of  Ireland, 
the  land  in  the  occupation  of  the  owners  at  the  present 
time  as  well  as  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  ? — I don’t 
know,  I suppose  it  does. 

3953.  And  does  it  not  include  all  the  cities,  and 
towns  ? — I suppose  it  does. 

3954.  Have  you  deducted  that — would  not  a very 
large  deduction  have  to  be  made  from  the  total  if  you 
deduct  all  the  property  in  cities  and  towns,  and  all 
the  demesne  lands  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
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owners  at 'present?-1— You  would  have  to  deduct  a 
large  amount,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  you  take  the 
gross  amount  of  the  rental  of  Ireland;  and  multiply  it 
by  twenty-five  years  purchase,  you  would  get  a sum 
nearer  four  hundred  millions.  So  that  I think  if  you 
wish  to  extend  the  Bright  clauses  compulsorily  over 
the  whole  country,  and  ■ buy  the  landlord  out  at 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  or  thereabouts,  you  would 
require  a sum  not  much  under  two  hundred  millions. 

3955.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  thirteen  millions  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Ball  Greene,  is  Griffith’s  valuation,  the  rental 
of  Ireland  is  a good  deal  more  than  that,  the  thing 
which  the  tenant  would  have  to  buy,  so  that  probably 
the  agricultural  rental  to  be  purchased  would  be  over 
ten  millions  ? — I don’t  know,  I think  so. 

3956.  Baron  Dowse. — At  all  events  you  are  not 
binding  yourself  to  the  sum  1— No,  I merely  men- 
tioned it  as  a hypothetical  sum. 

3957.  It  would  be  at  all  events  a very  large  finan- 
cial operation? — Enormous. 

3958.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  take  place  with- 
in a reasonable  time? — No. 

3959.  Chairman. — Would  you  allow  two  or  three 
tenants  on  a property  to  have  power  to  claim  to  pur- 
chase ? — If  they  could  show  the  landlord’s  interest  was 
not  injured  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not. 

3960.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  make  them  pay  in 
proportion  to  what  they  got,  that  is  they  would  pay 
higher  cutting  out  patches  in  a property  than  for  other 
portions  ? — Yes. 

3961.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  would  wish  they 
should  possess  themoney  themselves  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 

3962.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  State  would 
advance  money  under  the  Bright  clauses,  do  you  think 
the  restrictions  in  the  Act  are  unnecessary,  the  restric- 
tions on  alienation,  mortgaging,  and  subdivision  im- 
posed on  the  tenant  ? — I think  that  they  are. 

3963.  That  they  ought  to  be  removed? — I don’t 
see  that  the  State  has  anything  to  do  except  to  see 
that  its  interest  is  perfectly  secured.  I think  it  has  a 
right  to  prevent  subdivision  for  that  purpose,  as  sub- 
division would  probably  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
State  to  recover  its  instalments,  but  I don’t  see  why 
it  should  prevent  mortgaging.  The  best  tenants  would 
mortgage,  and  frequently  do,  and  mortgage  perhaps 
not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  their  younger 
children,  or  paying  debts,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  to  work  their  farms  to  advantage. 
I say  the  power  of  mortgaging  in  that  case  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  tenant,  and  an  additional  security  to 
the  State,  and  as  to  the  power  of  alienation  I cannot 
see  why  the  tenant  should  not  possess  it. 

3964.  Provided  he  parts  with  the  whole  of  it? — 
Provided  he  parts  with  the  whole  of  it. 

3965.  The  person  who  gets  it  will  be  in  the  same 
position  he  was  in,  and  subject  to  the  same  incum- 
brances ?- — Yes. 

3966.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a system  of 
cheap  and  simple  registration  of  title  ? — I think  so 
undoubtedly,  it  would  be  the  greatest  convenience  to 
the  country. 

3967.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  local  courts? — I have  not 
considered  the  details  of  the  subject. 

3968.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think — I gather  that 
you  are  rather  of  that  opinion. — that  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  a peasant  _ proprietary  would  create  a 
consolidation  of  farms  ultimately  ? — I think  very  pro- 
bably. 

3969.  And  a new  set  of  landlords  ? — I think  in  some 
cases  that  would  be  the  result. 

3970.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  any  advantage  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a large  number 
of  people  interested  in  maintaining  peace  and  order 
in  the  country  than  a small  number,  such  as  at  present. 
I think  too  the  smaller  landlords  that  would  be  intro- 
duced would  be  probably  very  strict  in  enforcing  their 
rights,  and  so  far  from  regarding  that  as  an  injury  to 
the  country  I think  it  Would  have  a wholesome  effect. 

3971.  With  reference  to  these  peasant  proprietors 


would  you  interfere  with  their  power  of  trilling?  the 
property,  making  a bequest  by  will  ? — I think  not. 

3972.  In  the  case  of  an  -intestacy  would  you  leave 
the  law  as  it  is?— I should  like  to  see  a division 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  distribution  of- per. 

■■  sonal  property.  ' 

3973.  You  see  no  distinction  between  a freehold 
estate  and  a chattel  interest  for  999  years?— No  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

397 4.  In  the  case  of  the  chattel  interest  the  Statute 
of  Distributions  divides  it  equally,  and  in  the  freehold 
it  goes  to  the  elder  son,  and  there  is  no  practical 
difference  you  think  ? — No. 

3975.  Chairman.- — But  he  has  power  to  will-a 
chattel  interest  ? — I would  not  take  away  the  power. 

3976.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  guard  against 
fictitious  sales  as  far  as  possible  ? — I would ; I believe 
such  have  taken  place  in  recent  instances. 

3977.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  any  instance  of 
that  come  under  your  own  knowledge  ? — Well,  I my- 
self bought  an  estate  which  was  offered  for  sale  to  the 
tenant  and  bought  by  him.  He  found  he  could  not 
keep  it,  and  asked  me  to  buy  it.  I really  don’t  know 
the  details  of  the  transaction  between  myself  and 
the  Commissioners,  it  was  a perfectly  open  and  public 
transaction,  but  the  result  of  it  was  that  I paid  a cer- 
tain amount  down,  and  got  the  rest  on  mortgage  from 
the  Commissioners,  and  I pay  the  Commissioners 
interest  on  the  mortgage  ; but  I cannot  say  whether 
this  transaction  appears  on  the  records  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  a sale  to  the  tenant. 

3978.  You  are  referring  to  sales  under  the  Church 
Act?— Yes. 

3979.  But  have  any  instances  of  the  kind  occurred 
under  the  Bright  clauses  ? — I am  not  aware. 

3980.  Could; it  occur  under  that  Act  ? — I don’t  know. 

3981.  Now  have  you  considered  what  proportion 
of  tenants  in  this  country  could  bona  fide  purchase 
their  holdings  under  the  Bright  clauses,  finding  one- 
fourth  of  the  purchase-money  ? — I made  some  inquiries 
on  that  subject  when  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Committee 
was  sitting,  and  in  my  part  of  the  country,  which  I 
take  as  fairly  typical  of  an  average  county  in  Ireland,  I 
should  think  that  probably  on  an  average  about  10 
per  cent,  could. 

3982.  That  is  without  involving  themselves  in 
debt,  and  borrowing  money? — They  might  have  to 
borrow  money. 

3983.  That  is  without  taking  upon  themselves' 
greater  liabilities  than  they  would  be  able  to  meet?— 
That  is  what  I mean. 

3984.  Baron  Dowse. — If  that  is  so  in  no  case  can 
the  Bright  clauses  solve  the  whole  Irish  land  question? 
— Certainly  not. 

3985.  And  you  don’t  think  it  is  calculated  to  solve 
the  whole  Irish  question,  the  Bright  clauses,  no 
matter  how  reasonably  they  are  developed? — No. 

3986.  But  they  would  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question? — Yery  important. 

3987.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  there  10  per  cent,  who 
can  purchase  with  their  own  money  in  your  district, 
is  that  what  you  mean  ?— I think  10  per  cent.,  pro- 
bably more,  could  purchase  with  money  they  could 
find  themselves  out  of  their  own  resources  or  borrow 
from  their  neighbours  without  involving  themselves 
in  difficulties. 

3988.  Do  you  mean  the  third  or  the  whole  of  tlie 

purchase-money  ? — The  one-third.  • ■ 

3989.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  ever  considered 
the  question  about  enabling  tenants  to  purchase  an 
interest  less  than  perpetuity,  less  than  the  fee?— 1 
have. 

3990.  Do  you  mean  a very  long  lease  ? — I should 
like  to  see  tenants  empowered  to  purchase  perpetuities 
on  the  same  principle  as  has  been  carried  out  in- 
former titties  very  extensively  in  Limerick  and  Clare 
and  other,  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  payment  of  a, 
fine. 

3991.  I believe  your  attention  was  called  to  this 
by  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1870 
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No,  I wrote  a pamphlet  myself  in  1870,  and  that  was 
reviewed  amongst  a number  of  others  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

3992.  And  you  found  out  afterwards  who  the 
author  was,  and  had  a conversation  with  him  on  the 
■subject  ? — Yes. 

3993.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Com- 
missioners shortly’ what  that  scheme  was  ? — My  idea 
was  that  the  tenants  ought,  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  subject  always  to  appeal  as  to  the  terms,  to  be 
entitled  to  claim  a lease  for  ever  on  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  down  to  the  landlord,  to  compensate  him 
for  his  chances  of  an  improvement  in  the  future  and 
further,  that  in  case  the  tenants  were  not  able  to  pay 
sufficient  to  ' compensate  the  landlords  for  giving 
them  a perpetuity,  they  might  claim  a shorter  term’ 

• perhaps  sixty  years,  on  payment  of  a lesser  sum,  and 
henceforward  they  should  hold  the  land  on  a rent 
settled  once  for  all. 

3991.  You  would  prohibit  subdivision  ?— I would 
prohibit  subdivision  until  the  rent  should  be  reduced 
to  a certain  proportion,  say  two-thirds  of  the  original 
rent.  I would  give  the  tenant  further  power  to  re- 
deem the  rent  by  payment  of  £100  for  every  £4  of 
rent  he  bought  up,  so  that  the  landlord  would  be 
able  to.  reinvest  his  money  at  4 per  cent,  without  loss. 

3995.  You  state  here  that  that  was  something  like 
the  practice  that  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  ? — Yes. 

3996.  I have  heard  an  account  given  of  the  origin 
of  that  practice,  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  a correct 
one  or  not,  a man  would  buy  an  estate  and  get  a 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  from  the  tenant,  and 
keep  a portion  in  his  own  hands,  and  make  a lease  of 
lives  renewable  for  ever  to  the  tenant  for  another 
portion.  That  system  of  tenure  you  remember  was 
afterwards  to  a certain  extent  altered  by  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  fee-farm  grants,  but  that  kind  of  tenure 
exists  very  largely  over  Ireland  ? — Very  largely ; part 
of  my  estate  is  held  on  those  terms. 

3997.  Am  i right  in  thinking  that  is  not  a kind  of 
tenure  that  is  held  by  people'  who  actually  cultivate 
the  laud  1 — The  people  who  hold  in  this  way  are,  I 
believe,  practically  for  the  most  part,  the  resident 
gentry  of  the  country. 

3998.  Must  your  system  not  eventually  lead  to  that, 
namely,  that  the  people  who  would  be  lessees  under 
these  long  leases  would  eventually  themselves  become 
landlords?— Quite  possibly,  but  I don’t  see  that  is  any 
objection.  Supposing  you  can  imagine,  which  is  not 
probable,  that  my  system  was  carried  out  simulta- 
neously  all  over  Ireland,  you  would  have  400,000  or 
500,000  people. virtually  owners  of  the  land;  and 
supposing  there  was  a tendency  to  consolidation  and  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  state  of  tilings,  it  would  take 
an  enormous  time  before  that  would  lead  to  a new  set 
of  landlords. 

3999.  It  may  eventually  lead  to  a new  race  of  mid- 
dlemen?—Yes,  but  that  is  guarded  against  by  the 
landlord  reserving  power  to  object  to  subdivision  until 
tlie  rent .has  been  reduced  to  a certain  proportion  of 
the  original  rent. 

4000.  You  don’t  recommend  this  plan  as  a panacea, 
you  think  it  can  be  carried  out  concurrently  with  other 
plans?  Yes;  I think  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to 
interest  as  many  people  as  possible  in  the  maintenance 

tlle  country  by  giving  them  the  largest 
possible  interest  in  the  land. 

4001.  Do  you  think  fixity  of  tenure  with  free  sale 
represents  the  real  desire  of  the  farmer?— Certainly. 

t {A  And  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous?: — 
JT  it  would  be  advantageous,  although  there  are 
sen°us  objections  to  it. 

fj?3’  y°u  suSgest  any  of  those  objections? 

• t U?k  the  chief  objection  is  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  a fair  rent.  J 

]mf,00f()SuPl)osmg  the  tenant  and  landlord  agreed  to 
demnnl  i 1'ant,n°W  Paid> if  tlle  landlord  afterwards 
am-ee  l * 1UgheP  rent  and  tlle  tenant  could  not 
could  ho,  r°h  ^ lhink  some  system  of  arbitration 
°m  be  adopted?— I think  so. 


■14S 


4005.  There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  questioii,  wc 
may  as  well  approach  that  which  appeal’s  to  be  a Serious 
objection  to  that  proposal— do  you  think  that  is  an 
mtenerence  with  the  lights  of  property,  as  generally 

understood,  that  stepping  in  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  fix  the  rents?— I don’t  think  it  would  be  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  as  property  is 
enjoyed  m this  country,  and  is  practically  likely  to 
be  enjoyed  for  an  indefinite  time.  As  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a landlord  to  deal  with  his  estate  as  an 
English  landlord  would  do,  it  is  not  an  undue  inter, 
rerence  with  property. 

4006.  The  English  landlord  practically  makes  the 
improvements  himself,  and  lets  a farm  as  a landlord  in 
a town  would  let  a house?— Yes. 

4007.  In  this  country  does  not  the  tenant  make  the 
improvements  ^-Roughly  speaking,  he  does.  - 

4008.  S upposing  the  landlord  made  the  improvements 
and  thus  put  more  into  the  soil  than  the  land  naturally 
possesses,  do  you  think  the  landlord  would  be  sufficiently  ‘ 
compensate!  by  a rent  for  these  improvements  to  be 
paid  by  the  tenant?— I do  not  think  he  would 

4009.  How  do  you  think  he  would  be  compensated  ? 

—I  suppose  m a case  of  that  sort  that  the  value  pro- 
cluced  by  these  improvements,  whenever  there  came  to 
be  a question  of  revaluing  the  farm,  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  arbitrator;  But  I should 
perhaps  explain  that  I think  it  would  be  extremely 
undesn-able  to  step  in  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  except  as  a last  resort  when  they  could  not 
agree.  I believe  the  fair  rent  is  the  rent  which  two 
parties,  independent  of  one  another,  are  able  to  agree 
upon,  that  is  really  the  fair  rent,  the  contract  rent, 
.but  where  the  parties  are  not  able  to  agree 

,,40\0’  ^Ir-  Shaw.— And  not  independent  of  each 
other  1— And  where  one  party  is  dependent  on  the 
other  as  the  tenant  is  in  Ireland,  then  you  must  take 
some  other  course. 

4011.  Sana  Doran'.— As  a rule  is  the  tenant  a free' 
agent  ? — I don  t think  he  is. 

4012.  Now  supposing  the  landlord  had  made  some 
improvements  on  one  farm,  and  on  another  farm  the 
tenant  had  made  all  tlie  improvements,  would  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  fixing  the  rent  on  the  farms,  having’ 
regard  to  the  person  that  made  the  improvements  on 
each  of  them,  giving  the  landlord  more  rent  on  the 
farm  he  had  made  the  improvements  on  than  on  the 
the  other?— Not  the  slightest. 

4013  Chairman.— Do  you  think  the  man  that  had 
the  higher  rent  would  be  ever  satisfied  ?— I think  he 
would.  I have  drained  and  improved  land  largely 
under  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I have  had  no  difficulty 
in  charging  the  tenants  whatever  I thought  proper  for 
the  improvements,  although  the  result  has  been  just 
what  Baron  Dowse  stated,  there  have  been  farms 
side  by  side,  one  of  which  is  higher  rented  than  the 
other  owing  to  the  improvements. 

4014.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  know  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

4015.  Do  you  find  in  your  part  of  the  world  that 

there  are  any  tenants  holding  under  customs'  analogous 
to  the  Ulster  custom  ? — I should  say  from  inquiries 
I have  made,  and  conversations  with  landlords,  agents, 
and  tenants,  that  as  a rule,  in  my  part  of  the  country’ 
the  tenants  are  allowed  to  sell,  under  various  conditions. 
Sometimes  they  sell  under  rather  stringent  restrictions  - 
sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  put  their  farms  up  in 
the  open  market  and  sell  them  by  auction.  I should 
say  the  right  of  sale  is  generally  recognised  in  our 
part  of  the  country  in  one  form  or  another.  I am 
aware  there  are  some  estates  on  which  it  is  totally 
prohibited,  but  that  is  the  exception.  J 

4016.  Does  the  landlord  exercise  any  veto  in  the 
choice  of  the  incoming  tenant  ? — I think  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  tenant  has  not  an  absolute  right  of 
sale,  but  he  may  get  the  highest  price  he  can,  provided 
the  landlord  does  not  raise  any  reasonable  objection  to 
the  incoming  tenant. 

401 7.  ■ Is  there  any  right  of  pre-emption  given  to 
the  tenants  on  the  estate? — I hear  in  some  cases 
there  is. 
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4018.  Do  too  find  tint  system  syhere  it  prevails  law  on  varion,  estates  by  office  vnbs  a,A  inflations  1 
advantageous  to  tie  landlord  in  seenring  him  his  rent  • — ^ post  'kjedton  f,,,uently  ie>rf 

’ — S' and  I think  landlords  have  been  driven  to  the  —P’fr. 

4U-,u.  oHAXBaiAiN.  aii  i j Would  you  see  any  objection  to  tlie  Land 

4 2*£  «**.“ “ “ 


the  system  to  continue  in  the  new  tenancy,  or  would 
you  say  that  the  rent  should  be  paid  under  the  English 
system? — I should  think  it  would  be  desirable,, 
where  practicable,  to  extinguish  the  hanging  gale,  and 
have  each  half  year’s  rent  paid  before  the  next  becomes 
due. 

4022.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  more  than  a custom  on 
some  properties  to  have  a hanging  gale.  Does  it  pre- 
vail over  the  whole  country  ? — By  no  means  ; my  own 
estate  for  instance  has  never  had  the  hanging  gale 
on  it. 

4023.  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  to  other  wit- 
nesses that  the  making  a man  pay  up  to  the  day  is 


Land  Court. 

4037.  If  there  was  a public  institution,  such  as  the 
Valuation  Office,  to  have  a man  go  down  on  the  land? 
—I  think  there  should  be  some  court  presided  oyer  by 
a lawyer  who  had  practical  experience  of  the  country, 
because  a valuator  may  give  a totally  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  rent  that  ought  to  be  paid,  he  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  value  the  tenant’s 
improvements. 

4038.  Chairman. — Then  a lawyer  should  ascertain 
the  facts  as  to  the  interest  in  the  improvements  and 
the  interest  in  the  farm,  and  the  valuator  act  on  his 
instructions  ? — I think  a valuator  should  go  before  him 
and  give  evidence  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  land, 


SK  S? glEaBi because,  the  ami  the'chaymter  and  value  of  the  improvemeuts  that 
S* is  due,  the  landlord  can  bring  are  apparent  on  the 
an  ejectment  1 A very  bad  system.  mem  such 

4024.  If  the  rent  were  always  paid  up  to  the  last  J‘ave,  S1™0  K ^ uliin.,  oil  +W.  mvonrnsW 

gale  day,  would  it  not  be  much  more  advantageous  to 
all  parties  ? — Much  more  advantageous. 

4025.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  think  that  pro- 
posal would  be  very  popular  amongst  the  tenants  ? — I 


should  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  attach  such  value  to  the  evidence 
as  he  thinks  proper  ; and  I think  between  the  lawyer 
and  the  valuator  you  would  get  a pretty  fair  estimate. 
But  I am  not  at  all  blind  to  the  enormous  difficulties 


don’t  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  compel  the  this  question,  and  I have  a great  objection  to  any 
tenants  generally  to  pay  up  the  hanging  gale,  and  i interference  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the. 
don’t  think  it  would  be  just.  - ” 

4026.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  heard  of  landlords 
wiping  it  off  altogether  ?— Yes  ; I have  heard  of  such 
cases.°  When  I came  into  the  management  of  my  pro- 
perty all  the  rents  were  paid  up  to  the  gale  day,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  tenants,  and  I said  to  them — “ If 
you  will  pay  me  up  half  this,  I will  wipe  off  the  re- 
mainder and  they  did. 

4027.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  this  hanging  gale,  as  I have — the  landlord  dies, 
and  tlie  remainder  man  comes  in;  the  executors  of 
the  deceased  landlord  will  call  in  that  half-year’s  rent, 


question  of  rent ; but  these  are  difficulties  that  must 
be  faced. 

4039.  Baron  Dowse.— You  point  out  in  this  paper 
some  difficulties  yourself.  The  rent  must  be  fixed 
once  for  all  ?— I think  that  would  be  much  the  best 
plan  if  it  can  be  done. 

4040.  In  that  case  you  suggest  some  compensation 
to  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  his  rights,  such  as  they 
■were?— Yes,  I think  everybody  would  think  the 
landlord  ought  not  to  be  bound  to  a fixed  rent  for  ever, 
without  receiving  some  compensation. 

4041.  You  are  aware  of  the  Renewable  Leasehold 


aud,  by  that  means,  oppress  the  tenant  and  hamper  the  conversj011  Act  1— Yet. 
incoming  man?— I suppose  they  are  legally  able  to  do  so  4942.  Are  you  aware,  when  a man  applies  to  the 

4028.  And  would  not  that  be  very  inconvenient?  Court  0f  Chancery  for  a fee-farm  rent,  that  an  inquiry 

Very  inconvenient.  is  bad,  not  only  as  to  the  rent  paid,  but  the  possible 

4029.  You  would  be  for  giving,  as  you  stated,  the  rent  that  would  be  paid,  and  that  is  all  capitalized, 
landlord  a veto,  in  case  of  a reasonable  objection  to  the  anfi  rent  made  out  of  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  added  to  the  ren . 
tenant?— I think  that  would  most  nearly  represent  I think  that  principle  is  a good  one,  but  it  cannot  >e 


the  practice  of  the  country;  my  own  practice  is  to  allow  applied  to  the  general  mass  of  tenants,  because  the 

the  tenant  to  put  his  land  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  one  thing  you  must  avoid  at  present  is  increasing  » 

1 think  the  other  would  more  nearly  represent  the  usual  rent.  I would  much  rather  give  the  landlord  ins 

practice  of  the  country— namely,  that  the  tenant  should  compensation  in  a lump  sum,  and  not  m the  form  oi . 

«et  the  best  price  that  he  can,  subject  to  the  landlord’s  raised  rent. 


approval  of  the  incoming  tenant. 

4030.  But  you  would  throw  on  the  landlord  the 
onus  of  not  only  asserting  but  establishing  his  objec- 
tion?— Yes. 

4031.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  then,  if  the 

landlord  and  tenant  differed  as  to  the  incoming  pur- 
chaser, to  leave  that  to  be  settled  by  the  Land  Court, 
for  instance?— No ; I don’t  see  any  objection  to  that. 
I think,  myself,  that  the  power  which  the  landlord  re- 
serves to  object  to  the  tenant  ' -*  """  ** 

him.  r 

4032.  Your  idea,  as  I take  it,  would  be — Mr. 
O’Brien  to  make  some  general  law  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland?— As  far  as  possible. 

4033.  That  the  North  should  not  have  one  law,  and 
the  South  and  West  another  ?— No.  I think  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  North  and  South,  which  already 
exists,  a veiy  mischievous  one,  which  gives  people  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  the  idea  that  Ulster  is  treated  on 
a different  system. 

4034.  Would  you  allow  them  .to  have  a different 


4043.  You  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  give 

the  landlord  his  compensation  by  having  a shaie  ot 
the  money  aiising  from  a sale  of  the  holding  m cas 
of  a sale? — -Yes.  . . 

4044.  And  that  a landlord  should  be  satisfied  to 
take  a share  of  the  purchase-money  in  case,  of  a sale 
—I. think,  on  introducing  such  a system  as  the  UJstei 
custom,  you  might  compensate  the  landlord  in  that  waj- 

4045.  How  would  you  compensate  the  landlor  11 
of  very  little  use  to  case  the  tenant  did  not  sell  ? — You  could  not  com 

pensate  him  ; but  until  a sale  takes  place,  a claim  mi 
compensation  would  not  arise.  ii? 

4046.  And  supposing  the  tenant  did  not  want  t 
—When  I suggest  giving  compensation  m thm  io 

on  introducing  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  it  is  ., 
under  the  Ulster  custom  the  rent  is  not  a hxe  • 
If  you  bind  the  landlord  down  to  a rent  fixed  tor 
he  would  be  in  a different  position  from  a lan“ 
under  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  under  which,  it  « ■ « ’ 
he  parts  with  the  ownership  of  his  land  foi  e , 
is  not  bound  down  to  a fixed  rent. 
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4047.  There  is  another  thing  you  suggest  having 
the  rent  dependent  on  the  periodical  prices  of  produce*? 
— Yes ; but  I don’t  like  that  system. 

4048.  The  other  one  you  suggest  is  having  an 
arbitration  between  the  parties  ? — Yes ; there  are 
many  objections  to  that,  but,  I believe,  on  the 
whole  it  is  the  only  practicable  plan. 

4049.  I find  a great  number  of  witnesses  here 
say  they  have  a great  objection  to  go  into  the 
Land  Court,  and  they  think  any  way  of  settling  the 
question  outside  law  would  be  better.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a natural  feeling  on  their  part  ? — Very  natural 
indeed. 

4050.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  in  any  way  con- 
sidered when  dealing  with  the  question  from  their 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  as  important  as  anythin**  else 
to  give  the  tenants  confidence  in  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

4051.  And  is  it  not  advisable  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
venient and  consistent  with  justice  to  satisfy  them 
that  their  case  has  been  fairly  dealt  with  ? — Certainly. 

4052.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act  at  present  as  far  as  their  working  is 
concerned  independent  of  the  Bright  clauses.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  scale  of  compensation  ? — I think  it 
is  inadequate  and  unnecessary.  I would  leave  that  to 
the  discretion  of  a strong  court,  and  I believe  the 
decisions  of  a good  strong  court  composed  of  honest 
and  capable  men,  such  as  there  are  plenty  of  in 
Ireland,  would  give  general  satisfaction  and  would 
really  do  more  justice  to  landlord  and  tenant  than  can 
be  done  under  the  scale  at  present. 

4053.  I find  some  large  tenants  here  say  they  require 
as  much  protection  as  small  ones,  and  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  valuation  in  their  case  and  say  there  should 

be  no  limitation,  it  should  be  left  quite  open  ? I 

really  see  no  reason  for  limiting.  Of  course  in  the 
case  of  a large  tenant,  any  court  composed  of  equitable 
and  sensible  men  would  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  tenant  was  likely,  from  his  circumstances,  to  be 
a free  agent.  If  they  considered  him  a free  agent  they 
would  naturally  hold  him  to  his  contract ; if  not  they 
would  give  him  as  much  protection  as  they  mi<*ht 
think  proper. 

4054.  Would  you  allow  any  tenant  to  contract  him- 
self out  of  the  Land  Act  that  was  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  tenants  no  matter  whether  they  were 
large  or  small  ? — I have  not  considered  that  point,  but 
it  might  be  absurd  to  prevent  a man  who  is  paying 
two  or  three  hundred  a year  from  contracting  himself 
out  of  it.  But  I don’t  see  where  you  can  draw  the 
line. 

4055.  A tenant  told  us  the  other  day  that  the  large 
tenants  sometimes  are  more  hampered  and  are  less  free 
agents  than  tenants  with  a few  acres  ? — That  mi<*ht  be 
the  case. 

4056.  Do  you  know  that  sometimes  tenants  are  made 

to  contract  to  pay  the  county  cess  ? — I know  it  is  the 
case.  I do  not  approve  of  the  practice.  1 don’t  say 
that  the  landlord  should  not  make  any  bargain  he 
pleases  with  his  tenants,  but  I think  it  is  impolitic 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  I think,  as  a general 
V0t  Wel1 10  evade  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  k'  D°  y°U  think  ifc  isa  bad  Practice  ? — I think 

4058.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  driving 
coaches-and-six  through  Acts  of  Parliament,  and,  I 
suppose,  driving  a gig  through  them  is  just  as  bad?— 
-indeed  it  is. 

4059;  A tenant  told  us  the  other  day  his  landlord 
made  lnm  contract  to  pay  all  the  county  cess,  but  he 
uad  n°  vdce  in  the  spending  of  it ; the  landlord  kept 
an  that  voice  to  himself,  and  paid  none  of  the  cess— 

1 rl*ilt 1 tbink  that  is  very  unsatisfactory  : 
e landlords  have  dealt  a severe  blowto  the  system 
L!!UUtyF,Temmenfc  by  grand  juries  by  not  working 
St  rrdiaUy  With  tLe  Land  Act  ^ this  matter 
r ney  have  given  a great  deal  of  strength  to  the  demand 
tornw6  ln  tIle  Grand  Jury  system. 

• Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
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tion  as  to  whether  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  borrow 
from  the  Board  of  Works?— Yes,  I think  they  ought, 
W er®  the  landlord  will  not  improve  the  land  himself. 

4U01.  Your  opinion  is  that  neither  landlord  or 
•—Yes  Sh°uld  be  alWed  t0  obstruct  improvements  ? 

4062.  And  you  think  the  tenants  should  be  allowed 
to  borrow  from  the  Board  of  Works  where  the  landlords 
will  not  make  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

4063.  Will  that  be  for  the  purpose  of  makiim 
general  improvements  on  the  farm  or  making  recla- 
mations of  what  are  called  waste  lands? — I should 
limit  that  power  to  cases  in  which  the  improvement 
would  undoubtedly  pay.  I don’t  consider  building 
would  undoubtedly  pay ; therefore,  it  would  be  hard 
to  pledge  the  landlord’s  estate  for  loans  for  that 
purpose. 

<1064  Do  jou  think  the  planting  of  trees  svould 
pay  !— I dare  say  it  would  pay  in  some  cases,  but  I 
should  not  allow  the  tenants  to  borrow  money  for 
that  purpose.  I think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
borrow  money  for  draining  or  grubbing  if  they  can 
satisfy  the  Board  of  Works’  Inspector  that  it  would 
pay.  A minimum  of  10  per  cent.,  I think,  is  reason- 
able. 

4065.  Ohaiiuus.— If  there  tvere  a tenant-right 
system  available  the  security  to  the  Board  of  Works 
would  be  the  tenant’s  interest?— The  tenant’s  interest 
would  be  the  first  security,  and  after  that  the  land- 
lord s estate  should  be  liable,  but,  of  course,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Board  c . Works’  Inspector  and 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  see  that  the  money  was 
laid  out  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  a minimum  im- 
provement  of  10  per  cent. ; and,  therefore,  this 
liability  would  not  be  a hardship  to  the  landlord. 

4066.  Then  the  consent  of  the  landlord  would  be 
required  to  the  tenants  getting  the  advance?— The 
landlord  ought  not  to  have  power  to  prevent  the 
tenant  from  getting  the  advance,  but  he  might  repre- 
sent to  the  Board  of  Works’  Inspector  that  the 
improvement  would  not  be  worth  10  per  cent  or 
otherwise  satisfy  the  Board  that  the  loan  ought  to  be 
refused. 

4067.  And  the  Board  of  Works  would  be  the  arbi- 
trator ? — Yes. 

4068.  Mr.  Shaw. — Could  you  not  make  a particular 
holding  liable  for  the  advance?— I have  not  considered 
that. 

4069.  In  case  the  farm  was  sold  afterwards  would 
that  be  convenient? — Yes ; that  might  be  a fair  ar- 
rangement if  there  was  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way. 

4070.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  make  this 
a first-charge  on  the  land?— The  first  charge  on  the 
landlord’s  estate,  after  the  tenant-right  is  exhausted. 

4071.  Taking  priority  of  the  rent,  would  you 
put  it  m the  same  position  as  loans  advanced  to  the 
landlord  of  the  estate  ? — I would  make  it  a first  charge 
m tlle  same  way  as  landlords’  loans  are,  but  I would 
not  allow  the  Board  of  Works  to  come  down  upon 
the  landlord  until  the  tenant’s  interest  was  sold  up  to 
satisfy  the  debt. 

4072.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  merely  a security  for 
capital  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  put- 
ting it  upon  special  holdings. 

4073.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  ever  considered 
the  board  called  the  Board  ot  Works  ? — I have  had  a 
good  many  transactions  with  them.  I have  bor- 
rowed a good  deal  of  moiey  from  time  to  time  from 
them. 

4074.  Did  you  find  everything  worked  smoothly? 

Except  that  they  are  rather  dilatory  I have  had  no 
difficulty  -with  them  until  last  spring.' 

4075.  They  are  more  active  now  ? — They  broke  down 
completely  during  last  spx-ing. 

4076.  You  don’t  look  upon  emigration  as  any  sort 
of  remedy  for  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
tlm  country?— I think  emigration  is  a very  wholesome 
thing. 

u 
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4077.  Do  yon  mean  State  emigration !— No ; I think 
that  is  a very  dangerous  tiling. 

4078.  If  you  leave  emigration  to  natural  causes 
you  would  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it1? 

^*4079.  But  you  would  not  help  people  by  - State 
money  to  emigrate  from  Ireland?- — I have  seen  no 
reason  for  doing  so  from  what  I know  of  the  country. 

4080.  Isn’t  there  one  defect  in  any  scheme  of  State 
emigration  that  it  takes  the  best  people  away,  the 
young  and  healthy,  and  leaves  the  worst  behind,  the 
old  and  decrepid  ?— Yes ; any  system  of  State  emi- 
gration would  have  that  effect.  It  would  be  impos- 


X do  not  think  it  would ; ten  years  ago  loss  might 

have  satisfied  them,  but  now  it  will  not. 

4098.  And  this  is  your  opinion,  “That  if  the  Govern- 
ment think  they  can  effect  a final  settlement  of  the 
land  question  without  going- as  fan  as  this,  they  are 
deceiving  themselves,  and  sowing  the  seeds  for  a fresh 
crop  of  agitation  and  disloyalty  ” ?— ' That  is  my 

t opinion.  . 

4099.  Mr.  - Shaw. — The  extension  ot  the  Ulster 
•custom  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  you  think  would  cover 
all  that?— I think  so,  practically.  I am  not  sure, 
however,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  settle  ■ the  question 
that  way  now  ; a couple  of  years  or  so  ago  it  would 


Bible  to  getridof  the  people  you  want  to  get  rid  of  ;n0^e|2^0WSE;_„  And  of  tliatalarge 
—the  old  people  and  the  worthless.  The  experiment  q{  ^ Land  Act  for  t]ie  wllole 


which  I am  chairman,  Newcastle  West.  People  have 
been  sent  away,  and  they  have  become  chargeable 
again  on  the  rates.  . . 

40S1.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  families  been  sent,  or  is  it 
merely  individual  members? — I cannot  mention  any 
particular  case. 

. 4082.  They  were  paupers?— Yes. 

40S3.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  unfair  to  the  country 
to  denude  it  of  its  active  young  men  and  women  1— 
I think  it  would  be  an  injury  to  do  it  by  any  arti- 
ficial means. 

4084.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  other 
country  to  send  them  your  lame,,  halt,  and  blind  ? — 
No.;  I think  it  would  be  unfair. 

4085.  These  things,  you  think,  must  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  natural  laws  ?— Yes ; so  far.  as  my  experience 
go.es. 

408G.  . You  have  given  us  a resume,  of  your  evidence 
which  I would  like  to.  have  on  the  notes.  You  say 
you  sxun  up  your  suggestions  in  this.  You  recom- 
mend that  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  fee- 


and  the  law  firmly  administered. 

4101.  In  all  its  branches?— Yes,  in  all  its  branches. 

4102.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  say  to  make  the 
Ulster  custom  a reality ; what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

I mean  that  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  should 

not  be  eaten  away  by  either  office  rules  or  unfair  in- 
crease of  the  vent. 

4103.  Mr.  Shaw.— As  in  Ulster  1— Yes. 

4104.  At  present? — Yes. 

4105.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Would  you  propose  to 
have  the  rent  settled  by  tome  independent  tribunal?— 
Yes,  if  the  parties  could  -not  agree;  but  I should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  step-in  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant to  fix  the  rent ; I would  merely  interfere  if  they 
failed  to  settle  it  in  any  other  way. 

4106.  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  custom  universal 
all  over  Ireland  whether  the  owner  wished  it  estab- 
lished on  his  estate  or  not  ?— I should  like  to  see  it 
done.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  I propose  to  do 
it  in  every  case,  for  there  may  be  parts  of  the  country 
with  which  I am  not  acquainted  in  which  it  would  bo  a 


ImMUMMM  is  only suggestion,  for  I l.srisMp.  There  «re  ports  of 
don't  suppose  Parliament  tvould.go  .as  ferssthat.  Ror  tvonld  be  impolite  to  gire  tie  ten»t 

- MS  Saf  “Hk 

tenants  to  purchase  tlieir  holdings  1-Tes.  „ . .,  the  rigid  of  gracing  over,  these  lands  J.und.-eds  oi 

-4088.  To, .purchase, whether 
leases  %. — Yes.  >■  i , 

4089.  And  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that -wherever  there  was  a sale , thp  land  -should  be 
easily  transferable  ? — -Yes. 

4090.  And  to  prevent  accumulation  of  incumbrances 
on  the  title  l— Y es. 


iie  the'  fee  or  .long  sores,  Jerhapstean  interest  tliat  they  conld  hold  fa 
ever  against  the  landlord.  It  would  not  he  m the  public 
interest  to  do  so,  it  might  be  very, much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public.  . 

4107.  As  a general  rule,  however,  you  would  give 
the  right  ? — As  a general  rule. 

410S.  And  would  you  give  that  right  to  the  or- 


4091.  You  said  that  one  of  your  recommendations  pier  without  any  payment  on.  lus  pai-t?  No  , 

would  be  to  make  the  Ulster  custom  a reality  and  not  where  the  custom  does  not  prevail ; but  viie  e 
extend  it  to  St  parts  ot  Ireland  where  it  can.be  id-  already  prevails.  I would  recogn.se  it,  and  in  a 1« 
trocluceij  without  palpable  injustice  ?— I am  informed  form.  I would  give  it  to  Pei^ol^1'v,‘  l ot 
in  Ulster.it  is  frequently  not  a reality  at  present.  I estates  where  the  nght  to  se  prevails,  butoloes mot 
am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  I prevail  to  the  full  extent  of  the  mos  _ i . ‘ . 
have  no  doubt  my  information  is  correct.  Ulster  custom,  as  far  could  be  done,  J . , • 

4092.  You  say— to  nut  the  matter  in  a nutshell  4,109.  But  where  it  does mot  prevail . you  woum 
— according  to  your  opinion  tenants  not.  willing  quire  that  the  occupier  should  pay  some  m°. 

or  not  able  to  purchase  the  interest  in  their  holdings  ing.  this  right  ? — That  would  depend  on 
and  not  coming  under  the  Ulster  custom  should 
be  placed  under  the  protection . of  a court  armed 
with  full  powers  to  administer  equity.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?— The  powers  1 mean  are  those  of 
giving  compensation. 

4093.  That  is  on  the  lines  of  the  Land  Act  ?— Yes, 

I would  take  the  Land  Act  in  these  eases  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  simply  empower  the  courts  to  deal  more 
liberally  than  at  present. 

4094  That  is  only  a matter  for  secondary  consider- 
tion  in  view  of  the  extension- to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
of  the  real  Ulster  tenant-right  system? — Yes. 

4095.  And  failing  that  you  would  widen  and  extend 
the  powers  under  the  present  Act  ? — Yes. 

4096.  And  you  have  given  us  your  view  as  to  the 
power  of  borrowing? — Yes. 

4097  And  in  your  opinion  nothing  short  of,  per- 
petual ownership  will  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  tenant  ? 


stances.  . , . , , 

4110.  Mr.  Shaw.— A good  deal  would  depend  ?a 

the  rent  paid  ? — No.  , 

4111.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  would  not  give  tne 
tenant  on  an  estate  let  at  a low  rent  the  ngii 
hold  at  that  rent,  and  free  sale,  without  paying  some- 
thing for  it?— Of  course  not.  Where  a man  kei 
land  at  a low  rent,  if  he  was  given  the  nght  to  sell,  l 
having  possessed  it  before,  he  should  pay  m pi'°l 

4112.  As  a rule  are  the  rents  high  in  your  part  of 
the  country  ?— I could,  scarcely  give  an  answer  as  ^ 
. that,  they  vary  so  much ; but  I should  think, 

whole,  the  rents  are  reasonable  enough,  that  is  to  wj, 
that  the  tenant  can  live  fairly  well.  { 

4113.  But  suppose  there  was  to  be  readjustin' ci 
rent  by  any  fair  tribunal,  which  do  you  *^rlde?__ 


that  lead  to  a lowering  or  raising  of  rents  as 
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That  would  depend  a good  deal  on  the  principles  the 
tribunal  went  upon.  If  tenants’  improvements  are 
excluded  I question  whether  there  would  be  any  great 
increase.  I speak  from  my  own  estate  in  Limerick. 
It  is  mostly  grazing  land,  and,  therefore,  the  land  that 
has  been  most  valuable  of  late  years.  I believe  it  was 
rented  as  high  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 
I have  given  several  leases  lately,  and  I had,  therefore, 
reason  to  go  into  the  valuation,  and  I have  not  seen 
fit  in  most  cases  to  raise  the  rents.  I think  the  tenants 
were  paying  as  much  as  they  could  fairly  be  expected 
to  pay. 

4114.  Are  there  any  lands  in  your  neighbourhood 
rented  higher  ? — -There  are,  and  others  lower. 

4115.  Do  you  think  these  should  be  lowered  under 
such  an  arbitration  or  any  tribunal  appointed  ? — I 
think  any  tribunal  appointed  would  be  very  slow  to 
lower  rents  that  have  been  paid  for  a considerable 
time,  and  ought  to  be  very  slow  to  do  so. 

4116.  Then  you  think  that  the  result  of  the  tribunal 
would  be  that  it  practically  would  leave  rents  very 
much  where  they  are; — that  where  they  are  low  they 
would  be  fixed  perpetually  at  that,  and  that  where  they 
are  high  they  would  be  left  so  ? — I understand  that  one 
essential  feature  about  the  Ulster  custom  is,  tlia.t  the 
rent  shall  not  be  fixed  but  variable,  and  therefore  if 
the  tribunal  decided  that  the  rent  was  to  be  fixed  at  a 
certain  figure  at  a certain  time,  it  would  not  follow 
that  that  was  to  be  maintained  for  all  time. 

4117.  Baron  Dowse. — The  Ulster  custom  does  not 
lay  down  any  rule  except  that  the  rent  shall  be  fair  for 
the  time  being  ? — That  is  what  I understand. 

4118.  The  O’Cqnor  Don. — Your  idea  is  that  with 
the  custom  the  rent  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  ? — 
By  the  arbitration  of  a Land  Court  where  the  parties 
cannot  agree. 

4119.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  perpetuity  you  speak  of  is 
another  tiling  altogether  for  which  purchase  money 
would  be  paid  ? — Yes,  and  there  the  rent  would  be  fixed 
once  for  all.  In  whatever  system  is  adopted  for  fixing 
rents  you  must  encounter  great  difficulties,  and  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  done  only  under  extreme  pressure,  and  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

4120.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  allow  free  sale 
on  your  own  estate  1—1  don’t  allow  the  sale  of  holdings 
from  year  to  year,  but,  if  a tenant  wishes  to  sell, 
I give  him  a lease  and  let  him  sell  it  for  whatever  he 
can  get  for  it. 

4121.  What,  is  the  general  length,  of  the  lease? — 
Thirty  or  thirty-one  years. 

4122.  Is  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  or 
before  it? — 1 introduced  the  system  a year  or  two 
before  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  and  I have  seen  no 
reason  for  changing  the  form  or  term  of  the  lease.  I 
think  it  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

4123.  Are  you  the  owner  in  fee? — No,  the  tenant 
for  life. 

4124.  Then  you  are  bound  down  by  settlement  and 
cannot  do  as  you  wish  ? — No. 

4125.  And  you  wish  that  the  powers  of  such  limited 
owners  as  yourself  should  be  increased? — Yes,  if  I had 
the  pqwer,  I would  try  the  experiment  of  giving  my 
tenants  leases  for  ever,  with  a moderate  fine. 

4126.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  cannot  at  present? — No. 

4127.  And  you  think  a good  many  tenants  would 
avail  themselves  of  such  a proposal? — I cannot  say  that 
of  my  own  estate,  for  I believe  they  are  satisfied  I am  a 
good  landlord,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
me,  but  I think  there  are  a good  many  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  if  they  had  any  idea  I was  going  to  sell 
the  estate. 

4128.  The  0’Conor  Don. — If  this  system  of  giving 
he  occupiers  of  the  land  perpetuity  at  a fair  rent,  and 
iee  sale  were  established,  would  you  apply  it  to  future 
ettings,  as  well  as  existing  ones  1— No. 

4129.  You  would  have  it  done  once  for  all,  and  then 
leave  future  transactions  free  1— Yes. 

4130.  You  said  you  would  advocate  that  the  State 


should  make  advances  for  the  tenants  to  purchase  in  all  Sept,  o,  isso. 
cases  ? — Not  in  all  cases,  individual  cases.  Echvimnv 

4131.  What  distinctions  should  be  made  by  the  O'liricn,  u|$ 
State? — I think  where  the  landlord  voluntarily  sells  the 

fee,  the  State  might  advance  a certain  proportion  of  the 
money,  as  it  is  empowered  to  do  under  the  Bright 
Clauses,  but  supposing  a scheme  were  adopted  uuder 
which  the  tenants  were  allowed  to  compel'  landlords  to 
sell,  I think  it  would  be' a very  dangerous  thing  to 
involve  the'  State  in  such  large  transactions  as  would 
follow  such  a scheme. 

4132.  That  is  the  distinction  you  would  make?— 

Yes. 

4133.  That  is  that  you  would  not  have  the  State 
advance  the  money  where  the  landlord  was  compelled 
to  sell? — Yes. 

4134.  Would  you  think  it  a fair  alternative  to  offer 
to  the  landlords,  either  that  they  should  grant  this 
perpetuity  to  their  tenants  at  rents  to  be  fixed  by  a 
court  or  by  arbitration-  or  to  sell  their  estates  l— I 
think  it  would  in  most  cases ; it  would  be  a tolerably 
fair  alternative.  I do  not  think  landlords  would  suffer 
if  they  granted  perpetuities  and  got  a fine ; they,  would 
be  in  a better  position  in  most  respects  than  at  present. 

4135.  Could  you  apply  a rule  like  that  all  over  the 
country  ? — There  would,  no  doubt,  be  many  cases  and 
classes  of  cases  in  which  exceptions  ought  to  be  made 
to  any  general  rule,  and  such  cases  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  each  on  its  own  merits  by  some  competent  court. 

In  reference  to  these  perpetuities  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  the  tenant  might  fairly  be  considered 
entitled  to  perpetuity,  without  payment  at  all.  For 
instance,  I am  sure  there  are  a good  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  north  (where  the  people  are  extremely 
industrious),  in  which  the  tenant  or  Iris  forefathers 
have  gone  on  improving  mountain  and  barren  land, 
and  in  these  cases  at  present  the  landlord  is  actually 
enjoying  a rent  founded  not  so  much  on  the  original 
value  of  the  land,  which  was  perhaps  Is.  or  2s.  6 d. 
an  acre  or  less,  as  upon  the  improved  value  of  the 
land,  an  improved  value  which  has  been  created  by 
the  tenants ; I think  in  cases  like  that  if  the  landlord 
has  been  for  a considerable  time  in  receipt  of  a rent 
founded  on  the  tenants’  improvements,  I would  say  to 
him,  “ You  shan’t  for  the  future  go  on  raising  your 
rent  in  consequence  of  the  tenants’  improvements,  you 
shall  give  the  tenant  perpetuity  at  the  present  rent.” 

4136.  Take  a case  like  this,  suppose  the  lands  have 
been  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  bought  by 

*a  new  purchaser,  who  paid  the  former  owner  the 
purchase  money  for  these  improvements,  would  you 
bring  such  a purchaser  under  the  same  rule  I—1 That  is 
a very  difficult  case.  On  the  whole,  the  purchaser 
must  have  been  taken  to  have  bought  the  estate  With 
all  its  liabilities. 

4137.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  with  a rent  on  it? — Yes. 

4138.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Suppose  the  former 
owner  had  raised  the  rents  before  the  purchaser 
bought  the  property,  and  that  the  raised  rental 
was  due  to  the  tenants’  improvements,  which  the 
purchaser  had  paid  for,  would  you  consider  that  in 
any  readjustment  of  rent  the  tenant  would  have  a right 
to  claim  a reduction  of  rent  because  he  had  made  the 
improvements  himself  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  settle  this  land  question  without  doing  injustice 
here  and  there  to  some  parties,  and  what  you  hove  to 
consider  is  how  you  will  do  the  greatest  justice  on  the 
whole.  It  will  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  deal  hardly 
with  the  purchasersintheLanded  Estates  Court,  in  order 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  tenant.  If  you  can  compensate 
them  it  should  be  done,  but  if  you  cannot,  the  interests 
of  the  tenants  are  paramount,  they  are  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  it  depends  on  the  tenant: 
good  will,  and  the  tenants’,  disposition  to  support  the 
law,  whether  it  is  to  be  a civilized  country,  or  what  it 
is  at  present,  a barbarous  country.  Therefore,  the 
tenant  is  to  be  first  considered.  Compensate  the 
landlord  if  you  possibly  can.  Let  the  party  who  pur- 
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chases  the  benefit  compensate  him  if  possible;  if  not 
compensate  him  out  of  Imperial  funds. 

4139.  But  you  think  such  a landlord  would  have  a 
just  claim  for  compensation  ? — I cannot  say  I have  con- 
sidered that  point,  and  I should  rather  not  express  an 
opinion  on  it  in  a hurry. 

4140.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  hard  to  say  who  should 
compensate  him — whether  the  former  owner  who  get 
the  money,  or  who  ? — Yes. 

4141.  Chairman. — You  think  if  it  is  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  State ; that  is  arising  from  what  may  be 
called  a State  department  like  the  Landed  Estates 
Court ; the  State  ought  to  make  compensation  ? — I 
should  rather  not  express  an  opinion  on  that  point  for 
I have  not  considered  it  fairly. 

4141a.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Have  you  seen  the  suggestion 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a Commission  to  carry  out 
these  sales  under  the  Bright  clauses  in  future  to  the 
tenants  as  an  intermediary  between  the  landlords  and 
tenants  ? — I have  to  a certain  extent  considered  the 
suggestion.  I think  it  would  encounter  serious  diffi- 
culty, but  I do  not  think  the  Bright  clauses  can  ever 
be  brought  to  operate  properly  without  something  of 
the  kind.  The  landlord  and  tenant  cannot  deal  together. 

4142.  This  Commission  would  be  a good  means  of 
considering  those  equity  matters  that  crop  up  on  those 
estates  constantly? — I confess  I should  rather  not  see 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  a system  of  brokerage  in 
that  way  between  landlord  and  tenant  by  commissioners. 
I should  prefer  it  should  be  entrusted  to  some  very 
small  body  of  men  like  land  agents  and  not  to  a 
Government  department. 

4143.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a Government 
department,  but  a Commission  of  such  men  as  you 
suggest  ? — I don’t  think  I would  iuvest  them  with  any 
sort  of  legal  powers,  except  the  power  to  purchase 
estates  and  sell  them  in  detail  to  the  tenants. 

4144.  No  but  merely  empower  them  to  make  terms 
with  the  landlord  for  his  estate  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  break  it  up  into  small  lots  for  sale  to  the 
tenants? — The  way  in  which  the  scheme  could  be 
worked  satisfactorily  I think  is  this — if  you  had  a 
small  number  of  men,  say  a valuator  and  ah  agent,  or 
a couple  of  valuators  and  agents. 

4145.  And  a lawyer? — Yes,  and  a lawyer.  Then 
the  valuator  should  go  down  and  inspect  the  estates 
for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  report  to 
the  Commission  his  opinion  of  their  value,  and  there- 
upon the  Commission  should  buy  the  estate  when  there 
was  a favourable  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  where 
they  could  buy  in  for  the  State  without  being  imposed 
on.  It  would  of  course  require  judgment  to  be 
exercised. 

4146.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  should  also 
undertake  the  questions  of  valuation  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  ? — No,  I think  they  would  have  enough 
to  do  in  their  own  department  without  undertaking  that 
work.  They  should  be  simply  brokers  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned. 

4147.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  should  have  a large  staff 
to  appoint  as  arbitrators  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant? — They  might  have  a number  of  skilled  men  to 
act  as  arbitrators,  but  I don’t  think  they  would  require 
to  have  a large  staff  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bright 
clauses.  I think  one  man  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purchases  under  the  Bright  clauses. 

4148.  There  would  not  be  many  disputes,  you  think  ? 
— I think  we  are  travelling  from  the  point  started  as 
to  the  Commission.  I do  not  think  a Commission  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  brokers  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  should  travel  outside  its  own  department,  but  I 
think  the  Land  Court  might  advantageously  call  upon 
the  valuators  attached  to  this  Commission,  and  use  them 
for  their  own  purposes  if  they  had  time  to  spare,  for 
they  would  naturally  acquire  considerable  experience 
of  the  value  of  land,  and  the  estates  in  the  country. 

4149.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
multiply  the  number  of  owners  of  land? — Un- 
doubtedly. 


4150.  And  to  get  as  many  farmers  as  possible  to 
become  owners  of  their  own  land? — Yes. 

4151.  How  low  would  you  put  the  limit  on  that?— 
I see  no  reason  to  put  a limit  to  it,  for  judging  from  my 
experience  I think  some  of  the  best  farmers  would  be 
found  amongst  those  who  hold  an  acre  or  an  acre  and 
a half  at  present.  I speak  from  experience  of  them  in 
my  own  county. 

4152.  Your  recommendations  are  the  result  of  study 
and  observation  ? — Yes. 

4153.  And  you  make  them  as  a landlord  yourself, 
without  any  fear  of  their  interfering  unduly  with 
you  or  injuring  you  ? — As  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  as  the  tenant. 

4154.  And  you  have  no  doubt  what  you  suggest 
would  materially  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country? — No  doubt,  whatever. 

4155.  And  lead  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people’s 
minds  as  a general  rule  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it 
whatever. 

4156.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  known  of  many 
evictions  having  taken  place  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
— You  mean  evictions  otherwise  than  for  non-payment 
of  rent  ? 

4157.  Evictions  by  the  landlord? — I have  known 
of  a good  many  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  I don’t 
think  evictions  for  other  causes  common.  I have 
had  occasion  myself  to  evict  for  non-payment  of  rent 
or  to  compel  tenants  to  sell. 

4158.  You  have  not  known  many  other  cases?— 
No,  I think  not,  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

4159.  If  so  why  would  you  suggest  an  increase  in 
the  penal  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  ? — For  this  reason  I 
think  although  the  tenant  is  practically  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted,  in 
a position  of  considerable  security  as  regards  eviction 
if  he  pays  his  rent,  he  has  not  the  same  security  as  to 
his  rent,  and  I think  an  improving  tenant  is  liable  (in 
fact  I am  perfectly  certain  it  is  done)  to  have  his  im- 
provements taken  from  him,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
having  the  rent  raised.  I do  not  think  the  power 
conferred  on  the  court  by  the  Land  Act  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  what  all  good  landlords  admit  is  an  un- 
just thing. 

4160.  We  had  a gentleman  examined  here  the 
other  day,  himself  a chairman,  Mr.  De  Moleyns,  who 
rather  agreed  that  if  the  chairman  had  power  not 
merely  to  give  the  tenant  compensation,  but  to  pre- 
vent his  being  put  out,  to  order  that  lie  should  remain 
on  the  land,  it  would  be  better  ?-M  think  that  would 
probably  meet  the  difficulty ; but  my  objection  to  that 
is  that  it  would  be  travelling  outside  the  principles  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  therefore  it  would  be  difficult  to 
pass  in  Parliament. 

4161.  Baron  Dowse. — If  it  could  be  passed,  you 
would  think  it  right  to  do  it? — I think  so. 

4162.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  don’t  object  to  the 
interference  with  the  rights  of  contract? — I do  object 
to  interference  with  contract,  but  I think  in  some 
cases,  in  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland,  it  is  necessary. 
I regard  it  as  a most  unfortunate  necessity. 

4163.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
these  wealthy  large  men  to  whom  the  clause  gives  the 
power  of  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act?— I 
think  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary.  I think 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  what  you  may  call 
large  tenants — I don’t  mean  very  large  capitalists,  but 
tenants  say  up  to  £100  a year  or  over  £100— £300  or 
£400  a year — should  be  discouraged  from  improving 
their  farms.  I think  it  would  be  a great  hardship  i 
they  were  not  protected  by  the  law.  As  long  as  the 
landlords  possess  the  power  of  raising  the  rent  in- 
definitely— practically  they  possess  that  power— the 
tenant’s  improvements  are  not  safe. 

4164.  I never  have  contracted  myself  with  any 
tenant  that  he  was  to  put  himself  outside  the  Act,  bu 
it  appears  to  me  where  you  have  a wealthy  man  m an 
independent  position,  it  is  rather,  I may  say,  a slur  on 
his  intelligence  to  say  he  is  not  capable  of  making  an 
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arrangement  with  his  landlord  ? — I do  not  see,  as  I have 
already  said  to  Baron  Dowse,  what  harm  you  could  do 
by  bringing  that  man  under  the  Act,  and  allowing  him 
to  take  advantage  of  it  if  he  likes,  because  any  court 
will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a man  is  in 
an  independent  position  when  it  comes  to  deal  with 
him. 

4165.  But  it  is  not  to  enable  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act  if  he  likes  that  you  propose,  but  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  him  to  take  advantage  of  it? — I think 
it  is  better  a man  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
himself  out  of  the  Act  as  a general  rule.  There  may 
be  exceptions  to  it. 

4166.  I am  speaking  of  the  class  of  large  tenants 
generally  ?— I am  sure  £50  is  much  too  low. 

4167.  That  is  a question  of  degree,  but  you  do  not 
on  the  general  principle  object  to  the  interference  with 
the  rights  of  contract  ? — Having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  I do  not  see  that  interference 
would  work  any  harm. 

4168.  Baron  Dowse.— You  think  desperate  dis- 
eases require  desperate  remedies  ?— Yes,  I look  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland  as  almost  desperate. 

4169.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  hardly  look  upon  that 
state  of  disease  as  existing  amongst  those  wealthy 
men?— I am  by  no  means  certain  of  that.  If  you 
look  to  the  constitution  of  farmers’  clubs  and  the  class 
of  .men  at  present  engaged  in  the  agitation  you  will 
find  a considerable  number  are  men  in  that  position, 
and  I don’t  think  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  these 
persons  to  continue  in  a course  of  agitation,  and  I am 
quite  sure  a great  number  of  persons,  paying  over 
£100  a year,  are  as  much  in  a position  of  dependence 
as  others,  and  many  of  these  are  inclined  to  improve 
their  farms.  But  as  to  where  you  should  draw  the 
limit,  that  is  a question  on  which  I give  no  opinion. 

4170.  As  to  the  general  extension  of  real  Ulster 
tenant-right  you  would  be  in  favour  of  that  where  it 
could  be  done  without  palpable  injustice  ? — Yes. 

4171.  What  are  the  cases  you  consider  cases  of 
palpable  injustice  ? — I can  give  you  an  instance. 
Take  an  estate  on  which  the  Ulster  custom  has 
been  prohibited  for  generations  past.  There  are 
such  estates,  and  they  are  often  very  well  managed, 
but  this  rule  has  been  enforced,  and  money  °has 
not  passed  between  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming 
tenant  with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord ; I think  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  saddle  that  estate  with  such 
a custom  without  some  sort  of  compensation  to  the 
landlord,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
saddle  it  with  the  custom  on  the  assumption  that  you 
can  make  the  landlord  compensation. 

41(2.  Baron  Dowse. — Could  you  not  give  him  that 
compensation  by  an  increased  rent? — Yes,  in  some 
cases  where  the  land  could  bear  it. 

4173.  And  in  some  cases  you  could  not  ? — In  some 
cases  you  could  not ; for  suppose  a case  where  the 
estate  is  let  at  its  full  value,  and  we  must  assume 
that  as  a rule  estates  are  so  let,  if  this  rule  were  applied 
ni  a case  like  that,  the  landlord  would  naturally  say, 
-No,  thank  you,  I do  not  like  your  compensation,  it 
is  no  compensation  at  all.”  Here  is  a tenant  who 
J»ys  £100  a year,  and  you  say  to  the  landlord,  “ Get 
. a year  from  that  man  by  way  of  compensation  ” 

. .'  lutroducing  this  system  which  he  believes  would 
injure  lnm.  I believe  it  would  be  a great  hardship  to 
oi  ce  the  landlord  to  take  the  compensation  in  that 
, ' He  may  be  able  to  get  his  £100  a year,  but 

He  may  not  be  able  to  get  his  £110. 

,Jv7SIt-,7oulcl  ,ie  Placiug  him  in  an  invidious 
position  — Yes,  I think  so. 

*175-  The  tenants  on  these  estates  when  the 
, om  cloes  n°t  exist  have  a feeling  of  uncertainty, 
na  what  remedy  would  you  give  them?— If  you 
you  cannot  with  justice  introduce  the  system  you 


must  only  put  the  tenant  under  the  protection  of  a 
Court. 

41  (6.  Improving  the  scale? — Yes,  and  giving  more 
power  to  deal  with  such  cases ; but  I think  it  would 
be  much  better  (if  it  could  be  done  without  real 
mjustico  to  the  landlord)  to  put  them  under  the 
Ulster  custom ; and,  when  I say  injustice,  I mean 
pecuniary  injustice,  for  you  cannot  put  a value  on 
landlords’  feelings. 

4177.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— I am  afraid  it  is  past  that 
now  ? — Yes. 

4178.  Chairman. — You  think  the  result  would  be 
that  it  would  become  very  general  from  the  examples 
you  have  seen  of  how  it  worked? — I think  it  would. 
I think  the  landlords  who  prohibit  sales  on  their 
estates  do  so  very  frequently,  not  because  they  believe 
it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  but  because  they  believe 
it  is  a bad  thing  to  introduce,  and,  in  prohibiting  sales 
of  farms,  they  act  on  the  highest  principles.  I 
know  that  is  the  case  with  several  landlords  with 
whom  I am  acquainted— if  they  do  not  allow  it,  it  is 
because  they  believe  it  is  injurious  to  the  country,  and 
not  because  it  is  injurious  to  themselves.  I know  that 
many  landlords  have  a great  objection,  and,  I have  no 
doubt,  an  objection,  to  some  extent  well-founded,  to  the 
Ulster  custom.  I believe  there  are  many  objections  to 
it,  and  that  you  will  be  told  so  in  Ulster  when  you 
go  there. 

4179.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Don’t  you  think  there  are 
parts  of  the  West  and  North  that  are  over-populated? 
— The  Western  coast  and  the  Northern  coast  are  very 
much  over-populated,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  means  of  living. 

4180.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  relieve  the  popula- 
tion in  some  way  ? — It  might  be  desirable  to  consoli- 
date the  holdings ; but  I cannot  see  how  that  could 
be  done  by  any  scheme  of  emigration.  I am  inclined 
to  think,  if  you  could  introduce  a system,  by  a change 
of  law  or  otherwise,  by  which  there  would  be  plenty 
of  employment  given  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
you  would  find  that  these  poor  people,  who  are  con- 
gregated there  in  a state  of  absolute  poverty,  would 
find  employment  in  other  parts,  and  they  would  move 
backward  and  forward  to  earn  money,  just  as  they  do 
at  present  by  going  over  to  England.  I think  in  that 
way  they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves  very  well. 

4181.  How  would  you  start  to  do  that  ? — By  settling 
the  Land  question. 

4182.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  give  employ- 
ment?— I do,  largely  ; for  I believe,  if  you  could  esta- 
blish a sound  system  of  land  tenure,  the  result  would 
be  so  large  an  improvement  in  the  country  that  the 
other  questions  would  solve  themselves.  The  ques- 
tions concerning  condition  of  the  labourers  and  the 
state  of  their  dwellings  and  emigration  would  before 
long  solve  themselves. 

4183.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Isn’t  it  something  in 
that  way  these  people  support  themselves  already — 
by  going  away  to  England  and  elsewhere  to  work  ? — 
No  doubt. 

4184.  They  go  to  England  every  year  to  work? 

Yes. 

4185.  Baron  Dowse. — And  is  it  not  a fact  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  distress  in  the  West  was  the 
want  of  labour  demand  in  England? — No  doubt,  that 
contributed  largely  to  the  distress  of  last  year,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  permanent  distress  is  due  to  igno- 
rance and  apathy.  A great  many  of  the  people  who 
live  in  apathy  and  idleness  and  dirt  in  those  parts 
might  get  employment  if  they  were  sufficiently  enter- 
prising and  educated  to  do  so. 

4186.  Chairman. — They  have  no  idea  of  any  world 
except  their  own  homes  ? — A great  many  of  them, 

1 am  sure,  have  not. 


Sepf.  0,  1880. 
Edward  W. 
O’Brieu,  Esq. 
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4187.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  are  the  County 
Court  judge  for  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and 
Sligo  7 — I am. 

4188.  And  before  that  you  were  Chairman  of  some 
other  counties  7 — I was  for  the  West  Riding  of  Cork. 

I was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Cork  in  July,  1869, 1 was  transferred  in  February,  1872, 
to  Roscommon,  and  under  the  County  Court  Act,  1877, 

I was,  in  June,  1879,  appointed  to  the  union  of  Sligo 
with  Roscommon. 

4189.  You  are  not  Chairman  then  for  the  whole 
county  of  Sligo  7 — Yes. 

4190.  I thought  you  said  the  Union  of  Sligo  7 — The 
union  of  county  Sligo  with  Roscommon. 

4191.  Do  you  mean  the  union  of  the  two  counties  7 
Yes  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  Sligo  and  Ros- 
common are  bracketted  together.  I have  no  memo- 
randa of  the  cases  heard  by  me  under  the  Land  Act 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Cork.  I have  a recollection 
that  there  were  a considerable  number,  and  I don’t 
believe  that  any  were  appealed  Irom  except  one — 
that  is  that  in  the  decisions  I arrived  at  no  appeals 
were  taken  except  in  one  case. 

4191a.  What  has  been  about  the  average  number  of 
cases  in  the  county  Roscommon  where  you  were  longest! 

I wrote  to  my  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  to  give  me 

a list,  and  I find  that  from  1872  till  the  present  year  I 
heard  and  made  rulings  in  190  cases. 

4192.  Baron  Dowse. — For  how  long! — From  1872 
till  the  present  year,  1880.  I have  endeavoured  to 
summarise  these  as  well  as  I can,  and  I will  state 
the  result.  Of  those  cases  thirteen  were  appealed,  two 
were  struck  out  before  the  J udge  at  the  Assizes,  the 
parties  having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  exchange 
land. 

4193.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  this  all  in  Roscommon  7— 

I am  speaking  only  of  Roscommon  at  present. 

4194.  And  not  of  Sligo  7 — No,  I will  speak  of  it  in  a few 
moments.  Four  of  my  decrees  were  reduced  in  amount. 
Three  of  the  sums  were  small,  and  I will  refer  to  one  of 
them  by-and-by  which  was  reduced  considerably  in 
amount.  One  was  increased  in  amount — not  very 
largely.  Two  were  affirmed  altogether,  and  four  were 
withdrawn  before  the  hearing  came  on  before  the  J udge. 
The  case  that  I referred  to  in  which  the  amount  was 
decreased  considerably  was  one  which  has  made  me  form 
an  opinion  that,  to  make  the  Land  Act  more  useful  it 
might  be  improved  in  one  or  other  ot  two  ways.  I 
had  in  the  case  I refer  to  awarded— after  deducting 
the  rent  that  was  due  and  other  things — a sum  alto- 
gether of  £495  17s.  2d.,  and  upon  the  hearing,  it  was 
reduced  to  £312  17s.  2d.,  making  a difference  I think 
of  about  £183.  The  learned  Judge  who  tried  the 
.appeal  .did  not  take  the  same  view  that  I had  taken 
with  regard  to  improvements  that  had  been  made  by 
the  tenant.  The  tenant’s  evidence  before  mo  was  to 
■this  effect — that  many  years  back  the  predecessor  in 
title  of  his  then  landlord  had  thirteen  tenants  upon 
what  he,  the  tenant,  had  made  into  one  farm — that 
it  had  been  in  twenty-six  fields — that  he  had  removed 
ditches  and  home-steadings — that  he  had  purchased  the 
tenants  out  for  £364,  and  he  had  brought  all  this 
land  into  cultivation  in  five  fields — that  he  had  fenced 
it  well,  and  had  made  substantial  improvements  in 
that  way,  I allowed  him  £364  10s.  Gd. — the  sum  he 
had  paid  the  outgoing  tenants  with  the  sanction  of 
the  then  landlord,  and  the  learned  Judge  who  tried 
the  appeal  confirmed  that.  I allowed  several  sums 
for  improvements  for  what  I thought  were  perma- 


nent improvements,  and  reclamation  of  waste  land, 
for  the  ditches  were  removed  and  the  little  hovels 
and  the  little  streets  round  about — all  were  taken 
away,  and  the  plough  made  to  run  through  the  ground, 
and  all  brought  into  cultivation.  The  learned  Judge 
did  not  concur  with  me,  and  my  decree  was  reduced 
by  £183.  It  does  occur  to  me  that  if  that  principle 
of  Ulster  tenant-right,  free  sale  to  an  unobjectionable 
tenant  could  be  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  a very  important  element  in  satisfying 
the  public  mind,  and  it  would  have  satisfied  this 
tenant,  for  I am  sure  that  any  incoming  tenant  would 
have  given  £600  for  his  holding.  I refer  to  that  case 
with  that  obiect,  and  I also  refer  to  two  cases  that 
occurred  in  Sligo. 

4195.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Was  the  other  case  an  ejectment 
for  non-payment  of  rent? — None  of  them  were  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

4196.  Baron  Dowse. — It  was  on  notice  to  quit? 
— On  notice  to  quit. 

4197.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  was  the  man  turned  out? 

The  man  was  turned  out,  and  his  landlord  is  in 

possession.  The  two  cases  that  I refer  in  Sligo  to  were 
of  this  character.  Two  men  who  were  farmers  were 
served  with  notice  to  quit,  then  with  the  ordinary 
eiectment,  and  then  came  on  the  land  claim.  In 
those  two  cases  I remember  that  I allowed  the 
fullest  amount  I could  give  for  disturbance.  I allowed 
them  a fair  amount  for  buildings  and  lasting  improve- 
ments, and  if  I could  have  gone  beyond  the  seven 
years,  in  these  two  instances,  I would  have  done  so. 
BciorJ  me  were  put  two  pass-books,  one  for  each  of 
the  tenants.  The  receipts  for  rent  were  marked  from 
half-year  to  half-year,  in  the  pass-books,  regularly 
showing  for  several  years,  perhaps  for  eight  or  nine 
years, the  payments  made  by  them  of  rent  continuously, 
and  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best  paying  tenants  I 
ever  saw.  No  one  half-year  was  permitted  to  overtake 
the  second— before  November  the  May  rent  was  paid, 
and  before  May  the  November  rent  was  paid.  lam 
of  opinion  if  the  third  clause,  which  is  the  disturbance 
clause,  could  be  enlarged,  it  might  be  done  beneficially. 
I have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  my  view  of  this 
clause  on  paper.  I think  if  the  compensation  for 
disturbance  was  increased  to  the  extent  of  ten  years  of 
the  annual  rent,  instead  of  the  seven  years,  it  might  be 
beneficial. 

4198.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  propose  a 
new  scale  7— Yes,  an  increased  scale. 

4199.  In  these  cases  you  have  alluded  to,  were  the 
landlords  purchasers  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
new  purchasers  7— -The  first  case  I spoke  of  was. 

4200.  In  that  case  was  the  landlord  a tenant-farmer 
himself  7 — He  or  Ins  father  had  purchased  the  fee. 

4201.  He  was  in.  the  class  of  life  of  a tenant-farmer? 
— He  was  a man  who  worked  his  own  farm.  He 
would  not  be  called  a tenant-farmer,  but  a gentleman- 
farmer  of  his  own  land.  I should  mention  that  m 
this  and  another  case  dual  claims  were  put  before  me, 
one  on  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  the  otkei, 
assuming  that  to  fail,  upon  the  statutable  right  given 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  After  healing  the  lust 
case  for  a whole  day,  I was  of  opinion  that  the  claim 
under  the  Ulster  tenant-right  had  failed.  The  par 
rested  satisfied  with  my  decision,  and  did  not  take  i 
further,-  although  I suggested  an  appeal. 

4202.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  Roscommon  or 
Sligo  in  which  a claim  analogous  to  the  Ulster  cus  om 
has  been  established  7— Not  before  me  j only  what 
have  stated. 
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4203.  Has  a claim  been  put  in  under  the  custom  in 
many  cases  ? — In  the  two  cases  I have  referred  to,  and 
they  were  against  the  same  landlord.  They  both 
failed,  as  I have  stated,  the  evidence  not  supporting 
them. 

4204.  Are  you  referring  to  cases  in  Roscommon  or 
Slmo  1 — In  Roscommon.  A great  many  of  the  cases 
that  came  before  me  in  Roscommon  were  by  landlords 
seeking  to  raise  rents;  126  of  the  cases  I have  men- 
tioned were  to  raise  rents.  I was  told  that  from  the 
year  1873  on  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  prosperity 
among  the  farming  classes  in  Roscommon,  which  is 
principally  a grazing  county.’  Farmers  got  large 
prices  for  their  cattle,  and  landlords  thought  they  got 
too  little  rent  for  their  land.  When  those  cases  came 
before  me  I saw  that  the  tenants  were  not  willing  to 
leave  their  lands  but  wanted  to  have  an  adjustment 
of  the  rent.  I had  no  power  to  do  that  One  party 
would  make  a proposition  that  he  would  take  so  much, 
and  the  other  would  say  he  would  give  so  much,  and 
they  finally  said  they  would  refer  it  to  me,  and  I at 
their  request  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  and  assisted 
to  settle  the  matter  as  an  arbitrator,  not  as 
Chairman.  I drew  out  a memorandum,  putting 
down  the  tenant’s  name,  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  the 
actual  rent,  then  the  rent  claimed  by  the  landlord, 
the  rent  the  tenant  offered  to  give,  and  I took  the 
evidence  of  the  valuators  on  both  sides,  as  to  what 
would  be  a fair  adjustment. 

4205.  In  that  way  were  you  able  in  many  instances 
to  settle  the  matter  amicably  between  the  parties  ? — 
I believe  in  those  126  cases  the  parties  left  the  court 
satisfied,  and  I have  not  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction 
having  been  expressed.  I strove,  if  I possibly  could, 
as  I believed  it  to  be  within  the  policy  of  the  Act,  to 
fix  the  people  in  the  soil,  and  I made  it  a condition, 
as  far  as  I could,  before  I interfered,  that  the  landlord 
should  give  a lease,  so  as  not  to  have  the  tenant 
harassed  from  time  to  time  with  notices  to  quit,  and 
as  the  result  of  that  I find  that  eighty-four  leases  were 
given  by  the  landlords  to  the  tenants.  One  for 
fourteen  years  ; seventy-five  for  thirty-one  years  ; 
two  for  forty-one  years,  and  six  for  sixty-one  years. 
They  were  not  all  granted  upon  an  increase  of  rent. 
Some  were  without  any.  increase.  I remember  on  one 
gentleman’s  estate,  on  which  I think  there  were»at 
least  thirty  leases.  I made  no  increase  of  the  rent  for- 
the  land  for  which  the  tenant  paid  rent.  But  there 
was  a quantity  of  bog  on  the  estate,  and  bog  though 
valuable  in  some  places,  is  not  so  valuable  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  and  seeing  the  wish  of  the  people 
to  remain  on  their  farms,  I made  it  a condition  that 
each  tenant  might,  take  a portion,  say  from  two  to 
eight  acres  of  the  bog,  paying  at  the  rate  of  7s.  Gd.  an 
acre  for  it.  He  would  have  the  grass  that  grew  on 
it,  and  the  right  to  cut  turf,  and  when  lie  came  to  the 
sole  of  the  ground;  could  turn  it  into  agricultural  land. 

4206.  Which  they  could  reclaim  ? — And  which  they 
did,  and  that  increased  the  bounds  of  their  farms.  I 
found  all  the  people  ready  to  accept  those  terms. 
There  was  no  increase  in  the  rent  of  the  land  they 
held  previously,  but'  if  a man  took  two  acres  of  bog, 
lie  saddled  himself  with  15s.,  that  is  7s.  Gd.  an  acre  in 
addition  to  his  rent,  but  he  got  it  included  in  his 
lease,  and  he  might  not  take  it  if  he  did  not  like. 

I believe  that  worked  satisfactorily.  I have  heard  no 
complaints  about  it. 

4207.  Could  you  give  the  name  of  the  landlord  in 

that  case  ? — Mr.  W 

4208.  You  made  the  arrangement  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  landlord  ?— Yes,  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  agent,  who  was.  his  . brother ; with  the  full  consent 
of  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  the  full  consent  of 
■ the  tenants,,  and.  they  all  signed  the  book  iii  which 
I entered  the  consent.  . Knowing  that  the  giving  of  the 
lease  was  . a subject  of  expense  to  the  tenant,  as 
the  landlord’s  solicitor  usually  draws  the  lease,  or  if 


the  tenant  does  it  he  is  obliged  to  give  a fee  of  two  Sept. ; 
guineas  to  the  landlord  for  approval,  I made  this  , - 

stipulation,  that  a common  form  of  lease  should  be  i-iamui 
settled,  and  that  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side  was  q.c.  ! 
to  get  a certain  sum  for  the  approval  of  the  different 
leases,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  what  I found  very  pre- 
valent in  the  western  counties,  disputes  as  to  bound- 
aries, I required  a map  to  be  put  on  each  lease. 

4209.  Baron  Dowse.— You  gave  yourself  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  trouble  in  the  matter  1— I thought  it 
my  duty  as  the  county  Chairman  to  make  the  people 
content  if  I could.  In  these  cases  there  was  an 
increase  of  rent  in  about  sixty-one  of  them,  and  no 
increase  in  about  sixty-five,  except  as  to  the  thirty 
about  , the  bog  that  I have  alluded  to.  It  struck  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  a tribunal  to  fix  and  adjust 
fair  rents.  The  28th  section  of  the  Act  refers  to 
owners  under  disabilities  who  have  only  a leasin" 
power  of  thirty-five  years,  1 think  that  that  term  is 
too  short.  I would  make  it  ninety-nine  years.  I 
would  also  say  that  if  a landlord  brought  his  tenant  into 
court  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Iris  rent,  the  Judge 
should  have  the  power  to  force  the  landlord  to  give 
a ninety-nine  years  lease,  so  that  the  tenant  would 
not  be  annoyed  with  notices  to  quit,  or  claims  of 
any  kind. 

4210.  The  O’Conor  Don. — As  a general  rule  have 
you  found  the  landlords  and  tenants  ready  to  accept 
your  arbitration  in  the  manner  you  say? — Yes.  I 
think  they  exhaust  themselves  out  of  Court,  and 
when  they  come  to  Court  they  listen  to  terms  that 
they  would  not  do  outside. 

4211.  Baron  Dowse. — Each  of  them  is  anxious  to 
get  some  one  to  make  a proposition,  and  when  they 
come  to  court  they  say — “Here  is  the  Judge”? — 

Yes.  I have  found  the  professional  gentlemen  in 
Roscommon  always  inclined  to  assist  me.  I have 
found  much  trouble  settling  little  easements  about 
rights  of  way  and  water. 

4212.  Chairman. — 'Rights  of  water  ? — Yes. 

4213.  Baron  Dowse. — And  boundaries  between 
farms — the  frontiers  ? — Yes. 

4214.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  what  proportion 
have  you  awarded  the  maximum  of  the  existing  scale  ? 

Do-  you  mean  on  the  disturbance,  clause? — Yes, 

I could  not  tell  you.  I think  I have  awarded  the 
maximum  scale  in  six  or  seven  cases  or  more,  and 
then  less  when  I have  found  the  tenant  unreasonable, 
and  it  is  something  in  that  way,  that  gives  to  a 
Judge  a certain  power  to  make  arrangements. 

4215.  Baron  Dowse. — Your  successor  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Cork,  Mr.  Ferguson,  was  examined  here 
and  he  said  he  would  like  to  have  the  power  of  putting 
on  a penal  sum  by  way  of  compensation,  in  order  not 
to  make  it  worth  a landlords  while  to  evict  ? — That  is 
enlarging  the  disturbance  clause,  but  expressing  in 
a different  way  from  what  I do. 

4216.  You  would  like  it  so  settled  that  you  could 
practically  deal  with  the  question  ?— Yes.  This  scale 
contains  my  idea. 

The  witness  handed  in  the  following  extract : — 

33  & 34  Vic.,  c.  46  (4870),  Clause  3. 

Holdings  valued  at  £10  and  under,  a sum  not  exceeding 
10  years  rent. 

Above  £10  and  not  exceeding  £30,  a sum  not  exceeding  7 
years  rent. 

Above  £30  and  not  exceeding  £50,  a sum  not  exceeding  5 

Above  £50  and  not  exceeding  £75,  a sum  not.  exceeding  4 
years  rent. 

Above  £75  and  not  exceeding  £100,  a sum  hot  exceeding  3 
years  rent. 

Above  £100  aridnot  exceeding  £150,  a sum  not  exceeding  2 
years  rent. 
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Compensation  under  this  clause  not  to  exceed  £350. 

Provided  that  no  tenant  of  a holding  valued  at  a yearly 
sum  exceeding  £30  and  claiming  more  than  5 years  rent ; 
and  no  tenant  of  a holding  valued  at  a yearly  sum  not  ex- 
ceedin'* £30  and  claiming  more  than  6 years  rent  shall  be 
entitled  to  make  a separate  or  additional  claim  for  improve- 
ments other  than  permanent  buildings  and  reclamation  of 
■waste  land. 

No  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation. 

4217.  Mr.  Ferguson  told  us  of  a case  wliere  a 
landlord  disregarded  any  sum  that  could  be  awarded 
against  him  for  compensation,  and  turned  the  man  out 
because  he  knew  ho  was  going  to  get  a larger  sum 
from  the  incoming  man  ? — But  did  he. 

4218.  He  did,  and  he  turned  that  man  out  too,  for 
he  was  going  to  get  a larger  sum  from  tenant  No.  3. 
Have  you  come  across  anything  like  that? — No. 
There  was  a case  in  which  I gave,  and  I thought  pro- 
perly, a very  large  amount  for  buildings  and  dis- 
turbance on  a three  acre  farm.  It  startled  some 
people  at  the  time  who  did  not  know  the  circum- 
stances. The  farm  had  originally  consisted  of  six 
or  seven  acres,  but  the  railway  to  Sligo  ran  through  it, 
leaving  three  acres  on  one  side  to  which  the  tenant  had 
no  access.  The  landlord  got  that  into  his  own  hands, 
and  the  tenant  held  the  other  part  with  the  house  on 
it,  and  that  house  was  unsuitable  for  a three  acre  farm, 
but  I considered  the  building  was  not  unsuitable  con- 
sidering the  original  position  of  the  tenant,  and  I gave 
the  full  amount  of  compensation.  The  people  com- 
mented upon  my  decision.  The  landlord  I was 
told  said,  “I  can  get  that  amount  from  another.” 
I thought  he  had  got  a new  tenant,  but  at  my 
last  sessions  I was  told  “ The  landlord  could  not 

. get  the  other  man  to  buy,  and  the  old  tenant 
remained.” 

4219.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  of  any 
case  of  a tenant  of  a higher  class  seeking  com- 
pensation in  a lower? — No.  That  has  not  come 
before  me. 

4220.  What  do  you  understand  by  predecessor  in 
title.  Had  you  any  difficulty  as  to  that? — No,  I had 
no  trouble  in  regard  to.  that.  I had  some  cases  of 
predecessors  in  title  before  me. 

4221.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  plain  enough  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament ? — I think  so.  He  is  to  get  the  benefit 
■of  the  work  of  the  man  who  preceded  him  in  the  place. 

4222.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I think  you  interpreted 
the  term  “ waste  land,”  in  one  way,  and  the  judge  on 
appeal  in  another? — I think  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the 
judge’s  own  words.  I wrote  to  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  to  get  the  particulars.  The  learned  judge  omits 
it  in  the  items  he  gives  compensation  for.  He  states  : 
“ And  that  the  other  amounts  be  reversed,  sufficient 
evidence  not  being  given  as  to  their  being  permanent 
improvements,  and  being  done  over  and  above  twenty 
years.” 

4223.  Have  any  cases  arisen  before  you  under  which 
the  9th  section  of  the  Act  has  come  into  operation  as 
to  exorbitant  rents? — No. 

4224.  Andnoclaim  was  ever  made  underthatsection  ? 
— No  claim  has  been  made  by  a tenant  before  me  to 
reduce  rents.  The  actions  have  been  by  landlords 
to  increase  the  rents. 

4225.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  that  section 
in  the  Land  Act  has  had  any  effect  with  regard  to 
rents  ? — I can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
Other  gentlemen  may  have  had  experience  to  that 
effect. 

4225a.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  the  Land 
Act  as  a whole  has  discouraged  evictions? — I think  it 
has.  I think  it  has  been  of  great  benefit.  From 
what  I have  been  pointing  out,  it  has  struck  me 
that  with  the  amendments  it  would  be  a greater 
benefit. 

4226.  Was  rc  not  a benefit  to  give  him  compen- 
sation for  improvements? — Certainly. 


4227.  Doesn’t  it  give  a man  a benefit  that  by  lav- 
before  he  could  not  get  ? — Yes,  and  the  landlord  bavin® 
to  pay  for  disturbing  a man  discourages  him  from 
evicting  even  in  prosperous  years.  It  would  have 
been  done  more  frequently  but  for  the  Act.  I 
understand  that  in  the  prosperous  years,  com- 
mencing about,  perhaps,  1873,  and  ending  in  1877 
the  man  who  bought  a bullock  or  heifer  at  £10  or  £12 
by  feeding  his  cattle  on  the  grass,  would  sell  them  for 
£18  or  £20,  and  sometimes  more,  without  any  labour 
or  any  outlay  or  expenditure,  except  the  keeping  of 
them  on  the  grass..  Of  course  for  the  last  two 
years  it  was  the  very  reverse.  Last  year  they  bought 
in  April  or  May,  and  after  feeding  the  cattle  they 
sold  them  at  the  same  price. 

4228.  How  do  you  account  for  that ; because  yon 
and  I pay  as  much  for  beef  as  ever  we  did? — I look 
upon  the  failure  of  the  potatoes  as  the  last  straw  that 
brought  on,  as  it  were,  the  famine  of  this  country  in  the 
west.  I believe  that  for  two  years  the  people  in  the  west 
have  been  suffering  in  this  way,  that  farming  business 
in  England  had  failed.  There  used  to  be  a large 
influx  into  England  of  labourers  from  Mayo  and 
Galway  and  Roscommon,  and  parts  of  Sligo,  in  the 
previous  years  before  1878.  In  1878  they  went  over 
to  England,  and  they  came  home,  not  making  then- 
expenses,  and  sometimes  at  a loss.  In  1879  I 
don’t  think  they  went  at  all.  It  was  out  of  the 
earnings  they  used  to  make  by  themselves  and  their 
children  that  they  brought  home  formerly  what 
generally  paid  rent  for  their  rough  land.  They 
had  potatoes  then  to  feed  their  families,  and  they 
generally  had  a few  pounds  left.  I think  the  failure 
here  was  mainly  caused  by  the  circumstances  in 
England. 

4229.  How  is  it  that  the  cattle  did  not  bring  the 
same  price  here  as  before  ? — Because  there  was  not  the 
same  demand. 

4230.  I am  not  aware  that  the  prices  fell  at  all?— 
You  refer  to  butcher’s  meat.  You  should  speak  of 
what  it  is  in  the  English  market — the  wholesale  price. 

4231.  Chairman. — Was  there  not  a good  deal  of 
American  importation  into  the  country?-- Yes;  that 
affected  it  a great  deal  too. 

4232.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  a fact  that  the  bad 
weather  interfered  with  the  cattle  being  in  flesh  1— 
Yes.  We  are  told  that  the  grass  was  not  so  nutri- 
tious, and  that  it  required  heat,  such  as  we  have  now. 

4233.  The  O’Conor  Don. — From  your  knowledge 
of  the  county  Roscommon  would  you  say  that  the 
rents  are  high  over  the  whole  county?— I cannot, 
say  about  that.  I can  only  speak  of  cases  that 
came  before  me.  I can  say  this  fairly,  that  I only 
know  of  one  or  two  cases  of  evictions,  at  the  outside, 
from  the  large  estates. 

4234.  And  nearly  all  the  cases  were  those  of  small 
proprietors  ? — Yes. 

4235.  And  generally,  I suppose,  the  cases  of  persons 
who  had  purchased  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court?— I 
don’t  know  that. 

4236.  BaronDowsE. — Were  not  many  of  them  people 
who  looked  on  the  land  as  a commercial  transaction,  and 
who  bought  in  the  cheapest,  and  sold  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket?— Yes ; 1 don’t  think  that  anything  of  that  kind  has 
occurred  on  The  O’Conor  Don's  estate,  nor  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Sandford,  nor  Colonel  King-Harman’s,  nor  Mr. 
Pakenham  Mahon’s,  nor  on  other  of  the  large  estates 
in  the  county.  I remember  one  case,  on  Colonel  King- 
Harman’s  estate,  and  although  I decided  against  him, 
the  circumstances  were  to  his  credit.  The  circum- 
stances were  these : — A father  died,  leaving  his  wife, 
and  son  and  daughter,  and  he  had  got  a promise 
from  Colonel  King-Harman  to  give  the  farm  to  his 
son,  and  in  carrying  out  that  promise  Colonel  King- 
Harman  gave  it  to  the  son.  The  widow,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  dissatisfied,  and  she  made 
a claim  under  the  Land  Act,  and  I was  obliged 
to  award  her  compensation  under  the  Land  Act,  for 
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although  the  arrangement  was  honourable  to  the 
Office  (as  it  is  called),  I could  not  regard  it. 

4237.  There  was  nothing,  however,  discreditable  to 
Colonel  King-Harman  in  the  transaction  ? — No ; quite 
the  contrary.  He  gave  the  land  to  the  son,  a member 
of  the  family,  according  to  promise  to  the  father,  and 
then  he  paid  the  compensation  afterwards. 

4238.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  you  many  cases 
during  the  last  year  for  ejectments  for  non-payment 
of  rents  ?— A great  many.  I did  not  ask  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  to  give  a return  of  the  number,  for  I did 
not  think  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  but 
I could  get  it.  I only  asked  him  to  give  a copy  of 
the  different  ejectments  that  came  before  me  from 
1872,  on  notices  to  quit  or  title.  Here  is  the  re- 
turn. (The  following  return  was  handed  in  by  the 
witness) : — 

County  of  Roscommon. 


Number  of  Ejectments  brought  for  Overholding  and 
on  Title,  and  heard  at  Quarter  Sessions  held  in  this 
County,  and  how  disposed  for  the  years  following, 


Year.  Heard.  Decreed.  Dismissed.  Nilled.  Adjourned. 


4239.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  altogether  for  Ros- 
common?— Yes. 


4240.  In  every  case  in  which  you  gave  a decree 
were  they  land  claims  always? — Yes,  always.  The 
Judges  made  a rule,  and  a very  beneficial  and  proper 
rule,  to  the  effect  that  the  moment  a notice  to  quit  was 
served,  it  was  a point  of  disturbance  upon  which  you 
might  file  a land  claim.  At  first  the  people  thought 
that  a notice  to  quit  would  not  be  acted  upon,  and 
they  held  back ; then  the  ejectment  came  : and  when 
I found  that  the  land  claim  was  not  filed,  I used  to 
postpone  execution  until  the  following  November,  in 
order  that  the  tenant  might  take  up  his  crop  and  file 
a land  claim. 

4241.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  turn  a man  out 
before  he  gets  his  money  on  his  own  improvements  ? — 
No ; I think  the  Act  of  Parliament  contemplates  his 
being  paid  before  being  turned  out. 

4242.  There  was  a case  mentioned  here  in  which 
the  tenant  was  turned  out,  and  the  landlord  was 
obliged  to  lodge  the  money  in  court? — I believe  that 
it  lie  appeals,  or  there  is  a dispute  in  the  matter,  that 
is  what  he  is  to  do. 

4243.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  that  the  exe- 
cution should  be  suspended  until  the  appeal  has 
been  heard? — J would  do  so ; and  E have  done  it 
myself. 

4244.  How  would  you  do  so  in  that  case  ? — I have 
susPei|4ed  the  execution.  I have  found  more 

cutticulty  in  determining  the  value  of  the  crops  on  the 
pound,  and  items  under  the  head  of  manure  and  tillage, 
ban  anything  else ; and  I have  said  I will  put  this  all 
at  rest,  and  told  the  tenant — “You  say  this  crop  is  of 
such  a value,”  and  the  landlord  says  it  is  of  no  value. 

le  ln'°per  course  is  for  you  to  keep  and  take  it  all 
?)vay  J and  I will  not  issue  the  execution  until 
ei'’  wken  you  should  have  it  away. 

4245.  Baron  Dowse.— If  something  of  that  kind  is 
not  done,  a man  might  be  turned  out  on  the  world 

tnout  a penny  in  his  pocket,  or  a place  on  which  to 
tliP  JS  1C,:U  There  may  be  an  appeal,  and  if 

.nr  Ration  issues,  a man  may  be  turned  out,  and 
tou  hT  tle  money  awai'ded  may  be  his,  he  cannot 


4246.  And  if  the  appeal  succeeded  the  money  might 
go  back  to  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  lodged  it  ? — 
Yes. 

424 1.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  there  any  cases  in 
the  county  Sligo  that  you  would  wish  to  mention  ? — 
No ; only  the  two  cases  of  the  pass-books,  where  I think 
the  rents  were  entered  up  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 
years.  . I never  saw  such  punctual  payments  made 
before  in  any  case. 

4248.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— What  is  the  name  of  the 
landlord  ? — He  was  a small  owner.  I don’t  know  who 
he  was. 

4249.  Was  he  a middleman? — I don’t  know. 

4250.  They  are  all  small  landlords  who  purchase  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court? — I could  not  say  that.  I 
remember  that  the  landlord  I have  referred  to  was 
twitted  by  the  gentleman  acting  for  the  tenants,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  not  attended  this  land  meeting 
and  that  land  meeting,  he  would  not  answer  thfe 
question.  I thought  when  the  statement  was  made, 
and  not  contradicted,  that  it  was  so. 

4251.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  cases  of  ejectment 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  is  there  more  than  one  year’s 
rent  usually  due  ? — I have  known  of  a good  many  cases 
where  there  was'  not  more  than  a year’s  rent  due.  I 
think  that  where  it  is  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  the 
legislature  should  say  that  until  two  years’  rent  are 
due  there  should  be  no  ejectment  for  non-payment.  I 
find  that  a great  many  of  the  ejectments  were  for  one 
year’s  rent, 

4252.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  aware  that  some 
legislation  took  place  some  years  ago  when  you  and  I 
were  working  at  the  Bar,  under  the  name  of  being 
beneficial,  which  was  quite  the  reverse?  Do  you 
remember  Deasy’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

4253.  Did  that  facilitate  ejectments  ? — Yes.  I think 
it  was  the  14th  and  15th  Victoria  first  gave  power  to 
eject  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court,  where  there  was  no  lease. 
Then  the  23rd  and  24th  Victoria,  ch.  154,.  came  into 
operation.  I would  say,  if  it  were  made  that  two 
years’  rent  should  be  due  where  there  was  no  lease,  it 
would  prevent  what  I have  felt  very  much,  at  June 

Sessions,  decreeing  men  for  a year’s  rent  due  in  May 

the  May  immediately  preceding — when  any  gentle- 
man who  knows  what  land  is,  knows  that  of  all 
periods  of  the  year  when  the  tenants  are  least  able  to 
pay,  are  the  months  of  May  and  June.  It  is  the  time 
of  the  going  out  of  the  old  season,  and  they  are  looking 
for  the  new  potato  in  July.  Something  of  that  kind 
might  be  very  beneficial.  If  one  reverted  back  to 
the  old  system  before  the  14tli  and  15th  Victoria, 
chap.  57,  there  was  no  right  in  the  landlord  to 
evict  for  non-payment  of  rent,  unless  by  lease  or 
note  in  writing,  landlords  might  be  willing  to  give 
leases. 

4254.  Before  the  14th  and  15th  Victoria,  an  action 
:'jr  ejectment  could  not  be  brought  unless  there  was  a 
minute,  note,  or  memorandum  in  writing.  The  14th 
and  15th  Victoria  facilitated  the  landlord,  by  enabling 
ejectments  to  be  brought  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court  upon 
a parole  letting.  That  was'  extended  then  by  the 
tenant’s  friends  by  the  23rd  and  24th  Victoria,  chap. 
154,  to  the  superior  courts.  That  was  called  Deasy’s 
Act,  or  Cardwell’s  Act,  and  these  are  the  things  that 
Mr.  Russell  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
people  did  not  generally  know.  In  England  at  present 
an  action  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  cannot 
be  brought  unless  there  is  a minute  or  note  in  writing? 

— Up  to  the  passing  of  the.  14th  and  15th  Victoria  the 
law  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  and  the  exceptional 
law  for  Ireland  at  first  confined  actions  to  the  Civil 
Bill  Court,  and  the  amount  to  £100.  Then  came  the 
23rd  and  24th  Victoria. 

4255.  Then  it  is  said  that  the  Land  Act  shifts  the 
balance,  and  gives  the  tenant  more  benefit  than  he 
has  in  England  ? — Yes. 

4256.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  other  point 
you  would  wish  to  mention  ? — Nothing,  except  this, 
which  I think  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Land  Act 
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entirely.  I have  thought  that  something  should  he 
done  with  absentee  landlords,  and  the  very  lowest 
thing  that  could  be  done  with  them  might  be  this— 
to  impose  on  the  absentee  landlords  the  liability  of 
paying  all  county  cess,  all  poor  rate,  all  income  tax 
that  the  tenant  paid.  It  would  be  a very  small  tax 
upon  him,  but  something  to  his  tenants. 

4257.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
Ulster  ? — I know  something  about  the.  north-east. 

4258.  And  you  are  an  Ulsterman  yourself  ? — I 

4259.  You  know  something  of  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom  ? — I know  it,  but  not  judicially. 

4260.  Assuming  the  Ulster  tenant-right  to  be  a 
right  of  occupation  at  a lair  rent,  a man  not  to  be 
turned  out  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  with  power 
of  free  sale,  do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
amend  that  by  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  rent 
between  landlord  and  tenant1? — Yes. 

4261.  So  as  not  to  have  the  custom  eaten  up  by 
increase  of  rent?— Yes;  the  custom  was  here  and 
there  difierent,  and  generally  upon  a transfer  there  was 
a claim  made  to  raise  the  rent  upon  the  incoming 
tenant.  That  was  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  land]  ord, 
but  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal  to  settle  it. 

4262.  Do  you  think  a tribunal  such  as  you  have 
pointed  out  in  your  own  instance  would  work  well  1 — 

I think  it  would.  There  is  always  in  a court  like 
the  Chairman’s  the  invaluable  right  of  appeal.  Where 
the  best  evidence,  and  the  best  legal  and  professional 
aid  could  be  got  before  the  J udge  of  Appeal. 

4263.  Supposing  the  Ulster  tenant-right  was  amend- 
ed by  having  that  done,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  Ireland? — I 
think  so. 

4264.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  Land  Act? — I think  it  would.  I think  it  ought. 

I think  if  there  were  the  means  of  adjusting  the  rent, 
that,  then,  with  the  right  ot  free  sale  and  fair  rent  the 
tenant  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

4265.  Now  the  tenant  as  a rule  does  not  want  to  be 
put  out,  but  would  rather  stay  in  his  holding  ? — My 
experience  is  he  does  not  want  to  be  put  out. 

4266.  In  your  experience  as  a barrister  and  as  a 
judge,  can  you  say  who  makes  the  improvements  in 
Ireland  ? — As  a rule  the  tenant  does. 

4267.  Suppose  the  landlord  makes  the  improvements 
would  it  be  a hardship  to  extend  the  Ulster  custom 
to  his  case,  provided  you  take  the  improvements  into 
consideration,  and  give  the  rent  accordingly.  Suppos- 
ing there  is  an  estate  A on  which  the  landlord  makes 
all  the  improvements,  and  there  is  an  estate  B on  which 
the  tenant  makes  all  the  improvements,  and  there  was 
a dispute  on  both  as  to  the  rent,  do  you  think  that  the 
landlord  who  makes  the  improvements  should  get 
a higher  rent  ?— I think  so.  If  a landlord  builds 
a d wslling-house  and  outhouses,  he  should  surely  be 
allowed  it  in  the  rent  ; and  if  the  tenant  does  these 
things,  he  should  be  allowed  for  them  in  the  settlement 
of  the  rent. 

4268.  In  the  generality  of  cases  in  your  experience 
as  a judge,  did  you  find  that  the  large  landlords  who 
had  a good  name  to  lose,  were  generally  liberal  to  their 
tenants  ?-— Yes. 

4269.  And  as  a rale  not  putting  the  tenants  out  at 

all  % Yes.  If  they  do  put  a tenant  out  they  will  give 

a very  good  reason.  When  I was  Chairman  of  West 
Cork  I do  not  remember  any  case  of  eviction  on  Lord 
Bandon’s  estate.  I remember  one  or  two  cases 
between  middlemen  who  held  under  him  and  their 
sub-tenants.  From  Lord  Bantry’s  estate  only  one  case 
came  before  me,  and  his  lordship  paid  the  amount  I 
awarded.  I remember  having  heard  he  was  told  to 
appeal,  and  he  said  “ No ; I think  the  Chairman  nas 
acted  rightly ;”  and  he  paid  the  amount.  That  is  the 
only  case  I remember  on  the  two  estates,  and  they 
cover  80,000  or  90,000  acres,  or  more. 

4270.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  much  more? — I don’t  re- 
member any  other  large  landed  proprietor  bringing 
any  action  of  ejectment  before  me  there. 


4271.  Chairman. — I believe  there  was  a consider- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of  ejectments  on  the  title 
hi  1879  and  1880?— There  was. 

4272.  Was  there  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent?— I 
have  not  got  the  return,  but  I will  get  it.  My  im- 
pression is  that  there  was.  If  you  -wish  to  have  the 
number  of  ejectments  in  Sligo  for  the  last  year — for  I 
have  only  been  a year  there — for  non-payment  of  rent 
I can  vet  it  for  the  Commission.  I know  that  there 
were  upon  one  occasion  a great  many  in  Sligo,  and  we 
had  a long  day’s  sitting,  and  I believe  the  result  was 
that  the  parties  left  Court,  as  I understood  afterwards, 
ham  rig  come  upon  terms  of  arrangement  something 
like  what  was  suggested  to  them  in  Court. 

4273.  Have  you  postponed  execution  for  two  years  ? 

X wm  not  say  two  years.  I have  only  exercised  h 

up  till  November  or  perhaps  a little  longer. 

4274.  Now  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  cases  of 
eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  question  of 
compensation  to  the  tenant  of  any  kind  beyond  his 
improvements?— Well,  I declare  if  the  rent  is  a fair 
rent,  and  you  give  the  man  the  power  of  free  sale  you 
would  not  require  to  consider  that  question  at  all. 
Suppose  he  does  go  out  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
does  make  improvements,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the 
improvements  minus  the  rent.  His  failure  to  pay 
the  rent  arises  not  from  the  fact  of  the  quality  of  the 
land,  but  from  some  personal  defect  of  himself,  or  of 
those  who  work  his  land. 

4275.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  that  by  the  act  of 
God,  a bad  harvest,  or  the  like,  the  tenant  had  no 
return  out  of  the  laud,  would  you  take  that  into  con- 
sideration if  the  landlord  was  evicting  ? — I would. 
Until  this  last  year  I would  not.  I have  named  two 
years’  rent  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fora  bad  season; 
that  is  partly  my  object.  I remember  the  distress 
in  1848,  but  I was  not  in  the  way  of  considering  it  in 
the  position  of  either  landlord  or  tenant.  I did  not 
understand  much  of  these  things  at  that  time,  but 
since  1848  to  the  present  time  I never  knew  a season 
like  the  last. 

4276.  You  would  give  the  tenant,  even  if  he  owed 
two  years’  rent,  if  he  made  improvements  on  the  land, 
you  would  give  him  the  value  ? — Yes  ; I would  give 
him  the  value  of  a house  if  he  built  it,  minus  the 


rent. 

4277.  Minus  a proper  deduction  ? — Yes. 

4278.  Chairman. — Has  not  a tenant  from  year  to 
year  a more  or  less  valuable  interest  in  his  holding  ! 
—I  think  he  has  more  or  less,  according  as  he  tills  the 
land  and  puts  manure  into  it,  and  makes  it  suitable 
for  farming  occupation- 

4279.  Over  and  above  the  question  of  tillage  and 
improvements? — In  Ulster  they  have  what  they  term 
a tenant-right,  which  means  the  privilege  of  selling 


their  place. 

4280.  Baron  Dowse. 
place  ? — Yes. 


-That  is,  the  good-will  of  the 


4281.  Chairman.— If  he  loses  that  should  he  not 

have  to  put  it  against  the  rent  ?— Yes ; it  is  to  be 
valued.  That  would  come  into  consideration  on  the 
question  as  to  what  it  was  worth.  . 

4282.  It  would  not  be  under  the  head  of  im- 
provements ? — No ; it  would  be  like  a trader  wm 
had  a shop  selling  the  good- will  of  the  trade  of  t e 

shop-  „ . ■ 

4283.  But  if  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  lie  is 
not  entitled  to  this  interest  ?— If  he  does  not  pay  the 
rent,  he  appears  to  me  not  to  place  value  on  his  goo 
wall.  He  has  no  good  will  in  the  place,  and  no  desn 
or  wish  to  have  it. 

4284.  But  in  a case  where  a man  has  not  the  means 
to  pay  what  would  you  say  ? — You  put  a q^msmon 


which  involves  what  caused  want  of  means, 
caused  by  a defect  in  the  soil,  or  want  of  skill 
industry  in  the  tenant? 


u uiia  , That  is  a most  difficult, 

problem.  Take  a small  farm.  If  you  give  that  farm 
to  a tenant  at  the  smallest  rent,  he  will  often 
nothing  to  pay  rent,  with,  his  family  is  s0  al°  ■ 
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The  family  -will  absorb  everything  the  land  will 
produce.  The  land  is  to  be  valued  at  something, 
and  if  you  take  it  by  that  test  that  he  had  no 
means  to  pay,  it  is  because  all  that  the  land 
produced,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
or  the  tenant,  was  consumed  by  the  tenant  him- 
self. 

4285.  You  think  that  the  postponement  for  two 
years  would  assist  in  preventing  that  ? — Yes.  I don’t 
think  we  have  ever  known  two  very  bad  years  coming 
together.  If  a man  cannot  be  put  out  until  two  years’ 
rent  is  due,  and  he  pays  part  of  that,  he  gives  some 
security  that  he  is  disposed  to  pay. 

4286.  Baron  Dowse. — In  addition  to  being  chair- 
man of  two  counties,  you  have  land  of  your  own,  and 
you  are  a landlord  ?— To  a certain  extent. 

4287.  You  have  knowledge  as  a landlord  ? — I have 
some  land. 

4288.  Then  you  can  speak  in  both  capacities  ? — I 
am  speaking  fairly.  I would  give  89  years’  leases,  or 
do  anything  that  was  fair. 

4289.  Chairman. — Have  the  legal  expenses  of 
coming  into  Court  been  the  cause  of  deterring  tenants 
from  fighting  the  question  of  a rise  of  rent? — - 
About  that  I should  say  the  present  system  is  a cause 
of  deterring — because,  it  can  only  be  by  a notice  to 
quit,  followed  by  an  ejectment,  or  when  a notice  to 
quit  is  served,  followed  by  a notice  of  claim  for  dis- 
turbance and  for  improvements,  to  be  answered  by  a 
counter  claim  by  the  landlord,  that  the  case  can  come 
forward.  All  that  is  legal  machinery  which  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  tenant  on  his  part,  and  by  the  land- 
Ipi'd  on  his.  I would  recommend  that  there  would  be 
some  simpler  and  cheaper  method  of  bringing  a case 
before  the  Court,  and  that  that  should  be  simply  by 
notices  signed  by  the  tenants,  and  counter  notices  signed 
by  the  landlord,  and  a day  fixed  or  named  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  case.  That  would  make  the  machinery- 
very  much  cheaper.  In  speaking  now  of  leases,  if  a lease 
were  given,  I think  a settled  form  of  lease  might  be 
adopted,  and  the  cost  of  that  lease  and  the  stamp  duty 
might  be  minimised  to  the  very  lowest,  in  case  the 
lease  was  adopted  and  approved. 

4290.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  of  diminishing 
the  cost  of  appeal  cases? — No;  the  cost  chiefly  con- 
sists in  the  fees  given  to  counsel. 

4291.  The  cost  might  not  be  large  to  one  tenant, 
but  to  a small  tenant  it  would  be  large,  and  it  might 
be  an  impossibility  for  a small  tenant  to  fight  a case 
in  the  Appeal  Court  ? — I don’t  know  that.  Do  you 
speak  of  an  appeal  on  a land  claim  ? 

4292.  Yes,  on  a land  claim  ? — Well,  the  expenses 
there  is  not  great.  The  expenses  are  professional  ex- 
penses. I do  not  limit  them  to  legal  expenses,  but  to 
the  employment  of  valuators  and  others,  and  the  making 
of  maps. 

4293.  Is  not  the  tenant  obliged  to  bring  them  in  to 
answer  the  skilled  witnesses  on  the  other  side  ? — No 
doubt  he  is.  I would  suggest  this,  that  if  a tribunal 
wasformed  (I  don’t  mean  the  chairman’s  tribunal),  but  I 
mention  it  as  it  is  an  existing  institution  from  which 
there  is  an  appeal,  the  judge,  or  wlioeverpresides,  should 
have  the  power  of  calling  in  at  the  Government  expense 
-—not  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  or  the  landlord — 
skilled  valuators,  say  from  Mr.  Ball  Greene’s  office,  to 
assist  him  in  settling  the  rent.  I find  that  the  principal 
cost  is  not  for  the  legal  gentlemen,  but  for  the  valua- 
tors. In  one  case  where  £595  was  my  award  less  the 
rent  due,  the  costs  of  obtaining  the  decree  were  £6 
ns.,  but  the  witnesses  expenses  were  £10  7s.  6 d., 
ci  odoS  was  a case  ™ which  a claim  was  made  for 


4294.  Baron  Dowse. — Those  are  taxed  costs ; but  Sept.  9 

what  would  it  be  to  bring  a case  forward  where  you  . — 

add  the  costs  between  attorney  and  client?— It  would  ^miii 
be  much  more ; but  that  is  an  arrangement  between  q.c.  ' 
the  client  and  his  professional  adviser. 

4295.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  the  case  you  mention 
were  there  professional  witnesses  brought  from  far 
parts  of  Ireland  to  give  evidence  ? — I cannot  tell  the 
names  now,  although  I looked  at  my  note-book  before 
coming  here. 

4296.  Baron  Dowse. — If  they  brought  a man  from 
Kerry  to  Roscommon,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  would 
only  give  the  ordinary  fee,  as  if  he  was  residing  in 
Roscommon  ? — If  the  most  eminent  valuators,  Messrs. 
Brassington  and  Geale,  were  brought  down,  one  would 
give  them  three  guineas  a day,  but  I find  that  the  local 
man  expects  the  same.  I think  the  latter  ought  not 
to  be  entitled  to  so  much. 

4297.  Chairman. — As  to  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance, in  the  cases  of  tenants  valued  at  £10  and  under 
there  is  a certain  amount  for  which  they  are  allowed 
to  claim  which  includes  the  improvements.  They 
are  allowed  to  claim  for  seven  years,  but  can  make  no 
claim  for  improvements? — Not  so.  There  is  a sub- 
clause that  if  a tenant  .claims  beyond  five  years’  rent 
he  can  only  claim  for  what  is  called  substantial  im- 
provements. He  loses  the  benefit  of  tillages  and 
manures. 

4298.  Would  it  be  an  unreasonable  thing,  in  your 
opinion,  if  it  were  enacted  that  a tenant  under  eviction 
for  non-payment  of  rent  should  get  something  in  lieu 
of  making  a claim  at  all — that  if  he  wished  to  make  a 
claim  for  improvements,  he  should  have  a right  to  do 
so,  but  that  he  might  waive  altogether  his  claim  for 
improvements,  and  get  a sum  down  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  holding  ?— I have  endeavoured  to 
come  at  that,  by  making  it  requisite  that  two  years’ 
arrear  of  rent  shall  be  due  in  order  to  entitle  the  land- 
lord to  bring  an  ejectment ; because  if  a man  permits 
Ins  rent  to  fall  two  years  into  arrear,  I do  not  think  he 
should  be  entitled  to  anything  for  the  good-will  of  the 
place,  for  his  neglect  to  pay  the  rent  shows  that  he  sets 
no  value  upon  it. 

4299.  Baron  Dowse. — If  you  give  the  right  of  free 
sale,  you  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  compensation, 
for  a tenant  who  owed  rent  could  sell,  and  pay  the  rent 
out  of  the  purchase-money? — Yes,  he  could  come  to 
his  landlord  and  say,  “ Here  is  A.  B.,  a respectable 
man,  who  is  willing  to  give  me  so  much  for  my  interest 
in  the  holding.”  Then,  unless  the  landlord  objects  to 
the  man,  he  can  sell  the  holding,  and  the  landlord 
will  get  liis  rent  out  of  the  purchase-money;  or 
if  the  landlord  makes  an  improper  objection,  let 
him  stand  in  the  shoes  of  A.  B.,  and  give  the 
tenant  the  sum  that  A.B.  would  have  given,  less  the 
amount  of  rent  due. 

4300.  That  is  the  charm  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right 
has  for  a number  of  landlords  ? — Yes ; my  own  idea  is 
that  landlords  who  don’t  permit  free  sale,  subject 
to  an  honest  and  fair  right  of  approval,  are  doing  them- 
selves harm,  for  by  permitting  it,  you  get  a tenant 
who  comes  in  with  fresh  hopes  and  ideas  of  improving 
the  land  and  making  his  living  upon  it,  your  arrear  rent 
is  paid  out  of  what  he  pays  for  the  good-will,  and  you 
generally  substitute  a good  tenant  in  place  of  a bad  one. 

That  is  my  impression  of  the  way  in  which  the  system 
works  in  Ulster.  Of  course  there  may  be  a case  now  and 
then  of  a new  tenant  not  turning  out  so  well;  but  on 
the  whole  I never  could  see  any  reason  why  a landlord 
should  object  to  a respectable  man  coming  in  and  pur- 
chasing the  interest  of  a tenant  who  was  unable  to 
remain. 
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Sept.  9,  1880. 

Mr.  Patrick 
F.  Butler. 


Mr.  Patrick  F.  Butler,  examined. 


4301.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  wish  to  make  some 
statements  to  the  Commission  in  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  ?— Yes,  your  honor. 

4302.  First,  as  regards  their  dwellings,  is  that  what 
you  would  like  to  begin  with! — Yes,  my  lord. 

4303.  Are  you  a labourer  yourself! — I was,  sir,  a 
labourer  for  twenty  years. 

4304.  You  are  not  a labourer  now  ? — No,  sir. 

4305.  Do  you  consider  the  labourers’  dwellings  at 
present  existing  in  Ireland  to  be  unsuitable  for  human 
habitation?— Indeed  I do,  sir.  They  are  in  a very 
bad  state. 

4306.  They  are  badly  lighted  ?— They  are- 

4307.  Badly  ventilated?— They  are,  sir. 

4308.  Unhealthy,  owing  to  dung  pits  and  stagnant 
pools  in  front  of  the  doors? — Yes. 

4309.  And  also  having  no  out-offices  for  fowls  or 
pigs,  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  most  cases. 

4310.  Another  fault  you  find  with  them  is  their 
not  being  provided  with  gardens  to  supply  the  families 
with  vegetables? — Yes,  sir;  that  is  a thing  that  is 


most  necessaiy. 

4311.  You  also  complain  that  the  rent  which  the 
labourers  have  to  pav  for  those  houses,  such  as  they  are, 
is  very  high?— It  'is,  sir;  it  is  100  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation  of  what  they  hold.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  £3,  £4,  or  £5  a year,  and  no 
gardens  and  no  haggart. 

4312.  They  have  to  pay  from  £3  to  £o  a year  tor 
houses  of  that  sort,  unprovided  with  gardens— is  that 
so  ? — It  is,  sir,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

4313.  In  what  county?— In  Kilkenny.  There  is 
a part  of  Kilkenny  county  very  well  placed  in  regard 


° 4314.  Where  is  that?— On  the  Bessborough  estate  ; 
they  are  well  done  for  on  that  estate. 

4315.  Now  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  labourers 
what  have  you  got  to  say  about  that? — Ihe  wages  are 
from  5 s.  to  6s.  a week. 

4316.  Where — in  what  part  of  the  country  is  that 
the  rate  of  wages? — All  round  the  locality  of  the 


Walsh  mountains. 

4317.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  mountainy  dis- 
trict between  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4318.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  the  labourers  get  the  house, 
as  well  as  5s.  or  6s.  a week? — No,  sir. 

4319.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  Ballyliale  and  Thomas- 
town  is  that  the  case?— Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  wages 
there,  too. 

4320.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Are  they  fed  in  the 
farmers’  houses  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4321.  Mr.  Siiaw.— They  are  fed,  in  addition  to 
their  wages? — Yes,  sir. 

4322.  Do  they  get  a bit  of  garden  for  potatoes? — 
No,  sir  ; no  garden.  That  is  all  the  family  have  to 
live  upon. 

4323.  The  labourer’s  family  are  not  fed,  only  the 
man  himself? — Yes,  sir.  I am  not  talking  of  the 
man’s  food  at  all,  but  of  the  poor  family  that  have  to 
live  upon  the  profit  of  his  labour. 

4324.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  for  the 
last  few  years  labour  has  become  rather  scarce  in  your 
county  ? — The  labourer  is  not  employed  the  whole 
year  round,  sir,  only  in  busy  times. 

4325.  Is  it  not  scarce  now?— Well,  sir,  the  work 

is  not  carried  out  as  it  was  to  my  recollection  ten 
years  ago.  . 

.4326.  How  much  do  you  get  in  harvest  time? — in 
harvest  time  labourer’s  wages  go  up  to  2s.  6 d.  or  3s. 
a day  ; they  get  that  for  about  eight  or  ten  days. 

4327.  For  that  short  time  ? — Yes. 

4328.  And  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  get  employment  ? — It  is  very  hard  to 
get  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  brings 
him  so  that  on  the  whole  he  does  not  get  5s.  or  6s.  a 
week  the  whole  year  round. 

4329.  Do  you  consider  that  this  poverty  and  hard- 


ship among  the  labouring  class  spreads  discontent 
among  them  ? — It  does,  sir. 

4330.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  provided 
with  clean  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  suitable 
wardens,  at  moderate  rents,  they  would  become  better 
disposed  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  their  station  of  life?— 
They  would,  sir. 

4331.  Would  it  be  an  advantage,  do  you  think,  if 
the  education  of  their  children  were  attended  to  ?— 
It  would,  sir  ; nothing  would  be  more  necessary,  be- 
cause why,  their  clothing  is  bad  very  often,  and  often- 
times the  mother  of  young  children  has  no  way  to 
get  their  breakfast  ready  in  time  for  the  ordinary 
school  hour,  for  she  has  to  walk  three  or  four  miles 
for  Indian  meal  for  their  breakfast,  and  to  get  that 
ready  for  them,  and  sugar  and  water. 

4332.  Now,  in  what  way  would  you  suggest  that 
that  should  be  remedied  1—' The  only  thing  is,  sir,  to 
give  him  a bit  of  a garden  to  grow  potatoes  in,  if 
they  had  that  it  would  be  a great  matter. 

4333.  Mr.  Shaw. — To  give  him  a garden  Vith  the 
house? — Yes,  sir. 

4334.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  think  that  by  pro- 
moting drainage  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands  in  Ire- 
land a good  deal  of  employment  would  be  afforded 
to  labourers  ?— Yes,  sir,  in  the  dull  seasons  of  the  year, 
when  the  farmers  had  no  employment  to  give. 

4335.  You  think  that  would  be  a means  of  improv- 
ing the  country,  and  checking  the  tide  of  emigration? 


Yes,  sir. 

4336.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  wages  of 
labourers  should  be  improved,  for,  you  know,  we  can- 
not force  the  farmer  to  pay  more  than  he  can  get  the 
labour  for  ? — The  labourer  would  be  satisfied,  sir,  if  he 
was  placed  in  the  position  I mentioned,  with  a house 
and  a bit  of  garden,  to  work  for  even  less  wages,  ancl 
he  would  be  better  able  to  support  his  family  than 
he  is  now,  and  to  have  a little  common  decency  in. 
regard  to  his  dwelling  and  garden. 

4337.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  out  that?— 
I have  talked  to  many  men  on  the  same  subject  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  I find  they  would  be  all 
satisfied,  any  of  them  that  could  claim  relief  from  the 
union,  to  give  up  that  claim,  if  they  only  had  the  little 
thing  I propose.  The  money  could  be  borrowed  from 
the  Church  surplus,  because  it  is  really  belonging  to 
the  poor. 

4338.  For  what?  for  building  houses  for  them  do 
you  mean? — Yes;  and  it  could  be  paid  back  by  a 
yearly  rent  on  a profit,  if  it  was  required. 

4339.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  say  they  would  give  up 
their  claim  to  poor-rate  relief  if  they  got  those  things 
that  you  mention — a house  and  garden? — Yes,  sir; 
I often  asked  them  would  they  be  satisfied  to  do 
that,  and  they  said  they  would. 

4340.  And  you  think  that  would  make  a fund  on 
the  security  of  which  Government  could  lend  the 
money? — Yes,  sir,  and  it  would  be  a saving  to  the 
union,  and  there  would  not  be  so  much  dislike  among 
farmers  to  see  poor  men  upon  their  property. 

4341.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  land  yourself  t—i 

have  conacre.  . 

4342.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  conacre  ? — Ihe  (lung 

I manure  the  land.  ,, 

4343.  Do  you  carry  on  any  trade? — I do;  f s 
meal,  flour,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

4344.  You  have  a shop  ? — I have. 

4345.  Where  is  it  situated  1— On  the  road  side,  half 
way  between  Ballyliale  and  Mullinavat,  and  I mee 
and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  numbers 
labouring  men,  and  I have  often  talked  to  them  a 
these  things. 

4346.  And  you  represent  their  views  as  well  as 
your  own  ?— Yes,  sir.  I have  been  speaking  to 
great  many  of  them.  I have  been  in  the  work  i > 
for  some  that  were  thrown  in  there  when  t ey 
sick,  because  their  habitation  was  down,  tiey 
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no  means  to  keep  them,  and  they  Vv-ere  thrown  on 
the  workhouse.  I went  in  to  bury  them. 

4347.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  find  it  hard  to  get  houses  ? 
—Very  hard  sir. 

4348.  Baron  Dowse. — We  had  a gentleman  here 
the  other  day,  a farmer  from  Kildare,  who  told  us  that 
the  wages  he  gave  to  his  labourers  were  a house,  and 
9s.  a week,  the  whole  year  round,  and  1,000  yards  of 
potatoes  every  year  ? — Such  wages  as  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  our  locality,  sir.  I wish  to  say  T went  to 
his  worship’s  place  that  spoke  to  me  first,  and  I found 
the  poor  man  well  cared  for  there. 

4349.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  they  large  or  small 
farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  a mixture, 
but  I think  every  farm  containing  forty  acres  should 
have  those  things  that  we  look  for. 

4350.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  they  not  houses  on  those 
farms  for  their  own  labourers1? — No,  sir;  there  is  a 
dislike  to  them  on  account  of  the  rates,  and  they  hate 
to  have  them  on  their  place  at  all. 

3551.  The  farmers  manage  by  having  a few  servant 
hoys  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

4352.  And  they  don’t  employ  labourers,  or  employ 
them  very  little? — Yes,  sir;  the  labourers’  employ- 
ment is  very  small,  and  (heir  houses  are  gone.  If  you  go 
into  the  village  near  me  you  will  find  a livery  that  some 
person  put  up  half  a century  ago — that  is  now  the  home 
of  some  of  those  poor  labouring  boys,  and  the  sweep- 
ings and  refuse  of  the  house  are  piled  up  in  front  of  it 
until  it  makes  a load  of  manure,  and  then  it  is  carted 
away  for  the  rent.  If  those  poor  men  had  a bit  of 
garden  to  turn  that  on  they  would  have  some  comfort, 
and  there  would  be  some  satisfaction  and  contentment 
in  the  country. 

4353.  Who  are  the  landlords  about  that  part  of  the 
world  ? — There  are  different  landlords. 

4354.  Do  they  not  look  after  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  at  all? — No,  sir  ; they  are  left  without  any 
help,  no  more  than  the  crows  upon  the  mountains, 
there  is  no  one  to  raise  a voice  on  their  behalf.  In 
the  house  where  I was  reared  the  roof  was  so  bad  that 
the  bed  had  often  to  be  removed  four  times  during 
the  night  to  get  shelter  from  the  rain  that  came  pour- 
ing down  upon  it.  There  is  no  help  for  the  poor 
labouring  man.  No  one  cares  about  him. 

4355.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — How  would  you  suggest 
that  any  improvement  could  be  made,  for  you  know 
that  we  cannot  make  a law  to  force  farmers  to  employ 
labourers? — I am  not  able  to  suggest  anything,  sir, 
but  what  I said  already  about  the  Church  surplus.  I 
hope  I have  said  nothing  displeasing  to  any  gentleman 


4356.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  the  money  could  be 
borrowed  from  the  Church  surplus,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  labourers’  cottages  and  gardens,  and  that  it 
could  be  paid  back  by  a yearly  rent  ? — Yes,  sir  ; that 
is  what  I suggest.  Let  any  other  man  make  a better. 

4357.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  even  if  the 
farmers  got  all  they  wanted,  the  labourers  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  before  the  condition  of  the  country 
would  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so, 
sir.  There  was  a boy  of  mine  enlisted  as  a soldier, 
and  is  gone  to  India  with  his  regiment — the  best  boy 
that  was  ever  reared  on  the  mountains,  and  as  good  a 
son  as  man  ever  had.  He  wrote  to  me  from  India,  he 
said  he  was  satisfied  to  be  a soldier,  but  that  often, 
when  on  duty,  he  would  think  of  the  days  and  hours 
long  ago,  and  that  if  he  only  knew  that  we  were  in  a 
state  of  comfort  at  home  he  would  have  twice  the 
courage  to  fight  for  Her  Majesty. 

4358.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  machinery  been 
much  introduced  by  the  farmers  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

4359.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  the  labourers  live  in  the 
towns  rather  than  in  the  country  ? — There  is  a good 
many  of  them  live  in  the  towns. 

4360.  And  those  that  don’t  live  in  the  towns,  and 
have  houses — they  have  them  from  the  farmers — have 
they  ? — Yes. 

4361.  You  think  that  the  farmer,  who  claims  to  be 
left  in  possession  of  his  farm  without  being  disturbed, 
ought  to  do  something  for  the  labourer,  by  giving  him 
a garden? — Yes,  sir.  I may  mention,  when  poor 
rates  have  to  be  paid,  they  are  often  the  cause  of  a 
farmer  being  broke,  because  when  the  rent  is  paid, 
and  may  be  all  the  substance  that  he  has  gone,  then 
the  poor  rate  collector  comes  round  and  makes  a 
seizure ; the  debt  becomes  known,  and  every  creditor 
comes  in  for  his  own,  and  the  man  is  broke.  Anything 
that  would  keep  down  the  rates ; but  all  is  thrown 
upon  the  poor  labourer. 

4362.  Are  the  labourers  generally  married  men 
with  families  ? — They  are,  sir. 

4363.  Chairman. — Have  the  families  been  in  many 
cases  driven  out  of  the  country  into  the  towns  ? — Yes, 
sir;  occasionally  that  occurs. 

4364.  That  removes  them  further  away  from  their 
work  ? — It  does. 

4365.  I believe  the  labourer  would,  generally 
speaking,  prefer  to  live  in  the  country,  and  not  in  the 
towns?— Yes,  sir,  on  account  of  the  children.  I have 
no  more  to  say,  gentlemen.  I wish  you  success  in 
your  attempts  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  people,  and  I hope 
you  will  not  forget  the  poor  labourer. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Battersby,  Lakefield,  Crossakeel.  examined. 


4366.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  held  some  land  under 
Lord  Damley,  I believe? — Yes. 

4367.  What  is  it  called? — Pickettstown. 

4368.  I understand  that  it  was  taken  a long  time 
ago? — I had  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  which  ended 
in  1875. 

4369.  Commencing  in  1854? — Yes.  I had  some  of 
it  before  that ; in  1839,  when  my  father  died,  he  had 
taken  one  field  of  forty  acres,  and  I succeeded  him 
in  occupation  of  it.  After  that  I got  other  portions 
?0Kt  ^ c*eSrees>  and  then  a lease  was  made  to  me  in 

°54,  of  all  that  I then  had;  and  Lord  Darnley 
arranged  that  I should  take  the  whole  of  Pickettstown, 
including  the  farm  of  a tenant,  whose  affairs  were,  at 
>e  time,  in  a bad  way.  I got  his  farm,  and  they 
made  me  take  the  whole. 

4370.  I believe  it  contains  143  acres  altogether? — 
os,  but  there  was  a portion  of  it  in  the  occupation  of 
v®  *®hants,  and  I had  to  take  them  as  my  tenants. 

1 j ' Edition  to  what  you  had  in  your  own 
lands,  you  got  a further  portion  which  was  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants  ?— Yes. 


4372.  Did  yon  layout  much  money  upon  it? — I 
did,  a large  sum  of  money. 

4373.  In  improvements? — Yes.  The  maps  here 
will  show  it. 

4374.  Did  you  try  to  purchase  it  from  the  landlord 
before  the  end  of  your  lease  ? — I cannot  say  that  I did 
try  to  buy  it,  but  he  offered  it  to  me,  and  it  was  in  the 
market  for  some  years. 

4375.  Is  it  in  the  county  Meath  ? — It  is. 

4376.  How  did  he  come  to  evict  you? — I lived 
about  eight  miles  from  where  the  agent  lived,  but 
when  it  came  to  near  the  termination  of  my  lease — 
for  about  three  years  before  it  expired  I showed  con- 
tinually to  the  agent  what  I was  doing,  and  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  I was  improving  the  land, 
after  the  ditches  and  everything  were  levelled.  I 
asked  what  they  would  do  with  me  when  my  lease  ran 
out,  but  I never  got  any  answer.  Then  it  was 
offered  to  me  for  £5,000,  which  I would  not  give. 

4377.  When  your  lease  expired  what  occurred? — 
When  the  lease  expired  I said  to  the  agent — “The 
lease  is  out,  and  something  must  be  done.”  His 
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3 oswer  to  me  was  that  if  I would  pay  £35  a year  increase 
of  rent,  I would  be  accepted  as  a tenant,  provided  I 
would  sign  the  agreement  his  lordship  required  his 
tenants  to  sign.  I went  to  the  office  to  see  the  agree- 
ment, it  was  a printed  form. 

4378.  State  what  it  contained? — The  first  clause 
was  one  fixing  the  amount  of  the  rent — an  increase  of 
£35  on  what  I was  paying  previously.  I had  been 
paying  one-third  more  than  the  valuation  of  the  land, 
and  he  put  on  £35  additional ; however,  there  was  no 
question  between  us  as  to  the  increase. 

4379.  You  thought  it  was  worth  it  ? — Well,  I 
thought  that  unless  he  gave  me  a long  lease  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  so  much  increase  upon  me. 

4380.  What  other  clauses  were  in  the  agreement  ? 
— I was  to  be  subject  to  be  put  out  on  six  months 
notice  at  the  end  of  any  six  months. 

4381.  In  any  year  ? — In  any  year.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  was  going  to  sell  his  interest — so  that 
I would  be  at  the  mercy  completely  of  whoever  pur- 
chased it.  Everybody^  told  me  I would  be  mad  to 
sign  that  document.  He  then  wrote  to  me  trying  to 
induce  me  to  sign  it,  and  he  said  he  would  blot  out  one 
clause,  that  was  the  clause  which  bound  the  tenants 
not  to  seek  for  compensation  for  improvements  under 
the  Land  Act.  I said,  no,  I would  not  sign  it.  The 
correspondence  went  on.  I should  say  that  it  took  a 
long  time,  because  Lord  Darnley  was  in  England  and 
his  agent  was  in  this  country,  and  each  letter  had  to 
go  first  to  the  agent,  and  then  it  had  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  landlord,  who  sometimes  was  away  from  home, 
and  consequently  there  was  great  delay.  The  affair 
went  on  until  the  month  of  May.  In  the  meantime 
I had  put  certain  other  portions  of  the  land  into 
tillage,  and  made  arrangements  for  cultivating  the 
rest,  but  I said  I would  not  sign  the  agreement.  He 
said  then  that  I must  go  out.  I said  “ Very  well,  but 
you  must  put  me  out  legally,  and  don’t  let  me  lose  my 
position  to  seek  for  compensation.”  He  gave  me 
notice  and  evicted  me. 

4382.  To  make  your  claim  for  compensation? — I 
took  defence ; but  at  the  same  time  I gave  him  a 
notice  that  I would  give  a consent  for  judgment  if  he 
would  agree  not  to  put  me  out  till  November.  Lord 
Darnley  said,  “ No ; you  must  go  out.”  Then  it  went 
on  through  the  regular  process  of  ejectment,  a trial  at 
the  assizes,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling.  There  was  a 
question  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  a new  tenancy 
created,  and  that  question  was  left  to  the  jury.  The 
jury  said  they  did  not  consider  there  was,  but  they  re- 
commended that  I should  be  left  there  until  Novem- 
ber, considering  the  time  of  year.  The  judge  quite 
concurred  in  that  suggestion,  and  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Dames,  Lord  Damley’s  counsel,  and  asked  him,  “ What 
do  you  say  to  that.”  Mr.  Dames  said  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  answer  that  at  all,  that  it  must  be  referred 
to  his  lordship.  “Very  well  then,”  said  the  judge, 
“ let  it  be  referred  to  his  lordship ;”  but  he  added  very 
significantly,  “ If  lie  does  not  do  so,  I know  what  I 
will  do  ” — the  judge  having  the  power  to  let  me  re- 
main until  November.  Lord  Darnley’s  answer  was 
that  he  would  let  me  stay  till  November,  but  I must 
pay  the  increased  rent  £35.  I remained  till  No- 
vember, and  then  went  out.  I was  told  after  the 
ejectment  proceedings  were  over  I should  file  my  claim 
for  compensation,  and  get  the  most  I could.  I made 
my  claim  accordingly. 

4383.  What  cfid  you  get  for  compensation? — I got 
£525.  The  barrister  gave  £360  more,  but  Lord  Darn- 
ley appealed,  and  there  was  some  law  point  the  judge 
said  was  against  me,  and  struck  off  £360.  I got  only 
£525,  and  out  of  that  I had  to  pay  legal  expenses. 

4384.  The  £525  did  not  compensate  you  ? — Nothing 
like  it. 

4385.  Was  it  good  land  ? — It  was  of  no  use  when  I 
got  it. 

4386.  You  made  it  good  land? — I did  not — I could 
not — but  I made  as  much  as  could  be  made  of  it,  and 
if  the  land  had  been  good  land  I would  have  got  far- 
more  value  for  my  outlay.  After  paying  the  costs  of 


eviction,  claim  for  compensation,  and  law  proceeding 
about  my  registered  trees  and  personal  expenses,  and 
my  witnesses,  I did  not  obtain  anything;  but  such  is 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

43S7.  Now,  Lakefield  is  your  next  case? — Yes. 

4388.  You  hold  that  from  Mr.  Naper  ? — Ido. 

43S9.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  that  Mr.  .Naper,  of 
Loughcrew  ?— Yes. 

4390.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  land  does  that  con- 
tain?— 135  acres. 

4391.  You  are  still  in  occupation  of  that? — Yes  I 
live  there. 

4392.  Then  you  have  no  grievance  as  yet  about 
that  ? — No,  except  this.  I began  the  improvements 
on  that  in  1839,  before  the  Government  valuation  was 

made,  and  the  Government  valuation  was  of  course 
raised  by  my  father’s  and  my  own  expensive  system  of 
land  improvement  for  fifteen  years.  The  rent  was 
raised  from  time  to  time.  Originally  it  was  £78  12s. 
In  1848  the  rent  was  raised  from  £92  to  £200  per 
annum  besides  taking  my  trees. 

4393.  Do  you  hold  it  still  ? — I do.  I have  it  for 
my  life. 

4393a.  Your  life  is  in  the  lease? — It  is.  The 
hardship  in  that  case  was  this : there  were  a large 
number  of  valuable  trees  on  the  farm.  There  was  an 
agreement  for  a lease,  and  by  the  agreement  the  rent 
was  fixed  at  £200,  and  the  trees  were  not  to  be  taken 
from  me. 

4394.  Who  planted  the  trees  ? — My  father.  The 
late  Charles  Hamilton  was  the  agent,  and  he  broke  the 
management  of  the  lease,  and  put  in  a clause  that  the 
trees  were  to  belong  to  the  landlord  for  £128.  I took 
the  opinion  of  the  present  Judge  Fitzgerald  as  to  my 
right  to  the  trees,  for  they  were  registered,  and  he  said 
they  were  my  property.  However,  I did  not  wish  to 
go  to  law.  Then  the  house  was  condemned  as  being 
unsuitable,  and  the  late  Mr.  Naper  said  to  me, 
“ Whatever  is  to  be  done  about  the  house  (I  won’t  take 
it  into  account)  because  it  must  be  remodelled ; and  if 
you  do  it  of  course  I will  pay,  and  if  I do  it  you  must 
pay.”  I decided  to  do  it  myself.  I found  I could  get 
the  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  on  loan,  to  be 
repaid  in  thirty-five  years,  and  I applied  for  a loan  on 
these  terms ; but  behind  my  back  they  altered  the 
arrangement  and  made  it  twenty-two-  years,  so  that  I 
had  to  pay  the  whole  capital  and  interest  in  twenty- 
two  years  instead  of  thirty-five. 

4395.  I understand  they  got  no  valuation  of  the  trees, 
but  simply  put  their  own  value  upon  them? — There  was 
a sort  of  valuation  made  in  this  way : Mr.  Hamilton 
knew  the  trees  were  not  to  be  taken  from  me,  but  said 
to  me,  in  a casual  sort  of  way,  “I  will  just  send 
somebody  to  see  what  these  trees  might  be  worth.”  He 
put  me  off  my  guard,  for  I never  dreamed  the  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  altered,  and  then  he  told  me  that  was 
the  value,  and  that  I must  take  it.  I took  Judge 
Fitzgerald’s  opinion  upon  it,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
trees  were  as  much  mine  as  when  the  lease  had  ended. 

4396.  Now  the  third  farm,  Diamor,  which  you 
had  from  Mr.  Wade;  are  you  still  in  possession 
of  that  ? — I am. 

4397.  Do  you  hold  that  on  lease? — Yes;  one  old 
life. 

4398.  Have  you  improved  it  very  much? — Yes;  I 
laid  out  lots  of  money  on  it;  It  is  very  hilly  and  cost 
me  more  to  reclaim  than  any  land  I had.  I went  to 
the  landlord  and  asked  him  what  he  would  do  as  my 
lease  was  an  old  life,  &c.  I said  “You  cannot  be 
surprised  at  my  asking  you  the  question,  after  the 
treatment  I received  from  Lord  Darnley — he  has  not 
only  robbed  me,  but  has  destroyed  my  credit  and 
knocked  me  down.”  His  answer  was,  that  he  would 
put  my  life  in  place  of  that  in  the  lease,  but  I was  not 
to  till,  or  meadow,  and  not  to  look  for  compensation  for 
disturbance  or  improvements.  I was  paying  47 s.  4d. 
an  acre  for  the  land,  which  is  5s.  4 cl.  more  than  any 
one  in  the  townland. 

4399.  Did  he  propose  to  reduce  the  rent  or  to  give 
it  to  you  at  the  same  rent  ? — The  same.  He  offered 
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me  a lease  for  my  . own  life,  on  condition  that  I would 
not  till  a meadow,  and  that  I would  not  claim  any 
compensation. 

4400.  You  refused  those  terms  1—1  did.  The  land 
adjoining  it  was  set  at  41s.  6 d.,  whereas  I was  paying 
47s.  id.  . 

4401.  You  think  it  too  high  a rent  7-^1  do.  The 
land  next  it,  that  had  been  set  at  41s.  6 d.,  was  set  last 
whiter  for  35s.  per  acre,  and  had  been  thirty  years  in 
grass.  I could  show,  by  public  valuations,  that  it  was 
then  better  than  my  land. 

4402.  Now,  as  to  the  fourth  place,  Herbertstown, 
you  hold  that  in  perpetuity  1 — I do ; I hold  it  on  lease 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

4403.  How  many  acres  are  in  it  1 — 105  acres.  I 
am  paying  £92  6s.  2d.  for  it,  and  there  is  land  along- 
side of  it  that  was  let  since  at  12s.  6d.  per  acre. 

4404.  You  hold  it  on  lease — you  can’t  help  that? 
—No.  I merely  want  to  show  the  principle  that  runs 


through  the  matter.  This  man  served  me  with  a writ 
for  half  a year’s  rent,  due  last  May.  He  demanded  it 
the  day  it  was  due.  I showed  him  I had  always  paid 
the  rent  yearly  in  December.  His  answer  was,  “It 
is  a head  rent— you  must  pay.”  I replied,  “ What  do 
you  call  a head  rent?  When  that  laud  was  taken,  it 
was  taken  at  the  full  rent  of  the  day,  the  former  tenant 
having  been  broken.  The  property  was  improved  by 
my  father  and  brother,  who  drained  it,  under  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  by  systematic  cultivation,  building  offices 
and  labourers’  houses,  improved  the  value  of  it,  and 
because  they  did  that  you  call  it  a head  rent."  It  was 
all  no  use,  he  demanded  the  rent  the  day  it  was  due. 

4405.  Baron  Dowse. — I am  afraid  that  case  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  our  inquiry;  we  cannot  interfere 
with  a man  taking  proceedings  to  recover  his  rent  ? — . 
Perhaps  not,  sir ; I merely  wished  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  I have  been  treated  by  my  landlords. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  till  the  21st  instant.] 


Sept.  9,  1880. 

Mr.  Robert’ 
H.  Battcrsby. 


NINTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  21st  SEPTEMBER,  18S0. 

The  Commissioners  met  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Belfast,  at  12  o’Clock. 

Present:  The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Baron  Dowse,  The  O’Conor  Don  Arthur 
MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  d.l.,  and  William  Shaw,  m.p. 


Messrs.  S.  C.  M‘Elroy,  Thomas  M‘Eldarry,  Samuel  Black,  John  Megaw,  and  William  Stewart,  attended 
as  a Deputation. 


Mr.  Samuel  C.  M'Elroy  examined. 


4405a.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  the  represen- 
tative of  the  County  Antrim  Central  Tenants’  Bight 
Association  ? — Yes,  and  also  of  the  Route  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association. 

4406.  You  mention  here  that  you  represent  six 
local  associations  ? — Yes. 

4407.  It  seems  that  you  represent  Route,  Bally- 
mena, Ballyclare,  Crumlin,  Ballycastle  and  Lisburn  ? 


4408.  The  deputation  consists  of  yourself  and 
Thomas  M'Elderry,  President  of  the  Route  Association 
and  Chairman  of  the  Ballymoney  Board  of  Guardians ; 
Mr.  John  Megaw,  a tenant  farmer,  and  Mr.  William 
Stewart? — Yes.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a tenant  farmer,  too. 

4409.  Your  name  is  S.  C.  M'Elroy? — Yes,  that  is 
my  name. 

4410.  The  evidence  I believe  you  want  to  give  is 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  ? — Yes. 

4411.  I will  begin  by  asking  you  a leading  ques- 
tion. How  do  you  define  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
custom  ? — My  loi'd,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  define  the  Ulster  custom  in  my 
own  way  it  would,  I think,  be  more  satisfactory. 
It  may  take  a few  moments  time,  but  I crave  the 
indulgence  of  the  Commissioners.  At  the  Tenant- 
light  Conference,  held  in  Ballymoney,  in  April,  1870, 
a list  of  resolutions  was  submitted  by  the  late  Dr. 
Macknight,  the  editor  of  the  Londonderry  Standa/rd. 
We  regarded  Dr.  Macknight  as  the  father  of  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  movement,  and  anything  from 

.his  pen  was  entitled  to  and  received  the  fullest 
consideration.  That  being/  so,  perhaps,  my  lord, 
you  will  allow  me  to  read  a list  of  resolutions  that 
was  submitted  to  that  conference  bearing  on  the 
band  Bill  as  then  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  amendments  that  were  proposed  on 
the  Land  Bill.  The  first  resolution  was  as  follows  : — 


Ir  bEsoLvnn — That  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
w Majesty’s  Prime  Minister,  in  his  admirable  speech  de 
vered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  day  of  Feb 
ary  last,  stated  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Governmen 
o egalize  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom — as  the  people  o 
wl  ’ 1*  I!1lvorsally  understood  and  believed — in  the  sense  ii 
nch  tins  expression  has  been  commonly  employed  botl 
inm  i ' la.menc  nnd  throughout  the  province  of  Ulster 
xi  e that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  intend  to  legalizt 
prescriptive  usage  of  Ulster,  as  contradis- 
‘ imn  •!-  fro,m  a11  attempts  on  the  part  of  landlords  t< 
pan  or  ‘ destroy  ’ this  custom  upon  their  own  estate: 


by  means  of  enforced  usage  established  in  opposition  to  the 
authoritative  tradition  of  the  province.” 

The  second  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

.“  That  the  Ulster  clause  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  when 
printed,  did  not  correspond  with  public  expectation,  and 
the  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
put  on  the  Order  Book  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  amend- 
ment which,  if  carried,  would  have  rectified  the  previous 
error,  but  before  his  amendment  was  moved  the  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  change  the  words  ‘ Ulster  usage  ' into 
‘Ulster  usages,’  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  restrictions 
and  infringements  of  the  custom  that  had  been  established 
by  landlords  upon  their  estates,  as  acknowledged  in 
1 arliament  by  the  Chief  Secretary  himself.  That  since 
all  these  estate  regulations  are  invasions  of  tenant-rUbt 
property  which  never  belonged  to  Ulster  landlords,  it  appears 
to  this  conference  that  if  the  change  made  in  the  Ulster 
clause  shall  have  the  effect  publicly  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  its  enactment  in  this  form  will  be  contrary  to 
sound  policy,  to  public  justice,  and  to  the  constitutional 
sacredness  of  all  proprietary  rights,  whether  vested  in  land- 
lords or  in  tenants.” 

Tbe  third  resolution  is  to  this  effect : — 

“ That  the  Bill,  as  it  stands,  instead  of  legalizing  the 
ulster  custom  of  free  sale  by  an  outgoing  to  an  incoming 
tenant,  requires  the  former  to  serve  a compensation  notice 
upon  his  landlord,  bringing  landlord  and  tenant  at  once  into 
legal  collision,  necessitating  the  employment  of  attorneys, 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  functionaries,  thus  swal- 
lowing up  a large  amount  of  the  tenant’s  compensation 
money  in  unnecessary  law  expenses.  That  this  provision, 
instead  of  legalizing  the  old,  establishes  an  entirely  new 
custom  hitherto  unknown  in  Ulster,  and  one  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  conference,  is  likely  to  generate  fee  ings  of 
class  hostility  between  landlords  and  tenants.”  ° 

I think  I might  tell  the  Commissioners  here  that  the 
late  Dr.  Macknight,  in  drawing  up  these  resolutions, 
was  guided  by  a prophetic  spirit. 

4412.  You  think  that  in  his  prognostications  he  has 
been  verified  by  results  ? — Yes,  he  has  been  verified. 

I hope  I shall  not  take  up  too  much  time  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  there  are  three  other  resolutions 
that  I should  like  to  read. 

4413.  Baron  Dowse. — Better  read  them  out? — The 
fourth  resolution  is  this — 

“ That  the  legalization  of  the  Ulster  custom  necessarily 
implies  the  enactment  of  legal  remedies  for  all  wrongs  in 
violation  of  that  custom,  and  arbitrary  rack-renting°and 
compulsory  eviction  have  hitherto  been  the  main  instru- 
ments employed  by  landlords  for  confiscating  tenant-right 


Mr.  Samuel 
C.  M'Elroy. 
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Sept.  21,  1880.  interests  in  the  soil.  That  the  Land  Bill,  in  its  present 

shape,  affords  no  legal  remedy  against  these  standing  griev- 

Mr.  Samuel  ances ; and  that  byway  of  protection,  in  the  ease  of  tenants 
C.  M'Elroy.  holding  under  the  Ulster  custom,  when  increased  rents, 
tending  to  depreciate  the  value  of  tenant-right,  are  de- 
manded, every  such  tenant  ought  to  have  a right  of  appeal 
to  the  land  court  before  the  landlord  can  proceed  to  evict ; 
and  the  court  should  be  invested  with  a discretionary  power 
of  granting  or  withholding  an  eviction  decree,  according  to 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  case,  as  established  in 
evidence." 

My  lord,  I think  I will  only  read  one  of  the  other 
resolutions.  It  is  this — 

11  That  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  a combination  of 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  landlords  has  been  formed,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obstructing  and  defeating  the  Govern- 
ment Land  Bill,  and  every  other  measure  of  legislative 
justice  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland;  that  the  audacious  asser- 
tion of  this  Commission  is,  that  Irish  claims  must  be  decided 
neither  in  accordance  with  the  local  wants  of  Ireland.” 

The  history  of  these  resolutions  is  simply  this  : — 
At  that  conference  some  of  our  friends  thought  that 
the  resolutions  were  too  strong,  and  if  they  had 
been  unanimously  adopted,  it  was  imagined  that 
they  would  rather  hamper  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  passing  the  Land  Bill,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  ideas  of  these  judicious  friends — (and  I 
don’t  question  their  right) — this  list  was  not  adopted, 
and  more  moderate  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
the  point  of  them  was  to  this  effect — that  the 
Land  Bill  was  defective  in  some  particulars,  but 
these  particulars  were  not  specified  so  clearly  as 
Dr.  Macknight  did.  I will  submit  these  resolutions 
now,  showing  that  in  1870  Dr.  Macknight  and  other 
friends  in  the  north  did  see  the  weak  points  in  the 
Land  Bill,  and  pointed  them  out.  The  next  matter 
I wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission  is  with  re- 
ference to  two  resolutions  which  were  passed  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1870.  These  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Route  Tenants’  Defence  Association, 
and  embodied  in  an  amendment  to  the  first  clause  of 
the  Land  Bill  by  Mr.  William  Johnston,  then  M.P.  for 
Belfast.  I might  say  here,  to  clear  up  a misapprehen- 
sion with  some  persons  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Ulster  custom,  that  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  movement  were  not  altogether  right. 
They  thought  that  Mr.  Johnston’s  amendment  was 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Ulster  custom,  but  those  opinions  were  founded, 
not  on  knowledge,  but  on  ignorance,  for  Mr.  Johnston’s 
amendment  was  based  on  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s 
Bill  for  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  the  resolution  was  to 
this  effect : — 

1‘  That  the  first  clause  of  the  Government  Land  Bid, 
should  contain  the  following  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bill  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  1850: — That  a custom 
having  been  established  in  Ulster,  according  to  which  a right 
of  continued  occupation  is  enjoyed  by  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion, subject  to  the  payment  of  the  rent  to  which  the  pre- 
mises are  liable,  or  such  change  of  rent  as  shall  be  afterwards 
settled  from  time  to  time  by  fair  valuation,  with  a right  to 
sell  his  occupation  either  by  public  or  private  sale,  to  any 
solvent  tenant  to  whom  the  landlord  shall  not  make  reason- 
able objection ; and  that  such  tenant  shall  not  be  evicted  by 
the  landlord  without  being  permitted  to  sell  his  interest., 
and  also  being  paid  by  the  landlord  the  value  thereof,  as  if 
sold  to  a solvent  tenant ; and  that  such  custom  be  declared 
a legal  custom,  and  shall  be  uniformly  enforced  throughout 
the  province  of  Ulster.”  - 

We  were  in  favour  of  that  custom  being  embodied 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  of  1870,  and  we  regret  it  was 
not  passed. 

4414.  Was  that  from  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s 
Land  Bill  that  you  have  just  read? — It  is. 

4415.  Mr.  Shaw. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
read  it  again — slowly? — [Witness  read  the  clause.] 
Perhaps  I may  have  altered  the  phraseology  slightly, 
but  it  is  the  substance  of  Sharman  Crawford’s  Bill  of 
1850. 

4416.  Do  you  give  that  as  a definition  of  tenant- 
right  ? — I have  a further  definition  if  you  allow  me. 
In  1874  the  National  Land  Conference  was  held  in 


Belfast;  and  that  National  Land  Conference  was 
really  National  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

4417.  Chairman. — Was  it  in  consequence  of  any- 
thing that  took  place  in  regard  to  tenant-right  in  the 
meantime  that  led  to  that  meeting  in  1874? — It  was. 
The  Land  Bill  was  not  working  satisfactorily.  • 

4418.  In  case  of  eviction  the  compensation  given 
to  a tenant  for  land  improvement  is,  you  think  not 
sufficient? — No. 

4419.  Baron  Dowse. — As  I understand  the  Ulster 
tenant  does  not  want  to  be  turned  out? — They  do  not. 
The  importance  of  these  resolutions  consists  in  this 
that  they  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  National 
Land  Conference  held  in  1874. 

4420.  Where  was  it  held? — In  Belfast. 

4421.  Chairman.  —Could  you  say  what  bodies  were 
represented? — The  southern  tenant-right  Associa- 
tions were  largely  represented,  and  the  northern 
tenant  right  Associations,  and  the  conference  was 
also  largely  attended  by  Members  of  Parliament. 

4422.  Was  the  conference  largely  attended? — It  was 
the  most  successful  conference  ever  held  in  Ireland, 
taking  into  consideration  its  representative  character. 

4423.  Are  the  southern  associations  called  tenant- 
right  associations? — No ; they  are  called  farmers’ 
clubs,  1 think  generally.  In  connexion  with  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions  here  is  the  definition 
that  I submitted  to  the  Conference 

“ That  the  first  clause  of  the  Land  Act  haying  failed  to 
legalize  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  in  a uniform  manner 
throughout  the  whole  province,  according  to  which  custom 
the  tenant  enjoyed  the  right  of  continued  occupation,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a fair  rent,  with  a right  to  sell  his 
interest  to  any  solvent  tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  should 
not  make  any  reasonable  objection,  whether  the  holdings 
were  under  lease,  or  held  from  year  to  year,  tenants  on 
those  estates  where  such  rights  have  been  curtailed  have  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  legislature  for  framing 
a clause,  the  practical  operation  of  which  is  more  beneficial 
to  those  tenants  who  possessed  the  custom  in  all  its  vitality 
than  to  tenants  from  whom  it  had  been  either  wholly  or 
partially  taken  away.  That  from  the  proprietary  interest 
established  under  the  Plantation  grants,  these  conditions' 
become  inseparable  from  the  Ulster  custom  : — Firstly — A 
fairly  assessed  rent,  irrespective  of  the  tenant’s  improvements, 
and  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  thirty-one  years.  Secondly 
— Free  sale  in  recognition  of  the  tenant’s  good-will  and  in- 
vested capital.  Thirdly — Continued  occupation  so  long  as 
the  tenant  paid  the  rent,  and  otherwise  fulfilled  his  equitable 
obligations  to  the  landlord.’ 

That  is  the  definition  adopted  in  1874.  I need  not 
read  the  remainder  of  the  resolutions. 

4424.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  still  adhere  to  that?— 
Yes,  that  is  my  definition. 

4425.  Baron  Dowse. — If  a tenant  was  allowed, 
irrespective  of  the  Ulster  custom,  or  any  other  custom, 
the  privilege  of  holding  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  with  the 
power  of  free  sale,  giving  the  landlord  a reasonable 
veto  to  the  incoming  man  if  he  was  not  of  good 
character,  and  that  the  tenant  should  hold  the  land 
as  long  as  he  tilled  it  in  a husbandlike  manner  and 
paid  the  rent,  would  that  be  reasonable  ? — It  would  be 
reasonable  and  wise. 

4426.  Would  it  satisfy  the  tenants? — It  might  not 
satisfy  all  parties. 

4427.  Ought  it  to  satisfy  them? — It  would  give 
large  satisfaction,  or  general  satisfaction,  I think. 

Mr.  Samuel  Black. — My  lord,  if  the  tenants  had 
ownership  in  the  soil  they  would  be  raised  above  the 
position  in  which  they  are  at  present.  If  that  were 
so  I believe  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  introducing 
any  clause  against  subdivision,  for  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion would  soon  be  arrived  at  in  a far  better  way 
than  any  inquiry  could  work  it  out,  and  I believe  it 
would  be  injudicious  in  the  natural  system  of  lane 
occupation  in  this  country  to  put  any  measure  forward 
preventing  subdivision  or  subletting. 

4428.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  consider  that  tenant- 
right  gives  ownership  ? — Partial  ownership. 

4429.  And  you  think  that  would  secure  tenant- 
right? — I think  it  would  be  an  important  measure  tor 
the  removal  of  the  ills  of  land  occupation  in  Ireland 
and  that  is  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  upon  the 
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free  sale  of  land.  I think  that  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  these  obstructions  upon  the  free  sale  of 
land  has  arisen  all  the  ills  that  exist  connected  with 
the  land  question. 

4430.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  the  free  sale  of 
land  by  landlords? — By  every  person;  by  landlords 
and  owners  of  land. 

4431.  B}'  a custom  of  entail  ? — Entail,  and  primo- 
geniture, and  settlement. 

4432.  Mr.  M‘ Elroy. — I will  read  the  resolution  of 
the  Land  Conference  in  Dublin  in  1875.  I wish  to 
show  that  there  was  a unanimity  between  the  farmers’ 
clubs  of  the  south,  and  the  farmers’  clubs  in  the  north, 
with  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a conference  held  in 
Dublin  in  January,  1S75.  The  resolution  is : — 

“That  we  hereby,  as  the  foundation  of  our  proceedings, 
declare  our  continued  and  unaltered  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference  held 
in  Dublin,  on  the  18th  April,  1873,  and  that  held  at  Belfast 
on  the  20th  January,  1874.” 

I wish  to  show  identity  of  action  up  to  this  date,  but 
it  would  be  more  regular  for  me  to  give  the  resolutions 
of  1873. 

“ First — That  from  our  experience  and  observation  of  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  we  feel 
compelled  to  declare  that  it  has  failed  in  attaining  the 
objects  which  its  framers  proposed  to  accomplish.  It  has 
not  given  to  the  Irish  tenant  the  sense  of  security  in  his 
tenure,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and 
it  has  failed  to  redress  the  admitted  evils  of  our  land 
system.” 

The  seventh  resolution  is : — 

“ That  the  experience  of  the  failure  of  the  Land  Act  has 
confirmed  and  deepened  our  conviction  that  no  adequate 
remedy  can  be  devised  for  the  evils  of  the  Irish  system  of 
land  tenure,  which  will  not  give  to  every  Irish  tenant  the 
same  rights  as  those  which  the  Ulster  custom,  when 
observed  in  its  integrity  secures  to  the  tenantry  of  that 
province — that  is  the  right  to  continue  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  farm,  at  a fair  rent,  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  a valuation  from  which  the  value  of  the  tenant’s 
improvements  would  be  excluded,  with  the  power  to 
transmit  the  right  to  his  children,  or  to  sell  it  for  the  highest 
price  he  can  obtain,  and  that  we,  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
definition  of  Ulster  tenant-right  furnished  by  the  Dungannon 
Association,  viz. : — (a.)  That  tenant-right  is  not  a right  to 
compensation  for  disturbance  merely,  but  it  is  the  distinct 
right  of  the  tenant  to  remain,  in  occupation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  improvements  which  he  or  his  predecessors  have  made 
by  his  or  their  own  labour  or  industry,  and  at  his  or  their 
own  risk,  subject  to  his  paying  a fair  rent;  and  should  he 
desire  to  give  up  occupation  of  the  land,  his  right  to  sell  it 
to  the  highest  bidder,  who  may  be  a solvent  and  respectable 
man.  ( b .)  That  the  fair  rent  to  which  the  landlord  is 
entitled  in  accordance  with  the  Ulster  custom,  is  a rent  to 
be  adjusted  only  at  intervals,  and  looking  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ulster  leases  were  formerly  all  for  lengthened  periods, 
generally  sixty-one  years,  an  interval  of  thirty-one  years 
would  appear  to  be  the  minimum  term  which  would  now  do 
justice  to  all  parties,  (c.)  That  a fair  rent  always  excludes 
lrom  valuation  the  interests  and  improvements  of  the  tenant, 
whether  made,  purchased,  or  inherited.” 

I consider  that  an  important  point  of  the  resolutions. 
The  next  is : — 

“(el.)  That  these  claims  are  based  upon  the  ancient  and 
historic  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  under  which  at  the  close  of 
a lease,  the  rent  was  fairly  revalued,  and  the  occupier 
continued  in  occupation  for  another  lengthened  term, 
whilst  during  its  duration  he  was  allowed  freely  to  sell  his 
lease,  and  that  under  this  system,  both  landlord  and  tenant 
prospered,  and  the  northern  province  with  an  inferior  soil 
and  climate,  became  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  Ireland. 

1433.  Baron  Dowse. — I want  to  ask  you  a question 
on  this  subject  as  I had  frequent  discussions  my- 
self about  it.  Do  you  attribute  the  prosperity  of 
Ulster,  as  it  is  a prosperous  part  of  the  country,  to  the 
tenant-right  alone  ? — Not  alone. 

4434.  What  else  ? — There  is  the  linen  trade  in  some 
districts  of  Ulster,  but  not  throughout  Ulster  gener- 
ally. 

4435.  But  it  is  particularly  in  the  part  of  the  world 
ot  which  this  is  the  centre  ?— Yes. 


4436.  Do  you  attribute  the  prosperity  in  any  way 
to  the  thrift  of  the  tenantry  ? — Yes.  There  are  various 
causes  operating  in  favour  of  the  tenantry. 

4437.  You  consider  that  the  Ulster  custom  gives 
a sense  of  security?— Yes. 

4438.  And  this  security  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
prosperity  ? — Yes. 

4439.  Mr.  Shaw. — Resolutions  quite  similar  to 
those  you  have  read  were  adopted  in  Mallow? — Yes. 
We  approved  of  the  Mallow  resolutions  at  a meeting 
held  in  Ballymoney. 

4440.  There  is  a general  agreement  between  the 
farmers  in  the  south  and  those  in  the  north? — Well, 
not  altogether.  I think  there  is  a section  of  the 
farmers’  associations  in  the  south  of  Ireland  that 
hardly  agree  with  us  in  the  north.  Their  ideas,  I 
think,  are  more  advanced. 

4441.  Do  you  speak  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

4442.  Baron  Dowse. — They  have  more  heroic  ideas 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  than  you  have? — Yes.  The 
last  resolution  I will  trouble  you  with  was  passed  at 
a public  meeting  held  in  Ballymoney  on  January  23rd, 
1880,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  as  according  to  the  genuine  tenant-right  custom 
of  Ulster  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  holding  (unless  made  void  by  non-payment  of  rent), 
to  exemption,  by  virtue  of  his  invested  capital,  from  the  im- 
position of  a rack-rent,  and  to  sell  his  interest  to  a solvent 
purchaser  without  beinghampered  by  arbitrary  office  rules ; 
and  as  these  fundamental  elements  of  the  custom  are 
equitable  in  principle,  beneficial  where  allowed  to  operate, 
and  applicable  to  all  Ireland,  we  renew,  with  increased 
emphasis,  our  appeal  to  Parliament  to  confirm  them  by 
legislative  enactment,  so  as  to  ensure  to  every  farmer  in  the 
country  the  blessings  of  a firm  tenure ; protection  against  fre- 
quent and  unjust  claims  for  an  increase  of  rent,  and  legiti- 
mate freedom  in  the  disposal  of  his  property ; and  thus 
complete  the,  legislation  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1870.” 

The  next  resolution  is  to  this  effect : — 

“That  while  it  is  imperative  to  provide  for  the  well-being 
of  tenants  who  hold  by  ordinary  tenure,  we  desire  to  express 
our  belief  that  the  gradual  establishment  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship would  be  fraught  with  unspeakable  advantages 
to  the  country  and  the  State,  this  system  being  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  enable  the  agriculturists  whether  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  England  to  compete  with  foreign  producers, 
and  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  farming  class.  We 
therefore  urge  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  working  of 
Bright’s  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  and  the  granting  of 
facilities  to  landlords  to  give  perpetuity  leases  at  fair  rents.” 
Those  are  all  the  resolutions  that  I have  to  submit,  and 
I could  not  give  a better  definition  than  what  is  given 
is  those  resolutions.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me 
now  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  tenant-right  in  the 
noi-thern  district  of  county  Anti-iin.  I may  say  that 
I possess  special  facilities  for  giving  a coi'rect  idea  of 
the  value  of  tenant-right,  because  as  I happen  to  be  an 
auctioneer,  I am  vei-y  familiar  with  sales  of  tenant- 
right. 

4443.  Chairman. — Does  your  valuation  apply  to 
the  present  time,  or  befoi-e  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  ? — I am  submitting  a list  of  my  sales  of  tenant- 
right  since  1865,  giving  the  number  of  acres,  how  many 
yeai-s  purchase,  and  the  natui-e  of  the  tenancy,  whether 
by  lease  or  otherwise. 

4444.  Bai'on  Dowse. — That  should  be  a most 
interesting  doexxment  ? — T es,  it  is.  I was  very  anxious 
to  promote  this  inquiry.  I have  begun  at  the  time  I 
commenced  to  act  as  an  auctioneer. 

4445.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  all  these  lands  on 
the  same  propex-ty  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

4446.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  all  in  the  same  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  all  from  eight  to  ten  miles  round  Bally- 
money. 

(Mi-.  M ‘Elroy  then  read  the  following  list) : — 


[Sales  of  Farms. 

Y 


Sept.  21, 18S0. 

tlr  Samuel 
1 M‘ Elroy. 
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Mr.  S.  C.  M'Elbov's.  Sales  op  Farms. 


IS  G o. 

s at  £S  an  acre,  or  16  years  purchase,  . Lease. 
iSCQ.  . 

at  £4  an  acre,  or;  4 years  purchase,  . Lease, 
at  £S  an  acre,  or  15  years  purchase,  . Do. 
s at  £5  an  acre,  or  25  years  purchase,  ; Do. 


, 1867. 

at  £13  an  acre,  or  1G  years  purchase,  . Lease, 
at  £9  an  acre,  or  13  years  purchase  . Yearly  tenancy. 
i at  £10  an  acre,  or  26  years  purchase,  . • ' Do.  • 


108  acres  at  £4 
10  acres  at  £9  a 
10  acres  at"£6  a 


15  acres  at  £10 
11  acres  at  £16 
14  acres  at  £12 
30  acres  at  £13 


25  acres  at  £10  i 
14  acres  at  £15 
59  acres  at  £10 
20  acres  at  £10  , 
62  acres  at  £9  a: 


acre,  or  6 years  purchase, 
icre,  or  8 years  purchase, 
tCre;  017  years  purchase, 


’.  Yearly  tenancy! 
Do. 


1809. 

acre,  or  7 years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy, 
acre,  or  15  years  purchase,  . Do, 
acre,  or  35  years  "purchase,  . Lease, 
acre,  or  11  years  purchase,  . Do. 


1870. 


acre,  or  10  years  purchase,  . Lease. 

acre,  or  10  y4ars' purchase, ' . Do. 

acre,  or  14  .years  purchase,  , . Do. 

acre,,  or  11  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy., 

ere,  or  7 years  purchase,  . Do. 


mi- 
ls acres  at  £25  an  acre,  or  19  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 

30  acres  at  £13  an  acre,  or  11  years  purchase,  . Lease. 

21  acres  at  £9  an  acre,  or  10  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 
12  acres  at  £16  an  acre,  or  30  years  purchase,  . Lease. 

88  acres  at  £10  an  acre,  or  12  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 


..  ■ lg72  ■ • 

13'  acres  at  £12  an  acre,  or  15  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 

20  acres  at  £12  an  acre,  or  10  years  purchase,  . - Do. 

12  acres  at  £17  an  acre,  or  10  years  purchase,  . Do. 

69  acres  at  £9  an  acre,  or  9 years  pip-chase,  . Do. 

16  acres  at  £12  an  acre,  or  8 years  purchase,  . Do. 

13  acres  at  £11  an  acre,  or  8 years  purchase,  . Do.  ’ 

30  acres  at  £19  an  acre,  or  14  years  purchase,  . . Do. 

2G  acres  at  £9  an  acre,  or  1 1 years  purchase.  . Do. 

35  acres  at  £12  an  acre,  or  15  years  purchase,"  . Lease. 

1S73.. 

17  acres  at  £14  an  acre,  or  12  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 

20  acres  at  £10  an  acre,  or  10  years  purchase,  . Do. 

25  acres  at  £12  an  acre,  or  9 years  purchase,  ■ Lease. 

167  acres  at  £9  an  acre,  or  21  yeaW  purchase,  . Do". 

21  acres  at  £8  an  acre,  or- 4)  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 

29  acres  at  £14  an  acre,  or  15  years  purchase,  . Lease.  . . , 

7 acres  at  £12  an  acre,  or. 24.years  purchase,  . Do. 

1S74. 

22  acres  at  £11  an  acre,  or  10  years  purchase,  . Yearly  tenancy. 
33  acres. at  £19  an  acre,  or  18  years. purchase, , . Lease. 

31  acres  at.  £23  an  acre,  or  21  years  purchase,  . Do. 

IS  acres  tit  £25'aii  acre,  or  24  years  purchase,  . Do. 

22  acres  at  £5  an  acre,  or  5 years  purchase,1  . Yearly  tenancy. 


29 

acres  at  £9  an 

V 1875;  ' 

acre,  or  jt8"  years  purchase, 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

21 

acres  atvXO'an 

acre;  of  21  years  purchase," 

. " Do.  ‘ " 

•16 

acre,  or  -19' years  purchase1,' 

■3.0 

acres  at  £15  a 

acre,  or  10. years  purchase, 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

36 

cres  at  £12  a 

acre,  or  26  years  purchase, 

Do. 

acres  at  £13  a 

acre,  or  17  years  purchase, 

Do.  " 

65 

acres  at  £S  an 

acre,  or  8 years 'purchase,  • - 

. Do. 

40 

cres  at  £20  a 

i acre,  'or  l'S  years  purchase, 

. . Do.  • 

13 

acres  at £16. a 

i acre,  or  16. years  purchase. 

. Lease.,  . 

41 

acres  at  £8  an 

; " 1876.  • - 

acre,  or  16  years  purchase, 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

7a 

acre,  or  32  years  purchase,,, 

Do, 

Ik 

acres  at  £19  a 

acre,,  or  36,  years  purchase, 

. Lease.  . . 

29 

-cfeS  at'  £10  a 

1877. 

acre,  or  14  years  purchase," 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

l-cs  at  £1 1 an 

acre,  or  13  years  purchase, 

Do. 

id> 

cres  afc£S  an 

acre,  or.  1 1 years  purchase,  , 

, Do. 

20 

cres  at  £25  a 

acre,  or  3 1 years  purchase, 

Do. 

60 

cres  at  £15  a 

i acre,  or  12  years  purchase, 

35 

cres  at  £12  a 

n acre,  or  16  years  purchase, 

. Do. 

21 

acres  at  £14  a 

1878. 

acre,  or  IS  years  purchase. 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

acres  at  £23  a 

acre,  or"  35  years  purchase, 

41 

i acre,  or  24  years  purchase, 

. Do. 

20 

acres  at  £10 

i acre,  or  10  years  purchase, 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

acres  at  £7  ni 

acre,  or  10  years  purchase, 

Do. 

10 

acres  at  £18 

acre,  or  1 5 years  purchase, 

Do. 

34 

acres  at  £14 

acre,  or  20  years  purchase, 

30 

acres  at  £11  a 

i acre,  or  11  years  purchase, 

. Yearly  tenancy. 

3679.  . , 

5 years  purchase, 
years  purchase, 

ars  purchase, 
ars  purchase, 
purchase, 


or  20 
or  16  y€ 
or  1.6  yc 
-r  22  yea 
or  23  yc 


or  18  years. purchase, 
or  27  years  purchase, 
or  15  years  purchase, 
r 12  years  purchase, " 
or  10  years  purchase, 


’ lenanlyat^ni. 

. Tenancy,  at  will 
at  expiration 
r ot  old  lease. 

. Yearly,  tcnaucy. 

. Lease. 

. Do. 

. Yearly  tenancy. 


Total  Proceeds  o 


. Yearly  tenancy. 


1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

1572, 

1573, 

1874, 

1875, 

1876, 
i>  1877, 

1878, 

1S79, 

1880, 


Total, 


1,200  ’ 
1,060’ 
1,319 


3,742 

3,057 


£31,493 


(Mr.  M ‘Elroy  explainedtliaL  this  total  included  a 
few  sales.  The  exact  particulars  as  to  acreage  ho  had 
not  been’ able  to  obtain!) 

4447.  Baron  "DoivsEi— Eoir  what  length  6f  time  were 
the  leasesrtsualtj— Generallyforthirty-oiie  years,  or  lives. 

4448.  Mr.  Siiaw. — -Wereall  those  sold  by  public 
sale? — -The  vast  majority  of  them.  I had  charge  of 
the  sales,  and  sold  either  privately  or  by  public  auction. 

4449.  The  O’Conor  Don.: — There  was  no  limit  oh 
the  prices  ? — No. 

4450.  Mr;  Shaw. — There  were  no  Office’ rules  to  be 
observed?— No;- 

" 4451.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  was  that  land — seven 
acres  that  sold  for  £25  an  acre,  or  thirty-two  years’ 
purchase? — It  was  at  Roseyards,  three  miles  from 
Ballymoney. 

4452.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  situation 
of  the  place  ?— No. 

4453.  Mr:  Shaw.— Was  it  a townpark  ?— No,  it 
was  a farm.  It  was"’  particularly  good  land,  and  was 
what  is  called  in  the  country,  a desirable  holding. 

4454.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  the  fee-simple  of  it 
have  fetched  as  much  if  it  were  put  up? — It  would 
bring  more..  Where-  tenant-right  is  recognised  you 
will-  have  a prosperous  tenantry. 

4455.  Baron  Dowse.—  And  there  .will  be  well  secured 
rents  ? — 'Yes,  well  secured  rents.  1 My  experience  is  that 
the  fee-simple  will  sell  better  where ‘there  is  tenant-right. 
. 445  Op  Mb  : Shaw. — If  the- properties  were  put  up  in 
small  lots  they  would  bring  higher  money  ? — Yes. 

n 4457.  Could,  the  occupier  be  a bidder  1— Yes.  « 

4458. !  Mr;  M'Mdernj:* — % kaiow.of  "a  • easo  where  two 

farmers  bid  against  each  other  to  w considerably  larger 
extent 'than  usual.  " 

4459.  Miv  Shaw.— Did  they  want"  to1  add"  to  their 
farms?— Ytes. 

. 4460..  And  one  of  them  got  the  additional  land  ?— 
Yes. 

4461.  Mr.  Kavanagh  (to  Mr.  M‘ Elroy). —Do  yon 
mean  that  if  the  fee-simple  and  the  tenant-right  were 
put  up  for  sale  together-,  that  a person  would  give  sixty- 
four  years’  purchase  for  them?— The  question  is  peculiar, 
because  the  two  intei-ests  are  never  put  up  together. 

4462.  Ar-e  there  not  cases  where  farmers  would  not 
bid  ? — I remember  one  case,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
parallel.  The  landlord  had  bought  the  tenant-right  of 
a farm.  I sold  the  tenant-right  of  that  farm,  on  behalf 
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of -the  landlord,  and  I sold,  it  at  a very  high  rate  of  pur- 
chase—I believe  twenty  ox- twenty-four  years’  purchase. 
He  had  the  fee-simple  remaining  still,  and  it  would 
have  brought  its -own  price  ; the  tenant-light  brought 
its  own  price,  and,  if  the  fee-simple  -had  been  sold,  it 
would  have  brought  its  price  too. 

4463.  Baron  Dowse.  — Under  different  circum- 
stances the  fee-simple  might  bi-ing  a good  piice,  but' it 
does  not  follow  that  if  a man  has  a farm  in  fee,  he  would 
aet  the  two  prices  ? — No.  The  tenant-right  interest 
would  enhance  the  fee-simple. 

4464.  It  means  right  of  possession  ? — -Yes.  . 

Mr.  Black. — If  sold  separately  I think  they  would 
bring  a good  pi-ice.  I believe  if  we  had  free  sale  in  land, 
that  the  value  would  rise  very  much  in  the  market. 

4465.  Chairman.-^-Is  it  considered  that  tenant-right 
exists  at  the  end  of  a lease  ?— -Unquestionably.  I have 
sold  leases  within  a few  years  of  their  expiration,  and 
the  tenant-right  as  well. 

4466.  Is  that  a recognized  pi-inciple  by  landlords  as 
well  as  tenants  1 — Yes. 

4467.  Who  are  the  principal  lanclloi-ds  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Mr.  .Leslie,  of  Leslie  Hill;  Mx\  Rowan,  of 
Mount  Davis ; Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Stranocum ; Mr. 
O'Hara,  of  Harabi-ook ; Mr.  Moore,  of  Moorefort ; 
lord  Antrim  is  propi-ietor  of  Ballymoney.  He  owns 
the  townparks  to  which  I will  refer  by-and-by.  Mr. 

. Beers  and  Colonel  Magennis  ai-e  also  landlords. 

4468.  Mr.  Shaw.— The  London  companies  do  not 
hold  land  in  Anti-im  ? — No.  They  are  landloi-ds  in 
Derry,  but  most  of  the  landlords  in  Antrim  recognize 
the  Ulster  Tenant  Custom. 

4469.  Baron  Dowse; — -Where  you  do  not  mention 
leases  in  your  list,  are  they  yeai'ly  tenancies  ? — Yes. 
Thirty -five  years’  purchase  is  the  highest  price  given. 
The  sale  of  a tenancy-at-will  at  the  close  of  a lease  is  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  thing,  but  I have  sold  a 
tenancy-at-will  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  a 
lease. 

4470.  What  do  you  mean  by  tenant-at-will? — A 
yearly  tenant. 

4471.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  the  lancllox-d  object  to  his 
selling  ? — No. 

4472.  Is  the  man  now  in  occupation  ? — Yes. 

4473.  The  O’Oonor  Don. — Has  tliex-e  been  a xxew 
lease  ?— No. 

4474.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  thex-e  a new  letting?— 
There  was  to  the  incoming  tenant.  . 

4475.  Mi-.  Shaw. — The  landlord  has  accepted  him 
as  tenant?-- Yes. 

4476.  Then  the  old  tenant  has  no  x-ight? — No. 

4477.  It  is  a tenancy  now  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

4478.  Baron  Dowse. — In  point  of  law,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  only  I speak  on  this  subject,  at  the  end 
of  a lease,  if  the  landlord  has  received  no  rent,  tlxex-e 
is  no  estate  to  be  recognized  by  the  law  at  all  ? — Equity 
in  this  instance  did  recognize  the  estate,  although  the 
law  did  not  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Black. — We  consider  that  the  lease  is  only  an 
incident  of  the  custom,  because  in  a great  many  cases 
of  farms  thex-e  have  been  leases  and  tenancies-at-will 
from  time,  immemox-ial.  , 

44<  9.  Baron  Dowse. — You  claim  that'  when  a lease 
expires  the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  hold  on 
tj-  n ren*  as  “^e  continuous  occupant  ? — :(Mi\ 
m- Elroy). — Quite  so.  We  look  for  the, good-will  as 
tne  fundamental  principle  of  the  custom. 

4480.  Chairman. — Do.  you  find  that  the  average 
soiling  price  of  holdings  has  been  smaller  during  the 
Inst  ten  years?—  No,  not  smaller. 

, 481,  Or  even  diu-ing  the  latter  part  of  the  past  ten 
years  —No,  the  prices  ai-e  nothing  smallex-. . Tenant- 
ing it  has  increased  in  value  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

is  given  in  evidence  that  since  the  Devon  Commis- 
10V“ -1®^,  there  lias  been  an  increase  in  rents. 

■ . , U 1)0  y°u  think  that  the  hopes  entertained,  and 

ci  have  not  been  realized,  have  operated  on  tenants 
P ire  lasing? — No,  I think  not.  I have  only  sold  two 
Present  year.  I may  say  that  I have 
3 la  f *iacl  a number  of  farms  for  sale,  but  I could 


not  get  them- sold.-  The  total  -praceeds  of  the' sales 
since  1865  was  £31,493.  1 think  that  will  give  you 

an  adequate  idea  of  the  value of  tenant-right  in  our 
district ; -and  all  these  transactions were  conducted  by 
myself. 

448.3.  Mi-.  Sh-aw.— Have  you  moi-e  farms  for  sale 
now?— No,  I have  not.  I have  no' large  farms  for 
sale.  - Men  are  not.  disposed  to  put' them  in'  the  mar- 
ket as  there  is  not  proper  competition  at  present.  • 

4484.  Baron  DowsE. — Werethese  sales  made  under 
fi.  fas  that  is  sheriff’s  sales,  or  were  they  made  volun- 
tarily ? — I-  clon!t  think  I had  ' any  sale  under  a fi.  fa. 
I had  some  sales' under  what  is  called  local  pressure. . 

4485.  But  you  had  not  any  sheriff’s  sales  ? — -No. 

4486.  Mi-.  Shaw. — A good  many  were  changing 
occupations  ? — Yes. 

- 4487.-  Bai-on  Dowse. — -Would  you  say  that  since 
the  Land  Act  has  passed  the  land  has  produced  more  ? 
— Yes,  it  has. 

4488.  And  the  tenant  feels  an  additional  sense  of 
security? — Yes ; I have  no  doubt  of  that.  . 

4489-  You  doh’t  look  upon  the  Act  as  a failure  %r— 
No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Black. — It  has  done  more  for  Ulster  than  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ml Elroy. — Putting  on  one  side  the  amount 
of  rents  raised  on  account  of  the  misapprehension 
created  in  some  landlords’  minds  by  the  Land  Act, 
with  the  advantages  gained  by  the  tenant  on  the  other 
side,  through  compensation  in  the  Land  Court,  I 
believe  the  tenants  have  lost  moi-e  by  increased  rents 
than  they  have  gained  by  the  compensation  given  in 
the  Land  Court. 

4490.  Mi-.  'Shaw- — Does  that  apply  to  all  Ireland 
or  merely  to  Ulster? — I would  be  inclined  to  make  it 
confined  to  Ulstei-. 

4491.  Baron  Dowse. — You  confine  it  to  the  place 
you  ai-e  acquainted  with? — Yes. 

4492.  Chairman. — Had  the  farmers  experienced  bad 
times  in  late  years?— In  1868  there  were  bad  crops 
owing  to  the  draught. 

Mi-.  M‘ Elroy. — There  was  a local  cause.  In  1868 
there  was  an  uncei-tainty  in  the  public  mind  as.  to  the 
position  a tenant-right  prapex-ty  might  acquire  under 
the  Land  Bill.  Thex-e  was  a great  deal  of  uncertainty 
about  it.  In  1868  and, 1869  the  people  did  not  know 
or  could  not  see  the  position  that  tenant-right  property 
would  hold  under  the  Land  Bill. 

Mr.;  Black. — There  was  a special  uncertainty  inti’o- 
duced  after  the  passing  of  the.  Land  Act  in  the  case 
of  leasehold  tenaiit-i-ight ; because  various  conflicting 
decisions  had  been  given  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  That 
may  have  affected,  and  I have  no  doubt  did  affect,  the 
value  of  tenant-light  insome  districts  to  a certain  extent. 

4493.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  a man  is  a tenant 
from  year  to  year  in  a tenant-right  disti-ict,  and  if  a 
lease  is  made  to  him  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  ex- 
pii-ation  of  that  thii-ty-one  years  you  hold  that  lie  has 
not  lost  the  tenant-right  lie  had  antecedent  to  that 
pei-iod,? — Yes. 

4494.  And  that  he  is  just  in  the.  same  position  at 
the  expiration  of  the,  thirty-one  yeai-s? — -Yes;  and 
that  he  has  the  same  .tenant-right  that  his  neighbour 
has.  That  is  the  cust, pm. 

Mr.  Black.— I may  say  that  the . general  -impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  , people  of  .Ulster  with  regard  to 
some:  of  the  decisions,  of  the  judges  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  leasehold  tenant-right  is,  that  the  judges, 
although  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  have 
made  mistakes.  Judge  Barry  decided  ,in  M’Keovm  y. 
Bcauclerc,  tliat  there  was  no.  tenantri'ight  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a lease,  and  there,  was  110  decision  that 
did  more  injux-y  than  that  .one. , 

4495.  Mr.  Shaxv.— Was  that  on  a 'tenant-right, pro- 
perty?— Yes. 

4496.  (To  Mr.  M‘Elroy).— Is  not  the  price  affected 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case?— Yes;  by  yai-ioixs 
local  circumstances — the  equality  of  the  soil,,  fair  rent 
general  accommodation,  proximity  to  a market  town, 
and  reputation  of  landlord. 

Y 2 
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4497.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  hold,  if  the  dis- 
trict is  a tenant-right  district,  and  the  lease  is  made 
to  a man  in  that  district,  you  have  no  occasion  to  give 
instances  of  tenant-right  being  allowed  at  the  end  of 
leases  1 — No. 

4498.  The  district  being  a tenant-right  district  is 
sufficient  ? — Y es. 

4499.  That  is  a question  of  fact,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  legislation  following  upon  this  Commission,  what 
you  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  difficulties  removed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The 
Ulster  custom  had  been  violated,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  its  violation  that  we  were  obliged  to  bring 
forward  our  cause. 

4500.  Would  this  definition  be  sufficient  for  you — 
that  a man  in  possession  of  land  should  hold  it  as  con- 
tinuous occupant,  only  to  be  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  and  to  have  the  right  of  free  sale.  Would 
that  get  rid  of  all  your  difficulties  ? — Subject  to  a fair 
rent,  it  would  get  rid  of  our  chief  difficulties. 

4501.  The  O’Conor  Don. — We  must  all  recognize 
this  fact,  that  tenant-right  in  its  inception  was  a con- 
flict with  the  ordinary  law,  and  the  only  question  is, 
has  it  become  law  now  ? — Mr.  Black. — I might  remark 
this,  that  in  a year  like  that  through  which  we  ai-e 
passing,  a year  of  great  difficulty  for  the  cultivators  of 
the  land,  and  in  which  the  value  of  the  land  decreases, 
that  in  Ulster,  where  the  tenant-right  prevails,  the  first 
brunt,  so  to  speak,  of  the  difficulty  falls  not  upon  the 
landlord,  but  upon  the  fee-simple,  but  upon  the  tenant. 
The  tenant-right  declines  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
is  a guarantee  to  the  landlord  for  his  rent,  and  while 
the  fee-simple  remains  very  much  intact,  I don’t  say 
altogether  intact,  but  very  much,  the  value  of  the  ten- 
ant-right very  often  decreases  much,  indeed. 

4502.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  before  the  fee-simple  could  be  touched  at 
all  the  whole  tenant-right  may  be  destroyed? — Yes  ; 
very  often. 

4503.  Chairman. — The  tenant-right  is  the  benefi- 
cial interest  which  the  tenant  has  over  and  above  the 
fair  rent  of  the  land? — Yes ; and  the  value  of  his  im- 
provements. 

4504.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  have  more  sales 
in  a bad  or  a good  year? — Mr.  M‘ Elroy. — In  a good  year. 

4505.  Would  you  not  find  that  in  a bad  year  the 
tenant  got  into  difficulty,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  ? — 
But  we  cannot  sell  then.  I had  only  two  sales  in 
1880,  although  I had  the  usual  number  of  orders. 

4506.  What  occurs  in  a case  of  that  sort? — The 
parties  are  obliged  to  hold  on. 

4507.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  get  time  from  their  cre- 
ditors ? — They  do. 

450S.  Baron  Dowse. — And  the  landlord  won’t  press 
them  in  a good  tenant-right  district,  as  the  tenant- 
right  is  security  for  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

4509.  Chairman.— Would  the  tenant  in  that  case 
be  able  to  give  notice  to  quit  and  to  call  upon  the 
landlord  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  interest  ? — That 
is  not  usual.  Mr.  Black. — The  landlord  gives  him  the 
right  of  selling  his  interest,  and  when  he  does  that  he 
is  clear  of  all  claim. 

4510.  The  sales,  of  course,  which  you  conduct  must 
take  place  at  various  periods  of  the  tenancy.  Do  you 
find  much  difference  when  the  term  is  near  the  con- 
clusion and  when  there  is  a long  terra  ? — Mr.  M‘ Elroy. 
— No,  very  little . difference.  I have  sold  almost  as 
well  when  the  lease  was  near  its  conclusion.  The 
transaction  is  based  on  confidence  in  the  landlord. 

4511.  That  shows  the  strong  dependence  upon  the 
custom  ? — The  transaction  is  based  upon  the  custom. 

4512.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  usual  to  increase 
the  rent  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — It  is  usual. 

4513.  Baron  Dowse. — The  tenant  does  not  object 
to  the  increase  if  it  is  a fair  rent  ? — No. 

Mr.  Black. — That  is  a great  difficulty  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  rent 
question,  because  the  tenant  being  now  constituted 
partner  with  his  landlord,  he  says  he  ought  to  have 
a voice  in  determining  what  a fair  rent  is  ; he  says  that 


that  would  only  be  fair  and  just,  because  if  the  land- 
lord has  undisputed  powers  to  determine  the  rent,  the 
tenant-right  may  be  eaten  up  by  the  landlord  putting 
on  an  extra  rent,  and  diminishing  the  tenant-right 
value  of  the  farm. 

4514.  Chairman. — Do  the  landlords  in  the  district 
you  represent  do  anything  in  the  way  of  improvements 
themselves  on  the  holdings  that  are  under  tenant-right. 
Do  the  landlords  ever  advance  any  capital  1— Mr. 
31' Elroy. — I know  of  one  case  where  the  landlord 
advanced  £25  towards  the  improvement  of  the  houses, 
and  5 per  cent,  interest  was  charged,  and  that  was 
added  to  the  rent.  I explained  that  at  the  sale,  and 
the  farm  sold  very  well  and  the  public  seemed  to  be 
very  well  satisfied.  Mr.  Black. — I think  I remember 
one  case  on  Lord  O’Neill’s  property,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship  advanced  money  to  make  improvements,  and  he 
charged  either  4 or  5 per  cent,  on  it,  and  that  was 
added  to  the  rent. 

4515.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  the  landlord  does 
make  the  improvement,  if  he  adds  the  cost  to  the  rent 
he  is  fully  indemnified? — Mr.  Black — Quite  so. 

4516.  He  gets  a better  investment  for  his  money 
than  he  would  anywhere.  If  he  puts  it  in  the  funds 
he  would  only  get  some  3 per  cent.  ? — Mr.  M‘ Elroy.— 
Here  is  a farm  of  thirty-three  acres,  held  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  seven  years,  and  it  sold  for  £400. 

4517.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  rent  was  moderate  1— Yes. 

4518.  And  the  land  fairly  good  I suppose  ?— Yes, 
a light  sandy  loam. 

4519.  A tenant-right  property? — A tenant-right 
property. 

4520.  We  would  get  as  much  as  that  for  a farm 
in  the  south  of  the  same  kind  ? — When  giving  a list 
of  the  landlords  under  whom  tenants  are  entitled  to 
sell  I forgot  the  Londonderry  family.  It  has  always 
realised  a very  high  figure  there,  and  there  is  no 
family  under  whom  the  tenantry  are  more  contented 
than  under  the  Londonderry  family. 

4521.  Baron  Dowse. — And.  I always  understood 
that  that  extended  to  the  Downshire  estates  too?— To 
the  Downshire  too. 

4522.  They  have  been  very  liberal  ? — (Mr.  Black). 
— Very  much  evil  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
raising  of  rents  at  the  change  of  tenancies.  I believe 
in  some  measure  it  extended  to  the  Downshire  pro- 
perty. I have  heard  tenants  again  and  again  com- 
plain of  what  they  called,  whether  in  fact  or  not,  the 
unjustifiable  rise  of  rent  at  the  change  of  tenancies  on 
the  Downshire  estate.  The  same  principle  holds 
good  over  the  greater  number  of  properties  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  creates  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling. 

4523.  The  Chairman. — And  do  you  say  that  was 
not  part  of  the  original  custom? — (Mr.  Black). — We 
say  the  tenant  has  a right  to  hold  his  property  at  a 
fair  rent,  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time ; then 
what  we  have  to  consider  is  how  the  rent  is  to  be 
fairly  determined,  how  a fair  rent  is  to  be  obtained. 

4524.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — And  what  mode  would 
you  suggest,  because  that  seems  to  be  the  crucial  test 
of  the  whole  thing  ?— (Mr.  Black).— I agree  with  you, 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  to  have  it  solved  is  tins — that  the  tenant 
should  appoint  one  man  and  the  landlord  another, 
and  that  these  two,  before  they  came  to  consider  the 
question  of  rent,  should  appoint  an  umpire,  and  then 
go  to  the  arbitration  of  what  a fair  rent  might  to  be, 
and  giving  the  right  of  appeal — that,  if  either  the 
one  party  or  the  other  felt  they  had  not  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  arbitration,  they  had  the  right  o 
appeal  to  the  Land  Court. 

4525.  Chairman.— We  are  told  by  some  witnesses 
that  in  arbitrations  of  that  description  there  shouia 
be  an  independent  umpire,  it  has  been  mentions 
very  often,  one  appointed  by  the  Government? 
Black). — My  lord,  that  is  just  a question  lor  con- 
sideration. In  my  neighbourhood  the  feeling  is  >a 
the  landlord  should  appoint  one  man  and  the  tenan 
another,  and  that  there  should  be  an  umpire. 

4526.  The  common  form  of  arbitration f— (iUI- 
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J [‘Elroy). — But  that  the  common  form  of  arbitration 
should  be  made  compulsory. 

4527.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  not  possible  that  in  a 
<n-eat  variety  of  cases  this  would  cover  the  country 
with  litigation  ; while  in  a great  number  of  cases  there 
would  be  no  movement  either  to  raise  rent  or  lower 
it  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ? — (Mr.  Black). — I do ; 
but  even  if  it  increased  the  litigation  that  litigation 
would  be  much  less  hardship  than  that  which  exists. 

4528.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a great  number  of 

cases  there  would  be  nothing  to  discuss  at  all  ? — (Mr. 
M‘ Elroy). — I want  all  these  disputes  settled  amicably. 
I believe  this  matter  of  rent  is  not  a proper  matter 
for  the  ordinary  Civil  Court  to  consider  at  all, 
and  I would  like  to  see  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  placed  on  such  a basis  that  there  would  be 
no  recourse  to  the  ordinary  law  Court.  And  if  you 
make  ordinary  arbitration  compulsory 

4529.  It  would  meet  the  very  case  suggested.  I 
can  understand  a person  appointing  A and  another 
appointing  B,  but  if  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
umpire? — I would  call  in  the  Government  arbitrator. 

4530.  Mr.  Kavanagxi. — The  county  court  ? — No. 

4531.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  have  a skilled  man? 
— Fes.  The  last  Land  Act  provided  for  a state  of 
conflict  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I say  the  new 
Land  Bill  should  provide  for  a state  of  amity,  and  to 
establish  that  state  of  amity,  I believe  compulsory 
arbitration  is  one  of  the  best  modes. 

4532.  Baron  Dowse.  — If  you  make  people  be 
friends,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  I fear  that  would 
be  called  Irish  amity  ? — Mr.  M'-Elderry. — I have  never 
been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  with  regard  to  rent — but 
I have  with  regard  to  compensation,  and  I found  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  third  man. 

4533.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  was  party  to  it  as 
well  as  the  tenant? — Yes. 

4534.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — In  that  case  it  was 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  and  either  party  could  with- 
draw from  it? — Not  after  they  agreed  to  it. 

4535.  In  your  case,  Mr-.  M'Elroy,  it  would  be  com- 
pulsory ? — It  would. 

4536.  Would  that  not  raise  a difficulty  as  to  the 
third  party.  If  he  agrees  to  this  arbitration  and  does 
not  agree  to  the  selection  of  the  third  party,  the  arbi- 
tration will  fall  through,  and  each  party  has  a certain 
feeling  upon  his  own  mind  to  be  reasonable,  but  if 
compulsory,  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  might  stand 
out  and  say,  “ We  won’t  agree  upon  this.” 

4537.  Baron  Dowse. — I understand  Mr.  M'Elroy’s 
plan  to  be  this : — Unless  there  is  something  to  be 
decided,  the  question  of  arbitration  does  not  arise  at 
all.  If  the  parties  are  willing  to  go  on  at  the  rent 
asked  for,  the  question  does  not  arise,  but  if  the  land- 
lord says,  “ I want  more,”  and  if  the  tenant  agrees 
well  and  good  ; if  the  tenant  says,  “ I want  a reduc- 
tion, ’ and  the  landlord  agrees,  well  and  good,  but  if 
the  tenant  wants  to  pay  less  than  the  landlord  will 
accept,  you  would  have  each  to  appoint  a person  as 
valuator,  and  with  them  an  umpire,  and  if  they  agree, 
to  the  umpire,  their  decision  should  be  final,  but  if 
they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  umpire,  there  would  arise 
a case  for  the  Government  man  to  come  in  ? — (Mr. 
U‘ Elroy) — That  is  my  scheme. 

4538.  There  are  some  landlords  in  Ireland  who 
would  not  appoint  an  umpire.  There  is  a question 
I want  to  ask,  would  you  in  any  measure  lay  down 
a principle  by  which  rent  should  be  valued? — I would 
take  up  in  the  first  instance  the  Government  valuation. 
(Mr.  Black) — With  regard  to  this  question  of  rent,  I 
see  that  Mr.  La  Touche,  in  a letter  published  in  the 
freeman's  Journal,  makes  objection  to  the  Ulster 
Tenant-Right  Custom  being  unsuited  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  indeed  generally  to  the  Ulster  custom, 
on  this  ground,  that  where  the  landlord  has  let  his 
ground  at  a low  rent,  the  tenant-right  sells  all  the 
higher,  and  that  what  the  tenant  gets  for  his  farm, 
over  and  above  what  he  would  get  if  the  rent 
were  higher,  is  the  landlord’s  property,  and  that 
should  not  be  so  sold  by  the  tenant.  I think  this 


suggestion  of  the  arbitration  of  the  rent  would  entirely  Sept.  2i,  isso. 
do  away  with  that  objection,  because  when  the  rent  is  Mr  g^ie[ 
arbitrated  it  could  not  be  held  in  those  circumstances  c.  it ‘Elroy, 
that  the  rent  was  less  than  fair. 

4539.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Does  not  Mr.  La  Touche 
give  the  landlord  the  right  of  letting  a farm  to  a 
friend.  Then  you  would  not  prevent  him  letting  a 
farm  to  a friend  at  less  than  its  value  ? — If  you  make 
a present  to  a friend,  the  friend  has  every  right  to 
enjoy  that  present. 

4540.  Mr.  LaTouche  says  what  he  did  was  this  : he 
let  the  farm  at  a low  rent  to  a friend  intending  that 
he  should  enjoy  it  at  the  low  rent  as  long  as  he  chose 
to  occupy  it  himself,  but  not  to  give  him  permission 
to  sell  it  to  another  person? — That  may  have  been  so; 
but  there  should,  I think,  have  been  a clear  under- 
standing come  to.  He  should  have  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  mistake  when  giving  it  to  Iris  friend. 

4541.  Baron  Dowse. — The  answer  I gave  Mr. 

LaTouche  when  he  stated  that  in  his  evidence  was, 
that  if  that  was  what  he  intended  he  should  have 
made  terms  with  his  tenant  when  he  let  the  farm  to 
him? — Mr.  M‘ Elroy. — Certainly.  I wish  now  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  a few  cases  that 
occuri-ed  in  my  district,  and  the  first  on  my  list  is 
the  case  of  Mrs.  M'Peake.  This  was  the  first  case 
that  occurred  in  our  district  after  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act.  Mrs.  M'Peake  held  two  farms  near 
Ballycastle,  under  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart.  She  sold 
the  farms  by  public  auction  to  a respectable  solvent 
purchaser  without  the  permission  of  the  landlord, 
and  he  refused  to  accept  the  purchaser  as  tenant. 

An  action  was  brought  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  sell  her  property  under  the  Ulster  custom. 

The  farms  were  sold  at  £540,  and  this  sum  Mrs. 

M ‘Peake  claimed  from  the  landlord. 

4542.  Mr.  Shaw. — Had  she  a lease? — No;  she 
was  a tenant-at-will.  Mr.  Otway  held  that  the  cus- 
tom to  sell  by  private  sale  existed  on  the  estate; 
but  not  the  custom  of  sale  by  auction.  He  said  if 
he  was  allowing  the  claim  he  woidd  give  £252,  not 
£540.  The  farms  sold  at  £540,  but  Mr.  Otway 
said  he  would  give  only  £252.  The  claim  was  dis- 
missed on  two  grounds — that  auction  was  contrary  to 
the  custom  on  the  estate,  and  that  no  notice  to  quit 
had  been  served  by  the  landlord.  I was  present  and 
heard  one  of  the  old  men  examined  for  Mrs.  M'Peake 
explain  that  the  reason  there  were  no  auctions  on  the 
estate  in  old  times  was  because  auctioneering  was 
not  so  profitable  then  as  now,  and  there  were  no  auc- 
tioneers in  the  country ; that  the  way  they  settled 
these  matters  then  was  by  putting  the  paper  on  the 
table  and  each  man  putting  down  his  name. 

4543.  Baron  Dowse. — In  that  case  was  the  land- 
loi'd  allowed  a veto  upon  the  pui-chaser  ? — He  woxxld 
ixot  accept  the  jxurchaser. 

4544.  Chairman. — Was  this  case  in  the  Land 
Court  for  compensation?- — Yes;  a case  for  compen- 
sation. 

4545.  Baron  Dowse. — As  thex-e  was  no  notice 
to  quit,  thex’e  was  no  case  under  the  Laxxd  Act. 

(Mr.  Black) — We  want  the  right  of  free  sale  when 
the  tenant  considers  it  necessary.  The  right  of 
free  sale  was  there  withheld;  as  no  notice  to 
quit  had  been  given,  the  Land  Act  did  not  apply. 

Mr.  M‘Elroy. — Here  is  another  case,  that  of  Robert 
Crawford,  of  Mxxllaghduff.  In  1872  I offered  for  sale 
by  axxction  a farm  at  Mullaghduff,  near  Ax-moy, 
consisting  of  99  acres,  at  £70  rent,  held  under 
Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery.  The  agent's  clerk  at- 
tended at  the  sale  and  objected  to  an  auction  of  the 
fairn.  I consented  to  abide  by  whatever  usage  pre- 
vailed  on  the  estate,  and  invited  intending  purchasers 
inside  the  house  to  give  their  private  proposals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  alleged  custom  of  the  estate.  The 
fairn  was  sold  to  a Mr-.  Dinsmore  at  £712,  but  the 
agent  refused  to  accept  him  as  tenant,  although  he  was 
highly  x-espectable  and  solvent,  having  made  a consi- 
derable amount  of  money  in  Australia.  In  the  spring 
of  1S79  the  farm  was  again  advertised  for  sale,  this 
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time  by  private  sale.  Only  one  or  two  persons  were 
present,  and  no  bid  was  offered.  After  wards  the1  ’ 

farm  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  for  £400,  the  • 
tenant  having  lost  £312  by  the  agent’s-  objection  to 
the  purchaser  in  1872.  Mr.  Wilson’s  offer  was  consi- 
dered handsome  on  his  part,  taking  into  account  the 
difficulty  of  selling  farms  last  year: 

4546.  Baron-  Dowse.— Would  you  not-  give  the 
landlord  a reasonable  veto  upbn  the  purchaser  T^MGst® 
unquestionably.  i:> 

4546a.  And  suppose1  the  landlord  differed  from  the 
other  party-,  wh om  would  you  appoint  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion ; the  Land  Court  I suppose  7— That  is  a matter  for 
consideration. 

: 4547.  I am  on  the- question  as  to  the  landlords  ob- 
jection to- the  purchaser.  Would  you  give  the  landlord 
a reasonable  objection,  supposing  the  man  was  a -bad 
character,  and  that  there  were  various  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting, that  he  had,  for  instance,  ruined  or  worked  out 
a-  farm  in  another  place,  and  supposing  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  tribunal  you  would 
select,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  Land  Judge 
deciding?— I suppose  there  would  be  no  objection. 

: Mr.  Black. — I think  the  Laud  Judge  would  be  the 
best  tribunal. 

4547a.  Chairman.  -Supposing  the  landlord  wished 
to  take  it  up,  how  would  you  regulate  the  price  ? — I 
believe  the  landlord  should  give  the  market  value.  I 
believe,  in  this  case,  the  man  having  been  offered  £71 2 
in  1872,  that  the  landlord  should  have  given  the 
tenant  £7 1 2.  Mr  Black.^— But  in  this  case  the  tenant 
wanted  to  sell;  and  the  landlord,  not  having  disturbed 
him,  I believe  the  Court  held  that  no  claim  could  be 
niade  against  the  landlord.  Mr.  J 1‘Eldevy. — I know 
that  man,  Dinsmore,  very  well,  and  there  was  no 
shadow  of  reason  why  he  should  not  be  taken  as  tenant. 

4548.  Baron-  Dowse.— But  do  you  think  Dins- 
more’s  price  was  an  excessive  one? — I do  not.  J had 
about  half  a dozen  competitors  at  the  sale.  This 
man,  Crawford-,  was  an  old  man,  and  he  was  anxious 


demanded;  £66- -9s.  4cL:;>  -rent  offered,  £43  13s.  .]£ 
rent  agreed  upon,  £55  Is.  2d.  A.  Rankin,  rent . 
demanded,  £84  16s.'2cL;  .rent  offered,  £44  8s.,10d.  ■ 
rent  agreed  uponp£54  T2s;-  6 ds.  H.  Rankin,,  vent 
demanded,  £S0->Ss.  8«L;  rent  offered, ;£5 3 8s.  lid.; 
rent  .agreed  upon,- £66  16s.  3d.  ■■■  S;  A.  Dunlop,  rent 
demanded,  £235  6s.  .6 d.  ; • rent  offered,  £163  12s.  6 d.;, 
rent  agreed  upon;  £19  8 19s;  id.  H.  Reid,  rent,  de- 
manded; £1-L2  8s.  ; rent  offered,  £77  Os.-  id.;  rent; 
agreed  upon,- £94 -14s;  2d.  The.  Government  valuation 
of  that- last  farm  was.  £43  15s.  . Now.  the  tenants., 
agreed-  -to  these  high  rents  > rather  tli  an  he  evicted  from, 
theta-holdings.-  -They  apprehended,  that  the  decision; 
on  the -leasehold  point  would  be:  against  them,  and 
they-  agreed  to  pay -those. enormous  rents  rather  than, 
leave  their  farms.  I was  speaking  to  one  of  them, 
lately;  as -to  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  he  told  me. 
that  for  a short  time  lie  got  on  fairly  under  this  rent, 
but  that  since  1875  he  went  further  and  further  to 
the  bad-,  and  were  it  not  for  the  sale  of  milk  , and 
butter  in  Portrusli,  they  could  not  hold  their  farms  at. 
all  as  agricultural  holdings.  Mr.  Holmes  attended  in 
court  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  and  Mr.  M‘Laughlin 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  a matter  of 
arrangement  between  them  and  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  came  into  court  and  announced  this  arrange- 
ment which  the  tenants  had  agreed  to. 

4552.  Chairman. — We  had  witnesses  in  Dublin 
who  objected  to  arbitrators,  because  they  always  split 
the  difference  ? — This  was  not  a case  of  splitting  the 
difference  -;  the  rent  agreed  to  did  not  represent  split- 
ting the  difference  between  the  old  rent  and  a rack  rent. 

■ 4553.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  not  a very  dear  rent 
for  land  in  that  neighbourhood  1— It  is  a rack-rent. 

Mr.  Black. — It  altogether  arises  out  of  the  adverse 
decisions  on  the  question  of  leasehold  tenant-right. 

4554.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  do  you  think  the 
tenant-right  of  these  holdings  would  sell  for?— Hr. 
M‘ Elroy. — At  present? 

4555.  Yes  ? — You  could  not  get  any  tiring.-  for  them 


to  get  rid  of  the  farm  and  retire,  and  yet  that  man  was  at  present. 

obliged  to  hold  it  at  a personal  loss  in  every  respect.  4556.  That  is  the  case  which  illustrates  wliat  yon- 
He  had  become  unfit  to  manage  the  farm,  and  lost  this  have  said  that  the  increase  of  rent  has  done  away  with 
£312.  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

4549.  Did  the  landlord  give  any  reason  for  objecting  4557.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  anything  as 

to  Dinsmore? — The  agent  said  there  was  an  under-  to  what  was  paid  for  the  tenant-right  before  they  got 
standing  that  Crawford  should  spend  £100  in  the  them? — No,  I think  there  is  one  of  these  ^ farms, 
improvement  of  the  buildings.  I may  say  that  Crawford  sold.  There  is  the  case  of  J ohn  Adams,  who  held  a 
denied  such  an  understanding.  farm  consisting  of  about  thirty-seven  acres,  at  the  yearly 

4550.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  point  raised  publicly?  rent  of  £17  16s.  9 d.,  at  Ballywillan,  near  Portrusn. 

—No ; it  was  told  to  me  by  Crawford  himself.  4558.  Baron  Dowse.— He  held  it  under  lease?— Yes. 

4551.  Bai-on  Dowse.— Do  you  consider  that  a viola-  4559.  For  what  time? — For  thirty-one  years.  Mr. 

tion  of  the  -Ulster  custom?— Most  certainly.  And  as  Adams  recently  purchased  a larger  holding  m county 

the  law  then  stood  and  now  stands,  a violation  for  Derry.  I will  read  you  notes  of  the  case : “Mr.  John 

which  no  redress  could  be  obtained,  because  the  tenant  Adams  occupied  a farm  consisting  of  about  37  acres, 

could  get  nothing.  The  landlord  did  not  put  him  out,  at  the  yearly-  rent  of  £17  16s.  9cZ.,  at  Ballywillan, 

and  the  landlord  therefore  need  not  pay'  him  anything,  near  Portrusli.  Plis  grandfather  obtained  si  leasemi 

[ regret  I have  to  refer  to  the  Chairman  of  county  1791,  from  the  then  owners,  the  Messrs.  Bristow, .for 

Antrim  as  I do  in  some  of  these  cases.  I believe  lie  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives,  and  the  present  sur- 

is  an  upright  judge,  but  Ills  idea  on  land  matters -is  viving  life  is  John  Cromie,  Esq.,  Cromore.  The  lease 

not  such  as  is  -held  by  many  of  the  farmers.  Person-  is  a good  Ulster  Custom  lease,  and  contains  no  clause 
ally;- 1 have  the  highest  opinion  of-  Mr.;  Otway.-  The  against  the  tenant  exercising  his  right- of  sale.  fhe. 
next  eases  to  -which  I will  refer  are-  Cases  of  increased'  property'  is  an  admirable -illustration  of  the  encourage-- 
rent,  and  they  are  known  in  our  district  as  ■“  the  Bally-  ment  which  such  leases  gave  to  the  tenant  to  i»»  ® 
wi-llan  cases.”  The  leases  of  Jive  tenants'  on -the- pro--  permanent  improvements,  these  having  been  enec  ei 
perty-  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Lawrence;  at  Ballywillan,  hear1  upon-  it  with -skill  'and  industry.  Mr.  Adams  recen  y 
Boi-trush;  expired  in  1874  or -1S75;  and- iv  dispute  purchased- a larger  holding  in  county  Derry,  an  ® 

arose  about  the  new  rent — as  to  what  the- -new  rent  accordingly  offered  the  Ballywillan  farm  for  sa  e y 

should  be.  They  - were  as  follows : — J.  Dunlop, - 24a.  public  auction.  -The  present  landlord,  W.  G.  Lawrence,-; 
2r.  - 6p.  ; Government  valuation,  £29  5s. ; value  -of  Esq.,- believing  that  the  Ulster  Custom  does  not  exis 
houses,  £4 ; total,  £33  5s.  A.  Rankin,  23.-V; ; -Govern- ; on ; the  estate,  served  a notice  on  Mr.  Ac.ams; 
ment  valuation-,:  £28  10s; ; value  of  Ilduses;1 £2  10s. ; principal  portion  of  which  is  as  follows  ‘ .'!%  i 

total,  £31.  PI.  Rankin,  25a.  1r;  2Sp.  j- Government  notice  that 'the  said  farm  is  held  by  the  sau  oi 
valuation,  £33,  value  of  houses,  £3  ; total,  £36.-:  .&  Adams,  for  tlie  life  of  John-Cromie,  of  Cromore,  -usg., 
A.  Dunlop,  8lA.  1r.  ; Government  valuation;  £9 2 5s. ; now  aged  S7  years  or  thereabouts, _ being  the  as  ® 
value  of  houses,  £6  5s.;  total  £98  10s.  H.  Reid, ; viving  life  in  the  lease  of  the  said  farm,- datea._ 
39-A.  Or.  op.  ; Government  valuation,  £40  ; value  of  April,  1791,  or  thereabouts,  by  which  the  sau  . - 
houses,  £3  15s. ; total,  £43  15s.  Now  I will  give  was  demised  for  the  three  lives  therein  named  an 
you  tlie  rent  demanded,  the  rent  offered,  and- the  rent  survivor  of  them,  or  thirty-one  years, twlncli  s 
agreed  upon  before  Mr.  Otway.  J.  Dunlop;  rent  longest  continue,  and  for  no  other  estate  or.  m 
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whatever.  . And  I,  William  Gregory  Lawrence,  of 
Coleraine,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  in  whom  all 
the  estate  and  reversion  of  the  lessors  expectant  upon 
the  expiration  or  termination  of  the  lease  is  now  vested, 
do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  concerned,  that  the  said 
form  is  not  subject  to  any  Ulster  Custom  or  usage 
whatsoever,  and  none  such  will  be  recognized  at  the 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  said  lease.  And  I 
-warn  all  intending  purchasers  that  the  purchaser  of 
said  farm  will  be  entitled  to  no  estate  or  interest 
thereon,  or  lien  thereon,  save  only  the  unexpired  residue 
of  the  said  lease,  which  is  all  that  the  said  John  Adams 
is  now  entitled  to.  And  that  at  the  expiration  or  termi- 
. nation  of  said  lease  I shall  take  such  proceedings  as  I 
■ may  be  advised,  without  in  any  way  regarding  or  re- 
cognizing any  alleged  custom  or  usage  to  which  the  said 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  alleged  to  be  sub- 
ject, or  any  right  or  interest  whatsoever  in  the  purchase 
at  this  sale  after  the  expiration  or  termination  of  said 
lease.’”  That  was  the  notice.  Besides  that  notice  being 
served  Mr.  Lawrence  sent  his  bailiff  to  read  it  to  the 
-parties  at  the  sale. 

4560.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  the  property  sold? — 
Not  that  day.  The  highest  bid  was  £500,  but  Mr, 
Adams  did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  it.  However, 
he  afterwards  accepted  the '£500.  It  was  afterwards 

, : purchased  by  one  of  those  tenants,  Mr.  S.  A.  Dunlop. 

4561.  And  was  the  ejectment  broughtat  the  ter- 
, mination  of  that  lease.  When  Cromie  died  was  the 
. ejectment  brought  ?— Yes. 

4562.  Was  it  not  on  the  expiration  of  that  lease 
that  the  ejectment  was  brought? — Unquestionably. 

4563.  And  the  land  claim  was  then  made  by  the 
.tenant  under  the  Ulster  Custom? — Yes. 

4564.  There  was  an  ejectment,  perhaps,  brought  at 
the  expiration  of  that  lease,  relying  on  the  title  ending 
"'ith  Cromie’s  life,  and  the  tenant  put  in  a claim  under 
the  Ulster  Custom  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  but, 
recognizing  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  establishing 

- the  custom,  entered  into  this  compromise  with  the 
consent  of  his  counsel  ?— Yes.  That  was  a case  cf 
1 rack-renting, 

4563a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  the  tenant-right  in 
the  holding  had  been  sold  four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
.he  agreed  to  the  increase  of  rent,  would  it  be  worth 
nothing  at  that  time?  — Very  little;  not  very  • 
much. 

4564a.  Would  it  have  been  worth  what  he  paid  for 
it  before? — No. 

4565.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  any  other  cases 
which  you  wish  to  mention  to  us  ? — There  is  a case  of 
inadequate  compensation  in  the  Land  Court.  The  Rev. 

held  a farm,  consisting  of  fifty-nine  acres,  at 
£68  rent,  under  Mi-.  S.  Allen,  Knockanboy,  Dervook, 
Mr.  Allen  sent  a valuator  to  value  the  farm  in  1875, 
and  the  valuation  was  £94  12s.  6d.  This  rent  Mr. 
Meld  offered  to  pay,  but  the  landlord  demanded  £100. 
■fum  ^an  leave  ^le  P^ace  Mr.  Field  agreed  to  pay 
- £100,  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  Mr.  Allen 
•■•proceeded  to  eject  him.  The  case  was  heard  at  Bally- 
mena Land  Sessions,  in  October,  1S.76,  and  competent 
witnesses  deposed  that  the  farm  was  • worth  from 
£1,000  to. £1,500.  Mr.  Otway  awarded  £885.  That 
■ mrm  was.  referred  to  as  a model  farm  ;•  the  cultivation 
''as  sPlendid,  and  the  houses  were  very  neat  and  superior 
m every  respect.  If  there  is  any  farm  in  that  neigh- 
iioocl  that  deserves  a high  price,  it  was  Mr.  Field’s 
11  m-  Mr.  Field  got  as  compensation  was  £15  an 


4566.  Chairman. — That  would  have.been  on  account 
m ms  own  improvements  ?— On  account  of  his  own  im- 
P 'Sents>  aucl  '"rka,t  he  had  invested, 
ail,  Shaw. — It  would  have  brought  a great. 

f,ll0uld  sa7>  at  the  sale  ?-It  would  have 
clS  c,  ~ veiT. l^st,  £1,500  at  a sale.  The 
\r  which  was  a fair  value. 

+],„(.  'i'Lllcl  HI-1'-  Field  felt  very  much  grieved 

movPACIl!ran  gave  l*im  less  tlian  tlie  lowest  sum 
i vvect  by  the  witnesses  before  the  Court.  £1,000 


was  the  lowest  sum  proved,  and  all  the  Chaiiman  gave 
him  was  £900. 

4568.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  he  give  him  less  than 
the  sum  the  opposing  party  proved  ? — Mr.  M'Elderry. 
—Evidence  was  given  by  witnesses  for,  the  tenant,  and 
it  was  not  contradicted  by  the  landlord’s  witnesses. 

4569.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  there  any  appeal  in 
that  case  ? — Mr.  Stewart. — As  a minister,  he  said  he 
would  not  like  to  go ' into  a law  court  again.  (Mr. 
M‘ Elroy). — We  have  a case  here  of  Mr.  James  Kirkpa- 
trick, of  Ballynagashel,  who  bought  a farm  three  years 
ago  at  Carncullagh,  on  the  Macartney  estate,  at  about 
£500.  The  agent  offered  him  alease  consisting  of  nineteen 
pages,  for  thirty-one  years,  towards  the. end  of  which  it 
is  provided  that  the  tenant  shall  not  have  or  make  any 
claim  for  compensation  under  the  7 th  section  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  in  respect  of  any  money  or  money’s 
worth  paid  or  given,  or  coming  into  possession,  nor  for 
improvements.  It.  is  also  provided  that  no  covenant 
whatsoever  other  than  the  express  covenants  in  the 
lease  shall  be  implied  therein.  That  amounts  to  a for- 
feiture of  the  entire  tenant-right  interest,  and  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  refused  do  accept  the  lease. 

4570.  Mr.  Shaw.. — Does  he  .remain  as  a tenant  from 
year  to  year? — He 'does. 

4571.  Chairman.— Was  the£500  permitted  bythe 
landlord  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  without  pro- 
test?— (Mr.  M-Elderry)  I understand  it  was  not-— 
that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  in  giving  the  £500,  gave  more 
than  the  office  rules  permitted,  but  it  was  done  outside 
the  office.. 

4572.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  that  sort  of  thing  often 
happen? — It  does  occur,  but  it  is  not  known — the 
transaction  is  not  mentioned. 

457  3.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  M‘ Elroy) — Have  you  any 
other  cases  which  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  atten- 
tion?—I es.  On  the  18th  August;  1879, 1 offered  by 
private  sale  a farm  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  at  Heagles,  in  the  occupation  of  Miss  Ander- 
son, containing  10  acres  statute,  and  held  by  lease  for 
an  unexpired  term  of  27  years,  at  £9  6s.  4 cl.  There 
were  several  proposals,  and  the  proposal  of  Robert 
M'Donncll,  of  £250,  was  accepted.  Before  lie  was 
accepted  however,  as  tenant,  lie  was  required  by  the 
agent  to  agree  to  the  following  clause  being  inserted 
in  the  assignment  :— 

“ That  he,  Robert  M'Donnell,  will  not,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  claim  any  compensation  from  the  -Right  lion. 
Robert  Montagu,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  for  money  paid  or  money’s  worth  given  by  him  as 
•incoming,  tenant,  under  any  section  of  the.  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  or  any  Act  of  Parliament 
amending  or  altering  same.” 

The  purchaser  is  now  in  possession  of  the  holding. 

‘ The  agreement  has  not  been  signed,  but  he  got  into 
possession  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  sign 
the  agreement. 

4574.  That:  agreement  appropriates  the  tenant-right 
which  you  say  exists  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease? 
—Yes. 

4575.  Baron  Dowse. — And  it  also  provides  against 
future  legislation? — Yes;  it  is  a far-reaching  cove- 
nant. 


4576.  Mr.. Siiaw.' — Tenant-right  .exists- on- that-W- 
tate,  I suppose ? — It  does;  tenant-right  exists -in- the 
form  of  private  sale. 

4577.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  tenant  being  prohibited  from  contracting  himself 
out  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — I would. 

4578.  You  would  extend  that  prohibition  to  large  as 
well  as  small  tenants? — Yes.  Some  of  the  greatest 
grievances  I know  have  been  in  the  case  of  large  far- 
mers. (Mr.  Black) — We  hold  that  the  Ulster  - custom 
is  a beneficial  one — beneficial  for  the  landlord  for  the 
tenant,  and  for  the  country,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  preserved  against  the  encroachments  of  the  land- 
lords. 

4579.  You  say  the  public  have  an  interest  in  its  pre- 
servation as  well  as  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ? — 
Precisely. 


Sept.-n,  1S80. 

Mr.  Samuel 
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4580.  Baron  Dowse.  - You  say  the  public  have 

an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
landlord  and  tenant  1— Precisely.  There  is  another 
case  I wish  to  bring  under  your  attention.  It  arose 
upon  a certain  townland,  I don’t  wish  to  give  the  name 
of  the  landlord,  nor  do  I wish  to  give  the  names 
of  the  tenants,  but  with  your  permission  I will 
read . . . 

4581.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  objection  to  the 
landlord  having  notice  as  to  matters  not  arising  from 
any  complaints  of  the  tenant? — I have  no  objection. 
This  information  comes  direct  from  the  tenants ; I 
may  say  we  wish  to  go  through  all  these  matters 
with  as  much  delicacy  of  feeling  as  possible.  We 
don’t  want  to  bring  harsh  accusations  against  any  one 
at  all.  (Witness  reading.) 

Revision  of  Rent  on  Townland  of  M , 1876. 

m Government  0]a  Kcnt,  Now  Rent. 


IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


48  0 0 54  10  0 60  0 0 

7 5 0 10  0 0 11  10  0 

24  0 0 27  6 6 30  0 0 

55  5 0 50  0 0 6S  0 0* 

750  8 10  0 10  10  0 

18  15  0 14  10  0 25  0 0 

20  5 0 22  17  6 26  0 0 

10  10  0 


a,  . .750 

X of- holds74  acres, statute, containing  a good  deal 

of  rough  ground,  the  Government  valuation  of  which 
is  £44  5s-  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  rent 
has  been  increased  three  times.  In  1 87  6 he  was  paying 
£49  10s.  rent,  and  he  was  required  to  pay  ±57  or 
leave  being  nearly  double  the  Government  valuation. 

Mr.  Stewart. — The  rent  has  been  increased  five 
times  since  the  year  1865,  and  now  the  rent  is  more 

than  double  what  it  then  was. 

4582.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  think,  Mr.  M Elroy, 
that  a Government  valuation  is  any  guide  to  the  rent 
at  aii? I have  gone  into  this  matter  of  the  Govern- 

ment valuation  as  carefully  as  I possibly  could,  and 
when  I say  as  carefully  as  I possibly  could,  I wish  to 
imply  that  I am  not  a skilled  valuator.  I wish  to  give 
my  opinion  as  a man  who  has  had  pretty  large  trans- 
actions in  the  sale  of  land,  and  I have  found  that  the 
Government  valuation  on  heavy  clayey  soils  is  quite 
too  high.  „ _ r , , ,. 

4533.  Even  for  a letting  rent  ?— Even  for  a letting 
rent.  But  for  what  we  call  light  sandy  loams  I don’t 
think  it  is  too  high.  I would  be  inclined  to  think  it 
is  about  fair. 

Mr.  Black.—' Or  light  warm  lands  generally. 

Mr  M:  Elroy. — Or  light  warm  lands  generally.  And 
as  a proof  of  my  statement  that  the  Government 
valuation  is  too  high  on  heavy  clay  soils,  last  year 
I was  not  able  to  sell  heavy  clay  farms.  They  are 
what  is  called  a drug  in  the  market— could  not  sell 
them  at  any  price.  ... 

4584.  Baron  Dowse.— Are  these  heavy  clay  soils 
low-lying  land  or  high! — Low-lying  lands. 

4585.  Mr.  Shaw.— All  tillage  lands  ? — All  tillage 
lands.  What  I mean  by  “ low-lying  lands  ’ is  a flat 
soil  as  contradistinguished  from  a hilly  ground.  I never 
find  heavy  soil  on  hills. 

4586.  Baron  Dowse.— Do  you  know  what  they  call 
in  Scotland  “ carse  ” land ; that  is,  alluvial  land  lying 
on  the  banks  of  rivers?— That  is  a different  land  of 
soil.  I would  not  call  these  heavy  clays,  alluvial  soil. 
These  heavy  wet  clays  are  really  very  bad,  and  m wet 
weather  don’t  produce  crops  at  all. 

4587.  Tenacious  soils : they  keep  the  damp  ?— Yes, 

tenacious  soils  that  keep  the  damp.  I sold  last  year 
a crop  of  oats  on  a field  of  that  description  at  £2  IDs. 
an  acre,  and  the  man  who  bought  it  told  me  that  he  lost 
by  it.  I have  sold  potatoes  on  this  heavy  clayey  soil 
at  30s.  an  acre , , , 

4588.  On  the  foot? — On  the  foot,  and  the  man  told 
me  that  they  were  not  worth  digging.  To  give  an 
interesting  illustration  of  what  I am  saying.  I was 
speaking  to  a man  not  long  ago  about  this  very  matter. 
He  said,  “ There  is  one  field  in  my  farm,  it  is  a stiff 


clayey  soil,  and  last  year  I would  have  given  the 
potatoes  in  it  to  a man  for  the  digging  of  them.  There 
is  another  farm  lying  a short  distance  from  mine,  the 
Government  valuation  of  it  is  the  same  ; and  there  is 
a field  in  it  about  the  same  size,  and  the  owner  got 
£40  for  the  potatoes  in  that  field.”  In  the  one  case 
there  was  the  heavy  clayey  soil,  and  in  the  other  the 
farmer  realized  £40  an  acre  in  the  sale  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Black. — The  crops  of  last  year  upon  heavy  lauds 
were  almost  a failure. 

Mr.  M‘ Elroy. — A total  failure. 

4589.  Mr.  Shaw. — A different  quality  and  one  was 
as  cheap  as  the  other  ? — Yes. 

4590.  Baron  Dowse. — Mr.  Ball  Greene,  who  was 
examined,  told  us  that  these  valuations  were  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  land  at  all,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  occur  to  me  that  a valuation  of  land  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation  should  have  some  proportion 
to  what  a man  could  make  out  of  it.  Mr.  Black. — It 
was  always  considered  to  have  a relative  proportion. 

4591.  I may  state,  though  I don’t  know  whether 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  Northerners  to  know  it, 
that  the  valuation  of  land  here  is  higher  than  in  the 
South  and  West?— We  are  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  M‘ Elroy. — I have  two  extracts  of  Sir  Richard 
Griffith’s  evidence  before  the  Devon  Commission  as  to 
his  valuations.  He  adopted  a higher  scale  in  the 
second  than  he  did  in  the  first  valuation. 

4592.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  any  valuation 
could  be  really  useful  when  made  by  a professional 
valuator  who  did  not  know  the  land  ?— Certainly  not; 
I believe  no  useful  valuation  could  be  made  unless  by 
a skilled  valuator. 

4593.  Knowing  what  he  was  doing? — Yes ; know- 
ing what  he  was  doing. 

4594.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  a valuation 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
could  be  made  a satisfactory  basis  for  the  settlement 
of  rent? — I believe  it  could 


: rent . — i Deneve  re  couru. 

4595.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  would  depend  upon  who 
makes  it? — Yes. 

4596.  Baron  Dowse. — They  should  take  very  good 
care  in  making  it  that  the  tenants’  improvements  were 
separated  from  the  value  of  the  land? — Most  un- 
questionably. I believe  there  should  be  a general 
revision  of  the  Government  valuation  of  Ireland— that 
in  that  revision  proper  instructions'  should  be  given  to 
the  valuators.  I need  not  define  what  the  instructions 
should  be,  but  if  such  instructions  were  given,  such  a 
valuation  would  ensue  as  would  form  a fair  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  the  rent. 

4597.  It  would  be  some  use,  at  all  events? — there 
is  another  case  of  enormous  rent  ( Witness  reading). 

The  Y family,  at , held  a farm  consisting  of  d4a, 

Cunningham  measure.  Down  to  last  year  it  was  held 
under  a lease  for  three  lives,  at  the  yearly  rent  ot 
£80.  The  landlord  demanded  £130  as  the  new  rent, 
and  the  tenant  consented  to  pay  it  rather  than  enter 
the  land  courts  under  the  present  law.  The  Govern- 
ment valuation  of  the  farm  is  only  £78,  and  £2o0  had 
been  recently  spent  on  improvements  by  the  tenant, 
A portion  of  the  land  was  reclaimed  during  the  lease. 
At  a fair  rent  the  farm  would  sell  at  £1,000.  A 
the  present  rent  it  would  not  sell  at  any  price ; tha 
to  say,  the  tenant-right  in  it  has  been  destroyed. 

4598.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  it  near  a town?— I*  “ 
within  five  miles  of  the  market  town  of  Ballymon  )• 

4599.  Chairman.— The  raising  of  the  rent  is  with 

the  terms  of  the  tenant-right  custom  ?— Yes,  it  it 
fair  rent.  . .. 

4600.  Baron  Dowss.-If  there  was  leg*<“ 
now  that  a man  could  hold  his  land  in  centum m* 
occupation  and  at  a fair  rent,  that  man  ’ 
provide  for  the  future  ?-Yes.  We  want  to  enable 
him  to  claim  for  revision.  The  next  case  ■ 
refer  to  is  one  of  a limitation  of  the  tenant  = • 


A man  named  - 
a farm  on  the  - 


— , -who  had  for  a long  time  - 
_ estate,  offered  it  for  sale  a W 
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years  ago.  It  was  in  a good  state  of  cultivation. 
Believing  that  he  had  the  right  of  sale  he  sold  it  to 

for  £240.  The  purchaser  was  solvent,  had 

money  in  bank,  and  was  in  every  respect  an  accepta- 
ble tenant.  The  agent  refused  to  accept  him,  and 
insisted  on  another  man  getting  it  at  the  reduced  sum 
of  £200,  or  ten  years’  rent,  to  which  the  agent. limited 
the  input. 

4601.  Mr.  Shaw. — "Was  the  other  man  a neighbour- 
ing tenant  ? — I think  so. 

4602.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  it  be  possible  that 
some  of  the  agents. — because,  like  the  Land  Act,  they 
might  have  a word  said  for  them — think  that  a man 
mwht  be  getting  more  than  was  reasonable  ? — Quite 
possible.  They  say  that.  I am  disposed  to  argue 
that  by-and-by. 

4603.  That  a man  might  cramp  himself  so  as  to 
prevent  him  adequately  using  his  resources  on  the 
farm.  That  might  be  possible? — Yes,  it  might  be 
possible.  But  I have  found  that  the  best  conditioned 
estates  are  those  upon  which  tenant-right  sells  highest, 
and  that  the  farmers  who  live' upon  those  estates  are 
the  most  comfortable  and  the  most  prosperous. 

4604.  And  that  the  agent  has  no  right  to  prevent  a 
man  letting  his  farm  go  into  the  market  to  bring  its 
price1?— Yes ; the  agent  should  have  no  such  light. 
I know  the  farmers  of  Ulster  to  be  shrewd  men  who 
know  the  value  of  tenant-right,  and  know  the  value  of 
a cow  or  a horse.  I find  that  they  are  careful  of  their 
bids  and  I know  that  they  are  careful  of  their  money. 
I bring  this  forward  to  their  credit,  and  that  they  are 
not  at  all  disposed  to  give  a fancy  price  for  tenant- 
right  or  any  other  interest. 

4605.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  landlord 
should  have  the  option  of  considering  whether  the 
proposed  purchaser  would  be  a solvent  tenant ; would 
you  say  that  that  should  be,  that  after  paying  the 
purchase-money  he  should  have  sufficient  capital  to 
stock  the  farm  ? — No.  I shall  explain.  For  instance, 
I sell  a farm  for  £500,  and  the  purchaser  of  that 
farm  has  to  get  a loan  of  £200.  I should  say  that 
taking  that  loan  with  a farm  bought  at  £500  would 
rather  tend  to  strengthen  his  position  in  working  his 
farm.  That  is  not  unusual,  and  it  does  not  work 
badly, -it  rather  works  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
tenant  and  landlord.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
man  may  buy  a farm  at  too  high  a tenant-right 
price,  and  if  he  borrows  all  the  money  to  pay  for 
that  farm,  and  has  none  to  buy  stock,  that  would  be  a 
bad  case. 

4606.  Baron  Dowse. — What  Lord  Bessborough 
asks  is  whether  in  such  a case  you  would  give  a veto 
to  the  landlord  ?— Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Black. — Not  at  all.  We  think  that  just  be- 
cause a tenant  would  go  into  a holding  under  such 
circumstances  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  it,  he 
would  pass  away  in  a few  years,  and  the  farm  would 
go  into  the  hands  of  another.  The  thing  rights  itself. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  whether  the  proprietor  when  acquiring  the 
estate  is  in  fair  circumstances  to  manage  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parties  concerned.  We  hold  that  no 
such  inquisition  should  be  held,  and  equally  do  we  hold 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  the  case  of  the  tenant. 

4607.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  if  a tenant  is  to  be 
supervised  in  that  way  therefore  the  landlord  should 
be  in  the  same  way  ? 

4608.  Chairman  — I don’t  see  how  a man  could 
be  a solvent  tenant  if  he  begins  by  going  in  with 
nothing  to  provide  stock  ? — (Mr.  Black). — I would  not 
presume  to  say  that  every  tenant  is  solvent.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  landlord,  so  far  as  the  protection 
of  his  own  interests  is  concerned,  to  ascertain  if  the 
tenant  is  solvent.  It  would  be  as  much  a matter  for 
the  interest  of  the  community  to  ascertain  that 
solvency,  but  equally  so  to  ascertain  the  solvency  of 
the  landlord. 

4609.  I understood  at  the  beginning  that  you  said 
the  landlords  should  have  a reasonable  objection  as 
to  solvency  ? — With  regard  to  character,  not  solvency, 


that  works  itself  out  in  the  end,  it  can  do  no  injury, 
a far  greater  injury  would  be  done  if  the  landlord 
were  to  still  have  the  veto. 

4610.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  if  a man  is  able  to 
pay,  and  has  a character  as  a respectable  man,  you 
object  to  the  landlord  making  any  inquisition  into  his 
means'? — Yes. 

4611.  And  if  it  turn  out  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay 
his  rent  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell,  and  some  one  else 
will  come  into  his  place? — Yes,  the  thing  rights  itself. 

4612.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — But  before  he  left  the  farm 
might  not  it  suffer  ? Might  he  not  be  able  to  run  it 
out  ? — That  is  true  the  farm  might  suffer,  but  equally 
so  the  estate  might  suffer  if  the  proprietor  were  in- 
solvent. Far  less  injury  would  be  done  by  letting  a 
farm  in  the  solitary  instance  in  which  that  would 
occur,  and  it  would  be  only  a solitary  one  indeed,  by 
establishing  what  I suggest  than  by  establishing  the 
right  of  inquisition  into  the  solvency  of  the  tenant. 

4613.  Baron  Dowse. — I understand  some  of  the 
witnesses  advocating  fixity  of  tenure  to  have  granted 
the  privilege  to  the  landlord  of  proceeding  to  evict  a 
man  who  wasted  the  land  or  who  was  letting  it  fall 
into  a bad  way ; would  you  do  that? — Mr.  M‘Elroy. 
— I would  not  do  that. 

4614.  Chairman. — For  dilapidation? — I would  not, 
even  for  dilapidation,  where  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord could  not  be  touched. 

4615.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  a man  buys  a farm 
under  the  Ulster  custom,  paying  a good  round  sum 
for  it,  whether  he  has  the  money  or  has  had  to 
borrow  it  you  would  not  allow  any  inquiry,  but  might 
he  not,  by  several  years  bad  husbandry,  run  the  land  so 
low  as  to  injure  the  landlord’s  security  for  the  rent  ? 
— Mr.  Black. — I think  not. 

4616.  You  have  said  that  the  tenant-right  might 
be  eaten  into  and  entirely  destroyed,  and  might  not 
the  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  eat  into  the  rent  and 
destroy  the  landlord’s  security  for  it  ? — I should  per- 
haps have  qualified. 

4617.  I only  want  your  opinion.  Supposing  a farm 
of  land  at  30s.  an  acre,  and  that  the  tenant-right  is 
worth  £250,  is  not  it  possible  the  landlord  might  eat 
away  the  whole  of  that  £250  by  raising  the  rent  from 
30s.  to  £2  10s.,  and  is  not  it  equally  clear  that  the 
tenant  might  by  bad  cultivation  not  only  destroy  his 
own  interest  but  also  injure  the  landlord’s  security  ? — 
There  might  be  some  solitary  instances,  but  if  the  land 
was  at  a fair  rent  it  could  hardly  ever  occur.  And  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  occur  in  some 
isolated  case  or  two,  than  to  establish  an  inquisitorial 
investigation  into  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
individuals. 

4618.  You  would  say  this,  that  if  the  tenant  did 
not  pay  rent  he  should  be  evicted  for  non-payment  ? — 
Yes  ; for  non-payment  of  rent,  certainly. 

Mr.  M' Elroy. — I would  be  disposed  to  give  the 
landlord  a veto  within  reasonable  limits. 

4619.  Mr.  Shaw. — As  far  as  solvency  is  concerned? 
— Yes. 

4620.  Where  a man  paying  £500  borrows  £200, 
that  would  not  be  a proof  of  solvency  ? — It  certainly 
would  not  be  a proof  of  insolvency. 

4621.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I thought  you  said,  in 
answer  to  a question,  that  you  did  not  mean  solvency? 

Mr.  Black. — I said  character. 

Mr.  M'-EVroy. — I would  make  solvency  also  a matter 
for  the  landlord’s  consideration.  I think  it  has  a right 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  character 
of  the  tenant.  (Witness  gave  another  instance). 
Tenant  held  a farm  which  he  sold  to  a solvent  tenant 
adjoining,  for  £400,  in  1879.  The  purchaser  was 
accepted  as  the  incoming  tenant,  but  subsequently  he 
was  served  with  a notice  by  the  agent  that  the  rent 
in  future  would  be  £35  instead  of  £23  10s.  The 
purchaser  refused  to  pay  the  increase,  and  the  seller 
was  obliged  to  give  him  back  £40  of  his  purchase- 
money  to  induce  him  to  keep  the  farm. 

4622.  Chairman. — In  these  cases  of  increase  of 
rent,  are  they  made  at  times  when  according  to  the 
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custom  there  would  have  been  a revision  ? — No.  I 
hold  that  these  increases  of  rent  are  infringements  on 
the  Ulster  custom. 

4623.  Baron  Dowse. — You  •would  not  object  to  an 
increase  of  rent,  provided  it  did  not  go  beyond  a fair 
rent? — We  object  to  all  increases  of  rent  on  the  eve  of 
a sale.  We  say  if  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  an  increase 
of  rent  it  should  be  apart  from  the  mere  matter  of  sale. 

4624.  Because  it  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  sale '? — Yes. 

4625.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  should  be  done  periodically  ? 
— Yes;  periodically. 

4626.  Is  it  done  now  after  the. sale  or  before.  In 
this  case  it  was  done  before  '^Generally  before  the 
sale.  (Witness  instanced  two  estates  on  which,  in 
1872,  the  tenants  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
only  allowed  ten  years  purchase,  and  since  that  time 
no  land  was  allowed  to  be  sold  at  a higher  figure  than 
ten  years  purchase.  We  bold  that  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  principle  of  free  sale.) 

4627.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  the  hold- 
ings have  gone  at  if  there  had  been  no  limit? — From 
ten  to  fifteen  years’  purchase. 

4628.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chased at  ten  years  should  be  entitled  to  receive  fif- 
teen ? — He  would. 

4629.  You  think  they  have  a just  claim  to  get  more 
than  what  they  paid? — Yes.  Now,  my  lord,  it  might 
be  a proper  time  to  draw  attention  to  infringements 
of  the  right  of  free  sale  in  ■ county  Down.  This 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Northern  Whig,  on 
30th  August,  1880 

“ Bathgael  farm.  Bangor,  co.  Down,  in  the  occupation 
of  the  representatives  of  the  iate  Mr.  Alexander  M‘Cullough. 
To  be  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  mart  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Hamilton,  3.5,  Ann-street,  Belfast,  on  Friday,  the  10th 
of  September,  1880,  at  the  hour  of  one  o’clock,  p.m.,  the 
following  valuable  properties  in  and  near  the  town  of  Ban- 
gor, county  Down.  Lot  1.  That  desirable  farm  of  land 
with  dwelling-house,  and  offices  thereon,  known  as  Batho-ael, 
situate  on  the  main  road  from  Bangor  to  Newtownards,  and 
within  twenty  minutes  walk  of  the  Bangor  railway  station, 
containing  in  all  about  105  acres,  of  which  28  acres  are  held 
in  perpetuity  free  of  rent,  and  subject  only  to  the  tithe- 
rentcliarge;  and  the  remaining  seventy-seven  acres  are  held 
from  year  to  year  under  Lord  Bangor  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£116  9s.  The  Hon.  Somerset  Ward , agent  to  Lord  Bangor, 
will  recommend  his  lordship  to  accept  as  tenant  at  the 
present  rent  any  solvent  and  respectable  person  who  may  become 
the  purchaser  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  statute. acre." 


That  is  the  most  absurd  advertisement  I ever  saw. 
It  appeared  on  the  30th  August,  1880. 

4630.  Mr.  Shaw. — From  the  comity  Down  ? From 

the  county  Down. 

4631.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  the  operation  of 

the  Land  Act  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  ? 

Yes.  The  next  matter  to  which  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion is  the  abolition  oi  the  Ulster  custom  upon  town- 
parks.  As  I understand  it,  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act 
is  to  abolish  the  Ulster  custom  on  townparks. 

4632.  Baron  Dowse. — I think  the  intention  of  the 

Act  was,  I won’t  say  to  abolish,  but  not  to  legalize 
the  Ulster  custom  in  the  case  of  townparks— in  fact  to 
leave  the  custom  as  regards  townparks  in  the  same 
position  as  it  was  before  the  Act  was  passed  ? Mr 


Otway,  in  a case  of  which  I have  the  report  here,  con- 
sidered that  the  Land  Act  abolished  the  Ulster  custom 
in  the  case  of  townparks. 

Mr.  Black. — The  Judges  made-  the  15th  section  of 
the  Act  overrule  the  first  section. 

Mr.  MElroy — To  show  how  this  section  works  I 
shall  read  an  extract  from  Griffith’s  tenement  valuation 
for  the  parish  of  Ballymoney  in  which'  the  following 
holdings  are  entered  under  the  denomination  of  towif- 
parks,  and  being  so  described  in  Griffith’s  Valuation, 
the  loth  section  of  the  Act  applies  to  them  Eliza 
Orr,  house,  offices,  and  land,  15a.  3r.  25p.  John 
and  Patrick  Quinn,  offices,  houses,  and  land,  58a.  3k 
20p.  Thomas  Stewart,  7a.  2r.  30p.  William  Kennedy’ 
J^2r-  1°p-  Thomas  Bogle,  55a.  2r.  Alexander 
M‘Llmoyle,SA.  2r.  33p.  These  are  all  agricultural  hold- 


ings, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  being  described 
in  the  valuation  book  as  “ townparks,”  the  effect  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  is  that  the  Ulster  custom  which  had 
existed  previously  upon  those  holdings  is  now  abolished 
with  regard  to  them,  which  we  hold  is  a wrong,  inas- 
much as  they  are  really  agricultural  holdings. 

4633.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  ; but  I think  the 
more  accurate  way  to  state  it  is  that  the  Ulster  cus- 
tom was  not  legalized  upon  such  holdings  as  are 
described  in  the  valuation  as  townparks  %— Mr.  Black 
— -Yes ; and  the  result  of  the  Act  making  the  excep- 
tion -with  regard  to  townparks  is,  that  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  statute  the  landlords,  as  a rule,  ceased  to 
allow  tenant-right  with  regard  to  them.  I think  the 
way  it  is  generally  understood  is,  that  the  Act  abol- 
ished the  Ulster  custom  upon  such  holdings,  at  least 
the  Judges  on  appeal  did. 

4634.  The  Ulster  custom,  prior  to  the  Land  Act 
was  only  morally  binding  upon  the  landlords ; the 
effect  of  the  Land  Act  was  to  render  it  a legal  obliga- 
tion in  certain  cases  of  agricultural  holdings.  The 
result  was,  that  the  landlord  being  compelled  by  law 
to  do  that  which  was  previously  only  a moral  obliga- 
tion, lie  felt  justified  in  dispensing  himself  from  any 
objection  in  the  cases  excepted  from  the  Act?— Mr. 
M- Elroy — J fist  so ; and  I have  given  you  an  illus- 
tration of  the  wrong  done  to  the  holders  of  what  arc 
called  townparks.  The  old  custom  in  Ballymoney, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  was  that  the 
tenants  were  permitted  to  sell  their  interests  in  those 
townparks  freely  and  openly  under  the  Ulster  cus- 
tom, and  considerable  sums  of  money  passed  in  that 
way  with  the  sanction  of  “the  office.”  But  about 
the  year  1865  the  custom  was  infringed  upon,  and 
since  1870  no  sale  of  a townpark  has  been  allowed 
at  all.  There  is  a misapprehension  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a townpark.  A large  proportion  of  the  land, 
about  Ballymoney,  which  is  valued  under  the  name 
of  townparks,  is  really  worked  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  not  held  for  pasturage  at  all ; and,  there- 
fore, we  are  disposed  to  put  forward  a claim  for  the 
revival  of  the  Ulster  custom  upon  all  townparks', 
whether  held  by  town  occupiers  or  farmers. 

4635.  I understand  that  you  claim  that  every  kind 
of  holding,  whether  townpark  or  not,  should  be 
under  the  Ulster  custom  ? — Yes. 

4636.  Mr.  Shaw. — Especially  where  the  custom 
existed  befoi-e,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Act  ? — Yes ; 
the  exception,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  founded  in  reason, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

4637.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
Ulster  custom  formerly  existed  in  certain  towns  and 
villages  in  Ulster  for  houses? — Yes  ; and  we  are 
anxious  to  bring  forward  that  question. 

463S.  I merely  mention  it,  as  you  refer  to  old 
Ulster  customs.  Of  course  it  is  outside  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry ? — I apprehend  it  is;  but  we  were 
anxious  to  bring  the  question  forward,  if  we  were 
allowed,  to  do  so.  There  is  unquestionably  a strong 
feeling  in  many  places  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
“ village  tenant-right.” 

4639.  In  your  opinion  the  exception  created  by  the 
15tli  section,  by  which  townparks  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  should  be  struck  out? — Yes; 
it  should  be  struck  out  altogether. 

4640.  How  would  you  deal  with  pasture  land? — 
You  observe  the  15th  section  excepts  “any  holding  let 
to  be  used  either  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  pasture,  and  valued  under  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  property  in  Ireland  at  an  annual 
value  of  not  less  than  £50.’’  What  would  you  do 
with  that  ? — -I  Would  abolish  that  exception  also,  and 
apply  the  Ulster  custom  to  pasture  lands  as  well  as 
agricultural  holdings. 

4641.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  you  do 
with  the  big  graziers  ? — I would  give  them  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Act  also.  I would  apply  the  Ulster 
custom  to  all  holdings  in  Ireland. 

4642.  Baron  Dowse. — Wehacl  a reverend  gentleman 
from  the  south  examined  before  us  the  other  day  who 
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would  not  extend  any  favour  at  all  to  the  graziers, 
as  lie  considered  that  it  encouraged  the  consolidation 
of  farms  ? — I do  not  agree  in  that.  I think  the 
nuzier  should  get  protection  as  well  as  the  -farmer. 
'They  all  have,  to  a certain  extent,  an  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  interest  should  be 
protected. 

4613.  There  is  another  exception  in  this  15th 
section — “ Any  holding  let  to  be  used  wholly  or 
mainly  for  the  purposes  of  pasture  the  tenant  of 
which  does  not  actually  reside  on  the  same,  unless 
such  holding  adjoins,  or  is  ordinarily  used  with  the 
holding  on  which  such  tenant  actually  resides. 
How  would  you  deal  with  that? — I would  strike  out 
that  exception  also.  I think  the  Ulster  custom  should 
apply  to  those  holdings.  Tenants  using  land  for  pas- 
ture have  a right  to  the  protection  of  the  custom  as 
well  as  those  who  use  it  for  tillage. 

4644.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  keep  land  in  good 
condition  for  pasture,  there  must  be  money  and  labour 
expended  on  it  occasionally? — There  must.  (Mr. 
Blaclc.) — And  graziers  say  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
obliged  by  landlords  to  continue  grazing  their  land — 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  break  it  up  or  apply 
it  to  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  pasture. 

4645.  Chairman. — I understand  that  you  gave 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  question  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors before  Mr.  Shaw Lefevre’s  Commission  ? — No, 
but  I think  you  could  not  get  more  valuable  evidence 
upon  that  subject  than  was  given  before  that  Commis- 
sion. It  was  very  good  evidence. 

4646.  Baron  Dowse — Do  you  think  that  the  scheme 
of  establishing  a body  of  peasant  proprietors  all  over 
Ireland  would  be  a good  way  of  settling  the  land 
question? — I may  say  at  once  that  I do  not  believe  in 
the  expropriation  of  the  landlords  at  all.  I believe 
the  country  wants  the  landlords,  but  they  should  be 
under  proper  regulations. 

4647.  You  think  they  have  -their  uses  ? — They  have 
then-  uses.  I would  regard  the  expropriation  of  the 
landlords  as  a national  calamity.  I would  settle  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  such  a 
basis  that  they  would,  for  a long  time  to  come,  live 
on  terms  of  amity,  and  on  terms  mutually  conducive 
to  the  good  of  both,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
If  you  ask  me  how  I propose  to  secure  what  is  called, 
under  the  Ulster  custom,  continuous  occupancy,  I 
answer,  I would  secure  it  in  some  such  way  as  this — 
possibly,  as  you  intimated  before,  your  ideas  are  more 
advanced  than  mine.  . 

4648.  I assure  you  I have  no  “ ideas  ” at  all — I only 
threw  out  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  your 
ideas  upon  them-? — Well,  the  suggestions  you  have 
thrown- out  encourage  me  to  state  what  I may  venture 
to  call  my  plan.  I believe  that  in  case  of  eviction 
(as  we  must  contemplate  the  case  of  eviction),  any 
tenant  in  any  part  of  Ireland  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  entitled  to  the  full  tenant-right  market  value  of 
his  holding.  Secondly,  that  in  each  case  of  eviction 
there-  should  be  a penal  sum  added  of  not  less  than 
one-third.  If  a man  desires  to  sell  his  farm  he  is 
entitled  only  to  the  market  value  of  that  farm ; but 
if  the  landlord'  desires  to  get  possession  of  the  farm, 
and  turns  out  the  tenant,  that  tenant  is  disturbed, 
and  I hold  that  there  should  be  a penalty  put  upon, 
the  landlord  for  that  disturbance,  over  and  above  the, 
full  market  value  of  his  holding. 

4649.  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  right  of 
eviction  remains  as  it  is ; but  supposing'  the  law  were 
altered  so  that  the  tenant  should  not  be  evicted  at 
all,  as  long,  as  he  paid  his  rent,  then  no  question  of 
compensation  could  arise %. — Of  course  not;  and  my 
plan  is  inferior  to  that : I, would  fain  hope  that  what, 
you  have  mentioned  will  be  the  law. 

4650.  That  -is  the  reason  you  say  - ‘my  ideas’’  are 
more  advanced  than  yours  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Black. — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  this 
outlie  subject,  of  peasant  proprietary:  I would  not 
expropriate  tire  landlords  by  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  is  to  say,  I -would  not-  compel  them  to  sell  their 


property,  but.  I would  remove  the  obstructions  that  Sept.  21,  mo. 
now  exist  do  the  free  sale  of 'estates,  and  permit  such  ,r  " — 
a natural  distribution-of  the  land  as  would  take  place  c ^ ‘Elroy! 
under  those  circumstances,  and  I believe  were  those 
obstructions  removed  there  would  be  before  a century 
had  elapsed  a considerable  proportion  of  the  land  of 
this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  occupiers ; but  in  the 
meantime  I think  it  necessary  that'  the  .occupiers 
should  have  some  kind  of  security  of  tenure  at  fair 
rents  and  the  right  of  free  sale  of  their  holdings, , in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  evils  which  we  find  con- 
nected with  the  tenure  of  land  in  this  country.  I do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  M'Elroy  differs  from  me  when 
he  says  he  would  not  expropriate  the  landlords.  I 
would  not  expropriate  them  against  their  will,  but  I 
would  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  free  transfer  and 
distribution  of  land. 

4651.  Baron  Dowse. — In  short,  you  would  not 
object  to  the  natural  creation  and  extension  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland  ? — Precisely'. 

4652.  But  you  would  object  to  any  artificial  or 
compulsory  scheme  for  doing  it? — Yes;  I am  not 
now  speaking  of  the  Bright  Clauses,'  which  I believe 
to  be  beneficial.  I would  remove  the  obstructions 
which  at  present  exist,  and  which  I believe  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  present  imbroglio. 

4653.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  which 
you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence  you  have  already 
given? — Mr.  M‘ Elroy. — Iwo.uldwish  to  call  your  atten- 
to  the  statement  which  I now  produce,  and  which  in 
my  judgment  is  the  most  valuable  statement  that  has 
ever  appeared Upon  the  subject  of  the  Ulster  custom. 

It  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  J ames  Macknight,  who 
had  devoted  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  knew 
more  about  it  than  most  men  in  the  country.  It  is 
clear,  logical,  and  argumentative,  and  not  lengthy.  I 
think  the  Commissioners  would  do  the  public  a great 
service  by  allowing  it  to  be  embodied  in  their  report. 

4654.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  concur  with  Dr. 

Macknight  in  his  statement  ? — I do  ; and  I would  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  hand  it  in  as  part  of  my  evidence. 

[Witness  hands  in  the  following  statement.] 


Having  been  requested  to  prepare  a paper  on  the  “ Ten- 
ant-liight  Custom  of  Ulster,”  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  this  Conference,  it  is,  I confess,  with 
some  reluctance  that  I have  undertaken  the  task.  During 
nearly  thirty  years  of  my  public  life,  I have  been  incessantly 
engaged  in  discussions  on  this  subject,  and  in  taking  it  up 
on  the  present  occasion,  I feel  not  a little  of  the  irksome- 
ness belonging  necessarily  to  self-repetition,  accompanied 
with  a tacit  consciousness  of  reproducing  only  facts  and 
arguments  with  which  the  great  majority  of  this  assembly 
are  already  familiar.  The  object,  however,  as  I understand 
it,  is  not  so  much  to  impart  any  new  information  on  a 
“threshed  out”  topic— an  achievement  to  which,  at  the 
present  day,  I can  make  no  pretence — but  to  present  the 
question  in  a systematic,  though  condensed  form,  by  way 
of  an  outline-text  for  regulated  deliberation.  With  this 
view,  it  appears  to  me  that  a few  consecutive  observations 
on  the  “ origin,  essence,  and  legalized  development,  of 
the  Ulster  Tcnant-Itight  Custom,”  will  bring  before  the 
Conference  all  the  leading  points  necessary  to  be  considered 
with  a view  to  practical  legislation  hereafter. 

My  own  theory  from  the  first  has  been  that  the  “ Orders 
and  Conditions  of  Plantation,”  issued  by  the  British  Crown 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17tli  century,  by  making  the 
“ Undertakers,”  or  original  landlords  of  Crown,  lands  m 
Ulster,  to  be  a species  of  public  trustees  for  the  State,  in, 
direct  and  publicly  declared  contrast  to  all  feudal  and 
irresponsible  ownership  of  the  soil,  had  the  effect  of  creating, 
on  behalf  of  Plantation  tenants  as  such,  an  ipso  facto  interest 
in  the  soil  proportioned  to  the  difference  between  Plantation 
ownership  and  feudal  ownership,  as  legally  constituted. 
Every  “ Undertaker,”  or  original  Plantation  landlord,  was 
compelled  to  sign  a stringent  formula  binding  himself  to  a 
faithful,  undeviating  observance  of  the  Plantation  coven- 
ants laid  down  by  the  Crown,  before  the  Royal  Seal  could 
be  affixed  to  his  “Letters  Patent:”  and  a legal  confis- 
cation of  these  title-deeds  was  the  penalty  universally 
declared  in  case  of  disobedience,  I may  here  premise  that 
the  law  of  territorial  forfeiture  had  placed  the  absolute 
ownership  of  six  whole  counties  of  Ulster  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown;  and  the  Sovereign,  for  the  time  being,  might, 
have  retained  in  his  own  possession  this  immense  territory 
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converting  it  into  a source  of  revenue  for  his  own  royal 
benefit,  and  leaving  it  as  a rich  inheritance  to  his  family 
successors  in  after  ages.  James  I.,  did  not  adopt  this  per- 
sonal policy,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Conditions  of  Plan- 
tation,” he  boasts  of  his  own  royal  disinterestedness,  and 
puts  it  forward  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  the  restrictions 
which  lie  had  decreed  in  reference  to  Plantation  landlordism. 
The  King’s  words  are — “ Iiis  Majesty,  of  his  princely 
bounty,  not  respecting  his  own  profit,  but  the  public  peace  and 
welfare , * * is  graciously  pleased  to  distribute  the  said 
lands  to  such  of  his  subjects,  as  well  of  Great  Britain  as  of 
Ireland,  as  being  of  merit  and  ability,  shall  seek  the  same, 
with  a mind  not  only  to  benefit  themselves , but  to  do  service 
to  the  Crown  and  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  very  next  paragraph,  the  King  gives  this  signifi- 
cant warning,  that — ‘‘Forasmuch  as  many  persons,  being 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  whereupon  his  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  grant  the  said  lands,  are  importunate  Suitors  for  greater 
portions  than  they  are  able  to  plant,  intending  their  private 
profit  only , and  not  the  advancement  of  the  public  service , it  is 
thought  convenient  to  declare  and  publish  to  all  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  * * * the  Estates,  the  Rents,  the  Tenures,  with 
other  articles  to  be  observed,  as  well  on  his  Majesty’s  behalf, 
as  on  the  behalf  of  the  undertakers,  in  manner  and  form 
following,”  &c.  (Walter  Harris’s  “ IIibernica,”  Yol.  I. 
page  63,  Dublin,  1747.) 

Exclusiveness  and  intolerance  were  amongst  the  dominant 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  the  Plantation  settlement  was 
effected,  and  all  parties  at  that  era  were  more  or  less  tainted 
with  these  infirmities  whenever  they  had  their  adversaries  in 
their  power,  while  the  unhappy  civil  wars,  by  which  Ireland 
had  been  previously  desolated,  made  one-sidedness  to  be  a 
political  necessity  of  the  first  Plantation  arrangements. 
The  liberal  legislation  of  subsequent  ages  has,  by  the 
establishment  of  civil  and  religious  equality  before  the  law, 
entitled  all  tenants,  resident  within  Plantation  boundaries, 
to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  Plantation  rights  and  immunities, 
without  regard  to  differences  either  of  race  or  of  religion. 
With  this  explanatory  remark,  I may  mention  that  the 
undertakers  were  divided  into  three  classes,  first,  English  and 
Scottish  Servitors  who  could  let  lands  only  to  their  own 
countrymen ; secondly,  Servitors  in  Ireland,  who  could  let 
lands  to  native  Irish  as  well  as  to  other  tenants;  and 
thirdly,  aboriginal  Irish  who  were  to  be  made  B’reeholders. 
The  Crown  rents  charged  to  English  and  Scottish  under- 
takers were  fixed  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  every 
three  score  English  acres,  or  a fraction  less  than  three  half 
pence  per  acre.  The  Irish  Servitors  were  to  pay  at  the  rate 
often  shillings  per  sixty  English  acres,  or  two  pence  per 
acre,  but  if  they  took  none  but  British  tenants,  they  were  to 
have  the  benefit  of  reduction  to  six  and  eight  pence,  as  in 
the  first  class,  while  the  Irish  Freeholders  were  to  pay 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  sixty  acres,  or 
double  the  Crown  rents  charged  to  British  Planters  This 
was  monstrous  partiality,  but  still  it  involves  a principle  of 
fundamental  value  in  regard  to  the  status  of  Plantation 
landlords,  and  Plantation  tenants  respectively,  in  the 
apportionment  of  rents,  as  we  shall  see  presently.’ 

Every  estate,  or  “proportion,”  as  it  was  then  called, 
demised  by  the  Crown  to  primary  landlords,  or  “ under- 
takers,” consisted  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  occupancy,  and 
for  this  class  of  lands  alone  were  Crown  rents  charged, 
bogs,  barren  lands,  and  grounds  covered  with  woods  or 
forests  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  being  marked  off 
and  thrown  into  each  “ proportion  ” by  way  of  gratuity, 
without  any  Crown  charge  whatsoever,  and  till  the  present 
day  the  owners  of  Plantation  estates  in  Ulster  pay  Crown 
rent  only  for  the  number  of  acres  specified  in  the  Letters 
Patent  that  were  issued  to  the  original  “undertakers,” 
unless  perhaps  in  some  very  exceptional  , instances  in  which 
new  patents  may  have  been  taken  out  at  subsequent  periods. 
The  original  landlords  were  mere  adventurers  who  expended 
not  a shilling  upon  the  reclamation  or  improvement  of  the 
soil ; every  work  of  this  description  was  executed  exclusivelv 
by  the  occupying  tenants  themselves  at  their  own  sole  costs 
and  charges.  In  consequence  of  these  tenant  labours,  con- 
tinued through  successive  ages,  the  original  estates  have 
been  augmented,  not  simply  four  or  five-fold,  but  actually 
ten-fold  in  many  cases,  and  modern  proprietors  are  drawing 
enormous  revenues  from  reclaimed  estates  created  exclu- 
sively by  tenant  capital,  and  tenant  labour,  and  for  which 
estates  the  now  recognized  owners  pay  not  one.  farthing  of 
rent  to  the  Crown.  A single  example  will  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  this  process  of  estate-enlargement  has  been 
carried  on  through  the  province.  At  the  time  of  the  plan- 
tation. the  great  wood  of  Glenconkein,  in  county  Derry, 
extended  from  D ungiven  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Foyle 
on  one  side,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Newtownlimavady  on  the 
other,  while  so  dense  was  this  forest  that  Hugh  O’Neill  and 
his  whole  army  took  refuge  in  it  from'  the  forces  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  not  many  years  before  the  plantation  era,  and 


the  Tyrone  chieftain  could  not  have  been  dislodged  from 
this  impenetrable  fastness,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  by  the 
O'Kane.  At  the  present  day,  the  only  visible  remnant  of 
the  gigantic  forest  in  question  is  a stripe  of  comparatively 
stunted  undergrowth  popularly  known  as  the  wood  of  Bally- 
kelly,  the  intermediate  space  between  the  latter  and  Dun- 
given  having  been  cleared,  broken  up,  and  brought  into  its 
present  cultivated  condition,  by  the  predecessors  of  its 
existing  occupants,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a few 
isolated  tracts  of  no  great  magnitude  or  importance.  For 
the  re-building  of  Derry  City  by  the  London  Companies 
the  Crown  allowed  £50,000  worth  of  magnificent  oak 
timber,  or  about  half  a million’s  worth  in  our  present  cur- 
runcy,  to  be  cut  down  in  Glenconkein,  and  from  this 
circumstance  alone,  the  clearance  work  effected  by  the 
plantation  settlers  in  county  Derry  may  be  readily  conjec- 
tured. 

The  Crown  reserved  to  itself  the  special  guardianship  of 
the  Plantation,  including  the  right  of  sending  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Plantation  landlords 
to  ascertain  whether  they  gave  proper  tenures  to  their  ten- 
ants, all  tenancies  at  will  having  been  stringently  prohibited 
in  the  Plantation  “ Conditions”;  and  particularly  to  dis- 
cover whether  in  regard  to  the  rents  charged,  the  “ under- 
takers had  consulted  “ their  own  profit,”  instead  of  the 
“public  service,”  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  one  of  these  Commissions,  commonly  known  as 
“ Pynnar’s  Survey,”  James  I.— the  very  monarch  who  had 
established  the  Plantation — instituted  equity  proceedings 
which,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  I.,  ended  in  a 
wholesale  confiscation  of  all  the  estates  held  by  the  Lon- 
don Companies  in  county  Derry.  Amongst  other  breaches 
of  Plantation  engagements,  it  was  proved  that  the 
delinquents  had  let  lands  at  the  rack-rents  paid  by  the 
tenants  of  native  “Irish  freeholders”  who,  as  already 
stated,  were  charged  by  the  Crown  double  the  head- 
rent  required  from  English  and  Scotch  undertakers, 
and  who  were  consequently  at  liberty  to  charge  propor- 
tionate rents  to  their  own  sub-tenants.  The  allegation 
filed  in  court,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  was  that  its  own 
intention  had  been  that  Plantation  landlords  should  give 
to  Plantation  tenants  the  “full  benefit”  of  the  Crown's 
generosity  towards  themselves.  This  legal  plea  was  sus- 
tained, and  its  result  is,  that  according  to  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  Crown,  a Plantation  rent  ought  never  to 
exceed  one  half  the  absolute  rack-rent  value  of'  the  holding 
demised , while  no  such  thing  as  mere  tenancy  at  will  was 
legally  allowed  to  exist  within  Plantation  boundaries. 

In  a celebrated  appeal  case  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1846,  the  fact  came  out  that  legally  the  Crown  is 
still  the  guardian  of  the  Plantation,  and  possesses  an 
abstract  right  of  calling  Plantation  landlords  to  account 
for  their  administration.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  is,  that 
the  Court  through  which,  in  the  17th  century,  the  Crown 
had  been  accustomed  to  act  was  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  no  substitute  tribunal  was  named  in  its 
room.  The  Royal  prerogative  in  this  respect  has  conse- 
quently lain  in  abeyance  ever  since,  and  our  present  Courts 
of  Equity  would  decline  the  responsibility  of  its  revival. 
Had  this  oversight,  on  the  part  of  the  Long  Parliament 
been  avoided,  Ulster  landlordism,  at  the  present  day,  would 
have  been,  in  law,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a responsible 
public  trusteeship. 

As  bog-battles  between  noble  lords  and  their  tenants 
have  been  lately  becoming  one  of  our  modern  institutions, 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  bogs  have  been  added 
to  estates  without  any  Crown  charge,  the  self-evident 
intention  of  this  gratuity  was,  that  the  tenant  people 
resident  upon  those  estates  should  be  supplied  with  fuel 
free  of  all  charge.  Amongst  the  populace  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  bogs  were  commonly 
designated  as  “ royalties,”  for  which  landlords  had  no  right 
to  make  any  charge,  and  at  the  time  mentioned,  landlord 
interference  with  bogs  was  certainly  unknown  in  county 
Down.  I remember  perfectly  well  the  commencement  of 
this  interference,  and  the  sensation  it  produced  ; but  un- 
happily, in  those  days,  there  were  no  “Tenant  Defence 
Associations,”  and  original  usurpation  has  since  become 
sanctified  by  “ effluxion  of  time." 

The  original  “ Undertakers,”  or  Ulster  landlords,  were 
peremptorily  bound  to  let  one-third  of  their  proportions 
in  absolute  perpetuity,  and  the  remainder  on  secured  titles 
for  “ years,  for  life,  in  taile,  or  gi  fee-simple,”  no  such  thing 
as  tenancy  at  will  being  permitted,  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  rents  to  be  charged  must  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
crown-rents  paid  by  Plantation  landlords  themselves ; that 
is,  as  already  shown,  these  rents  must  not  exceed  half  the 
rack-rent  value  of  the  soil.  This  arrangement  clearly  estab- 
lished, on  behalf  of  Plantation  tenants  as  such,  a beneficial 
interest  in  the  soil  to  the  extent  described,  be  thesame  more 
or  less,  and,  in  addition  to  this  primary  claim,  the  settlers 
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possessed  all  the  cumulative  interest  arising  from  buildings,  11  From  this  state  of  things,  a feelino-  of  Peoprietorsiup  Sot  21  isro 

reclamation,  drainage,  fencing  and  converting  unproductive  appears  to  have  grown  up  in  the  tcmnt,  whicwSs  in  — 

wastes  into  fruitful  lands,  and  green  pastures,  the  propne-  a great  degree  to  the  present  day ; and  the  extent  to  which  Mr-  Samuel 

tary  orders  having  never  expended  a shilling  of  their  own  it  prevails  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  various  mrts  of  the  C'  M‘Elr°y- 

money  upon  the  lmpiovement  of  the  land.  The  Royal  guar-  evidence  taken  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  ” 1 

diimtip  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  as  already  stated,  the  « Under  the  influence  of  this  custom’  the  Commissioners 

Ul,  ,r  tenantry,  with  the  perfect  knowledge;  and  assent  of  go  on  to  say,  " the  tenant  dams,  and  i»„k,n”"““Cis™ 

the  landlords  established  amongst  themselves  a regulated  a mail  ro  nrsiosn  or  msS.o  for “dSe 0™der 

system  of  dealing,  known  from  the  earliest  period  as  the  alien,  although  he  may  himself  be  a tLaSSvifl  “nd  " 

" tenant-right  custom  whenever  a plantation  occupant  though  ho  mayhave  expended  notkinv  in  pormanmtimnrove 

wished  to  leave  his  holding,  this  custom,  in  its  simplest  and  menfs."  This  was  the  tenant-rf  °S “ sT  and 

most  elementary  form,  being  natter  more  nor  Is  than  the  notwithstanding  the  determined  £ro.d“inpted  dm“e 

right  of  seluing  bis  good  mill,  mcaumg  histofal  interest  the  previous  ten  or  fifteen  years,  all  that  the  DevonCom- 

of  ever,  description,  to  the  hgiest  and  best  Udder,  either  at  mission  could  say  in  that  ye.Las-ttat  “Propriety  "enS 

s private  sa  e or  a public  auction.  Humanity  was  precious  ally  have  been  enabled  to  place  a restriction  upL  ttXnmt 

■ tho3e  nM?  thepopulation  was  sparse,  tenant,  were  right,  so  far  at  least  as  to  secure  a power  KS“h 

not  quite  so  plenty  as  blackberries,  ancl  the  Ulster  land-  respect  to  the  tenant,  and  to  place  some  limit  upon  the  amount 

loids,  provided  them  rents  were  paid,  never  troubled  them-  to  be  paid."  The  e vidence  taken  by  the  CoSLion"”. 

seta.  abo.  individual  pm-ohases.  One  tenant  sold  out,  that  very  little  progress  indeed  had  been  made  in  the  lim” 

another  party  bought  him  out,  and  if  this  party,  when  gale  tation  of  prices  bv  Estate  Regulations 

day  came  round,  punctually  came  forward  with  his  rent,  This  Landlord  Commission!  then,  has  established  the  fact 
neither landlord  nor  agent  ever  made  any  further  inquiry  that  the  essence  of  the  Ulster  custom  consists  in  a tenant’s 

about  the  transaction.  This  was  literally  the  “Ulster  “claim”  of  a proprietary  right,  or  interest  m the  soil  which 

custom  m its  primitive  form,  and  ,n  this  form  it  continued  right  or  interest,  this  same  tenant  further  asserts  it  to  be  his 

till  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  had  elapsed,  hereditary  prerogative,  sanctioned  by  immemorial  us, -me  to 

A desperate  attempt  had  been  made  in  county  Antrim,  serm  to  the  highest  and  best  bona  fide  purchaser,  either ’bv 

about  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  to  destroy  the  private  agreement  or  at  an  Jn  ' V:  V. . 


about  the  transaction.  This  was  literally  the  “Ulster  “claim”  of  a.  proprietary  right”  or ^/cr^'iiAhe  soi^which 
custom  m its  primitive  form,  and  ,n  this  form  it  continued  right  or  interest,  this  same  tenant  further  asserts  it  to  be  his 
till  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  had  elapsed,  hereditary  prerogative,  sanctioned  by  immemorial  us, -me  to 

A desperate  attempt  had  been  made  in  county  Antrim,  SErm  to  the  highest  and  best  bona  fide  purchaser,  either ’bv 

about  the  middle  of  the  previous  centurj;,  to  destroy  the  private  agreement,  or  at  an  open,  air  eomnetkive  sale 
custom,  which  attempt  provoked  the  reactionary  insurrec-  From  this  simple  principle  of  subsisting  tenant -interest  and 
t,on  so  well  known  as  the  “ Hearts  of  Steel,"  and  landlords  a right  to  sell  it,  the  collateral  cqulies  ofT ^custom  follow 

were  chary  about  indulging  m any  new  experimental  aggres-  by  direct  logical  necessity.  It  follows,  for  example  that  no 

sion.  From  this  historic  era  till  the  period  already  indicated,  increase  of  rent,  levied  upon  the  tenant’s  interestPin’the  soil 
the  current  impression  both  amongst  Ulster  landlords  and  can  be  legitimately  demanded,  since  this  would  not  be  mo  ’ 
Ulster  tenants  was,  that  the  tenant-right  custom  had,  rally  different  from  highway  practice  :_It  also  follows  thTt 
through  umnteri  upted  usage  become  self -legalized  at  common  since  no  man  can  be  turned1  out  of  his  property  without 

1 w ?■  CnSt0?s  “i,  England>  having  first  been paidhs  full  value,  “ contil  Jfocl£Cy  ’’ 

Crillout' the “feSSedly  °n<3  the  at  * rent  fairly  Proportioned  to  the  landlord’s  share,  il’a, 

jame.  About  the  yeai  1830,  orprobably  ayearor  twolater—  necessary  corollary  of  the  custom,  and  consequently  that 

Icannotat  thismomentfix  the  date  precisely— a landed  pro-  under  this  tenant-right  custom  there  can  leo-alhr  be  no  sucli 

pnetor  m county  Armagh,  a predecessor,  I believe,  of  the  thing  as  Arbitrary  Edction  ° 7 

Duke  of  Manchester,  disputed  a tenant’s  claim  to  the  custom,  This  brings  us  to  the  question— What  is  it  that  the  Irish 

and  the  case  was  tried  at  the  Armagh  assizes,  when,  to  the  Land  Act  has  really  done  by  legalizing  the  Ulster  Custom  ? 

Zlnfinn  and  akrm  of  the  tenant  The  Devon  description  of  Ulster  tenant-right  £ now  been 

uS  Vas  ln  Ported  opposition  twenty-eight  years  before  Her  Majesty  tlie  Qimen,  before 

Unn  nSt  A second  case,  if  my  recol-  Parliament,  before  successive  administrations,  and  before 

lection  is  correct,  was  soon  afterwards  tried  with  a parallel  tlie  Imperial  public,  so  that  all  parties  must  have  known  ner 

result,  and  landlords  forthwith  commenced  a widely  spread  fectly  well  the  nature  of  the  legislative  change  intended 

movement,  for  restricting  the  provincial  usage,  with  a view  The  Land  Act,  then,  has  declared  Ulster  tenant-ri  °ht  to 

andil1f  *?  an,  en^ed  assirailat'on  of  be,  in  law,  a proprietary  interest  in  the  soil,  and  subject  of 


movement  tor  restricting  the  provincial  usage,  with  a view  The  Land  Act,  then,  has  declared  Ulster  tenant-r  Xt  Vo 

Obto  ta™  ‘k  SC of Ma'd  "Sr*  °f  be'  " 1"'  * « in  tl«  soil,  and  subject  of 

nation  ® * 5 t °f  England.  This  attempted  usur-  course,  to  all  the  collateral  equities  belonging  to  individual 
known  I tL™ Tnni£  1 * formi4able  organization  property  in  general,  namely,  that  no  stranger  can  arbit- 

urn  lH  ' A®  T J Downslnre  Loys,_  whose  exploits  ranly  confiscate  it,  or  drive  out  its  owner  without  first 
the  l£ms£cesgwhk:h  /i  fTh|fe  were  P^uy  to  him  its  full  marketable  value  as  property,  nor  can 

Protli  a 1 • • • ’ 1,1  -1,830,’  mduced  Mr.  Shaman  the  said  supposed  stranger  legitimately  compel  a sale  at  all 

Sr\  “ co^u1n„ctlo“  Wlth, tb*  late  John  M‘Cance,  if  the  owner  is  desirousVf  n om- 

rieht  lfil£rtl!o  T ° fa-  l br?r0L'sh'  to  bnng  hls  first  tenant-  pulsory  sales  are  admissible  on^  when  required  for  the 

ln?v£B  4 i r I“Penal  Idouse  of.  Commons.  In  the  fol-  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  ; and  since  by  the  Land  Act 
^ by^rd  Eal°r  the  owner  of  the  fee  simple,  and  the £cupier  of  the'soihme 
Shiel’s  name  in  associatioif  ^ with  f hat'1 .r®c0Sta,sed  as  coproprietors  of  distinct,  though  concurrent 


b-  nimtuuj.  j.uu  msiiory  oi  me  question  trom 

U?p,ora  t0  t“c  present  needs  no  recital. 

The  Devon  Commission,  appointed  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  and  which  presented  its  Report  to  Parliament  in 
'ebruary,  1845,  was  a Commission  entirely  in  the  interests 
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description  is  protected. 

The  introduction  into  the  Ulster  Clause  of  the  Land  Act 
of  the  words — “ Usages  which  are  known  as,  and  in  this 
Act  intended  to  be  included  under,  the  denomination  of 


of  Irish  Landlordism  U ^ intended  to  be  included  under,  the  denomination  of 

was  and  cHii  ’c  d S?'  , e,  ?Ve  collected  by  this  body  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 

tie  Commtln  Y S EeP°rVTV,hich  legal  --were,  no  doubt,  meant  by  tbe  kuidS  paiS-  in 

Custom  ^ ? 1-  • up  , mtensely  hostile  to  the  Ulster  the  House  of  Commons  to  legalize  estate  reflations 

riyhl  of  nfnn  4lf ln?  4he  Iatter  as  dangerous  to  the  “just  which  had  been  introduced  in  Violation  of  the  o-enline 

fd°fmel  -S  lister  Landl°rds  to  custom,  and  in  this  sense  they  have  been  repeatedly  in- 

and  all  t£Lv?P  S -d-  , Vg’  lnste‘?d  of  open  warfare,  terpreted  by  Land  Sessions  Judges.  This,  however  can- 

Sa  £ 5 S S SfW  ",at f0”- ' b6  Iw*  fir  fcS'o, ring 

fact  Vtr,  1 . piospcr,t)  ! Ulster  Landlords  have,  m reasons—  ° 

n«t  sfTh«?aLt?i™‘“a°f  ““  SSSrt**«*  1-  Land  Act  bas  Icgaliz.d  an, -tiling 

am  now  cifllrf  , “d  ““P*1”™,  embodied  in  wbat  wbatei-er  in  or  about  the  Ulster  custom:  it  has  leilised 
<"  tke  conns*  i A”  ^ U“  »/  “<'■  'ri“h  >»  »■«  Ulster  custom  pom  „d 

their  own  inquiries  i«  4t“  °f  &C4  by  par-’  Portlon’  or  adjunct  of  that  custom,  but  solely  as 

1 4 of  their  ’ *i  C0I^e(luei}t,y  inappreciable.  In  page  arbitrary  attempts  to  restrict  and  curtail  it. 

«age  “ £rl£v,Z,,?an;m,SS1°!1,  that  the  3.  The  “ usages  ” known  and  recognised  as  the  Ulster 

atraordinari/n  m-  ii'  ~ tbat  it  is  / neither  custom  are— the  right  of  free  sale,  on  the  part  of  an  out- 

farm,”  in  the  earlv  staSw  f*14  +ant,?n,  clulttlnS  bis  going  tenant,  and  continued  occupancy  at  a fair  rent,  to  be 
from  his  success^  n f 7 m U steV  ■ shou,d  obtam  calculated  011  data  independent  of  the  tenant’s  interest  in 
of  his  expenditure  amlf.al  moncy’  .partl)f  ™ remuneration  the  soil,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain  in  possession. 
s'on  of  land,  which  the^ew'I  f prC\  F l*d  f°r  the  Posses-  4-  The  assumption  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Land  Act  is, 

acquiring”  Having,  Jw  4t^  W0U  *?  have  n0  means  of  that  Previously  to  its  passing,  Irish  tenants  were  not  free 
the  CommissiMers  fn  tiT‘SeC\  h‘S  exPlanat01'y  statement-  aSents>  and  could  ”<*  makc  independent  bargains  for  them- 

missioners,  ,n  the  next  paragraph,  go  on  to  say selves;  and  accordingly  in  section  3,  it  is  prov.ded  that 
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certain  leasehold  contracts  of  tins  class  shall  be  void 
both  at  law  and  in  equity.”  Estate  rules,  restricting  the 
tenant-ri"ht  custom,  have  been  universally  made  an(l 
enforced°during  this  period  of  tenant  vassalage,  when  it 
is  publicly  confessed  that  the  people  had  no  power  to  help 
themselves.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  emphatically  proclaimed  their  condition  ot 
servile  inability,  and  he  warned  Irish  tenants  against 
entering  into  disabling  contracts  in  future,  after  the  Law 
had  made  them  free  agents.  The  legalization  of  estate 
rules,  in  violation  of  the  Ulster  custom  would,  therefore, 
be  an  anomaly  in  palpable  contradiction  both  to  the 
principle  and  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Land  Act.  In  the 
speech  referred  to,  Mr.  Gladstone  pointedly  declared  that 
breaches  of  a custom  could  never,  by  mere  lapse  of  time, 
become  transformed  into  legalized  usages. 

5.  The  Judicial  legalization  of  Estate  Rules  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  land  customs  and  usages,  as  authoritatively 
laid  down,  and  declared,  by  the  Court  of  Queen  s Bench  in 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1608,  being  the  identical  year  in  which 
the  “ Orders  and  Conditions  ” of  the  Ulster  Plantation  were 
first  promulgated.  Sir  John  Davis  was  then  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland ; he  also  acted  as  Principal  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Crown  in  settling  plantation  affairs,  and  the 
case  which  gave  rise  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  was. 
specially  reported  by  himself,  and  published  in  a volume 
of  Law'  Reports,  to  which  a character  of  authority  has 
always  been  attached  in  legal  circles.  This  judgment  of 
wliat  was  then  the  supreme  court  in  Ireland  related  ex- 
pressly to  Irish  land  customs,;  and  the  substance  of  it  was, 
that  neither  by  “ the  King’s  grant,  nor  by  Act  of  Rarlia- 
ment,”  could  any  such  custom  be  established.  J-his 
Common  Law  Custom,  it  is  added,  must  be—1 “ A jus  non 
scriptum,  and  made  by  the  people  only  of  such  place  where 
the  custom  runs;”  seeing  that  “no  law  funds  the  people 
only  that  which  is  made  by  consent  of  the  people;"  and 
“ that  which  is  expressed  by  several  and  continued  acts  of 
Hit  same  kind  is  a custom ; and  so,  briefly— custom  is  a 
reasonable  act,  reiterated , multiplied , and  continued  by  the 
people  time  out  of  mind.  And  this  is  the  definition  of 
custom,  which  hath  the  virtue  and  force  of  law."  The 
court  farther  laid  it  down  that  every  custom  of  this  kind 
must  “ have  four  inseparable  qualities— first,  it  ought  to 
have  a reasonable  commencement ; secondly,  it  ought  to  be 
certain  and  not  ambiguous ; thirdly,  it  ought  to  have  an 
uninterrupted  continuance  time  out  of  mind;  and  fourthly, 
it  o indit  to  be  subordinate  to  the  prerogative  of  the  King, 
and  not  exalted  above  it.”  , T , , 

This  was  the  Common  Law  of  land  customs  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  the  Ulster  Plantation,  as  declared  by  the 
highest  court  of  legal  jurisdiction,  then  existing,  and 
officially  reported  by  the  King's  Attorney- General,  who 
himself,  as  I have  already  stated,  was  the  Chief  Commissioner 
for  the 'settlement  of  the  plantation.  Apparently,  by  way 
of  removing  all  possible  ambiguity,  the  court  have  laid 
down,  in  a°duplicate  form,  the  definition  above  quoted, 
viz.,  'positively  and  negatively — the  positive  affirmation 
being,  that  every  such  custom  must  emanate  from  , the 
people  themselves,  and  must  be  the  result  of  their  own 
free,  voluntary  '■‘consent;”  while  its  negative  aspect  is, 
that  no  extern  authority,  whether  called  Parliamentary 
Omnipotence,  or  Royal  prerogative,  can  create  any  such 
•custom  by  an  arbitrary  mandate.  It  follows  a fortiori, 
that  what  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  State  arc  consti- 
tutionally disabled  from  doing  cannot  possibly  be  done 
legally  by  any  subordinate  power,  and  least  of  all  by  tlie 
sovereignty  of  a landlord’s  rent-office,  embodying  .its 
arbitrary  decrees  in  the  shape  of  an  estate  mandate,  in 
opposition  to  a popular  usage  immcmorially  carried  out.  It 
is* the  “ CustomPi Ulster  ” alone  which  the  Land  Act  has 
legalized,  and  on  the  ground  above  officially  declared, 
I hold  that  no  landlord  infringement  of  this  “ custom  ” 
can  ever  become  a self-legalized  usage  under  the  Land 
Act,  however  long  this  infringement  may  have  lasted, 
seeing  that  the  enforced  usage  supposed  has  been  vitiated 
by  gross  illegality  in  its  wary  origin,  and  has  been  conse- 
quently null  and  void  from  first  to  last. 

I know  it  may  be  argued  that  estate  regulations,  though 
illegal  in  the  first  instance,  may  have  been  in  operation 
during  so  long  a period  as.  to  raise  a judicial  presumption 
that  the  original  defect  has  been  condoned  by  popular 
consent  in  the  interim.  _ My  answer,  is,  that  , every  such 
judicial  presumption  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  legal 
presumption  embodied  in  the  Land  Act  itself,  namely,  that 
before  its  enactment,  Irish  tenants  were  not  free  agents. 
Hence  leases  executed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  con- 
taining clauses  adverse  to  the  new  rights  created  under 
it  on  behalf  of  tenants,  are  not  to  be  rigidly  interpreted, 
though  similar  leases  accepted  after  the  date  mentioned 
will  inevitably  work  tenant  forfeitures.  Men,  who  were 


not  free  to  reject  confiscating  leases,  could  not  possibly  he 
free  to  reject  estate  regulations  of  a similar  character,  and 
it  would,  indeed,  be  a vast . amount  of  “ presumption,”  in 
a non-legal  sense,  to  pretend  that  the  merely  passive  en- 
durance of  a serf  community  under  arbitary  injustice,  in- 
volving the  daily  spoliation  of  that  community’s  customary 
rio-btsf  could  ever  be  rationally  construed  into  free  popu- 
lar assent  to  a system  of  bondage,  as  well  as  of  practical 
robbery  in  no  very  oblique  form. 

There  is  another  point  of  immense  importance,  as  it  ap; 
pears  to  me,  and  the  point  in  question  is  this — the  custom 
legalized  by  the  Land  Act  is  a provincial , not  a- merely 
district  usage,  and  the  “presumption,  of  law,”  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  ought  accordingly  to  be  that,  prima  facie, 
every  tenant  bolding  within  the  boundaries  of  Ulster 
should  be  regarded  as  assumably  subject  to  the  Ulster 
custom,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  proved  in  evidence. 
This  simple  provision  I strongly  urged . during  ;the  passage 
of,  the  Land  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had 
it  been  accepted,  it  would  have  prevented  a goodly  number 
of  anomalous  decisions.  At  present  every  tenant,  who  ap- 
pears before  a land  court  is  obliged  to  prove.  that  his  own 
individual  holding  is  subject  to  the  tenant-right  custom— 
a task  which,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  is  simply  impossibly 
in  the  'form  of  technically  legal  testimony,  though  no 
human  being  who  is  acquainted  with  the  case  audits  sur- 
roundings, may  have  any' moral  doubt  on  the  subject.  The 
onus  of  proof  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  devolve  upon  land- 
lords, who  can  never  have  any  difficulty  in  showing  either 
the  non-existence  of  the  custom  ’upon  their  own  estates^ 
or  the  mode  in  which,  in  the  event  of  its  “ acquisition,’ 
as  recognised  in  the  Ulster  clause,  the  tenant-right  interest 
has  become  absorbed  in  the  landlord’s  fee-simple. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I may  call  the  policy  of  the  Land 
Act,  which  policy  ought  to  have  been  the  .unalterable  .ewi- 
firmatwn  of  secured  tenures  wherever  they  exist,  and  the 
progressive  extinction  of  insecurity  of  tenure  everywhere 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  This  policy,  no  doubt,  is  vir- 
tually affirmed  in  the  Act,  particularly  in  the  department 
known  as  “ Bright's  Clauses,”  while  in  the  Ulster  depart- 
ments, landlords  are  enabled  to  “ acquire ” the  Ulster 
custom,  . and  to  re-establish,  in  an  intensified  as  well  as  in 
a perpetuated  form,  the  old  economy  of  rack  renting,  of 
eviction,  and  of  feudal  serfdom,  with  all  its  accompaniments 
of  agrarian  violence  and  of  danger  to  the’  State  it  self.  The 
Ulster  custom,  if  legalized  in  its  integrity,  is  “continued 
occupancy  at  a fair  rent” — in  other  words,  it  is  a conditional 
perpetuity,  and  the  landlord  power  of  summary  eviction 
ought  to  be  entirely  abolished.  If  in  any  case  a landlord 
may  “ acquire  ” the  “ custom,”  lie  should  be  legally  required 
to  transfer  it  to  the  next  succeeding  tenant  occupier,  us  u 
descending  incident  attached  to  the  tenancy.  If  some  such 
arrangement  as  this  is  not  permanently  adopted,  then  all  the 
evils  of  the  old  system  will  be  reproduced  periodically,  and 
Imperial  statesmen  will  hereafter  find  themselves  compelled 
to  bring  in  Irish  Land  Bills  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  they  take  courage  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a spirit 
of  unshrinking  resolution,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  enlighten- 
ment. A public  law  which  makes  provision  for  a continued 
resurrection  of  the  identical  mischiefs  which  it  has  been 

intended  to  extinguish  is  a suicidal  anomaly.  : 

Another  observation  here  occurs  to  me,  and  I venture  to 
introduce  it,  though  belonging  properly  to  atopic  previously 
noticed— It  is  this  : every  land  custom,  according  to  the 
legal  definition  already  quoted,  must  be  “ reasonable , nw 
sense  of  a just,  equitable,  and  rational  usage,  based  upon 
common  sense,  as  well  ns- upon  common  equity  between  man 
It  must,  also  be  a -usage  created  exclusively  by 
- • • • 1 a custoin 


thepeople  themselves,  and  tenant-right  is  precise!; 
of  this  identical  description.  Tenant-right  is  not  a custom 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  it  is  a mode  of  dealing  estiiD- 
)i.shed  by  the  people  amongst  tenants  themselves,  namely, 
between-  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  and-it  is,  moreover, 
a custom,  by  which  the  landlord’s  fee  simple,  interest  can 
never  be  injuriously  affected.  On  the  contrary,,  the.  /<«/» 
the  market  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest  jn.  the  soi  ls, 
greater  and  more  indefeasible  is  the  landlord’s  security,^ 
payment  of  all  arrears  of  rent  being,  in  terms  of  the  cus 
tom  itself,  a first  charge  upon  all  tenant-right  .sales.  P _ 

tenant-right  estates,  landlords  are,  therefore,. in 
of  security  enjoyed  by  no  other,  class  amongst  her  Alajes 
subjects,  nor  even  by  ner  Majesty  herself,  so  far  “V  .n 
lection  of  her  revenue  is  concerned— that  is,  the  1 _ 

question  can  never. lose  a farthing  in  consequenc  . 

' that  if  tenants  make  any  7 

,0P 


tings'”  they”  cannot  .avoid  leaving  behind  them  a- 5 
marketable  value,  by  way  of. a landlord  indemnity  W , -i  , 
the  ground  of,  proprietary  interest  then,  taMjIMLj 
even  the.  shadow  of  a “ reasonable  pretext  for  in  - . a 

with  the  custom  in  the  way  of  restriction,,  but  the. 
contrary,,as  we  have  just  now  seen. 
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. If  the  Land  Act  lias  done  anything  whatever,  it  has 
declared  the  Ulster  tenant’s  interest  in  the  soil  to  be  legally 
recognized  property,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  pro- 
tective conditions,  legal  and  equitable,  by  which  the 
sacredness  of  every  other  description  of  property  in  the 
State  is  guarded.  If  it  would  be  deemed  monstrous,  on 
the  part  of  tenants,  to  attempt  any  enforced  restriction 
upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  a landlord’s  fee-simple  pro- 
perty when  brought  to  sale,  it  is  still  more  unreasonable 
and  more  monstrous  for  landlords  to  depredate  the  property 
of  tenants  by  arbitrary  mandates  called  “ estate  rules.’’  In 
fact,  there  would  be  something  like  reason  in  tenant  inter- 
ference with  landlord  sales,  seeing  that  when  the  owner  of 
an  estate  sells  the  latter,  he  virtually  sells  the  occupying 
population  along  with  it,  and  the  higher  the  price,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  attempted  rack-renting  on  the  side 
of  the  new  proprietor.  The  conclusions  I draw  from  these 
premises  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  proprietary  security, 
legislative  and  moral,  that  any  individual,  who  cannot 
show  that  his  own  interests  are  in  vital  danger,  should  be 
permitted  to  put  an  arbitrary  value,  possibly  not  one-fourth 
of  its  price  as  a saleable  commodity,  upon  the  property  of 
another  individual,  however  humble  may  be  the  rank  of" the 
latter.  No  Bill  directly  embodying  such  a principle  as 
that  now  alluded  to  could  possibly  pass  through  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  since  it  would  be  a measure  of  barefaced  con- 
fiscation. 

2.  Any  usage  giving  to  landlords  a discretionary  power 
of  compelling  tenants  to  accept  for  their  legalized  property 
a sum  below  its  actual  value  as  a saleable  article,  is  an 
“unreasonable" usage,  in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  common  law,  as  well  as  destructive  to  the 
rights  of  property  in  general,  and  can  never  become  a 
legalized  custom,  either  by  effluxion  of  time,  or  otherwise, 
being  null,  void,  and  inherently  illegal  front  the  be<rinnin<>.' 
Hence  I argue  that  “ estate  rules,”  restricting  the  money 
value  of  tenant-right,  qannot  possibly  be  legalized  under 
the  Land  Act,  because  from  their  very  nature  they  can 
never  possess  the  supreme  characteristics  required  by  the 
common  law,  namely,  origination,  from  the  people  them- 
selves, free  popular  consent,  andintrinsic ‘TIeasonabi.eness.” 


There  is  just  one  other  point  to  which  I must  briefly  refer 
in  conclusion,  and  it  is  the  following,  viz. The  necessity 
and  expediency  of  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
Land  Courts,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjudicate  in  all  cases 
of  important  differences  between  landlords  and  tenants.  At 
present  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  “ Notices  to  Quit,"  and  of 
Ejectment  Decrees,  that  disputes  of  this  class  can  be  brought 

into  Court,  and,  in  very  many  instances,  questions  of  in- 
creased rent,  and  similar  matters  have  been  equitably  ad- 
justed. The  form  in  which  these  incidents  come  forward, 
is  confessedly  awkward  and  prejudicial,  and  no  good  reason, 
I think,  can  be  shown  why  the  Court  should  not  have 
power  to  take  them  up  directly  on  an  application  from  either 
of  the  parties  concerned.  If  a new  landlord,  for  example 
when  coming  into  possession  of  an  estate,  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  legalized  custom,  existing  at  the  time  of  lus 
succession,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  not  onlv  to  the 
tenants,  but  possibly  also  in  the  end  to  the  landlord  "himself, 
were  theparty  orparties  aggrieved  legallyenabled  to  bringthe 
matter  formally  and  at  once  into  the  Court  on  its  own  merits.’ 
The  custom  existing  upon  an  estate  could  thus  be  judicial!/ 
settled  at  the  outset,  and  an  immensity  of  vexatious  litiga- 
tion would  be  avoided  in  the  future,  while  to  every  landlord 
who,  as  Mrs.Malaprop  would  express  it,  has  not  a “puncheon" 
for  living  in  hot  water,  the  extended  jurisdiction  suggested 
must  prove  a serious  relief.  I have  only  one  concluding  hint 
more  to  throw  out,  and  it  is  this— that  the  landlord  power 
of  distraint  should  be  abolished,  and  since  fuedal  lordship 
has  now  died  a natural  death,  and  landlords  have  mero-ed 
into  the  rank  of  dealers  or  traders  in  land,  that  they  ought 
to  be  placed  on  the  same-  level  with  all  other  trading  and 
commercial  interests  in  society,  so  far  as  the  legal  recovery 
of  debts  is  concerned.  In  a word,  landlords  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  recover  rent  arrears  in  the  Civil  Courts  by  the 
ordinary  law  process  made  and  provided  in  relation  to  other 
classes  of  debts,  instead  of  being  enabled,  by  an  exception- 
ally  unfair  law,  to  cheat  all  other  outstanding  creditors  out 
of  their  common  share  of  any  assets  which  an  insolvent 
tenant  debtor  may  possess  for  the  discharge  of  his  collective 
liabilities. 
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Mr.  James  Morton  examined. 


4655.  Chairman. — You  are  a solicitor? — I am. 

4656.  You  reside  in  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

4657.  Previously  you  resided  in  the  co.  Wicklow  ? 

Yes. 

4658.  You  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom  ? — I have. 

4659.  Could  you  give  us  your  idea  of  what  it  con- 
sists of? — I conceive  that  it  consists  of  the  right  of 
the  tenant  to  sell  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  land- 
lord. I also  consider  that  it  consists  of  an  implied 
contract  that  the  tenant  is  not  to  be  rack-rented,  and 
not  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  he  pays  a fair  rent.  I 
conceive  the  oi-igin  of  it  to  have  been  the  equity  of 
certain  landlords,  knowing  that  those  men  were  planted 
there  for  a particular  purpose— I think  it  arose  in  that 
way.  I have  reacl  a great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  I 
never  regarded  it  as  having  any  other  origin. 

4660.  You  think  it  arose  in  that  way  originally,  and 
that  it  afterwards  became  extended  to  other  persons 
and  other  places?— Yes.  I think  it  first  arose  with 
the  servitors.  I think  it  first  arose  in  that  way,  and 

am  confirmed  in  that  opinion  from  my  knowledge  of 
ho  circumstances  attending  the  plantation  of  the 
Shillelagh,  where  it  does  not  obtain. 

TH  is  y°lu'  opinion  as  to  the  working  of 

T i Cr  cus'^om’  d°  you  regard  it  as  satisfactory  ? — 

mk  it  at  present  very  unsatisfactory.  I regard 
he  custom  as  involving,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  fixity 

, .niue  a*  a fair  rent.  It  is  either  that  or  it  is 
t)r>  Un°'  d re^"d  ^ as  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 

re  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  that  fair  rent  is 
01  ought  to  be. 

e at  a conclusion 
arrive  at  a con- 
ir  rent  would  be  this, 
value  of  the  tenant’s 
is  quite  a different 
f the  improvements, 


4661.  In  what  way  would  y( 
7 ” a ^ rent?— The  way  I 
elusion  as  to  what  constituted  a 
4 would  value  the  farm  minus  i 
Permanent  improvements.  T1 
anS  from  estimating  the  cos 


capitalizing  it,  and  deducting  the  interest  from  the 
rent,  because  if  that  were  done,  in  many  cases  that  I 
am  ajvare  of,  the  result  would  be  that  the  landlord 
would  receive  no  rent  at  all.  Even  in  Leinster  I know 
of  cases  in  which  tenants  have  expended  oh  the  land 
more  than  would  buy  the  fee-simple.  The  way  I 
would  take  it  is  this,  the  land  was  worth  some  rent 
when  the  tenant  took  it,  and  that  is  the  rent  I would 
put  down  for  it. 

4662.  Would  that  be  a perpetual  rent? — It  would 
be  a perpetual  rent  with  an  exception  which  I shall 
state  presently,  which  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case  in 
my  mind,  and  which  I am  sure  Baron  Dowse  is  aware 
of. 

4663.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? — The  difficulty  is  that 
innocent  purchasers  of  the  land  must  be  protected. 
That  I think  is  clear,  and  therefore  I would  not  go 
behind  the  last  sale. 

4664.  At  what  period  do  you  say  that  the  rent 
should  be  fixed  ? — I would  take  the  rent  at  the  present 

4665.  And  would  you  declare  that  rent  to  be  per- 
petual l — Yes,  I would  declare  it  to  be  perpetual. 

4666.  No  matter  whether  it  was  high  or  low? — There 
is  the  difficulty  about  making  it  perpetual — that  it 
might  be  unfair  to  either  party. — as  the  value  of  the 
land  may  change,  and  therefore  it  is  that  many  persons 
are  for  having  the  rents  subject  to  alteration  at  stated 
periods ; that  perhaps  would  be  fair. 

4667.  Would  you  have  any  tribunal  for  that  pur- 
pose?— Yes.  I would  in  the  first  instance  leave  it  , to 
arbitration,  and  failing  agreement  for  arbitration  I 
would  leave  it  to  the  County  Court  Judge,  and  let  it 
be  determined  by  him  upon  hearing  skilled  evidence. 

I should  state  here  the  reason  why  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  I have  stated  about  fixity  of  tenure 
my  opinion  is  that  as  a rule  the  estates  of  resident 
landlords  in  Ireland  are  wisely  and  liberally  managed 


Mr.  James 
Morton. 
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Sept.  21,  1880.  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  other  estates  where 
— a different  system  prevails.  It  is  the  old  question 
MortonT  of  the  choice  between  despotism  and  constitutional 
government.  , . , , 

4668.  Baron  Dowse.— The  difficulty  is  to  get  a wise 
despot  ! — Precisely.  I have  had  great  hesitation  m 
coming  to  the  conclusion  I have  mentioned.  I have 
been  working  at  the  problem  since  I was  twelve  years 
old,  but  since  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  I think  fixity 
of  tenure  has  been  only  a question  of  time.  Hie  Act 
of  1870  converted  the  equity  of  some  landlords  m 
Ulster  into  a legal  obligation,  and  let  the  others  go 
free.  I see  no  good  reason  for  that.  In  the  first 
place  Ulster  is  not  the  only  place  m Ireland  that 
has  been  planted.  I think  I shall  be  able  to  show 
that  before  I have  concluded  my  evidence.  In  the 
next  place,  many  others  besides  Ulster  planters  have 
improved  the  land  greatly.  I know  many  such  cases 
in  Wicklow,  Carlow,  and  elsewhere.  W e must  take 
n all  and  not  confine  it  to  Ulster.  We  have  no  right 
to  make  flesh  of  one  and  fish  of  another 

4669.  You  think  that  one  land  law  should  prevail 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland! — I do,  although  I think 
there  are  some  parts  of  Ireland  that  are  scarcely  fit  for 
it  yet,  where  there  are  poor  small  holdings,  holdings 
on  which  there  can  never  be  anything  but  misery. 

4670.  Places  where  if  they  had  the  land  for  nothing 
they  could  barely  live  upon  it! — Precisely. 

4671.  A change  in  the  law  could  not  make  those 
tenants  any  worse  than  they  are! — I think  the 
effect  of  establishing  fixity  of  tenure  m such  cases 
would  be  that  by  degrees  the  strong  and  thrifty  tenants 
would  purchase  out  the  weak  and  unthrifty ; in  other 
words  the  weaker  would  go  to  the  wall.  I don  t say 
that  that  would  be  a consequence  altogether  to  be 
deplored,  but  I think  that  would  be  one  of  the  results. 

4672  The  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  fact!  Yes,  1 
think  that  would  be  the  result.  At  the  time  the  Act 
of  1870  was  passed.  I wrote  to  the  Daily  News  and 
Freeman's  Journal  explaining  my  views  and  pointing 
out  the  defect  in  its  principle — it  was  a most  unscientific 
thing,  and  could  only  be  temporary. 

4673  In  what  respect  do  you  regard  it  as  detective  ! 

—In  the  respects  I have  stated ; in  the  first  place  it 
was  unfair,  for  it  converts  the  equity  that  prevailed  on 
the  estates  of  good  landlords  into  a legal  obligation,  and 
compels  them  to  do  by  law  that  which  they  had  done 
before  from  equity  and  good  conscience  towards  then- 
tenants  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lets  other  land- 
lords go  free.  ' 

4674.  You  mean  that  upon  estates  on  wfiicli  the 
landlords  considerately  allowed  the  custom  of  tenant- 
riorht  to  grow  up,  a legal  obligation  was  imposed  upon 
av? — consequence  of  their  fairness  and  equitable 

1.  urlm  liiirl  shown  no 


4677.  Simply  tenancies  from  year  to  year!— Yes, 
or  very  short  leases  which  are  no  better. 

4678.  The  tenants  did  it,  I suppose,  trusting  that 
they  would  be  fairly  treated  by  their  landlords  Well, 
sometimes  people  do  odd  things,  without  fully  con- 
sidering the  consequences.  I intend  before  I am  done 
to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  some 
people  will  go  in  that  way.  I may  mention  one  most 
remarkable  case,  inasmuch  as  it  occurred  under  my 
own  eyes.  About  forty  years  ago,  a person  named 
Collier  got  possession  of  a small  farm  upon  Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  estate,  which  was  in  many  parts  a mass 
of  granite  boulders,  either  on  or  immediately  under  the 
surface.  He  commenced  working  at  it  and  improving 
it,  and  worked  at  it  I think  for  about  thirty  years; 
removing  the  boulders,  cleaving  some,  blasting  others 


them  in  consequence  oi  vneir 
conduct ; while  other  landlords,  who  had  shown  no 
such  fair  dealing,  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  had  no 
such  legal  obligation  imposed  upon  them !— Precisely. 
If  you  legalize  tenant-right  on  the  estates  of  some 
landlords  who  allowed  it  to  grow  up  on  their  estates 
from  fairness  and  equity  towards  their  tenants,  it 
strikes  me  to  be  not  only  inconsistent,  but  very  unjust, 
to  allow  other  landlords  to  continue  to  work  then- 
wicked  will,  simply  because  they  had  done  so  before. 

4675.  Then , if  I understand  you  aright,  you  would 
not  have  simply  legalized  the  tenant-right  custom  on 
estates  where  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  but  you  would  have  enacted  a well  defined 
law,  which  would  have  bound  all  landlords  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  establishing  fixity  of  tenure !— Precisely. 
I stated  my  views  at  the  time  in  the  papers  I have 
mentioned,  reasoning  a 'priori  from  the  principles  I 
have  stated,  and  also  from  my  own  special  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  certain  great  improvements  were 
carried  out  upon  farms  in  Leinster.  I have  seen  great 
improvements  effected  in  Ulster,  but  I saw  commenced, 
carried  out,  and  completed,  under  my  own  eyes  greater 
improvements  in  Leinster  than  I ever  noticed  in  Ulstei , 
and  by  men  whose  tenant-right  was  not  worth  sixpence. 

4676.  Upon  estates  on  which  there  was  no  custom! 
. — No  custom. 


it,  and  worxeti  as  is  s smm>.  iv*  -uuuj  j«uS; 

removing  the  boulders,  cleaving  some,  blasting  others, 
and  burying  others.  At  the  time  he  got  the  land  it  was 
worth  about  ten  shillings  an  acre . It  was  good  land  in 
other  respects — wherever  the  boulders  did  not  touch 
it  was  covered  with  trefoil  and  shamrock.  Now,  were 
I putting  a rent  upon  that  farm,  1 would  not  estimate 
the  cost  of  that  man’s  improvements,  because  if  I did 
that  I should  put  a price  upon  it  perhaps  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  fee-simple;  but  I would  say  “if  the 
farm  was  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre  when  that  man 
got  it,  it  should  be  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre  now  if 
it  were  in  the  same  state,”  and  I would  give  him  a 
lease  of  the  farm  in  perpetuity  at  that  rent. 

4679.  That  is  ten  shillings  an  acre !— Yes ; it  is  now 
worth  thirty  shillings.  I don’t  know  whether  the 
rent  of  that  farm  has  been  raised.  It  is  a most, 
beautiful  farm,  well  fenced  and  well  drained— a 
charming  bit  of  land,  but  I think,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  the  equity  of  that  man’s  case  would  be  to  give  him 
a grant  in  perpetuity  at  ten  shillings  an  acre. 

4680.  Chaikman.—  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
family !— I know  the  Colliers  very  well. 

4681.  Do  you  know  there  was  some  dispute?— Yes, 
I knew  Collier  was  put  out,  and  he  became  steward 
to  my  mother. 

4682.  Do  you  know  whether  he  received  an  annuity 
from  Lord  Fit?  william! — I.  heard  that  he  got  an  annuity. 

4683.  And  that  the  family  continued  in  occupation 
of  the  holding  and  are  there  still!— Yes,  I know  that. 

• 4684.  Baron  Dowse. — The  case  you  have  mentioned 
raises  a serious  question.  Suppose  a landlord  has  upon 
his  estate  a bare  mountain  side,  worth,  in  its  unre- 
claimed state,  vei-y  little,  and  that  he  lets  it  to  a tenant 
who  improves  it  by  an  immense  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour,  so  much  so  that  if  you  were  to  calculate 
the  value  of  his  improvements  they  would  be  worn 
more  than  the  fee,  so  that  he  raised  the  value  of  the 
land  to  thirtv  shillings  an  acre,  would  you  say  that 
the  whole  value  of  that  improvement  should  be  the 
property  of  the  tenant! — Certainly. 

46S5.  Would  you  give  nothing  to  the  landlord  ioi 
the  inherent  quality  of  the  soil  1 — I would  not  a ou 
him  for  the  tenant’s  adventure. 

4686.  Would  you  give  no  consideration  to  the iiact 

that  after  all  the  landlord  was  the  owner  of  the  lairf 
and  that  it  was  the  latent  quality  of  the  soil,  an 
capacity  for  improvement,  that-  enabled  the  ten 
make  it  something  worth ?— I would  not.  la 
that  in  Collier’s  case,  lie  could  not  have  effertd 
improvements  he  did  for  less  than  the  value  oi  the  » 
simple,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  see  why  the  land!  J 
should  get  more  than  the  land  was  worth  befoi  - 
improvements  were  made.  . , , j 

4687.  Of  course  you  know  there  are  pieces  oi  . 

in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  conventionally  known  W® 
name  of  “ land,”  but  of  such  poor  quality  as 
never  pay  for  improvement !— Many.  . 

46S8.  But  if  given  to  a tenant  who  has  a httle  money 
and  a good  deal  of  spare  time,  he  might  by  labour^, 
tliat  land  , putting  soil  oil  it,  and 
make  it  somethmg  worth  ; in  a case  of  tlut  P 
can  well  understand  tli  at  the  landlord  shone  0 
beyond  what  the  land  was  worth  ongma  y > , D,i 

posing  it  was  another  sort  of  land,  improva  e 
land  which  would  easily  repay  expenditure, 
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tenant  by  expending  time  and  money  on  it  might,  in  a 
few  years,  repay  himself  to  a great  extent ; in  such  a 
ease  as  that  would  you  give  the  tenant  the  entire  value 
of  the  improvement,  and  no  part  of  it  to  the  landlord  ? 
Well,  I confess,  I have  not  met  a case  like  that. 

4689.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  never  met  a 
case  of  land  that  could  be  improved  by  a small  expen- 
diture so  as  to  be  doubled  in  value? — I don’t  think  I 
have. 

4690.  Are  you  aware  land  is  very  much  improved 
by  drainage  ? — I am. 

4691.  So  that  by  an  expenditure  of  £5  or  £6  an  acre 
in  draihage,  you  may  increase  the  value  of  some  land 
ten  shillings  or  fifteen  shillings  an  acre? — I would 
have  no  difficulty  about  such  a case  as  that.  I would 
in  that  case  say  “ what  was  this  land  worth  without 
being  drained  ?”  I would  take,  it  in  that  way. 

4692.  You  would  not  give  the  landlord  any  share 
in  the  improved  value  ? — I would  not  be  disposed  to  do 
so,  because  it  was  not  he  that  made  the  improvement. 

4692a.  Chairman. — Suppose  there  was  a piece  of 
land  worth  very  little  in  consequence  of  being  a swamp 
— suppose  the  landlord  lets.it  to  a tenant  at  5s.  an  acre, 
that  the  tenant  expends  £5  or  £6  an  acre  in  draining 
it  and  makes  it  worth  something,  and  that  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  it  at  the  low  rent  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  tenant  might  during 
that  time  recoup  himself  for  his  expenditure? — He 
might,  if  he  got  it  at  such  a low  rent,  and  that  his 
expenditure  was  not  very  large. 

4693.  He  might  repay  himself? — He  might. 

4694.  And  leave  a surplus  ? — Possibly,  but  I confess 
I never  met  a case  of  the  kind. 

4695.  If  you  did  meet  a case  of  the  kind,  do  you 
think  the  landlord  should  get  a portion  of  the  value  from 
the  improvements  ? — I find  a difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such  a case.  But  I would  allow  credit  to  the  landlord 
if  he  had  let  the  land  at  first  at  a rent  manifestly  less 
than  its  then  fair  letting  value. 

4696.  Do  you  know  the  profit  which  Mr.  Collier 
made  by  the  granite  that  he  got  out  of  that  land  ? — I 
do  not ; I know  he  made  gate  posts  of  a good  deal  of  it. 

4697.  Do  you  know  that  he  sent  it  round  the  coun- 
try to  considerable  distances,  it  was  so  much  prized  ? — 

I do  not  think  he  sent  much  of  it  at  all.  I lived  very 
near  him,  and  I knew  he  placed  it  along  the  road  for 
anyone  that  wanted  gate  posts,  but  I never  heard  that 
he  made  anything  considerable  by  it. 

4698.  But  are  you  aware  that  he  was  put  out  of  the 
farm  by  an  arrangement  with  his  own  family  ? — I am  not 
going  into  that  part  of  the  case  at  all.  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  He  may  have  been  fully  compensated 
by  Lord  Fitz william,  for  anything  I know.  I merely 
mention  the  case  as  it  occurred  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  in  which  the  tenant,  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  expended  more  than  the  fee-simple  of  the  land 
was  worth. 

4699.  What  is  your  opinion  of  leases? — I have  not 
a very  high  opinion  of  them.  Unless  the  lease  is  a 
very  long  one  a man  might  as  well  not  have  a lease  at 
all.  I have  seen  people  expend  a great  deal  of  money 
upon  short  leases,  but  the  general  feeling  is  very  much 
against  them  now.  Most  tenants  would  just  as  soon 
have  no  lease  as  a short  one. 

4700.  A tenant  under  a lease  has  it  only  till  the 
end  of  his  term ; but  a tenant  from  year  to  year  may 
remain  in  occupation  for  ever,  practically  ? — -Yes ; and 
if  he  is  under  a good  and  equitable  landlord  a tenaucy 
rom  year  to  year  is  equivalent  to  a lease  for  ever. 

4701.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  known  instances 

m Ulster  of  the  tenant-right  custom  being  eaten  into 
or  damaged  in  value  by  raising  of  rents  ? — I have  heard 
,°f  it,  Some  landlords  have  been  constantly  raising 
lents.  I have  a strong  opinion  on  that  subject — in 
juy  opinion  the  rents  of  the  original  servitors,  whoever 
T 011  hi  never  have  been  raised  one  shilling. 

eel  that  very  strongly,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  got  their  holdings.  I will  illustrate 
inat  better  when  I give  my  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh. 


4702.  It  is  very  difficult  now  to  bring  the  origin  of 
tenant-right,  arising  out  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
into  the  region  of  practical  politics  ? — No  doubt.  We 
must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  for  that  reason  I have 
said  that  in  adjusting  the  question  of  rent  and  tenant- 
right  I would  not  go  behind  the  time  of  the  last  pur- 
chase for  value.  Whether  you  are  going  to  put  on  a 
fixed  rent  or  to  leave  it  subject  to  a periodical  re- 
vision, you  must  take  the  fair  rent  as  being  what  a 
sol  vent  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  land  as  under 
a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  minus  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements effected  since  the  date  of  the  last  sale 
anterior  to  1870. 

4703.  Chairman. — Would  you  give  the  tenant  a 
compulsory  power  to  pui'chase  his  holding? — I would 
give  that  to  every  tenant,  but  I would  limit  it  in  this 
way ; it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  every 
small  tenant  dragging  up  his  landlord  at  every  moment ; 
but  I would  give  it  to  a tenant  whose  holding  was 
value  for  £50  a year,  or  to  the  tenants  upon  any  one 
townland,  or  in  any  one  district,  so  as  not  to  make 
the  thing  too  small  and  inconvenient. 

4704.  You  would  give  the  tenants  that  power  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  acquire  estates  in  fee  ? 
— Precisely. 

4705.  Baron  Dowse. — Peasant  proprietors  ? — Yes, 
or  rather  farm  proprietors.  The  expression  “ peasant 
proprietors  ” might  be  supposed  to  mean  proprietors 
of  very  small  holdings.  I would  extend  it  to  the  very 
largest  holding. 

4706.  What  we  generally  understand  by  “ fixity  of 
tenure  ” is,  tenancy  under  a landlox-d  ; but  the  effect 
of  the  scheme  you  advocate  would  be,  to  get  rid  of  the 
landlord  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  availed  of. 

4707.  W oulcl  you  set  on  foot  a scheme  for  purchasing 
out  the  landlords  of  Ireland  at  one  swoop  ? — I would 
not ; because  the  result  of  that  would  be  that  I don’t 
think  half  of  them  would  pay  the  instalments,  and 
the  State  would  have  to  resell. 

4708.  What  I understand  you  to  suggest  is  that 
when  a tenant  has  some  money  he  ought  to,  have 
power  to  purchase  his  holding? — Yes. 

4709.  How  much  do  you  think  he  ought  to  have? 
One-third. 

4710.  You  would  facilitate  him  in  borrowing  the- 
remainder  ? — Yes. 

4711.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  naturally- 
creating  a class  of  fee-simple  proprietors  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  one  difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  as  a solicitor  (having  been  concerned  in  taking 
land  for  a railway),  namely,  the  costs  of  making  out 
title,  and  of  the  application  of  the  purchase-money. 
These  costs  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  a compelled 
vendor;  they  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser, 
and  in  many  cases  they  would  be  quite  too  heavy  for 
a small  tenant  to  bear,  and  must  be  paid  by  the 
State. 

4712.  As  you  have  mentioned  railways,  of  course 
you  are  aware  that  where  a man’s  property  is  taken 
from  him  against  his  will  for  the  purposes  of  a railway, 
he  gets  something  extra  for  compulsory  piu-chase  ? — I 
know  that  is  talked  of,  but  really  what  it  means  is 
this — that  he  is  to  get  the  fullest  price.  The  landlord, 
if  compelled  to  sell,  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  price — to 
such  a price  as  would,  if  invested  on  the  best  security 
recoup  him  the  income  he  has  lost. 

4713.  According  to  your  experience  do  you  think 
the  power  of  purchase  would  be  largely  availed  of  by 
the  tenants  if  they  had  it? — I think  it  would  in 
Ulster  very  much,  and  I think  in  Leinster  also. 

4714.  Would  you  work  it  out  by  a modification, 
of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I would 
work  it  through  the  County  Court  Judges  ; I would 
give  them  the  jurisdiction.  I would  move  the  County 
Court  Judge  by  a short  petition,  and  give  him  power 
to  call  for  title  deeds,  and  do  all  necessary  acts  the 
same  as  the  Land  Court  has  at  present. 

4715.  Would  not  that  be  very  expensive  ? — It  would 
involve  some  expense. 

2 A 


Sept.  21, 1S80. 

Mr.  James 
Morton. 
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4716.  Is  that  the  expense  which  you  contemplate 
throwing  on  the  State?— Yes. 

4717.  Throwing  it  on  the  State  means  throwing  it 
on  the  taxpayers? — Yes,  I would  throw  it  on  a 
particular  class  of  taxpayers. 

4718.  Who  would  they  be? — I think  you  would 
yourself  come  in  for  a portion  of  it.  I would  throw  it 
on  every  income  of  over  £1,000  a year  in  the  United 
Kingdom  arising  out  of  land  or  invested  personalty. 

I would  do  it  on  this  principle — that  it  is  placing  the 
tax  on  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  bear  it, 
which  I think  is  the  turn  the  taxation  of  the  future  will 
take ; and  also  for  this  further  reason — England  owes 
Ireland  immense  compensation  for  the  legislation 
which  hindered  her  trade  and  crushed  her  manufac- 
tures in  the  past. 

4719.  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  make  the  present 
generation  pay  for  that  ? — I think  not.  The  present 
generation  of  English  traders  have,  owing  to  the  legis- 
lation to  which  I refer,  now  a walk  over  in  Ireland. 

4720.  Chairman. — You  mention,  in  the  notes 
which  you  furnished  to  us,  that  you  are  of  opinion 
arterial  drainage  works  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
State  ? — I do ; through  the  Board  of  Works. 

4721.  Through  what  means  is  the  State  to  be  re- 
compensed for  the  expenditure? — That  is  another 
question.  I don’t  see  how  the  work  could  be  done, 
except  by  some  such  imperial  taxation  as  I propose. 
The  country  has  been  left  without  manufactures ; it  is 
very  pool-,  and  I don’t  think  Ireland  could,  of  itself, 
bear  the  tax. 

4722.  Baron  Dowse.— How  would  you  settle  the 
fair  rent,  suppose  there  was  a difierence  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  as  to  the  amount? — By  arbitration,  if 
they  would  agree  to  refer  it  to  arbitration  : if  not, 
then  let  them  come  before  the  County  Court  Judge. 

4723.  Do  you-  think  that  tribunal  would  give  satis- 
faction?— I think  it  should.  I would  give  an  appeal 
if  either  party  wished  it. 

4724.  An  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  Assize  ? — Yes.  I 
see  it  might  give  rise  to  a good  deal  of  litigation,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  helped. 

4725.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  the  Land  Act 
requiring  amendment  in  your  opinion  ?— Yes ; section 
4,  proviso  1,  sub-section  A,  which  excepts  improve- 
ments made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  twenty 
years  before  the  claim  of  such  compensation  shall 
have  been  made.  I see  no  reason  for  that  exception. 

4726.  You  would  not  limit  it  to  twenty  years? — I 
would  not.  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  limited. 
I was  concerned  in  a case  of  great  hardship  myself  of 
that  kind. 

4727.  Don’t  you  recollect  that  at  the  time  this  Act 
was  passed  it  was  considered  by  some  a great  hardship 
that  it  should  deal  retrospectively  at  all? — Iknow  it  was. 

4728.  And  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  put  some 
limit  on  its  retrospective  operation,  and  that  was  the 
reason  of  the  twenty  years’  limitation  because  the 
Act  altered  rights,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes ; it  did  alter 
rights. 

4729.  It  made  a man  liable  to  pay  in  respect  of  a 
thing  past  and  gone,  and  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol?— Yes;  but  I see  no  reason  for  making  the  excep- 
tion at  all,  once  the  retrospective  principle  is  admitted. 
I know  of  a case  of  great  hardship  near  Belfast 
— Torrens  v.  Johnson— it  was  with  reference  to  a 
farm  of  twenty  acres  near  Belfast.  All  the  improve- 
ments, fences,  houses,  offices,  everything  had  been 
done  by  the  tenant  or  her  predecessor.  The  lease  expired 
and  an  ejectment  was  brought.  She  made  a claim  in  the 
alternative,  claiming  compensation  for  impx-ovements, 
and  also  for  the  Ulster  tenant-right.  She  proved  thatthe 
custom  of  tenant-right  existed  on  the  adjoining  estate  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  She  proved  that  the  im- 
provements had  all  been  effected  by  herself,  or  her  pre- 
decessor. The  rents  she  had  been  paying  was  a full 
occupation  rent,  but  she  did  not  get  a farthing. 

4730.  Do  you  object  also  to  exceptions  3 and  4? — I 
do.  I object  to  every  limitation — I consider  there' 
should  be  no  exception — that  the  court  ought  to  have 


power  to  award  compensation  in  every  ease  where  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  entitle  the  party  to 
get  it. 

4731.  You  would  compensate  a tenant  for  his  im, 
provements  no  matter  when  made  ? — I would,  provided 
they  were  unexhausted.  I would  give  him  their 
value  at  the  time  he  quitted  his  holding — the  only 
exception  being  where  he  got  the  lease,  or  became  the 
tenant  on  the  express  terms  of  making  the  improve- 
ments.  There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  mention 
that  the-  rents  are  much  more  moderate  in  Ulster  than 
in  any  part  of  Leinster  I am  acquainted  with. 

4732.  For  the  same  class  of  land? — Yes,  and  I 
attribute  it  to  the  Ulster  custom. 

4733.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  the  Ulster 
custom  has  a tendency  to  keep  down  the  rent  ?-— 1 
think  so. 

4734.  Baron  Dowse. — The  landlords  in  Ulster  did 
not  charge  so  much  rent  for  land  as  the  landlords  in 
the  south  did,  because  they  admitted  the  rights  of  the 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

4735.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  us,  both  in 
Dublin  and  here,  that  a contrary  practice  has  prevailed 
here  lately  ?— r-So  I have  heard. 

4736.  And  that  the  landlords  are  destroying  the 
tenant-right  by  gradually  raising  the  rents  1 — Yes. 

4737.  Has  that  system  of  raising  the  rents  prevailed 
only  since  the  custom  has  been  legalised  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  before  it? — Before  it — I -have  heard  of 
many  cases  both  before  and  after  the  Land  Act  became 
law.  I was  told  of  one  case  in  which  the  rent  was 
raised  130  per  cent. 

4738.  Might  it  not  have  originated  in  this— that 
for  some  years  latterly  the  tenants  were  well  off,  they 
got  good  prices  and  good  harvests,  and  the  landlords 
thought  they  had  a right  to  share  in  that  prosperity  ?— 
Yes,  but  it  took  place  in  times  long  anterior  to  those 
— it  took  place  in  1850. 

4739.  Baron  Dowse.--I  have  heard  landlords  say 
that  the  rents  have  been  the  same  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  that  though  the  tenant  got  better  and  higher 
prices  for  every  kind  of  farm  produce  his  land'ord  got 
none  of  those  advantages — have  you  heard  of  cases  of 
that  sort? — Frequently  landlords  have  told  me  so. 

4740.  Have  you  any  land  yourself? — I have  not. 

47 41.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  wish  to 
call  our  attention  ? — I wish  to  make  a statement  of 
facts  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  barony  of 
Shillelagh.  In  the  commencement  of  the  last  century 
the  barony  was  one  of  the  wildest  of  wild  places— it 
was  the  last  resort  of  the  wolf  in  Ireland.  The  roads 
were  mere  tracks,  and  I don’t  believe  there  was  a bridge 
in  the  wh  ole  district.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in 
the  first  half  oi  the  century  planted  it  with  a numerous 
yeomanry  and  with  some  families  of  a different  class- 
men of  means.  Frank  Morton  came  there  from  the 
Queen’s  County.  He  settled  at  Tinnahely,  where 
there  were  then,  as  I am  informed,  but  two  small 
cabins.  He  built  a house.  There  was  at  that  time 
no  market  and  no  trade  in  the  locality.  He  built  a 

. corn  mill,  a distillery,  a malt  house,  a brewery,  and  a 
tanyard,  and  carried  on  all  those  trades  himself.' 
Before  he  died  he  had  a market  town  there,  with  a 
market  house  in  the  centre  of  it.  He  died  leaving  four 
sons ; the  youngest  remained  in  possession  of  his  own 
house  and  farm,  a large  one.  Some  years  afterwards  the 
rebellion  of  1798  broke  out.  His  eldest  son,  Harry 
Hatton  Morton,  a wellknown  magistrate  of  the  quorum 
in  three  counties,  went  through  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  and  farmers,  and  urged  them  to  remain  at 
home,  and  they  followed  his  advice — conduct  for  which 
it  always  struck  me  that  Harry  Hatton  Morton  deserved 
a civic  crown — for  they  remained  steadfast  and  peace- 
able during  the  whole  period  of  the  rebellion,  cultivat- 
ing their  own  farms  and  also  the  farm  of  his  brother, 
J ames  Morton,  who  was  a yeomanry  officer,  constantly 
under  arms,  and  marching  to  repel  invasions.  Ikei 
were  repeated  invasions,  but  sLx  corps  of  yoemanry 
repelled  them  and  held  the  barony  for  the  King  an 
the  absentee  landlord.  In  the  course  of  time  James 
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Morton  died,  and  with  him  expired  the  lease.  He  had- 
an  only  son,  Frank  Morton,  who  had  a number  of 
little  boys.  He  was  living  on  a very  large  but  poor 
farm,  one  of  the  very  worst  on  the  estate ; his  father’s 
was  one  of  the  best.  He  thought  that  though  the 
lease  of  his  father’s  farm  had  expired  on  his  death,  that 
his  claim  as  son  would  be  recognized,  and  that  he 
would  get  the  farm ; but  no,  he  was  informed  that  the 
farm  was  required  to  be  cut  up  into  townparks  and 
that  he  would  not  get  it.  The  agent  took  possession 
of  the  farm,  the  old  farmstead  oi  Frank  Morton,  also 
the  malt-house  and  other  buildings  including  some 
houses  in  the  town,  and  the  only  compensation 
allowed  was  a gratuity  of  £10  a year  to  the 
daughter  of  Captain  J ames  Morton.  I am  not  now 
casting  any  blame  either  on  Earl  Fitzwilliam  or  his 
agent.  I am  merely  showing  what  the  system  is,  and 
what  can  be  done  under  it. 

4742.  The  O’Conor  Dos'. — When  did  James 
Morton  die  ? — I think  it  was  in  1833.  I was  twelve 
years  old  at  the  time. 

4743.  That  was  long  before  the  Land  Act?— Yes. 

I am  merely  stating  these  facts  to  show  the  results  of 
the  insecurity  of  tenure.  That  land  was  not  worth 
more  than  5s.  an  acre  on  the  day  Frank  Moi'ton  came 
to  Tinnakely.  It  was  Frank  Morton  that  created  the 
town,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  unless  tradition  is 
altogether  in  error  on  the  matter.  It  was  his  industry 
that  created  the  town,  and  that  had  indirectly  given 
to  that  land  the  value  it  subsequently  acquired  as  a 
site  for  townparks. 

4744.  What  was  the  result  of  the  conduct  pursued  ? 
—Frank  Morton  the  younger  from  that  time  forward 
spoke  of  nothing  but  emigration,  and  the  same  feeling 
took  possession  of  his  sons.  His  second  son,  George 
D.  Morton,  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  is  now  a director 
and  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Bank.  His  third  son,  William  Morton,  went  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  has  been  successful  there.  The  youngest 
son  also  went  to  Canada  and  is  now  a physician  there 
and  said  to  be  in  large  practice.  Not  one  of  those 
three  men  would  have  thought  of  leaving  Ireland  had 
it  not  been  for  the  discouraging  conduct  pursued. 
That  I can  certify  from  my  own  knowledge. 

4744a.  Baron  Dowse.— What  do  you  say  should  have 
been  done  by  the  landlord  when  the  lease  expired  ? — 
What  I say  is  that  the  son  of  James  Morton  should 
have  been  given  the  . ,.rm  in  perpetuity  at  5a.  an  acre, 
that  being  the  value  of  it  when  Frank  Morton  got  it. 
Whatever  additional  value  it  afterwards  acquired  was 
the  result  of  the  industry  and  energy  of  Frank  Morton. 
That  farm  was  worth  £2,000  at  the  least  when  the 
family  of  the  Mortons  were  deprived  of  it.  I am  not 
blaming  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  nor  his  agent,  I merely 
mention  the  case  to  show  the  effect  upon  those  men 
01  what  they  considered  injustice. 

4745.  But  according  to  what  you  have  -stated  it 
appears  they  are  all  far  better  off  now  than  if  they 
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had  remained  in  Tiunahely  1— Undoubtedly.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  No  doubt  what  occurred  turned  out 
all  the  better  for  them ; but  the  point  is,  the  effect 
such  conduct  has  on  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  this 
country.  That  case  had  the  effect  of  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster, 
and  the  Ulster  custom.  I have  endeavoured  to  look 
at  it  in  the  most  equitable  way  I could,  and  I think 
■what  I have  said  would  have  been  the  equitable  way 
of  dealing  with  the  case.  I do  not  say  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  every  case,  but  it  certainly  would 
have  applied  to  that  case,  because  Frank  Morton 
was  the  man  who  had  created  the  town,  and  given  to 
the  land  whatever  additional  value  it  possessed. 

4746.  Chairman. — If  the  law  had  been  then  what 
you  say  it  ought  to  be  now — fixity  of  tenure  at  a fair 
rent — he  could  not  have  been  turned  out  as  he  was 
without  compensation  ? — Certainly. 

47 47 . And  that  compensation  should  have  been  esti- 
mated having  regard  to  the  original  value  of  the  land 
and  the  improvements  made  upon  it  by  the  tenants  ? — 
Certainly.  I may  conclude  by  mentioning  that  the 
fourth  son  of  J ames  Morton’s  son  remained  for  some 
years  in  occupation  oi  theother — whichl  havecalled  the 
poor  farm.  He  struggled  on,  but  it  was  land  of  such 
poor  quality  that  he  never  could  profitably  cultivate 
it.  I saw  there  was  no  use  in  his  continuing  there, 
he  worked  away  and  improved  the  land  as  much  as  it 
could  be  improved,  I advised  him  to  leave,  and  he  has 
gone  to  America,  to  take  possession,  as  a present  from 
one  of  his  brothers,  of  a furnished  house  and  200  acres 
in  the  splendid  county  of  York,  Ontario. 

47 48.  I can  say  from  my  personal  knowledge,  as  I 
knew  him  myself,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious men  I ever  saw? — Indeed  he  was.  I have 
given  you  an  outline  of  my  views  and  of  facts  which 
came  within  my  own  knowledge — I have  no  prejudice 
in  the  matter.  My  sympathies  are  as  much  on  the 
side  of  the  landlord  as  of'  the  tenant,  but  I see  no 
remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things  but  fixity  of 
tenure,  although  I foresee  that  inconveniences  will 
arise  out  of  it.  I wish  to  add  that  I often  visit  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  I admire  greatly  the  improve- 
ments which  the  late  agent  of  that  estate,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  has  made — improvements  which  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  if  fixity  of  tenure  had  been  in 
existence  there — by  squaring  farms,  removing  tenants 
out  of  unsuitable  places,  and  fixing  them  in  places  that 
are  suitable.  I am  quite  free  to  confess  that  the  estate 
is  more  ready  to  receive  fixity  of  tenure  now  than  it 
was  when  I was  twelve  years  old.  I wish  to  give  both 
aspects  of  the  case  fairly.  Another  thing  I have 
noticed  in  going  through  the  county  is  the  absence  of 
the  middle  classes  of  the  people.  There  is  hardly  an 
educated  man  to  speak  to.  The  country  people 
(whether  hypocritically  or  not),  deplore  to  me  that  the 
class  of  gentlemen  are  gone  that  used  to  supply  their 
magistrates  and  professional  men. 


Sept.  21, 1880. 

Mr.  James 
Morton. 


Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Silversprings,  Co.  Antrim,  examined. 


4749.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  An- 
inm  Central  Tenant-Right  Association? — Yes.  I am 
n member  of  the  Ballyclare  Association,  and  a member 
° A7S  ^umittee  °f  the  Antrim  Central  Association. 

4750.  Do  you  attend  as  a representative  of  those 
associations?— 1 do  not.  1 came  Here  for  the  purpose 
0 |tm§  a few  facts  which  won’t'  detain  you  long.  I 
caii  show  you  how  matters  stand  in  our  neighbour- 
lood , and  how  at  the  end  of  our  leases  we  lose  our 


47kI‘  Wll°  is  your  landlord  1— Mr.  Langtry. 

• , . f understand  that  you  purchased  the  tenant 
avV?  a Iease  whicl1  expired  in  1870 ?— Yes. 

, vvhat  was  the  rent?— £173. 

, 0n  tJie  expiration  of  the  lease  was  an  in 
rtjt  demanded  ?—  Y es ; £255. 
t-rmf  • i many  acres  were  in  the  holding?— II 
contained  82a.  1r.  15p.,  Irish. 


4756.  What  is  the  valuation  ?— Griffith’s  valuation 
is  £177  15s. 

47 57.  When  was  the  lease  made  ? — Thirty-one  years 
previous  to  1870. 

4758.  The  term  was  thirty-one  years  ? — Yes. 

4759.  Upon  what  tenure  do  you  hold  now? — On  a 
new  lease  for  thirty-one  years. 

47  60.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  took  a new  lease  ? — I did, 
at  the  increased  rent. 

4761.  You  could  not  help  it,  I suppose  ? — I could 
not  help  it.  I had  nothing  else  for  it.  I should  either 
take  the  new  lease  or  go,  and  under  it  I am  debarred 
from  any  claim  under  the  Land  Act. 

4762.  Has  your  landlord  any  other  property  in  the 
district  ? — He  has,  and  on  the  whole  property  there  is 
tenant-right.  There  is  only  one  farm  held  by  lease 
besides  mine. 


Mr.  James 
Ferguson. 
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Hr.  James 
Ferguson. 


4763.  Are  there  others  small  tenants? — Yes,  holding 
under  yearly  tenancies. 

4764.  Are  they  better  off  than  the  men  that  have 
leases  ? — Much  better  off. 

4765.  Have  their  rents  been  raised? — Not  a farthing 
since  he  came  in  for  the  property. 

4766.  I understand  that  you  bought  your  farm  from 
the  man  who  had  the  lease  originally  ?— Yes. 

4767.  You  bought  the  bid  lease,  and  now  you  have 
a renewal  ? — Yes,  at  an  increased  rent. 

4768.  Are  all  claims  under  the  Land  Act  barred  by 
the  new  lease? — Yes. 

4769.  Including  compensation  for  permanent  im- 
provements ? — No.  If  I can  establish  a claim  for  per- 
manent improvements,  such  as  buildings  or  tillage,  I 
would  get  it. 

.4770.  What  sum  did  you  give  for  the  lease? — I 
gave  £1,200. 

4771.  How  long  was  that  before  its  expiration  ? — 
Four  years.  I paid  that  money  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  agent  of  the  property. 

4772.  Did  you  do  that  in  the  expectation  that 
tenant-right  would  exist  at  the  determination  of  the 
]ease  ? — Of  course  I did.  Otherwise  I would  not  have 
paid  the  money. 

4773.  Had  that  been  the  practice  upon  the  estate 
as  far  as  you  knew  ? — It  was.  I never  knew  any  other 
practice  to  prevail  until  the  year  1870.  And  it  is 
still  the  custom  in  other  cases.  Small  farms  have 
been  since  that  time  sold  repeatedly  by  public  auction. 

4774.  And  no  increase  of  rent  ? — No  increase. 

4775.  Why  did;they  make  an  exception  in  your  case? 
— They  took  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  and  said  that 
I had  no  claim  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

477  6.  And  they  put  a rent  on  your  own  improve- 
ments ? — Yes.  They  put  a rent  on  my  purchase-money 
and  improvements.  The  land  is  much  better  now  than 
when  I got  it. 

4777.  Chairman. — You  did  not  bring  the  case  into 
court? — No.  I thought  it  better  not  to  do  so,  but  to 
hold  on  the  farm.  Counsel  advised  me  that  I had  no 
claim  under  the  Land  Act. 

4778.  You  could  only  have  a claim  in  case  of  evic- 
tion ? — Only  in  case  of  eviction. 

4779.  You  might  have  refused  to  pay  the  increased 
rent,  and  then,  if  they  evicted  you,  you  could  have 
brought  your  claim  for  compensation,  and  you  would 
have  had  to  run  your  chance  of  being  able  to  substan- 
tiate it? — Yes;  and  I was  advised  not  to  do  so,  as 
other  persons  under  similar  circumstances  had  failed  in 
getting  compensation. 

4780.  You  hold  another  portion  of  land  under  a 
different  landlord? — Yes,  14a.  Or.  3Sp.  Irish. 

4781.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  that? — Lord  Done- 
gall.  The  old  rent  was  £21  : the  present  rent  is 
£52  10s. 

4782.  When  was  that  increase  made  ? — Five  years 

4783.  Is  that  building  ground,  or  anything  special? 
— No.  I have  a scutch  mill  and  corn  mill  which  I 
built  on  it  myself.  I spent  £1,500  in  building  on 
that  portion  of  my  farm,  and  £200  in  improving  the 
land. 

4784.  The  land  aloneis  not  worth  the  rent,  I suppose?  • 
— It  is  not.  It  was  on  my  own  improvements  the  rent 
was  raised. 

4785.  Did  you  hold  it  on  lease? — Yes,  on  lease  for 
sixty-one  years.  After  the  lease  ran  out  they  in- 
creased the  rent  to- £5 2 10s.  They  gave  me  a lease  of 
it  for  thirty-one  years  at  that  rent,  and  under  the 
lease  I am  debarred  from  making  any  claim  under  the 
Land  Act,  except  for  building  and  manure. 

4786.  What  is  the  valuation? — £65 ; but  the  greater 
part  of  the  value  is  on  my  own  buildings. 

4787.  You  built  a scutch  mill  on  the  land  ? — I did. 

478S.  And  a com  mill? — I did. 

4789.  Was  it  a condition  of  the  original  lease  that 
you  should  put  up  those  mills  ? — No.  There  was  no- 
thing of  the  sort. 

4790.  The  water  power  was  there  and  you  built  the 


mills  ? — Yes.  There  had  been  an  old  mill  there  pre- 
viously. I should  mention  that  at  the  time  the  lease 
was  made,  people  took  them  for  sixty-one  years  in  pre- 
ference to  taking  them  for  lives  renewable ; because 
those  leases  for  years  were  always  renewed  without  any 
difficulty,  and  were  more  convenient. 

4791.  Was  there  a fine  payable  on  renewal  ? — Very 
little.  There  was  something,  but  scarcely  anything. 
I have  another  part  of  my  farm  that  cost  me  about 
£1,300,  but,  under  the  present  law,  I expect  in  a few 
years,  that  in  place  of  paying  £13  9s.  Id.,  I shall  be 
paying  £60  a year  for  it. 

4792.  Do  you  hold  that  also  under  lease? — Yes. 

4793.  Is  it  land  only,  or  are  there  any  buildings  on 
it  ? — Land  alone.  There  is  only  §ne  house  on  it.  It 
contains  24a.  3r.  Irish. 

4794.  Why  do  you  apprehend  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  so  much  for  it  ? — Because  it  is  improved  in  value. 

4795.  Whereis  it? — About  twelve  miles  from  Belfast. 

4796.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  rise 
of  rent  at  the  termination  of  the  lease? — I would,  if 
the  time  was  such  as  to  afford  it. 

4797.  You  would  not  object  to  a reasonable  in- 
crease ? — I would  not. 

4798.  You  look  on  the  increases  that  have  been 
made  as  unreasonable  ? — I do ; I consider  them  very 
unreasonable. 

4799.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  of  the  last  portion  you  have  mentioned  ?— 
£55  10s. 

4800.  How  much  are  you  paying  for  it? — £13  9s.  Id. 
under  the  old  lease.  That  rent  has  been  paid  for  it 
from  time  immemorial. 

4801.  You  did  all  the  improvements  ? — Everything. 
Everything  that  was  done  was  done  by  the  tenant. 
I never  saw  the  landlord  or  agent’s  face  on  the  pro- 
perty. 

4802.  Baron  Dowse. — Except  when  he  wanted  his 
rent,  I suppose  ? — No,  not  even  then.  I always  paid 
the  rent  without  putting  him  to  the  trouble  of  calling. 

4803.  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  one  house  on 
that  portion  ? — Yes,  an  old  dwelling  house. 

4804.  Is  it  of  much  value? — No,  not  more  than 
about  £4  a year. 

4805.  What  improvements  have  you  done  on  those 
24  acres  ? — It  was  very  rough  land,  covered  with  furze, 
ditches,  crooked  fences,  large  stones,  and  a large 
number  of  gravel  pits  in  it.  I had  to  grub  it,  to  level 
it,  to  fill  the  holes.  I have  it  levelled  now  so  that  you 
could  run  a machine  over  it.  There  were  eight  square 
perches  of  it  that  cost  me  over  £60  to  level.  I did 
not  think  at  that  time  that  our  tenant-right  was  going 
to  be  cut  down. 

4806.  You  say  that  is  on  Lord  Donegall’s  pro- 
perty ? — Yes.  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I am 
not  faulting  Lord  Donegall  or  anybody  else.  I only 
complain  of  the  law. 

4807.  Is  that  raising  of  rent  a common  practice  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — Perfectly  common.  I wish 
to  produce  to  the  Commissioners  a copy  of  a lease  from 
Lord  Cairns  to  a tenant  some  years  ago,  in  which  he 
debars  him  of  everything.  [Witness  handed  in  copy 
lease.] 

4808.  Mr.  Siiaw. — This  is  a lease  for  31  years?— 
Yes. 

4808a.  Debarring  the  lessee  of  all  tenant  right?— 
Yes.  The  man  that  took  that  farm  paid  £150  for  it- 
It  was  a mountain  farm,  and  the  land  unreclaimed 
when  the  tenant  originally  got  it.  Y ou  will  see  by  the 
lease  that  there  is  only  part  of  it  reclaimed  as  it  is. 

4809.  Everything  had  been  done  on  that  farm  by 
the  tenant  ? — Yes,  everything. 

4810.  Baron  Dowse.— You  say  you  don’t  blame 
the  landlord  for  increasing  the  rent,  but  that  you 
blame  the  law? — Yes. 

4811.  How  would  you  remedy  it? — I would  give 
leasehold  tenant-right,  and  I would  have  a valuation 
of  land  by  arbitration. 

4812.  Some  people  have  suggested  fixity  of  tenure 
as  the  remedy,  and  that  the  tenant  should  hold  t ie 
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land  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  not  be  turned 
out  unless  he  fails  to  pay  it  ? — I don’t  know  that  I 
would  go  so  far  as  that.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair,  I 
think,  to  prevent  the  landlord  from  ever  getting  back 
his.  land,  if  he  was  willing  to  compensate  the  tenant 
for  it. 

4813.  By  paying  him  for  his  [tenant-right  ? — Yes, 
and  in  addition  for  any  inconvenience  to  which  he 
may  be  put. 

4814.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  not  always  the 
custom  on  the  dropping  in  of  leases  to  increase  the 
rent? — Never.  I never  knew  the  rent  to  be  increased 
on  Lord  Donegall’s  property,  till  lately. 

4815.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  this  meet  your  views 
—fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  the  tenant  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent,  but  that  if  the.laud- 
lord  wanted  the  land  for  himself,  or  for  any  fair  or 
legitimate  purpose,  he  should  be  entitled  to  get  it  by 
compensating  the  tenant  ? — Yes.  I think  that  would 
not  be  unfair,  I don’t  think  anybody  in  the  north  would 
object  to  that. 

4816.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  meddling  with  tenant-right 
which  you  say  has  been  practised  on  some  estates,  by 
increasing  rents,  has  I suppose  caused  great  dissatis- 
faction ? — It  has  almost  set  the  people  wild.  They 
have  no  security,  and  are  afx-aid  to  improve  or  expend 
then  money  on  the  land.  Many  of  them  are  leaving 
the  country.  There  are  a couple  of  farms  to  be  sold 
near  me  at  present ; one  of  the  best  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  going  away,  he  says  he  will  stay  in  the 
country  no  longer. 

4817.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  rents? — Yes,  and 
the  frequent  interference  with  sales. 

4818.  The  landlords  interfere  with  sales? — Yes, 
both  by  increasing  the  rent  on  the  incoming  tenant, 
and  in  some  cases  they  insist  on  having  the  selection. 

4819.  Do  they  in  some  cases  limit  the  price  to  be 
paid  ? — They  do.  One  man  sold  a farm  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood a few  years  ago,  which  he  had  held  since 
1824.  He  had  built  the  houses,  and  made  all  the 
improvements ; but:  being  old  and  no  longer  able  to 
work  it,  he  tried  to  sell  it.  The  landlord  said  he  must 
get  part  of  the  purchase  money,  or  else  he  would  raise 
the  rent. 

4820.  He  insisted  on  part  of  the  purchase  money  ? — 
Yes. 

4821.  As  a premium? — Yes. 

4822.  Not  as  rent  due  ? — No  ; there  was  no  rent 
due.  He  sold  the  farm  for  ,£500,  of  which  he  had  to 
give  £200  to  the  landlord.  That  man  told  me  this 
morning  that  on  four  acres  of  that  land,  he  had  ex- 
pended more  than  £50  an  acre.  He  had  worked  at  it 
for  years,  drained  and  improved  it.  Mr.  Adair,  of 
Loughinmore,  had  told  him,  he  was  expending  more 
on  it  than  the  land  was  worth.  He  never  received 
any  assistance  from  the  landlord,  from  the  time  he 
first  became  tenant,  but  one  £5.  It  was  as  snug  a 
farm  as  you  could  see  in  the  district  at  the  time  he 
left  it. 

4823.  Are  there  any  other  cases  that  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — There  are  some  landlords  who  have  com- 
pelled the  tenants  to  take  leases  and  pay  fines. 

4823a.  At  an  increased  rent  ? — Yes. 

4824.  Had  those  parties  held  previously  as  tenants 
rom  year  to  year? — Some  from  year  to  year,  and  some 
lor  leases  which  expired. 

4825.  They  ave  obliged  to  take  leases  at  an  increased 
rent? — Yes,  and  to  pay  fines. 

4e26.  Did  any  of  the  leases  exclude  the  tenants 
irom  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act?— I could  not  say 
as  to  that,  but  I know  on  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
ettys  property,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  take 
eases  and  to  pay  fines  also.  The  fine  was  a year’s 
rent  tor  every  ten  years  in  the  lease. 


4827.  They  had  an  option  I suppose? — They  had 
no  option.  One  man  refused,  and  was  served  with 
notice  to  quit  and  left. 

4828.  Did  he  claim  compensation  ? — No,  it  was 
before  1870. 

4S29.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  this  before  the 
Land  Act? — It  was. 

4830.  Chairman. — Has  it  been  done  since  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes,  it  has,  and  far  more  fre- 
quently than  before.  It  was  only  in  some  cases  it  was 
done  previously. 

4831.  But  now  it  is  getting  general  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a neighbour  of  mine-<-as  large  a farmer  as  there  is 
in  my  district — and  a'  man  very  well  off,  who  had 
built  two  sides  of  a farm-yard,  good  barns,  stables, 
and  sheds,  and  who  haci  the  foundations  cut  for  the 
remainder;  that  man  told  me  within  the  last  two 
months  that  he  would,  make  no  more  improvements, 
that  there  was  no  use  in  his  laying  out  his  money, 
for  at  the  termination  of  his  lease  the  landlord  could 
appropriate  tlxe  whole  of  it.  Another  neighbour  of 
mine  who  intended  building  a new  house,  and  who 
consulted  me  as  to  his  plans,  told  me  that  lie  would 
never  build  until  there  was  some  chauge. 

4 8 3 1 a . On  whose  property  is  that  farm  ? — M r . Y oung, 
of  Galgonn  Castle,  a very  good  landlord.  But  no 
matter  how  good  a landlord  may  be,  he  has  the  power 
to  do  it,  and  there  is  consequently  a feeling  of  inse- 
curity. 

4832.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Young  would  be  likely  to 
do  it  more  than  any  other  landlord,  but  that  lie  would 
have  the  power  to  do  it  ? — Exactly. 

4833.  And  you  say  it  is  becoming  a practice  to  in- 
crease rents,  and  thus  diminish  the  tenant-right? — It 

is. 

4834.  Baron  Dowse. — In  your  opinion  ought  tenants 
to  be  prevented  from  contracting  themselves  out  of  the 
Land  Act? — I wish  I had  been  prevented. 

4835.  Some  people  say  that  the  large  substantial 
farmers  don’t;  want  protection,  that  they  are  able  to 
protect  themselves — is  that  so,  according  to  your  ex- 
perience ? — Not  at  all ; the  very  reverse.  It  is  those 
who  have  something  to  lose  that  require  protection. 

4836.  There  is  no  use  in  pecking  at  a bare  person? — 
None.  If  you  have  nothing,  you  require  no  protection. 
It  is  the  substantial  farmer  that  requires  protection. 
They  have  already  taken  £2,500  of  my  money. 

4S37.  By  increasing  your  rent? — By  increasing  my 

4838.  Beyond  what  you  call  the  fair  rent  ? — Beyond 
the  fair  rent. 

4839.  By  the  expression  “ fair  rent,”  I understand 
you  to  mean  the  fair  letting  value  minus  your  own  im- 
provements— you  are  not  willing  to  pay  a rent  on 
your  own  improvements  ? — That  is  what  I mean, 
and  what  everybody  else  means. 

4840.  Supposing  the  farmers  had  the  opportunity 
of  buying  their  land,  and  becoming  the  owners  of 

it,  do  you  think  they  would  improve  more  than  at 
present  ? — I do. 

4841.  Do  you  think  tenants  would  be  anxious  to 
buy  if  they  got  the  opportunity  ? — I do  ; if  they  had 
facilities,  I think  numbers  of  them  would  do  so. 
Lord  Cairns,  some  time  ago,  took  a notion  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  tenants  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  buy. 

4842.  Did  they  do  so  ? — Yes. 

4843.  And  did  they  pay  the  price  of  their  holdings  ? 
They  did,  each  and  every  one. 

4544.  Without  taking  advantage  of  the  Bright 
clauses? — Yes. 

4545.  They  bought  with  their  own  money? — They 
did,  and  I produce  a list  of  the  prices  they  paid. 

[Witness  hands  in  following  list.] 
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Ferguson 


Tenants’  Names. 

Quantity, 

Statute 

Measure. 

Yearly  Rent. 

Proportion  of 
Head  Rent. 

Proportio 

Titho. 

of 

Purchase- 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

29 

3 

0 

12 

17 

0 

3 

7 

5 

51 

1 

10 

22 

3 

6 

5 

42 

0 

2 

17 

10 

0 

4 

12 

2 

24 

0 

35 

10 

10 

0 

2 

15 

34 

1 

0 

19 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

38 

2 

0 

13 

10 

0 

3 

11 

0 

35 

0 

20 

13 

10 

0 

3 

45 

0 

25 

16 

17 

6 

4 

54 

1 

32 

35 

5 

0 

9 

554 

60 

1 

30 

34 

18 

10 

9 

4 

5 

Malcolm  Craw.Ard,  . , 

14 

3 

22 

6 

10 

0 

1 

14 

Total, . 

430 

0 

16 

203 

0 

4 

53 

10 

2 

14 

2 

4 

3,189 

8 

0 

4846.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  a year  ago. 

4847.  Why  didn’t  they  take4advantage  of  the  Bright 
clauses? — There  is  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  it  is  ham- 
pered by  so  many  conditions  that  they  preferred  to 
get  what  money  they  wanted  elsewhere. 

4848.  Had  they  all  the  money  themselves? — They 
had  not. 

4849.  Did  they  borrowit? — Those  thatrequireditdid. 

4850.  They  considered  it  better  to  borrow  the  money 
from  private  parties  rather  than  through  the  Board 
of  Works  ? — Yes, because  there  are  so  many  restrictions 
and  embarrassing  regulations  when  borrowing  from 
the  Board. 

4851:  Baron  Dowse. — Those  sales  were  carried  out 
by  voluntary  arrangement  between  Lord  Cairns  and 
the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

4852.  And  are  they  satisfied  with  their  bargains  ? 
—Perfectly ; all  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

4853.  You  have  a large  quantity  of  land  yourself? 
— I have  ; about  336  acres. 

4854.  When  did  you  purchase  that? — I purchased 
the  fee-simple  of  the  farm  I live  in,  eighty-six  acres 
Irish,  in  1859.  The  rest,  under  lease,  &c.,  I acquired 
at  various  times. 

4855.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

4856.  You  did  not  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  any 
farm  but  the  one? — Nothing  but  the  one.  I got  no 
chance  of  purchasing  the  others.. 

4857.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  you  be  anxious  to  have 
a chance  of  purchasing  the  others  ? — Of  course  I would. 

4858.  Would  the  tenants  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
generally  be  glad  to  have  a chance  of  purchasing  the 
fee  of  their  holdings  ? — They  would. 

4859.  Would  they,  as  a rule,  be  prepared  to  give 
one-third  of  the  purchase-money  themselves  if  they 
could  borrow  the  remaining  two-thirds  ? — I think  many 
of  them  would,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  them 
all  to  do  it. 

4860.  You  think,  as  a rule,  they  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  contribute  so  large  a proportion  cf  the 
purchase-money  as  one-third  ? — I think  so ; and  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  advancing  them  more  than 
two-thirds,  for  there  would  be  ample  security,  and, 
besides,  the  land  would  be  improving  in  value  every 
year,  for  the  tenants  would  not  be  afraid  to  expend 
money  and  labour  upon  it  as  they  are  now.  They 
are  always  apprehensive  now  that  if  they  do  any- 
thing to  improve  their  farms,  a valuator  may  be 
sent  round  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  and  10s. 
or  15s.  an  acre  increased  rent  clapped  on  them. 

4861.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants  who  purchased 
their  holdings  from  Lord  Cairns  ? — I am. 

4862.  Could  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money they  had  to  borrow  ? — Yery  few  of  them 
had  to  borrow  any.  They  are  all  quiet  living  people, 
and  anything  they  can  get  they  keep. 

4863.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  say  they  are  sa- 
tisfied with  their  purchase- — Perfectly;  they  are 


exulting  over  it.  Another  little  townland  was  sold 
three  or  four  years  ago  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert 
Agnew,  of  Cairncastle.  It  was  sold  by  public  sale  at 
Ballyclare.  In  that  case  the  tenants  appointed  one 
of  themselves  to  go  and  purchase.  They  appointed 
two  valuators  to  go  over  the  property  and  decide  what 
proportion  of  the  purchase-money  each  man  should 
pay,  and  each  tenant  paid  his  share  and  also  pays  his 
proportion  of  the  head  rent. 

4864.  That  was  not  done  through  the  Bright 
clauses  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

4865.  Are  those  tenants  doing  well? — They  are. 
Every  one  of  them  doing  well.  Some  of  them  had  to 
borrow  in  order  to  pay  their  purchase-money.  Those 
that  had  the  money  without  borrowing  paid  it  down. 

4866.  Were  they  paying  high  rents  ? — No ; the 
land  was  let  at  fair  rents.  Mr.  Agnew  was  a reason- 
able man. 

4867.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  that  case  I understand 
they  did  not  purchase  a fee  simple  ? — No.  There  is  a 
small  head  rent ; but  it  is  a perpetuity. 

4868. '  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  there  been  any 
other  cases  that  you  know  of  in  which  tenants  purchased 
their  holdings  ? — No ; those  two  were  the  only  cases 
in  my  district.  They  did  not  get  any  other  chance  to 
purchase. 

4869.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  it  a reasonable 
regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Works  that 
when  they  advance  money  under  the  Bright  clauses, 
it  shall  be  on  condition  of  the  borrower  not  alienating, 
subdividing,  or  sublettftng? — I do  not. 

4870.  We  had  a case  before  us  the  other  day  in 
which  a man  was  prevented  even  from  making  his 
will? — Yes. 

4871.  You  think  the  Board  ought  to  be  satisfied  so 

long  as  they  have  security  for  their  money? — I do. 
They  have  ample  security — for  where  there  is  tenant- 
light  on  a farm,  and  the  tenant  purchases  the  fee  from 
the  landlord,  the  Board  has  a double  security — there 
is  the  fee,  and  there  is  the  tenant-right  also.  i 

4872.  They  have  both  the  landlord’s  and  tenants 
interests  as  security  for  their  advance  ? — Yes. 

4873.  Has  Lord  Cairns  any  property  in  Antrim  at 
all  now  ? — I think  not. 

4874.  That  was  a voluntary  sale  oh  his  part?— Itwas. 

4875.  Other  landlords  might  not  be  willing  to  sell 
their  Irish  estates  ? — They  might  not,  and  I don’t  think 
they  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ; but  if  a property 
comes  into  the  market,  I think  the  tenantry  saou 
get  facilities  to  purchase,  and  the  Government  should 
assist  them  to  become  the  owners  of  their  holdings. 
If  I owned  my  farm  I would  do  far  more  to  it  than 
if  I held  it  under  any  landlord,  no  matter  how  goo 
landlord  he  may  be.  The  tenantry  should  get  a rig 
to  purchase  their  holdings  if  the  estate  comes  mto 
market,  and  the  Government  should  assist  them,  an 


would  not.  . . 

4S77.  A gentleman  who  was  examined  said 
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the  tenants  should  have  a right  to  compel  their 
landlord  to  sell  whether  he  liked  it  or  not? — That 
was  nonsense. 

4878.  You  think  the  law  should  clear  away  all 
difficulties  if  the  tenants  wished  to  buy? — I do,  and 
they  should  encourage  the  tenant  to  purchase.  There  are 
buildings  and  improvements  which  cost  me  £2 ,5 0 0 on  the 
land  I own  in  fee-simple ; but  on  my  leasehold  I am 
afraid  to  do  anything  except  just  enough  to  keep  it 
ooing.  Another  thing,  when  it  comes  near  the  close 
of  a lease,  the  tenant  becomes  uneasy,  he  does  not 
know  what  his  landlord  intends  to  do ; he  is  afraid  to 
do  anything  or  go  to  any  expense,  and  he  is  forced  to 
run  his  farm  down.  That  injures  him  if  he  gets  a 
new  lease,  for  his  farm  is  in  poor  condition,  and  it 
injures  the  country  besides. 

4879.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  takes  'years  to  get  it  into 
condition  again  ? — It  does.  The  farm  I got  was  never 
in  good  working  order  till  now,  for  I did  not  know 
how  things  would  go  on,  and  I let  it  run  down,  and 
then  I had  to  pull  it  up  again  at  a heavy  expense. 
That  keeps  back  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

4880.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  rents  fixed 
by  arbitration  ? — Certainly. 

4881.  And  not  allow  the  landlord  to  put  on  what 
rent  he  pleases? — All  I asked  from  the  landlord 
was  to  appoint  a valuator  and  let  him  value  it  but 
they  would  not  do  any  such  thing. 

4882.  The  landlord  put  his  own  rent  on? — Yes; 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  almost  always  done.  On 
some  estates — Lord  Donegall’s  for  instance — the  agent 
sends  a valuator  who  values  the  farm  but  other 
proprietors  won’t  do  that. 

4883.  Of  course  the  valuator  values  the  farm  as  he 
sees  it,  irrespective  of  whether  the  improvements  were 
done  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord? — Yes,  and  the 
rents  are  gradually  going  up. 

4884.  Is  the  land  improving  ? — The  land  is  improv- 
ing at  the  tenant’s  expense.  Landlords  seldom  expend 
anything.  Lord  Templetown  has  drained  largely,  but 
he  has  done  it  with  money  borrowed  from  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  he  charges  the  expense  to  the  tenant 
in  the  rent.  If  he  builds  a house  he  does  the  same. 
The  largest  farmer  on  the  estate  got  a bog  drained,  but 
sooner  than  have  to  pay  the  .additional  rent  paid  the 
expense  himself. 

4885.  You  think  the  enforcing  of  estate  rules  has 
increased  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— Yes ; 
very  much. 

4886.  In  respect  of  new  valuations  for  rent  ? — Yes. 

4887.  And  restrictions  on  the  right  of  sale? — Yes, 
and  interference  even  at  sales. 

4888.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  rents  raised  before  the 
sales? — Yes.  The'parties  are  told  that  the  rent  will 
be  increased,  and  then  when  the  farm  is  bought  they 
add  something  to  the  rent. 

4S89.  The  rents  are  creeping  up  ? — Creeping  up  by 


) gooa.  It  only 


backs,  so  that  the  restriction  does  i 
leads  to  dishonesty. 

489 C.  Are  there  cases  in  Ulster  in  which  the  office 
rules  limit  the  value  of  tenant-right,  and  notwith- 
standing the  rule  the  money  is  paid  underhand  ? — 
Plenty  of  cases.  I am  sure  plenty  of  men  could  prove  it. 

4897.  Mr.  • Kavanagh. — Suppose  the  proper  tenant- 
right  value  of  a farm  was  £10  per  acre,  but  that  by  the 
competition  at  the  auction  it  went  up  to  £25  per  acre, 
don’t  you  think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  some  right 
in  restricting  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  man  that 
is  coming  in  ?— -I  don’t  believe  in  it.  I think  a farmer 
is  like  any  other  man,  and  knows  the  value  of  what  he 
is  buying.  It  is  true  that  in  Ireland  some  years  ago 
it  was  very  hard  to  get  land,  and  there  was  great  com- 
petition for  it,  but  it  is  less  now. 

4898.  Then  in  your  opinion  is  it  not  true  that 
farmers  will  recklessly  bid  extravagant  prices  for  farms  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

4899.  And  that  sometimes  they  will  bid  for  it  with- 
out having  the  money,  and  then  go  and  borrow  the 
price  ? — I never  knew  a man  to  buy  a farm  that  had 
not  some  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it — it  would  be  very 
hard  to  borrow  the  whole  of  it. 

4900.  Have  you  heard  of'their  borrowing  a consider- 
able portion  of  it  ? — Yes ; and  I have  heard  of  their 
paying  off  the  loans  too. 

4901.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy 
for  a man  to  borrow  money  if  he  gave  thirty  years 
purchase  for  a farm  that  was  only  worth  fifteen  ? — I 
don’t  think  he  could,  for  I know  the  banks  won’t  lend 
money  unless  they  see  there  is  value  for  it,  nor  money 
lenders  either.  They  take  good  care  to  have  a margin. 

4902.  You  say  you  find  rents  are  often  raised  either 
on  a revaluation  of  the  estate,  on  sales  of  estates,  on 
the  termination  of  leases,  or  when  the  landlord  gets  into 
difficulties? — Just  so,  as  often  then  as  at  any  other 
time.  I know  fanners  now  who  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  are  not  able  to  pay  their  rents,  although  these 
very  rents  were  attempted  to  be  raised  ten  years  ago. 

4903.  Owing  to  the  rise  ? — Yes,  and  the  bad  times. 

4904.  This  is  a good  year  I suppose  and  things  will 
get  better  ? — I don’t  believe  it  is  as  good  as  people  say. 

4905.  Is  flax  grown  in  your  neighbourhood  much  ?— 


4906.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  purchases  by  ten- 
ants you  do  not  approve  of  their  being  allowed  to  sub- 
divide?— I do  not.  I do  not  approve  of  very  small 
holdings.  I think  Mr.  Owens,  a gentleman  residing 
in  our  neighbourhood,  made  a great  mistake  lately. 
A small  farm  on  his  estate  was  sold  to  a neighbouring 
farmer  at  £360,  but  he  would  not  accept  him  as  a 
tenant  because  he  would  not  come  and  live  on  ten  and 
a half  acres  of  land,  but  he  would  have  made  a first 
rate  tenant,  and  would  have  farmed  well. 

4907.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  the  purchaser  live  on 
the  estate  ? — He  did  not ; and  that  was  the  reason  he 
was  not  accepted,  but  I think  it  was  a mistake. 


4890.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  opposed  altogether 
to  any  restriction  of  the  tenant-right — I mean  to  any 
limit  as  to  price  ? — Of  course  I am  ; why  should  yoii 
limit  the  price  of  a man’s  improvements? 

4891.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  tenants  are  sometimes 
apt  to  be  reckless  and  ofier  too  much?— That  is  their 
own  fault  and  will  be  their  own  loss. 

a Mr.  Shaw. — You  can’t  protect  a fool  by  any 
Act  of  Parliament?— No. 

4893  Baron  Dowse.— With  reference  to  the  ques- 
^ hy  Mr.  Kavanagh,  you  admit  I suppose 
the  landlord  has  some  interest  in  his  estate? — 
youbtedly,  a large  interest, 
it?— -Yes  ^d  an  interest in  getting  a good  tenant  for 

ft?  a y°u  give  him  no  control  over  the  sum 
tpntmi’  *•  * incoming  tenant  pays  for  the  outgoing 
t(  i s interest  ? — I would  not  give  him  any  control, 
anti  !!  l10  ?°od’  ^ a man  has  improved  his  farm 

the  sla(-e  Xt  r®ad*  for  anot,hor  man  to  go  into,  if 
is  restricted  they  only  pass  the  money  behind 


4908.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  consider  it  a good 
reason  ? — I do  not. 

4909.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  in  your  opinion  is 
the  smallest  farm  a man  and  his  family  could  well 
live  on? — That  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  There  is 
so  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  land,  and  so 
much  depends  upon  the  man  himself,  and  still  more 
upon  his  wife. 

4910.  But  assuming  them  to  be  the  average  what 
would  you  say  should  be  the  smallest  size  of  farm  ? — 
I think  the  very  lowest  should  be  twenty  acres  where 
a man  has  to  pay  a rent. 

4911.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  under  twenty  acres,  would 
you  give  him  a much  smaller  quantity,  say  two  or  three 
acres,  upon  which  he  could  employ  himself  occasionally 
and  also  support  himself  partly  by  working  as  a la- 
bourer?— Yes.  I think  it  would  be  very  useful  that 
labourers  should  have  a small  piece  of  ground  which 
they  could  cultivate,  but  the  generality  of  landlords  are 
against  it. 

4912.  What  wages  do  you  give  your  labourers  ?— 
I give  them  permanent  employment  at  10s.  and  11s. 
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a week,  with  a house  and  garden.  I also  give  them 
potato  land  and  plant  it  for  them  at  my  own  expense. 
I give  one  man  14s. 

4913.  Chairman. — Are  the  cottiers  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood allowed  to  keep  poultry  ? — They  are,  gener- 
ally speaking. 

4914.  Baron  Dowse. — If  you  give  the  tenant  the 
right  of  selling  his  interest  would  you  allow  the  land- 
lord any  veto  as  to  the  purchaser  ?— I would,  of  course, 
allow  him  a right  to  object  on  reasonable  grounds. 

4915.  Would  it  be  a reasonable  ground  of  objection, 
in  your  opinion,  if  the  person  was  not  solvent?  It 
would,  of  course. 


4916.  Suppose  a tenant  had  paid  away  all  his  money 
in  purchasing  the  farm  and  had  not  enough  left  to 
enable  him  to  cultivate  it  properly,  what  would  you 
say  1 — That  would  not  be  an  insolvent  man.  An  in- 
solvent man  would  be  a man  who  had  a load  of  debt 
upon  him.  Tf  a man  had  enough  money  to  purchase 
the  tenant-right  of  his  farm,  he  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  capital  to  work  it. 

4917.  Mr.  Shaw.— He  would  have  credit  enough 
to  procure  capital? — Certainly. 

4918.  Even  business  men  and  merchants,  do  the  . 
same  tiling  sometimes  ? — They  do,  of  course. 


4919.  Chairman.— I believe  you  can  give  the  Com- 
mission a case  arising  within  your  own  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes ; it  is  a case  in 
which  I was  interested  myself. 

4920.  Kindly  mention  to  the  Commission  what  you 

are  1 I am  a merchant  and  an  underwriter.  I also  own 

some  land,  and  I hold  land  as  a tenant,  and  farm 

11  4^21.  What  was  the  case  to  which  you  refer  ?— It 
was  the  case  of  the  lands  of  Bloomfield,  in  the  county 
Down.  My  father  took  a lease  of  it  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  the  year  1845. 

4922.  Who  was  the  landlord  ?— The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery acting,  for  the  present  Mr.  J ohn  Cleland,  who  was  a 
minor  at  the  time. 

4923.  What  was  the  length  of  the  lease  ? — It  was  a 
seven  years  lease.  My  father  continued  in  possession 
as  tenant  from  year  to  year  until  Mr.  Cleland  attained 
his  majority,  and  for  some  two  or  three  years  after  the 
majority,  pending  new  arrangements.  During  that 
time  he  laid  out  £7,000  in  draining,  reclaiming,  and 
building,  with  the  knowledge  of,  and  encouraged  by, 
the  guardian  of  the  minor  and  receiver  over  the  pro- 
perty, who  led  my  father  to  expect  that  his  tenant- 
right  in  it  would  be  recognized.  It  was  in  the  full  belief 
that  it  would  be  recognized  that  he  laid  out  his  money. 

4924.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  this  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act?— Yes ; it  was  in  1845  he 
commenced  occupation  on  a lease  for  seven  years. 
After  that  he  remained  in  occupation  two  or  three 
years,  awaiting  Mr.  Cleland’s  majority,  and  after  the 
majority  he  continued  for  a couple  of  years  more,  wait- 
ing new  arrangements,  which  brought  it  down  to 
1856.  In  that  year  valuators  came  round  re-valuing 
the  property.  My  father  asked  them  what  instructions 
they  had  received— did  they  require  him  to  point  out 
his  outlay  and  expenditure  on  the  land.  They  said 
no,  that  they  were  merely  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
land  as  it  stood,  and  that  the  matter  of  the  tenant’s 
outlay  was  outside  their  department  and  would  be 
dealt  with  otherwise.  The  original  rent  of  the  entire 
holding  was  £500  ; the  holding  embraced  230  acres. 

' It  had  not  originally,  at  the  time  it  was  first  taken, 

embraced  so  much,  but  my  father  added  to  it  by  pur- 
chasing some  adjoining  holdings.  The  rent  put  on  by 
the  valuators  was  £750,  and  my  father  received  his 
choice,  either  to  surrender  the  farm  or  take  a lease  at 
that  rent,  which  was  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent 

4925.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  were  in  it? — 
230  statute  acres.  My  father  considered  £750  the 
full  rent — the  full  letting  value  without  any  considera- 
tion for  his  outlay  of  £7,000— buthe  took  it  rather  than 
leave  the  money  that  he  had  expended  behind  him. 

4926.  Chairman. — What  was  the  term  of  the  lease  ? 
—Twenty-one  years. 

4927.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  near  the  town  of  Bel- 
past  ?_' Yes  ; it  was  immediately  outside  the  borough 
boundary.  At  that  time  Belfast  was  a small  place 
compared  to  what  it  is  now.  Not  many  years  after- 
the  lease  was  taken  out  Belfast  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  ground  became  valuable  for  building  purposes, 
which  it  was  not  at  the  time  I speak  of. 

4928.  The  lease  expired  in  1877  ?— In  1879, 1 think. 


Mr.  W.  Sinclair  Boyd,  of  Belfast,  examined. 

4929.  I thought  you  said  it  was  for  twenty-one 
years,  commencing  in  1856  ? — No.  I think  the  nego- 
tiations went  on  a considerable  time,  and  the  lease 
was  not  taken  out  until  1858,  owing  to  the  tenant’s 
reluctance  to  submit  to  the  advanced  rent.  The  land 
became  valuable  for  building  purposes.  My  father  had 
a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  the  result  was  that 
neither  the  landlord  nor  he  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  for  building.  I was 
then  of  an  age  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  arrange- 
me  nt,  and  my  father,  being  an  old  man,  I conduced 
the  negotiation  with  the  landlord  myself.  1 proposed 
an  arrangement  to  enable  the  increased  value  for 
building  purposes  to  be  availed  of,  that  we  would  sell 
our  interest  in  the  lease  to  the  landlord,  or  come  to 
any  other  arrangement  that  he  might,  think  right  to 
enter  into.  He  declined,  giving  as  his  reason  that  by 
holding  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  the  increased  value  would  probably 
continue,  and  he  would  be  compensated.  So  matters 
went  on,  until  the  Land  Act  was  passed.  I then  re- 
newed the  negotiation,  and  I pointed  out  that  we  were 
now  in  an  altered  position— that  when  the  lease  termi- 
nated we  would  have  a claim  of  some  description  which 
could  not  be  ignored.  The  landlord  admitted,  quite 
frankly,  that  we  were  not  now  in  the  same  position  as 
before,  and  we  entered  into  negotiations  in  which 
powers  were  given  to  us  to  give  leases  for  10,000 
years. 

4930.  At  an  increased  rent? — Yes.  We  were 

allowed  a certain  number  of  years  in  which  we  could 
call  upon  the  landlord  to  grant  leases  to  us  or  our 
nominees,  for  portions  of  the  land  at  a fixed  rent  of 
£12  per  acre,  so  that  anything  we  could  make  over 
and  above  that  would  be  our  profit.  In  some  rases 
we  got  considerably  more,  and,  in  consideration  of  get 
ting  that  power,  we  undertook  to  give  up  the  residue 
at  the  termination  of  our  agricultural  lease,  and  not  to 
make  any  claim  under  the  Land  Act. 

4931.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Then,  in  fact,  the  Land  Act  was 

a benefit  to  you  ? — It  was  a great  benefit  to  us,  tor, 
pending  our  lease,  the  Land  Act  came  in,  and  gave  an 
interest  to  us  which  had  previously  been  ignored. 

4932.  Had  your  right  to  compensation  for  improve- 
ments been  barred  by  the  lease  ?— There  was  consider- 
able doubt  on  that  question  as  to  the  lease  barring  tne 
improvements.  It  was  at  a very  early  stage  alter 
Act  had  passed,  and  there  were  legal  opnuons  on  0 
sides,  but  at  all  events  the  Act  gave  us  sufficient  stanu 


sides,  but  at  all  events  the  Act  gave  1 
point  to  enable  us  to  make  the  compromise. 

4933.  Chairman.— On  the  whole  you  were  satishe 
with  the  compromise  ?— Yes,  owing  to  the  way 
which  Belfast  had  increased,  and  the  land  bavin,, 
come  valuable  for  building,  we  had  an  opportum  y 
recouping  ourselves,  and  we  are  at  no  loss  now'. 

4934.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  have  oe 
tenant-right  under  the  lease? — That  is  a very 

ful  question.  The  tenant-right  was  ignorec  m ’ 
and,  on  the  whole,  I did  not  see  how  we  could  establ  fU 
that  it  was  subject  to  tenant-right  in  the  fece  , • 
fact  that  it  was  ignored  in  our  own  case,  our  case ' * 

the  largest  on  the  estate,  and  the  one  on  w'lnc  ^ 
the  whole  outlay  on  the  estate  was  made. 
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upon  it  that  what  occurred  in  1858  would  go  a long  tion  afterwards  whether  lie  in  fact  got  “the  highest 
wayagainst  us.  rent  ” or  not,  and  there  would  be  a doubt  on  the°title  - 

493o.  ihe  acceptance  ot  the  lease  would  have  been  for  all  time  afterwards, 
a fact  against  you  1— Yes ; it  would  be  evidence  that  4945.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  there  should  ‘ 
there  was  no  custom  of  tenant-right  on  the  estate,  in-  be  a compulsory  power  for  tenants  to  purchase  their 
asniuch  as  we  ourselves  had  not  got  the  benefit  of  it  m holdings  from  the  landlord,  or  would  you  only  enable 
1858.  In  my  own  opinion  tenant-right  did  exist  on  them  to  purchase  when  an  estate  came  into  the  mar- 
tbe  estate  formerly,  in  a more  or  less  recognized  form,  ket  ? — I would  not  be  prepared  to  the  length  r>f 


kef! — I would  not  be  prepared  to  go  the  length  o 


but  it  was  destroyed  on  the  majority  of  the  present  saying  there  should  be  compulsory  power  for  tenants 
lan,dr!oedv  , . . ..  ..  . ' to  purchase  their  holdings.  I can  scarcely  see  the 

4936.  You  were  only  tenants  pending  his  minority  ? justice  of  that. 

_Yes.  The  fact  of  the  large  outlay,  £7,000,  being  4946.  Would  you  confine  it  to  cases  where  land- 
made  on  the  faitn  of  tenant-right,  shows  that  it  must  lords  were  willing  to  sell?— Yes.  I would  confine  it 
have  existed  to  some  extent.  to  cases  where  the  estate  was  already  in  the  market 

4937.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Bright  clauses  of  4947.  And  in  such  cases  you  would  mve  every 

the  Act  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  residential  owners  facility  for  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  ?— 
of  land? — Yes;  the  only  difficulty  I have  about  it  Precisely.  ° 

is  the  matter  of  subdivision.  I think  that  if  the  4948.  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulties  at  present  in 
Bright  clauses  were  extended,  and  largely  availed  of,  the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 


we  would  need  some  means  of  checking  subdivision, 
otherwise  I fear  in  some  parts  of  the  country  subdivi- 
sion would  proceed  to  a very  undesirable  extent. 


which  prevent  then-  being  taken  advantage  of  as 
extensively  as  they  otherwise  would  be  ?— There  are 
certain  rules  of  the  Board  of  Works.  I do  not  think 


• I?38'  Mu  Shaw.— There • would  be  no  fear  of  that  they  are  rendered  compulsory  by  the  Act  itself,  but 
m the  north  I suppose  ?-I  fear  that  in  the  north  even  the  Board  of  Works’  rules  are  very  stringent  against 
there  would  be  subdivision  of  agricultural  holdings,  as  alienation,  subdivision,  and  assignment  ■ the  money  is 
dl1nD?nUVecl  fr°m  ^ descriptions  of  property.  advanced  on  very  stringent  and  severe  terms  in  that 

4939.  harms  are  small  already  m the  north? — They 


inguisnea  nom  ou.er  descriptions  ot  property.  advanced  on  very  stringent  and  severe  terms  in  that 

939  Farms  are  small  already  in  the  north  ?-They  respect,  and  the  conditions  last  during  the  entire  term 
but  there  has  always  been  on  the  part  of  landlords  of  the  loan. 

*°  ““Mmsioii,  and  I am  greatly  4349.  Baron  Dowse.— Those  conditions  were  not 
afraid  that  if  tenants  owned  the  land  themselves,  and  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  they  are  in  the  Act 
could  subdivide  as  much  as  they  liked,  it  would  go  on  itself  t— I looked  at  the  Act,  but  I find  the  Board  ot- 
to an  mjunous  extent.  At  present,  owing  to  the  oppo-  Works’  .rules  are  even  more  stringent  than  the  Act 

sition  against  it,  the  younger  sons  generally  emigrate,  4950.  The  Act  says  : 

or  seek  some  other  employment,  and  farms  are  not  « -vr,  ...  . , , 

subdivided,  but  if  a father  could  subdivide  as  much  as  «„v  ‘ P 01  Pcrs0”  deriving  title  through  him,  of 

, , T « n . , any  holding  to  whom  any  advance  has  been  made  under  this 

he  pleased,  I fear  every  son  would  get  a,  share.  section  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  alienate 

4940.  Chairman.— In  the  noies  which  you  furnished  assign,  sub-divide,  or  sub-let  his  holding  during  such  time 

to  us,  you  mention  the  Bright  clauses  as  applicable  to  as  any  part  of  the  annuity  charged  on  such  holding  remains 
residential  owners  of  town  properties.  I wished  to  unpaid.” 

ask  you  whether  you  think  the  Bright  clauses  ought  The  Act  says  they- shall  not  subdivide  assign  or 
^rtended  t0  the^J~Ithmk  J*  woukl  J»  desir-  sub-let  without  the  consent  of  the  Board’?— Yes  ’and 

able  to  encourage  a different  class  of  people  from  any  the  Board  of  Works  say  they  never  will  consent  so 

‘now  usually  owning  house  property,  as  well  as  other  that  the  Board  are  really  more  stringent  than  the 
classes  of  property  m this  country  If  you  could  get  Act.  It  appears  absurd  to  adhere  to  such  conditions 
small  clerks,  tradesmen,  and  the  better  class  of  for  the  entire  period  of  the  loan,  even  to  the  tliiitv- 
labouiers  to  become  the  owners  of  the  houses  they  live  ninth  or  fortieth  year  ^ 

. ,,  . 4951.  Especially  as  the  Board  has  a first  charge ?_ 

4941.  Do  you  mean  houses  actually  m a town,  or  Yes ; unless  it  was  an  unduly  liberal  advance  in  the 

OThrwf  lb0lUb°°H  °f  sPeaJ  more  Parti‘  instance,  the  Board  ought  to  be  perfectly  safest 

"2  Mr  W b! Sr^lTn00d  0f  t°rs-  „ the  end  of  the  m five  years,  for  the  secu/ty t im! 
thatobiecUo  lrS  S°  63  f?*  pr0Vmg  eve,T  7***-  Yet  the  Board  positively  refuse 

1«  object  to  a .greet extent,  of  enabling  persons  to  be-  to  enter  into  an  arrangement,  fain-  a time  at 
»m  owuere  of  the  houses  they  live  in  1-They  do  in  which  they  trill  allot,  it  In  a caaerf”  my  owu  I 
Sim  Scotland  but  not  so  much  in  Ireland.  In  asked  them  the  question  for  my  otrn  information  and 

they  absolutely  refused  to  name  anytime  wherever 
Shea  0l2s 'm  ”,T  C“3n’S”  T16  °™m“mlDby  <*  Urey  mould  relax  their  rules,  but  that  for  the 
erect  a Z of  J’r.rMe'h  allied  “Jerry  budders  "to  entire  forty  years  the  conditions  should  remain  in 


“No  purchaser,  or  person  deriving  title  through  him,  of 
any  holding  to  whom  any  advance  has  been  made  under  this 
section  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  alienate 
assign,  sub-divide,  or  sub-let  his  holding  during  such  time 
as  any  part  of  the  annuity  charged  on  such  holding  remains 


erect  a poor  class  of  houses,  built  merely  to  sell. 

4943.  Chairman. — You  do  not  confine  your  obser- 


ffe  U ’“jg  j* the  osighbourhobdof  coins  !— Ho.  which  you' Zere  yourself^beremm^a  ^ZhaZZ-It 

JSJSJ a f P“Ple  whether  m or  out  of  a town  even  when  I saw  that  the  negotiation  was  not  likely 

^^oftheh^^yHvein.  Theroisa  to  be  carried  out,  I went  on  with  my  inqZies  for  my 
ndred  Act  of  P arliament  in  that  respect  to  the  Bright  own  information.  •'1  Y 


to  become  owners  of  the  houses  they  live  in.  There  is  a 
mdred  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  respect  to  the  Bright 
c auses  of  the  Land  Act — “ The  Labourers’  Dwellings 
and  Lodgings  Act  ” — which  does  give  facilities  for  the 


4953.  Chairman. — Would  you  put  a limit  on  the 
size  of  the  holdings  that  might  be  purchased  in  this 


IT  that  tffiectionf wi.ab?Urei'f  1 tldnkif something  manner  by  State° ad vances  Wf  it  couldTe  dona  I 

labourers  tt  would  Ire  he  Z Z * °°  ™'*d  ",hei'  Iinit  tlie  “‘division  of  holdiugs-not 

«44  DorZhmn  f f ' i .a  . “»  ^ which  they  might  be  purchased,  but  the 

that  ST  1 “?eCr  “7  Z *'“*  e*tent  *°  ’*“>  tlley  might  be  subdivided  afterwards. 

tayeZZ.  1 •”>“  should  4954.  You  think  there  should  be  a clause  avainst 

how  it  °l  an*  Pei'Pet>nty  leases  ? — I do  not  see  subdivision,  below  a certain  amount  ? I am  not  sure 

a^Xu^l?  e0thei'WiSf-  -^-t  present  they  often  how  it  eould  be  best  worked  out,  for  the  subdivision 
as  to  make  m haveTthem  m sucka f™  that  would  do  harm  would  not  be  immediate  sub- 


highest  rent  ” f gl‘f  v “ at  the  in  the  future>  1 thiuk  ifc  would  be  desirable. 

■accept  of  fines  w"L  “T  7 whg?  n0t  ,to  4,955'  Baron  DowsE._The  Act  of  Parliament  only 
“Mghest  rent"’kmi  tb  « t7aS  TJ  ,°  °n  th®  P1^1^  subdivision  during  the  continuance  of  the 

•nt,  and  thus  there  would  always  beaques-  loan?— That  is  all,  but  I think  there  might  be  some 

2 B 
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condition  annexed  -to  the  title  imposing  a check  on 
subdivision. 

4956.  It  was  suggested  the  other  day,  by  Mr. 
KLavanagh,  that  it  might  be  done  by  making  it  part  of 
the  original  contract  that  the  tenant  should  hold  in 
perpetuity,  paying  a rent  say  of  Is.  a year,  with  a 
clause  against  subdivision? — I suppose  it  might  be 
worked  out  in  that  way.  I suppose  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty of  that  kind  that  might  not  by  ingenuity  be  got 
over  in  one  way  or  other. 

4957.  But,  after  all,  when  a farm  becomes  a man’s 
property,  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not,  in 
a case  of  this  kind,  be  allowed  to  do  as  he  likes  with  it  ? 
— I fear  that  unless  there  was  some  check  the  tendency 
in  this  country  would  be  to  carry  subdivision  beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  would  be  desirable. 

4958.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  would  object  to  see  a 


whole  county  cut  up  into  little  bits  and  inhabited  by 
a starving  population  ? — I would.  I think  the  land- 
lords in  Ireland  have  been  useful  in  checking  sub- 
division ; they  perhaps  have  not  checked  it  sufficiently 
in  every  part  of  the  .country,  but  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  as  a rule,  they  have  kept  a tight  hand  upon 
subdivision.  , ; 

4959.  Baron  Dowse.: — You  are  of  opinion  that  a 
peasant  proprietary  would  not  be  advantageous  if  the 
result  was  to  cut  up  the  country  into  little  patches  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  family  could  live  on  them  1~ I 
am.  I think  perhaps  it  would  be  all  right  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  that  we  would  be  laying  up  trouble  for  future 
generations. 

[The  Commissioners  adjourned  till  the  following 
morning.] 


TENTH  DAY — WEDNESDAY,  22nd  SEPTEMBER,  1.880. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  the  Inquiry  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Eayanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  William,Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shillington,  jurir.. 

4960.  Chairman. — What  is  your  profession! — A 
linen  manufacturer. 

4961.  Are  you  a farmer  also? — Not  now.  1 have 
been  a farmer. 

4962.  You  are  a member  of  the  county  Armagh 
Tenant  Farmers’ Association? — Yes,  lam  Chairman 
of  it. 

4963.  Please  state  your  views  with  reference  to  the 
present  position  of  the  tenant-right  question? — The 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  they  exist  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  are  strained  and  unsatisfactory  as  far 
as  the  tenants  are  concerned.  The  tenant  under  the 
present  law  is  so  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
landlord,  that  he  cannot  bargain  with  him  freely  and 
fairly  as  to  his  rent  or  the  condition  of  his  holding. 
The  tenant  as  a rule  has  made  all  the  improvements 
that  have  rendered  the  land  available  for  letting 
purposes.  The  landlord  contributes  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  only  liberty  to  cultivate  it.  It 
has  come  about  in  connexion  with  the  Ulster  custom, 
and  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  that  whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  tenants  think  they  have  an  interest  in  the 
improvements  they  have  made,  and  also  in  their  good 
will  of  the  holding,  which  they  consider  to  be  two 
separate  interests. 

4964.  These  two  interests  constitute  tenant-right? 
— Yes.  The  good  will  they  consider  consists  in  the 
terms  on  which  Ulster  was  settled  originally,  whereby 
the  tenant  was  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  soil,  and  holding  the  country. 

4964a.  Were  the  tenants  placed  there  originally  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year  or  under  leases  ?— Not  under 
leases,  nor  as  tenants  from  year  to  year.  They  were 
settlers ; they  Were  brought  to  this  country  chiefly  to 
settle  the  country,  consequently  that  is  inconsistent 
with  a from  year-to-year  tenancy.  The  rent  at  which 
the  land  was'  originally  let,  and  continued  to  be  held, 

. was  below  its'  marketable  value  if  the  land  had  been 
cultivated  and  settled.  Under  these  Circumstances 
there  has  grown  up  what  is  considered  the  good  will 
of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom. 

4965.  Represented  by  the  difference  between  a 
moderate  rent  and  the  full  value?— Yes. 

4966.  That  constitutes  the  good  will,  and  was  riot 
secured  at  all  before  the  Land  Act  ?— It  was  not 
secured  at' all  before  the  Land  Act.  Since  the  Land 
Act  it  has  been  secured  partially,  but  the  operation  of 
the  Land  Act  has  not,  prevented  the  advance  of  rents, 
which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  good . will  in  the 
market. 

4967-  The  Land  Act  gave  a certain  number  . of  years’ 
rent  for  disturbance,  and  gave  the  tenant  the  value  of 


of  Altavilla,  Portadown,  examined, 
the  improvements? — That  was  under  the  general 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  but  if  he  claimed  under  the 
Ulster  custom  he  could  get  merely  the  selling  value  of 
the  tenant-right.  If  he  claimed  under  the  disturbance 
clauses  of  the  Act,  it  is  a certain  number  of  years’  rent, 
or  the  valuation  of  his  improvements. 

4968.  In  what  manner  was  the  value  of  tenant- 
right  under  the  Ulster  custom  ascertained? — By  open 
sale,  generally  held  on  the  holding. 

4969.  Suppose  a landlord  did  not  allow  an  open  sale, 
how  was  it  ascertained  ? — By  going  into  the  Land 
Court  and  having  the  value  assessed. 

4970.  By  the  evidence  of  valuators  and  other 
persons  ? — Yes. 

4971.  I see  in  the  minute  of  your  evidence  you 
state  that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  treat  as  his  own 
all  the  increased  letting  value  of  the  land  from  its 
original  letting  value,  minus  such  increase  as  results' 
from  any  difference  in  the  prices  of  produce  ? — 
Precisely. 

4972.  Do  you  consider  that  should  be  a permanent 
rent  in  perpetuity,  or  that  there  should  be  variations 
in  the  rent  ? — There  should  be  variations  according  to 
the  difference  in  the  prices  of  produce. 

4973.  Would  you  have  that  done  at  periodical 
times  ? — Yes ; at  fixed  periods. 

4974.  Your  next  observation  is  upon  cases  that 

arise  under-  different  landlords,  some  being  more 
lenient  than  others? — Yes.  There  is  a great  variety 
in  .the  rents  charged  for  the  same  description  of  land, 
at  least,  in  the  county  Armagh.  I can  give  some 
illustrations  of  it.  On  one  estate-  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Portadown  the  rent  is  from  18s.  to  21s.  the 
statute  acre,  and  on  that  estate  tenant-right  is  unre- 
stricted, sale  and  disposal  of  the  tenant’s  interest  is 
acknowledged  and  allowed,  not  only  so,  but  the  land- 
lady contributes  towards  permanent  buildings  all  the 
materials.  If  a farmer  wants  his  offices  rebuilt  she 
supplies  slates,  stone,  and  lime,  and  he  does  the  re- 
mainder. On  another  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  there  are  no  Contributions  made  by  the 
landlord  towards  improvements,  but  the  rent  is  mo- 
derate— from  19s.  to  24s.  the  English  acre.  On  that 
estate;  however,  the  rents  have  been  lately  raised. 
On  another  estate  of  precisely  similar  land,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  last,  the  rents  are  from  26s.  to 
60s:  the  English  acre ; and  on  another  adjacent  to  that 
from  24s.  to  40s.  i This'  is  all  for  land -similarly 
situated,  and  all  Supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  Ulstei 
custom.  • , 

4975:  I suppose  that  on  these  various  estates  with 
these  variations  of  rent,  the  price ; of  the  tenan  - 
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right  varies  accordingly  ? — It  varies  proportionally  to 
the  rent ; and  according  to  the  character  and  opinion 
which  the  farmers  have  of  the  agent  and  of  the  land- 
lord, which  materially  affects  the  price.  This  uncer- 
tainty of  rent  and  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  raise 
it  we  consider  contribute  very  largely  to  the  impov- 
erishing of  the  land,  and  preventing  its  further 
development. 

4976.  Referring  to  the  case  you  mention,  where 
timber,  slates,  and  lime  were  given  by  the  landlord, 
bow  is  that  recouped  to  the  landlord  ? Is  the  rent 
increased? — There  is  no  increase  in  the  rent;  that 
appears  to  be  a condition  of  the  tenancy. 

4977.  But  I suppose  there  would  be  an  increase 
on  a revaluation  ? — There  have  been  no  revaluations 
on  that  estate  for  a long  time,  and  there  is  none  pro- 
posed as  far  as  we  can  learn. 

4978.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable,  supposing 
there  were  a revaluation  of  rent,  that  that  should  be 
taken  into  account? — Yes;  I consider  it  reasonable 
that  any  improvements  which  the  landlord  can  prove 
to  have  been  made  by  him  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  an  additional  rent  to  what  is  a fair  and  easv 
rent.  I believe  some  means  should  be  taken  to  re- 
gister such  improvements  so  as  to  prevent  disputes 
about  them. 

4979.  Do  you  observe  in  cases  where  the  landlords 
seem  inclined  to  enforce  their  rights,  there  is  greater 
difficulty  in  the  improvement  of  the  land  by  the 
tenants  ?— I do.  The  condition  of  those  four  estates 
which  I have  mentioned  is  an  illustration  of  it.  Any 
one  driving  through  them  could  easily  understand  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  tenants  hold  the 
land.  In  one  case  the  farms  are  neat,  trim,  and  well 
cultivated.  In  the  other  slovenly  and  neglected ; and 
I know  the  condition  of  the  tenants  varies  in  the 


4980.  Could  you  mention  where  those  four  proper- 
ties are  situated  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Porta- 
down.  One  is  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Bacon,  of  .Richliill, 
tbe  second  is  Major  Blacker’s,  the  third  is  the  Duke 
of  Manchester’s,,  and  the  last  is  Lord  Lurgan’s. 

4981.  I think  Major  Blacker  has  in  some  cases 
charged  more  than  the  highest  figure  you.  have  men- 
tioned?—Yes;  I have  left  out  of  consideration  all 
lands  that  could  fairly  be  called  townparks,  as  I do 
not  consider  they  come  under  the  denomination  of 
agricultural  holdings.  As  an  illustration  of  the  un- 
certainty under  which  tenants  hold -then-  lands,  I may 
mention  the  Duke  of  Manchester  some  years  ago  put 
a notice  on  his  rent  receipts  as  follows : — “ No  tenant 
to  make  permanent  improvements,  but  if.  necessary  the 
office  will  do  so  and  charge  the  tenant  five  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay  in  addition  to  his  rent.”  As  a matter 
oi  fact,  I do  not  think  there  have  been  three  cases  in 
a period  of  twenty  years  in  which  improvements  have 
teen  made  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  I know  two 
cases  in  which  applications  were  made  for  improve- 
ments which  evidently  were  necessary,  and  they  were 
not  made.  I produce  one  of  the  receipts  to  the  tenants, 
snowing  the  memorandum  on  the  back.  That  rule  is 
many  years  in  existence. 

4982  It  was  before  the  Land  Act?— Long  before 
wie  Land  Act. 

A U0  change  was  made  after  the  Land 

' c ' None.  On  one  of  those  estates  the  agent  made 
■i.  role,  that  land  should  not  be  sold  above  £5  an  acre, 
it  t ***?*  *n  some  cases  to  £10,  and  then  reduced 

o x5  again.  I was  personally  interested  in  one 
bw.6’  a mnall  farm  for  which  £13  an  acre  had 

on  n Swm  for  a lease,  the  rent  in  which  was  31s.  or 
fiV  the  lease  the  rent  was  raised  to 

o and  it  remains  at  £3.  It  was  sold  about  four  or 
sidl  £ear“  ?§0’ tlut  tlie  ^t  refused  permission  to 
tlie  office>  and  a*  £5  per  acre, 
the  Pni  W]‘£  ls  the  name  of  that  property  ?— It  is 
and  ii  6 £ Manchester’s.  In  that  case  the  outgoing 
"ivp  tenant  agreed  between : themselves  to 

tlironnl,  fZ  fifteen  acres>  £5  of  which  was  paid 
o ie  office,  and  the  remainder  passed  privately. 


4985.  Privately?— Yes;  that  is  an  ordinary  prac- 
tiee  on  estates  where  such  a rule  exists:  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  exorbitant  rents  we  are  charged,  a 
portion  of  that  land  and  some  others  was  lately  sold 
by  auction  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  for  non-oayment 
of  rent.  It  sold  for  30s.  5 d,  per  English  acre  on  foot 
m the  month  of  August.  It  was  sold  in  23  small 
lots,  and  tho  average  price  it  produced  was  30s.  5cl. 
per  acre.  ' 'The-  farmer  adjoining  is  still  paying  £3- 
per  English  acre. ' Another  great  difficulty  farmers 
have  is  apprehension  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
character  of  their  future  landlord  in  case  of  a 
change  of  landlords.  So  much  depends  on  the  land- 
lord’s character,  and  the  sort  of  man  he  is,  that 
I believe  operates  seriously  to  the  injury  of  the 
farmer  and  of  the  country. 

4986.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Land  Act  has  had 
a beneficial  effect?— Ibelieve  the  Land  Act  has  been 
beneficial  as  far  as  it  has  legalised  the  Ulster  custom 
and  secured  to  the  tenant  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments and  good  will.  It  has  stimulated  the  outlay  of 
capital,  and  I believe  it  lias  also  conduced  to  a more 
careful  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

4987.  Do  you  think  it  has  checked  unfair  variation 
of  rent  ? — I do  not.  I think  it  does  not  operate  to 
prevent  unfair  advance  of  rent.  There  are  several 
circumstances  taken  advantage  of  by  landlords  to 
advance  rents.  On  one  of  the  estates  I have  named 
it  is  an  invariable  custom,  on  a change  of  tenancy,  to 
increase  the  rent. 

4988.  Say  which  estate,  if  you  have  no  objection  ? 

I do  not  like  to  mention  so  many  names,  but  it  is  Lord 
Lurgan’s  estate  I allude  to.  On  that  estate  it  is  an 
invariable  practice  on  a change  of  tenancy  to  advance 
the  rent.  If  a man  dies,  and  his  son  comes  in  to  get 
his  name  put  in  the.  book,  there  is  a small  advance 
made  in  the  rent.  If  a man  wants  to  sell,  the  rent  is 
raised.  The  result  is,  the  purchaser  not  unfrequently 
refuses  to  complete  the  bargain.  There  are  thirty- 
tenants  on  one  townland,  the  great  majority  of  whose 
rents  have  been  raised  on  the  change  of  tenancy,  and- 
even  on  the  mere  passing  of  a farm  from  a father  to 
son,  or  from  husband  to  widow. 

4989.  Within  what  period  of  time  ? — Borne  as  far 
back  as  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  but  principally  since 
the  passing-  of  the  Land  Act. 

4990.  Then  the  custom  existed  before  the  Land 
Act  ?— I do  not  know  that  the  custom  existed  until 
the  agitation  took  place  in  reference  to  the  Land  Act. 

I think  about  1869  is  the  first  instance  I have. 

4991.  You  consider  it  was  in  connexion  with  the 

Land  Act  or  the  proceedings  before  the  Land  Act? 

Yes. 

4992.  You  consider  that  revaluation  of  rent  when 
made  should  be  at  fixed  periods  rather  than  at  uncer- 
tain periods  or  changes  of  tenancy  ? — Yes.  I have 
already  given  lists  of  the  different  rents  charged  for 
the  same  class  of  holdings.  My  observation  and  ex- 
perience lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present 
rents  the  farmers  cannot  make  a livelihood.  I speak 
of  the  average  rents  in  Armagh. 

4993.  Do  you  speak  •in  reference  to  tho  average 
prices  and  the  average  produce  of  the  last  few  years  ? 

— I speak  of  the  produce  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
average  price  of  labour  and  taxes.  I am  quite  sure 
the  land  is  becoming  impoverished  and  yielding  less 
produce,  because,  the  tenant  cannot  afford  the  outlay 
sufficient  for  its  proper  cultivation. 

4994.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  the  tenants 
being  impoverished  or  from  what  you  referred  to 
before — the  feeling  of  insecurity? — From  both.  In 
former  years  they  laid  out  more  in  cultivating  the 
land  than  they,  are  doing  now.  As  an  illustration  of 
it,  in  P or tado wn-  w e have.  an  .immense  hay  and  straw 
market  for  exportation  for  the  last  few  years;  This 
was  nearly  all  consumed  on  the  land  previously,  but 
now  every  penny’s  worth  the  fanner  can  raise  off  his 
land  he  turns  into  money — he  is  forced  to  do  so. 

4995.  Do  you  think  a period  of  ten  years  would  be  a 
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fair  basis  of  prices  on  whiph  to  found  a new  valua- 
tion?— Well,  though  we  have  said  ten  years  in  the 
memorandum  we  furnished  to  you,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  ten  years  should  exactly  be  the  period ; 
all  we  say  is  a periodical  revision  should  take  place. 

4996.  You  have  offered  some  recommendations  as 
to  alterations  you  think  required  in  the  land  laws? — 
Yes.  From  many  inquiries  I have  made  amongst  the 
farmers,  I think  it  will  be  found  on  a fair  computation 
of  the  tenants’  expenses  that  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  present  tenement  valuation  is  as  much 
as  he  can  afford  to  pay  unless  he  pays  a rent  on  his 
own  industry  and  capital. 

4997.  I believe  the  tenement  valuation  is  not  con- 
sidered here  any  more  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
a real  criterion  of  letting  value  ? — I do  not  consider 
the  tenement  valuation  a criterion,  because  it  is  a 
valuation  made  on  the  condition  of  the  land  as  it  then 
existed,  which  included  the  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a fair  standard  upon 
which  to  base  the  rent  and  was  not  intended  for  that 
purpose.  I might,  perhaps,  state  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  we  suggest.  We  suggest  that  the 
power  of  settlement  and  entail  should  be  abolished 
and  land  subjected  to  the  same  laws  with  refei-ence 
to  its  disposal  as  personal  property.  We  recommend 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  its  cheap 
and  easy  transfer.  We  think  provision  should  be 
made  for  bringing  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Act 
into  more  general  operation  by  entrusting  their  ad- 
ministration to  a Commission  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  make  it  easy  for  the  tenant  to  purchase. 

4998.  Have  you  , any  experience  of  sales  to  ten- 
ants under  the  Church  Commission? — Not  personally, 
but  I know  many  cases  of  such  sales  in  which  the 
tenants  are  doing  well  and  which  have  turned  out 
satisfactory.  There  have  been  only  four  or  five  sales 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portadown.  I would  make 
compulsory  the  sale  of  estates  the  property  of  Corpo- 
rations, such  as  the  London  Companies,  and  so'  alter 
the  law  as  to  make  it  the  interest  6f  non-resident 
landlords  to  sell  to  their  tenants. 

4999.  What  legislation  would  you  suggest  with  that 
object  1- — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

5000.  You  only  throw  it  out  as  a suggestion? — 
Yes.  T would  also  define  the  Ulster  custom  and  call 
it  “ custom,”  not  “ customs,”  substitute  the  singular 
for  the  plural.  The  definition  which  is  accepted 
amongst  us  is  in  the  shortest  language — “ continued 
occupancy  at  an  easy  rent  and  unrestricted  right  of 
disposal.” 

5001.  You  recommend  that  being  established  by  a 
new  statutory  enactment,  not  a continuance  of  the 
present  system,  but  under  a statutory  holding  ? — Yes, 
to  have  it  established  under  a new  law. 

5002.  Making  it  a continued  occupancy  under  the 
conditions  you  have  mentioned  ? — Precisely.  1 would 
also  provide  a cheap  and  ready  method  for  testing, 
through  arbitrators,  and  on  the  basis  of  a new  tene- 
ment valuation,  what  is  the  easy  and  fair  rent  of  any 
holding. 

5003.  You  have  said  already,  I think,  that  you 
would  in  your  new  valuation  take  into  consideration 
what  may  be  called  the  special  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  holding  as  regards  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant? — Certainly.  As  a matter  of 
fact  in  Ulster  the  improvements  have  been  invariably 
with  very  few  exceptions  made  by  the  tenant.  I 
would  give  the  landlord  power  to  register  any  improve- 
ments he  can  prove  to  have  been  made  at  his  expense. 
Of  course  for  all  such  a fair  return  in  the  shape  of  rent 
should  be  made  to  . him. 

5004.  And  al,so  you  say  there  should  be  a change  in 

rent  on  account  of  alteration  of  prices  ? — Yes.  I will 
come  to  that  in  a moment.  I would  in  this  valuation 
take  into  account  access  to  markets,  means  of  transit, 
and  any  other  circumstances  affecting  the  letting  value 
of  the  land  generally.  I would  make  a valuation  of 
three  distinct  matters  and  set  them  out  in  three  dis- 
tinct columns. 
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5005.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  speaking  of  the 
general  valuation? — Yes;  this  is  our  proposal  for  a 
new  tenement  valuation.  The  first  column  should  set 
out  the  letting  value  of  the  soil,  taking  into  account 
the  sub-soil  and  sub-stratum,  including  natural  drain- 
age, elevation,  and  aspect,  but  excluding  all  letting 
value  arising  under  column  two.  In  the  second 
column  I would  set  the  letting  value  of  fences,  drain- 
age (artificial),  and  all  permanent  agricultural  improve- 
ments, but  not  including  unexhausted  manures.  In 
the  third  column  I would  set  out  the  letting  value  of 
buildings  and  farm  roads,  all  county-roads  being  exclu- 
ded. In  the  fourth  column  I would  set  out  a propor- 
tion of  the  sum  of  columns  1,  2 and  3 for  the  purposes 
of  taxation.  I would  have  a periodical  revision  made 
of  columns  1 and  2 on  the  basis  of  the  corn  averages 
of  the  previous  (so  many)  years . as  now  ascertained 
under  authority  of  Parliament,  and  an  annual  revision 
of  columns  3 and  4.  Column  1 to  be  the  basis  of  the 
calculation  of  a fail-  and  easy  rent.  Column  2 to  be 
the  basis  on  which  compensation  should  be  assessed  on 
disturbance.  Column  4 to  be  the  basis  of  taxation. 
Referring  to  registration  of  improvements  by  land- 
lord, I think  it  would  be  fair  that  the  presumption 
should  be  in  the  absence  of  such  registration  that  all 
improvements  belonged  to  the  tenant. 

5006.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  more  easy 
for  the  landlord  to  effect  registration  than  the  tenant? 
— -Yes — on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  keeps  books, 
and  the  tenant  as  a rule  does  not,  and  the  landlord 
can  prove  facts  and  the  tenant  cannot. 

5007.  Do  you  propose  that  the  registration  should 
be  in  the  court  ? — Yes ; in  the  Land  Court. 

5008;  Baron  Dowse. — Such  is  the  presumption  now 
under  the  Land  Act,  except  in  certain  cases ? — Yes; 
it  is  the  presumption  theoretically,  but  not  in  practice. 
There  is  another  part  to  which  I wish  to  refer.  I 
would  abolish  all  exceptional  powers  for  recovery  of 
rent,  and  make  the  rent  a debt  to  be  recovered  by 
law,  the  same  as  any  other  debt. 

5009.  Chairman. — You  mean  you  would  abolish 
the  right  of  recovery  of  rent  by  ejectment  and  distress? 
— Yes,  I would  make  rent  simply  a debt,  recoverable 
like  any  other  debt  by  ordinary  process  of  law. 

5010.  Baron  Dowse. — -You  would  abolish  all  ex- 
ceptional powers,  and  put  the  landlord  in  the  same 
position  as  any  other  creditor? — Yes. 

5011.  Would  you  not  allow  him  the  remedy  of 
ejectment  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent? — I would.  v 

5012.  That  is  you  would  allow  him  an  ejectment  to 
get  possession  of  the  land  ? — To  get  possession  of  the 
land,  certainly. 

5013.  But  with  regard  to  recovery  of  rent  you 
would  not  put  him  in  a better  position  than  any  other 
creditor  ? — I would  not. 

5014.  You  are  aware  that  according  to  the  law  at 
present  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  a landlord  may 
include  a claim  for  rent  as  a debt — you  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  that? — I would  not  give  him  any 
special  advantage — I would  let  him  sue  for  it  like  any 
other  creditor. 

5015.  And  you  would  abolish  the  power  of  distress? 
— I would. 

5016.  Is  the  power  of  distress  much  used  in  this 
country  ? — Not  much  in  Ulster. 

5017.  I believe  there  are  so  many  technicalities 

connected  with  the  service  of  notices,  and  other 
matters  that  have  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  seldom 
resorted  to  ? — Yes ; it  is  not  much  used.  But  still 
the  power  of  distress  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  tenant, 
and  that  is  what  he  objects  to.  Some  people  may 
perhaps  regard  it  as  a sentimental  grievance,  but  I 
believe  it»to  be  a real  one.  ...  ,, 

5018.  Distress  you  are  aware  is  limited  to  a years 
rent? — It  is. 

5019.  You  would  abolish  it  altogether  as  the  l*n 
of  hypothec  has  been  abolished  in  Scotland  ? — I would- 

5020.  Now  with  reference  to  the  Ulster  custom, 
you  say  it  originated  with  the  Plantation  ? — Yes,  tlia 
is  my  opinion. 
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5021-  That  is  the  Plantation  of  Ulster? — Yes. 

5022.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  Plan- 
tation it  was  a condition  in  many  of  the  grants  that 
the  owners  should  bring  over  a certain  number  of 
settlers? — Yes. 

5023.  And  that  it  was  intended  that  those  persons 
should  get  an  estate  in.  their  holdings,  and  not  be 
turned  out? — Yes.  That  was  I believe  the  origin  of 
the  custom.  They  were  to  have  a good  will  separate 
from  and  independent  of  any  claim  they  might  have 
for  improvements  to  the  land ; from  the  fact  of  having 
been  placed  there,  they  and  their  successors  were  enti- 
tled to  the  good  will. 

5024.  Did  you  ever  see  a little  book  published  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  M'Nevin  ? — I have  seen  several 
hooks  on  the  subject — I don’t  remember  having  seen 
Jf'Nevin’s. 

5025.  It  is  a valuable  book  on  the  subject  of  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  published  in  “ the  Library  of 
Ireland,”  by  Duffy  and  Son,  of  Dublin.  But  passing 
that  by,  you  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
he  a continued  occupancy,  at  an  easy  or  fair  rent, 
with  unrestricted  right  of  disposal and  you  think 
that  would  give  satisfaction  ? — Yes. 

1 5026.  Would  you  give  a veto  to  the  landlord  in 
regard  to  accepting  the  incoming  tenant  ? — I would 
personally.  Speaking  for  myself  I would  do  so,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association 
would  not  go  with  me  in  that. 

5027.  Would  you  think  it  a fair  thing  that  the 
landlord  should  have  the  right  to  object  to  a man  who 
was  of  bad  character  and  broken  down,  or  hopelessly 
insolvent  ? — Personally,  I would  be  in  favour  of  giving 
the  landlord  a right  of  reasonable  objection. 

5028.  How  would  you  settle  that,  supposing  there 
was  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
the  objection  ? — It  should  be  settled  by  a court  of  law. 

5029.  By  the  Land  Court? — I will  not  say  the 
Land  Court. 

5030.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  the  Land 
Court  ? — I allege  nothing  against  the  Land  Court,  but 
I would  like  the  Land  Court  amended.  I would  like 
a jury  of  experts  to  decide  questions  of  fact.  For  all 
questions  of  fact  I would  give  liberty  to  either  land- 
lord or  tenant  to  call  in  a jury. 

5031.  Would  you  .leave  the  question  of  reasonable 
objection  to  a jury  ? — I would  leave  it  to  a jury  to  de- 
cide what  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

.5032.  Chairman. — A jury  of  experts,  you  say? — 
When  I said  a jury  of  experts  I referred  to  rent  and 
that  class  of  questions. 

5033.  This  matter  of  reasonable  objection  you  say 
you  would  refer  to  an  ordinary  jury  ? — I would  refer  it 
to  a jury. 

5034.  Baron  Dowse. — I believe  the  great  objection 
to  the  Land  Act  is  that  what  the  tenant  wants  is, 
that  he  shall  not  be  turned  out  at  all,  as  long  as  he 
continues  to  pay  his  rent  ? — Precisely. 

5035.  It  is  considered  by  some  people  that  the  fault 
of  the  Land  Act  is  that  it  never  contemplates,  and 
never  recognizes,  in  money  at  all  events,  the  position  of 
the  tenant  with  respect  to  tenant-right,  except  when 
he  is  actually  quitting  his  holding  ? — Yes. 

5036.  The  remedy  given  by  the  Act  only  arises 
when  the  landlord  serves  a notice  to  quit  ? — Yes. 
The  objection  I have  to  the  Land  Act  is  that  it  only 
deals  with  quarrels  when  they  arise. 

5037.  You  would  prefer  that,  the  tenant  should  re- 
main in  occupation  without  being  turned  out  as  long 
as  he  pays  a fair  rent  ? — Exactly. 

5038.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  fair  rent, 
you  have  recommended  that  there  should  be  a new 
tenement  valuation  for  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

o039.  Some  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined 
nave  stated  that  in  case  of  any  difference  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  fair  rent  arbitrators 
might  be  appointed  by  each  party,  with  an  umpire  in 
case  the  arbitrators  did  not  agree.  Do  you  think  that 
^ould  meet  the  case,  without  a general  valuation  ? — I 

mk  we  should  have.  both.  The  rent  would  not  be 


decided  by  the  valuation.  The  rent  would  be  decided 
by  arbitrators,  but  the  basis  on  which  their  decision 
would  be  founded  would  be  the  new  tenement  valuation. 

5040.  It  would  be  an  element  in  their  decision  ? — 
Yes. 

5041.  Supposing  landlord  and  tenant  agreed  to  leave 
it  to  arbitrators  and  an  umpire,  of  course  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  ; but  supposing  they  did  not  agree  to 
that,  do  you  think  there  should  be  a Court  to  settle 
it  ? — There  should  be  a right  of  appeal  in  case  of 
disagreement. 

5042.  A right  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal? — Yes. 

5043.  Do  you  think  in  any  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject there  should  be  any  principles  laid  down  to  guide 
the  persons  who  are  to  decide  as  to  what  is  a fair  rent  ? 
— Yes.  I think  the  principles  I have  suggested  would 
be  a guide  to  them. 

5044.  I have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  the  land- 
lord should  get  some  consideration  for  what  is  called 
the  latent  power  of  the  land,  or  the  inherent  quality  of 
the  land — that  irrespective  of  the  expenditure  by  the 
tenant  on  improvements,  the  fact  that  the  land  possesses 
a latent  power  or  inherent  quality  should  be  taken 
into  account.  Do  you  concur  in  that  ? — -Yes  ; I say 
so.  The  elevation,  aspect,  natural  drainage,  sub- 
stratum, and  sub-soil,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

5045.  That  is  the  latent  power  of  the  land,  or  its 
inherent  quality? — Yes  ; that,  compared  with  the  com 
average  for  a term  of  years,  should  constitute  the 
basis  of  what  the  value  should  be. 

5046.  That  should  be  taken  into  account  on  behalf 
of  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

5047.  You  say  you  take  the  corn  averages  as  a basis- 
of  valuation ; would  you  not  also  take  the  value  of  live 
stock  into  consideration? — Of  course.  The  reason  I 
said  “ corn  averages  ” was  because  they  are  an  existing 
thing— they  are  regularly  kept  in  England,  and  are 
used  for  tithe  and  other  purposes,  and  can  be  referred 
to;  but  of  course  the  value  of  every  description  of 
farm  produce  would  be  a more  complete  standard. 

5048.  Including  both  vegetable  and  animal  produce  ? 
— Yes  ; but  the  prices  should  be  ascertained  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament. 

5049.  When  you  talk  of  rents  being  raised  on 
changes  of  tenancy,-  do  you  mean  to  convey  that  a man 
has  been  made  pay  rent  on  his  own  improvements  ? — 
I do. 

5050.  You  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  done  frequently 
in  Ulster  ? — No  doubt  whatever. 

5051.  I have  seen  it  stated,  that  such  a thing  never 
happens  in  Ireland  at  all ; do  you  concur  in  that  ?— I 
do  not.  I am  sure  it  has  often  happened. 

5052.  In  the  case  to  which  you  referred  just  now, 
where  the  rent  was  raised  on  the  fall  of  the  lease  from 
31s.  to  £3  per  acre,  was  that  increase  made  on  the 
tenant’s  improvements  ? — It  was,  to  a great  extent. 

5053.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act  ? — It  was.  If 
the  Land  Act  had  been  in  existence  then  I do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  done. 

5054.  Whether  before  or  since  the  Land  Act  the 
increase  of  rent  was  upon  the  tenant’s  improvements 
to  some  extent  ? — Yes. 

5055.  .And  the  only  way  in  which  the  Land  Act 
could  have  been  availed  of  would  be,  that  when  the 
landlord  increased  the  rent  the  tenant  could  refuse  to 
pay  it,  the  landlord  then  could  bring  an  ejectment, 
and  the  tenant  then  could  claim  compensation? — Yes. 
I can  give  you  another  illustration  of  the  way  rents 
are  increased.  A small  farm  of  about  four  acres,  the 
rent  of  which  was  <£4  8s.  The  tenant  wished  to  sell. 
The  agent  told  him  he  would  require  an  advance  of 
rent,  and  raised  it  to  30s.  an  acre,  making  the  rent  of 
the  farm  £6  a year  instead  of  £4  8s.  The  price 
realized  by  the  tenant  was  £8  per  acre  less  than  he 
would  have  got  had  he  been  able  to  sell  his  interest  in 
the  farm  at  the  old  rent. 

5056.  In  that  case  was  the  increased  rent  imposed 
on  the  tenants’  own  improvements  ? — Certainly. 

5057.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  rent  was  increased  to  thirty 
shillings  an  acre?— yes. 


Sept.  22, 1880- 

Sir.  Thomas 
Shillington, 
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Sept.  22,  lsso.  505S.  Was  that  tlie  English'  acre  ? — Yes. 

Mr  Thomas  5059.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  known  instances 
Shillington,  since  the  Land  Act  of  rents  being  raised  on  the 
junr.  tenants’  improvements  ? — That  case  I mention  was 

since  the  Land  Act. 

5060.  Have  you  known  any  other  instances  ?— Yes, 
a farm  of  three  acres,  the  rent  25s.  an  acre— at 
the  sale  it  was  raised  to  30s.  • 

5061.  On  whose  estate  was  that? — I do  not  like 
mentioning  names— it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portadown. 

5062.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rents  paid  in 
Leinster  ? — N o. 

5063.  A -witness  stated  yesterday,  that  rents  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  are  less  than  in  the  west  or  south,  for 
the  same  description  of  land? — I should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  it,  because  the  tenants  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  have  not  tenant-light. 

5064.  Has  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  tended  to  raise  or 
lower  the  rent  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  according  to 
your  experience  ?— Since  the  Land  Act  a general 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  landlords  to  raise  the 
rents.  Whether  that  is  the  operation  of  the  Act  or 
nor  I cannot  say,  but  a general  effort  has  been  made 
to  raise  rents. 

5065.  Wherever  that  effort  has  been  successful,  has 
it  lessened  the  value  of  tenant-right  ? — It  has  lessened 
the  tenant-light  proportionally. 

5066.  Before  the  Land  Act,  were  the  rents  higher 
or  lower  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  ? — I have  not 
sufficient  information  to  be  able  to  answer  that'question. 

5067.  Before  the  Land  Act,  was  the  tendency  of 
the  Lister  custom  to  keep  the  rents  1-ow  in  Ulster  or 
to  raise  them  ? — Its  tendency  was  to  keep  the  rents  low 
before  the  Act. 

506S.  Since  the  Act  you  say  the  tendency  has  been 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  raise  rents  ? — Yes. 

5069.  In.  consequence  of  that,  the  value  of  the 
tenant-right  has  declined? — Yes. 

5070.  You  mentioned  the  names  of  four  landlords — 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Lurgan,  Mrs.  Bacon, 
and  Major  Blacker,  and  you  saicl  that  in  driving 
through  those  properties  you  could  see  at  a glance  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  tenants  held  the 
land — that  in  one  case  the  farms  were  well  cultivated 

_ and  in  the  other  case  not — have  you  any  objection  to 
mention  upon  which  of  the  estates  you  observed  that  ? 
— Upon  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Bacon  of  Rich-liill,  the 
farms  are  particularly  well  kept,  well  farmed,  neat 
and  well  cultivated,  and  the  tenantry  are  comfortable, 
prosperous,  and  contented. 

5071.  Is  the  condition  the  same  upon  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester?— No. 

5072.  Or  upon  Lord  Lurgan’s? — No. 

5073.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  expression  that  “ if 
tenant-right  was  abolished  in  the.  north,  you  would 
make  a Tipperary  of  Down  ” ? — I have. 

5074.  You  think  the  effect  of  raising  rents  in  the 
north  has  been  more  or  less  to  interfere  with  the 
tenant-right  ?■ — The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  value 
of  - the  tenant-right,  and  it  has  interfered  with  the 
comfort  and  contentment  of  the  farmers,  and  made 
them  discontented,  and  produced  a great  deal  of 
agitation  and  discontent  with  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

5075.  Has  it  affected  the  sense  of  security  they  feel 
for  their  interest  in  the  land? — Very  greatly.  It  has 
produced  a very  general  uneasiness  and  sense  of  in- 
security— the  gradual  raising  of  rents. 

5076;  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
possible,  by  increasing  the  rent  on  every  farm  in  that 
way,  to  do  away  with  tenant-right  altogether  ?— 
Quite  so.  It  is  a question  of  time  whether  the  -Ulster 
tenant-right,  on  many  estates,  will  not  disappear  alto- 
gether, under  the  existing  law.  The  facts  of  the  past 
ten  years  prove  that  it  is  merely  a question  of  time. 
As  proof  of  that,  I ffiay  mention  that  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  made  a rule  on  part  of  his  estates*  £5  an 
aero,  and  on  another  part  £10  an  acre,  to  any  tenant 
who  wanted  to  surrender  his  farm,  but  so  many 


tenants  surrendered,-  and  he  got  so  many  farms  on  ]»* 
hands,  that  the  rule  was  discontinued,  and  now  ] 
will  not  give  anything. 

5077.  If  the  rent  was  raised  to  a high  figure  in  tli 
way  you  mention  the  result  would  be,  that  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  the  land,  subject  to  that  rent,  would  be 
nothing,  and  that  would  amount  to  a destruction  of 
the  tenant-right? — Yes. 

5078.  And  the  destruction  of  the  tenant-mht  was 
the  destruction  of  the  tenant’s  property  in  his  holclinw 
— the  property  which  had  been  created  by  the  labour 
and  expenditure  of  the  tenant,  and  of  his  predecessors? 
—Well,  not  exactly  the  destruction  of  it,  I would 
rather  say  it  was  the  confiscation  of  it— it  amounted 
to  a confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  tenant. 

5079.  Confiscated  by  being  transferred  from  the 
pocket  of  one  man,  into  that  of  another?— Yes  • it  was 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of'  the  tenant,  and  put  into 
the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  That  is  what  I call  con- 
fiscation.' As  an  illustration  of  the  high  rents  chained 
on  some  estates,  I may  give  an  instance  of  the  rent 
charged  on  one  townland,  on  an  estate  Which  I have 
not  named  yet.  ' The  acreage  of  the  townland  is  257a. 
3r.,  the  tenement  valuation  is  £235  4s.,  the-  rents 
amount  to  £328  8s.  9 cl. 

5079a.  Mr.  Shaw. — 'Are  these-  tenancies  from  year 
to  year  ? — Yes ; under  the  Ulster  custom. 

5080.  Not  leases? — Not  leases,  except  in  one  or 
two  exceptional  cases.  . 

50S1.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  too  high  a rent- 
having  regard  to  the  quality  and  circumstances  of  the 
land  ?— It  is  too  high  a rent. 

5082.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
mention  the  name  of  that  estate? — I have. 

5083.  Have  these  rents  been  lately  raised?— There 
has  been  ho  general  advance  of  rents.  ’ Rents  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time  within  the  last  few 
years,  as  occasion  arose.  There  has  been  no  general 
advance  of  rents,  in  the  sense  of  the  landlord  sayiug 
to  all  his  tenants,  “ I must  have  an  increase  of  half-a- 
crown  or  five  shillings  an  acre.”  That  has  not  been 
the.  way  it  was  clone ; but  whenever  an  opportunity  ' 
offers  the  rent  is  advanced. 

5084.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Youmentioned  about  straw 
being  sold — straw  which  used  formerly  to  be  used  -on 
the  farms — and  you  say  that,  now  there  is  a demand 
for  that  straw  in  the  market?— What  I said  was,  that 
there  is  a great  supply  of  it  sent  to  the  market. 

50S5.  Is  there  a demand  for  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  all  sold. 

5086.  Where  docs  it  go  to-?— It  goes  to  Belfast, 
and  some  of  it  is  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland. 

5087.  Is  it  sold  at  a low  price? — It  is. 

5088.  You  attribute  the  sale  of  that  straw,  instead 
of  .as  formerly  using  it  on  the  farms,  to  a desire  on 
the  part  of  tenants  to  make  all  the  money  that  they 
can  ? — To  the  necessity  rather. 

5089.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  said  you  would 
compel,  the  London  Corporation  to  sell  their  land,  and 
I therefore  infer  that  you  would  not  make  the  ordinavy 
proprietor  sell  his  estate  if  he  did  not  like? — I would 
not,  but  I would  make  such  an  alteration  of  the  law 
as  would  give  the  tenant  security. 

5090.  You  say  you  would  abolish  entails  and  settle- 
ments?—I would  abolish  the  power  to  entail  property,' 
and  tie  it  up,  I think  such  a power  works  injuriously, 
to.the  interests  of  the  country  and  checks  improvement. 

5091.  Suppose  that  while  preserving  entails  and 
settlements  the  legislature  passed  a law  enabling  the 
owner  for  the  time  being,  notwithstanding  the  entail, 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  it;(and  the  money  to  be  invested, 
on  the  trusts  of  the  settlement),  would  that  -get  rid 
of  your  objection  ? — -Yes,  -if:  that  could  be  done  I 
would - have  no  objection.  My  objection  to  settle- 
ments; and  entails' is  merely  as  to  their  effect: on  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

5092.  - You  have  heard"  of  the  idea  that  has  been 
started  by  some  persons,  of  buying  rip  all  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  and  turning  the  whole  tenantry  of 
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the  country  into  a peasant  proprietary — would  such  a 
scheme  have  your  approval  ? — I do  not  approve  of  it. 

5093.  Have  you  ever  turned  attention  to  the  subject 
of  where  the  money  was  to  'come  from  to  carry  out 
such  a scheme?- — No;  I do  not  approve  of  it,  and 
therefore  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  the  point. 

5094.  But  you  see  no  objection  to  facilitating  and 
assisting  a tenant  to  buy  his  holding,  if  the  estate  was 
in  the  market  or  if  his  landlord  wished  to  sell  it  to 
him  1— On  the  Contrary  I see  a great  deal  in  its  favour. 
If  an  industrious  and  thrifty  tenant,  who  had  saved 
some  money,  was  anxious  to  become  the  owner  of  his 
farm,  I would  give  him  assistance  to  cany  out  that 
object. 

5095.  In  short  you  would  approve  of  the  creation 
of  peasant  proprietors  by  natural  means  ? — Exactly. 

5096.  I understand  you  to  say  that  as  a rule  the 
landlords  do  not  make  improvements  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ? — They  do  not. 

5097.  Some  people  say  that  from  the  American 

competition,  and  from  the  bad  harvests  and  bad 
seasons  which  we  have  had,  and  which  of  course  we 
must  expect  a recurrence  of  from  time  to  time — that 
agriculture  in  Ireland  will  be  a bad  business,  no 
matter  what  legislation  may  do  for  the  tenant — is 
that  your  opinion? — No.  I have  no  fears  for  agri- 

culture in  Ireland,  if  the  occupiers  were  enabled  to 
cultivate  the  land  under  favourable  conditions  and  if 
the  laws  were  such  as  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them 
to  exertion  and  secure  them  in  the  value  of  their  im- 
provements. 

5098.  You  mentioned,  in  reply  to  a question  from 
the  Chairman,  that  a considerable  number  of  the 
farmers  in  your  district  were  impoverished  ?_ Yes. 

5099.  Did  you  attribute  that  impoverishment  en- 
tirely to  the  want  of  security? — Partly  to  that,  and 
the  excessive  rents  they  have  to. pay,  and  partly  to  the 
bad  seasons. 

5100.  You  think  that  if  allowed  to  hold  his  land  at 
a fail-  rent,  and  secured  in  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments, that,  notwithstanding  the  American  competi- 
tion, the  tenant-farmer  in  Ireland  could  still  “ hold 
his  own,”  as  the  saying  is?— Yes  ; I think  so.  Give 
us  good  land  laws,  and  I shall  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  agricultural  condition  of  Ireland. 

5101.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  consider  the  rents 
at  present  in  your  district  too  high  ? — Yes. 


5102.  If  the  rents  were  fixed  on  the  basis  you  pro- 
pose, I presume  it  would  tend  to  a general  lowering  of 
rents  over  the  country  ?— It  would.  I could  adduce 
facts  to  show  that  the  rents  must  be  lowered.  A 
tenant  was  ejected  last  year  from  a small  holding  after 
her  husband  died.  He  had  paid  £3  an  acre  for  it. 
The  widow,  after  his  death,  was  ejected  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  the  landlord  cropped  the  land  and 
proceeded  to  sell  it.  He  was  offered  £ an  acre  for 

the  produce  of  it,  and  that  the  buyer  should  save  the 
orop.  About  the  month  of  June  or  July  it  was  re- 
used  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  reduce  the 
rent;  and  the  office  is  now  tilling  the  farm  and  selling 
the  produce  by  piecemeal.  That  has  been  done  in 
several  instances,  to  my  knowledge,  because  the  rent 
could  not  be  got  out  of  the  land,  and  the  landlord 
can  t afford  to  be  the  first  to  reduce  it. 

03.  Hie  O’Conor  Don. — Are  there  not  cases  in 
;!Ulj'  tire  rent  could,  be  got  out  of  the  land,  and  in 
u n , ’ lf  y°m'  Plan  were  adopted  the  rent 

ouicl  have  to  be  lowered,  because  tlie  rent  could  be 
• y §ot  out  °f  the  land  in  consequence  of  the  tenant’s 
b^l?VemeUts  ' — Certainly,  I think  my  scheme  would 
51  fua  lT0nel'al  recluction  of  rents. 

, 't-  Have  there  been  many  sales  in  the  Landed 

5in-  m your distri<Jt Not many, 
j-  . • -there  have  been  some,  I suppose? — Very 

tenants  pmchSX1^*6  > “0ne  “ wMch  the 

land  ^ ProPose  a scheme  for  the  whole  of  Ire- 
tlmrp  l,^°  i 01  a Pai’tieular  district,  and  you  know 
ve  been  sales  throughout  Ireland,  the  pur- 


chasers buying  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  under 
the  existing  law  and  at  the  existing  rents  ? — Yes. 

5107.  Would  you  consider  it  fair  that  the  rents  of 
those  so  purchasing  should  be  reduced,  although  the 
land  was  full  value  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  tenant’s 
improvements  ? — Yes ; I would  consider  the  law  which 
gave  the  landlord  power  to  confiscate  the  tenant’s 
invprovements  by  charging  the  rent  on  the  tenant’s 
capital  and  industry,  an  unfair  law.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  some  compensation  should  not  be 
paid  to  the  landlord  who  keeps  within  the  law,  al- 
though an  unfair  law.  But  I would  consider  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community — the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  classes — before  the  interests  of  a not  very 
numerous  class. 

5108.  Then  would  you  say  that  these  people, 
whom  you  admit  would  be  entitled  to  compensation, 
should  get  it  or  not  get  it — would  you  confiscate 
the  additional  money  that  they  had  paid  under  the 
security  of  the  existing  law?— I would  deal  with  each 
individual  case  on  its  own  merits.  All  legislation  in 
this  country  has  recognised  what  are  called  vested 
rights — -rights  given  by  the  law — at  the  same  time, 
that,  which  cannot  be  compensated  for  is  the  falling  of 
the  market.  A great  fall  on  rents  resulted  from  the 
falling  of  the  markets,  and  that  fall  is  the  result  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  being  much  less  value  than  what  it 
was  when  these  purchases  were  made ; consequently, 
the  landlord  as  well  as  the  cultivator,  should  suffer. 

5109.  You  think  that  every  one  interested  in  the 
land  should  share  in  the  loss  consequent  on  the  falling 
of  the  market? — Yes. 

5110.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  should  suffer 
for  the  change  in  the  law  which  you  propose,  transfer- 
ring the  right  to  the  tenant  which  he  did  not  possess 
before,  although  the  land  was  full  value  for  the  rent? 
— I would  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  in 
cases  in  which  there  are  vested  interests  that  suffer, 

I would  compensate. 

5111.  You  think  that  every  vested  interest  should' 
be  compensated  for  ?— -Yes,  what  is  really  a vested 
interest ; not  merely  something  existing  previously, 
but  what  is  known  under  the  circumstances  to  be  a 
vested  interest. 

5112.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  prices  paid 
for  tenant-right  in  your  district  ? — The  prices  paid  vary 
from  £8  to  £20. 

5113.  What  would  that  be  calculated  by  the  years’ 
purchase? — Rents  are  so  various  it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  a calculation ; I have  known  the  rents  to 
vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  merely  gueks  work. 

5114.  Have  prices  of  tenant-right  increased  or  de- 
creased since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— At  first 
they  increased ; but  they  have  decreased  of  late  years ; 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  in  rents,  and  the  un- 
certainty that  exists  with  regard  to  the  rent  that  may 
be  charged— they  have  decreased  somewhat. 

5115.  Ip  the  case  you  mention,  when  the  crop  was 
being  sold  by  the  landlord  at  30s.,  although  the  rent 
as  you  said  was  £3,  was  that  land  in  a worn-out  con- 
dition when  given  up  ? — I think  not. 

5116.  And  do  you  think  it  was  well  cultivated? 

It  was  fairly  cultivated.  All  land  has  suffered  from 
last  year,  especially  as  to  grass. 

5117.  Are  not  prices  of  stock  very  high  now?— 
Yes  ; but  they  are  not  so  high  as  they  were  years  ago. 

5118.  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  was  meadow 
land — you  spoke  of  it  as  grass  land  ? — Not  meadow 
land ; it  is  used  for  grazing,  a good  deal  of  it. 

5119.  And  was  the  grazing  sold  for  30s.  an  acre  ? — 

It  had  been  usedfor  grazing.  It  was  sold  as  grass  on  foot. 

5120.  It  had  been  used  during  the  existing  year  fox- 
grazing  ?— Oh,  no. 

5121.  Well,  then  previously  ? — Yes. 

5122.  Then,  being  grass  on  foot,  I presume  yon 
would  call  it  meadow  ? — Yes ; it  may  be.  It  was  not 
what  you  would  call  permanent  meadow. 

5123.  Yes,  but  taking  it  in  regard  to  this  particular 
year  is  it  meadow  ? — Yes. 

5124.  And  do  you  think  the  full  value  was  given 
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for  it,  that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  30s.  1— I do. 

It  was  a sale  by  public  auction,  and  it  was  sold  m all 
those  different  lots,  and  the  sale  was  largely  attended. 

5125.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  not  fit  for  meadow  land? 
— No. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Robb.— It  is  many  a time  done  in  our 
neighbourhood ; lay  grazing  down  for  a certain  year 
when  the  tenant  expects  a fair  return. 

5126.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  attribute  the 
right  of  the  tenant  to  what  is  called  occupancy  right, 
distinct  from  a right  arising  out  of  improvements,  to 
the  settlement  of  Ulster  ? — I attribute  it  to  what  we 
call  the  good  will  arising  out  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  our  predecessors  were  settled  in  Ulster,  and 
which  have  continued  the  terms  of  occupancy  since. 

5127.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  in  the  other  parts 
of  Ireland  would  have  a just  claim  to  the  same  right,  or 
would  you  restrain  their  right  to  the  improvements 
they  had  made  ? — Well,  probably'  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  improvements.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  good  will  from  the  improvements, 
because  an  element  in  the  marketable  commodity 
offered  for  sale,  is  the  character  of  the  landlord,  which 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate. 

5128.  With  regard  to  the  purchases  under  the 
Bright  clauses,  assuming  that  the  principle  of  those 
clauses  was  extended,  do  you  think  that  most  of  the 
tenants  in  Ulster  would  be  able  to  pay  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the'  purchase-money? — I think  a very 
great  many  of  them  would  be  able  to  pay  one-fourth. 

5129.  And  you  believe,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Government  advanced  three-fourths,  in  almost  every 
case  the  tenant  would  be  able  to  purchase  ? — I think 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  would.  The  tenants 
have  become  exceedingly  impoverished  in  the  last 
three  years.  If  you  had  asked  me  the  question  three 
years  ago  I would  have  said  “ yes,”  without  any  hesi- 
tation. Within  my  experience  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  has  been  changed  in  the  last  three  years. 

5130.  And  do  you  think  that  all  those  who  have 
money  to  pay  the  one-fourth  would  be  anxious  to  pur- 
chase ? — The  great  majority  of  them  would.  Those 
who  have  purchased  are  very  much  improved. 

5131.  Would  you  consider  it  a fair  thing  to  say  to 
a landlord  “ you  must  either  give  this  tenant-right,  or 
perpetuity*  of  tenure,  or  sell  to  your  tenants  ” % — I 
would. 

5132.  In  such  a case  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  when  the  alternative  would  be  offered? — 
None ; when  the  alternative  would  be  offered. 

5133.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  spoke  of  £3  as  the  rent  of 
land  near  a town  ? — Yes,  a mile  from  Portadown. 

5134.  That  would  be  high  rent  for  an  ordinary 
farm  of  hind  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  land  about 
Portadown  at  high  rent  for  farming  purposes.  It  is 
not  treated  as  townparks  ; in  that  case  there  would  be 
no  tenant-right. 

5135.  It  is  a high  rent  owing  to  the  position? — 
Precisely.  In  a valuation  I would  take  into  account 
the  access  to  the  markets. 

5136.  I suppose  it  is  a habit  to  sell  the  oats,  straw, 
and  hay  standing  ? — Yery  much  lately  owing  to  the 
bad  times.  It  has  very  much  increased  within  the 
last  three  years. 

5137.  The  farms  in  the  county  Armagh  are  gene- 
rally small  I believe  ? — Yery  small ; the  smallest  in 
Ulster. 

5 1 38.  Do  they  buy  artificial  manures  as  a general 
rule? — Not  to  any  extent. 

5139.  So  that  the  land  must  be  deteriorating? — 
Yes ; greatly  impoverished.  As  a proof  of  that,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portadown  is  largely  a wheat-grow- 
ing country,  and  the  farmers  used  a great  deal  of  lime, 
but  that  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse  entirely.  The 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy  lime,  and  they  cannot 
grow  good  wheat  now.  They  are  growing  an  inferior 
kind  of  wheat. 

5140.  Now,  when  you  speak  of  thirty  shillings  an 
acre  in  some  of  the  cases  you  have  quoted,  is  that  land 


situated  near  a town,  or  is  it  in  the  ordinary  country 
districts  ?— It  is  quite  in  the  country  districts. 

5141.  Is  that  a high  rent  for  it?— In  some  locali- 
ties it  is.  On  Mrs.  Bacon’s  estate  there  is  no  land  let 
so  high,  nor  from  within  two  miles  of  Portadown  to 
near  Richhill. 

5142.  The  other  rent  is  a common  rent  ?— The  other 
rent  is  a common  rent. 

5143.  It  must  represent  a great  deal  of  the 
tenant’s  improvements  ? — That  is  a rent  charged  on 
the  tenant’s  improvements. 

5144.  It  is  a great  deal  more  than  the  net  value  of 
the  land  ? — A great  deal. 

5145.  Is  it  extraordinarily  rich  land? — A ‘great 
deal  of  it  is  very  poor  land. 

5146.  A great  deal  of  it  reclaimed?— A great  deal 
of  it  is  old  reclaimed'  bog. 

5147.  And  all  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant? — Yes.  I should  say  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lough  Neagh,  when  the  drainage  took  place, 
lowering  the  lough,  there  was  a considerable  amount 
of  laud  brought  into  cultivation  in  consequence  of  the 
water  being  lowered ; and  the  landlords  insisted  on 
the  adjoining  tenants  having  this  cultivated,  and  they 
charged  them  about  £2  an  acre.  They  had  no  option, 
although  the  cost  of  the  drainage  and  the  annual  as- 
sessment was,  in  a great  many  instances,  put  on  the 
tenants. 

514S.  And  nob  paid  by  the  landlords  ? — It  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  paid  by  them,  but  they  added  it  to 
the  rent,  and  it  was  a common  thing  to  see  on  the  rent 
receipts  so  much  for  drainage. 

5149.  An  annual  payment  made  by  the  tenant?— 
And  in  addition  to  that  they  had  to  pay  a rent  for  the 
land  at  £2  an  acre.  In  several  instances.  Of  course, 
no  tenant-right  attached. 

5150.  Is  it  a common  thing  to  raise  rent  at  the 
expiration  of  a lease  ? — Usually  it  is  raised.  We  have 
very  few  leases.  As  a rule  farmers  don’t  car  for 
them  now. 

5151.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  a fact  that  tenant- 
right  is  not  attached  to  a holding  which  a man  gets 
without  having  to  pay  anything  ? — It  is  a fact. 

5152.  You  don’t  think  it  should  attach  to  it? — 
No. 

Mr.  Robb. — That  is,  if  he  does  nothing  to  improve 
the  land  after  he  gets  it.  It  all  depends  on  what  he 
does  to  it. 

5153.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  not  there  a good  will  in 
every  tenancy  from  year  to  year  ? — Practically. 

5154.  It  is  a term  of  years  which  may  be  assigned 
by  deed  ? — Yes. 

5155.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  a man  remains  a certain  num- 
ber of  years  he  must  create  a good  will.  He  could 
not  be  in  it  without  creating  a great  deal  more  than 
the  improvements  you  see  on  the  surface,  and  in  that 
way  he  produces  a-  tenant-right.  Is  not  that  your 
view  ? — Yes.  My  idea  is  that  he  is  forced  to  lay  out 
a great  deal  of  money  in  improving  this  land,  and  the 
landlord  does  not  lay  out  any  money  whatever,  so  that 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  belongs  properly,  as 
arising  out  of  the  improvements,  to  the  tenant. 

5156.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in  the 
district  of  the  County  Armagh  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — They  vary  from  five  to  fifty  acres. 

5157.  Do  the  farmers  have  no  other  industry?— 
The  small  farmers  have  weaving,  but  there  are  not  so 
many  of  them  at  it  now. 

5158.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  to  live  on  ten 
acres  of  land  at  30s.  an  acre  they  could  live  on  it » 
They  could  not  live  on  it. 

5159.  Without  some  other  industry? — Without 
some  other  industry,  at  the  present  prices  of  produce. 

5160.  Supposing  that  produce  came  back  to  the 
ordinary  price,  and  that  business  improve^,  would  the 
farmers  become  weavers  again  ? — Weaving  is  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  country  people  into  the  faetone. 
in  towns. 

5161.  But  line  weaving  is  still  in  the  country 
Yes. 
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5162.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Mr.  Shillington,  is  not  it  a 
fact  that  Lord  Dufferin  purchased  the  tenant  right  on 
his  estate  ? — I have  seen  it  so  stated. 

5163.  If  he  did,  would  it  be  right  that  these  tenants 
should  have  a right  to  it  again  after  being  paid  for  it  ? — 
Nothing  that  the  landlord  has  paid  for  should  be 
given  over  to  the  tenant.  I would  give  the  landlord 
power  to  register  whatever  belongs  to  him,  whatever 
‘improvements  he  may  have  purchased  or  made,  and 
that  should  be  taken  as  a ground  of  additional  rent. 

5164.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Suppose  you  had  a farm, 
and  the  landlord  bought  up  from  you  the  tenant-right, 
you  would  not  consider  that  the  tenant-right  was  left 
still  to  you  to  sell  ? — No. 

5165.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  could  put  a rent  on  the 
incoming  tenant  to  cover  this  purchase  money  ? — He 
could,  of  course. 

5166.  In  the  case  you  referred  to — that  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester’s  estate — where  the  landlord  took  the 
land  for  £5  per  acre,  what  was  the  object  of  that  ? 
Was  it  to  purchase  the  tenant-right! — The  object  was 
rather  to  re-let  it.  The  farms  have  been  cultivated 
since  by  him. 

5167.  He  has  had  them  in  his  own  hands  ? — Yes. 

5168.  And.  he  could  have  got  an  immense  number 
of  farms  in  that  way,  if  he  could  have  taken  them?— 
Yes  he  could  have  got  a good  many. 

5169.  This  £5  an  acre  is  a low  price? — It  is  the 
office  rule  made  to  restrict  tenant-right. 

5170.  It  seems  a low  price  for  tenant  right  ? — Yes, 
but  the  rent  was  high. 

5171.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — What  was  the  rent  per 
acre? — From  25s.  to  30s. 

5172.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  that  prime  land? — No  ; poor 
land. 

5173.  And  improved  by  the  tenants  themselves? — 
Yes,  improved  by  the  tenants. 

5174.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  within  the  last 
ten  years  ? — There  has  been  no  general  raising  of  the 
rents,  but  wherever  there  was  an  opportunity — when 
the  tenancy  was  changed — it  was  raised. 

5175.  You  consider  that  an  infringement  on  tenant- 
right? — I consider  that  rent,  taken  out  of  the  tenant’s 
improvements. 

5176.  You  would  not  object  to  a general  valuation 
of  the  estate  provided  the  tenants  had  some  voice  in 
the  valuation  ? — No  ; and  provided  the  tenants’  im- 
provements were  valued  as  well  as  the  letting  value 
of  the  soil. 

5177.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  that  you  would 
allow  the  land  to  bo  held  at  a fair  rent.  It  is  not  at 
allimprobablethatthat  rent  might  be  raised? — Possibly. 

5178.  And  it  is  only  an  observation  you  throw  out. 
In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  you  think  your 
scheme  would  lead  to  a lowering  of  the  rent? — Precisely. 

5179.  It  might  if  times  got  better  lead  to  a raising 
of  it? — Yes;  I would  adjust  the  rent  according  to 
the  price  of  produce. 

5180.  Do  you  think  if  a man  buys  an  estate  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  or  any  other  Court,  or  in  any 
other  way,  with  a certain  rental,  that  he  has  a vested 
interest  in  maintaining  that  rental  even  if  economic 
laws  make  it  impossible  for  tenants  to  pay  it?— 
Certainly  not. 

5181.  If  a man  buys  an  estate  in  the  Landed 
Estates  .Court  at  a certain  rental  he  has  no  vested 
interest  if  the  tenants  are  uuable  to  pay  it? — Certainly 
not. 

5182.  He  has  no  right  to  call  on  the  State  to  make 
it  up  to  him  ? — No.  If  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
State  the  price  of  produce  has  advanced  to  a high 
price,  and  the  tenant  wanted  a reduction  of  rent ; I 
would  say  take  into  consideration  the  present  price 
of  produce  and  I would  take  into  consideration  the  high 
price  or  the  low  price  and  have  a periodical  valuation. 

5183.  The  rents  might  be  raised  or  lowered  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  market1! — Yes. 

5184.  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  propose  to  settle 
the  rent  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  the 
market,  but  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  the 


market  minus  any  value  added  to  it  by  the  tenant’s 
improvements  ? — I consider  the  value  of  the  land  a 
thing  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it ; it  must  be 
taken  as  an  element  to  estimate  or  fix  the  landlord’s 
interest. 

5185.  You  think  the  landlord’s  interest  should  not 
be  the  letting  value  in  the  open  market,  but  the 
letting  value  minus  the  part  added  by  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements ? — The  letting  value  minus  what  belongs 
to  the  tenant. 

5186.  Supposing  that  a person  had  purchased  an 
estate  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  that  he  had 
not  raised  the  rent  since  he  purchased,  do  you  consider 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for 
having  those  rents  lowered  compulsorily,  because  they 
had  been  originally  placed  on  the  tenants’  improve- 
ments? If  the  State  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
tenant’s  improvements  should  be  taken  out  of  the  rent  ? 
— The  Government  value  of  the  rent,  minus  the 
tenant’s  improvements,  is  the  question. 

5187.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  consider  it  an  im- 
moral thing  for  a man  to  charge  rent  on  a tenant’s  im- 
provements?— I do. 

5188.  Do  you  think  the  legislature  should  give  him 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  right  ? — I don’t  think 
it  should. 

5189.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  Land  Act  gives  the  tenant 
a right  to  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

5190.  Baron  Dowse. — You  were  asked  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  whether  you 
consider  it  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
in  consequence  of  the  way  it  originated  in  Ulster. 
Is  not  it  a moot  question  what  the  origin  of  the 
custom  was  ; whether  it  originated  in  the  Plantation 
or  not  ? — I am  not  clear  about  that. 

5191.  Do  you  know  anyone  that  is? — No,  but  I 
give  the  prevalent  view,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
as  far  as  I can  gather  amongst  the  people  of  the  North 
of  Ireland;  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  based  on  any 
proper  historical  foundation. 

5192.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  that  I did  not 
want  to  go  into  at  all,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  it 
now.  You  think  it  originated  in  the  settlers  coming 
over  on  certain  terms,  and  when  the  settlers  came  over 
did  not  they  find  a large  native  Irish  Catholic  popula- 
tion in  the  place  ? — Yes,  in  some  places. 

5193.  Does  not  the  Ulster  tenant-right  extend  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  Protestants? — Yes. 

5194.  And  simply  because  it  grew  over  the  whole 
province  ? — Yes. 

5195.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  extend 
when  amended  over  the  whole  of  Ireland? — I don’t 
see  any. 

5196.  Chairman — At  that  time  the  object  of  the 
Plantation,  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
custom,  was  to  bring  respectable  and  responsible 
tenants  into  the  country.  Then  if  the  power  of  sale, 
which  is  now  called  free  sale,  arose,  do  you  not  think 
there  must  still  have  been  a restriction,  as  to  the 
places  being  filled  with  respectable  and  responsible 
tenants? — In  the  settlement  of  Ulster  there  were  very 
few  changes  of  tenancy.  1 have  traced  families  for 
generations  without  any  changes.  The  question  seldom 
arose.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  if  that  power  in  early 
times  was  ever  used  or  if  it  existed  in  abeyance. 

5197.  It  struck  me  as  a most  probable  idea  of 
those  who  gave  the  land,  that  there  should  be  con- 
tinuous occupation  by  these  families,  or,  if  parted  with, 
by  equally  respectable  and  responsible  tenants? — 
Against  that  we  have  the  fact  that  it  has  spread  to 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Ulster  as  well  as 
to  the  settlers. 

5198.  It  has  grown  with  time? — Yes,  with  time. 

5199.  Baron  Dowse. — Some  people  sayit  originated 
in  this  way.  I have  seen  grants,  offering  so  many 
acres  of  land  to  certain  people,  on  condition  that  they 
would-erect  a great  stone  bawn,  and  bring  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Protestantsfrom  England, with  various 
intentions  in  reference  to  th  e natives.  These  people  were 
to  get  estates,  but  never  got  them.  They  got  tenancies 


Sept.  22,  1880. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Shillington, 
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from  year  to  year,  and  they  made  as  much  as  they 
could  of  them.  That  was  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  ?— Tandragee  Castle  was  built  by 
a predecessor  of  the  present  proprietor,  on  condition 
that  he  held  it  as  a pass  and  stronghold.  At  present 


there  are  tenancies  existing  held  by  the  successors  of 
the  original  settlers,  and  they  cannot  be  disturbed; 
they  held  little  patches  in  the  town  and  they  were 
obliged  to  render  military  service,  and  their  successors 
are  there  still. 


Mr.  Hamilton 
Bobb. 


Mr.  Hamilton  Robb,  Edenderry,  Portadown,  examined. 


5200.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Shillington.  Are  there  any  points  on 
which  you  wish  to  say  anything  1 — I can  add  so 
little  to  Mr.  Sliillington’s  evidence,  that  I do  not  feel 
free  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commissioners.  You 
were  asking  as  to  what  power  of  veto  a landlord  should 
have  as  to  the  incoming  tenant.  I wish  to  say  a word 
upon  that  point.  My  anxiety  is,  if  we  wish  to  sell,  to 
get  full  value,  and,  if  the  landlord  lets  us  get  full  value, 
he  may  buy  if  he  pleases. 

5201.  Then  would  you  have  the  full  value  ascer- 
tained by  valuation? — By  free  sale  and  free  offer,  if  it 
could  be  fairly  ascertained,  and  the  seller  is  satisfied  that 
he  gets  the  full  value,  the  full  market  value,  of  his  good 
will,  the  landlord  might  buy  himself.  Some  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester's  land  was  raised  to  £3  an  acre, 
close  to  Portadown.  Till  lately  the  Duke’s  agent  gave 
them  a certain  sum  for  tenant-right  on  surrender,  but 
he  discontinued  that,  and  these  men  are  losing  money, 
and  they  are  grumbling  because  they  can’t  pay  .£3. 

5202.  Is  that  the  reason,  or  is  it  bad  seasons  ? — Well, 
it  has  been  intensified  by  that,  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  money  on  the  holding  at  £3  an  acre,  even  in 
good  years. 

5203.  Then  you  say  they  wish  to  sell  or  surrender  ? 
— They  wish  to  sell. 

5204.  They  cannot  find  purchasers  ? — It  is  not  easy 
to  find  purchasers. 

5205.  Chairman. — They  would  be  only  able  to  give 
a notice  to  quit  and  go  voluntarily  after  losing  the  pay- 
ment made  for  the  tenant-right. 

520G.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  you  would  be  satis- 
fied to  sell  if  the  landlord  gave  you  the  full  value. 
Would  you  be  satisfied  to  be  turned  out,  whether  you 
liked  to  go  or  not,  if  you  got  full  value  ? — I have  never 
been  able  to  say  for  myself,  that  I would  not  allow  the 
landlord  to  purchase,  if  he  were  so'  disposed,  having 
given  me  the  full  value. 

5207.  Can  you  imagine  it  possible  that  he  would 
give  you  the  full  value  if  he  turned  you  out  ? — I don’t 
know. 

5208.  Would  not  you  rather  have  a voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  not  go  if  you  did  not  like  ? — Most  assuredly. 

5209.  You  would  like  to  go  with  your  own  consent  ? 
— My  private  wish  and  the  settlement  of  the  land  laws 
are  two  different  things.  My  own  private  wish  might 
be  different  from  what  I could  say  would  be  a fair 
settlement  on  public  grounds. 

5210.  Take  it  then  on  public  grounds,  would  it  be  a 
fair  settlement  that  the  tenant  should  be  obliged  to  go, 


unless  willing  to  go,  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent  ? I 

think  it  would  seldom  come  up.  Others  might  differ 
from  me,  but  I never  wish  to  infringe  the  slightest  on 
the  landlord’s  rights. 

5211.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  your  private 
opinion  at  all  events,  you  woul<J,  let  the  landlord  have 
the  land  if  he  gave  the  full  value.  Is  not  that  so  ? — I 
would,  but  I don’t  know  how  that  could  be  done.  We 
go  in  for  continuous  occupancy. 

5212.  I am  perfectly  sure  you  would  never  be  satis- 
fied without  the  full  value,  I understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  give  it  willingly  if  he  gave  you  the  full 
value  ? — I don’t  say  willingly,  but  if  I wished  to  sell. 

5213.  You  would  like  to  have  a voice  in  it  your- 
self ? — The  question  is  whether  it  would  be  right  on 
public  grounds  that  the  landlord  could  in  any  case  re 
sume  possession  of  a farm.  That  is  the  question,  but 
I could  not  right  off  give  an  answer  to  it.  It  is  a large 
question. 

5214.  There  may  be  cases,  you  think,  in  which  it 
would  be  fair  if  the  landlord  wanted  the  land  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  his  park.  In  any  event  he  should 
not  get  it  without  giving  the  full  value.  You  and  he 
would  be  sure  to  differ  about  that  ? — Not  if  we  had 
this  new  valuation. 

5215.  Howwouldyou  have  the  full  value  ascertained. 
You  would  put  it  into  the  market  and  let  it  bring  what- 
ever price  it  could  bring  ? — That  would  be  one  way. 

5216.  Supposing  the  people  knew  that  the  landlord 
wanted  to  buy  it,  do  you  think  you  would  get  a tenant 
on  the  estate  to  offer  for  it? — Well,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  good  will.  If  a landlord  wishes  to  disturb  a 
man  in  possession  he  would  be  entitled  to  some  com- 
pensation in  the  same  way  as  when  one  gives  up  land 
for  a railway. 

5217.  In  other  words,  something  should  be  added 
for  compulsory  purchase  ? — That’s  it. 

5218.  By  that  means  you  would  strive  to  get  all  out 
of  the  landlord  you  could,  and  then  you  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  it  ? — Precisely. 

5219.  Why  did  these  people  pay  £3? — They  never 
agreed ; it  was  raised. 

5220.  They  must  have  agreed? — They  got  a notice 
saying,  you  must  pay  the  .£3,  and  they  protested. 

5221.  Then,  in  fact,  they  were  not  free  agents?— 
Certainly  not ; that  is  the  whole  sting.  If  you  give 
us  fair  laws  like  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  or 
give  us  fair  laws,  and  give  us  the  system  of  the  English 
or  Scotch,  and  we  will  thrive  and  prosper.  We  have 
no  system  except  what  the  landlord  pleases. 


Mr.  Nelson 
Buddell. 


Mr.  Nelson  Ruddell,  Aughacommon,  Lurgan, 


5222.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  evidence 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Shillington  ? — Yes. 

5223.  Have  you  any  particular  observations  that 
you  would  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  that  evidence, 
or  do  you  generally  concur  with  what  he  said  ?- — I con- 
cur generally  with  what  Mr.  Shillington  has  told  you. 
You  asked  a question  with  regard  to  certain  glebe 
lands  which  I purchased.  I shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
any  information  with  reference  to  that. 

5224.  Chairman. — Would  you  tell  us  what  took 
place  on  the  Commissioners  wishing  to  sell  the  hold- 
ings ? — The  tenants  all  got  notice,  and  were  offered  the 
purchase  of  the  different  holdings,  and  I purchased 
my  portion. 

5225.  They  sent  you  notice,  I believe,  of  the  price 
and  of  the  conditions? — Yes. 


another  member  of  the  deputation,  examined. 

5226.  Did  you  borrow  any  money  for  the  purpose 
of  the  purchase  ? — I did  not. 

5227.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  having  the  sale 
completed  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

5228.  Nor  in  arranging  the  price  ? — W ell,  I thought 
that  the  price, asked  was  very  high,  and  I did  my  best 
to  get  it  reduced,  but  could  not. 

5229.  The  Commissioners  named  a price  and  . that 
was  their  final,  decision  ? — It  was. 

5230.  Was  there  any  statement  made  as  to  what 
would  be  done,  provided  you  did  not  accept  io? — Yes  , 
a statement  that  it  would  bo  disposed  of  in  the  market. 
The  tenants  got  two  or  three  offers  at  two  or  three 
times.  The  first  offer  I accepted,  and  I think  the  las 
offer  was  much  cheaper ; it  was  a reduced  price.  How- 
ever, I had  purchased  previously. 
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5231.  You  accepted  before  the  others,  and  by  their 
hanging  back  they  got  the  holdings  at  reduced  prices  ? 
.-Yes  • but  they  did  not  purchase,  at  least  not  many 
of  them ; I think,  another  and  myself. 

5232.  And  were  they  sold? — A number  of  them 
afterwards  became  tenants  to  one  individual. 

5233.  And  they  hold  under  that  individual  now  as 

tenants?— They  do. 

5234.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  purchase  now ? 

Owin'*  to  the  depression  in  trade  and  the  foreign 

competition,  I think  I paid  high  for  it,  and  I would 
not  be  disposed  to  buy  it  now  at  that  price. 

5235.  But  in  other  respects  are  you  satisfied  with 
being  an  owner,  in  preference  to  holding  under  a land- 
jorcll_Yes ; I very  much  prefer  it,  and  I have  greatly 
improved  the  land  since,  whereas,  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  which  I hold  as  a tenancy  from  year  to  year,  I 
am  very  tardy  of  doing  anything  like  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  whenever  a change  of  tenancy  takes 
place,  the  rent  may  be  raised.  1 find  that  owing  to 
the  habit  of  raising  the  rents,  whenever  a change  of 
tenancy  takes  place,  the  tenant  considers  it  his  interest 
to  do  as  little  as  he  can  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

5236.  What  is  the  condition  now  of  the  portion  of 
Church  property,  which  was  bought  by  the  individual 
under  whom  the  remaining  tenants  hold  now? — It 
is  much  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  purchase.  It 
was  not  purchased  until  a very  few  years  ago,  and, 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  farm  produce,  foreign  com- 
petition and  many  other  things,  the  landlord  did  not 
see  his  way  to  raise  the  rent ; in  fact  it  was  high  enough 
at  the  time — it  was  32s.  dd. 

5237.  Was  there  any  lease?— There  was  no  lease. 

5238.  Do  you  consider  that  on  that  property  now 
the  Ulster  Custom  exists? — Yes. 

5239.  They  had  it  before  under  the  Church  Com- 
missioners ? — Y es ; you  had  liberty  to  sell  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder  by  private  or  public  sale. 

5240.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  of  that  property 
have  been  improved  at  all ? — No;  I think  not.  The 
rents  are  too  high  and  the  people  could  not  improve  it. 

5241.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
notice  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  else,  my  lord. 

5242.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  is  the  land? — In  the 
parish  ot  Scagoe. 

5243.  Near  Portadown  ? — Between  Portadown  and 

5244.  That  is  a good  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes, 
the  land  is  good  in  that  pari  of  the  country.  This 
land  belonged  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Saurin. 

5245.  How  many  acres  are  in  the  portion  you  pur- 
chased?— Fourteen  and  a half. 

5246.  And  what  rent  did  you  give  the  Archdeacon  ? 
— 28s.  an  acre. 

5247.  I suppose  you  consider’  you  had  tenant-right? 
—Yes,  certainly. 

5248.  Did  you  buy  it  or  inherit  it  ? — My  father 
bought  it. 

5249.  And  what  did  he  pay? — He  paid  from  £12 
to  £14  an  acre. 

5250.  At  the  same  rent  ? — The  rent  was  afterwards 
raised  by  the  Archdeacon,  and  then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  it  again,  but  my  lather  said  he  would 
pay  no  higher  rent  lor  the  farm. 

5251.  What  did  you  pay  the  Commissioners? — I 
think  it  was  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase. 

5252.  And  for  that  you  got  the  whole  estate  ? — Yes. 
,5253.  No  rent  whatever  ? — No. 

5254.  And  you  paid  the  cash  yourself? — Yes. 

5255.  Twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase,  and 
28s.  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

5256.  Do  you  consider,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  agricultural  produce,  that  that  amount  was 
rather  high  ? — I do  think  it  too  high. 

5257.  Do  you  reside  on  that  farm  ? — No.  • 

5258.  Is  it  near  the  farm  on  which  you  reside  ? — It 
is. 

5259.  But  there  is  a house  on  it? — Yes,  there  is. 

5260.  And  you  live  in  the  house  on  the  other 


holding,  for  which  you  are  tenant  from  year  to  year  ? Sept.  22,  1880. 

5261.  Where  is  it  that  you  are  tenant  from  year  to  Euddell!°n 
year  ? — Nearer  Lurgan. 

5262.  Is  it  the  same  sort  of  land? — Some  of  it  is 
wretched,  and  some  of  it  good. 

5263.  And  what  do  you  pay  for  that? — 27 s.  an 
acre. 

5264.  And  have  you  tenant-right  upon  that  farm  ? 

— I have. 

5265.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  at  any  time  ? — Yes, 
at  the  expiration  of  three  leases  the  rent  was  raised,  I 
believe,  from  7s.  6 d.,  12s.  6 d.,  and  15s.  to  the  present 
rent. 

5266.  Seven  and  sixpence  was  a low  rent  you  know  ? 

— Well,  one  of  my  neighbours  in  a townland  near  to  • 
me  says  he  remembers  the  time  when  there  was  no 
rent  above  10s.  an  acre  in  that  pari  of  the  country. 

5266a.  Who  makes  the  improvements  ? — I do,  and 
my  father  did  before  me. 

5267.  Does  that  system  extend  to  the  whole  district 
around? — Generally. 

5268.  Lord  Lurgan  then. does  not  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  improvements? — No,  in  some 
cases,  leading  drains  are  cleared  out  occasionally. 

5269.  And  does  he  charge  for  that? — I think  not. 

5270.  Is  not  Mr.  Hancock  his  agent  ? — Yes. 

5271.  And  are  they  not  both  well-disposed  fair 
gentlemen  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  both  disposed  to  raise 
the  rents,  and  the  tenant  has  no  option  in  the  matter. 

5272.  They  must  either  pay  it  or  else  fight  the 
question  in  the  Land  Court? — Well,  Lord  Lurgan  has 
no  cases  in  the  Land  Courts. 

5273.  How  many  acres  have  you  under  Lord 
Lurgan? — I have  about  180. 

5274.  Supposing  you  had  those  180  acres  in  the 
same  way  that  you  have  the  Church  land  you  would 
feel  very  comfortable? — Oh,  certainly.  I would  make 
no  comparison  whatever. 

5275.  So  that  there  is  a feeling  of  security  in  the 
Church  land  even,  though  you  think  you  paid  more 
for  it  than  you  ought  ? — Yes,  I would  rather  have  it, 
even  though  I paid  more.  I would  rather  pay  more 
than  its  value  in  order  to  have  the  security,  and  I 
would  work  the  farm  to  better  advantage  if  I had  that 
.security.  I will  give  you  an  instance,  adjoining  this 
land  which  I purchased,  there  is  a large  field  which 
had  been  drained  with  shallow  drains  some  time  ago,  but 
had  got  choked  up,  consequently  was  wet,  and  rushes 
growing  on  it,  and  I had  lost  considerably  by  sheep 
taking  liver  disease  in  consequence  of  the  wet.  I was 
determined  to  drain  it,  but  seeing  that  my  neighbours’ 
rents  for  their  farms  were  being  raised  whenever 
changes  of  tenancy  took  place,  I pondered  over  the 
matter,  and  thought  it  was  rather  risky,  as  my  rent 
might  be  raised  should  I make  the  improvement. 

5276.  If  you  had  that  farm  you  hold  from  Lord 
Lurgan,  given  you  by  law  at  a -fair  rent  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  between  man  and  man  and  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  both,  with  unrestricted  and 
free  sale,  and  continued  occupancy  as  long  as  you  pay 
the  rent,  would  that  give  you  a sense  of  security  ?— It 
would  certainly. 

5277.  You  would  like  it  that  way?— Very  much. 

5278.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the  country  ? 

X do.  It  would  be  better  for  both  landlord  and 

tenant. 

5279.  The  landlord  would  be  secure  of  his  rent? — 

Yes.  , . 

5280.  And  the  tenant  would  be  sure  that  anything 
he  put  into  the  soil  he  would  be  sure  to  get  out  of  it? 

Yes.  At  present  the  tenant  is  afraid  to  put  any- 
thing into  the  soil ; he  has  no  heart  to  do  it. 

5281.  And  it  would  be  better  for  the  landlord  to  do 
this  rather  than  have  any  continued  contention  on  the 
subject? — Yes. 

5282.  Mr.  Havanagh. — What  would  the  tenant- 
right  of  the  Church  property  sell  for? — From  £12  to 
£17  the  English  acre. 
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Mr.  John 
Bobinson. 


Mr.  John  Robinson,  Druminally,  Portadown,  another  of  the  deputation. 


5283.  Chairman. — You  did  not  hear  the  whole  of 
"the  examination  of  the  previous  witnesses,  but  I 
suppose  you  can  gather  from  what  you  have  heard, 
the  sort  of  evidence  that  was  given  ? — Well  partly. 

5284.  Wellcan  you  now  give  us  any  thing  in  addition, 
anything  that  you  would  like  to  put  before  the  Com- 
missioners ? — I did  not  hear  all  of  Mr.  Shillington’s 
evidence. 

5285.  He  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  increase 
of  rent,  especially  the  grievance  of  raising  the  rent  at 
the  time  of  the  change  of  tenancies  by  sale  to  a new 
tenant  or  at  the  tenant’s  death,  he  spoke  of  the 
disadvantages  of  office  rules  as  being  a restriction 
on  the  value  of  tenant-right,  and  also  the  restriction 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  could  compete  at  sales. 
He  gave  evidence  as  to  disadvantages  from  these 
restrictions  and  also  the  increase  of  rents.  He  also 
gave  some  evidence  on  the  Bright  clauses. — Witness. — 
with  reference  to  leases,  did  he  give  any  evidence  as  to 
that,  because  I have  suffered  myself  greatly  in  that 
matter? 

5286.  Is  that  on  the  dropping  of  a lease? — Yes,  on 
the  expiration  of  a lease. 

5287.  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  was  the  tenant- 
right  revived? — Taken  up  altogether.  My  grand- 
father purchased  a farm  near  Richhill.  It  was 
formerly  held  under  the  Clarkes,  but  Jacob  On-  was 
the  owner  when  the  lease  expired.  My  grandfather 
purchased  this  farm,  and  took  out  a lease,  and  my 
father  who  was  the  only  son  was  the  life  of  the  lease. 
He  improved  the  farm,  he  sewered  it,  he  levelled  ditches 
and  made  large  fields,  planted  ground,  set  hedges,  filled 
up  “ shoughs  ” and  put  bars  and  iron  gates  on  every 
field,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  lease  the  landlord 
asked  me  was  I prepared  to  pay  £2  an  acre. 

5288.  How  long  was  the  lease  for? — I think  31 
years,  or  three  lives. 

5289.  And  when  did  it  expire? — It  expired  some 
time  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
I think  about  two  years  before  it. 

5290.  What  was  the  rent  under  the  lease? — 
Twenty-seven  shillings  an  acre. 

5291.  Statute  acre? — Yes;  statute  acre. 

5292.  What  happened  when  the  lease  dropped  ? — 
He  asked  me  was  I prepared  to  pay  £2  an  acre, 
and  I said  I was  not. 

5293.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  asked  it,  the  landlord? 
— Jacob  Orr,  who  professed  to  be  a tenant-right  man; 
I told  him  that  I could  not  take  a thing  that  would 
not  pay  me  ; that  I could  not  take  it. 

5294.  Chairman. — What  kind  of  land  is  it? — 
The  land  is  not  the  best ; it  is  nice  light  land,  not 
heavy  cropping  land.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
asking  the  £2  an  acre  he  had  set  it  to  another 
tenant,  who  took  the  farm  from  him,  and  I asked 
him  would  he  allow  me  anything  for  my  improve- 
ments, and  he  said  not  a shilling.  I never  recov- 
ered the  price  of  even  an  iron  gate,  and  he  took 
the  farm. 

5295.  Did  he  accept  any  rent  from  you  after 
the  lease  dropped? — He  did  that  year  after  my  father 
died. 

5296.  Did  you  pay  rent  after  the  death  of  your 
father  ? — For  none  but  the  one  year. 

5297.  Baron  Dowse. — Under  the  Emblements  Act, 
which  enables  a tenant  to  hold  to  the  end  of  the  year 
without  creating  a new  tenancy  ? — Yes  ; that  was  the 
way  it  was  done. 

5298.  There  was  no  new  tenancy  created? — No; 
no  new  tenancy  created. 

5299.  Chairman.- -Well  then  did  he  eject  you? — 
He  did. 

5300.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  were  there? — 
Something  about  thirty. 

5301.  Chairman. — Did  you  get  no  allowance? — 
No,  not  a shilling.  He  told  me  I would  not  get  the 
price  of  even  an  iron  gate. 


5302.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  tenant-right  allowed  on 
the  estate? — No;  not  that  I know  of. 

5303.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  tenant-right  hot  exist 
on  that  property? — I think  not.  It  was  a small  pro. 
perty,  Jacob  Orr’s.  I was  reared  on  Mrs.  Bacon’s 
which  is  a large  estate,  and  well  managed,  and  the 
farmers  are  all  generally  thriving  on  it. 

5304.  Who  is  the  agent  for  Mrs.  Bacon? Mr. 

Brush,  and  his  father  was  agent  before  him.  My 
father  and  grandfather  lived  on  the  same  estate.  My 
father  held  a large  farm  on.  it. 

5305.  That  property  of  Jacob  Orr’s,  did  he  buy  ifc 
himself  ? — His  father-in-law,  George  Henry,  bought 
it,,  and  gave  it  over  to  Jacob  Orr. 

5305a.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  rent  that  Orr  got 
for  that  farm  that  he  took  from  you? — 37 s.  Gd. 

5306.  And  he  had  it  let  for  37s.  6 d.  when  he 
asked  you  £2  for  it? — He  had.  That  was  not  the 
farm  1 lived  on ; I lived  on  Mrs.  Bacon’s  property. 

5307.  You  did  not  take  it  at  £2  ? — No  ; I did  not 
consider  it  worth  it.  My  father  lived  on  Mrs.  Bacon’s 
property  at  £1  an  acre. 

5308.  Did  your  father  make  all  the  improvements? 
— My  father  and  grandfather  did. 

5309.  Did  the  landlord  make  any  improvements? 
— Oh,  none  at  all.  I never  got  a sixpence  for  mak- 
ing a sewer.  On  Mrs.  Bacon’s  estate  they  allow  for 
sewers.  When  sewers  were  made  they  got  so  much  a 
perch,  and  the  tenants  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fill 
them. 

5310.  But  did  she  charge  the  tenants  for  that? — 
No,  nothing. 

5311.  Then  whoever  has  that  property  now  at  37s. 
6c?.  has  got  the  value  of  your  own  improvements,  and 
also  of  your  father’s  and  grandfather’s  ? — Exactly. 

5312.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  yourself  at  pre- 
sent ?— I have  close  upon  200  acres. 

5313.  Is  that  all  on  Mrs.  Bacon’s? — None  of  it 
My  father  bought  mo  a farm  on  another  property,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Cope  ; but  I do  not  live  on  it ; I live 
on  Charles  Wakefield’s  .estate.  He  is  a very  good 
landlord. 

5314.  Are  you  a tenant  from  year  to  year  ? — 1 have 
a lease  for  three  lives,  two  of  which  are  in  being. 

53.14a.  The  lease  is  still  in  existence? — It  is. 

5315.  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  200 
acres  ? — It  does  not. 

5316.  Have  you  any  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 

5317.  And  on  whose  estate  is  that? — I have  an 
outside  farm  of  sixty  acres  under  a brother  of  Mr. 
Wakefield. 

5318.  Is  it  from  year  to  year  ? — It  is. 

5319.  Is  that  included  in  the  200  acres  ? — It  is.  I 
have  some  land  in  trust  for  other  people. 

5320.  Does  tenant-right  prevail  on  that  estate?— 
It  does. 

5321.  Are  you  aware  of  any  increase  of  rent  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  for  a great  many  years. 

5322.  Does  that  arise  at  a change  of  tenancy  ?— 
Yes,  or  a death.  If  a son  goes  to  get  his  name  put 
on  the  rent  book,  he  is  charged  additional  rent  on  the 
ground  of  disturbance. 

5323.  Disturbance  of  whom  ? — When  a man  goes 
to  get  his  name  put  on  the  rent  book,  his  rent  is 
raised. 

5324.  It  is  not  a disturbance  to  the  landlord,  and  it 
is  a change? — Well,  they  make  it  an  excuse  to  raise 
the  rent.  A man  applied  to  sell  a small  holding,  the 
agent  gave  him  leave,  but  he  did  not  dispose  of  it,  and 
when  he  went  back  to  the  office  he  was  told  he  would 
have  to  pay  an  increased  rent  of  2s.  per  acre. 

5325.  And  did  he  agree  to  pay  it? — He  did.  He 
had  either  to  pay  it  or  go  out. 

5326.  He  made  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

5327.  That  was  a rise  of  2s.  an  acre  on  his  own 
improvements  ? — Yes.  That  was  John  Robinson,  of 
Derrylettiff,  on  Lord  Lurgan’s  property.  I purchased 
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lie  property  of.  widow  woman,  a Sire.  Eoddell,  ,nd  every  aecomroodation  on  the  form.  I gave  Mm  £20  « » ,,, 

*Z  L™ . M T'lv.  TT  d h"6  V paj  “ “re  *» tlle  fe™.  I went  to  thf  office  to  the  „ I— 

a use  of  lent  of  £IU.  1 asked  her  was  she  pre-  new  agent  and  he  sairl  “ Tlio  fomnt  +i,,v  • Mr.  John 

pared  to  take.  £200  lees  ftr  the  farm,  at  for  every  £10  5 acre,  md  yon  muatei^  an  ame?ement  that  i 

shllmg  the  landlord  raised  it,  it  was  worth  a pound  a at  any  time,  we  require  it  we  will  v?t  it  and  all  you 
year  less  to  me ; that  was  at  5 per  cent.  I told  her  will  «.  4?in  T ,,  ™ 


s to  me;  that  was  at  5 per  cent.  I told  her  will  receive’ 


to  go  hack  and  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Hancock.  She  died  giving  amnm  a half  sovereign,  andmakL  Mm  Mieve it 

smce,  and  the  son  went  m to  get  Ms  name  on  the  rent  is  a sovereign  you  are  givMg  him.  I will  S do  Vat  ” 

book,  and  it  was  named  £15  on  the  son,  who  paid  it  The  result  was  the  man  had  to  go  to  UppeVy  and 

rmder  protest.  the  farm  is  unsold  to  this  day.  8 PP®»y,  and 

5328.  How  many  acres  are  there  1~l  think  abont  5345.  Baron  Dowsn.-Is  that  near  Dun.annon  t 


eighty-seven. 

5329.  And  he  paid  the  £15  under  protest  1 — Yes. 

5330.  So  that  was  £15  put  on  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments in  the  farm?— Yes.  I believe  his  father  built 
the  dwelling-house.  The  out-houses 
cept  one,  and  are  all  well  enclosed. 

5331.  Had  Lord  Lurgan  made  any  improvements  ? 
— None  that  I know  of. 

5332.  And  Mr.  Hancock  none  ? — Hone. 

5333.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Hancock  examined  on  the 
Devon  Commission  ? — Yes,  the  same. 

5334.  Who  said  that  if  tenant-right  was  disturbed 
in  Ulster,  Down  would  become  a Tipperary?— Yes. 

5335.  You  know  this  question  as  to  the  rent  being 
“’’“d  1— Yes.  I went  to  purchase  another  farm  on 


—It  is  between  Dungannon  and  Moy.  That  land  is 
quite  ban-en  land.  This  man  was  an  industrious  man, 
and  that  was  the  way  he  was  encouraged. 

5346.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  to  prevent  people 
aJl  slated  ex-  putting  their  money  in  the  land,  and  doesn’t  it  dis- 
courage them  ? — Decidedly,  and  I think  the  landlord 
who  does  it  is  very  foolish.  I know  a man  who  has 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  bank,  and  he  said  he  would 
tie  a cow  to  a tree  in  an  orchard  before  he  would  put 
on  a slate  for  a landlord.  He  never  slated  a house 
although  he  has  200  acres  of  land. 

5347.  And  what  has  become  of  the  houses  without 
slates  ? — He  thatched  them.  Many  a good  man  lived 

" house  without  slates. 


,,  TTi  * , , , 5348.  You  think  that  if  free  sale  was  given  to  a 

rnoml  rSt^!'  4irSd™?txiC-0!e^.,tIie  bal'SaLa  ft*  man  for  his  interest  in  the  land  at  a fair  rent  and 


£1,700,  as  I was  told  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the  continued  c 


tarnt,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  poycbi  «P$  £2 
,<n  acre  for  the  shoreland.  Finding  that  I would  have  it. 
to  pay  for  the  shoreland,  I would  not  purchase  the 


Fes. 


5336.  That  is  the  land  formerly  under  water?— • 


5349.  Do  you  think  it  should  satisfy  them  1— Yes. 
I think  any  honest  reasonable  man  would  pay  his 
landlord  a fair  rent.  I know  some  men  who  bought 
under  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  and 

.aavu-aa  “ose  _men  were  drinking  men  before  they  bought,  hut 

c ki  i , „ , Sdilce  i*  those  men  are  more  industrious  and,  I believe, 

§g-  S °f  Y Cf  f mt  Sy/te,m  t!lcy  are  more  loyal.  They  have  security  now. 

raising  the  rent  boon  to  Wn  the  v,l„»  of  5350.  They  have  now  their  own  Iand!-Yes,  the 

land  is  their  own. 


5337.  And  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  drainaei 
of  Lough  Neagh  ? — Yes. 


of  raising  the  rent  been  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
tenant-right? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I will  give 
you  another  case.  I purchased  another  farm  from  a 
man  of  the  name  of  John  Wilson,  beside  Dungannon. 
I went  into  the  office  to  be  accepted  as  tenant.  I was 

asked  to  sign  an  agreement.  The  agent  then  said 

“ Do  you  know  that  this  is  a holding  sold  under  a special 
agreement?”  I said  not,  and  I asked  what  was  the  nature 


5351.  You  think  that  succeeded  ? — It  did. 

5352.  And  do  you  think  it  would  succeed  by  amend- 
ing Bright’s  clauses  of  the  Land  Act?— Well,  the 
farmers  in  general  are  not  able  at  present. 

5353.  Times  are  depressed  ?— But  if  a man  got  a 


of  the  wiwment  Tr'L' IiVT  i " **”  chance  of  buying  his  farm  he  would  borrow  the  money 

oi  me  agreement.  He  said  the  holding  was  near  the  and  have  the  farm  soon.  * 

mV!;  V 1 ‘ “gn  « aSre““*  «*  to  5354.  Ho  would  thou  bo  oure  that  ho  hod  uo  rent 

C I goKS  V °°mi’  m!ltter  wh**  *°  «“>  everything  he  put  in  the  loud  could 

5339  &Wlint  difl  +1°  ' i , _ be  taken  out  of  it? — Certainly.  I hold  under  an  ex- 

and  tL^Hke  7 game?-Pheasants  cellent  landlord,  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  never  dispos- 

“ouldlcreS'and  Jni  fi,  SuPP°Sm/  the  Pteasant3  fussed  a tenant  who  paid  his  rent,  and  who  sets  his 
mciefe  and  eat  a11  my  corn,  do  you  expect  me  land  at  a fair  rent, 
to  come  and  give  von  £85  nf  .-on*.  «+.  cok-  . j i , • ....  . , . , 

5355.  And  what  is  the  condition  of  his  tenantry? 
-V ery  contented,  and  he  is  beloved  by  everybody. 

5356.  Is  that  near  Riehhill  ?- 


1 come  and  give  you  £85  of  rent  at  November 
And  lie  said,  “ Of  course.” 

5340.  Who  was  that  agent?— He  has  died  since. 
i*1-  But  it  was  the  agent?— Yes.  I s 


—No ; it  is  near  Porta- 


vou  knnw  tiiic  w T , . -r  V,  J aown-  -Me  gives  the  bog  tree,  and  Lord 

a spade  on  1 '™uld  do  t,llat  I would  take  the  adjoining  landlord  charge  £3  to  each  tenant.  He 

America ” TrJ^  k’  back"'oodf3  of  g^es  it  free  to  each  tenant.  That  is,  of  course,  a 

ien  Kai  ■**  • A jmon  ' “ ow“  -li  ii.— ..  . i— £ -•£  -•-  great  thing  to  make  tenants 


ot  £100  of  this  man’s  money?”  “I  have,”  said 
llson.  “Then,”  said  the  agent,  “I  will  allow  you 
eep  it  and  let  this  man  go,  for  he  is  an  ignorant 


small  thing ; but  it  is  i 
happy  and  contented. 

5357.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  I suppose  the  tenants 
under  him  would  prefer  to  have  legal  security  to  hav- 
ing security  by  goodnature? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
for  the  landlord  is  an  old  man.  I have  spent  a good 

oack  against  o „„n„  „ . t „ j deal  of  money  on  the  place  myself,  built  a byre  for 

here  c1°lleSe.nwa1.1.  but  tbe  men  you  want  fifteen  head  of  cattle,  thorough-drained  the  greater 

They  dareTnt  Iran  S1P  anytllmS  F0"  „waut-”  Pai’t  of  the  farm,  &c.,  and  I don’t  know  who  is  to  get 
5343.  Who  the  estate  nexfc  year>  for  my  landlord  has  no  family. 

■ ■ - ‘S  the  landlord  ? — Lord  Itanfnrlv.  A man  may  come  in  and  say,  “ You  have  a fine  farm 


. 5342.  What  did 


• — you  say? — “ Well,”  says  I,  “it’s 

back'rt  ,men  ^°U  wan*  bere-  P never  rubbed  my 


5344  Tli  ri’n  ■ — jtooru  xuiniurj_  ^ ^ , ,„lul 

ing  of  tli p GT  .jt.  i0N,0R,P°  wV  ”^as  ,tbat  sblc.e  tbe  Pass‘  °f  land  here,”  and  increase  my  rent,  and  I would  not 
agent  there  now  r ri’  and  ^bere  isTauotller  like  lf  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  get  it,  and  the 

a fovm  f Just  doing  the  same  thing.  I bought  agent  ‘ ’ 

a tami  from  a man  named  John 


TiuDnvn.U*  t a®an  earned  John  M'Laughlin,  now  in 
houses  si i fTt£M00-  He  laid  main  drains,  he  built 
d slated  them,  he  made  a draw  well,  and  had 


were  to  come  in  and  say,  “ You  must  pay  £2 
...  acre  for  this.”  I would  count  it  a hardship.  Even 

main  drains,  he  built  under  my  present  landlord  I would  like  security. 
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Hr.  John  Walbir,  Seagoe  Till.,  Portadown,  cammed 


5358.  Chairman — You  have  heard  the  evidence 
already  given  t-I  heard  Mr.  Shdlmgton,  and  J i»l« 
agree  with  all  he  said.  I Lnorv  what  he  said,  and  have 

111 5555  You*  are  a purchaser  under  the  Church 

Tt3P6°0r^s  a -Ihe'eanre  estate  as  Mr.  Enddell'sl- 
Yes  ; I live  at  Seagoe  close  to  Portadown. 

5361.  Are  yon  satisfied  with  your  purchase  afte 
having  made  it1? — Yes;  but  there  is  one  thing  I ob- 
jected to.  They  charged  me  full  purchase  on  the 
drainage;  they  should  only  have  charged  me  eight 
years,  and  they  charged  me  twenty-two  or  twenty-two 

and  a half.  , , t, ,, n i 

5362.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  do  you  mean  by  that  !— 
The  drainage  is  what  they  lowered  off  the  Bonn. 

5363.  Baron  Dowse.— Are  you  in  the  Lough 
Neagh  Drainage  District!— Yes. 

5364.  Chairman. — And  that  is  a sort  of  rate  on  the 

district? — Yes.  , 

5365.  Can  you  account  for  it  how  it  was  that  your  s 
was  not  a fair  amount?— No  one  can  account  tor  that. 

I objected  to  them  charging  me  twenty-two  years 
purchase  on  what  was  paid  in  eight  years.  I spent 
about  £1,000  on  this  property,  and  they  would  not 
allow  me  the  drainage.  They  told  me  if  I did  not  like 
to  do  it  I might  let  it  alone. 

5366  Did  you  expend  that  on  the  faith  of  tenant- 
right?— Yes;  I had  the  lease  from  the  Archdeacon 
during  his  day. 

5367  And  there  would  be  tenant-right  allowed  at 
the  end  of  the  lease?— Yes ; but  I got  a 99  years  lease 
from  the  Church  Temporalities. 

5368.  Was  it  only  for  the  Archdeacon’s  life  that 
you  had  got  the  lease?— That  was  all. 

5369.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  is  the  size  of  the  holding? 
— Thirteen  acres. 

5370.  Near  the  town?— Yes. 

5371.  Baron  Dowse.— I suppose  you  are  a mile 

from  Portadown?— Scarcely  a mile. 

5372.  Chairman. — But  with  respect  to  the  buying 
of  your  own  farm  you  are  satisfied.  Had  you  any 
lands  near  it?— Yes,  a farm  my  father  formerly  held. 

5373.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Moore  of  Kil- 
keel. 

5374  Do  you  feel  any  doubt  as  to  making  mi- 
provements  on  those  holdings  1— I am  making  improve- 
ments  and  taking  chance. 

5375.  Trusting  to  your  landlord? — Yes. 

5376.  Would  it  be  better  in  your  opinion  to  trust  to 
the  law  ? — Certainly ; it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
country  if  the  security  you  suggested  was  given  to  the 
farmer,  The  last  four  years  have  been  so  bad  that  a 
great  many  farmers  in  my  district  have  been  unable  to 
pay  their  rent  and  maintain  their  families,  and  the 


•n-eater  part  of  them  if  all  they  had  were  sold  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  their  debts.  _ 

5377.  Were  there  any  abatements  in  your  district? 
—In  some  places  fifteen  per  cent,  and  in  some  places 
not  more  than  two. 

5378  Baron  Dowse.— You  read  Mr.  Shillmgton’s 

evidence  and  heard  it  fully  again,  and  you  quite  agree 
with  him  ? — I have  read  it  all  over  and  1 quite  agree 
with  him.  , , , , . 

5379  Do  you  believe  that  what  was  proposed 
would  give  a sense  of  security  to  the  country?-] 
believe  it  would. 

5380.  And  do  you  believe  it  would  clo  the  land 
lords  any  harm  ? — I believe  it  would  do  good. 

53S1.  Has  there  been  any  rising  of  rent  since  tlie 
Land  Act  ?— Always  at  a change  of  tenancy. 

5382.  The  rent  has  been  raised  ? — Yes. 

5383.  Did  you  ever  know  a landlord  to  lower  thr 
rent?— Never. 

5384  But  is  it  only  at  a change  of  tenancy  that  the 
rise  takes  place  ?— Generally  at  a change  of  tenancy 
53S5  After  the  tenant  sells  his  tenant-right  to  thf 
incoming  man?- When  he  goes  to  sell  the  agent  o. 
bailiff  sends  in  to  say  : “This  rent  is  to  be  raised  sr 

5386.  And  that  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  ten 
ant-right  ? — Yes.  _ , , 

53S7.  If  that  were  to  go  on  it  would  put  an  end  tc 
the  tenant-right?— That,  I think,  is  what  they  wan' 

5388.  And  what  would  the  effect  of  that  be  on  thr 
people  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? Would  it  make 
them  more  loyal  ?— Well  they  would  not  feel  so  well. 
I believe  if  they  got  free  sale  that  the  country  in  a few 
years  would  be  in  a different  position  from  what  i< 


5389.  And  the  landlord  would  get  his  rent? 

5390.  And  the  country  would  be  improved?- 
Yes. 

5391.  If  the  land  were  let  at  a fair  rent  the  tenant 

could  still  live  ? — Yes.  v 

5392.  And  this  would  give  him  security?— 

Se°5393.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Is  this  a new  system 
since  the  Land  Act?— It  is  more  general  since  thr 

La5394TWas  it  not  a custom  before  the  Land  Act ?- 
Scarcely  ever  thought  of.  , 

5395.  Before  the  Land  Act  they  allowed  the  sa.e 

to  take  place  without  raising  the  rent  .—IN  °-  ■ 

Duke,  I remember  the  time  when  they  would  notta 
a lease  under  him  they  put  so  much  dependence 
him.  , . i- 

5396.  Has  there  been  any  sales  in  your  ms.  a 
during  the  last  year  ?-None.  The  Duke  won  t alio* 
them  to  sell. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Shillington. 


5397.  Chairman.— I want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Slnl- 
inrton,  can  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  the  state 
,f  the  labourers,  whether  they  hold  under  farmers  or 
romthe  landlords  direct?— The  labourers  generally 
ive  in  cottier  houses  on  the  farms.  A farmer  of,  say, 
.wenty  acres  will  have  a house  or  two  and  a labourer 
)r  two.  They  hold  generally  under  farmers.  Wages 
iave  advanced  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent,  during  the  last 
;en  years,  and  in  some  cases  more.  The  wages  of 
•arm  labourers  are  very  low  in  the  district,  and 
labourers  are  not  very  well  off.  The  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them. 

5398.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  general  average  ot 
their  wages  ?— It  varies  during  special  seasons,  but  I 
should  say  board  wages  have  gone  out  of  use  altogether, 
that  9s.  or  10s.  a week  for  continuous  work  is  about 
the  average.  There  are  a great  many  under  that. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shillington  recalled. 

5399.  Do  they  get  houses  free!— Yes, 

They  have  lower  wages  than  that  if  they  ge  . - 
house;  there  are  wages  as  low  as  8a.,  irthout » 
house. 


lO5400.  Are  there  gardens  ?— Not  generally  ^ 
5401.  Chairman.— Whether  do  you  think ® 


D 4U 1 . OHAIMUVB. luwnuv-f-j- 

be  better  for  the  labourers  to  hold  under  I 
better  for  them  to  be  so  far  mdependen™ 

would  work  and  get  their  wages  w^outliog 

directly  under  them?— I dont  thin  i ‘ ]10UScs} 
more  dependent  on  the  farmers  their  ° t 

if  they  held  ground  possibly  it  might,  but  that  does 

Fsir  ^ &«***» 

in  case  of  tho  death  or  ill».f  Of  Ae  Iatoring.5,t 
to  the  removal  of  lus  family  ?— We  hn,Vc 

sometimes,  but  not  in  our  neighbourhood,  as 
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manufactures  that  absorb  the  members  of  the  family, 
fhe  ding  in  the  market  is  the  labouring  man,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  labour  for  women  and  children. 

5402.  Would  it  generally  be  the  view  of  the  farmer 
that  if  the  labourer  became  unable  to  work  or  died 
that  his  family  should  go  and  make  room  for  some 

one  who  would  be  able  to  work  on  the  farms  ? Yes 

certainly.  I may  mention  a habit  has  prevailed  in 
some  districts  of  pulling  down  labourers’  cottages,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  poor  rates,  and  when 
a farm  is  sold,  it  is  often  sold  on  the  conditions  that 
some  of  th.ese  houses  should  be  taken  down. 

5403.  Mr.  Bobb. — I hold  a farm  under  Lord  Luro-an 
where  an  adjoining  town  land  was  sold.  The  landlord 
wished  to  sell  that  townland  to  the  tenants.  It  was 
sold  through  the  court,  and  the  tenants  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  stipulated  advance,  and  I believe  every- 
thing works  pleasantly. 

5404.  The  O’ Conor  Don.  — Were  they  small 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

5405.  What  would  be  about  the  average  rent  ? The 

rent  was  very  moderate  : I think  about  21s.  an  acre. 

5406.  And  the  size  of  the  farms? — From  ten  to 
thirty  acres. 

5407.  Baron  Dowse — And  are  they  able  to  live  on 
those farms  ? — If  you  take  away  the  hand -loom  weaving, 
that  is  rapidly  leaving  the  country,  the  farmer  cannot 
live  on  ten  acres,  and  where  the  farms  are  smaller  it  is 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  With  regard  to  farm 
labourers,  their  condition  is  deserving  of'  very  <n-eat 
attention. 
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5408.  Is  it  power-loom  weaving  coming  in  that  is  Sept,  s 
taking  away  the  hand-loom  weaving? — Yes. 

5409.  Because  I know  in  that  part  of  the  world 
tiiere  is  some  sort  of  loom  that  adds  to  the  income  of 
tne  family  ?— Yes,  and  there  were  houses  for  looms 
tiiere,  that  lugh  rents  were  paid  for  cheerfully. 

5410.  I know  it  used  to  be  said  that  they  could  not 
make  more  than  6s.  a week,  by  working  at  the 
weaving  ?— -It  varies  a great  deal,  and  the  wa»-es  are 
very  low  just  at  present.  Twelve  months  ago  they 
were  considerably  higher. 

5411.  Then  the  small  farmer  had  his  farm,  and  a 
place  to  carry  on  his  trade?— Yes,  and  it  therefore 
occurs  sometime:  that  they  manage  to  be  able  to  buy 
am  addition  to  then  -arms.  I may  say,  I have  heard 
this  as  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  tenants— where 
the  county  court  judge  holds  his  court,  he  is  sometimes 
the  guest  ol  a neighbouring  proprietor,  and  cases  come 
up  and  are  decided,  and  the  tenants  do  not  consider  it 
very  satisfactory. 

5412.  And  that  has  also  been  put  forward  as  an 
argument  against  the  county  court  judge,  living  in  the 
county  ?— I never  heard  that. 

5413.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  number  of  years 
purchase  did  these  tenants  pay  for  the  land  ?— I think 
twenty-eight.  They  paid  a high  price,  although  the 
good-will  of  the  landlord  was  in  their  favour.  He 
wished  them  to  purchase,  yet  they  gave  him  a line 
price. 


Jb.  nwm«  yfrmm,  Lnd  Age.t,  of  Sroottorougi,  in  the  count,  Ferman.gh,  oxanhne.l, 
Lemrt,  and  four  other  smaller  estates  ' ‘ * ‘ I b1emS  Tie  >™P™  is 

b“°  e"S"BKl  “ * I“d  *•  -Wf*l  Wcrmeboth  p,Je^‘T„d 

„ » AW°  V taTe T™  * «“*  - experience  "4  ^ *"  ““  ** 


Mr.  Frederick 
Wrench. 


, ; y you  aie  agent  or  only  on  some 
ol  tliera  ? jt  exists  on  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ukbrooke  estate,  where  a particular  custom  exists. 

Sir  Ti  « r,e  custom  of  tenant-right  prevail  on 
rJtn'T  bird’s  estate  ?— It  cffies. 

fnt  °“  Lcrd  LanesborouglTs  estate  ?— Yes.  • 

And  where  is  Lord  itatlidonnell’s  property 
Tirf  ni  1S  J0tween  Newtownbutler  and  Bejturbet. 

5424 ' is‘an(cls  W.iough  Erne.  buildings,  the  drainage,  or  w 

are  they  ffi m ‘T  °T  ^ich  yOU  are  aSent>  have  been  made  by  the  tenants. 

ODF  ir  r !rIlley  are>  Wlt]l  tile  exception  of  , . 

of  Mr  T thi’  f Ut  that  1S  a small  one,  the  estate 
Kio-L°nsdaie>  near  Drogheda, 
these t'Kl  llvS  tllc  L,Jstei'  custom  prevail  on  all 
trict  t tCS  ' ^eS)  ]t  c,oe3>  ancl  aJ1  through  that  dis- 

Does  it  prevail  in  the 


5431.  Improvements  on  °the  holding— is  that  the 
only  matter  that  is  valued?  Is  there  nothing  for 
uie  goodwill ! — That  was  established  many  years  ago. 

5432.  What  do  you  say  about  the  goodwill  ?— That 
custom  of  improvements  was  established  many  years 
ago,  before  there  was  any  question  of  tenant-right ; and 
what  is  supposed  to  be  valued  is  the  value  of  the 
buildings,  the  drainage,  or  whatever  improvements 


>433.  In  other  words,  what  you  call  the  tenant’s  in- 
terest in  the  land  ? — The  tenant’s  interest  in  the  im- 
provements. 

5434.  But  if  there  are  no  improvements  the  tenant 
would  get  nothing? — No,  he  would  not. 

, „ 5435.  It  is  only  the  improvements  to  be  valued  ? 

form  on  all  these  Exactly. 


5427.  Take  the  estate  of  Sir  Victm-  p i • , . 5,43(i;  C'oukl  Vou  Sive  1,3  aiW  illea  of  the  sums  paid 

tom  docs  it  prevail  ther^'i  oV  •?,  v^p'1  "iliat  !'ndcr  tliese  Circumstances  ?— It  depends  greatly  on  the 
estate,  i„  the  cmmtv  i c Vl?tor  El'ookes  improvements  made.  There  was  a case  lately  of  a 

W in  existence  ffii  so, ne  foriv’ 5t.°.m.thafc  has  sraa11  Jioldrng  of  sixteen  Irish  acres,  and  the  tenant  had 
te"ant  wishes  to  leave  h,VlmK;J  i ‘T  n improved  it  very  much,  and  had  it  in  excellent  order, 

the  new  tenant  e nntl  T*'?'  ^ fn<l  he  g0t  £285  for  ifc‘  That  wa3  a»  exceptional ly 
°ne  arbitrator,  the  incom  l f ?,  ''’8  ^ant  lai8°  sum>  but,°‘  course  he  had  made  great  improve- 

coming  tenant  another,  and  the  ments.  In  other  cases  perhaps  a man  would  not  «et 
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nearly  as  mud,,  tat  I should  think  the  ayer-age  all  there  a change  of  rent.  It  entirely  defends  on  rtat 
round  would  he  about  L8  or  T9  the  Irish  acre.  the  rent  is. 


5459.  You  would  not  consider  it  j list  to  increase  the 
rent  on  a man’s  own  improvements? — Certainly  not; 
but  at  the  same  time  I think  the  landlord  has  the 
right  to  the  fair  value  of  the  land. 

5460.  Yes,  the  landlord;  to  begin  with,  the  estate 
is  his,  and  there  is  an  inherent  power  in  the  soil,  and 
you  recognise  that  in  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

5461.  And  you  would  not  in  any  way  make  a man 
expiration  of  a lease  tyh.re  a man  tastaproTed  X pay  the  mcreased  valuation,  oaring  to  his  «,  m 
farm  he  would  be  more  leniently  dealt  ayitli  than  a man  I>g^*5**£&*  the  tenant-right  s„M  tt 

"^5439^  Supposing^  mail’s  land  is  in  a bail  condition 
and  he  puts  it  into  a good  condition,  it  would  not  be 
the  practice  on  that  estate  to  make  him  pay  for  his 

own  improvements? — It  never  has  been  so.  Vciy  behalf  of 'the  landlord  ?— It  makes  it  more  difficult 

often  a tenant  making  substantial  improvements,  such 
as  building  improvements,  has  been  given  a lease. 

5440.  Except  in  that  way  the  Ulster  custom  does 
not  exist  on  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s  estate  ?— It  does  not. 

5441.  Is  that  called  tenant-right  ?• — It  is  not.  It  is 


5437.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  rent  on  Sir 
Victor  Brooke’s  estate  ?— There  has  been  no  general 
increase.  If  a lease  expires  it  is  revalued  at  the  end 
of  the  lease,  and  on  the  change  of  a tenancy  if  the  rent 
is  admittedly  low  there  is  an  increase  put  on  sometimes, 
but  it  is  not  as  a rule.  It  depends  on  the  rent. 

5438.  Is  that  rent  ever  so  arranged  that  it  is  put  on 
the  tenants’  improvements  ?— Certainly  not.  At  the 


5463.  You  object  to  that? — I do. 

5464.  And  do  you  object  to  that  on  the  ground  that 

- - „ T , , - I(J‘r  it  takes  away  the  power  to  put  a veto  on  the  purchaser 

mprovementsl — It  never  has  been  so.  Very  wilmri  milt  mates  it  more  diffiM! 


for  him  to  put  a veto  on  the  purchaser,  and  also  at 
auctions  there  are  men  called  “ sweeteners”  come  in, 
who  raise  the  value  unfairly. 

5465.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  an  auction  by  com- 
petition is  apt  to  make  men  .give  more  than  they 


called  the  custom  of  arbitration.  ought  to  give  for  the  land  ?— Certainly. 

5442.  Is  that  found  satisfactory  with  the  n-  54513  Then  a sale  by  auction  is  not  all  owed  on  these 

I have  never  seen  any  custom  on  an  estate  svhioh-  rtiesl_No 

works  so  well,  or  where  there  is  such  umv  ersa  gooc  y y Are  the'  rents  on  these  estates  you  mention 
feeling.  There  is  never  a drspute.  reasonable  rents  as  a whole  1-Yes,  they  are. 

5443.  That  is  m Fermanagh,  that  estate  1 Yes.  It  a„  tteJ  lcar  any  proportion  to  ft. 

5444“0n  sS  B.  Lennar*,  estate,  which  I Government  valuation!  .What  is  the  Ol.lnwg 
believe  is  in  the  county  Monaghan,  Clones  is  on  that  valuation  1-  -The  Colebrooke  estate  rs  lower  than  most 


estate? — Tes. 

5445.  Does  the  custom  of  Ulster  Tenant-right  prevail 
there  ? — The  usual  custom — this  is  as  to  all  the  other 
estates — is,  that  when  a tenant  wishes  to  sell  he  comes 
to  the  office  and  asks  me  for  permission,  and  he  is  given 
permission  to  sell  by  private  contract  to  a solvent 
tenant,  who  shall  previously  be  approved  of  by  the 
landlord.  The  adjoining  tenant,  or  a tenant  on  the 
estate,  has  the  preference,  provided  he  is  willing  to  give 
the  fair  value  of  the  tenant-right.  The  price  is  not 
restricted,  but  is  left  to  be  arranged  between  the  parties 
themselves. 

5446.  Does  not  that  custom  exist  on  all  the  estates 
you  represent  except  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s? — Y 

5447.  Chairman.— And  on  those  estates  it 
tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

5448.  Baron  Dowse.— I believe  Sir  Thomas  B. 
Lennard  has  no  residence  on  that  property  ? — He  has 
not. 

5449.  And  does  he  ever  come  to  visit  it  at  all  ? — Ho. 

5450.  He  is  completely  an  absentee? — Yes. 

5451.  Lord  Lanesborough,  he  lives  in  Ireland? — 
He  has  a residence  on  Lough  Eme. 

5452.  And  Lord  Bathdonnell,  we  know  lives  in 
Ireland,  also ; he  has  estates  in  Louth  as  well.  And 
you  are  dealing  with  the  Fermanagh  estate? — Yes. 

5453.  Do  you  find  the  custom  work  well  on  these 
estates? — Yes,  I think  very  well.  Generally  if  there 
is  any  dispute  as  to  the  price,  I am  asked,  by  both  par- 
ties to  settle  it  between  them. 

5454.  You  put  no  restriction  on  the  price  ?— Not  as 
long  as  the  incoming  tenant  is  approved  of  by  me  on 
the  landlord’s  behalf,  and  is  a solvent  and  respectable 
tenant,  and  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  custom  of  the 
estate,  and  that  he  will  not  sell  again  without  leave. 

5455.  I suppose  the  tenants  are  not  disturbed  on 
these  estates,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  rent  ?— I have 
never  heard  of  it.  Practically  for  all  purposes  they 
hold  at  fair  rent  by  fixed  tenure. 

5456.  They  have  powers  to  sell,  and  with  a veto  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

5457.  It  works  well?— It  does,  excellently.  There 
is  a very  good  feeling  on  these  estates. 

5458.  Is  there  any  rise  of  rent  on  these  estates  ? — 
If  when  a tenant  sells,  the  rent  is  below  the  value,  I 


of  the  other  estates.  The  tenants  and  the  landlords 
are  on  good  terms,  and  the  landlords  never  wish  to 
raise  them  up  to  the  Government  valuation.  I think 
probably  the  rents  would  be  about  eight  and  a half  per 
cent,  under  the  Government  valuation.  In  settling 
the  rents  the  buildings  are  not  taken  into  account.  It 
is  the  Government  valuation  of  the  land  and  not  of 
the  buildings,  unless  the  buildings  have  been  made  by 
the  landlords. 

5469.  On  Sir  Victor  Brooke's  estate  is  it  the  cus- 
tom for  the  improvements  to  be  made  by  the  land- 
lord 1 — Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the 
landlord  used  to  grant  timber  and  slates. 

5470.  Did  he  increase  the  rent  in  proportion  ?— Not 
called  previous  to  passing  the  Land  Act. 

5471.  What  has  been  the  custom  since? — The  land- 
lord’s improvements  have  ceased  since. 

5472.  And  practically,  on  that  estate,  does  the 
tenant  make  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

5473.  And  does  the  same  rule  prevail  with  the 
other  properties  ? — It  does,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  at  Clones,  and  on  other  estates  I know 
of  lime  is  allowed  to  the  tenants  at  half  price. 

5474.  But  substantially  now  all  the  improvements 
are  made  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes  ; there  are  small 
improvements,  such  as  draining,  which  the  landlord 


5475.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  the  surround- 
ing estates  except  in  a general  way  ? Are  they  ma- 
naged much  about  the  same  way  ? — I know  the  estates 
adjoining  my  employer’s  estates. 

5476. '  The  Castleblayney  estate  formerly  belonged 

to  Lord  Blayney.  Does  tenant-right  prevail  on  it  f- 
It  does.  T Vet 

5477.  The  same  way  as  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennard 

— It  does.  . « v 

5478.  And  the  other  properties  you  mention  ?—u's' 

5479.  And  I suppose  your  evidence  applies  to 
these  as  well  as  the  ones  you  are  presently  agen 
over?— Yes.  But,  of  course,  I know  the  estates  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clones,  as  many  of  the  tenants 
holding  there  also  hold  on  the  estate  I manage. 

5480.  Have  they  other  farms  ?— Some  ol  tneu 

' 5481.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  an  uncontrolled  free 


have,  in  some  instances,  put  on  an  increase  of  rent,  sale  ?— Certainly  not.  1 think  the  landlou  ~ ^ 
but  on  Sir  Thomas  Lennard’s  and  Lord  Ratlidonncll’s  always  have  the  selection  of  the  tenant, » ^ 

^states,  the  lands  are  fairly  let.  In  very  few  cases  is  joining  tenant  should  have  the  preference  i 
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ja  willing  to  give  a fair  price.  I think  that  is  most 
important. 

5482.  Do  the  tenants  themselves  admit  it  is  fair? — 
Yes ; they  all  admit  it  is  fair. 

5483.  You  find  the  tenants  approve  of  that  ? — Yes. 

5484.  Provided  he  is  willing  to  give  a fair  price? 
—Decidedly. 

5485.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  out  of  Ulster  before  you  became 
an  a<*ent  yourself — in  the  days  when  you  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  estates  out 
of  Ulster  ? — Yes ; but  I should  prefer  giving  my  evi- 
dence as  to  what  I really  understand. 

5486.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  think  this  principle 
carried  out  on  the  estates  you  have  mentioned  works 
well  ? — Y es. 

5487.  The  dealing  with  the  tenants  on  Sir  Victor 
Brooke’s  estate,  at  first  blush,  does  not  appear  so 
liberal  as  others.  It  is  only  the  improvements  that 
he  grants  compensation  for  ? — It  is  only  the  improve- 
ments ; but  it  is  practically  the  same  thing,  and  the 
tenants  like  to  have  arbitrators  of  their  own  class. 

5488.  But  it  is  called  improvements  on  Sir  Victor 
Brooke’s  estate  and  tenant-right  on  the  others? — Yes. 

5489.  Is  your  evidence  that  it  is  practically  the 
same? — It  is  always  recognised  and  called  improve- 
ments, and  we  try  to  confine  it  to  that,  but  I don’t 
know  that  tenant-right  is  different  from  improvements. 

5490.  On  the  other  estates  is  there  more  years’ 
purchase  paid  for  a farm  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Sir  Victor  Brooke’s,  for  instance? — Yes,  at  Clones, 
but  the  land  on  the  Clones  estate  is  so  much  better, 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the  different  customs.  On 
adjoining  estates  the  prices  are  often  not  the  same. 

I have  known  the  price  of  tenant-right  vary  consider- 
ably. In  Mrs.  Hope’s  estate  for  instance,  and  Lord 
Bath’s,  they  are  both  let  at  about  the  same  rate,  and 
on  Mrs.  Hope’s  estate  there  was  a revaluation  some 
year's  ago.  The  tenant-right  is  very  high  there,  and 
I have  known  £30  an  acre  paid  on  Mrs.  Hope’s,  and 
on  Lord  Bath’s  not  more  than  £10  to  £12. 

5491.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  that? — It  is  very 
hard  to  define  why  it  should  be  so.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  estate.  The  causes  that  affect  the  price  are  the 
quality  of  the  land,  the  competition  existing,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  farm,  the  roads  and  markets  &c.,  the 
character  of  the  landlord,  the  rent  and  the  character 
of  the  neighbouring  tenants  on  the  estate.  I especially 
allude  to  that  as  I know  on  some  properties,  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  any  one  to  take  a farm.  The  state 
of  the  houses  aud  the  farm  buildings  also  affect  the 
state  of  the  tenant-right  and  the  accommodation  as  to 
boggy  land.  The  tenants  are  very  fond  of  boggy  land 
being  attached  to  holdings. 

5492.  Do  you  mean  turf  bogs? — No,  I mean 
reclaimed  turf  bog.  It  is  very  good  for  raising  potatoes. 
But  according  to  the  custom  of  the  estate,  the  price 
varies  very  much. 

5493.  You  don’t  see  much  substantial  difference 
between  what  exists  on  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s  estate  and 
the  other  estates.  Is  not  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s  the  less 
liberal  way  of  dealing  with  the  tenants.  It  may  be 
better  or  it  may  be  worse,  but  it  does  not  appear  so 
liberal  to  the  tenant  as  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennarcl’s  way. 

I will  put  the  question  in  another  way.  Are  not  the 
arbitrators  prevented  fixing  the  value  of  anything 
except  the  improvements  on  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s 
estate? — Those  are  their  instructions,  but  in  the  case 
where  a tenant  has  really  improved,  he  gets  a great 
deal  more  than  the  man  who  has  not  improved. 

5494.  His  farm  is  worth  more  ? — Yes. 

5495.  And  it  is  worth  more  than  the  mereimprove- 
mentstkemselves  ? — Yes.  Thereisgreatcompetitionto 
get  on  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s  estate. 

5496.  But  at  all  events  on  that  estate,  it  is  called 
improvements,  and  on  the  others  tenant-right?— It  is. 

5497 . And  you  find  this  system  of  arbitrators  and 
umpires  working  well  ?— Very  well. 

5498.  How  did  you  carry  out  the  sales  on  the  other 
estates  where  you  have  not  a form  like  this? — I have 


a minute  book  for  each  estate,  and  the  tenant  who 
wishes  to  dispose  of  his  holding  comes  in  and  asks  my 
permission  to  sell.  I give  him  leave  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  estate.  He  then  has  to  look  about  for  a 
purchaser,  and  my  bailiff  does  the  same  to  see  if  any 
adjoining  tenant  or  any  one  on  the  estate  is  wishing  to 
buy,  and,  when  a suitable  tenant  is  found,  he  mentions 
the  man,  and  he  is  proposed  to  me,  and  when  I can 
approve  of  him  I say  so  ; and,  as  to  the  question  of  the 
price,  they  generally  come  into  my  office,  and  the  pur- 
chaser makes  a bid,  and  they  talk  it  over  before  me, 
and  ask  me  to  settle  the  price  between  them. 

5499.  And  you  don’t  interfere  when  the  price  is  too 
large  or  too  small.  You  ask  them  to  deal  with  them- 
selves ? — As  long  as  they  carry  out  my  terms,  I don’t 
mind  what  price  they  give. 

5500.  You  don’t  feel  called  on  to  say  men  are 
giving  more  than  the  place  is  worth,  you  leave  the 
parties  to  do  as  they  like  ? — I do. 

5501.  If  he  pays  too  much  so  much  the  worse  for 
himself? — Yes. 

5502.  Any  arrears  of  rent  due  are  deducted  from  the 
purchase  which  is  paid  ? — Yes. 

5503.  And  you  find  that  working  well  on  the  estate  1 
— Very  well. 

5504.  I believe  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennard’s  estate  is 
better  land  than  the  Fermanagh  property  ? — It  is  very 
good  land. 

5505.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  Land  Courts 
on  these  estates  ? — I have  had  one. 

5506.  During  eleven  years  ?— Yes. 

5507.  Before  whom  was  that  ? — It  was  before  Mr. 
Barron,  in  Monaghan. 

5508.  That  was  a claim  under  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes, 
a townpark. 

5509.  You  were  turning  out  the  tenant? — The 
tenant  died,  and  left  his  interest,  whatever  it  was,  to  a 
brother,  who  lived  at  Ballysliannon,  off  the  estate  alto- 
gether. This  man  then  sol'd  the  townpark  without 
coming  near  me  or  any  permission.  Then  I cautioned 
him  not  to  do  so.  He  sold  to  an  auctioneer  in  Clones. 
There  had  been  no  fine  paid  for  it.  It  had  been  on 
the  death  of  the  late  agent,  let  without  any  fines  of 
which  I had  ample  proof. 

5510.  And  there  had  been  some  improvements  made 
on  it  ? — I offered  to  compensate  the  tenant  fairly  for 
the  improvements  and  to  take  up  the  townimrk,  and  he 
would  not  do  that,  but  sold  to  the  auctioneer,  and  I 
brought  a notice  to  quit. 

5511.  He  had  a land  claim? — -He  had. 

5512.  I suppose  he  failed?— -Yes. 

5513.  That  is  the  only  case  you  have  had? — Yes. 

5514.  During  how  many  years? — Eleven. 

5515.  In  the  management  of  all  these  properties? — 
Yes. 

5516.  Are  there  many  evictions  on  the  estate  at  all? 
— "We  never  bring  an  eviction  except  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent. 

5517.  And  have  you  many  of  these  ?• — No.  I think 
we  have  had  eight  or  nine  in  that  time. 

5518.  Where  the  tenants  were  absolutely  removed 
from  the  land  ? — No,  only  two. 

5519.  I suppose  they  settled  the  others  before  the 
final  eviction? — Yes,  or  let  them  back  as  cax-etakers 
whenever  the  six  months  for  l'edemption  expired,  and 
during  that  time  they  generally  sold  the  interest,  paid 
the  rent,  aixd  handed  the  balance  back  to  the  tenant. 

5520.  And  did  you  do  that  in  cases  you  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

5521.  So,  in  fact,  you  evicted  the  tenant  and  put 
him  in  as  the  caretaker,  and  as  if  he  had  an  intei'est  in 
the  land  you  sold  and  gave  him  the  balance  ? — Yes. 

5522.  Did  you  ever  distrain  ? — Nevei-.  These  are 
all  estates  in  which  the  landlord  has  a good  interest. 

5523.  You  said  there  were  some  small  estates,  Lord 
Rathdonnell’s  and  othei's? — Yes,  , there  is  an  estate  in 
Monaghan  and  an  estate  in  Fermanagh  lxear  Maguire’s- 
bi'idge,  and  others  between  these. 

5524.  And  your  evidence  in  reference  to  distress 
and  ejectments  extends  to  the  whole  of  them  ? — Yes. 

2 D 


Sept,  n,  is  so. 

Mr.  Frederick 
Wrench. 
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Sept.  22, 1880.  '5524a.  The  only  distinctions  you  make  between.  Sir 

Mr.  Frederick  Victor  Brooke’s  and  the  others  is  as  to  the  point  with 
Wrench.  regard  to  arbitration? — Yes. 

5525.  And  you  never  had  a land  claim  in  the  land 
courts  of  Fermanagh  ? — No,  except  evictions  for  non- 
payment. 

5526.  Are  the  tenants  pretty  well  off  on  these  pro- 
perties?— They  are  very  well  off  on  the  Colebrook  and 
Clones  estates. 

5527.  Do  they  complain  the  lands  are  too  high  ? — 
Only  in  an  isolated  case  they  do. 

5528.  Do  they  think  they  are  reasonable? — They 
have  admitted  they  are  reasonable. 

- 5529.  And  they  are  reasonable  ? — Certainly. 

5530.  Have  you  known  of  any  properties  where  the 
tenants  purchased  out-and-out  under  the  Church 
Temporalities  ?— I have  known  a few  eases. 

5531.  In  what  county? — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clones. 

• 5532.  In  the  parish  of  Clones  belonging  to  the 
glebe  there  ? — Yes.  I have  known  a few  cases. 

■ 5533.  Have  they  been  successes  or  otherwise  ? — 
They  have  not  been  successes.  They  have  been  unable 
to  pay  the  instalments  and  been  obliged  to  sell  to  others. 

5534.  Have  they  sold  to  others  ?— 1 They  have. 

5535.  And  have  the  others  been  substituted  in  then- 
places  ?— They  have. 

5536.  Are  they  well  off? — The  men  who  were  able 
to  pay  were  well  of. 

5537.  And  what  became  of  the  people  who  sold  out  ? 
Did  they  emigrate  ? — They  had  other  trades  besides. 
One  man  has  gone  to  the  bad,  and  another  is  in  the 
same  position. 

5538.  Brit  when  they  found  they  were  not  able  to 
pay  they  were  compelled  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

- 5538a.  And  the  men  who  paid  are  well  off  and  are 
enjoying  the  land  now  ? — Yes.  Where  they  have  all 
generally  two  or  three;  and  it  comes  back  into  the 
hands  of  one  man. 

5539.  And  so  turning  to  consolidation  ? — Yes. 

5540.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  .peasant  pro- 
prietary would  be  good  for  the  country  ? — I think  if 
it  were  compulsorily  carried  out  it  would  be  a frightful 
country  to  live  in.  At  the  same  time  I think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  give  tenants  greater  facilities  to 
purchase  their  holdings  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
or  elsewhere,  provided  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not 
too  large.  I think  if  any  naan  buys  his  holding  he 
ought  to  have  one-third  of  the  purchase-money.  When 
dealing  I would  give  greater  facilities  in  the  transfer 
of  land,  and  make  it  more  simple  and  less  expensive. 

5541.  Do  you  think  it  a reasonable  thing  to  prevent 
a man  making  a will  in  regard  To  an  estate? — No. 

- 5542.  At  present  there  is  a provision  that  without 
the  assent  of  the  Board  of  Works  a man  who  borrows 
money  can  neither  alienate,  subdivide,  or  even  sell  the 
property ; is  that  a reasonable  thing — would  you 
prevent  him  alienating  the  property  when  he  sold  the 
whole  ’of  it  ? — I-  would  not. 

5543.  You  are  only  referring  to  a man  who  purchases 
his  holding.  I am  referring  to  what  are  called  the 
Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act. 

■ 5544.  Then  I take  it  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  a peasant  proprietary  of  this  description 
provided  it  were  the  result  of  natural  causes  ?— 
Provided  it  was  not  forced  and  the  man  was  able  to 
pay.  I believe  it  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

5545.  And  it  would  be  useful  to  have  such  men 

scattered  through  the  country  ?— Decidedly.  The 

difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  men  who  can  pay.  There  are 
some  such  cases  in  Fermanagh  where  men  have 
purchased  their  own  land,  but  in  many  cases  the  buyers 
had  to  take  a mortgage  on  the  lands  and  borrow  the 
money.  ' 

5546.  I take  it  you  would  not  force  a landlord  to 
sell  ? — Certainly  not. 

5547.  Were  any  applications  made  to  you  for  a 
reduction  of  rent  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourableness 
of  the  season?— There  were  no  applications  made 
except  on  Lord  Ratlidonnell’s  estate,  where,  there  was 


some  serious  flooding,  but  allowances  were  given  ofi 
the  other  estates  without  application  being  made  to 


5548.  To  what  extent ?— It  depended  on  the  rent, 
and  if  a man  was  very  much  below  the  Government 
valuation  and  on  easy  terms  he  did  not  get  it,  but 
ordinarily  they  got  15  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  half 
year. 

5549.  Did  you  find  much  distresson  these  properties? 
— A few  isolated  cases  were  relieved  privately. 

5550.  I take  it  that  the  people  living  on  these 
properties  you  allude  to  live  by  agriculture  ? — They  do. 

5551.  There  are  no  manufactures  ? — None. 

5552.  No  manufactories  on  the  Colebrook  estate  ?— 
None. 

5553.  Nor  on  the  Clones  estate? — None. 

- 5554.-  Theyare  all  purely  agricultural  estates? — Yes. 

5555.  And  whatever  way  the  tenant  has  to  live  it 
must  be  by  the  land? — Yes. 

. 5556.  And  they  do  live  there  comfortably? — Yes. 

5557.  And  they  are  generally  as  a rule  well  affected 
to  the  State, < and  do  not  disagree  with  the  landlords? 
— No,  except  a few  in  the  islands  of  Lough  Erne  who 
are  rather  wild. 

5558.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  estates  in  your 
neighbourhood  where  the  full  Lister  tenant-right 
exists  ? — Do  you  mean  right  of  sale  without  permission. 

5559.  Yes,  sale  without  any  restriction?  — No,  1 
don’t  know  any  estate  where  there  is  the  right  of  sale 
without  any  restriction.  There  are  estates  where  sales 
are  allowed — but  the  price  of  the  tenant-right  is  res- 
tricted to  so  much  per  acre. 

5560.  Do  you  find  that  tenants  in  your  district  have 
been  more  inclined  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
to  do  improvements  ? — I have  not  noticed  any  change. 

5561.  Ai-e  they  in  the  habit  of  making  improve- 
ments?— The  better  class  of  tenants  are;  they  build 
houses  and  offices,  and  construct  daains  and  fences  when 
necessary,  but  as  a rule  with  the  small  tenants  the  im- 
provements ai-e  very  slight. 

5562.  You  say  the  landlords  have  ceased  to  improve? 
—Yes  ; they  have  ceased  to  supply  timber,  slates,  and 
materials,  as  they  did  formerly. 

5563.  Is  that  because  they  would  be  merged  in 
the  tenants’  improvements? — I.  presume  so.  They 
have  ceased,  extending  that  assistance  to  their  tenants, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

5564.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  not  a process  of  re- 
gistering improvements? — Yes,  but  it  is  so  compli- 
cated and  troublesome  that  it  has  not  been  availed 
of.  In  some  cases  I have  offered  to  make  improve- 
ments for  the  tenants,  charging  them  a per-eentage, 
but  they  would  rather  make  the  improvements  them- 
selves than  pay  the  por-centage. 

5565.  The  per-centage  you  would  have  added  to  the 


rent? — Yes. 

5566.  Do  you.  think  that  tenants  would  prefer  to 
purchase  their  holdings,  or  to  be  under  good  landlords 
at  a fair  rent  ? — I think  the  small  tenants  would  prefer 
to  be  under  good.landlords  at  a fair  rent.  I don’t  know 
who  they  would  be  able  to  apply  to,  in  case  of  disputes 
or  of  any  misfortune  or  distress,  if  they  had  not  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  to  have  recourse  to.  On  well 
managed  estates  there  is  generally  a great  deai.of  good 
feeling  and  acts- of  kindness  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  On  the  Colebrook  estates  that  is  very  much 

5567.  What  is  the  custom  as  to  labourers  on  those 
estates,  do  they  hold  from  the  farmers  or  direct  from  the 
landlord  ? — They  hold  from  the  farmers. 

5568.  Does  that  work  well  as  far  as  the  labourer  is 
concerned  ?—  Yes,  I think  so.  The  farmers,  I think 
as  a rule,  treat  the  labourers  fairly,  and  pay  them 
fairly  ; and  latterly  I notice  that  they  have  built  better 
labourers’-  cottages ; but  if  they  let  them  any  land  iey 
let  it  at  a great  deal  higher  rent  than  they  pay  tor  i 
themselves. . . 

5569.  A small  quantity  of  land,  I suppose  f— n 

small  quantity  , of  land.  , , 

5570.. .Have  they  to  ask  permission  to  let  theiauu 
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to  labourers? — Not ‘in  the  case  of  letting  a ' cottage 
and  small  garden. 

5571.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  let1  the  labourer 
a larger  amount  of  land  in  place  Of  wages  ? — No. 

5572.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  labourers  on  any  farm^No  ; no  restriction. 

5573.  Would  you  allow  a tenant-farmer  to  put  up 
iis  many  labourers’  cottages'- as  he  pleased  ?---No,  lie 
must  ask  leave  if  he  wishes  to  put  up  a fresh  labourer’s 
cottage.  There1' -has  been  no  rule-as-to  the  nirmber^ 
hut  if  he  wishes  to  put  up  an  extra  building  he  must 
ask  leave: 

1 ; 5574.  Ate'  the  labourers  in  that  part  of  the  country 
satisfied  with  being  under  the  farmers'? — I think  alb 
the'labom-ing  class  have  been  more  or -less  agitated 
lately  by  the  meetings  and  discussions  in  the  press. 

5575.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is 
Greater  among  the  -labouring  class  -than  among  the: 
faiTners  ? — I do. 

5576.  Their  tenure  is  very  insecure?— Yes,  it  de- 
pends  upon  their  behaviour. 

5577.  And  being  able  to  work  1— Yes. 

'5578.  -Is  there  generally  a rent  paid  by  the  labourers 
for  their  holdings,  or  are  they  allowed  to  occupy  as 
part  of  their  wages  ? — Geherallyns  part  of  their  , wages; 

: 5579.  In  that  case  the  labourer’s  tenancy  may  be 
Said  to  be  at  an  end  when  he  becomes  unfit  to  labour  ? 
ll;I  think  since- the  Land  Act  the  farmers  have  been 
more  careful  to  let  in  conacre. 

-'•5580.  Do  you  mean-  for  a green  crop  or  grain  crop  ? 
ai-A  green  crop.  - 

- ■ 5581.  What  is  the  rate  of  labourers?  wages  in  your 
district  ?— Ten  or  twelve  shillings  a week  in  summer ; 
and  eight  or  nine  shillings  in  winter. 

5582.  And  a cottage  and  garden  ? — No:  when  the 
cottage  and  garden  are  given  it  would  be  hardly  so 
much. 

5583.  The  O’Coxor  Dos.— Are  leases  the  rule  on 
the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected,  or  the  con- 
trary ?— There  are  a good  many  leases  existing,  but  I 
have  never  been- asked  for  a lease,  on  an  agricultural 
holding  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  . Leases 
were  given  previously,  and  some  still  exist. 

1 5584.  In  cases  where  leases  existed,  and  have 
dropped,  do  you  recognise  tenant-right  ?— There  was 
no  -difference  made  as  to  tenant-right  between  a 
yearly  tenancy  and  a leasehold ; but  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  the  rent  was  adjusted  ; but  the  tenant  con- 
tinued on.  He  did  not  go  out ; he  continued  at  the 
new  rate. 

5585.  You  liad  no  difficulty  in  determining  what 
the  rent  should  be  ?— None  whatever. 

5586.  In  cases  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  differed 
as  to  the  rent,  would  you  object  to  having  it  fixed  by  a 
tribunal  independent  of  both?— I would  prefer  a 
Government  valuation.  I think  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  a tribvuial  that  would  act  as  fairly.  I object 
entirely  to  county  court,  judges  as  arbiters  of  rent. 
Of  course  they  must  act  on  the  evidence  befoi-e  them, 
and  the  evidence  is  often  not  true.  I think  there 
should  be  a Government  valuation  to  refer  to  in  cases 
of  dispute. 

5587.  Do  you  mean  a general  valuation  1—1  do. 

5588.  As  a sort  of  basis  to  act  upon;?— Exactly. 

5589.  Do  you  generally  alter  rents  upon  a change 
of  tenancy  ? — It  entirely  depends  upon  the  rent.  If 
the  rent  is  a fair  one,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rents 
on  the  rest  of  the  estate,  it  is  not  altered.  If  the 
rent  for  any  reason  is  low,  it  is  altered,  but  not  neces- 
sarily. 

5590.  With  regai-cl  to  the  cases  to  which  you  have 
alluded,  of  pureliasers  under  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners, you  said  that  in  some  cases  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  the  purchasers  have  not  turned  out 
well  ?— Yes. 

5591.  How  many  of  those  purehasei-s  had  to  -sell 
out  and  give  up  their  purchases  ? — In  one  case  there 
were  three ; in  another  case  there  were,  I think,  origi- 
nally six,  but  there  are  only  two  left  now.  There  is 
another  case  near  Newtownbutlex-. 

5592.  Are  these  the'  only  cases  you  are  acquainted 


with-?— Yes  ; the  - only  cases  tlxat  have  come  under 
my  personal  - observation. 

5593.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  would 
be  a frightful  country  to  live  in  if  peasant  proprietary 
were  established  ?— Because  if  it  were  fairly  estab- 
lished I suppose  no  landlord  would  be  left  in  the 
country,  and  the  people  who  took  the  place  of  the1 
landlords  rwould  be  persons  who  had  been  tenants 
themselves  ; and  as  I have  invariably  seen  that  when 1 
ever  ni  mam  of.  that;  class  gets  into  a position  which 
gives  him  any  power  over  other  men,  he  oppresses' 
them:'  ' loshould  be  very  sorry  to  live  amongst  them. 

5594.  - You  think  it  would  be  the  substitution  of  one 
class  of  landlords  for  another,  with  this  difference,'  that 
it  would  be  a lower  and  more  griping  class  ? — Ex- 
actly. 

5595.  I suppose  you  think  also  that  the  result  would 
be  that  some  of'  -the  so-called  peasant  proprietors  would 
afterwards)  purchase  up  the  holdings  of  others,  and 
ultimately  sublet  them,  and  then  become  landlords 
themselves  ?— Yes. 

5596. -  Supposing  they  were  prohibited  from  doing 
that,  how  could,  the  state  of.  things  you  apprehend 
arise  ? — You  could  never  prohibit  the  peasant,  proprie- 
tors from  selling  their  holdings.  In  fact,  you  would 
create  a number  of  small  proprietoi-s,  some  of  whom 
would  not  cultivate  then-  land  themselves,  but  would 
underlet  it. 

■ 5597.  I am  assuming  that  the  prohibition  which  ex- 
ists at  present,  by  which  tenants  who  purchase . under 
the  Bi'ight  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  are  prevented  from 
subletting.  I am  assuming  that  that  prohibition  was 
continued  in  any  new  Act  to  bepassed-on  the  subject? 
— Well,  if  the  prohibition  was  continued  after  , the 
land  had  been  fully  paid  for,  I do  not  think  you 
would  get  men  tq  buy  on  those  terms.  ■ I think  that 
when  a man’s  land  is  his  own,  he  ought  to.  be  allowod- 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  it.  I am  quite  sure  people 
would  not  purchase,  unless  they  had  that  idea. 

5598.  Mi-.  Shaw. — You  think  there  would  bo  some 
men  possessed  of  a little  capital,  who  would  pux-chaso 
up  some  of  these  small  holdings  from  the  peasant  pro- 
pi-ietol-s  and  let . them  again  to  tenants  ? — Yes. 

5599.  You  think  that  no  .law  could  prevent  them 
from  doing  that  ?-t— That  is  nxy  opinion;  ■■ 

5600.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  what  you  think  would 
be  the  result  of  the  universal  panacea  that  lias  been 
proposed,  of  a peasant  proprietary  ? — Yes  ; I think  the 
system  of  fan-  and  valued  rents  would  be  much  better. 
If  there  was  a Government  valuation  made,  the 
valuation  might  stand,  I think,  for  a period  of  twenty- 
one  or  perhaps  thirty-one  years. 

5601.  That  is,  a valuation  for  purposes  of  rent? — 
Yes.  I cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  better  arranged 
than  by  a Government  valuation  being  made,  such 
valuation  to  stand  for  a fixed  period  of  say  twenty-one 
or  thirty-one  yeai-s,  which  would  give  the  tenant  a 
feeling  of  security.  And  I think  it  would  be  right  and 
just  to  extend  a defined  Ulster  custom  all  over 
Ireland,  giving  the  landloi-d  a right  of  selecting  his 
tenant,  or  a right  of-  pxre-emption  at  the  px-icc  offered,; 
bond  fide,  by  a solvent  tenant,  and.  reserving  to  the 
landlord,  in  districts  where  the  Ulster  custom  has  not 
previously  been  in  force,  a right  to  be  paid  .out  of  the 
purchase-money  the  faixy.  value  of  any  improvements 
made  by  him  and  in  existence  at  the.  time  of  the  sale* 
or  the  right  to  put  a percentage  on  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  improvements  in  the  shape  of  an  increased 
rent  when  the  custom  ^.introduced  on  . the  estate. 

5602.  You  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  extend 
to  the  whole  of  L-eland  1, — No,  and  I believe  the  land- 
lord would  find  it  advantageous  as  well  as  the  tenant; 

5603.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  do  you  .j  call  the 
“ purchase-money” — ;you  say  you  would  resei-ve  to  the 
landlord  a right  to  be jeompensated  for  his  improver 
ments  out  of  the  purchase-money  ?— The  purchaser 
money  of  the  tenant-right.  .... 

5604.  Then,  the  purchaser  money, : would  . not  be 
realized  until  a sale,  or  ^.disposition  of  the  letting  took 
place  ?— Certainly.  Wlyl^the  tenant  is  in  occupation, 
•of  course  the  landlord  ejeriy^.  no.  benefit. fx-ofix  the  iin- 
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Sept.  22, 1880.  provements,  but  if  the  farm  is  to  be  sold  for  the 
Mr  Frederick  tenant’s  advantage,  the  landlord  ought  to  get  the  value 
Wrench,  of  what  lists  been  expended  by  him. 

5G05.  He  would  not  realize  that  until  a change  of 
tenancy  took  place  1 — He  would  not.  I suggest,  as  an 
alternative,  that  if  the  custom  was  introduced  on  an 
estate,  it  would  be  fair  for  the  landlord,  as  a quid  pro 
quo,  to  get  a per-centage  on  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

5606.  Baron  Dowse. — In  the  shape  of  an  increased 
rent? — Yes. 

5607.  Chairman. — After  that,  the  improvements 
would  become  the  property  of  the  tenant? — Yes  ; if 
there  was  a permanent  increase  of  ren^  to  the  extent 
of  the  per-centage  on  the  value. 

5608.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — We  have  had  a great  deal 
of  evidence  as  to  the  custom  on  estates  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  evidence  has  gone  to  show  that 
the  habit  is  to  raise  rents,  and  so,  practically,  to  eat 
into  and  destroy  the  tenant-right — do  you  know, 
according  to  your  experience,  whether  that  is  the 
custom? — Well,  certainly  in  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh and  Monaghan,  the  portions  of  Ulster  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  such  is  not  the  custom  at  all. 
The  rent  is  not  raised,  so  far  as  my  experience  enables 
me  to  say,  unless  there  is  a fair  and  legitimate  reason 
for  doing  it.  I know  that  on  the  Colebrook  estate 
that  has  been  the  custom.  If  I go  to  value  a farm,  and 
find  that  the  tenant  has  cultivated  it  well  and  made 
improvements,  I should  be  inclined  to  encourage  that 
man  by  giving  him  his  farm  at  a lower  rent  than  his 
neighbours. 

5609.  Then  that  would  not  be  a correct  description 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  generally  speaking  ? — 
Certainly  not,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

5610.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  might  happen  on  some  estates? 
— It  might. 

5611.  Baron  Dowse, — It  does  not  on  the  estates 
that  you  represent  ? — No. 

5612.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  — The  evidence  before  us 
went  to  show  that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  of 
insecurity  the  tenants  were  prevented  from  making 
any  improvements — one  man  said  he  would  rather  tie 
a cow  to  a tree,  than  build  a shed  for  her,  for  that  the 
landlord,  if  he  built  one,  would,  or  might,  increase  his 
rent.  That  of  course  was  an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows 
the  direction  in  which  the  evidence  went  ? — I would 
not  consider  that  a fair  statement  of  the  feeling  of  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  country. 

5613.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  leases  being 
forced  upon  tenants  with  clauses  barring  them  from 
claims  under  the  Land  Act  ? — Not  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. There  have  been  no  leases  on  the  property  I 
have  been  connected  with,  except  in  one  or  two  isolated 
cases,  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

5614.  I think  I heard  you  Say  that  it  was  your 
habit  to  regard  tenant-right  as  existing  at  the  end  of 
a lease  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a yearly  tenancy  ? — 
Yes — subject  to  the  fair  increase  of  rent  according  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  farm.  There  never  has  been 
any  difference  made.  If  a man  wishes  to  sell  his 
lease,  he  sells  his  interest  in  the  same  way  that  a 
yearly  tenant  would  do. 

5615.  You  admit  the  tenant-right  after  the  lease 
expires  ? — Yes  ; it  has  been  admitted  before  I became 
manager  of  the  estates. 

5616.  And  it  is  the  custom  ? — It  is  the  custom. 

5617.  An  argument  which  has  been  urged  by  many 
witnesses  is  this,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  leases, 
and  that  the  tenant-right  has  been  denied  at  the  end 
of  the  lease,  and  consequently  by  taking  a lease  they 
lost  everything  ? — That  is  not  the  case  in  our  district. 
I remember  hearing  Lord  Erne  give  evidence  in  a land 
case,  soon  after  I first  went  to  Fermanagh,  in  which 
he  stated  he  never  made  any  difference  between  lessees 
and  yearly  tenants. 

5618.  Another  matter  stated  was,  that  at  every 
change  of  tenancy  the  rent  was  raised — and  that  if  a 
man  died  and  his  son  succeeded  him,  that  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a change  of  tenancy  and  a reason  for 
raising  the  rent — has  such  been  your  experience? — I 


have  known  cases  of  it.  I know  for  instance  a case 
in  which  a man  died  the  other  day  at  Clones — lie  left 
his  farms  to  two  sons — one  farm  had  been  let  cheap, 
and  there  was  a slight  increase  of  rent  made.  It  has 
generally  been  the  feeling  that  as  long  as  a man 
lives,  especially  if  he  is  an  old  tenant,  although  the 
rent  may  be  under  the  value,  he  is  allowed  to  hold  it  at 
the  same  rent,  but  when  an  opportunity  comes,  either 
on  the  man’s  death,  or  upon  a change  of  tenancy  from 
any  other  cause,  it  is  considered  right  that  the  land- 
lord should  have  the  value  of  the  land.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  a rule  to  raise  rents  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
farm  passing  from  father  to  son,  is  not  correct — it  is 
exceptional. 

5619.  Then  your  view  is  that  even  when  you  do 
raise  the  rent  you  do  not  raise  it  unfairly  ? — Certainly. 

5620.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  only  right  to  state  that 
none  of  the  witnesses  to  whom  Mr.  Kavanagh  refers, 
alluded  to  the  estates  under  your  management  ? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  that. 

5621.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  estates  in  Antrim 
or  Down  ? — No — not  practically. 

5622.  You  cannot  speak  for  those  counties  ? — No. 

5623.  All  you  say  is,  that  those  statements  would 
not  apply  to  your  district  ? — They  would  not. 

5624.  Mr.  Shaw. — I think  you  stated  some  period 
at  which  the  full  Ulster  tenant-right  was  introduced 
upon  the  estate  of  Sir  Victor  Brooke? — Yes,  some  40 
years  ago. 

5625.  How  was  it  introduced? — By  Sir  Arthur 
Brooke.  I found  old  papers  in  his  handwriting  in 
which  he  made  out  the  form  which  I have  stated  to  day 
as  that  in  which  it  still  exists  on  the  property. 

5626.  Ordinary  tenant-right,  I suppose,  existed  on 
the  estate  before'! — I could  not  say. 

5627.  Does  itexistonalltlie  properties  in  Fermanagh  1 
— I don’t  think  it  does.  On  some  properties  in  Fer- 
managh there  has  been  a custom  of  giving  so 
many  years  purchase  for  the  tenant-right.  I don’t 
think  it  applies  to  all  the  properties  in  the  county. 

5628.  You  do  not  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  introduced  ? — No. 

5629.  In  your  opinion  tenant-right  includes  the  good- 
will as  well  as  the  improvements  ? — Well,  we  are  not 
very  strict  as  to  that.  When  a tenant  leaves  a farm, 
the  improvements  are  taken  into  account,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  good-will  is  taken  into  account 
also,  and  something  added  for  it. 

5630.  How  do  you  find  out  what  the  improvements 
are? — There  is  a record  of  the  landlord’s  improve- 
ments kept,  and  if  any  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  tenant  he  points  them  out. 

5631.  How  do  you  ascertain  them  if  a man  has 
been  in  occupation  thirty  or  forty  years  1— We  take 
the  present  value  of  the  house  and  farm  offices,  aud  the 
condition  of  the  land,  and  compare  that  with  the  rent 
he  is  paying. 

5632.  You  have  no  record  of  what  the  condition  of 
the  farm  was  when  he  came? — No;  merely  the  pre- 
sent value. 

5633.  Do  you  take  into  account  what  he  paid  for 
the  place  ? — No. 

5634.  If  a man  paid  a large  sum  of  money  for  a farm, 
don’t  you  take  into  account  what  he  paid  for  it  ? — No ; if 
he  improved  it  he  would  get  more.  If  he  deteriorated 
it  he  would  get  less. 

5635.  Do  you  find  the  system  of  arbitration  act 
well  in  determining  the  value  of  tenant-right  ? — Very 
well. 

5636.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  act  well  in  fixing 
rent? — Well  ; the  arbitrators  of  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments are  generally  tenant-farmers,  and  the  iandlord, 
I think,  has  something  to  say  to  the  rent  as  well 
as  the  tenant.  1 think  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
find  arbitrators  who  would  arbitrate  upon  rent  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

5637.  If  there  was  an  arbitration,  each  party  hav- 
ing one  arbitrator,  with  a Government  umpire,  would 
that,  in  your  opinion,  give  satisfaction  ? — I tlunk  a 
Government  valuation  made  by  really  competent  men 
who  could  not  be  misled  or  bribed,  would  be  more 
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satisfactory,  and  have  more  weight,  and  be  more  satis- 
factory than  any  arbitration  even  with  a Government 
empire.  I would  also  give  a right  of  appeal. 

5638.  An  appeal  to  whom — to  the  County  Court  ? 
—No  ; to  the  Judge  of  Assize. 

5639.  What  are  the  average  rents  of  land  in  the 
county  Fermanagh  ? — It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  give 
you  the  average,  because  there  is  a lot  of  mountain 
land  which,  of  course,  is  let  at  a very  low  rent.  The 
highest  general  rent  on  the  Colebrook  estate  is  27 s.  6(7 
per  Irish  acre. 

5640.  Is  that  the  highest  rent  ? — Yes;  I do  not 
include  townparks.  I mean  ordinary  land. 

5641.  Can  you  mention  any  cases  upon  the  other 
estates  under  your  management  in  which  rents  have 
been  advanced? — There  have  been  several  cases  where 
an  increase  of  \£2  or  £3  has  been  made  to  the  rent  of 
a farm  on  the  occasion  of  a change  of  tenancy,  or  where 
a lease  expires.  On  the  falling-in  of  a lease,  if  a good 
deal  of  cut-away  bog  has  been  reclaimed  during  the 
term,  that  is  generally  valued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  thrown  into  the  farm,  and  the  value  added  to 
the  rent. 

5642.  Do  you  put  a similar  acreage  rent  on  that  as 
on  the  other  land? — No,  because  we  allow  for  the 
tenants’  improvements ; £1  or  £2  additional  to  the 
rent  for  a piece  of  reclaimed  bog  is  a very  common 
thing. 

5643.  The  tenant  has  no  voice  in  the  matter*,  has 
he ? — He  has  this  voice  in  the  matter:  I say  to  him, 
“ Here  is  the  rent  that  I propose  to  put  on  you — what 
do  you  think  of  it  ? ” The  tenant  tells  me  what  he 
thinks  of  it,  and  after  hearing  what  he  has  to  say,  I 
fix  what  I consider  a fair  sum.  I had  the  other  day  to 
fix  the  rent  of  a farm  occupied  by  two  joint  tenants.  I 
saw  them  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  what  they  con- 
sidered would  be  a fair  rent.  They  told  me  what  they 
considered  they  would  be  able  to  pay.  I fixed  the 
rent  at  their  own  valuation,  and  they  were  quite 
satisfied,  and  I was  quite  satisfied,  for  I thought  they 
acted  very  fairly. 


5644.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  as  a general  Sept.  22,  isso. 

rule  if  tenants  are  fairly  dealt  with  they  are  disposed  Mr  t 

to  act  reasonably  and  fairly? — Yes,  if  you  are  deter-  Wrench.  *'C 
mined,  and  only  do  what  is  just  and  fail*. 

5645.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  present  Government  valuation  as  a basis  for  rent  ? 

I do  not  think  it  is  generally  considered  to  represent 
the  fair  letting  value — there  is  generally  in  my  dis- 
trict about  fifteen  per  cent,  difference  between  it  and 
the  value  of  the  land  ; but  in  many  cases  the  valuation 
is  not  even  relatively  accurate.  In  Fermanagh  especi- 
ally, I know  some  cases  in  which  the  rent  is  a great 
deal  over  the  valuation.  One  cause  of  this  is  that 
the  valuators  who  were  employed  to  make  the  valu- 
ation used  to  put  a value  of  a shilling  an  acre  on 
rough  waste  land.  Since  that  time  a good  deal  of 
such  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  the  rent  conse- 
quently is  now  a good  deal  higher  than  the  valuation 
in  such  cases. 

5646.  Then  I gather  that  your  opinion  is  that 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  not  a satisfactory  guide  to  the 
rent? — No.  In  some  cases  it  is,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  farms  are  not  equally  valued.  I have  heard 
farmers  say  that  when  the  valuator  came  to  value 
their  land  they  showed  him  the  bad  fields,  and  did  not 
show  him  the  good  ones. 

5647.  Baron  Dowse. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
your  idea  was  to  have  a valuation  made  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  fixing  rents,  but  not  to  rely  upon  it  exclusively 
in  determining  the  rent  ? — Certainly. 

5648.  I believe  you  never  had  any  case  on  the  Cole- 
brook  estate  under  the  Land  Act? — There  was  one 
case,  before  Mr.  Blake,  in  Fermanagh.  It  was  before  ! 
was  agent.  It  was  a case  in  which  the  tenant  got 
into  difficulties,  and  his  creditors  seized  and  sold  his 
farm.  I think  the  case  is  reported  in  Mr.  Donnell’s 
book  on'  the  Land  Act.  That  was  the  only  case  I 
know  of  on  any  of  the  estates  of  which  I have  the 
management. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Quin , p.p.,  Lower  Killevy,  Camlough,  Co.  Armagh;  Michael  Barry,  p.l.g.,  The  Cross,  Cam- 
lough  ; Patrick  O’Callaghan,  Lisrevagh,  Camlough ; and  The  Rev.  Patrick  M‘Geany,  C.C.,  Armagh,  attended 
as  a deputation  from  the  “ Camlough  Tenant-right  Association.” 


Rev.  Charles  Quin  was  fii*st  examined. 


5649.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  President  of 
the  Camlough  Tenant-right  Association? — I am. 

5650.  You  also  farm  some  land  in  your  own  occupa- 
tion 1— Yes. 

5651.  How  many  acres  ? — About  seventeen  acres  at 
Camlough.  I also  occupy  some  in  the  cos.  Tyrone  and 
Derry. 

5652.  How  many  acres  in  Tyrone  ? — About  200 
acres  of  mountain  land  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone  and 
Derry. 

5653.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  your  landlords  in  connexion  with  the 
rent? — I have. 

5654.  I suppose  tenant-right  exists  in  the  district  ? 
—Yes.  My  evidence  will  i*efer  generally  to  the  moun- 
tainous land,  and  with  regard  to  land  that  has  been 
reclaimed  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone. 
Tenant-right  exists  in  these  districts  generally — uni- 
versally, I may  say. 

5655.  Does  that  tenant-right  comprise  free  sale  ? — 
lhe  Ulster  custom  has  not  been  well  defined  as  yet. 
i have  not  seen,  so  far  as  I have  read  in  the  newspapers, 

definition,  and  from  knowing  something  about 
the  question,  for  in  1870  I wrote  upon  the  question 
myself,  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  .Act,  and  was 
ene  of  the  first  that  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 

iere  was  no  uniform  defined  custom  in  Ulster — 
hat  there  were  so  many  variations  upon  different 
estates,  that  they  amounted  in  point  of  fact  to  different 
customs. 

5656.  Your  evidence  is  that  before  the  Land  Act 
here  were  different  customs  and  usages  on  different 


estates  in  Ulster? — Yes.  During  the  last  forty  years 
there  were  inroads  made  upon  tenant-right  upon  some 
estates.  Some  landlords  were  good,  and  made  no  in- 
roads upon  the  rights  of  their  tenants ; others  were 
moderate,  and  made  little  inroads  ; but  the  bad  land- 
lords as  a general  rule  confiscated  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  part  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  especially  in  moun- 
tain lands.  The  Ulster  custom  in  its  integrity  has 
not  been  defined  in  the  Land  Act,  and  I have  neve'* 
seen  a definition  of  it  yet. 

5657.  How  would  you  define  it? — It  is  the  right 
from  time  immemorial  of  Ulster  tenants  to  their  farms 
and  improvements  thereon,  subject  to  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  landlords. 

5658.  What  do  you  consider  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  landlords  ? — Their  first  right  is  the  fee-simple 
rental  of  the  estate,  but  besides  the  fee-simple  rental 
of  the  estate  they  have  many  other  rights,  such  as 
quarries,  mines,  and  minerals,  &c.  In  a definition, 
of  course,  you  cannot  introduce  the  word  which 
is  to  be  defined  ; the  Ulster  custom  is  a thing 
distinct  from  all  other  things,  and  if  you  could  arrive 
at  a definition  that  will  distinguish  that  thing  from  all 
other  things  in  the  world,  you  would  then  have  a 
logical  definition  of  it.  That  is  what  I have  endeavoured 
to  give.  I find  from  this  definition  of  the  Ulster 
custom — namely,  “ the  right,  from  time  immemorial, 
of  Ulster  tenants  to  their  farms  and  improvements 
thereon,  subject  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  land- 
lords,” that  there  are  two  concurrent  lights  recognised 
by  the  Ulster  custom.  That  idea — two  concurrent 
rights — is  always  recognised  in,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Ulster  custom.  There  is  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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ri'ditof  'tins'  tenant’ to  the  .occupation-  of  /the  farm  and 
to°the  improvements : effected  thereon.  - 1 do  not  call 
that  at  all  a proprietary  right,  because- it  is  not.  It  is 
his  ri"ht  to  the  Occupation  of  his  farm,  and  to  the  im- 
provements thereon — a right. that  he  could  dispose  of 
or  sell'  at  any  time  by  ■ free  , sale,  still  subject  to 
the  proprietary  rights,  whatever  they  may  be.  Even 
though  he  had  made  no  improvements  whatever, 
he  still  had  a right  to  the  occupation,  that  is,  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  farm.  That  is  the.  usage  prevailing 
over  all  Ulster.  I have  been  now  living  in  ..Ulster  forty- 
six  years,  and  that  right  is  universal  over  the  pro- 
vince.  They  have  the.  right  to  the  goodwill,  abstracted 
altogether  from  the  improvements.  They  also  have  a 
right  to  the  improvements.on.  the  .farm,  where  there  are 
improvements;  but  they  are  a variable  quantity.  The 
right  to  the  farm,  or  the  goodwill  of  the  farm,  is,  I 
may  say,  a constant  quantity  ; the.  improvements 
are  variable.  If  there  were  no  improvements,  of  course 
the  value  of  the  farm  would  not  be  so  great ; but  if 
there  have  been  improvements  effected,  of  course  they 
advance  the  price  of  the  farm. 

5659.  Chairman. — The  improvements  being  made 
by  the  tenant  1— Of  course.  Now  I.  come  to  the 
second  part  of  the  definition— the  tenant-right > sub- 
ject to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  landlord  .;  that  is 
always  certain;  there  is  no  question  of  that  at  all. 
Thus  1 say  there  are  two  concurrent  rights  in  Ulster, 
and,  if  one  right  never  invaded  the  other,  I think 
upon  some  estates  the  tenant-right  would  be  of  greater 
value  than  the  fee.  Upon  other  estates  it  may  be 

• the  proprietary  rights  would  be  of  greater  value  ; but, 
I think,  taking  all  in  all,  there  is  a nearly  equal  part- 
nership  as  regards  value  between  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord. 

5660. :  Have. you  found  that  rents  have  been  in- 
..  creased  upon  changes  of  tenancy  ? — Almost  invariably, 

. and  increascd.on  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

. 5661.  For.  how  many. .years. has  that  system  been  in 
operation  ? — It  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  forty 
years. 

5662.  Have  you  remarked  any  alteration  since  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  with  regard  to  it  ?— Yes.  As 
a general  rule  the  good  landlords',  since,  the  passing  of 

. . the  Act  have  invaded  the  rights  of  the  tenant  very 
much. 

5663.  Do  you  mean  the  bad  landlords  ? — No,  the 
good  landlords.  The  good  landlords  have  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  tenants  both  in  Armagh  and  Tyrone. 
I may  as  an  instance  mention  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart, 
who  has  property  near  Cookstown.  . I formerly  alluded 
to  him  as  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  country.  I 
now  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  very  worst.  I 
would  mention  also  Sir  John  Stewart,  in  the  county 
Tyrone  ; Mr.  Henry,  of  Castledawson,  whose  pro- 
perty is  in  the  parish  of  KLildress,  county  Tyrone; 
Mr.  R.  Bond  MacGeougli,  of  Armagh ; Mr.  J.  Quinn, 
of  Newry,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Richardson,  of  Bessbrook. 
I might  name  others. 

5664.  What  has  been  done  on  the  estates  of  those 
landlords?— On. the  Earl  of  Castlestuart’s  estate  near 
Cookstofon  the  rental  has  been  raised  exorbitantly 
last  year,  confiscating  the  rights  of  the  tenants, 
including  all  the  improvements  effected  by  tlieir.skill, 
labour,  and  money,  g-j 

5665.  Was  that  upon  the  falling  in  of  old  leases? — 
No,  a general  valuation  and  increase  of  rent  was  made 
upon  the  estate.  £ 

5666.  You  say  that,  was  done  last  year? — Yes ; the 
old  Earls  of  Castlestuart  were  about  the  best  landlords 
in  Ireland,  bur  I regret  to  say  the.  present  nobleman, 
who  is  a man  not  of  scf  strong  mind  as  the  old  ear],  and 
who  probably  is  very  much  under  the  control  of  agents, 
has  raised  the  rents  of  mountain  plots  500  per  cent., 
and  he  has  made  thatienormous  increase  entirely  upon 

' the  improvements  effected1  by  the  tenants. 

5667.  Baron  Dowse, — Five  hundred  per  cent,  in- 
■ crease? — Yes,  500  per- cent,  on  some,  300  on  others, 

and  200  on  others.  . 'I.  .will  give  you  cases  of  it, 
and  there  have  been’ cages  many  times  worse  than 
those  T shall  bring  before  you.  His  estate  is  eleven 


miles  long  by  about  four  miles  wide.  He  has,  in  faefc, 
two  estates;  he  has  the  old  family  estate  of  Castle’ 
stuart,  and  he  is  connected,  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  the  Bradys..  He. married  the  late  JVIajoi 
Brady’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  has  succeeded:  to  the 
Manorhamilton  estates.  On  both  estates  the  rents 
last  year  were  raised.  Twice.  ..the  rents  have  .been 

raised,  within  the  last  -forty  years,  on  Brady’s. .estate 
solely  on  the  improvements  .effected  by.  the  tenants,, for 
they  never  expended  one  sixpence  either,  upon  building, 
fencing,  draining,  or  any  other  improvement  whatever-. 
I have  the  particulars  of  two  cases  here  which  I will 
state,  and  I may  mention  they  are  not  picked  or  selected 
cases  ; they  are  fairly  representative  cases  of  the  deal 
ings  of  his  lordship  with  his  tenantry.  I. may. first 

mention  that  Mr.  Richardson’s  sub-agent,  Mr..  Davis, 
travelled  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  recently,  for,  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  on  the  hind  question. 
He  happened  to  be  in  my  neighbourhood  when  j ^as 
.on  a visit  with  .some  friends,  and  he,  requested  mes  to 
accompany  him  from  Cookstown  on  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
stuart’s  estate.  I may  observe  that  the  tenants,  on  the 
high  mountainy  lands  are  almost  exclusively  Catholics, 
while  those  on  the  low  lands  are  almost  entirely. Pro- 
testants, from  Cookstown  towards  thp  Derry  side  of 
the  estate.  -Mr.  Davis  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  a certain  house,  and  I went  with  him.  There 
were  four  of  us,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  James  Mullen,  .thj 
. hotel  keeper,  myself,  .and  a fourth  party.  Mr.  Davis 
wished  to  ascertain  the  rents  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart 
put  on  his  tenants,  and  we  visited  several  tenants, both 
, Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of.  procuring 
the  information.  The,  first  man  we  visited  was  Michael 
Quinn,  a namesake  of  my,  own,  and  Mr.  Davis  piit  a 
.number,  of  questions  to  him.  , One  of  the  questions 
was,  was  there  a valuation . last  year.  He  replied  yes, 
naming  the  valuator,  a Mr.  Wilson,  I think.  It  was 
a wild  mountain  district  which,  thirty  year^ago,  was 
let.  at  a shilling,  mi  acre.  Since,  the  day  God  created 
that  land  until  to-day,  had  the  tenant  not  laboured  on 
it,  reclaimed  and  improved  it,  it  would:  not  have  been 
worth  more  than  a shilling  per  acre,  and  probably 
until  the  day  of  judgment,  had  the  tenant  not  im- 
proved it.  The  latent  power  of-  the  land  would  have 
lain  dormant.  There  were  thirty  acres  in  this  man's 
holding ; the  rental  was  originally  30s.  a year,  tlicfull 
value  of  the  land  as  it  stood  originally.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  tenant  built  a small  cabin,  a miserable  dwelling, 
and,  immediately  after  the  building  of  the  cabin,  the 
rent  was  raised  from  Is.  to  Is.  10 d.  per  acre.  The 
man  went  on,  he  laboured  at  the  land,  and  reclaimed 
it  ; bis  rent  has  been  raised  again  last  year  to 
<£6  14s.  5 d.  It  is  right  to  say  that  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  times  and  the  tenant  being 
unable  to  pay  this  rent,  an  abatement  of  £4  2s.  M. 
was  made. 

5668.  They  allowed  the  tenant  the  increase  of  rent 
as  an  abatement  for  the  year  ?— Yes.  I produce  the 
last  year’s  receipt  in  confirmation  of  my  statement. 

5669.  Baron  Dowse. — This  receipt  is  dated  28th 
February,  1879,  and  it  says “ Received  from 
Michael  Quinn,  £6  14s.  5 <7,  being  one  year’s  rent  due 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart,  due  1st 
November,  1878,”  and  it  appears  there  was  an  abate- 
ment allowed  of  £4  2s.  9d.  ? — Yes. 

5670.  The  present  rent  would  be  a little  over  4s.- 
an  acre? — Yes. 

' 5671.  That  is  an  addition  of  300  per  cent,  to  the 

original  rent? — Yes,  and  you  will  see  by  the  receipt 
that  there  is  hog  rent  charged  besides,  amounting  to 
15s.  . a year,  and  ten  acres  of  hog  taken  off  and  charged 
one  pound  per  acre  to  others. — So  much  for  that  case. 
There  was  a house  and  farm  adjoining  on  the  very 
march,  and  Mr.  Davis  next  turned  his  attention  to 
that — he  inquired  was  there  a similar  increase  on  to* 
farm — he  was  told  not,  there  was  no  increase  on  tha 
farm  whatever,  not  a farthing.  It  was  still  let  at  i 
old  rental — and  why?  Because  there  were  no  im 
provements  made,  and  therefore  there  was  no  increase 
of  rent.  Those  were  the  questions  put  in  the  p ‘ 
sence  of  Mr.  Davis. 
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5672.  Chairman. — Was  the°second  holding  still 
mountain  waste  ?— It  was  still  mountain  waste.  It 
has  been  unreclaimed — and  so' would  the  other  were  it 
not  for  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  tenant.  The 
next  case  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  a lease- 
hold farm  on  the  same  estate — the  lease  of  which 
expired  in  1 870. 

5673.  'Before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? 
—Before ; the  Bill  was  in  committee  at  the  time. 

; 5674.  The  O’Conor  Don. — State  the  circumstances? 
__A  man  named  Edward  Monahan,  was  lessee  for 
life  of  150  acres  of  this  mountain  land — as  Mr.  Davis 
said  it  would  not  be  worth  more  than  sixpence  an  acre 
for  "rouse  shooting  in  Scotland.  He  had  four  sons, 
Edward,  Patrick,- John,  and  Peter.  He  subdivided 
his  farm  among  them.  The  original  rent  was  about  a 
shilling  an  acre,  £8  8s.  a year-,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  in  1870,  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lytle,  the 
agent,  who  was  a solicitor  in  Stewartstown,  to 
■£39  Gs.,  namely,  Edward  Monahan’s  portion,  £10  8s. ; 
Patrick’s,  £9 ; John’s,  £9  10s. ; and  Peter’s,  £10  8s. — 
total,  £39  6s.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  upon  this 
case  being  represented  to  the  present  Earl  of  Castle- 
stuart,  the  rent  was  reduced  to  £33  10s.  6cl.,  inde- 
pendent of  the  bog  rent. 

0 5G75.  How  long  had  the  previous  lease  been  in 
existence  ? — I think  about  sixty  years.  The  houses 
on  that  land  were  built  by  this  man’s  sons — it  was  a 
poor  mountain  farm,  heathy,  stony,  whinny  land — the 
adjoining  farm  was  set  at  Is.  6c?.,  per  acre,  and  so  poor 
Was  the  land  that  the  tenant  was  unable  to  pay  it. 

1 know  myself  the  labour  Edward  Monahan,  had  in 
reclaiming  that  land,  it  was  full  of  stones  and  boulders, 
Which  he  had  to  dig  out — I know  myself  that  he  lost 
three  sons  through  the  reclamation  of  that  farm. 

5676.  By  hard  work? — By  hard  work.  Mr.  Davis, 
met  this  man  accidentally  on  the  road,  and  inquired 
these  facts  of  him.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  cases 
upon  the  same  estate,  much  more  grievous  that  what 
I have  detailed  to  you.  I met  the  man  myself — he 
Was  all  iu  rags  and  tatters,  his  family  miserably  clad. 
They  were  pretty  well  off  as  long  as  they  had  the 
farm  for  eight  guineas  a year,  but  when  it  was  raised 
to  £39,  they  lost  all  confidence  in  reclaiming  the  land 
or  improving  it  any  further,  they  gave  up  the  idea, 
got  into  poverty  and  debt,  and  are  in  poverty  and  debt 
at  the  present  time. 

' 5677.  Chairman. — Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
improvements  were  made  by  the  tenant,  would  you 
Consider  the  rent  too  high? — Quite  too  high.  But  the 
advance  of  rent  was  entirely  on  the  tenant’s  improve- 
lnents. 

5678.  Assuming  the  landlord  had  made  the  im- 
provements himself,  is  the  land  worth  the  rent  ? — Not 
at  all — it  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  too  high. 

5679.  Then,  not  only  is  it  arent put  on  the  tenant’s 
improvements,  but  it  is  too  high  a rent  even  in  pro- 
portion to  the  present  value,  of  the  land?. — Certainly. 
Mountain  land  cannot  bear  a rent  the  same  as  low 
land. 

5680.  Do  you  consider  that  the  landlord  would 
never  be  entitled  to  get  any  rent  for  that  land,  except 
file  value  of  it  in  its  original  condition? — I would  not 
go  that  far.  I think  that  where  there  is  a Capacity  for 
improvement  in  land,  the  landlord  should  be  allowed  a 
certain  amount  for  that  capacity,  and  the  latent  power 
in  the  land,  of  being  improved.  But  that  power  was 
latent  since  tlie  time  the  land  was  created,  and  it  would 
nave  remained Undeveloped  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
inly  for  the  tenants. 

5681.  In  readjusting  the  rent  you  think  the  latent 
power  of  the  land,  and-  its -capacity  for  improvement, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — I think  it  should 
lairiy.  I am  not  at  all  against  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  landlord.  I think  there  should  1>6  fair  dealing- 
on  both  sides,  for  I think  there  are  fair  rights  on  both 
sides,  and  the  landlord’s  rights  should  be  taken  into 

consideration. 

5682.  You  think  they  have  been  taken  too  much 
into  consideration  in  this  ease  think  So.  They 


have,  in  fact,  . absorbed  the  whole  valueof  the  land,  and  • N«^(.'22,‘i880. 
left  nothing  for.  the  tenants.  . ~ — 

5683.  Are  there  any  other  cases  you  wish  to  bring  q^d_  batl® 
under  our  notice  ? — I have  a great  number  of  other 

cases,  but  to  go  through  the  whole  of  them  would  take 
too  much  time.  I may  mention  that  this  estate  was  re- 
valued last  year,  and  every  person  had  to  sign  a:  receipt, 
which -gave  liim  notice  of  the  intended  increase  of  rent. 

5684.  The  tenants  had  to  take  a receipt  which  in- 
formed them  there  Would  be  an  increase? — They  had  to 
sign  a receipt  which  gave  notice  of  the  intended  increase. 

5685.  Have  the  rents  on  the  low  lands  been  in- 
creased as  well  as  the  high? — The  low  lands  have  been 
increased,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion,  because,  while 
the  low  lands  have  been  raised  2s.  or  3s.  an  acre,  the 
mountain  iandshavebeen  raised  from  200  to  500pereent. 

5686.  The  cases  which  you  have  mentioned  you  give 
as  types  of  a class  of  cases  of  which  there  are  a great 
many  f- — Yes.  Upon  that  estate,  including  the  estates 
of  the  old  Earls  and  Major  Brady’s  there  were  eighty 
ejectment  processes  in  the  court,  to  frighten  the  poor 
people  into  paying  this  enormous  increase  of  rent. 

5687.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Ejectments  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent? — Yes. 

5688.  Were  those  ejectments  proceeded  with? — They 
were,  and  the  people  were  put  out,  but  they  were  rein- 
stated as  caretakers. 

5689.  They  are  now  in  the  position  of  caretakers  ? — 

They  are. 

5690.  Chairman. — Who  is  the  agent  of  the  pro- 
perty ?— Mr.  Tener  on  the  Manorhamilton  estate  and 
B.  Stewart  on -the  family  estate. 

5691.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  any  cases  to 
state  with  regard  to  the  other  estates  which  you  men- 
tioned ?- — Yes.  I will  take  the  estate  of  Sir  John 
Stewart.  In  my  own  time,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  rents  on  that  estate  have  been  raised  entirely 
on  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenants. 

5692.  Is  this  mountain  land  also  ? — All  mountain  land, 
pure  and  simple.  The  mountain  land  was  let  originally 
at  a shilling  an  acre,  and  would  never  have  been  worth 
morn  than  a shilling  an  acre  if  it  were  not  reclaimed. 

The  land  immediately  adjoining  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  Is.  6d.  per  acre  at  the  present  time.  He  has 
raised  the  rental  on  those  townlands  £1,800. 

5693.  What  was  the  previous  rent?— That  was  the- 
increase  of  rent. 

5694.  What  was  the  original  rent  upon  which  that 
was  an  increase? — I cannot  tell  you,  but  I will  get  in- 
formation upon  that  point. 

5695.  When  was  that? — In  the  year  1S52,  orthere- 
abouts. 

5696.  Was  there  any  increase  in  the  rent  lately  ? — 

There  was  a demand  made  for  a second  increase  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  but  the  people  resisted  it,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  Still  it  hangs  over  them.  I may  observe 
that  not  one  sixpence  was  expended  by  Sir  John 
•Stewart  on  the  property  in  any  way.  He  sent  his 
valuator  and  raised  the  rents  to  the  extent  of  £1,800 
a-year,  entirely  on  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
tenants.  That  £1,800  a year,  if  capitalized  at  4 per 
cent,  interest,  would  amount  to  something  like  £45,000 
which  has  been-  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the 
tenants  into  the  pocket  of  Sir  J.  Stewart.  He  wanted 
to  pocket  a second  £45,000  of  the  tenants’  property, 
but  it  was  resisted. 

5697.  Have  the  tenants  been  paying  the  increased 
rent  ever  since  ? — They  have ; and  they  have  become 
very  poor.  You  will  find  that  money  had  to  be  sent 
from  some  of  the  charitable  boards  this  spring  to  relieve 
those  people  and  their  families. 

5698.  Were  they  at  any  time  comfortably  off? — 

■They  were.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  tenantry 
upon  any  mountain  land  in  Ireland  were  more  com- 
fortably off  than  those  people  were  before  the  rents 
were  raised. 

5699.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  does  the  land  lie?— 

It  lies  from  Termon  station  northward  towards  Deny, 
and  all  along  there. 

5700;  I think  you-  said  Lord  Castlestuart  was  a 
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good  landlord  ? — Formerly  he  was.  I would  not  call  thing  himself,  by  the  process  of  raising  the  rent?— 
him  a good  landlord  now ; he  is  now  one  of  the  worst.  Practically  so.  Of  course  if  the  tenants  go  on,  and 

5701.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  cases] — expend  money  on  their  farms  in  reclaiming  more  of 

Yes  • on  an  estate  in  Tyrone — Mr.  Henry’s.  I was  the  unreclaimed  land,  and  bringing  it  into  cultivation 
bred'  and  bom  on  that  estate,  and  within  my  own  a new  tenant-right  would  be  created  in  some  years 
memory  the  rent  has  been  raised  twice.  again  ; but  if  the  present  law  is  continued,  and  the 

5702.  At  what  intervals? — The  first  rise  was  about  . landlord  allowed  to  raise  the  rents  at  his  option,  he 

the  year  1849,  I think.  The  second  was  five  or  sLx  can  possess  himself  of  that  also  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  years,  or  whenever  he  pleases. 

5703  Since  the  Land  Act  ?— Since  the  Land  Act.  5711.  The  O’ Conor  Don.— You  stated  in  the  notes 

5704.  Was  the  increase  considerable  ? — It  was  very  which  you  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  that  upon  some 

large ; from  200  to  500  per  cent.  estates  this  revision  of.  rents  takes  place  every  ten  or 

5705.  Was  that  mountain  land?— Yes.  Mr.  Henry  twelve  years  ?— Yes ; that  varies  considerably.  Some 
purchased  the  estate  from  Captain  Walshe,  and  after  landlords  allow  the  rents  to  remain-  twenty,  thirty, 
he  got  it  he  altered  the  boundaries  of  a number  of  the  forty,  or  even  sixty  years ; others  will  raise  their  rents 
farms,  made  straight  marches,  got  a valuation  made,  every  ten  years. 

and  raised  the  rental  from  200  to  500  per  cent.  The  • 5712.  Can  you  mention  any  estate  on  which  it  lias 
people  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  a certain  time  been  done  every  ten  years  1 — I cannot;  but  it  has  been 
reclaiming  the  land,  but  the  landlord’s  son  entered  the  done  once  and  threatened  a second  time  upon  the 
army,  and  not  being  overcautious  or  careful,  he  got  estate  of  Sir  J ohn  Stewart  within  the  last  thirty 
into  debt,  the  estate  was  put  into  Chancery,  and  there  years. 

was  another  valuation  made,  and  a-  second  increase  of  5713.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  the  present  Sir  John 


rent.  The  tenants  had  been  very  comfortable  prior 
to  that  increase,  and  some  of  them  had  money  in  bank; 
but  now  they  are  all  in  poverty  and  debt,  and  many 
of  them  had  to  borrow  money  last  year  to  pay  their 
rents. 

5706.  Who  has  the  estate  now? — Captain  Henry's 
son,  Mr.  Henry.  He  lives  in  London.  The  people 
upon  the  estate  are  very  poor.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  of  them  that  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 


Stewart  the  landlord  of  that  estate  in  1852  ? — I think 
he  was.  I think  he  came  of  age  in  1852. 

5714.  Are  there  any  other  cases  which  you  would 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes ; the 
next  case  is  in  the  county  Armagh.  I must,  however, 
give  fair  play  to  the  landlord  in  this  case,  who  has 
certainly  done  a great  deal  for  the  country,  gives  a 
large  amount  of  employment,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
landlords,  on  the  whole,  that  are  to  be  found  in 


distribution  of  seed  last  season. 


Ireland. 


5707.  Are  the  tenants  upon  that  estate  allowed  to 
sell  their  interests  ? — They  are. 

5708.  Would  they  get  anything  for  their  interests  ? 
— They  would  have  got  something  some  time  ago,  be- 
fore the  valuation  was  made,  on  account  of  the  reclaimed 
land,  and  the  prospect  of  reclaiming  other  land.  In 
those  mountain  farms  there  is  always  on  the  march, 
adjoining  the  reclaimed  land,  a quantity  of  land  unre- 
claimed, but  which  might  by  industry  and  labour  be 
brought  under  cultivation  ; and  what  is  done  is — a 
certain  sum  per  acre  is  given  for  the  reclaimed  land, 
with  a bulk  sum  added  for  the  land  that  is  unreclaimed. 
Tenant-right  used  to  go  pretty  high  formerly.  I think 
from  £10  to  £20  per  acre  for  the  reclaimed  land,  with  a 
lump  sum  for  the  unreclaimed,  but  now  they  could 
not  get  a purchaser.for  it  at  all,  almost  at  any  price.  The 
tenant-right  interest  is  gone  down  so  far,  that  it  is  a 
question  if  they  would  get  £5,  or  even  £3  an  acre  for  it 
at  the  present  time. 

5709.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  rent? 
— Not  entirely  on  account  of  the  rent,  but  principally 
so,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  bad  times,  and 
the  American  competition ; because  on  those  moun- 
tain farms  they  have  a sort  of  grazing  land  fit  for 
grazing  coarse  young  stock.  That  has  been  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  American  competition,  and  so 
the  tenants  are  impoverished  iu  every  way,  and  you 
would  get  very  little  for  the  tenant-right  of  those 
farms  now. 

5710.  Was  there  much  tenant-right  given  for  those 
mountain  farms  formerly? — Yes;  the  highest  tenant- 
right  probably — in  proportion  to  the  rental — of  any 
part  of  Ulster.  I should,  perhaps,  tell  you  upon  all 
those  mountain  farms  there  are  two  qualities  of  land — 
reclaimed  and  unreclaimed  land — and  if  a tenant  was 
selling  a farm  he  sold  both.  The  purchaser  took,  of 
course,  both  into  consideration.  For  the  reclaimed 
land  he  would  give  from  £10  to  £20  per  acre, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farm,  and  a lump 
sum  for  the  unreclaimed,  taking  his  chances  of  being 
able  to  reclaim  some  of  it,  and  bring  it  into  cultivation. 
But  on  account  of  the  increased  rents — particularly 

. when  such  an  increase, was  made  as  to  £1,800  upon 
eighteen  townlands — 200  to  500  per  cent,  on  the  rents 
— the  result  is  that  the  proprietary  right  has  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  the  tenant-right,  and  there  are 
scarcely  two  concurrent  rights  now  in  that  land  at  all. 

5710a.  The  landlord,  you  say,  lias  absorbed  thewhole 


5715.  Who  is  he? — Mr.  J.  G.  Richardson,  of 
Bessbrook.  In  that  village  there  is  not  a single 
policeman,  nor  a single  public-house,  though  there  is 
5,000  of  population.  When  I speak  of  Mr.  Richardson 
I speak  with  great  respect  for  the  benefits  he  lias 
conferredupon  the  district,  and  I desire  that  to  be  noted. 

5716.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  reference 
to  his  management  of  his  tenants? — I have,  cer- 
tainly. I complain  not  only  of  the  office  rules  on 
his  estate,  but  of  an  attempt  to  raise  the  rental  during 
the  last  two  years.  He  threatened  by  letter  to  raise 
it  25  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  estate,  stating  that  it 
would  still  be  20  per  cent-,  under  the  letting  value. 

5717.  Was  his  land  let  so  much  under  Griffith’s 
valuation  as  he  states? — It  was  not.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion, if  I understand  it  aright,  means  two  tilings. 
There  is  a tenement  valuation,  and  a valuation  of  the 
land  without  the  buildings.  There  is,  if  I do  not 
mistake,  a column  first  giving  the  acreage  of  a holding; 
then  a second  column  giving  the  valuation  of  the  land 
alone ; a third  column  giving  the  valuation  of  the 
buildings;  and  the  two  are  added  together  in  the 
fourth  column.  The  rents  on  Mr.  Richardson’s  pro- 
perty are  above  the  valuation  of  the  land  alone,  but 
not  if  the  two  are  taken  together. 

5718.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  the  people  on  the 
estate  like  to  have  more  public-houses,  and  less  rent  ! 
— No ; they  like  to  have  no  public-houses,  and  less 
rent.  As  to  that,  I have  a letter  here  which  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Richardson  to  his  tenantry,  on  the 
occasion  of  giving  them  an  abatement  of  rent — 
excusing  himself  for  making  so  small  an  abatement  as 
10  per  cent. 

5719.  When  was  that  letter  written ? — About  this 
time  twelve  months. 

You  will  observe,”  he  says,  “ that  my  rents  are  twenty 
per  cent,  below  Griffith’s  Poor  Law  valuation  ; while  the 
valuation  is,  according  to  Griffith’s  own  statement,  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  below  the  ordinary  letting  value.  I was  ad- 
vised, at  the  time  I purchased  the  estate,  that  I could  fairly 
raise  the  rental  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  had  the  estate  revalued,  without  which  I have 
not  a reasonable  return  for  my  outlay,  but  the  poor  harvests 
of  the  past  few  years  have  induced  me  to  delay  doing  so. 
The  tenants  considered  that  that  letter  amounted  to  a 
threat  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Richardson,  that  he  would 
raise  the  rents  whenever  he  had  a favourable  opportu- 
nity for  doing  so,  and,  under  that  apprehension,  they 
came  to  me  as  a deputation — hence  the  origin  of  our 
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association,  which  has  for  its  object  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  rights  legalized  for  the  tenant  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Act  of  Parliament. 

5720.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  urge  this  upon  the 
tenant-right  member  for  your  county,  Mr.  Richardson? 
—He  was  not  the  member  then ; but  this  letter  was 
placarded  in  every  part  of  the  county. 

5721.  It  didn’t  do  him  much  damage? — Well  I 
must  say  he  altered  the  office  rules,  and  a number  of 
other  things  which  were  objected  to  ; and,  with  regard 
to  the  raising  of  the  rent,  he  saw  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried out,  and  the  tenantry  and  he  are  now  on  better 
terms. 

5722.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Has  he  actually  raised 
the  rents  in  any  case  ? — There  has  been  no  general 
raising  of  rent ; but  on  the  occasion  of  sales  and  change 
of  tenancy  he  always  raises  the  rental. 

5723.  He  has  not  raised  the  rental  generally  over 
the  estate  ? — No,  not  since  he  became  the  proprietor. 
I think  Mr.  Richardson  is  a fair  man.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  rental  to  a fair  valuation,  and  to  live 
and  let  live. 


5724.  Baron  Dowse. — He  was  looking  on  it  in  too 

mercantile  a point  of  view,  you  think,  originally  ? 

Yes.  I have  taken  some  trouble  in  calculating  the 
valuation  of  the  houses  and  buildings  on  the  twelve 
townlands,  and  I find,  excluding  the  village  of  Bess- 
brook,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Richardson, °the  valua- 
tion of  the  houses  and  buildings  alone  amounts  to 
£985  12s.  a year. 

5725.  Built  by  the  tenants? — Built  by  the  tenants. 
The  former  proprietor,  Lord  Charlemont,  never  ex- 
pended one  farthing  on  the  building  of  houses  or  offices 
on  the  estate.  The  tenants  built  good  substantial 
slated  houses.  Lord  Charlemont  didn’t  expend  any- 
thing either  on  buildings,  fences,  hedges,  nor  anything, 
so  that  what  Mr.  Richardson’s  claim  amounted  to  this, 
that  this  £985  12s.  a year,  which  represented  the 
tenants'  improvements  on  houses,  should  be  the  basis 
of  an  additional  rent,  which,  if  he  had  carried  out 
would  be  putting  £985  12s.  a year  of  his  tenants’  pro- 
perty into  his  pocket,  or  capitalizing  it  at  four  per 
cent.,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  transferring  nearly 
£25,000  from  the  pockets  of  the  tenants  into  his  own. 

5726.  Chairman.— When  did  Mr.  Richardson  pur- 
chase the  property  ? — In  1865. 

5727.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  paid  for  it? — 
£93,000. 

5728.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rental  ? — I think 
about  £4,000  a year.  That  is  what  he  alludes  to  in 
his  letter  when  he  says  he  is  not  getting  a reasonable 
return  for  his  outlay.  Of  course,  if  you  go  into  court 
and  make  up  your  mind  to  give  a high  price  with  the 
view  of  afterwards  recouping  yourself  by  raising  the 
rents,  and  thus  securing  a return  for  your  outlay  by 
infringing  on  the  rights  of  your  tenants,  you  will  be 
able  to  outbid  respectable  decent  purchasers  who  would 
not  do  so. 

5729.  But  Mr.  Richardson  has  not  done  so  ? — No, 
sir,  he  has  not ; and  I hope  and  trust  he  never  will. 

5730.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  give  him  the  power  ? — Far  better.  You  will 
understand  that  I am  not  making  any  charge  against 
Mr.  Richardson,  quite  the  reverse.  He  has  done  much 
for  the  locality,  gives  a great  deal  of  employment,  and 
built  a fine  place ; but  I would  wish  to  define  the 
rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  such  a way  that 
one  could  not  interfere  with  the  other. 

5731.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Has  he  office  rules?— 
•tie  has.  One  of  them  is  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
rent  on  the  occasion  of  a sale,  and  another  is  that  the 
purchase-money  of  a holding  must  be  paid  through  the 
omce,  also  that  sales  must  be  limited  to  adjoining 


^as  be  restricted  sales  to  theadjoiningten: 

,,  ,““s>  no  person  can  purchase  save  and  e: 

wie  adjoining  tenants. 

5733.  Did  tenant-right  prevail  on  that  estate  b 
the  Land  Actt-It  did  ; on  the.  Earl  of  Charlem 


property  tenant-right  prevailed  in  its  purity— no  land 
jobbers  there. 

5734.  Then  formerly  tenant-right  prevailed  on  the 
estate  to  its  fullest  extent? — Yes. 

5735.  He  has  now  restricted  it  by  office  rules? — 
Yes,  limiting  the  sale  to  adjoining  tenants. 

. 5736.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  sum  paid? — 
The:  ins  been  to  £15  an  acre,  but  since  Mr.  Richard- 

son became  a member  of  Parliament  I think  that  has 
been  withdrawn.  I purchased  my  holding  six  years 
ago  from  my  predecessor,  the  former  parish  priest ; 
at  that  time  the  agent  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Doyle — there  are 
two  Mr.  Doyles — father  and  son,  and  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  men  as  between  night  and 
day.  The  father,  Mr.  J.  B.  Doyle,  j.p.,  is  a good 
agent ; his  son,  Mr.  J.  J.  Doyle,  is  not  a good  agent 
at  all.  I think,  if  Mr.  Richardson  was  properly  in- 
structed by  his  agent,  and  not  mis-instructed,  would 
be  a first-class  landlord.  I am  not  here  to  say  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

5737.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  is  to  instruct  him  ? — 
Mr.  Doyle,  j.p., told  me  he  had  awritten  agreement  from 
Mr.  Richardson  to  manage  the  estate  as  he  wished. 
I purchased  seventeen  acres.  There  were  thirty-three 
acres  in  the  whole  farm,  but  I only  purchased  half, 
the  other  half  was  purchased  by  a tenant  adjoining  me. 
I gave  £20  an  acre  for  the  tenant-right ; the  rent  was 
ten  shillings  an  acre,  but  it  is  rocky  land,  there  are 
four  or  five  acres  of  rock  in  it.  The  other  portion  of 
the  farm  was  sold  at  £16  5s.  per  acre.  I have  the 
agreement  here  under  which  we  made  the  purchase. 
[Witness  read  the  agreement,  which  recited  a consent 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Richardson  to  the  sale  of  the  interest 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  M'Kevitt  (the  former  tenant),  one 
moiety  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Quin,  at  the  rate  of  £20 
per  statute  acre,  and  the  other  moiety  to  Neill  M ‘Shane, 
at  the  sum  of  £16  5s.  per  acre,  being  an  adjoining 
tenant.] 

5738.  What  office  rules  do  you  complain  of? — We 
complain  of  the  rule  under  which  the  rent  is  increased 
on  the  occasion  of  a sale,  which  increase  always  inter- 
feres with  the  rights  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  is  no 
advantage  whatever  to  the  incoming  tenant,  but  on 
the  contrary  a disadvantage. 

5739.  Are  there  rules  against  subdivision? — Yes; 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  office.  In  some  cases 
it  is  allowed,  in  others  it  is  refused. 

5740.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  wish 
to  bring  forward  ? — I am  not  a lawyer,  but  in  my 
humble  judgment  I look  on  these  office  rules  as  simply 
illegal,  because  the  customs  that  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial  on  Lord  Oharlemont’s  estate,  as  I under- 
stand the  Land  Act,  are  the  customs  that  are  legalized 
by  the  Act,  and  are  the  law  of  the  land,  therefore 
those  office  rules,  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent 
with  those  customs,  are  illegal. 

5741.  , But  the  tenants,  as  I understand  your  evi- 
dence, have  no  alternative  but  to  submit? — Yes;  they 
must  either  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  office,  or  go 
out  and  take  a lump  sum  of  money  which,  to  most  of 
them  would  be  a very  inadequate  compensation. 

5742.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Your  complaint  is  that 
the  office  rules  are  an  innovation  upon  the  former 
custom  of  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

5743.  And  that  they  interfere  with  the  price  paid 
for  tenant-right  ? — Certainly. 

5744.  Has  the  value  of  tenant-right,  on  estates 
where  those  office  rules  have  been  introduced,  dimin- 
ished since  1870  ? — Of  course  it  has.  Even  if  the 
office  rules  were  not  in  existence  at  all,  the  value  of 
tenant-right  would  be  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  times. 

5745.  But,  as  a fact,  you  say  the  office  rules  have 
also  diminished  it  ? — Yes. 

5746.  Baron  Dowse. — And  that,  you  believe,  is 
the  intention  with  which  the  rules  are  framed, 
namely,  to  increase  the  landlord’s  interest  ? — Yes ; and 
to  diminish  the  interest  of  the  tenant. 

5747.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  other  cases  do 
you  wish  to  mention? — There  is  tjie  case  of  Mr. 

2 E 
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John  Quinn,  of  Newry.  His  father,  Edward  Quin, 
bought  a property  in  1852  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court.  He  has  another  townland  that  was  bought 
in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  He  has  two  town- 
lands  under  lease — Armacane  and  Lisslea. 

5748.  Are  those  lands  under  lease  at  present! — 
Yes ; those  two  townlands ; but  not  the  third. 

5749.  Whenever  a sale  takes  place . there  is  an  in- 
crease 1— Yes,  upon  the  yearly  tenancies. 

5750.  Chairman. — Has  that  been  the  case  long  ? — 
Yes  ; ever  since  he  purchased  it. 

5751.  Was  it  the  custom  before  the  Land  Act? — •_ 
Yes. 

5752.  There  has  been  no  alteration  since  18701- 
No  ; but  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  Ulster  custom. 

5753.  Are  rents  high  or  low  upon  his  estate  1— The 
rents  are  high — wliat  I would  call  rack-rents. 

5754.  I assume  the  increase  of  rents  were  not  put 
on  the  leased  lands  1— No ; of1  course  not  while  the 
leases  were  in  existence ; but  on  the  leases  falling  in 
he  raised  the  rents ; and  upon  the  yearly  tenancies 
there  was  an  increase  on  every  change  of  tenancy. 

5755.  In  the  cases  where  the  increased  rents  were 
put  on,  were  the  previous  rents  high  or  low  ? — They 
were  high.  Some  of  them  were  rack-rents,  and  the 
tenants  are  unable  to  pay  them. 

5756.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  tenant-right  on  that 
estate  ? — It  was  very  variable.  It  has  gone  sometimes 
as  high  as  £25  per  acre,  and  sometimes  down  to  £12 
per  acre.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  gone  down  very 
much.  There  is  also  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Bond 
M'Geough.  The  more  you  know  about  him,  and  his 
dealings  with  his  tenantry,  the  better  ; for  it  is  Mr. 
Robert  Bond  M£Geough  and  the  like  of  him  that  have 
brought  the  country  to  the  state  in  which  it  is.  I have 
got  a number  of  facts  illustrating  this  gentleman’s 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  tenants,  and  can  give  you  an 
outline  of  them.  He  is  within  a stone’s-throw  of  my 
parish.  On  every  change  of  tenancy  there  -is  an  in- 
crease of  rent,  whether  on  the  occasion  of  a sale  or  on 
the  death  of  a tenant — even  if  a wife  succeeds  her 
husband,  or  if  a son  succeeds  his  father — in  every  case 
there  is  something  added  to.  the  rent. 

5757.  Was  that  a new  system,  or  did  it  exist  for- 
merly 1 It  was  a new  system.  It  never  was  done  upon 

that  estate  till  Mr.  Bond  M'Geough  got  it. 

5758.  Baron  Dowse. — Whom  did  he  get  it  from?— 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Mr.  Walter  Bond  M‘Geough. 

5759.  Chairman. — Are  the  rents  high  on  that 
estate? — They  are  high,  considering  that  it  is  mountain 
land,  but  he  has  raised  the.  rents  300  per  cent,  on  the 
improvements  done  by  the  tenants. 

5760.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  of  tenant-right 
is  on  the  estate? — He  tries  to  limit  it  to  £5  an  acre. 
Of  course  they  have  resisted  that,  and,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, successfully.  In  many  cases  they  have  got  in 
good  times  as  much  as  £20  per  acre — that  is,  on  the 
reclaimed  land,  not  on  the  mountain  land,  because  there 
is  boggy  and  whinny  land  on  almost  every  farm  on 
the  estate.  I have  a list  here  of  ten  or  twelve  families 
whom  he  evicted.  [The  witness  read  the  list.] 

5761.  When  did  those  evictions  take  place  ?— Nine- 
teen years  ago. 

5762..  Long  prior  to  the  Land  Act? — Yes.  There 
was  a widow  named  Mrs.  Catherine  Hunt — her  rent 
was  increased  from  £19  to  £23  19s.  After  the  in- 
crease she  wished  to  sell  her  farm,  and  a respectable, 
solvent  tenant  offered  to  purchase  it  at  £13  per  acre, 
but  Mr.  Robert  Bond  M'Geougli  refused  to  accept  the 
tenant  unless  he  agreed  to  pay  £27  rent.  The  tenant 
declined  to  purchase  at  the  increased  rent,  and  the 
result  was. that  the  widow  could  not  sell,  and  was 
obliged  to  retain  the  farm  until  she  became  embar- 
rassed, and  she  was  evicted  by  Mr.  Robert  Bond 
M'Geough  in  June,  1S80,  and  got  no  compensation 
whatever. 

5763.  Do  you  know  that  case  of  your  own  know- 
ledge?—I do.  She  was  evicted  this  very  year. 

5764.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  she  make  a land  claim? 
—Yes,'  but  she  got  nothing. 


5765.  Was  it  for  non-payment  of  rent  she  was 
evicted? — Yes;  the  cause  was  that  Mr.  Bond  would 
not  allow  her  to  sell  and  she  became  embarrassed  and 
could  not  pay  the  rent. 

5766.  He  would  not  allow  her  to  sell  without  in- 
.creasing  the  rent? — Yes. 

5767.  She  was  obliged  to  hold  on,  as  the  purchaser 
did  not  wish  to  take  the  farai  burdened  with  the  in- 
creased rent  ? — Yes. 

5768.  The  result  was  she  got  embarrassed,  and  was 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent?— Yes.  She  is  put 
out  of  the  farm  now,  and  has  lost  every  tiling.  What 
I wish  to  point  out  is,  that  the  increase  of  rent  which 
Mr.  Bond  M'Geough  insisted  upon  was  an  increase 
made  upon  the  tenant’s  improvements,  and  not  upon 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  as  such. 

5769.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  in  favour  of 
the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act? — lam.  I think 
the  principle  is  a sound  one.  I am  in  favour  of  a 
peasant  proprietary.  At  the  same  time  I wash  it  to 
be  understood  that  I do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
just  rights  of  landlords. 

5770.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  working 
of  purchases  by  tenants  of  their  holdings.  I hare.  In 
my  own  parish  several  have  purchased  under  the 
Chiirch  Act. 

5771.  Are  those  who  purchased  getting  on  well?— 
Yes.  I hold  that  it  is  a sound  principle — that  of 
enabling  an  occupier  to  become  the  proprietor  of  his 
holding — good  for  the  occupier,  good  for  the  landlord, 
supposing  he  gets  a fair  price,  and  good  for  the 
country. 

5772.  You  believe  that  if  landlords  get  a fail’ 
price  the  best  thing  for  the  country  would  be  that  the 
occupier  should  be  the  owner? — Yes  ; I think  it  is  a 
sound  principle — good  for  the  occupier,  for  it 
stimulates  and  encourages  them  to  improve  and  make 
the  most  of  the  land — good  for  the  country,  for  it 
increases  production;  and  good  for  the  landlords, 
especially  such  of  them  as  are  embarrassed  with 
mortgages  and  soforth. 

5773.  Do  you  think  the  tenants,  as  a rule,  would 
be  able  to  contribute  a fair  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money? — I think  the  great  majority  could. 

5774.  Could  they  contribute  one-fourth? — I think 
one-fourth  would  be  too  high.  The  Church  Act  re- 
quired them  to  contribute  one-fouvth,  but  that  was  too 
much,  and  drove  a great  number  into  borrowing  from 
money-lenders  and  loan  funds  at  10  per  cent.,  and 
other  extravagant  rates  of  interest.  I think  it  is  not 
desirable  to  oblige  the  tenants  to  resort  to  such  means 
of  obtaining  money.  My  opinion  is  that  a good  many  of 
them  could  give  one-third,  others  one-fourth,  or  one-sixth, 
&c.,  &c. ; and  I think  Government  should  assist  them, 
by  advancing  the  remainder,  on  the  security  of  tkeland. 
I am  completely  in  harmony  with  J ohn  Bright  as  to  the 
peasant  proprietary.  I think  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
the  landlords,  and  would  be  good  for  the  tenants,  good 
for  the  State,  and  good  for  society.  If  tenants  became 
proprietors  of  their  holdings,  they  will  have  an  interest 
in  improving  them ; they  will  expend  their  labour  and 
their  money — firstly  in  improving  the  land,  secondly 
in  improving  their  houses,  and  thirdly,  if  they  realize 
money,  they  will  invest  it  either  in  the  improvement 
of  their  land  or  in  the  banks,  and  not  expend  it  m 
idleness  in  London,  or  on  the  continent,  as  many  land- 
lords do,  away  from  Ireland,  and  draining  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

5775.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  improving  the  principle  of  the  Bright  clauses, 
or  any  improvement  in  the  details  of  their  operation  ? 

I think  an  experiment  might  well  be  made  upon  a large 
scale  in  Ulster — I am  not  speaking  for'  the  rest  ot 
Ireland — of  lending  tenants  a larger  amount  of  the 
purchase-money,  to  enable  them  to  buy  their  holdings. 
The  Government  would  have  ample  security,  for  they 
would  have  the  security  both  of  the  tenant-right  aw 
the  proprietary-right  on  the  farm,  so  that  .they  vouk 
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. jjave  double  security  for  their  money ; in  Ulster  the 
seourity  would  be  better  than  that  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland. 

5776.  They  would  have  both  the  landlord’s  and  the 
tenant’s  interest1? — Yes;  they  would  have  both.  I 
think  the  London  Companies  who  have  estates  in 
Ireland  should  be  required  to  sell,  and  the  tenants 
should  be  facilitated  and  encouraged  to  purchase ; and 
whenever  an  estate  came  into  the  market  the  tenants 
should  be  encouraged  to  purchase ; I think  that  would 
tend  greatly  to  allay  the  terrible  feeling  that  now 
prevails  in  Ireland. 

5777.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest  in  the 
machinery  for  assisting  tenants  to  purchase  ? — I think 
Government  could  raise  a fluid  by  means  of  bonds,  or 
some  such  securities— I have  read  some  articles  in  the 
newspapers  suggesting  the  issue  of  such  bonds — I 
think  if  the  interest  on  them  was  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  people  would  invest  freely  in  them,  and  the 
money  thus  raised  could  be  applied  in  assisting  tenants 
to  purchase,  beginning  gradually,  and  allowing  the 
scheme  to  develop  itself  by  degrees.  There  was  one 
case  in  my  own  parish  where  a tenant  became  the 
purchaser  of  his  holding — Henry  Harris  of  Lisnalee — 
he  purchased  twenty-four  acres,  under  the-  Church  Act, 
at  £480,  equivalent  to  twenty  years’  purchase.  He 
paid  £160,  borrowing  the  remainder.  The  rental  he 
was  previously  paying  was  £1  per  acre — that  is,  £24 
yearly  for  the  twenty-four  acres.  He  borrowed  £320 
for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  5 per  cent,  for  a period 
of  thirty-five  years,  which  amounts  to  £12  16s.  yearly. 
Now,  that  man  is  in  this  position — the  landlord  (or 
the  Church  Commission)  has  got  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase to  begin  with,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tenant  was  paying  a rent’  of  £24 
a year,  he  is  now  paying  £12  16s.  annuity  on  the 
advance,  leaving  him  £11  4s.  for  his  interest  on  the 
£160.  From  the  time  that  he  purchased  it  he  has 
been  his  own  landlord,  and  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long ; he  is  working  away,  improving  his  farm,  drain- 
ing, fencing,  reclaiming,  and  he  could  not  go  to  one  of 
your  land  league  meetings  if  you  were  to  give  him 
any  money — he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

5778.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  remark  an 
improvement  in  the  lands  which  have  been  sold  to 
tenants? — I do,  a marked  improvement.  There  is 
another  case — that  of  Edward  Boyle  of  Lisnalee, 
lie  purchased  fourteen  acres.  His  case  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Harris. 

5778a.  He  is  getting  on  well  ? — He  is;  in  every  case 
where  a tenant  purchased  it  is  the  same — all  are  getting 
on  well. 

5779.  You  do  not  know  any  case  in  which  they 
have  failed  to  pay  the  instalments  ? — Not  a single  case, 
of  course  every  one  knows  this  has  been  a bad  year  and 
there  may  be  a case  where  a man  had  to  borrow  under 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Everybody  has  to  do  that 
occasionally.  But  in  my  district  it  has  succe&ded,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  in  every  case,  on  the  mountain  lands 

. as  well  as  on  the  low  lands,  and  in  my  opinion  if  it  was 
extended  all  over  Ireland,  you  would  make  the  people 
comfortable  and  contented,  and  you  would  have  no 
such  men  as  Parnell,  nor  any  of  those  land  agitators. 

577 9a.  I understand  you  do  not  advocate  acompulsory 
sale  by  landlords  ? — By  no  means.  My  idea  may  be 
expressed  in  a'few  words ; that  there  ai-e  two  concurrent 
rights  in  every  farm — the  right  of  the  landlord,  and 
that  of  the  tenant;  these  two  rights  should  be  defined 
and  made  sacred ; the  one  should  not  be  allowed  to 
absorb  the  other.  For  the  last  forty  years  the  land- 
lord’s right  has  been  constantly  infringing  on  the  tenant- 
right  and  absorbing  it,  and  in  many  cases  the  landlord 
lias  entirely  confiscated  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
never  knew  a ease  where  the  tenant  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  just  proprietary  rights  of  the  landlord — not 
a single  case. 

5780.  Chairman. — -I  understand  that  you  would 
like  tliat  system — of  securing  to  landlord  and  tenant 
their  well  defined  rights — to  continue,  unless  in  cases 
of  sales  of  property,  and  in  such  cases  you  think  the 


tenant  should  be  assisted  to  purchase  ? — Certainly.  I 
would  give  them  every  encouragement  to  do  so. 

5781.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  encouragement, 
beyond  that  already  proposed,  would  you  think  neces- 
sary to  be  given  ? — I would  advance  more  money  to 
the  tenants  for  purchasing.  Let  the  Government 
borrow  a large  sum  for  the  purpose,  and  advance  it  to 
them;  it  would  be  all  paid  back.  I do  not  think 
Government  would  lose  a farthing  by  it. 

5 (82.  Y ou  do  not  think  the  sum  at  present  advanced 
by  Government  to  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing their  holdings  is  sufficient  ?— I do  not. 

5(83.  Mr.  Shaw.— Would  you  like  to  see  more 
land  brought  into  the  market? — I would. 

57S4.  And  sold  to  the  tenants  ?— I would. 

5785.  You  would  not  force  the  landlords  to  sell  it  to 
them,  but  you  would  give  every  facility  to  the  tenants 
to  purchase? — I would  not  force  them  to  sell,  but  if 
an  estate  came  into  the  market,  I would  facilitate  and 
encourage  tenants  to  buy.  It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  owner  of  the  estate,  for  the  more  bidders  the 
better  for  him.  If  a man  has  a-  cow  to  sell  by  auction, 
the  more,  bidders  he  has  for  it  the  better ; and  in  the 
same  way  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  landlords  to  have 
bidders,  and  the  tenant’s  bid  would  be  as  good,  and  his 
money  as  good,  as  any  other  persons. 

5786.  With  regard  to  the  Ulster  Tenant-right,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  define  it  by 
law,  and  extend  it  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — I think 
that  would  require  an  explanation,  as  to  what  the 
Ulster  Tenant-right  is. 

5787.  Do  you  think  the  Ulster  Tenant-right,  as 
generally  understood,  means  that  the  tenant  should 
hold  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  with  a power  of  sale,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  he  paid  that 
rent  ? — Yes. 

5788.  The  great  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  the 
landlord,  by  raising  the  rent,  renders  the  tenant-right 
of  little  value.  Supposing  there  was  a law  of  this  kind 
— that  all  tenants  from  year  to  year  in  Ireland  should 
hold  their  land  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rent,  and  should 
not  .be  evicted  unless  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  power  of  free  sale  to  any  person, 
giving  the  landlord  a reasonable  veto  in  case  the  pur- 
chaser was  a man  of  objectionable  character — do  you 
think  that  would  be  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  ? — I think  it  would,  if  the  rent  were  defined. 

5789.  In  determining  what  would  be  the  fair  rent 
of  a holding,  you  think,  I suppose,  that  some  principle 
should  be  followed  that  would  be  fair  to  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5790.  Care  should  be  taken  that  in  assessing  the 
fail'  rent  the  tenant’s  improvements  and  expenditure 
on  the  land  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
his  behalf?— Yes. 

5791.  Do  you  think  that  what  we  may  call  the 
capacity  of  the  land,  its  innate  po  wer,  and  capability 
of  being  improved,  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  the  landlord’s  behalf? — I do. 

5792.  Having  due  regard  to  those  principles,"  do 
you  think  the  fair  rent  could  be  justly  and  equitably 
fixed  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I think  so. 
The  land  question  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  if 
tliat  had  been  done.  If  the  fair  rent  was  fixed  by 
some  impartial  tribunal  or  by  arbitration,  on  those 
principles,  if  that  were  done  it  would  satisfy  every  man 
in  Ulster,  and  every  man  in  Ireland,  and  the  man 
whom  it  did  not  satisfy  would  be  an  unreasonable 
person.  There  is  another  case  I wish  to  mention — that 
of  Mr.  Whaley.  He  was  landlord  of  five  townlands, 
and  he  coerced  his  tenants  to  accept  leases  in  order 
that  the  agent  might  get  £5  or  £2  10s.  for  each  leas'e. 
That  was  from  the  years  1828  to  1836,  and  a very  high 
rental  was  exacted  considering  the  quality  of  the  land. 
It  was  mountain  land.  It  was  afterwards  sold. 

5793.  Chairman. — Is  it  in  possession  of  the  same 
landlord,  or  managed  by  the  same  agent,  now? 
— No.  It  was  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court 
in  1852,  Mr.  Quin  purchased  two  townlands,  Mr. 
Littledale  purchased  one,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  purchased 
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two  and  re-sold  one  to  Mr.  Richardson.  There  is  not 
a single  man,  as  far  as  I know,  on  those  townlands 
that  has  a sixpence  in  the  bank,  and  they  are  all  in 
debt.  Not  one  ; although  they  are  the  most  hard- 
working and  industrious  creatures  I know.  They  work 
early  and  late — work  on  the  slopes,  and  work  on  the 
rocks,  but  on  account  of  the  excessively  high  rents 
that  are  put  upon  them,  they  never  will  be  able  to 
rise  from  a condition  of  poverty. 

5794.  What  rent  do  they  pay1! — The  rent  vai’ies 
from  16s.  to  26s.  per  Irish  acre  ; all  under  lease. 

5795.  What  is  the  length  of  the  lease  ? — The  Queen’s 
life. 

5796.  Have  the  interests  in  any  of  those  leases  been 
sold  since  ? — They  have  in  some'cases — in  the  goodtimes. 

5797.  Can  you  tell  how  much  was  paid  %— I cannot. 


A good  many  ot  the  tenants  go  to  England  in  the 
summer  and  earn  some  money. 

5798.  Would  there  be  a tenant-right  at  the  close  of 
the  lease ? — Of  course  there  would,  if  the  interest  was 
worth  anything,  but  the  rents  are  so  high  that  it  is 
questionable  if  any  person  wouj'd  purchase.  Mr. 
Richardson,  M.P.,  went  over  the  townland,  of  which 
his  father  is  the  proprietor,  and  it  is  right  to  say  he 
expended  a good  deal  of  money  in  distributing  clothing 
and  food  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  necessitous  of 
the  tenants.  Were  it  not  for  him  and  myself  I 
believe  a number  of  them  would  have  died  last  year  of 
starvation.  I know  that  for  his  kindness  and  gener- 
osity the  people  felt  so  grateful  that  he  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
the  Conservative  county  of  Armagh. 


Patrick  O’Callaghan,  Lisseragh,  Castleblayney,  examined. 


5799.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer? — I 
am. 

5800.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Richardson  of 
Bessbrook. 

5801.  You  are  a member  of  the  Camlough  Farmers’ 
Club  ? — I am. 

5802.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — Fifteen  acres, 
two  roods,  and  some  perches. 

5803.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  your 
position  ? — The  greatest  complaint  I have  is  that  the 
present  law  as  it  stands  is  a clog  upon  industry.  I 
laboured  -with  my  family  to  improve  my  land.  My 
lease  expired,  but  we  still  kept  on  improving  it  year 
after  year,  until  this  threat  came  out.  A portion  of 
my  land  was  rather  a swamp,  and  I laboured  with  my 
family  to  drain  it. 

5804.  When  did  the  lease  drop? — More  than  ten 
years  ago. 

5805.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  afraid  to  go 
on  with  improvements  ? — Yes,  since  his  letter,  threat- 
ening an  increase  of  rent,  I am  afraid  to  go  on. 

5806.  What  are  you  afraid  of? — For  fear  the 
valuator  would  come  and  raise  the  rents.  I wanted 
the  valuator  to  go  past  before  I would  improve. 

5807.  You  wanted  the  valuation  to  be  made  before 
you  effected  the  improvements? — -Yes. 

5808.  And  you  would  like  to  be  safe  for  a good 
many  years  against  any  increase  of  rent?; — Yes. 

5809.  Do  you  speak  for  a good  many  of  the  farmer's 
in  your  district  as  well  as  for  yourself'? — I do,  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  a number  of  them. 

5810.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  tenants  on 
the  property  who  would  improve  their  holdings  if  they 
had  security  against  increased  rents  being  put  on 
them? — Certainly.  T know  several  that  would  do 
so.  There  is  Patrick  Byrne,  and  John  Hayes,  and 
Peter  Hayes. 

,5811.  I see  you  object  to  the  practice  on  the  estates 
of  some  landlords  of  restricting  tenant-right  by  office 
rules  ? — Yes. 

5812.  Is  one  of  the  office  rules  that  there  shall  be 
an  increase  of  rent  at  stated  times? — Just  as  they 
take  the  whim. 

5813.  You  say  the  increase  is  not  at  stated  times, 
but  casually? — Yes,  just  as  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
take  the  whim  into  their  heads. 

5814.  Is  there  a competition  got  up  among  adjoin- 
ing tenants  when  a farm  is  vacant  ? — There  is,  when- 
ever a farm  is  for  sale  that  there  is  any  money  to  be 
made  out  of ; but  the  buyer  and  seller  must  go  to  the 
office  to  have  the  buyer  entered  in  the  books  as  the 
tenant,  and  the  agent  won’t  accept  the  buyer  until  hp 
sends  the  bailiff  round  and  scours  the  county  to  see 
who  will  give  the  highest  amount  of  rent,  and  the 
man  that  will  give  the  most  rent  is  the  man  he  will 
prefer  for  tenant. 

5815.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the 
highest  bidder  ? — The  tenant  who  will  give  the  most 
rent  is  the  man  the  agent  choses.  He  screws  up  the 
rent  as  high  as  he  can. 


5816.  Does  that  diminish  the  tenant-right  1 — Of 
course  it  does — it  diminishes  the  money  that  the  out- 
going tenant  gets. 

5817.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  it  Mr.  Richardson  that 
does  this?— It  is  done  on  his  estate  to  a certain 
extent — at  the  same  time  I think  it  right  to  say  Mr. 
Richardson  is  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland. 

5818.  Does  he  give  any  allowance  towards  improve- 
ments if  made  by  the  tenants  ? — Not  a penny. 

5819.  Does  he  make  improvements  himself? — He 
makes  no  improvements  for  the  tenants — he  does  not 
assist  them  in  any  one  way. 

5S20.  Baron  Dowse. — Then  how  is  he  one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  Ireland  ?— Because  there  are  farms 
on  his  estate  out  of  lease,  and  he  don’t  raise  the  rent 
on  the  tenant,  wherein  other  landlords  do.  There  is 
Lord  Gosford,  he  actually  raises  the  rent  before  the 
lease  falls  in,  if  the  lives  in  the  lease  are  gone  to 
America  he  will  require  the  tenant  to  prove  that 
they  are  alive. 

5821.  Is  that  estate  in  your  neighbourhood? — It  is 
— another  thing,  Mr.  Richardson  gives  a great  deal  of 
employment. 

5822.  That  is  in  the  Bessbrook  mills  ? — Yes,  there 
are  4,000  employed  there — they  could  not  live  only 
for  the  employment  he  gives. 

5823.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  a good  employer  of  labour? 
— He  is. 

5824.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point  you 
want  to  bring  before  us? — There  are  a number  of 
farms  on  Lord  Gosford’s  estate  principally  composed 
of  rough  land.  A man  named  M‘Veigh  bought  a 
farm  some  twenty  years  ago — the  rent  was  £6.  It 
was  mountain  land  and  barren.  He  began  to  reclaim 
it,  and  it  is  now  three  times  the  value  it  was  when  he 
got  it.  The  rent  has  been  raised — it  is  now  £16  a 
year.  . Part  of  that  land  was  flooded  with  water,  he 
drained  it,  and  improved  it  in  every  way ; but  as  soon 
as  he  got  it  in  good  condition  the  bailiff  sent  word  to 
the  agent,  and  the  agent  sent  a valuator,  and  an 
additional  rent  is  charged  for  the  man’s  own  improve 
ments. 

5825.  Was  this  on  Lord  Gosford’s  estate? — Yes, 
that  is  the  way  he  treats  his  mountain  tenants.  Ho 
may  be  a good  landlord  to  some — about  Market-hill, 
and  on  the  good  land — but  on  the  waste  and  mountainy 
land  he  is  a bad  one.  He  has  valued  the  reclaimed 
land  three  times  within  eight  years — the  tenant  is  a 
man  named  M‘Bride. 

5826.  Have  you  any  other  cases  to  mention  ? — There 
is  the  case  of  a man  named  Doyle,  under  Mr.  Quin- 
Doyle  purchased  (or  his  father  did)  a farm  of  Ian 
under  Mr.  Quin  of  Newry,  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago.  He  bought  it  for  £100  from  Peter  Costello. 
Costello  had  taken  it  after  another  man  had  been 
evicted  from  it — he  was  paying  18s.  an  acre — the Ian 
would  not  afford  to  pay  that  rent  and  lie  was  evictee- 
Costello  got  it,  but  the  rent  was  raised  to  £1  an  acre 
on  him,  and  he  too  found  it  impossible  to  pay  t ie 
rent,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Doyle  took  it,  but  ie 
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was  told  he  -would  not  be  accepted  as  tenant  under 
22s.  an  acre.  He  would  not  pay  the  22s.,  and  he 
came  to  complain  to  the  landlord.  The  landlord  said  he 
would  make  it  all  right — “ Pay  the  22s.  an  acre,  and 
I will  return  you  2s.,  and  you  shall  have  it  at  the 
same  rent  as  Costello.”  The  next  year  the  man  died, 
and  his  son  would  only  allow  him  Is.  an  acre,  not  2s., 
as  he  had  promised,  and  the  year  after  that  he  would 
return  him  nothing,  so  that  for  several  years  he  has 
teen  paying  22s.  an  acre,  but  the  land  won’t  afford 
that  rent,  and  when  the  bad  seasons  came  he  could 
not  pay  it,  and  he  was  evicted  last  spring  for  three 
years’  arrears  of  rent.  He  didn’t  sue  for  compensation, 
he  was  poor  and  had  no  means. 

5827.  How  much  was  the  rent? — £7  a year  for 
six  acres  and  some  perches,  but  there  are  only  five 
acres  of  it  that  are  capable  of  being  tilled.  There  is 
about  an  acre  of  it  still  covered  with  water. 

5828.  What  was  the  rent  before  it  was  raised  ? — 
At  first  it  was  18s.  an  acre,  then  when  Costello  got  it 
he  had  to  pay  £1  an  acre,  and  when  Byrne  took  it 
the  agent  asked  22s. 

5829.  Mi-.  Shaw. — What  rent  is  it  fairly  worth  ? — 
It  is  not  worth  in  fairness  more  than  10s.  an  acre. 

5830.  Why  did  Doyle  give  £100  for  it?  — His 
brother  had  earned  money  in  America,  and  wanted 
the  place. 

5831.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  you 
wish  to  state  ? — Another  thing  I wish  to  state  is  that 
there  are  great  complaints  in  consequence  of  landlords 
not  allowing  more  than  a certain  number  of  labourers 
on  their  estates. 


5832.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  landlords 
don’t  like  having  labourers’  cottages  on  their  estates 
because  in  the  bad  times  the  labourers  may  have  to 
resort  to  the  poorhouse,  and  increase  the  rates. 

5833.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  wages  do  labourers  get  in 
your  district? — They  get  2s.  6 d.  a day  with  board  and 
lodging,  but  often  you  won’t  get  a good  man  for  that, 
labourers  are  very  scarce. 

5834.  Is  it  in  the  long  time  they  get  those  wages  ? — 
Yes ; and,  perhaps,  you  won’t,  get  a man  for  that. 

5835.  How  much  would  a man  get  if  he  were  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round? — A shilling  a day  and 
board  and  lodging,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  a man  for  it. 

5836.,  Do  you  give  him  a house?— No;  I have  no 
houses  for  them. 

5837.  "Where  do  they  live? — They  live  some  dis- 
tance away,  up  the  mountain,  generally.  They  are 
boys  from  they  mountain. 

5838.  Do  those  persons  find  employment  all  the 
year  round  ?— They  do,  and  the  want  oi  farm  labourers 
is  a great  hardship  very  often.  Another  thing  they  are 
crying  out  for  in  our  district  is  for  a peasant  proprie- 
tary. 

5839.  What  do  you  think  of  that  yourself? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing,  provided  the 
money  could  be  got,  and  that  they  had  not  to  give  too 
much  for  the  land.  The  people  are  very  anxious  for 
ft.  Some  tenants  bought  their  holdings,  aud  are  quite 
independent,  and  the  others  are  a little  jealous  of  them, 
and  they  would  be  anxious  to  do  the  same  if  they  could. 
I think  they  would  beg  the  money  at  the  church  gate 
if  they  could  get  it  no  other  way. 


Sept.  22,1880. 

Mr.  Patrick 
O'Callaghan. 


Mr.  Michael  Barry,  of  IJhe  Cross,  Camlough,  p.l.g.,  examined. 
5840.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer? — I 
am. 


5841.  You  attend  with  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined  previously,  do  you  agree  generally  with  the 
evidence  they  have  given? — I do. 

5842.  Have  you  any  matter  to  mention  to  us  in 
addition  to  what  they  have  stated  ? — My  father  held 
the  farm  I occupy,  and  the  rent  has  been  increased. 

5843.  When  was  that?— In  1863  or  1864. 

5845.  Has  it  been  raised  since  ? — No. 

5846.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? — Eight  acres  two 
roods.  It  is  mountainy  land.  My  father  and  I re- 
claimed it,  and  improved  it. 

5847.  Was  the  increase  of  rent  put  upon  your  im- 
provements ? — It  was,  sir. 

5848.  How  much  was  it  increased  ? — £3  10s.  was 
the  old  rent,  and  it  was  raised  to  £6  10s. 

5849.  There  has  been  no  increase  since  the  Land 


Act  ? — No,  sir,  not  since  Mr.  Richardson  bought  it ; 
but  if  I make  any  more  improvements  it  might  be 
raised.  They  spoke  of  raising  it  last  year,  but  it  was 
not  done. 

5850.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  like  to  hold  the 
land  at  a fair  rent,  not  to  be  turned  out  as  long  as  you 
paid  it,  and  liberty  to  sell  it  to  whomsoever  you  liked  if 
you  wished  to  leave  ? — I would,  sir,  of  course. 

5851.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that? — I would, 
sir-,  and  to  have  the  rent  fixed  by  arbitration. 

5852.  A fail-  rent,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes.’ 

• 5853.  Liberty  to  sell  your  interest  to  any  respecta- 
ble tenant  who  was  willing  to  buy  ? — Certainly. 

5854.  And  not  to  be  turned  out  as  long  as  you  paid 
your  rent? — Yes.  I think  that  would  satisfy  the 
country. 


Sir.  Michael 
Barry. 


The  Rev.  Patrick  M'Geaney,  r.c.c.,  Armagh,  examined. 


5855.  Chairman. — You  attend  also  on  behalf  of  the 
Camlough  Association  ? — I do.  I agree  substantially 
■"4111  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quinn.  I 
risk  to  mention  one  case  which  occurred  within  the 
last  two  years  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
■A  tenant  named  Finn  : aid  his  farm,  and  he  went  with 
the  purchaser  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  mentioned 
the  terms  of  the  purchase.  Mr.  Boyle  said  that  there 


should  be  an  advance  of  rent  of  three  shillings  an  acre 
or  he  would  not  accept  the  incoming  tenant.  The 
purchaser  then  said  that  he  would  not  give  Finn  the 
price  he  had  agreed  upon,  but  would  deduct  £1  per 
acre  off  the  purchase-money  for  each  shilling  per  acre 
increase  of  rent.  This  shows  how  insecure  the  tenant- 
right  is,  for  the  landlord  can  at  any  time  raise  the 
rent,  and  diminish  the  tenant-right. 


The  Rev. 
Patrick 
M‘Geaney,. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Quinn  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


5856.  Baron  Dowse. — You  wish  to  add  something 
to  your  evidence? — Yes ; a number  of  tenants  wish  to 
br-mg  under  your  notice  the  subject  of  county  cess. 

5857.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  the  landlord 

makes  the  tenant  pay  the  whole  county  cess  ? — Yes  ; 
14  110116  111  every  case  in  our  district,  without  ex- 

ception. The  tenants,  for  a considerable  time  after 
te  Act  was  passed,  were  not  aware  of  the  change  in 

6 law.  I asked  a great  many  of  them,  and  they  did 
not  understand  it.  The  only  exception  was  the 
resbyterian  minister — he  understood  the  law,  and  he 
claimed  the  right  of  deducting  the  part  of  the  cess, 


but  the  agent  said,  “ If  you  do  then  you  must  pay  a 
shilling  an  acre  additional  rent.”  Another  grievance 
is,  that  the  roads  are  all  measured  in  along  with  the 
farms.  There  is  a man  I know  who  has  a farm  of  ten 
acres — his  farm  lies  between  two  roads,  and  he  has 
more  than  an  acre  of  roads  on  his  farm — they  have  to 
pay  for  them,  and  they  think  that  is  a great  grievance. 
I may  state  that  the  Land  Act  is  useless,  as  far  as  the 
county  cess  is  concerned — there  is  not  a single  case  in 
which  the  tenants  have  not  to  pay ; and  they  have  re- 
quested me  to  notify  that  to  the  Commission. 

The  inquiry  was  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 


The  Rev.  Mr. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


ELEVENTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  23rd  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat  at  1 1 o’clock  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Belfast. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 
John  Young,  Esq.,  d.l.,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena,  ancl  Mr.  Edmond  M‘Neill,  Craigdun,  Ballymena. 


John  Young, 


Mr.  John  Young  examined. 


5S58.  Chairman. — You  live  at  Ballymena,  and  are 
an  owner  of  an  estate  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  I 
am  the  owner  of  a small  estate  of  1,800  acres. 

5859.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood generally  ? — Oh,  yes,  I have  lived  there  all 
my  life. 

5860.  And  therefore  had  experience  of  the  tenant- 
right  custom  of  Ulster? — I am  quite  familiar  with 
the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

5861.  Now  we  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
tenant-right  for  ■ the  last  few  days,  and  perhaps  I 
might  ask  you  whether  a definition  which  I believe  is 
generally-  given  is  your  understanding  of  it,  con- 
tinuous occupancy  of  his  holding  by  a tenant  on 
payment  of  a fair  rent  with  power  of  free  sale  ? — No  ; 
that  is  not  my  definition  of  tenant-right. 

5862.  You  say  that  is  not  the  definition? — That 
is  not  my  definition. 

5863.  Would  you  tell  me  your  definition? — The 
word  I would  take  exception  to  in  that  definition 
would  be  the  right  of  continuous  occupation.  I 
think  that  right  has  never'  either  been  claimed  by 
the  tenant,  or  acknowledged  by  the  landlord. 

5864.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  has  it  not  been  admitted  as 
a fact  ? — I would  put  it  exactly  in  the  reverse  way. 
I think  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  his  interest  in  his  farm  if  removed  by  his 
landlord  or  ejected,  has  been  acknowledged. 

5865.  Chairman. — But  is  not  that  a right  which 
lias  been  introduced  by  the  Land  Act  ? — As  I under- 
stand the  Land  Act,  it  has  merely  rendered  legal  the 
customs  that  were  formerly  observed  and  permitted  by 
the  landlords  freely. 

5866.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  had  no  claim  before  though 
if  he  was  evicted,  he  had  no  legal  claim? — He  had  no 
legal  claim. 

5867.  It  legalised  that  which  existed  before  ? — Ac- 
cording to  my  experience  of  the  dealings  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a 
tenant  being  turned  out  of  his  farm  and  getting  no- 
thing. In  fact,  even  if’  he  were  ejected  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  I have  known  instances  where  he  was 
allowed  to  sell  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

5868.  Have  you  known  cases  of  their  being  evicted 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I never  knew  a case 
in  my  life. 

5869.  That  exactly  accounts  for  the  fact  of  con- 
tinuous occupancy? — Continuous  occupation  would 
deprive  the  landlord  of  the  right  of  ever  resuming  his 
land. 

5870.  Oh,  no? — As  long  as  he  got  his  rent. 

5S7 1 . I don’t  think  that  is  the  meaning  put  on  it  ? — 
It  is  by  the  tenant-right  party. 

5872.  Chairman. — I think  their  qieaning  is  con- 
tinuous occupation  provided  the  tenant  pays  his  rent 
and  in  any  other  case  of  eviction  he  is  to  be  paid  the 
full  tenant-right  price,  that  is,  the  utmost  he  can  get 
by  auction  ? — The  right  of  sale  by  auction  is  not  per- 
mitted upon  all  estates,  it  is  only  on  a few.  There 
are  other  modes  of  fixing  the  value  of  tenant-right 
than  by  auction  and  other  modes  that  are  considered 
much  more  satisfactory  by  the  landlords  certainly, 
and  in  some  cases  considered  quite  as  satisfactory  by 
the  tenant,  those  are  by  arbitration. 

5873.  What  I proposed  was  the  outside  view  that 
had  been  put  before  us  of  the  Ulster  tenant  custom- 
in  its  purity,  and  then  it  is  represented  that  there  are 


very  general  restrictions  which  are  called  office  rales. 
I don’t  know  whether  - you  think  that  is  a fan  repre- 
sentation of  the  custom  ?- — I think  a fail-  representa- 
tion of  the  tenant-right  as  it  exists  in  our  district  of 
the  country,  would  be  that  as  long  as  the  landlord  is 
paid  his  rent,  such  rent  as  he  considers  reasonable  ancl 
fair,  and  that  rent,  mind  yon,  is  a changing  figure  (it 
is  the  custom  on  most  estates  that  after  a period  of 
years,  say  thirty  years  or  twenty-one  years,  I never 
knew  an  instance  of  revaluation  at  a shorter  period 
than  twenty-one  years),  and  upon  a fair  rent  being  paid, 
revalued  at  certain  intervals  that  the  tenant  is  not 
disturbed  unless  the  land  is  wanted  by  his  landlord  for 
some  purpose,  such  as  building,  a town  may  arise  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  ground  be  wantecl  for 
townparks  at  a higher  rent ; then  it  is  conceded  the 
tenant  should  give-  up  the  land  and  be  paid  for  his 
tenant-right. 

5874.  I think  that  is  very  much  understood  by  all 
those  who  have  been  here,  those  are  the  modifications 
of  the  tenant-right  of  which  some  of  them  complain  1 
— I am  quite  aware  that  the  claim  of  the  tenant-right 
party  consists  of  unbroken  and  continuous  occupation, 
with  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  except  to. 
demand  his  rent. 

5875.  Mr.  Shaw. — We  have  had  an  immense 
number  of  tenant  farmers,  and  they  have  not  gone 
that  length  at  all? — Then  they- have  modified  their 
views  considerably  by  the  test  of  being  put  under  an 
examination. 

587  6.  Chairman. — They  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  landlord  to  give  a notice  to  quit  % — That  is  by  law. 

5877.  And  that  then  they  ought  to  be  entitled  not 
to  a mere  compensation,  such  as  they  can  get  in  a court 
by  proving  improvements,  if  they  have  any  to  prove, 
but  also  for  the  highest  price  they  can  get  at  a sale  of 
their  holding? — Under  the  Land  Bill  as  it  stands  at 
present  in  the  case  of  a dispute  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  landlord  ejecting  and  wishing  to 
resume  ppssession,  evidence  is  received  by  the  court  as 
to  the  selling  value  of  the  tenant-right,  both  on  the 
landlord’s  and  tenant’s  side,  and  the  court-  draws  what 
they  consider  a fail-  line,  and  gives  that  value,  not  the 
value  of  the  improvements.  Where  tenant-right  is 
acknowledged  the  improvements  don’t  enter  into  the 
question  at  all.  If  tenant-right  is  thrown  aside,  and 
the  tenant  proceeds  for  his  improvements,  then  that 
value  is  gone  into,  not  otherwise. 

5S78.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  where  a landlord  ejects  a 
tenant,  don’t  you  think  he  has  a fair  right  to  the 
tenant-right  and  improvements  ? — I do  not. 

5879.  The  landlord  is  putting  him  out  for  his  own 
reasons,  and  the  tenant  is  inconvenienced? — That 
would  be  paying  him  twice  for  the  same  thing.  There 
is  a great  fallacy  with  regard  to  tenant-right — I am 
old  enough  to  remember  that  tenant-right  meant, 
nothing  but  the  outlay  of  the  tenant  upon  the  soil  m 
building,  fencing,  draining,  &c. 

5880.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — Thirty-five  years 

5881.  -In  your  district  P—  Yes.  That  has  been  en- 
larged into  the  market  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest) 
the  tenants  being  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  of  course, 
they  put  a value  on  these  improvements,  such  as  they 
would  get  for  them,  that  another  man  would  girt  ; 
that  involves  another  element  which  also  has  a imuxe 
value,  that  is  the  right  of  occupation,  the  facility  o 
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entering  into  a place  to  make  a livelihood ; that  sells 
for  a figure  -which  the  tenant  now  pockets,  and  which 
formerly  he  never  claimed. 

5882.  It  makes  the  landlord’s  rent  perfectly  safe  ? 
_I  am  of  opinion  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  landlord. 
Tlie  higher  value  the  tenant-right  rises  to  the  better 
for  the  landlords,  except  in  one  particular  case,  and 
it  is  this  where  the  tenant  is  induced  by  competition 
to  give  far  more  than  the  value  of  the  tenant-right, 
ancf  impoverishes  himself  by  doing  so,  the  landlord 
'„e,s  an  impoverished  tenant,  instead  of  a man  who 
has  capital  and  ability  to  work  the  farm. 

5883.  Chairman.  — Then  you  think  the  landlord 
ought  to  have  a choice  of  the  tenant  who  should 
purchase?— He  always  has  it. 

1 5884.  Mr.  Shaw. — A veto? — More  than  a veto. 

5885.  Chairman. — In  general  that  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a power  of  veto  for  any  reasonable  objection? 
—The  landlord  has  exercised,  and  has  now,  and  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  a veto  without  giving  any 
reason,  because  there  are  many  reasons  that  would 
be  perfectly  valid  to  his  mind,  and  the  mind  of  any 
sensible  man  in  the  management  of  his  estate  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  publicly. 

5886.  Might  not  that  be  met  by  the  landlord  as  on 
some  estates,  having  a right  of  pre-emption  at  the 
usual  selling  rates  ? — That  involves  the  landlord  being 
a man  of  cash,  able  to  buy,  I don’t  think  the  onus 
should  be  thrown  upon  him. 

5886a.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Suppose  he  has  another  tenant 
ready  of  his  own  selection  ? — Practically  that  evil  does 
not  arise,  if  one  tenant  is  objected  to,  the  competition 
is  so  great,  there  are  plenty  ready  to  take  it. 

5887.  It  is  not  a thing  that  occurs  in  practical  life  ? 
—I  don’t  think  it  is. 

5888.  And  the  fact  of  the  tenant  giving  an  exorbi- 
tant price  I suppose  is  rare  ? — No,  very  common. 

5889.  What  is  the  result  then? — If  he  is  a man  of 
industry  and  energy,  and  the  times  are  good,  he  over- 
rides all  difficulties  and  pays  his  debts,  and  in  case  the 
times  are  adverse  to  him,  he  is  sold  out  again. 

5890.  And  some  better  man  comes  in  ? — Yes.  . 

5891.  It  does  not  hxirt  the  landlord? — Well  I don’t 
think  it  does,  but  still  the  landlord  does  not  like  to 
see  a man  coming  in  who  will  not  work  the  place. 

5892.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  fn  the  interest  of 
either  tenant  or  landlord  the  holding  being  put  up  to 
public  auction  is  a good  system  ? — The  only  objection 
in  my  mind  to  a public  auction  is  the  great  difficulty 
that  it  throws  in  the  way  of  the  landlord  objecting  to 
the  highest  bidder.  It  is  a vex-y  invidious  thing  for 
the  landlord  to  come  forward  after  a place  has  been 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder  and  say  “ I will 
not  have  you.”  The  only  other  objection  I have 
heard  to  a public  auction  is  that  it  raises  the  price 
injuriously  on  the  bidder ; I don’t  think  it  does.  I 
have  known  instances  of  arbitration  and  private  sales 
reaching  as  high  a pi-ice  as  any  auction. 

5893.  You  cannot  limit  that  ? — No,  and  if  you  do 
limit  it,  practically  the  higher  sum  passes  behind 
backs. 

5894.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  tenants  ruined 
by  the  overprice  they  gave  for  the  tenant-right?— I 
think  I could  if  I had  time  to  remember.  I can  give 
you  several  instances  of  men  who  have  overbought 
themselves  and  been  obliged  to  sell  out  again. 

5895.  You  might  perhaps  put  it  down  and  send  it 
to  the  secretary  ? — I will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

5896.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  would  be  very  hax-d  to  say 
what  was  the  cause  of  their  breaking  down  ? — Yes, 

ere  is  the  difficulty.  I can  give  you  instances  of 
men  who  had  bought  and  then  sold  out  in  two  or 
‘^years,  and  it  was  my  opinion  they  had  overpaid. 

897.  Chairman. — On  your  own'  property  tenant- 
1]ght  exists  I suppose  ? — Yes  always,  as  my  father 
pure  lasecl  a portion  of  Lord  Mountcashell’s  estate  in 
• , ’’  011  bhat  estate  very  large  and  liberal  tenant- 
g was  always  allowed,  and  he  carried  out  on  his 
pm  ion  the  same  practice  and  it  has  been  done  by  me 


5S98.  You  say  “ large  and  liberal,”  we  did  not 
quite  take  it  as  the  same  understanding  of  tenant- 
right.  as  has  been  given  by  other  witnesses  ? — By  large 
and  liberal  I mean  that  the  price  paid  was  unrestricted, 
that  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  office 
or  of  the  owner  to  a sale  at  any  time,  and  in  fact  no 
inquiry  into  the  transaction  except  as  to  the  character 
of  the  incoming  party. 

5899.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  the  rents  been  raised 
within  your  time  on  the  property  ? — Yes  in  1874. 

5900.  A general  advance  ? — The  property  was  leased 
in  1844  or  1845,  1 am  not  sure  which,  for  thirty 
years. 

5901.  Before  you  purchased? — Before  we  purchased, 
about  half  of  it,  the  other  half  was  at  will.  The  rents 
were  the  same  on  the  two  halves,  and  in  1874  it  was 
all  revalued  and  relet. 

5902.  The  leases  had  fallen  in  in  the  meantime? — 
The  thirty  yeai-s  leases  fell  in  in  November,  1874. 

5903.  Chairman. — Then  on  the  revaluation  or  in 
the  rents  you  fixed  after  the  revaluation  did  you  take 
into  account  the  tenant’s  improvements? — The  tenant’s 
impx-ovements  as  a rule,  in  fact  as  an  instruction  to 
any  valuator  I have  ever  known,  the  instruction  by 
the  landlord  is,  not  to  put  any  price  on  the  tenant’s 
improvements. 

5904.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Can  you  state  what  the  advance 
was? — Yes,  the  advance  was  about  16  or  17  per  cent. 

5905.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  value? — By  a 
valuator. 

5906.  You  appointed  a valuator? — I appointed  a 
valuator. 

5907.  The  tenant  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  except 
to  accept  or  l-eject  ? — Yes. 

5908.  Did  they  all  accept  without  a complaint? — 
Yes,  perhaps  I should  not  say  all,  one  or  two  objected, 
those  two  men  were  advanced  politicians  on  the 
tenant-i-ight  question  and  largish  holders,  independent 
men  in  fact. 

5909.  Chairman.  — Then  they  obj  ec  ted  to  any  advance  ? 
— They  would  have  objected  to.  any  advance. 

5910.  You  say  the  only  inquix-y  is  as  to  the 
character  of  the  purchaser,  that  includes  solvency  ? — 
Solvency. 

5911.  Do  you  consider  a man  solvent  who  borrows 
money  to  buy  the  holding  ? — Not  if  he  borrowed  the 
whole,  a man  who  paid  two  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  bori'owed  20  per  cent.  I would  consider  very 
solvent. 

5912.  Would  you  expect  him  to  have  capital  to 
stock  his  farm  afterwards  ? — As  a rale  the  purchaser 
comes  from  a smaller  farm,  and  brings  his  stock  with 
him. 

5913.  That  repx-esents  capital? — That  represents 
capital. 

5914.  Mr. -Shaw. — And  he  can  manage  to  stock  his 
farm  that  way?— Yes,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  well  for 
you  to  understand  that  in  our  district  the  farms  ax-e 
small,  and  the  farmer  reqxxires  less  capital  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acreage,  because  the  labour  is  all  supplied 
by  himself. 

5915.  And  it  is  tillage  land  ? — Tillage  land. 

5916.  What  ax-e  the  sizes  of  the  farms? — On  my 
estate  of  1,700  or  1,800  acres  thex-e  are  ninety  tenants, 
so  that  the  farms  cannot  be  large. 

5917.  Chairman.  — Have  they  other  means  of 
making  money  ? — Some  of  them  have  linen  weaving, 
but,  as  a rule,  I think  those  who  don’t  follow  the 
weaving  are  better  off. 

5918.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  weave  in  their  own  houses  ? 
— Yes.  Suppose  a man  with  eight  or  ten  acres  would 
have  two  or  three  sons  perhaps,  and  two  or  thx-ee 
daughters,  they  may  have  two  or  three  looms  at  work 
in  the  house,  and  cultivate  the  land  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries,  food,  and  milk  and  butter. 

5919.  And  work  at  odd  times  on  the  land,  and  odd. 
times  at  the  looms  ? — Yes,  and  as  a rule,  those  farms 
are  badly  cultivated,  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
loom. 

5920.  How  do  they  live  on  fifteen  acres,  if  they 
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haven’t  the  loom  ? — There  was  a tenant  of  mine,  who 
had  nine  Irish  acres,  about  fifteen  statute.  The  man 
died,  leaving  three  daughters  and  one  son.  He 
left  the  son  the  farm  with  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  gave  each  of  liis  daughters  £100,  and  that 
was  all  made  off  the  land. 

5921.  Chairman. — An  industrious  man  who  had 
capital  enough? — An  industrious  man.  The  only  outside 
thing  he  had  was  that  on  his  farm  there  was  a quarry 
that  he  sold  stones  out  of. 

5922.  Not  a road  contractor  1 — No,  he  was  not. 

5923.  What  do  you  consider  the  general  causes  that 
influence  the  selling  price  of  holdings  in  the  country  ? 
— I think  the  purchasers,  as  a rule,  are  pretty  shrewd, 
they  look  into  that.  The  first  is  the  rent,  if  it  is 
moderate,  the  character  of  the  landlord,  if  he' is  likely 
to  continue  that  moderate  rent,  and  the  condition  of 
the  land,  buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  state  of  the  farm 
generally. 

592-1.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a feeling  of  inse- 
curity even  on  properties  where  there  is  a landlord 
with  whom  they  are  quite  satisfied  and  confident,  but 
from  not  knowing  into  whose  hands  it  may  afterwards 
come  ? — I think,  as  a matter  of  practical  experience, 
there  is  no  feeling  of  insecurity  at  all,  unless  where  it 
is  raised  by  political  agitators. 

5925.  Nothing  that  deters  them  from  making 
improvements, , for  fear  their  improvements,  as  they 
say,  should  be  eaten  up  by  an  increase  of  rent? — No. 
I think  in  good  times  the  improvements  go  on  as  long 
as  they  are  able  to  carry  them  out. 

5926.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  natural  to  think  if  the 
power  is  there  it  may  have  an  effect  on  some  people, 
the  landlord  has  the  power  ? — One  can  only  judge  from 
what  one  sees.  I have  never  seen  anything  to  make 
me  think  the  tenants  are  influenced  by  a fear  of  the 
rents  being  -raised.  There  are,  perhaps,  instances  of 
small  estates  where  the  confidence  would  not  be  as 
great  as  among  the  larger  men,  but  if  you  take  the 
large  estates,  take  the  county  generally,  there  is  no 
rising  of  rents. 

5927.  On  the  falling-in  of  a lease  is  there  not? — 
Always  on  the  revaluation. 

5928.  And  change  of  tenancy  on  a large  holding? — 
Where  there  is  a revaluation  on  the  change  of  tenancy, 
that  is  the  only  time  there  is  a revaluation. 

5929.  Chairman. — It  has  been  represented  that 
that  is  an  unfavourable  time  to  make  the  change,  and 
that  a periodical  revaluation  would  be  preferred  by 
the  tenant  ? — You  will  see  at  once  what  a boon  it  is 
to  the  resident  tenants  who  remain  on  the  estate  if 
their  rents  are  never  to  be  changed.  The  estate  next 
to  me,  Lord  Waveney’s — there  are  instances  there  of 
people  who  have  held  for  centuries,  and  are  only 
charged  1 Os.  an  acre,  while  their  neighbours  are  paying 
the  present  value.  The  one  tenant  has  remained  on, 
and  his  neighbours  have  changed  frequently. 

5930.  We  understood  under  the  head  of  change  of 
tenancy  was  included  the  succession  of  a son  to  a 
father  ? — I think  not. 

5931.  That  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  ? — I never  knew  an  instance  of 
that. 

5932.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  unfair  andim- 
proper  system  ? — I think  a much  fairer  system,  in  a 
businesslike  point  of  view,  is  a revaluation  every 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

5933.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Over  the  whole  property  ? — Yes, 
because  these  inequalities  raise  discontent. 

5934.  Chairman. — Giving  full  consideration  to  the 
tenants’  improvements  ? — I never  knew  an  instance,  in 
my  experience,  where  a value  was  put  on  the  tenants’ 
improvements. 

5935.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  it  was  raised  so  that  he 
can  get  nothing  for  his  tenant-right  or  free-will  lately  ? 
. — I don’t  believe  such  an  instance  exists. 

5936.  Do  you  suggest  any  alterations  in  or  amend- 
ments of  the  existing  law  as  it  affects  holdings  under 
the  Ulster  custom  ? — There  is  just  the  one  point  that 
has  been  largely  discussed  in  our  county,  and,  as  far 


as  I know  the  landlords’  opinion,  there  is  every  wi5], 
it  should  be  conceded,  and  that  is,  that  a tenant  at  the 
falling-in  of  the  lease  should  have  protection.  That  is 
that  a landlord  should  not  have  the  power  at  the  end 
of  a lease  of  turning  him  out  and  giving  him  nothin® 
that  is,  on  an  estate  where  tenant-right  exists.  Tor 
instance,  under  those  very  ’74  leases  of  Lord  Mount, 
casliell,  those  tenants  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  tenant- 
right.  They  took  the  leases  in.  1844,  and  such  leases 
are  looked  upon  by  the  tenants,  no  matter  what  clauses 
are  put  into  them — they  are  looked  upon  by  the 
tenants  simply  as  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  that  the  rent  would  not  be  raised  for  thirty 
years.  In  those  leases,  which  were  evidently  drawn 
from  some  English  model,  were  all  the  usual  covenants 
of  giving  up  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  term  with  all 
the  improvements  and  buildings  in  good  and  tenantable 
order.  That  understanding  is  not  taken  out  of  them 
by  the  tenants  at  ail,  and  I would  look  upon  it  as  sim- 
ple confiscation  to  turn  them  out  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  and  resume  possession. 

5937.  Or  to  raise  the  rent  unduly? — I think  it 
should  be  raised  to  the  same  as  the  general  prices 
around. 

5938.  Chairman. — And  there  ought  to  be  no  right 
in  the  lease  to  bar  the  tenant-right  ? — I think  there 
should  not. 

5939.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the-  good  landlords,  as  a 
general  rule  in  Ulster,  don’t  object  to  that  ? — I never 
knew  an  instance,  except  one,  where  the  landlord  at 
the  fall  of  the  lease  interfered  with  the  tenant’s  en- 
joyment of  the  farm. 

5940.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  are  there  persons 
in  this  part  of  the  country  that  correspond  with  what 
in  the  south  are  known  as  “ land-sharks  ”? — I think  it 
is  a genus  almost  entirely  unknown  here. 

5941.  Since  the  Land  Act  has  there  been  any  dif- 
ference in  the  custom  of  landlords  towards  making  the 
improvements  or  allowing  towards  improvements  on 
the  holdings  ? — I think  the  result  of  the  Laud  Act  has 
been  materially  to  check  landlord’s  liberality  towards 
improvements. 

5942.  They  are  afraid  of  their  improvements  sinking 
into  the  tenants’  improvements? — Naturally  they 
would,  you  know.  You  will  easily  understand,  in 
former  times  a landlord  was  in  perfect  accord  with  his 
tenants,  he  considered  that  his  interest  and  the 
tenant’s . interest  was  identical  in  the  improvement  ol 
the  land,  and  he  knew  that  after  the  lapse  of  a num- 
ber of  years  ho  could,  in  fact,  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  improvement  by  an  increased  value;  now  any 
increased  rent  is  got  under  great  difficulties  and  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  law. 

5943.  The  presumption  in  the  Land  Act  is  against 
the  landlord  ? — It  is  against  the  landlord. 

594-4.  But  still  there  is  a power  of  registration L- 
"Well  that  is  troublesome. 

5945.  Without  even  going  to  the  court  fr.r  regis- 
tration, cannot  it  be  clone  by  an  office  registry  wilt  the 
tenant’s  knowledge  ol  what  is  entered? — 1 suppose u 
can,  but  certainly  the  result  is  that  the  landlords,  are 
most  unwilling  now  to  co-operate  in  improvements. 

5946.  The  insecurity  begins  to  be  felt  by  the  land- 
lords instead  of  the  tenants  ? — Exactly.  I think  all 
the  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  with  regard  to 
landlords’  rights,  and  the  way  in  which  they  exercise 
their  rights  on  their  own  property,  by  the  public  prints 
and  agitators,  has  itself  had  a great  tendency  to  check 
their  interference. 

5947.  In  the  new  leases  given  at  present,  is  the 
tenant-right  acknowledged  to  the  tenant  at  the  drop- 
ping of  the  lease  ? — I can  only  answer  for  myself,  hj 
granting  new  leases  which  was  done  in  1874, 1 inserted 
a clause  guaranteeing  to  the  tenant  his  tenant-right 
as  it  then  existed. 

5948.  Do  you  think  generally  the  tenants  won 

expect  that  covenant? — My  tenants  would  not  have 
taken  the  lease  without  it.  , 

5949.  Mr.  Shaw. — Thirty-one  years  lease  I suppose . 
— Thirty-one  years  lease. 
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5950.  Chairman. — As  a general  rule  tenants  prefer 
now  tlieir  holding  under  tenant-right  to  a lease  ? — I 
think  they  do.  There  is  an  idea  among  the  tenants 
that  a thirty-one  years  lease  bars  the  tenant-right,  and 
at  its  end  that  a landlord  has  a right  to  resume  pos- 
session, that  explains  the  unwillingness  to  take  a lease. 

I think  they  are  very  willing  to  take  leases  when  there 
is  a clause  put  in. 

5951.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  it  destroys  their  tenant- 
Tjoht  ? — In  fact  they  look  upon  it  as  a thirty-one  years 
assurance  of  no  rise  of  rent. 

5952.  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rents 
generally  through  your  part  of  the  country  ? — I think 
they  are  very  moderate. 

5953.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  average  acreage 
rental  in  your  district  ? — The  average  acreage  rental 
on  my  own  property  is  under  £1. 

5954.  The  English  acre  I suppose? — The  English 
acre. 

5955.  You  are  not  far  from  the  town  ? — A mile  and 
a half. 

5956.  Is  Ballymena  a good  town? — Ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  a good  flourishing  town.  I am  speaking 
entirely  of  agricultural  land. 

5957.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  cases  of  middle- 
men and  tenants  who  hold  under  them  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I don’t  think  there  are  very  many,  but 
there  are  some,  the  under-tenants  are  in  a wretched 
condition. 

5958.  What  rent  do  the  under-tenants  generally 
pay  in  such  cases,  in  comparison  with  the  rent  paid 
by  the  head-tenant  ? — At  least  double,  in  some  cases 
treble. 

5959.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  ordinary  rent  in  the  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  there  is  no  greater  tyrant  than  the  tenant- 
farmer  when  he  becomes  a landlord  himself. 

5960.  These  are  old  holdings  I suppose,  they  are  not 
a recent  creation,  these  middlemen  ? — No,  there  is  one 
case  where  a whole  townland  is  held  in  that  way  at  a 
small  head-rent,  the  tenants  are  very  poor,  the  holdings 
very  small,  and  the  rents  very  high. 

5961.  Chairman. — What  is  the  custom  with  respect 
to  labourers  ? — The  labour  in  my  district,  immediately 
about  me,  is  principally  supplied  by  a weaving  popula- 
tion, who  both  weave  and  labour,  and  they  hold 
cottiers’  houses  under  the  farmers,  for  which  they  pay 
Is.  or  2s.  a week  with  a right  to  plant  a few  ridges  of 
potatoes. 

5962.  Then  some  of  their  families  work  in  the  linen 
trade? — Some  of  their  families  weave,  and  the  able- 
bodied  men  supply  the  agricultural  labour  of  the 
district. 

5963.  Does  it  work  satisfactorily  ? — Except  for  the 
wretchedness  of  the  hovels  they  live  in,  and  bad 
sanitary  arrangements  of  every  sort,  I think  it  does. 
I think  they  are  better  off  than  purely  agricultural 
labourers  would  be. 

5964.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a thickly  populated  district, 
I suppose,  owing  to  the  linen  trade? — Yes. 

5965.  Chairman. — A farmer  naturally  wants  the 
man  to  be  a constant  labourer.  In  case  of  the  illness  or 
the  death  of  the  chief  working  man,  is  it  the  custom 
to  put  them  out  ? — Yes. 

5966.  Then  in  your  district  there  must  be  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a place  to  live  in,  and  earn  what 
they  can  by  weaving  l— -In  those  cases,  where  instances 
of  that  kind  would  occur,  they  are  driven  into  the 
town. 

5967.  That  is  a difficulty,  as  regards  the  labourers 
being  actually  under  the  farmers ; it  is  a difficult  thing 
to  know  how  to  avoid  it? — I don’t  see  how  you  can  avoid 
it,  certainly  not  in  that  district,  without  a complete 
revolution.  The  farms  are  small  and  the  labour  is 
principally  supplied  by  the  farmer’s  own  family,  then 
he  lets  one  or  two  cottages  on  his  land  to  this  weaving 
population,  who  are  bound  to  supply  one  or  two  days’ 
labour  in  spring  and  harvest. 

5968.  That  is  to  cut  down  the  price  of  labour  at 
busy  times?— Yes. 


5969.  Then  they  don’t  engage  them  for  the  whole  Sept. 23,  isso. 

year? — No.  JolmYounv 

5970.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  system  if  Csq.,  ».i_ 
such  holdings  were  only  allowed  where  the  farmer 

puts  the  labourer  in  as  his  labourer,  and  gives  him  a 
garden  ? — In  some  cases  the  agent  interferes,  and  will 
not  allow  more  than  so  many  cabins  on  the  land,  and 
regulates  the  labour  in  that  way. 

5971.  Is  there  no  rule  against  subletting  for 
cottages  ? — On  many  estates  there  is,  but  I think  as  a 
rule  in  the  country  they  are  not  interfered  with. 

The  cottages  are  mere  hovels,  in  which  the  weaving 
population  live.  The  farmer  takes  the  rent  from 
them  in  work,  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  they  must  support  themselves  as  best  they 
can. 

5972.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  is  near  Ballymena  I sup- 
pose?— Yes. 

5973.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  cases  that  you 
know  of,  of  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  by  tenants 
from  the  Church  or  the  Board  of  W orks  ? — Personally, 

I am  not  acquainted  with  a single  one,  in  fact  I don’t 
think  the  people  about  ns  want  to  buy.  In  the  case 
of  AhoghiU  glebe,  a very  large  one,  250  acres,  some 
of  the  tenants  were  able  to  buy,  others  were  not.  I 
suppose  it  could  have  been  financed  by  them,  but 
they  went  in  a body  to  Shane’s  Castle  and  memorialed 
Lord  O’Neill  to  buy  the  townland,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  they  would  be  much  better  off'  under  a 
good  landlord  like  him,  than  as  owners  of  their  own 
farms. 

5974.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  buy  ? — No. 

5975.  And  who  bought  ? — It  was  bought  by  some- 
one, I can’t  tell  you. 

5976.  They  were  small  tenants? — Yes,  tenants  of 
ten  or  twelve  acres. 

5977.  Then  you  are  fully  in  favour  of  tenant-right, 

I suppose,  as  it  exists  in  the  north  ? — I am  entirely  in 
favour  of  tenant-right  with  what. I consider  the  proper 
restrictions,  and  those  restrictions  I confine  to  an 
absolute  right  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  select  his 
own  tenant,  and  an  absolute  right  to  resume  possession 
of  his  own  property  when  it  suits  his  purpose  on  pay- 
ing a fair  compensation  to  the  tenant. 

5978.  You  would  give  him  his  lights  without  injur- 
ing the  rights  of  the  tenant  ? — I would. 

5979.  How  would  you  ascertain  that,  would  you 
leave  it  to  arbitration,  because  we  ai’e  assuming  a case 
where  the  landloixl  is  acting? — I think  arbitration 
would  be  a very  fair  way.  I have  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience personally  in  taking  up  land  from  tenants, 
and  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
price  between  ourselves. 

5980.  And  you  think  in  fixing  even  rents,  there 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  between  landloixl  and 
tenant  ? — I don’t  think  there  would  be. 

5981.  There  is  not  at  present  on  good  estates?— 

None. 

5982.  In  case  there  was  any  difference,  arbitration 
would  be  a fair  way  of  settling  it  ?— I don’t  think  it 
would.  Arbitration  means  the  tenant  appointing  an 
arbitrator ; that  arbitrator  would  undoubtedly  be  from 
the  tenant’s  class,  and  the  feeling  that  exists  in  Ireland 
at  present  is  so  strong  against  rents,  and  any  movement 
of  rents  over  than  at  present  exist,  that  it  would  intro- 
duce a difficulty  that  could  not  be  got  over. 

5983.  The  landlord  would  appoint  a man  of  his  own 
that  he  had  confidence  in  ? — Yes. 

5984.  And  we  might  have  such  a system  as  that  a 
Government  office  should  appoint  an  umpire — a skilled 
man  ? — I don’t  think  the  landlord  should  be  interfered 
with  at  all  in  the  fixing  of  his  rent.  I think  the  land- 
lord has  a right  to  fix  the  price  that  is  to  be  put  upon 
what  he  has  got  to  give.  If  the  tenant  cannot  agree  to 
pay  the  rent  the  landlord  puts  upon  it,  then  I think  he 
is  entitled  to  be  paid  a fair  amount  for  his  interest  in  the 
farm,  and  that  amount  I would  have  no  objection  to 
have  fixed  by  arbitration. 

5985.  But  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 

9 E 
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the  landlord,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  such  a system 
as  that ; it  would  look  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  act 
fairly  towards  the  tenant? — I don’t  think  it  would. 
It  would  produce  a quarreling  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  would  be  endless. 

5986.  It  would  only  come  up  on  rare  occasions, 
because,  as  a rule,  landlords  are  hot  looking  for  an 
increase  of  rent  ? — Landlords  are  not,  as  a rale,  but  I 
think  the  tenants  would  be  taught,  and  are  taught, 
that  the  landlords  are  looking  for  more  than  the 
value. 

5987.  But  there  may  be  cases  where  the  lands  are 
very  highly  rented,  and  the  tenant  has  laid  out  a good 
deal  of  money  and  cannot  make  a living  out  of  it, 
don’t  you  think  the  tenant  there  has  a right  to  have 
the  rent  adjusted? — I think  not,  he  should  get  his 
tenant-right. 

5988.  He  would  have  no  tenant-right  in  that  case? 
— Oh,  yes ; suppose  the  rent  to  be  unduly  high,  a man 
knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  would 
fix  the  value  of  his  tenant-right  irrespective  of  that 
high  rent. 

5989.  But  the  rent  is  on  the  farm  ? — It  was  not  on 
it  until  the  dispute  occurred. 

5990.  But  in  the  case  of  his  selling  out  to  another 
person? — There  is  no  difficulty  in  a court  settling  the 
tenant-right. 

5991.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  leave  it  to 
some  tribunal  for  a tenant  who  is  staying  in  his  land  ? 
— I don’t  think  the  landlord  should  be  subjected  to 
the  regulation  of  a court  as  to  the  price  he  should  take 
for  his  own  land.  I think  if  there  is  a dispute  about 
land,  he  does  all  that  is  required  of  him  if  he  pays  a 
tenant  the  value  of  his  tenant-right. 

5992.  And  let  him  go  out? — Yes. 

59Q3.  Do  you  think  any  money  he  could  get  in  that 
way  would  compensate  a tenant  for  the  loss  of  his 
home  7 — But  what  right  has  he  to  stay  there  if  he  will 
not  pay  the  landlord’s  rent. 

5994.  But  the  rent  may  be  unreasonable,  there  are 
unreasonable  landlords  ? — I think  the  fact  of  having 
to  pay  for  the  tenant-right  would  bring  him  to  his 
reason. 

5995.  There  may  be  landsliarks  waiting  to  take  up 
the  land  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  landsharks. 

5996.  Well,  another  tenant? — If  there  is  another 
tenant  willing  to  take  it  at  the  rent  the  landlord  offers 
why  should  he  not  get  it. 

5997.  And  turn  the  tenant  out  who  has  made  it 
what  it  is  ? — On  paying  him  for  his  improve- 
ments. 

5998.  But  the  new  tenant  pays  for  that,  the  dis- 
possessed tenant’s  loss  is  not  covered  by  it? — It  may 
be  contended  that  if  a man  gets  full  price  for  his 
tenant-right,  which  is  the  only  marketable  article  he 
has,  what  right  has  he  to  complain. 

5999.  Do  you  think  it  wise  for  landlords  to  stand 
on  their  legal  rights? — Oh,  that  is  another  question. 
I don’t  see  any  half  way  between  what  your  question 
drives  at  and  fixity  of  tenure. 

6000.  But  your  Ulster  custom  is  half  way  to- 
wards fixity  of  tenure.  It  is  contended  now  that 
it  is  being  eaten  up  by  the  landlords  raising  rents  ? — 
In  my  own  district  I would  give  that  a most  emphatic 
denial. 

6001.  Still,  if  it  occurs  in  Armagh  and  Tyrone,  it  is 
wonderful  in  these  days  how  that  kind  of  thing 
spreads  among  a people,  and  causes  dissatisfaction? — 
I don’t  see  any  half  way  between  the  principle  you  are 
laying  down  and  fixity  of  tenure  upon  Government 
valuation,  and  that  I think  would  be  taking  from  the 
landlord  his  rights  altogether. 

6002.  His  rights  of  raising  rent  unreasonably  ? — I 
think  he  has  a right  to  raise  his  rent  four  times  the 
value  if  he  can  get  it,  if  he  pays  the  existing  tenant  the 
value  of  his  tenant-right.  I will  put  a case  to  you. 
Supposing  a landlord  finds  his  land  holds  an  accidental 
value  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  a town,  or  a mill 
is  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  sees  he  can  let 


what  is  let  at  £1  an  acre  for  £4  or  £5  an  acre  for 
building  cottages. 

6003.  That  is  an  exception,  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
cepted?— Somebody  may  build  a house  within  a short 
distance  of  him,  and  may  want  land  for  his  accomm0. 
dation,  the  landlord  finds  he  can  get  £4  or  £5  ail 
acre  for  what  he  is  only  getting  £1  for,  and  that  £20 
an  acre  will  pay  the  tenant  the  full  value  of  his 
tenant-right,  why  should  he  not  have  power  to  give  the 
tenant  .£20  an  acre  and  let  him  go  ? Anything  else 
would  be  confiscation  of  his  rights.  I go  as  far  as 
any  one  in  compensating  the  tenant,  but  I don’t  think 
that  should  be  done  at  the  landlord’s  expense. 

6004.  But  don’t  you  think  there  should  be  some 
tribunal  to  decide  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
landlords’  claim  to  resume  the  land? — That  is  to 
say,  you  want  me  to  say  that  there  should  be  a court 
to  decide  how  far  the  landlord  is  to  exercise  his  own 
rights. 

6005.  Don’t  you  think  his  rights  are  all  conditional 
and  bounded  by  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community  ? — That  is  a general  principle,  you  know. 
I don’t  think  his  exercising  his  rights  in  the  way 
indicated  by  me  would  be  an  interference  with  the 
public  good  at  all. 

6006.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  if  he  had  some 
third  party  that  would  come  and  say  whether  that  was 
right  or  not  if  called  upon  ? — I think  the  obligation 
upon  him  of  paying  full  tenant-right  price  is  a 
sufficient  check  upon  him  from  exercising  his  powers 
capriciously. 

6007.  Landlords  are  not  -wiser  than  other  men,  and 
may  do  an  unjust  thing,  and  don’t  you  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  on  the  whole,  as  a class,  as 
well  as  for  the  community,  if  there  was  some  indepen- 
dent tribunal? — I do  not.  I think  the  obligation 
of  paying  the  full  tenant-right  is  a sufficient  check 
upon  any  capricious  action  of  the  landlord,  and  a 
thorough  protection  to  the  tenant. 

6008.  You  think  the  landlord  has  a right  to  any 
rent  he  can  get  out  of  the  land,  paying  the  existing 
tenant  the  tenant-right? — I think  so. 

6009.  Chairman. — Though  he  made  all  the  im- 
provements?— The  tenant-right  includes  improvements. 
The  tenant-right  is  the  market  value  of  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  the  place,  which  includes,  of  course,  all  his 
improvements.  The  landlord  having  paid  that,  or 
expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  that,  in  my  mind 
is  entitled  to  everything  else  that  is  there. 

6010.  If  you  were  in  a part  of  the  country  where 
there  is  nothing  like  these  manufactories  going  on, 
what  resort  would  there  be  for  a tenant  evicted  for 
not  paying  what  he  considered  a high  rent  except  the 
workhouse? — If  the  tenant  is  in  enjoyment  of  the 
tenant-right,  supposing  he  has  fifteen  acres,  he  has 
£300  in  his  pocket  to  go  whex-e  he  pleases. 

6011.  Do  you  think  that  would  get  rid  of  the  heart- 
burnings and  unpopularity  of  the  act  ? — My  answer 
is : I think  it  is  better  for  the  country  at  large  that 
it  should  be  so  than  that  there  should  be  fixity  of 
tenure. 

6012.  Mr.  Shaw. — Fixity  of  tenure  is  a misleading 
expression.  It  looks  as  if  it  meant  absolute  fixity  of 
tenure.  That  is  a thing  that  has  not  been  claimed  yet 
by  the  tenant-farmers  ? — I cannot  see  any  way  out  of 
your  principle  except  fixity  of  tenure. 

6013.  We  give  the  landlord  a right  to  resumption 
if  he  has  a reasonable  cause  to  show  ? — I don’t  under- 
stand any  more  reasonable  cause  than  that  he  can 
make  more  out  of  his  land  than  by  letting  it  to  the 
tenant.  I start  from  the  principle,  and  I cannot  start 
from  any  other,  according  to  my  views  of  property, 
that  the  property  belongs  to  the  landlord.  In  my 
case  my  father  bought  the  property,  and  paid  for  it. 

6014.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  you  can  get  5 per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money  that  would  be  enough  ? 
— I don’t  know. 

6015.  You  have  heard  of  political  economists,  and 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  ? — I have. 

6016.  And  his  opinion  is  that  anything  over  5 p-r 
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cent,  belongs  to  the  State? — I don’t  think  John  Stuart 
Mill  put  it  exactly  in  that  way. 

6017.  Yes,  he  did.  I can  find  the  passage  for  you. 
So,  you  see,  great  thinkers  have  taken  different  views  ? 
__You  see,  I don’t  agree  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  I 
think  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  full  and  thorough  pro- 
tection for  all  that  he  does,  for  all  that  he  has  laid  out 
upon  the  soil,  and  having  been  paid  for  that  the 
balance  is  the  landlord’s. 

6018.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  arrive  at  some 
good  honest  principle  even  if  the  landlords  give  up 
some  little  of  their  lights  in  order  to  have  peace  and 
contentment  in  the  country  ? — I think  that  would  be 
a good  honest  understanding  if  the  tenants  knew  that 
on  a dispute  about  rent  they  would  get  the  full  value 
of  the  tenant-right.  What  influences  the  tenants  at 
present  is  that  they  have  to  go  to  the  court  and 
take  an  ejectment  and  go  before  a judge  who  knows 
nothing  about  land  whatever. 

6019.  There  is  the  risk  of  having  to  go  out,  that  is 
the  thing  that  frightens  every  tenant  farmer  we  have 
met? — That  comes  to  fixity  of  tenure. 

6020.  The  thing  itself  is  not  very  much  different 
from  what  you  have,  the  theory  is  different  ? — The 
difference  is  this : the  landlord  has  the  power  of  re- 
sumption oi  possession  of  his  own  will,  in  case  of  the 
tenant  and  himself  not  agreeing  as  to  the  value  put 
on  the  land,  the  tenant  being  compensated  for  what 
he  has  laid  out. 

6021.  But  in  all  the  good  estates  we  have  heard  of 
such  a thing  is  not  known  as  a landlord  resuming 
possession.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — I don’t 
know  a single  large  estate  that  is  not  let  at  from 
15  to  20  percent,  under  its  value,  and  as  long  as  that 
is  the  case  the  tenants  will  not  complain  of  the  rents. 

6022.  Yes,  but  if  we  have  cases  before  us  where 
the  rents  have  been  raised  and  the  tenants  complained, 
and  this  complaint  has  caused  public  discontent,  don’t 
.you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  ? — I 
don’t  think  those  cases  have  existed  in  the  North. 

6023.  We  have  had  it  in  the  North  and  districts 
which  have  been  tenant-right  districts  for  generations  ? 
—It  has  not  come  within  my  knowledge. 

6024.  And  that  is  a serious  thing  for  every  land- 
lord in  the  province,  the  good  landlord  will  suffer  just 
as  the  other? — Yes ; still  I cannot  but  look  upon  the 
scheme  which  you  propose  as  being  a very  undue  and 
improper  interference  with  the  rights  of  property. 

6025.  I am  not  proposing  it  here,  I am  only  asking 
you  your  opinion? — Well,  that  is  my  opinion.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  concede,  and  every  right-minded 
man  in  the  north  of  Ireland  would  be  inclined  to  con- 
cede, any  fair  system  under  which  the  tenant-right 
would  be  preserved  inviolate  to  the  tenant  or  the  value 
of  it,  but  in  any  case  of  dispute  about  rent  the  ultima- 
tum ought  to  be  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  resume 
possession  on  paying  for  the  tenant  rent. 

6026.  But  the  tenant-right  as  you  have  defined  it 
as  existing  on  your  own  property  is  good  for  the  ten- 
ant and  good  for  the  landlord  ?— Yes. 

6027.  Secures  the  rent  for  the  landlord  and  gives 
the  tenant  a downright  interest  in  his  holding? — The 
landlord’s  rent  is  absolutely  secure  under  the  custom, 
because  the  number  of  years  of  arrears  of  rent  that 

ecome  clue  to  the  landlord  from  an  ill-doing  tenant 
are  always  paid  as  a first  charge  out  of  the  purchase- 


money  ; in  fact  it  is  a means  taken  on  some  estates  of 
getting  i'id  of  a bad  tenant  to  let  him  go  into  arrears. 

6028.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing 
to  extend  such  a healthy  good  principle  in  all 
other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — J don’t  feel  very  competent  to 
answer  such  a question,  because  an  equity  has  arisen 
here  from  the  practice  that  ha3  been  permitted  on  all 
estates  of  buying  and  selling,  and  where  tenants  have 
from  all  generations  bought  and  sold  they  must  be 
allowed  to  buy  and  sell ; but  in  other  portions  of  the 
country  where  they  have  not,  and  the  tenant  has  not 
his  money  in  it,  I think  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
allow  them  to  sell. 

6029.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  district  in  the 
south  or  west  of  Ireland  where  the  tenant,  has  not  his 
money  in  the  land  ? — Have  you  read  Mr.  Brice  Jones  ? 

6030.  Indeed  I have,  I know  him  well  ? — In  the 
country  that  I have  experience  of,  I believe  if  there 
was  any  system  of  rent  valuation  such  as  you  indicate 
that  the  rents  would  be  materially  increased. 

6031.  Then  you  ought  not  to  object  to  it? — Yes, 
but  now  I think  I am  giving  evidence  on  principle, 
and  I think  the  principle  you  propose  would  be  a 
very  fallacious  one. 

6032.  In  some  cases  they  would  be  reduced  through 
Ireland  you  think?— If  I were  to  take  the  whole 
county  Antrim  that  comes  under  my  knowledge,  I 
don’t  think  there  would  be  one  case  in  one  hundred 
that  would  be  reduced. 

6033.  But  do  you  think  excluding  tenant-right  and 
the  tenants’  improvements  they  would  be  increased  ? 
— I do. 

6034.  With  present  prices? — I do.  Take  the 
Government  valuation.  We  know  the  prices  at  which 
it  was  fixed.  We  know  that  those  prices  are  25  or 
30  per  cent.,  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  prices  which  exist  even  now  after  the  last  three 
bad  years,  and  we  know  that,  taking  the  whole 
county  Antrim,  at  least  I know  from  the  portions  I 
am  familiar  with  that  the  rents  at  present  existing  are 
not  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent,  over,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  under  the  Government  valuation. 

6035.  But  you  would  not  say  prices  were  the  only 
things  to  look  to  in  the  valuation  of  rents  ?— -I  think 
prices  are  the  only  standard. 

6036.  Don’t  you  think  the  price  of  labour  should  be 
considered?— The  price  of  labour  has  not  increased  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  produce. 

6037.  But  the  price  of  living  generally,  and  the 
standard  of  living? — The  price  of  living  has  decreased, 
that  is  to  say,  linen  and  wool,  and  everything  used  in 
the  house  is  cheaper,  tea  and  sugar,  and  bacon. 

6038.  Farmers  dress,  and  live  much  better  than  they 
used? — They  may  dress  better,  but  they  get  it  for  less 
money. 

6039.  You  think  labour  is  not  higher,? — Where  the 
small  farmers  exist,  labour  does  not  come  in  as  an 
element,  of  course  in  theory  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  his  own  labour,  but  as  a fact  the  farmers 
make  more  out  of  their  farms  than  they  did  thirty 
years  ago. 

6040.  You  think  the  small  farmers  as  a rule  live 
pretty  well  in  your  neighbourhood,  a man  can  make  a 
living  out  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres? — They  live 
poorly,  but  they  are  thrifty  and  get  along  very  well. 


Sept.  23, 1830. 
John  Young, 


Mr.  Edmond  M ‘Neill,  Craig-dun,  examined. 


6041.  Chairman. — You  live  at  Craig-dun,  county 
antnra? — Yes.  J 

am  ^°U  aie  a *an<^  ownei’  anc*  a^so  an  agent  ? — I 


6043.  And  also  farm  land  yourself  under  anoth 
p61??a  ^trader  a landlord. 

. ’ ^kat  is  the  acreage  of  the  estates  of  whii 

you  are  agent?— Between  54,000  and  55,000  acres. 
a*  *ou  mention  in  these  notes  “exclusive 


perpetuity  holdings,”  are  those  holdings  near  towns? — 
No,  I cannot  say  that  any  of  the  estates  I am  connected 
with  are  close  to  any  town,  I think  four  miles  from 
Ballymena  is  about  the  nearest  to  what  you  would  call 
a town,  there  is  one  near  Coleraine. 

6046.  What  are  the  perpetuity  holdings? — A con- 
siderable number  of  tenants  have  what  we'  call  leases 
for  ever. 

6047.  Leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever? — No, 

2 F 2 


Mr.  Edmond 
M‘Neill. 
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Sept.  23, 1880. 

Mr.  Edmond 
M'Neill. 


leases  for  ever,  and  some  of  them  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever. 

6048.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  your  own  property  ? — No,  on 
my  own  property  they  are  all  tenants  at  will ; but  on 
some  of  the  sixteen  properties  under  my  care,  in  the 
county  Antrim. 

6049.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  our  conversation 

on  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  have  you  any  observa- 
tions to  make? — Generally  I agree  with  Mr.  Young, 
as  to  the  origin  of  tenant-right:  On  the  estates  I 

allude  to,  with  the  exception  of  three  of  them  which 
came  into  my  own  management,  the  other  estates  have 
been  managed  by  my  uncle  before  me  and  my  grand- 
father before  him,  and  the  custom  there  never  was  to 
allow  free  sale.  The  custom  of  those  estates  invariably 
was  if  the  tenant  wished  to  sell  his  holding  he  came 
and  applied  for  permission,  and  if  any  tenant  on  the 
same  estate  was  willing  to  purchase,  that  tenant  had  a 
right  to  demand  an  arbitration  value  ot  the  tenant-right 
and  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  prices,  further  than 
that,  if  the  outgoing  tenant  could  agree  with  his 
neighbour  privately  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
make  any  bargain,  but  if  they  could  not  agree,  the 
tenant  of  the  same  landlord  had  a right  to  say  “ I will 
have  an  arbitration.” 

6050.  Then,  had  the  adjoining  tenant  first  call?— 
The  adjoining  tenant  had  first  right. 

6051.  Then,  it  no  tenant  bought? — Practically, 
we  let  them  sell  to  any  person  the  landlord  approved 

6052.  Has  it  been  a custom  of  yours,  in  the  case  of 

the  death  of  a tenant  and  a successor  coming  in,  to 
make  some  arrangement  for  the  family  of  their  prede- 
cessor t ft  the  tenant,  as  was  very  often  the  case, 

expressed  his  wish  to  me,  they  had  no  legal  power 
then  of  making  wills  ; but  very  often  they  spoke  to 
me  and  mentioned  whom  they  wished  to  succeed— 
sometimes  it  would  be  the  eldest  son,  and  sometimes 
not,  and  invariably,  as  far  as  I could,  I carried  out 
the  tenant’s  arrangement.  There  was  one  thing  I 
always  insisted  upon — that,  if  he  left  a widow,  there 
should  be  some  provision  made  for  her. 

6053.  You  say  there  was  no  power  of  making  a 
will ; you  mean  the  tenant-right  would  not  permit  it  ? 


6060.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  the 
tenants,  since  they  have  had  this  property  under  the 
Land  Act,  have  borrowed  money  on  the  security  of 
the  holding?— Yes,  many. 

6061.  To  an  extent  that  has  been  injurious  to  them? 

So  injurious  that  decrees  have  been  obtained  against 

them  in  the  court,  and  their  tenant-right  sold  by  the 
persons  who  lent  them  the  money.  In  such  cases,  as 
I said,  I went  in  because  it  is  a thing  we  never  allow, 
and  the  Land  Act  does  not  give  that  authority. 

6062.  Does  not  give  the  authority  to  sell  ?— Does 
not  give  the  authority,  either  to  mortgage  or  sell, 
without  the  landlord’s  permission. 

6063.  But,  in  any  case,  if  a creditor  got  judgment, 
he  would  be  able  to  proceed  to  sell  ? — He  would  be 
free  to  sell ; but  it  would  not  be  a case  of  disturbance 
by  the  landlord  if  I evict  his  purchaser  by  a notice  to 
quit. 

6064.  Plave  you  had  any  case  in  which  it  has  been 
forced  to  a sheriff’s  sale  ?— In  which  the  tenant  has 
been  sold  out — several. 

6065.  Do  you  give  any  notice  at  the  time  of  the 
sale? — Whenever  it  comes  to  my  knowledge,  I do; 
but  very  often  I don’t  hear  of  it  until  it  is  too  late. 
And  frequently  tenants  have  come  to  me  for  permis- 
sion to  mortgage  their  farms,  because  it  is  pretty  well 
known,  by  most  of  these  money-lenders,  it  is  against 
the  estate  rules  to  mortgage  their  farms,  and  they 
only  lend  with  my  permission. 

6066.  What  course  did  you  take  with  the  pur- 
chasers where  it  was  sold  in  this  way? — I would 
serve  him  with  notice  to  quit. 

6067.  Did  you  afterwards  allow  him  to  remain  in? 

No ; the  case  has  not  occurred,  because  in  no  case 

that  I interfered  was  the  man  able  to  get  a purchaser. 
By-the-by  I am  wrong,  there  was  one  case  shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  where  it  did  occur, 
and  I served  the  man  with  a notice  to  quit  and  pub 
him  out,  and  sold  the  farm,  and  gave  the  tenant  the 
proceeds  ox  the  tenant-right. 

6068.  Did  you  give  a ixotice  to  the  auctioneer  ?— I 
did,  and  to  the  man  that  I would  not  permit  the  sale. 
He  bought  with  his  eyes  open,  and  I evicted  him  and 
sold  the  tenant-right  under  the  custom  of  the  estate, 
and  gave  the  money  to  the  man,  or  rather  to  his 


6054.  Since  the  Land  Act  they  have  had  the  power  ? 

Yes,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  worry 

and  dispute  between  the  tenants. 

6055.  In  case  of  no  will  it  became  the  property  of 
the  whole  family  ?— Yes,  and  I have  known  instances 
where  some  of  the  family,  who  were  in  America, 
claimed  part  of  the  tenant-right,  and  it  was  forced  into 
the  market  and  sold,  and  a family  that  had  been  there 
for  generations  had  to  leave  in  consequence. 

6056.  Is  it  the  case  that,  unless  some  member  of 
the  family  had  means  to  provide  capital  to  work  the 
tenancy,  it  had  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole? 

Yes ; there  have  been  several  cases  within  my  own 

knowledge  on  these  estates  where  that  has  occurred. 

6057.  Have  there  been  any  evictions  under  notices 
to  quit  on  the  properties  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — 
I don’t  think  there  has  been  an  eviction  under  notice 
to  quit  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

6058.  Have  there  been  any  evictions  ior  non-pay- 
ment of  rent?— Yes  ; that  is,  there  has  been  a notice 
of  eviction  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  but  it  has  generally 
ended  in  the  tenant  selling.  I don’t  think  I have 
actually  evicted  a tenant  and  put  him  out  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  although  I have  had  to  take  the 
initiatory  step,  serving  a notice. 

6059.  Never  came  into  court? — I have  come  into 
court  too  ; but  I cannot  recollect  ever  having  put  the 
matter  into  the  Sheriffs  hands  until  these  last  three 
or  four  years.  I don’t  think  the  Sheriff  put  out  a 
tenant  from  1850  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 
Since  that  I have  been  obliged  to  do  so.  The  reason 
was  because  outside  people,  who  have  lent  money  upon 
the  security  of  the  tenant-right,  have  foreclosed,  and 
I have  been  obliged  to  go  in,  sometimes  actually  to 
protect  the  man  himself  against  his  creditors. 


reditors. 

6069.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  objection  had  you  to  the 
mrchaser?— Simply  that  he  was  breaking  the  rules. 

6070.  Did  he  lose  much  by  the  transaction  ?— I 
ihink  he  lost  some  small  deposit  that  he  paid  in. 

6071.  Have  you  many  leases  existing ? — Not  many 
low.  When  I first  became  manager  of  these  proper- 
lies  there  were  a great  many  old  leases  that  had  been 
wanted  for  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives,  and  they 
rave  almost  all  expired  now. 

6072.  When  those  leases  expired  did  you  have  a. 
new  valuation? — Certainly;  I valued  them  myself. 

6073.  And  in  valuing  them  did  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  tenants’  improvements  ? — Certainly 

a°6074.  When  you  fixed  a new  rent  were  the  tenants 

satisfied  1 — I never,  in  »ny  esse  but  one,  ifcnlM 
not  give  a tenant  the  opportunity  of  holding  w 
farm.  I never  had  a dispute  with  a tenant  at  all. 
In  the  case  I allude  to  where  I did  not  allow  it 
the  person  representing  the  lease  had  sublet  1 
several  individuals.  I think  it  was  a farm  of  some- 
where under  fifty  statute  acres,  and  there  were 
twenty  families  living  on  it  when  the  lease  fe  , an 
the  tenant  was  living  on  another  estate,  and  they  " 
a set  of  paupers  and  robbers. 

6075.  What  did  you  do  with  it?— To  any  of  the 

that  had  a moderately  good  character  I gave  a 
pounds  to  remove  them.  , . 

6076.  And  took  up  the  whole  ot  the  ‘am- 
And  took  up  the  farm.  I have  the  farm  m 
landlord’s  hands  still.  I had  to  pull  down 
erection — you  could  hardly  call  them  houses. 

6077.  When  was  that?— That  was  about  iouire 
years  ago. 
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6078.  Chairman. — Do  you  acquiesce  in  Mr.  cation  on  property  in  proximity  to  towns  and  on  SeU.  2.3,  isso. 

Young’s  view  that  the  landlord  should  have  the  entire  building  lands,  or  where  the  intrinsic  value  has  been  Mr  £^on(1 

poweiTof  fixing  the  rent  and  of  putting  the  tenant  out,  increased  by  railways  or  other  such  circumstances.  M'Ncill!"  " 
but  <nving  him  full  compensation  for  his  tenant-right  6084.  That  would  be  something  like  the  corn  rents 

if  he  agreed  to  it  ? — I think  Mr.  Young  is  quite  right  in  Scotland? — I would  not  take  the  whole  produce, 
in  matter  of  principle,  but  I am  not  sure  that  tak-  but  take  certain  things  as  the  principal  produce  of  the 
in„  that  gentleman’s  (Mr.  Shaw’s),  view  in  the  state  county  you  know. 

of 'feeling  now,  if  we  could  arrive  at  some  moderate  6085.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  would  be  coming  very 
compromise,  it  would  not  be  better,  I would  be  glad  near  the  arbitration,  because  the  arbitrator  must  have 
to  jo  it.  a standard  to  go  on  ? — Exactly,  and  if  the  landlord 

6079.  Do  you  think  the  compromise  would  be  and  tenant  can  agree  to  the  starting  point  well  and 

based  upon  some  arbitration? — Do  you  mean  as  re-  good,  if  they  cannot  I should  be  glad  for  the  sake  of 

gards  rent.  peace  that  there  should  be  some  arrangement  by 

6080.  As  regards  rent  ? — No ; I think  the  prin-  which  we  may  both  start  together. 

ciple  of  arbitration  for  rent  would  be  a bad  one.  I 6086.  They  may  be  anxious  to  keep  together, 
must  «ay,  that  in  this  matter  my  sympathies  are  there  may  be  a good  tenant  and  a good  landlord,  and 
with  the  tenants,  anything  that  makes  them  better  off  there  may  be  a great  difference  of  opinion  between 
makes  my  business  easier  as  an  agent.  My  expe-  them? — Yes,  I have  often  had  a difference  with  a 
rience  of  arbitration  is,  that  one  person  names  one  man  about  the  valuation  of  his  land,  because  it  is  a 
man,  and  another  another,  and  the  umpire  comes  in  very  haphazard  thing,  and  I have  sometimes  gone 
between,  and  iinless  you  get  very  intelligent  and  back  and  heard  his  reasons  and  yielded  to  them, 
very  skilled  men,  I don’t  believe  that  arbitration  is,  6087.  It  is  not  the  landlord’s  interest  to  adopt  data 
as  a rule,  under  any  circumstances  the  best  way  to  that  would  be  looked  upon  as  unfair  ? — Certainly  not, 
arrive  at  the  value  of  anything.  If  you  could  always  and  I am  proud  to  say  my  instructions  from  my 
secure  skilled  men  and  independent  men  who  would  landlords  are  that  they  don’t  want  a high  rent.  For 
•five  their  judgment  according  to  their  skill  and  know-  the  sake  of  this  inquiry  I went  into  the  valuation  of 
ledge,  it  would  be  all  very  well,  but  if  you  go  to  an  the  property  as  a whole,  the  whole  55,000  acres,  and 
arbitration  of  rent  the  tenant  will  name  his  friend  the  average  is  only  11s. 

whether  he  is  a skilled  man  or  not,  and  that  man  6088.  Is  it  all  of  it  workable  arable  land? — No. 

will  go  as  low  as  he  can.  The  landlord  will  be  at  6089.  Some  of  it  mountainy  ? — There  is. 

some  disadvantage  because  he  must  appoint  a skilled  6090.  A fourth  of  it  ? — No,  not  10  per  cent.  The 

man,  a professional  man,  who  will  have  his  character  average  rent  is  1 Is.,  and  it  is  11  per  cent,  higher  than 

to  sustain,  and  he  will  not  be  in  a position  to  put  Griffith’s  valuation,  the  whole  thing, 
on  a proportionately  high  rent  to  meet  the  other  6091.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  improve- 
and  the  umpire  comes  in  and  splits  the  difference,  and , ments  have  been  checked  since  the  Land  Act  ? — 
the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  De.idedly,  on  the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

6081.  Would  you  think  a general  revaluation  of  For  this  reason  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  my  ex- 

Ireland  would  be  desirable  ? — I have  had  a good  perience  is  the  tenants,  as  a rule,  have  not  the  means 

deal  of  experience  of  land  in  these  estates,  which  are  and  capital  to  improve  by  themselves,  and  the  habit 

situated  in  every  barony  of  the  county  except  two,  and  in  my  office  has  been,  wherever  the  farm  is  of  a 

I would  say  that  as  a basis  as  between  landlord  and  moderate  size,  we  gave  the  timber  and  slates  and 

tenant  the  present  Government  valuation  is  not  a everything  that  was  money  out  of  pocket,  and  the 

reliable  basis.  In  comparing  the  Government  valuer  tenant  did  the  labour,  drew  the  stones,  and  the  like, 
tion  with  my  own,  which  is  done  field  by  field,  I 6092.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  charge  a per-centage  ? 
have  found  the  Government  valuation,  in  some  in-  — No,  in  general  as  a free  gift,  sometimes  we  gave  it 

stances,  tod  high,  and  in  some  instances  very  much  too  as  a loan  if  it  was  to  a substantial  well-to-do  tenant, 

low.  Seventeen  years  ago  I valued  one  of  the  estates  and  he  paid  it  back. 

oelonging  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  he  was  a personal  6093.  And  that  has  stopped  very  much? — Entirely, 
friend  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and  after  he  had  got  You  were  saying  that  there  was  the  power  of  regis- 

my  valuation  sent  in  he  wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Grif-  tration.  It  is  quite  true  there  is,  but  the  landlords 

fith  on  the  subject,  for  he  was  very  anxious  his  new  very  fairly  say,  “ Why  should  we  go  to  all  this 

valuation  should  not  be  too  high,  and  Sir  Richard  trouble  and  bother  for  a thing  we  have  now  no  inte- 

Griffith  wrote  in  reply  a letter  in  which  he  said — rest  in.  It  was  never  for  our  benefit  to  help  on 

“ If  your  agent  has  not  valued  your  property  more  these  improvements.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land 

than  25  per  cent,  above  mine,  it  will  be  a fair  Act  everything  of  that  sort  becomes  the  tenants’,  and, 

valuation.”  if  we  were  going  to  raise  the  rent  every  four  or  five 

6082.  Do  you  think  it  is  time  there  should  be  years,  it  would  be  a different  thing.” 

a general  revaluation ? — If  it  was  done  really  skilfully  6094.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  under  the 

and  well,  and  not  as  the  last  one  was  done,  I think  Land  Act  the  improvements  made  by  the  landlord  > 

it  would  be  very  desirable.  would  be  clearly  his,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize 

6083.  If  instead  of  a general  revaluation  there  were  them  practically  ? — I will  give  you  an  instance  on  an 

persons  of  a good  class  sent  as  valuators  who  would  estate  of  which  I am  agent,  where  every  single  thing 

act  as  arbitrators  in  cases  of  disputes  of  rent  ? — I was  done  by  the  landlord ; he  built,  drained,  and  made 

should  be  satisfied  with  something  of  this  kind,  that  if  roads,  and  borrowed  money  from  the  Board  of  Works 

the  landlord  and  tenant  could  notagree,  if  astarting  point  to  do  it.  The  tenant,  who  was  a bachelor,  died  without 

on  this  or  some  other  plan  could  be  arranged,  rents  for  direct  heirs,  his  sister  succeeded  him,  and  died  without 

the  future  might  rise  or  fall  with  the  markets.  We  will  direct  heirs,  and  a nephew,  who  was  in  America,  came 

take  an  estate  for  instance  which  the  landlord  and  home  and  claimed  the  farm.  I said,  “ You  may  have 

tenant  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rents  as  at  the  farm  if  you  will  undertake  to  pay  the  debts  your 
present  existing,  if  there  were  certain  articles  taken  uncle  and  aunt  left,  but  if  you  don’t  do  that,  the 
as  standards  of  agricultural  value,  and  that  the  balance  between  the  ascertained  tenant-right  of  the 
average  of  these  standards  of  value  were  taken  for  place  and  the  debts  yv,a  shall  have.”  He  wrote  to  me 
a certain  number  of  years,  I would  have  the  rent  rise  to  say  he  would  take  the  money  and  go  back  to 

or  fall  in  proportion  as  those  standards  of  value  rose  or  America.  I then  let  the  farm  to  another  person  upon 

fell  in  the  market.  Having  once  fixed  a starting  point  the  same  conditions,  paying  the  debts,  and  the  balance  . 

I would  then  have  a standard  of  value  under  which  the  was  to  go  to  this  young  man.  He  changed  his  mind, 
land  never  would  come  to  be  revalued  against  the  and  thought  he  would  be  better  in  the  farm.  I said, 
tenant,  all  his  improvements  put  into,  and  extra  j’ield  “No,  it  is  too  late  now,  I have  let  it  to  another 
from  good  husbandry,  would  always  remain  attached  person.”  He  was  living  in  the  farm  and  held  posses- 
f°  the  tenant-right.  Of  course  it  would  require  modifi-  sion,  and  I had  to  put  him  out  by  eviction.  The  case 
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Sept.  23, 1880.  -was  tried  before  the  barrister  in  the  first  instance, 
Mr  Edmond  anc^  ^e  barrister,  upon  the  statement  I am  making  to 
il/keill.  you,  dismissed  his  claim.  He  appealed  to  the  higher 
court,  and  it  was  tried  before  the  assizes  at  Belfast, 
and  everything  was  proved  before  the  judge  as  was 
proved  in  the  court  below.  My  instructions  to 
the  valuator  was  to  ascertain  the  present  value  of 
the  improvements  in  the  farm,  and  there  was 
practically  no  difference  between  the  value  we  put 
upon  them,  and  the  tenant  admitted.  That  sum 
was  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  tenant-right  of 
the  farm,  and  the  judge  held  that  the  landlord  had 
no  right  to  that,  and  of  the  whole  sum  he  gave  the 
tenant  two-thirds,  and  the  landlord  only  one-third, 
although  every  single  thing  that  was  done,  not  only 
on  that  farm  but  the  whole  estate,  was  done  by  the 
landlord.  In  the  face  of  that  landlords  don’t  like 
giving  money  for  improvements.  This  was  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

Mr.  Young. — The  case  was  heard  after  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  but  the  circumstances  took  place 
before. 

6095.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  purchase  by 
tenants  of  their  holdings,  you  mention  an  estate  that 
was  once  under  your  care  that  was  sold  by  the  court 
to  the  tenants — would  you  state  your  opinion  as  to 
the  results  ? — I have  not  seen  much  of  them  since,  but  I 
have  spoken  to  one  or  two  on  the  subject,  and  they 
don’t  seem  to  think  much  of  their  purchase. 


6096.  Where  is  this? — It  is  in  the  north  of  this 
county,  near  Bally  castle. 

6097.  Who  was  the  former  owner? — Mr.  M'Cabiont 
he  sold  the  property  in  the  court,  and  the  tenants 
purchased  it. 

6098.  Did  they  get  any  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I think  they  did. 

6099.  You  don’t  know  the.  particulars  ? — I don’t 
know  the  particulars,  it  was  all  done  through  the 
solicitor. 

6100.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  a large  property  ? — N0 
small. 

6101.  And  small  tenants  I suppose  ? — No,  there 
were  one  or  two  large  tenants  on  the  property,  and  I 
think  it  was  principally  at  their  instigation  it  was 
done,  they  were  anxious  to  buy  their  holdings,  the 
smaller  tenants,  I think,  were  not. 

6102.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
to  buy  where  tenant-right  is  fully  acknowledged  1— I 
don’t  think  so. 

6103.  Chairman. — You  think  they  would  rather  be 
under  a fair  landlord  ? — I don’t  know  whether  they 
would  rather  be  under  a landlord  than  have  it  for 
their  own,  but  I know  there  is  no  great  desire  on  then- 
part,  where  tenant-right  exists  and  the  rents  are 
reasonable,  to  become  their  own  owners. 

The  witnesses  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Gray,  Laganbrae,  Lisburn ; Mr.  Thomas  Swann,  Lisburn;  and  A.  A.,  a tenant  farmer,  Lisburn, 
were  examined  together. 

Mr.  Thomas  Swann  examined. 


6104.  Chairman. — You  live  near  Lisburn  ? — Ido, 
sir. 

6105.  On  whose  property? — On  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth’s. 

6106.  You  are  a tenant  on  that  estate? — Yes. 

6107.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — Between 
sixty  and  seventy. 

6108.  Do  you  know  any  other  property  there  ? — 
Several  other  properties. 

6109.  You  don’t  hold  under  Sir  Richard  Wallace? 
— I don’t  hold  under  him,  but  I know  his  estate. 

6110.  Tenant-right  exists,  I suppose  in  all  that  dis- 
trict ? — Yes ; it  is  acknowledged  in  all  that  district, 
although  there  is  a slight  divergence.  The  Earl  of 
Yarmouth  came  into  a portion  of  the  Hertford  estate 
about  1871,  since  then  there  has  been  some  divergence 
in  the  usage  in  the  two  estates. 

6111.  Although  they  were  formerly  one  ? — Yes. 

6112.  What  are  the  differences  or  divergences? — - 
Well,  on  the  Hertford  estate,  that  is  on  the  large 
estate,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  place  a limit  upon 
the  sale  of  tenant-right,  and  upon  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth’s no  such  limit  has  been  placed,  that  is  since 
the  Land  Act  passed. 

6113.  Now,  speaking  from  your  own  feeling  and 
the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  tenantry.  Do  they 
generally  object  to  the  limit  being  placed  on  the  sale  ? 
— Oh,  yes.  The  objection  is  very  great  indeed,  it  has 
produced  a very  strong  current  of  feeling  all  through 
the  district  affected  by  such  a proposed  change. 

Mr.  Gray. — If  you  would  allow  me  I would  give 
an  illustration,  Mr.  Gill,  convenient  to  Gleneavy,  pro- 
posed to  sell  a farm,  the  office  told  him  that  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  to  the  adjoining 
tenant,  and  that  whoever  of  them  wished  to  purchase 
would  have  the  preference,  and  that  the  price  would 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  Mr.  Gill,  knowing  that 
that  was  an  innovation  upon  the  custom  and  practice 
of  the  estate,  refused  to  submit  and  successfully  re- 
sisted, he  sold  the  place  by  auction  and  the  buyer  of 
the  farm  was  accepted  as  the  tenant. 

6114.  Mr.  Siiaw.— So  that  the  attempt  of  the  office 
really  broke  down  ? — Mr.  Gray. — In  that  case.  In  an- 
other case  I have  in  my  pocket  it  has  succeeded. 


6115.  Then  are  there  any  other  oflice  rules  that  Lave 
been  attempted? — Mr.  Swann. — I don’t  at  present  re- 
collect any.  I believe  that  on  the  Hertford  property 
a very  excellent  illustration  of  the  tenant-light  custom 
of  Ulster  existed  until  perhaps  within  a recent  period, 
although  I believe  that  the  custom  was  not  at  all  free 
from  violation.  I believe  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
ao-ent  very  often  overrode  what  we  would  understand 
by  the  Ulster  custom,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  Hert- 
ford property  may  be  taken  as  a good  illustration  of 
the  Ulster  custom  in  Ulster. 

6116.  What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  ? — The  agent 
is  Mr.  Walter  Trevor  Stannus. 

6117.  Who  is  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  agent?— Mi-. 
Frederick  Lucas  Capron. 

6118.  What  price  does  the  tenant-right  bring  on 
these  estates  ? — Until  the  recent  collapse  in  agricultural 
industry  consequent  upon  the  immense  depreciation 
of  corn  and  cattle  following  American  competition,  the 
tenant-right  ranged  comparatively  high,  but  the  whole 
question  of  tenant-right,  the  question  as  to  the  value 
of  it  is,  in  fact,  in  a state  of  confusion,  for  people  do 
not  know  how  far  it  is  safe  to  invest  at  the  present 


time,  and  very  few  sales  have  occurred  recently. 

6119.  Is  that  owing  to  bad  times? — Owing  to  had 
times. 

6120.  Or  owing  to  interference  by  the  landlord  s 
On  the  whole,  I think  interference  by  the  office  would 
not  prevent  sales  taking  place. 

Mr.  Gray. — It  has  a collateral  influence,  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  law,  not  giving  full  security  'to 
the  tenant  farmers.  Farmers  think  that  under  tlie 
present  laws  they  have  enough  land. 

6121.  Are  there  leases  on  these  properties  generally  f 
—Mr.  Swarm.— There  have  been  a great  number  oi 
leases,  but  many  of  them  have  expired. 

6122.  Tenant-right  acknowledged  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease? — It  has  not  been  disputed. 

Mr.  Gray.— I don’t  think  there  is  a single  case 
the  Hertford  estate  in  which  it  was  disputed  at  tne 
expiration  of  the  lease.  . « 

6123.  Are  rents  always  raised  at  the  expn-ation 
the  lease  ? — Mr.  Swann. — Invariably  so. 

6124.  To  what  extent?  Have  you  any  case  tna 
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IT, S & ZZuSt "?  ft  tT "t0 ft ”*•  “ tie  “0Ith <*  M“d  ““  ** «■  >“»■ 

was  y o > . outlying  portion  of  before  men  who  have  not  in  many  instances  a technical  , 

my  farm,  it  was  exceedingly  inferior  oog  land,  on  knowledge  of  the  Ulster  custom  in  other  cases  thev  s'  Thoraaa 

*ok»y  rectarticro  flat  ever  done  I did  it.  It  are  the  tone  or  relatives  of  landed  proprietor,,,  and  ft 
rns  entaely  inferior  land  and  when  the  lease  dropped  map  talk  as  wo  like,  brrt  class  fedmm  and  pfeirrdiees 

tlrere  was  a rise  of  at  least  3s.  Of  course,  that  rise  permeate  society  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  impossible 

Sta,%«l£12  rS"“le  f"’  *e?i ■”*«“  5 ta.~“  l? mLjft“™vetri,C“  e‘n 

w paitt  ips.  an  acie.  in  counties  touching  upon  each  other,  so  that  as 

6126  Inclndmg  tins  bog  land  !-On  the  bog  land  another  limitation  open  the  jodgment  of  the  SZZ 
alone  it  was  raased  to  18s.  at  the  termmat.on  of  the  mont  official  we  oont,nd_«dl  Si  it  is  “reMoS 
TKd  imitbrnkth./S  i „ eontentionfrom  the  case  I have  just  placed  before  you — 

ft27'  D‘cl  7”  *« *ft  f »i™mable  advance!  thatthe  landlord's  interestnnd  thetehant'sinteiestinthc 
r®“  ” invariably  accustomed  to  the  rise  of  rent,  improvements  arc  two  distinct  interests  that  Ondhtto 
that  when  the  rase  is  not  very  much,  although  we  don't  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  in  decisions.  Now  for 
acquiesce  m the  justice  of  it,  at  tire  same  tune  we  just  instance,  the  mass  of  improvements  that  I have  made 
ciorwv  • wse\  o T • m assessmg  a rent  I should  not  be  assessed  for  those 

• Sft1  14  * cr“PmS  ttpi— It  is  creeping  up  improvements,  the  money  going  into  the  landlord's 
Vi  oo  a „,1  • „ „ . pocket.  We  are  most  anxious  that  an  understanding 

6U9.  And  m that  way,  indirectly  confiscating  should  be  come  to  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  land” 
your  tenant-right !— Undoubtedly  so  If  yon  would  that  the  tenant's  improvements  ‘and  the  iandiorf's 
show  me  to  state  my  own  ease,  I will  grve  a better  interest  shoold  be  kept  separate,  that  rent  shoold  not 
jHastratmn.  On  the  farm  and  % place  m which  I be  assessed  nponthe  teri  for  the  proceeds  of  Ms 
Me,  my  forefather's  have  lived  the  greater  part  of  own  industry  or  improvements,  and  more  than  that  a 
200  years  I have  rent  receipts  of  the  house  for  170  deep  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction proy Sis * 

{Km  fte,m7  “cl  mp  ™™d  in  Ulster,  and  I believe  will  never  bo  quieted  until 

for  ±850  that  does  not  include  all  my  farm  premises,  there  is  some  brake  placed  upon  the  renthm  power 
but  one  block  of  holdings  I have  insured  at  £600 ; of  the  landlords  1 ° 1 

S^SMLlTdi0f  ”dfTerll“"S  6138-  And  you  think  arbitration  would"  be  the  most 

KHW  ft  S “ ftftft  P1“®d  ‘I®"1  ®lfl>er  simple  !— Would  be  the  most  simple  means.  I believe 
ly  myself  or  my  father,  without  any  assistance  or  that  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  cannot  bo  surpassed  in  the 
taken  or  interference  whatever'  by  the  landlord,  north  of  Ireland  for  an  erccellent  landlord!  but  ft  the 
flft  ofttlftf  ’“ft  ft??  P"‘  '’P’-““'  “ “6®““  t0  time  I look  upon  Ms  holding  the  property  on 

ttat  on  the  form  I hold,  every  improvement,  every  which  I live  as  a favourable  incident  in  coftftion 

SS  r2eeftIiolT’  eT5jtI"“S ,®“®®  «•  that  property,  but  the  system  is  tire  thing  to 

ftft  ft  C of  absolute  natm-e  bas  been  pet-  which  we  object ; .certainly  he  is  an  excellent  landku-d 
tamed  either  by  myself  or  bymy  ancestors.  In  1832  and  has  shown  liimselfa  very  humane  and  considerate 

my  father  took  out  a lease  for  part  of  the  farm,  it  was  man 

j Sd0C'rft;?ftdPf  £n  ft  ft  ft*  W 6140'  11  ae  “ 8™ati0"  ™ E®“1®<1  you 

-M.  ft1”1*  “ft, « ie  W «>®"  M PV  on  an  be  in  favour  of  a general  valrmtion  of  Ireland  or 

ilorvftrent^rTLftftl  cSfte’oonftt  Inlft*  118  ™Pla  7°®  «>%  have  a valuation  of  tenements  where 

S I?  tw  i,  V ”"2*,  ft  P8s'  ® flisprites  arose! — Well,  I think,  of  tenements  where 

Ye.  In  1839  aorfh.  1 ft  ft"  *°  I&'  ft  <&P“*®®  ™.  Bat  in  those  oases  if  the  landlord  or 

Aft1,.'’  “ft1®1  Ie“®  jm  fik®8  d»wn,  and  a tenant  saw  they  were  greatly  advantaged  by  them,  a 
tie  same  farm  fttrt  ”Pft  ft  f°‘  • “"““ft.  Pfton  of  very  great  nnmber  of  cases  wonld  be  created  because 
LZ1  tftlloft  biSft  ',S'  ft{  " P“d  * “ft!  ot  would  take  pWeither  on 

of  ft,  ft?  ■ * . ft  ™m  111  th®  enJ°yment  Ure  landlord's  or  tenant's  side. 

fcfSS*  I“Pr°T®^®‘lts'  lBC1"s®  ft®  of  thefarm  6141.  Then  things  might  bo  worse  then  tl.evre!— 


ma  Jooftftftft'  ■ 6®®®use  . 6®  rent  of  the  farm  6141.  Thenthingsmightbewoi'sethentheyare!- 
mastate  of  nature  m my  estmratron  shordd  not  run  They  might  be  worse  than  they  are  in  this  respect, 

6132  T-Tiet  ,>  ivmmm  i o rm,  , , that  if  tlie  teuaiit’s  property  or  interest  in  his  buildings 

not  dropped  since^  d SmC6  'The  leases  have  and  improvements  is  not  Separated-  from  the  landlord’s 

6133  Tliotr  ova  ™ +i,„  e i ■ T „ interesfc  in  fee-simple,  I think  matters  are  certain 

-They  are  not  exaction  +1  °f  dr°PFpifS  1 .supp°se ' ?°  S°  on  fl-om  bad  to  worse,  and  that  agriculture  as  an 

are  maSlt ^ ®VG  °f  droppmS’  theT  mdustry  will  be  nearly  rained  in  the  north  of  Ireland? 

«l“  cZ,S™ 7 w « 0U3-  W®  toT®  “ ™7  ■®»®iW®  and  skilled  men 

build  oftftfi  ft '_ft  a®rc,®“y  covenants  to  -before  us  who  know  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  least 

Hone  Zftft,  ft“®  » the  lease ! districts  of  it,  and  they  say  if  rents  be  settled  by 

because  the  ■ ; ther  nr  the  contrary  dmectron,  ai-bitration,  thoroughly  separating  tire  interests  yon 

with  theZcenSftf 1 ftlftt  tT*  ““ft  m“’e’  £“k  °f’  fat  "nts  ™”U  b®  “J  g®”®™HyJ*n 

to  the  leiseti  l,oi„  + i * 1 llave  made>  previous  Ulster  and  it  would  be  worse  for  the  tenant ; has  that 


to Releases  being  taken  out. 


6135  Mr  • ,,  , ,,  , point  occurred  to  you? — It  has  occurred,  and  we  think 

increase  of  ft  °!,  d 70u  §ive  tlle  landlord  no  that  very  much  the  contrary  would  be  the  case  : we 

business  nv  tho  W1U?i  t0-tlle  imPrpvement  of  general  believe  notwithstanding  the  rent  the  landlord  receives 

hood  1 My  t0Wn1U?  y°lu’  neighbour-  for  say  the  fee-simple  of  his  soil,  and  such  advantages 

by  neampw  , S not  lu;  "enced  b?  locality,,  that  is  as  he  may  gain  perhaps  from  some  other  circumstances, 
• agricidtnvA  i t0Wj’  andI  would  say  the  course  of  that  the  rents  must  be  lowered,  in  fact  agriculture 

6136  y bGen  downward  not  upward.  demands  it. 

cases  ofibr^10,111  ,^lV0lu'  op  baring  arbitration  in  6143.  And  that  even  if  such  a law  were  made  as 
Would  be  the  first  t mit*’ — P)ccp'ccdft’  P think  tliat  you  have  proposed  that  rents  must  greatly  decline ; is 


of  fliormt  e m iavour  of  having  arbitration  in  6143.  And  that  even  if  such  a law  were  made  i 
Would  Up  +!,U  , °,llt  rent  • — Decidedly,  I think  that  you  have  proposed  that  rents  must  greatly  decline  • : 

question  that  ^ ri§  to'’vards  anft  settlement  of  the  that  your  opinion? — Mr.  Gray. — Yes. 

in  ,1S  posslble.  6144.  But  you  know  we  are  now  nassino-  t.bvmm-b 


6137  P°SSlble-  . . 6144.  But  you  know  we  are  now  passing  through  a 

party  -irmnivi- laity  apl?ointmg  an  arbitrator? — Each  serious  ordeal  in  agriculture  • the  low  in-ices  and  bad 

6138.  And^PovA?1  bltla+°  m • , , 7ears  liave  affected  agriculture  very  much,  and  it  is  not 

skilled  man  -it  all ' ^ nmen^®cial  perhaps  as  umpire,  fan-  to  take  these  years  as.a  specimen.  If  you  lowered 


Killed  .,h  „ii  , . „ tv  — .....  .v  ....w  a ojMui.icu.  ax  you  lowerea 

U under  limH-A+;  ?ts  :~He  0l,ght  to  be  a skilled  rents  you  would  give  the  power  of  raising  rents  after- 
ations,  for  instance  the  land  cases  that  wards  ? — Mr.  Gray. — Under  a system  of  arbitration, 
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if  a landlord  thought  he  was  getting  too  low  a rent  I 
would  give  him  the  option  of  asking  ior  an  arbitra- 
tion. 

614-5.  That  land  of  yours  that  was  worth  so  little 
when  your  ancestors  took  it,  if  it  were  in  the  same 
state  to-day  as  when  they  took  it  would  it  be  worth 
more  rent?— Mr.  Swann.— It  wouldnotbe  worth  10s. 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Gray. — It  would  not  be  taken  at  all  now. 

C14G.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  are  only  speaking  from 
general  ideas  now  1— Mr.  Swann.— I am  speaking  from 
experience  of  the  soil. 

0147.  And  what  you  have  heard? — Yes. 

6148.  Is  that  the  case  generally  in  your  district  ? — 

It  is  possible  there  are  pasture  lands  that  would  be 
worth  more,  but  the  land  I have  come  in  contact  with 
and  have  been  obliged  to  farm,  would  not  be  worth 
10s.  an  acre  at  the  present  time. 

6149.  Chairman. — Is  yours  high  land?— It  is 
rather  low  in  the  valley  of  the  Lagan. 

6150.  Is  it  wet  land?— It  had  all  to  be  drained  by 
myself  or  by  my  father,  and  it  was  all  covered  with 
brushwood.  In  old  leases  there  are  covenants  with 
regard  to  the  eradication  of  the  brushwood,  so  that  it 
was  very  much  in  a state  of  nature  a couple  of  hundred 
years  ago. 

6151.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  farm  more  land  than  that? 

—No,  I do  not.  I am  engaged  in  fruit  farming  as 
well  as  ordinary  agriculture.  _ 

6152.  Then  you  would  not  be  at  all  afraid  of  fixing 
rents  by  arbitration,  and  you  think  it  would  not  affect 
injuriously  the  tenants  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ?— I 
think  arbitration  is  die  only  opening  at  present,  as  far 
as  I can  see,  and  it  is  the  only  opening  to  which  I have 
turned  my  attention. 

6153.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  tenants  pur- 
chasing  their  holdings,  in  yom-  neighbourhood  l-None 
have  become  proprietors  under  the  Bright  clauses. 

6154.  Would  you  think  they  would  be  desirous  if 
facilities  were  given  by  Government  ?— There  would 
have  to  be  very  large  facilities,  for  at  present  the  far- 
mers have  not  the  capital,  they  could  not  generally 
pay  one-third. 

Mr.  Gray. — In  some  cases  they  could. 

6155.  Mr.  Shaw.— But  if  tenant-right  was  defined 
as  you  say,  do  you  think  they  would  care  much  about  ■ 
purchasing  ? — Mr.  Swann. — They  would  care  less,  in- 
deed. Of  course  I am  not  badly  off,  being  surrounded 
by  leases,  but  I have  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  all 
this  property  may  be  lost  to  my  descendants  and  be  en- 
croached on  by  higher  rents,  because  if  the  present 
state  of  things  is  continued  the  increased  rent  will  be 
a great  leap  when  the  leases  fall  out. 

6156.  You  are  living  on  one  of  the  best  estates  m 

the  north  ? I am,  and  I believe  the  landlord  is  un- 

surpassable in  his  public  and  private  capacity.  I am 
completely  enthusiastic  about  him. 

6157.  Yet  you  have  that  feeling  of  unrest  ? — I have. 

6158.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  I suppose,  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?— They  are  small  compared  with 
farms  in  the  south  or  in  England.  They  are  tillage 


farms,  in  which  the  tillage  is  closely  looked  after,  and 
a rotation  closely  pursued ; in  fact  on  some  of  our 
small  farms  as  much  produce  is  raised  and  sent  to  the 
market  as  on  a farm  much  larger  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

6159.  Thoroughly  well  farmed? — Yes,  thoroughly 
well  farmed ; in  fact  the  best  features  of  northern 
industry  are  exemplified  in  those  localities  to  which  I 
refer. 

6 1 60.  How  are  you  off  for  labourers ; have  you  them 
by  the  year  ?— We  can  have  them  by  the  year  or  week. 
We  are  well  off  for  labourers  in  the  localities  to  which 
I refer,  and  in  which  I am  situated.  In  former  times 
cotton  and  linen  were  manufactured  by  hand-loom  in 
the  cottages,  but  that  trade  has  very  much  de- 
creased of  late.  The  cotton  has  almost  deserted  the 
country  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  put  into 
power  looms  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley ; linen  is  still 
affording  a pursuit  to  cottagers  in  the  country.  The 
children  that  are  not  acting  as  weavers  are  always 
ready  to  come  and  act  as  farm  servants,  and  labour  is 
always  plentiful. 

6161.  Have  you  always  fixed  laboiu-ers  on  your 
farms?— Always  fixed  labourers. 

6162.  And  how  much  do  you  pay  per  week  ? — 10s. 
or  12s. 

6163.  Do  you  give  them  a cottage  (—The  cottage  is 
nearly  always  free. 

6164.  And  a garden? — Always  a garden,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  give  them  potato  ground.  For 
instance,  on  my  farm  there  is  an  acre  and  a half  or 
two  acres  of  potato  crop,  on  which  all  the  manure  they 
can  sweep  off  the  roads  or  collect  about  their  cottages 
is  placed.  I have  a good  many  cottages  in  which 
weaving  is  canned  on,  and  they  will  raise  as  many  pota- 
toes off  my  farm  yearly  as,  if  sold,  would  pay  the  rent  of 
the  cottages  for  a year. 

6165.  And  you  get  your  land  manured  ?— I get  my 
land  manured.  I have  no  legal  hold  but  in  honour.  I 
expect  that  those  people  will  help  me  in  the  harvest 
and  when  I am  pressed  for  labour,  and  I find  it  is  so, 
but  I pay  them  good  wages. 

6166.  Chairman. — Is  there  a good  state  of  feeling 
between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  on  that  system . 
Oh,  yes,  very  good.  The  fact  that  the  farmer,  without 
any  defined  obligation,  gives  them  land  free  for  seeding 

- potatoes  on  his  farm,  creates  a good  state  of  teelmg. 

6167.  Mr.  Shaw.— Do  you  know  any  cases  on  other 
estates  where  rents  have  been  raised  on  the  falling  m 
of  leases  or  a change  of  tenancy  ? — Oh,  yes ; i is  ® 
general  custom.  On  the  Downsliire  estate,  which  maj 
be  taken  as  a model  estate,  the  thing  is  universal. 

6168.  Chairman.— Would  you  prefer  a fixed  period 
for  a change  of  rent,  if  it  was  to  take  place,  say  eveiy 
twenty  years  over  the  whole  of  the  estate . 

that  if  such  a period  occurred  now,  it  would 
period  of  lowering  of  rents.  I think  a person 
fairness  can  hardly  object  to  a re-valuation,  but « 
tainly  a tenant  should  not  be  assessed  foi 
improvements,  for  that  and  the  gradual  raising  o 
is  the  great  grievance  with  us  all. 


Mr.  'William 
Gray. 


Mr.  William  Gray  examined. 


6169.  If  you  will  allow  me  I will  give  the  Com- 
missioners an  instance  of  raising  of  rents  in  my  own 
locality,  on  Sir  Thomas  Bateson’s  estate  near  Moira. 
A farmer  named  Gilliland  died  in  the  spnng,  he  held 
seventy-six  acres  at  £96  a year.  His  family,  after  his 
death,  offered  the  farm  for  sale,  the  rent  was  raised  to 
£114,  and  the  consequence  was  there  was  no  one  to 
take  it. 

6169a.  Mr.  Shaw.— When  did  that  occur?— Last 
winter. 

6170.  Chairman.— That  is,  that  on  the  proposed 
sale  notice  was  given  that  the  rent  would  be  advanced  ? 
Yes,  in  fact  the  rent  is  raised,  the  Gillilands  had  to 
hold  on.  I know  a young  man,  a cousin  of  mine,  that 


the  rent  had  not  been  raised  would  have  been  » 

6171.  Mr.  Siiaw.— They  had  made  all  the  unprove- 

rnts,  I believe?— They  had.  , -rr.  W 

6172.  The  landlord  had  done  nothing  (-^e 

Tl ^Chairman.— And  you  say  it 
i them  without  the  sale  taking  place  t—xes-^ 
rm  was  sold  eleven  years  ago  by  a Mr.  M ^ 
1,100,  a man  of  the  name  of  Millis  boueht 
Id  it  again  to  Gilliland.  f ;tl 

6174.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  did  Gilliland  K, 0{  the 
-I  cannot  give  that.  A very  good  illustratio  J ^ 
ar  some  farmers  have  throughout  the  cou  o , 
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state  of  things  I am  speaking  of.  The  farmer  that 
knew  these  facts,  I asked  him  to  come  down  here  and 
state  these  facts ; he  said  he  would  not,  he  dare  not  on 
account  of  the  office.  I said  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
„0  over  to  his  place  some  evening,  he  could  give  me 
the  facts.  He  said,  he  would  rather  I would  not  go 
to  his  place,  and  he  met  me  at  a mutual  friend’s  after 
dark  and  gave  me  the  facts. 

6175.  It  was  not  the  tenant  who  gave  it  to  you  1 — 
No  it  was  a tenant  on  Sir  Thomas  Bateson’s  estate, 
the  tenant  dare  not.  This  raising  of  rent  on  Sir  Thomas 
Bateson's  estate  is  an  innovation  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act.  My  father  sold  a holding  on  that  estate 
to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  and  my  uncle  also 
purchased  a farm,  and  there  was  no  restriction  what- 
ever, and  no  rise  of  rent.  Another  case  occured  in 
which  a Mr.  Woods,  in  1864,  bought  a farm  by  private 
sale,  and  was  accepted  by  the  landlord  without  any 
objection.  This  Mr.  Woods  died  a few  years  after, 
his  widow  kept  the  place  until  1874,  and  then 
offered  the  farm  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Heron  proposed  to 
become  the  purchaser,  but  when  they  went  into  the 
office  Sir  Thomas  Bateson’s  agent  would  not  accept 
him  as  a tenant,  upon  the  ground  that  the  rule  of  the 
office  was,  that  there  should  be  only  £10  an  acre  paid. 
That  rule  was  unknown  until  after  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act. 

6176.  Chairman. — What  was  the  name  of  the 
agent! — Do  wie ; he  also  said  that  he  would  raise  the  rent 
5s.  an  acre.  Heron  refused  to  take  it.  Shortly  after 
the  agent  went  to  him,  and  gave  it  to  him  for  three 
years  at  the  old  rent,  but  at  £70  less  than  he  offered, 
so  that  the  -widow  got  £70  less,  but  at  the  end  of  three 
years  it  was  raised  5s.  an  acre. 

6177.  You  hold  a farm? — I do,  under  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  in  the  same  locality  as  Mr.  Swann,  his  farm 
and  mine  adjoin. 

6178.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm? — 68  acres. 

6179.  Have  you  anything  in  your  own  case  especially 
that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — Nothing  in  my  own  case, 

I hold  under  a lease. 

6180.  You  mentioned  a case  under  the  Land  Act? 
—A  case  has  occurred  of  a modern  innovation  upon 
Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  estate,  which  was  successful. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Hastings,  a Presbyterian  minister, 
offered  £120  to  Edward  Hare,  for  a place  that  Hare 
was  offering  for  sale ; the  office  interfered,  and  Hare 
had  to  accept  £90  from  a Mr.  Flanagan,  by  arbitration. 

6181.  You  are  clear  the  custom  was  changed  since 
the  Land  Act? — Since  the  Land  Act,  and  I would 
wish  to  give  further  cases  before  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  when  the  late  Dean  Stannus  and  his  son 
Walter  were  managing  the  estate  for  the  late  Marquis 


of  Hertford,  to  prove  that  this  is  a modern  innovation. 
About  three  years  ago  a farm  was  sold  in  Ballinderry 
by  Mr.  Hope  to  Mr.  Jebb,  of  150  acres,  no  notice 
was  given  to  the  landlord  or  agent  of  the  sale  at 
all,  and  Mr.  Jebb  was  -with  Mr.  Hope  purchasing 
the  farm  when  a clerk  out  of  the  office  passed  and 
asked  them  what  they  were  doing,  and  said  they  ought 
to  have  given  notice.  They  went  on  with  the  sale, 
and  then  went  into  the  office,  and  he  was  accepted  at 
once.  I want  to  show  it  has  existed  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been 
objected  to.  Dean  Stannus,  the  agent  purchased  land. 
I know  a piece  of  exceedingly  bad  land,  fit  only  for 
making  bricks,  the  tenant  of  it  had  to  leave  and  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  office,  who  sold  it  to  a 
neighbour  of  mine.  Another  case  was  Mr.  Money’s, 
who  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  another  farm 
almost  adjoining  mine,  from  Dean  Stannus,  and 
Dean  Stannus,  in  a public  speech  at  an  agricultural 
dinner  in  Lisburn,  stated  himself,  that  the  tenant- 
right  which  we  had  upon  the  Hertford  estate,  and 
what  was  known  as  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  was  the 
very  best  security  a landlord  could  have  for  his  rent, 
and  he  believed  the  greater  input  the  farmer  had  in 
his  land,  the  landlord  had  so  much  the  more  security 
for  his  rent. 

6182.  You  say  there  are  other  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion, but  you  give  this  as  an  example  of  the  class  you 
complain  of? — Yes.  I have  just  one  thing  to  say  in 
reference  to  arbitration  of  rents,  what  I propose  is  that 
a registration  office  be  established  in  each  petty  sessions 
district.  If  a landlord  thinks  he  is  getting  too  low  a 
rent  for  a farm  he  gives  notice  to  the  registrar  in  this 
office,  the  registrar  gives  notice  to  the  farmer,  the  two 
meet,  each  appoint  an  arbitrator,  the  arbitrators  select 
an  umpire,  the  rent  is  settled  by  those  three,  and  this 
settlement  is  binding  upon  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
neither  of  them  would  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  any 
court — make  that  the  law  of  the  land. 

6183.  For  how  long? — Fourteen  vears. 

6184.  That  would  be  too  short,  we  would  have 
endless  arbitration  ? — I think  I would  leave  that  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  the  tenant 
thought  he  was  paying  too  high  a rent  let  him  pursue 
the  same  course  as  the  landlord. 

6185.  Would  there  not  be  the  danger  of  a tenant 
who  had  let  his  farm  ran  down  getting  an  arbitration 
when  the  land  looked  worth  nothing  ? — I don’t  think 
that  is  the  tendency  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  if  a 
farmer  can  keep  Ins  land  in  good  condition  it  is  so 
much  to  his  monetary  profit  to  do  so.  We  don’t  know 
much  of  the  Scotch  custom. 


Sept.  23,  1680. 

Mr.  William 
G ray. 


A B , a tenant-farmer,  examined. 


I hold  150  acres,  I reclaimed  it. 

6186.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  part  of  the  country? — 
Stoneford,  four  miles  from  Lisburn. 

6187.  Chairman.  — On  whose  property  ? — Sir 
Richard  W allace’s.  There  was  a thirty  acre  farm  that 
they  could  not  get  the  rent  out  of,  the  land  was  bad 
and  they  never  got  rent  that  they  had  not  to  process 
the  tenants  for.  The  office  took  the  land  from  the 
parties  and  kept  it  for  a year  or  two  and  sold  it  to  me ; 
the  rent  before  they  got  it  was  4s.  an  acre  and  when 
1 got  it  they  would  not  give  it  at  less  than  11s.  I gave 

iem  a fine,  and  tilled  and  manured  and  made  it 
arable,  then  they  revalued  it  and  made  it  15 s. 

6188.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  is  that  ago  ? — About 
eight  years  ago.  It  is  twelve  years  ago  since  I took  it. 

6189.  Chairman. — You  cannot  complain  of  the 
original  price,  because  you  took  it  of  your  own  choice? 
~ Certainly,  I agreed  to  that. 

6190.  Within  three  years  the  rent  was  raised? — 
tt  was,  in  four. 

6191.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Is  it  worth  it?— It  is  worth  it 

ow  what  I have  laid  out  on  it. 


6192.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  it? — It  was 
not  worth  the  11s.  hardly. 

6193.  Do  you  live  on  it  ? — I do. 

6194.  Did  you  reclaim  much  of  the  mountain  farm  ? 
— I drained  it  all. 

6195.  What  do  you  pay  for  it?— Some  of  it  £1, 
some  of  it  fined  down  lease. 

6196.  Do  you  hold  that  on  lease  ?—  This  part  is  not 
leased,  but  a great  deal  of  the  land  is  leased.  My 
father  fined  down  a great  deal  of  it,  the  lease  is  for 
lives,  and  I am  one  of  them  myself.  When  we  got  it, 
I remember  the  time  the  fine  was  paid,  it  was  covered 
a great  deal  with  cat-tails.  The  first  year  we  got  it 
we  were  near  mowing  the  heads  off  the  water  hens. 
That  land  is  reclaimed  and  when  the  lease  is  done  I 
don’t  know  what  they  will  do  with  it. 

6197.  You  consider  the  tenant-right  will  exist  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  ? — I do. 

6198.  That  is  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the 
custom  of  the  property  ?— Yes. 

6199.  But  the  rent  is  uncertain  ? — The  rent  is  un- 
certain. 

6200.  And  you  don’t  know  how  much  of  your  rent 

2 G 
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will  be  confiscated  ? — Exactly,  if  I don’t  pay  what 
they  like,  they  will  put  me  out  of  it. 

6201.  That  is  what  you  complain  of  1 — Yes. 

6202.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  some  fair  means 
of  arbitration  is  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  rent  ? — 
I do. 

Mr.  Gray. — Our  complaint  is  not  of  the  landlords, 
it  is  of  the  land  law,  it  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  it 
gives  to  one  man  the  power  of  appropriating  to  himself 
in  one  way  or  another  our  property.  No  subject 
under  the  British  crown  can  have  his  property  appro- 
priated by  another  man  but  the  tenant  farmer. 

6203.  Chairman. — At  the  time  the  Land  Act 
passed  was  there  an  impression  that  the  tenant-right 
as  it  existed  at  that  time  was  made  legal  ? — Mr.  Gray. 
— There  was,  but  we  found  that  the  word  “ usages  ” 
inserted  in  the  Act,  gave  the  landlord  an  opportunity 
of  inventing  these  office  rules  which  were  unknown  in 
our  locality  before  it. 

6204.  But  they  cannot  legally  make  fresh  rules. 
Is  not  the  difficulty  that  the  Land  Act  did  not  provide 
a sufficient  remedy  ? — Mr.  Gray. — Yes. 

6205.  Because  the  words  of  the  Land  Act  are 
that  the  “ usages  ” are  declared  legal,  and  they  are 
to  be  enforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act.' 
Well,  you  have  found  that  those  provisions  are  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  these  restrictions  on  the  original 
custom? — Mr.  Gray. — We  found  that  they  took  advan- 


tage of  that  to  say  that  their  office  rules  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Ulster  custom,  which  we  know  were  not 
enforced  on  the  estate  before  the  Land  Act. 

6206.  Mz-.  Siiaw. — But  the  power  of  raising  rent 
you  think,  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
man  ? — Mr.  Swann. — That  is  the  maddening  part  of 
it.  I had  a brother-in-law,  who  lived  under  a land- 
lord in  Ulster,  a very  good  sort  of  a man  in  his  own 
way,  and  yet  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  that  man’s 
mind  were  so  confused  that  he  called  upon  his  tenants 
to  pay,  each  a share  of  his  income  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment— a share  of  his  income  tax,  derived  from  the  land 
he  rented  to  the  tenants. 

6207.  And  they  paid  it,  I suppose? — Mr.  Swann. 
— In  a few  instances  they  did,  but  my  - brother-in-law 
refused . 

A.  B. — I will  give  you  another  instance  ; a valuator 
on  a farm  of  a friend  of  mine  was  going  out  to  revalue 
the  farm,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him,  and  I declined, 
“ Why,”  said  he,  “ will  you  not  go  ? He  is  a friend  of 
yours,  and  I wish  to  do  as  well  as  I can  for  him.” 
I went  with  him,  and  the  first  or  second  word  he 
asked  the  tenant  was,  what  money  lie  had.  He  said, 
“Yery  little.”  Then  he  said  you  must  give  me  £5, 
and  he  went  and  borrowed  £5,  and  the  result  was 
the  valuator  put  so  much  rent  on  him  he  could  not 
live. 

[The  Witnesses  then  withdrew.] 


Ar.  Joseph 
Perry. 


Mr.  Joseph  Berry,  Downpatrick ; Mr.  Edward  Gardner,  ll.b.,  Downpatrick;  Mr.  William  James  Mom, 
Belfast ; Mi-.  Patrick  Murray,  Castlewellan ; Mr.  James  M‘Aleenan,  Castlewellan ; Mr.  John  M‘Nab,  Castle 
wellan;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Smylie,  Castlewellan,  were  examined  together. 

Mr,  Joseph  Perry,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Down  Tenant  Farmers’  Association,  examined. 


6208.  Chairman. — You  live  at  Grovehill,  Down- 
patrick ? — Yes. 

6209.  A tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

6210.  And  Secretary  to  the  County  Down  Farmers’ 
Association  ? — I was  for  four  years. 

6211.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm? — Nearly  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  English. 

6212.  You  act  also  in  collecting  rents? — Yes,  I 
collect  rents  from  seven  small  tenants. 

6213.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estates,  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them  generally  in  Down- 
patrick and  the  neighbourhood? — Yes,  my  lord, 

6214.  Well,  now,  I think  we  have  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  actual  meaning  of  tenant-right,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ulster  custom,  which  has  been  explained 
to  us  as  being  continuous  occupation  of  a farm  by  the 
tenant  on  payment  of  a fair  rent,  with  a right  of  free 
sale  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

6215.  You  take  that  to  be  the  Ulster  custom,  pure 
and  simple  ? — I do,  my  lord — continuous  occupation, 
free  sale,  and  fair  rents. 

6216.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
restrictions  that  have  been  put  upon  that? — There  are 
several  large  estates  within  a few  miles  of  where  I live. 
When  I was  a boy — say  fifty  years  ago— -the  samo 
custom  of  free  sale  existed,  on  all. 

6217.  Mr.  Shaw. — Without  restriction  ? — Without 
_ restriction.  The  first  that  I knew  to  limit  it  was  the 

late  John  Waring  Maxwell.  He  limited  the  price  to 
XI 0 an  acre  for  some  years.  He  then  denied  the 
custom  altogether,  and  gave  his  tenants  what  he 
pleased,  if  they  were  unable  to  hold  their  farms,  to 
take  them  to  America. 

6218.  Chairman. — What  time  was  that? — About 
the  year  1834  or  1835.  I remember  a farm  in  the 
parish  of  Inch  on  his  estate  sold  at  £20  the  Irish  acre 
by  a grandaunt  of  my  own, 

6219.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord? — With 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  he 
accepted  the  tenant.  Mr.  Gardner  has  a list  of  sales 
made  on  the  property.  For  several  years  Colonel 
Fox-de  appointed  his  own  valuator  to  fix  the  price  for 
the  tenant’s  property  in  liis  farm. 


6220.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  sales? — On  a change  of 
tenancy,  he  Would  select  the  man  who  was  to  receive 
it,  and  appoint  his  own  valuator,  to  say  what  the  price 
should  bo. 

6221.  Chairman. — At  that  time? — Yes,  my  lord, 
at  that  time. 

6222.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  that? — He  originated 
this  about  the  famine  years. 

6223.  Does  that  continue  still  on  his  property?— 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  matter  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  papers,  and  he  is  allowing  arbi- 
tration. 

6224.  Chairman. — Then  you  say  that  on  the  faith 
of  the  custom  the  tenants  made  a great  deal  of  im 
provements  ? — No  question  of  that.  I believe  the 
tenants  did  the  whole  of  the  improvements  except  in  a 
rare  instance.  The  landlord  might  give  slates  for  a 
house,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  after  he  denied  the  custom 
paid  a small  sum  per  perch  for  drainage— something  to 
encourage  his  people  to  go  on,  because  they  had  lost  heart 
altogether.  On  Lord  Bangor’s  property,  a plan  existed 
of  limiting  prices  to  £5  an  acre — at  least  he  makes  the 
purchaser  sign  an  agreement  that  he  is  only  giving  £5, 
and  will  be  satisfied  to  give  up  his  farm  tor  £5  an 
acre  if  he  wishes  to  leave  it  again,  but  the  purchasers 
tell  me  the  agent  knew  perfectly  well  they  were 
paying  far  more.  I have  a number  of  cases  in  which 
lai-ge  amounts  were  paid  outside  that. 

6225.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was,  the  tenant  fixed  the 
price  for  himself  ? — The  tenant  fixed  the  price  for 
himself.  My  own  idea  was  that  as  soon  as  he  had  it 
in  operation  for  a number  of  years  he  would  allow, 
nothing  but  the  £5. 

6226.  Does  it  continue  to  the  present  day  that  re- 
striction ? — I don’t  wish  to  impute  motives,  but  during 
the  contest  for  the  county  the  last  election,  the  agent 
gathered  his  tenants  together,  and  told  them  he  would 
adopt  the  plan  of  Colonel  Forde,  and  allow  arbitration.' 
However,  Colonel  Forde’s  plan  is  not  a proper  arbi- 
tration, because  the  two  arbitrators,  one  appointed  by 
the  buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  seller,  have  not,  as  ter 
as  I understand,  the  appointment  of  the  umpire. 
Colonel  Forde  appoints  the  umpire,  and  they  must  be 
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tenants  on  the  property  who  are  appointed  as 
arbitrators. 

6227.  Chairman. — And  a tenant  on  the  property 
appointed  as  umpire  ? — The  Colonel  reserves  the  power 
to  appoint  the  umpire,  but  as  yet  the  two  arbitrators 
have  agreed.  There  have  been  very  few  cases  as  yet, 
it  has  not  been  so  long  in  operation. 

, 6228.  I understood  you  to  say  that  on  Lord  Bangor’s 
estate  they  were  confined  to  £5  an  acre  as  the  purchase 
money,  but  that  larger  sums  were  given,  and  that 
larger  sums  were  given  was  known  to  the  office? — It 
was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  office  that  larger 
sums  were  being  paid.  It  is  the  statute  acre,  of 
course,  that  I am  talking  about.  Well,  my  lord,  there 
is  one  thing,  that  where  tenant-right  cannot  be 
denied,  in  several  cases  since  the  Land  Act  came 
in,  where  they  cannot  prevent  free  sale  they  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  raising  rent  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  a farm. 

6229.  Mr.  Shaw.— On  all  these  estates?— No,  I 
don’t  know  on  all  these  estates,  but  on  the  Downshire 
it  is  done,  and  on  Downpatrick  we  have  free  sale  given 
us,  but  they  destroy  it  by  raising  the  rent. 

6230.  Chairman. — .Recently  introduced  ? — Yes,  re- 
cently ; since  the  Land  Act. 

6231.  Will  you  mention  some  estates  where  the 
custom  has  been  restricted  by  a general  raising  of 
rents  since  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  the  Annes- 
ley  estate. 

6232.  Mr.  Shaw. — Rents  raised  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a lease  or  on  change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes ; it  is 
on  change  of  tenancy  we  complain  of,  and  it  is  not'on 
the  termination  of  the  lease — that  we  think  is  natural. 
We  don’t  object  to  it. 

6233.  Chairman. — Has  any  question  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  tenant-right  continuing  after  the  termination 
of  the  lease  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  we  had  a very  celebrated 
case  in  our  county  in  1872,  where,  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Beauclerc,  tenant-right  was  denied  to  Mr.  Men  own 
for  a farm  of  seventy-two  acres  which  he  had  reclaimed 
the  principal  part  of,  and  brought  it  to  be  what  is 
called  a model  farm,  and  when  the  life  died,  they 
refused  to  renew  the  lease  to  Mr.  Menown  at  all,  and 
noticed  him  to  quit.  The  matter  was  defended  before 
the  Land  Court ; the  chairman  held  that  there  was 
tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  awarded  Mr. 
Menown  .£1,400.  Mr.  Menown  did  not  object  to 
the  revaluation  of  his  farm,  and  a fair  rent  being  put 
on  it.  The  landlord  appealed,  and  brought  the  case  to 
the  Assizes,  before  Judge  Barry.  After  hearing  the 
evidence,  Judge  Barry  took  three  months  to  consider 
the  question,  and  then  decided  that  it  was  not  proved 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  tenant-right  existed  on  the 
estate  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  remitted  the  matter 
to  the  chairman  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  his  im- 
provements. Mr.  Menown  was  then  awarded  £530 
os.  Gd.  After  the  matter  was  decided,  Mr,  Menown 
had  very  little  for  his  own  pocket,  after  the  law  costs, 
t hat  raised  a storm  in  our  county,  and  my  friend  J Mr. 
Moore,  asked  me  to  assist  him  in  forming  the  Down 
tamers’  Association  to  defend  our  rights.  We  did 
so,  and  returned  Mr.  J ames  Sharman  Crawford  to  Par- 
liament, which  caused  those  who  forced  on  the  Menown 
case  to  repent,  and  they  have  been  bringing,  in  Bills 
ever  since  to  remedy  the  matter. 

6234.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  allowed  on  all  the  good 
es  ates,  I suppose  ? — I never  heard  it  denied  before 

ia  case ; in  fact,  I had  it  on  the  very  best  authority 
ia  the  agent  in  that  case  was  put  forward  by  the 
an  ords  of  the  County  Down  to  test  the  question 
whether  tenant-right  existed  at  the  end  of  a lease-or 

mCKC°rdins  t0  tlie  Land  Act- 

to  i'  5!°fIRMA1'T- — Your  evidence  is,  then,  that  the 
nants,  feeling  insecure  as  to  whether  the  rents  may 
UPon  for  their  own  improvements, 

esiiate  to  embark  on  improvements  ?— No  question 
on  Lv  t.  There  are  few  properties  in  the  county 
^ winch  they  are  not  afraid  to  improve.  Of  late 
• e reut  at  bhe  time  of  the  sale,  has  acted  most 
J uiously  on  the  improvement  of  the  country. 


6236.  Would  your  view  be  that  there  should  be  no 
rise  of  rent  at  anytime? — No,  my  lord,  I don’t  object 
at  all,  if  times  were  improved  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  warranted  a revision  of  rents.  I have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  a revaluation  of  rents,  if 
landlords  are  entitled  to  the  increase  of  rent  from 
other  causes  than  the  tenants’  improvements.  I think 
they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  it. 

6237.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  time, 
on  sales  or  at  some  fixed  period  ?— The  general  rule 
has  been  for  the  landlord  to  have  a revaluation  of  his 
property  at  any  time  he  chooses,  and  at  the  fall  of  a 
lease  the  rent  was  certain  to  be  increased. 

6238.  Are  there  any  leases,  on  the  properties  you  are 
speaking  of,  existing  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of  • on 
the  Downshire  property  I think  there  are.  ’ 

6239.  But,  speaking  of  it  as  a person  holding  as  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year  under  tenant-right,  would  you 
say  the  better  time  for  a revaluation  would  be  at  a 
fixed  period  ?— Yes,  I should  say  so. 

6240.  Or  at  the  time  of  a sale  ?— At  a regular  fixed 
period,  I would  rather  have  it,  than  at  the  time  of  a 
sale,  because  it  destroys  the  confidence  of  parties. 

6241.  In  case  of  a sale  now  on  these  properties,  or 
some  of  them,  is  it  the  custom  to  give  notice  at  the 

time  of  the  sale  what  the  rent  will  be  afterwards  ? I 

believe  it  is,  my  lord.  If  the  tenant  wishes  to  sell,  he 
goes  to  the  office.  He  is  told  he  is  welcome  to  do  so 
and  the  rent  will  be  so  much. 

6242.  I see  you  say  that  the  great  evil  at  present 
in  Ireland  is  want  of  confidence  that  the  tenants  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour? — Yes,  my  lord.  I 
was  on  the  property  of  the  late  David  Stewart  Her. 
I knew  he  was  embarrassed,  and  I was  afraid  the 
estate  would  pass  to  the  hands  of  a gentleman 
who  denied  tenant-right  altogether,  and  I asked  for  a 
lease.  I got  a lease  of  a portion  of  the  place,  and 
since  then  I have  expended  at  least  £1,500  on  that 
security. 

6243.  Mr.  Shaw. — A long  lease  I suppose? — 
Ninety-nine  years. 

6244.  Chairman.— Do  you  believe  the  Ulster  cus- 
tom would  be  advantageous  to  every  holdin"  in 
Ireland,  both  to  landlords  and  tenants  ? — I do°  my 
lord,  I am  firmly  of  opinion  it  would  be  of  advantage, 
both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  if  every  property  was 
managed  like  the  Londonderry  or  Sharman  Crawford 
properties,  where  the  tenants  are  certain  no  advan- 
tage will  be  taken  of  their  investments. 

6245.  I see  you  speak  of  cases  where  there  is  a re- 
valuation, you  say  that  in  all  cases  the  rent  should 
be  a fair  rent,  and  should  be  decided  before  instead 
of  after  an  eviction  taking  place  for  a dispute  about 
rent  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  If  my  landlord  tells  me  I must 
pay  £25  of  an  increase,  and  I think  it  is  too  much,  my 
only  remedy  is  to  refuse  to  pay  it,  get  evicted,  and  then 
claim  compensation  for  the  value  of  my  tenant-right  or 
improvements.  It  requires  a man  with  great  courage 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  nearly  everything  he  has, 
and  go  through  the  law  courts.  He  will  submit  to 
very  great  injustice  before  he  will  go  to  law  with  his 
landlord,  ancl  I think  there  should  be  some  better 
mode  of  ascertaining  a fail-  rent  before  they  go  to  ex- 
pense and  law. 

6246.  At  present  it  is  only  by  the  decision  of  the 
landlord  himself? — At  present  the  landlord  merely 
says  the  rent  is  to  be  so  much,  and  the  tenant  has  no 
appeal  except  to  refuse  to  pay. 

6247.  Are  you  aware  of  cases  where  it  has  gone  to 
arbitration  ? — I am  not  aware.  A just  landlord  may 
say  he  will  arbitrate,  and  see  what  the  fair  rent  is 
but,  as  a rule,  landlords  insist  on  having  what  they 
think  themselves  is  fair. 

6248.  And  you  think  arbitration  would  be  a fair 
mode  of  settling  differences? — Yes,  my  lord,  I cannot 
see  what  would  be  fairer. 

6249. '  You  think  the  landlord  should  name  one 
arbitrator?— I do,  and  the  tenant  another. 

6250.  And  there  should  be  an  impartial  umpire  ? 
— Yes,  selected  by  the  two  they  appoint. 

2 G 2 


&Dt.  23,  1880. 

Sir.  Joseph 
Perry. 
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6251.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  on  the 
subject  of  leases  ? — No,  not  much. 

6252.  They  are  not  very  much  sought  for1? — "We 
would  rather  do  without  them. 

6253.  Have  the  landlords  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
tributing towards  improvements  on  the  holdings 
either  before  the  Land  Act  or  since  the  Land 
Act? — Very  little.  Some  of  them  did  give  a small 
sum  per  perch  for  drainage,  and,  in  a few  isolated 
cases,  they  might  give  slates  or  timber  for  a dwelling- 
house  or  barn,  i have  known,  on  Colonel  Forde’s 
estate,  slates  or  timber  or  perhaps  both  given,  and, 
if  the  farm  was  sold,  the  price  was'  the  first  money 
deducted  from  the  purchase-money. 

6254.  Was  that  before  or  since  the  Land  Act? — 
Before  the  Land  Act. 

6255.  Has  it  ceased  since  the  Land  Act  ? — I think 
there  has  been  little  done  since  the  Land  Act  by 
the  landlords. 

6256.  Then  it  has  checked  improvements  both  by 
the  landlord  and  tenant? — Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  it 
has  by  the  tenant. 

6257.  We  have  been  told  it  has  checked  the  im- 
provements of  the  tenants  from  a feeling  cf  in- 
security?— There  is  a feeling  of  insecurity,  but  it 
was  not  the  Land  Act,  it  was  the  rise  of ' rent  at 
the  time  of  sale,  that  was  not  practised  previously, 
that  has  checked  the  improvements. 

6258.  Then,  was  the  rise  of  rent  under  these  new 
rules  the  result  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes,  I suppose 
that  was  the  fact. 

6259.  I see  you  say  that  in  your  opinion  the 
Land  Act  has  been  fairly  interpreted  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood as  elsewhere?— Yes,  I think  in  the  county 
Down  it  has  been  as  fairly  interpreted  as  elsewhere 
by  the  County  Court  Judge,  but  as  I say  we  did 
not  like  Judge  Barry’s  interpretation  of  it.  I believe 
a great  many  Judges,  as  a matter  or  fact,  are  deciding 
what  they  know  nothing  about. 

6260.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mr.  Johnston  is  your  chairman? 
— Mr.  Johnston  was,  and  he  is  an  TJlsterman,  and 
understands  the  custom. 

6261.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  their  holdings? 
— Very  little,  my  friend,  Mr.  Gardner,  can  give  it 
to  you,  he  has  been  employed  by  some  tenants  in 
the  purchase  of  their  holdings. 

6262.  Can  you  give  any  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  ?— There  has  been 
reclamation  of  land  going  on  in  a great  many  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  there  was  a portion  of  the 
farm  waste.  If  a man  had  a piece  of  swamp  or  rock, 
he  would  quarry  the  rocks  and  drain  the  swamp,  and  I 
can  point  to  hundreds  of  acres  that  are  worth  ten  times 
what  they  were  within  my  memory,  but  it  has  not 
been  earned  out  to  a large  extent. 

6263.  Has  it  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  in  • 
creased  price  of  labour  ? — I think  so. 

6264.  How  do  you  stand  with  regard  to  the  labourers 
in  your  country? — Labour  has  increased  in  value, 
labourers  are  better  paid  than  they  were  some  years 
ago,  but  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  not  been  so 
dear  as  it  was. 

6265.  Do  they  usually  hold  from  the  farmers  or 
from  the  landlords  direct  ? — The  labourers  hold  from 
the  farmers,  and  have  cottier  houses,  but  a great  many 
small  farmers  work  with  the  neighbouring  farmers  as 
labourers. 

6266.  You  say  that  the  Land  Act  docs  not  give  to 
the  tenants  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  all  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  by  giving  compensation  for  disturbance, 
and  compensation  for  their  improvements,  but  that  the 
tenant  who  wishes  to  change  his  residence  should  also 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  right  of  occupation  and  improve- 
ments to  any  person  to  whom  the  landlord  cannot  show 
a reasonable  objection  ? — I believe  he  should. 

6267.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  question  of  dis- 
turbance, where  a tenant  was  wishing  to  change  his 
residence,  disturbance  would  not  be  given  then  ? — The 


tenant  cannot  claim  anything  if  he  -wishes  to  change  his 
residence,  but  the  Act  says,  if  the  tenant  is  disturbed 
by  his  landlord  he  should  be  paid  for  it.  Now,  that 
shows  he  has  a property  in  the  farm,  and  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  sell  it  to  any  solvent  man,  and  the  tenant 
has  a right  all  over  Ireland  to  be  paid  for  improvements 
and  disturbance.  Therefore  the  Land  Act  has  made 
legal  a property  for  him  in  the  soil,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  small  measure  to  give  him  power  to  sell  that  pro- 
perty.' 

6268.  You  think  he  ought  to  have  it  under  the  head 
of  his  goodwill  in  the  holding  ? — I think  so. 

6269.  As  to  the  landlord  having  the  power  to  dis- 
possess a tenant  who  pays  a fair  rent,  what  do  you 
think  of  that? — I don’t  think  he  should  have  the 
power.  My  own  family  and  myself  have  been  on  one 
farm  for  perhaps  200  years  ; -within  my  own  memory 
the  estate  has  had  three  owners,  every  field  and  fence 
in  that  farm  some  memory  or  association  is  fastened 
in  my  mind,  something  happened  there,  or  there  was 
some  story  about  it,  and  I think  it  would  be  a far 
harder  thing  for  me  to  be  turned  out  of  it,  than  for  the 
landlord,  and  I think,  morally  speaking,  my  right  to 
remain  there  is  as  good  as  a landlord  who  is  a stranger 
to  the  farm. 

6270.  You  think  under  no  circumstances  should  a 
landlord  resume  possession  making  full  compensation  ? 
— I would  not  say  that  under  some  circumstances  he 
might  not.  A man  might  be  disturbed  for  public 
purposes. 

6271.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  county  Down  I suppose  is 
thoroughly  well  farmed  ? — As  a general  rule  the  greater 
part  is. 

6272.  Are  the  farms  large? — Not  large. 

6273.  And  all  the  outlay,  as  a general  rule,  has 
been  made  by  the  tenants? — A very  large  proportion 
of  the  families  in  Down  are  descendants  of  English 
and  Scotch  colonists,  who  came  there  two  hundred 
years  ago ; since  that— and  in  faith  of  enj  oying  the  vested 
interest  which  was  promised  as  an  inducement  to  our 
forefathers  to  settle  in  and  colonize  the  country,  and 
they  also  had  to  protect  and  defend  those  who  obtained 
the  confiscated  estates — since  that  every  dwelling- 
house,  office,  bridge,  and  county  building,  lias  been 
built,  every  road,  drain,  and.  fence,  has  been  made  by 
the  money  and  labour  of  the  tenants. 

6274.  And  all  this  is  the  result  of  tenant-right?— 
All  this  is  the  result  of  tenant-right. 

6275.  And  you  think  the  result  of  a gradual  in- 
crease of  rent  would  be  a great  calamity  to  the 
country  ? — No  question  of  it,  in  the  world. 

6276.  It  would  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people?— 
Yes ; and  if  matters  had  gone  on  for  a short  time  as 
they  were  with  us,  at  the  time  of  the  Menown  case, 
we  would  have  been  worse  than  they  are  in  the  south 


of  Ireland. 

6277.  And  there  have  been  cases  with  you  where 
rents  are  raised  on  a change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes. 

6278.  Are  they  raised  to  any  great  extent? — As  a 
rule  they  are  not  raised  very  high  on  the  good  estates. 

6279.  Are  there  many  changes  of  tenancy  on  those 

estates?— Not  a great  many,  but  some;  after  last  year 
there  will  be  several.  I know  at  the  present  moinen 
two  or  three  farms  that  would  be  sold,  they  are  in  e 
hands  of  very  poor  people  at  present,  and  they  are 
afraid  to  propose  a sale  for  the  rise  of  rent  that  woi 
be  put  on,  and  were  it  not  for  the  rise  of  rent,  tnose 
farms  would  be  transferred  to  men  who  are  better  a 
to  work  them.  ., 

6280.  I suppose  you  think  this  tenant-right  wouM 
bo  good  for  all  parts  of  Ireland? — I am  pew®® y 
satisfied  of  it,  and  if  it  were  enjoyed  all  over  re 
the  country  would  be  much  more  prosperous  an 


tented. 

6281.  Are  rents  high  in  Down?— I would  not  say 
the  landlords  had  been  harsh  in  that  way ; tner 

a few  small  men  who  do  charge  exorbitant  rents. 

6282.  Supposing  this  land  question  was  settlea, 
the  right  of  settling  rents  by  arbitration  were  g > 
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do  you  think  that  would  be  against  the  tenants 
generally  or  for  those  in  Ulster  ? — I think  it  would  be 
mi  advantage  to  the  tenants  that  they  had  a right  to 
arbitration  upon  it. 

6283.  The  landlord,  of  course,  could  say,  “ My  land 
is  let  too  cheap,”  and  would  have  a right  equally  with 
the  tenant  to  ask  for  a revaluation? — Yes. 

6284.  Would  there  not  be  a danger  of  rent  being 
raised  ? — On  some  estates  there  would,  but  I think  a 
just  good  landlord  could  as  easily  raise  them  now  as 
then. 

6285.  You  think  they  would  not  meddle  with  it  ? 
—I  think  they  would  not. 

6286.  But  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  has  made 
them  meddle  with  things  they  did  not  meddle  with 
before? — It  has,  this  rising  of  rent  and  some  other 
little  matters. 

6287.  And  if  they  had  this  power  of  arbitration  the 
good  landlords  might  say  they  might  as  well  have 
these  two  or  tlu-ee  thousand  pounds  extra  ? — Yes,  they 
might. 

6288.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  land  is  let 
for  less  than  its  value  excluding  the  tenants’  improve- 
ments?— I believe  if  it  were  possible  to  hand  the  land 
back  to  the  landlords  of  the  county  Down  in  the  state 
in  which  the  predecessors  of  the  tenants  received  it, 
it  would  not  be  worth  one  third  of  the  rent  now 
received,  notwithstanding  the  improved  times  and  the 
growth  of  towns. 

6289.  Now  supposing  the  question  were  taken  up 
h this  way  that  you  would  say  to  the  landlord — 
“Well  you  have  this  right  of  raising  rent,  and  under 


the  new  bill  we  propose  to  give  you  the  right  of  Sept.  23.  isso. 
increasing  rent  by  arbitration ; what  will  you  take  for  jrr  Joseph 
this  right  and  be  done  with  it,  and  give  us  a perpetuity  Perry, 
at  fixed  rents?”  Would  that  be  availed  of  by  the  tenants? 

We  have  had  evidence  of  estates  where  rents  were 
fined  down,  and  fixed  for  long  leases  on  the  giving  of 
fines,  would  that  be  availed  of  to  a great  extent  by 
tenants? — A good  many  tenants  would  and  other 
men  would  not  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

6290.  They  would  not  have  the  money? — Yes. 

6291.  But  you  think  if  they  had  the  money  they 
would  do  it? — Yes,  any  tiling  to  get  security. 

6292.  Well  Government  might  say  “You  don’t 
want  to  get  the  fee-simple  of  that  land  or  banish 
landlords;  you  want  to  keep  them;  they  are  ornamental 
in  the  country  and  we  will  give  you  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  perpetuity  ” ? ■ — If  we  could  get  perpetuity 
leases  that  the  rent  should  not  be  raised  it  would  be 
a splendid  thing  for  Ireland,  not  for  the  tenants  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  community.  To  my  mind  it  would 
be  much  better  than  peasant  proprietorship.  I would 
far  rather  have  it. 

6293.  And  better  than  a sliding  scale  or  valuations 
every  seven  or  twenty  years  ? — It  would  be  decidedly 
the  best  solution  for  the  land  question.  I think  the 
tenants  are  nothing  the  worse  for  having  a certain 
amount  of  rent  to  pay,  it  makes  them  industrious  and 
work,  and  if  that  could  be  arranged  it  would  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  question. 

6294.  It  would  save  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
future  ? — A great  deal. 


Mr.  Edward  Gardner,  ix.b.,  examined. 


6295.  Chairman. — What  are  you? — A solicitor 
and  also  rent  agent  for  a small  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick  belonging  to  Colonel 
Craig  and  Mr.  Craig-Laurie,  two  brothers. 

6296.  Any  other  properties  ? — No,  my  lord. 

6297.  What  is  the  extent  oi  those  properties? — 
There  are  about  a dozen  tenants. 

6298.  Now  you  have  heard  the  evidence  Mr.  Perry 
has  given,  I think  I had  better  ask  you  if  you  would 
make  any  observation  upon  it  or  give  your  own  views 
upon  the  subject? — I agree  with  what  Mr.  Perry  has 
stated  in  reference  to  the  Ulster  custom,  but  perhaps 
I may  be  permitted,  to  add  that  the  occupancy  right 
has  its  force  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  the  tenants  in 
Ulster  improved  their  fanns,  and  the  improvements  in 
the  course  oi  time  became  so  merged  in  the  holding  that 
they  ceased  to  be  distinguishable.  That  would  naturally 
happen,  for  the  farms  being  improved  side  by  side  they 
could  not  be  compared,  in  course  of  time,  one  farm 
with  another. 

6299.  Then  you  don’t  divide  it  into  good-will  and 
improvements,  but  as  arising  altogether  from  improve- 
ments?— I don’t  attempt  to  say  what  the  origin  of  the 
custom  was,  but  I say  that  it  has  its  main  force  in 
that  fact. 

6300.  Mr.  Siiaw. — They  are  both  there,  the  good- 
will and  the  improvements  ? — That  is  what  is  now 
called  the  good-will,  the  improvement  element  is  the 
improvements  which  can  be  distinguished  and  pointed 
out. 

6301.  Chairman. — Then  do  you  agree  with  him 
generally  on  the  subject  of  the  insecurity  felt  from 
restrictions  upon  the  Ulster  custom  having  been  intro- 
duced ?— I do,  my  lord.  On  Lord  De  Eos’  estate  the 
restriction  is  £10  an  acre.  On  Mr.  Ward’s  estate  the 
restriction  was  to  £5  a statute  acre,  the  same  as  Lord 

angors,  and,  as  Mr.  Perry  has  stated,  Lord  Bangor’s 
>as  been  changed  by  having  what  was  adopted  by 

0 onel  Porde  upon  the  Seaforde  estate,  an  arbitration. 

0 onel  Porde  himself,  in  a speech  he  delivered  some 
tew  years  ago,  after  the  Land  Act,  at  Ballinahinch, 

ed  lie  had  himself  changed  the  custom  upon  Iris 
es  te  by  having  two  arbitrators  appointed,  one  by  the 

going  tenant,  and  one  by  the  incoming  tenant,  and  he 


appointed  the  umpire,  and  in  the  course  of  a short 
time  he  changed  that  practice  to  appointing  one 
valuator  himself  alone  to  settle  the  amount.  Upon 
the  Downpatrick  estate  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
limit  the  price,  and  the  amount  of  the  tenant-right  has 
varied  from  time  to  time ; sometimes  large  sums  paid 
upon  that  estate,  but  the  plan  of  increasing  the  rent 
on  occasions  of  transfers  has  been  adopted  upon  that 
estate.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  have  had 
regular  valuations  made  at  proper  intervals,  and  to 
have  adopted  that  valuation,  but  the  course  resorted 
to  was  the  opportunity  of  transfer.  That,  of  course, 
caused  a great  deal  of  discomfort  amongst  the  tenants, 
and  made  them  feel  rather  insecure  about  their  tenant- 
right.  The  late  Mr.  Crawford  was  very  strong  upon 
that  point ; he  set  forth  the  argument  very  strongly 
in  a correspondence  he  had  with  Mr.  Brush,  the  agent 
for  a considerable  number  of 'properties  in  the  county 
Down.  It  was  since  the  Land  Aetthat  plan  was  adopted. 
Now,  there  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  M‘Kee,  Quoile,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick : she  had  sold  in  Mr. 
"Ker’s  time  to  David  M'Glennon,  and  the  rent  was 
raised  11s.,  it  appeared  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  rent  an  even  sum  of  £30,  and  some 
short  time  after  that  M'Glennon  sold  the  same  farm 
to  William  Lascelles,  and  at  that  time  an  increase  of 
£5  was  put  to  the  i-ent,  making  it  £35,  and  he  sold  a 
short  time  after  that  to  a man  called  M‘Mullen,  an,d 
there  was  an  increase  then  made  of  10s.  to  the  rent. 

6302.  The  objection  is  to  the  rising  of  the  rent  at 
all  at  the  time  of  the  sale  ? — At  the  time  of  transfers. 

6303.  And  that  custom  has  crept  in  since  the  Land 
Act  ? — Since  the  Land  Act.  This  is  upon  the  Down 
estate. 

6304.  You  don’t  mean  that  there  is  any  special 
hard  case  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  being  put  on,  if 
there  is,  give  it,  otherwise  the  fact  the  general  rule  is 
enough  for  us  to  take  down.  The  objection  is  to 
the  general  rule?-— The  hardship  was  very  great  in 
some  cases. 

6305.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Have  you  any  case  where  the 
advance  of  rent  practically  eat  away  the  tenant-right  ? 
— Encroached  materially  upon  it,  I cannot  say  it  eat 
it  away  entirely.  There  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stitt — she 
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•was  married  again  to  a gentleman  called  Gardner  at 
tliis  time ; that  was  a farm  that  contained  about 
seventy-three  Irish  acres,  and  it  was  held  at  a rent  of 
£114  7s.  lid.  It  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  £2,900 
was  bid  for  it.  It  happened  at  that  time  that 
the  Down  estate — Mr.  Ker’s — was  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  and  a receiver  was  in  charge  ; so 
that  the  matter  had  to  come  before  the  Receiver- 
Master  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  he  interfered 
veiy  considerably  with  the  operation  of  the  customs 
that  had  been  practised  on  Mr.  Ker’s  estate,  and 
insisted  on  proposals  being  sent  in,  and  set  aside  the 
sale  that  had  been  made,  and  increased  the  rent  to 
£158.  The  sale  after  that  realized  £2,000. 

6306.  A loss  of  £900 1 — That  second  sale  included 
a threshing  machine  and  a boiler,  and  some  manure 
that  was  on  the  premises,  I suppose  about  £50  would 
be  the  measure  for  that. 

6307.  That  was  under  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — 
Yes,  upwards  of  £900  was  lost  in  that  way.  In  the 
present  landlord’s  time  there  was  a farm  belonging  to 
Moses  Porter,  containing  sixty-one  Irish  acres,  held  at 
a rent  of  £108,  and  that  rent  on  a sale  was  increased 
to  £1 35.  He  considered  that  he  lost  by  that  change,  a 
sum  of  £300.  So  that  the  hardship  appears  in  this 
particular  case,  arising  just  out  of  the  particular  time 
when  the  change  takes  place. 

6308.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  specimen 
easel — There  was  a.  case  occurred  on  the  Ardglass 
estate  recently,  of  a man  called  Grogan ; there  was 
15s.  an  acre  added  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Perry. — That  was  an  old  lease. 

6309.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  was  the  rent  before  ? 

. — Mr.  Gardner. — The  purchaser  refused  to  take  it 
even  at  a reduced  price. 

6310.  Chairman. — Was  it  a fair  time  for  a valu- 
ation 1 — Mr.  Perry.—  It  was. 

6311.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  not  that  a high  increase  ? — 
Mr.  Perry — Well,  it  was.  I made  inquiries  from  some 
of  his  neighbours,  and  they  told  me  what  I tell  you. 

Mr.  Gardner. — There  are  some  cases  here  on  the 
Castleward  estate,  where  the  agreement  was  signed 
admitting  the  purchase-money  was  £5  an  acre ; that 
is  Lord  Bangor’s  property.  I have  not  a copy  of  the 
£5  agreement,  but  they  signed  it  that  the  sale  was  for 
£5  an  acre. 

6312.  Chairman. — In  that  case  was  the  payment 
really  more  than  £5  1 — Oh  yes,  my  lord,  in  all  cases. 

[Mi-.  Perry  produced  a copy  of  lease]. 

6313.  Chairman. — This  is  what  the  new  purchaser 

had  to  sign  ! — Yes.  On  the  Finnebrogue  estate 

tenant-right  formerly  existed.  Mr.  Perry  referred-  to 

6314. '  Who  is  the  landlord? — Mr.  Maxwell.  We 
have  instances  in  1823  of  a sale,  at  £12  per  acre. 
James  Cochrane,  purchased  from  William  Wilson,  at 
that  price,  twenty-eight  acres,  and  there  is  a letter  of 
the  then  Mr.  Maxwell,  uncle  of  the  present  owner,  to  a 
tenant  in  which  he  says,  “ you  must  be  prepared  to 
give  as  much  as  another  for  the  land.”  The  tenant 
was  then  applying  for  three  acres  adjoining  him,  which 
were  then  to  be  sold. 

6315.  Has  there  been  any  interfei-ence  with  the 
x-ight? — Yes,  my  lord.  That  continued  up  to  1836, 
as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn.  There  ai-e  several 
other  instances.  The  case  of  Morrison’s  pm-chasing, 
John  Napier’s  purchasing,  John  Jennings  purchas- 
ing, Robiii  Bassett  purchasing  from  Mrs.  W.  Robin- 
son, all  free  cases.  After  that  period  there  was  a re- 
striction of  £10  imposed,  and  in  1838,  a man  called 
John  Cavan,  was  limited  to  the  payment  of  £10  in  his 
purchase.  Shortly  after  a man  called  J ohn  Gray  was 
also  limited  to  £10,  to  purchase  twenty-two  acres. 
Sometime  after  that  there  was  a limit  to  £5. 

6316.  What  was  the  date  of  the  £5  limit  do  you 
know  ? — I suppose  it  lasted  till 

Mr.  Perry. — It  only  lasted  for  a year  or  two,  two  or 
three  farms  changed  at  £5,  and  then  it  was  only 
what  he  chose  himself. 

6317.  Gn  the  whole  there  have  been  several  r© 


strictions  on  the  tenantry  ? — It  was  before  the  Land 
Act  this  £5  'was  abolished. 

6318.  Then  since  the  Land  Act? — He  disallowed 
the  practice  altogether.  Part  ol  this  farm  that  John 
Gray  pm-chased  in  1838,  it  was  twenty-two  acres,  he 
had  increased  it,  and  it  passed  under  his  will  to  a man 
called  Gilchriest,  he  was  offered  when  giving  it  up  and 
going  abroad,  by  a Mi-.  Allen,  £1,350,  and  lie  was 
only  allowed  to  give  £900  in  the  shape  of  improve- 
ments. 

6319.  What  was  the  date  ol  that? — Since  the  Land 
Act.  I would  say  within  the  last  six  years.  There 
was  an  attempt  in  Ballybrannagh,  with  Adam 
Cavan,  he  was  selling  the  tenant-right  in  about  ten 
acres,  there  was  £200  offered  for  that,  but  Mr. 
Maxwell,  would  not  allow  the  sale  at  all. 

6320.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — Mr.  Gardner 
— About  four  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  his  best  tenants 
who  proposed  to  buy. 

6321.  Then  you  say  he  has  taken  away  the  tenant- 
right  altogether? — Mr.  Perry — He  has,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Gardner. — I don’t  say  that  as  a matter  of  law, 
my  lord ; but  that  has  been  the  practice  on  his 
estate. 

6322.  You  mean  as  a matter  of  law  he  may  not  be 
able  to  do  so  ? — Mi-.  Gardner — He  may  not  be  able 
to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Perry. — Every  tenant  on  his  estate  is  afraid 
to  go  to  law  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gardner. — I might  mention  the  case  of  a 
tenant  called  Bingham  on  the  Finnebrogue  estate. 
He  pm-chased  from  a Mrs.  Robinson  in  1854,  and 
his  deed  of  pui-chase  expressed  her  tenant-right  in 
it  as  being  sold.  The  rent  was  at  £60,  and  the 
farm  was  of  such  a nature  and  such  condition  that 
Mrs.  Robinson  was  not  able  to  maintain  herself  and 
pay  the  rent,  had  it  not  been  that  she  had  a small 
independence  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  live 
upon  the  farm  at  all.  She  pai-ted  with  it,  as  I have 
said,  to  Mr.  Bingham  in  1854,  and  shortly  after  that 
he  was  noticed  for  an  increase  of  rent  to  £62  10s., 
which  was  to  date  from  the  November  of  1854.  It 
contained  120  statute  acres,  and  ho  describes  it  as  hav- 
ing been  only  arable  in  spots  at  this  time,  a great  part 
of  it  consisted  of  rocks  and  whins,  and  he  could  not 
say  that  more  than  half  of  it  was  arable,  and  that  not 
in  continuous  parts. 

6323.  You  see  when  we  go  as  far  back  as  1854 
people  would  say  things  have  bettered  since  then, 
■and  the  same  thing  would  not  be  done  now,  and  the 
great  thing  is  to  come  up  to  the  present  time  1—1 
am  coming  up  to  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him 
in  the  present  time.  In  1863  there  was  16  acres  of 
unreclaimed  land  added  with  an  increased  rent  of  £1 
10s.  added,  and  in  1864  there  was  an  agreement  with 
a map  for  a lease  for  sixty-one  years,  the  only  con- 
dition being  the  building  of  a dwelling-house.  Since 
that  Mr.  Bingham  built  the  dwelling-house  and 
extensive  farm  buildings.  He  also  reclaimed  this 
land.  The  full  estimated  value,  as  a rent,  had  been 
something  like  5s.  He  has  expended  upon  that  an 
average  of  between  £40  for  some  of  it,  to  £20  for 
other  parts  of  it,  actual  expenditure  ini-eclaimingthat 
land.  He  has  reclaimed  a great  portion  of  it  now. 
There  is  still  some  of  it  to  be  done.  But  in  reference 
to  all  these  improvements  he  had  some  conversations 
with  Major  Maxwell  about  an  extension  of  the  time 
of  the  lease,  and  he  proposed,  in  1876,  to  give  Inman 
extension  for  61  years  from  that  date.  That  lay  over 
until  1879,  when  a proposal  was  made  to  grant  the  lease 
for  the  extended  time.  Well,  this  was  the  form  of  lease 
that  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  after  all  ® 
improvements,  which  he  estimated  at  something  i 
£3,000,  actual  expenditure.  “ In  consideration  o 
the  rent  and  the  term  of  years  granted,  the  whom 
provements  to  become  the  property  of  the  land  °r 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  without  any  compensatio 
being  paid  therefor,  anything  contained  in  the 
Act  of  1870,  or  any  other  Act  oi  Parliament  now 
hereafter  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary,  notwi  s 
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jn<r.”  The  rent  was  £70  that  he  had  been  paying, 
which  he  considered  a very  full  rent  indeed,  so  that 
he  had  no  advantage  as  far  as  the  rent  was  con- 
cerned, and  after  all  those  improvements  that  he  had 
made  upon  the  place,  which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  exhausted  after  any  length  of  time  at  all,  unless 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm  had  been  neglected  alto- 
gether, they  were  to  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord.  [Copy  of  proposal  handed  in.] 

6324.  In  consideration  of  the  sixty-one  years’ 
lease?— Yes,  my  lord.  He  proposed  to  suspend 
his  power  of  confiscation  for  that  period  of  sixty-one 
years.  Then  it  contained  provisions  against  assignment, 
sub-letting,  and  also  reserving  game,  rabbits,  and 
hares  to  the  landlord.  There  was  a case  upon  the 
Kilmorey  estates,  in  the  barony  of  Mourn e,  possessing 
some  interest  as  it  was  brought  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  tenant-right,  of  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  tenant-right  upon  tliese  estates.  There  had  been 
a case  previously  heard,  the  tenant  was  Thompson,  in 
which  they  succeeded  in  showing  there  was  no  tenant- 
right  upon  the  Kilmorey  estates.  There  was  nothin" 
but  improvements  allowed  for ; however,  the  case  to 
which  I wish  to  refer  was  brought  by  the  executors 
of  a woman  named  Mary  O’Neill  who  died  without 
leaving  any  family  or  near  relatives.  She  had  a small 
farm  of  about  ten  acres  on  the  mountain  side,  not 
very  valuable.  But  in  that  case  the  Farmers’  Associa- 
tion gave  assistance  for  the  discovery  of  evidence.  A 
great  mass  of  evidence  was  adduced,  and  the  tenant- 
right  was  fully  established  in  evidence,  the  agent 
of  the  property,  nevertheless,  gave  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  he  tried  to  show  that  the  allowance 
had  been  entirely  for  improvements,  and  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  good  will.  However,  the 
Chan-man  who  heard  the  case  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion upon  all  the  evidence  that  there  was  tenant- 
right.  The  agent  also  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  dying  without  leaving  any  family,  son  or 
daughter,  succeeding  him,  that  the  property  reverted 
to  the  landlord. 

6325.  The  improvements  and  all  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; 
the  whole. 

6326.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  there  an  appeal  in  that 
easel— Mr.  Perry. — No;  they  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Barrister. 

6326a.  Mr.  Gardner. — There  was  a proposal  about 
the  amount  of  compensation  that  should  be  awarded, 
and  the  solicitor  for  the  landlord  offered  a sum  of 
money  which  we  considered  very  much  below  the  real 
value,  but  as  we  had  established  the  principle  we  were 
Milling  to  accept  the  money  as  there  would  be  no 
appeal,  and  the  decision  stands  law  and  regulates  the 
practice  of  the  estate.  I should  mention  that  on  the 
Londonderry  and  Crawford  estates  the  practice  has 
teen  quite  free  with  the  tenants.  There  was  an 
e w t to  have  a form  of  lease,  for  yearly  tenancies. 


Some  came  out  just  immediately  before  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  and  they  were  used  afterwards. 

6327 . On  whose  property  was  this? — Mr.  Gardner. — 
This  was  one  upon  the  Ardglass  property.  [Copy 
liandod  in].  Mr.  Lyle  was  the  agent,  and  it  contains 
the  provisions  that  not  only  should  the  tenancy  be 
determined  by  six  months’  notice,  but— 

“ Shall  also  determine  upon  my  death,  without  any  notice 
whatever,”  the  death  of  the  tenant,  “ and  it  is  expressly 
understood  that  when  giving  up  possession  of  said  farm  and 
premises  upon  the  determination  of  my  tenancy  by  notice 
from  either  party  or  upon  my  death,  I am  not,  or  my  rep- 
resentatives, in  case  of  my  decease,  are  not  to  be  entitled  to 
any  compensation  or  allowance  for  what  is  usually  known 
as  tenant-right  or  for  improvements,  save  and  except  such 
permanent  improvements  as  shall  be  made  by  me  under 
special  written  agreements  hereafter  made  between  us.” 

And  there  was  a reservation  of  game  also  in  that 
agreement. 

6328.  I suppose  that  is  very  much  the  usual  form 
of  yearly  agreements  ?— Oh,  no  ; this  was  a new  thing. 
They  had  no  writings  at  all  before  the  Land  Act. 
This  was  an  agreement  ( produced ) upon  Lord  Bangor’s 
property  that  was  presented  to  the  tenant. 

6329.  In  that  lease  is  there  a bar  to  the  claim  for 
compensation? — The  form  contains  the  following  clause : 

“ It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  said  farm  and  premises 
are  not  subject  to  any  custom  or  usage  known  or  called  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  and  that  upon  any  determina- 
tion of  the  tenancy  hereby  created,  I shall  not  be  entitled  to 
make  any  claim  in  respect  of  any  such  custom.” 

[Copy  handed  in], 

6330.  Were  they  used  on  changes  of  tenancy  only 
or  were  they  forced  on  the  tenants  throughout  the 
estate? — This  was  a regular  form  to  be  adopted  on  all 
changes  of  tenancies.  I might  mention,  perhaps,  that 
Major  Crawford  was  proposing  a lease  for  his  tenants 
of  a very  liberal  character,  in  which  there  is  an  express 
declaration  that  the  tenant-right  shall  be  preserved. 
[Copy  handed  in].  The  Dufferiu  lease  was  a very 
stringent  one,  and  it  provided  that  on  the  death  of  a 
tenant  intestate  the  property  should  revert  to  the 
landlord. 

6331.  Is  there  anything  else — anything  in  reference 
to  what  the  practice  has  been  since  the  Land  Act  ? — 
There  was  Mrs.  Hughes’s  case,  which  occurred  in  1874. 
She  had  died,  and  there  was  a nephew  who  was  en- 
titled to  receive  the  farm ; he  was  a child,  I believe; 
his  brother-in-law  administered  to  the  effects,  and 
Captain  John  Magee  offered  £800  for  the  farm,  but 
the  agent,  Captain  Ward,  would  not  accept  him  as  a 
tenant,  and  a man  called  On-  got  the  farm.  After 
much  bargaining  On-  consented  to  give  £575;  the 
loss  in  that  case  was  £225. 

6332.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Perry  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  establish  a security  of  tenure  with 
fair  rents  throughout  Ireland  ? — I do,  my  lord. 

6333.  Do  you  know  much  of  other  parts  of  Ireland 
beside  the  north? — Practically  I do  not. 


Sept.  23, 183a 

Mr.  Edward 
Gardner,  M..B. 


•m6n3*'  Ch^irman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  in 
, Uomwell-road,  Belfast,  at  present.  I was  formerly 
uving  m Downpatrick.  ' J 

6335.  And  in  what  profession  1— No  profession,  I 
oftl,™8  P^ately,  I formerly  belonged  to  this  part 
owinrr  aiV*, went  out  to  America,  and  returned 

Hu  erf  ° Jad,  health.  I was  acting  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
pJS  s.ale  as  .honorary  secretary  of  the  Down 
when  Tvr  ~so°latl°n-  The  executors  came  to  me 
MvL  1 ,\fd  refused  them  liberty  to  sell  to  Mr. 
tokf  ii  x t ley  askecl  me  '"'hat  they  should  do.  I 

SSSnS  xTnte  t0  CaPfcain  Ward>  stoting  that  they 
tJiat  L if  Wlt  l me  as  secretary  of  the  association,  and 
hound  tn  iVVere  Tmbers  of  it.  the  association-  was 
did  so  kuro-  their  case  and  %vht  it  out.  They 

« *»wT"d  s“T<“Ilemno  »*«r- 

received,?  * * We?ks  after>  and  tokl  me  they  had 
eiVed  no  anS'ver  from  him.  I was  then  suffering 


Mr.  William  James  Mooee  examined. 


Mr.  William 

from  my  eyes,  so  I asked  them  to  sit  down  and  write  Jamcs  Moore- 
a letter,  that  I dictated  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  sign  my 
name,  stating  that  they  had  called  upon  me  as  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  and  they  being  members, 

I would  be  obliged  to  take  action  against  him,  and  I 
would  advise  him  to  settle  it  if  possible,  and  not  go 
to  law,  and  that  if  they  did  not  come  to  terms,  we  would 
fight  it  out.  After  receiving  that  letter,  they  came  tome 
four  days  afterwards  asking  me  what  they  should  do, 

. I advised  them  to  try  and  come  to  terms  if  they  possibly 
could,  and  not  go  to  law  unless  they  were  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Ward,  wrote  asking  them  to  meet  him  and  Mr.  Orr. 

They  went  to  the  place,  and  Mr.  Ward,  aftersomeconver- 
sation,  took  them  out,  and  pointed  to  the  li  eap  of  manure, 
and  also  to  the  threshing  machine,  and  said  to  Orr  “ I 
don’t  care  if  you  give  them  £200  for  that,  if  you  si"n 
that  you  bought  according  to  the  office  rule,  £5  an 
acre,”  and 'he  left  them  there,  and  the  sale  was  con- 
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Mr.  William 
James  Moore. 


eluded.  The  full  amount  was  £575,  although  they 
were  offered  £800  in  the  first  place.  I have  this  from 
Captain  Magee,  and  the  executors,  and  when  the 
executors  came  back  and  told  me  what  was  done,  to 
save  law,  I advised  them  acquiesce.  The  next  case  I 
■wash  to  refer  to  is  John  Menown’s.  He  held  under  a 
lease,  some  short  time  before  the  life  of  the  lease  died 
Mr.  Beauclerc  sent  his  bailiff  . to  Mr.  Gilchriest,  an 
adjoining  farmer,  to  ask  him  to  meet  Mr.  Beauclerc  and 
an  Englishman  on  the  farm  that  day.  He  went  with 
him,  and  they  walked  about  the  farm,  and  saw  Mr. 
Menown,  and  before  he  left  the  Englishman  offered 
bim  £1,000,  and  asked  him  would  he  sell.  There  had 
been  no  talk  of  sale  by  Menown.  Menown  said  he 
would  not,  that  he  had  lived  on  the  farm,  and  his 
forefathers  before  him,  and  he  was  the  last  of  his  name, 
and  he  would  wish  to  die  onit.  This  Englishman  was  in- 
sisting on  his  taking  £1,000.  Menown  walked  away 
and  left  them.  Two  days  after  the  bailiff  was 
sent  back  to  say  they  would  give  him  £1,500  for 
the  farm.  He  refused  to  sell.  Thomas  Gilchriest, 
the  man  that  was  with  him,  called  upon  a cousin  of 
Menown,  when  he  heard  this,  and  asked  him  was 
Menown  going  to  sell.  He  said  he  had  not  heard  it. 
He  asked  him  to  go  and  offer  £1,500  for  it,  if  he 
would  sell  it.  Menown  said  he  would  not.  When 
the  lease  dropped  his  brother-in-law  and  cousin  went 
to  Mr.  Lyle,  the  agent,  and  told  him  the  life  had 
dropped,  and  asked  him  to  put  on  a fair  rent.  Mr. 
Lyle’s  reply  was  that  he  would  not  put  any  rent  on, 
that  Mr.  Beauclerc  wanted  the  farm  himself,  and  he 
would  mention  no  rent.  After  that  again,  they  called 
upon  the  agent  Mr.  Lyle,  and  asked  him  to  put  some 
rent  upon  it,  that  he  could  either  sell  or  remain.  He 
declined  again,  and  askedhim  what  he  would  take  for  the 
place.  His  brother-in-law  said  they  would  take  £1,000, 
rather  than  go  to  law  with  the  landlord.  Lyle  refused, 
and  asked  them  to  make  their  proposal  in  writing. 
They  refused  that.  Then  they  asked  what  would  they 
give  him,  and  he  said,  a small  annuity  and  the  game- 
keeper’s  house  I happened  to  call  upon  Menown  a few 
days  afterwards,  and  heard  this  conversation,  I asked  him 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it.  Mr.  Corry  was 
an  old  man,  and  Menown  was  in  bad  health,  and 
they  said  they  supposed  they  would  have  to  take  what 
was  offered,  and  not  go  to  law.  I said  that  would 
never  do.  After  that,  Mr.  Lyle  served  them  with  an 
ejectment,  a notice  to  quit,  and  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  I called  upon  him  again,  and  they  told 
me  of  this.  I said  I would  fight  the  case  for  them. 
I then  started  to  get  up  evidence,  and  got  up  all  the 
evidence  I possibly  could,  had  it  brought  before  the 
barrister,  and  he  gave  an  award  of  £1,4-00.  When 
it  came  before  him,  this  Gilchriest  swore  he  would 
pay  £1,400,  down  for  it.  After  that  they  appealed, 
then  Judge  Barry  took  a long  time  to  decide  upon 
it,  and  finally  said  no  tenant-right  was  proved  in 
that  case.  It  was  then  sent  back  to  the  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  give  an  award  for  improve- 
ments, and  his  award  was  £530  6s.  6 cl.,  although 
I'know  well,  and  everyone  else  it  was  near  £2,000. 

6336.  Were  the  law  proceedings  very  expensive? — 
The  lawyers’ bill  and  witnesses  was  £352  16s.  6c?.,  so 
that  left  Minown  £177  9s.  11c?.,  for  his  whole  property. 
I wish  to  say  about  the  trouble  of  getting  up  evidence 
in  the  case,  in  summoning  witnesses,  I had  to  summon 
some  of  them  myself  when  in  their  beds,  the  officer  of 
the  Court  could  not  get  them.  Turn  of  them  offered 


before  1860.  The  man  died,  and  I could  not  get  at  the 
papers,  but  my  brother  was  one  of  the  executors. 

6339.  You  see  before  the  l.and  Act,  tenants  had  no 
remedy  ? — No,  my  lord. 

6340.  Therefore  this  case  does  not  so  much  apply  as 
cases  since  the  Land  Act,  our  inquiry  is  whether  the 
Land  Act  is  sufficient  to  protect  tenants,  the  intention 
of  the  Land  Act  was  it  should  ? — In  this  case  when 
Mr.  Lyle  came  in  to  be  agent,  he  raised  the  rent  of  the 
tenancy  at  will,  so  that  it  brought  both  farms  up  to 
two  guineas  an  acre.  That  seemed  a very  hard  case 
but  there  was  no  remedy  for  it.  The  next  case  is  on 
the  same  estate  that  I wish  to  mention,  that  is  the  case 
of  Hugh  Christian. 

6341.  What  is  the  date  of  that  case?— His  father 
held  under  lease,  and  was  the  life  in  the  lease,  and  lie 
died  in  1841,  they  paid  15s.  an  acre  rent.  In  1841  at 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  rent  was  raised  to  £2  10s. 
an  acre,  in  1S46,  the  rent  reduced  to  30s.  an  acre  and  it 
remained  so  for  two  years.  In  1848,  he  raised  it  to 
£2,  and  Griffith’s  valuation  of  that  farm  is  30s.  an  acre. 

6342.  Well,  then  on  that  property  the  custom  has 
been  for  the  landlord  to  vary  the  rent  whenever  he 
chose? — Yes. 

6343.  And  they  have  continued  that  since  the  Land 
Act,  have  they  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  This  man  was 
obliged  to  sell,  found  he  could  not  hold  it,  and  spoke  to 
the  agent  about  selling,  the  agent  wished  to  give  it  to 
the  next  neighbour  and  spoke  about  leaving  it  to 
aibitration.  He  was  willing  to  do  that,  and  they 
appointed  the  arbitrators.  They  awarded  £477  9s.  for 
the  land,  and  there  was  wheat  land  and  seed,  and  all 
that  they  gave  £27  for.  After  he  had  auctioned 
everything  and  sold  all,  Mr.  Lyle  tells  him  “ I will  not 
give  you  the  arbitration,”  after  he  had  accepted  his 
own  arbitration.  This  man  could  not  retake  the  place 
because  he  had  nothing  to  start  with,  everything  was 
sold,  therefore  he  lost  this  and  he  lost  £130  which  Mr. 
Llye  deducted  from  him.  There  is  a case  of  my 
brother’s  on  Mr.  Ward’s  estate,  he  purchased  in  1878, 
twenty-six  acres  from  a cousin,  the  rent  was  £2  an  acre, 
he  gave  £15  an  acre  for  the  land,  and  Mr.  Lyle  was 
agent  and  raised  the  rent  4s.  a Conyngham  acre  after 
the  sale,  although  the  part  he  purchased  was  held  under 
a joint  receipt  with  the  other  land  at  £2,  the  other 
remains  still  at  £2  and  this,  that  was  sold  is  now 
£2  4s. 

6344.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  did  that  take  place?— 

1S78.  - 

6345.  Chairman. — You  see  all  these  cases  establish 
the  principle  that  tenant-right  has  been  infringed  if  at 
all  long  before  the  Land  Act  ? — And  they  have  beeu 
infringing  it  since.  In  this  case  when  my  brother  pur- 
chased from  my  cousin,  his  own  brother  refused  to  buy 
it  at  any  price,  but  this  man  owed  my  brother  somo 
money,  and  he  wanted  to  get  his  money  out  of  it. 
There  is  another  case  on  Count  Russell’s  property. 

6346.  Is  this  a later  case?— The  last  sale  of  the 
farm  was  in  1878.  I will  give  you  the  dates  and  the 
rents  since  1851.  The  owner  of  it,  John  Starkie, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starkie,  in  1851  held  twenty- 
four  acres  at  27 s.  6 d.  an  acre.  In  1852  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Starkie  purchased  for  his  brother  twenty  acres  more, 
the  rent  was  then  raised  to  30s.  over  all.  In  1860  the 
rent  was  raised  to  33s.  10c?.,  and  in  1878  it  was  raised 
to  £2  2s.  6c?.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  whole  was 
£67,  and  the  present  rent  amounts  to  £93  10s. 

6347.  And  has  the  tenant  done  a great  deal  of  m>- 


wo  of  them  offered  6347-  Ancl  nas  the  tenant  clone  a gu.au 
£25eacli  not  to  summon  them,  one  offered  £20,  two  of  provements  himself  in  the  meantime?  I don 
them  offered  £15,  and  one  of  them  said  liewould  pay  any  there  is  a farm  of  its  size  has  better  improveinen.  s. 
fine  rather  than  go  tc  give  evidence  against  his  landlord,  have  not  seen  it  much  myself,  but  I was  at  tire  aUnevel', 


6337.  Do  you  think  the  expense  of  proceedings  : 
court  deters,  particularly  the  poor  tenants  from 
contesting  any  question? — Most  decidedly.  Well, 
there  is  another  case  I wish  to  state  on  the  same 
estates,  that  is  Samuel  Swale’s,  he  held  a small  farm 
under  a lease  from  Mr.  Beauclerc  at  a rent  of  a 
guinea  an  acre,  he  purchased  another  farm  adjoining 
that  as  a yearly  tenant. 

6338.  What  was  the  date  of  this  case?— Some  time 


and  I heard  parties  about  buying  say  that  they  ne' 
saw  a farm  of  the  size  with  better  buildings. 

6348.  And  the  increased  rent  was  put  on  the  tenan 
improvements?— Yes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Starkie  am 
most  of  the  improvements.  It  used  to  be  an  old  say  i o 
“ If  you  have  a priest  in  the  family  you  are  sure  o 
rich,”  but  here  the  family  was  made  poor.  a , 
same  property  George  Russell  of  Clogher,  vis 
to  sell  a small  property  of  seven  acres,  valuation  - > 
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yearly  rent  .£15  4s.,  he  sold  it  at  .£175.  The  agent  there  was  no  restriction  on  sale  on  the  property,  and,  Sept.  23,  isso. 
would  not  accept  the  tenant  at  the  old  rent,  but  as  he  was  also  a member  of  the  association  we  would  , r .rprr 

increased  the  rent  by  £2  os.  KW.  on  account  of  the  have  to  fight  the  case  for  him.  I saw  the  executor  James  Moore, 

change  of  tenancy,  and  the  tenant  was  obliged  some  days  after,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  informed 
to  throw  off  £50  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  take  the  Mr.  Ward  that  the  association  would  take  up  the 
holding.  I would  wish  to  say  a word  about  Mr.  case.  After  that  there  was  a letter  came  to  one  of 
Mulholland’s  property  on  the  Down  estate.  "When  the  executors  stating  they  would  allow  them  to  sell  by 
Mr.  Mulholland  had  purchased  this  property,  before  the  tenant  signing  that  restriction,  and  finally  they 
he  got  possession  in  1873,  Mrs.  Hunter  wished  to  agreed  to  allow  the  sale  at  £10  an  acre,  instead  of  £5, 
sell  and  bad  bills  out  to  sell  her  farm.  Mr.  Lisle,  the  but  at  first  he  tried  all  he  could,  and  had  it  not  been 
agent,  served  her  with  notice  that  Mr.  Mulholland  for  the  association  I don’t  think  he  would  have  allowed 
would  not  allow  sales  on  his  property.  He  was  any  sale.  There  is  one  thing  I want  to  say  about  this 

buying  Mr.  Ker’s  estate.  Her  son  showed  me  the  arbitration.  I think  they  should  be  gentlemen  ap- 

notice.  I told  him  that  there  was  always  free  sale  pointed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sale  who  know 

on  Mr.  Ker’s  property,  and  that  Mr.. Mulholland  had  something  about  the  land.  I don’t  like  these  profes- 

not  got  possession  yet,  so  that  he  could  not  legally  sional  men.  In  Minown’s  case,  they  brought  down 
serve  hex'.  Mr.  Lisle  then  got  Mr.  Mulholland  to  Mr.  Gale,  of  Brassingfon  and  Gale,  who  has  a great 
serve  her  with  a notice  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  name.  I got  a man  to  watch  him  ; he  came  into  one  of 
prohibiting  the  sale.  I met  the  bailiff  first  and  he  the  fields,  and  stopped  there,  as  he  admitted,  not  more 
asked  me  what  was  I going  to  do  in  the  case.  I told  him  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  was  all  the  valua- 
there  was  always  free  sale  on  that  estate,  and  we  would  tion.  When  I got  the, lawyers  to  mention  this  he  came 
insist  upon  it,  and  I would  fight  the  case.  I also  told  Mr.  back  a second  time  to  revalue  the  lands,  and  he  walked 
Lisle  that  the  association  would  take  up  the  case  that  he  down  one  part  of  the  farm  and  up  the  other,  and  he 
could  not  prevent  the  sale  of  the  property.  He  then  admitted  on  oath  at  the  tidal  he  was  not  over  three 
allowed  the  sale  rather  than  go  to  law,  because  he  knew  quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  farm,  and  there  were  three 

he  had  no  grounds.  The  property  was  sold  to  Mr.  fields  he  never  was  in.  I think  if  there  are  to  be  arbi- 

Chambers  for  £7 25,  he  was  accepted  as  tenant,  and  when  trators  they  ought  to  be  men  who  know  the  place,  know 

he  went  in  to  sign  they  told  him  they  would  raise  the  the  soil,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  who  live  in  the 

rent.  He  then  declined  to  accept  the  sale,  and  she  had  neighbourhood,  and  they  should  be  sworn, 

to  submit  to  a private  sale  to  Mr.  Hutton,  and  there  6350.  Chairman.— But  a man  that  is  used  to  land 
were  private  papers  I could  not  get  hold  of.  knows  the  quality  if  he  goes  upon  it,  and  tries  the 

6349.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  what  increase  of  rent  was  quality  of  the  soil  1 — I don’t  agree  with  you. 

put  on  ? — I don’t  know.  I never  could  get  at  it,  it  was  6351.  We  were  told  to-day  the  arbiti'ation  is  all  in 
done  with  private  papers.  There  was  another  case  on  favour  of  the  tenant,  for  the  tenant  appoints  a man 

the  Castleward  estate  I would  like  to  mention.  Mr.  who  is  partial  to  himself  and  the  landlord  appoints  a 

Arthur  Atkinson,  of  Killoxxgh,  died  in  1873,  leaving  man  whose  character  is  to  give  a real  fair  rent,  and 

a will  that  his  property  was  to  be  sold  and  divided  the  umpire  then  comes  and  splits  the  difference 

among  his  children.  When  they  spoke  to  Mr.  Ward  between  them? — I think  there  is  no  man  who  knows 

about  liberty  to  sell,  he  refused,  saying  they  were  town-  the  quality  of  the  soil  as  well  as  a farmer,  and  where 

parks.  They  went  to  Mr.  Warnock,  their  lawyer,  and  there  is  an  estate  for  sale  that  the  tenants  should  get 

he  spoke  to  Mr.  Ward,  but  he  still  x-efused.  One  the  preference,  and  that  the  Govei'nment  should 

of  the  executors  came  to  me,  and  I told  him,  as  in  advance  four-fifths  of  the  purchase-money,  at  three 

Liglitbody’s  case,  that  I had  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  and  a half  per  cent,  interest. 


Mr.  Patrick  Murray,  Castlewellan,  examined. 


6352.  Mr.  Shaw. — Thei'e  is  an  attempt  made  now, 
I believe,  to  raise  the  rent  all  through  the  property  ? 
—Oh,  yes,  to  my  cost. 

6353.  Chairman. — Is  it  a new  custom? — Oh,  yes,  my 
lord,  on  the  change  of  tenancies.  In  the  deceased  Lord 
Armesley’s  time  we  had  very  little  to  complain  of  in  that. 

6354.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  now  there  is  a proposal  to 
revalue  the  whole  property,  is  there. not? — Oh,  yes. 

6355.  Chairman. — Will  you  just  tell  us  what  cases 
you  wish  to  mention  ? — I will  give  you  a sample  of  a 
few,  I took  a few  from  each  townland : — Tullaree — 
James  Devlin,  rent  in  1878,  £5  2s. ; present  rate, 
£12  5s. ; Govei'nment  valuation,  £5  10s.  John  Morgan, 
old  rent,  £7  4s. ; new  rent,  £16 ; Government  valua- 
tion on  land  £9  10s.,  on  houses  £2  10s.  Daniel  O’Hare, 
old  rent,  £6  13s.  9c?. ; new  rent,  £11  10s. ; Govern- 
ment valuation  on  land  £6  15s.,  on  houses,  £3  10s. 
On  Lord  Annesley’s  estate,  as  a general  thing,  there 
are  very  fine  houses.  Donald  Devlin,  old  rent, 

Md. ; new,  £11 ; Government  valuation, 
*0  6s.  Slievinisky— Daniel  Smith,  rent  in  1860, 
7°  eo  ,^iere  was  a *ease  UP  t°  Ah  is,  it  was  then  raised 
t°  £0  14s.  j present  rent  demanded,  £13.  Benran — 
Alexander  Edgar,  old  rent,  £3  5s. ; new  rent,  £6 ; 
Government  valuation,  £2  1 0s.  Backaderry— Thomas 
•Sunday,  old  rent,  £8 10s. ; new  rent,  £1 6.  I am  not 
a e to  give  his  valuation,  although  I was  in  the  office 
nen  the  man  refused  to  pay  this  rent;  he  has  been 
' 75?.'71th  a notice  to  quit  as  well  as  myself. 

• i.  Siiaw. — Have  they  all  been  served  with 

ices  to  quit  ? — No,  it  was  at  last  November  this  took 
!.  Ce  . L vas  marked  in  the  receipt  the  advance  it 
"•as  going  to  be. 

i <^II'\IRMAN- — What  was  the  reason  of  the 
— because  you  declined  to  pay  ? — Yes. 
old  ,1  • u ®?AW- — You  insisted  on  getting  your 
cipt . Yes;  I insisted  on  getting  my  old  receipt. 


6359.  Did  you  purchase  your  holding  yourself? — 
No,  I succeeded  my  father. 

6360.  You  were  thei'e  for  generations? — I believe 
we  were  there  for  100  years ; my  grandfather  had  a 
lease  of  556  acres  on  the  mountain  of  Slieve  Croob,  it 
was  portioned  off  among  five  sons,  and  he  fenced  it  and 
built  houses.  We  reclaimed  as  far  as  we  could  go  up 
the  mountain;  £100  was  the  rent  he  took  it  at,  the 
rent  that  is  on  it  now,  with  the  new  increase,  will 
amount  to  about  £300. 

6361.  On  this  mountain  land? — Yes. 

6362.  That  you  have  reclaimed  ? — I hold  ten  acres 
of  it,  and  I paid  £2  for  those  ten  acres  up  to 
the  lease  dropping.  I made  very  good  improvements  on 
it.  When  thelease  dropped  my  rentwas  raised  to  £9  4s. 

6363.  Chairman. — When  did  the  lease  drop? — 
About  twenty  years  ago.  A valuator  put  £10  then 
on  it.  I went  into  the  office  upon  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber to  ask  them  if  they  could  tell  what  the  new 
valuation  was.  The  clerk  in  the  office  told  me  that 
mine  was  £10,  and  that  I had  not  much  to  say,  he 
said.  “ I have  paid  one  very  hard  rise,”  said  I,  “ in 
my  day,  and  1 think  I will  not  pay  any  more.”  That 
was  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  I got  a letter  from 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  agent,  dated  the  10th,  telling  me  that 
the  future  rent  of  my  holding  at  Slievinislcey  would 
be  £11.  I went  in  to  pay  my  rent  and  tendered 
my  old  rent,  and  told  them  to  give  me  a receipt 
as  usual  that  I would  not  submit  to  the  rise.  I 
first  laid  down  the  letter  and  said  “ Mr.  Shaw  is 
that  letter  for  me  ?”  Yes,”  he  said,  “ it  is  for  you.” 
I said  “ I thought  it  w^.s  for  the  other  Patrick  Murray,” 
who  has  more  land  tnan  I have.  I said,  “ My  rent 
was  £10  on  Monday,  how  does  it  occur  it  is  £11  on 
Thursday  ?”  He  said,  “ That  is  the  rent  you  must  pay 
Lord  Annesley.”  “ Well,”  said  I,  “ that  is  the  rent  I 


Mr.  Patrick 
Murray. 
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won’t  pay  Lord  Annesley.”  I left  the  money  lying 
there  and  asked  him  was  he  going  to  give  me  a receipt 
in  the  usual  form.  He  said,  “You  must  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  estate.” . “ I am  paying  you,  Mi-.  Shaw, 
all  I promised,”  said  I,  and  if  you  don’t  give  me  a 
receipt  in  the  usual  form  I will  take  my  money  back 
and  buy  Champions  with  it,  that  may  pay  two  years 
rent  next  year.”  “You  are  not  willing  then,”  said 
he,  “to  pay  a fail-  and  . just  rent.”  “Iam  willing, 
Mr.  Shaw,”  said  I,  “to  pay  a fair  and  just  rent,  and 
believes  I am  already  paying  it.  Is  that  the  rent, 
Mr.  Waters,”  said  I (he  was  the  valuator),  “ is  that 
the  rent  he  puts  on  me.”  “That  is  the  rent  I ask 
you  to  pay  and  you  must  pay.”  It  was  a £10  note 
and  he  said,  “ I will  hold  the  money,  Patrick,  when  I 
have  it.”  I said,  “ You  will  give  me  a receipt  in  the 
usual  form,  I will  promise  no  more  than  I am  able  to 
pay.”  He  done  so,  and  . threatened  a great  deal.  On  , 
the  2nd  of  February  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  me  who  told 
me  Mr.  Shaw  wished  me  oyer,  to  the  office  to  settle 
about  the  rent.  I said,  “ I have  my  rent  paid.”  I 
went,  over,  and  this  very  man  Shilliday  and  his  father- 
in-law  were  in  the  office  trying  to  arrange  about  their 
rent..  I heard  him  telling  them  “ If  you  don’t  pay  it 
I will  serve  you  with  a process,  of  ejectment  .before, 
three  months  and  put  you  out.”  Shilliday  complained 
hard  , it  was  not  fair,  and  that  he  would  not  pay  it. 
He  has  got.  a notice  to  quit.  However,  “Murray,” 
said  he,  “ I am  glacl  to  see  you.”  “ Thank  your 
honpur.”  “ I was  just . going  to  let  you  know  I 
am  going  to  return  your  name, for  eviction.”  “ Yon 
might  have  better  news  for  me,”  said  I.  “'  You  are 
not  prepared  to  pay  a fair  and  just  rent,  and  I am 
going  to  return  you  for  eviction.”  “You  need  not 
return  that  with  it,”  said  I,  “ I believe  I am  paying  a 
fair  and  just  rent.  The  valuator  put  only  £10  on  me, 
and  you  put  £11.”  “What  is  your  valuation,”  said 
ho.  “ I know,”  said  I,-  “ what  my  valuation  is  for 
house  and  all.”  “ I shall  see,”  said  he,  “your  valua- 
tion exclusive  of  house  is  £9  10s.,  well,  £9  10s.  and 
one-third  added  would  make  £13,  that  is  a fair  rent. 
“Well,”  said  I,  “ that  is  a strange  way  of  making  a 
fair  rent.”  “ Well,  that  is  a fair  rent,”  said  he,  “will 
you  pay  that  ” “ I will  not,”  said  I,  “ Mr.  Shaw.” 
I still  insisted  on  him  to  show  me,  because  I went  to 
Waters. and  got  the  valuation,  from  him. . Said  I “ Is 
that  Waters’  valuation.”  “We  ax-e  not  going,”  said 
he,  “by  Waters’  valuation.”  “Well,  why  did  you 
employ  him,”  said  I.  “We  did  not  . employ  him.” 
“Well,  Iam  sure  the  tenants  did  not  employ  him, 
that  was  not  what  Lord  Annesley  told  us  when  we 
went  on  a deputation  to  the  castle  to  him.”  He  said 
then,  “ I have  employed  Waters  and  given  him  certain 
instructions.”  He  just  came  from  behind  his  desk  and 
opened  the  door.  I said,  “I  am  going,  Mr.  Shaw,  I 
would  not  have  been  here  only  on  your  invitation.” 
He  said,  “ You  are  a ruffian,  six-,  and  aii  agitator.”  “I 
am  neither, . Sir.  Shaw,”  said  I.  “At  one  time,.’’  said 
he. i “ I had  a very  high  opinion  of  you.”  “ Sorry  you 
have  xxot  the  same  still,”  said  I.  “ Quite  the  contrary,” 
said  he.  “ I fancy,”  said  I,  “if  I gave  yoxx  £13  for 
that  bit  of  laird  you  would  have  the  saine  opinion  still.” 
“I  suppose  it  I asked  to  take  it  off  you,  you, .would 
not  give  it  at  £16,”  said  he.  “ You  are  quite  right,  I 
would  not  give  £500  worth  for  £3  a year.”  “ I have 
been  offered  £50  per  acre  by  a solvent  tenant,”  said  I. 
“ You  may  take  it.”  Agent  said,  “ I’ll  be  glad  to  put  you 
out  and  be  shut  of  you.  ” “ Thanks  to  G ladstone  and  his 
Act  you  cannot  put  me  out  without  payment.”  So  he 
and  I parted,  and  I have  my  notice  to  quit  to  give  up  in 
November.  There  was  a lai-ge  number  from  each 
townlaixd  met  Loi-d  Aixnesley  in  a deputation  in  June; 
at  the  castle.  He  gave  us  a vei-y  fine  dinner,  and 
took  us  to  his  drawing-room  and  discussed  the  matter, 
and  the  tenauts  would  not  give  in  to  an  increase. 
They  pleaded  they  were  not  able  to  pay  more,  and  it 
was  true ; pleaded  it  was  a queer  time  to  raise  rents. 
He  said  Gladstone’s  Act  had  robbed  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  of  thirty  millions  of  money,  and  it  was  veiy 
natural  they  would  recoup  themselves  in  some  maimer, 
and  gave  as  much  as  that  as  a i-eason  for  an  increased 
rent.  He  then  handed  out  an  agreement  for  us  to  sign. 


6364.  'Mi-.  Shaw. — Did  Loi-d ; Annes ley  mention 
Waters  as  the  valuator  1 — Oh,  surely.  Waters  hacl 
his  valuation  completed  at  this  time.  It  was  after  - 
the  tenants  refused  and  refused  to  signthat  agreement- 
which,  I believe,  would  confiscate  all  oiii-- rights. 

6365.  How  many  tenants  agreed  to  the  new  rents? 
— A great  many,  I believe.  The  tenants  are  poor 
and  .afraid-  of  getting  into  litigation. 

6366.  I suppose  the  advance  has  not  been  on  the 
whole  estate  in  the  same -proportion  as  those  you  have 
mentioned? — It-is  generally  on  the  improving  tenants. 
As  a rule  it  is  a very  rough  estate,  not  one-half  of  it 
is  laboured  ; it  is  mountainy  land. 

6367.  Chairman. — I see  there  is  a clause  in  this 
agreement  which  saves  the  tenant-right  for  the  tenant  ? 
— You  must  go  to  the  landlord  and  get  his  consent  in 
writing,  and  if  a man  becomes  insolvent  or  a sheriff' 
seises  on  the  place  he  loses  it.  A man  that  signed  that 
agreement  would  not  get  a barrel  of  fl ax  seed  to  put  into 
his  land  because  there  is  no  security. 

6368.  This  is  a rather  common  fox-m  of  agreement 

copied  from  the  English  agx'ecment  ? — There  is  a clause 
there  if  a man  becomes  a banlu-upt. 

6369.  Mx-.-Shaw. — That  is  -in  all  the  leases? — It 
never  was  in  this  country.  That  would  leave  us  no 
tenant-right  at  all.  The  tenant-right  in  general  sells 
for  £50  or  upwards  on  Lord  Axxnesley’s  estate. 
Leitlxx-im,  Robert  Dalzel,  old  rent,  £17  ; new,  £21 ; 
Governmentvaluation£19.  This  tenaxxthas  a very  pretty 
place-  I never  knew  Loi-d  Annesley  to  do  any  build- 
ing except  for  oixe  man  that  he  turned  out  of  his  place 
into  another  holding,  and  he  repaired  an  old  hoxxse  for 
him  and  chax-ged  £3  10s.,  five  per  cent.-  interest  on  the 
money  laid  oxxt  on  the  house.  Hei-e  is  a case  : John 
Wax-d,  Upper  Murlough,  four  acres  of  his  land  dropped 
out -of  lease,  he  was  paying  £1  per  acre  under  the 
lease,  he  is  now  paying  £2  17s.  6d.  per  acre. 

6370. '  Chairman. — Were  there  much  improvements 
made  by  him  that  caused  that  greatly  increased  value  ? 
— Either  by  him  or  his  predecessor-. 

6371.  Was  there  anything  in  the  lease  that  bound 
him  to  do  it  1— I never  saw  the  lease. 

6372.  Sometimes  there  are  covenants  to  make  im- 
provements ? — Yes ; axxd  there  are  some  leases  on  the 
estate  that  the  people  never  had  to  .pay  up  for  yet. 
Invariably  where  a lease  expired,  the  rent  was  very 
lax-gely  raised  if  it  was  anything  of  a modex-ate  rent. 
Thomas  Walsh,  old  x-ent,  £3  12s.;  new  rent,  £6. 
Arthxxr  Bramxon,  old  rent,  £5  16s. ; new  £7  10s., 
Government  valuation,  £4  10s.,  Clanvax-raghan.  This 
is  under  another  landloi-cl;  it  has  been  sold  in 
portions.  Lord  Annesley  boxxght  a portion,  but  the 
i-ents  are  terrible.  J ohn  Mulligan,  Government  valu- 
ation, £4  5s. ; rent,  £8  7s.  Daniel  Murray  whose 
valuation  is  xxndex-  £4,  he  does  not  appear  in  the  rate- 
book, his  rent  is  £8  16s. 

6373.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  old  x-ent? — This 
townland  belonged  to  a gentleman  named  Scott.  Ho 
took  ali  ke  could  get  in  bis  day,,  This  man  then  bought 
it  and  added  about  £1  an  acre  to  that,  and  in  the-  short 
space  of  five  years  after  he  purchased  there  was  not 
a single  original  tenant  remaining  on  it,  oixly  two  that 
happened  to  have  leases.  Hugh  ltelly,  he  does  not 
appear  in  the  rate-book,  rent,  £9  16s. ; Widow  Murphy, 
Govex-nment  valxxation,  £7  10s. ; rent,  £17.  Hugh 
Murphy,  Governmeixt valxxation,  £6  5s.;  rent,  £13 16s. 
I wish  to  make  a remark  oix  Widow  Murphy’s  case ; 
it  was  tx-ied  at  Newtownax-ds.  Really  in  that  case  he 
asked  £24  rent  for  8a.  1r.  7ij.,  and  went  into  Court 
to  look  for  it.  The  case.was.foxxght,  and  the  Chairman1 
would  not  allow  a shilling,  of  an  increase,  but  gave  her 
£40  an  acre  of  a decree.  It  was  moxxntaixxy  laud,  and  it 
was  proven  by  several  witnesses. that  there  was  an  acre 
out  of  these  eight  acres  um-eclainxed  and  unreclaimable. 

6374.  Chairman.— What-  is  the  name  of  the  land- 
lord in  this  case? — Thompson.  She  had  houses,  as 
was  pi-oved  by  valuators  brought  from  Belfast  and  at 
lxonxe,  she  had  houses  on  it  wox-tli  £400.  She  was 
unfortunately  situated-,  and  the  way  the  townlancl  was 
cut  up  to  sell  had  left  her  but  eight  acres  where  her 
homestead  was.  The  rest  of  her  farm  was  unllei 
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another  landlord.  She  had  no  alternative  only  to  try 
to  settle  before  she- would  leave  her  house.  He  would 
not  pay 'the  money,  and  her  old  rent  was  £15  7s.  Id., 
and  it  was  him  and  me  settled  it  in  court  at  £17. 
William  Bell,  Government  valuation,  £19.  His  rent 
when  Thompson  bought  it  was  £25  15s.  Id.  The  rent 
now  - is  ■ £38  5s.-  William  Bell’s  farm  at  the  time 
Thompson  bought -it;  or  if  it  was  under  any  man  who 
had  the  name  of  being  a goodlandlord  it  would  have  gone 
for  £500.  He  was  obliged  then  in  a few  years  to  sell 
out  and  he  just  realized  £100.  A portion  of  the 
townland -that  was  bought -by  another  landlord,  :of  no 
better  land,  something  similar  to  Bell’s  in  quality, 

. with  no  house,  only  one  small  one,  twenty 'feet  by 
fourteen  feet,  sold  for  £60  an  acre  in  the  same  season. 
Ht  shows  that  where  they  believe  they  have  security 
under  a good  landlord  they  will  risk  anything  in  pur- 
chase money:  On  the  Downsliire  estate— I know 
•little  of  . the  working  -of  the  estate— on  that  property 
the  rent  is  always- raised  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
tenancy.’  A brother-in-law  of  mine  sold  a farm  lately, 
■ and  when  he.  applied  the  . rent  was  increased  from  £12 
12s.  to  £17.  Well,  this  increase  upon  farmers  causes 
a very  - great 'hardship  to  the  tenants  on  both  sides.  It 
ruins  the  poor  man  going  - out,  and  saddles  the  man 
• coming  in  for  life. 

6375.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Had  there  been  a lease  in  that 


case  ? — No ; only  a mere  change  of  tenancy.  I knew 
£17  put  on- one  farm  on  a change  of  tenancy.  Mj 
father-in-law,  when  he  died,  his  farm  was'  raised  from 
£12  to  £20  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  on  the  Down- 
shire  property. 

6376.  Chairman. — On  the  death  of  a tenant  they 
■ raise  the  rent  ?— When  the  lease  expires. 

6377.  They  don’t- raise- the  rent,  do  they,  if  a tenant 
dies  and  is  succeeded  by  liis  son  ? — I cannot  say  they 
do,  but  I have; known  them  to  go  and  value  •'portions 
of  townlands,  and  not  make  a general  valuation. 

! There  are  two  -gilds,  Bridget  and  ' Mary  : M‘Sherry, 
holding  two  and  a half  acres  each,  and-  the  rent  is  £7 
14s.  . I believe  worse  land;  only  that  it  is  near  the  sea, 
you  could  scarcely  get.  I agree  with  this  gentleman 
about  the  - valuation  of  land.  If  ■ a man  has  his  land 
nicely  cultivated;  and- nice  fences  on  it,  these  valuators 
when  they  come  outincrease  largely—  I stood  with  this 
Waters  when  he  valued-  the  land ; he  called  me  to 
him  to  show  the  hounds  of  some  places,  and  I stood  on 
the  top  of  a hill  where;  -I  believe  lie  valued  some  three 
or  four  hundred  acres.  He  just  stood  on- the  top  of 
the  hill  and.  looked  at  it.  ; Well,  the  best  of  it  was  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  would  walk  from  one  hill  to 
: another*  never  examining  the  soil- at  all.  There  is  no 
man  so  fit  to  value  the  land  -as  a man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  knows  what  the  land  is  fit  to  produce. 


Mr.  James  M'Aleena, 

6378.  Chairman.- — You  live  where?- — Castlewellan. 

6379.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  purchase  on  the 
Downsliire  estate?— I do,  my  lord.  The  rule  adopted 
in  the  event  of  a tenant  going  to  transfer  the  holding 
is:  An  application  is  made  in  writing  to  the  agent ; 
the  agent  writes  hack  in  reply  that  tlie  application  has 
been  put-  on  the  transfer  book,  and  in  the  course  of 
eight  days  aii  answer  will  be  given,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  valuer  is  to  come  and  view  the  premises. 

6350.  Is  that  a new  or  an  old  regulation? — Since 
1870  I have  knowledge,  hut  these  four  or  five  years  in 
- no  case  have  I known  a transfer  but  the  rent  has  been 
-considerably  increased,  and  tlie  rule  also  is  that  if  an 
adjoining  tenant — it  does  not  matter  what  outsider 
may  put  in  a tender— if -an  adjoining  tenant  gives 
the  same  figure  the  property  is  given  to  him.  I will 
refer  to  the  farm  of  the  late  William  Waters,  in  the 
townland  of  Magherasaul,  about  three  years  ago ; rent, 
£13  15s.  I Id.,  previous  to  the  transfer,  and  the  in- 
creased rent  was  £21 ; Government  valuation,  £19 
5s.,  including  houses  and  all.  There  is  another  ease.  ' 
Thomas  Shilliday,  of  Baekaderry,  bought  ten  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  from  a man  named  Chambers  two 
' years'  since.  The  agent  put  on  4s.  6d.  peracre  advanced 
rent  at  the  transfer  of  the  tenancy.  The  same  farm 
was  bought  some  five  years  previously  by  Chambers, 
and  the  agent  raised  it  5s.  an  acre,  so  that  in  reality 
this  farm  has  been  twice  sold  and  twice  raised  since 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

6381.  You  know  that' of  your  own  knowledge? — I 
give  it  on  Mr.  Gardner’s  autliority,  I have  no- doubt  of 
it.  In  the  case  of  Edward  Lemon,  that  Mr.  Murray 
referred  to,  I made  the  application  for  a transfer  myself 
two  years  last  spring,  the  old  rent -was  £12  12s.,  the 
revised  rent  before  permission  was  granted,  to  dispose 
of  it  Was  £17 ; acreage;  12a.  1r.  I may  state  that 
when  an  increased  rent  takes  place,  they  pay  one-half 
of  the  county  cess. 

6382.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  does? — On  the 
' Downsliire  estate. 

6383.  Have  you  any  other  cases?— No,  not  very 
many  transfers  took  place.  Mr.  Carr  holds  as  owner 
of  the -townland  of  Clough  ran,  a farmer  residing  there 
named  Thompson  applied  for  permission  to  sell,  that 
permission  was  granted,  and  the  rent  increased  froin 
£21  to  £30,  the  purchaser  failed  to  complete  his  pur- 
chase, and  the  farm  still  remains  in  Thompson’s  hands, 
and  iie  is  obliged,  although  not  out  of  possession,  and 
not  having 'sold  the  land,  to  pay  the  increased  i-ent. 

6384.  It  has  destroyed  his  tenant-right  ?— Yes. 


auctioneer,  examined. 

There  is  another  peculiar  grievance  I heard  of  from 
the  tenants  of  Mr.  Gartlan  on  the  townland  of  Mag- 
herasaul (?).  This  townland  before  1S47  belonged  to 
Mr.  M'Mullen,  Mr.  Gartlan  got  married  to  his 
' daughter,  and  received  as  a dowry  this  townland,  and 
another  townland.  The  tenants  were  very  poor  then, 
and  Mr.  M‘ Mullen  forgave  the  tenants  all  arrears  of 
rent  after  the  famine  years.  Mr.  Gartlan,  some  two 
years  ago,  in  the  event  of  a son  succeeding  to  liis 
father's  property,  Mr.  Gartlan  has  compelled  that  son 
to  pay,  before  he  would  allow  his  name  to  he  put  in 
the  office  hook,  all  arrears  due  before  the  time  of  1S47. 
The  custom  on  Lord  Roden’s  estate  is,  that  when  a 
tenant  is  disposed  to  leave,  they  give  that  tenant  what- 
soever consideration  they  please. 

6385.  Don’t  they  allow  him  to  sell?— They  don’t 
allow  him  to  sell.  They  give  him  some  consideration 
themselves,  or  send  for  some  tenant  who  makes  an 
arrangement  in  the  office  "with  him ; they  don’t  allow 
any  public  sales,  or  the  land  to  be  sublet. 

6386.  There  is  no  tenant-right  then  ? — Well,  the 
party  going  out  gets  a consideration,  whatever  the 
landlord  may  allow. 

6387.  Is  that  bounding  Lord  Annesley’s  estate? — 
No,  it  is  convenient.  TJp  to  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1870,  Lord  Annesley  did  permit  the  tenant- 
right  on  his  property  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction,  or 

■ otherwise,  but  since  that  time  he  has  given  no  such 
permission. 

6388.  There  was  no  such  permission  on  Lord 
Roden’s  estate  ? — Oh,  no. 

63S9.  Chairman. — Then,  was  Lord  Roden  never 
under  tenant-right  ? — I think  not.  I can  get  a number 
of  parties  who  were  turned  out  of  their  places  and  got 
just  merely  a paltry  consideration. 

6390..  They  would  have  come  under  the  general 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Tins  was  before  the  Land 
Act.  These  are  the  particular  things  that  we  wish  to 
refer  to. 

6391.  Have  you  found  the  sales  have  been  much  less 
frequent  these  last  few  years  ? — -The  tenants  are  getting 
into  really  a bad  state,  they  are  in  great  poverty. 

6392.  Many  would  like  to  sell? — A great  many. 

6393.  But  you  cannot  complete  many  sales? — It  is 
managed  this  way,  a tenant  going  to  sell  comes  into  the 
oiiice,  and  the  tenant  wishing  to  buy  goes  with  him, 
and  they  arrange  the  matter  there,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  private  sales  this  way. 

Messrs.  John  McNab  and  Joseph  Smylie,  Castle- 
wellan, concurred  in  the  evidence! 

2 H 2 


Sir.  James 
M‘Alecna. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1SS0. 


Srpt.  23  ISsO. 

Mr.  l'eter 
Quinn, 

Mr.  E.  C. 
Brush,  and 
Mr.  John  6. 
Winden. 


Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p  ’ 

Mr.  Peter  Quinn,  “ the  Agency,”  Newry ; Mr.  It.  C.  Brush,  Armagh ; and  Mr.  John  G.  Winden 
Armaarh  : were  examined. 


6394.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Quinn). — Where  do  you 
reside? — Mr.  Quinn. — Near  Newry. 

6395.  You  are  a land  agent? — I am. 

6396.  Does  the  evidence  which  you  wish  to  give 
relate  principally  to  tenant-right  ? — It  does. 

6397.  Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  definition  of 
tenant-right  ? — The  power  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  dis- 
pose of  his  interest  in  his  farm,  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  office. 

6398.  Is  that  your  definition  of  Ulster  tenant-right 
in  its  original  form  or  in  a restricted  sense: — limited 
by  office  rides  ? — It  is  my  definition  of  it  as  it  exists  on 
the  estates  with  which  I am  connected  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

6399.  Could  you  give  a definition  of  Ulster  tenant- 
right  as  it  is  accepted  generally  through  Ulster? — I 
think  it  is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  on  some 
estates  the  office  rules  don’t  apply. 

6400.  For  what  reason?— I do  not  know.  Some 
landlords  I suppose  don’t  think  it  is  desirable  to  have 
office  rules. 

6401.  We  had  a definition  of  Ulster  tenant-right  as 
fixed  occupation  by  the  tenant  on  payment  of  a fair 
l'ent,  with  right  of  free  sale  of  his  interest  in  his  hold- 
ing ? — Of  course  the  continuance  is  precisely  the  same 
in  the  case  to  which  I refer ; there  is  no  disturbance. 

6402.  Your  definition  implies  continuous  occupation 
provided  the  rent  is  paid  ? — Certainly. 

6403.  The  difference  from  “ free  sale  ” being,  limits 
being  set  as  to  the  selection  of  the  tenant,  and  the  price  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6404.  Do  you  consider  that  tenant-right  as  you 
have  defined  it,  has  worked  satisfactorily  upon  the 
estates  of  which  you  have  the  management  ? — It  has 
done  so  hitherto,  in  my  opinion. 

6405.  Has  there  been  any  change  latterly  on  the 
part  of  either  landlords  or  tenants  upon  the  subject  ? — 
I cannot  say  there  has  been  any  actual  change,  but 
undoubtedly  at  the  last  election  in  the  county  Armagh 
the  question  was  raised,  not  by  tenants  on  tlie  estate, 
but  by  persons  outside,  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in  the  case  of  sale. 

6406.  What  are  the  office  rules  to  which  you  allude 
when  you  say  they  must  comply  with  office  rules  ? — 
On  the  estates  with  which  I am  connected,  there  is  a 
limit  as  to  the  price  to  be  given  for  tenant-right — the 
limit  is  .£15  per  acre. 

6407.  That  is  the  maximum  ? — That  is  the  maxi- 
mum ; and  there  is  also  a rule  that  the  tenant  must  be 
approved  by  the  landlord. 

6408.  What  are  the  estates  which  you  represent  ? 
— I represent  the  property  of  Mr.  Close — the  Acton 
and  Drumbanaghro  estates — the  estate  of  Mr.  Hall, 
in  the  coimties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  also  the  New- 
townhamilton  estate,  and  the  Forkhill  estate  in  the 
county  Armagh,  also  some  property  in  Tipperary  and 
Tyrone. 

6409.  Could  you  state  the  acreage  and  rental  of 
those  estates  on  the  whole — specifying  those  which 
are  under  the  tenant-right  system?— They  are  all 
under  the  tenant-right  system,  except  those  in  Tipper- 
ary. The  entire  would  contain  about  38,000  acres. 

6410.  Baron  Dowse. — Deducting  Tipperary,  what 
would  be  the  entire  acreage  ? — About  36,000  acres. 

6411.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  an  owner  of 
property  as  well  as  agent? — Very  little. 

641 2.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that 
the  limit  of  price,  to  £15  per  acre  ; and  the  approval  of 
the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  is  of  advantage  to  the 
landlord,  and  no  disadvantage  to  the  tenant  ? — I do. 
I may  state  that  when  I was  appointed  agent  I had  a 
meeting  of  a number  of  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Close’s 
estate,  and  they  themselves  fixed  £15  as  what  they  con- 
sidered a fair  and  proper  maximum. 


6413.  Would  not  the  amount  depend  upon  the  im- 
provements the  tenant  has  made? — Unfortunately  mv 
experience  is  that  the  improvements  have  very  little 
to  say  to  the  price  given  by  an  incoming  tenant.  They 
buy  whether  the  land  is  improved  or  disimproved. 

6414.  They  buy  for  the  sake  of  possession  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

6415.  But  that  must  be  with  the  view  of  making  a 
livelihood  out  of  it  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6416.  Do  you  think  the  approval  of  the  tenant  by 
the  landlord  is  an  advantage  ? — I think  it  is. 

6417.  State  why? — In  the  first  place,  unless  there 
was  some  interference  by  the  landlord  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a preference  to  adjoining  tenants. 

6418.  Is  there  a rule  that  tenants  on  the  estate  shall 
have  the  first  offer  when  a farm  is  for  sale?— That  is 
invariably  the  case  ; the  adjoining  tenant  is  supposed 
to  get  the  preference;  failing  him,  then  the  other 
tenants  ; and  failing  them,  outsiders. 

6419.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  you  have  been  an 
agent  upwards  of  forty  years  ? — Yes. 

6420.  On  Mi\  Close’s  estate  you  say  the  tenants 
themselves  fixed  the  £15  an  acre  limit? — Yes. 

6421.  Why  did  they  do  that? — They  considered  it 
was  unfair  and  unreasonable  that  if  farms  adjoining 
their  own,  when  being  disposed  of,  there  should  be  an 
open  competition,  a sale  by  auction  in  fact,  the  truth 
and  correctness  of  the  bids  at  which  they  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining. . 

6422.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  adjoining 
tenants  an  opportunity  of  buying  that  they  fixed  the 
limit  of  £15  per  acre? — Yes ; and  also  because  they 
considered  it  a fair  and  reasonable  price. 

6423.  That  was  the.  maximum  ? — Yes. 

6424.  Was  there  any  minimum  ?— None. 

6425.  The  outgoing  tenant  may  get  as  much  as  he 
can  for  his  interest,  but  not  to  exceed  £15  per  acre? 
— Precisely. 

6426.  Sometimes,  I suppose,  it  would  be  less?— 
Yes.  Sometimes  it  would  go  down  to  £10  or  £12  per 
acre.  I have  never  known  any  to  be  sold  under  that, 
Before  my  time  the  arrangement  Mr.  Blacker  had  was 
£10  per  acre  as  the  maximum,  but  there  was  constant 
disputes  and  fights  in  consequence  of  parties  nominally 
giving  £10  per  acre,  but  under  the  rose  giving  a larger 
sum,  and  to  prevent  that  I asked  the  tenants  to  meet 
together  and  say  what  they  really  thought  would  be 
fair  and  reasonable  themselves,  and  they  selected  £ 15 
per  acre  as  the  maximum. 

6427.  That  is,  that  if  there  was  to  be  a limit,  they 
considered  £15  per  acre  would  be  a fair  amount?— 
Yes.  They  did  not  seem  to  make  any  point  about 
having  any  objection  to  a limit,. 

6428.  Would  they  prefer  to  have  the  right  of  free 
sale  without  any  limit  ? — I do  not  know. 

6429.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
were  any  sums  given  underhand  for  purchase  of  farms 
that  the  office  was  not  aware  of? — I do  not  think  there 
have  been  any  cases  of  it  since  the  limit  was  fixed  at 
£15  per  acre.  I am  quite  aware  there  werecasesofit 
when  the  limit  was  £10  per  acre,  because  as  seneschal 
several  disputes  came  before  me  shortly  after  my  ap- 
pointment. 

6430.  You  were  Seneschal  of  the  Manor  Court?— 
Yes. 

6431.  And  actions,  I suppose,  came  before  you  aris- 
ing out  of  these  bargains  ? — Yes  ; arising  out  of  pro- 
mises that  had  not  been  fulfilled,  but  under  the  present 
system  the  money  is  paid  into  the  office. 

6432.  Is  it  only  on  Mr.  Close’s  estate  that  the  limit 
exists  ? — It  also  exists  on  Major  Hall’s  estate  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Armagh. 

6433.  Does  it  also  exist  on  the  Forkhill  estate? 

It  does. 
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6431-  Does  it  exist  ou  <11  the  estates  in  Ulster  of 
which  you  have  the  management? — It  exists  on  the 
estates  in  Down  ancl  Armagh ; in  Tyrone  it  does  not 
exist  to  the  same  extent. 

6435.  What  estate  have  you  the  management  of  in 
Tyrone  ? — It  was  formerly  part  of  Sir  Harvey  Bruce’s 
estate.  It  now  belongs  to  the  representatives  of  John 
Martin,  deceased.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  Omagh. 

6436.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  that  estate? — It 
does,  to  the  extent  of  £8  per  acre.  That  was  the  usage 
prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  estate  by  Mr.  Martin. 

6437-  No  change  has  been  made  since? — No. 

6438.  There  is  then  a restriction  of  prices  upon  all 
the  estates  of  which  you  have  the  management  ? — Yes. 

6439.  Subject  to  that  restriction  and  the  approval  of 
the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  tenant-right  exists ; that 
is  to  say,  continuous  occupation,  and  no  disturbance 
if  the  rent  is  paid? — Yes  ; there  is  never  any  disturb- 
ance. I never  knew  a case  of  it  except  for  non-pay- 
ment. 

6440.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  rent  of  late  ? 
—There  has  been  no  increase  on  Mr.  Close’s  or  Mr. 
Hall’s  estate  whatever. 

6441.  Has  there  been  any  on  the  others? — Notin 
my  time ; not  on  the  Tyrone  estate  in  my  time,  nor  on 
the  Forkhill  estate  there  has  been  no  increase. 

6442.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  on  those 
estates  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  Tyrone  estate,  I 
have  been  agent  twenty-live  years. 

6443.  How  long  on  the  Tyrone  estate? — Only  since 
1872. 

6444.  That  was  not  very  long  after  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  ? — No. 

6445.  Am  I right  in  saying  then  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  rent  upon  the  estates  you  have  to 
deal  with  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act?— -None 
whatever;  there  has  been  no  raising  of  rents.  Vou 
will  not  misunderstand  me — if  a lease  expires,  and  that 
there  is  a new  letting,  then  if  we  consider  the  rent  is 
too  low,  a slight  increase  is  made. 

6446.  There  has  been  no  general  raising  of  rents 
upon  the  estates? — None. 

6447.  But  if  a lease  expires,  then  on  the  new  letting 
there  may  be  some  increase? — Quite  so. 

6448.  Do  you  recognize  leasehold  tenant-right  on 
the  estate  of  which  you  are  agent? — Always.  I have 
never  known  any  difference  made,  the  tenant  continues 
in  occupation  after  the  lease  expires.  I have  never 
known  a tenant  offering  to  sell  his  land  on  the  expira- 
tion of  a lease. 

6449.  But  he  continues  in  occupation,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  same  tenant-right  as  his  neighbours? — Pre- 
cisely. 

6450.  You  do  not  disturb  him  in  any  way  ? — No. 

6451.  Have  you  had  any  cases  under  the  Land  Act  ? 
—There  was  one  case. 

6452.  A claim  for  compensation? — Yes. 

6453.  Was  that  a case  of  eviction  upon  notice  to 
quit? — "Yes.  It  was  the  case  of  a man  who  claimed 
to  succeed  his  aunt.  He  was  living  on  Mr.  Close’s 
estate,  her  farm  was  on  that  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  farm 
contained  only  four  acres.  He  insisted  that  he  was 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  farm  after  the  death  of  his 
aunt.  We  would  not  take  him  as  a tenant,  he  not 
being  a tenant  on  the  same  estate.  We  were  perfectly 
willing  to  allow  him  to  get  his  full  tenant-right  for  it  if 
he  was  entitled  to  it  under  his  aunt’s  will,  but  that  the 
adjoining  tenants  must  get  the  preference.  He  dis- 
puted that,  and  brought  a land  claim. 

^6454.  You  served  him  with  a notice  to  quit? — 

6455.  In  point  of  fact  he  never  was  a tenant  at  all  ? 
— -Never. 

6456.  What  became  of  the  land  claim? — He  got 
precisely  the  sum  I had  offered  him  before  the  case 
was  heard  at  all. 

6457.  Was  that  the  only  land  case  you  have  had  ? 

ikat  was  the  only  case. 

458.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  been  a bene- 
Clal  measure? — I don’t  know.  As  far  as  our  own 


estate  goes  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difference  Sej>t.  as.  isso. 
from  what  it  was  before  the  Land  Act.  . . . ~ 

6459.  You  were  always  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  er 

tenants  the  advantage  of  the  custom,  whether  they  Mr.  K.’  C. 
were  entitled  to  it  by  law  or  not? — Always.  Brush,  and 

6460.  And  consequently  you  have  made  no  differ-  G‘ 

ence  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Not  the 
slightest. 

6461.  The  Land  Act,  therefore,  has  done  no  harm 
to  you,  nor  the  owners  of  the  estates  under  your  man- 
agement?— Well,  the  only  harm  has  been  in  one  or 
two  trifling  cases.  Where  a man  has  become  largely 
indebted  over  the  country,  he  sometimes  won’t  submit 
to  the  former  arrangement,  of  allowing  the  money  to 
be  paid  into  the  office,  and  a fair  arrangement  made 
with  his  creditors,  but  claims  that  the  full  amount 
shall  be  paid  to  himself,  he  thus  defeats  his  creditors, 
and  robs  them  and  leaves  the  country. 

6462.  How  does  the  Land  Act  enable  him  to  do 
that  ? — He  simply  lodges  a claim,  and  the  money  of 
course  must  then  be  paid  to  himself.  Under  the  for- 
mer arrangement,  the  money  would  have  been  paid 
into  the  office. 

6463.  Could  not  the  money  be  paid  into  court? — 

Yes ; but  then  the  man  could  get  it  out  in  spite  of  us. 

6464.  The  creditors  might  get  a charging  order  on 
it? — Probably  they  might,  but  they  did  not  do  so.  The 
creditors  are  sometimes  for  small  sums — old  servants 
and  others — for  £5  or  £10,  and  do  not  want  to  in- 
cur the  expense. 

6465.  According  to  the  former  practice  on  the 
estate  you  say  the  purchase-money  was  paid  by  the 
incoming  tenant  into  the  office — the  arrears  of  rent,  if 
any,  were  retained  out  of  it — and  any  debts  paid,  and 
the  balance  handed  to  the  outgoing  man  ? — Precisely. 

If  the  claims  were  very  large,  so  large  that  the  purchase- 
money  was  insufficient  to  meet  them  in  .full — the 
creditors  were  informed  that  they  should  get  only  so 
much  in  the  pound  on  their  claims — each  creditor  was 
then  paid  his  proportion,  and  was  thankful  to  get  it. 

6466.  Have  you  had  many  evictions  for  non-payment 
of  rent? — We  have  had  some  decrees,  but  we  very 
seldom  have  executed  them. 

6467.  You  have  brought  ejectment  processes,  and 
when  armed  with  authority  to  evict,  you  were  enabled 
to  deal  with  the  tenants  without  turning  them  out  ? — 

Quite  so. 

6468.  Are  the  tenants,  as  a rule,  pretty  well  off  on 
the  estates  of  which  you  have  the  management  ? — I 
think  they  are.  The  mountain  property,  extending 
.to  the  southern  part  of  Armagh,  is  not  as  good  as  the 
others.  The  Fork  Hill  estate  is  a peculiarly  circum- 
stanced property.  The  number  of  tenants  upon  it  is 
very  large.  There  are  upwards  of  500  tenants,  and 
many  of  the  holdings  are  extremely  small. 

6469.  Do  they  make  improvements  ? — -Very  few. 

They  don’t  hold  on  the  average  more  than  three  or 
four  acres  each. 

6470.  As  a rule  are  the  improvements,  if  any, 
made  by  the  tenant  or  by  the  landlord  ? — Generally 
by  the  tenant — almost  always. 

6471.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  distrain  any 
tenants  on  those  estates  ? — I do  not  think  that  during 
the  forty  years  I have  been  an  agent,  I distrained  five 
times. 

6472.  It  is  not  a remedy  that  is  had  recourse  to 
much  ? — No. 

6473.  Are  the  people,  as  a rule,  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  you  have  described  as  to  tenant-right  ? 

— I think  so. 

647 4.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  since  we  came  to 
Belfast  about  “ Office  Rules  ” upon  estates ; and  I must 
say  that  the  rules  upon  some  properties  appear  to  be 
very  different  from  yours,  and  more  stringent.  Your 
rules  are,  a fixed  maximum  for  tenant-right  of  £15 
per  acre,  and  the  approval  of  the  tenant  by  the  land- 
lord ? — Quite  so. 

6475.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  restriction  on  the  price  ? I am  not  referring  to 
your  own  estates,  but  I want  your  opinion  as  it  affects 
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tlie  country  generally — you  are  aware  there  arc  many 
estates  in  Ulster  upon  which  there  is  no  restriction  ? — 

I am  aware  of  that.  I don’t  think  it  is  any  material 
benefit  to  the  landlord. 

6476.  You  think  the  restriction  is  no  material 
benefit! — I don’t  think  it  is,  except  indirectly;  the  • 
only  way  in  which,  it  can  be  a benefi  t 'to' him  is  that  ■ 
it  gives  him  an  additional  power  as  to  the  selection. 
That  is  all. 

6477.  If  he  had  full  power  as.  to-  selection,  would 
it  do  any  harm  to  have  the  price  unrestricted? — If 
you  could  ascertain,  what  was  the. real- price -the. man 
was  giving  for  the  tenant-right  it:  would  be -useful; 
but  that  is  the  real  difficulty.  They  often  give  too  • 
high  a price. 

6478.  The  desire  for  land,  you,  think,  often  induces  > 
a man  to  give  more  for  a farm  than  it  is  worth  ? — 
Yes.  Another  thing  is,  sometimes  a tenant  falls 
out  with  the  adjoining  man,  and  does  not  wish  him 
to  get  the  farm,  if  he  is  leaving  it.  Then  if  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  price,  he  will  pretend 
that  another  man  is  giving  him  .a.  higher  price  than  . 
the  adjoining  tenant  can  afford  to  give;— in  that  way 
he  prevents  the  adjoining  tenant  • from  getting  it, 
and  secures  a preference  to  the  man  lie  is  in  favour  of. 

6479.  You  look  on  the  restriction  as  beneficial  in 
that  way,  as  enabling  the  landlord  more  or  less  to 
select  the  tenant? — Yes ; there  is  no  other  object 
gained  by  it  in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  the  landlord  is 
concerned. 

6480.  You  mentioned  that  you  manage  property  in 
Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

6481.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? — About  2,000  acres. 

6482.  "Where  is  it? — It  is  near  Templemore. 

6483.  That  is  in  a good  part  oi  the  county?— It 
Is.  There  are  only  four  tenants  upon  it.  One  of 
them  has  a large  grazing  farm  for  which  he  pays 
£2,000  a year.  He  has  a lease  taken  out  under  the 
Act  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

6484.  Have  the  other  tenants  leases? — Three  of 
them  have  leases,  there  is  Only  one  tenant  at  will. 

6485.  How  many  acres  does  the  tenant  at  will  hold  ? 
— Only  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  it  is  very  bad  land.  It 
lies  towards  the  mountains. 

6486.  Towards  the  Devil’s  Bit?— Yes,  immediately 
below  the  Devil’s  Bit. 

6487.  Did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  tenants  purchasing  their  holdings  from 
the  landlords  ? — I have  thought  of  it. 

6488.  Have  you  known  any  persons  who  purchased 
their  holdings  under  the  Church  Commission? — Yes. 

6489.  How  has  that  turned  out? — I can  give  one 
instance  in  which  a tenant  purchased  from  the  Church 
Commissioners,  but  he  got  so  involved  that  he  had  to 
sell  it  again,,  and  Mr.  Hall  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
estate  purchased  it,  and  he  now  holds  it.  ■ That  man 
holds  another  farm  from  Mr.  Hall  as  tenant. 

6490.  Had  he  bought  the  land  too.  dear  in  your 
opinion? — No,  I think  not.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hall  gave 
him  a large  sum  for  it,  but  he  had  not  enough  capital 
to  enable  him  to  stock  and  cultivate  it  after  he 
purchased  it. 

6491.  If  a man  had  a nucleus  of  capital  to  start 
with,  and  that  he  could  borrow  the  remainder  on 
reasonable  terms  would  it  be  desirable  in  your  opinion 

, for  him  to  become  the  purchaser  of,  his  holding? — It 
would  in  my  opinion  if  he  was  able  to  purchase  on 
favourable  terms. 

6492.  And  if  he  were  an  industrious  thrifty  man  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6493.  But  I gather  from  your  answers  that  you 
would  not  recommend  a wholesale  scheme  of  peasant 
proprietorship  as  a remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  country  ? — 
Indeed  I would  not-.  I think  it  would  be  most  injurious. 

6494.  You  would  not  force  the  landlords  to  sell  ? — 
Certainly  not.  There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the 
question,  and  I take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it.  A 
property  in  Armagh  was  sold  in  the  Court  some  years 
ago.  A friend  of  mine  was  anxious  to  purchase.  I 
went  on  the  land  for  him  and  examined  it,  and  valued 


it  at  £5,000,  which  my  friend  was  quite  prepared  to 
give,  but  before  I left  the  place  I asked  one  of  the 
tenants  whom  I knew  whether  the  tenants  upon  the 
property  were  going  to  bid.  He  said  they  were— that 
they  were  anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings.  I said 
“ Then  in  that  case  I am  sure  my  friend  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.”  The  property  was  put  up  for 
sale— we - did  not  bid — and  it  sold  for  less  than 
£4,000.  No  person  would  bid  when  it  was  found 
that  the  tenants  were  anxious  to  buy. 

■6495.  Did  they  get  it?— They  did. 

6496.  Where  is  that  property? — It  is  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  Newry. 

6497.  Have  these  tenants  turned  out  well?— I 
understand  they  are  not  very  well.  Some  of  them 
have  done  well  ■; -others,  I fancy  have  not; 

6498.  Are  they  -better  or  worse  off  than,  if  they  had 
remained  tenants  1—  I think  the  majority,  of  them 
would  be  better  off  - as  tenants.  They  were  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money.  But  I think  the  owner  of  the 
property  was-  a serious  loser  by  the  transaction,  because 
no  person  would  bid  against  the  tenants. 

6499.  Did  they  borrow  the  money  from  the  Board 
of  "Works  ? — I don’t  think  they  did.  The  truth  is, 
one  tenant  became  the  purchaser,  nominally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  ; but  law  suits  arose  out  of  it. 
He  wanted  to, hold  the  property  himself,  and  to  be 
the  landlord  of  the  others.  The  tenants  took  legal 
proceedings,  and  compelled  him  to  carry  out  his  ori- 
ginal bargain. 

6500.  The  O’Conor  Don. — "When  did  the  sale  take 
place  ? — I should  think  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

6501.  "Was  it  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? 
— Yes. 

6502.  Baron  Dowse.— Then  the  Bright  Clauses  of 
the  Land  Act  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
No. 

6503.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  those  clauses  of  the 
Act  with  the  object  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  them! 
— I have  read  them,  but  I have  not  gone  deeply  into 
them. 

6504.  Seme  people  say  there  are  too  many  restric- 
tions— the  restriction  against  alienation  for  instance ! 
— -I  think  it  might  he  desirable  to  abolish  that  restric- 
tion, but  not  the  restriction  against  subdivision. 

6505.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain 
the- restrictions  against  subdivision  and  subletting?— 
I do. 

6506.  But  do  you  see  any  objection  to  allowing  a 
man  to  sell  the  entire  of  his  purchase,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  annuity  charged  upon  it? — Not  the  slightest. 

6507.  Mr.  K avanagh. — Your  objection  is  to  sub 
division  and  subletting? — Yes. 

6508.  Do  you  consider  that  if  a scheme  of  peasant 
-proprietorship  was  largely  carried  out  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  that  in  the  future? — I think 
so,  decidedly.  The  only  criterion  I have  to  judge  by 
is  part  of  the  Newtowmhamilton  estate.  These  leases 
were  granted  one  hundred  years  ago,  at  four  or  five 
shillings  an  acre  for  ever  ; and  subdivision  has  gone 
on  to  an  amazing  extent  on  that  estate. 

6509.  I suppose  not  many  of  the  original  leases  are 
there  now  ? — Scarcely  any. 

6510.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  case  on  the  Fork- 

hill  estate,  where  you  say  there  are  so  many  small 
tenants? — No.  They  are  tenants  at  will,  they  do  not 
hold  under  lease.  , 

6511.  Mr.  K avanagh.—' We  have  had  a good 

of  evidence  about  different  matters  in  the  north,  ami 
it  appears  that  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  tenantry 
is  want  of  security.  The  dread  is  that  the  landlow 
will  raise  their  rents,  and  thus  eat  up  and  destroy  “c 
tenant-right  that  exists— can  you  tell  us  ■ whether  ffi 
your  experience  such  is  the  fact? — Therein  no  groun 
for  it  in  my  experience.  ij 

6512.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  never  raised  t 6 
rents  at  all?— Never.  In  fact  Mr.  Hall’s  and 
Close’s  properties  were  valued  by  the  late  Mr.  j 
mond,  who  was  considered  a moderate  valuer,  anc 
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neither  case  are  the  rents  up  to  his  valuation,  which 
was  made  in  1830. 

6513.  Mx-.  Kavanagii. — When  a lease  drops  you 
generally  raise  the  rents?— Yes. 

° 6511-  Do  you  raise  them  on  the  tenants’  improve- 
ments ?— Certainly  not.  We  raise  them  to  the  same 
rents  that  the  adjoining  tenants-at-will  are  paying.  If 
the  adjoining  tenants’  average  rent  is  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  shillings  per  acre,  we  put  it  down  at  twenty  or 
twenty-one  shillings. 

6515.  Do  you  raise  the  rent  always  on  a change  of 
tenancy  ?— Certainly  not. 

6516.  You  wouldn’t  consider  the  fact  of  a man’s 
dying,  and  his  son  or  his  widow  succeeding,  was  a proper 
occasion  for  raising  the  rent?— We  don’t  raise  it  in 
that  ease.  I don’t  say  it  hasn’t'occurred,  A few  cases 
have  occurred  where  the  incoming' tenant  has  been 
raised  sixpence  or  a shilling,  but  the  cases  are  extremely 
few. 

6517.  According  to  your  experience  that  is  not  a 
general  custom  1— Certainly  not  in  the  county  Armagh 
or  the  county  Down. 

6518.  You  said  you  didn’t  consider  the  restriction 
of  the  price  of  tenant-right  would  be*any  advantage 
to  the.  landlord  ? — No,  except’  as  regards  selection  of 
the  tenant.  It  assists  in  that. 

6519.  Assuming  that  on  the  estates  you  manage 
there  was  no  restriction,  if  you  knew  that  a tenant 
was  buying  at  a price  more  than  he  ought  to  give, 
and  had  to  enter  into  occupation  of  the  land  in  an 
insolvent  state,  wouldn’t  the  right  to  restrict  the 
price  there  be  a great  advantage? — I think  it  would, 
biifc  with  tenant-right  the  landlord  is  sure  to  get  his 
rent. 

6520.  Might  not  such  a tenant  run  down  the  land 
and  reduce  its  value  to  nothing,  so  that  there  would 
he  no  tenant-right  left,  and  in  fact  no  security  for  the 
rent  either  ? — Such  a thing  is  possible,  but  I shouldn’t 
think  it  is  likely  to  occur. 

6521.  You  don’t  think  a restriction  of  price  neces 
sary  to  guard  against  want  of  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  incoming  tenant  or  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing him? — I think  it  is  possible  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

6522.  Baron  Dowse. — The  less  a man  pays  the 
better  for  himself? — Of  course. 

6523.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  seller? — Of 
course  not. 

6524.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  experience  of 
the  south  as  well  as  of  the  north  ? — Yes,  in  Tipperary. 

6525.  How  would  you  regard  the  arbitrary  exten- . 
sion  of  Ulster  tenant-right  to  the  south  ? — I do  not 
know.  According  to  the  lease  those  parties  have 
signed  they  are  bound  not  to  claim  any  tenant-right, 
and  I don’t  know  how  they  could  justly  do  so,  be- 
cause the  improvements  were  made  by  the  landlord. 
In  one  case  I know  the  landlord  expended  £500  on 
improvements,  and  that  is  embodied  in  his  lease. 

6526.  Chairman. — Is  that  in  Tipperary  ?— Yes. 

6527.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Even  supposing  there  was 
no  lease,  do  you  think  in  such  a case  as  that  it  would  • 
h?  just,  if  the  improvements  were  made  by  the  land- 
lord, to  allow  the  tenant  to  sell  ? — No ; if  the  improve-  . 
ments  were  made  by  the  landlord  it  would  be  unfair 
to  take  them  from  him. 

6528.  Baron  Dowse. — If  the  tenant  paid  the  land- 
lord an  additional  rent  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments would  not  that  make  a difference  ? — You  might 
make  it  a j ust  procedure  in  that  way. 

6529.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Even  taking  it  in  that 
^ay,  do  you  not  think  that  taking  the  good  will  of  a 
iarm,  which : the  tenant  had  paid  nothing  for,  and 
allowing  him  to  sell  that  good  will,  and  prat  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  would  be  handing  over  to  the 
tenant  that  which  was  the  property  of  his  landlord  ? 
r-JNo  doubt  it  would.  We  have  had  that,  I think,  in 
Ulster  in  some  cases. 


6530.  You  say  you  would  recoup  the  landlord  for  -Sept  as,  isbo 
the  transfer  of  his  property  by  an  increase  of  rent  ? Mr 

— Yes,  I think  he  ought  to  be  recouped  in  some  Qumn, 
way.  Mr.  R.  C. 

6531.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a satisfactory  Mr?  John  G 
way  to  all  landlords,  looking  at  the  agitation  that  is  Winden. 
going  on  in  the  west  and  south  against  any  rent?— I 

don’t  think  it  would  at  all. 

6532.  It  would  force  him  to  sell  his  property 
with  a very  doubtful  prospect  of  being  paid  ?— Cer- 
tainly, it  would. 

6533.  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  the  Ulster  custom  grew 
up  out  of  the  original  plantation  of  Ulster,  by  which, ..... 
as. I undei  stand,  a part  of  the  property  was  given  to  .’. 
the  tenants  and  a part  to  the  landlords  at  the  time  , 
of  the  settlement  ?-r-I  can’t  quite  agree  in  that  idea, 

6534.  You  don’t  agree  in  that  1— I do  not. 

6535.  You  haven’t  heard  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  ? 

— Yes,  I have. 

6536.  What  do  you  understand  by  it  ?^My  under-  > 
standing  was  not  that  part'  of  the  property  in  the 
land  was  given  to  the  tenant,  but  that  it  was  given  - 
to  the  landlord,  binding  him  to  have  a certain  number 
of  tenants  on  the  land,  but  not  giving  it  to  the  tenants, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

.6-537.  Did  it  not  give  the  tenants  possession  of  a 
certain  interest  in  the  lands?— I think  not. 

653S.  Baron  Dowse. — I think  you  -are  right  in 
that,  according  to  my  reading? — I think  the  landlord 
got  the  land  on  condition  that  he  was  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  men,  and  he  was  to  see  that  they 
had  a certain  number  of  houses,  and  so  forth. 

6539.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — But  not  giving  the  tenant 
any  interest? — No. 

6540.  Then  the  origin  of  tenant-right  in  Ulster  is 
merely  a custom  that  has  grown  up  by  the  good  nature 
of  the  landlord? — I think  so. 

6541.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  would  it  be 
fair  to  extend  it  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  it  hasn’t 
grown  up  1— I do  not  know.  If  you  ask  me  in  fair- 
ness, I don’t  think  it  would.  At  the  same  time  I 
think,  possibly,  it  would  be  the  easiest  way  in  which 
the  southern  landlords  could  get  the  question  settled. 

6542.  Chairman. — You  think  it  might  be  made 
fair  to  the  landlord  by  some  sort  of  recompense  ? — 

I think  the  injustice  of  it  might  be  materially  miti- 
gated. 

6543.  Baron  Dowse. — If  people  are  able  to  live  in 
the  north  under  it  they  cpuld  live  in  the  south? — 

Yes. 

6544.  And  the  north  is  the  best  part  of  Ireland? 

—It  is. 

6545.  Chairman. — You  mentioned  in  the  notes 
which  you  sent  to  the  Commission  that  you  think 
the  landlord  might  be  compensated  by  payment  of 
money  on  the  occasion  of  a new  tenancy,  and  that  ’ 
tenants  might  get  advances  from  Government  to  make 
that  payment,  to  be  repaid  to  the  Government  in  the 
same  way  as  the  purchase-money  of  actual  holdings?- ' 

— That  might  be,  but  I think  the  Government 
would  have  a bad  security.  However,  that  is  their 
look  out. 

6546.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  anything  to -do 
with  the  Richardson  property? — Nothing  whatever; 
but  I manage  property  adjoining  it. 

6547.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  leases  given  on 
the  estates  you  manage  ?— No  ; with  the  exception  of 
the  N ewtownhamilton  property. 

654S.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  have 
leases  increased  or  decreased  ? — I don’t  think  there  has 
been  any  alteration.  I believe  I have  never  been 
asked  for  a lease  before  or-  since  the  Land  Act  more . ? 
than  once  or  twice. 

6549.  When  you  say  that  improvements  are  gene-  . 
rally  made  by  the  tenants  on  the  estate  with  which 
you  are  connected,  is  it  a fact  that  the  landlords  haye  . 
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not  made  any  improvements  ? — Prior  to  the  Land  Act 
on  the  estates  of  which  I am  speaking — Mr.  Close’s 
and  Mr.  Hall’s — the  landlord,  generally,  speaking, 
gave  slates,  and  sometimes  timber,  to  tenants  when 
building  houses,  and  gave  allowance  on  field  draiuing 
and  new  fences.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
that  has  ceased. 

6550.  The  Land  Act  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  landlords  refuse  to  give  what  they  gave  before'! 
— Quite  so. 

6551.  Did  the  limit  of  £15  on  tenant-right  exist 
before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

6552.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the 
valuation  ? — On  Mr.  Close’s  it  is  about  five  per  cent, 
under  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  on  Mr.  Hall’s  about 
the  same.  On  the  Forkliill  estate  it  is  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  under  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  on  some 
other  estates  the  valuation  and  rent  are  about  equal 
— per  cent,  under,  and  2|  per  cent,  over  in  one 
townland.  In  Tipperary  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
extremely  low. 

6553.  Do  you  think  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
much  higher  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  land1? — Very  much.  The 
poor  law  valuation  of  the  large  grazing  farm  to  which 
I referred  a while  ago  is  only  about  half  the  rent  which 
the  tenant  pays,  and  at  which  he  took  a lease  for  21 
years. 

6554.  Do  you  think  the  rents  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land are  lower  than  those  in  the  south,  considering 
the  value  of  the  land  1 — My  experience  of  the  south 
is  confined  to  Tipperary,  where  it  is  principally  grass 
land,  and  we  have  little  grass  land  here. 

6555.  A statement  was  made  yesterday  with 
regard  to  a tenant  named  Doyle,  who  was  evicted 
by  a Mr.  Quinn.  Are  you  the  gentleman  ? — I am 
the  agent. 

6556.  On  what  estate  did  this  occur  ? — It  was  on  the 
representative  of  the  late  Edward  Quinn’s  estate. 

6557.  It  was  stated  that  in  this  case  the  rent 
had  been  considerably  raised,  that  the  tenant  was 
promised  it  should  be  20s.  an  acre,  and  it  had 
been  raised  to  22s.,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and 
was  evicted.  It  was  further  alleged  that  although 
he  had  given  £100  for  the  holding  he  would  get 
nothing.  ■ Is  that  a true  representation  of  the  facts? — 
It  is  not  a true  representation.  Unfortunately  I have 
no  papers  connected  with  the  property  here,  and  cannot 
go  into  details  about  it,  but  I know  the  case  perfectly 
well. 

6558.  You  couldn’t  furnish  us  with  the  details? 
— Not  at  present ; but  I will  be  prepared  to  do  so 

6559.  Chairman. — "Will  you  please  send  a state- 
ment of  the  facts  to  the  secretary  ? — I will. 

The  witness  subsequently  sent  in  the  following 
statement : — 

John  Doyle’s  farm  contains  6a.  2r.  20r. ; present  rent, 
£7  a year;  prior  to  1856  was  held  by  a man  named  John 
Doyle,  who  died  in  1865,  when  a Mrs.  Cosgrove  got  it,  said 
Doyle  owing  her  a large  sum  of  money ; her  rent  was  £6  10s. 
a year.  She  sold  to  John  Doyle  who,  prior  to  being 
accepted  as  a tenant,  was  told  the  rent  would  be  £7  a year, 
which  rent  he  agreed  to  pay  and  did  pay  for  about  ten 
years.  He  was  served  with  an  ejectment,  process  for  non- 
payment of  rent  in  June,  1879,  then  owing  two  and  a half 
years’  rent,  and  although  the  ejectment  was  then  taken  out, 
it  was  not  given  to  the  Sheriff  for  execution  until  June, 
1880.  There  are  three  years’  rent  due  up  to  November, 
1879.  John  Doyle  never  lived  upon  this  farm,  having  a 
farm  of  8a.  Or.  35p.  in  Tullyawc.  He  is  not  a poor  man, 
and  I believe  if  so  disposed  could  sell  his  interest  in  the 
Drumilly  farm.” 

6562.  Supposing  a tenant  on  any  of  your  estates 
had  a farm  subject  to  this  tenant-right  custom,  and 
ran  into  arrear  of  rent,  wouldn’t  you  allow  him  to  sell  ? 
— Certainly. 

6563.  Paying  you  the  rent  out  of  the  proceeds? — 
Yes. 


6564.  Isn’t  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  tenant- 
right,  you  have  a fund  out  of  which  you  are  sure  of  the 
rent? — Yes. 

6565.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Isn’t  it  a fact  that  this 
man  Doyle  has  been  evicted  ? — Yes,  for  non-payment 
of  rent. 

6566.  And  has  lost  the  farm  and  the  amount  of 
money  he  paid  on  going  into  it  ? — He  has  lost  the  farm 
but  we  are  quite  willing  he  should  hold  on  or  sell  it  if 
he  can  get  any  one  to  buy  it. 

6567.  Can  he  get  anyone  to  buy  it? — That  1 really 
don’t  know.  The  ejectment  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
over  for  twelve  months  to  give  him  every  facility  for 
paying  or  making  some  arrangement. 

6568.  Baron  Dowse. — He  has  not  been  turned  out? 
— I rather  think  he  has  now,  because  the  term  of  the 
ejectment  has  expired.  I had  several  interviews  with 
the  man,  and  offered  to  take  security — with  regard  to 
the  rent,  there  is  no  objection  to  lower  his  rent  if  it 
was  unreasonably  high,  but  on  that  townland  and 
others  they  all  insisted,  they  would  not  pay  any  rent 
at  all,  and  up  to  the  last  month  they  have  not  paid  a 
single  shilling.  In  the  other  two  townlands  they  all 
hold  under  leases. 

6569.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  they  paid?— 
Some  of  them  paid,  getting  abatements  of  3s.  or  4s.  in 
the  pound,  but  they  remained  till  a month  ago  before 
they  would  pay  sixpence. 

6570.  Baron  Dowse. — Had  they  the  money?— 
Numbers  of  them  had. 

6571.  Is  this  in  Armagh  ? — It  is  within  three  miles 
of  Newry. 

6572.  I didn’t  think  those  doctrines  went  so  far 
north  ? — Indeed  they  do. 

6573.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  this  man  Doyle 
money  to  pay? — Yes,  he  has  a farm  on  an  adjoining 
estate,  and  he  could  pay  if  he  chose. 

6574.  Mr.  Siiaw. — With  regard  to  the  cases  of 
tenants  purchasing  their  holdings  you  mentioned  a 
case  of  a purchaser  who  had  subsequently  to  sell  1— 
Yes. 

6575.  Were  there  many  purchasers  on  that  pro- 
perty ? — As  far  as  I know  there  were  six  or  seven.  I 
think  one  or  two  others  have  been  also  obliged  to  sell. 
Personally  I do  not  know  that ; -but  this  case  I do 
know. 

6576.  Is  the  townland  adjoining  near  the  property 
you  manage  ? — It  is  in  the  centre  of  it. 

6577.  What  is  the  size  of  that  farm  that  was  sold! 

’ — Forty  acres. 

6578.  Was  the  tenant  resident  on  it? — No;  he  had 
been  resident  and  built  a very  good  house  on  it,  but  lie 
got  a farm  from  Mr.  Hall,  not  so  good  a farm,  but  he 
preferred  living  on  it,  and  he  left  the  glebe  land  prior  to 
the  purchase  and  was  living  on  Mr.  Hall’s  estate. 

6579.  Before  the  purchase  ? — Before  the  purchase. 

6580.  What  has  been  done  with  the  glebe  farm  since 
Mr.  Hall  purchased  ? — It  is  chiefly  iu  Mr.  Hall’s  own 
hands  at  present. 

65S1.  Was  it  chiefly  in  grass? — Only  a portion  of 
it — only  one-half  of  it.  The  other  half  is  under 
tillage. 

6582.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  purchasers 
who  have  not  had  to  sell  are  doing  well  ? — I think  so. 
I think  the  majority  of  them  are  fairly  prosperous. 

6583.  Had  this  man  who  was  obliged  to  sell  to  borrow 
the  money  in  order  to  purchase  ? — He  had  to  borrow 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  money.  He  told  me  he  had  to 
borrow  £1,400  or  £1,500. 

6584.  I suppose  he  had  to  pay  a large  interest  ?— ■ »; 
think  five  per  cent,  he  had  to  pay. 

6585.  When  he  sold  it  I suppose  the  Church  Com- 
missioners were  paid  off? — He  had  paid  the  whom. 
He  borrowed  the  money  and  paid  them. 

6586.  He  didn’t  take  the  money  from  the  Churcn 
Commissioners? — No,  he  borrowed  from  a private 

1 6587.  Do  you  know  why  he  paid  five  per  cent,  when 
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he  could  have  got  it  at  a lower  rate  from  tlie  Church 
Commissioners  ? — I don’t  know. 

6588.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  would  have 
advanced  the  money  ? — I am  not  aware.  I never  heard 
there  was  any  difficulty  about  it. 

6589.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  farm  near  Mr.  Hall’s 

residence?— Not  very. 

6590.  Is  it  a convenience  to  him  to  have  it  ? — No. 

6591 . He  did  not  purchase  it  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
jt?_ No,  but  it  is  in  the  centre  of  his  estate. 

6592.  Did  he  give  any  extra  price  ? — Yes,  to  the 
.extent  of  £100  or  £200.  The  tenant  made  that  pro- 
fit on  the  transaction. 

6593.  That  was  an  inducement  of  the  sale? — Yes, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  sell. 

6594.  If  he  had  borrowed  the  money  at  three  and 
a half  per  cent,  he  could  have  done  better  ? — I suppose 
he  could. 

6595.  When  you  spoke  of  those  rents  not  being 
paid  you  mean,  I suppose,  the  May  rents? — No,  I 
mean  the  year’s  rent  up  to  last  November. 

6596.  Is  it  very  poor  land? — Yes,  it  is  poor  land. 

6597.  And  small  holdings  ? — Yes. 

6598.  The  people  don’t  live  on  the  land  alone  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

6599.  Have  not  they  other  means  of  living,  such  as 
weaving? — No,  I don’t  think  they  have  on  that  estate ; 
on  the  Forkhill  estate  they  do  a good  deal  in  that 
way. 

6600.  Can  they  live  on  those  small  patches  of 
land? — Very  poorly.  That  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  tenant-right  system — you  perpetuate  small 
holdings. 

6601.  Tenor  twelve  acres  is  the  largest,  I suppose? 
— Quite  so ; some  much  smaller. 


6602.  Is  it  near  any  town?— It  is  within  about 
six  miles  of  Newry. 

6603.  I suppose  with  the  year's  we  have  had  they 
had  very  little  to  depend  on  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Very 
little  except  young  cattle. 

6604.  They  had  a bad  potato  crop  ?— Yes. 

6605.  Oats  is  the  principal  grain  crop? — Yes,  it 
was  better  in  that  district  than  on  lower  lands. 

6606.  Still  for  the  three  years  before  this  it  was 
hard  then  to  pay  the  rent  1— Very  hard.  No  question 
about  it. 

6607.  And  the  landlords  were  indulgent,  I suppose  ? 
— Certainly. 

6608.  So  they  possibly  hadn’t  much  money  to  pay 
the  rent,  ii  we  could  get  at  the  facts? — It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  know  whether  they  have  money  or  not, 
because  in  many  cases  they  have  credit  in  shops,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

6609.  In  fixing  rents  how  do  you  proceed — do  you 
get  a valuation  made? — We  look  at  the  valuation 
which  was  made  in  1832  and  we  then  ascertain  what  the 
adjoining  tenants  are  paying,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  rent  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by  adjoining 
tenants. 

6610.  Are  they  satisfied  ?— Quite  satisfied.  We 
have  never  had  a case  in  which  there  was  a dispute. 

6611.  What  are  the  rents  on  Mr.  Close’s  property  ? — 
The  average  on  the  estate  is  20s.  to  21s.  per  English  acre. 

6612.  It  is  very  good  land  ? — Very  good  land. 

6613.  You  think  on  the  whole  this  Ulster  system 
might  be  adopted  by  the  Southerns  and  Westerns  with 
some  comfort  to  the  landlords?— I think  if  it  was  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  possibly  it  would  be. 

6614.  You  think  they  would  show  sense  in  accepting 

it?— I think  so.  * ° 

6615.  It  has  not  worked  badly  here  ? — I think  not. 
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MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l. 
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6616.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  a land  agent? — I 
am. 

6617.  What  estates  are  you  agent  over? — In  the 
county  Armagh  I am  agent  of  the  Richhill  estate, 
and  in  Tyrone  over  Lord  Belmore’s. 

6618.  What  is  the  acreage  of  those  properties  ? — 
Tlie  Armagh  estate  is  about  7,000  acre ; the  other  is 
above  14,000. 

6619.  What  is  the  rental? — The  rental  cf  the 
Armagh  estate  is  about  £6,400  not  including  the 
demesne  land.  The  Goverment  valuation  is  about 
£7,680  for  the  land,  without  the  tenements. 

6620.  What  is  the  rental  of  Lord  Belmore’s  estate  ? 
—The  acreage  is  14,000 ; the  rental  nearly  £8,000. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  bog  land  on  it.  The  Govern- 
ment valuation  does  not  come  quite  up  to  the  rent. 

6621.  Does  the  tenant-right  custom  prevail  upon 
those  estates  ? — It  does. 

6622.  In  both  Armagh  and  Tyrone  ? — Both.  The 
incoming  tenant  purchases  from  the  outgoing  tenant. 

6623.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  amount  to  be 
paid  ? — There  is  not.  I always  have  thought  there 
was  no  use  in  putting  a restriction,  because  it  would 
be  evaded ; and  I am  certain  it  would. 

6624.  On  those  estates  the  tenant  has  continuous 
occupation  as  long  as  he  pays  the  rent,  with  the  power 
o free  sale  ? — Yes,  continuous  occupancy  as  long  as 
ie  pays  the  rent,  and  the  power  of  free  sale,  provided 
e selects  a tenant  who  is  on  the  estate,  and  does  not 

sell  by  auction. 

6625.  He  has  continuous  occupancy,  with  a power 
—Exact]0  S°me  Person  aPProved  of  by  the  landlord? 

6626.  And  no  limit  on  the  price  ? — No  limit  on 
tee  price. 

rrol’  2°  sa*e  ^ potion  is  allowed  ? — No. 

TIip  ' » . ow  ^oes  tbe  landlord  exercise  his  veto  ? — 
and  ?.°01nS  tenant  generally  selects  his  purchaser, 
brings  whoever  he  selects  for  approval.  If  the 


man  is  a tenant  on  the  estate  of  course  I approve  of 
him. 

6629.  Is  there  a right  of  pre-emption? — There  is 
none  exercised. 

6630.  The  landlord  has  a voice  in  the  selection  ? — 
He  has  a voice  in  the  selection,  but  does  not  exercise 
pre-emption. 

6631.  He  does  not  exercise  his  power  of  veto 
unreasonably,  I have  no  doubt? — He  does  not. 

6632.  Do  you  find  that  system  works  well? — I do 
— very  well. 

6633.  Do  you  find  that  it  secures  the  landlord  in  his 
rent  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it ; it  gives  the  outgoing 
tenant  something  to  pay  his  debts,  and  go  away. 

6634.  Is  the  purchase  money  paid  through  the  office? 
— It  is  not.  At  one  time  that  was  the  system  on  the 
Tyrone  estate,  but  it  was  discontinued,  and  now  no 
money  is  paid  into  the  office,  except  the  rents. 

6635.  Then  the  way  the  custom  stands  on  those 
estates  is  this : the  tenant  remains  in  occupation  as 
long  as  he  pays  the  rent ; he  has  power  to  sell,  not 
by  auction ; there  is  no  restriction  on  the  price ; the 
purchaser  must  be  approved  by  the  landlord  j the 
money  is  paid  outside  the  office,  and  the  only  thing 
the  office  has  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  rent  is  paid 
before  the  purchaser  is  put  into  possession  ? — Quite  so. 

6636.  You  find  that  system  works  well? — Remark- 
ably well. 

6637.  You  think  it  contributes  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  community  ? — I do. 

6638.  And  to  the  prosperity  of  the  estate? — Yes. 

6639.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  same  rule 
prevails  on  the  surrounding  estates? — As  far  as  1 
know  it  does,  generally. 

6640.  What  is  the  nearest  town  on  the  Tyrone 
estate? — There  are  two — Beragh  and  Sixmilecross. 
They  are  both  near  Omagh. 

6641.  What  town  is  the  Armagh  property  near? — 
The  village  is  Richhill — it  is  five  miles  from  Armagh. 

2 I 
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CG  42.  There  is  a good'  market  there  for  produce? — 
There  is— in  Armagh  and  Portadown. 

0643.  Is  there-  a pretty  fair  market  for  the  Tyrone 
estate  ?— Yes  ; Omagh  is  a good  market,  and  there  is 
a .-mod  market  at  Sixmilecross. 

GO 44.  Do  you  find  the  tenants  well  able  to  pay  their 
rents? — I do. 

6645.  Not  much  in  arrear?— Last  year  of  course 
they  were..  I was  on  the  estate  yesterday,  and  I got 
a collection  of  the  March  rents  at  which  I was  sur- 
prised. I had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  getting  near 
one-half  of  what  I got. 

6646.  You  were  agreeably  surprised? — Very  much 
so,  indeed. 

6647.  There  is  no  hanging  gale  on  the  estate  ?— Yes. 

I do  not  collect  the  March  rents  until  October. 

0648.  The  rents  which  you  collected  the  other  day, 
when  did  they  fall  due?— The  greater  part  of  them  were 
due  on  25th  March,  1880.'  _ 'h 

6649.  That  is  not  what  I mean -by  a “ hanging  gal&” 
What  I mean  by  that  is,’ one  half  year’s  rent  not  paid 
till  another  half  year  is  due  ?— Well,  that  is  literally  1 
a hanging  gale;  because  I do  not  collect  the  March  rent 
till  October ; and  I don’t  collect  the  September  rent 
till  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

6650.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  over  those 
estates? — Since  1863. 

6651.  You  were  agent  before  the  Land  Act?— I 
was. 

6652.  Do  you  find  that  the  Land  Act  has  made  any 
difference  as  regards  the  dealings  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — It  has’ on  the  Tyrone  estate ; it  has  stopped 
any  gratuity  to  the  tenant  for  improvements.'  That  is 
the  only  effect  of  it. 

6653.  Any  contribution  which  the  landlord  used  to 
mako  to  the  tenants  for  improvements  has  been  stopped 
by  the  Laud  Act?— Yes,  on  the  Tyrone  estate.  — 

6654.  Has  it  had  the  same  result  upon  the  Armagh 
estate?— No*  it  has  not.  On  the  Armagh1  ©state  it 
has  been  continued. 

6855.  Who  makes  the  improvements,  as  a rule  on 
■ both  those  properties  ? — The  tenant  makes  them.  The 
landlord  on  the  Tyrone  estate,  used  to  allow  timber  and 
slates. 

6656.  Was  he  allowed  anything  for  that  ? — Never; 
it  was  a gratuity  ; also  for  drains ; and  on  the  Armagh 
estate  the  same  thing  occurred. 

6657.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  rent  at  all  on 
those  estates? — None;  except  on  the  expiration  of 
leases. 

6655.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease  there  is  are- 
vision  of  the  rent?- — Yes. 

6659.  On  such  occasions  do  you  do  what  Mr.  Quin 
says— make  the  tenant  pay:,  the  same  as  his  neigh- 
bours?— I do.  I bring  the  rent  as  near  as  I can  to 
the  rents  paid  by  adjoining  tenants. 

6660.  Do  you  make  the  tenant  pay  rent  on  his  own 
improvements  ? — I do  not.  If  I am  getting  the  land 
valued  the  directions  I give  would  be  to  take,  it  field 
by  field,  looking  at  the  sub-soil,  the  aspect,  the  gradients, 
nearness  to  public  roads,  and  contiguity  to  markets — 
to  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration. 

6661.  Are  there  any  arrangements  on  those  estates 
to  throw  the  payment  of  county  cess  upon  the  tenant? 
— It  is  all  paid  by  the  tenant.  That  has  never  been 
altered. 

6662.  No  change  has  been  made? — No  change  lias 
been  made  except  on  the  Tyrone  estate.  A lease  ex- 
pired on  that  estate,  and  the  tenant  claimed  the  benefit 
of  the  Act,  and  I gave  it  to  her. 

6663.  In  other  cases  it  remains  as  it  was? — Yes; 
there  have  been  no  new  lettings  to  other  than  tenant 
in  possession 

6664.  Are  the  roads  measured  in  the  holdings  ? — 
No,  as  a rule. 

6665.  We  had  a case  mentioned  yesterday  where, 
in  a farm  of  eight  acres,  there  was  more  than  an  acre 
of  roads  ? — County  roads  are  not  measured ; farm 
roads  may  be. 

6665.  You  have  no  mountainous  land  on  the  estates 
under  your  management? — In  Tyrone  I have  some 


billy  land  ; I don’t  call  it  mountainous  land.  There  - 
is  one  townland  that  is  high,  and  they  call  it  moun- 
tain ; but  it  is  not  mountain  land — it  is  high  land. 

-6667.  Is  there  any  land  on  those  estates  let  at  a 
nominal  rent  for  the  purpose  of  being  improved  1—  - 
None. 

6668.  It  is  all  practically  arable  laud  ? — It  Ls, 
except  the  bogs. 

6669.  Do  you  give  the  bog  in,  or.- do  you’ charge  a 
rent  for  it  ? — For  cutting  purposes,  I charge  a shilling' ; 
a rood,  merely  to  keep  the  lettings  in.  a system. 

.6670.  I suppose  you  keep  the  legal  ownership  of .. 
the  bog  in  your  own  hands,  giving  the  tenants  the 
turbary  of  it  ? — 1 do ; and  I make  them  take  out  a 
ticket  paying  a shilling  for  each  rood. 

6671.  For  the  right  of  turbary  ? — Yes. 

.6672.  The  O’Coxor  Don. — Wliat  do  you  do  with 
the  cut-away  bog  ? — It  is  added,  ultimately,  to  the  ad- 
joining farm,  and  when  there  is  a revision,  of  the  rents 
it  will  be  taken  in  and  charged  for. 

6673.  Baron  Dowse. — Until  a revision  of  the  rents, 
would  it  be.  charged  for  ?— It  would  not. 

6674.  Are  the  tenants  satisfied  with  that  arrange- 
ment ? — Perfectly. 

6675.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  tenant 
right  system  is  a good  one  ?— I think  so,  decidedly,  I 
think  it  is  the  best  system  that  could  be.  I wish  we 
had  it  in. the  South  and  West  twenty  years  ago.’ 

667 6.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  extending  it  to 
the  whole  country  1— -I  do  not. 

6677.  Would  it  secure  the  landlord  his  rent?— 1. 
think  it  would,  and  that  it  would  secure  peace  in  the 
country. 

6678.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  purchase  of  the  fee 
by  tenants  ?— I have  not  had  an  instance,  of  it,  that 
came  under  my  notice. 

6679.  I think  there  were  some  tenants  who  pur- 
chased in  your  part  of  the  world  ? — They.  yyere.  in  the 
other  part  of  the  county— not  in  iny  neighbourhood. 

6680.  How  do  you  think  it  v ould  work  in  yoiu 
part  of  the  world,  if  Lord  Belmore  had  the  power  and 
exercised  it,  of  selling  a,  portion  of  his  property  to  the 
tenants  ? — I think  they  would  he  as  well  satisfied  to 
remain  as  they,  are.  Moreover,  I think., it  would  do 

. evei-y  one  of  them  an  injury. 

6681.  Give  your  reasons  for  that-?— -I  think  legis- : 
lation  has  gone  far  enough  on  that  point ; those  tenants 
that  wish  can  avail  themselves  of  the  means. offered  to 
purchase  as  occasion  affords.  I do  not  know  that  a 
more  erronequs  system,  could  be  devised  for  the  injury 
of  tenant-farmers  generally  than  the  purchase  of  their 
farms  in  fee.  First,  the  farmers  would  be  steeped  in 
debt,  both  as  to  purchase-money  and  credit.  Next, 
there  would  be  subdivisions,  till  they  would  become 
mere  gardens,  or  wretched  squatters,  so  that  the 
country  would  be  filled,  after  some  years,  with  a pool’1 
class,  of  squatters  unable  to  support  themselvcs  oil  the 
land.  The  tendency  in  Ireland  is  to  subdivide,  and 
give  each  member  of  the  household  a ..patch  of  land, 
and,  as  a consequence,  all  capital  would  leave  the 
country,  and  every  chance  Ireland  lias’  would  be  re- 
moved of  arriving  at  any.  prosperity. 

6682.  -You  think  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords 
would  be  of  no  advantage  ? — It  would  lead  to  the 
exodus  of  every  one  with  money. 

6683.  And  the  genesis  of  squatters  ? — Exactly. 

6684.  With  reference  to  evictions,  are  there  many 
evictions  on  your  property? — There  are  not.  There 
has  been  only  one  actual  eviction  on  the  Tyrone  esta 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

6685.  Have  you  had  many  cases  under  the  Land 

Act? — Never — not  a single  one.-  _ 

6686.  Have  you  had  claims  under  the  Land' Ac 

that  were  settled  out  of  court? — Not  one  that  I re 
collect.  ' . , 

6687.  Substantially,  you  do  not  evict  your  tenants 

at  all?— We  do  not.  If  I have  to  serve  an  ejectment 
for  non-payment  of  rent  I always  give  the  tenan 
reasonable  time  to  redeem.  . i 

668S.  Do  you  find  service  of  an  ejectment  use 
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occasionally,  in  making  defaulting  tenants  pay  up  ? — 
I do. 

6689 . Even  though  there  may  be  no  actual  intention 
to  disturb  them,  it  stimulates  them  to  pay  the  arrears  ? 
—Yes. 

6690.  Do  you  ever  distrain! — Never.  I do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  it. 

6691.  It  has  been  abolished  recently  in  Scotland, 
where  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  hypothec — do  you 
tli ink  it  would  be  any  harm  if  it  were  abolished  here  ? 
Not  the  slightest— it  is  never  acted  upon. 

6692.  In  towns  it  is  acted  upon? — Yes;  in  towns 
it  is. 

6693.  In  rural  districts  it  is  not? — It  never  is,  as 
a rule. 

6694.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  any 
alteration  in  the  law  is  required  as  regards  the  tenants 
of  Ulster? — In  order  to  do  strict  justice  where  rack- 
renting  is  practised — which  is  chiefly  by  the  small 
landlords  who  purchased  recently  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  there  should  be  a general  scientific 
valuation  of  each  holding  in  Ireland  made  by  com- 
petent hands  on  the  ground,  with  a field  to  field  valua- 
tion of  the  subsoil,  the  aspect,  the  gradients,  con- 
venience to  markets  and  roads,  &c.,  taking  the  average 
prices  of  produce  for  say  seven  years,  and  all  other 
circumstances  into  consideration — such  valuation  to 
he  the  bond  fide  and  fair  basis  for  rents,  and  a standard 
for  the  courts.  My  idea  was — but  some  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  this — that  if  the  rent  is  above  that,  some 
reason  should  be  shown,  some  special  reason  or  special 
circumstances,  before  a competent  tribunal,  why  such 
rent  should  be  charged.  I do  not  think  the  county 
court  is  a proper  and  competent  tribunal  for  that.  I 
was  going  to  suggest  that  two  judges  should  be  ap- 
pointed— to  sit  either  at  the  assizes  or  in  Dublin. 

6695.  Then  you  would  admit  the  principle  of  ad- 
i justment  of  rent  outside  the  landlord’s  interference  ? — 

I do.  I think  there  should  be  a general  valuation  of 
Ireland  to  settle  the  whole  matter-  as  to  fair  rents,  and 
then,  with  the  Ulster  custom,  the  tenants  have  fixity 
of  tenure.  These  are  the  two-  things  they  want,  and 
hence  I would  have  a regular  scientific  valuation  of 
Ireland,  and  of  every  -holding  in  it,  as  the  basis  of 
rent. 

6696.  Do  you  think  such  a valuation  would  be 
possible  ? — I do  indeed. 

6697.  Who  would  you  employ  to  carry  it  out? — I 
think  it  should  be  some  person  selected  by  Govern- 
ment, and  qualified  to  do  it. 

6698.  Do  you  think  a stranger  coming  to  a district 
could  know  the  value  of  land  as  well  as  people  in  the  - 
locality  ? — I think  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  land  he 
can — that  is,  if  he  is  a practical  man  knowing  any- 
thing about  land.  He  could  examine  the  subsoil,  the 
gradients,  the  aspect,  and  all  those  things  which  tell 
upon  the  value  of  a farm. 

6699.  Do  you  consider  the  present  Government 
valuation  at  all  uniform.  I don’t  mean  all  over  Ire- 
land, but  is  it  uniform  over  a county  ? — It  is  tolerably 
so,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  reliable  in  any  case.  It  is 
high,  relatively,  in  Armagh,  and  rather  low  in  Tyrone. 

6700.  Was  not  Griffith’s  valuation  carried  out  very 
much  upon  the  principles  you  suggest — examination 
of  soil,  and  calculation  how  much  the  farm  would  pro- 
duce?—Yes.  I believe  Griffith’s  valuation,  was  only 
intended  as  a basis  for  taxation.  I believe  some  per- 
centage was  taken  off  the  value ; but  it  was  made  en- 

U'ely  for  taxation  and  not  for  rents,  and  it  is.  not  a 
lair  criterion  for  rents  at  the  present  day. 

6701.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  fairly  made  for 
purposes  of  taxation  ? — It  is  more  or  less  uniform  for 
taxation.  It  is  below  the  letting  value  of  the  land  at 

ic  present  day  in  most  cases.  In  Tyrone  it  is  nearly 
wcuty-five,  and  in  Armagh  fully  ten  per  cent,  below 

the  just  letting  value. 

6702.  On  the  .estates  with  which  you  are  connected 
aie  the  rents  much. above  the. valuation?- — On  the 

unagh  estate  the  rent  is  five  per  cent,  below  the 
aiuation  at  the  present  time.  That  rent  has  not  been 


revised  these  forty  or  fifty  years.  Ou  the  Tyrone  estate 
the  rent  is  about  one  and  a half  per  cent,  above  the. 
valuation. 

6703.  Has  that  not  been  revised  lately? — It  has 
not  been  revised  since  1858. 

6704.  Are  leases  general  or  otherwise  on  the  estates 
you  manage  ?— Not  general.  They  are  not  asked  for 
in  any  case  now. 

6705.  Do  you  recognize  tenant-right  on  the  expira- 
tion of  a lease  ? — Certainly. 

67 06.  J ust  the  same  as  in  tenancies  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes. 

6707.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — With  regard  to  a Govern- 
ment valuation,  supposing  it  could  be  managed,  don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  open  to  this  objection,  that  upon 
the  occasion  of  every  contested  election  we  would  have 
candidates  coining  forward  and  saying  they  would  «-o 
for  a new  valuation  in  order  to  lower  rents.  Don’t 
you  think  it  would  bring  the  question  of  rent  into  the 
political  atmosphere.  You  understand  what  I mean  ? 
— I quite  understand,  but  I fear  that  would  occur  no 
matter  in  what  way  it  was  done.  The  same  thin" 
will  hold  good,  I think,  in  all  elections,  but  I would 
not  place  any  value  on  it. 

6708.  It  strikes  me  that  to  make  the  Government 
responsible  for  a valuation  which  was  to  determine 
rent  would  be  holding  out  a very  great  premium  to 
political  agitators  to  attack  the  Government  with  the 
view  of  making  them  bring  in  a bill  each  year  to  have 
another  valuation  and  lower  the  rent? — It  might  have 
that  effect,  but  the  Government  ought  to  reject  any 
force  put  on  them  of  that  nature.  I don’t  think  it 
would  influence  the  matter.  I do  not  see  how  you 
could  get  a valuation  made,  except  by  some  authorized 
persons,  such  as  the  officers  who  made  the  Poor  Law- 
valuation.  If  that  had  been  made  for  purposes  of 
rent  we  w'ould  have  abided  by  it,  but  it  was  not. 

6709.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  better  managed 
by  local  arbitrators  and  umpires  ? — I think  the  court 
of  appeal  we  should  have  should  be  better  than  the 
Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions.  It  should  be  some  easily 
accessible  and  practical  court,  to  which  both  tenant  and 
landlord  could  resort  cheaply  -and  conveniently.  I 
think  if  arbitrators  were  appointed  by  Government, 
independent  of  any  person,  for  each  district  or  county, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  let  these  men  be  bound  to 
meet  whenever  required,  and  to  hear  the  case  on  both 
sides,  I think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  it 
would  relieve  the  courts. 

6710.  From  what  you  said  about  rack  renting,  I 
think  you  implied  that  upon  small  estates,  some  such 
thing  does  go  on?— .1.  think  it  does,  undoubtedly — 
especially  in  the  case  of  landlords  who  have  purchased 
recently  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  1 think  in 

' some  cases  high  renting  does  go  on. 

6711.  In  your  opinion,  then,  some  of  the  complaints 
we  have  heard  about  excessive  rents  are  based  on  a 
true  foundation  ? — I think  they  are  bond  fide  as  regards 
small  estates,  but  they  have  no  application  to  the 
large  property  held  under  the  old  landlords. 

6712.  There  were  some  large  estates  mentioned  to 
us  on  which  excessive  rents  are  alleged  to  be  charged  ? 
Lord  Lurgan’s  estate,  the  Duke  of  Manchester’s,  and 
Lord  Castlestuart’s  Do  you  know  anything  about 
Lord  Castlestuart’s  property'/ — I know  where  it  is, 
and  I know  his  agent  very  well. 

6713.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — Major  Stuart,  of  Omagh. 

I never  heard  a word  of  complaint  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  that  estate,  although  I live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. . 

6714.  The  general  line  of  complaint  with  regard  to 
those  estates  is,  that  tenants  are  forced  to  take  leases, 
baning  them  from  all  advantage  under  the  Land 
Act,  that  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  tenant-right  is 
denied,  and  consequently  giving  the  tenant  a lease 
of  that  kind,  shuts  him  out.  from  any  benefit? — It 
does,  and  the  tenants  would  not  take  such  leases  unless 
forced  to  do  so. 

6715.  Do  you  believe  they  are  forced? — I do  not 
think  they  are,  as  a rule. 

2 12 


Sept.  23, 1S80. 
Mr.  Richard  C. 
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state  in  the  country1! — It  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  character  of  the  man.  I do  not  think  it  would 
generally  speaking,  have  much  effect  in  that  way,  and 
I think  it  would  encourage  debts  and  mortgages. 

6727.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  not  that  cure 
itself — the  thriftless  man  would  be  sold  out,  and  an 
industrious,  thrifty  man  would  come  in  his  place  V~ 
No  doubt  that  would  be  so,  but  the  system  would  be 
injurious — money  lenders  and  usurers  would  by 
degrees  become  owner’s  of  the  farms,  and  would  sei 
them  to  the  tenants. 

6728.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  it  would  create  a 
new  generation  of  landlords  ? — Yes  ; and  a worse 
description  of  landlords  by  a great  deal  than  any  that 
have  hitherto  existed. 

6729.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  that  is  your 
opinion  theoretically — you  have  no  facts  to  guide  you! 
— No ; of  course  it  is  only  my  opinion. 

6730.  In  the  actual  cases  where  tenants  have  become 
purchasers  of  their  holdings  the  result  you  anticipate 
lias  not  taken  place  to  any  great,  extent? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  cases.  There  has  been  scarcely  time  yet 
to  judge  how  the  system  has  worked. 

6731.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  see  any  objection 
to  this:  where  youhave  a tenant  who  has  shownhimself 
to  be  a thrifty,  industrious  man,  and  who  has  a sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  of  his  own  to  begin  with,  and 
if  that  man’s  landlord  is  willing  to  sell  him  his  farm, 
can  you  see  any  reason  why  facilities  should  not  be 
afforded  for  such  an  arrangement,  not  by  way  of  a 
general  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a body  of  peasaut 
proprietor’s,  but  by  a sort  of  process  of  natural  selection, 
enabling  the  thrifty,  industrious  tenant  to  become  pro- 
prietor of  his  holding — do  you  see  any  objection  to 
that? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it  in  a case  of 
that  kind — if  such  a case  can  be  found. 

6732.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  ? — No. 

6733.  But  you  do  see  an  objection  to  the  scheme 
applied  wholesale  to  the  entire  country? — I do.  1 
think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland. 

6734.  But  in  such  a case  as  I have  pointed  out  you 
think  it  would  be  unobjectionable  ? — Yes,  if  such  a 
case  arises. 

6735.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  approve  of 
the  State  assisting  such  a man? — I see  no  objection 
to  it. 


Mr.  Peter  Mr.  Peter  Quin  recalled,  and  further  examined. 

Quin. 

6736.  Baron  Dowse. — I wish  to  ask  you  a question 
with  reference  to  a matter  in  which  you  were  arbi- 
trator. Do  you  recollect  acting  as  arbitrator  with 
reference  to  some  property  of  Mr.  Bond’s? — I do, 
perfectly. 

6737.  Is  that  Mr.  R.  J.  M'Geougli  Bond? — Yes; 
he  lives  at  Silver  Bridge. 

6738.  Is  that  near  Armagh  ? — It  is.  The  property 
lies  between  Armagh  and  Market  Hill. 

6739.  He  had  some  disputes  with  his  tenants? — 

He  had. 

6740.  He  made  demands  of  increased  rent? — Yes. 

6741.  I believe  he  had  a considerable  number  of 
tenants  ? — He  had. 

6742.  He  served  a number  of  notices  to  quit  and 
ejectments? — He  did. 

6743.  And  I believe  there  were  land  claims? — 

Yes. 

6744.  He  wanted  to  limit  the  tenant-right  to  a 
certain  number  of  years’  purchase,  I believe  ? — That  I 
do  not  know. 

67 45.  Were  you  called  in  as  arbitrator  ? — As  umpire. 

There  were  two  gentlemen  appointed  as  arbitrators 
I was  appointed  as  umpire. 

6746.  Was  the  arbitration  carried  out? — It  was. 

6747.  With  reference  to  how  many  cases? — It 
applied  to  the  whole  estate. 


6748.  Did  you  lower  the  rent? — We  lowered  the 
rent  which  he  demanded.  We  fixed  the  rents  at  a 
less  sum  than  Mr.  M ‘Geough  Bond  wanted  to  fix  them 
at. 

6749.  And  larger  than  what  the  tenants  offered?— 
Yes.  We  went  over  the  lands  ourselves,  and  inspected 
every  inch  of  the  property. 

6750.  Was  that  reference  to  arbitration  by  consent 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes ; it  was  a land  claim 
in  which  Mr.  Butt  was  concerned  at  the  assizes— the 
case  came  before  the  judge,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
it  should  be  left  to  arbitration. 

6751.  Have  the  tenants  been  holding  at  these  rents 
since? — As  far  as  I know  they  have. 

6752.  In  that  case  there  was  unquestionably  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  rents ? — Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Bom 
purchased  the  property  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

6753.  Who  owned  the  property  before? — It  waS 
pai’t  of  the  Maxwell  estate. 

6754.  The  effect  of  raising  the  rents  would  be  to 
make  the  tenant-right  of  less  value? — That  was  i >• 
Butt's  argument. 

6755.  Would  it  not  be  your  own  opinion  also  ?— 
Certainly,  if  the  rent  was  unreasonably  raised  it  would 
diminish  the  value  of  the  tenant-right. 


Sept  23,1830.  6716.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  mean  by 

- r ,77"  , „ “ forced  ” !— Mr.  Kavanagh  used  the  word — I merely 

Mr.  liicliardC.  „ „ , , . ° " 

Brush.  followed  him. 

6717.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  think  they  take 
leases  when  they  would  rather  not  take  them  ? — I do 
not  think  they  do — How  they  are  forced  I cannot 
imagine.  I could  not  force  a man  to  take  a lease. 

6718.  There  was  a statement  made  here,  that  on 
Lord  Ranfurley’s  estate,  a tenant  was  forced  to  sign 
a confiscatory  iease.  I take  it,  no  such  case  has  come 
under  your  experience  ? — Not  one. 

6719.  You  believe  that  on  some  of  the  small  estates 
rack  renting  has  prevailed?—!  think  high  renting 
has  prevailed  on  some  of  the  small  properties  which 
were  bought  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

6720.  Baron  Dowse. — By  men  who  purchased  as 
an  investment? — Exactly,  money  lenders  and  land 
jobbers. 

6721.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — We  were  told  that  upon 
some  estates,  on  every  change  of  tenancy,  the  rent 
was  increased,  that  a son  inheriting  from  his  father, 
and  a widow  succeeding  to  a farm  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  was  considered  a change  of  tenancy,  and 
that  on  all  those  occasions  the  rent  was  raised  ? — That 
may  be  done  on  some  estates  that  I am  not  aware  of, 
but  it  is  not  done  on  any  estate  I have  anything  to 
do  with,  and  I can  also  speak  for  a large  property  in 
the  county  of  Down,  which  my  brother  manages. 

6722.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Richardson’s 
property  ? — I do  not. 

6723.  Your  object  to  the  scheme  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary ? — I do. 

6724.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community  to  have  some  tenant  proprietors 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  well  to  get  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  in  at  all — nor  would  it  in  my  opinion  do  any 
good  even  to  themselves. 

6725.  If  a man  had  money  enough  to  buy  his  hold- 
ing, don’t  you  think  he  would  be  better  off? — He 
might  for  a short  time — but  only  a short  time.  He 
would  subdivide  it  until  he  cut  it  up  into  potato 
gardens. 

6726.  I am  assuming  that  a proper  barrier  is  put  to 
subdivision.  Of  course  I would  permit  a man  to  assign 
it  as  a whole,  but  not  to  subdivide  it.  Don’t  you  think 
it  would  make  him  more  loyal — that  he  would  have  a 
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Mr.  John  G.  Winder,  j.p.,  Armagh,  examined. 


6756.  The  O’Conor  Don— You  are  a land  agent  1— 
Yes. 

6757.  Are  you  an  owner  of  land  yourself? — I am 
not. 

6758.  On  what  properties  are  you  agent? — On  the 
estates  of  Sir  Capel  Molyneux,  Mr.  Cope,  the  Ashmore 
estate,  the  Aglianample  estate,  Archdeacon  Darby, 
Miss  Olpherts,  and  several  smaller  estates. 

6759.  In  what  counties  are  those  estates  situated  ? — 
Sir  Capel  Molyneux’s  estate  is  in  five  counties,  Armagh, 
Kildare,  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Queen’s  County. 

6760.  Are  the  other  estates  of  which  you  have  the 
management  situated  in  Ulster? — They  are.  The 
portion  of  the  Molyneux  estate  which  is  situated  in 
Armagh  includes  5,000  acres.  The  other  estates  for 
which  I am  agent  are  all  in  Armagh. 

67G1.  What  is  the  annual  value  of  them  all? — 
About  £17,000  a year. 

6762.  How  much  of  that  is  in  Ulster? — About 
£8,000  or  £9,000  a year. 

6763.  Upon  all  these  estates  does  tenant-right  pre- 
vail?— It  does. 

6764.  To  the  full  extent? — To  the  full  extent. 

6765.  There  is  no  limit  on  sale? — No  limit. 

6766.  Have  you  found  it  to  work  well? — I have. 

6767.  Are  you  opposed  to  limiting  the  money  paid 
for  tenant-right  by  an  incoming  tenant? — Yes. 

6768.  Are  there  any  office  rules  of  any  sort  upon 
the  estates  of  which  you  have  the  management?— 
None,  except  that  the  adjoining  renant  should  have 
the  first  offer — that  is  all. 

6769.  And  if  the  adjoining  tenant  is  not  willing  to 
buy,  is  it  put  up  to  public  auction? — No ; I will  not 
say  auction. 

6770.  You  do  not  permit  sale  by  auction? — No. 

6771.  You  impose  that  restriction? — I do.  That 
was  discussed  in  the  case  of  Hillock  v.  Cope. 

6772.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  restriction  as  to  the 
mode  of  sale,  do  you  limit  it  to  the  tenants  upon  the 
estate,  or  do  you  allow  outsiders  to  buy? — I don’t 
limit  it  to  the  tenants  upon  the  estate.  The  adjoining 
tenant  is  to  get  the  first  offer,  and  if  he  won’t  buy  it 
does  not  matter  who  gets  it. 

6773.  Supposing  the  adjoining  tenant  is  not  willing 
to  give  the  same  amount  an  outsider  would  give,  does 
the  outsider  get  it?— Well,  the  tenant-right  generally 
goes  at  about  the  same  price  all  over  the  district.  I 
have  left  it  to  neighbours  to  settle  when  there  was  a 
dispute,  but  that  hardly  ever  takes  place. 

6774.  What  is  the  amount  generally  given  per  acre 
for  tenant-right  ? — It  varies  in  different  localities  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ; the  character  of  the  land- 
lord,  1 think,  chiefly  affects  it,  or  that  of  his  family. 

67(5.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  generally 
a certain  fixed  amount  on  the  same  estate  for  tenant- 
right?— Yes;  it  goes  generally  at  about  the  same 
amount  on  each  estate. 

6776.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  no  sum  fixed  by 
the  office  ?— None  at  all. 

6777.  It  fixes  itself  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
— Yes;  they  fix  it  among  themselves. 

67/8.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  allow  an  out- 
sider not  living  on  the  estate  to  purchase? — In  case 
e adjoining  tenant  won’t  purchase,  I do  not  care  who 
it-  I never  interfere. 

6779.  Does  such  a case  as  this  ever  arise — that  an 
u sider  would  offer  more  than  you  consider  the  fair 
■ e mg  price  of  the  farm  ? — Well,  the  price  may  vary 
a Mtle.  I do  not  think  they  do! 

, ^ ®ucl! a case  as  that  has  not  arisen? — On  a good 

a e there  are  always  plenty  of  tenants  willing  to  buy, 
fi7sniemi0t  °i'4ei1  rtny  fanns  offered  for  sale. 

R7RO  u G have  b.een  fow  sales  ?— Very  few. 
a , \THave  tbe  prices  varied  much  since  the  Land 
L r ! n°t  that  I know  of.  There  was  a good 
hT,!f,ab?1Ut,thirty  acves  0,1  Mr.  Cope’s  estate  sold 
ee  c,  the  buyer  paid  about  £12  per  acre  for  it. 


6783.  Would  that  have  been  the  price  before  1S70  ? 
— It  is  about  the  same  price  all  round  Armagh. 

6784.  Are  the  tenancies  usually  yearly  tenancies,  or 
under  lease  ? — Nearly  all  yearly  tenancies. 

6785.  Do  you  alter  the  rents  upon  the  occasion  of 
a sale?— Never,  except  one  case,  almost  a townparlc, 
and  it  was  raised  to  the  Government  valuation. 

6786.  Has  there  been  any  raising  of  rents  at  all  upon 

the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected? On  the 

expiration  of  a .lease  there  is  a new  agreement.  I have 
never  had  any  diffculty  about  rent. 

6787.  With  theexception  of  the  time  a lease  expires 
you  have  had  no  alteration  of  rents  ? — About  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  a revaluation  of  part  of  Arch- 
deacon Darly’s,  and  Mr.  Cope’s  properties,  more  for 
the  sake  of  adjustment  than  anything  else,  the  altera- 
tions were  very  small.  I believe  the  rent  of  the  whole 
was  only  increased  £15  or  £20  a year. 

6788.  You  have  no  fixed  intervals  at  which  a read- 
justment of  rent  takes  place?— No.  I do  not  know 
any  estate  in  Armagh  that  has  that. 

67S9.  Are  improvements  on  those  estates  generally 
made  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

6790.  Tho  landlords  don’t  contribute  anything? 

They  may  do  a little  occasionally,  but  not  as  a rule.  I 
used  to  give  on  one  estate  so  much  a perch  for  making 
thorough  drains,  but  that  is  stopped. 

6791.  Have  the  tenants  laid  out  much  money  upon 
improvements? — Indeed  they  have. 

6792.  You  do  not  raise  the  rents  in  consequence 
of  the  tenants’  improvements  ? — Certainly  not. 

6793.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  there 
ought  to  be  a Government  valuation  which  should  be 
taken  as  a basis  for  rents? — No.  I do  not. 

6794.  Are  you  aware  there  are  some  landlords 
who  have  raised  the  rent  upon  improvements  of 
tenants  ? — I dare  say  there  are  plenty. 

6/95.  It  is  possible  such  a thing  might  happen  under 
the  present  law? — It  is. 

6796.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  of  the  law, 
to  prevent  it? — I am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
alteration. 

6797.  Do  you  think  the  present  law  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  tenant? — In  my  own  countv 
Armagh,  I do. 

6798.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  extend  tenant- 
right  to  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland? — I do  not  see 
any  harm  in  doing  so. 

6799.  Do  you  think  the  present  law  is  quite  satis- 
factory, and  requires  no  amendment? — I think  the 
assistant-barristers  sometimes  settle  the  rent,  they 
sometimes  take  it  on  themselves  to  do  that.  In  case 
of  a dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  land- 
lord has  no  chance  as  to  evidence,  because  lie  can  get 
little  or  no  evidence,  whereas  the  tenant  can  get  all 
the  tenants’  testimony,  which  is  the  practical  evidence. 
The  landlord  can  only  get  the  evidence  of  the  land- 
agent,  the  engineer,  and  valuator,  which  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

6800.  You  do  not  consider  that  state  of  things  satis- 
factory?— I do  not. 

6801.  How  do  the  County  Court  Judges  undertake 
to  settle  the  rents  ? — I don’t  know  how  they  do  it,  but 
they  do  it. 

6802.  I want  to  know  how  it  comes  before  them  ? 
The  tenant  complains  that  the  rent  is  too  high,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind ; it  is  quite  a common  thing  for  the 
barrister  to  make  a suggestion. 

6803.  Where  there  is  a dispute  between  landlord 
and  tenant  before  the  barrister,  the  tenant  sometimes 
complains  that  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — Yes. 

6S04-.  The  landlord  says  it  is  not,  and  the  matter  is 
left  to  the  barrister  by  both  sides,  to  say  what  the 
fair  rent  should  be  ? — Yes. 

6805.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  consider  that 
a satisfactory  tribunal  to  settle  rents? — I do  not. 
Neither  party  is  satisfied,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 


Sept.  2S,  i 

Mr.  John 
Winder,  j. 
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Sept.  23,  1880 

Mr.  John  6. 
Winder,  J.r. 


6806.  Can  you  suggest  a better  tribunal  ? — I cannot. 

I won’t  suggest  anything. 

6807.  Would  you  object  to  having  rents  adjusted 
by  some  tribunal,  independent  of  landlord,  and  tenant, 
in  case  of  a disagreement  as  to  the  amount? — If  they 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  arbitration,  I see  no,  objection  to 
it,  but  I do  not  see  why  any  one  should  value  my 
property  without  my  consent. 

6808.  You  think  it  would  be  an  unjust  interference 
with  the  landlords’  rights,  to  have  a tribunal  of  that 
kind  forced. upon  them?— I think  it  would  not  be  a 
proper  interference.  I do  not  say  it  would  be  unjust. 
Very  likely  many  landlords  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  if  it  was  a competent  tribunal. 

6809.  With  regard  to  purchase  by  tenants,  under 
the  Bright  clauses,  have  you  any  experience? — I have 
not.  I knew  a man  who  purchased  a farm  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He  has  sold  it  again 
since. 

6812.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  know  the 
case  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I do  not,  except  from 
hearsay. 

6813.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  state  to 
the  Commission? — Ho. 

6814.  With  regard  to  the  portions  of  Ireland  out 
of  Ulster  in  which  the  estates  you  have  the  manage- 
ment of  are  situated  does  tenant-light  exist  upon 
them  ? — Yes.  I know  several  people  who  purchased 
farms  on  those  estates.  They  do  not  give  the  same 
amount  that  the  Ulster  people  do,  but  they  give 
money,  and  I always  recognize  it. 

6815.  In  those  cases  were  they  yearly  tenants? — 
Nearly  all  yearly  tenants.  In  Limerick  there  are  a 
good  many  leases  for  lives. 

6816.  Has  this  system  of  allowing  the  tenants  to 
sell  their  interest  been  long  in  existence  on  those 
estates  ? — I think  so,  but  I am  only  fourteen  years 
agent  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties. 

6817.  You  found  the  system  in  existence  there 
when  you  went  ? — I did,  to  a certain  extent. 

6818.  Do  the  landlords  make  improvements  on. the 
. estates  out  of  Ulster  ? — They  make  most  of  the  ■ im- 
provements as  far  as  buildings  are  concerned. 

6819.  Your  experience  is  that  out  of  Ulster  the 
landlords  make  a considerable  portion  of  the  improve- 

. ments? — Yes. 

6820.  More  than  they  do  in  Ulster? — Yes. 

6821.  In  Ulster,  as  a rule,  they  do  not? — They 
do  not.  A sum  of  about  £6,000  was  expended  in 
drainage  on  the  property  in  Limerick  and  Kildare. 
We  gave  it  to  the  tenants,  and  charged  nothing 
for  it. 

6822.  You  charged  no  additional  rent? — Ho  addi- 
tional rent. 

6823.  Are  rents  lower  or  higher  in  Munster  than 
in  Ulster  ? — They  are  lower  in  Munster. 

6824.  What  is  the  proportion  of  rent  as  compared 
with  the  valuation  in  Ulster  ? — I think  there  is  very 
little  difference.  On  the  Castledillon  property  it  is 
very  much  the  same  as  the  valuation. 

6825.  In  Munster  is  it  the  same  ? — The  rent  is 
considerably  over  the  valuation  in  most  places  in 
Munster. 

6826.  You  think  the  rents  in  Munster-  are  higher 
than  in  Ulster-? — Considerably. 

6827.  For  the  same  quality  of  land  ? — Yes. 

6828.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  the  Munster  land  better? 
— Yes,  part  of  it. 

6829.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  the.  Land 
Court  ? — Three. 

6830.  Only  three? — That  is  all. 

6831.  Were  they  all  in  Ulster? — Two  were  in 
Ulster.  One  arose  out  of  a sale  by  the  sheriff.  A 
creditor  got  a decree  of  fi.fia.,  and  sold  the  farm, 
through  the  sheriff,  against  my  consent. 

6832.  That  was  the  case  of  Hillock  v.  Cope? — 
Yes.  Nobody  would  buy  it — it  was  worth  a couple 
of  hundred  pounds,  and  the  creditor  bought  it  him- 
self for  five. 


6833.  What  was  the  result  of  the  land  claim  ?— His 
claim  was  dismissed  by  Chief  Baron  Palles,  in  Dublin 
on-  appeal,  with  costs. 

6834.  That  was  the  third  case  you  had? — No,  that 
was  the.(  first..  The.  second  case  was  this— the  steward 
at  Dromilly  set  a house  and  four  and  a half  acres  of 
land  without  my.  knowledge..  I kept  the  man  after- 
wards as  tenant;  but  I always  - paid  the.  taxes  and 
everything,  and  he  was  .to.  give  it  up  whenever  it 
was  asked  for..,  It  .was  part  of  the  demesne  lands 
but  when  .we 'wanted,  it  he  .would  not  give  it  up,  I 
had  , to- evict  him,  and  he  brought  a land  claim. 

6835.  You  succeeded  in  that, case  I suppose  ?— No. 
He  .was  considered., to  be  a tenant,  but  he  did  not 
get  very  much. 

6536.  You  had  -only  three  land  cases  altogether  ?- 
That  was  all. 

6537.  On  the  whole  do  you  find  the  tenant-right 
system  working  well  on  the  property  you  are  connected 
with  in  Ulster  ? — Certainly. 

6838.  Do  you  think  it  conduces  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  tenant  and  of  the  country  generally  ? — I think 
so.  I think  it  is  fair  and  just  as  between-  man  and 
man. 

6839.  It  does  the  landlord  no  harm? — No,  not  the 
least. 

6840.  And  it  secures  the  tenant? — Yes. 

6841.  And  is  good  for  the  agent,  and  saves  him 
trouble  ? — Yes. 

6842.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland  you  say  the  same 
system  is  to  some  extent  growing  up  ? — -Yes,  on  estates 
of  which  I have  the  management. 

6843.  Do  you  find  it  works  well  there? — It  hasnot 
progressed  very  much  there — it  is  Only  occasionally 
in  operation — but  so  far  as  it  has  gone  I -see  no 
objection  to  it  at  all,  quite  the  contrary. 

6844.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  tenant-right 
system  should  be  confined  to  Ulster? — None  at  all,  if 
the  tenants  created  it  for  themselves. 

6845.  In  your  opinion  has  the  Land  Act  been 
beneficial  to  Ireland  or  the  contrary  ? — I do  not  think 
it  has  affected  us  much — I think  the  tenants  were 
just  as  well  without  it. 

6846.  Don’t  you  think  that  with  regard  to  other 
estates,  differently  managed,  it  may  have  been  an 
advantage,  where  there  was  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords  to  extinguish  the  tenant-right? 
— Yes. 

6847.  liaising  rents  unduly  would  extinguish  the 

tenant-right  ?— Yes,  but  as  a rule  tenants  when 
purchasing  a farm  think  very  little  about  the  rent  till 
they  come  to  pay  it.  . 

6S4S.  One  of  the  incidents  of  tenant-right  is  a fair 
rent  ? — Yes. 

6849.  And  not  to  be  . evicted  except  for  nonpayment? 


6850.  That  rarely  or- never  happens  in  Ulster?— I 
never  knew  it  to  occur  except  once — and  in  that  case 
the  landlord  put  a tenant  out  because  he  beat  lnm  m 
an  action.  , 

6852.  Do  you  ever  exercise  the  power  of  distress 
— I never  did,  and  I -clo  not  know  anybody  that  does 
exercise  it  in  Armagh. 

6853.  I believe  the  Castledillon  property  ism  very 


good  estate? — It  is. 

6854.  How  far  is  it  from  Armagh  ?— About  two 

6855.  Mri  Kavanagh. — You  say  the  tenants  J 

Ulster  as  a rule  make  the  improvements  themselves. 
—Almost  always.-  , , 

6856.  Do  you  notice  any  change  in  that  lately  _ 

clo  not.  I notice  no  change.  I don’t  think  7 
regard  the  present  agitation  as  real  or  bona  fide. 

6857.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  of  insecurity 

their  holdings  is  general  ?— From  my  own  knowled, 
think  as  a rule  they  all  feel  perfectly  secure.  I 
had  a dispute  with  tenants.  . . e :n. 

6858.  Then,  what  we  hear  about  tins  feelin-,  ^ 
security  being  so  general  amongst  the  tenan  iy 
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the  fact  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ^-Certainly 
not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

6859.  Still  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  landlord  of  an 
estate  might  destroy  the  tenant-right,  if  he  so  desired, 
by  raising  the  rents  ? — No  doubt  he  might. 

6860.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  him  ? 
—No. 

6861.  There  is  also  this  danger,  that  though  the 
present  landlord  may  be  a good  one,  his  successor  may 
not?— Certainly. 

6862.  Baron  Dowse. — And  a good  agent  is  not 

immortal?— No.  My  experience  is  that  the  better 

you  behave  to  your  tenants  the  better  they  will 
behave  to  you.  I have  always  found  it  so. 

6863.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Does  not  the  whole 
question,  in  the  end,  resolve  itself  into  the  question 
of  rent?— I think  it  does. 

6864.  Therefore  it  is  with  regard  to  rent  that  any 
remedy,  to  be  at  all  practical,  should  be  applied  ? — I 
really  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
that. 

6865.  Baron  Dowse. — Assuming  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  does 
not  that  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  the  rent  being 
raised  ? — Yes. 

-6866.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — It  is  by  raising  the  rent 
that  the  landlord  could  destroy  tenant-right  1 — Cer- 
tainly. 

6867.  Then  if  you  were  to  apply  any  remedy  it  should 
be  some  plan  which  would  fix  the  amount  of  rent,  so 
that  the  landlord  could  not  raise  it  unduly,  is  it  not . 
so  ? — Yes.  I think  if  there  could  be  some  way  devised 
for  fixing  rent  by  arbitration  or  some  other  way,  in 
case  of  dispute,  it  would  be  desirable,  but  I would  not 
like  to  go  farther  than  that. 

6868.  You  say  you  would  not  see  any  harm  or  in- 
justice in  extending  the  tenant-right  custom  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  if  the  tenants  created  it  for  them- ; 
selves,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — By  making  their 
own  improvements. 

6869.  Is  that  all? — That  is  all  they  did  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

6870.  The  incoming  man  has  to  buy  the  right  of 
occupation  from  the  outgoing  man? — Yes. 

6871.  Therefore,  of  course,  when  he  does  that  he  is 
entitled  to  sell  his  tenant-right  on  going  out  again  ? — 
Yes. 

6872.  Supposing  that  in  the  south  a man  came  into 


occupation  of  a farm,  and  paid  nothing  for  it,  how 
would  tenant-right  attach  to  him?— If  the  landlord 
allowed  tenant-right  on  it,  and  made  improvements, 
I suppose  he  ought  to  get  something  for  them. 

6S73.  You  mentioned  a property  where  you  said  a 
very  large  sum  had  been  expended  in  drainage  ? — 

687 4.  Do  you  think  the  tenant  should  have  a tight 

to  sell  that  as  if  lie  had  done  it  himself? Well,  the 

drainage  , of  the  estate  made  it.  more  valuable  and  in- 
creased the  landlord’s  security  for  the  rent. 

6875.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a sufficient  return 
to  the  landlord  for  his  expenditure? — It  was  in- 
tended more  as  a gift,  I think,  than  as  expecting  to  be 
remunerated ; by  admitting  the  system  of  tenant- 
right,  you  make  it  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  im- 
prove the  land  and  benefit  the  landlord  by  securing 
his  rent. 

68;  6.  But  if  the  landlord  objected  to  introduce  the 
system  of  tenant-right  on  his  estate,  or  considered  that 
it  was  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  do 
you  think  it  would  not  be  so  ? — I think  he  would  be 
very  foolish  to  object  to  it,  for  I really  do  not  see 
what  harm  it  could  do  him.  Some  of  the  farms  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  are  rather  large  for  tenant-right ; but 
in  the  case  of  the  small  farms  I do  not  see  what  harm 
it  could  do. 

6877.  Would  you  apply  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right  generally  to  large  as  well  as  small  farms  ? — I 
would.  I don’t  see  what  harm  it  could  do,  but  the 
larger  the  farm  the  less  in  my  opinion  it  would  bring 
for  tenant-right.  That,  however,  is  only  a theory  of 
my  own. 

6878.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that  a. 
landlord  once  he  parts  with  his  laud,  should  never 
have  a right  to  resume  possession  of  it  again  ? — I do 
not.  I think  he  ought  to  have  a right  to  get  it  back, 
but  I would  make  him  pay  for  it  if  he  took  it. 

6879.  Would  you  make  him  pay  a tenant  in  the 
south,  who  paid  nothing  for  it  when  he  went  in  ? — I 
would  make  hint  pay  what  the  tenant  paid  for  it. 

6SS0.  Suppose  a landlord  let  a farm  five  or  six 
years  ago  to  a tenant,  and  charged  him  nothing  for  it, 
and  the  tenant  laid  out  nothing  on  improvements 
since,  would  you  consider  it  fair  that  that  landlord 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  tenant-right  for  that  farm  on 
getting  it  up  from  the  tenant?— 1 would  not]  I.  would 
consider  it  very  unfair.  . 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Waring,  d.l.,  Waringstown,  county  Down,  examined. 


6881.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  an  owner  of  laud? 
—I  am. 

. 6882.  How  many  acres  does  your  property  contain  ? 
—A  little  over  4,000. 

6883.  Is  it  all  your  own  property  ? — My  own  pro- 
perty. 

6884.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of 
that  property  as  owner  ? — Since  my  father’s  death  in 
1866 — fourteen  years. 

6885.  Does  the  custom  of  tenant-right  prevail  in 
your  district  1— Yes,  imiversally  now;  there  were; 
exceptions  some  years  ago. 

6886.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Ulster 
custom  ? — I understand  by  it  the  right  of  a tenant 

■ se^  the  good-will  in  his  holding  to  a person 

approved  of  by  the  landlord  as  to  solvency  and  char- 
acter. J 

6887.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Without  limit  of'  price? 
— without  limit  of  price.  In  my  district  we  have 
never  limited  the  price. 

■ 6888.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  there  any  rule  as  to 
-price?— -No,  no  fixed  rule  now.  There  is  a sort  of 
• andard  set  up  by  the  tenants  themselves  — unless 
acre  are  some  special  reasons  for  changing  it.  they 
ave  set  up  in  their  own  minds  a sort  of  rule  that 

per  Irish  acre  is  . a fair  price  for  tenant-right ; 


but  they  sometimes  go  over  or  under  that  according 
to  circumstances. 

6889.  I suppose  the  character  of  the  landlord  has 
something  to  do  with  it  1— It  lias  'a  good  deal ; also 
the  situation  of  the  land  and  its  convenience  to 
public  markets.  Strange  to  say  I have  seen  cases 
in  which  the  necessities  of  the  outgoing  tenant  had 
an  influence  on  the  price.  If  lie  wanted  to  go  to 
America,  and  required  a certain  sum  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  incoming  man  would  be  pretty  sure  to  come 
up  to  that  price. 

6890.  Are  there  any  office  rules  or  local  regulations 
in  your  district  affecting  tenant-right  ? — Not  that  l am 
aware  of. 

6891.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  of  tenant-rivht 
works  well  ?— Yes  ; I find  itWery  satisfactory. 

6892. '  It  secures  the  landlord  his  relit'? — Quite  so.' 

6893.  And  secures  the  tenant  his  improvements  ? — 
Yes. 

6894.  I suppose  you  look  upon  it  as  important  that 
the  landlord  shall  have  a voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  tenant? — I do  think  that  is  of  importance,  in 
the  interests  of  the  tenants  themselves — more  so  even 
than  in  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  for  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  tenantry  upon  ah'  estate  that 
an  objectionable  person  shall  not  be  introduced  amongst 


Sept.  23,  1880. 

Mr.  John  G. 
Winder,  j.p. 


Lieut. -Colonel 
Waring,  n.L. 
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Sept.  23,1880.  them;  it  is  important  to  them  that  v the  new  tenant  outside— in  some  cases  only  amounting  to  a fe%vsliillings 
T-  "7T,  , shall  be  a man  of  solvency  and  character,  and  a upon  the  whole  tenancy. 

Warin^mu  good  neighbour.  6910.  You  have  heard  of  the  dispute  which  has 

’ 6895.  Is  there  any  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  case  been  raised  as  to  leasehold  tenant-right? — -Yes. 

of  a farm  being  for  sale? — Yes,  the  adjoining  tenants  6911.  Does  leasehold  tenant-right  prevail  upon  your 
have  a preference.  property  ? — It  does. 

6896.  Does  your  evidence  as  to  the  tenant-right  6912.  You  make  no  distinction  between  such  a 

custom  extend  not  only  to  your  own  estate  but  to  tenant  and  one  leaving  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 
the  neighbouring  estates  of  Lord  Downshire,  Lord  — Certainly  not.  There  was  only  one  occasion  on  which 
Lurgan,  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ards  ? — I am  not  prepared  I made  any  distinction — it  was  a very  peculiar  case— 
to  say  so  much  as  that.  I do  not  know  the  rules  on  and  one  of  the  first  cases  that  arose  under  the  Land 
Lord  Lurgan’s  estate,  but  I believe  the'system  on  all  Act.  It  was  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  which  had 
those  estates  are  somewhat  similar  to  what  I have  been  granted  by  my  father  of  a piece  of  land  which  was 
described.  in  his  own  possession  at  the  time  of  the  lease.  In  that 

6897.  Upon  some  estates  there  is  a limit  to  the  case,  as  the  house  was  built  to  a large  extent  with,  the 

price  of  tenant-right  1— Yes.  landlord’s  money,  we  did  not  consider  there  was 

6898.  Are  you  aware  whether  a practice  has  existed  tenant-right. 

of  purchasers  giving  sums  beyond  the  price  named  to  6913.  That  was  an  exceptional  case? — It  was. 
the  landlord  — giving  large  sums  underhand? — Not  6914.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I suppose  the  tenant  paid 

where  the  landlord  puts  no  limit  on  the  price.  There  nothing  for  the  lease  ? — The  original  tenant  paid 

would  be  no  object  in  it.  £150,  but  against  that  his  rent  was  reduced  by  £10  a 

6899.  But  in  cases  where  a maximum  was  fixed  year.  I gave  the  tenant  £300  for  his  improvements 

by  the  rules  of  the  office  is  it  done  ? — I have  no  doubt  after  claim  for  tenant-right  dismissed  by  J udge 

it  is  done  occasionally.  Lawson. 

6900.  You  say  the  landlord  inquires  into  the  6915.  Baron  Dowse. — Under  ordinary  circuit 

character  and  solvency  of  the  purchaser  ? — Yes.  stances  you  say  leasehold  tenant-right  prevails? — 

6901.  Suppose  the  purchaser  had  paid  nearly  all  Quite  so.  In  fact  the  question  seldom  arises;  the 
the  money  he  had  to  the  outgoing  man  for  the  purchase  tenant  continues  on  generally  after  the  expiration 
of  the  farm,  so  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  left  to  of  the  lease,  as  tenant  from  year  to  year. 

work  it  with,  would  you  consider  that  man  a solvent  6916.  Is  there  an  arrangement  come  to  about  the 
person  ? — Of  course  I would  prefer  a man  who  had  not  rent? — There  almost  always  is  an  arrangement  aboutthe 
done  so,  but  I would  not  refuse  a tenant  because  of  that.  rent.  My  practice  is  that  the  tenant  commences  under 

6902.  You  would  not  consider  him  to  be  in  insolvent  the  newrent  in  the  succeeding  year  after  the  lease  drops, 
circumstances  simply  because  he  had  paid  alarge  sum  If  the  life  in  the  lease  died  on  the  2ndNovember,  1879, 
for  the  tenant-right,  and  had  to  borrow  money  to  cul-  he  would  not  pay  the  new  rent  until  November  1st, 
tivate  his  farm  1— No  ; I have  frequently  accepted  men  1881. 

whom  I knew  to  have  borrowed  sums  of  money.  6917.  When  he  pays  the  new  rent  he  becomes  ten- 

6903.  We  have  been  told  that  in  some  cases  the  rent  ant  from  year  to  year  with  the  tenant-right  custom 

has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  effect  extending  to  his  tenancy  the  same  as  any  other  tenant 

is  to  do  away  with  the  tenant-right — is  that  so  in  your  on  the  estate? — Yes. 

district  ? — No.  There  has  been  no  increase  of  rent  to  6918.  I don’t  suppose  you  have  many  evictions?— 
any  material  extent  within  my  memory  in  our  district,  I never  had  one  except  the  formal  one  in  the  - case  I 
at  least  so  far  as  Down  is  concerned.  mentioned  which  was  done  to  raise  the  law  point. 

6904.  Are  there  leases  on  your  property? — A few  6919.  Do  you  find  the  custom  of  tenant-right  ad- 

old  leases  which  were  granted  from  1823  to  1828.  vantageous  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rent?— 

Occasionally  they  are  dropping  in  of  course.  Yes,  I am  in  favour  of  it  where  it  does  not  go  mad. 

6905.  For  what  terms  are  these  leases? — For  three  6920.  What  do  you  call  going  mad? — Where  two 
lives  and  twenty-one  years.  Occasionally  they  fall  in,  or  three  men  bid  against  each  other  for  a farm  and 
and  the  farms  are  then  revalued  according  to  a scale  give  two  or  three  times  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  land, 
which  was  fixed  about  the  year  1859 — in  fact,  they  are  I think  that  may  be  called  going  mad. 

put  on  the  same  rent  as  the  other  tenants-at-will,  6921.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  such  as  this, 
unless  where  the  land  is  manifestly  inferior.  where  a man  paid  seventy-five  years  purchase  for 

6906.  I suppose  the  result  is  that  the  rent  is  in-  tenant-right  of  a farm  under  Lord  Edwin  Hill-Trevon 
creased  ? — There  is  usually  a little  rise  on  the  farms  — I have  been  told  by  Mr.  Brush  that  it  is  customary 
that  were  let  in  the  period  from  1823  to  1828.  There  in  some  places  to  pay  that  amount.  I remember  meet 
were  some  few  leases  granted  during  the  time  of  the  ing  a tenant-farmer  on  the  road  last  summer,  and  our 
war,  which  were  lowered  when  they  fell  in — in  fact,  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  great  prices 
they  were  lowered  before  they  actually  fell  in.  But  given  for  tenant-right.  He  said  a couple  of  good  crops 
in  the  case  of  leases  which  were  granted  during  those  of  flax  would  pay  it  all. 

years,  from  1823  to  1828, there  is  always  a slight  rise  6922.  Would  it  do  so,  do  you  think? — No;  Ido 
made  when  they  drop.  not  think  it  would. 

6907.  It  has  been  said  that  tenants  have  been  in  6923.  What  would  become  of  such  a tenant  it  be 

some  cases  discouraged  from  making  improvements  in  had  several  bad  crops? — Unless  he  could  get  another 
consequence  of  an  apprehension  that  the  landlord  fool  as  big  as  himself  to  buy  from  him  he  would  be 
would  raise  the  rents — is  that  a true  statement  as  far  likely  to  be  in  a hobble.  , 

as  your  district  is  concerned? — In  my  district  I see  6924.  You  do  not  exercise  the  right  of  distress  often 
no  discouragement  to  improvements — every  man  who  — No.  I once  distrained  a cottier  tenant  who  was 
has  means  improves  his  farm  as  much  as  he  can,  I trying  to  do  a dishonest  thing.  That  was  the  on  y 
believe,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  case  in  which  I exercised  it.  I have  never  distrain 
such  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  tenants  in  my  for  an  agricultural  holding ; he  was  a cottier  tenan 
district.  in  a village.  , . . . 

6908.  We  have  been  told  that  that  feeling  prevails  6925.  You  think  the  "Ulster  system  of  tenant -ng ^ 

extensively  in  the  distinct  of  Portadown  and  Armagh  ? is  an  advantageous  system  for  the  country  ?—  1 
— I except  the  county  Armagh  from  my  evidence.  I think  so.  . . r 

am  notin  a position  to  speak  of  it.  I speak  of  the  6926.  Have  you  studied  the  origin  of  1 ^ 

county  Down  district,  adjoining  myself.  think  the  origin,  as  sometimes  described,  o 

6909.  In  that  district  you  do  not  know  of  any  in-  is  somewhat  apocryphal.  I am  old  enong 1 gm. 

crease  of  rent  doing  away  with  tenant-right? — Certainly  remember  something  about  it  myself.  ^ 

not.  Any  increase  of  rent  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  ber  estates  in  my  county  where  tenant-rig 

fall  of  a lease  has  been  only  Is.  or  Is."  6 cl.  an  acre  at  the  not  exist,  and  where  the  landlord  made  the  gie 
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part  of  the  improvements.  I allude  to  estates  now  in 
nly  possession.  Shortly  after  my  father  coming  into 
possession  he  introduced  the  Ulster  custom,  and  the 
tenants  thus  became  possessed  of  saleable  property 
. amounting  to  at  least  £10,000.  Those  tenants  were 
paying  higher  rents  than  on  other  portions  of  the  estate 
because  improvements  had  been  made  by  the  landlord. 

6927-  The  farms  had  been  improved  by  the  landlord 
ancl  the  tenants  were  paying  higher  rents  on  that 
account  ? — Yes. 

6928.  Since  that  time  I suppose  the  tenants  have 
made  the  improvements  themselves  ? — Yes.  Any  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  have  been  made  by 
the  tenants. 

6929.  Is  that  the  custom  in  your  district  ? — It  is 
the  custom  for  the  tenants  to  make  whatever  improve- 
ments they  require,  except  main  drainage  or  things  of 
that  kind — cleaning  out  drains,  or  repairing  roads ; 
those  are  done  largely  by  the  landlord. 

693U.  Does  he  charge  for  them  ? — I have  not  done 
so;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  I have  not  done  any 
very  extensive  drainage — nothing  that  required  me  to 
get  aid  from  the  Board  of  Works.  Of  course,  in  that 
case,  I should  increase  the  rent. 

6931.  With  reference  to  the  farmers  in  your  dis- 
trict, are  they  well  off  as  a rule  at  present  %— I think 
that  up  to  last  year  they  were  very  well  off.  Of 
course  there  has  been  a temporary  depression  this  year, 
but  I hope  our  present  good  harvest  will  go  a long  way 
to  make  it  up. 

6932.  We  have  heard  complaints  of  the  American 
competition,  has  it  affected  farmers  in  your  district 
much! — It  has  to  some  extent.  I think  it  has  put  an 
end  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  which  was  largely  culti- 
vated in  my  neighbourhood  some  years  ago.  I think 
the  farmers  in  Ireland  had  better  drop  growing  wheat. 

6933.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for 
importing  wheat  from  America? — Yes;  and  also  I do 
not  think  wheat  is  a suitable  crop  for  this  climate. 
Barley  also  has  been  given  up  in  our  neighbourhood — 
I do  not  know  why. 

6934.  What  are  the  principal  crops  that  are  grown 
in  your  district  ? — Oats,  flax,  potatoes,  and  a great  deal 
of  lye  grass  is  grown  for  seed. 

6935.  Are  there  much  crops  grown  ? — No,  except 
by  large  farmers.  Occupiers  of  farms  of  ordinary  size 
do  not  grow  roots  to  any  extent.  There  is  a large 
industry  in  the  growth  of  grass  seed. 

6936.  Do  they  make  any  use  of  the  stalks  of  the 
grass  ? — Yes ; it  makes  very  fair-  'hay,  which  does  ex- 
tremely well  for  cow  beasts. 

6937.  Flax  is  a crop  described  as  very  exhaustive — 
is  that  your  opinion  1— I am  not  sure  that  it  exhausts 
the  ground  more  than  any  other  white  crop — except 
for  itself — you  can’t  grow  it  again  on  the  same  land 
for  some  time. 

6938.  It  cannot  be  grown  successfully  more  than 
once  in  six  or  seven  years  ? — Quite  so ; it  exhausts  its 
own  production,  but  I don’t  think  it  exhausts  other 
production. 

6939.  We  have  had  farmers  examined  before  us — 
one  of  them  was  a tenant  on  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s 
property — he  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  fanners  could 
not  live  at  present  prices,  even  if  they  had  the  land  at 
a less  rent  than  they  are  now  paying  ? — I am  unable 
to  say  what  a farmer  can  or  cannot  do — not  being  a 
tenant-farmer  myself. 

6940.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  your 
rents? — Not  any.  Occasionally  I have  to  give  a few 
months  time ; but,  as  a rule,  I have  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  my  rents. 

6941.  Do  you  think  any  alteration  in  the  Land  Act 
should  be  made  for  better  carrying  out  the  objects  which 
tne  Act  of  Parliament  professed  to  have  in  view  ? — I 
cannot  suggest  any  change.  In  the  notes  which  I 
furnished  to  the  secretary  I recommended  a system  of 
arbitration.  I think  that  would  be  useful. 

6942.  You  say,  in  your  statement,  that  you  think 
the  Ulster  custom,  as  you  have  defined  it,  works  very 
well? — Yes. 


6943.  Except  where  tenant-right  reaches  the  ex-  Sepf.  2n.  isso. 

travagant  figure  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — I think  LieuUCoionel 
it  is  injurious  when  it  goes  as  far  as  that.  WariuR  d.l. 

6944.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Ulster  tenant-right, 
as  you  have  defined  it,  is  as  good  an  arrangement  as 
you  could  suggest? — I cannot  suggest  any  improve- 
ment for  a district  circumstanced  as  mine  is. 

6945.  Is  there  anything  in  your  district  to  make  it 
different  from  any  other ?— I do  not  know;  perhaps 
where  an  estate  was  let  in  large  dairy  or  grazing  farms 
it  might  not  answer,  where  a tenant  might  require 
more  capital  to  commence  with. 

6946.  In  the  case  of  estates  let  in  ordinary  agri- 
cultural farms  you  think  the  system  might  be  a good 
one  to  apply  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  1 — -I  cannot  say. 

I would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  outside  my  own  dis- 
trict. I have  not  information  enough. 

6947.  You  confine  yourself,  like  a wise  man,  to 
what  you  know  ? — I try  to  do  so. 

6948.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  purchase  by 
tenants  of  their  holdings  under  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners ? — -No,  except  by  hearsay. 

6949.  What  would  you  think  of  affording  facilities 
to  farmers  for  purchasing  their  holdings  ? — I think  they 
would  be  great  fools  to  do  so. 

6950.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
remain  under  a landlord  ? — I think  they  would 
be  deliberately  throwing  their  own  tenant-right  out  of 
the  window.  Suppose  a man  pays  twenty-two  years 
purchase  for  the  fee  of  his  faun,  and  that' he  has  given 
£14  an  acre — or  say  nine  years  purchase  for  the  tenant- 
right — doyouthinkitlikelythathe  would  get  thirty-one 
years  purchase  for  that  farm  if  he  were  selling  it  again  ? 

6951.  Your  view  is,  there  are  two  properties  in  the 
farm — there  is  the  tenant-right  and  there  is  the  fee — 
and  if  the  occupier  purchases  the  fee,,  the  tenant-right 
merges  in  the  fee,  ami  you  think  he  would  have  a diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  two  sums  if  he  were  to  sell  the  farm 
again  ? — I do. 

6952.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  don’t  think  the  man 
who  gave  twenty-two  years  purchase  for  the  fee  of  a 
farm,  the  tenant-right  of  which  was  worth  nine  years 
purchase,  would  get  thirty-one  years  purchase  if  he 
were  selling  it  afterwards  ? — I am  quite  certain  he 
would  not. 

6953.  Baron  Dowse. — That  objection  may  no  doubt 
apply  to  the  north  of  Ireland  where  tenant-right  pre- 
vails, but  take  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  thex-e  is  no 
tenant-right — would  it  be  useful  there  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  his  holding  by  the  tenant  ? — I think  it 
might  be  beneficial  for  a prudent  and  industrious  man. 

It  would  give  him  a sense  of  property  which  would 
induce  him  to  work  harder ; but  as  far  as  I can  judge 
from  the  effect  of  some  perpetuity  tenures  which 
existed  largely  upon  a property  in  my  neighbourhood, 

I think  the  result  would  not  be  likely  to  be  beneficial 
as  a general  rule. 

6954.  Then  perpetuity  tenures  did  exist  in  your 
district? — Yes,  very  largely.  The  late  Sir  John 
M‘Gi'll  of  Gill  Hall,  many  years  ago  took  up  the  idea, 
and  let  a large  tract  of  country  on  leases  for  ever,  his 
example  being  followed  by  my  ancestor  and  others. 

6955.  Did  the  lessees  continue  to  occupy  their  hold- 
ings ?— No,  there  is  not  a single  instance  remaining  at 
the  present  time  of  the  original  lessee,  or  his  descen- 
dants, remaining  in  occupation.  In  many  cases  they 
subdivided  very  largely.  In  one  instance,  on  my  own 
estate  where  the  lease  was  of  sixteen  acres,  the  last 
renewal  was  made  to  eight  or  nine  different  occupiers. 

6956.  Can  they  live  on  such  small  patches  of  land  ? 

— Very  badly,  some  of  them  are  almost  starving. 

6957.  Does  weaving  exist  as  an  industry  in  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

6958.  That  helps  them  to  live  I suppose  ?— Yes ; 
the  small  tenants  earn  something  in  that  way. 

6959.  "We  have  been  informed  that  weaving  has 
greatly  decreased  as  an  industry  of  late  years  ?— Yes. 

Power  looms  are  now  employed  for  the  coarser  kind 
of  work,  but  for  fine  cambric  and  damask,  handwork 

2 K 
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,s^rf'23,  isso.  is  still  employed,  though  I have  no  doubt  it  will 
1 ieuu-Colonel  ultimately  besuperSeded  by'machinery. 

Waring,  d.l.  6960.  If  there  was  some1  means  devised  for  prevent- 
ing subdivision  and  subletting,  do  you  think  that,  in 
the  case  of  a thriftytenant  who  had  a portion  of  the 
pirtchase-money,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  to 
assist  him  to1  purchase  his  holding  if  he  was  so  inclined  1 
• — -I  think  so.  I think  such  a man  during  his  own- life 
would  be  benefited  by  it,  ;but  as  to  what ‘would  follow 
afterwards  it  would  depend  upon'  the  character  of 
persons  who  succeeded  him. 

6961.  1 presume  you  would  be  opposed  to  any 
artificial  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary! — I think 
sd-^taking  the  character  of  the  general  run  of  Irish 
peasants  into  consideration,  I;  think  it  would  in  the 
great  majority  of  eases  be  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  ■' 

6962.  Would  you  approve  of  an  exodus  of  land- 
lords t— As  far  as  I am  concerned  if  they  paid  me  I 
would  not  mind. 

- 6963.  Suppose  they  sent-you  off  without  being  paid 
would  you  like  it?— No  indeed — I suppose  I would 
keep  a firm  grip  of  the  land  as  long 'as  I could. 

6964.  Do  you  think  it  is  of  any  advantage  to  have 
landlords  in  the  country  t- — I think  it  is,  I think  they 
do  many  things  which  are  useful  to  the  community, 
and  perform  many  public  services  which  others  would 
not  have  leisure  to  perform;1  I know  I sat  as  a 
magistrate  for  nine  or  ten  hours  yesterday  in  the 
Court-house  at  Lurgan,  dispensing -justice  to  the  best 
of.  my  ability — -and  I did  not  get  any  thing  for  it — -not 
even  my  dinner. 

6965.  Is  there  any  waste  laird  in  your  district? — 
Very  little. 

6966.  Is  there  any  cutaway  bog  ? — Not  much,  it 
is  nearly  all  reclaimed  now. 

■6967:  How  do  they  pay  for  that?— My  practice  is 
to  give  it  to  them ’free  for  some  years,  and  after  that 
to  put  them  under  a moderate  rent. 

6968.  Is  that  by  agreement  ? — Yes. 

6969.  The  tenants  approved  of  that  arrangement? 

• — They  were  satisfied  with  it — I gave  it  to  itlrem  for 
seven  or  ten  years  free  to-  get  it  into  cultivation. 

6970.  I observe  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Jury  cess  the  tenants  themselves  prefer  do  pay  it? — 
Yes,  Ioffered  to  pay  it,  if  they  agreed  to  pay  an  increase 

• of  a shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation,  that  would 
be  about  the  average — but  they  all.  preferred  to  .go  on 
paying  the  cess. 

6971.  Are  the  tenants  charged  for-  the  public  roads 
when  they  adjoin  their  farms,  are  the  roads  measured  in 

i then- holdings  ? — There  is  no  measurement — I am  not 

rich  enough  to  keep  a surveyor,  and  I prefer  letting  a - 
farm  at  a bulk  rent,  rather  than  so  much  per  acre, 
otherwise  I might  have  discussions  and  disputes  as  to 
the  exact  contents  of  the  farm,  whether  it  contained  a 
rood  or  a perch  more  dr  less.  I therefore  to  avoid  any 
questions  of  that  kind,  say  to  the  tenant  “ I don’t  know 
exactly  what  the  measurement  of  the  farm  is,  but  the 
rent  is  so  much,”  naming,  a bulk  rent.  If  the  tenant  • 

. asks  . me  how  much  is  that  per  acre,  I tell  him  “ take  a 
pencil  and  paper,  and  calculate  that  for  yourself.”  I 
don’t  involve  myself  in  any -questions  of  measure- 
ment. 

. 6972.  With  reference  to  arbitration,  have  you  any- 

thing to  observe  ? — Yes.  On  my  estate  wherte  the  . 
adjoining  tenant  is  selected-  as,  purchaser  by  the  land- 
lord, or  if  from  any  cause  the  purchaser  and  the  out- 
going tenant  cannot  agree  as  to  the  price  of  the  farm, 
it  is  left  to  the  arbitration  of  two  men — one  appointed 
by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  the  other  by  the 
purchaser  ; and  if  the  arbitrators  cannot  agree,  my 
practice  is  from  a list  of  the  neighbouring  farmers 
to’  select  one  man  that  will  please  ’them  both  as 
umpire.  .. 

6973.  Does  that  work. satisfactorily  1— Yes.  I sin- 
cerely believe  the  tenant-farmers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood and  the  surrounding  districts  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  if  things  were  left  as  they  are.  I cannot  sug- 
gest any  alteration  which  would  benefit  either  party, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere. 


6974.  You  think  they  are  satisfied  with  thin&s  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time  7^- .Perfectly  so — so  far  as 
I know  the  opinions  of  the  tenant-farmers  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

6975.  The' O’Conor -Don.— Witli  regard  to  otheres-' 
tates^-T  am  not  speaking  of-  ydurs-Mius  it  come  to 
yoiir  knowledge  that-  there-  have  ' been  increases  of 
rent  from  time  to  time;  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
extinguishing  the’  teiiant-right?— T don’t  think  there 
has  been  any  increase  of  rent  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
extinguish- the -tenant-right.  There  may  have  been 
such  an  increase  of  rent  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
tenant-right,  but- not  to  extinguish  it: 

6976.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  ? — It  is 
very  hard  to  say.  There  may  be  cases  where  an  in- 
crease of  rent  is  fair  and  legitimate. 

6977.  Would  you  object  to  having  an  independent 
tribunal,  with  power  to  settle  the  question  of  rent,  in 
cases  where  • the  - tenant  and  landlord  disagreed  1— -I 
would  not,  if  a competent  and  independent  tribunal 
can  be  found -;•  but  there  would  be  -great  difficulty  in 
finding  it. 

697S.  Baron  Dowse.— Is  it  not  possible,  under  the 
present  law,  for  a landlord  to  raise  the  rent  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  diminish,  and  even  destroy,-  the  tenant- 
right  ?— I tliink  it  would  be  very  difficult.  .1  don’t 
think  any  resident  landlord  Would  think  of  doing  such 
a thing. 

6979.  In  your  opinion,  has  nothing  of  .the  sort  ever 
occurred  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  place  where  the 
tenant-right  is  anything  like  extinguished.  ; There  are 
places  where  it  has  been'  lowered  in  value,  but  they 
are  very  few. 

6980.  Supposing  it  were  proved  in  evidence  that  such 
a thing  was  done  on  some  estates,  do  you  think  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  check  it  ? — I won’t  answer 
that.  I.  think  the  worst  enemy  to  the  resident  land- 
lord, who  wishes  to  treat  his  tenants  properly,  is  the 
man  who  acts  unfairly  towards  his  tenants— he  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  landlords  of  this  country. 

6981.  The  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  the  old. 
perpetuity  - leases  which  you  referred  to  just  now,  T 
suppose  they  were  made  a long  time  ago? — Yes;  in 
1739  or  1740. 

6982.  The  subdivision  of  the  holdings,  I suppose,, 
took  place  many  years  ago?— I .tliink  not  until  to- 
wards the  close  of  - the  war — perhaps  about  1810.  It 
was  about  that.tirae,  I believe,  the  principal  subdivision 
took  place. 

6983.  At  that  time  there  was  not  much  emigration  ? 
— Not  much  emigration. 

6984.  There  was  no  resource  but  the  land  for  the 
employment  of  the  people? — I don’t  think  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  subdivision.  It  arose  from  the  large 
families  the  people  had,  and  the  abundant- employment 
at  handloom  weaving.  A son  would  many,  and  get 
a field  or  two  to  live  upon.  . He  got  along,  as  best 
he  could;  then  that  was  repeated  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

6985.  Do  you  think  it  a fair  inference  that  what 
occurred  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  emigration, 
would  be  repeated  now,  when  the  circumstances  of 
. the  country  are  so  different?- — I don’t  think  subdivision 
would  go.on  to  quite  the  same  extent ; but  it  would  gi 
on  to  an  injurious  extent,  I think. . 

6986.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  tendency  among 
the  people  at  the  present  time  to  subdivide?— Not 
among  the  intelligent  class,  but  thei-e  are  always  many 
who  are  not  intelligent. 

6987.  Baron  Dowse.— Yours  is  an  exceptional  part 
of  the  country  ?— I believe  it  is  a very  comfortable 
part  of  the  country  compared  with  other  parts. 

6988.  Mi-.  Kavanagh. — Are  there  many  small 

owners  about  your  district?— No,  not  many;  except 
in  the  case  of  those  perpetuities. . • I haye.several  small 
tenants  holding . perpetuities,  paying  a few.poundsa 
year,  and  whp,  have  a large  number-  of  subtenants 
under  them.  - 

6989.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  your  neigh- 
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■bdurlrobd  of  properties' being  bought  by  lama  "jobbers? 
—There  is  one  case  in  my  parish. 

6990.  Do  you  know  of  anything  unpleasant  having 
occurrred  there  ?— . A very  unpleasant  thing  occurred 
for  him— He  was'  Obliged  to  buy  it  over  again,  practi- 
cally, for  there  were  such  damages  given  against  him 
in  the  Land  Court,  that  it  practically  amounted  to  a 
repurchase,  for  which  I must  honestly  tell  you,  I 
thihk  lie  was  properly  served. 

6991.  Then  the  Land  Act  has  been  effective  in 
preventing  the  landlord  from  doing  injustice?— I think 
so,  ; I;am  quite , certain  that  gentleman  will  not  try 
the  same  game  again. 

6992.  The  O’Conor  Don.—' What  had.  that,  land- 
lord done? — He  raised  the, rents  unfairly— ^-the. tenants 
refused  to  pay,  and  he  proceeded  to  evict  them,  and 
he  had  to  pay  a . compensation,  which  amounted  nearly 
to  a repurchase  of  the  townland. 

6993.  You  think  that  is  a sufficient  protection  to 
the  tenant  against  an  unjust  increase  of  rent? — I think 


so.  _ Ido  not  think  anybody  will  ever  do  the  same' 
again  in  that  county. ' 

>6994.  Your  evidence  is  that  the  love  of  the  tenant 
for  the  soil  is  not  so  great,  that  he  will  agree  to  pay 
any  rent"  no  matter  how  high,  tatliev  than  go  ?— No— 
I don’t  think  the  northern  farmer  would  do  so — 
whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere. 

6995..  We  have  been  told  that  such  is  their  ankiety 
to  remain  in  occupation  of  their  holdings,  that  they 
will  put  up  with  any  injustice  ratlier  than  leave?— 
Such  , is  not  my  experience  ; but  of  course  I am 
speaking  of  an  exceptional  district.  The  people  in 
my  neighbourhood,  are  mostly 'of  English  and  Scotch 
descent,  and  they  have  got  ii  good  deal  of  the  Scottish 
'shrewdness  about  them. 

’ 699G-  Baron:  Dowse.  — There  are  some  of  Irish 
descent  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? — A few. 

6997.  The  O’Conor  Dox.— Do  you  think  the  Land 
Act  had  any  effect  in 1 increasing  or  decreasing  the 
price  of  tenant-right  ?-^-I ' don’t  think  it  made  the 
Slightest  differences  my  paft  of  the  world. 


Sept  23,  I8S0. 

I.ieut.-Colone' 
Waring,  d.l. 


Colonel  William  Beownlow  Foiide,  Seaforde,  County  Down;  examined. 


6998.  Mr. . Kavanagh. — You  are  the  owner  of 
property?—!  am, 

6999.  What  is  the  extent  of  land  which  you  own? 
— Between  19,000  and  20,000  acres  statute. 

7000.  Is  it  situated  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? Yes 

it  is  nearly  all  situated  in  one  barony  of  the  county 
Down. , 

7001.  Is  it  all  subject  to  tenant-right? — -All -subject 
to  tenant-right. 

7002.  Would  you  give  us  your  definition  of  the  Ulster 
custom  ?— I consider  that  it  involves  compensation  ior 

• improvements  that, the  tenant  and  his  predecessors  have 
made,  and  the  good-will  ot  the.  outgoing  tenant.  It 
varies  according  to.  the,  quality  of;  the  land  and  houses. 
In  some  cases  it  amounts  to  .£15  or  perhaps  £20  an 
•acre;  . in, other  . cases  .it  may  amount  to  only  £8  an  acre, 
according  as  the  circumstances  vary. 

7003.  Do  you  think  the  tenant  has  a right  to  stay 
on  his.  holding  .as  long  as  he  pays,  his  rent,  and  this 
compensation  that  you  mention  when  he  leaves  it  ?-— 
Certainly,  as  long  as  he  pays  a fair  rent. 

700.4.  Does.the  price  vary  on  your- property  %— Yes, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farm  that  is  to 
be  sold,  but  when  I give  you  my  custom  it  will  show 
you  that  it  must . vary  in  different  cases. 

7005.  Arethereany  “office  rules  or  local  regulations” 
affecting  the  Ulster  custom  in  your  district  ?— None  that 
■ I know  of.  My  custom  is  this,  when  a tenant  wishes  to 
sell  his  interest. in  his  farm,  he  first  .of  all  gets  my  per- 
mission to  do  so.  I then  select  a tenant  to  succeed 
him,  giving,  preference  to  tenants . adjoining  the  farm 
~abanfc.to.be- sold.  The  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants 
each  nominate  a tenant-farmer  on  the  estate  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  me,  to.  fix  the,  amount  the  incoming 
tenant  .shall  pay.  per  acre  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  This 
includes  all  houses  and  improvements  upon  the  farm, 
together,  with,  the  good-will.  In  case  the  two  arbitra- 
tors cannot  agree,  and  that  I myself  .cannot  s.ettle  the 
matter  between  them,  I appoint  an  umpire  whose  deci- 
sion is  final. 

006-  You  do  not  limit  the  price  to  be.  paid? — 


'00/.  You  prescribe  the  form  of  ascertaining  tl: 
amount,  but  you  do  not  limit  the  amount  ?— No.  Tin 
remains  for  the  two  arbitrators  to  do,  but  I considc 
ie  tenant  coming  in  has. a right  to  be  as  well  treate 
n as  well  looked  after  as  the  tenant  going  out.  A 
aron  Dowse  , said  during  Colonel  Waring’s.-examii 
v vf1’^  16  Yds  made  , to  pay  more  than  he  was  gettin 
■ . al“nenlor’  of  course  he  could  not  live, 
would  ’ ■ W°'1^  impoverish  him  entirely  ? — 1 

<009.  Whether  the  tenants  are  good  '.neighbour 


or  not ; would,  that  have  anything  to  do  in  the  matter  ? 
— I don’t  know  that  it  would. 

7010.  When  the  price  of  the  tenant-right  is  limited 
is  it  common  for  money  to  pass  beyond  the  limit 
fixed? — I cannot  say  for  certain,  but  they  would 

• not  let  the  landlords  know  whether  they  did  that  or 
not.1  Under  my  system  they  would  not  do  that,  because 
they  have  the  arbitration. 

7011.  Was  it  usual  before  the  Land  Act,  1870, 

; for.  leaseholders  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Ulster 

custom;  on  the  expiration  of  their  -leases ? — I have 
always  given,  the  Ulster  custom  at  the  expiration  of 

• leases. 

7012.  Baron  Dowse. — Provided  the  tenant  remains 
in  ? — No,  it  is  only  when  he  went  out  that  he  would 
get  the  compensation ; if  he  remained  in  lie  would- be  a 
tenant  from  year  toyear. 

7013.  Would  you  give  him  the,  Ulster  custom  if  he 
went  out  at  the  end  of  a lease  ? — Yes. 

7014.  How  would  you  work  that  out?— By  valuation 
in  the  same  way. 

7015.  Would  you  give  it  yourself? — No ; . the 
incoming  tenant.  He  would  get  the  tenant-right  just 
the  same  as  his  neighbour. 

7016.  Mr.  ILavanagh.— Are  there  many,  or  any 
cases,  where  from  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  length  of 
the  lease,  the  fact  of  the  landlord  making  the  inqn-ove- 
ments  or  other  circumstances,  the  Ulster  custom  does  not 
apply  1— Not  more  than  two  or  three.  In  some  of  them 
I purchased  the  tenant-right  myself,  and  another- was 
a case-  as  to  demesne  lands,  that  I farmed  myself  fori  a 
number  of  years,  and  on  which  I.  laid  out  a great  deal 
of  money.  I have  let  that  farm  out  on  lease,  for 
nineteen  years;  , and  as  I made  the  improvements 
myself  I do  not  think  that  the  fanner  would  be  entitled 
to  the  tenant-right.  In  another  case  I .bought  the 
•tenant-right  myself,  and  gave  .it  to  a man,  and  I. do 
notconsiderhehasarightto.it. 

7017.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  .“any 
alterations  in  or  amendments  of  the  existing  law  as 
it  affects  holdings  under.the  Ulster  custom’’?-— No  ; I 
think  the  present  law  is  good  and  it  sliould  not  be 
altered,  but  if  altered,  I think  my  custom  so  good  that 
I would  recommend  its  adoption. ....  It. is  good  for  both 
the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  tenant. 

7018.  Do  leases. exist  in  your  district.? — Very,  few 
on  my  property. 

- 7019.  Are  they  increasing  or  decreasing-.'  since  the 
Land  Act  ? — Decreasing  I should  say  ; they  would  not 
thank  you  for  a lease  nbw.  ; 

7020.  They  do  not  take  them  ?— No.. 

7021.  Are  leases  generally  held  at-  reduced  or 
advanced  rates  as  compared  with  yearly  tenancies  ? — 

2 K 2 
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That  depends  on  the  time  the  lease  was  granted.  I 
have  some  old  leases  that  would  be  lower  than  the 
tenancies  at  will. 

7022.  And  on  the  expiration  of  those  leases  you 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  raise  the  rent  1 — To  be  sure. 

7023.  Is  any  fine  taken  1— No,  I am  prohibited  by 
the  settlement  under  which  I hold  my  estate. 

7024.  It  is  common  to  revalue  the  land  on  the 

expiration  of  the  lease? — Yes.  If  the  land  is  let 

lower,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  than 
the  surrounding  farms  that  are  let  from  year  to  year, 
of  course  it  is  revalued.  . 

7025.  I presume,  in  any  revaluation  of  that  sort, 
you  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant  ? — No,  I would  take  into 
consideration  chiefly  the  rate  that  his  neighbours  were 
paying.  I would  take  that  more  than  anything  else, 
because  I think  it  is  fair. 

7026.  Were  the  conditions  of  leases  before  the  Land 
Act  generally  the  same  as  of  those  given  by  the  same 
landlord  at  present? — The  same.  An  agricultural 
lease  I never  gave ; they  won’t  take  them  out  from 

7027.  Do. tenants  readily  accept  leases? — They  are 
not  asked  for.  I believe  tenants  would  now  rather 
hold  from  year  to  year  than  have  a lease,  as  they  are 
so  well  protected  by  the  Land  Act,  not  only  getting 
compensation  for  improvements  but  also  for  disturb- 
ance. 

7028.  Is  the  condition  of  leaseholders  and  their 
farming  superior  or  the  contrary  to  that  of  yearly 
tenants? — I agree  with  Colonel  Waring s statement. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  old  perpetuity  leaseholders 
at  low  rents  do  not  cultivate  their  farms  as  well  as  the 
men  holding  from  year  to  year. 

7029.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  the  rent  on 
your  estate  bears  to  the  tenement  valuation  ? — I have 
calculated  it  in  two  ways.  If  I include'  the  value  of 
buildings  my  rent  is  about  eighteen  and  a half  per 
cent,  under  the  valuation — if  I deduct  the  value  of 
the  buildings  my  rent  is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the 
valuation,  but  still  something  under  it. 

7030.  Do  you  think  the  Government  valuation  is  a 
good  test  for  rent  generally  ? — I think  that  perhaps  in 

■ some  parts  of  the  country  the  good  land  is  not  as  highly 
valued  as  the  bad  land  in  other  parts,  but  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  about  my  district  the  rents  are 
generally  over  the  Government  valuation. 

7031.  You  know  something  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  South  ? — Not  very  much. 

7032.  I thought  that  you  knew  something  about 
Wexford? — I sold  a property  there  ; but  so  long  ago 
that  I do  not  remember  about  that. 

7033.  I was  going  to  ask  you  is  the  valuation  in 
the  South  and  West  the  same  as  in  the  North? — I 
could  not  give  an  answer  to  that. 

7034.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  raising  of  rent 
has  been  on  the  increase  since  the  Act  of  1870? — I 
should  say  not,  as  a rule ; but  in  a few  cases,  where 
it  was  thought  right  to  do  so,  it  was  done. 

7035.  But  not  as  a rule?— Not  as  a rule. 

7036.  You  do  not  adopt  the  plan  of  revaluing  at 
stated  intervals  ? — I have  never  revalued,  nor  my 
father  before  me.  The  present  rents  have  been  going 
on  since  1837.  My  uncle  died  in  1837,  and  my  father 
succeeded  him,  and  the  rents  have  been  the  same 
since. 

7037.  Have  you  any  disputes  about  rents  ? — No. 

7038.  Baron  Dowse. — Or  have  you  had  any  land 
cases? — Never. 

7039.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  often  use  the  right 
of  .distress  ? — Never. 

7040.  As  to  improvements  in  your  district,  are  they 
generally  made  by  the  landlords  ? — What  I call  estate 
improvements  are.  I will  give  you  that,  in  answer  to 
No.  3 under  “ Improvements,”  as  to  what  is  the  part 
usually  undertaken  by  each.  In  any  extensive  improve- 
ments, such  as  arterial  drainage  or  reclamation  of  bog, 
I borrow  money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I pro- 
portion the  amount  to  each  tenant.  I allot  him  his 


proportion,  and  he  pays  me  the  interest  for  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  I borrow  it  for.  I take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  of 
course,  the  instalments  cease. 

7041.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  paid  by  way  of  ad- 
dition to  the  rent  ? — Yes.  I have  a separate  book  for 
that,  and  I keep  an  account,  entirely  apart  from  the 
tenants’  rent  as  to  these  instalments. 

7042.  But  it  is  paid  with  the  rent  ? — Yes ; but  not 
added  to  the  rent. 

7043.  Because  there  is  a time  when  it  is  to  cease! 


7044.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I suppose  that  the  minor 
improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants  ? — Y es. 

7045.  Has  there  been  any  difference  as  to  these 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act? — No. 

7046.  Has  the  Act  of  1870  encouraged  or  checked 
them  ? — I think  they  have  just  gone  on  about  the 
same. 

7047.  Your  evidence  is  that  the  tenants  are  not 
prevented  in  their  improvements  by  any  feeling  of  in- 
security ? — I think  quite  the  contrary. 

7048.  Now,  with  regard  to  landlords,  do  you  know 
whether  it  has  encouraged  or  checked  their  improve- 
ments ?— It  has  checked  them.  Prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  I used  to  allow  for  slates,  timber,  lime, 
&c.,  and  for  drainage,  which  I do  not  do  now,  as  the 
improvements  all  belong  to  the  tenants. 

7049.  Have  many  or  any  cases  occurred  in  your 
district  where  an  outgoing  tenant  has  obtained  insuffi- 
cient compensation  for  his  improvements  ? — No ; the 
tenant-right  very  often  exceeds  the  fee-simple. 

7050.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  purchases  under 
the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act? — Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  taken  place  in  my  part  of  the  country,  and 
I know  nothing  about  it. 

7051.  As  to  waste  land — have  you  any  remark  to 

make  on  that  point.  What  do  you  understand  by  it? 
— It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  meant  by  it.  I have 
looked  into  a dictionary  for  a definition  of  it,  and  it 
says,  “ A deserted  and  barren  tract  of  land ;”  but,  if 
you  mean  by  waste  land  reclaimable  land 

7052.  Baron  Dowse. — Land  that  at  present  pro- 
duces nothing  but  has  capacity  for  improvement!— 
Yes. 

7053.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Has  there  been  any  waste 
land  reclaimed? — There  is  very  little  waste  land  in 
county  Down. 

7054.  Baron-DowsE. — Do  you  know  a case  where  it 
has  been  given  to  a tenant  at  a nominal  rent  for  the 
purpose  of  reclamation,  and  that  afterwards,  when  he 
has  expended  his  bone  and  sinew  on  it,  the  rent  has 
been  raised? — No ; I had  two  or  three  bogs,  and  after 
arterial  draining,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a state  of 
cultivation,  the  tenants  had  it  for  seven  years  for 
nothing,  after  which  they  came  under  rent. 

7055.  That  was  by  agreement  ? — Yes. 

7056.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — They  were  to  hold  it  for 
nothing  for  seven  years  to  compensate  themselves . 
Yes. 

7057.  Baron  Dowse. — You  said  to  them  “You 
merely  hold  this  for  seven  years  for  nothing,  for  youi 
labour  in  reclaiming  it  ” ? — Yes. 

7058.  But  that  is  not  giving  a man  ground  at  a 
shilling  an  acre,  and  alter  he  has  improved  it  charging 
him  five  shillings  an  acre?— That  would  not  be  allowed 


m 7059n’Mr.  Kavanagh.— Has  any  unfairness  resulted 
in  your  district  from  the  exception  in  the  Land  Ac  o 
1870,  of  demesne  lands,  townparks,  and  large  pasture 
farms,  from  the  holdings  in  respect  of  which  com- 
pensation may  be  claimed? — No;  I may  say 
are  no  large  pasture  farms  in  county  Down. 

7060.  Have  you  any  townparks? — Yes;  i > 
but  I don’t  think  townparks  shoidd  be  subject 
Ulster  custom,  because  they  are  virtually  accogSJ 
tion  for  the  people  living  in  the  town.  I j 
generally  grass  for  a cow  or  something  of  that  soi  • 
don’t  think  people  have  any  right  to  get  compensation 
for  townparks. 
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7061.  Are  there  any  of  this  description  of  holding 
you  have  named  to  which  you  would  consider  it 
desirable  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1870? — 
J should  say  not. 

7062.  You  would  not  suggest  any  change  in  that 
direction?—' Certainly  not. 

7063.  Now  as  to  the  section  as  to  the  Grand  Jury 
cess  l— According  to  my  custom  of  arbitration,  the 
land  having  been  originally  set  subject  to  the  county 
cess,  and  all  the  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
disposal  of  the  farm  under  that  head,  I have  made 
no  alteration  so  far  as  the  cess  is  concerned.  The 
tenant  coming  into  possession  takes  the  farm  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  tenant  going  out,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  made  on  the  old  letting,  there  being  no  new 
tenancy  created,  he  takes  the  tenancy  from  his  prede- 
cessor, and  he  comes  in  to  my  agent,  and  signs  the 
award  in  the  book  taking  the  land  over. 

7064.  Has  the,  section  (68)  which  excuses  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  for  land  covered  by  a public  road  been 
effectual  to  any  extent  in  your  district  ? — The  answer 
there  would  veijy  nearly  be  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
question,  because  the  farm  was  sold  subject  to  the 
roads  being  on  it,  and  if  any  new  roads  are  being  made 
the  tenant  gets  ample  compensation  from  the  Grand 
Jury  to  pay  him  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  by  the 
road  going  through  the  farm. 

7065.  Baron  Dowse. — He  sometimes  gets  more  than 
the  landlord " — Yes ; so  that  there  is  no  hardship  in 
making  the  tenants  pay  for  the  roads. 

7066.  A new  road  might  be  made  and  the  tenant 
gets  his  compensation,  and  the  landlord  also  gets  his 
compensation  for  the  fee,  but  supposing  there  are  old 
roads,  roads  made  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  property 
changes  hands  in  the  meantime? — That  farm  was 
originally  let  subject  to  those  roads  being  upon  it. 

7067.  And  then  he  pays  his  proportion  i—Yes. 

,7068.  Yon  mean  if  on  the  farm  he  gets  his  com- 
pensation?— Yes. 

7069.  And  if  he  buys  the  farm? — He  buys  it  or  the 
.contingency. 

7070.  Did  you  ever  get  compensation,  as  a landlord, 

. for  a road? — Never. 

7071.  But  it  could  be  asked  for  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

7072.  There  is  a class  of  landlords  who  ask  for  it? 
— Yes. 

7073.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  suggest  any  altera- 
tions in,  or  amendments  of,  the  existing  law  regulating 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I consider  the 
Act  of  1870,  protects  all  parties,  and  no  injustice  can 
now  be  done  having  regard  to  its  provisions.  The  tenant 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  as  to  the  landlord,  Colonel  "Waring 
spoke  strongly  on  that  subject.  If  the  landlord 
sought  to  put  on  an  exorbitant  rent  the  tenant  would 
b^  protected  in  the  Land  Court. 

7074.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  all  very  well  as  to 
Ulster,  and  if  Ulster  were  the  only  part  of  Ireland 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  Irish  question  would  be  a 
different  one? — That  is  so. 

7075.  Don’t  you  attribute  a good  deal  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Land 
Act,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  tenant-right  that 

existed?— Yes. 

7076.  One  of  the  benefits  was  that  it  legalized  the 

tenant  right?— Yes. 

7077.  And  if  a tenant  was  turned  out  he  got  com- 
pensation ?— ' Yes. 

7078.  But  if  there  are  other  parts  of  Ireland  where 
tenant-right  does  not  exist,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  ■ extend  to  them  the  same  system  as 
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exists  in  Ulster  ? — If  the  tenant  never  paid  anything  Sept,  23,  isso. 
for  coming  in  I don’t  think  he  has  a right  to  get  lor  Coi0neTwm 
more  than  his  improvements.  Brownlow 

7079.  Nothing  for  his  good-will? — No,  if  I have  a For(le- 
farm  upon  which  I have  made  improvements,  and  I 

let  that  to  a man,  and  charge  him  no  tenant-right 
for  it,  I should  say  that  it  should  never  be  subject 
to  tenant-right,  because  I made  the  improvements. 

7080.  But  there  are  farms  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  tenant  gets  nothing  at  all?— Oh,  he  should 
get  for  his  improvements. 

7081.  He  does  that  under  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
in  Ulster  he  gets  more  ; he  gets  for  his  good-will? — 

Yes. 

7082.  And  even  where  the  landlord  has  made  no 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

7083.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  southern  tenant 
considers  his  northern  brother  better  off? — I dare  say 
he  does,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  he  is  better  off, 
but  I think  it  should  not  be  so  largely  extended. 

70S4.  Whether  it  arises  from  the  good  nature  of 
the  landlord  or  not  they  have  here  felt  the  benefits  of 
that  which  other  parts  of  Ireland  have  not? — Yes. 

7085.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  all  the  northern 
tenants  themselves  or  their  predecessors  paid  for  the 
gOod-will? — No  ; the  northern  tenant  has  not  always 
paid  for  the  good-will  ?— In  bad  times,  as  in- 1848  and 
1849,  there  was  no  tenant-right  at  all  except  a mere 
trifle  to  get  a man  away.  Those  who  got  the  land 
then  got  the  tenant-right.  Although  they  did  not 
originally  pay  for  it,  if  leaving  now  they  would  get  the 
tenant-right. 

7086.  Although  they  did  not  pay  for  it  nor  those 
before  them? — Yes. 

7087.  It  was  granted  by  the  good-will  of  the  land- 
lord?— Yes. 

7088.  And  made  law  by  the  Act  of  1870? — Yes. 

7089.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  do  not  object  to 
that  ? — No. 

7090.  Because  you  think  it  secures  the  landlord  his 
rent? — Yes. 

7091.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  by  raising  the 
rent  the  tenant-right  might  be  made  of  very  little 
value? — I think  the  tenants  of  county  Down  would 
be  down  pretty  sharp  on  the  landlord  who  attempted 
■to  do  that. 

7092.  You  think  that  if  the  landlords  attempted  to 
ask  them  an  unfair  rent,  they  would  say  that  they  would 
not  pay  it,  and  that  then  the  only  plan  for  the  land- 
lord would  be  to  serve  them  with  a notice  to  quit, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  got  that  they  would  put  in  a 
claim  for  compensation,  and  the  case  would  come 
into  the  Land  Court? — Yes. 

7093.  But  all  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  as 
sturdy  as  the  Down  jieople  ? — Perhaps  not. 

7094.  Is  it  possible  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  a 
man  rather  than  fight  with  his  landlord  would  pay 
something  extra? — No  doubt  of  it. 

7095.  In  fact  he  is  not  entirely  a free  agent  in  the 
matter  ? — Well  I would  not  say  that  he  is  not  a free 
agent  because  he  has  the  Land  Act  to  fall  back  upon 
to  get  compensation  for  any  injustice  done  to  him. 

7096.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  gradual  increase 
of  rent  over  the  province  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  of  the  sort  in  the  county  Down.  - 

7097.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  talk  about  it 
in  county  Armagh  ? — That  is  too  far  away  from  me. 

7098.  You  speak  from  what  you  know  yourself  ? — 

Yes. 


The  Hon.  Somerset  Ward,  j.p.,  Strangford,  County  Down,  examined. 


<099.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  agent  for  Lord 
Bangor?— I am. 

pOfh  What  is  the  extent  of  his  property  ? — His 
agricultural  estate  includes  about  7,000  acres. 


7101.  Have  you  the  management  of  any  other  es- 
tates ?— Yes  ; the  estate  of  Mr.  Ward,  about  5,000 
acres,  and  Major  Nugent,  about  700. 


The  Hon. 
Somerset 
Ward,  j.p. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Sept.  23, 1880. 


The  Hon. 
Somerset 
Ward,  j.p. 


7102.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  (Colonel 
Waring  and  Colonel  horde  ? — I have. 

7103.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  the  evidence  they 
have  given  ? — I do. 

7104.  .Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  differ  from 
them  ? — No.  I wish  to  make  some  remarks  as  to. office 
rules.  Whenlbecame  agentten  years  ago.on  my  brother 
Lord  Bangor’s  property  there  was  an  office  rule  limit- 
ing the  tenant-right  to  £5  per  statute  acre., , • That  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  I became  agent,  but  latterly 
I thought  it  operated  injuriously  in  discouraging  im- 
provements on  the  part  of  the.tenant.  I suggested  an 
alteration  which  my  brother  .conceded  and.  which  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  tenants.  I assembled 
the  tenants  in  two  different  parts  of  the  estate,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  alteration  I proposed,  and  also,  to 
the  tenants  of  Major  Nugent  and  Mr.  Ward.  They  all 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  fairer ; .it  is  very  much 
the  same,  as  the  system  that  is  adopted  on  Colonel 
Forde’s  estate. 

7105.  A system  of  arbitration  Yes.  I proposed 
that  in  order  to  fix  the1  sum  to  be  paid  for  tenant- 
right  there  should  be  a reference  to  arbitration — - 
that  an  arbitrator  should  be  appointed  by  the  out- 
going tenant,  and  another  by  the  incoming  man,  and  a 
referee  or  -umpire  appointed  by  the  agent  on  - the  part 
of  the  landlord — some  person  approved  of  by  the  two 
arbitrators,  to:  decide  any  difference  of ’opinion  that 
there  might  be  between  them. 

7106.  Did  you  restrict  the  sale  to  tenants  on  the 
estate,  or  did  you  leave  it  open  to  outsiders  ? — The  ten- 
ant to  be  selected  by  the  landlord,  none  of  them  objected 
to  that.  I stated  at  the  time  that  of  course  the  land- 
lord would  naturally  give  the  preference  to  the  next 
adjoining  tenants,  and  if  neither  of  the  adjoining  ten- 
ants wished  to  purchase,  then  to  some  other  tenant'  on 
the  property. 

7107.  -In  those  cases  is  there  any  increase  of  rent ? — 
Thereisnoinci-6ase'0frentnecessarily.  There  is -very  sel- 
dom any  increase  of  rent  upon  those  estates,- it  may  hap- 
pen occasionally  in:  the  case  of  some  old  tenancy  where 
the  rent  has  been  low  and  would  bear  a little  increase  ; 
but  it -is  very  Seldom  that  there  is  any  increase  of 
rent. 

7108.  Are  the  rents' generally  Speaking  low?— -On 
Lord'  Bangor’s-  property  they  are  below  the  Govern- 
ment valuation.  On  Mr.  Ward’s  they  are  generally 
about  equal  to  the  valuation.  On  Major-  Nugent’s 
the  rents  are  rather  above  the  valuation,  in  some  in- 
stances considerably  above  at,  but  there  is  a reason 
for  that.  On  his  estate  there  isca  valuable  sea-shore 
and  his  tenants  have  the  ^benefit  of  the  sea- weed 
which  is  an  immense  advantage  to  them,  and  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  to  pay  an  increased  rent  in  con- 
sideration of  that. 

7109.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  yon  are 
opposed  to  allowing  free : sale  of  tenant-right  to  the 
highest  bidder  ?-—Yei-y  much  opposed  to  it.  I think 
it  is  against  the  interests  of  the  tenantry  because'  it'  is 
in  fact  rack-renting  the  incoming  tenant.  If  the  land  - 
lord charges’ but  a low  rent  for  the- land,  it  makes  no 
difference  to:  the  incoming  tenant  if  free  sale  is  per- 
mitted, because  the  price  exacted  for  the  tenant-light 
owing  to  the  competition  of  one  man  bidding  against 
another,  lias  the  effect  of  rack-renting  the  incoming 

7110.  You  say  in  the  notes  which  you  have  fur- 
nished, that  in  your  opinion  the  principle  of  free  sale 
would  ip  the;  end  compel  the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent, 
because  xinder  it  the  landlord,  who  let  his  'land  at  a 
low  rent,  would  find  that  his  beneficence  was  thrown 
away,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive.. prices  which, 
would  be  exacted  for  the  tenant-right  f— Yes.  I say 
that  if  the  landlord  lets  his  land  for  a lower'rent  than 

. he  could  legally  claim  for  it,  all  the  benefit  conferred 
on  the  tenant  is  done  away  with,  if  free  sale  is  per- 
mitted, because  the  amount  which  an  -incoming  tenant' 
has  to  pay  for  the  tenant-right  virtually  runs  up  the 
rent  to  a high  rent. 

7111.  Has  the  principle  of  free  sale,  where  it  is 


allowed,  had  any  effect  upon  the  landlords  of  estates 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  discouraging  iinproyg 
ments  ?— Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  three  land' 
lords,  whose  estates  I manage,  have  declined  to  make 
any  improvements^  or  expend  any  money  on  the  land 
until  the  question  is  settled. 

7112.  Who  makes  the  'improvements,  as  a rule? 

— The  tenants.  The  landlords  have  assisted  in 
drainage.  ' 

7113.  Is  there  - any  difficulty -about  the  settlement 
of  the  amount  of  rents  ?— No. 

7114.  Would  you  object  to 'having  the  question  of 
rent1’  Settled  by-aii  independent  .‘  tribunal  in  case  the 
landlord  and  tenant  did  not  agree  ?— As  far  as  in- 
experience goes  L think  they  - woidd -prefer  to  settle  it 
themselves— let  it ‘be  determined1,  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  without  any  interference. 

7115.  That  might  be’  the  case1 'with  such  good  land- 
lords as  those  you  manage  for,  but  in  other  cases,  with 
a different  class  of  landlordsand  perhaps  of  tenants, 
do  you  think  a system  of  adjusting  rent  by  a competent 
tribunal  would  be  practicable  % — I-  think  it  miriit  be 
useful  to  have  an  independent  tribunal  to  appeal  to  in 
the  case  of  a tenant  who  was  rack-rented.  Of  course  I 
cannot  say  what  tribunal  it  should  be. 

7116.  What  do  you  consider  the  fair  rent  of  land  as 
compared  with  the  Government  valuation? — I think 
10  per-cent,  above  the  Government  valuation  of  the 
lancl — not  including  farm  buildings— would  not  be  an 
excessive  rent. 

7117.  Is  that  the  average  rent  on  the  estates  you 
manage?^— No.  On  Lord  Barigor’s  estate  the  rent  is 
just  about  equal  to  the  Government  valuation  of  the 
land,  not  including  the  buildings. 

7118.  Are  the  improvements'  in  the  estates  you 
manage1  usually  done  by  the  tenants  ?— By  the  tenants. 
The  landlords' have  assisted  in’  drainage ; and  they  have 
also  assisted— -not  latterly,  but'  a few  years  ago— by 
giving  timber  and  slates  for  office  houses. 

7 118a.'  You  think  the'  Land-Act  has  had  the  effect 
of  checking  the  assistance  given  by  landlords  towards 
improvements  ?— Certainly. 

7119.  Is  there  any  other  point' .bri  which  you  differ 
from  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Forde  and  Colonel 
Waring  ? — No. 

• 7120.  Baron  Dowse.— Have  you  any  experience  of 
tenants  having  become  purchasers  of  their  holdings  b- 
No.  We  have  had  no  case  at  all  of  it. 

7121.  You  have  not  known  any  Cases  of  tenants 
purchasing  under  the  Church  .Commissioners,  or  under 
the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  A'ct  ?^— No. 

7122.  Do  you  think  it  would  .be  advantageous  to 
afford  opportunities  to  tenants  who  were  thrifty,  and 
had  sofiie  of  the  purchase-money  Jt heffiselves,  to  become 
the  purchasers  of  tliCir  holdings  1— -Yes ; I think  in 
the  case  of  an  industrious  and  thrifty' tenant  it  might 
be  desirable';  but  the  'majbrity"of  tenants  find  it  diffi- 
cult enough' to  pay  their  rents,  and  I ain  certain  that 
they  would  have  to  borrow  the  entire  of  the  money— 
that  whatever  sum  they  would  have  to  pay  they  would 
require  to  ' borrow.  ' As  far  as- 1 ain  able  to  judge 
from  speaking  to  the  tenants,  the  ordinary  class  of 
thirty-acre  tenants,  have  no  clesife  to  become  pro- 
prietors. 

7123:  If  a man  had  the  ’money "to- purchase  do  you 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it  ? — Certainly,  provided  the  landlord  was  win- 
ing to  dispose  of  his  property..  . 

7124.  The  difficulty  I suppose  that  you  see  init  isthat 
if  .he  borrowed  the  purchase-money  ..the  annuity, 
would  have' to  pay  would'be more  than  his  rent'?— Yes. 

7125.  Supposing  the  money  was  lent  on  such  favour- 
able terms  by  Government  that  the  man  woidd  not  be 
paying  more  than  his  rent,  do1  yoftithink  that  he  wou 
have  an  additional  sense  of  security  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  owner  in  fee,  anil  that  it-  would  aet  as  an 
inducement  to  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  improve  an( 
make'  the  most  of  his  land  -do  riot  think  tha  1 
the  case  of  ordinary  tenants  it  would -have  that  el  ec  • 
When  they  have  a good  landlord  they  look  upon  i 
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holdings? — Yes. 

7127.  Men  wlio  hold  at  a fail-  rent, 


a case. 

a to  understand  that  on  the  estates 


Tha  Hon. 
Somerset 


**. ““l *1S«“ "h"s 

„e  way  . m the  oat.  of  Colonel -Forde’t  etthte^  ■ 5tl5  S2 tglSg,  £S3$$&!& 
*7129.  By  arbitration!— Yes.  tat  »»  ‘h«  Mi  of  Lord 

tenant-right  of  a Mdn'Mfe  Tmtf  tent  ms  the  7145.  When  the  price  ms  limited  to  £5  por  a 


Government  valuation  of  the  land,  not  counting  the 
buildings— £74  a year.  The  price  he  paid,  and  which 
he  considered  a great  deal  too  high,  was  £800.  I think 
ten  years  purchase  would  be  a fair  limit  for  an  incoming 
tenant  to  give. 

7131.  You  do  . not  apply  that  limit  on  the  estates 
under  your  management  l— No. 

7132.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord,  the  price  may  be  anything  they  like?— 
Yes ; determined  by  arbitration. . 

7133.  The  outgoing  tenant  of  course  looks  at  the 
thing  from  his  own  point  of  view  and  does  not  re 


there  any  underhand  dealing?— I have  no  doubt 
there,  was,  but  I did  not  see  it.  I have  no  doubt 
about  it  that  underhand  dealing  was  resorted  to,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I si 
tion. 


iggested  the  alterar 


7146.  What  is  the  average  price  of  tenant-right  with 
you? — About  £10  per  acre,  statute — our  rents  are  oh 
an  average  about  £1  per  acre. 

7147.  If  there  did  exist  on  any  estates  in  Ulster 
where  tenant-right  custom  prevails  a habit  of  raising 
rents  as  far  as  the  tenant  was  able  to  bear  it,  would 

jggfr"  the  landlord  or  ae^eommg 
nSCTtose  »ho  ecWle  free.  sole,  from  tbe  out- 


-I  think  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  would  pre- 
vent it.  1 

7149.  That  is,  the  tenant  would  refuse  to  pay 

the  increased  rent,  and  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  ? 

Yes. 


going  tenant’s  point  of  view,  want  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  for  the  tenant-rigli  t ?— Of  course.  • 

7135.  Butin  a public  point  of  view  we  must  look 
at  the  result  which  such  a system  would  have  upon 

ot  , • 7150.  I find,  the  law  is  verv  unpopular  with  • some 

r r » c“i>le of 

ZZ  whZ'  V fc  a?,d  * they  ra  7151.  Would  it  be  well  if  some  wav  was  found 
objection  you  would  boAm  al  eSe , alW  le8al  out  of  settling  disputes  as  to  rent  honestly  between 
think  such  a system  would  hot  MCeSt  th®m/.  1 man  ancl  mah  without  obliging  the  parties  to  resort  to 
between  landlord  nnd  , ld  . ot  tlie  relations  ejectments  and  land  claims  ? — I dare  say  it  would— if 

in  a public  point  of  ^ ttat  WOuld  be  bacl  tlie  wisdom  of  our  legislators  could  find  out  some  satis-  * 

in-  ■ - ' ’ factory  way  to  settle  such  cases  it  would  probably  have 

a good  effect. 

7152.  Of  course  ii 


'137.  Are  there  any  waste  lands  ii 
—Ho. 


your  district? 

7138.  We  have  been  told  here  by  several  tenants  on 
™u?  ,esfcatcf— I am  bound  to  say  that  up  to  the 
* lf!ne  that  there  has  been  no  case,  stated  upon 
a»y  of  the  estates  under  the  : - - 


the  case  of  good  landlords,  such 
thing  would  not  be  required,  it  would  do  them 
no  harm  ; but  I dare  say  you  are  aware,  that  there 
are  some,  landlords,  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to 

gentlemen  who  C~ ma'la°ei'ien,t  of  ,tIie  keeP  in  check  ?— I dare  say  there  are,  especially  some 

when  a tenant  makes  imn  examm®d  kei!e  to  day— that  of  the  small  proprietors,  who  purchased  in  the  Landed 
an  ™»»WTements  he  is  forced  to  pay  Estates.  Court. 

feeling  of  insechwlv^^ir38  the,effect.  °f  creating  a 7153.  Persons  who  purchased  land  as  an  invest- 

, nr.  ,o  - I ment  ?-u-Yes.; 

7153a.  Who  have  no  hereditary  or  family  connexion 
with  the  estate  which  they  have  purchased  1— Yes. 

7154.  And  no  name  to  keep  up  ?— No. 

7155.  Those  are  the  men  whom  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  in  check?— Yes,  those,  are  the  men -who.  do 

a son  twin*  n T%  “uv'"-  t,cuano  m his  place,  or  of  . the  mischief. 

*M is  .0™  “ <f1?nt,ir'-Pl“e  »f  Ms  father — 7156.  Tl.e  O’Cosob  Don— Would  yon  'suggest  a 

tithe  tenant  -r!'8e  n , e m the  rent  to  the-detriment-  new  valuation  of  Ireland,  asameans  of  settling  rent? 

■fig*;  im  ■■■■■ 


ft, rf  M his  mind,  and  of  lessening 

EftW*  “f  a“  tenant-right.  Has  anything  of  that 
Came  undel‘  Your  experience?— Nothing  what- 

— evon  ai'et°ld  that  upon  every  change  of  tenancy 

behw  v,l  °n  l*"3  d,eatl1  of  a husband,,  and  the  widow 
»emg  placed  on  the  book  as  tenant 


nertv  <j  you‘ 'vjiat'  occuraedi  on‘.-Lord  Bangor’s  pro- 
fevahiatkTnf0^  •hlS  °ld  tenants>  at  time  of  the 
1 became  Pl'°Perty  some  years  ago,  before 

considerably  ^ were  ‘ allowed  to  hold  at  rents 

I'wleretanfbV^+w  tle  va  u.e  the  land>  °'n  tire 
succeeded  tf  ba*  uPOU  their  death,  when  their  sons 
little.  t m’ tlle  reilts  -were  to  be  increased  a 

did  tl°  "■* 


-If  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  law,  I think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have.  a new! valuation. ; Iido.not 
think  the  present  valuation  would  be  a proper  basis  for 
rent.  - 

7157.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  any  change -'that 
would  put  tlie  landlord  in  the- position  of  an  ordinary 
creditor  ?— I Would  be.strorlgly  opposed  .to  it:  T think 
it  Would  be  a bad  thing  for  the  tenant,  for  twoor  three 
reasons.  One  reason  is  that  the  landlord -would  be 
obliged  to  come  down  on  the  tenant,  as-  soon'  as  the 
rent  was  due.  This  year  we  found  that  giving  time 
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to  the  tenants  was,  in  some  cases,  better  for  them  than 
an  abatement  of  rent,  but  if  the  landlord  was  m the 
same  position  as  another  creditor,  he  would  have  to 
come  down  on  the  tenant  at  once. 

7158.  You  mean  taking  away  the  landlord’s  power 


Mr.  J. 
Blakiston- 
Houston,  i 


rent,  if  due,  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  creditor  seizing 

under  an  execution.  . 

7160.  You  would  be  opposed  to  abolishing  that  1— _ 
I would.  There  have  been  cases  where  tenants  would 
cower  have  had  everything  they  had  in  the  world  seized 
+aVin<r  under  an  execution,  if  I had  not  put  in  a claim  for  a 
° mem  whn  T knew  would  be 


of  eviction  if  a year’s  rent  is  due  l— I mean  taxing  ^ p knew  would  be  able  to  pay  ii 

away  the  landlord's  priority  of  claim  for  rent,  upon 


the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  tenant.  “ ^161  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  it  is  even  more 

7159.  That  is  by  distress  ?— Yes ; and  also  the  land-  tenant  than  of  the  landlord  to  pre- 

lord can  claim  it  without  actually  coming  down  and  “‘“j  d 
seizing  the  goods  himself,  because  lie  can  claim  a year  s 


Mr.  J.  Blakiston-Houston,  d.l.,  Orangefield,  Co.  Down,  examined. 

to  make  a valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  value  of 
each  holding,  as  between  man  and  man.  Mr.  Filgate, 
afterwards  revised  Mr.  FitzGerald’s  valuation,  and 
in  some  instances  reduced  it,  because  certain  things 
that  no  valuator  could  know  of  had  been  done  by  the 
tenant,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Filgate  and  I went  over  it 
a^ain,  having  had  conversations  with  the  tenants,  and 
made  some  further  reductions  in  the  rent. 

7185.  Did  the  tenants  agree  to  the  rents  as  finally 
—Yes — there  was  no  difficulty,  with  the 


7162.  Baron  Dowse.  —You  are  an  owner  of  land  ? — 

I am. 

7163.,  What  is  the  extent  of  your  property  ?— 

Between  7,000  and  8,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Armagh. 

7164.  You  have  heard  Colonel  horde.  Colonel 
Waring,  and  Mr.  Ward  examined  ? — I have. 

7165.  Do  you  concur  with  them  substantially1? — 

I concur  with  them  substantially,  but  there  are  one 

or  two  points  on  which  I would  wish  to  make  an  adjusted  ?-  - 

observation.  First,  as  to  the  Ulster  custom.  exception  of  one  man,  and  that  was  because  he  had 

7166.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  D lster  custom  ? subtenant,  winch  I was  not  aware  of. 

—I  understand  by  the  Ulster  custom,  the  right  of  '71Qfi  fW 

• an  outgoing  tenant  to  sell  the  good-will  of  his  farm, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  estate. 

7177.  What  are  the  mules  on  your  estate  ? — The 
farm  may  be  revalued ; it  must  be  sold  to  a tenant 
on  the  estate;  the  adjoining  tenant  to  have  the 
preference,  provided  he  gives  the  outgoing  man  a fair  * . 

price.  Those  rules  have  existed  on  my  estate  for  the  valued?— Yes.  , 

last  forty  years,  probably  longer.  Should  no  tenant  7190.  Are  there  many,  or  any  cases  of  hokhngs  on 
a the  estate  be  willing  to  buy,  the  farm  would  have  your  estate  to  which  owing  to  the 


7186.  W ere  those  tenants  from  year  to  year  ?— Yes. 

7187.  Your  estate  is  still  let  at  lower  rents  than 
some  of  the  neighbouring  properties  ? — It  is. 

7188.  Was  it  let  exceptionally  low  before  you  had 
the  valuation  made  in  1872 ?— 1 Those  fo.ir  townlands 
were  let  at  exceptionally  low  rents. 

7189.  I suppose  that  was  the  reason  you  had  it  re- 


e of  the  farm,  the 


length  of  the  lease,  the  lowness  of  the  rent,  the  fact  of 
the  landlord  having  made  the  improvements,  or  other 
circumstances,  the  Ulster  tenant-right  does  not  apply  ? 
—There  may  be  some — very  few. 

7191.  What  per-centage  would  the  number  of  such 


to  be  sold  to  an  outsider. 

7178.  Subject  to  those  rules,  the  tenant-right  : 

unlimited? — Yes.  - 

7179.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  price  ? — No. 

7180.  Have  you  had  any  instances  on  your  estate  of  , v „ T , „ . 

increase  of  rent  ?— Yes.  My  rents  were  very  much  holdings  bear  to  the  entn-e?— I should  say,  not  more 
reduced  at  tie  time  ot  the  famine  in  1S46  and  18*7.  then  one-half  per  cent.  I may  mention  as  mgij* 
Thev  were  re-adiusted  in  the  year  1852,  but  four  leases  that  there  are  hardly  any  leases  on  my  pi opeity, 
tot^amd^we^fomida  few  yearsago  to  be  very  much  except lor , a small  one  that  I lately  purchased  fa. 
under-let,  compared  with  the  other  holdings  on  the  Lord  Dufferm.  , . , , - , 

Site  and  they  were  re-valued  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fits-  7192.  The  O'Conon  Don.- Does  temmt-r.ght 
Gerald  of  Dublin.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  on  that  estate  1 — I only  bought  it  a short  time  ago 
additional  rent— they  all  paid  it,  and  to  show  you  and  I do  not  know  precisely  what  has  been  the  custom 
that  the  rent  was  not  unduly  raised,  I may  mention  upon  it.  • . ...  , . , , ...  T. 

that  the  rents  in  that  union  are  still  13  per  cent.  7193  Will  you  admit 

below  the  poor  law  valuation.  think  I shall.  I may  mention  that  my  fa  l.»  » 

7181.  Have  you  had  any  recent  increase  of  rent  myself,  have  expended  a very  large  sum  ol  monoj 
upon  your  estate!— The  re-valuation  I speak  of  was  upontheimprovemmtofomesfates^boutillho 

in  1876  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  J.  naie 

7182.  How  much  was  the  increase  per  cent.? — 

From  9 to  12  per  cent. 

7183.  Had  that  increase  any  sensible  effect  on  the 

tenant-right? — I don’t  think  there  have  been  any  sales 
since — there  was  one  sale  three  or  four  days  ago,  but 
I do  not  know  what  price  was  given.  I don’t  think 
it  could  have  had  much  effect.  • 

7184.  Did  you  give  Mr.  FitzGerald  directions  when 
making  his  valuation,  not  to  value  the  improvements 
of  the  tenant? — I had  no  conversation  with  him  my- 
self. Mr.  Fitzherbert  Filgate,  who  is  my  agent,  and 


Lord  Clermont’s  agent,  told  Mr.  FitzGerald  he  was  • Yes. 


but  since  the  passing  of  t 

obliged  to  cease  doing  so.  , 

7194.  On  the  improvements  which  were  made 
before  the  Act,  did  you  charge  a per-centage  to  the 

tenant  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent?— No— no  pei- 

centage  was  charged,  except  where  the  man  nad  • 
lease— which  I may  say  was  only  in  about  two  cases. 

7195.  Do  you  find  the  system  on  your  estate  works 

well  ? — Perfectly.  , v 

7196.  It  gives  satisfaction  to  the  tenant !— ies. 

7197.  And  secures  you  the  rent?— Yes.  , . 

7198.  Do  you  recognise  leasehold  tenant-ngm 


Mr.  Mark 
Seton 

Synnot,  D.n 


Mr.  Mark  Seton  Synnot,  d.l.,  Ballymoyer,  Newtownhamilton,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  d.l.,  Crow 
Armagh,  were  examined  together. 

7199.  Burou  Dowss  (to  Mr.  Synnot).— Ypu  ure  an  7203.  Does  the  tenant-right  custom  prevml  then 
owner  of  land  ? — Mr.  Synnot. — I am. 

7200.  How  many  acres  do  you  possess? — 7,377  acres. 

7201.  In  what  part  of  Armagh  is  your  property  situ- 
ated?— InBarony,  Upper  Fews,  southern  part  of  county. 

7202.  Is  much  of  it  low  land  or  high? — It  is  all 
arable  land  except  a portion  of  bog. 


7204.  On  the  whole  estate  I— On'the  „ 

7205.  Does  it  also  prevail  on  the  surr 

estates  ? — It  does.  ,,  ulster 

7206.  What  do  you  understand  by  «« 
custom  3 — The  liberty  of  the  tenant  to  sell  Ins  m 
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according  to  usage,  in  a farm,  to  a purchaser,  subject 
. to  the  approval  of  the  landlord. 

7207.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  sum? — 
None  on  my  estate. 

7208.  Is  there  any  right  of  pre-emption  given  to 
a neighbouring  tenant  ?— There  is  no  actual  right, 
but,  as  far  as  possible,  our  desire  is  to  extend  the 
size  of  holdings,  and  we  give  the  preference  to  the 
.adjoining  tenant. 

7209.  About  what  rate  does  tenant-right  sell  for 
in  your  part  of  the  country? — On  large  holdings 
(and  I must  qualify  that  by  saying  we  reckon  small 
holdings  as  those  which  are  less  than  twenty  acres) 
the  tenant-right  generally  sells  for  about  £20  per 
acre,  the  rent  being  from  17s.  6 d,  to  £1  per  acre. 

7210.  Is  that  the  statute  acre? — Yes. 

7211.  Is  there  an  increase  of  rent  ever  made  upon 
.a  change  of  tenancy? — A “variation”  of  rent  would 
be  a more  proper  term.  In  some  instances  upon  my 

• .estate  it  has  been  lessened. 

7212.  The  rent  is  changed  upon  the  occasion  of 
a change  of  tenancy — sometimes  it  is  increased  and 
sometimes  decreased? — Yes ; generally  it  is  increased. 
The  principle — if  I may  explain  it — is  this.  It  had 
been  the  habit  of  tenants  when  leaving  their  farms, 
to  sell  the  tenant-right  with  a given  rent,  but  I with 
other  landlords,  objected  to  being  dictated  to  as  to 
what  the  rent  of  my  land  should-  be,  ancl  I therefore 
claimed  the  right  to  vary  the  rent  upon  a change 
■of  tenancy.  In  many  instances,  where  farms  have 
been  sold  for  £300  or  £400,  the  rent  has  not  been 
varied  5s.  a year,  but  it  is  always  varied  to  some 
■extent  in  order  to  assert  the  principle. 

7213.  As  much  to  preserve  your  own  rights  as 
for  the  sake  of  anything  to  be  made  by  it  in  the 
shape  of  increased  rent  ?— -Yes. 

7214.  Then  am  I to  take  it  that  there  has  been 
no  substantial  increase  of  rent  ? — There  has  not. 

7215.  "VVe  have  been  told  that  in  some  parts  of 
Ulster,  and  especially  in  Armagh,  rents  have  been 
increased  so  much  as  to  seriously  diminish  the  value 
of  the  tenant-right — is  that  so  1— Not  upon  my  estate. 

I think  it  right  to  make,  this  statement : — I succeeded 
to  the  estate  in  1S74,  ancl  there  has  been  no  revision 
of  rents  or  valuation  since  the  year  1844.  At  that 
period  there  were  about  1,200  acres  of  bog  on  the 
estate  which  is  very  valuable  property  in  our  country. 
In  1877  I had  the  estate  revalued,  more  with  the 
view  of  measuring  and  ascertaining  how  much  of  that 
1,200  acres  had  become  arable,  than  with  any  other 
object.  Some  of  it  had  been  reclaimed  ancl  was 
yielding  very  good  crops.  I found  that  of  the  1,200 

, acres  of  bog  land  which  existed  in  1844,  there  are 
not  500  acres  of  it  left  now  — the  balance  being 
absorbed  into  the  different  holdings.  The  habit  on  the 
•estate  had  always  been  to  allow  the  tenants  to  have 
a portion  of  the  adj  oining  spent  bog  at  a merely  nominal 
rent  for  a number  of  years,  until  the  land  became 
reclaimed,  when  it  was  surveyed  and  valued. 

7216.  That  was  done  by  agreement  with  the  te- 
nants ? — Yes,  by  a sort  of  unwritten  agreement — it  was 
the  general  understanding  in  the  country. 

7217.  The  tenants  knew  it? — Certainly ; and  that 
was  the  arrangement  always  acted  on. 

7218.  And  they  took  the  land  on  these  terms?— 
Yes. 

7219.  There  was  no  practical  injustice  clone  ? — None 
whatever. 

7220.  I suppose  that,  on  a sale  of  the  tenant-right  in 
a farm  upon  your  property,  or  on  the  surrounding 
estates,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  quality  and  circum- 
stances of  the  land  are  taken  into  account? — Upon 
my  word,  I don’t  believe  they  are.  I think  where 
there  is  a holding  of  twenty  acres  of  good  land — good 
fail-  arable  land — the  tenant-right  would  sell  for  £20 
an  acre ; and,  on  very  indifferent  land,  not  half  the 
value  of  the  other,  it  would  probably  fetch  £15.  I 
could  mention  instances  of  it. 

7221.  I wish  you  would  mention  them? — There  is 
a farm  containing  54a.  1r.  20p.  ; the  tenant-right  sold 


for  £1,070,  which  is  close  on  £20  per  acre.  The  . Sept.  28,  isso. 
poor  law  valuation  of  it  was  £45  ; the  rent  £40.  It  ' — ' 
had  been  £37 ; but,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale,  it  was  oJJ'  ark 
raised  to  £40.  Synnot,  d.l 

7222.  And  £1,070  was  paid  for  the  tenant-right  at 
the  raised  rent  ? — Yes.  The  same  man  sold  to  an  ad- 
joining tenant  a portion  of  land,  containing  13a.  Or. 

20p.,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  £350,  being  in  round 
numbers  £27  per  acre.  I am  unable  to  state  the 
poor  law  valuation,  or  the  rent. 

7223.  What  made  the  purchaser  give  such  a price 
as  that? — Insanity,  I think. 

7224.  The  O’Conor,  Don. — Perhaps  it  was  con- 
veniently situated  in  regard  to  other  land  in  his  occu- 
pation ? — It  was  adjoining. 

7225.  Baron  Dowse. — What  did  the  man  do  that 
got  the  £1,070  ? — He  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armagh,  to  another  farm  he  had. 

7226.  Had  he  been  residing  oh  the  farm  he  sold  in 
your  neighbourhood?-— He  had. 

7227.  Did  these  men  pay  large  sums  for  the  land 
themselves  ? — I cannot  answer  that.  If  you  would 
like  another  instance  of  tenant-right  being  purchased 
at  a price  still  more  extravagant,  I can  give  it  you. 

7228.  Please  do  so? — A person  of  the  name  of 
Simpson,  not  far  from  Armagh,  sold  a farm,  con- 
taining 4a.  3r.  25p.  of  land,  for  £140,  being  over  £28 
per  acre.  The  poor  law  valuation  of  that  holding  is 
£3  5s.  If  it  is  not  irrelevant,  I may  mention  that,  at 
the  time  I said  to  the  purchaser — “ My  property 
must  be  of  much  greater  value  than  I thought, 
when  you  give  so  large  a sum  for  the  tenant-right ; I, 
will  charge  you  £4  a year  for  this  land,  and  I will 
make  you  pay  it,  for  I consider  you  are  giving  a price 
that  the  fee-simple  and  tenant-right  together  are  not 
worth,  and  it  is  my  habit,,”  if  I am  in  the  office  when 
these  transactions  take  place,  to  discountenance  prices 
that  make  incoming  tenants  paupers,  in  my  opinion. 

7229.  Did  you  charge  him  £4  rent? — I did.  I 
raised  the  rent  from  £3  5s.  to  £4  a year — about  16s. 
an  acre. 


7230.  How  does  the  tenant  live  upon  it.  I cannot 
tell  you.  Upon  those  small  holdings  I don’t  know 
how  they  live. 

' 7231.  Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  pay  such 

sums  for  tenant-right? — I cann'ot  tell  you;  but  I 
believe  in  a great  number  of  cases  they  borrow  money 
at  5 or  6 per  cent,  interest,  and  are  in  debt  and  dif- 
ficulty for  years. 

7232.  I suppose  the  character  of  the  landlord  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  in  these  transactions — a 
man  would  like  to  get  a farm  under  a good  landlord  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  an  element,  of  course. 

7233.  And  the  character  of  the  agent? — Yes,  that 
is  a very  important  element. 

7234.  Do  you  find  the  system  of  tenant-right  on 
the  whole — without  referring  to  these  individual  cases 
of  excessive  prices — but  taking  it  on  the  whole,  do 
you  find  it  work  well  ? — I do.  I don’t  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  any  change  could  be  made — the  tenants 
who  are  in  occupation  in  all  probability  have  paid  for 
their  tenant-right,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  sell — drat  I think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  the  prices  were  regulated 
more  by  reason. 

7235.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  free  sale 
of  tenant-right  in  the  open  market? — On  my  estate 
there  has  been  the  utmost  freedom — except  once  may 
be  in  four  or  five  years  a purchaser  would  be  ob- 
jected to. 

7236.  Have  you  had  many  ejectments  upon  your 
estate? — No;  I think  there  has  been  but  one  eject- 
ment carried  out  for,  I suppose,  the  last  thirty  years 
on  my  estate. 

7237.  Have  you  had  any  cases  under  the  Land  Act  ? 
— Not  one. 

7238.  Do  you  ever  exercise  the  right  of  distress? 
— It  has  been  twice  exercised  during  the  past  six 
years  on  my  estate. 

7239.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 

2 L 
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• sept:  23, 1880?  keep  that  power  or  otherwise  ? — It  would  require 
Mr  3Iark  son*®  consideration  to  answer  that  question.  I think 
Seton  the  possession  of  that  power  probably  prevents  in 

Synnot,  d.l.  some  cases  the  necessity  of  serving  a notice  to  quit. 

7240.  Do  you  think  it  is  sometimes  advantageous, 
in  the  event  of  a creditor  coming  down  with  an  execu- 
tion on  a tenant,  that  the  landlord  should  have  the 
right  to  claim  a year’s  rent  ? — Yes. 

7241.  You  find  that  advantageous  for  the  tenant 
* as  well  as  the  landlord1? — Yes,  certainly. 

7242.  Does  the  custom  of  tenant-right  prevail  over 
the  whole  of  Armagh  ? — It  does.  There  are  certain 
limits  upon  some  estates.  I am  at  liberty  to  mention 
that : upon  one  large  estate  adjoining  my  own  the 
tenant  right  had  formerly  been  limited  to  £15  per 
acre,  but  the  agent  informed  me  that  it  was  found 
that  the  rule  was  evaded  by  sums  being  given  under- 
hand ; and  about  twenty-five  years  ago  they  rescinded 
the  rule  and  left  the  right  of  sale,  without  any 
restrictions  on  the  amount.  That  was  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Cope. 

7243.  Are  leases  prevalent  upon  your  property  1 — 
No ; I think  there  are  only  four  leases  altogether  on 
the  estate.  We  are  never  asked  for  them.  The  only 
time,  I believe,  that  a lease  was  asked  for  was  when 
the  man  wanted  to  put  it  into  a bank  and  raise  money 
on  it. 

7244.  Is  there  a leasehold  tenant-right  ? — I had  only 
one  instance  of  a lease  falling  in,  and  I renewed  it  at 
less  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  and  at  the  same 
rent  as  the  adjoining  tenant. 

7245.  Suppose  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  the  man 
did  not  want  a renewal,  but  wanted  to  become  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  would  you  allow  the  same  tenant- 
right  to  him1? — Certainly.  In  the  case  of  the  only 
lease  I have  granted  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act,  the  gentleman  who  drew  it,  asked'  me  to  allow 
him  to  put  a clause  in,  saving  the  tenant-right.  . I said 
I had  not  the  slightest  objection — because  if  he  was 
leaving,  I would  not  object  to  it  at  the  end  of  the 
lease. 

7246.  At  the  termination  of  the  lease  would  there 
be  an  increase  of  rent?; — There  certainly  would  be  a 
revision  of  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  would  be  put  upon 
a similar  scale  to  the  tenants-at-will  adjoining. 

7247.  I suppose  in  no  case  would  you  charge  a 
tenant  rent  on  his  own  improvements  ? — That  depends 
npon  what  you  call  improvements— do  you  mean 
buildings  ? 

7248.  Any  kind  of  improvements — suppose  the 
tenant  had  raised  the  value  Of  the  farm,  by  what  he 
did — woidd  you  raise  his  rent  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  value? — I 'don’t  think  we  would  make  any 
difference  on  that  Score.  I never  have  seen  such  great 
improvements  by  tenants,  except  they  were  building 
houses  unnecessary  for  the  size  of  the  land. 

7249.  "Who  makes  the  improvements,  as  a rale  ? — 
The  tenants,  but  the  landlords  have  assisted.  My 
father  at  one  time  gave  so  much  a perch  for  drains, 
and  my  brother,  who  died  in  1874,  gave  them  half  the 
price  of  lime — if  they  paid  for  20  barrels  he  gave  them 
an  order  for  40. 

7250.  Has  that  ceased  since  the  Land  Act? — It  has 
ceased  since  I came  in.  I had  a number  of  very  bad 
years,  and  I have  not  renewed  it. 

7251.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  to  purchases 
under  the  Church  Commissioners  ? — Yes.  There  were 
two  holdings  on  the  glebe,  in  my  neighbourhood— the 
tenants  asked  me  to  buy  them,  and  to  become  my 
tenants.  I did  so.  I lost  by  the  transaction ; because 
I let  the  land  to  them  at  the  same  rent  that  the 
adjoining  tenants  had  It  at. 

7252.  Why  didn’t  they  buy  themselves? — I don’t 
think  they  could. 

7253.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
facilities  to  tenants  who  had  money  and  were  thrifty, 
to  purchase  their  holdings  ?— If  they  had  money  and 
would  make  the  investment,  it  might ; but  I don’t 


think  they  would  gain  any  advantage  by  it.  I think 
my  tenants  exercised  a wise  discretion.  I let  the 
tenants  have  the  land  for  less  than  I paid  the  Church 
Commissioners  for  it. 

7254.  Then  you  are  a loser  ? — I am.  I could  not 
charge  it  to  them.  I charged  them  the  same  rent  the 
adjoining  men  were  paying. 

7255.  Why  did  you  purchase  it? — I had  to  do  so 
I had  no  option.  I could  not  let  a middleman  come 
on  my  estate. 

7256.  Do  you  know  of  any  tenants  purchasing  under 
the  Land  Act  ? — Not  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

7257.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  ? — I don’t  think  they  would  be 
better  off  than  they  are  at  present — I speak  of  my  own 
neighbourhood. 

7258.  And  of  your  own  tenants? — Yes  ; of  my  own 
tenants,  I can  say  it  positively,  they  are'  better  off  as 
they  are. 

7259.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  occur  to  you 
to  make  for  the  amendment  of  the  land  law  ? — I do 
not  think  there  are  any — in  fact  I came  to  answer 
questions.  I don’t  profess  to  be  an  authority.  At 
the  same  time  I may  mention  there  is  with  many 
people  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the 
different  decisions  made  by  the  county  court  judges. 
They  do  not  all  “sing  to  the  same  tune,”  and  if  any 
means  could  be  arrived  at  by  which  there  would  be 
uniformity  of  action  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

7260.  So  much  depends  upon  the  facts  of  each 
particular  case  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule?— Probably  it  would. 

7261.  Suppose  a dispute  took  place  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  about  the  amount  of  rent  that  ought 
fairly  to  be  put  upon  a farm,  how  would  you  settle  it? 
— In  our  county  we  have  a very  wise  man,  who  was 
examined  before  you  to-day — Mr.  Quinn— I never 
knew  a dispute  yet  that  he  could  not  settle.  I never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  he  failed  in  making  a 
satisfactory  settlement  to  both  parties,  because  he  is 
an  upright,  clever,  and  judicious  man. 

7262.  If'  you  could  find  an  upright,  clever,  and 
judicious  man,  like  Mr.  Quinn,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  it  be  a good  way  of  settling  any  dispute  as  to 
amount  of  rent,  to  refer  it  to  him? — Yes,  if  you  could 
get  such  a man. 

7263.  You  do  not  think  the  County  Court  Judge 
would  be  a satisfactory  person? — I don’t  know.  I 
think  many  of  them  know  nothing  about  land. 

7264.  A man  like  Mr.  Quinn,  if  a case  were  referred 
to  him  for  settlement,  would  go  and  inspect  the  land 
himself  ? — Of  course  he  woidd. 

7265.  You  could  hardly  impose  that  duty  on  the 
County  Court  Judge? — No. 

7266.  If  you  could  get  a tribunal  of  practical 
judicious  men,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  ? — It  would 
be  very  desirable. 

7267.  If  the  amount  of  the  rent  was  settled  in  that 
way  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  he  paid 
the  rent,  and  to  be  allowed  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  way 
you  mention,  do  you  think  it  would  be  satisfactory?— 
Yes,  I think  it  would.  Landlords  as  a rule  don’t  want  to 
evict  tenants,  except  in  an  extreme  case  where  he 
owes  several  years  rent  or  something  of  that  sort. 

7268.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  mean  that  a 
tenant  should  have  the  right  of  permanent  occupancy 
so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent? — Practically  it  is  so  now 
— they  remain  as  long  as  they  like,  and  are  never 
disturbed,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  rent. 

7269.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  the  law 
should  give  them  a right  to  remain  in  occupation, 
evesn  if  the  landlord  wanted  the  land  for:  himself?— 
think  it  would  be  a hard  thing  if  a man  wanted 
own  land,  that  he  should  not  get  it,  but  lie  certain  y 
should  give  the  tenant  compensation  for: it. 

i.  cases  are  unknown,  I may  tell  you,  in  our  part  o ie 
country. 
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Mr.  Joseph  A'tkisson,  examined. 


7270.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  a land  owner  in 
Armagh  ? — I am. 

7271.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  estate  ? — About 
1,000  acres. 

7272.  Does-  tenant-right  exist  upon  your  estate  ? — 
Yes.  - 

7.273.  How  do  you  define  the  Ulster  custom  ? — The 
riidit  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his  interest,  subject  to 
certain  limitations. 

7274. ' What. are  the  limitations? — The  limitations 
are,  first  as  to  the  amount— it  must  not  exceed  what 
is  an  equitable  and  proper  sum  for  the  man  to  pay. 
Secondly,  the  adjoining  tenant  gets  the  preference. 
We  wish  to  consolidate  farms  as  we  find  that  a man 
must., have  at.  least  40  acres  before  he  can  farm 
properly. 

7275.  You  don’t  approve  of  the  principle  of  free 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — Certainly  not. 

7276.  That  would  prevent  you  consolidating  farms 
so  as  to  make  them  of  the  size  you  think  they  ought 
to  be  % — Yes. 

7277.  Do  you  put  any  limit  on  the  price  ? — Nothing 
more  than  would  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

. ..7278.  Are  you  the  judge  of  .what  is  fair  and  rea-. 
sonable  ? — Certainly  not.  If  the  tenant  has  made,  any  , 
improvements  we  leave  it  to  arbitration  to  say  what 
is  the  value  , of  .the.  improvements. 

7279.  But  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  good-, 
will  do  you  yourself  judge  the  value  of  it? — I don’t 
judge  at  all,  but  we  generally,  make  an  arrangement 
so  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  shall  not  . swamp  the 
purchaser. 

7280.  Do  you  bring  in  arbitrators  to  consider  the 
price  of  the  good-will  ? — No.  That  is  generally  an 
acknowledged  sum — it  generally  runs  from  £6  to  .£18 
per  acre. 

7281.  There  is  a great  variation  between  those  two 
sums  £6  to  £18  ? — Yes. 

7282.  How  do  you  settle  the  amount? — The  out- 
going man  names  the  sum  that  he  wants  for  the  farm. 
The  incoming  tenant  states  the  price  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  give.  Then,  if  they  cannot  agree  to  a sum 
between  themselves,  they  generally  leave  ittometo  name 
what  is  fair,  and  we  work  it  out  in  that  way  as  well 
as  we  can.  As  a landlord  of  course  I look  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  man  remaining  as  well  as  of  the  man 
who  is  leaving. 

7283.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  prefer  a tenant 
on  the  estate  to  be  the  purchaser  ? — Yes. 

7284;  Have  you  many  leases  on  your  property  ? — 
There  used  to  be  some  old  leases,  but  as  they  fell  out 
no  application  has  been  made  for  new  ones. 

7285.  Do  you  allow  tenant-right  in  the  case  of. 
leaseholds  ? — We  do. 

7286.  When  a lease  drops  is  there  always  an  increase 
of  rent? — Sometimes  there  is  not,  and  sometimes  there 
is,  it  depends  upon  what  the  rent  in  the  lease  was. 

7287.  Have  you  had  many  evictions  on  your  es- . 
tate  ? — None  at  all. 

7288.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  Land  Court  ? 

No,  we  don’t  know  what  the  Land  Court  is. 

7289.  You  say  the  tenants  don’t  look  for  leases 
now  ?— They  do  not ; in  two  cases  where  there  was 
an  agreement  for  a lease,  the  tenants  never  came  to 
ask  for  it. 

7290.  What  is  the  general  proportion  of  the  rent 
compared  with  the  valuation? — They  are  about  the 
same. 

7291.  Has  there  been  any  general  advance  of 
rents  since  1870  % — Not  for  the  last  fifty  years.  What 
j- mean  by  that  is  this : — Supposing  a man  had  a cheap 
lease,  say  at  nine  or  ten  shillings  an  acre,  there  would 
be  something  added  when  that  lease  fell  in. 

^7292.  "^°U  are  sPeaking  of  your  own  property  ?^— I 

7293.  Have  you  known  of  increase  of  rent  on 
any  properties %— No,  I have . not  heard  of 


7294.  Has  the  Land  Act  of  1870  checked  the 
making  of  improvements  by  landlords  according 
to  your  experience? — It  has,  except  you  take  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Bacon,  who  has  made  great  improve- 
ments. 

7295.  'As  a rule,  do  the  tenants  make  the  improve- 
ments in  your  part  of  the  country  ?— No.  The  old 
lfeases-fom  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  contained 
provision  that  the  tenant  should  build  the  house 
within  a certain  tune  named;  if  he  did  so  he  had 
his  land  at  a lower  rent,  subsequently  followed  sub-  • 
division  to  the  sons  after  expiry  of  old  lease  and 
building  by  tenant  for  said  sons  much  against  land- 
lord’s wish.  The  way  we  do  now  is,  supposing  it  is 
arterial  drainage;  the  landlord  pays  one-half  the 
expense,  and  the  tenant  the  other  half.  In  the 
making  of  roads  near  two  or  three  different  tenants, 
the  landlord  pays  half  and  the  tenants  join  in  paying- 
the  other  half.  In  the  case  of  houses  the  landlord' 
contributes  materials.  In  other  cases  I joined  in 
furnishing  tiles  for  drainage. 

7296.  Did  you  charge  an  extra  rent  for  that  ?— Not' 
a farthing.  And  some  of  those  tenants  sold  the  drains 
afterwards,  that  is,  they  sold  the  tenant-right. 

7297.  And  got  an  increased  price  in  consequence  ? 
— I suspect  they  did.  In  one  case  I was  on  the  field 
when  the  man  said  to  the  purchaser,  “ This  is  drained 
with  tiles.” 

7298.  Is  there  any  waste  land  on  your,  .estate  ?r— . 
Not  a particle. 

. 7299.  Are  your  tenants  large  or  small  ? — About 
fifteen  acres,  on  an  average. 

■ 7300.  Have  there  been  any  purchases  by  tenants 
under  the  Church  Commissioners  or  the  Land  Act?— 
No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

7301.  You  don’t  know  of  any  occupiers  who  pur- 
chased their  own  holdings? — No,  except  a person  who 
purchased  a small  property  on  which  he  had  a small 
holding. 

7302.  Do  you  think  any  desire  exists  among . 
occupiers  in  your  neighbourhood  to  become  owners  ? — 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly  happy,  if  they  were 
let  alone. 

7303.  You  don't  think  any  change  in  the  law 
necessary  ? — Not  a particle. 

7304.  You  think  the  present  law  affords  sufficient 
protection  for  the  tenant  ? — I am  perfectly  contented 
with  it  as  landlord — and  as  far  as  I know  the  tenants 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  were  only  let 
alone. 

7305.  Under  the  present  law,  cannot  the  landlord 
raise  the  rent  so  as  to  confiscate  the  tenant-right? — 
Yes ; but  he  does  not  do  so. 

7306.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a law  that  he  shall  not  do  so  ? — I 
don’t  know  why  the  Legislature  should  interfere.  I 
do  not  think  any  landlord  would  attempt  to  do  so ; but 
I think  that  if  the  Legislature  made  a law  on  the 
subject  it  would  interfere  with  the  good  will  that  lias 
hitherto  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

7307.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  some  estates  in 
’the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh  there  have  been  large 
increases  of  rent,  which  had  the  effect  of  practically 
destroying  the  tenant-right — you  do  not  know  of  any 
such  cases  ? — I do  not. 

7308.  Assuming  those  cases  to  be  true,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  means  to  prevent  such 
being  done  in  future? — Yes.  I think  if  one  man  is 
robbing  another  there  should  be  some  means  adopted 
to  prevent  it.  I would  like  to  see  my  tenants  pros- 
perous and.  contented,  but  if  I raised  his  rent  beyond 
a reasonable  sum,  and  thus  diminished  the  tenant- 
right  that  he  would  get  if  he  were  going  to  sell  his 
farm,  I would  practically  be  robbing  him;  and  that 
should  be  prevented. 


Sept.  23,  1880. 

Mr.  Joseph  ' 
Atkinson.  “■ 
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Mr.  Joseph  Beatty,  Keonan,  B.  B.  Lurgan,  examined. 


7309.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  are  in  tlie  occupation  ' 
of  land? — Yes. 

7310.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy? — 85  Irish 
acres — 137  English. 

7311.  You  holdall  in  perpetuity  except  eighteen 
acres  which  you  hold  at  a yearly  rent  of  £25  10s.  ? — Yes. 

7312.  The  rent  on  the  remainder  is  £20  yearly, 
and  £2  3s.  6 d.  tithe? — Quite  right. 

7313.  You  are  not  connected  with  any  other  pro- 
perty?— I am  not. 

7314.  About  what  district  are  you  prepared  to  give 

• evidence  ? — The  district  in  which  I live — on  the 
Downshire  estate. 

7315.  Does  the  tenant-right  custom  exist  in  your 
district? — It  does,  universally. 

7316.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Ulster 
custom? — What  we  have  been  receiving  as  the  Ulster 
custom  is  the  right  of  sale  to  a solvent^  tenant ; and 
we  are  all  anxious  that  the  purchaser  of  a farm  shall 
be  a man  of  respectable  character,  that  he  shall  not  be 
a troublesome  neighbour.  If  we  find  out  that  he  is, 
we  won’t  allow  him  to  come  to  the  locality.  We  speak 
to  the  landlord,  and  ask  him  not  to  receive  that  man 
as  a tenant.  • 

7317.  Practically  then  the  landlord  has  a veto? — 
He  has. 

7318.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  price  of  tenant- 
right? — No  limit  as  to  price. 

7319.  What  is  the  usual  selling  rate  of  tenant 
right  in  your  district  ? — Latterly  it  has  been  lower 
than  it  was.  I suppose  from  £20  to  £25  per  Irish 
acre,  would  be  now  about  the  price. 

7320.  What  causes  tend  to  influence  the  price? — 
Various  causes — sometimes  a farm  will  sell  at  a high 
figure,  to  square  or  improve  the  farm  adjoining,  or 
where  a right  of  way  in  either  case  exists,  which  fre- 
quently does. 

7321.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  case  ? — Yes. 

7322.  I suppose  the  situation  of  the  farm  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  price  ? — Yes,  and  the  im- 
provements made  upon  it. 

7323.  The  nature  of  the  soil  would  also  have  an 
influence? — Yes.  All  the  surroundings  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

7324.  Is  the  character  of  the  landlord  an  element 
of  importance? — Very  much  indeed,  and  the  character 
of  the  agent  also. 

7325.  Has  the  character  of  the  neighbouring  tenants 
any  influence  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  desirable  that  neigh- 
bours should  be  on  good  terms. 

7326.  Are  there  any  office  rules  or  regulations 
affecting  the  Ulster  custom  upon  any  of  the  estates  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

7327.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  on  that 
ground  ? — In  some  cases  I have,  but  I do  not  know 
of  them.  I have  heard  that  in  the  townland  of  Lurgan- 
tamery,two  miles  from  where®  live,  parties  wereputout, 
and  can  get  neither  money  nor  land.  That  is  a hardship. 

7328.  How  could  that  take  place  when  the  parties 
had  the  Land  Act  to  appeal  to  ? — It  was  on  the  estate 
of  a Mr.  Harrison — he  attempted  to  raise  the  rent 
to  an  exorbitant  rate,  the  tenants  refused  to  pay,  and 
he  put  them  out.  1 1 appears  they  were  awarded  compen- 
sation, but  this  compensation  they  cannot  get,  whatever 
way  it  is  managed,  and  the  land  is  lying  waste  since.  , 

7329.  Such  a thing  does  not  occur  on  the  property 
you  live  on? — No,  there  is  no  such  thing  on  the 
Downshire  estate. 

7330.  Are  there  any  cases  where  the  price  is 
limited  by  office  rules  ?— That  is  only  where  a farm 
juts  into  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  squares  both — 
in  that  case  the  price  is  left  to  arbitration. 

7331.  In  cases  of  that  sort,  does  money  ever  pass 
privately  ? — I have  never  known  it. 

7332.  Are  there  many  leaseholds  on  the  Downshire 
property  ? — A few. 

7333.  When  leases  expire,  is  the  tenant-right 
acknowledged? — It  is.  They  get  tenant-right,  just 

• the  same  as  others. 


7334.  Are  there  any  cases  where  from  the  size  of 
the  farms,  the  length  of  the  lease,  the  fact  of  the  land- 
lord having  made  improvements,  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  tenant-right  custom  does  not  apply?—. 
I am  not  aware  of  any. 

7335.  Do  you  understand  the  drift  of  my  question  • 
supposing  a landlord  had  purchased  the  tenant-right 
from  the  tenant  ? — That  is  never  done — it  is  better  to 
keep  to  what  I know. 

7336.  Would  you  suggest  any  alterations  in,  or 
amendments  of  the  existing  law  as  it  affects  holdings 
under  the  Ulster  custom  ? — I cannot  suggest  anythin^ 
practical,  except  an  impartial  tribunal  to  settle  the 
rent;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  wrong,, 
but  the  difficulty  arising  from  raising  the  rent 
too  high.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  difficulty. 
The  people  seem  willing  enough  to  work  and  to  pay  a 
fair  and  reasonable  rent,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  landlords  to  nibble  up 
the  rent  a wee  bit,  and  in  that  way  to  diminish  the 
value  of  tenant-right. 

7337.  The  question  between  landlord  and  tenant 
really  resolves  itself  into  one  of  rent  ? — Precisely. 

7338.  You  admit  that  it  is  possible  for  a bad  land- 
lord to  destroy  the  tenant-right  on  his  estate,  by  raising 
the  rent? — Certainly.  But  I think  tenants  often 
make  great  fools  of  themselves  by  giving  too  high  a 
price,  and  by  undertaking  to  pay  a rent  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay. 

7339.  Do  you  think  it  has  a useful  effect  that  the 
landlordishall  have  power  to  limit  the  price  of  tenant- 
right? — No;  I would  let  it  sell  for  whatever  it  was 
worth.  I would  put  no  limit  on  the  price.  Whatever 
it  sells  for,  it  is  j list  worth  that.  If  I have  improved 
my  land  I have  a right  to  be  paid  for  it. 

7340.  But  don’t  you  say  that  the  price  given  for 
tenant-right  is  often  a great  deal  too  high  ? — Indeed 
it  is. 

7341.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  landlord  having 
power  to  impose  a limit  would  be  an  advantage  ? — No ; 
1 think  it  would  be  no  use,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
be  a palatable  rule  to  As. 

7342.  Would  it  not  bj3  palatable  to  the  incoming 
man  to  have  such  a rule  ? — I think  it  would  be  no  use 
— for  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  give  the  price  openly 
and  aboveboard,  they  would  do  it  behind  backs. 

7343.  You  think  that  if  there  were  a ride  imposing 
a limit  upon  the  price  it  would  be  evaded  ? — It  would. 

7344.  The  next  head  of  inquiry  is  as  to  the  actual 
condition,  customs,  and  circumstances  of  particular 
districts  or  estates — do  you  know  much  about  that  ?— 
I cannot  say  much  about  that. 

7345.  Have  there  been  many  evictions  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Eviction  is,  I may  say,  unknown 
entirely.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  evictions  in  my 
district — on  the  Downshire  estate  especially. 

7346.  Do  you  know  whether  tenants  have  been  much 
given  to  mortgaging  their  holdings  or  borrowing  money 
on  them  ? — I think  not.  There  have  been  few  sales  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  they  are  under  no  neces- 
sity to  borrow  in  that  way. 

7347.  Would  the  tenants  in  your  distinct,  in  your 
opinion,  be  desirous  of  purchasing  their  holdings  if 
facilities  for  doing  so  were  afforded  to  them  ? — I think 
they  would  be  disposed  to  purchase  their  holdings  if 
they  could  preserve  their  tenant-right.  Supposing 
a tenant  of  thirty  acres  wishes  to  purchase  his  holding 
in  perpetuity,  and  pays  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
purchase  for  it,  who  is  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
tenant-right,  which  would  sell  perhaps  for  twenty 
years’  purchase?  If  they  would  deduct  the  value 
of  the.  tenant-right  from  the  purchase-money  he  would 
be  all  right,  but  where  he  is  to  get  his  tenant-right 
is  the  question. 

7348.  If  he  purchases  the  fee,  his  tenant-right  merges 
in  the  fee  ? — Quite  so. 

7349.  Except  for  that,  do  you  think  many  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  their  holdings? — I think 
many  would. 
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7350.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
have  a class  of  men  in  the  country  owning  their  hold- 
jncrs  ? — I think  it  would  be  a good  thing,  but  how  is 
the  money  to  be  raised  ? First,  there  is  no  one  to  pay 
them  for  their  tenant-right. 

7351.  Do  many  leases  exist  in  your  district! — A 
few,  but  not  many.  They  are  not  anxious  to  get  leases 
at  the  present  rents. 

7352.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  them  at  lower 
rents  ? — I think  they  would. 

7353.  Do  you  think  rents  are  too  high  ? — I think 
they  are  generally  high,  and  especially  so  now  that 
we  have  to  cope  with  foreign  produce. 

7354.  What  proportion  does  your  rent  bear  to  the 
valuation  of  your  holding  ? — I hold  the  largest  portion 
of  my  land  in  fee. 

7355.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  portion  you  pay  rent 
for! — It  is  not  quite  30s.  per  acre. 

7356.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  valuation  ? 
_It  is  a little  under  it. 

7357.  Do  you  think  the  valuation  is  too  high  1 — I 
think  Griffith’s  valuation  in  many  cases  very  high.  I 
think  the  tenants  are  charged  on  the  appearance  of  the 
ground,  and  not  on  the  real  value. 

7358.  You  say  there  is  a general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  landlords  to  increase  the  rent  ! — I do. 

7359.  To  “nibble  it  up”! — To  nibble  it  up. 

7360.  Is  that  done  at  stated  intervals  1 — Generally 
at  the  fall  of  a lease  or  change  of  tenancy. 

7361.  If  a lease  was  made  a long  time  ago,  say  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  the  land  was  let  cheap,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  raise  the  rent  on  the 
termination  of  the  lease ! — No ; of  course  in  such  a case 
as  that  it  would  be  right  to  make  a change. 

7362.  You  say  the  rent  is  increased  on  a change  of 
tenancy  1 — Yes ; if  a man  wished  to  sell-  his  farm,  and 
another  man  wants  to  buy  it,  and  they  go  into  the  office 
in  order  to  get  the  purchaser  accepted  as  the  tenant, 
and  his  name  put  in  the  book,  his  rent  is  generally 
increased. 

7363.  Is  it  unjustly  increased,  in  your  opinion! — In 
very  many  cases  it  is ; in  some  cases  it  is  not.  On  the 
Downshire  estate  I have  perhaps  known  not  many 
cases  of  injustice. 

7364.  You  do  not  know  of  any  cases  where  the  rent 
has  been  raised  on  account  of  improvements  done  by  the 
tenant! — They  don’t  like  to  put  it  in  that  way ; they 
would  rather  say  it  was  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 

7365.  But  I put  the  question  to  you  in  that  way — 
do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  rent  has  been 
raised  on  account  of  improvements  done  by  the  tenant  1 
—I  think  the  tenants’  improvements  are  sometimes 
taken  into  account ; but  I will  not  say  the  Downshire 
tenantry  are  har-shly  treated — certainly  not,  by  any 
means. 

7366.  What  is  the  greatest  rent  you  have  known 
upon  a change  of  tenancy  1 — Perhaps  35s. 

7367.  Thirty-five  shillings  an  acre! — Yes;  I mean 
from  30s.  to  35s. ; 30s.  per  acre  is  about  the  average 
rent  of  land  hi  my  district  on  the  Downshire  estate ; 
but  on  some  adjoining  estates  £2  is  charged,  and  a 
little  above,  betimes  £2  5s. 

7368.  And  it  has  been  raised  from  30s.  to  35s.  1 — 
Yes. 

7369.  Do  the  tenants  object  to  it! — I think  they 
would  object  if  they  thought  they  would  gain  anything. 


7370.  I suppose  a case  of  that  sort  is  never  left  t< 
ai',n?i°n  • — No ; the  rent  is  never  left  to  arbitration 

7371 . Are  all  the  improvements  done  by  the  tenants 
Yes,  in  every  case. 

7372.  The  landlord  does  none  1 — The  improvement 
are  always  done  by  the  tenants.  That  is  what  we  cal 

e tenant-right — it  is  the  labour  of  the  tenant  and  hi 
7,e,Cfsors  that  has  created  this  tenant-right. 

'3 73.  Baron  Dowse.— His  expenditure  of  labou 
andmoney  on  the  land!— Quite  so. 

'374.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Surely  tenant-right  mus 
ean  more  than  that,  where  a man  gives  for  it  nearl’ 
Me  tee-simple  value  of  the  land!— To  show  you  what ' 
an  1 will  read  to  you  an  account  I have  here  of  wha 


an  Irish  acre  of  land  costs  the  tenant  to  improve  and 
bring  it  into  proper  cultivation.  I am  supposing  the 
rent  per  Irish  acre,  taking  it  on  an  average  to  be  30s. 
To  that  you  must  add  the  interest  on  £20 — I am 
taking  the  purchase-money  at  £20  per  acre. 

7375.  You  mean  the  tenant-right! — Just  so;  the 
interest  on  that  at  5 per  cent  would  be  £1.  That, 
added  to  30s.  for  the  rent,  makes  £2  10s.  a year. 
Next  comes  the  county  cess.  That  has  to  be  paid 
twice  every  year ; and  also  the  poor  rate,  half  of  which 
the  tenant  must  pay — I put  that  down  at  3s.  per  acre. 

737 6.  That  is  for  county  cess  and  poor  rates  1 — Yes  ; 
then  put  down  for  drainage — opening  160  perches  of 
drain  to  the  acre,  8 perches  long  and  20  broad — 160 
perches.  I have  to  pay  Id.  per  perch  for  opening 
drains  by  contract — which  makes  £4  13s.  id.  I have 
to  put  down  a load  of  stones  to  every  perch,  for  which  I 
have  to  pay  3d  a load — that  makes  £2.  I must 
pay  2d.  a load  for  breaking  the  stones,  cleaning  out 
the  drains,  and  putting  the  stones  in — that  makes 
£1  6s.  8d. ; I pay  1 \d.  a perch  for  spreading  the 
clay  over  the  ground  and  filling  up  the  drain — that 
makes  £1,  and  it  takes  a horse  and  cart  twenty  days 
to  cart  what  stones  does  an  acre,  allowing  3s.  a day 
for  that,  makes  £3.  Besides  I have  to  keep  the  tools 
in  order,  and  to  cover  the  top  of  the  sewer  with  a 
sort  of  smush  from  the  farm-yard — put  down  10s. 
for  that,  and  the  entire  expenditure  for  draining  the 
acre  of  land  is  £12  10s.  The  interest  of  that  sum 
is  at  5 per  cent. — 12s.  Gd.  a year. 

7377.  The  outlay  for  draining  is  £12  10s.  per 
acre — you  capitalize  that,  and  charge  the  interest  at 
5 per  cent.! — Yes,  that  is  12s.  6 d.  a year.  In  the 
next  place  there  is  making  of  fences,  and  taking  down 
old  ones,  &c.,  putting  in  and  manuring  thorn  quicks, 
£6  10s.  per  acre,  the  interest  of  which  is  6s.  Gd. 

7378.  Does  that  one  acre  of  land  require  to  be 
fenced  all  round  it  1 — No ; if  you  fenced  a single  acre 
it  would  cost  more.  My  fields  are  five-acre  fields. 
If  you  add  up  those  figures — rent  £1  10s.,  interest  on 
purchase  £1,  taxes  3s.,  drainage  12s.  Gd.,  fencing 
6s.  Gd.,  the  total  is  £3  12s.  If  I am  correct  that  is 
what  it  costs  the  tenant  who  occupies  it  every  year  of 
his  life  for  ever  if  put  in  proper  form  and  tilth. 

7379.  Baron  Dowse. — Including  the  rent! — Yes, 
including  the  rent,  and  interest  at  5 per  cent  upon  his 
purchase  and  outlay. 

7380.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — How  much  in  round 
numbers  do  you  estimate  for  the  cost  of  drainage 
and  fencing  per  acre! — Drainage  £12  10s.,  fencing 
and  levelling  old  ones,  making  cattle  ponds,  and 
breaking  up  useless  ways,  &c.,  £6  10s. 

7381.  That  is  what  you  consider  is  the  average 
cost? — That  is  what  it  costs  me,  and  I have  been 
farming  all  my  life.  I got  the  first  prize  at  the 
North-east  Agricultural  Show  for  the  best  managed 
farm  in  my  district  every  time  I entered  it  for  com- 
petition. I mention  this  to  show  I have  in  some 
measure  succeeded  in  treating  the  land  fairly. 

7382.  Baron  Dowse. — At  that  rate  the  farmer 
could  not  bear  much  increase  of  rent? — He  could 
not. 

7383.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  your  opinion  as 
to  Griffith’s  valuation! — I believe  it  very  often  is 
right,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  wrong,  because 
Griffith  took  the  appearance  of  the  land  as  the  test  of 
value.  I don’t  approve  of  that.  I think  the  innate 
quality  of  the  land  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. In  fact  to  judge  of  the  value  of  land  merely 
by  its  appearance  is  a premium  on  laziness.  My 
neighbour,  who  has  not  laid  out  3 d.  on  his  land, 
where  I laid  out  £1,  would  get  a lower  valuation 
than  I would,  because  my  land  appears  fairly  cultivated 
while  his  is  overgrown  with  thistles  and  weeds. 

7384.  Then  1 take  it  you  do  not  consider  Griffith’s 
valuation  is  one  to  depend  on? — It  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  as  a basis  for  rent,  as  the  tenant  would 
be  taxed  on  the  improvements  made  by  himself. 

7385.  You  have  not  informed  us  what  the  customs 
of  the  estates  generally  are  as  to  tenant-right,  you 
merely  said  that  it  existed ; when  a tenant  dies  what- 


Sept.  23,  1880. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Beatty. 
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Sept.  n,  1880.  happens  ? — If  lie  lias  a son,  Or  a brother,  or  whoever  is 
Mr  Joseh  the  heir,  he  comes  in,  and  is  accepted  as  the  tenant. 
Beatty.  P 7386.  That  is  not  regarded  as  a change  of  tenancy  ? 

— No ; sometimes  the  farm  is  revalued  no  doubt. 

7387.  If  a man  dies,  leaving  several  members  of  a 
family,  what  is  done  ? — If  a man  dies  leaving  a family 
consisting  of  several  members  the  agent  will  take  any 
of  the  family  as  tenant  if  they  agree  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  which  of  them  shall  take  it,  and  if  they 
don’t  agree  then  the  members  of  the  family,  if  they 
wish  to  buy,  are  required  to  leave  it  to  arbitration, 
and,  if  hot,  then  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder  by 
private  sale,  subject  to  the  office  approving  of  the 
tenant. 

7388.  You  say  “ if  the  members  of  the  family  wish 
to  buy,”  surely  they  have  not  to  buy — they  come  in  by 
succession  ? — Not  exactly ; sometimes  one  member  of 
a family  buys  the  farm  and  the  amount  he  gives  for  it 
is  divided  among  the  other  members. 

7389.  In  settling  the  family  affairs  a valuation  has 
to  be  put  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

7390.  And  that  is  done  by  arbitration  if  they  don’t 
agree  among  themselves  ? — Yes. 

7391.  If  none  of  the  family  wishes  to  become  the 
tenant,  and  if  the  adjoining  tenant  does  not  -wish  to  buy 
what  then  occurs  ? — It  is  put  up  for  sale  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder-.  The  money  is  then  paid  into  the  office 
and  the  arrears  of  rent  and  other  charges  are  paid,  and 
the  balance  is  handed  to  the  personal  representative  of 
the  deceased  tenant.  The  purchaser  prefers  that  course, 
because  it  secures  that  the  rent  and  charges  shall  be  paid 
up  to  a certain  day. 

7392.  On  the  Downshire  estate  the  rent  is  only  raised 
on  the  occasion  of  a change  of  tenancy,  when  it  is  low, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  land  will  bear  it1? — 
Yes. 

7393.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  or.  change 
in  the  custom  of  the  estate  ?— I think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable if  there  was  some  mode  of  arbitration  to  regu- 
late the  rent,  I don’t  refer  to  the  Downshire  estate,  I 
don’t  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of  there,  but 
upon  other  estates  the  rent  is  too  high  in  many  cases, 
and  I think  if  there  was  some  impartial  tribunal  to 
determine  what  the  rent  should  be,  it  would  be  a good 
thing. 

7394.  You  think  some  tribunal  to  determine  the 
rent  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling  dis- 
putes ? — I think  so. 

7395.  I understand  you  do  not  apply  that  obser- 
vation to  the  Downshire  estate  ? — I do  not,  indeed.  I 
have  frequently  known  them  act  with  great  generosity. 

7396.  When  tenants  have  to  give  large  sums  for 
the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  have  they  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  so  ? — Frequently 
they  have. 

7397.  Is  not  that  a bad  thing  ? — It  is  the  bane  of  our 
country.  They  are  unable  to  cultivate  the  land. 

7398.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  that  view  if  the  land- 
lord had  the  right  of  preventing  the  tenant-right  going 
too  high  it  would  be  an  advantage  f — It  would  be  very 
hard  to  draw  the  line. 

7399.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  that  if  a limit 
was  put  to  the  price  of  tenant-right,  money  would  be 
paid  behind  backs  ? — Yes.  It  is  no  use  for  a land- 
lord to  say  anything  about  the  price,  the  price  will  be 
paid  in  spite  of  him. 

7400.  Whether  it  has  to  be  borrowed  or  not? — 
Yes,  whether  they  have  to:  beg,  borrow,  or  starve  for  it. 

7401.  Do  you  think  it  a useful  thing  to  have  the 
money  paid  through  the  office  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  a 
satisfactory  way  of  carrying  out  the  transaction.  Some- 
times if  you  give  the  purchase-money  to  one  member 
of  a family  they  don’t  divide' it  as  they  should  do. 

7402.  Have  you  known  litigation  to  arise  in  that 
way  ? — I have. 

7403.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  litigation  arising 
when  the  money  was  paid  into  the  office  ?—  Never. 
The  great  thing  gained  by  paying  the  money  through 

. the  office  is,  that  the  purchaser  knows  that  the  rent  is 
paid  off. 


7404.  If  the  rent  is  not.  settled  the  title  is  not 
good  ? — No,  in  fact  the  office  won’t  send  the  bailiff  to 
give  possession  to  the  purchaser,  until  the  rent  is  paid 

7405.  Have  you  ever  known  a case  in  which  the 

tenant-right  has  been  appropriated  by  the  office  to  pay 
debts  disputed  by  the  tenant  ? — Never.  ' 

, 7406.  Do  you  approve  of  sales  by  auction  I— No- 
Private  sale  is,  I think,  the  best,  but  sometimes  it 
goes  by  auction. 

7407.  I asked  you  the  question  because  you  used 
the  expression  “highest  bidder” — you  said  the  farm 
ought  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder? — Yes.  It 
practically  comes  to  that.  On  some  estates  where 
sale  by  auction  is  not  permitted,  an  auctioneer  is 
employed  to  conduct  the  sale — he  sets  a table  out  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  he  puts  on  it  some  paper. 
Then  he  addresses  the  parties  present — “ Gentlemen 
I am  not  allowed  to  sell  this  farm  by  auction,  but  any 
man  who  wants  to  buy  it  may  make  an  offer— here'  is 
pen  and  ink,  and  let  him  write  down  his  name  and 
the  amount  lie  is  prepared  to  give.”  Then  each  party 
writes  down  the  sum  he  proposes  to  give,  and  the  farm 
is  given  to  whoever  makes  the  highest  offer. 

7 408.  That  amounts  very  much  to  the  same  as  a 
sale  by  auction  ? — Yes  ; I call  it  cheating  the  deil  in 
the  dark. 

7409.  Do  you  know  any  custom  which  bears  harshly 
on  the  tenant  ? — I do  not,  except  what  I have  stated. 

7410.  Have  you  remarked,  or  do  you  know-  of  your 
own  knowledge,  any  tendency  among  tenants  if  they 
were  allowed  to  do  it,  to  subdivide  their-  holdings  1— 
Subdivision  of  land,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  is 
getting  into  bad  odour.  There  is  no  man  so  poor.as 
the  man  with  only  a few  acres  of  land.  He  is  unable 
to  keep  his  team — he  has  to  wait  till  his  neighbour 
has  done  before  he  can  get  horses — he  is  consequently 
delayed  with  everything,  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
harrowing,  before  he  can  get  his  crop  in.  He  is  under 
a disadvantage  in  every  way. 

7411.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  smallest  holding 
a man  could  live  on  well  without  any  other  means  of 
support  ? — He  would  require  to  have  what  would  keep 
a pair  of  horses  at  work  daily  to  make  it  pay. 

7412.  How  much  would  you  call  that?— I would 
say  thirty  acres  or  so.  According  to:  circumstances. 

7413.  You  think  the  power  of  preventing  sub- 
division is  a useful  thing  to  be  exercised  ? — I do.  I 
think  subdivision  is  undesirable. 

7414.  Do  you  think  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  to  subdivide  ? — Not  now ; but  I have 
known  cases  where  small  fax-mers  had  pieces  of  land 
for  ever,  which  was  divided.  I knew  one  family  of  six 
—four  boys  and  two  girls — hardworking,  industrious 
people ; they  got  on  very  well  till  one  of  the  sons  married, 
and  the  old  man  gave  him  a field ; then  another  son 
married  and  got  a field,  and  so  on — the  land  is  now 
split  up  into  six  portions.  I think  that  is  worse  than 
misery. 

7415.  Would  that  be  the  tendency,  in  your  opinion,, 
if  the  land  belonged  to  the  tenants,  to  cut  it  up  into 
small  bits  ? — That  would  go  on  to  some  extent  of. 
course ; but-  it  would  take  some  time  before  it  was 
done;  if  this  family  that  I speak  of  went  on  subdividing 
amongst  their,  families  it  would  be  so  cut  up  in  the 
next  generation  that  each  person  -wouldn’t  have  the 
size  of  a chess-board ; but  farmers  are  not  inclined 
to  divide  so  much  as  formerly. 

7416.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in 
your  district  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourers  is  better 
than  ever  it  was,  and  they  are  so  independent'  that 
they  won’t  work  unless  you  -pay  what  wages  they 
require. 

7417.  What  -rate  of  wages  do  you  give?— Nine 
shillings  a week.  I give  them  a house  and  garden, 
and  a bit  of  ground  for  potatoes,  for  which  they  pay  a 
shilling  a week,  or  in  some  cases,  where  the  house  is 
a small  one,  sixpence  per  week. 

7418.  Do  you  consider  them  well  off?— I considei 
they  are  much  better  off  than  the  poor  man  I ha\e 
been  describing,  who  occupies  a few  acres  of  land. 
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7419.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  ? 
—Very  great  difficulty.  The  only  way  I can  secure 
labourers  when  I want  them  is  by  beeping  a staff  of 
them  all  the  year  round.  I must  keep  them  wet  and 
dry,  otherwise  I could  not  get  them  when  I wanted 
them. 

7420.  Their  condition  is  not  so  bad  as  it  used  for- 
merly to  be  ? — No  ; they  never  were  so  well  off  in  my 
lifetime  as  they  are  now. 

7421.  You  say  most  of  the  improvements  on  the 
land  are  done  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

7422.  Do  the  landlords  do  anything1? — Nothing. 
X have  known  some  landlords  give  tiles  for  drainage, 
but  if  the  place  was  sold  afterwards  they  would  charge 
for  them. 

7423.  Do  they  never  give  timber  or  slates  for  build- 
ing ?— Yes ; but  if  they  do  they  charge  for  it  when 
the  farm  is  being  sold  or  on  a change  of  tenancy. 

7424.  Still  while  the  man  was  there  he  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  it  for  nothing? — No  doubt  of  it;  but 
still  he  had  to  pay  for  it  himself. 

7425.  That  is,  ultimately  he  had  to  pay  fdr  it  when 
he  did  not  want  the  farm  any  longer  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Say,  Kilmore, 

7429.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  area  tenant-farmer  ? 
ml  am.  I hold  some  land  in  fee  jointly  with  my 
brother,  and  . I hold  six  acres  under  a landlord. 

7430.  You  are  an  owner  as  well  as  an  occupier  of 
land  ?— Yes. 

7431.  You  are  only  in  occupation  of  a very  small 
portion  of  land  as  tenant  ? — Only  six  acres. 

7432.  Whatisyour  rent  for  that?— Thirty  shillings 
an  acre. 

7433.  Do  you  consider  that  very  high? — No,  I do 
not;  because  we  gave  £11  an  acre  for  it.  It  is  ac- 
commodation land ; 30s.  an  acre  is  the  regular  rent  on 
the  townland. 

7434.  Who  is  your  landlord? — The  representatives 
of  the  late  James  Cleland. 

7435.  I understand  your  rent  is  about  twenty  per 
cent,  over  the  valuation  ? — Scarcely  twenty  per  cent. 

, 7436.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — I hold  six  acres  as 

tenant  at  will,  and  the  remainder  by  fee-farm  grant. 

7437.  How  did  you  get  the  fee-farm  grant  ? Did 
you  purchase  it  ? — I purchased  it.  I bought  it  when 
it  was  Church  property  and  got  it  turned  into  a fee- 
farm  grant  afterwards. 

7438.  Did  you  purchase  under  the  Church  Act  ? — 

No ; not  under  the  Church  Act,  but  it  was  Chui-ch 
land  held  by  lease  with  a toties  quolies  renewal.  I 
purchased  it  many  years  before  the  Church  Act  was 
passed,  but  when  the  Church  Act  was  passed  it'  be 
came  necessary  to  get  it  turned  into  a fee-farm,  grant. 

7439.  Are  you  better  pleased  with  being  an  owner 
of  land  than  a tenant  ?— I am. 

7440.  Have  you  more  inducement  now  than  before 
to  improve?— Not  a bit. 

• 744l.  Did  you  consider  yourself  as  safe  before  as 
you  are  now  ?— I would  consider  myself  quite  as  safe 
to  be  a tenant-at-will  under  such  a landlord  as  Colonel 
F orde  or  Lord  Downshire. 

7442.  With  tenant-right  ? — Yes ; but  I would  not 
consider  myself  as  safe  if  I was  a tenant  under  a small 
proprietor. 

7443.  If  you  were  tenant  of  a holding  .under  a 
small  proprietor  you  would  prefer  purchasing,  if  you 
could  ?— -I  would. 

7444.  Are  there  any  particular  points  that  you  wish 
to  put  before  us  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  our 
inquiry? — I can  tell  you  Mr.  Cleland’s  plan  of.dealing 
rvith  his  tenants.  It  is  this,  when  a tenant  wants  to 
leave  his  farm  he  selects  one  person-,— generally  a 
former — as  arbitrator,  and  Mr.  Cleland  selects  another. 
Those  two  appoint  an  umpire,  and  whatever  value  they 
put  on  the  farm  Mr.  Cleland  pays,  and  then  gives  the 
land  to  whoever  he  likes. 


7426.  Can  you  suggest  any  alterations  in,  or  amend- 
ments of,  the  existing  law  regulating  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  ?- — I beg  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  47th  Chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Pharoah  ap- 
pointed Joseph  his  agent.  At  the  ■■18th  verse  and 
onward  we  read  that  the  people  came  to  him  the  second 
year  and  made  known  their  distress,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Pharoah  was  to  get  one-fifth  of  the 
increase,  and  the  four  parts  their  own  for  seed  of  the 
field  and  food  for  their  household  and  their  little  ones. 
And  they  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 
Taking  this  as  my  standard  I made  a careful  calculation 
of  the  produce  of  my  home  farm  for  the  past  seven 
years  and  find  it  realized  £408  annually,  on  sixty- 
eight  acres,  Irish,  which,  divided  by  five,  leaves  £81 12s., 
or  £1  4s.  per  Irish  acre  as  my  rent  to  Pharoah.  I 
will  with  pleasure  submit  my  calculation  to  your 
honourable  Commission. 

7427.  Who  is  your  Pharoah  ? — Lord  Downshire. 

7428.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — £1  10s.  per  acre 
for  what  I have  under  rent,  or  thereabouts,  and  a 
nominal  rent  for  what  I hold  in  perpetuity. 


county  Down,  examined. 

7445.  Do  you  consider  that  a good  system? — I do. 

7446.  He  does  not  allow  sale  by  auction? — No- 
The  price  is  fixed  by  arbitration. 

7447.  Do  you  think  free  sale  by  auction  would  be 
more  acceptable  ? — I never  heard  any  complaints  from 
the  tenants  on  the  estate. 

7448.  What  is  usually  paid  for  the  tenant-right  per 
acre  ? — From  £ 1 0 to  £20. 

7449.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  amongst  the 
landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  to  nibble  away  the 
tenant-right  by  increasing  the  rent? — I don’t  know  of 
any.  Mr.  Cleland  in  place  of  raising  reduced  the 
rents.  They  were  high,  and  he  reduced  them  when 
he  got  possession. 

7450.  And  the  people  are  satisfied  ? — They  are. 

7451.  Have  you  any  tenants  yourself? — I have. 

7452.  Do  you  allow  them  tenant-right  ? — I give 
them  the.  same  tenant-right  as  I have  myself.  The 
rent  is  just  the  same.  Of  course  when  land  is  rough 
it  is  dess. 

7453.  Do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year? — 
Some  of  them  have  leases,  some  hold  from  year  to 
year. 

7454.  How  many  tenants  have  you? — About  a 
dozen. 

7 455.  Then  the  greater  part  of  your  land  is  held  by 
tenants  ? — The  greater  part  of  it.  I farm  between 
thirty  and  forty  acres  of  it  myself. 

7456.  Do  you  adopt  the  system  of  arbitration  with 
your  tenants? — Yes ; the  same  system. 

7457.  Is  there  any  particular  point  you  would  like 
to  place  before  us,  beyond  what  has  been  already 
stated?- — I would  wish  to  say  a word  about-  the 
labourers.  I think  they  are  pretty  well  off,  their  wages 
are  from  9s.  to  12s.  a week,  with  house  and  garden. 

7458.  Do  you  disapprove  of  subdivision  ? — I would 
approve  of  a certain  amount  of  small  occupiers.  I 
think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  small  occupiers  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

7459.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  wholly  to 
stop  subdivision  ? — Of  course  landlords  in  general  don’t 
allow  it,  but  where  a tenant  has  his  land  for  ever,  he 
can  do  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  two  townlands  I 
live  on  have  been  for  a long  time  what  the  country 
people. call  “free  land,”  that  is  held  in  perpetuity, 
the  result  is  that  not  a single  aci'e  in  the  two  town- 
lands  is  held  by  a descendent  of  the  person  who  occupied 
it  seventy  years  ago.  It  has  all  passed  out  of  their 
hands. 


Scpt.  i3,  isso. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Beittyi 


Mr.  William 

Say 
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.Sept.  23, 1880. 


Mr.  William  James  Watson,  Warrenpoint,  Augliavilla,  examined. 


Mr.  William 
James  Watson. 


7460.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a land  agent  1 

7461.  Managing  property  in  Antrim  and  Down! — 
Yes,  and  Wexford. 

7462.  What  is  tlie  extent  of  the  property  over 
which  you  are  agent?— About  13,400  acres  in  Ulster. 

I am  agent  over  the  estates  of  Mr.  Robert  N.  Batt, 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayne,  Mr.  P.  N.  Barron,  Mr.  W.  Batt, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Barne. 

7463.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1870  as  far  as  your  experience  goes? — 1 only  give  evi- 
dence as  regards  the  estates  of  which  I have  the  manage- 
ment. The  Land  Act  has  not  affected  those  estates  in 
any  way,  neither  as  regards  the  tenant  nor  the  landlord. 

7464.  Does  the  Ulster  custom  prevail  on  those 

estates  ? — Yes.  • 

7465.  Are  there  any  office  rules  restricting  free 
sale  1 — None.  The  custom  is  that  the  tenant  shall  be 
allowed  to  sell  to  the  highest  purchaser,  the  landlord 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  approval. 

7466.  He  simply  has  a veto,  to  secure  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  not  be  a man  of  improper  character  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  he  is  a solvent  tenant. 

7467.  You  don’t  require  that  he  shall  be  an  adjoin- 
ing tenant? — We  prefer  to  have  an  adjoining  tenant, 
if  he  is  willing  to  purchase ; but  we  never  allow  the 
outgoing  tenant  to  lose  anything  by  it.  If  an  adjoin- 
ing tenant  wishes  to  buy  a farm,  he  must  give  as  much 
as  an  outsider. 

7468.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  as  a 
rule  ? — It  varies.  On  the  Down  estate  it  ranges  from 
£25  an  acre,  and  has  gone  up  to  £46. 

7469.  £46  an  acre  for  tenant-right  ? — Yes.  There 
was  one  farm  which  I wish  to  give  evidence 
about.  It  was  sold  last  winter;  is  a farm  of  six 
acres,  and  had  been  held  under  lease  at  19s.  6 d.  per 
acre  Irish. 

7470.  When  was  the  lease  made?— It  was  a very 
old  lease.  The  former  tenant  was  the  life  in  the  lease. 

7471.  What  was  the  pooi’-law  valuation  of  that 
farm? — £9  15s.,  I believe.  I was  going  to  mention 
that  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  the  widow  wanted  to 
sell  the  farm.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  I was  ill.  I 
merely  gave  permission  that  it  should  be  sold.  After- 
wards I found  that  the  widow  had  sold  it  at  £46  per 
acre.  I said  there  must  be  something  wrong  ^or  it 
never  could  fetch  such  a sum  as  that.  I looked  at 
the  lease,  and  found  the  rent  was  about  £6  for 
six  Irish  acres.  I said,  “ now  that  the  lease  has 
expired,  I shall  make  the  rent  the  same  as  what  the 
adjoining  tenants  are  paying.”  I raised  the  rent 
to  £9,  being  30s.  per  acre,  and  I said  to  the  widow, 
“Now  you  may  sell  it.  I suppose  it  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  purchase,  from  my  experience  of  such 
things.”  It  turned  out  as  I expected,  for  the  same 
man  bought  it  again  for  the  same  money. 

7472.  At  £46  per  aCre  ? — Yes. 

7473.  Was  there  anything  peculiarly  desirable 
about  this  farm,  that  would  account  for  so  large  a.  sum 
being  given? — No;  it  was  fair  average  land;  from  six 
to  eight  acres  is  the  size  of  farm  most  sought  after. 
There  is  a nice  slated  house  on  it,  a byre,  and  a stable. 

7474.  Had  those  buildings  been  erected  by  the 
tenant  ? — I am  sure  they  had . On  all  the  estates  of 
which  I have  the  management,  the  tenants  or  their 
predecessors  built  the  houses.  I never  look  upon 
buildings  as  part  of  the  farm,  as  far  as  the  landlord  is 
concerned. 

7475.  What  would  you  say  was  the  value  of  the 
buildings  in  this  case r — About  £75  would  erect  them 
well. 

7476.  And  the  farm  realized  £270?— Yes.  I in- 
vested the  money  for  the  widow  since  at  five  per 
cent. 

7477.  I suppose  that  was  an  exceptional  case  of 

tenant:right  ? — No.  Another  farm  was  sold  some 

time  ago.  It  contained  twelve  acres,  and  the  rent  was 
£15  a year.  It  sold  at  £34  per  acre.  Tenant-right  fro 


quently  sells  at  £30  per  acre,  it  very  seldom  goes  so 
low  as  £25. 

7477a.  Is  the  rent  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
valuation? — It  is  generally  less,  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  under  the  valuation.  Mi-.  Batt’s  and  the 
Downshire  estates  are  the  lowest  rented.  On  the  Clon- 
allen  estate  the  valuation  is  £1,269  8s.,  and  the 


rent  £1,197  5s.  5 d. 

7478.  Are  there  leases,  generally  speaking,  upon 
those  estates? — No;  leases  are  dying  out  rapidly. 

7479.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease,  do  you  increase 
the  rent? — We  have  had  a revaluation  in  several 
cases  ; but  not  in  my  time.  In  my  father’s  time  there 
was  a change  of  rents — a few  were  raised,  and  most 
were  lowered.  A fair  revaluation  and  arrangement 
with  the  tenants  was  made.  It  is  about  thirty 
years  ago  since  that  occurred.  The  valuation  of 
one  estate  in  Antrim  is  £738  16s. ; the  rent  is 
£806  3s.  2d.  In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Batt  had  one 
estate  in  the  County  Down  revalued,  and  the  rents 
were  lowered  instead  of  being  raised. 

7480.  The  rents  were  lowered  ? — Yes,  about  seven- 
teen per  cent. 

7481.  All  round  ? — All  round.  In  one  or  two  cases 
a couple  of  shillings  increase  was  made ; but  on  the 
whole,  the  rents  were  lowered. 

7482.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  being  lowered  ? 
— It  was  in  the  bad  times — about  the  year  1850. 
Those  rents  have  never  since  been  raised.  You  will 
find  they  are  still  in  existence. 

7483.  Has  tenant-right  been  allowed  on  that  estate? 
— Tenant-right  has  been  allowed  on  all  the  estates  of 
which  I have  the  management : the  tenants  are 
allowed  the  right  of  free  sale,  but  auction  is  not 
allowed. 

7484.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  proportion  do  those 
rents,  as  they  are  lowered  now,  bear  to  the  valuation? 
— They  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 


below  the  valuation. 

7485.  Below  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes. 

7486.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Does  that,  in  your 
opinion,  account  for  the  high  price  of  the  tenant- 
right — the  farms  are  let  at  such  low  rents? — Yes  ; I 
think  that,  and  the  way  in  which  the  tenants  get  time 
to  pay  their  rents  when  they  get  into  difficulty.  The 
great  desire,  on  the  part  of  tenants,  I know,  is  to  get 
on  the  Downshire  and  Batt  estates. 

7487.  Have  there  been  many  ejectments  on  those  es- 
tates during  the  last  ten  years  1— I think  there  ave  about 
420  tenants  altogether,  and  there  are  on  the  average 
about  eleven  ejectments  a year ; but  those  are  not  pro- 
ceeded with  to  eviction. 

7488.  What  are  they  for? — Nonpayment  of  rent. 

They  are  only  intended  as  a spur  to  make  the  tenant 
pay  up.  , 

7489.  How  many  actual  evictions  have  there  been  ( 
— I have  been  agent  seven  years,  and  during  that  time 
we  have  had  only  two  evictions ; and  in  each  case  the 
tenant  was  put  back  again.  In  my  father’s  time  there 
were  but  five  or  six  evictions  during  a period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  and  in  all  cases  they  were  allowed  to  sell. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  evictions  this  year,  I put  the  ten- 
ants in  again  : in  each  case  they  owed  four  years’  rent. 
I put  them  in  as  caretakers,  and  they  are  now  engaged 
saving  their  crops,  and  in  November  they  will  sell  the 
farms,  and  then  their  rent  and  arrears  will  be  paid. 

7490.  If  they  were  able  to  redeem  the  land  and 
wished  to  hold  on,  would  you  reinstate  them?— Cer- 
tainly, I would.  I11  one  case  I have  reinstated  a man 
who  got  two  tenants  to  go  security  for  him  that  he 
would  pay  up  in  November.  I reinstated  him  at  once. 
My  experience  of  tenants  shows  me  that,  genera  y 
speaking,  the  rents  give  them  no  difficulty  when  tunes 
are  good — they  pay  the  rent  without  difficulty.  I el 
is  no  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  in  my  par  0 
the  country  such  as  there  is  in  other  places. 

7491.  I suppose  there  is  a good  feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  estates  you  manage  f— 
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Yes,  very  good.  When  a tenant  gets  into  any  trouble 
or  difficulty,  he  generally  comes  to  me,  and  if  they 
want  money  I lend  it  to  them.  I have  now  about 
,£700  out  on  those  county  Down  estates. 

7492.  Do  you  lend  the  money  on  behalf  of  the 
landlords? — No,  for  myself.  There  is  a very  good 
feeling  between  us.  I am  never  on  bad  terms  with  the 
tenants. 

7493.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease,  do  you  permit 
the  tenant  to  continue  in  occupation  ? — Always,  and 
recognise  his  tenant-right. 

7494.  If  such  a tenant  were  leaving  the  farm  on  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  would  you  allow  him  to  sell  ? — 
Yes.  The  only  thing  I would  ask  him  would  be  that 
before  he  sold,  I should  settle  what  the  new  rent 
was  to  be.  In  one  case,  about  five  miles  from  here,  a 
man  held  several  farms,  one  under  lease;  the  lease 
expired  and  the  man  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  fix 
the  new  rent  at  once — I asked  him  what  rent  would 
he  propose  himself — he  said  to  make  it  the  same  rent 
per  acre  as  he  was  paying  for  the  other  farms — I con- 
sidered the  proposition  a reasonable  one  and  at  once 
acquiesced. 

7495.  Do  you  generally  grant  new  leases  on  the 
expiration  of  old  ones  1 — No,  the  tenants  as  a rule  do 
not  care  about  leases,  they  would  rather  be  yearly 
tenants.  The  only  time  a man  asks  for  a lease  is  when 
he  wants  to  borrow  money — they  cannot  borrow  money 
except  they  have  leases, 

7496.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  ? 
— I wish  to  mention  that  on  the  estate  of  Clonallen 
the  rents  were  lowered  in  1850,  about  25  per  cent.,  and 
have  never  been  since  raised.  On  another  estate — the 
Hilltown  estate,  the  rents  have  never  been  raised 
within  my  memory.  On  some  of  the  land  the  county 
cess  is  greater  than  the  rent.  Some  of  the  tenants 
hold  their  land  at  a shilling  per  acre.  Three  years 
ago  I had  it  revalued,  but  the  bad  times  came  and  I 
did  not  act  on  the  valuation — the  tenants  and  I agreed 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  new  rents,  but  I have  never 
asked  for  them  as  yet,  on  account  of  the  bad  times. 

7497.  Was  this  mountain  land  which  the  tenants 
had  reclaimed  ? — Yes ; mountain  land,  reclaimed  thirty 
years  ago. 

7498.  And  the  rents  never  changed  since? — Never. 

7499.  What  proportion  do  the  new  rents  bear  to 
the  Poor  Law  valuation? — They  are  about  5 per 
cent,  above  the  valuation.  On  another  property — the 
Podysburn  estate  about  five  miles  from  here — there 
are  six  townlands.  Five  of  those  townlands  have  not 
been  revalued  as  far  back  as  I can  trace,  forty-five 
years  ago.  In  one  townland,  Drumbo,  which  belongs 
to  that  property  a revaluation  was  made  three  year’s 
ago— the  new  rent  of  it  is  £1,191— the  Poor  law 
valuation  £1,163. 

7500.  They  are  much  about  the  same,  the  rent  and 
the  valuation  ? — Yes  ; only  £30  difference ; but  last 
year  having  been  such  an  unfavourable  year  for 
farmers  we  gave  the  tenants  an  abatement  of  10  per 
cent. 

7501.  Upon  the  new  rent? — Yes ; but  the  new  rent 
was  about  5 per  cent,  over  the  old  rent,  so  that  we  in 
fact  gave  them  five  per  cent,  back  out  of  the  old  rent. 
In  the  county  of  Wexford  there  are  four  townlands. 

7502.  Belonging  to  the  Batt  family  ? — Yes.  There, 
the  rents  have  never  been  altered.  Two  or  three  new 
leases  have  been  given,  but  the  tenants  took  them  at  the 
rents  they  were  previously  paying.  They  had  been 
yearly  tenants,  and  they  took  out  leases  at  the  same 
ients,  they  wanted,  I think,  to  borrow  money  on  them. 

may  observe  that  leases  are  more  in  favour  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north. 

7503.  For  what  term  are  the  leases  ? — Thirty-one 
years. 

>504.  Tenant-right  does  not  exist  there? — Well,  it 
>s  in  its  infancy.  We  have  been  trying  to  establish  it. 

<505.  Trying  to  establish  it? — Yes.  We  let  every 
tenant  have  a right  to  sell.  The  difficulty  is  that  we 
cannot  get  men  in  the  south  to  buy  tenant-right.  I 


look  upon  real  good  tenant-right  as  a good  thing  for 
the  landlords,  who  need  never  be  in  the  least  anxious 
about  their  rents  if  tenant-right  is  established.  The 
rent  is  always  safe.  It  also  enables  the  landlords  to 
give  the  tenant  what  is  commonly  called  “sperance  ” — 
time  to  pay — for,  of  course,  if  a man  owes  me  money, 
and  I know  he  has  a valuable  property,  I won’t  be  in 
such  a hurry  to  make  him  pay.  It  gives  the  landlord 
a good  security  for  his  rent,  and  it  encourages  the 
tenant  to  work  more  cheerfully  and  industriously 
upon  his  farm,  for  he  knows  he  will  have  a return 
for  it. 

7506.  And  for  these  reasons  you  have  been 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  system  of  tenant-right 
in  the  south? — Yes.  I have  done  so.  There  have 
been  several  farms  sold  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  in  each  case  the  incoming  tenant  gave  the  out- 
going man  some  consideration  for  the  right  of  occu- 
pation. 

7507.  You  make  no  increase  of  rent  upon  the  sale  ? 
—No. 

7508.  ’Where  is  that  property? — In  the  county 
Wexford,  near  Newtownbarry.  The  poor  law  valua- 
tion of  the  townland  is  £261  12s. ; the  rent,  £307  14s. 
I should  mention  that  the  poor  law  valuation  seems  to 
be  all  wrong,  In  some  cases  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
value ; in  other  cases  far  below  the  value.  The  poor 
rates  appeau  to  be  very  high  in  Wexford,  but  it  is  not 
so  high  when  you  look  at  the  way  the  valuation  has 
been  made. 

7509.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — The  poundage  rate  appears 
high?— Yes. 

7510.  But  the  sum  actually  levied  is  not  so  much? 
— Not  so  much  as  at  the  first  glance  it  would  seem 
to  be. 

7511.  You  don’t  consider  the  rents  upon  the  Wex- 
ford estate  higher  than  in  the  county  of  Down  ? — 
No  ; not  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

7512.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land,  you 
don’t  consider  the  rents  higher  in  Wexford  1— No ; 
not  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I may  mention  that 
the  rents  upon  the  Wexford  property  have  been  un- 
changed for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

7513.  Have  you  had  any  ejectments  there  ? — No. 

7514.  Are  the  rents  as  well  paid  in  the  south  as  in 
the  north  ? — Up  to  tliisyear,  yes.  When  I went  down 
to  collect  the  last  half  yeai-’s  rent,  the  tenants,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  season,  were  unable  to  meet  me, 
but  they  arranged  to  meet  me  and  pay  a year’s  rent 
next  November.  One  or  two  said  that  by  that  time, 
perhaps,  they  would  have  no  rents  to  pay,  but  that 
was  only  a joke.  There  is  as  good  a feeling  on  the 
part  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  south  as  in  the 
north. 

7515.  Are  any  improvements  done  by  the  landlord  ? 
— No  ; except  some  arterial  drainage  during  the  past 
year. 

7516.  Main  drainage? — Yes. 

7517.  All  local  drainage,  fencing,  and  buildings  are 
done  by  the  tenants? — Yes.  About  twenty-five  yearsa^o 
the  landlords  used  to  give  the  tenants  upon  the  Clon- 
allen and  Hilltown  estates  timber  and  slates  when 
they  wished  to  erect  buildings ; and  many  houses 
upon  those  properties  were  roofed  at  the  landlord’s 
expense. 

7518.  Has  that  ceased  of  late  years  ? — Yes.  When 
a tenant  gives  £46  per  acre  for  tenant-right,  it  is 
equivalent  to  paying  £2  6s.  per  acre  for  ever ; and 
when  the  landlord  gets  only  30s.  an  acre,  he  looks 
upon  it  that  the  tenant  actually  has  a greater  property 
in  the  land  than  he  has  himself,  and  that  he  should 
roof  his  own  buildings.  But  whenever  a'  tenant 
wishes  to  slate  a roof  we  lend  him  the  money,  and 
he  pays  it  back  by  instalments. 

7519.  Paying  interest  for  it,  I suppose,  until  re- 
paid ? — No,  we  do  not  charge  him  interest  for  it,  he 
paying  it  back  within  a reasonable  time. 

7520.  What  do  you  call  a reasonable  time? — If  a 
man  borrowed  £10,  and  paid  it  back  at  the  rate  of 
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£2  10s.  a year,  we  would  look  upon  it  as  reasonable. 
In  Hilltown,  on  one  townland,  they  were  unable  to 
pay  any  rent  last  season,  but  they  are  beginning  now 
to  pay.  W e borrowed  £1,800  for  relief  works. 

7521.  For  improvements  on  the  estate! — Yes,  for 
building  mountain  walls,  so  as  to  give  the  people 
employment. 

7522.  Are  they  small  or  large  tenants! — Small. 
In  that  townland  there  are  eighty-seven  holdings,  and 
seventy-four  of  them  are  under  £10  valuation. 

7523.  Do  you  allow  sub  division  1 — No. 

7524.  Then  those  holdings  have  been  that  Size  a 
long  time !— Yes ; if  anything  they  are  larger  now  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  because  each  tenant,  when 
an  adjoining  farm  is  to  be  sold,  generally  manages  to 
buy  it. 

7525.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish 
to  give  evidence! — No,  I do  not  think  there  is. 

7526.  Have  you  heard  of  complaints  by  tenants  upon 
other  estates  in  your  neighbourhood !— -I  have  heard 
complaints  by  tenants  on  small  estates,  which  were 
bought  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  of  late  years,  by 
shopkeepers  and  small  capitalists,  as  an  investment 
for  money,  those  are  the  people  the  tenants  complain  of. 

7527.  Raising  the  rents  1 — Yes;  they  screw  them 
up  fearfully. 

7528.  Interfering  with  the  tenant-right  1 — Yes,  they 
keep  the  tenant-right  down  in  many  cases,  limit  it  to 
£1 0 an  acre.  I believe  there  is  such  a thing  as  tenant- 
right  becoming  too  high,  but  that  is  one  of.  the  things 
that  will  remedy  itself,  like  all  matters  of  trade,  it  will 
remedy  itself  in  a little  time. 

7529.  Do  you  think  any  interference  by  Parliament, 
with  regard  to  fixing  rent,  would  be  justifiable! — 
That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  I know.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of 
large  old  estates.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  some- 
thing could  be  done,  by  which  these  small  land-owners, 
who  raise  rents  unduly,  should  be  checked.  It  seems 
a terrible  thing  that  those  small  land  proprietors,  should 
be  able  to  raise  the  rents  in  the  way  they  have  done. 
But  if  you  have  any  legislation,  it  might  be  a hardship 
to  the  good  landlords,  and  there  is  the  difficulty.  I 
would  go  back  to  the  year  1870,  and  I would  give 
tenants,  where  the  rents  were  increased  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  upon  property  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  an  ai-bitration  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
rent.  On  all  property  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  since  1870,  and  where  the  tenants  complained 
of  an  increase  of  rent,  I woukl  give  them  the  option 
of  going  before  an  independent  tribunal  and  getting 
the  rents  revised,  and  whoever  was  in  the  wrong,  let 
him  pay  the  costs  of  the  investigation. 

7530.  Would  you  apply  that  to  increases  of  rent 
made  before  the  sale.  Supposing  an  estate  were  sold 
in  1872  or- 1873,  you  would  give  the  tenant  a right  to 
object  to  any  increase  which  had  been  made  in  the 
rent! — Yes. 

7531.  Supposing  an  estate  were  put  up  for  sale  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  that  immediately  before 


the  sale,  the  owner  raised  the  rent,  and  sold  it  on  the 
increased  rental,  would  you  allow  the  tenant  to  raise 
an  objection  in  such  a case  as  that,  the  purchaser  having 
bought  the  estate  on  the  faith  of  that  as  an  existing 
rental  1 — Yes ; if  the  tenant  stated  that  it  was  an  ex^ 
orbitant  rent,  I think  it  would  be  right  that  there 
should  be  an  investigation.  My  object  is  to  protect 
the  tenants  on  small  recently  pm-chased  estates  from  be- 
ing rack-rented,  because  I know  they  are  in  some  cases. 
I know  a case  where  the  rent  has  been  increased  to 
£2  5s.  an  acre,  where  the  old  rent  was  only  £1,  and 
£1  2s.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  remedy  those  indi- 
vidual cases,  for  if  you  make  the  law  too  general  you 
would  have  all  the  tenants  in  Ireland  appealing  to  this 
tribunal. 

7532.  You  want  to  make  a law  that  would  not  ap- 
ply to  any  of  the  old  proprietors ! — I would  like  where 
a man  really  had  a hardship  that  he  should  have  a 
remedy. 

7533.  You  would  not  consider  it  a hardship  that 
the  purchaser,  who  had  bought  the  property  on  the 
faith  of  the  rental,  and  on  the  faith  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  guaranteed  him  in  his  purchase 
should  be  interfered  with,  and  his  rents  reduced?— 
I know  that  is  a difficulty ; and  on  consideration  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  well  to  go  back  behind  the 
sale. 

7 5 3 4.  You  would  confi  ne  it  to  rentals  which  have  been 
raised  since  the  sale! — I think  so ; because  if  a man  buys 
an  estate  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  he  has  a Parlia- 
mentary title,  and,  therefore,  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
right  to  go  behind  that.  As  to  the  settlement  of  rents; 
the  best  suggestion  I can  oiler  would  be  this — if  a 
landlord  wishes  to  raise  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  objects, 
I think  the  landlord  should  be  bound  to  give  him  time, 
and  the  tenant  should  say  what,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  a reasonable  rent,  and  the  landlord  should  have 
the  option  of  giving  him  ten  years’  purchase  on  that 
rent  as  his  tenant-right,  and  let  him  go ; on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  tenant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  rent,  and 
wishes  it  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the  landlord  objects 
to  reduce  it,  let  the  landlord  say  what,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  a reasonable  rent,  and  if  the  tenant  objects  to 
pay  it,  let  the  landlord  give  him  ten  years’  purchase 
on  that  rent,  and  let  him  go  away. 

7535.  That  is  something  like  Judge  Longfield’s 
plan! — Yes ; only  I would  make  it  ten  years  instead 
of  seven. 

7536.  Judge  Longfield  proposed  that  a sliding  scale 
should  be  adopted  1 — I think  ten  years  would  be  better 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the  south  there  would  be 
some  difficulty,  because  incoming  tenants  won’t  pay 
for  tenant-right  there.  No  matter  how  anxious  1 have 
been  in  the  south  to  extend  the  Ulster  custom  there  is 
this  difficulty,  that  tenants  do  not  understand  paying 
for  the  tenant-right  of  a farm,  because  the  man  who  is 
leaving  it  did  not  pay  tenant-right  for  it. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  till  the  folio  whig 
morning. 
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TWELFTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  24th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  John  Lennon  examined. 


7537.  Chairman.  — Where  do  you  reside  % — At 
Tullysaran,  near  Benburb. 

> 7538.  Are  you  a tenant  ? — Yes,  a tenant-farmer. 

7539.  Under  whom — who  is  your  landlord? — He 
is  Captain  Lowe,  a native  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

7540.  Tell  what  is  the  case  you  have  to  complain 

0f  i The  greatest  case  of  hardship  that  I have  to  com- 

plain of  is  that  our  rents  are  raised  when  we  make  im- 
provements. It  has  been  raised  in  several  instances, 
and  we  are  at  present  threatened  with  being  raised. 

7541.  When  was  your  rent  raised  ? — My  rent  was 
raised  in  1873. 

7542.  When  had  there  been  a previous  rise  ?— I 
don’t  know. 

7543.  Did  you  buy? — I bought  a little  piece  of 
land  in  1873,  and  my  rent  was  raised  whenever  I 
bought  land. 

7544.  Did  you  buy  this  holding  you  are  speaking 
of?— Yes,  in  1873. 

7545.  What  did  you  give  for  it  1 — I gave  £9  10s. 
an  acre  for  it. 

7546.  Well,  on  the  purchase  was  the  rent  raised  ? 
—Yes,  after  the  purchase. 

7547.  Had  you  notice  at  the  time  you  were  buy- 
ing that  there  would  be  a rise  of  rent? — No,  not 
directly  notice  that  there  would  be  a rise  of  rent, 
but  the  agent  wrote  me  saying  that  all  he  allowed 
was  for  the  improvements  and  the  unexhausted 
manures,  and  if  I offered  more  than  that  it  would  show 
him  the  land  was  too  cheap,  and  he  would  raise  the 
rents,  which  he  did  afterwards. 

7548.  Had  you  agreed  with  the  consent  of  the 
agent  to  purchase  ? — Yes,  he  allowed  me  to  purchase 
and  afterwards  he  told  me  that  if  I gave  more  than 
the  value  of  the  improvements  and  the  unexhausted 
manures,  it  would  show  him  that  the  land  was  let  too 
cheap,  and  he  was  bound  to  rise  the  rent. 

7549.  That  was  that  he  did  not  consider  you 
ought  to  give  anything  for  the  previous  tenant’s  good- 
will ? — Just  so. 

7550.  What  was  the  rent  up  to  that  time? — This 
portion  of  land  I bought  was  about  three  acres,  and 
the  rent  something  about  £2  10s.  The  rent  was  raised 
to  £3  on  me; 

7551.  And  that  rent  you  paid? — Yes,  that  was  the 
rent  I paid  for  that  portion  of  land  I bought  in  1873. 

7552.  We  had  better  keep  to  that  at  present. 
Was  it  raised  again? — No,  it  has  not  been  raised, 
but  the  agent  has  threatened  to  raise  it,  and  I look  on 
these  threats  being  held  out  from  year  to  year  as 
most  injurious  to  tenants  making  any  improvements. 

7553.  The  fear  of  being  raised  on  those  who  im- 
prove?— And  it  is  sure  to  be  raised  more  than  on 
those  who  don’t  improve. 

7554.  But  there  was  no  particular  rule  on  the  es- 
tate as  to  the  period  that  rents  might  be  raised  ? — No, 
the  agent  raised  them  as  the  circumstances  presented 
themselves,  when  he  could  do  it  without  raising 
a storm  among  the  tenantry.  The  agent  just  selects 
particular  cases. 

7555.  With  respect  to  your  holding  is  that  under 
the  same  landlord'? — Yes, it  is;  he  did  not  raise  it, 
although  I am  threatened  now  to  be  raised. 

7556.  But  you  had  been  holding  that  some  time 
before  ?— Yes. 

7557.  Then  the  rise  of  your  rent  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  sale?— Yes. 

7558.  Is  it  not  a very  general  custom  ‘ amongst 
landlords  to  make  a change  in  the  rents  on  a change 
m the  tenancy? — Yes ; it  is  becoming  general  in  our 
neighbourhood  now. 


7559.  Do  you  know  whether  it  had  been  so  on  the 
estate  before  the  Land  Act  ? — No,  it  was  not.  They 
did  not  raise  it  before  the  Land  Act. 

7560.  They  did  not  raise  it  at  any  time?: — No.  On 

this  particular  estate  it  was  not  raised  since  1848  until 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

7561.  Then  you  have  a feeling  of  insecurity  from  the 
idea  that  if  you  improved  your  holding  you  would  have 
the  rent  raised  again  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

7562.  You  think  that  what  was  done  in  that  case 
might  be  done  to  the  whole  of  your  holding  ? — Yes,  it 
would ; at  least  I am  afraid  it  would  be  done. 

7563.  Do  you  feel  no  confidence  that  it  would  only 
be  in  the  event  of  a sale  it  would  be  raised  ? — No.  I 
believe  if  the  times  had  been  prosperous  it  would  have 
been  raised  before.  The  landlord  and  agent  have  each 
threatened  to  raise  it. 

7564.  Baron  Dowse. — Will  you  say  that  that  has 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  value  of  your  interest  in 
the  farm  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

7565.  Does  tenant-right  prevail  on  the  property? — 
It  does,  to  a limited  extent. 

7566.  What  is  the  limit  now? — There  are  a great 
many  circumstances  which  limit  it.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a danger  of  raising  the  rent.  In  one  case  I 
know  of  a purchasing  tenant  of  about  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  and  the  agent  said  he  would  raise  it  2s.  6 d.  an 
acre ; consequently  the  purchasing  tenant  took  back 
£43  of  the  purchase-money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
told  the  outgoing  tenant  that  if  he  liked  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  he  could  take  it. 

7567.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  tenant- 
right  prevails  to  a limited  extent? — Yes. 

7568.  Supposing  that  land  was  let  at  a fair  price 
would  there  be  any  limitation  on  the  tenant-right  ? — In 
some  cases  they  do  interfere  and  say  the  land  should 
not  be  purchased  behind  a certain  price. 

7569.  But  they  don’t  do  that  universally? — No. 

7570.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Captain  Lowe. 

7571.  Near  Moy,  is  it? — Yes,  a mile  and  a half 
from  Benburb,  near  Armagh. 

7572.  Is  it  near  Armagh,  in  the  Armagh  direction  1 
— Yes,  in  the  Armagh  direction  from  Benburb. 

7573.  How  far  are  you  from  Armagh? — About 
four  miles. 

7574.  You  are  near  Black watertown? — Just  about 
the  same  distance  from  Benburb. 

7575.  Is  his  estate  a large  one  there  ?— No,  only  four 
townlands. 

7576.  And  how  many  tenants  has  he? — Only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  on  each  of  these  townlands,  perhaps 

7577.  Do  your  observations,  so  far  as  your  know- 
ledge goes,  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  tenants  as  well 
as  yourself? — Yes,  for  all.  He  threatened  last  year 
to  raise  the  rents,  and  we  had  a meeting  to  ask  him 
to  give  us  a reduction. 

7578.  Where  had  you  the  meeting  ?— In  a school- 
house,  and  we  appointed  a deputation  to  go  and 
wait  upon  the  agent.  They  waited  upon  the  agent, 
and  he  received  them  very  discourteously,  and  they 
then  wrote  to  the  landlord. 

7579.  Did  anything  come  of  the  meeting — did  he 

give  you  an  answer  C— No.  The  agent  is  Mr.  Ker 

Mahon,  of  17,  College-green. 

7580.  Does  he  belong  to  the  firm  of  Guinness  and 
Mahon  1—  I think  they  are  bankers  in  College-green. 

7581.  And  he  has  a bailiff  down  there,  I suppose? 
— Yes. 

7582.  How  often  does  he  go  down  there  himself  ?^- 
Once  in  the  year. 

2 M 2 
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7 582a.  How  long  lias  he  been  agent  ? — He  has  been 
agent  about  three  years. 

7583.  And  who  was  the  agent  before  him  ? — Mr. 
Goodlette,  from  beyond  Moy. 

7584.  I know,  Salem  Lodge? — Yes. 

758s.  Do  you  feel  any  change  since  you  got  the  new 
agent  ? — Yes ; I feel  more  insecurity.  Mr.  Goodlette 
was  a farmer  himself  and  understood  farming  busi- 
ness, and  besides  expenses  have  been  put  on  last  year 
that  we  never  had  before. 

758G.  What  is  your  rent? — About  £1  an  acre. 

7587.  For  how  many  acres? — Twelve  acres. 

7588.  Did  you  buy  it  yourself? — No;  it  has  gone 
down  by  hereditary  descent  from  father  to  son. 

7589.  But  you  bought  three  acres? — Yes. 

7590.  What  did  you  pay? — £9  10s.  an  acre. 

7591.  What  would  be  the  limitation  as  far  as  the 
market  value?— The  way  it  was— there  was  no  com- 
petition for  the  land,  and  I offered  £9  10s.  an  Stcre  and 
got  it,  but  the  agent  raised  the  land. 

7592.  Was  it  in  Goodlette’s  time  you  bought  it? — 
Yes.  Here  is  the  letter.  (Witness  reads  from  docu- 
ment)— 

“ Thu  tenant-right  is  the  value  of  the  tenant's  improve- 
ment and  unexhausted  manures,  the  value  of  which  is  all 
I can  permit  to  be  sold.  If  I find  that  the  price  you 
offer ” 

7593.  Baron  Dowse. — This  appears  dated  15th 
March,  1873,  and  is  from  Mr.  Goodlette.  (His  Lord- 
ship  reads) — 

“This  is  to  inform  you  that  I will  not  permit  you,  or 
any  other  person,  to  buy  any  part  of  Miss  Porter’s  estate 
from  any  tenant,  without  first  obtaining  my  consent  as  her 
agent.  I will  go  to  look  at  the  place  and  see  whether  the 
part  of  it  is  one  that  I can  permit  you  to  purchase  the 
tenant-right  of.  The  tenant-right  is  the  value  of  the 
unexhausted  manures,  the  value  of  which  is  all  that  I can 
permit  to  be  sold.  If  I find  that  the  price  you  offer  is 
more  than  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  manures,  it  will 
show  me  the  rent  is  too  low  and  I will  raise  it.  ” 

— Witness — Yes. 

7594.  Chairman. — I thought  you  said  it  was 
Captain  Lowe’s  ? — Miss  Porter  was  the  landlady  then. 
Another  document  which  was  put  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  is  this.  We 
had  heard  that  they  compelled  the  tenants  to  sign 
what  they  believed  was  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
Land  Act,  of  which  the  principal  thing  was  reserving 
to  the  landlord  the  right  of  taking  timber,  and  gravel, 
and  stones,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  entering 
the  tenant’s  lands  at  any  time  they  like  without  giving 
compensation ; at  the  same  time  to  pay  the  rent  half- 
yearly,  and  if  the  tenant  would  not  pay  within  twenty- 
one  days  of  the  time  mentioned  he  would  be  subject  to 
be  put  out  -without  compensation. 

7595.  That  was  introduced  after  the  Land  Act? — 
Yes. 

7596.  Were  they  compelled  to  sign  it? — Yes. 

7597.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  sign  it  ? — I got  rid 
of  it  by  putting  the  agent  off  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Goodlette  insisted  on  my  signing  it,  and  I was 
putting  it  off. 

7598.  How  did  you  put  him  off? — Putting  him  off, 
that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  sign  it  afterwards. 

7599.  And  you  never  signed  it? — No. 

7600.  Did  other  men  sign  it? — Yes,  a great  many. 

7601.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  actual 
value  of  tenant-right  on  that  estate  ? — It  went  as  high 
as  £15  an  acre.  £12  is  looked  upon  as  a fair  value. 

7601a.  How  long  ago  is  that? — £12  has  been  given 
for  the  land  since  1870.  It  was  given  in  1875  for  the 
land. 

7602.  You  say  that  the  rent  on  that  estate  has  not 
been  changed  since  1848? — No;  except  in  special 
cases.  Whenever  the  land  changed  hands  the  agent 
kept  raising  the  rent. 

7603.  Chairman. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
there  was  no  change  previous  to  1870? — No;  not 
before  1870.  When  it  was  sold  before  1870  the 
incoming  tenant  got  it  at  the  same  rate 
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7604.  There  was  no  rule-  on  the  estate  as  to  am- 
specified  time  for  changing  the  rent? — Since  1870 
whenever  the  tenant-right  has  been  sold,  the  rent  lias 
been  raised  in  some  cases  7s.  Gd.  an  acre. 

7605.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  how  many  cases  has 
the  rent  been  raised  1— In  all  cases  where  the  land  was 
sold. 

7606.  We  do  not  know  in  how  many  cases  the  land 
was  sold? — In  about  ten  instances. 

7607.  There  are  only  fourteen  tenants? About 

fourteen  in  each  townland,  and  some  of  them  have  sold 
lately  pieces. 

7608.  Parts  of  the  townland? — The  piece  that  I 
bought  was  part  of  Mr.  Hanson’s  land. 

7609.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  total  amount  of 

rent  increased  on  these  townlands  since  1848  ’ There 

was  no  rise  in  the  rent  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act. 

7610.  Well,  since  then — that  makes  it  all  the  easier 
to  answer — what  was  the  gross  increase  of  rent?— I 
cannot  say;  but  in  one  case  I know  of,  it  has  been 
raised  7s.  Gd. 

7611.  On  how  many  acres? — I think  about  seven 
acres. 

7612.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  about  7s.  Gd.  an  acre? 
— Yes. 

7613.  What  is  your  rent  in  proportion  to  the  valua- 
tion ? — The  value  of  the  house  and  land  is  £13  5s.,  and 
the  rent  is  £12.  I don’t  know  the  value  of  the  house, 
I should  think  it  is  more  than  £1  5s.  The  £2  os'. 
rent  is  higher  than  the  value — higher  than  1 can  pay 
on  account  of  low  prices. 

7614.  Is  the  rent  higher  on  that  estate  than  on  other 
neighbouring  estates  ? — Yes ; it  is  something  higher 
than  Lord  Charlemont’s  estate  bordering  it. 

7615.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  they  send  a valuator  when 
they  raise  the  rent  ? — The  landlord  and  agent  say  what 
increase  they  will  put  on,  and  send  no  valuator. 

7616.  Does  the  agent  go  there? — Yes;  generally 
whenever  the  rent  is  changed. 

7617.  From  Dublin? — He  comes  to  Armagh  to  re 
ceive  the  rents,  and  he  just  puts  on  a round  sum. 

7618.  What  he  thinks  fit  ? — Yes. 

7619.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  he  go  out  and  see  the 
land  himself  ?— Yes ; he  goes  out  to  see  the  land 
himself. 

7620.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much,  adding  together  the 
7s.  Gd.  and  the  old  rent,  would  it  make  the  rent  per 
acre  ? — I believe  it  would  make  35 s. 

7621.  Is  that  a high  rent  there  ? — Yes,  very  high. 

7622.  Baron  Dowse. — Per  English  acre? — Yes. 
These  townlands  where  he  put  on  a great  increase  are 
outside  Armagh.  Navan  is  the  name  of  the  townland. 

7623.  Where  does  Captain  Lowe  live  himself?— At 
Limerick. 

7624.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  there  anything 
peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  situation  of  this  land  on 
which  7s.  Gd.  per  acre  was  placed? — No;  I do  not 
know  of  anything  peculiar  about  it;  the  land  being, 
nearer  Armagh  than  the  other  three  townlands,  but  it 
was  nothing  better. 

7625.  But  the  situation  was  better  than  the  others? 
— The  situation  is  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Armagh, 
and  that  would  be  more  convenient  for  drawing 
manures  and  the  conveyance  of  farm  produce,  but 
that  is  all. 

7626.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  back  gale  or  have 
you  to  pay  to  the  day  ? — No,  sir ; we  have  to  pay  to 
the  day. 

7627.  And  how  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  the 
rent  paid? — The  rent  is  due  in  November,  and  last 
year  we  got  notice  on  3rd  December  to  pay  on  the  6th 
or  7th. 

7628.  So  they  kept  you  strictly  to  the  day? — So 
strictly  that  when  the  tenants  were  not  prepared  last 
year,  the  season  being  so  very  bad,  the  day  before  he 
(the  agent)  left  Armagh  he  returned  eveiy  man’s  name 
to  the  solicitor,  and  1 0s.  expenses  were  put  on. 

7629.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  December? — Yes. 

7 630.  For  the  November  rent  ?— For  the  November 
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fent.  The  tenants  refused  to  pay,  and  the  1 Os.  is  lying 
over. 

7631.  Who  is  the  solicitor? — Mr.  Hardy. 

7632.  Was  the  expense  for  a notice  of  ejectment  ? — 
Yes,  and  some  -were  served  with  ejectments. 

7633.  And  the  expenses  are  10s.  ? — Yes.  Another 
tiling  I could  show  you  is  a petition  we  drew  up  asking 
him  to  give  us  time  to  pay.  He  treated  it  merely  as 
a sham.  This  is  the  petition. 

Witness  reads  petition,  as  follows : — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  Captain 
Lowe,  held  on  the  8th  December,  1879,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved : — 

“1.  That  the  time  from  we  got  notice  (4  th  and  5 th 
December)  to  the  day  of  paying  the  rent  is  too  short  to  allow 
of  us  making  money  of  our  crops  and  cattle,  and  we  there- 
fore, most  respectfully,  ask  you  to  give  us  till  February,  as 
was  always  the  case  heretofore  on  this  estate. 

“ 2.  That  we  most  respectfully  ask  a reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  on  this  year’s  rent. 

“ 3.  That  without  this  reduction  wc  fear  that  many  of  us 
will  be  unable  to  pay  this  year’s  rent,  owing  to  the  severe 
agricultural  depression. 

“4.  That  we  feel  very  much  disappointed  that  Captain 
Lowe  did  not  reply  to  the  petition  which  we  forwarded  to 
him  in  October.” 

Witness  continues. — They  waited  on  him  and  urged 
this,  and  that  was  the  treatment  they  received. 


7634.  Chairman-. — Did  you  wait  on  the  agent  or  on 
Captain  Lowe  himself? — Gn  the  agent. 

7635.  Was  the  rent  paid  or  did  you  get  an  exten- 
sion 6f  time  ? — The  rent  was  not  paid  at  that  time. 

7636.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  paid  it  since? — We  had  it 
paid  before  the  January  sessions.  We  were  served 
with  notices  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  attorney,  and 
threatened  to  be  put  out  if  we  did  not  pay. 

7637.  Baron  Dowse. — For  not  paying  the  Novem- 
ber rent  ? — Yes. 

7 638.  Chairman. — When  was  it  Captain  Lowe  pur- 
chased the  property  ? — He  did  not  purchase  it.  He  got 
it  by  heirship  in  ’76.  Another  thing  I would  wish  to 
say  is,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  a custom  on  our  estate 
and  other  estates  to  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  fran- 
chise. Whenever  they  come  by  heirship  into  the  place 
the  agent  will  not  put  their  names  into  the  receipt, 
and  then  these  men  cannot  get  their  votes  returned. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a great  grievance  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

7639.  Mr.  Shaw. — Their  names  are  not  put  into 
the  rate  book  ? — Them  names  are  not  put  in  the  receipts, 
consequently  whenever  they  go  to  ask  the  clerk  of  the 
union  he  says  he  knows  nothing  about  them. 

7640.  The  old  names  are  kept  on  ? — Yes. 

7641.  Then  the  old  people  are  on  the  register? — 
Yes ; but  they  are  dead  and  the  votes  are  lost. 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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7642.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live  7 — Beside 
Benburb,  county  Tyrone. 

7643.  Under  the  same  landlord? — Mr.  Bruce  is  at 
present  landlord.  It  used  to  be  Lord  Powerscourt. 

7644.  What  case  is  it  you  wish  to  bring  before  us? 
—I  have  no  particular  case.  I had  a case  certainly  of 
my  own,  but  that  is  finally  settled  between  the  land- 
lord and  me.  We  had  a long  battle  over  it,  and  I have 
nothing  to  grieve  over  now  for  myself. 

7645.  Mr.  Shaw. — Could  you  not  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened about  the  battle  ? — I could  tell  a part  of  it,  but 
my  memory  is  greatly  gone.  There  is  Mr.  Kane  who 
■'rill  be  coming  in,  he  is  the  man  that  can  give  you  every 
particular. 


7646.  Then  it  is  better  for  you  not  to  begin  it  ? — No. 
It  is  better  I should  not  begin  it.  He  can  give  you 
every  particular. 

7 647.  Chairman. — It  was  formerly  Lord'  Powers- 
court’s  property  ? — Yes. 

7648.  And  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Brace  ? — Yes. 

7649.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? — I can  give  some 
other  little  reminders  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  other 
estates  some  grievances  I could  have  laid  before  you, 
before  he  had  come  in,  but  it  is  better  for  me  not  to 
enter  into  it  at  all. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 
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Messrs.  William  John  Hamilton;  Patrick  Connolly;  John  Cranston;  Thomas  Carroll;  and  Bernard 
Campbell,  presented  themselves  for  examination. 


Mr.  Bernard  Campbell  examined. 


7650.  Chairman — You  live  at  lower  Corr? — Yes, 

7651.  What  part  of  the  country  is  that  in  ? — County 
Tyrone,  sir. 

7652.  Near  what  town  ? — Dungannon. 

7653.  Nowyou  wish  to  bring  before  us  your  own  case 
and  that  of  twenty-one  other  tenants  altogether  ? — Yes. 

7654.  On  what  property  ? — Colonel  Deane  Mann’s. 

7655.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  case  is? — I will. 

^7656.  State  it  1— It  is  an  increase  of  rent  at  the  fall 

°* our  leases,  double  what  we  were  paying  previously  to 
the  fall  of  our  leases.  The  last  surviving  life  in  our  leases, 
died  on  the  17th  November,  1874,  after  which  we 
were  served  with  notices  of  ejectment,  and  the  form 
of  law  gone  through,  and  I was  dispossessed.  I was 
put  m again  by  signing  a paper,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  was  that  our  rent  was  double  what  we  were  pay- 
mg  previously. 

7657.  After  you  signed  the  paper  ? — After  we  signed 
the  paper. 

<658.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  get  no  notice  of  the 
amountbefore  you  signed  the  paper  ? — I was  not  present 
at  ~e  There  was  no  notice. 

659.  Chairman. — How  long  had  the  lease  been 
ru?“ng  • — A sixty  years’  lease. 

7660  And  when  did  it  fell  out?  — On  17th 
■November,  1874. 

7662.  Had  you  and  the  others  made  any  improve- 
ments on  the  holdings  in  the  meantime  1— Yes  ; we  did. 


7663.  At  you  own  cost  entirely  ? — At  our  own  cost 
entirely. 

7664.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  addition  to  the 
rent,  your  improvements  were  not  taken  into  account  ? 
— I consider,  sir,  that  the  rent  was  increased  notwith- 
standing our  improvements — that  our  improvements 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  rent. 

7665.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  pay  rent  on  your 

own  improvements  ? — I beg  your  pardon 

7666.  You  improved  the  land  you  say? — We  did. 

7667.  And  the  rent  was  increased  ? — At  the  expir- 
ation of  the  lease. 

7668.  Did  you  get  credit  for  your  improvements, 
or  had  you  to  pay  rent  on  your  own  improvements  ? — 
The  increase  of  rent  was  the  only  notice  we  got.  The 
lease  fell  in,  and  the  next  rent  we  paid  was  double  what 
we  paid  formerly,  as  will  appear  from  the  receipts. 

7669.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  land  worth  the  double 
rent  without  the  improvements  ? — No,  sir,  nor  with 
the  improvements. 

7670.  The  Chairman. — Had  therebeen  anycovenant 
in  the  lease  to  effect  any  of  these  improvements  ? — 
Nothing,  sir,  that  I am  aware  of. 

7671.  When  this  additional  rent  was  put  on  you, 
did  you  take  any  steps  to  represent  the  hardship  ? — 
We  did,  sir ; we  resisted  till  we  were  notified  that  we 
were  defeated  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  were  obliged 
to  pay  or  leave — obliged  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent  or 
surrender  our  holdings. 


Mr.  Bernard 
Campbell. 
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Sept.  2i,  1S80.  7672.  First  of  all,  you  did  not  wish  to  leave  your 

Mr  Bernard  holdings  under  any  circumstances  7 — No,  sir,  we  were 
Campbell.  most  anxious  to  retain  our  holdings,  though  we  knew 
the  rent  was  exorbitant. 

7673.  And,  if  you  did  leave  your  holdings,  it  would 
have  diminished  the  price  for  which  you  would  have 
sold  your  tenant-right  ? — We  bad  no  alternative.  If 
we  left  at  the  time  after  ejectments  we  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  sale. 

7674.  Mr.  Shaw. — Being  at  the  end  of  the  lease  7 
— At  the  end  of  the  lease. 

7675.  And  would  you  get  nothing  for  your  tenant- 
right  of  the  increased  rent  7 — At  the  present  time  we 
have  liberty  of  sale,  and  there  have  been  some  small 
holdings  offered  and  transferred.  Since  the  new  agree- 
ment, three  or  four  tenants  have  been  obliged,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  rent,  to  leave  their  holdings ; and, 
at  the  present  time,  some  of  these  holdings  are  waste 
and  unoccupied. 

7676.  Chairman. — The  rent  was  so  high,  it  was 

impossible  to  find  a purchaser  7 — Impossible.  These 

are  the  rent-receipts,  showing  the  valuations,  which 
was  the  former  or  old  rent,  and  the  rent  which  is 
charged  now  is  exactly  double— as  near  as  possible — 
(witness  exhibits  receipts). 

• 7677.  Will  you  just  read  them  out? — Witness 
reads) : — 

“ Pat  Conolly,  of  Lower  Corr.  Received  from  Patrick 
Conolly,  of  Lower  Corr,  the  sum  of  £38,  being  one  year’s 
rent  due  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Deane  Mann,  for  liis  holding 
in  Lower  Corr,  due  and  ending  1st  November,  1878. 
Allowed  poor-rate,  amount  16s.  10 d.  \ received  16th  De- 
cember, 1878. — (Signed), 

“ Drake  Mann.” 

Witness  continues  : — The  valuation,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  rate-book  in  Dungannon,  is  as 
follows  : — Mr.  Patrick  Conolly,  Dungannon,  E Divi- 
sion, Lower  Con-,  valuation  of  the  different  holdings, 
including  Lower  Corr,  £19”  (even).  £19  is  the 
valuation  in  the  rate-book  of  Dungannon,  and  the 
actual  rent  charged  last  year  and  for  the  last  six  years 
is  £38,  which,  your  honours  will  see,  is  exactly 
double. 

7678.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  old  rent  7 — It  was 
as  near  to  the  valuation  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  it — 
£1  an  acre — and  the  greatest  grievance  we  have  to 
bring  before  your  honour  is  that  forty  acres  of  this 
land  is  subject  yearly  to  the  flood.  It  is  known  as 
spent  bog,  and,  during  the  time  the  land  is  dry,  other 
tenants  have  the  right  established  by  law  to  come  into 
the  ground  and  use  it  as  fuel — a right  that  is  denied 
ourselves  according  to  the  covenant  in  the  new  agree- 
ment. 

7679.  W asityour  right  beforethe  new  agreement  7 — 
Yes,  sir,  we  had  the  right  to  make  fuel  in  the  bog.  By  the 
new  agreement  we  engage  not  to  do  so  ; and  the  other 
tenants,  who  are  paying  nothing  at  all,  and  are  not 
tenants  of  Colonel  Deane  Mann,  have  the  right  to  come 
in  and  use  the  ground  for  fuel  that  we  are  paying  such 
an  exorbitant  rent  for,  and  the  rent  is  so  extravagantly 
high  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  live  on  it. 

7 680.  Does  he  sell  the  bog  to  any  other  people  or 
let  it  7 — No,  sir.  The  land  was  held  in  connexion 
with  brothers,  as  it  were.  They  divided  the  land 
between  them — Upper  and  Lower  Corr.  I may  say 
this  division  was  made  before  Deane  Mann’s  day. 
Upper  Corr  we  have  nothing  to  say  to,  and  the 
tenants  there  have  the  right,  which  they  exercise,  of 
taking  away  our  fuel. 

7881.  But  he  has  no  right,  you  think,  to  exclude 
you  7 — No  right,  as  far  as  we  know.  We  brought  an 
action  against  the  other  tenants  to  dispossess  them 
from  taking  away  the  bog.  We  represented  to  him 
that  we  were  grievously  oppressed,  paying  for  bogs 
these  men  occupied. 

7 681a.  Did  they  succeed? — They  succeeded  by  thelaw. 

7682.  Chairman. — And  was  no  alteration  then 
made  in  the  rent  7 — No,  sir. 

7683.  Baron  Dowse. — Had  you  more  than  a right 
of  turbary  in  this  bog? — We  have  not  even  that. 


7684.  Does  he  profess  to  give  you  more  than  a 
right  of  turbary  7 — Whatever  his  professions  are  he 
charges  £2  an  acre  for  some  of  it. 

7 685.  Does  he  let  it  out  by  the  acre  7— After  the 
expiration  of  the.lease  the  holding  was. lumped,  so  we 
don’t  know  the  acreage— and  allotted , to  us  in  portions. 

7686.  Your  case  is  that  after  letting  the  place  to 
you,  and  you  paying  rent,  other  people  have  used  the 
right  of  turbary — you  paying  the  same  . rent  as  before  ! 
— Yes ; that  is  one  of  our  grievances,  and  the  other 
grievance  is  the  exorbitant  rent  on  twenty-one  tenants 
■including  Derryboy.  I will  read  Thomas  Cardwell’s 
receipt.  He  resides  in  Derryboy  under  the  same 
landlord. 

Witness  reads : — 

“ Received  the  sum  of  £35  I Os.  sterling,  being  'one 
year’s  rent  due  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Deane  Mann,  out  of 
his  holding  in  Derryboy,  due  and  ending  1st  November, 
1879.  Received  this  20th  December,  1879. — (Signed), 
“Lease  Mans." 

Witness  continues : — And  as  to  his  valuation,  as 
will  appear,  from  the  rate  book  in  Dungannon,  his  net 
annual  value  is  £19  10s.  5d„  including  his  house, 
your  honour. 

7687.  Chairman. — Who  is  the  agent?  — Colonel 
Deane  Mann  collects  himself. 

7688.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  this  land  of  yours  high 
land  or  low  land?  — It  is  rather  low  land,  your 
honour. 

7689.  He  has  some  mountain  land,  has  he  not?— 
He  doesn’t  live  where  we  were.  Where  he  fives  is 
higher  up. 

7690.  He  lives  about  the  Nine-mile-house  7— About 
the  Nine-mile-house. 

7691.  How  far, do  you  live  from  him  7— Sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  from  him. 

7692.  What  is  the  nearest  town?— Coal  Island 
is  the  nearest  small  town. 

7693.  That  is  a different' part  of  the.  country  froni 
where  he  lives  % — It  is. 

7694.  Chairman. — Do  you  often  see  him  except  at 
rent  times?— Never,  only  then — and  then  we  are 
obliged  to  go  to  him.  He  sends  ns  notice  to  go  in  on 
a certain  day  or  abide  the  consequences. 

7695.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  collects  the  November  rents 
in  December? — Yes.  Some  of  us  were  not  able 
to  pay  this  exorbitant  rent,  and  those  men  who  have 
paid  are  here  to  assure  you  that  if  they  paid  the  rent 
it  was  not  out  of  the  land,  but  out  of  a little  money 
they  had  laid  by  during  the  good  times. 

7696.  Chairman. — You  said  you  had  to  sign  an 
agreement  at  the  termination  of  the  lease? — Yes,  your 
honour. 

7697.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  it?— I have  not.  He 
kept  the  copy  himself. 

7 69S.  Was  it  one  agreement  signed  by  you  all?— Yes. 

7699.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  there  tenant-right  on  the 
property  always  7— It  did,  exist,-  but  this  destroys  it  so 
much  that  there  has  been  land  offered  three  or  four 
times  for  sale  and  it  is  still  lying  waste — no  crop  on 
it,  and  no  one  to  offer  for  it. 

7700.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Has  there  been  any 
holding  sold  since  the  increase  of  rent? — There  has. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  people  to  live,  there. 

7701.  And  how  much  was  got  for  it  7—1  cannot  tell 

5 7702.  Chairman.— Had  you  all  supposed  there  was 
no  tenant-right  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease?— v e 
did  your  honour.  We  were  notified  of  the  fact  by  tn 
solicitor  that  at  the  expiration  of  our  lease,  we  were 
utterly  in  the  power  of  the  landlord. 

7703.  Baron  Dowse.  —Who  is  the  solicitor?— 
Gallaher  is  liis  name,.  It  may  seem  .strange  yhu' 
honour  that  I don’t  answer  these  questions  propel,  y. , 
it  is  because-I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time.  lb.  > . 

7704.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  on.  .these  lands,  0? 
Corr  any  other  means  of  living,  except  by  agucu 
ture  7— A few  only— myself— I am  one  exception. 
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deal  in  little  things — selling  grocery  goods,  and  only 
for  that,  I can  swear  solemnly  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  support  a family. 

7705.  There  has  been  some  coal  raised  at  Coal- 
island,  do  any  of  the  tenants  of  Colonel  Deane  Mann, 
do  anything  in  raising  coal  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7706.  Do  they  do  anything  in  weaving  1— None, 
with  one  exception. 

7707.  Do  they  do  anything  in  making  bricks  or 
tiles  from  the  Stourbridge  clay  7 — Coalisland  is  so  far 
from  us,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  carry  on  the 
trade. 

7708.  Then  the  tenants  live  by  agriculture  7 — Prac- 
tically they  do — they  live  by  working  the  soil. 

7709.  At  the  time  this  increase  of  rent  was 
demanded,  did  you  refuse  to  pay  it? — ¥e  did  so,  your 
honour.  We  held  out  as  long  as  we  could. 

7710.  If  he  proceeded  to  eject  you,  you  could  serve 
notice  for  compensation  7 — These  are  matters  we  were 
ignorant  of. 

7711.  Could  you  not  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  lease  7 
—The  question  was  not  submitted  to  us  by  our 
solicitor. 

7712.  Who  was  your  solicitor? — His  name  was 
Gallaher. 

7713.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  were  afraid  of  being  thrown 
out  I suppose,  and  would  not  take  the  risk? — We 
regretted  to  leave  our  holdings  though  we  knew  they 
were  extravagantly  dear. 

7714.  You  did  not  go  to  law  at  all? — We  went  into 
the  court  and  were  dispossessed  as  it  were,  for  the  fact 
was  conveyed  to  us  that  our  claim  was  null.  The 
effect  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  deprived  us  of  any 
right  in  the  land  after  the  expiration  of  the  leases. 

7715.  Chairman. — When  the  notices  to  quit  were 
out? — The  notices  were  ejectments. 


7716.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  this  land  was  valued  by  a Sept.  24,  isso. 
public  valuator  it  would  not  be  valued  at  your  rent  at  Bernar(J 
all  I suppose.  There  is  some  of  it  utterly  worthless  ? Campbell 
— That  is  the  part  subject  to  the  floods.  When  we 

do  run  the  risk  of  putting  a crop  in  it  wo  lose  it. 

Last  year  it  was  nearly  the  cause  of  a poor  man  going 
into  bankruptcy.  He  risked  a little  potatoes  and 
flax  in  the  ground,  and  the  flood  came  and  he  lost  all. 

Each  of  us  have  a little  portion  of  it,  my  mother’s 
holding  is  five  and  a half  acres  (query),  and  two  and 
a half  acres  of  it  is  spent  bog. 

7717.  And  you  are  paying  a lump  sum  for  the 
whole? — £7  12s.;  valuation,  £3  5s. 

7718.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  the  largest  holding 
on  Colonel  Deane  Mann’s  property  ? — The  largest  is 
William-  Clements — thirty-two  acres. 

7719.  And  what  is  the  smallest? — M‘Kee  has  one 
acre. 

7720.  Baron  Dowse. — What  does  he  do  with  it? 

Mr.  William  John  Jlamilton. — He  isan  old  man,  and 

he  sets  potatoes  and  works  for  other  men. 

7721.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  generality  of  the  hold- 
ings—what  is  the  average  of  them  ? — You  have  them 
from  thirty-two  acres  down  to  one  acre,  and  we  will 
say  the  average  of  them  would  be  about  seven  acres, 
roughly  estimating  them. 

7722.  Mr.  Shaw, — English  acres  ?— Statute  acres. 

7723.  All  the  buildings  were  made  by  yourselves — 
houses  and  everything  ? — They  were  all  made  by  our- 
selves. 

7724.  All  the  improvements? — All  the  improve- 
ments. 

7725.  Chairman.  — Ai;e  the  houses  slated  or 
thatched  7— All  thatched. 

7726.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  he  ever  spend  any 
money  on  the  property  7 — Never  to  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  William  John 

Witness. — At  the  time  we  got  the  ejectments  he 
seat  for  us,  and  said  he  did  not  want  to  put  us  out, 
as  we  were  good  tenants,  and  that  he  would  leave  the 
rent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mann  if  we  were  agreeable.  So 
we  all  consented  and  said  we  were  agreeable.  So 
then  the  “marches”  were  prepared,  and  everything 
was  arranged  when  Mr.  Thomas  Mann  died.  Then 
he  decreed  us  at  the  sessions. 

7727.  Baron  Dowse. — Then  he  fixed  the  rent? — 
He  fixed  it  himself,  and  he  said  he  wanted  nothing 
but  a fair  l'ent.  He  brought  John  Wilson  on  it,  and 
then  he  would  not  take  J ohn’s  valuation. 

7728.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  he  a farmer? — Yes.  He 
was  a farmer  and  a surveyor,  and  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  Chairman  he  would  not  take  it. 

7729.  He  sent  him  himself,  and  afterwards  would 
not  take  his  valuation? — Yes. 

7730.  Baron  Dowse. — And  fixed  it  himself? — Yes. 

7731.  And  it  is  now  too  high  ? — Yes. 

7732.  Can  you  reasonably  live  on  it  at  the  price  ? — 
We  can  not.  If  I had  not  money  by  me  when  I 
went  there  I could  not  live  on  it. 

7733.  Where  do  you  come  from? — About  seven 
niiles  below. 

7734.  You  had  money  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

7735.  Why  did  you  go  there? — Because  I did  not 
think  it  would  be  so ' bad.  It  was  under  the  old 
lease. 

773G.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  what  any 
of  these  holdings  fetched  that  were  sold.  Mi-. 
Campbell  said  that  one  or  two  were  sold.  Do  you 
know  what  they  fetched  7— Nearly  £7  an  acre,  I 
think,  some  of  them  went  for. 

7737.  Baron  Dowse. — At  the  high  rent? — Yes, 
but  the  times  were  good  then. 

7738.  When  was  that? — About  four  years  ago. 

7(39.  Was  the  rent  too  high  then? — It  was. 


Hamilton  examined. 

7740.  Who  was  the  man  that  paid  £7  an  acre  for 

it  ? — He  was  a man  that  I believe  would  not  get  land 
under  his  own  landlord,  so  he  just  bid  on  till  he 
got  it.  v 

7741.  Is  he  living  there  now? — No. 

7742.  Where  is  he  now? — He  is  living  on  another 
farm,  and  has  this  under  grass. 

7743.  So  that  he  has  two  of  ids  own? — Yes. 

7744.  And  could  he  live  on  it  if  he  had  only  this 
farm  to  live  on  ? — He  could  not. 

7745.  Chairman. — Has  he  got  it  now  under  grass 
or  tillage  7 — -Part  of  each. 

7746.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  near  where  he 
lives  ? — It  is  convenient. 

7747.  He  lives  on  a different  estate  7 — He  does. 

7748.  How  many  acres  have  you? — 8a.  1r.  23p. 

7749.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — ,£15  4s. 

7750.  That  is  too  much  you  say  ? — Too  much. 

7751.  Can  you  sell  the  tenant-right  of  that  at  this 
present  time  do  you  think  ? — I don’t  know. 

7753.  I mean  would  anybody  buy  it  from  you  at 
the  present  rent  7 — There  is  some  land  beside  it  that 
has  been  put  up  three  times  for  sale,  and  nobody  has 
bid  for  it. 

7754.  Is  the  farm  empty  then  ? — It  is.  It  belongs 
to  the  Portadown  Bank  for  money  advanced  on  it. 
That  was  got  before. 

7755.  They  had  a mortgage  on  it  for  the  debt? — 
Yes. 

7756.  They  own  it  now,  and  are  making  nothing  of 
it? — -Not  a halfpenny. 

7757.  Are  they  paying  rent  for  it  also  in  addi- 
tion ? — There  are  two  years’  rent  they  have  paid. 

Mr.  John  Cranston. — Iwouldliketo  saythereisapro- 
perty  adjoining  this,  not  forty  yards  from  where  I live, 
and  we  are  just  paying  as  much  more  rent  for  one  por- 
tion of  meadow  land.  W e pay  £3  an  acre  for  meadow, 


Mr.  "William 
J.  Hamilton. 
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Sept.  24, 1880.  while  the  other  is  only  £1  10s.  It  is  Mr.  Stewart’s 
Mr.  William  P”>pe*F- 

J.  Hamilton.  Mr.  William  John  Hamilton. — Last  year  only  for  this 
boy,  and  the  neighbouring  boys,  I would  have  lost  all 


my  hay  by  the  flood.  They  got  out  of  their  beds  to 
help  me. 

(The  witness,  Mr.  William  John  Hamilton,  and  the 
other  farmers  present  during  the  examination,  then 
withdrew). 


Mr.  Bernard 


Mr.  Bernard  Henry,  of  Tyanee,  Lislea,  Ballymena,  examined. 


7758.  Chairman. — I believe  there  is  some  com- 
plaint you  wish  to  make  to  us  as  to  high  rents  placed 
on  peat  moss  ? — Yes. 

7759.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer  ? 
— I am  a tenant-farmer. 

77 GO.  At  Tyanee  ? — At  Tyanee. 

7761.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm?— About  forty 
statute  acres. 

7762.  Under  what  landlord? — The  present  landlord 
is  Captain  M'Neill,  of  Cushandun.  There  is  some 
talk  of  its  being  changed  lately  (but  I am  not  advised 
of  it),  to  his  brother. 

7763.  Make  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  res- 
pecting these  rents?— Well,  I expected  to  have  to 
answer  questions.  I am  not  well  prepared  to  make  a 
statement. 

7764.  Suppose  the  question  was  asked  you,  what 
complaint  have  you  ? — I have  to  complain,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  on  my  own  estate  we  have  to  pay  much 
too  high  a rent,  not  only  for  the  land,  but  for  the  peat 

7765.  What  would  you  say  that  the  rent  is — is  it 
charged  separately  as  rent  for  the  land,  and  rent  for 
the  peat  moss? — Yes. 

7766.  Give  the  rent  of  the  land? — The  rent  of  the 
land  is  £38  10s.  2d.,  there  is  10s.  of  that  that  would  not 
be  in  the  rent,  but  for  the  Bann  drainage,  an  item 
which,  I believe,  the  landlord  should  pay  himself  and 
not  the  tenant. 

7767.  That  was  charged  on  the  district? — Yes; 
some  landlords  pay  it  generously  enough,  and  others 
mulct  the  tenant. 

7768.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  have  you? — 
Under  forty.  A good  deal  of  this  is  under  peat 
mosses;  part  of  it  is  what  we  call  overcut,  where 
the  turf  has  been  cut  over  and  reclaimed,  and  I am 
paying  a pretty  smart  rent  for  that. 

7769.  Reclaimed  by  yourself,  I suppose? — Yes. 

7770.  Chairman. — What  is  the  rent  for  the  mosses? 
— The  rent  I am  paying  for  the  mosses,  as  it  is  infe- 
rior quality,  is  30s.  per  annum  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  house.  I will  explain  a little  further.  I ob- 
tained a portion  of  this  land  over  fourteen  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a piece  of  moss  which  the 
occupying  tenant  had  held  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  farm.  All  they  demanded  for  that  moss  was  8s., 
and  he  never  paid,  and  it  has  been  increased  since  to 
30s.,  which  I must  pay  or  fight  my  landlord  about  it. 

7771.  Chairman. — You  did  not  feel  inclined  to  do 
that  ? — No  ; I did  not  feel  inclined  to  do  that. 

7772.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  there  tenant-right  on 
your  estate? — Tenant-right  exists,  but  I am  sorry 
to  say  the  character  of  our  landlord  makes  it  of  little 
value. 

7773.  Chairman. — That  is,  he  is  inclined  to  make 
changes  ? — That  he  is  an  exacting  landlord. 

7774.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  a lease  ? — No. 

7775.  Chairman. — In  what  respect  is  he  an  exacting 
landlord? — In  the  first  place,  the  part  I purchased 
and  the  part  I hold  is  valued  by  Griffith  at  £26  a 
year,  and  I am  paying  up  to  £38  for  it,  just  about 
fifty  per  cent,  above  the  Government  valuation. 

7776.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  purchase  it? — No,  sir. 

7777.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  purchased  part,  I 
think  you  said  ? — I purchased  part. 

7778.  Was  the  rent  raised  when  you  purchased  ? — 
It  -was  not. 

7779.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  the  rules 
are  under  which  tenant-right  is  held  on  the  property  ? 
— Well,  the  rules  are  that  he  permits  the  tenant  to 


sell,  but  does  not  allow  public  sale  nor  recognize  the 
the  right  of  public  sale. 

7780.  Does  he  select  the  tenant  who  is  to  buy?— 
He  does  not.  He  has  done  so  previously,  but  since  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  if  there  is  any  dispute  he 
gives  them  the  right  to  select,  but  his  rents  are  so  high 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a purchaser,  when  any  man 
fails  and  gets  unable  to  pay.  And  what  I wish  to 
state  to  the  Commissioners  is  that  upon  this  particular 
estate,  the  rents  have  been  so  high  that  with  the  dis- 
astrous seasons  we  have  had  for  the  last  few  years, 
they  are  only  squeezed  out.  There  are  only  two  or 
three  solvent  tenants  on  the  whole  estate. 

7781.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  been  selling? — One 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  place  has  been  in  the  market 
twelve  months  owing  to  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the 
seller  has  endeavoured  in  vain  to  sell,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  purchaser  owing  to  the  high  rent  and  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  landlord. 

7782.  What  is  the  size  of  that  farm  ? — About  fifty 
acres. 

7783.  What  is  the  rent  ? — £52. 

7784.  Is  there  any  objection  to  give  the  name  of 
the  tenant  ? — None.  John  Henry  “ Crow.”'  “ Crow” 
is  a nickname.  Henry  is  his  name. 

7785.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  did  you  pay  for 
the  portion  you  bought? — I paid  some  £14  an  acre. 
It  was  in  the  heai-t  of  my  farm.  My  farm  ran  found 
it  here  and  there. 

7786.  Baron  Dowse. — What  rent  was  it  subject  to 
when  you  bought  it  ? —It  was  subject  for  five  acres  to 
£9. 

7787.  Was  the  rent  raised  ? — The  rent  of  the  land 
was  not  raised,  but  the  rent  of  the  mosses  was  raised 
since,  which  is  a great  grievance  owing  to  the  high 
rent  of  the  land. 

7788.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  bought  it  for  your  accom- 
modation ? — I bought  it  for  accommodation  to  square 
my  farm.  The  other  farm  was  too  small  to  enable 
me  to  keep  a pair  of  horses  or  work  it  to  advantage. 
My  father  had  built  a fine  house  on  the  farm  and  had 
made  vast  improvements  on  it,  and  I did  not  wish  to 
throw  away  the  improvements,  although  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  now  if  I had. 

7789.  When  did  these  rents  become  so  high  ? Were 
they  raised  during  your  memory? — It  has  not  been 
raised  diming  my  time. 

7790.  Is  the  land  good  ? — The  land  is  valuable,  part 
of  it  is  good,  part  high  land  and  part  bog  land,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  heavy  clay  land,  very  hard  to  work, 
and  Captain  M1  Neill  and  his  predecessors  have  always 
maintained  higher  rents  than  the  people  could  pay. 

7791.  Is  it  higher  than  on  the  neighbouring  pro- 
perties ? — A good  deal  higher. 

7792.  Is  it  near  a town? — It  is  near  Portglenone. 

7793.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  have  you 
been  in  occupation  of  this  land  ? — Since  my  father’s 
death.  I assisted  my  father  in  working  it  before  his 
death,  and  have  held  it  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

7794.  And  during  tlxat  time  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease put  on  the  farm? — No  increase.  If  he  had 
proposed  an  increase  of  my  rent  I would  have  thrown 
it  up. 

7795.  Do  you  know  how  long  before  you  got  into 
occupation  was  the  rent  raised — how  many  years  has 
the  rent  been  at  the  present  rate  ? — I should  say  it 
has  been  at  the  present  rate  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  but  prices  were  high  previously  and  the  people 
did  not  feel  it.  It  is  the  competition  we  have  met 
with  and  the  depreciation  that  has  come  over  the 
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staple  trade  of  Ulster  that  has  prevented  us  from 
paving  the  rents. 

7796.  "Why  do  you  say  your  landlord  is  an  exacting 
landlord  when  he  did  not  raise  the  rents  for  thirty 
years  ? — I maintain  he  is  an  exacting  landlord,  when 
lie  is  charging  so  much  above  Griffith’s  valuation,  and 
so  much  higher  than  Lady  Garvagh,  or  the  Mercers, 
on  the  adjoining  estate. 

7797.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  he  always  been  exacting  ? 
—Yes. 

7798.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  there  been  many 
sales  of  tenant-right  on  the  estate  7 — Only  one  or  two. 

7799. 1 don’t  mean  lately,  but  during  the  last  twenty 
years? — There  have  been  very  few  sales. 

7800.  And  in  those  sales  that  did  take  place  was 
XI 4 an  acre  the  usual  rate  ? — That  was  the  highest. 
There  was  no  higher  sale  on  that  estate. 

7801.  Could  you  tell  us  the  lowest  that  it  sold  at  ? 

There  have  been  people  on  that  estate  that  were 

unable  to  get  anything  for  their  tenant-right  and 
left  it,  and  others  have  been  substituted  in  their  place 
by  the  landlord. 

' 7802.  The  rent  then  destroys  the  tenant-right  ? — 
The  rent  destroys  the  tenant-right  and  discourages 
improvements. 

7803.  Well,  how  would  you  deal  with  that,  how 
would  you  settle  it  ? — I would  settle  it  by  Government 
valuators.  I propose  it  should  be  estimated  by  Govern- 
ment valuation.  The  Land  Bill  has  been  a good 
thing  in  itself,  but  has  not  made  good  landlords  better, 
and  it  has  not  checked  the  tendencies  of  capricious 
landlords  in  the  least. 

7804.  Has  it  made  good  landlords  worse  do  you 
think  ? — It  has  not  directly  made  them  worse ; but 
good  landlords  previously  had  an  inclination  to  assist 
farmers  more  in  bad  times,  than  what  they  have  had 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

7805.  Baron  Dowse. — On  your  property  the  rents 
are  high  you  say,  and  the  Government  valuation  would 
probably  reduce  them  ; but  there  might  be  an  immense 
amount  of  property  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
the  rents  are  low  and  the  Government  valuation 
would  increase  them,  would  not  that  spread  a great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  tenants  ? — There  is 
no  place,  taking  the  present  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  Ulster,  and  the  state  of  the  staple  trade  into 
account,  where  the  rents  could  be  raised.  I don’t 
know  of  any  lands  let  under  the  Government  valua- 
tion. 

7806.  Would  not  arbitration  be  a better  way  than 
Government  valuation  ? — I think  not. 

7807.  Why  not  ? — It  is  too  hard  to  get  competent 
men  to  arbitrate  on  such  points. 

7808.  I mean  on  each  case  as  it  arose,  not  the  gene- 
ral thing,  but  whenever  a dispute  arose  could  you  get 
a farmer  and  an  agent  and  leave  them  and  let  them 
appoint  an  umpire  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  work.  It 
is  not  practicable. 

7809.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Your  holding  consists,  I 
understand,  part  of  this  moss  land  and  part  of  arable 
land  1 — Yes. 

7810.  How  many  acres  of  arable  land?  I don’t 
know  whether  you  stated  that? — Well,  between  what 
my  father  reclaimed  and  what  I reclaimed  it  is  all 
arable  land.  If  I was  on  my  oath  before  the  Commis- 
sioners I would  not  hesitate  to  prove  that  the  improve- 
ments and  the  building  and  the  drainage  and  the  re- 
clamation that  has  been  done  on  that  farm  would  buy 
the  fee-simple  of  a much  bigger  farm  than  it. 

,7811.  But  what  I want  to  ’ get  from  you  is  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  land  you  had  that 
was  originally  tillage  land  and  the  amount  you  call 
moss  ?— I would  say  one-third  of  my  farm  would  be 
called  good  tillage  land  ; one-third  was  land  reclaimed 
irom  a state  of  nature.  It  was  merely  woods  and 
rocks.  About  one-third  may  be  said  to  be  reclaimed 
}rom  mosses. 

'^12.  About  one-third  of  the  land  was  moss? — 
About  one-thircl  was  improved  land  from  over-cut  bog ; 
one-third  was  reclaimed  from  a wild  state. 
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7813.  Mr.  Shaw. — From  woods  and  rocks  ? — Yes.  Sept.  24.  isso. 

7814.  Baron  Dowse. — If  the  times  were  as  good  as  Mr 
they  were  four  years  ago  would  you  say  you  had  any  Henry!™  ' 
particular  cause  of  complaint  ? — I still  have  the  cause 

of  complaint  that  the  rent  is  more  than  on  the  sur- 
rounding property.  I am  not  an  exception.  He  is 
not  the  only  capricious  landlord  in  the  district.  There 
is  another  landlord  close  by  who  is  as  bad,  who  has 
purchased  an  estate  lately  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  and  as  he  could  not  raise  the  rent  conveniently, 
he  has  begun  to  let  those  mosses  which  were  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people,  and  reserved  to  them  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Crown.  He  has  commenced  to 
let  them  at  £2,  £3,  and  £4  an  acre,  and  the  people  are 
left  without  it,  and  if  there  is  not  something  done  to 
change  these  landed  proprietors,  a great  portion  of  the 
land  of  Ulster  will  become  uninhabited. 

7815.  Mr.  Shaw.— Did  tliey  pay  for  it  before  ? — 

No. 

7816.  It  was  attached  to  their  holdings  as  a con- 
venience ? — Yes. 

7817.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  say  £3  or  £4  an 
acre  to  cut  the  turf? — Yes. 

7818.  Have  they  the  privilege  of  selling  it? — I 
think  not. 

7819.  Chairman. — It  is  only  for  their  own  use? — 

Only  for  their  own  use  and  accommodation.  We  have 
no  railways  in  this,  district  to  get  coal  or  the  people 
might  let  the  landlords  keep  these  mosses.  We  cannot 
help  ourselves. 

7820.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  you  say  £3  or 
£4  an  acre  do  you  mean  £3  or  £4  a year? — Well, 

I don’t  mean  £3  or  £4  a year  for  each  tenant,  but  the 
bog  I am  using  and  several  others  on  my  own  parti- 
cular estate.  We  should,  if  justice  was  afforded 
us,  be  paid  for  taking  it  away.  The  cost  of  taking 
fuel  from  it  is  greater  than  what  coal  would  be  if  we 
had  it  at  a reasonable  distance,  and  besides  we  are 
cutting  over  aud  making  land  which  is  added  to  the 
landlord’s  estates,  and  what  he  is  charging  us  is  rent 
on  improvements  when  we  have  made  the  improve- 
ments. 

7821.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  these  bogs  placed  on 
such  a level  that  when  they  are  cut  out  tliey  are  made 
into  arable  land  ?- — Yes. 

7822.  Mi\  Shaw. — There  was  one-third  of  your  farm 
that  had  been  bog  ? — Yes,  practically  for  it  was  turf 
moss,  and  my  father,  and  now  I,  am  paying  rent  for 
it  as  land. 

7 823.  Is  there  much  bog  in  your  district  ? — A rather 
large  quantity.  , 

7S24.  And  it  is  that  the  people  use  for  firing? — 

That,  they  use  for  fuel ; they  have  nothing  else  and 
until  recently  we  had  no  railway  within  ten  miles,  now 
it  Comes  within  four  or  five  miles. 

7825.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  near  the  lough  ? — 

We  are. 

7826  How  far  are  you  away? — It  may  be  about 
ten  miles  from  the  north  end  of  the  lough,  to  our 
pLu*. 

7827.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  have  coal  now  within 
four  miles  of  you  ? — But  it  has  to  go  a long  way  round, 
aud  we  have  to  pay  extra  mileage. 

7828.  Chairman. — Are  your  roads  bad  for  drawing  ? 

—No,  the  roads  are  very  good. 

7829.  Baron  Dowse. — In  any  event  English  or 
Scotch  coals  landed  at  Belfast,  and  drawn  by  rail  to 
you,  would  not  be  as  cheap  as  turf  on  your  own  land  ? 

— It  would  not  be  if  it  was  good  turf. 

7830.  Your  turf  is  what  is  called  “fum”? — It  is, 
aud  we  have  to  strip  a greater  depth  of  stuff  on  that 
account. 

7831.  Do  you  cut  your  turf  or  make  mud  turf? — 

We  cut  over  it.  There  is  about  five  or  six  feet  of  this 
old  brown  stuff,  and  a few  feet  under  that  is  worth 
something. 

7832.  Chairman. — What  is  the  price  of  coal  since 
the  railway  came  ? — The  price  of  coal  at  the  nearest 
railway  station  to  us  would  be  about  22s.  Gd.  per  ton 

2 N 
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for  English  coals,  and  then  we  have  to  cart  them  four 
or  five  Irish  miles,  from  five  to  six  English  miles. 

7833.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  complaint  is  that  in  good 
times  you  are  paying  more  than  enough  for  your  land, 
and  that  in  bad  times  you  are  not  able  for  your  rent  ? 
— We  cannot  subsist  at  all.  I am  not  so  bad  as  my 
neighbours,  because  I do  a little  business ; otherwise  I 
could  not  support  my  family  on  the  land,  I would  have 
to  leave  the  country. 

7834.  Are  there  weavers  in  your  district! — There 
had  been  a good  deal  of  weaving  in  the  district,  but  it 
has  left  us.  It  is  dying  out. 

7835.  They  were  small  farmers,  I suppose? — Their 
farms  are  generally  pretty  small.  They  vary  from  ten 
to  about  forty  acres. 

7836.  Was  there  any  abatement  of  the  rent  made 
last  vear  ? — Not  the  slightest.  Although  we  presented 
a petition  to  those  men  in  this  district  there  was  none, 
and  none  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  Now 
besides  my  own  case,  I was  appointed  a, deputation  or 
a representative  from  the  district  of  Kilrea  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  the  meeting 
at  which  I was  appointed  one  of  the  deputation  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Land  Commission,  has  not  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  yet,  or  I should  have  read  the 
report  of  the  meeting. 

7837.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  the  facts  there? — I 
have. 

Witness  reads  the  following  document : — 

“ Land  Meeting  in  Kilree. 

“ On  Wednesday  evening  last  a meeting  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  this  district  was  held  in  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
•Kilree.  Amongst  those  present  we  noticed  Dr.  Hegarty, 
Messrs.  R.  Stuart  and  Joseph  Irwin,  Kilree;  Alexander 
and  J.  Adams,  Drumygarner  ; Francis  Collins.  Swateragh ; 
O.  Hutchinson  and  M.  Kane,  Moneygrand;  R.  M'Cotter 
and  W.  Toghill,  Lislee ; Johnson  Shaw,  Ballinatoyne ; 
Bernard  Henry,  Tyanee.  The  chief  business  before  the 
meeting  was  the  election  of  representatives  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Land  Commission  now  sitting  in  Belfast,  and  <nve 
evidence  _ upon  the  grievances  which  affect  the  tenant- 
farmers  in  this  district.  Messrs  J.  Irwin  and  B.  Henry 
were  unanimously  chosen  as  representatives.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  meeting  that  the  gravest  defect  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  the  absence  of  any  means  of  pre- 
venting rapacious  landlords  from  obtaining  exorbitant  rents, 
not  only  from  the  land,  but  from  the  peat  bogs.  The  gene- 
ral custom,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  had  been,  until  a late 
eriod,  that  each  farmer  held  free  as  much  bog  as  supplied 
im  with  domestic  fuel,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  right— inas- 
much as  when  the  lands  were  being  granted  to  the’ ancestors 
of  the  present  proprietors  by  the  Grown,  it  had  reserved  the 
peat  mosses  for  the  use  of  the  people,  in  a country  where 
wood  was  scarce  and  coal  almost  unknown.  Lately,  when 
lands  were  rented  so  highly  that  even  the  most  grasping  of 
landlords  could  demand  no  more,  the  iniquitous  means  were 
devised  of  still  further  mulcting  the  tenant  by  levying  lar^e 
rents  on  these  mosses,  the  removal  of  which  by  the  "tenant 
was  actually  adding  land  to  the  landlord's  estate. 

“ The  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  no  real  settlement  of 
the  land  question  could  be  arrived  at  until  a measure  would 

be  introduced,  having  for  its  leadin'*  principles : firstly, 

fair  rents,  based  for  the  present  on  Griffith’s  valuation,  until 
a rent  fixed  by  Government  valuators  could  be  struck, 
which  would  be  estimated  upon  the  present  scale  of  prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  be  so  far  retrospective  in  char- 
acter, that  the  present  occupiers  will  not  be  paying  rent  in 
respect  of  the  increased  value  of  their  farms  brought  about 
by  their  own  improvements.  Secondly,  fixity  of  tenure. 
Thirdly,  right  of  free  sale ; and  lastly,  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  peasant  proprietorship,  by  extension  of  the  Bright 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  to  every  case  of  future  sale  of 
estates,  where  the  occupying  tenants  are  prepared  to  buy 
and  give  as  much  as  land  proprietors  or  land  speculators. 

“ It  is  expected  that  the  two  representatives  appointed  by 
the  meeting  will  bring  before  the  Commission  useful  evi- 
dence and  suggestions  of  a practical  nature.” 

7838.  Baron  Dowse— Was  that  the  opinion  of  all 
the  gentlemen  present? — The  unanimous  opinion. 

7839.  Were  they  farmers?— All  farmers.  Some 
were  more  strongly  in  favour  of  a peasant  proprietary 
than  others,  and  that  it  should  be  introduced  im- 
mediately on  a large  scale. 

7840. . What  is  your  own  opinion  on  that? My 

opinion  is,  that  the  three  principles  laid  down — fixity 


of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale,  are  best  adapted 
for  the  country  at  present. 

7841.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  would  satisfy  the  people? 
■ — The  people  would  be  satisfied.  I believe  all  reason- 
able men  would  be  satisfied. 

7842.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  state  that  these  peat 
mosses  were  settled  by  the  Crown  in  some  way  or 
other  on  the  people? — We  understood  that  by  the 
Settlement  of  Ulster  the  Crown  reserved — I don’t 
speak  now  of  the  estate,  but  of  the  province  of  Ulster— 
that  the  bogs  were  reserved  by  the  Crown  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  people. 

7843.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  is  your  authority  for 
that  except  the  general  idea  ? — It  is  the  general  idea. 

7844.  Mr.  Shaw. — Y ou  look  upon  it  as  an  historical 
tradition  ? — It.  is  an  historical  fact.  The  matter  is  a 
fact  recorded  in  history.  I cannot  give  it  to  you,  but 
I never  heard  it  disputed.  It  is  natural  that  the 
privilege  should  be  reserved  to  the  people.  It  is 
most  just  and  reasonable  that  pn  all  estates  the  mosses 
should  be  attached  to  the  holdings  and  not  charged 
for.  It  was  the  general  practice  until  a recent  period. 

7845.  Has  that  practice  been  departed  from?— That 
practice  has  been  departed  from  slightly  within  the 
last  quarter  of.  a century,  but  largely  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

7846.  By  all  the  landlords? — By  nearly  all  the 
landlords.  The  Mercers  Company  which  has  a rental 
of  about  £14,000  a year  first  gave  these  mosses  free, 
but  recently,  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  they  charged 
Is.  to  make  a nominal  charge.  Now  the  lowest  is 
5s.  to  holders  by  the  year,  and  they  have  a ticket  that 
you  have  a right  to  the  mosses.  If  you  are  out  of  the 
ticket  you  are  deprived  of  them,  you  have  no  right. 

7847.  But  it  is  not  a holding ; it  is  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  holding  ? — Yes. 

784S.  Chairman. — Did  anybody  ever  try  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  rent  could  be  demanded? — The  very 
man  I purchased  this  land  from  resisted  the  landlord 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  he  never  could  obtain 
rent  from  him  by  the  law  court.  On  an  adjoining 
estate,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Courtney,  there  was  a tenant 
that  resisted  both  for  land  and  bog,  and  he  never  could 
show  his  title,  and  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man  without 
paying  rent  for  either.  His  name  was  M'Nally. 

7849.  Did  he  never  pay  rent  for  the  land  at 
all  ? — He  lived,  on  the  gentleman’s  estate  until 
he  was  an  old  man,  and  he  settled  with  him  at  the 
hinder  end,  at  the  last  of  his  days,  and  his  children  are 
now  paying  the  rent. 

7850.  You  say  he  resisted  paying  not  only  for  the 
mosses  but  for  his  holding  ? — He  resisted  for  anumbei 
of  years  successfully. 

7851.  But  on  what  ground  could  he  resist  paying 
for  his  holding,  if  he  had  ever  paid  for  it  ? — But  he 
never  paid  for  anything,  and  I suppose,  it  was  be- 
cause the  landlord  had  not  got  a clear  title  to  the 
land. 

7852.  Baron  Dowse. — With  respect  to  this  histori- 
cal fact  you  mentioned,  have  you  heard  that  in  many 
parts  of  Ulster  until  recently  the  landlord  never 
charged  any  rent  for  the  bog,  but  gave  it  as  a liberty 
to  eacli  farmer,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

7853.  Another  thing  that  may  throw  light  on  your 
historical  fact,  is,  Mr.  Donnell  informs  me,  and  lie 
is  a good  authority  on  the  subject,  that  in  the  grants 
on  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  and  in  Prinner’s  survey 
only  the  acres  of  arable  land  are  given  ? — Yes. 

7854.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  there  any  cases  of  rent 
raising  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  has  been  a 
very  grievous  case  of  rent  raising  on  the  Mercers 
estate. 

7855.  Could  you  give  the  particulars? — I cannot 
give  you  individual  particulars,  but  the  tenants 
resisted  the  increase  of  rent,  and  forty  of  their  number 
were  brought  before  the  Chairman  of  the  county  on 
ejectment  notices,  and  their  cases  were  so  badly 
handled  by  their  attorney,  the  celebrated  J ohn  Rea  o 
Belfast,  that  the  result  was  a compromise,  wlrien 
raised  it  although  that  notable  gentleman  of  London 
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»ave  them  an  ultimatum,  which  was  to  be  the  last,  that 
they  were  to  pay  the  rent  or  go.  He  was  a noted  man 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  previous  Government,  Lord  Sel- 
bume  is  the  man,  I believe.  He  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  tenants  of  the  Mercers’  estate  that  they  were  to 
pay  all  the  rise  of  rent — a very  unreasonable  rise — 
but  they  both  yielded,  and  made  a compromise. 

7856.  Is  that  lately  ? — That  is  within  the  last 
-three  years.  On  Lady  Garvagh’s,  the  adjoining  estate, 
the  holdings  are  let  at  moderate  rents,  and  as  the  leases 
expire  the  rents  are  raised. 

7857.  Chairjiax.— Are  they  raised  to  a very  large 
amount? — Well,  they  are  raised  very  considerably; 
but  I must  admit  that  they  were  low.  There  was  some 
justification  for  the  rise  on  her  estate  compared  with 
the.  surrounding  estates. 

7858.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  on  the  new  lettings  the  rents 
are  raised  naturally,  I should  say,  it  is  common  sense, 
that  is  a gradual  eating  away  of  your  tenant-right? — It 
is  gradually  eating  away  the  tenant-right  ; it  is  dis- 
couraging the  improvements,  and  it  is  causing  the 
young  and  the  strong  people  of  the  country  to  emigrate, 
leaving  none  but  the  old  men  and  the  children  to  work 
the  farms.  If  a man  has  now  forty  acres  in  the  district, 
he  can’t  get  his  crops  lifted. 

7859.  Baron  Dowse. — How  do  the  labourers  get 
on  in  your  district  ? — The  labourers  are  not  paid  high 
wages ; but  taking  into  account  their  mode  of  treatment 
they  come  to  be  very  expensive  on  the  farmer. 

7860.  Looking  at  it  from  the  labourer’s  point  of  view, 
what  wages  does  he  get  ? — The  rate  of  wages  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  about  Is.  a day  with  food 
for  the  labouring  man. 

7861.  Mr.  Shaw. — With  a house? — Not  with  a 
house. 


7862.  Baron  Dowse. — Will  they  get  work  the  whole 
year  round  at  that?— They  don’t. 

7863.  What  do  they  do  when  they  don’t  get  work  ? 
— Some  of  them  leave  the  country,  and  go  to  England 
or  Scotland  to  work  at  public  works. 

7864.  There  is  a good  number  cf  them  in  Glasgow  ? 
— Yes ; and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Durham,  and  other 
places. 

7865.  They  leave  their  families? — Yes;  they  send 
the  money  back  to  them,  and  then  they  come  back 
themselves  in  time  to  save  the  crop. 

7866.  Are  they  able  to  get  houses  pretty  easily? 

The  number  that  is  left  is  able  to  get  houses  now,  for 
the  population  has  become  thin  in  the  rural  districts. 

7867.  Baron  Dowse. — I believe  you  find  it  difficult 
to.  get  labourers  when  there  is  a pressure? — I had 
within  the  last  twelve  years  to  lay  out  my  farm  in  grass 
on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  labourers  to  save 
my  crops. 

7S68.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  you 
wish  to  mention  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  else 
I wish  to  mention.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to 
impress  on  the  Commissioners  before  I leave,  and  that 

is,  although  I am  now  ifi  an  humble  position  of  life,  I 
know  a great  deal  about  the  country,  travelling  through 

it,  for  I am  a merchant,  and  I look  very  badly  on  the 
prospects  of  this  country  if  some  change  is  not  made. 
It  is  only,  in  my  opinion,  in  favourable  localities,  and 
on  the  best  of  lands  that  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  live 
at  all  and  compete  with  American  competition,  and  if 
the  rents  in  the  backward  districts  are  not-  brought  to 
a proper  level,  I believe  the  population  will  soon  be 
very  thin. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 
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7869.  Mr.  Havana GH. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer  ? — 
I am  a manufacturer  and  farmer.  I am  principally  a 
manufacturer. 

7870.  Baron  Dowse.— Are  you  a linen- manufac- 
turer?— Yes,  and  corn  miller. 

7871.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  upon  what  was 
formerly  Lord  Powerscourt’s  property? — Yes. 

7872.  That  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James 
Bruce?— Yes. 

7873.  In  whatyear  ? — About  four  years  since,  ltis 
only  two  years  since  it  actually  came  into  his  possession. 

7874.  Previously  to  the  purchase  was  any  alteration 
made  in  the  rents? — Yes;  a very  extensive  lawsuit 
took  place — two  lawsuits  infact — between  Lord  Powers- 
court  and  his  tenantry,  followed  by  an  arbitration — I 
might  say  there  were  two  arbitrations. 

7875.  About  the  rents? — Yes.  In  fact  the  'first 
arrangement  is  all  in  black  and  white. 

7876.  Did  tenant-right  exist  on  the  pi^ierty  ? — 
Always, 

7877.  Was  it  subject  to  any  rules? — At  one  time  it 
"as  subject  to  rules;  but  the  rales  were  allowed  to 
forego  to  a certain  extent  by  Lord  Powerscourt  him- 
self when  he  came  of  age.  Before  he  came  of  age  there 
was  a limit  on  the  tenant-right. 

7878.  Baron  Dowse. — After  he  came  of  age  was 
nee  sale  allowed  ? — Free  sale  was  allowed.  Then  Lord 
Powerscourt  wanted  to  sell  the  estate,  and  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  tenants.  They  said  they  could  purchase 
the  most  of  the  estate  if  the  price  would  suit,  and  they 
ottered  him  twenty-five  years  purchase  on  the  rental. 
Be  refused  to  accept  that,  he  would  not  take  less  than 
thnty-seven. 

7879.  On  the  then  rental? — Yes ; which  would 
have  amounted  to  £450,000— the  rental  was  £8,100 
per  annum. 

<880.  Were  the  rents  moderate? — They  were  average 
rents  they  were  above  the  Government  valuation. 
rent.al  tlle  estate  had  been  revised  by  Mr. 

JNeice  in  1837 — it  had  been  formerly  let  upon  small 
eases — leases  of  seven,  eight,  or  ten  acres. 

7881.  Leases  for  lives? — Yes ; and  as  the  leases 


dropped  increased  rents — in  fact  in  many  oases  high 
rents — were  put  on  by  the  then  agent  of  the  property. 
Then  after  the  tenants  failed  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment, and  said  they  could  not  buy  the  estate  from 
Lord  Powerscourt  at  thirty-seven  years  purchase,  he 
sent  a valuator  and  made  a valuation  of  the  property — 
Brassington  and  Gale  made  a valuation,  and  the  agent 
served  notices  on  the  tenants  to  pay  on  Brassingto.a 
and  Gale’s  valuation — or  upon  the  rental  which  Mr. 
Posnett  framed  on  the  basis  of  that  valuation— a rental 
which  was  an  increase  of  £2,000  over  the  former  one. 
The  tenants  refused  to  pay  the  increased  rents,  and 
Lord  Powerscourt  then  served  -them  with  notices  to 
quit. 

7882.  On  the  whole  property? — Yes;  lie  served  700 
notices  to  quit. 

7883.  In  what  year  was  that? — In  1874.  The 
tenants  then  came  to  an  arrangement  with  Lord 
Powerscourt  to  submit  the  estate  to  another  valuation. 
This  valuation  was  to  be  made -by  Mr. -John  Wilson, 
who  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides. 

7884.  Was  that  before  you  went  into  court  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Posnett  on  behalf  of  Lord  Powerscourt  himself, 
proposed  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  valuator.  The  tenants 
said  they  were  satisfied  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  condition  that  his  valuation 
should  be  made  a consent  of  court  on  the  notices  to 
quit.  This  was  all  agreed  to.  The  valuation  was 
made,  and  notices  was  served  on  the  tenants  to  come 
in  and  pay  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation. 

7885.  How  much  was  it? — It  amounted  to  nearly 

£1,000. 

7S86.  £1,000  of  arise?— Yes. 

7887.  Midway  between  the  other  valuation  and  the 
former  rental  ? — Yes.  I may  mention  that  there  were 
only  two-thirds  of  the  tenantry  who  agreed  to  accept 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation,  and  got  the  consents  through 
the  court.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  tenants,  Mr. 
Posnett,  before  the  valuation  was  made,  served  them 
with  notices  to  come  in  and  do  the  same  thing,  or  else 
he  would  proceed  before  November  with  the  notice  to 
quit.  These  tenants  came  in  and  served  notices  of 
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assent,  and  in  the  interim  the  valuation  was  made. 
Mr.  Posnett  then  served  notices  on  the  tenants  to  come 
in  and  pay  on  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation.  That  notice 
was  served  on  11th  December,  1874,  which  was  a fort- 
night before  he  got  Mi-.  Wilson’s  valuation.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Posnett  got  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation  into  his 
hands — he  was  then  in  Benburb — he  immediately  sent 
out  the  bailiffs.  The  tenants  not  knowing  about  the 
valuation — in  fact  we  complained  bitterly  of  Lord 
Powerscourt’s  solicitor  getting  the  valuation  from  Mr. 
Wilson  separately,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  court — 
Mr.  Posnett  refused  to  adopt  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation, 
sent  the  tenants  home,  and  would  not  accept  anything. 
It  then  came  before  the  barrister  at  the  sessions  of 
1S75,  to  have  the  consents  registered,  but  Lord  Powers- 
court  raised  an  objection,  and  the  barrister  held  that 
he  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  that  the  consents 
must  go  by  the  board,  and  all  that  had  been  done  was 
nugatory. 

7888.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  the  whole  property? 
— Yes ; he  held  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever, 
and  sent  the  whole  party  adrift.  The  parties  who  had 
been  served  with  notice  to  come  in  and  subscribe  their 
names  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation  were  served — thirty 
of  them — with  ejectments.  A number  of  land  claims 
were  brought,  but  ultimately,  rather  than  be  put 
out  of  their  holdings,  I may  say  the  whole  body  of 
them  assented  to  Mr.  Posnett’s  valuation,  although 
some,  of  them,  I must  say,  were  exorbitant  rents. 

78S9.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  they  much  higher  than 
Mr.  Wilson’s? — Yes;  some  of  them  were  10  or  15  per 
cent,  higher  than  Mr.  Wilson’s.  Some  of  the  tenants 
were  unable  to  pay  and  had  to  give  up  their  holdings. 
In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  rent  some  of  the 
holdings,  the  tenant-right  of  which  would  be  worth 
£10  or  £12  per  acre,  have  been  sold  for  £6  or  £7, 
and  some  of  them  as  low  as  £5  per  acre.  Then,  in  the 
following  May,  Lord  Powerscourt  served  new  notices  to 
quit  on  the  tenants  who  had  paid  on  Mr.  Wilson’s 
valuation,  and  brought  them  back  into  court  again  at 
the  January  sessions. 

7890.  How  many  notices  did  he  serve  at  that  time? 
— Between  200  and  300  notices  to  quit,  the  exact 
number  I do  not  know.  He  brought  the  tenants  into 
court  again,  but  an  arrangement  was  come  to ; the 
tenants  did  not  want  to  leave  their  holdings.  They 
believed  Wilson’s  valuation  to  be  a fair  one,  and  before 
the  case  came  on  the  leading  parties  were  met  by 
Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  the  counsel  representing  Lord 
Powerscourt.  Previous  to  this  a memorial  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  Lord  Powerscourt,  and  on  the  day 
that  the  cases  were  to  come  on  at  the  January  Sessions 
of  1876,  the  tenants  received  Lord  Powerscourt’s  reply 
to  the  memorial. 

7891.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  Mi-.  Holmes  counsel  for 
Lord  Powerscourt  at  the  sessions  ? — Yes.  The  purport 
of  the  reply  was,  that  Lord  Powerscourt  said  the  state- 
ment of  the  memorial  was  perfectly  true,  but  that 
though  he  had  agreed  to  this,  he  had  never  any  inten- 
tion of  standing  by  it. 

7892.  He  said  that? — Yes.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Holmes  made  a proposition  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  for  leases  for  thirty-one  years,  and  that, 
of  course,  settled  the  case  for  that  period,  the  tenants 
having  a right  to  hold  their  lands  for  thirty-one  years 
without  any  increase  of  rent. 

7893.  Did  the  tenants  agree  to  that? — Two- thirds 
of  them  agreed  to  it.  That  increased  the  rental  to 
£9,100. 

7894.  Who  were  the  parties  who  arbitrated  under 
that  arrangement? — Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Falkiner,  and 
Mr.  Carson,  the  three  counsel.  Mr.  Falkiner  repre- 
sented the  tenants,  Mr.  Holmes  represented  Lord 
Powerscourt,  and  Mr.  Carson  was  umpire.  They  met 
and  made  an  award.  This  award  was  made  on  a fixed 
rental,  but  another  lawsuit  was  engaged  in  by  the 
tenants  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  settlement 
made  by  the  arbitrators  except  as  to  the  rent,  and  Lord 
Powerscourt  refused  to  pay  the  half  of  the  county  cess. 
The  matter  went  on,  and  was  brought  again  into  court. 


but  the  tenants  were  beaten  on  the  county  ces? 
question,  which  they  considered  a great  grievance.  , 

7895.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  tenants,  I suppose,  thought 
what  had  been  done  amounted  to  a new  letting,  and 
that  under  the  Land  Act  they  were  entitled  to  require 
the  landlord  to  pay  half  the  county  cess  ? — Yes ; they 
were  put  to  very  great  expense,  having  had  six  coun- 
sel’s opinions  on  the  question,  all  of  whom  held  that 
they  were  entitled  to  it,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the 
end. 

7896.  How  much  did  the  law  costs  come  to'?— I 
think  very  nearly  £1,000. 

7897.  That  rental  now,  as  settled  by  those  gentle- 
men, is  the  present  rental  of  the  property  ? — Yes,  so 
far  as  the  tenants  inside  the  arbitration  are  concerned, 
but  the  balance  of  the  tenants  are  on  Mr.  Posnett’s  valu- 
ation. Last  year,  while  the  average  tenant-right  was 
from  £12  to  £14  per  acre,  the  tenant-right  on  these 
holdings  was  from  £6  to  £8. 

7S98.  Was  that  owing  to  the  rents  being  excessive? 
— Yes  ; and  they  having  no  security. 

7899.  Except  the  tenant-right  that  exists  on  the 
estate? — Yes  ; but  the  tenants  have  lost  faith  in  that 
tenant-right  on  this  consideration — that  the  landlord 
may  take  them  into  a court  of  law  and  put  them  to 
litigation,  or  he  may  refuse  to  accept  of  a tenant  ex- 
cept at  an  advance  of  rent. 

7900.  Mr.  James  Bruce  then  purchased  the  estate? 
— Yes,  he  purchased  the  estate  at  £190,000. 

7901.  Under  Mr.  James  Bruce  is  there  tenant-right 
on  the  property  ? — Yes,  the  same  as  had  existed  before. 

7902.  Baron  Dowse. — The  sum  at  which  he  pur- 
chased is  under  what  the  tenants  offered? — Yes;  if 
Lord  Powerscourt  had  sold  to  the  tenants  he  would 
have  got  £40,000  more  than  he  did. 

7903.  Why  didn’t  he  agree  to  let  the  tenants  pur- 
chase it? — That  is  one  of  the  questions  I cannot 
understand. 

7904.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Y ou  say  that  he  sold  the 
estate  for  a less  sum  than  the  tenants  offered  to  give 
for  it? — Yes. 

7905.  Would  all  the  tenants  have  agreed  to  buy  ?— 
Yes.  Two-thirds  of  them  came  forward  and  offered, 
and  the  others  would  have  done  the  same. 

7906.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  the  feeling  was 
such  between  Lord  Powerscourt  and  the  tenants  that 
he  preferred  to  sell  it  to  one  individual  ? — Yes. 

7907.  Chairman. — There  is  another  case,  I under 
stand,  which  you  wish  to  mention  ? — Yes.  It  occurred 
on  the  Earl  of  Dartrey’s  property.  The  party  concerned 
is  named  Crothers. 

7908.  Where  is  the  property? — At  Blackwatertown, 
in  the  county  Armagh.  The  point  of  that  case  is,  the 
refusal  of  the  landlord  to  accept  the  son  of  a decease! 
tenant  except  on  an  increase  of  rent. 

7909.  He  increased  the  rent  upon  the  son  succeed 
ing  his  father  ? — Yes.  That  is  a new  rule,  which  was 
never  known  on  the  property  till  then. 

7910.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  was  the  name  of 
this  case  ? — Earl  of  Dartrey  v.  Crothers. 

7911.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  the  date  of  it?— 
The  father  died  in  1877.  This,  I think,  is  about  the 
hardest  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice  for  years. 
The  father  died  in  1877,  and  immediately  on  the  son 
offering  himself  as  tenant,  although  he  was  the  only 
son  of  his  father  they  refused  to  accept  him  as  tenant 
without  an  increase  of  rent. 

7912.  Was  it  freehold? — No,  it  is  leasehold; he 

holds  a portion  in  perpetuity  and  sixty  acres  odd,  as 
tenant  at  will.  r 

7913.  Were  those  leaseholds  in  the  village  ? I es> 
it  is  nothing  but  houses  and  gardens. 

7914.  Had  those  houses  been  built  by  his  prede- 
cessor?— No;  he  bought  them  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court. 

7915.  Baron  Dowse. — Has  Lord  Dartrey  much  pio 
perty  there? — Yes,  it  all  belongs  to  Lord  Dartrey.  1 
was  only  in  1870  that  his  father  had  been  security  toi 
his  uncle,  and  his  uncle  had  involved  his  father  m a 
sum  of  money  about  thirty  years  ago.  There  had  been 
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no  tenant-right,  and  no  one  touched  the  property  till 
the  Land  Act  was  passed.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  the  parties  who  held  the 
bonds  against  the  late  Mr.  Crothers  sued  him  on  the 
bond,  and  the  place  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  was 
bought  by  me,  in  trust  for  the  son  ; and  assented  to. 
That  sale  was  by  the  trustees  under  an  assignment. 
The  parties  were  not  satisfied  with  the  sale  under 
the  assignment,  and  brought  the  matter  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  landlord  allowed  the  first  sale  to  be  pass- 
ed over,  and  a second  sale  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Court  without  making  any  arrangement  for  rent 
at  all.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  sale  an  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  between  the  Judge  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  and  myself.  I held  the  place  for  two 
years  until  the  young  man’s  granduncle  died,  and  left 
him  a legacy.  He  then  redeemed  the  place,  paid  me 
the  costs  that  I had  incurred,  and  I handed  it  back  to 
him  for  what  I paid  for  it.  It  was  allowed  to  continue 
on  in  the  father’s  name  though  it  was  the  son’s  money 
bought  the  tenant-right,  till  the  father  died. 

7916.  Was  this  young  man  anything  to  the  late  J. 
Crothers  of  Blackwatertown  ? — Nephew.  When  the 
father  died  the  agent  refused  to  allow  the  son’s  name 
to  be  registered  as  the  tenant,  and  in  fact  he  threatened 
him  with  proceedings  at  law  if  he  did  not  pay  an  increased 
rent.  He  then  served  him  with  notice  to  quit  and 
brought  an  ejectment  against  him.  Finally  a land 
claim  was  brought,  which  came  before  the  court  in 
Armagh.  The  Judge  held  that  tlie  Earl  of  Dartrey  was 
not  demanding  anything  more  than  his  right,  and  said 
that  if  the  young  man  did  not  settle  with  the  landlord 
he  would  dismiss  the  case. 

7917.  Baron  Dowse. — He  thought  the  rent  was 
fair  ? — He  said  that  in  his  opinon  Lord  Dartrey  had 
not  demanded  anything  more  than  he  had  a right 
to  do. 

7918.  Did  he  dismiss  the  case  ? — No,  he  said  he 
would  let  them  settle  it,  and  he  adjourned  the  hearing ; 
and  the  young  man  was  advised  to  try  and  settle  the 
tenant-right  and  get  done  with  the  matter. 

7919.  Who  was  the  Chairman  ? — Mr.  Lefroy,  q.c. 
But  though  he  held  that  the  rent  was  not  too  high,  the 
fact  is  this  year’s  produce  of  the  fifty  acres  won’t  pay 
the  increased  rent  and  taxes. 

7920.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  case  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — There  is  another  case  of  a 
man  named  Plunkett,  who  is  the  tenant  of  a Miss 
Magee.  She  is  the  landlady  in  this  case. 

7921.  And  who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Goodlette. 

7922.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  Air.  Alfred  Goodlette? 
—Yes.  This  is  the  case  in  which  “ office  rules  ” came 
in,  and  in  consequence  the  man  had  to  forego  some  £7  2. 

7923.  Chairman. — When  were  those  office  rules 
made? — I never  heard  of  them  before,  until  this  case 
came  up  in  1878,  and  I have  known  the  property  for 
a long  time. 

7924.  Where  does  the  property  lie? — Between  Moy 
and  Blackwater.  The  man  wanted  to  leave  and  go 
to  Australia,  and  he  offered  to  sell  the  place.  An  ad- 
joining tenant  offered  him  £20  an  acre,  and  was  quite 
prepared  to  pay  the  money  when  Mr.  Goodlette  inter- 
fered, and  would  not  permit  him  to  sell  for  more  than 
.614  an  acre.  The  man  having  all  his  arrangements 
made  to  go  away  to  Australia  had  to  sell  for  £14  an 
acre  and  did  not  stay  on. 

7925.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  knew  that  property 
before  ’ — Yes. 

7926.  And  was  the  price  restricted  before? — No. 

7927.  Not  up  to  this  time? — No ; I have  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  all  these  matters,  being  both 
miller  and  manufacturer. 

. 7928.  Where  is  your  mill  ? — In  Benbuvb.  I was 
m the  scutching  trade  and  the  corn  trade,  and  am 
Ultimately  acquainted  with  all  these  people ; every  one 
of  them. 

7929.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  case  ? — There 
is  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Dartrey  and  a man  named 
tinn.  The  Earl  of  Dartrey  was  the  landlord,  and 
James  Finn  the  tenant.  A few  years  ago  Finn  bought 


a place  and  was  accepted  as  tenant  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Sel>l- 24-  isso. 

Boyle.  Finn  wanted  last  November  to  sell  this  place  jj,._  ijellry 

as  he  wanted  to  leave  the  country.  He  offered  the 

place  for  sale,  and  it  was  bought  by  a party,  but  when 

they  went  to  the  office  to  have  the  transfer  made  Mr 

Boyle  said  he  would  not  accept  the  incoming  tenant 

unless  he  agreed  to  pay  £2  of  an  advance  in  the  rent. 

That  was  on  something  like  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
land.  The  person  who  was  purchasing  said  to  the 
seller  “Very  well,  if  I must  pay  this  advance,  I must  • 
get  the  place  for  £40  less.” 

7930.  Baron  Dowse. — That  the  tenant-right  was 
to  go  for  £40  less? — Yes. 

7931.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  had  the  tenant 
paid  for  the  tenant-right  before  ? — I am  not  certain ; 
but  I think  something  like  £14  an  acre. 

7932.  And  what  did  he  sell  it  for? — He  did  not  get 
the  same  amount  of  money. 

7933.  That  he  paid  for  it  1 — No ; of  course  the  farm 
had  depreciated  in  value  under  him,  that  is  so  far  as 
the  actual  value  of  the  land,  but  if  there  had  been  no 
increase  of  rent  at  this  time  he  would  have  received 
the  £40  additional. 

7934.  Baron  Dowse. — The  man  who  was  purchasing 
just  took  a capitalized  sum  representing  £2  a year  ? — 

Exactly. 

7935.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  the  rent  low  or 
high  before  ? — I should  say  it  was  a fair  rent.  About 
Blackwatertown  the  rents  are  all  high,  for  when  the 
valuation  was  made,  which  is  now  a good  many  years 
ago,  Blackwatertown  was  a thriving  place ; it  was,  if 
I might  so  term  it,  the  seaport  of  the  district,  as  the 
river  there  was  navigable  by  the  lighters. 

7936.  And  it  has  since  deteriorated  ? — It  has. 

7937.  Enron  Dowse.  — Do  you  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Parnell’s  property? — Yes. 

7937a.  Were  there  any  cases  of  rise  of  rent  on  it? — 

Not  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  but  previously 
there  were. 

7938.  What  kind  of  cases  were  they? — The  tenants 
might  as  well  have  been  in  the  backwoods  or  some 
such  place.  I think  the  property  was  in  Chancery 
for  some  time.  After  the  present  man  got  possession 
he  sent  down  an  agent  from  Dublin  and  the  tenants 
could  not  do  a single  thing  on  the  property  one  way 
or  the  Other,  but  they  were  brought  up  for  it,  and  the 
rents  were  increased,  I think,  nearly  20  per  cent. 

7939.  That  is  a brother  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parnell  ? — 

Yes.  That  property  was  very  badly  handled,  and  it 
is  only  a few  years  ago  since  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  the  tenants  into  court,  in  order  to  make  them 
pay  a half-yearly  gale  of  rent,  instead  of  a yearly  gale. 

7940.  Are  the  rents  on  that  property  high? — Very 
high,  and  the  people  are  poor  and  not  able  to  pay  it. 

He  put  it  into  the  court  and  tried  to  sell,  but  could 
not  get  it  done. 

7941.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  try  to  sell  to  the  tenants  ? 

— -Yes. 

7942.  And  what  price  did  he  try  to  get? — He  could 
get  no  price  I believe  in  Dublin. 

7943.  And  how  was  it  that  the  tenants  did  not  buy  ? 

— Because  they  were  that  poor  that  they  could  not 
buy. 

7944.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  near  Blackwater- 
town?— More  between  Cliarlemont  and  Lougligall, 
going  from  Armagh  to  Cliarlemont,  it  lies  on  your 
right. 

7945.  Air.  Shaw. — Going  on  the  regular  road  it 
lies  on  your  right?— Yes. 

7946.  Baron  Dowse. — Kinnego  is  one  of  the  town- 
lauds  ? — It  is. 

7947.  Air.  Siiaw. — Is  it  good  land? — Some  of  it  is. 

7948.  Baron  Dowse. — It  lies  high? — Yes.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  bog,  but  it  has  been  taken  away. 

7949.  Reclaimed?  — Well,  you  cannot  call  it  re- 
claimed. The  drainage  is  deficient,  and  the  ground  is 
generally  kept  in  a state  of  flood. 

7950.  Between  Cliarlemont  and  Armagh,  there  are 
extensive  bogs ; and  they  are  full  of  bog-holes  which 
are  all  full  of  water  1— Yes- 
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7951.  The  county-road  stands  high  there,  'with  bogs 
on  both  sides  1 — The  county-road  has  been  in  some 
places  cut  down  on  a level  with  the  bogs.  The  floods 
in  the  Blackwater  stopped  the  outlet  for  drainage,  and 
of  course  the  bogs  have  gone  considerably  to  the  bad. 
There  was  in  that  case  of  Crothers  no  less  than 
thirteen  acres  of  bog.  The  late  Crothers  did  his  best 
to  reclaim  it ; he  levelled  it,  and  wrought  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  although  the  valuation  was  put  down 
at  some  £5  per  annum,  the  whole  produce  of  that  bog 
this  year  has  been  sold  for  £1. 

7952.  These  are  all  tenant-right  estates  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 

7953.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  these  estates  and  to  the  country  generally  if  the 
tenants  had  security  of  tenure  and  the  power  of  free 
sale,  giving  the  landlord  a reasonable  veto  on  the  in- 
coming tenant? — I do,  it  would  improve  the  tenants 
considerably.  W e have  evidence  of  that  in  the  Po  wers- 
court  cases,  where  tenants  who  would  not  improve 

. their  places  before,  who  would  not  lay  out  a sixpence, 
are  all  improving  them. 

7954.  Chairman.  — Do  you  think  tenants  would 
like  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  that  at  present 
rents  ? — In  some  cases  they  would  and  in  other  cases 
they  would  not,  because  the  rents  in  some  cases  are 

■ exorbitant. 

7955.  Baron  Dowse. — But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  rents  are  fair? — I should  say  so,  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

7956.  Does  tenant-right  prevail  on  Lord  Caledon’s 
estate  ? — Yes.. 

7957.  Do  you  know  that  yourself  ? — I am  perfectly 
cognizant  of  that. 

7958.  "What  about  the  Ranfurley  estate? — On  the 
Ranfurley  estate  it  is  limited  to  £11. 

7959.  Formerly  it  was  unlimited  ? — I cannot  say,  but 
that  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two  or  three  yearn. 

7960.  Was  it  during  the  last  agent’s  time? — Yes. 

7961.  He  is  dead  now? — He  is. 

7962.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  it  bring  more  than  that 
if  left  to  competition? — I can  give  you  an  instance  of 
a man  named  Wilson,  who  could  have  got  £13  an 
acre;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  it  for  that 
amount,  and  he  had  to  accept  £11. 

7963.  Mr.  Bruce’s  property  comes  up  near  to  the 
town  of  Moy  ? — Yes. 

7964.  Is  there  tenant-right  on  Lord  Charlemont’s 
estate  ? — Yes. 

7965.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  it? — Not  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  except  in  some  cases  there  is  an  increase 
of  rent. 

7966.  Mr.  Hugh  Boyle  is  the  agent  for  that  estate  ? 
— Yes.  The  late  Lord  Charlemont  leased  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Moy,  and  it  is  held  in 
perpetuity. 

7967.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Verner 
estate  ? — No,  it  is  rather  out  of  my  way. 

7968.  You  know  Lord  Dartry’s  estate,  and  the 
Benburb  estate,  and  the  estates  of  Lord  Charlemont 
and  Lord  Ranfurley  ? — Yes,  and  some  little  about  Lord 
Caledon’s  estate,  but.  not  very  much. 

7969.  Chairman. — There"  is  tenant-right  on  Lord 
Caledon’s  estate? — Yes. 

7970.  Have,  there  been  any  office  rules  made  lately  ? 
— Not  that  I have  heard  of. 

7971.  Baron  Dowse. — Before  this  dispute,  if  I may 
use  the  expression,  between  Lord  Powerscourt  and 
his  tenants,  the  rents  seemed  to  be  considered  fail1 
and  reasonable? — Yes. 

7972.  And  tenant-right  prevailed  ? — Yes. 

7973.  And  there  was  perfect  contentment  over  the 
property  ? — Yes. 


“ tenants  of  the  Benburb  estate,  who,  for  the  second 
time  within  the  period  of  two  years,  have  been  served 
with  notice  to  quit.”  From  the  memorial  I will  ro^i 
the  following : — 

“ Onreceipt  of  these  notices  (referring  to  the  notices  to  quin 
we,  your  memorialists,  with  the  large  majority  of  the  tenants 
•of  the  Benburb  estate,  took  the  same  into  Our  consideration 
with  the  anxious  desire  of  at  once  fairly  meeting  yourlord- 
..ship’s  views,  and  having  the  readjustment  of  our  rents  settled 
upon  the  basis  of  a valuation  made  by  a partial  and  expe- 
rienced person,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  your  Lord- 
ship  and  ourselves ; but  we  did  express  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  our  reasonable  dissatisfaction  that  a valuation 
made  without  any  representation  on  the  tenants’  part  or 
without  any  notice  to  them,  should  be  imposed  upon  them 
and  an  attempt  made  in  some  instances  to  enforce  them  bv 
ejectments  which  could  not  be  sustained  on  legal  grounds^ 
and  were  dismissed  by  the  court,  when  the  persons  so  procee’ 
ded  against  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
proceedings  which  were  not  justified  either  by  law  or  usa»e 
Your  memorialists  and  the  other  tenants  therefore  learned 
with  satisfaction  that  yielding  to  our  representations  as 
aforesaid,  your  lordship’s  agent  addressed  to  Mr.  Galbraith 
Wiley,  as  Secretary  for  the  Tenants  Committee,  a lettct 
•whichis  in  the.  words  and  figures  following:— Benburb  11th 
April,  1874. 

“ To  Mr.  Galbraith  Wiley,  Drumray. 

“ Having  heard  from  Mr.  John  Wilson  that  the  tenantry 
on  the  Benburb  Estate  were  desirous  of  retaining  his  services 
as  valuator,  in  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Geale’s  valuation  was  made’ 
I have  to  inform  you  that  Lord  Powerscourt,  anxious  so  fai 
as  he  reasonably  can  to  meet  the  views  of  the  tenantry  in  thr 
matter,  has  requested  Mr.  John  Wilson  to  revalue  the  estate 
Being  aware  that  you  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  tenantry 
during  the  interviews  I had  with  them  on  this  subject, 
I seud  this  communication  to  you. 

“Yours  truly, 

“ George  Posxett.” 

7977.  Baron  Dowse. — By  that  valuation  lie  after 
wards  refused  to  abide? — Yes. 

7978.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mr.  Wilson  is  a well  known 
arbitrator  ? — He  is.  He  has  a farm  of  his  own,  and 
is  a practical  and  competent  man  who  is  well  known. 

7979.  Baron  Dowse. — He  is  a most  respectable 
man?— He  is. 

7980.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  this  system  of  arbi 
tration  would  be  a fail'  way  of  settling  any  dispute 
that  might  arise  ? — I do  think  it  would  be  a fair  way 
of  settling  the  disputes,  if  competent  arbitrators  were 
provided. 

7981.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  landlord  has? 
right  to  seek  a rise  of  rent  if  he  thinks  the  land  is  toe 
low? — Yes. 

7982.  And  the  tenant  to  seek  a reduction  if  he 
thinks  that  it  is  set  too  high  ? — Certainly. 

7983.  If  that  system  were  established,  do  you  not 
think  there  would  be  in  the  country  a great  deal  oi 
excitement  and  re- valuing? — There  might  be  but  I 
have  been  working  amongst  tenant  farmers  for  some 
years,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  them, 
and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  I have  heard  a 
man  say  that  he  would  not  pay  a fair  rent. 

7984.  If  the  rents  were  fail-,  you  think  there  would 
be  no  movement  at  all?— Yes,  but,  tenants  object  to  a 
landlord  sending  down  , a man,  as  Lord  Powerscourt 
sent  down  Mr.  Geale,  to  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  a 
man’s  place,  and  then  to  raise  the  rents.  I will  give  you 
an  instance.  There  is  a man  who  pays  £80  a year 
under  Mr.  Wilson’s  valuation,  and  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  £120  a year  under  the  valuation  of  Mi-.  Geale, 
who  never  lifted  a sod,  nor  looked  into  the  place  in  the 
way  a valuator  under  such  circumstances  should. 

7985.  Baron  Dowse. — The  tenants  own  improve- 
ments were  valued? — Yes.  Mr.  Geale  valued  the 


7974.  And  everything  went  on  very  well  ? — Yes. 

7975.  And  what  really  caused  the  dispute  was  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  i-ent? — The  attempt  to  raise  the 
rent  above  the  valuation  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  made. 

7976.  The  tenant  was  prepared  for  a moderate  rise 
of  rent  ? — Yes.  Here  is  the  memorial  of  the  tenants 
to  Lord  Powerscourt.  It  is  the  memorial  of  the 


forty-seven  townlands  in  three  weeks,  and  he  did  not 
spend  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a day  at  the  works. 

7986.  Baron  Dowse. — He  must  be  a smart  man. 

7987.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  there  any  abate- 
ment of  rent  made  last  year  in  that  district?— Mr. 
Bruce  gave  ten  per  cent.,  the  Earl  of  Dartry  gave  no 
abatement,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  gave  none,  the 
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Earl  of  Caledon,  gave  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  Earl  of 
Ranfurly  gave  ten  per  cent. 

7988.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  give  any? — He  did.  In 
some  cases  there  was  a dispute  between  him  and  his 
tenants.  They  believed  they  were  to  get  an  abate- 
ment and  when  they  came  to  Moy  and  tendered  the 
amount  without  the  abatement  it  was  not  accepted. 

7989.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  is  the  agent? — Well, 
I do  not  exactly  remember. 

7990.  Is  it  Mr.  MfDermott  ? — It  is  ; that’s  the 
name.  The  tenants  then  sent  the  amount  to  Dublin, 
and  it  was  sent  back  to  them. 

7991.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  sent  it  less  the  abatement  ? 
—Yes,  and  it  was  sent  back  ; and  then  they  addressed 
a memorial  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  at  last  the  rent  was 
accepted,  I believe,  with  the  abatement.  1 know  one 
party  who  came  to  me  and  showed  me  the  notice  that 
he  had  got  from  Dublin.  The  letter  to  him  was  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  did  not  pay  the  full  rent,  proceed- 
ings would  be  taken  against  him.  Afterwards  the 
parties  went  to  Dublin  and  saw  Mr.  M'Dermott  and 
Mr.  Parnell  personally,  and  the  abatement  was  made. 

7992.  They  are  nearly  all  small  tenants? — Yes. 

7993.  You  admit  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  in- 
crease the  rent  on  certain  occasions  ? — Certainly,  but 
I do  not  admit  that  the  Land  Judge  is  capable  of  de- 
ciding what  the  rent  should  be.  It  should  be  a skilled 
man. 

7994.  Would  it  be  possible  in  this  valuation  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  landlord’s  interest  in  it,  and 
for  the  tenant  to  buy  it  out  in  perpetuity  ? — In  some 
cases  that  has  wrought  remarkably  well.  I know  some 
tenants  who  have  done  remarkably  well  under  the 
Gliurck,  although  they  paid  high  for  their  farms. 

7995.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  that  the  Clonfeacle 
Glebe? — Yes,  and  they  are  doing  well  since.  There 
was  another  party  who  purchased  in  that  way  and  I 
think  the  tenants  are  nearly  all  cleared  out,  as  lie  has 
been  trying  to  raise  the  rent. 

7996.  He  purchased  from  the  Church  Commissioners 
with  the  tenants  on  the  land  and  has  since  been  trying 
to  raise  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

7997.  As  to  that  Clonfeacle  Glebe  was  tenant-right 
always  allowed  on  it  ? — It  was  always  let  at  such  a 
high  rent  that  there  has  never  been  tenant-right  on  it. 

7998.  Do  you  remember  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick 
on  it?— No. 


7999.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Stevenson  on  it'! — 
Yes,  and  when  he  resided  there,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  tenant-right  on  it. 

8000.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  did  not  leave  room  for  it? 
—No. 

8001.  How  did  the  tenants  purchase  ? — There  are 
some  tenants  who  did  not  exactly  live  upon  this  pro- 
perty, and  they  come  in  and  took  the  farms  and  have 
since  bought  them. 

8002.  Would  the  tenants  generally  buy  the  land 
in  your  district  if  they  were  allowed  to  purchase  under 
the  Land  Act  and  got  facilities  ? — Yes ; provided  it 
did  not  cost  too  much. 

8003.  If  they  got  it  at  a cheap  rate  and  also  got 
money  without  much  expense  you  think  the  bulk  of 
them  would  buy  ? — Yes. 

8004.  And  if  there  were  also  security  of  tenure  and 
just  rents  it  would  meet  your  case  very  much  ? — Yes. 

8005.  If  there  was  a system  of  purchasing  per- 
petuities from  the  landlord  how  would  that  do  ? — I do 
not  know.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement ; although,  of  course,  there  is  this  in  it — 
that  if  tenants  purchasing  from  the  landlord  have  to 
borrow  at  a high  rate,  they  are  in  a worse  position 
than  before. 

8006.  Getting  help  from  the  Government  it  might 
come  easy  to  them  ? — Yes ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  would  be  very  much  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
north. 

8007.  The  O’Coxor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  great 
majority  of  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  provide  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money? — Well,  I 
think  not  more  than  one-half  in  our  neighbourhood. 
It  just  varies  according  to  their  circumstances. 

8008.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  good  times? — Yes. 

8009.  And  the  times  are  very  depressed  now? — 
Yes ; farming  is  very  depressed. 

8010.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  lived  down  in 
that  district  all  youi  life  ? — I have  lived  twenty-five 
years  there.  I believe  that  I was  personally  acquainted 
for  four  miles  round  with  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants. 
A great  many  of  the  grievances  in  the  Powerseourt 
cases  were  made  known  to  me.  I may  say  that  in  the 
most  of  the  cases  I was  one  of  the  assessors  for  the 
tenants. 

8011.  And  you  have  a personal  knowledge  of  the 
whole  thing  ? — I have.  . 


Mr.  Andre  Murray  Her,  Newbliss ; and  Mr.  W.  Marshall  Fitzgerald,  Clonavilla,  near  Clones, 
were  examined  together. 


8012.  Chairman. — What  profession  are  you? — 
Mr.  Ker. — I am  a landed  proprietor,  and  have  been 
a land  agent. 

8013.  State  what  points  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice? — I was  requested  to  attend  here  by  Lord 
Dartrey  and  Colonel  Clements  to  give  evidence  in  any 
matter  as  to  which  I might  be  asked. 

8014.  You  have  been  twenty-seven  years  agent  to 
Lord  Dartrey  ? — I was. 

8015.  You  are  acquainted  with  his  property? — 
Perfectly. 

8016.  When  did  you  quit  the  agency  ? — In  1876  I 
resigned. 

8017.  On  Lord  Dartrey’s  property  does  tenant-right 
exist? — It  does. 

8018.  Was  there  any  limit  to  the  tenant-right  at 
the  time  you  were  agent? — It  was  restricted  to  £10 
per  acre. 

8019.  Was  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  purchaser  ? 
~Yes.  I always  had  the  choice  of  the  tenant.  The 
landlord  had  a veto. 

8020.  Did  that  always  exist  on  the  property  1— It 
existed  as  long  as  I knew  the  property  and  long  before. 

8021.  Did  the  limit  of  £10  per  acre  always  exist  on 
me  property  ? — I should  think  not  always,  but  I have 
traced  it  as  far  back  as  1839.  I commenced  being 
agent  in  1849,  and  as  far  as  I could  make  out  among 


the  tenants  when  I got  directions  from  his  lordship  to 
carry  out  that  rule,  I inquired  when  it  began,  and  I 
traced  it  back  ten  years,  it  may  have  been  longer. 

8022.  If  any  special  improvements  were  made  by 
the  tenant  was  anything  above  £10  an  acre  allowed? 
— Certainly,  in  the  case  of  buildings,  or  any  special 
improvements. 

8023.  They  were  allowed  to  get  a higher  price  ? — 
They  were ; if  there  were  any  special  reason  for  it. 

8024.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  there  always  a limit 
upon  the  priced — No. 

8025.  Then,  at  one  time,  it  was  unrestricted  ? — 
Certainly.  I have  known  it  go  up  to  hundreds.  I 
have  known  a farmer  sell  his  tenant-right  for  £500  on 
account  of  a good  slated  house. 

8026.  What  would  that  be  per  acre  ? — That  was 
over  and  above  the  £10  per  acre. 

8027.  Were  they  tenancies  from  year  to  year? — 

Yes.  ^ 

8028.  On  your  own  estate  is  there  any  limit  of 
price? — No ; I never  limited  the  price. 

8029.  Upon  the  other  estates  you  know,  and  on 
your  own,  was  there  a preference  given  to  a tenant  on 
the  property  in  the  purchase  ? — Yes ; that  is  nearly 
universal  in  Monaghan — if  a tenant  on  the  property 
applies  he  gets  the  preference. 

8030.  Do  you  suppose  that  when  there  was  this 
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limit  it  was  often,  exceeded  by  private  arrangement  ? 
— No  doubt  it  was,  very  often ; they  always  gave  too 
much. 

8031.  Was  any  inquiry  made  as  to  that? — Yes, 
strictly.  The  buyer  and  seller  used  to  come  into  my 
office.  I had  a form  in  the  office  for  them  to  sign, 
agreeing  to  the  price,  and  they  would  come  in  and  sign 
it,  and  pay  the  money  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
estate,  but  [ knew  myself  that  when  they  went  out  the 
buyer  paid  something  over. 

8032.  That  was  done  because,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  office,  more  than  £10  per  acre  would  not  be 
allowed  ? — Yes. 

8033.  Does  that  rule  prevail  still  ? — Yes.  I saw 
Lord  Dartrey  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  everything  was 
exactly  the  same  as  before.  I know  the  agent  very 
well,  too. 

. 8034.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Edward  Richardson, 
he  succeeded  me.  He  has  the  management  of  the 
Monaghan  property. 

8035.  Mr.  Boyle  is  agent  for  part  of  the  estate! — 
Yes  ; for  the  Armagh  property. 

8036.  What  was  the  custom  as  to  tenant-right  upon 
a leasehold  when  the  lease  dropped  ? — It  was  allowed. 

8037.  It  was  treated  as  existing  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  ? — It  was,  just  as  if  the  tenant  had  no  lease  at 
all. 

8038.  When  a lease  dropped,  were  tenants  offered 
a renewal  if  they  wished  it  ? — They  as  a rule  never 
asked  for  it  — they  were  not  anxious  for  leases — 
scarcely  a man  applied  for  one.  They  generally  re- 
mained in  occupation  after  the  lease  dropped — without, 
asking  for  any  renewal.  If  they  asked  for  a renewal 
they  would  have  got  it. 

8039.  Were  they  anxious  for  leases  before  the  Land 
Act  ? — A little  more  than  now.  The  property  I hold 
at  present,  part  of  it  was  in  Chancery,  and  by  direction 
of  Master  Brooke,  I served  a notice  on  every  tenant 
on  the  estate  to  come  and  take  out  a lease,  but  not  one  of 
them  did  so. 

8040.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  reason  of  that  ? — 
They  did  not  care  for  leases. 

8041.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  the  lease  they 
would  ha  ve  got  was  for  seven  years  pending  the  cause  ? 
— No  —it  was  given  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Her — two  lives  and  twenty-one  years. 

8042.  They  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were — 
tenants  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes ; not  one  of  them 
took  out  a lease.  It  was  my  wish  that  they  should 
do  it,  and  I often  asked  them  to  do  it. 

8043.  You  have  that  property  yourself  now? — I 
have.  I wish  to  say  I am  wrong  in  saying  there  were 
no  leases — because  there  were  three  or  four  townlands 
put  up  for  sale  and  they  took  leases,  for  fear  of  it 
passing  into  hands  they  did  not  like  as  well  as  myself, 
and  I bought  those  lands,  so  that  they  continued 
tenants. 

8044.  On  Lord  Dartrey’s  estate,  is  there  any  custom 
of  allowances  for  buildings? — Yes,  up  to  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  but  not  since.  The  Land  Act  has 
done  a great  deal  of  mischief  in  our  county. 

8045.  In  consequence  of  that  ceasing,  have  the 
tenants  ceased  to  make  improvements  ? — I don’t  think 
it  affected  the  tenants  much.  I do  not  hear  of  as 
much  building  or  improvements,  certainly,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  the  Land  Act  has  kept  back  the 
tenants  from  improving — it  certainly  has  kept  back 
the  landlords. 

8046.  The  class  of  improvements  which  were  made 
by  the  tenants  with  assistance  from  the  landloi'ds — 
has  the  Land  Act  affected  them’ — Yes,  they  have 
stopped  altogether ; there  is  far  less  drainage  done. 

8047.  Is  it  generally  the  case  that  since  the  Land 
Act  the  landlords  have  ceased  to  make  the  allowances 
they  did  previously  1— Certainly. 

8048.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  have 
not  a good  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  ? 
— I know  nothing  about  it,  except  in  my  own  county 
—it  may  have  made  the  tenant  securer — of  course  it 


must  have  done  that — but  it  certainly  has  separated 
landlord  and  tenant  very  much. 

8049.  The  landlord  formerly  admitted  tenant-right 
by  favour,  but  he  is  now  obliged  to  do  it  by  law?— 
Yes ; tenant-right  is  legalized  now,  certainly.  It  in 
that  way  is  certainly  an  improvement  to  the  tenant. 

8050.  How  is  it  an  injury  to  the  landlord  ? — I do 
not  say  it  is  an  injury. 

8051 . You  said  it  separated  landlord  and  tenant  very 
much  ? — Yes. 

8052.  How  ? — By  the  landlord  refusing  to  do  for 
the  tenant  as  much  as  he  used  to  do. 

8053.  Have  youhad  any  experience  on  the  subject  of 
peasant  proprietary  ? — No,  there  has  been  scarcely  a 
case  of  it  in  the  county. 

8054.  On  the  subject  of  waste  lands,  you  say  there 
has  been  a good  deal  done  by  tenants  in  the  way  of 
reclamation  ? — Yes — on  mountain  lands. 

8055.  And  that  has  been  done  without  the  aid  of 
the  landlord?  — Very  often,  I know  the  landlords 
assisted  in  some  cases. 

8056.  As  to  the  raising  of  rents,  do  you  consider 
that  the  system  of  raising  rents  upon  a change  of  ten- 
ancy existed  generally  before  the  Land  Act?— It  was 
not  always  the  case,  but  I have  known  cases  before  the 
Act  where  there  was  a change  of  tenancy,  and  the 
opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  to  raise  the  rent, 
where  it  would  not  have  been  raised  upon  the  old 
tenant. 

8057.  Do  you  know  it  to  have  been  a general  rule 
that  on  a change  of  tenancy  there  is  a revision  of 
rent  ? — It  is  often  the  case,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  a 
general  rule. 

8058.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  done  oftener  now  than 
before  the  Land  Act  ? — I should  say  not.  I think 
on  the  whole  there  is  less  raising  of  rents  now  than 
there  used  to  be. 

8059.  Baron  Dowse. — You  ceased  to  be  agent  in 
1876  ?— Yes. 

8060.  In  addition  to  having  been  a land  agent  are 
you  an  extensive  proprietor  on  your  own  account  ?— I 


8061.  You  have  a good  deal  of  land  yourself?— 
Yes. 

8062.  Upon  your  own  estate  does  tenant-right 
prevail? — It  does. 

S063.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the  price  ? — No.  1 

8064.  No  restriction  ? — No. 

8065.  Free  right  of  sale?— Yes,  as  regards  price. 

8066.  I suppose  you  exercise  a reasonable  veto  as 
regards  tenants  coming  in  ? — I give  my  own  tenants 
the  preference. 

8067.  But  if  none  of  your  tenants  is  willing  to  buy, 
do  you  allow  the  outgoing  man  to  sell  to  anyone  he 
likes  ? — N ot  exactly.  I like  to  know  that  the  incoming 
tenant  is  a proper  man. 

8068.  Subject  to  that,  can  the  tenant  dispose  of  his 
tenant-right  to  any  person  he  likes  ? — Yes.  The  adver- 
tisement they  put  up  is  “ subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  landlord.” 

8069.  At  what  price  does  the  tenant-right  generally 
sell  ? — From  £8  to  £15  per  acre ; in  special  cases  I 
have  known  it  to  go  up  to  £22. 

8070.  Would  that  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town  ? — Two  miles  from  Ballybay. 

8071.  Has  there  been  a fall  in  the  value  of  tenant- 
right  latterly  owing  to  the  bad  times  ? — Decidedly- 

°8072.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  rent  of  late 
years  on  yoiu-  own  estate? — No. 

8073.  Some  persons  have  said  that  on  many  esta  e- 
it  is  usual  upon  a change  of  tenancy,  when  a new  name 
is  entered  in  the  book,  to  raise  the  rent? — It  is  ol 

8074.  The  effect  of  that  is  more  or  less  to  depreciate 

the  tenant-right  ? — Yes.  w , _ 

8075.  That  is  not  done  upon  your  estate?— Not  as 

a 8076.  Sometimes  it  is,  I suppose  ?—I  have  done  it 
this  very  year.  A tenant  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
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America,  and  J.  raised  the  rent  a little  on  the  incoming 
man. 

3077.  Had  the  incoming  man  bought  at  the  time 
you  raised  it? — No.  I gave  him  notice  before  he 
bought  that  the  rent  would  be  raised. 

8078.  Had  it  the  effect  of  making  him  give  less  for 
the  tenant-right? — -It  had,  but  he  gave  an  enormous 
price  notwithstanding. 

8079.  Sometimes  they  give  unreasonably  high  prices 
for  tenant-right  ? — They  do,  ridiculous  prices. 

8080.  Baising  the  rent  would  have  the  effect  oi 
diminishing  tenant-right  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

8081.  Did  that  prevail  to  any  extent  upon  Lord 
Dartrey’s  estate  ?— No. 

8082.  Colonel  Clements’  property  is  in  Cavan? — 

8083.  You  are  agent  over  that  estate? — I am,  for 
the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

8084.  You  . have  still  the  management  of  it  ? — I 
have. 

8085.  Having  been  agent  for  twenty-seven  years 
of  course  you  have  a good  deal  of  experience  on 
that  property  ?— I have. 

8086.  What  is  the  rental  of  it?— -About  £3,000  a 
year, 

8087.  In  what  part  of  Cavan  is  it  situated  ? — Near 
Cootehill. 

8088.  Does  tenant-right  prevail  there  ? — Yes. 

8089.  Unrestricted  ? — Quite  unrestricted. 

8090.  No  limit  on  the  price? — No.  Colonel  Clements 
is  the  easiest  man  in  Ireland,  I suppose  with  his  tenants. 

8091.  Is  that  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  to  the 
late  Lord  Leitrim’s  estate  1 — The  very  man.  I was  trus- 
tee for  that  property. 

8092.  Who  has  the  Coote  estate  now  ? — Mr.  Smith. 

8093.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  estate  ? — 
I do,  my  brother  was  the  agent  over  it  for  years. 

8094.  Does  tenant-right  prevail  there? — It  does. 

8095.  Is  it  restricted  in  any  way  ? — I think  not.  I 
never  heard  of  any  particular  rules  restricting  it,  it  is 
not  much  interfered  with,  I think,  as  to  price. 

8096.  Some  witnesses  have  stated  that  when  there 
is  a restriction  put  upon  the  price  of  tenant-right,  it 
lias  been  defeated  by  underhand  agreements,  and  one 
gentleman  who  is  manager  of  several  estates  told  us 
that  he  found  that  so  much  the  case,  that  he  thought  it 
better  to  abolish  the  rule  altogether,  and  leave  the 
parties  free  as  to  price  ? — Yes,  my  experience  is  that 
you  may  as  well  not  have  any  restriction  as  to  price, 
because  if  you  have,  the  money  will  be  paid  behind 
backs.  It  is  a most  extraordinary  thing  to  my  mind 
— I never  could  understand  it — but  the  great  feeling 
of  the  country  is  for  the  man  who  is  selling,  and  al- 
though the  man  who  is  purchasing  may  be  as  popular  a 
man  as  there  is  in  the  country,  there  is  never  any 
sympathy  for  him.  I cannot  understand  it. 

8097.  Don’t  you  think  it  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  desire  to  push  up  the  price  of  tenant-right  as  high 
as  they  can,  so  that  if  hereafter  they  have  to  become 
sellers,  they  may  have  the  same  good  luck,  and  get  as 
large  a price  as  possible  ? — Perhaps  so. 

8098.  On  the  estate  of  Colonel  Clements  has  there 
been  any  increase  of  rent  ? — No. 

8099.  We  have  been  told  by  several  witnesses  that 
on  some  estates  an  increase  has  been  made  in  rent 
upon  a change  of  tenancy  and  at  other  times,  and 
that  such  a course  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
tenant-right — that  is  not  your  experience  so  far  as 
regards  the  estates  you  are  concerned  with  1 — No. 

8101.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  increase 
of  rent  would  depreciate  the  tenant-right  of  a holding  ? 
—No  doubt. 

8102.  It  would  be  possible  by  unduly  raising  the 
rent  to  make  the  tenant-right  of  no  value  ? — Of  course 
it  would.  I have  threatened  to  raise  the  rent  in  some 
<kf 6S  m^se^  hhat  purpose,  and  stopped  bargains  by 

8103.  You  knew  it  would  have  that  effect  ? — Cer- 
amly,  ft  was  with  that  object  I did  it,  when  I found 

ey  were  giving  £40  an  acre  for  the  tenant-right. 
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8104.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  tenant-right  works  Sept.  2-1,  isso. 
well  in  your  part  of  Ireland  ?— It  does,  on  the  whole  Mr 

it  works  well.  JLKeraud 

8105.  The  Land  Act  you  say  has  had  the  effect  of.  Mr.  \V.  M 
preventinglandlords  from  expending  money  on  improve-  Fitzgerald, 
ments  ? — Yes,  and  it  makes  the  tenants  have  a sort 

or  independent  feeling  towards  the  landlords,  their 
feeling  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  I don’t  mean 
that  tenants  should  cringe  or  be  servile  towards  the 
landlord,  but  I think  the  tenants  don’t  regard  their 
landlords  in  the  friendly  way  they  used  to  do. 

8106.  Formerly  they  had  only  a moral  claim  for 
tenant-right  upon  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

8107.  Now  they  have  a legal  right  ? — Yes. 

8108.  And  they  are  more  independent? — Perhaps 
they  are. 

8109.  They  have  not  the  same  motive  now  in 
gaining  the  landlord’s  favour  that  they  had  before  the 
Land  Act  ? — Certainly,  there  is  not  the  good  feeling 
there  used  to  be. 

8110.  Do  they  show  that  in  their  manner  ? — They 
do  some  of  them. 

8111.  Have  you  observed  that  the  same  change  of 
manner  is  creeping  over  the  country  in  every  rank  of 
life  ? — I do  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  Americanism  in 
the  country.  Still,  I think  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

8112.  You  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  of 
late  years  ? — I do. 

8113.  The  Ulster  tenant-right  system,  you  say, 
works  well  ? — Yes,  pretty  fairly. 

81 14.  You  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a tribunal 
to  settle  rents  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — No. 

8115.  According  to  your  experience  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  that  ? — I have  never  had  the  slightest 
difficulty,  and  there  are  no  complaints. 

8116.  There  might  be  such  a thing,  you  know  ? — 

No  doubt  there  might. 

8117.  There  are  some  people  who  ask  too  much? — 

Certainly. 

8118.  There  are  some  rapacious  landlords  ? — I am 
sure  there  are. 

8119.  Would  it  be  well  to  have  some  means  of 
keeping  them  in  check  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

8120.  How  would  you  do  it  ? — I don’t  know  how  it 
could  be  done,  except  by  something  like  what  has 
been  proposed. 

8121.  Arbitration  to  settle  the  rent  between  them  ? 

— Yes. 

8122.  You  think  that  would  keep  them  in  check? 

— Yes ; with  a right  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal. 

8123.  You  think  that  would  have  a good  effect? — 

Yes,  if  you  could  get  an  honest  and  competent  tribunal, 
but  certainly  not  the  county  court  judges. 

8124.  You  don’t  think  they  would  be  satisfactory  ? 

— Not  the  majority  of  them.  Some  of  them  would, 
for  instance  in  our  own  county  we  have  a very  fair 
man,  Mr.  Barron.  He  has  given  good  judgments  in 
most  land  cases. 

8125.  But  as  a rule  you  do  not  think  the  county 
court  would  be  a satisfactory  tribunal? — No;  I 
have  heard  of  some  of  the  decisions  in  a way  that 
showed  they  did  irot  know  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

8126.  You  think  if  some  competent  and  honest 
tribunal  could  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  rent  it 
would  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

8127.  What  do  you  think  about  the  new  scheme  of 
peasant  proprietary — I believe  you  have  none  of  them 
in  your  part  of  the  world  ? — No. 

81 28.  W ould  there  be  any  objection,  in  your  opinion, 
to  enabling  a landlord  to  sell  his  property  to  his 
tenants  if  they  wanted  to  purchase  it  ? — If  you  mean 
by  an  advance  of  public  money  I would  not  be  in 
favour  of  it.  I think  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end. 

8129.  What  is  the  right  end  to  begin  at  in  your 
opinion  ? — If  a tenant  had  saved  money  and  was  able 
to  buy. 

2 O 
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8130.  You  think  in  that  case  lie  should  be  at 
liberty  to  purchase  ?— Certainly,  if  the  landlord  was 
willing  to  sell,  but  I would  nob  force  the  landlord  to 
sell. 

8131.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  compulsory 
sales? — No. 

8132.  But  if  the  landlord  wished  to  sell,  and  the 
tenant  wished  to  buy,  you  would  facilitate  the  trans- 
action?— I would.  But  I would  not  advance  the 
public  money  for  the  purpose. 

8133.  You  would  not  object  to  the  tenant  bor- 
rowing a portion  of  the  money  from  private  parties? 
—It  is  a bad  system,  but  that  is  the  man’s  own  look- 
out. 

8134.  You  do  not  approve  of  Government  advancing 
the  money  on  the  terms  of  being  repaid  by  an  annuity 
sspread  over  a certain  number  of  years  ? — I do  not. 

8135.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  would  involve  an  in- 
crease of  rent  during  those  years  ? — It  would.  I 
know  one  or  two  men  in  my  neighbourhood  who  bor- 
rowed money  and  purchased,  but  they  have  made  a 
miserable  business  of  it.  They  ax-e  deeply  in 
arrear. 

8136.  Whex-e  were  the  lands  which  they  purchased 
situated  ?— In  the  co.  Leitrim.  It  was  Church  land. 
I know  one  of  the  men  well — he  is  a tenant  of  Lord 
Dartrey’s — he  does  not  live  on  the  farm  he  purchased, 
he  resides  in  Fermanagh. 

8137.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  the  system 
of  tenants  purchasing  and  becoming  proprietors  has 
not  worked  well  ? — It  has  not. 

8138.  Wex-e  there  any  Chux-clx  lands  sold  in  your 
own  county  at  all? — Yes ; I believe  so. 

S139.  You  do  not  know  any  case  of  tenants  buying 
them  ? — No. 

8140.  According  to  your  evidence  you  do  not 
approve  of  tenants  purchasing  their  holdings,  unless 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  had  money,  and  was  a tln-ifty 
and  industrious  man,  and  willing  to  buy,  and  the  land- 
lord willing  to  sell?— That  is  my  general  idea.  Of 
coui'se  there  ax-e  some  men  who  could  borrow  money,  and 
to  whom  you  could  safely  lend  it — steady  well-principled 
men  — who  would  pay  the  instalments  regularly ; bxxt 
the  majority  of  Irish  tenants  in  my  opinion  woidd  buy 
the  land  and  never  pay  fox’  it. 

8141.  Who  makes  the  improvements  on  the  estates 
in  your  district? — At  present  the  landlords  certainly 
do  not. 

8142.  Any  improvements  that  are  made  are  done 
by  the  tenants  ? — Yes  ; bxxt  there  are  very  few  tenants 
who  make  real  improvements.  They  take  all  they  can 
out  of  the  land.  Very  few  of  them  either  manure, 
drain,  or  feixee. 

8143.  They  build  hoxxseS  of  some  kind,  doxx’t  they  ? — 
They  do. 

8144.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbliss,  and  in 
that  district  where  your  estate  is  situated,  doesn’t  the 
country  look  very  well  ? — Yes. 

8145.  They  have  tenant-right  thei'e? — They  have. 

8146.  With  full  power  of  sale  ? — Yes.  I think  they 
are  as  comfox-table  as  most  farmers  in  the  country. 

8147.  You  are  a resident  landlord?—!  am.  I never 
leave  home. 

8148.  Are  yoxx  yoxxr  own  agent?- — I am. 

8149.  Yoxx  look  after  the  property  yourself? — I do. 
I kixow  evex-y  tenant  on  it. 

8150.  Ax-e  they  contented  do  you  think  ?— I believe 
they  are.  I have  had  no  complaints. 

8151.  They  hold  at  a fair  rent?— I believe  the  rents 
are  fair  and  moderate. 

8152.  They  are  not  turned  out  as  long  as  they  pay 
the  rent  ? — Certainly  not.  I never  turned  a man  out. 

8153.  And  they  ax-e  allowed  to  sell? — Yes. 

8154.  Does  that  system  lead  to  contentment  and 
security? — I believe  so.  I think  the  tenants  are  as 
content  as  any  that  I kixow. 

8155.  Have  yoxx  had  any  ejectments? — I had  one 
this  year  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

81 56.  Have  yon  had  any  cases  xxnder  the  Land  Act  ? 
— Never  oxx  my  own  property. 


8157.  None  on  your  own  estate  ? — None. 

8 1 5 S.  Have  yoxx  had  some  on  Lord  Dartrey’s  ?— Yes 

8159.  How  many  1— Six  or  seven,  and  I won  them 
all  but  one. 

8160.  You  succeeded  in  every  one  of  them  ?— I (|j(] 

8161.  Have  you  had  any  on  the  estate  of  Colonei 
Clements  ? — No. 

8162.  Do  you  ever  exercise  the  powers  of  distress? 
— Never-. 

S163.  Do  you  think  it  a beneficial  thing  that  the 
landlord  should  have  powers  beyond  any  other  creditor? 
— I do. 

8164.  Why  do  yoxx  think  so? — If  the  ordinary 
creditors  could  come  in  befox-e  the  landlord,  the  land- 
lord would  be  deprived  of  his  rent.  Tenants  are  too 
fond  of  doing  that  as  it  is.  I thixxk  wlxex-e  rent  is  due 
the  landlord  should  have  the  first  claim. 

8165.  Have  yoxx  foxuxd  that  to  wox-lc  beneficially  for 
the  tenaxxt  in  some  cases  ? — Yes.  Tenants  have  re- 
peatedly come  to  me  to  save  them  from  their  creditors. 

S166.  That  is,  to  defeat  the  creditors  ? — Yes,  but  I 
x-efused  to  do  it.  I thought  it  woxxld  not  be  fair. 

8167.  Yoxx  know  Ulster  pretty  well,  I suppose?— 
I do. 

8168.  Don’t  yoxx  think  the  tenant-right  system  has 
had  a good  effect  in  creating  prosperity  and  good-will 
in  Ulster  ? — I do. 

8169.  It  has  made  the  people  contented,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  impx-ove  their-  holdings  ? — Fes.  I 
have  always  heard  and  believe  so. 

8170.  But  if  a man  was  tenant  upon  an  estate,  the 
landlox-d  of  which  was  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  rents, 
he  woxxld  be  discouraged  from  making  any  improve- 
ments ? — Certainly.  I know  some  estates  where  that 
has  been  done,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  checking 
improvements,  and  ruined  the  tenants. 

8171.  Have  yoxx  axxy  objection  to  mention  the 
names  of  these  estates  ? — I would  prefer  not  mentioning 
the  xxanxes. 

8172.  But  it  has  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the 
tenaxxt-x-ight,  checking  improvements,  and  ruining  the 
tenants? — Yes,  and  injuring  the  landlords  too,  in  the 
long  x-un. 

8173.  Were  these  estates  on  which  tenant-right 
prevailed  ? — On  oxxe  of  the  estates  I refer  to,  the  land- 
lord was  too  fond  of  raising  the  rent  when  he  saw  a 
tenant  improving.  I x-efused  to  be  his  agent  for  that 
reason. 

8174.  The  effect  of  that  course  ls  to  injure  the 
tenant? — Yes,  and  to  injxxre  the  landlord  too. 

8175.  Mr.  Sixaw.— Were  the  rents  raised  without 
there  being  any  change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes.  There  was 
one  very  bad  case  some  years  ago.  The  man  who  did 
it  is  dead  axxd  gone  now.  He  wished  to  raise  some 
money,  and  he  served  notices  on  his  tenants,  and 
made  them  pay  rent  for  their  own  improvements. 
He  was  fired  at  and  narrowly  escaped  being  shot.  I 
heard  him  say  the  bxxllet  went  through  his  coat,  but  I 
didn’t  believe  him. 

8176.  What  county  was  that  in? — Monaghan. 

8177.  That  is  a peaceable  county  ? — Generally  so. 

8178.  I suppose  yoxx  attribxxte  that  outrage  upon 
him,  to  his  condxxct  towards  his  tenantx-y  ? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it.  I am  sxxre  he  was  fired  at,  but  the  story 
he  told  about  it  was  ridiculous. 

8179.  What  proportion  do  the  rents  bear  to  the 
valuation  in  yoxxr  district? — Lord  Daxtrey’s  rents 
were  two  shillings  in  the  poxxnd  above  the  government 
valuation.  Latterly  he  has  made  them  three  shillings 
in  the  poxxnd  above  the  valuation. 

S1S0.  Has  he  raised  the  rents  latterly?— hot 
generally  on  the  estate,  but  if  there  was  a new  letting 
the  rent  was  advanced  a little.  He  tells  me  the  ren 
is  to  be  15  per-  cent,  above  the  valuation  of  the  lan  , 
not  including  buildings. 

. 8181.  That  will  lead  to  an  increase  of  rent?— It'™1 
slightly.  He  has  been  acting  on  that  principle  or 
some  years.  , ... 

8182.  He  has  not  cax-x-ied  it  out  on  the  entu-e  ot  i 
estate  yet? — No. 
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8183.  He  is  doing  it  slowly? — Slowly. 

8184.  Does  lie  intend  to  stop  there,  or.  will  lie  have 
another  slide  up  by-and-by  ? — I don’t  know.  But  his 
land  is  let  cheap. 

8185.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  your  opinion  of 
Griffith’s  valuation — is  it  of  any  value  as  a criterion 
for  rent? — It  has  a certain  value,  but  you  cannot 
depend  upon  it — it  is  not  uniform.  Bad  land  is 
generally  valued  too  high,  and  good  land  too  low,  in 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

8186.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  does  the  valuation 
come  near  what  the  rent  should  be? — Yes;  omitting 
buildings — but  the  rent  of  the  land  is  generally  higher 
than  the  valuation. 

8187.  Do  you  think  it  is  justly  so? — Yes,  in  most 
cases  I believe  it  is  fairly  so — I would  say  15  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation,  excepting  buildings,  would  be  a 
fair  rent,  and  tenants  would  be  satisfied  with  it  if  they 
were  let  alone. 

8188.  You  think  as  a general  rule  that  15  per  cent, 
over  the  valuation  would  be  a fair  rent? — Yes,  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

8189.  The  O’Conor  Don.— -Do  you  think  they 
would  have  a good  tenant-right  interest  to  sell  at  that 
rate  ?— They  would. 

8190.  You  say  that  before  the  Land  Act  Lord 
Dartrey  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  some  of  the  improve- 
ments?— Several. 

8191.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  he 
spent  annually  in  improvements  on  his  property? — I 
was  allowed  to  spend  some  hundreds  a year.  There 
never  was  an  exact  amount  for  it.  He  scarcely  ever 
refused  an  application  I made  for  an  allowance  to  a 
tenant.  Another  thing,  they  had  bog  always  rent 
free. 

8192.  Did  he  make  any  charge  to  the  tenants  for 
advances  for  roofing  houses? — Never. 

8193.  He  spent  some  hundreds  a year  in  improve- 
ments?— He  did,  up  to  1876. 

8194.  Then  he  continued  it  after  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act? — He  did  not  give  so  much  after  1870  as 
be  had  done  previously. 

8195.  With  regard  to  the  ejectment  case  which  you 
had  this  year,  have  you  put  the  tenant  out  of  possession  ? 
—Not  yet. 

8196.  It  is  a mere  threat  of  ejectment  ? — Well,  I am 
afraid  I must  evict  him.  I have  given  him  every, 
chance  I could — he  owes  me  five  years  rent. 

8197.  Mr.  Shaw. — Cannot  he  sell  his  good-will? — 
Yes,  but  the  fact  is  he  does  not  wish  to  go. 

8198.  He  wants  to  remain  in  occupation  without 
paying  the  rent? — He  would  not  say  that  that  was 
his  object. 

8199.  But  it  amounts  to  that? — It  amounts  to  that. 

8200.  Would  you  allow  him  to  sell,  and  pay  you 
the  rent  out  of  the  produce? — Of  course  I would  do 
that. 

8201.  You  can’t  force  him  to  sell  ? — No — but  if  he 
does  not  do  so  I will  evict  him,  sell  the  place  myself, 
retain  the  rent  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  hand  him  the 
balance. 

8202.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that  ? — That  is 
what  I have  always  done. 

8203.  The  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  Church  land  in  Leitrim,  you  say  it 
turned  out  badly? — Yes,  the  first  I knew  of  the  matter 
was  when  the  man  indirectly  applied  to  me  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  to  ask  him  to 
give  him  some  additional  time  for  payment  of  the 
instalments.  The  Secretary  had  been  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine.  Of  course  I did  not  write — I would 
not  interfere  in  a case  like  that.  That  man  nearly 
doubled  the  rent  on  his  own  tenants.  Those  small 
land  proprietors  are  generally  the  men  who  charge 
high  rents. 

8204.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  he  bought  as  a 
speculation  ? — Yes,  he  had  saved  some  money  and  got 
an  advance. 


8205.  As  a rule  those  people  always  screw  up  the 
rents  as  high  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

8206.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I understand  you  are 
not  aware  of  any  ease  in  which  the  actual  occupier  of 
a holding  purchased  %. — No.  I wish  to  mention  with 
regard  to  Griffith’s  valuation.  I got  a note  yesterday 
(from.  Sir  It.  Griffith  to  Earl  of  Dartrey)  in  which  he 
said  that,  he  valued  lands  in  the  county  Monaghan 
2s.  6c?.  iin.,the  pound  above  the  .valuation. 

8207.  Above  the  valuation  ? — Yes.  I saw  a letter 
in  the  newspapers  in  which  some  gentleman  had  stated 
before  this.-  Commission  that  he  denied  that.  I can 
show  you  a letter  which  Sir  Richard  Griffith  wrote  to 
Earl  of  Dartrey — Lord  Dartrey  had  written  to  Sir  R. 
Griffith  asking  him  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  a 
fair  rent  to  charge  above  the  valuation.  Sir  R. 
Griffith  in  his  reply  stated  that  from  2s,  6c?.  to  3s.  in 
the  pound  above  the  valuation  would  be  the  fair  letting 
value. 

• 8208.  Chairman. t-^-You  have  said  that  under  the 
tenant-right  system  the  tenant  would  continue  in 
occupation  as  long  as  lie  paid  the  rent  ? — That  is  the 
ride.  I never  dream  of  putting  a man  out  as  long  as 
he  pays  his  rent. 

8209.  Is  there  any  rule  if  a man  lias  misconducted 
himself  ? — Yes.  I brought  an  ejectment  some  years 
ago  against  a man  who  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter at  the  Monaghan  Assizes,  and  the  barrister 
said  it  was  a good  reason. 

8210.  Did  you  sell  the  tenant-right  in  that  case? — 
I did,  and  gave  the  family  the  money. 

8211.  Even  in  such  a case  the  man  should  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant-right? — Yes ; I gave  it  in  that 
case. 

8212.  What  sentence  had  that  man  got? — Five 
years.  He  stabbed  a mam  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
parish  priest  who  was  standing  by. 

8213.  Then  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent  and  don’t 
misconduct  themselves  you  do  not  disturb  them  ? — No, 
as  long  as  they  do  that  they  are  safe. 

8214.  If  a man  does  misconduct  himself,  and  you 
eject  him,  you  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Land 
Court? — Yes.  That  man  brought  me  into  the  Land 
Court,  but  I succeeded  there. 

8215.  Notwithstanding  your  success  there  you 
allowed  the  tenant-right  to  his  family  ? — I did,  and  it 
was  the  barrister  divided  the  money  amongst  the 
children. 

S216.  Do  you  think  the  cessation  of  allowances  for 
improvements  by  landlords  has  been  felt  by  the  tenants  ? 
—Yes. 

8217.  And  may  have  led  to  some  dissatisfaction? — 
No  doubt. 

8218.  Were  any  abatements  of  rent  made  last  year 
upon  Lord  Dartrey’s  property? — I think  not.  I am 
not  certain. 

8219.  Are  the  tenants  on  that  property  well-to-do, 
generally? — They  are  not.  On  some  few  townlands 
they  are,  but  the  great  majority  of  Lord  Darti'ey’s 
tenants  are  poor  men. 

8220.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  small  holdings? — 
Yes — small  holding's  in  a great  many  cases — there  are 
some  large  ones,  no  doubt,  but  a great  many  of  his 
tenants  are  small,  and  a great  many  of  my  own  are 
small. 

8221.  Is  there  any  other  occupation  to  turn  to  in 
that  district  except  farming? — Very  little. 

8222.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  no  weaving  ? — No,  none 
in  that  part  of  Ulster.  There  used  to  be,  but  it  is  gone. 

8223.  Has  the  harvest  been  good  on  the  whole? — 
Very  good — it  is  better  than  the  average,  and  well 
saved. 

8224.  In  what  condition  are  the  labourers? — My 
experience  is  that  the  labouring  class  are  better  off 
than  the  small  farmers— they  get  fair  wages. 

8225.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  labourers  in 
the  district? — I pay  9s.  a week  and  a house,  and  turf 
bog. 

8226.  I suppose  you  give  better  wages  than  the 
farmers  generally  ? — I don’t  know,  but  I think  that  is 
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probable.  For  instance,  very  few  farmers  could  give 
turf  bog. 

8227.  Do  they  give  9s.  a week  wages  ? — I doubt  if 
they  do. 

8228.  Have  they  houses  to  give  them! — Some  few 
have  houses. 

8229.  Are  the  labourers  generally  under  farmers,  or 
under  the  landlords  1— The  farmer  class  have  a great 
number  of  cottiers  under  them,  as  they  call  thenj. 
They  live  on  the  lands  in  small  houses. 

8230.  And  get  potato  ground? — Very  often. 

8231.  The  manure  goes  on  the  land  of  the  farmer  ? 
—Yes. 

8232.  Do  you  find  a good  feeling  to  exist  between 
the  labourer  and  the  farmer  ?— I would  say  so.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  cases  at  the  Petty  Sessions — disputes 
under  the  Small  Tenements  Act.  That  happens  very 
often. 

8233.  What  is  the  average  rent  upon  this  land  per 
acre  ? — The  average  in  Monaghan  is  from  24s.  to  26s. 
per  Irish  acre. 


8234.  It  is  high  and  dry  land? — Some  of  it. 

8235.  Is  a good  deal  of  it  mountain? — Not  a good 
deal. 

8236.  The  tenants  have  reclaimed  any  of  it  that 
has  been  reclaimed  ? — Yes ; the  tenant  generally  got 
it  for  ten  or  twelve  years  at  a nominal  rent. 

8237.  And  I suppose  after  that  time  a moderate  real 
was  put  on  it  ? — Yes.  I should  mention  that  the  rents 
on  Lord  Dartrey’s  lands  are  lower  than  on  the  majority 
of  estates  in  the  county. 

8238.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  tenant-right  which 
has  worked  well  in  Ulster,  would  work  well  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ? — I don’t  see  why  it  should  not.  It 
it  is  right  in  Ulster,  it  should  be  right  in  Munster. 

8239.  Is  it  good  for  the  landlord  here  ? — It  is. 

8240.  And  good  for  the  tenant? — Yes. 

8241.  Aoid  what  is  good  in  the  north,  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  good  in  the  south?— 
I think  so. 

8242.  Chairman. — Is  this  the  property  Lord  Dar- 
trey lives  on? — Yes ; he  is  living  there  now. 


Mr.  William  M.  Fitzgerald,  Clonavilla,  near  Clones,  examined. 


8243.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer? — 
Yes ; on  the  Clones  estate. 

8244.  Uponwhoseproperty? — SirThomasLennard’s. 

8245.  Baron  Dowse. — Mr.  Wrench  is  your  agent? 
—Yes. 

8246.  Chairman. — How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? 
— About  73  acres  statute. 

8247.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  bring  to 
our  notice  specially? — Nothing  in  particular. 

8248.  Nothing  as  regards  your  own  holding? — 
Nothing. 

8249.  Tenant-right  exist? on  the  property  ? — It  does. 

8250.  You  can  sell  when  you  are  leaving? — Yes ; 
you  ask  permission  of  the  agent  to  dispose  of  your 
farm,  if  you  wish  to  leave.  I am  residing  on  a farm 
that  my  great-grandfather  lived  in,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  change  in  it,  save  and  except  that  on  the  fall 
of  the  lease  it  was  raised  from  7s.  6 d.  per  acre  in  my 
grandfather’s  time.  I am  paying  between  32s.  and 
33s.  per  acre. 

8251.  When  did  the  lease  fall?— My  grandfather 
was  a life  in  the  lease,  and  on  his  death  it  was  raised 
to  25s.  per  acre.  On  the  fall  of  that  lease,  my  uncle, 
the  late  William  Fitzgerald,  took  out  a new  lease, 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  lease  was  taken  at 
32s.  6d.  per  acre. 

8252.  And  that  lease  is  still  in  existence? — It  is 
still  in  existence — there  is  one  life  in  it  still  in  being. 

8253.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings  on  the  estate  on  which  you  live?— The 
average  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres,  Irish.  I thought  at 
first,  on  a rough  calculation,  that  it  was  only  ten. 

8254.  The  majority  of  tenants  hold  from  year  to 
year? — From  year  to  year. 

8255.  What  is  the  average  per-centage  of  rent  above 
the  valuation? — I would  say  omitting  the  value  of 
buildings,  about  15  per  cent. 

8256.  Have  you  noticed  any  great  inequalities  in 
the  Government  valuation  in  the  districts  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — No.  I could  not  say  I have 
noticed  any  great  inequality. 

8257.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  the  valuation  is  a 
fair  one  ? — I think  so — having  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  land. 

8258.  Do  you  consider  it  a fair  valuation  as  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  land  ? — I would  not  consider  it  a 
fair  test  for  the  letting  value  of  all  kinds  of  land. 

8259.  That  is  really  the  impoi-tant  thing  we  want 
to  find  out — what  sort  of  land  is  it  fair  with  in  your 
opinion  ? — I consider  that  land  in  a backward  district 
has  been  valued  as  land  adjoining  a town — which  has 
much  more  convenience  as  regards  roads  and  markets 
— in  my  opinion  when  land  is  a considerable  distance 
removed  from  a fair  or  market  town,  it  is  not  fair  to 
rate  it  as  high. 

8260.  You  don’t  think  the  advantages  of  situation, 


and  proximity  to  markets,  are  taken  sufficiently  intc 
consideration  ? — I do  not. 

8261.  I suppose  tenant-right  exists  on  the  property 
on  which  you  five  ? — It  does,  and  on  the  surrounding 
properties. 

8262.  Can  you  describe  v'liat  the  custom  of  tenant- 
right  is  ? — The  custom  of  tenant-right  is  that  the  man 
holds  undisturbed  possession  of  the  farm  so  long  as  lie 
pays  his  rent,  and  if  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  it,  on  con- 
dition that  lie  does  not  get  into  arrears,  or  if  be 
wishes  to  emigrate  or  take  another  farm,  he  asks 
permission  of  the  agent,  and  is  generally  allowed  to 
sell.  There  is  usually  a restriction  with  regard  to 
auctions,  and  I think  myself  it  would  be  better  to 
sell  by  proposal  than  to  put  up  to  public  auction. 

8263.  You  don’t  admire  auctions  ? — I do  not. 

8264.  Are  there  any  rules  in  the  office  about 
leases  ? — At  the  expiration  of  leases,  which  are  a very 
uncommon  thing  with  us,  for  very  few  like  to  take 
leases,  they  are  allowed  tenant-right. 

8265.  Are  tenants  ever  obliged — on  taking  leases 
— to  sign  away  their  tenant-right  ? — I believe  there  is 
such  a rule  on  some  estates.  I am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  speaking  from  hearsay  1 
believe  it  is  so. 

8266.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  estate  ?— I do 
certainly.  I think  Mr.  Ker  knows  it  too,  but  refused 
to  name  it. 

8267.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  your  mentioning  it 
to  us  not  for  publication  unless  you  wish  it? — On 
Lord  Rossmore’s  estate  I believe  there  are  such  rules. 
I have  always  heard  it.  If  every  estate  in  Ireland 
was  managed  like  the  estates  over  which  Mr.  Ker 
and  Mr.  Wrench  have  to  do,  there  would  be  very 
little  reason  to  complain. 

8268.  Do  you  think  there  are  causes  of  complaint 
now  in  some  places  ? — Yes.  I believe  the  £5  limit- 
ation to  tenant-right  is  a very  unfair  thing.  That  is 
one  of  the  rules  I believe  on  Lord  Rossmore’s  estate. 

8269.  On  the  property  you  live  on  I presume  the 
rent  is  not  raised  on  an  incoming  tenant? — It  is  not 
usually  raised  on  an  incoming  tenant. 

8270.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  that  being 
done  ?— I have,  but  it  merely  referred  to  townparks, 
I knew  of  one  case,  upon  the  Clones  estate,  wheie 
a farm  lay  close  to  the  town,  and  the  tenant  w.is 
about  to  sell  his  interest,  and  it  was  taken  up. 

8271.  Did  the  tenant  live  in  the  town?— No,  sir, 
but  it  was  afterwards  set  to  tenants  in  the  town,  an 
considerably  raised. 

8272.  It  was  turned  into  townparks  ?-It  was 
turned  into  town  parks. 

8273.  Are  there  many  leases  existing  on  the  P10 
perty  ? — Very  few — they  are  only  here  and  theie. 

8274.  When  they  expire  is  the  rent  generally 
raised? — I have  not  heard  of  a lease  expiring  excel 
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one  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  upon  the 
Clones  estate,  and  in  that  case  the  tenant  had  put  up 
a new  house,  and  slated  it,  on  the  promise  of  a new 
lease.  There  was  a great  deal  of  talk  about  it,  but  at 
the  end  the  tenant  and  I talked  the  matter  over,  and 
lie  said  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  public  said,  for  he 
had  been  living  in  the  centre  of  a moory  soil,  where 
there  was  cutaway  bog,  and  he  had  reclaimed  seven 
or  ei"ht  acres  of  it,  and  at  the  taking  out  of  the  lease 
they°"ave  him  the  entire  of  the  land  at  the  same  rent, 
and  only  charged  him  £1  per  acre  for  the  land  he  had 
reclaimed. 

8275.  Was  that  the  outside  value  of  it? — I don’t 
think  ifc  was ; but  they  did  not  wish  to  charge  him 
too  much,  as  he  had  laid  out  money  in  reclaiming  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  bog. 

8276.  Was  he  satisfied  ?— Well,  he  thought  he 
•hould  have  got  it  at  the  old  rent ; but  lie  said  him- 
self it  was  not  so  bad — as  he  got  this  reclaimed  land 
for  £1  per  acre  that  had  never  been  charged  to 
him  in  the  old  lease.  I know  I had  on  my  own  farm 
some  cut-out  bog— the  turbary  was  given  free— and, 
when  it  was  cut  out,  I reclaimed  it.  It  was  some- 
thing like  1a.  2r.  30p.  statute.  After  I had  it  re- 
claimed there  was  15s.  a year  charged  to  me,  which  I 
did  not  object  to,  as  he  gave  me  near  half  an  acre  of 
other  bog  in  place  of  it. 

8277.  Leases  are  not  asked  for  as  a rule? — No; 
tenants  think  they  are  better  off  without  leases. 

8278.  You  don't  approve  of  any  limit  being  put  on 
the  price  of  tenant-right  ?— I do  not.  I don’t  think  it 
is  fair. 

8279.  You  do  not  think  it  is  any  protection  to  an 
incoming  tenant  ?■ — No. 

8280.  You  think  that  a man  ought  to  be  left  to 
make  the  most  he  can  of  what  he  has  t— Certainly ; 
because  in  the  one  townland  one  man’s  farm  may 
differ  widely  from  another. 

8281.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a man  coming  in  to 
purchase  a farm  has  very  often  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  pay  the  tenant-right  of  it? — It  has  been  the 
case  occasionally ; but  I could  not.  say  that  it  is  very 
often  the  case. 

8282.  In  any  case,  where  it  is  so,  don’t  you  think 
that  a tenant  getting  into  debt  when  commencing  the 
occupation  of  the  farm  is  not  advisable  ? — Certainly  ; it 
is  very  unadvisable,  and  a very  unprofitable  thing  in 
the  end. 

8283.  It  prevents  him  from  spending  what  he 
ought  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  ? — It  does. 

8284.  Would  the  landlord,  having  a veto  on  the 
price  tend  to  prevent  that? — It  possibly  might. 

8285.  What  would  you  think  of  introducing  such  a 
rule— putting  a limit  on  the  price — would  it  be  re- 
ceived well  ? — I don’t  think  it  would.  I think  it 
would  not  be  fair.  Suppose  there  are  two  tenants  : 

’ one  man  takes  care  of  his  farm,  improves  it  as  much 
as  he  can ; the  other  is  a careless  tenant,  runs 
the  land  out,  and  exhausts  it.  Suppose  the  first  man 
wishes  to  sell  his  tenant-right — do  you  think  it  would 
be  fair  that  he,  after  taking  the  best  care  of  his  land, 
should  get  no  more  than  £5  per  acre ; while  the  other 
man,  who  has  spoiled  his  land,  is  to  get  the  same  ? — 
That  is  the  reason  why  I don’t  consider  it  fair  to  have  a 
fixed  sum  per  acre  for  tenant-right.  It  checks  improve- 
ment ; and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  carelessness.  But, 
1 think,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  wrong  to  exceed 
what  is  the  fair  tenant-right  value  of  the  land. 

8286.  Do  you  admit  that  the  landlord  should  have 
a right  of  selection  of  the  tenant? — Certainly,  he 
should  have  a right  of  objecting  to  an  unfit  man. 

S287.  Wherever  that  right  has  been  exercised,  do 
you  think  it  has  been  fairly  exercised  ? — I do.  I be- 
lieve it  has  been  fairly  exercised.  They  generally 
give  the  preference  to  a tenant  on  the  estate,  and,  it 
a tenant  is  not  willing  to  buy,  they  choose  the  man 
whom  they  believe  to  be  the  best  character. 

8288.  Do  the  landlords  assist  in  making  improve- 
ments?— As  far  as  I know,  since  1870  the  landlords 
have  ceased  giving  any  assistance  for  improvements. 
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I know  that  to  be  the  case  on  an  estate  adjoining  the 
one  I live  on — Mr.  Forster’s.  The  late  Mr.  Forster 
used  to  assist  Iris  tenants  when  building  or  improving ; 
but,  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  the  tenants  (I 
have  had  it  from  their  own  lips)  never  got  to  the 
value  of  a farthing. 

8289.  Were  they  dissatisfied  ? — I think  so. 

8290.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  they  would 
like  the  Land  Act  repealed? — No ; I don’t  think  they 
would.  It  gives  them  other  advantages  in  lieu  of  that. 

8291.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  a land  agent  as 
well  as  a tenant-farmer? — I am  not. 

8292.  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  think  tenant-right 
has  improved  the  condition  of  Ulster  ?- — I believe  it  has. 

8293.  You  think  security  of  tenure,  a fair  rent,  not 
to  be  turned  out  as  long  as  you  pay  your  rent,  and  a 
power  of  sale  is  beneficial  ? — I do. 

8294.  You  think  it  has  done  good  in  Ulster? — I 
think  it  has  made  Ulster  what  it  is. 

8295.  Would  it  be  any  harm  to  try  it  in  Munster  ? 
— Not  a bit.  I don’t  see  why  it  should  not  be  the 
custom  over  all  Ireland. 

8296.  You  would  not  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of 
another  ? — Certainly  not. 

8297.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  rents  high  in  your  part  of 
the  country? — From  28s.  to  30s.  the  Irish  acre.  I 
know  a small  estate  immediately  adjoining  the  Clones 
estate — belonging  to  Mr.  De  Burgh — some  of  it  is  set 
at  42s.  the  acre,  and  pai-t  of  it  is  down  to  35s.,  accord- 
ingto  the  quality.  Every  tenant  on  his  estate  hasalease. 

8298.  Do  you  consider  those  high  rents  ?— I think 
not.  They  are  the  only  improvers  in  the  locality. 

8299.  Are  they  able  to  live  with  those  rents  ? — They 
have  done  so  up  to  this. 

8300.  If  there  was  a valuation  do  you  think  those 
rents  would  be  reduced? — No.  I think  the  landlords 
in  our  part  of  the  country  charge  fair  rents  on  the 
whole.  I think  the  tenants  have  their  holdings  at  a 
fair  average. 

8301.  Baron  Dowse. — If  there  was  a law  obliging 
the  landlord  to  give  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  you  think 
there  would  not  be  much  change  made  in  your  locality  ? 
— No.  I don’t  hear  much  complaint  at  all. 

8302.  Mr.  Shaw. — Except  having  the  rent  raised 
when  the  lease  falls  in  or  when  there  is  a change  of 
tenancy  ? — Where  leases  falls  in  it  is  only  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule;  and  when  new  tenancies  are 
created,  the  holdings  are  generally  measured  to  see 
what  ground  has  been  reclaimed,  and  they  are  charged 
for  it  generally  one  or  two  shillings  per  acre  additional, 
and  the  new  tenant  scarcely  ever  objects  to  it. 

8303.  Chairman. — Is  it  only  on  that  particular  land 
the  increase  is  made  ? — Yes. 

8304.  Not  on  the  whole  farm  ? — No. 

8305.  Mr.  Shaw. — Who  has  increased  the  value  of 
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the  land  ? — The  tenant. 

8306.  The  landlord  gets  the  increased  rent? — Yes. 
He  gets  £10,000  a year  out  of  the  estate,  and  we  never 
see  his  face,  except  perhaps  when  there  is  an  election. 

8307.  He  does  not  reside  in  the  country?— No  ; he 
resides  in  England,  and  so  did  his  father  and  grand- 
father. I believe  they  scarcely  ever  had  a residence 
in  this  country- 

8308.  Mr.  Kayanagh. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
of  farmers  buying  their  land? — No ; unless  on  Church 
property. 

8309.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  cases? — We  had 
some  near  Clones.  The  Church  lands  lay  close  to  the 
mountain  district.  Most  of  the  tenants  refused  to 
purchase.  A gentleman  who  owns  considerable  pro- 
perty there,  Mr.  Dickson,  purchased  the  greater  part 
of  it,  and  one  or  two  of  the  tenants  were  able  partly 
to  pay  for  their  holding  by  borrowing  money.  I know 
one  of  them  came  to  Mr.  Dickson  and  asked  him  to 
buy  it  as  he  was  not  able  to  hold  it.  I know  another 
case  where  a man  of  the  name  of  Graham  made  money 
in  Scotland,  and  came  and  purchased  half  of  two  town- 
lands,  but  the  tenants  did  not  purchase,  and  in  both 
cases  he  raised  the  rents  on  them. 
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8310.  He  raised  the  rents  -oh  the-  tenants’? — He 
did. 

8311.  Was  there  tenant-right  on  the  Church  pro- 
perty ? — I believe  not.  There  is  tenant-right  in  the 
district ; and  although  they  used  to  have  as  much  turf 
bog  as  they  wished  to  cut,  he  measured  it  to  them,  and 
charged  them  for  it  at  the  rate  of  £4  an  acre. 

8312.  They  could  sell  the  turf  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

8313.  The  O’Conor  Don. — He  charged  them  £4  an 
acre  for  it  ? — Yes ; £4  per  Irish  acre. 

8314.  Baron  Dowse. — How  was  it  that  there  was 
no  tenant-right  on  the  Church  property  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, was  it  because  it  was  set  too  high  ? — I think 
it  was  set  too  high,  and  it  was  a very  inferior  class  of 
land. 

8315.  And  since  it  has  been  purchased  from  the 
Commissioners  it  has  been  set  higher? — Yes. 

8316.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I gather  from  your  evi- 
dence that  those  who  bought  their  holdings  are  not  in 
any  better  position  than  those  who  are  still  under  a 
landlord  ? — No.  I know  one  who  has  sold  his  already. 

8317.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  only  know  of  two 
cases  ? — That  is  all. 

8318  Mi-.  Shaw. — Did  that  man  live  on  the  hold- 
ing % — He  did. 

8319.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  extent  of 


it  ?— Twelve  or  fourteen  acres.  I don’t  know  what  h 
paid  for  it;  but  after  having  purchased  it  he  was  <rlj 
to  sell  it.  °iaa 

8320.  Had  he  to  borrow  money  besides  what  war 
lent  to  him  by  the  Commissioners? — I believe  he 

8321.  You  intimated  during  part  of  Mr.  Ker’se 
animation  that  you  dissented  from  him  ?— Not  exactly 
it  was  only  in  reference  to  drainage  on  Lord  Dartrey’s 
property  since  the  Land  Act.  I have  a cousin  who 
took  a farm  on  his  estate  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
employed  men  making  drains  during  the  winter  and 
he  told  me  that  the  agent,  Mr.  Richardson,  came  and 
measured  it,  and  allowed  him  for  the  drains,  and  also 
for  building  a cow-house,  a stable,  and  barn. 

k 8322.  Is  he  a tenant  from  year  to  year  ? No;  he 

8323.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  generally  done  upon  the 
estate?— It  is  not,  it  was  a special  case.  It. is  near 
Lord  Dartrey’s  gate ; in  other  respects  there  are  no  im- 
provements done  by  landlords  in  our  locality. 

8324.  Has  Sir  Thomas  B.  Lennard  ever  contributed 
to  make  improvements  for  his  tenants? — He  never  did 
one  penny  piece. 

8325.  In  other  respects  do  you  agree  with  the  last 
witness,  Mr.  Ker? — I do. 


Mr.  Arthur  Mulholland,  Pomeroy,  county  Tyrone,  examined. 


8326.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer ? — I 
am. 

8327.  How  do  you  hold  your  land  ? — I am  a tenant 
from  year  to  year. 

832S.  How  long  have  you  been  a tenant  farmer  ? — 
Since  I was  born,  I may  say.  My  father  was  tenant 
before  me. 

8329.  Did  your  father  hold  under  lease? — He  did. 

8330.  When  did  the  lease  expire  %— There  were 
several  leases,  but  they  all  expired. 

8331.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  leases  you  have 
held  the  farm  from  year  to  year  ? — I have. 

S332.  Have  you  any  complaint  with  reference  to 
your  present  tenancy? — The  rent  has  been  tremend- 
ously increased  since  the  dropping  of  the  lease. 

8333.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr. 
Robert  William  Lowry  of  Pomeroy. 

8334.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  under  a written 
agreement? — I do.  I can  show  you  the  form  of 
agreement  I was  asked  to  sign.  [Witness  produces 
the  form.] 

8335.  You  had  better  read  it  ? [Witness  read  as 
follows] : — 

“ This 

made  on  day  of  between  Robert  William  Lowry  and 
whereby  the  said  Robert  William  Lowry  lets  and 
the  said  takes  fhe  Farm  No.  containing  a.  n.  p. 

in  the  townland  of  upon  the  terms  following  : Tenant 

to  hold  from  year  to  year,  to  commence  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  A.D,  187  , at  the  yearly  rent  of  £ payable 
by  two  equal  gales,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  and  1st  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  without  any  deductions  whatsoever. 
Tenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  not  to  assign, 
sublet,  or  con-acre  any  portion  of  the  premises  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  said  Robert  William  Lowry ; and 
also  the  yearly  rent  of  £ for  every  building  erected,  or 

any  alteration  or  expenditure  made  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  said  Robert  William  Lowry,  and  such  further 
rents  to  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the  days  aforesaid.  And  the 
sa>d  for  himself,  his  executors,  administrators,  and 

assigns,  agrees  with  the  said  Robert  William  Lowry,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  that  he  and  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,  will  pay  all  county  cess,  charges,  and  assess- 
ments, and  the  tenant’s  proportion  of  poor  rate,  which  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be  charged  upon  the  premises.  And 
the  said  Robert  William  Lowry  reserves  to  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns,  all  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  the  exclusive 
right  of  all  turbaries,  bog,  and  timber,  and  a right  to  enter 
and  search  for  and  cut  the  same,  by  himself,  his  servants, 
and  assigns;  and  the  exclusive  right  to  all  game,  fish,  and 
rabbits,  and  right  for  himself,  his  servants,  and  assigns,  to 
enter  on  the  said  premises  to  hunt,  fish,  and  fowl,  and  the 


tenant  undertakes  that  he  shall  not  do  so,  and  that  the 
tenant  shall  preserve  the  same,  and  prosecute  any  person 
trespassing  in  pursuit  thereof.  Tenant  to  grind  all  his  outs 
whether  grown  on  the  premises  or  purchased,  at  the  Manor 
mills.  And  to  give  three  days  work  of  a horse  and  cart,  and 
three  days  work  of  a man  in  each  year.  And  the  tenant  admits 
that  he  has  not  given  any  money,  or  moneys  worth , with 
the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  landlord,  on  account 
of  his  coming  into  this  holding.  For  breach  of  any  of  the 
above  conditions,  or  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency of  the  tenant,  the  said  Robert  William  Lowry  to  re- 
enter, and  this  tenancy  to  determine. 

8336.  Did  you  sign  one  of  those  forms? — I did  not. 
I signed  another  agreement,  a modified  one,  I objected 
to  that  agreement. 

8337.  What  were  the  points  in  it  that  you  objected 
to  ? — The  last  clause  I think  was  the  most  objection- 
able, for  it  was  not  true. 

8338.  That  is  the  clause  “ The  tenant  admits  that 
he  has  not  given  any  money  or  moneys  worth  with  the 
express  or  implied  consent  of  the  landlord  on  account 
of  his  coming  into  this  holding  ” ? — Yes,  that  was  not 
true,  for  he  knew  I had  given  money,  and  I brought 
that  agreement  before  Sir  Francis  Brady. 

8339.  The  chairman  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

8340.  What  was  the  result? — I believe  it  killed 
that  document,  for  Mr.  Lowry  never  presented  one  of 
them  to  any  of  his  tenants  since. 

834.1.  You  say  the  rent  of  your  holding  is  high?— 
Yes.  The  Government  valuation  of  one  piece  of  it  is 
£2  5s,  and  the  rent  is  £4,  the  valuation  of  another 
portion  is  £2  5s,  and  the  rent  £4  10s.  I took  the 
other  portions  at  the  rent  I am  paying,  so  that  I can 
raise  no  objection. 

8342.  Do  you  consider  the  Government  valuation  a 
fair  criterion  of  rent  in  this  country  ? — I do  not.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  a proper  valuation — some  land  is 
valued  too  low,  and  some  too  high. 

8343.  Was  the  land  valued  by  any  one  for  the 
landlord  before  you  got  it.?— No.  The  system  on  the 
Pomeroy  estate  is  that  the  rent  is  put  on  by  the  agent. 
He  puts  it  on,  sitting  in  the  parlour,  and  without  see- 
ing the  land  at  all.  The  first  question  is  “ You  are 
going  to  take  the  land,  what  rent  do  you  offer”? 
And  whatever  you  offer — even  if  you  offered  £1  for 
land  that  was  not  worth  more  than  10s.,  he  would 
insist  on  something  more. 

8344.  I suppose  there  is  no  tenant-right  on  the  pro- 
perty ? — There  is. 

8345.  On  the  dropping  of  the  lease,  is  tenant-right 
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admitted  ? — No.  There  is  no  tenant-right  on  the  ex- 
piration of  a lease.  They  admit  a kind  of  tenant-right, 
they  let  you  sell,  satisfying  them  in  the  tenant,  and 
on  condition  that  the  tenant  will  pay  the  rent  they 
put  on. 

8346.  Baron  Dowse. — The  rent  is  raised  ? — Always. 
If  the  farm  changed  hands  every  five  years,  there 
would  still  be  a little  addition  made  to  the  rent  every 
iime.  I know  land  on  the  estate  that  has  not  been 
increased  these  sixty  years,  but  whenever  it  changes 
hands  it  is  increased. 

8347-  Mr.  Shaw. — No  matter  how  often  it  changes 
hands  it  is  increased  every  time  ? — Yes. 

8348.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
desire  to  mention  ? — No.  I do  not  think  I have  any- 
thing more  to  say. 

8349.  Are  the  tenants  generally  pretty  well  off  on 
the  property  ? — No.  The  tenants  are  going  down,  not 
only  on  the  Pomeroy  property,  but  on  Sir  John 
Stewart’s  estate  also,  and  on  the  late  Master  Litton’s 
estate.  They  are  all  going  down. 

8350.  Who  has  Master  Litton’s  estate  now  ? — Mr. 
Sheils  has  part,  and  Mr.  Robert  King  has  part.  The 
tenants  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  Master  Litton. 

8351.  They  are  not  so  comfortable  now? — No, 
indeed. 

8352.  Is  that  owing  to  the  bad  seasons? — Partly 
owing  to  that ; but  we  may  add  the  increase  of  rent. 
The  rents  have  been  increased.  They  are  always 
creeping  up. 

8353.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  said  you  laid  this 
form  of  agreement  before  Sir  Francis  Brady.  How 
did  the  case  come  before  him — were  you  served  with 
an  ejectment? — I bought  the  tenant-right  of  four  acres 
of  land  at  £35,  and  this  paper  was  laid  before  me  to 
sign.  I objected  to  sign  it,  and  then  I was  brought 
before  Sir  F.  Brady. 

8354.  Was  that  by  an  ejectment? — No,  sir. 

8355.  I don’t  understand  in  what  way  the  matter 
came  into  court,  you  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  this 
land  ? — Yes. 


8356.  Did  you  go  into,  possession  of  it  ?— I did.  Sept.  24,  isso. 
The  former  tenant  was  processed  for  the  rent,  and  I Mr 

went  into  court,  for,  having  paid  the  money  to  this  Mulhollarid. 

tenant,  I thought  I should  be  made  the  tenant.  I 

went  into  court,  but  Sir  Francis  Brady  ruled  that  I 

could  not  go  into  a tenancy  behind  the  landlord’s 

back. 

8357.  And  then  you  said  he  altered  this  agreement? 

— No,  I did  not  say  that.  I said  this  document  came 
up  in  court,  and  Mr.  Lowry  never  presented  it  for  signa- 
ture to  any  of  his  tenants  since.  Whether  Sir  Francis 
advised  him  privately  to  abandon  it,  I cannot  tell. 

S358.  Did  he  allow  you  to  become  tenant  without 
signing  that  or  any  other  document  ? — He  did  not,  but 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  I paid  the  rent  in  the 
name  of  the  former  tenant,  and  by-and-by  Mr.  Lowry 
took  me  as  tenant. 

8359.  Without  signing  any  agreement  ?— No.  I 

signed  another  paper,  a modified  one.  I.  objected  to 
that  one.  I thought  it  would  make  me  a gamekeeper, 
and  that  I would  have  to  prosecute  people  if  I saw 
them  trespassing.  I also  thought  it  very  hard  that  if 
I grew  oats,  or  purchased  any,  that  I should  be  forced 
to  take  it  to  the  Manor  Mills  to  be  ground ; and  the 
last  sentence  in  it  was  an  absurd  falsehood,  for  Mr. 

Lowry  knew  well  that  I had  paid  money  and  knew 
the  amount  of  it, 

8360.  Was  the.  object  of  that  clause  to  defeat  your 
tenant-right? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

8361.  Baron  Dowse. — There  is  a clause  in  the  Land 
Act  which  renders  a landlord  liable,  if  it  is  proved 
that  the  tenant  gave  money,  or  money’s  worth,  with 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  on  coming  into  the  holding  ? 

— Yes  ; it  was  to  defeat  that. 

8362.  And  for  that  purpose  you  were  to  put  your 
hand  to  a lie? — Yes. 

8363.  When  was  this  ? — It  was  in  1874 — about  the 
time  of  the  election.  I took  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  Mr;  Macartney,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk 
about  it. 


Mr.  William  Gault,  Ballyclare  ; Mr.  Joseph  Laird,  Ballyclare ; and  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  Larne, 
Drumahoe,  Deputation  from  Ballyclare  Tenants’  Association,  examined. 


8364.  Chairman. — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Bally- 
clare Tenants’  Association  ? — Mr.  Gault. — I am. 

8365.  You  attend  as  a deputation  from  them  ? — As 
part  of  the  deputation. 

8366.  You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

8367.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  under 
three  landlords ; Mr.  James  Owens,  Mr.  Torrens,  and 
Mrs.  Simpson. 

8368.  How  many  acres  altogether  do  you  hold?— I 
have  about  120,  Irish. 

8369.  Do  they  lie  near  together  ? — No ; what  I 
hold  under  Mr.  Owens  is  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  other. 

8370.  On  which  of  your  holdings  do  you  reside? — 
On  what  I hold  under  Mr.  Torrens. 

8371.  Is  that  property  on  which  tenant-right 
exists? — It  has  been  always  acknowledged. 

8372;  Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  general 
custom  of  tenant-right  ? — No.  There  is  no  restriction 
whatever  on  sale ; you  have  liberty  to  sell  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder. 

8373.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice? — There  is  one  thing  I want  to  state  as  to 
the  usages  or  customs  on  the  estate.  Our  people  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  farm  that  I reside  on  for 
upwards  of  a hundred  years,  I am  sure.  At  the 
expiration  of  every  twenty-one  years’  lease,  which  was 
the  lease  given  in  those  times,  the  rent  was  raised. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  property  changed  owners 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Getty,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Belfast  at  one  time.  He  sent  a valuator 
and  raised  the  rents  from  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre  all  over 


the  estate,  and  not  only  so,  but  charged  us  three 
years’  rent  for  a forty-one  years’  lease.  We  had 
either  to  pay  that  or  leave,  the  tenants  having  made 
all  the  improvements  from  the  time  they  got  the  farm 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

8374.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  were  charged  three  years’ 
rent  for  the  lease  ? — Yes. 

8375.  As  a fine,  I suppose? — Yes.  I may  add 
that  when  the  valuator  was  sent  down  to  value  the 
property  my  father  went  out  to  him  and  pointed 
out  the  improvements  he  had  made,  and  also  the  im- 
provements our  neighbours  had  made.  He  said  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  that  he  must  value 
the  land  as  he  found  it. 

8376.  Chairman. — This  was  done  by  a former 
owner  of  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

S377.  Not  by  any  one  of  your  present  landlords  ? 
— No,  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Getty.  Mr.  Torrens  is  now 
the  owner  of  the  property. 

8378.  And  that  forty-one  years’  lease  is  now 
running? — Yes. 

8379.  The  estate  was  bought  by  Mr.  Torrens,  subject 
to  that  as  an  existing  lease? — Yes. 

8380.  You  could  hardly  expect  him  to  make  a 
change  in  the  rent?— No;  the  only  change  Mr, 
Torrens  made  was  that  there  used  formerly  to  be  a 
hanging  gale  and  he  made  us  pay  it. 

8381.  That,  if  you  can  manage  to  do  it,  is  not 
altogether  a bad  tiling  for  a tenant? — Well,  no — and 
nearly  all  of  us  are  clear,  I am  happy  to  say.  The 
only  reason  1 bring  it  before  you  is  this  : that  if  the 
word  “ customs,”  which  is  the  word  in  the  Act  of 


Mr.  William 
Gault,  Mr. 
Joseph  Laird, 
and  Mr.  Hugh 
Wilson. 
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Sept.  24,1880.  1870,  is  retained  in  the  new  Act  of  Parliament.  I 

Mr  william  am  afraid  ifc  'vvi11  affect  me  injuriously — for  I have 
Gault,  Mr.  expended  a great  deal  of  money,  and  if  that  word 

Joseph  Laird,  “ customs  ” or  “ usages,”  is  still  in  the  Act,  I will  be 
and  Mr.  Hugh  compelled  when  my  lease  expires,  to  do  the  same 
Wilson.  . 

thing  over  again. 

8382.  You  mean,  to  pay  three  years’  rent  ? — Yes, 
for  that  was  the  usage  we  were  compelled  to  submit 
to,  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  again,  it  would  be  a 
serious  thing  to  me  to  have  to  pay  three  years’  rent 
by  way  of  fine. 

8383.  What  do  you  propose  should  be  done  ? — Put 
that  word  out  of  the  Act  altogether. 

8384.  Baron  Dowse. — I may  tell  you  as  a lawyer, 
that  in  my  opinion  your  apprehension  is  unfounded — 
the  fact  of  your  having  paid  a fine,  twenty  years  ago, 
does  not  make  it  a usage  ? — I thought  it  made  it  a 
usage  on  that  estate. 

8385.  Not  at  all — the  words  in  the  Act  are,  “ the 
usages  prevalent  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  are 
known  as,  and  in  this  Act  intended  to  be  included 
under  the  denomination  of,  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
custom.”  How  could  the  fact  of  your  having  paid  a 
fine  twenty  years  ago,  become  part  of  the  Ulster 
custom  ? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

8386.  Mr.  Shaw. — At  the  same  time  they  might 
when  your  lease  expires,  make  you  pay  five  years’ 
rent,  as  a fine  for  a new  lease — there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  that? — Nothing.  I have  expended  .£1,000 
and  more  on  reclamation,  and  it  would  be  a serious 
thing  to  me  to  have  to  pay  a fine  on  renewal  of  my 
lease — a very  serious  matter. 

8387.  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self and  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  the  land 
question  ? — I don’t  think  I have  much  more  to  say. 

8388.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  rents  been  increased 
in  your  district  ? — They  have. 

8389.  On  tenants  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 

8390.  Where  tenant-right  prevails  ? — Yes. 

8391.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  injure  tenant-right? — 
No  doubt. 

8392.  Mr.  Shaw. — Tenants  are  alarmed  about  it  ? — 
They  are. 

8393.  There  is  a feeling  of  unquietness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  consequence  ? — Yes.  There  have  been 
no  improvements  done  since  1870;  tenants  will  not 
improve,  for  they  apprehend  the  landlord  may  raise 
the  rent  as  soon  as  the  improvement  is  made. 

8394.  Chairman. — And  they  want  to  know’  first 
how  they  will  stand  as  to  rent? — Yes. 

8395.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a 
tribunal  to  determine  rents  ? — Yes.  I think  it  ought 
to  be  left  to  arbitration. 

8396.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  the  people 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  law  were  that  they  should 


hold  their  land  at  a fair  rent,  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, not  to  be  turned  out  as  long  as  they  paid  the 
rent,  with  a power  of  free  sale  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I 
think  that  would  satisfy  tenants.  I think  that  ought 
to  satisfy  fair  and  reasonable  men ; but  unfortunately 
as  the  law  now  stands,  unless  where  a man  has  a lease 
his  landlord  can  demand  an  increase  of  rent,  and  if  he 
does  not  pay,  he  must  go. 

8397.  And  they  don’t  want  to  go  ? — They  do  not. 
They  submit  rather  than  have  to  leave. 

8398.  They  pay  more  than  what  they  consider  the 
fair  rent,  rather  than  be  disturbed  ? — Yes. 

8399.  Mr.  Shaw, — No  matter  what  compensation 
you  might  get  by  a land  claim  you  would  necessarily 
leave  a great  deal  behind  you  ? — Yes.  Another  thin" 
suppose  I get  a compensation  in  the  shape  of  money 
for  disturbance,  where  would  I go,  or  what  would  I 
do  with  it  ? I may  be  alkwed  to  make  this  further 
statement : all  the  improvements  that  are  done  in  our 
county  are  done  by  the  tenants ; even  any  improve- 
ments carried  out  by  the  landlord  are  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
estate  of  Lord  Templetown.  He  borrowed  money 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  improved  his  estate, 
but  he  got  the  property  revalued,  and  every  man  has 
to  pay  an  increased  rent,  and  those  that  would  not  pay 
got  a notice  to  quit.  Another  thing  I wish  to  men- 
tion is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Chairman  of 
our  Board  at  Antrim.  Before  the  Act  of  1870  was 
passed,  he  served  ejectments  on  all  his  tenants, 
turned  them  out,  and  put  them  in  as  caretakers. 

8400.  Chairman. — -Are  they  in  possession  now?— 
They  are  in  possession  as  caretakers. 

8401.  Paying  rent? — Yes.  He  turned  them  out 
while  the  Act  was  pending,  and  put  them  in  as  care- 
takers. He  put  out  their  fires,  and  turned  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  out  of  their  houses,  and  then 
put  them  in  again  as  caretakers. 

8402.  And  they  have  remained  in  occupation  ever 
since? — Yes,  but  as  caretakers. 

8403.  Have  any  of  them  been  turned  out  ? — Not  one. 

8404.  Have  any  of  them  sold  their  holdings  since  ? 
- — -Not  one  ; those  people  and  their  predecessors  had 
done  all  the  improvements,  they  had  built  the  houses, 
erected  the  fences,  and  reclaimed  the  land. 

8405.  He  did  this  before  the  Land  Act?— Yes, 
before  the  Act  was  passed. 

8406.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  gone  on  improving 
without  any  help  from  your  landlords  ? — Not  a shilling. 

8407.  You  have  been  cultivating  and  improving  the 
land  year  by  year  ? — Yes ; but  I would  be  very  sorry 
to  lay  out  any  money  on  it  at  present,  until  I get  some 
security.  The  want  of  security  has  put  an  end  to  im- 
provement. 


Mr.  J oseph  Laird,  cf  Ballyclare,  examined. 


8408.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant-farmer? — I am. 

8409.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — Fifty  acres 
statute  measure. 

8410.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  twenty- 
two  acres  under  the  Marquess  of  Donegall,  in  fee-farm, 
twenty-two  from  year  to  year  under  Mr.  Cornwall,  of 
•Carrickfergus,  and  seven  by  lease  under  Mr.  Ferguson. 

8411.  Is  there  anything  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  as  regards  your  position  ? — I believe  we  ought 
to  have  free  right  of  sale  in  the  first  place.  I know  a 
case  where  a tenant  lost  a great  deal  of  money  in  con- 
sequence of  it  being  restricted  to  tenants  on  the  pro- 
perty. In  my  opinion,  if  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  tenant,  whatever  they  will  fetch  in  the 
market,  the  tenant  should  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I 
may  refer  to  Holden’s  case — a tenant  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Dobbs.  A solvent  person  offered  him  .£800  for 
the  interest  in  his  farm,  but  the  landlord  would  not 
let  him  take  it.  He  was  dispossessed,  and  brought 
his  claim  in  the  Land  Court,  but  the  Chairman  dis- 
missed it.  It  came  before  the  Judge  on  appeal,  and 


the  Judge  awarded  him  £450.  The  landlord  gave 
the  farm  to  another  tenant,  but  he  could  have  given 
it  to  Hunter  for  £800,  and  have  made  £350  by  it. 
As  long  as  some  landlords  make  a profit  by  putting 
tenants  out  they  certainly  will  do  it. 

8412.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  that  in  that  case 
the  tenant  would  have  got  £800  for  the  farm  ? — Yes; 
he  was  ofFered  that  sum  by  a solvent  man. 

8413.  The  landlord  would  not  allow  him  to  sell  it 
to  that  person  ? — No. 

8414.  The  case  came  into  the  Land  Court? — Yes. 

8415.  And  the  Judge  awarded  £450  compensation? 
— Exactly ; the  landlord  paid  that  and  selected  a 
tenant  himself  for  the  farm. 

8416.  And  got  £800  from  that  tenant? — I do  not 
know.  He  could  have  got  £800  from  Hunter. 

8417.  Has  it  always  been  the  practice  on  thatestate 
that  Mr.  Dobbs  should  have  the  selection  of  the  pur- 
chaser ? — I think  that  has  been  the  practice  since  the 
Land  Act  came  into  force.  I never  knew  it  before. 
They  are  all  adopting  that  system  now  of  selecting 
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tenants,  and  it  restricts  the  value  of  tenant-right  very 
considerably 

8418.  Is  that  rule  the  only  part  of  the  system  that 
you  complain  of? — No  ; another  great  hardship  is  the 
question  of  rent.  That  is  the  great  difficulty. 

8419.  Baising  rents '? — Yes. 

8420.  Is  there  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  times  when 
rent  may  be  raised  ? — No  fixed  rule.  Whenever  you 
sell  a farm  the  rent  is  raised,  even  if  it  had  been  raised 
two  years  before. 

8421.  There  is  an  increase  of  rent  upon  every 
change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes  ; and  in  fixing  the  rent  they 
never  examine  the  subsoil  or  anything  else;  they 
just  say  it  is  worth  so  much,  and  the  tenant  must  sub- 
mit. I believe  the  landlord  should  get  the  fair  value 
of  the  farm,  deducting  the  improvements  the  tenants 
have  made.  During  the  last  seven  years,  upon  the 
twenty-two  acres  I hold  from  year  to  year,  I have  ex- 
pended about  .£500.  That  farm  would  let  at  a higher 
rent  now  than  I am  paying  for  it,  but  that  is  because  of 


my  improvements,  and  if  my  rent  was  increased  it  Sept.  24.  isso. 
would  be  a rent  upon  my  improvements.  -7— 

8422.  Baron  Dowse. — The  improvements  are  your 
property  and  not  the  landlord’s  1 — Yes,  and  the  tenants  Joseph  Laird, 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  that  is  the  law.  As  far  mid  Mr.  Hugh 
as  I know  the  landlords  never  lay  out  a farthing  on  " ''sun- 
improvements.  There  is  one  small  portion  of  land  I 

hold  near  Ballyclare ; there  was  a good  landlord  in 
possession  of  it  six  years  ago,  but  he  sold  it,  and  a Mr. 

Lawson  bought.  I had  a lease,  fortunately  for  me, 
but  some  of  the  other  tenants  were  treated  very  badly. 

8423.  Were  the  rents  raised? — Yes.  (The  Vituess 
produced  a number  of  receipts  in  proof  of  his  state 
ment.) 

8424.  You  object  to  the  rules  by  which  landlords 
restrict  the  tenant-right  ? — I do.  Likewise,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Mr.  Lawson  paid  all  the  taxes,  but  Mr. 

Lawson  has  compelled  the  tenants  to  pay  all  the  taxes, 
save  one  quarter  of  the  poor  rates. 

8425.  One  quarter  of  the  poor  rates  ? — Yes,  that  is 
all  he  pays. 


Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  Drumalioe,  Larne,  examined. 


8426.  Chairman.— You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — I am. 

8427.  What  is  the  case  you  wish  to  mention  ? — 
It  is  a great  grievance  the  way  land  is  raised  on  a 
change  of  tenancy.  If  I was  going  to  sell  my  farm 
they  would  put  on  5s.  or  10s.  an  acre  additional  rent. 

8428.  Did  that  happen  to  you? — It  happened  to  a 
neighbour  of  mine.  In  my  own  case  they  brought  a 
valuator  over  the.  estate  two  years  ago — a Mr.  Waters 
of  Belfast — but  it  is  a mere  sham  bringing  a valuator, 
for  they  will  not  stand  to  what  the  valuator  makes  it. 
They  put  .£5  more  on  me  than  Mr.  Waters  put  on ; lie 
told  me  so  himself. 

8429.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Squire  Agnew. 

8430.  Where  does  lie  live? — In  France. 

8431.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — Mr.  M ‘Neill  of  Larne. 
I object  to  office  rules  and  the  arbitrary  rents  they  put 
on.  I would  have  been  content  if  even  they  stood  to 
what  their  own  valuator  said— though  I had  nothing 
to  say  to  him  at  all. 

8432.  Do  you  concur  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Laird  and  Mr.  Gault  ? — I do. 

8433.  You  referred  to  the  case  of  a neighbour  of 
yours— what  was  his  rent  raised  to?— It  was  raised 
to  double.  In  1867  his  rent  was  £65  2s. 

8434.  Had  he  a lease?— No. 


8435.  A tenant  from  year  to  year? — Yes;  in  187. 
Jt  was  raised  to  £90  10s.  Then  when  the  man  died 
ins  widow  proposed  to  sell,  and  £20  more  was  put  on 

making  the  rent  £110. 

8436.  Did  she  sell  it?— She  did. 

sla7’  How  much  did  slie  get?— £600. 

■®’or  Low  many  acres? — Forty-four  acres— 
that  was  about  £14  per  acre. 

8439.  She  would  have  got  a larger  sum  if  the  ren 
ZT,  ,not.  b“n  raised  ? — Certainly.  The  increase  o 

^^°k^leasfc  £500  out  of  Ler  pocket. 

8440.  What  is  the  rent  now?— 110. 

it  l4llnJS  «at’ in  y°ur  opinion,  too  much?— I thinl 
\he  Government  valuation  is  only  £60.  Ii 
It  o would  dear  at  £2  per  acre. 

What  sort  of  land  is  it?— It  is  a wet  level 


tying  farm,  and  there  is  no  fall  for  drainage — you  can- 
not drain  it. 

^ 8443.  Where  is  it  situated? — Within  a mile  of 

8444.  Was  this  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Agnew?— No ; 
this  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Barclay  of  Larne— 
he  has  bleach-works  there. 

8445.  Was  it  he  raised  the  rent?— It  was.  He 
said  as  much  as  that  he  had  done  away  with  that 
tenant-right. 

8446.  The  effect  of  raising  the  rent  is  to  reduce  the 
tenant-right  ? — Decidedly. 

8447.  The  way  to  prevent  that  is  to  secure  that 
the  rent  shall  be  a fair  rent? — Yes;  and  fixity  of 
tenure. 

8448.  Fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  free  sale?— 
Yes. 

8449.  Do  you  think  that  would  satisfy  everybody  ? 
— I think  it  would. 

8450.  And  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them? — I 
think  not.  I think  that  is  what  the  tenants  ought  to 
have.  A man  is  not  going  to  lay  out  his  capital  on  a 
farm,  and  then  have  the  agent  come  and  put  10s.  an 
acre  additional  rent  on  it. 

8451.  According  to  your  experience  is  it  a usual 
thing  to  raise  the  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy  ? — It  is 
always  done.  On  Lord  Antrim’s  estate  there  never 
is  a change  of  tenancy,  but  there  is  five  or  ten  shillings 
an  acre  put  on. 

8452.  Is  that  near  Glenarm? — Yes. 

8453.  I suppose  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Association 
is  to  stop  that  ? — Yes;  if  we  can.  We  are  willing  to  pay 
a fair  rent — a rent  we  can  live  by ; but,  with  the  way 
landlords  are  increasing  rents  now,  it  is  impossible  that 
a farmer  could  live. 

8454.  If  you  had  the  land  at  a fail-  rent  you  could 

live? — Yes;  but  with  the  American  competition  and 
the  rents  we  have  to  pay,  and  taxes  of  every  kind, 
the  farmer  will  have  to  live  very  sparingly  or  he  won’t 
be  able  to  get  on.  ' 

The  inquiry  was  adjourned  till  the  following 
morning. 
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Sept.  25, 1880 


Mr.  William 
H'Murtry. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  25th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

The  Inquiry  was  resumed  at  eleven  o’clock. 

-D  . tVip  ■Ricrlit  Hon  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
PThe  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.e. 
Mr.  William  M'Murtry,  Eglinton -place,  Belfast,  examined. 

business  are  8468.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  you  register  the  trees? 


8455.  Chairman.— Wliat  profession 

farm  at  one  time,  and  am  a mechanic 


you  ? — I had 
by  trade. 
8456.  You 


e a farmer  ? — I was,  for  forty  years 


or  more.  . „ _ T 

8457.  Have  you  given  up  farming  f V es ; i a 
now  living  with  my  son,  Dr.  M‘Murtry,  m Belfast 

8458.  What  led  to  your  giving  up  your  farm  <— 
My  family  all  having  gone  away,  and  my  being  left 
alone,  was  ono  reason;  tat  if  I might  mention  mat 
ters  that  took  place  before  1870,  I could  give  other 

reasons.  „ _ , n n 

8459.  Where  was  the  farm  ? — It  was  at  Ballynure. 

I held  it  under  Mr.  Conway  R.  Dobbs,  of  Castle  Dobbs,  . 
near  Carrickfergus.  I got  my  farm  as  part  of  a mar- 
riage portion  with  my  wife.  While  my  father-in-law 
lived  I paid  the  rent  to  him.  My  name  was  not  m 
the  rent  book.  When  the  lease  fell  I was  noticed  to 
give  up  possession.  I did  so.  The  agent  reserved  seven 
acres  from  the  fifteen  acres  I had  held,  and  allowed 
me  to  hold  nine  acres,  the  remainder.  He  charged  me 
£16 10s.  for  2^  acres  of  it,  being  £12  over  the  original 
rent. 

8460.  Was  this  land  iiear*Belfast  1 — It  was  twelve 
statute  miles  from  Belfast.  Afterwards  I said  1 
would  sell  the  remainder,  and  the  agent  told  me  1 was 
quite  at  liberty  to  do  so,  that  all  I had  to  do  was  to 
rlAARft  Mr.  Dobbs  in  the  tenant.  I asked  Mr.  Stewart 


please  Mr.  Dobbs  in  the  tenant. 

would  he  give  me  a letter  to  that  effect. 

8461  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  'agent  ?—  Yes  ; he  saul 
“ No,  you  have  Mr.  Dobbs’  word,  and  you  have  my 
word,  and  that  is  enough.”  That  was  all  very  well ; 
hut  iu  the  course  of  a few  days  I got  word  that  a 
neighbour  was  to  get  the  place  if  I sold  it.  I hat 
neighbour,  knowing  he  was  to  get  the  place,  would 
only  <dve  me  £100,  while  another  purchaser  was  wil- 
lin-v  to  "ive  me  £200.  I then  said  I would  hold  on. 

I expected  to  have  got  a notice  to  quit.  However, 
1870  came  round  and  that  quieted  things  down  a 
little.  Afterwards  1876  came.  My  family  had  left 
the  place,  and  I was  alone,  and  I came  to  Belfast  to 
live  with  my  son.  I sold  the  farm  to  a neighbour 
for  £270,  but  by  the  rise  of  rent  to  the  man  I sold  it. 
to  I lost  £20  out  of  the  £270. 

8462.  You  had  to  return  £20  out  of  the  purchase- 
money  ?_  Yes ; in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  rent  after 
the  sale. 

8463.  What  was  the  rise  ?— Five  shillings  an  acre, 

I think. 

8464.  Do  you  consider  that  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  estate  ?— It  is  only  a late  rule  to  raise 
rents  on  a sale  ; for  I have  been  on  the  estate  since 
1819,  and  know  all  the  usages.  I have  been  under 
four  different  agents-Mr.  Park,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr. 
Burleigh,  and  Mr.  Stewart.  • 

8465.  The  usage,  you.  say,  up  to  that  time,  had  not 
been  to  raise  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy  ?—  Certainly 
not.  I have  been  at  sales  forty  years  ago— public  and 
advertised  sales— and  there  never  was  a word  about 
the  landlord  interfering  with  the  rent  because  of  a 
change  of  tenancy. 

8466.  Is  it  the  introduction  of  a restriction  on 
tenant-right  that  you  complain  of  ?— Yes  ; I complain 
of  the  introduction  of  a new  practice  which  restricts 
tenant-right. 

8467.  Is  there  any  other  grievance  ?— Yes ; the  roads 
and  waters  being  measured  in  with  the  land ; also  the 
restriction  on  cutting  trees— trees  that  I planted 
myself,  and  being  hauled  up  for  dressing  them  or  cut- 
ting .them  down. 


— No,  sir  ; I did  not. 

8469.  Chairman. — I suppose  there  was  no  written 
agreement  under  which  you  held? — None,  sir. 

8470.  You  were  holding  on  on  the  terms  of  the 
former  lease  ? — Y es. 

8471.  Was  there  a reservation  of  timber  in  that 
lease  ? — I could  not  Say.  My  father-in-law  had  the 
lease.  However,  in  reference  to  that,  I had  two  bro- 
thers-in-law living  under  the  same  lease,  and  they  were 
not  annoyed  in  any  way,  while  I was. 

8472.  You  mean  they  were  not  treated  in  the  same 
way  that  you  were,  as  to  giving  up  possession,  or  part 
of  their  land  being  taken  from  them  ?— No,  sir. 

8473.  Why  was  portion  of  your  holding  taken  from 
you  ? — It  is  near,  the  village  and  it  was  taken  for  town- 
parks. 

8474.  For  townparks  I suppose  it  would  let  at  a 
much  higher  rate  ? — Of  course  it  would,  double. 

8475.  Has  there  been  much  rising  of  l’Cnt  on  that 
estate  ? — It  is  rising.  I know  one  man  whose  rent 
was  raised  twice,  and  was  tried  to  he  raised  a third 
time  in  the  inside  of  twenty  years. 

8476.  Why  was  the  rent  raised  ? — It  was  raised  on 
the  improvements. 

8477.  Do  you  mean  upon  his  own  improvements! 

Certainly,  on  his  own  improvements,  I never  heard 

of  Mr.  Dobbs  laying  out  a shilling  on  the  estate. 

8478.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  rent  made  on 
any  of  the  tenants  during  the  past  year  ?— Yes,  there 
were  ten,  if  not  twelve,  who  were  raised  from  four  to 
seven  shillings  an  acre  for  the  last  two  gales — when 
other  landlords  were  reducing  their  rents  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

8479.  Had  some  of  those  been  improving  tenants! 
—Yes,  very. 

8480.  What  had  they  done?— One  of  them,  Robert 
M‘Nair,  held  a piece  of  ground  which  had  formerly- 
been  a turf  bog  ; he  improved  it,  drew  soil  upon  it, 
and  made  a meadow  of  ground  that  had  not  produced 
a blade  of  grass  before.  His  rent  was  raised,  and  when 
he  remonstrated  and  said  the  increase  was  extravagant 
or  exorbitant,  I am  told  Mr.  Stewart  replied— that  he 
should  not  have  improved  the  place.  1 did  not  beat 
that  conversation,  but  I am  told  that  was  what  "as 
said  and  I believe  it  to  he  true. 

8481.  You  complained  that  the  roads  are  meas- 
ured in  the  holdings? — Yes. 

8482.  Has  that  always  been  the  c 
— As  far  as  I know  it  has  been. 

8483.  Then  that  is  not  a new  role  ?— No,  not  that 

I am  aware  of.  . . 

8484.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  the  estate 
altogether  ?— Between  120  and  130— there  are  not 

1 BlSS/taAs-  a general  rule  are  they  large  or  small 
holdings?— They  would  not  average  twenty  acres- 

they  might  average  fifteen  acres.  , 

8486.  Are  any  of  them  let  on  leases  ?— I • » « 
there  are  at  present  four  leases  on  the  estate,  th 
in  them  I am  told  are  very  old,  I know  one  of 
over  eighty  years  of  age. 

S48h  ll  you  know  the  acreage  of  the  esta 
T would  say  it  is  about  2,000  Irak  tm 
848S.  Do  you  know  tko  average  rent  P“  * 
About  tldi-ty  shillings.  The  rent  of  some  . 

mgs  is  £2  per  acre.  I think  none  of  it  is  set  below  » 
except  the  four  leaseholds.  . , rental 

8489.  Has  there  been  a large  rrse  m ti|j 
of  the  estate  since  you  first  knew  it  t „„n  sbo"' 
1 1 is  doubled,  I believe,  since  I first  knew  it. 


e on  the  estate! 
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you  from  bistory  that  it  was  about  £300  a year,  150 
years  ago— now  I believe  it  is  pretty  near  £4,000,  if 
not  altogether. 

S4Q0.  Is  it  near  a market! — There  is  no  market 
town  on  the  estate ; there  is  a fair  twice  in  the  year 
in  the  village  of  Ballynure. 

8491,  Is  it  the  proximity  of  Belfast  that  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  property  ? — That  has  helped 
it  I believe. 

8492.  How  near  is  it  to  Belfast  ? — Twelve  and  three 
quarter  miles  statute. 

1 g493.  What  sort  were  the  houses  when  you  first 
knew  the  property,  were  they  thatched  generally  1 — I 
believe  there  is  not  one  thatched  house  on  the  estate 
now  for  ten  that  were  upon  it  forty  years  ago,  there  is 
not  one  thatched  house,  except  some  low  cabins. 

8494.  Are  the  houses  on  the  property  good  now  ? — 
Pretty  good  in  general. 

8495.  Are  they  in  good  order! — They  are — the 
property  is  improved  very  much  since  1847. 

8496.  Were  they  built  by  the  tenants  ?—' Yes,  every 
stone  of  them. 

8497.  Without  any  assistance  from  the  landlord  ? — 
Without  any  assistance.  There  were  a few  tenants 
that  through  the  means  of  the  Church  minister,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Falloon,  who  seemed  to  have  some  influence 
with  Mr.  Dobbs,  went  to  church  for  a while  and  got 
some  slates  and  timber'  for  their  houses — I know  three 
or  four  that  did  that,  but  when  they  got  that  done 
they  left  the  church  again. 

8498.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  were  Presbyterians  I 
suppose? — Yes, 

8499.  Chairman. — You  said  in  one  part  of  your 
evidence  that  you  were  only  speaking  from  what  you 
had  heard,  are  we  to  understand  that  in  the  rest  of 
your  testimony  you  are  speaking  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  part  of  my  evidence  that 
I only  heard  was  as  to  what  passed  between  the  agent 
and  Robert  M‘Nair.  I wish  to  mention  I had  four 
small  houses  in  the  village,  that  .1  gave  £60  for ; the 
lease  fell  in,  and  he  would  not  even  give  me  the  chance 
Of  refusing  them  at  an  increased  rent — he  would  not 
give  them  to  me  at  all.  I bought  another  house  at 
£70,  which  had  a five  or  six  years’  lease  to  run  at  £5 
a year  rent,  and  when  the  lease  fell  in  he  raised  my 
rent  to  ten  guineas,  a house  that  did  not  cost  Mr. 
Dobbs  one  penny  piece. 

8500.  Was  that  a house  in  the  village? — Yes. 


8501.  Not  with  land?— No.  A number  of  houses  Sept.  25,  isso. 
in  the  village  are  held  by  farmers,  who  pay  a high  rent  ,, 

for  then  land,  £2  m acre.  M'ltan,; 

8502.  You  had  a lease  of  this  house? — I had. 

S503.  Baron  Dowse. — It  was  a house  in  the  village 

of  Ballynure,  with  no  land  attached  to  it  ? — No  land. 

8504.  That  is  not  part  of  the  matter  of  our-  inquiry, 
it  was  essentially  a town  holding? — I am  sorry  for  it. 

It  is  a village  of  about  300  population.  I wrought 
there  as  a general  mechanic  for  forty  years,  and  by  it 
I raised  my  family,  not  by  my  farm. 

8505.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  complain  that  your 
rent  was  raised  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  your 
holding? — Yes. 

8506.  How  long  before  had  the  rent  remained  with- 
out any  alteration? — As  far  as  I was  concerned  it  was  * 

under  no  alteration  from  the  time  he  took  the  seven 

acres  from, me. up  to  the  time  I sold  it. 

8507.  Was  there  a rise  put  on  it  when  the  lease 
dropped? — No,  sir*  because  the  part  left  me  was  not  as 
well  worth  30  shillings  an  acre,  which  was  the  rent 
put  on  it,  as  the  part  he  took  from  me  was  worth  £2 
an  acre,  for  the  part  he  left  me  was  partly  bog,  and 
the  portion  he  took  from  me  was  the  best  part  of  the 

8508.  And  did  they  put  on  the  part  they  left  you 
the  same  rent  as  had  previously  been  on  the  whole  ? 

8509.  When,  had  the  lease  been  made — was  it  an 
old  lease  ? — I could  not  exactly  say.  I know  that  my 
father-in-law  was  living  on  it  before  I joined  the  family 
in  1827. 

8510.  Then  the  lease  was  at  all  events  older  than 
1827  ? — Yes.  The  part  the  agent  took  from  me  was 
the  best,  because  it  was  more  convenient  to  the  village 
and  better  land. 

8511.  He  left  you  the  land  that  was  not  so  con- 
venient to  the  village,  and  therefore  not  of  so  much 
value  ? — Yes. 

8512.  You  were,  left  that  portion  at  a lower  rent  ? 

—Yes.  What  I want  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  is  that  every,  one  of  my  brothers-in-law  were 
situated  in  the  same  way,  but  were  not  minded.  I 
might  give  the  reason  why  I was  treated  differently 
from  them — it  was  because  I refused  to  be  driven  into 
the  polling  booth  like  a sheep.  I voted  as  I chose.  I 
was  told  by  the  bailiff  “ you  should  not  have  voted 
against  Mr.  Dobbs.” 


Mr.  John  Wallace,  Alta  Hammond,  near  Cai-rickfergus,  examined. 


8513.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — I 

8514.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Raphael. 

8515.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — 116  acres 
statute. 

8516.  Do  you  hold  land  under  anybody  else  besides 
Mr.  Raphael  1- — No,  sir. 

8517.  Are  there  any  special  rules  on  the  estate 
which  in  any  way  restrict  the  Ulster  tenant-right? — 
Permit  me  to  explain  : this  estate  formerly  belonged 
fp  the  late  Mr.  ..ICer,  m.p.  for  Downpatrick.  There 
were  no  special  restrictions  under  his  management. 

8518.  Baron  Dowse.— Tenant-right  prevailed  on 
the  estate  during  his  time  without  restriction? — Yes. 

8519.  Chairman. — When  was  it  sold  ?— It  was  sold 
Hi  the  year  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

8520.  Who  becamevtlie  purchaser? — The  estate  was 
sold  in  six  different  portions. 

8521.  And  bought  by  six  different  people  ? — Bought 
6y  six  different  people.  It  was  sold  in  townlands. 

8522.  And  Mr.  Raphael  purchased  one  part  ?— He 
purchased  two  townlands. 

8523.  On  this  part  that  you  hold,  has  there  been 
any  change  as  to  the  tenant-right  %— No,  sir,  there 
lave  not  been  any  sales  or  anything  of  that  kind 
^nice.  But  on  some  other  of  the  divisions  there  have. 

e weve  served  with  a notice  to  quit  when  he 
pui  chased  the  estate,  and  an  increase  of  rent  took 


place  on  all  the  divisions  except  one.  I may  mention 
there  were  no  less  than  three  Churches  represented — 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
—among  the  purchasers  of  the  property ; and  they  all 
raised  the  renc,  except  the  Roman  Catholic;  he  allowed 
the  tenants  to  hold  for  ten  years  without  raising  the 
rent.  The  others  all  raised  the  rents  very  much,  and 
this  last  year  that  gentleman — Mr.  Murphy  of  Lurgan, 
has  granted  his  tenants,  without  fine,  leases  in  per- 
petuity at  rents  fully  as  low  as  those  at  which  they 
held  previously  from  year  to  year. 

8524.  Did  he  raise  the  rents  when  he  gave  the  leases 
generally  speaking  ? — He  did. 

8525.  How-much'? — I could  not  say,  but  I know  of 
one  case  in  which,  according  to  Griffith’s  valuation,  it 
would  be  about  equal  mine,  and  his  rent  now  is  just 
the  same  as  mine,  that  is  £2  per  acre. 

8526.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  man  paid 
before  ?— I could  not  tell. 

8527.  Baron  Dowse.— I suppose  he  was  glad  to  get 
the  perpetuity  ? — Of  course.  I think’previously  he  was 
paying  34s.  an  acre,  and  that  the  rise  in  consequence 
of  the  lease  brought  it  up  to  40s.  Mr.  Bigger’s 
father  purchased  a portion,  and  he  and  Mr.  Raphael 
made  the  greatest  rise  in  the  rents. 

8528.  Mr.  Bigger’s  father? — Yes,  he  is  now  dead. 

8529.  Did  they  raise  the  rents,  when  they  bought, 
on  the  tenants  then  in  occupation  ? — Mr.  Bigger  did 

2 P 2 
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not  raise  then!  for  some  little  time,  but  I think  he 
raised  them  for  this  reason  that  he  told  me  himself 
he  would  not  settle  what  the  rent  would  be  till  it  was 
known  what  the  issue  of  the  land  question  would  he. 
Then  afterwards  he  fixed  the  rent  when  he  knew  the 
new  law.  The  first  thing  he  did  was:  there  was  a 
widow  who  said  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  pay 
the  rent  he  had  put  on.  He  gave  her  notice  of  eject- 
ment. That  was  one  of  the  first  cases  tried  in  this 
country. 

8530.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  result  of  it  1— 
She  Obtained  ,£400  on  a farm  of  forty  acres. 

8531.  And  she  was  put  out? — She  was. 

8532.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  did  he  do  with 
the  land  ? — He  got  a person  to  take  it  at  the  £400, 
and  raised  the  rent;  and  it  is  now  £2  10s.  an  acre,  I 
think. 

8533.  Is  that  the  English  acre? — No,  the  Irish 
acre.  I was  a witness  on  that  trial — I and  another 
neighbour.  We  were  asked  what  we  thought  the 
land  was  worth  at  a fair  rent,  and  we  both  agreed 
that  it  was  worth  £2  an  acre. 

8534.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  twice  since  he 
purchased  ? — I think  it  has,  but  I am  not  sure  about 
that.  I am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
present  rent  is  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

8535.  Who  has  Mr.  Bigger’s  property  now? — He 
has  left  that  portion  to  two  daughters,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Bigger,  the  member  for  Cavan,  is  the  agent. 

8536.  Does  he  not  do  something  to  get  the  rent 
lowered? — Well,  he  was  very  generous  this  season, 
and  gave  them  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
half  year,  and  I understand  he  is  going  to  give  them 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  present  half  year,  which  is  to  be 
paid  next  week. 

8537.  They  would  rather  have  the  rents  lowered  I 
suppose? — Yes,  sir.  That  person  I referred  to  as 
having  been  put  out  has  been  succeeded  now  by 
another  widow.  The  husband  of  the  successor  died, 
and  left  a widow  and  family — rather  in  difficulties 
too.  Another  farmer,  on  the  same  estate — a young 
man — died  this  season,  and  has  left  a widow  and 
family.  She  got  permission  from  Mr.  Bigger — and  I 
must  say,  according  to  the  rules  of  Mr.  Ker’s  estate, 
he  did  not  comply  with  them,  for  he  restricted  this 
person.  She  wished  to  sell  the  farm,  being  a widow, 
and  unable  to  manage  it,  and  got  his  permission  to 
sell  it  by  private  sale,  but  he  restricted  her  to  £10 
per  acre — anything  more  that  she  got  (I  had  it  from 
good  authority)  was  to  go  to  the  owners.  Howevei-, 
when  the  time  of  sale  came,  no  person  came  forward, 
they  thought  it  far  too  dear,  and  that  no  solvent 
tenant  could  pay  the  rent. 

8538.  Was  that  this  year  ? — This  year. 

8539.  And  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Biggex-, 

m.p.  ? — Yes.  The  widow  is  left  destitute,  for  the 

tenant-right  is  worth  nothing  with  the  increase  of 
rent. 

8540.  She  cannot  work  it  herself  ? — No,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her.  I think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  to  work  a profit  out  of  it  at  the  rent  that 
has  been  put  on  it. 

8541.  The  rent  is  too  high? — It  is.  It  has  been 
raised  on  a farm  of  forty-one  acres,  Irish,  upwards  of 
£20.  As  far  as  I can  calculate  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  rental  of  that  estate,  comprising  about 
4,000  acres,  of  nearly  £1,000  a year. 

8542.  That  is  on  the  whole  estate  ? — On  the  whole 
estate. 

8543.  What  per-centage  of  rise  would  you  say  was 
on  it  ? — I would  say  about  twenty  per  cent.  I was 
raised  twenty  per  cent  myself. 

8544.  Mr.  Shaw. — Within  ten  years  ? — Yes. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Ker  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate  he  had  a revaluation,  and  what  we  thought 
were  very  sharp  rents  were  put  on,  but  these  were  in 
addition  to  them.  I think  it  a vexy  great  rise 
twenty  guineas  a year.  I have  been  raised,  and  am 
paying  it  these  ten  years. 

8545.  What  was  your  previous  rent?-- £1  IS  15s. 


My  present  rent  is  £140  2s.  9d.  It  is  not  very  easy 
for  people  to  stand  such  rents  as  that,  and  then  what 
security  have  we  that  they  won’t  be  raised  still  higher 
to-morrow. 

8546.  You  feel  the  twenty  guineas  a pressure  and 
you  think  the  landlord  ought  not  to  have  the  power 
of  raising  the  x-ent  any  higher? — I do. 

8547.  It  is  chai-ging  yoix  a rent  on  your  own  im- 
provements  ? — Yes.  There  was  something  special  in 
the  case  of  my  farm.  It  had  been  held  previously  by 
a gentleman  who  lived  at  a distance,  axxd  some  of  tlie 
persons  he  had  in  the  management  of  the  farm  set  fire 
to  the  place  and  the  whole,  coneex-n  was  burned  and 
soixxe  of  his  own  horses  and  other  property  were  de- 
stroyed. It  stood  there  ten  or  twelve  years  with 
these  blackened  walls,  till  there  was  a prospect  of  a 
new  rbad  being  made,  and  the  agent  told  the  tenant 
that  he  must  either  put  the  place  in  tenan table  order 
or  sell  it,  for  that  it  was  a shame  to  see  it  in  that  con- 
dition with  a new  road  passing  through  it.  The 
tenant  preferred  to  sell,  and  as  it  was  an  extension  of 
the  fax-m  I then  held  I bought  it  and  made  the  im- 
provements. 

8548.  You  set  the  house  to  rights  ? — Yes.  I pulled 
down  the  old  house  and  built  a new  oxxe,  and  here  is 
the  consequence  of  it.  And  the  incx-ease  of  rent  is  not 
the  only  evil,  because  the  law  steps  in  and  increases 
our  taxation,,  both  for  poor  rates  and  county  cess,  if 
we  improve.  My  valuation  has  been  increased  so 
much  that  I pay  nearly  double  the  county  cess  now 
that  I did  when  I came  in. 

8549.  What  was  your  x-ent  when  you  got  it  first?— 
35s.  an  acre.  Now  I pay  neax-ly  double  Griffith’s 
valuation,  which  I think  is  a fair  standard. 

8550.  And  your  rates  are  neax-ly  double  what  they 
were  when  you  commenced  ?< — Yes.  The  difference  is 
from  £70  to  £125  for  poor  rates  and  coixnty  cess. 

8551.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  paid  that  much? — 
No;  but  that  was  Griffith’s  valuation.  I wish  to  say  I 
think  it  is  unjust  to  restrict  a tenant  to  a cei-tain  sum  in 
selling  his  tenant-i-ight,  if  he  could  get  more.  I saw 
a case  worthy  of  notice,  where  a farm  under  Lord 
Bangor  was  advertised  for  sale  a fox-tnight  ago.  It 
was  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  advertise- 
ment was  to  the  effect. that  the  buyer  was  not  to  give 
more  than  £5  per  acre. 

8552.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — On  whose  estate  was  that? 
— Lord  Bangor’s.  I know  the  fax-m  very  well. 

8553.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  there  should  be  no 
restriction  ? — I do.  Why  should  there  be  any  restric- 
tion ? Why  should  not  the  purchaser  give  the  out- 
going tenant  what  the  tenaxxt-right  was  worth  ? I see 
xxo  difference  betweexx  x-estricting  the  price  of  that  and 
the  price  of  a cow. 

8554.  Bax-on  Dowse. — The  people  in  your  part  of. 
the  world  xxxake  the  impx-ovements  themselves?— 
Almost  all.  On  Mr.  Kex-’s  estate,  in  the  year  of  the 
faxxxine,  he,  unlike  other  landlox'ds,  refused  to  make 
any  abatement  in  his  rent,  and  I believe  there  was 
a special  x-eason  for  it ; bxxt  he  said  that  he  would  give 
assistaxxce  ixx  draining  axxd  fencing,  and  so  he  did.  He 
gave  id.  a perch,  and  a good  many  of  the  tenants  took 
advantage  of  that.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  said 
that  he  abated  £15,000  of  his  rents  that  year. 

8555.  Chairman. — Are  thex-e  axxy  small  tenants  on 
this  property  ? — There  ax-e,  a good  many.  Their  rents 
have  been  raised  vex-y  much  indeed. 

8556.  On  change  of  tenancy? — No,  sir;  on  the 
change  of  landlords. 

8557.  Bax-on  Dowse. — When  a new  landlord  comes 
in  he  charges  a little  extra  rent  ? — Yes.  I do  not  see 
what  claim  he  had  upon  us.  I am  quite  sure  that  I 
expended  £1,000  oxx  my  farm  ixx  buildings  and  other 
impx-ovements  of  a permanent  character  in  twentyyears, 
and  I can’t  see  what  claim  the  new  landlord  had  to  them. 
For  instance,  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Ker  was  becoming 
embax-x-assed,  and  thex-e  was  an  effort  made  to  see  u 
the  tenants  upon  his  estate,  and  his  friends,  could  be- 
tween them  raise  as  much  money  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  stave  off  his  most  pressing  claims  at  a particular 
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time.  This  was  about  a year  previous  to  tire  sale  of 
the  estate,  and  they  were  asked  to  lend  any  money 
they  had  to  spare  at  four  per  cent.  A good  many  of 
them  did  so.  I offered  to  lend  £500.  But  the  en- 
deavour did  not  succeed,  and  the  estate  had  to  be  sold, 
and  Mr.  Raphael  takes  £500  out  of  my  pocket  and 
puts  it  into  his  own  ; that  is,  he  takes  the  interest  of  it 
from  me,  when  he  increases  my  rent ' twenty  guineas 
a year. 

8558.  You  might  as  well  have  given  him  your  £500 ? 
— Just  as  well,  for  he  takes'  the  interest  of  it  from  me 
every  year,  and  if  I was  to  sell  my  tenant  right  to-mor- 
row I would  get  £500  less  for  it.  That  is  not  very 
comfortable. 

8559.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  your  holding  ? — I often 
thought  that  if  we  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  Bright 
clauses  we  might  have  bought,  and  given  ten  years’ 
purchase  more  for  it,  from  the  rise  of  rent  we  have 
had. 

8560.  You  could  have  given  a larger  figure  for  it 
than  it  was  bought  for  ? — Yes. 

8561.  And  would  you  have  done  it  if  you  had  the 
chance  of  getting  help  from  Government  1— -Yes.  Some 
of  them  did  it  with  very  little  help. 

8562.  You  would  be  very  glad  to  have  bought 
yours? — I would. 

8563.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  brino- 
before  us  ? — In  reference  to  the  Land  Act  as  it  stands, 
you  will  observe  that  except  in  cases  of  eviction  it  is 
of  no  use  to  us,  for  you  see  Mr.  Bigger  raises  his  rent, 
and  makes  such  rules  as  he  likes,  quite  contrary  to  the 
practice  on  Mr.  Ker’s  estate,  I was  brought  up  on  Lord 
Londonderry’s  estate,  there  the  tenant-right  maybe  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  on  Lord  O’Neill’s  estate  a farm 
was  lately  sold  by  the  sheriff  by  public  auction,  and 
the  purchaser  made  a deposit,  and  paid  the  auction 
fees,  £10,  but  Lord  O’Neill  would  not  allow  the  bar- 
gain to  stand,  and  the  man  had  to  go  into  court  to  re- 
cover his  deposit.  Now,  what  good  did  that  do  Lord 
O’Neill  ? About  the  same  time  there  was  a sale  on  Lord 
Londonderry’s  estate,  and  tlrere  was  no  trouble  about 
it.  If  all  the  landlords  wei-e  like  Lord  Londonderry 
and  Lord  Downshire  there  would  be  no  agitation  and 
no  trouble. 

8564.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  satisfied  if  you 
went  back  to  the  rules  you  had  under  Mr.  Ker  ? — We 
would ; that  is,  if  we  had  any  security. 

8565.  Baron  Dowse. — The  fact  of  the  rules  being 
altered  shows  that  there  is  a want 'of  security? — It 
does.  We  have  no  security  for  a single  day.  Another 
point  in  reference  to  the  Land  Act,  I think  when  we 
are  brought  into  court  against  a landlord  we  ought  to 
have  some  other  tribunal  than  a single  person.  We 
ought  to  have  either  a jury,  or  an  award  by  disinter- 
ested and  knowing  parties.  I don’t  say  that  any  of  the 
Chairmen  are  partial,  but  I say  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  farming. 

8566.  There  ought,  you  think,  to  be  someone  sitting 
alongside  with  them,  some  person  acquainted  with 
farming,  the  Chairman  to  be  the  judge  of  law,  and  the 
other  person  the  judge  of  facts  ?— Yes.  There  is  another 

I wish  to  mention.  I have  observed  that  when 
a Chairman  makes  a decision,  it  is  upon  the  state  cf 
the  farm  as  it  is,  and  the  rent  as  it  is.  Now,  suppos- 
es » person  is  brought  into  court  on  such  a rent  as 
Ar.  Bigger  has  put  on,  don’t  you  see  he  would  not  get 
a penny  for  his  tenant-right.  I think  the  landlord 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  the  tenant  fair  compen- 
sation for  his  tenant-right  at  a fair  rent,  not  at  all 
calculated  at  the  rack-rents  we  are  paying.  I hope 
you  understand  what  I mean. 

6567.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  it  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  tenant  on  an  estate  so  circumstanced  to 
come  m under  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country,  and 
f 0 V™er  the  Ulster  custom,  and  claim  compensation 
or  disturbance  ?— Suppose  he  did,  Ido  not  think  what 

ssco  J?et  W0llld  ever  compensate  him. 

Wb8.  Baron  Dowse.— He  would  not  get,  in  the 
5 al>e  of  compensation  for  disturbance,  even  at  the 


highest  scale  allowed  by  the  Act,  half  what  he  would 
get  under  the  Ulster  tenant-right  if  it  was  unre- 
stricted ?— Not  half. 

8569.  For  that  reason  the  Ulster  tenants  when  they 
come  into  court  always  prefer  to  claim  under  the 
Ulster  custom  ? — Yes.  But  there  is  one  thing  I wish 
to  impress  upon  you.  There  is  a great  outcry  by 
certain  landlords,  who  are  taking  a prominent  part  at 
this  time,  saying  that  tenants  ruin  themselves  by 
giving  too  much  for  tenant-right.  The  fact  is,  where 
there  are  estates  like  Lord  Londonderry’s  or  Lord 
Downshire’s,  it  is  not  so  much  for  any  great  advantage 
the  tenant  is  likely  to  get  from  the  landlord,  nor  even 
from  the  low  rent,  as  from  the  idea  of  security  and 
peace  the  tenant  has  when  he  gets  a farm  upon  those 
estates;  the  knowledge  that  so  long  as  he  pays  his 
rent  he  won’t  be  disturbed,  nor  have  his  rent  unduly 
increased — he  has  that  sense  of  security — that  is  what 
the  tenants  want ; and  for  the  sake  of  that  they  often 
give  twice  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do  for  the 
tenant-right. 

8570.  To, be  under  a good  landlord  ? — Just  so. 

8571.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  could  purchase  your 
holding  in  perpetuity,  would  you  give  a good  price 
for  it? — Yes,  sir.  I will  tell  you  two  instances  that 
illustrate  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant.  About 
the  time  the  change  in  the  law  in  reference  to  tithes 
took  place,  even  upon  Mr.  Ker’s  estate,  where  we 
were  all  upon  the  best  of  terms,  when  I was  paying 
my  rent  to  the  agent  I said,  “ I understand  that  under 
the  new  law  the  tenants  are  not  to  pay  the  tithe.” 
His  reply  was,  “ Don’t  you  know  that  where  there  is 
no  lease  there  is  no  law.”  I said,  “ I do  know  that  to 
my  cost.” 

8572.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 
There  was  another  case  I may  mention  for  illustration. 

I wished  to  have  a road  changed,  and  I asked  Mr. 
Anketell  to  come  and  see  the  place,  it  was  very  incon- 
venient the  way  I had  to  get  to  the  main  road,  and 
that  I would  show  him  a way  I had  planned  for  im- 
proving it.  Mr.  Anketell  came  with  the  sub-agent, 
and  I showed  them  what  I wished  to  do.  I have  a 
neighbour  who  has  his  farm  in  perpetuity,  and  when 
I pointed  out  to  Mr.  Anketell  what  I wished,  he 
observed  that  my  neighbour  had  a very  good  road — 
and  he  said  to  the  sub-agent,  “ Here  is  a very  good 
road — let  him  come  in  here.” 

8573.  Meaning  that  you  should  make  use  of  the 
road  your  neighbour  had  ? — Yes.  “ Oh,”  said  the  sub- 
agent, “this  is  a pai-ticular  man,  he  would  not  allow 
that,  he  has  a deed  of  his  land.”  “ I hate  those  deeds,” 
said  Mr.  Anketell,  “ they  make  a fellow  put  his  back 
"P-” 

8574.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  like  to  be 
able  to  put  your  back  up?— I would.  Another  thing 
I think  unfair  in  the  Land  Act  is  in  reference  to  the 
scale  of  compensation.  It  is  not  light  that  one  tenant 
should  have  an  advantage  over  another.  Why  should 
a small  tenant  get  more  compensation  for  improve- 
ments than  a large  one  ? 

8575.  Baron  Dowse. — He  does  not  get  more  com- 
pensation for  improvements — he  may  get  more  for 
disturbance  in  proportion  than  a large  tenant  ? — Yes. 
Why  should  he  get  more  ? 

8576.  The  reason  of  that  was,  it  was  assumed  that 
a large  farmer  was  more  independent  than  a small  one 
and  better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  ? — Well,  sir, 
that  is  a mistake — it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

8577.  It  is  nothing  to  you,  tenant-right  people, 
what  compensation  is  given  for  disturbance — you  go 
on  your  Ulster  tenant-right  ? — Yes.  There  is  another 
thing  I observe  in  the  Land  Act — I see  so  many  ex- 
ceptions and  provisos  and  reservations  in  favour  of  the 
landlord  that  there  seems  to  be  very  little  left  for  the 

tenant.  What  I wish  especially  to  refer  to  is  this 

that  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  awarding  com- 
pensation, how  long  a tenant  has  enjoyed  his  own  im- 
provements. I think  that  is  an  unfair  principle  to 
have  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Why  should  a land- 
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lord  ever  possess  himself  of  that  which  is  another 
man’s  property  ? . 

8578.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  might  reverse  the  prin- 
ciple, and  say  the  landlords  have  had  the  advantage 
long  enough  ? — That  is  very  often  said,  sir.  Gentle- 
men, I hope  the  strictures  I see  in  one  of  the  Bel- 
fast papers  don’t,  apply  to  you.  I read  an  article 
in  the  Morning  Mews,  to-day. 

8579.  What  is  your  opinion.  From  what  you  have 
seen  yourself  do  you  believe  the  statements  in  that 
article  ?- — No,  sir,  I do  not.  The  paper  says  you  are 
receiving  land  agents  and  landlords  with  open  arms, 
but  that  you  refuse  to  hear  the  tenants. 

8580.  Baron  Dowse.— -Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  since  we  came  to  Belfast  we  have  examined 
forty-live  tenant-farmers,  six  land  agents,  and  eight 
landlords  ? — I .(lid  not  know  that,  sir.  I understand 
there  is  a tenant  on  Mr.  Dobb’s  estate  waiting  to 
give  evidence  to-day,  and  I think  the  rules  of  his 
estate  will  be  laid  before  you.  That  they  are  not 


to  build  houses  without  permission,  nor  to  pulldown 
old  houses  without  permission,  and  he  has  also  made 
his  tenants  come  to  an  agreement  that  they  will  not 
ask  the  landlord  to  pay  the  half  of  the  county  cess. 

8581.  Is  that  Mr.  Dobbs  l— Yes,  sir. 

8582.  He  does  not  allow  buildings  to  be  erected 
without  his  permission  being  obtained? — No,  sir.  The 
reason  is  that  when  a man  builds  a house  the  va- 
luation of  the  farm  is  increased,  and  that  adds  to 
the  taxes  on  the  estate. 

8583.  The  landlord  has  to  pay  half  the  poor  rate  ? 
— Yes. 

8584.  But  the  tenant  of  the  farm  might  want 
badly  to  build  a house? — He  might,  sir.  There  is 
another  thing  I want  to  say  with  regard  to  office 
rules — they  are  a bad  principle — for.  it  makes  the 
absolute  will  of  the  landlord  or  agent  to  be  the 
law,  we  must  submit,  and  unless  you  can  protect 
us  from  vexatious  rules  and  excessive  rents  your 
Act  of  Parliament  will  be  of  no  use. 


Mr.  Manus  M‘Grogan,  Gastledawson,  county  Londonderry,  examined. 


8585.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8586.  On  whose  property  ? — On  the  Dawson  estate. 
It  is  under  a.  middleman  I live. 

S587.  Who  is  the  owner  ?— A Mr.  Burrows  of  Cork. 

8588.  He  is  the  middleman  ?— Yes, 

8589.  He  is  dead  lately,  is  not.  he? — Yes;  but 
his  son  succeeded  him. 

8590.  Mr.  Dawson  is  the  owner  of  the  estate? — 
Yes. 

8591.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — Twenty 
acres,  statute. 

8592.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— .£35  a year. 

8593.  Does  Mr.  Burrows  reside  on  the  estate  1— No 
sir,  he  resides  in  Cork. 

8594.  Do  you  often  see  him? — Once  a year. 

8595.  At  rent  time,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8596.  What  is  your  complaint  ? — My  complaint  is 
that  the  rent  is  too  high.  I cannot  live  on  the  land  and 
pay  it.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  land  and  houses  is  £22 
5s.,  and  I am  paying  £35  rent,  and  it  is  an  impossibility, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  these  wet  seasons, 
for  tenants  to  live  on  the  land  under  the  present  rents. 

8597.  Do  you  think  your  rent  would  be  a fair  one 
if  the  seasons  were  good  ? — It  is  too  much  even  in 
the  best  of  times.  The  land  is  low  and  wet,  and  in 
a wet  year,  such  as  last  year  was,  it  gives  no  crop 
at  all.  The  middleman  came  down  and  harassed 
every  man  under  him.  He  has  only  135  acres  of  the 
estate.  He  harassed  every  one  of  his  tenants. 

8598.  Did  he  make  any  abatement  ? — Not  a shilling. 
He  threatened  that  any  man  that  would  not  pay  his 
rent  he  would  serve  with  a Dublin  ejectment  that 
would  cost  £8,  and  he  gave  only  two  days’  time  for 
the  whole  rent. 

8599.  Does  he  hold  under  lease? — He  does. 

8600.  Do  you  know  when  his  lease  began? — No, 
sir,  it  is  time  out  of  mind.  It  belonged  to  the  Stuarts 
of  Cork  before  his  time;  They  were  honourable  decent 
men — the  Stuarts. 

8601.  How  long  has  he  been  in  possession  of  it  ? — 
I suppose  twenty  years.  It  belonged  for  a while  to 
Mr.  Harris ; he  married  one  of  the  Stuart  ladies — he 
had  no  issue — and  he  left  the  place  to  his  nephew, 
this  Borris. 

8602.  What  was  the  rent  formerly  ? — The  rent  in 
my  early  days  was  18s.  an.  acre  for  some,  and  the 
highest  was  21s. 

8603.  When  was  it  raised? — The  last  rise  it  got 
was  in  the  shape  of  a tax  for  the  drainage  of  Lough 
Neagh.  It  was  raised  to  25s.,  I think,  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Harris  came  into 
possession  of  it,  he  came  down  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  theerops  looked  extremely  well  and  luxuriant, and 
in  the  next  November  he  raised  the  rent  to  25s.  an  acre. 

8604.  When  was  the  next  rise  ? — The  next  was  to 


32s.  6 d.,  at  the  time  the  Income  Tax  Bill  passed.  We 
considered  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  make  us  pay  his 
income  tax.  Then  the  last  rise  was  the  water  cess. 

8605.  At  the  time  he  made  the  former  rise  was 
anything  noted  on  the  back  of  the  receipts? — Yes,  sir; 
he  noted  on  the  back  of  the  receipts  that  the  rent* 
should  be  so  much  in  future,  and  I think  two  or  three 
years  after  that  he  put  on  5s.  additional  in  the  shape 
of  water  cess. 

8606.  The  rent  then  became  30s.  per  acre? — Yes, 
sir.  The  first  rent  was  £1  Is.,  then  it  was  increased 
to  £1  2s.  6 cl.,  then  he  raised  it  to  £1  5s.,  and  after 
that  he  put  on  the  water  cess — on  some  it  is  4s.  6 d., 
and  on  some  5s. 

8607.  The  water  cess  is  a temporary  charge  ? — Yes, 
sir  ; but  we  are  afraid  it  'will  not  be  taken  off.  He 
gave  evidence,  it  appears,  in  Maglierafelt  court,'  before 
the  barrister,  that  he  put  it  on  as  a rise  of  rent,  and 
not  water  cess. 

8608.  And  you  fear  that  when  the  water  cess  ceases 
he  will  still  keep  it  on  as  a part  of  the  rent  ?— Yes, 

8609.  Was  there,  any  difficulty  raised  by  some  of 
the  tenants  about  this  additional  rent  ? — Yes.  There 
was  a man  evicted  who  held  six  acres,  he  owed  but 
two  years’  rent,  but  he  was  evicted  and  put  out.  The 
landlord  had  to  lower  the  rent  before  he  could  get  any 
one  to  take  the  farm. 

. 8610.  When  was  that  ? — I think  it  was  about  eight 
years  ago. 

8611.  .What  used  to  be  the  selling  rate  per  acre  for 
the  tenant-right  ?— There  was  some  of  it  sold  at  .£10 
per  acre,"  some  £7,  and  some  £5,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land.  It  varied  very  much. 

.8612.  Was  that  before  the  raising  of  the  rent?— 

e8613.  What  would  it  sell  for  now?— It  would  sell 
for  nothing  now — no  man  would  buy  it  now. 

8614.  The  tenants  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rents  ?-- 

They  are  not.  The  rents  are  too  high.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  paying  the  rent  last  year.  I know 
one  man — and  that  was  myself — that  had  to  take  his 
cow  out  and  sell  her,  and  left  a family  of  seven  withoa 
milk  from  March  till  June  in  order  to  make  up  the 
rent.  , 

8615.  .1  see  you  say  in  your  notes  of  evidence  that 

“ the  landlord  being  a southerner  thinks  no  rent  too 
weighty”? — There  is  no  mercy  in  him  at  all — he  gives 
no  creature  any  time.  , 

8616.  Do  you  know  Edward  M‘Keever? — Yes , ie 

is  a tenant  on  Major  Dawson’s  property.  . 

8617.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  rent  ? It  is 
veiy  high  rent.  I think  it  is  almost  £2  per  acre. 

8618.  You  say  there  are  a number  of  yoiu  neigh  hours 
that  would  be  able  to  give  evidence,  but  do  not  use 
to  offer  themselves  as  witnesses,  from  the  difficul  y 
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moving  from  the  locality  1— Yes,  and  from  other  reasons 
too.  We  thought  one  witness  would  do. 

S619.  Baron  Dowse.— I suppose  what  happened  in 
vour  case  might  happen  in  twenty  1 — Yes,  sir;  I 
represent  the  whole  townland.  The  rent  is  such  that 
people  can’t  live  on  the  land  at  all.  If  there  is  any 
Bill  passed  by  the  present  Government,  unless  there 
is  some  clause  in  it  to  prevent  landlords  from  raising 
rents,  the  people  won’t  be  able  to  live.  There  should 
Be  fair  rents,  having  regard  to  the  tenants’  im- 
provements, the  people  will  make  every  exertion  to 
pay  a fair  rent ; but  the  rents  that  are  charged  now 
on  its  are  excessive. 

8620.  You  wouldn’t  object  to  pay  a fair  rent? — 
Certainly  not,  sir ; but  would  be  very  glad  to- be  able 
to  pay  it.  Every  man  has  a right  to  his  own,  and 
the  landlord  is  entitled  to  get  a fair  rent. 

8621.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — How  much  would  you  con- 


sider a fair  rent  ? — Griffith’s  valuation,  we  consider,  Sept.  20,  isso 
would  be  fair.  ,,  " 

8622.  How  much  is  Griffith’s  valuation  ?^— £1  'per  M^Grogtfm 
acre. 

8623.  What  rent  does  Mr.  Borris  pay  ?—  About 
2s.  6 d.  per  acre,  I believe  ; something  quite  small.  - 

8624.  Has  he  a long  lease  1— A lease  for  Over,  I 
believe.  There  is  a great  portion  of  the  Dawson  estate 
leased  the  same  way. 

8625.  Held  by  middlemen? — Yes,  sir. 

8626.  Do  they  charge  higher  rents  to  the  tenants 
than  the  ordinary  landlords  do  ? — There  are  some  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  landlord  is  as  high  as  the 
middleman.  One  man,  who  is  a tenant  under  Mr. 

Dawson  himself,  told  me  this  morning  that  he  was 
paying  .£2  an  acre. 

8626a.  Is  that  land  near  a town  1— It  is ; but  it  is 
not  a townpark.  It  is  a small  farm. 


Mr.  Samuel  Stewart,  Ballydoran,  County  Down,  examined. 


8627.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant 

8628.  How  much  land  do  you  farm  ? — Twenty-three 
acres  Cunningham  measure. 

8629.  Who  is  your  landlord? — I have  two— I hold 
six  acres  under  Mr.  William  Ferguson ; and  seventeen 
under  Mr.  R.  D.  Harrison. 

8630.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the 
treatment  you  have  received? — I have.  Did  Sir 
George  Young  show  you  a letter  I intended  for  the 
Whig  newspaper  on  Wednesday — that  embodies  a 
good  deal  of  my  grievance,  and  is  the  truth. 

8631.  State  shortly  the  grievance  of  which  you 
complain? — I will  be  shoyt,  sir.  I am  not  going  to 
make  a long  story  of  it— ^though  I might  make  one. 
In  the  year  1760,  Hans  Stuart,  who  was  my  grand 
uncle,  got  a farm.  The  rent  at  that  time  was  10s.  Gd. 
per  acre.  It  was  part  of  the  Savage  estate.  The 
Savages  held  it  until  1843,  but  in  the  June  of  that 
year,  Mr.  John  Harrison  purchased  it,  and  his  agent 
lifted  the  first  rent  in  that  year.  In  1813  we  got  a 
lease  of  it  at  £1  13s.  id.  the  Cunningham  acre.  The 
lease  was  a terminable  lease,  and  it  expired  on  the  3rd 
May,  1846. 

8632.  And,  I suppose,  in  1846  they  raised  the  rent? 
— They  did.  The  agent  raised  it  to  .£64  10s.  8 d., 
valuation  being  £49  ; old  rent  £54  14s.  That  rent 
was  paid  until  the  bad  times  came  and  I could  not  pay, 
anti  now  I have  lost  the  farm.  Now  there  was  at 
least  £300  of  reclamation  done  to  that  land,  that  I 
can  prove,  and  it  was  taken  from  me,  and  I have  got 
nothing.  I can  prove  every  word  I have  stated. 

8633.  Your  rent  was  not  raised  since- 1.846  ? — No, 
sir — there  is  another  thing  I wish  to  mention — the 
£300  was  expended  in  reclamation  between  1813  and 
1831 — that  would  be  more  than  twelve  years  before 
Mr.  Harrison  got  it. 

8634.  What  you  complain  of  is,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  rent  being  too  high,  and  you  having  suffered 
losses  from  the  bad  times,  you  were  unable  to  pay  your 
rent  and  have  lost  the  farm  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8635.  Were  you  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8636.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  try  to  sell  your  tenant- 
right? — I did,  sir ; but  I didn’t  get  a bid. 

8637.  Was  that  owing  to  the  high  rent  ? — Owing  to' 
the  high  rent.  Now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  talk  to 
gentlemen  like  you  ; mine  is.  only  a small  case.  Since 
I came  here  I have  heard  men  from  Tyrone,  and  from 


this  county,  and  from  where  I come  from,  and  from 
other  places,  telling  what  they  have  suffered — and  1 
really  don’t  know  whether  their  cases  or  mine  are 
the  worst.  Don’t  think  I am  laying  down  any  law  to 
you ; but  I say  that  that  conduct  is  downright  robbery. 
Had  it  not  been  for  what  the  tenants  did  to  the  land, 
the  landlord  could  not  have  raised  the  rent ; they  knew 
the  tenants  were  poor,  and  they  extorted  the  last 
farthing  from  them  that  they  could.  For  my  own 
part,  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  my  cattle,  I could 
have  continued  paying  the  rent — but  if  I did,  I would 
not  have  been  one  penny  the  richer  to  day — for  had  I 
gone  on  paying  that  exorbitant  rent  I could  have  saved 
nothing,  and  if  I became  unable  to  labour  and  wanted 
to  give  up  the  farm — you  see  I am  not  young — I would 
not  have  got  one  penny  for  my  tenant-right — if  I had 
been  dying  with  hunger. 

8638.  In  whose  possession  is  the  land  now? — It  lay 
waste  for  some  time.  A tenant  has  taken  it — I don’t 
know  on  what  terms.  He  went  into  possession  of  it 
on  Wednesday.  I believe  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  him. 
There  is  another  thing  I wish  to  mention.  Tin’s  man 
has  an  office  in  Corporation-street  in  Belfast ; I wish 
lie  was  examined. 

8639.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Harrison  ? — No.  Mr.  C. 
C.  Cordner  whose  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill. 
He  ejected  me  contrary  to  the  custom,  as  I can  prove. 

8640.  And  you  get  nothing  at  all  either  for  dis- 
turbance or  improvements  1 — No. 

8641.  Did  you  build  a house  on  the  farm? — My 
father  did,  and  there  was  as  much  money  expended 
on  it  in  reclamation  between  1813  and  1831  as 
would  have  built  a respectable  Irish  village. 

8642.  You  say  over  £300  was  expended  ? — Yes.  I 
am  sure  at  the  wages  of  to-day  £300  would  not 
do  it. 

8643.  What  I do  not  understand  is,  why  you  did 
not  go  before  the  County  Court  Judge,  Mr.  Lefroy, 
and  claim  compensation  for  the  improvements  ? — I 
think  you  misunderstand  me,  sir — the  ejectment  was 
for  another  farm. 

8644.  How  did  you  lose  the  one  of. which  you  are 
speaking  ? — For  non-payment  of  rent,  sir — because  it 
could  not  be  paid. 

8645.  But  even  in  the  case  of  non-payment  of  rent, 
you  still  have  a right  to  claim  compensation  for 
improvements  ? — I didn’t  know  that  at  the  time,  sir, 
and  even  the  attorney  I was  in  communication  with 
never  told  me. 


Mr.  Samuel 
Stewart. 
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Mr.  James  M'Nair,  Ballinure. 

8646.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer  ? — I 

8647.  On  -whose  property  ?— Mr.  Dobbs’,  of  Carrick- 
fergus. 

8648.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — Twelve  acres, 
Irish. 

8649.  What  is  the  rent  ?— The  rent  was  raised  last 
year. 

8650.  What  rent  were  you  paying  ten  years  ago  ? — 
£1  2s.  4 \d.  per  acre. 

8651.  What  is  the  rent  now?— £1  5s.  per  acre. 

8652.  When  was  it  raised? — Last  year.  I have 
only  paid  two  half-yearly  gales  of  the  advanced  rent. 

8653.  What  was  the  reason  given  for  the  rise  of 
rent? — I don’t  know  for  what  reason,  only  my  own 
improvements. 

8654.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  there  tenant-right  on  the 
property  ? — Yes,  it  had  to  be  admitted.  It  was  denied 
on  two  or  three  occasions.  I suppose  you  have  heard 
of  Holden’s  case,  that  case  took  place  on  the  same 
estate. 

8655.  Chairman. — You  say  the  rent  was  raised  m 
consequence,  as  you  believe,  of  your  improvements? — 
Yes. 

8656.  They  had  made  the  land  more  valuable  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  twice  the  value  now  that  it  was  before.  He 
also  served  all  the  tenants  with  new  office  rules. 
(Witness  produces  them). 

8657.  When  were  these  rules  served  on  you? — 
Last  year. 

8658.  Read  them  1—' The  notice  is  headed 

“ Terms  of  letting  from  year  to  year,  customary  on  Mr. 
Dobbs’  estate.  First— There  is  not  to  be  any  subletting  or 
division  of  lands,  nor  change  of  occupancy  without  the  land- 
lord’s permission  previously  obtained.  Second — All  trees, 
mines,  minerals,  quarries,  fish  and  game,  are  exclusively 
reserved  with  liberty  for  the  landlord,  and  persons  authorized 
by  him  to  enter  and  take  them.  Third— Rent  is  due  and 
payable,  half-yearly,  at  1st  May  and  1 st  November.  Fourlh 
—No  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  nor  old  removed, 
without  permission.  Fifth— The  best  customary  rotation  of 
crops  is  to  be  followed  in  cultivating  the  land.  Sixth- 
Fences,  gates,  and  buildings  are  to  be  kept  up  by  the  tenant 
in  perfect  condition.” 

8659.  There  is  no  mention  of  change  of  rent? — No. 

8660.  Nor  of  any  restriction  of  prices?— No. 

8661.  Is  there  any  restriction,  or  is  free  sale  allowed? 

Perhaps  sometimes  it  will  be  allowed ; at  other  times 

it  will  be  resti'icted  one-fourth  or  one-third. 

8662.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  don’t  know  what  may  lie 
done  ? — No. 

8663.  Chairman.— But  there  are  some  rules  which 
restrict  the  tenant-right? — Yes.  It  is  only  a kind  of 
terror  that  prevents  him  from  carrying  them  out.  He 


near  Carrickfergus,  examined. 

don’t  quite  carry  out  the  rales  sometimes.  There  is 
one  of  those  rales  that  prohibits  buildings ; if  a man  is 
building  he  sometimes  is  served  with  notice  andstopped. 

I had  a neighbour  who  was  building  a bam,  and  he 
sent  him  word  that  he  should  not  have  done  it  without 
consulting  him. 

8664.  Does  he  make  any  allowances  for  improve- 
ments on  the  estate  ? — No.  He  made  a few  drains  at 
one  time,  but  that  was  all. 

8665.  Your  complaint  is  that  you  do  not  feel  secure 
as  to  your  holding  on  at  a fair  rent? — Yes;  the  rent 
I believe  is  raised  on  account  of  improvements. 

8666.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  rent  raised  on  a change 
of  tenancy  ? — It  is,  generally.  If  it  was  valued  a short 
time  before,  there  is  no  change. 

8667.  When  your  rent  was  raised  was  there  a 
general  valuation  ? — No ; what  he  does  is,  he  takes  a 
few  at  a time.  There  used  to  be  no  rise  of  rents  except 
on  the  expiration  of  a lease  ; but  now  he  goes  on  every 
three  or  four  years,  taking  ten  or  twelve  at  a time. 

8668.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Who  is  the  agent?— Mr. 
Stewart  of  Carrickfergus. 

8669.  How  long  before  had  the  rents  been  raised? 
— On  part  of  the  property  twice  in  nineteen  years. 

8670.  In  the  particular  case  you  complain  of,  when 
had  the  rent  been  previously  raised? — I did  not 
complain  of  any  particular  case. 

8671.  I understood  you  to  mention  a particular  case 
in  which  you  complained  of  the  rent  having  been 
raised  ? — I mentioned  my  own  case. 

8672.  How  long  before  had  the  rent  been  raised  in 
your  own  case  1 — I suppose  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

8673.  Is  this  property  near  Carrickfergus? — It  is 
near  Ballyclare,  ten  miles  Irish  from  Belfast. 

8674.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  land  in  that  part 
of  Ireland  has  been  increasing  in  value  within  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — I think  up  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  was. 

8675.  Until  the  bad  seasons?— Yes.  I wish  to 
mention  that  we  got  no  reduction,  and  we  thought 
that  very  hard.  Other  landlords  gave  reductions ; but 
Mr.  Dobbs  did  not. 

8676.  Were  there  any  special  reasons  that  raised 
the  value  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood? — There 
was  a railway  made  from  Lame  to  Ballyclare,  a 
narrow  gauge  railway,  but  I don’t  think  it  was  of 
any  advantage  to  us — it  did  not  come  near  enough 
to  us. 

8677.  Is  that  railway  worked  still  on  the  narrow 
gauge  ? — It  is. 

This  concluded  the  evidence  taken  in  Belfast,  and 
the  Commission  was  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  27th 
September,  at  Londonderry. 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  27th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  Jury’s  Commercial  Hotel,  Londonderry. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessbobough,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alexander,  of  Imlick,  Londonderry ; Mr.  W.  J.  Hanna,  of  Whitehouse,  Carrigans ; Mr.  John 
Gamble,  Londonderry ; Mr.  James  Lapsley,  St.  Johnstown,  county  Donegal,  and  several  other  tenant-farmers 
attended  as  a deputation  from  the  Donegal  Liberal  Tenant  Farmei-s’  Association,  and  other  associations,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  evidence. 


Mr.  Joseph  Alexander 


first  examined. 


8678.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  7 — I am. 

8679-  You  have  two  farms  7 — I have,  in  the  barony 
of  Eaphoe,  county  Donegal. 

8680.  How  do  you  hold  them? — I hold  one  as 
tenant  under  a lease,  and  the  other  in  perpetuity. 

8681.  What  is  the  size  of  the  leasehold  farm  7— One 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres. 

8682.  And  of  the  one  you  hold  in  perpetuity  7 — 
Twenty-four  acres. 

8683.  Do  they  adjoin  one  another  7 — Yes.  I bought 
the  twenty-four  acres  from  the  Church  Commissioners. 
I had  held  it  previously  as  tenant. 

8684.  They  are  in  the  north  half-barony  of  Raphoe? 
—Yes. 

8685.  Are  you  a member  of  a Tenants’  Association  7 
—I  am  a member  of  the  Donegal  Liberal  Tenant 
Farmers’  Association.  It  is  merely  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  this  Commission,  that  we  got 
up  in  Derry — a temporary  meeting  of  farmers,  of  which 
I was  chairman. 

8686.  In  your  evidence  to-day,  do  you  speak  for 
yourself  and  your  own  opinions  only,  or  do  you  also 
speak  for  other  persons  7—1  speak  for  myself  chiefly 
but  also  a little  for  others.  We  were  informed  that 
the  witnesses  whom  we  intended  to  bring  forward 
were  too  numerous,  and  that  you  would  prefer  one 
person  to  represent  all.  A neighbour  of  mine,  Mr. 
Hanna,  is  in  attendance,  and  also  wishes  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

8687.  Are  the  other  gentlemen  who  attend  also 
members  of  the  association  7 — They  are  tenant  farmers, 
and  members  of  different  associations. 

8688.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  evidence  in 
Belfast  on  the  subject  of  the  Ulster  custom,  and  we 
find  the  principal  point  that  arises  is,  the  various 
usages  on  different  estates  7 — Yes,  the  Ulster  custom 
is  a very  undefined  matter,  and  there  are  various 
usages,  as  you  say.  The  subject  on  which  I wish 
chiefly  to  give  evidence  is,  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
affords  no  protection  to  the  tenant  farmer  for  his  im- 
provements, as  regards  rent. 

8689.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  mean  it  gives  no  protection 
against  increase  of  rent? — Hone.  It  gives  no  protec- 
tion against  increase  of  rent  on  improvements. 

8690.  Improvements  made  by  the  tenant  7 — Made 
exclusively  by  the  tenant. 

8691.  Chairman. — Does  that  arise  from  there  bemg 
uo  fixed  time  when  a new  rent  may  be  put  on  7 — There 
is  no  fixed  time — it  is  at  the  landlord’s  option. 

8692.  Have  you  any  cases  in  your  districtT — I have. 
First  there  is  my  own  case.  In  1812  my  father 
bought  a mountain  farm,  paying  for  it  a tenant-right 
of  £270. 

8693.  Is  that  the  farm  you  now  occupy  7 — No — not 
the  farm  I occupy — another. 

8694.  How  many  acres  did  it  consist  of  7 — Fifteen 
statute  acres  arable  land,  ninety'  acres  reclaimable 
heath,  and  forty-five  acres  of  rough  grazing  land  unre- 
claimable — in  all  150  acres,  at  £24  a year  rent. 

8695.  Was  it  held  by  lease  7 — No,  it  was  held  under 
the  Ulster  custom  under  the  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

. 7 father  died  in  1824,  and  the  family  held  posses- 
smn.  In  1832  the  arable  portion  had  been  increased 
to  twenty-seven  acres  from  fifteen,  which  was  the 
original  quantity,  and  the  rent  was  raised  to  £32  1 Is. 


8696.  Was  the  increase  in  the  arable  portion  the  Alexander‘ 
result  of  the  tenant’s  exertion  and  expenditure  7 — Yes. 

I came  into  possession  of  it  in  1837.  My  uncle  offered 
to  advance  me  as  much  money  as  would  reclaim  all 
the  reclaimable  land,  if  a reasonable  lease  were  given 
to  secure  the  advance.  This  was  refused,  not  being 
compatible  with  the  office  rules. 

8697.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  your  uncle 
have  considered  a reasonable  lease? — Well,  in  such  a 
case  as  that,  thirty  years. 

8698.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  that  have  satisfied  him  7 
— Quite  at  that  time. 

8699.  A lease  for  thirty  years  at  a fixed  rent  7 — 

Yes.  He  offered  to  advance  the  rent  in  consideration 
of  the  opportunity  of  reclaiming. 

8700.  You  offered  to  pay  a higher  rent  7 — A slightly 
higher  rent,  but  this  offer  was  refused.  As  I was  of 

• an  industrious  and  enterprising  disposition,  I hated  to 
look  daily  on  this  land  within  my  grasp  being  unpro- 
ductive : and  at  length,  wisely  or  unwisely,  I went 
into  outside  dealings  in  cattle,  and  with  the  money  I 
made  from  that  source,  as  well  as  the  savings  from  my 
farm,  I reclaimed  and  drained  until  in  about  twenty- 
one  years  I made  it  all  arable — 101  acres. 

8701.  How  many  years  did  that  take  you? — Till 
1857.  The  rent  was  then  raised  to  £62  8 s. 

8702.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  of  that  rise  7 
— 1857.  I should  mention  I also  built  very  substan- 
tial offices ; and  the  expense  of  the  two — the  reclama- 
tions and  the  offices — came  to  between  £1,200  and 
£1,300.  A few  years  after,  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
measure  of  1870  seemed  to  be  gaining  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons — before  it  was  passed — I was 
offered  a lease  at  £73  a year. 

S703.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  length  of  lease? 

— Twenty-five  years.  Nominally,  thirty-five  years,  but 
it  was  to  date  back  ten  years,  so  that  it  practically  was 
for  twenty-five ; and,  I may  just  add,  that  I never  re- 
ceived the  value  of  one  shilling  from  my  landlord,  ex- 
cept 2,000  of  two-year  old  quicks,  value  about  1 0s. 

8704.  Air.  Shaw. — You  did  everything  yourself  7— 

Yes,  at  my  own  expense,  and  not  counting  my  own 
labour  or  superintendence,  value  at  least  £500. 

8705.  Chairman: — This  offer  of  a lease  at  £73  for 
thirty-five  years  was  just  before  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  7 — Yes. 

8706.  Did  you  accept  it  7 — No.  I thought  better 
things  were  coming. 

8707.  What  happened  then? — That  is  all  I have  to 
say.  I do  not  mention  this  as  a case  of  extreme  hard- 
ship, as  it  was  the  rule  then,  and  now ; but  I give  it 
as  a striking  illustration  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
raising  rents  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 

870S.  Did  you  lose  the  place? — I sold  it  in  1878. 

I should  say  I offered  it  for  sale  about  1847  or  1848, 
at  £320.  I got  £1,600  for  it  in  1878. 

S709.  Have  you  found  that,  since  the  Land  Act, 
there  have  been  different  rules  on  estates  generally  in 
your  neighbourhood  7 — Yes,  when  leases  are  offered, 
there  are  clauses  inserted  to  extinguish  tenant-right  at 
end  of  lease. 

8710.  Or  when  leases  fall  in  7 — Yes. 

8711.  More  so  than  before  the  passing  of  the  Act? 

— Yes,  undoubtedly.  I have  not  had  the  experience ; 
but  I know  a case — a neighbour  of  mine,  named 

- Q 
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Robert  Scott,  had  a lease  which  expired  in  1877 ; his 
rent  was  £42.  Under  notice  to  quit,  he  was  ordered 
to  take  a new  lease  at  £72. 

8712.  Did  he  get  into  arrears  of  rent  ? — No. 

8713.  But,  in  order  to  increase  the  rent,  he  was 
served  with  a notice  to  quit  1 — Yes,  and  with  a notice 
to  take  a lease  at  £72. 

8714.  Was  it  a large  farm? — Forty -two  statute  acres. 

8715.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  had  the  effect  of 
making  landlords  look  more  sharply  after  their ' in- 
terests than  they  did  before  ? — I won’t  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  large  proprietors ; but,  with  regard  to 
small  proprietors,  it  certainly  had.  Another  witness, 
who  will  be  here  by-and-by,  will  tell  you  of  two  cases  ; 
-but  it  is  quite  within  my  knowledge  that  it  is  so  with 
regard  to  small  proprietors.  The  large  proprietors  in 
my  neighbourhood  do  not  generally  make  a revaluation 
or  change  rents  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1857j  at  the 
time  of  Griffith's  valuation,  they  were  mostly  revalued, 
that  was  the  time  my  holding  was  revalued.  They 
intimated  they  would  revalue  them  in  1877, 187.8,  and 
1879  ; but,  owing  to  the  bad  seasons  and  foreign  com- 
petition, they  have  not  done  so,  though  they  said  they 
would.  On  the  Abercorn  estate  they  said  they  would 
revalue  them  in  1S77  ; but  they  did  not. 

8716.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  of  your  farm  raised 
when  you  sold  it? — It  was  not. 

- S717.  Chairman. — Taking  the  tenants’ view  of  the 
question,  do  they  think  the  landlord  should  at  any  time 
have  a right  to  raise  the  rent  ? — They  do,  when  the 
produce  of  the  farm  would  rise  in  price  each  should  share. 

871S.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  prices  rise?— When  the 
prices  of  produce  rise  or  labour  goes  down — when,  in 
fact,  a fanner  can  bring  his  produce  into  market  and 
realize  more  profit. 

8719.  Chairman. — Then  it  woui'd  vary  with  the 
price  of  produce  ? — Certainly,  for  average  of  periods. 

8720.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
tenants  and  landlords  that  there  should  be  an  uncer- 
tainty "within  short  periods  of  variation  of  rents,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  take  it  by  an  average  of  years  ? 
— 1 think  every  twenty-one  years  would  preserve  quiet 
in  the  country. 

8721.  You  think  twenty-one  years-  would  give  a 
fair  average  of  prices  ? — I think  so.  There  should  first 
be  a settlement  by  arbitration,  and  any  readjustment 
afterwards  should  be  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years. 

8722.  Readjusted  by  arbitration? — No;  according 
to  the  prices. 

8723.  Who  is  to  fix  them? — There  should  be  a record 
of  the  prices  and  cost  of  labour  taken  in  the  .first 
instance,  to  be  compared  with  prices  of  produce  and  cost 
of  labour  in  theinterim.of  each  twenty-one  year  period. 

8724.  Chairman.— Still  that  must  be  taken  by  - 
arbitration  ? — Not  by  arbitration— I mean  not  to  . go 
on  the  land  to  value  it  after  the  first  settlement  of  the 
rent  which  would  be  by  an  arbitration.  Of  course  if 
there  was  any  difference  between  landlord  and  tenant,, 
as  to  the. calculation  of  the  prices,  that  could  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  but  not  to  go  on  the  land  to  value  it 
after  the  first  time.  , 

8725.  That  is  to  say  not  to  value  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements?— Yes. 

8726.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  would  be  the  value  of  . 
your  place  now  if  it  were  in  the  condition  you  found 
it  ? — It  would  be  as  cheap  at  £73,  as.  it  was  when  I 
got  it  at  £32  11s.,  but  the  difference  lies  in  my  capital 
spent  on  improvements. 

8727.  What  I mean  is  if  it  were  now  in  the  state 
that  it  was  in  when,  you  began  to  improve  it  what 
rent  would  it  bring  at  present?-.— Well,  other . farms 
that  have  not  been  improved  have  not  been  raised.  . 

. 8728.  The  rent  when  you  took  it  first  was 
£32  11s.  ?— Yes. 

8729.  It  was  raised  to  £62  8s.  ? — Yes. 

8730.  The  value  of  the  farm  was  raised  by  your 
expenditure  on  improvements  ? — It  was. 

: 8731.  And  the  landlord  never  contributed,  .to  wards 
that  expenditure  ? — Not  a shilling. 


8732.  Chairman. — You  say  you  would  have  a 
record  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  taken  and 
of  the  prices  of  labour? — Yes,  that  copld  easily  be 
found.  Let  a record  be  kept  of  the  prices  of  produce 
and  the  rate  of  labour,  to  be  referred  to  for  the  pre- 
ceding period  whenever  either  landlord  or  tenant  mi«lit 
call  for  a readjustment  of  the  rent,  periods  of  not  fess 
than  twenty-one  years  I think  would  be  best. 

8733.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Would  you  take  into  account 
the  price  of  cattle  also? — Certainly  I would  record  the 
price  of  cattle  also. 

8734.  And  sheep? — Yes,  every  description  of  agri- 
cultural produce. 

8735.  Suppose  you  had  a year  of  very  bad  produce 
such,  for  example,  as  last  year? — I would  take  the 
produce  on  the  average  of  twenty-one  years. 

8736.  Chairman. — Still  that  might  not  give  a fair 


estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  farm — there  mrtht 
be  two  or  three  good  years  consecutively  or  two  or 
three  bad  years? — Well,  twenty-one  years  would. 

8737.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  take  a sufficient 
number  of  years  to  ensure  a fair  average  on  the  general 
run  of  seasons  ?— Yes. 

8738.  After  the  first  adjustment  of  the  rent  of  a 
farm  the  system  would  be  self-acting — the  future 
adjustment  would  be  a matter  of  calculation?— 
Yes. 

8739.  Chairman. — Do  the  landlords  in  your  dis- 
trict make  any  improvements  ? — No.  I may  mention 
that  several  other  tenants  made  improvements  in  the 
same  way  as  I did  at  their  own  expense. 

8740.  Can  you  give  their  names  without  any 
objection  to  their  being  recorded  ? — Certainly. 
Archibald  Rolleston,  Joseph  Gillespie,  Samuel 
Stephenson,  Joseph  Chambers,  Robert  Vance,  and 
H.  S.  Hamilton. 

8741.  Are  they  still  in  occupation  of  their  hold- 
ings ?— -They  are. 


8742.  Have  their  rents  been  raised  as  your’s  was? 
—Not  so  much,  . as  they  did  not  improve  as  much, 
taking  the  area  of  their  holding. 

• 8743.  But  were  they  all  raised  from  time  to  time? 
—Yes. 


8744.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Had  they  leases  ? — No. 

8745.  It  was  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases 
that  the  rents  were  raised  ? — No,  at  the  usual 
periodical  valuation  of  the  estate. 

8746.  Was  it  customary  on  the  estate  to  have  re- 
valuations at  the  end  of  a certain  term? — Yes. 

8747.  What  was  the  length  of  the  term? — About 
twenty-one  years,  but  it  varies.  As  I have  said  al- 
ready for  the  last  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  seasons  and  foreign  ■ competition,  they  have  not 
been  raised,  although  it  is  now  twenty-three  years 
since  the  last  valuation. 

8748.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  they  employ  an  outside 
valuator  to  do  it?—- Mr.  Nolan. 

8749.  Was  he  in  their  own  employment? — No. 

8750.  He  was  a land  valuator  ? — Yes. 

8751.  Did.  you  know  the  increase  of  rent  that  was 
going  to  be  put  on  ? — No ; not  till  I was  informed  by^ 
the  office. 

8752.  You  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  valuation?— 
Nothing  whatever. 

8753.  Chairman.— On  the  question  of  improvements 

by  landlords,  you  say  in  the  notes  which  you  furnished 
to  us,  that  many  years  ago  some  landlords  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Board  of  Works’  advances  for  drainage  ?' 
— Yes.  That  was  in  1847,  at  the  time  of  the 

famine. 

8754.  Was  the  interest  on  the  amounts  advanced 
by. the  Board  of  Works  paid  by  the  tenants? — Yes; 
up  to  . near  the  time  that  the  payments  were  about  to 
expire,  and  then  a valuation  of  the  estate  was  made, 
but  the  additional  rent  was  far  higher  than  the  in- 
terest. 

8755.  What  had  been  the  rate  of  interest? — six  pec 
cent,  for  twenty-five  years. 

8756.  That  was  the  amount  the  landlord  was  pay- 
ing ? — -That  was  the  amount  the  tenants  were  paying. 
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8757.  I mean  tlie  amount  tliat  the  landlord  was 
liable  fox-,  and  that  he  charged  the  tenants! — Yes. 

8758.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years, 
the  improvements  became  the  property  of  the  tenants  ? 

yes  ■ but  they  were  valued  by  the  landlords,  and 

the  amoixnt  added  to  the  rent.  I consider  that  the 
landlord  was,  properly  speaking,  merely  a broker  or 
factor  in  the  transaction  between  the  tenant's  and 
the  Board  of  Works. 

8759.  The  landlord  considered  that  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-five  years  there  should  be  a revaluation, 
and  that  if  the  value  of  the  land  was  increased  to  a 
greater  amount  than  the  six  per  cent,  he  was  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  it  ? — Yes. 

8760.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
any  paid;  of  the  increased  value? — I cannot  see  that  he- 
is— except  the  value  of  produce  advanced  ; and  it  did 
advance,  no  doubt,  in  the  interval,  and  the  landlords 
were  entitled  to  some  increase. 

8761.  Would  you  say  that  the  landlord  had  a right 
to  any  share  of  tlie  increased  value  of  the  land  arising 
from'the  expenditure  of  that  money? — Well,  it  was 
the  tenant  that  was  at  the  outlay  and  expense. 

8762.  The  tenant  has  paid  for  it — and  therefore 
they  are  his  improvements  ? — Yes ; the  tenant  paid  the 
money. 

8763.  Supposing  that  the  improvement  produced  a 
return  of  twelve  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay,  do  you 
consider  that  the  whole  of  that  should  belong  to  the 
tenant,  or  is  any  - portion  of  it  due  to  the  landlord 
whose  land  it  was  and  who  got  the  loan? — Well,  that 
is  something  like  what  Lord  Lifford  said — That  those 
elements  of  improvement  were  in  the  land,  and  that 
the  landlord  was  entitled  to  share  in  the  value  of  them 
when  brought  out.  I cannot  see  how  the  landlord  has 
a moral  right  to  it. 

8764i  Mr.  Siiaw.— If  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
prices  of  produce  you  would  give  the  landlord  a share 
of  that? — I would. 

8765.  But  the  increase  of  produce  created  by  the 
tenant’s  outlay  you  thirds  the  landlord  has  no  right  to  ? 
—Exactly ; I would  go  farther  and  say  I would  give 
tlie  landlord  credit  for  so  far  as  the  land  offers  a basis 
of  improvement  to  the  tenant,  but  then  afterwards  if  the 
tenant  made  those  improvements  and  laid  out  his  own 
money,  I do  not  see  how  the  landlord  has  a right  to  it. 

8766.  That  is  very  much  what  we  have  heard  other 
witnesses  say,  that  the  land  so  far  as  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  improvements,  is  the  interest  which  the  landlord 
has  in  it,  but  not  in  the  actual  improvements  them- 
selves which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  tfenant? — 
Quite  so.  I think  a man  having  gone  through  the 
ordeal  I . did,  finding  in  the  end  of  his  days  that  his 
industry  was  taxed  to  the  last  farthing,  it  sours  him 
so  that  he  will  do  as  I did— tell  ,his  sons  never  to  do 
it.  I will  tell  njy  sons,  and  my.  sons’  sons  never  to 
adventure  as  I did,  and  I may  add  the  result  of  such 
a state  of  things  is  that  the  industi-ious  middle  classes 
are  driven  to  other  coixntxies  and  other  occupations, 
and  this:  country  is  deprived 'of  their  industry.  On  the 
.other  hand,  could  I in’  my  declining  days  look  on  the 
reward  of  my  labours  as  not  being  taxed  in  that  way, 

I would  advjse  then  centra. 

8767.  Mr.  Shaw.— , You,  say  that  this  state  of  things 
has  created  a great  deal  of-  clissatisfactioix  among  the 
farmers-in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  so  much 
so,  that  if  a man  hits  intelligent  sons  he  does  not 
allow  them  to  be"  farmers  at  all,  but  if  there  is  a dolt 
or  an-  indolent  fellow.Mhat  he.  can  make  xxo  other  use 
of,  he  says,  “ yog'  shajl  ,be  a .farmer.” 

8768.  Chairman.— 1 see  yoix.  say  that  since  the 
passing,  of  the  Land  Act  the  farmers  at  first  made 
improvements,  beyond1  what  they  did  before,  but  that 
for  the' last  three  years  or  so,  it  having  become  evident 
that  the  landlords  still  have  power  to  raise  the  rent,  im- 
provement has  been  checked? — Yes — it  became  evident 
that  the  landlord  has-power  to  make  the,  Act  of.  1,870, 
uxoperative,.  so  far  as  regards  improvements.  , ; r 

8769.  The  Act  of  1870,  gaveithe  tenant  an.dnterest 
that  het never  had  before;  legally  -at  least  ?—CeVtaiiily. 


8770.  And  if  that  Act  was  worked  out  propei-ly, 
would  it  be  satisfactory  ? — According  to  the  intention 

. of  the  Act,  it  would,  largely — I will  not  say  the  Act  as 
passed,  but  the  Act  as  it  was  framed. 

8771.  The  intention  of  the  Act  was  to  give  the 
tenant  seeux-ity  for  all  his  rights  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — Quite  so,  but  these 
were  rather  indefinite. 

8772-  You  think  the  Act  was  not  sufficient  to  secure 
that?— Not  sufficient,  because  the  landlord  can  raise 
the  went  to  any  amount  he  choses.  Of  course  the 
tenant  has  thi-ee  alternatives,  he  either  sits  under  the 
increased  rent,  or  he  sells  as  he  can  and  walks  out, 
or  he  delivers  up  the  farm  to  the  landlord,  and 
fights  him  in  the  law  court. 

8773.  And  they  object  to  fighting?- — They  do.  It 
is  something  like  the  three  alternatives  that  were 
offered  to  the  anciexxt  King  of  Israel — three  months 
before  the  sword  of  the  exxeiny,  three  years’  famine,  or 
three  days’  pestilence.  There  have  been  no  land  cases 
in  our  county  court  from  my  neighbourhood. 

. 8774.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  tenants  prefer  to  submit  to 
the  increase  of  rent  rather  than  go  to  law  ? — Yes. 

8775.  Going  to  law  means  going  out  of  your  farm? 
— It  does  ; and  it  also  means  going  to  a place  that  we 
don’t  know  what  will  happen  to  us — ixo  more  then  we 
do  of  a future  state  of  existence.  We  never  can  tell 
what  may  he  the  result  of  litigation.  Witness  the 
case  of  Mi’s.  Algeo,  to  whom  the  county  court  judge  al- 
lowed .£400,  bxxt  J udge  Battersby,  cut  it  down  to  £150. 

8776.  For  her  tenant-right? — Yes,  and  he  talked 
in  a way  that  xxo  other  man  coxxld  ever  understand  his 
way  of  arriving  at  his  conclusions. 

87.77.  Chairman. — I understand  that  there  have 
been  no  cases  in  the  Land  Court  from  your  district  ? 
— No  cases  from  our  district. 

8778.  And  you  say  that  arises  from  the  dislike 
tenants  have  of  going  to  law  ? — Yes,  and  the  expense 
and  uixcertainty  of  it,  axxd  also  because  it  is  only  a 
a remedy  for  eviction.  I have  seen  cases  tried  in  the 
Land  Court,  and  from  having  witnessed  them,  I would 
think  twice  before  I would  go  into  court. 

8779.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  price  does  tenant-right 
usually  bring  in  yoxxr  neighbourhood  ? — Fx-om  fifteen 
to  thirty  years’  purchase  ; latterly  less.  , There  have 
been  vex-y  few  sales  lattex-ly. 

S780.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — While  on  that  point,  can. 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  size  farm  that  fetches  the 
highest  rate  of  tenant-x-ight?— I would  say  a medium 
sized  farm. 


8781.  A medium  sized  farm? — Yes.  I would  say 
small  ox-  medium,  such  as  would  be  within  the  grasp  of 
many  bidders.  A large  farm  has  but  few  persons  able 
to  purchase  it. 

8782.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  would  you  say 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  farm  that  would  fetch  the 
highest  rate  of  tenant-right  ?— I would  say  from  thirty 
to  eighty  acres. 

S783.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  the  largest  farm 
you  have  known  tenant-right  to  be  paid  for  ?— I caixnot 
call  to  mind  many  over  100  , to  150  acres  at  present, 
hut  there  have  been  sales  of  larger  farms. 

8784.  Chairman. — Amongst  the  improvements  that 
have  gone  on,  , has  there  been  much  reclamation  of 
waste  land  in  your  district?— Not  within  the  last  few 
years.  Fx-om  1845,  when  Mr. , Sharman  Crawford’s 
Bill  was  seen  to  have  a little  support  in  Parliament, 
x-eclamations  began,  ..and  it  .was  wonderful  how  it  went 
-on  from  that  to  1 86.0, ..and  afterwards,  when  the  Devon 
Commission  reported  favourably,  as  the  tenants 
thought,  to  their- view,  it  went  on  .yery  largely  as  it 
was  considered  that  the  justice  of  this  claim  would 
force  itself  on  the  legislature  eventually. 

8785.  What  was  the  sort  of  land  principally  that 
was  reclaimed  ? — Cut-away  turf  bog,  ajid  hgath  ground. 
Heath,  altogether  in  my  case  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
bours whose  names  I have  given,  except.  Hamilton ; 
his  was  cut-away  bog. 

. 8786.  Do  you  think  thex-e. is  much  of  that  class  of 
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land  still  tliat  could  be  reclaimed  arid  rendered  lit  for 
cultivation  ? — Yes.  I have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  for  I was  for  some  time  agent  in  Donegal,  for  a 
Scotch  firm  in  the  implement  trade,  and  I have  been 
through  nearly  every  farmer’s  house  in  county  Done- 
gal, and  part  of  Tyrone,  looking  for  orders,  so  that 
I know  well  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  waste  land — land  capable  of  recla- 
mation— amounts  to  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
arable  land  at  present. 

8787.  Has  there  been  much  reclamation  done  upon 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  ? — Yes.  In  the 
notes  which  I furnished  to  the  Commission  I said 
twenty  per  cent.,  as  I wished  to  keep  well  within  the 
mark;  but  if  I had  said  forty  per  cent.,  I do  not 
think  I would  have  overstated  the  extent  that  has  been 
reclaimed  within  my  recollection. 

8788.  Mr.  Shaw. — Forty  per  cent  upon  the  whole 
of  his  property  is  reclaimed  ? — Yes,  of  the  Donegal 
estate. 

8789.  Chairman. — Have  the  rents  been  increased 

in  proportion  1 — Of  course.  I wish  it  to  be  under- 

stood that  I do  not  put  forward  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
as  a harsh  landlord,  because  he  is  not.  He  would 
allow  a tenant  to  hang  back  two  or  three  years  in  his 
rent  before  he  would  put  him  out ; but  I must  confess 
that  I was  sorry  to  find  him  serving  some  notices  to 
quit  upon  his  tenants  last  April. 

8790.  For  non-payment  of  rent? — No,  not  for 
arrears  of  rent.  He  served  twenty-five  notices  in  the 
village  of  St.  Johnstown. 

8791.  They  were  houses,  I suppose? — Yes. 

8792.  Were  there  farms  too? — I cannot  say  there 
were  farms.  There  was  land  attached  to  the  houses, 
and  some  of  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  were  a very 
useful  class  of  persons  in  the  county — mechanics, 
millwrights,  and  other  tradesmen,  some  of  whom  had 
built  substantial  houses — houses  worth  from  £100  to 
£200,  carpenters,  masons,  and  that  class  of  people,  all 
of  whom  were  noticed  to  leave. 

8792a.  They  had  bits  of  land  along  with  their 
houses? — Yes.  I hope  and  trust  his  Grace  won’t  put 
those  men  out. 

8793.  Didn’t  they  get  leases? — Not  one  of  them, 
but  they  didn’t  lay  a stone  except  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  office.  James  Lapsley,  who  is 
here,  is  one  of  them. 

8794.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  fixing  the  amount 
of  rent,  if  your  plan,  was  adopted,  you  think  there 
would  be  plenty  of  money  laid  out  on  the  land? — 
Certainly. 

8795.  The  tenants  would  again  begin  to  improve 
and  cultivate  the  land,  and  render  it  productive  ? — 
Certainly- — in  fact,  you  would  make  Ireland  valuable 
to  the  Empire  in  every  respect.  I have  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  my  notes  what  in  my  opinion  the  effects 
would  be. 

8796.  Do  you  think  that  what  is  good  in  the  north 
might  also  be  tried  in  the  south  ? — I am  not  acquainted 
in  the  south,  but  if  Mr.  Bence  Jones  is  correct,  the  land- 
lords in  the  south  do  all  the  improvements  and  the 
tenants  do  nothing.  I wish  he  was  here.  I am  afraid 
he  has.  been  “ putting  the  glass  to  the  blind  eye.” 

8797.  Did  you  purchase  your  holding  of  twenty- 
four  acres  from  the  Church  Commissioners  ? — I did. 

8798.  Did  you  borrow  part  of  the  purchase  money  ? 
—No. 

8799.  You  paid  in  full  ? — I did. 

8800.  Have  any  of  your  neighbours  purchased  ? — 
Yes. 

8801.  Have  any  of  them  borrowed  part  of  the 
money  ? — Yes. 

8802.  Has  it  been  a successful  operation? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

SS03.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  transaction? — 
They  are.  Owing  to  statements  having  been  made 
that  tenant  proprietors  were  generally  an  indolent 
pack,  and  not  industrious,  I took  the  trouble  to  take 
about  eighty  cases  in  the  noifh,  half  of  the  barony  of 


Raphoe.  I went  through  them  all,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  and 
then-  circumstances  are  better  now  than  before  they 
purchased. 

8804.  They  have  Joeen  improving  ? — Yes. 

8805.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  they  been  all  pur_ 
chasers  under  the  Church  Act?— No  ; they  have  been 
tenant  proprietors  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  back.  I 
consider  it  altogether  a mistake  to  say  that  this  class 
of  men — tenant  proprietors— are  indolent  and  ne- 
glectful. They  are  the  most  prosperous  class  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  Donegal,  by  far. 

8806.  How  did  they  become  the  owners  of  their 
farms  ? — I cannot  go  into  that. 

8807.  Was  it  on  the  occasion  of  a sale  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court? — It  was  before  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  was  established.  Had  I taken  cases  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  and  the 
Bright  Clauses,  I could  have  obtained  plenty  of  them  ■ 
but  there  has  not  been  as  yet  sufficient  time  to  jud^e 
of  the  operation  of  purchase  under  these  clauses.  I 
am  merely  dealing  with  the  statement  that  the  fact  of 
an  occupier  being  also  the  owner  of  his  land  has  the 
effect  of  making  him  indolent  and  careless.  The  very 
contrary  is  the  fact ; they  areamong  the  most  prosperous 
people  in  the  country.  It  is  quite  a burlesque  to  say 
that  if  an  occupier  became  a proprietor  of  his  land  he 
would  get  into  lazy  and  indolent  habits. 

8808.  Would  the  tenants  in  your  district  become 
purchasers  of  their  holdings  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ? — I am  sure  many  of  them  would,  if  they  got 
a fair  amount  of  assistance. 

8809.  Would  a loan  of  two-thirds  of  the  purchase 
money  be  sufficient? — Well,  they  would  prefer  three- 
fourths. 

8810.  You  think  if  that  assistance  were  afforded  to 
them  they  would  purchase? — Very  many  of  them 
would  ; but  bear  in  mind  that  I am  not  for  a forced 
tenant  proprietorship. 

8811.  You  would  not  force  the  landlords  to  sell  7 — 
I would  not.  The  thing  is  not,  to  my  mind,  common 
sense. 

8812.  But  you  think  it  might  be  gradually  intro- 
duced?— I think  so;  where  the  landlord  was  willing 
to  sell  and  the  tenant  willing  to  buy — where,  in  short, 
it  was  practical.  Here  are  the  names  of  a number  ol 
tenant  proprietors  in  the  northern  half  of  the  barony 
of  Raphoe.  Y ou  will  see  what  their  state  and  circum- 
stances are.  [Witness  hands  in  the  following  list :— ] 


Tenant  Proprietors  ii 


William  Porter, 

B.  Hamilton, 

James  Witherow, 
Samuel  Carson, 
Robert  Carson, 
James  Laird, 

M'Cool,  . 

Moore, 

Ogilby,  . 

Tinney, 

M.  Wilson, 

J.  M'Daid,  . . 
Rep.  Wm.  M'Daid, 
James  M'Daid,  sen. 
Joseph  Roulston, 

M' Gregor, 

D.  M'Clintock, 
Thomas  Hamilton, 
William  Hamilton, 

Holmes, 

A.  Montgomery, 
John  Oolhoun, 

Shuron, 

Galdenagh, 


Barony  of  Raphoe* 


William  Kincaid, 
Thomas  Hamilton, 
William  Witherow, 
N.  Leuse, 


Gortaquigley, 
Ballybigley, 
Kennaghun, 

Ray, 

Glebe  Errity  Glebe, 
Glebe  Ballybor  Glebe, 
and  Mondowey  Glebe, 
Ballyholey, 


Carrickdawson, 
Sleaback,  . 
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Tenant  Proprietoks  in  Barony  of  Raphoe — cc 

«.  Residences.  Circumsta 


Sleaback,  . 
Ballyholey, 

Tillyvinney,  Raphoe, 
. Killynure, 

Lops, 


Wilson, 

Wray, 

William  Allen, 

Shaw, 

Alexander  Black, 

William  Wilson, 

James  Wilson, 

Carson  Wilson, 

Shaw  Wilson,  . 

Henderson,  . „ 

Charles  Wilson,  . Druminarry,  . . „ 

Bali-yconnelly,  under  Church  Temporalities. 


D.  Burkin,  . 

James  Crearew, 
James  Kennedy,  . 
Mary  M'Gavanagh, 
John  M'Connell,  . 
Thomas  Dobson,  . 
Joseph  Rauy, 

*D.  Latch,  . 

R.  Elliott,  ^ . 
‘Prudence  Elliott,  . 
‘Edward  Gallagher, 


~ u.  d. 
2S  15  0 
4 5 0 
6 15  0 
3 15  0 
3 10  0 
40  5 0 
12  10  0 
Creve  Glebe. 

. 153  0 0 

16  5 0 
18  15  0 
10  0 0 


Poor. 


Good. 


Good. 

Middling. 


CANAGH. 

Very  greatly  improved,  both  it  and  Lurgeybrack,  £69. 


James  Baird, 

James  Wilson, 

A.  S Ramsey, 
William  Scott, 
William  M'Elhinny, 
Robert  White, 

John  Taylor, 

William  Runkin, 


William  Park, 
William  Peoples, 


Mrs.  M'Clintoek, 
John  Leeky,  . 


William  King, 

M.  Montgomery, 


Lcrgy. 

59  0 0 


Trimna. 
72  10 


Naghrabuoy. 

74  0 0 


Barony  of  South  Raphoe. 


William  Clarke, 

G.  Clarke,  sen., 
Martha  Clarke, 
William  White, 

F.  Duffy, 

John  Duffy,  . 
James  Duffy, 
George  Clarke, 
Manus  M'Fadder, 


10  10  0 
12  10  0 
2 10  0 


Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Poor. 


Mary  O’Donnell, 
Dane  Doherty, 
P.M'Daid,  . 
Peter  M'Daid, 


12  15  0 
6 0 O' 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 


8813.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  these  men  owners 
in  fee  of  their  land,  or  do  they  hold  nnder  perpetuity 
leases  ? — In  perpetuity. 

8814.  There  appear  to  be  a great  number  of  them 
in  your  district  1— There  are. 

8815.  And  they  are  all  prospering! — All,  except 
two  or  three. 

8816.  There  are  some  here  described  as  in  poor 
circumstances,  they  appear  to  be  chiefly  small  occu- 
piers?— Yes.  some  of  them  were  impoverished  by 
having  to  make  provision  for  other  members  of  their 
families — they  mortgaged  their  farms  too  largely. 

. 8817.  Are  any  of  these  people  engaged  in  other 


business  besides  farming  ? — Not  one  of  them  that  I Sept.  27, 18S0 
can  recollect.  I may  also  mention  that  I have  not  ,,  . . 

known  a case  of  subdivision.  Alexander. 

8818.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  have  not  known  a 
case  of  subdivision! — Not  a single  case. 

8819.  Chairman. — In  speaking  of  these  holdings 
do  you  draw  a distinction  between  subdivision  and 
subletting! — Yes,  I do. 

8820.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  say  that  none  of 
these  proprietors  have  subdivided! — No,  nor  any 
other  tenant  proprietor  in  the  northern  half-barony 
of  Raphoe,  or  within  my  knowledge.  I draw 
a distinction  between  subletting  and  subdivision.  I 
would  be  against  subdivision.  Suppose  there  was  a 
Bill  introduced  into  Parliament,  providing  for  tenants 
becoming  proprietors,  I would  be  against  subdivision, 
unless  the  farm  was  above  100  acres,  so  that  the 
sub-divided  farm  should  not  be  under  fifty  acres, 
because  I think  it  would  demoralize  the  holders.  As 
to  subletting  it  is  different.  I have  given  in  my 
notes  a case  which -shows  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
a measure  to  prevent  subletting.  If  I died  leaving 
my  wife  with  a small  family  of  children  and  a large 
farm  of  169  acres,  and  that  it  would  revert  to  the 
landlord  if  she  attempted  to  sublet,  that  would  be  a 
very  hard  case. 

8821.  That  is  if  you  paid  a rent  for  it! — Yes,  the 
rent  is  £204  10s.  In  such  a case  as  that,  if  she  were 
not  allowed  to  sublet,  what  would  become  of  the 
farm,  and  what  would  become  of  the  children ! 

8822.  You  are  speaking  of  a farm  held  under  a 
landlord  1 — Yes. 

8823.  Would  the  same  difficulty  arise  in  the  case 
of  a tenant  who  was  proprietor  of  the  land  1 — I think 
so.  I think  if  the  Act  prohibited  subletting  it 
would  be  evaded  in  some  cases.  A man  might  place 
a farm  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  manage  it  if  sub- 
letting was  prevented. 

8824.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  the 
clause  against  subletting  made  a farm  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  1 — Yes,  I do. 

8825.  Do  you  approve  of  clauses  against  alienation 
and  assignment! — No,  I would  be  totally  against  such 
clauses  being  introduced. 

8826.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  think,  I suppose,  that  the  ' 
farmer  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  what  ought  to  hi 
done  with  his  own  land ! — Yes. 

8827.  You  don’t  seem  to  like  going  to  law! — I do 
not.  . I do  not  like  litigation. 

. 8828.  We  want  to  prevent  it  too  as  much  as 
possible ! — Well,  if  you  have  the  law  clearly  defined, 
something  different  from  the  Act  of  1870,  I do  not 
think  that  even  the  landlords  in  this  country  would 
■wish  to  rush  into  court.  Things  would  settle  down. 

8S29.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I understand  you  to  be 
against  any  clauses  preventing  a tenant  proprietor 
from  subdividing  or  subletting! — I would  like  a 
clause  to  be  introduced  to  prevent  subletting,  but  I 
don’t  see  how  it  could  be  enforced  invariably.  It  would, 
in  some  cases,  work  very  severely ; regarding  subdivi- 
sion I answered  previously. 

8830.  The  object  of  it  would  be  to  prevent  a farm 
being  cut  up  into  too  small  holdings! — Certainly,  and 
I quite  agree  in  the  object,  but  in  a case  where  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  were  cut  off  or  died,  and  a few 
small  children  left,  what  is  to  be  done ! 

8831.  What  would  you  consider  the  smallest  hold- 
ing a man  and  his  family  could  live  on  without  any 
other  means  of  support! — Well,  that  would  expend  to 
some  extent  on  their  extravagance  or  economy,  .the 
quality  of  land,  and  convenience  to  market. 

S832.  We  will  assume  it  to  be  an  average  family 
in  those  respects! — I would  say  an  average  family 
could  exist  on  a twenty  acre  farm,  Irish,  or  thirty 
statute. 

8833.  Thirty  statute  acres  or  twenty  Irish ! — Yes. 

• 8834.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  your  idea  of  the  people 
in  the  north  turning  “the  fools  of  the  family” 
into  farmers  be  correct,  I am  afraid  it  would  take  a 
larger  farm  than  that  to  support  them! — Well,  the 
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Sept.  -27,  1880,'  most  stupid,  indolent,  good-for-nothing  member  of  the 
Mr.  "Joseph  family  is  generally  selected  as  the  farmer — just,  as 
Alexander.  you  will  recollect,  at  one  time  the  aristocracy  gener- 
ally sent  the  fool  of  the  family  into  Parliament. 

8835.  Your  opinion  as  to  subdividing  and  sub- 
letting is,  I see,  that  there  should  be  no  prohibition, 

1 but  that  each  case,  as  it  occurred,  should  be  submitted 
to  some  court  of  arbitration  ? — Yes. 

8836.  And  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  introduce  any 
prohibitory,  clauses  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — No, 
but  that  there  is  a necessity  of  exercising  some  sur- 
veillance over ' people  indulging  in  it  or  carrying  it 
to  too  great  an  extent. 

8S37.  You  think  it  might  be  allowed  under  special 
circumstances? — I do. 

8838.  The  O’Conor  Don.— I think  I saw  in  your 
paper  that  you  complained  of  legal  difficulties  in  the 
wav  of  purchasing  under  Bright’s  clauses — is  that  so  ? 
— Yes. 

8839.  What  are  those  legal  difficulties?  — The 
charges  of  lawyers,  and  delays — red  tapisrn. 

8840.  Is  there  any  particular  point  in  which  you 
think  the  law  could  be  improved  ?— I think  the  parti- 
cular point  is  the  expense. 

8841.  You  think  the  expense  excessive? — I do. 
Take  an  illustration.  Lord  Wicklow’s  property  in  my 
neighbourhood  was  disposed  of  three  years  ago  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  and  from  8 to  10  per  cent,  of 
costs  were,  I understand,  charged  on  many  of  them. 
If  a farm  is  sold  in  the  Landed  Estate  Court  at  £1,000 
or  £1,200’ there,  are  from  £60  to  £S0  or  £90  expenses. 

8842.  Were  those  cxpens.es  connected  with  the  soli- 
citor who  carried  out  the  purchase,  or  were  they  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act 
itself? — I cannot  tell  you.  I never  could  understand 
a lawyer’s  bill. 

8843.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  those  matters 
yourself?— No,  sir,  I am  thankful 'to  say  I have  not. 
I bought  one  small  farm  from  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners ; but  they  did  it  for  £5. 

8844.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  had  not  to  employ  a solici- 
tor yourself? — No.  I just  submitted  the  deed  to  one. 
that  was  all. 

8845.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  that  if  solici- 
tors could  be  dispensed  with  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment?—I am  afraid  we  could  not  altogether  dispense 
with  them. 

8S46.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  send  all  the 
solicitors  out  of  the  country? — No  ; no  more  than  the 
landlords  ; but  I would  place  both  solicitors  and  land- 
lords under  regulations. 

8847.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Your  chief  complaint  is 
the  expense  of  the  solicitor’s  bills?— -Yes. 

.8848.  Has  there  been  much  raising  of  rent  in  your 
. district  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — There  has 
on  the  part  of  small  proprietors ; but  I should  say  that 
on  the  part  of  large  proprietors  there  has  not,  but  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  it — they  have  intimated  that  they 
will. 

8849.  When  you  sold  your  interest  in  the  farm  I 
think  you  said  you  got  £1,600? — I did. 

8850.  How  many  years’  purchase  was  that  ? — 
Twenty-six,  I think. 

8851 . You  got  nearly  as  much  as  the  landlord  would 
have  got  if  he  sold  his  interest ?^-Quite  so ; no  question 
as  to  that.  His  Grace  could  not  sell  that  for  £1,600. 

8852.  He  could  not  have  got  £1,600  for  his  inter- 
est?— He  could  not.  But  if  I may  venture  to  say  it, 
the  farm  was  more  mine  than  his  at  the  time.  I brought 
it  from  a barren  waste  into  a fruitful  soil  by  hard  in- 
dustry. 

8853.  Is  free  sale  permitted  on  the  Duke’s  pro- 
perty without  restriction  ?— -No ; not  always.  I was 
permitted  to  sell,  but  some  of  <my  neighbours,  had  to 
sell  under  a rise  of  rent. 

* S854.  Are  they  allowed  ;to  selLby  public  auction  ? — 
Not  at  all ; the  sale  is' to;  be  by  proposals,  and  the 
tenants  are  under  conditions  that  the  landlord  is  to 
choose  the  incoming  tenant. 

8855.  The  landlord  is  to  choose. the  tenant?—" Yes. 


8856.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  a maximum  price  fjxe,i 
by  any  rale  on  the  estate? — No;  the  Act  prevents  that 
but  it  was  so  before  the  Act.  The  Act  of  1870  nm 
vents  it,  they  cannot  fix  the  price.  " 

• 8857.  They  do  in  some  places  ?— The  Ulster  custom 
never  fixed  it. 

8858.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the 
tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  would  be  able  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  if  the  State  advanced 
them  the  other  three-fourths  ?— Many  of  them  would 
be  able  to  do  it. 

8859.  Would  the  majority  beable  to  do  it? I think 

so ; many  could  do  it. 

8860.  Do  you  think  those  who  would  have  the 
money  would  be  anxious  to  do  it  ? — I do.  I believe 
they  would  be  anxious  to  pay  the  one-fourth  ; but  I 
believe  they  would  be  much  more  anxious  to  get  such 
a settlement  as  is  usually  called  “ the  three  P.’s”— 
fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale.  That  is  to 
say,  that  there  should  be  a fail1  adjustment  of  rents  in 
the  first  instance,  based  on  a Scale  of  prices ; and  then 
let  every  other  arrangement  of  the  rent  be  based  on 
the  average  of  prices  in  the  way  I have  already  stated. 

I think  the  tenant  farmers  would  value  that  more  than 
any  scheme  for  making  the  occupier  Iris  own  proprietor, 
because  the  one  could  be  universally  adopted,  and  the 
other  could  be  only  partial. 

8861. -  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  those  three  principles 
— fair  rents,  fixity  qf  tenure,  and  free  sale — would 
meet  the  whole  case? — I do;  they  would  meet  the 
case  effectually. 

8862.  The  other  plan  could  only  be  a gradual  thing, 
and  on  a small  scale?— Yes. 

8863.  Chairman. — In  your  answer  to  a question, 
you  give  the  total  value  of  the  improvements  you  made 
upon  your  farm — you  say  you  laid  out  £2,500  on  it  ?— 
Yes,  on  the  farm  I now  reside  on,  on  buildings  alone, 
and  £700  additional  on  farm  improvements. 

8864.  That  extended  over  some  years — from  some 
years  back  to  the  present  time? — Yes.  I went  into 
occupation  of  it  some  twenty-eight  year's  ago. 

8865'.'  You  removed  the  old  farm  buildings  ? — Yes. 

8866.  And  the  dwellingliouse? — Yes. 

8867.  And  most  of  the  labourers’  dwellings? — Yes. 

8S68.  What  have  you  built  in  place  of  them?— I 

built  a dwellingliouse  that  my  landlord  said  one  of  his 
own  sons  might  live  in  it — it  cost  me  £1,200.  I built 
very  good  offices. 

8869.  Did  you  build  a threshing  mill*? — Yes,  a , 
threshing  mill  supplied  with  machinery. 

8870.  They  were  all  approved  by  the  landlord  fe 
They  were. 

8871.  I believe  you  also  built  some  labourers’ dwell- 
ings?—I did. 

8872.  What  sort  are  they? — Good  cottages — eacli 
having  a kitchen  and  room  boarded,  and  a little  board- 
ing upstairs. 

8873.  Are  they  slated  cottages? — Yes. 

8874.  How  many  labourers  have  you  on  the  holding? 
— I have  eight  labourers’  cottages ; but  there  are  only 
six  occupied  at  present. 

8875.  What  rent  do  they  pay  ? — Nothing. 

887 6.  You  put  them  into  the  cottages  as  labourers  as 
part  of  their  wagqs  ? — Yes. 

8877.  Have  they  gardens  ? — Yes. 

8878.  How  much? — From  ten  to  fifteen  perches 
each.  Here  is  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  farm,  includ- 
ing the  buildings,  in  1858  and  the  present  valuation  for 
1880  ; and,  if  you  compare  them,  you  will  see  the  valua- 
tion in  1858  was  £163,  and  the  present  value  is  <£19j? 
10s.,  so  that  my  buildings  are  charged  £27  10s.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  buildings  existing  previously,  so  that  they 
must  be  pretty  good.  (W itness  hands  in  copy  of  valua- 
:" " on.) 

8879.  The  cottages  were  not  slated  in  1858  ?— -No. 

8880.  The  O’Conor  Don.— The  farm  of  which  you 
are  now  speaking  was  not  the  farm  you  sold  and  whic  i 
you  spent  the  £1,200  to  £1,300  on? — No. 

8881 . This  is  a farm  which  you  hold  still  ? — Yes. 

• 8882.  Mr.  Kavanauh. — On  which  of  the iarhis>  was 
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it  the  increase  of  rent  was  put  1 — The  farm  I sold. 
I have  got  a lease  of  this  one.  I think  the  lease  had 
forty-eight  year's  to  run  when  I came  in.  I bought  it 
from  the  previous  tenant. 

8883.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  money  did  you  lay 


out  on  the  farm  you  sold? — From  £1,200  to  £1,300  Sept. 27, ieso. 
with  my  own  hard  work— for  I did  work  hard  in  my  T .• 

*•  „ J Mr.  Jcs< ili 

^ mo  t Alexander. 

8884.  In  the  estimate  of  £1,200  to  £1,300  do  you 
include  your  own  labour  ? — I do  not. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Hanna,  Whitehouse,  Carrigans,  examined. 


Mr.  W.  J. 


• 8885.  Chairman. — You  area  tenant  holding  one  farm 
under  lease  and  another  under  fee-farm  grant  ? — I am. 

• 8886.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farms  ? — The  one  I 
hold  itnder  fee-farm  grant  is,  I believe,  fifty-six  acres 
according  to  Griffith’s  survey.  The  leasehold  is  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine  acres. 

8887.  The  leasehold  is  portion  of  the  Montgomery 
estate? — Yes.  That  is  of  the  portion  they  Succeeded 
to  ak  heirs  of  Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

8888.  Who  is  the  present  owner?— Captain  R.  J. 

Montgomery. 

8889.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Waller  of  'London- 
derry. He'is  the  person  to  whom  I pay  the  rent. 

8890.  You  were  not  in  the  room  during  Mr. 
Alexander’s  evidence.  Perhaps  you  would  inention 
shortly  what  alterations  you  would  Suggest  in  the 
existing  law  as(it  affects  holdings  under  the  "Ulster 
custom?— I would  just  say,  as  it  is  well  known,  and  I 
think  generally  conceded,  outside  of  landlord  circles, 
that  the  tenant  really  owns  in  improvements  a very 
largfe  proportion  of  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  land, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  arbitration  that  would 
define  the  exact  ownership  of  each  party,  and  that  the 
redt 'should  be  in  proportion  to  the  interest  found  as 
belonging  to  each. 

8891.  You  suggest,  first  of  all,  an  arbitration  to 
decide  the  respective  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
—Exactly." 

8892.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  that  could 
be  arrived  at,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty 
afterwards  ? — I think  not. 

8893.  Providing  each  had  his  share  protected  ? — I 
think  so.  That  is  the  vital  point;  but,  of  course,  as 
long  as  rents  are  raised,  and  the  tenant  has  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  naming  of  a new  rent,  but  that  it  is 
forced  upon  him  under  pressure  of  a notice  to  quit, 
is  just  where  the  trouble  lies. 

"8894.  You  think  the  trouble  would  be  got  over  if 
the  rent  could  be  fixed  permanently  or  subject  to 
periodical  valuations  by  arbitration  ? — Yes ; if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court  of  arbitration  was  such  that 
each  party  would  have  a voice. 

8895.  The  usual  mode  of  arbitration  would  be,  each 
party  to  name  one  arbitrator,  with  an  umpire  appointed 
by  both?— Exactly ; each , party  selecting  his  own 
arbitrator,  and  an  umpire  to  be  chosen  by  the  arbi- 
trators. For  instance,  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary,  if  there  were  a number  of  arbitrators  on  an 
estate,  or  on  an  electoral  division,  that  there  should  be 
a separate  umpire  for  each  arbitration ; but  that  the 
arbitrators  might  select  one  umpire  to  act  in  all  the 
cases,  and  I should  think  that  with  fair-minded  practical 
men  as  arbitrators,  there  would  be  many  cases  in  which 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  umpire, 
but  that  the  two  arbitrators  would  be  able  to  agree 
upon  a decision. 

8896.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  experienced  men  appointed  by  Government  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  from  whom  to  select  an 
umpire?— I do  not.  There  is  a general  feeling  that 

e appointees  of  the  Government  would  be  more  or 
mss  under  landlord  influence.  That  is  the  general 
eetag  throughout  the  country. 

. ^r-  Shaw. — Those  inen  would  not  be  ap- 

pointed by  the  Government,  but  some  department,  to 
„t-n°ftltuted  Permanently,  would  have  a staff  of 
■ ed  men,  acquainted  with  the  value  of  land,  from 
it  umP*re  could  be  selected  if  the  parties  wished 

• that  might  be  well,  as  far  as  the  umpire  is  con- 
cerned as  a last  resort.  ' • 

onlvV8' • CHAmiAI'’— You  will  observe  that  it  would 

y e m case  the  arbitrators  could  not  agree  upon 


the  appointment  of  an  independent  person  as  umpire 
that  they  would  have  to  fall  back  upon  this  body  of 
men — if  they  can  agree  upon  an  outside  man  as  umpire, 
let  them  do  so ; but  in  case  they  do  not  agree,  then, 
as  Mr.  Shaw  says,  let  them  select  one  of  those  men 
who  would  be  appointed  not  by  Government  but  by 
some  permanent  department  ? — Well,  if  it  would  be  a 
thoroughly  disinterested  board  that  had  the  selection  of 
them  it  might  meet  the  case ; the  important  point  is, 
to  have  them  perfectly  disinterested  persons,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  who  would  decide 
the  matter  equitably  on  the  evidence  before  them. 

8899.  If  the  arbitrators  could  agree  on  a person  as 
umpire  you  think  that  would  be  the  best  ? — My  idea  is 
to  have  an  arbitration  that  would  be  realty  an  im- 
partial one,  whatever  way  it  might  be  come  at. 

8900.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  that  if  the  arbitrators 
were  able  to  select  their  own  umpire  the  parties  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  ? — I think  so,  because 
there  is  a general  feeling  throughout  the  country  that 
any  appointee  of  the  Government  would  be  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  landlords. 

8901.  The  whole  object  is  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
have  it  settled  without  after- grumbling? — Yes. 

8902.  Chairman. — Where  the  two  arbitrators  differ 
in  their  view  of  the  case,  and  are  called  upon  to  agree 
on  the  appointment  of  a person  as  umpire,  sometimes 
one  or  the  other  will  not  agree  to  the  person,  and  so 
keep  the  whoie  thing  standing  over — it  was  to  meet 
such  a case  as  that  that  it  was  suggested  to  have  a 
staff  of  skilled  persons,  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
land,  from  whom  the  umpire  should  be  chosen  in  case 
the  arbitrators  could  not  agree  on  the  appointment  of 
an  independent  person? — I quite  fall  in  with  your  idea 
that  the  umpire  ought  to  be  a skilled  man,  and  ought 
to  be  a man  acquainted  with  the  chemical  qualities  of 
soils  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  possibly  an  ordinary 
man  taken  up  by  the  tenants,  or  an  ordinary  man  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  those  valuators  that  are  going  round 
now  perhaps  might  not  be  a judge  of  that.  I know  a 

. great  many  valuations  have  taken  place  by  looking  at 
a farm  from  the  roadside,  the  rise  of  rent  being  gene- 
rally determined  at  the  estate  office  beforehand. 

8903.  Suppose  two  railway  companies  have  a dif- 
ference they  leave  it  to  arbitration,  and  if  the  arbitra- 
tors differ  it  is  left  to  a person  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  they  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  his 
decision  %— As  between  two  railway  companies  I do 
not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  they 
come  before  him  on  a perfect  level  as  regards  their  re- 
spective rights,  but  I believe  there  is  a very  general  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farmers — some  of  whom  of 
course  are  more  or  less  ignorant,  and  others  more  or  less 
enlightened,  that  any  umpire  appointed  by  Government 
or  by  a Government  bureau  would  not  be  free  from 
pressure  on  the  landlords’  side,  that  is  the  general 
feeling.  I do  not  know  if  I have  made  myself  clear. 

8904.  I suppose  you  think  it  would  be  no  harm  to 
have  such  a body  of  men  in  ease  the  parties  wished  to 
appeal  to  one  of  them  ? — I do  not. 

8905.  But  you  think  if  they  could,  agree  upon  some 
local  man  it  would  be  better? — Yes.  I quite  agree 
with  the  president  that  the  umpire,  and  indeed  all  of 
them,  should  be  well  skilled  in  the  qualities  and  value 
of  soil— practical  men  as  well  as  chemists. 

8906.  You  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting 
the  two  arbitrators  ? — I think  not. 

8907.  The  third  man  is  the  difficulty  ? — I think  so. 
The  third  would  be  the  man  all  the  trouble  would  be 
to  get,  such  as  both  parties  could  place  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  impartiality. 
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8908.  I see  by  the  notes  which  you  furnished  that 
you  think  the  scale  of  compensation  in  the  Land  Act  is 
not  a sufficient  security  for  the  tenant  to  prevent  the 
raising  of  rents  ? — I think  I said  that  for  the  indolent 
and  thriftless  tenant  the  compensation  is  sufficient.  In 
my  view  the  compensation  is  oppressive  on  the  land 
lord  in  the  case  of  such  a tenant.  A careless  and  idle 
tenant  is  a nuisance  in  the  country,  while  the  really 
hardworking  tenant  does  not  get  anything  like  adequate 
compensation,  if  his  case  comes  into  court — not  the 
half  of  what  he  ought  to  get. 

8909.  Is  not  evidence  given  to  the  County  Court 
Judge  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farm  ? — In  this 
part  of  the  country  if  you  go  into  the  Land  Court 
you  must  go  in  under  the  Ulster  custom,  and  as  I 
understand  the  law,  not  being  a lawyer,  you  must  first 
give  up  your  farm  altogether,  and  go  in  for  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  law,  having  bereft  yourself  of  your 
holding  j and  the  industrious  tenant  where  his  im- 
provements are  exceptional  and  extensive,  is  not 
allowed  to  show  in  what  respects  his  farm  differs 
from  the  ordinary  holdings  around  him.  The  landlord 
comes  in.  and  brings  a lot  of  cases — cases  of  thrift- 
less, good-for-nothing,  farmers  who  had  to  sell  of  course 
for  a low  price.  The  tenant  on  the  other  hand  brings 
forward  a lot  of  extreme  cases  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  Judge,  not  knowing  much  about  the  matter,  splits 
the  difference  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that  is  the 
way  the  decisions  are  made. 

8910.  You  refer  also  to  the  fact  of  the  Judge  not 
having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  holdings,  and 
probably  having  so  many  cases  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  do  so — he  is  therefore  obliged  to  trust  entirely 
to  the  evidence  which  is  given  before  him1? — Yes, 
there  are  a number  of  witnesses  brought  up  who 
mention  a lot  of  extreme  cases  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  that  perhaps  have  very  little,  if  any  bearing 
on  the  case. 

8911.  Mr.  Shaw. — Even  if  he  were  to  see  the  place 
perhaps  he  would  not  be  able  to  judge  ? — Very  probably 
he  would  not — not  being  a practical  farmer ; and 
•consequently  even  with  the  best  intentions  it  is  very 
hard  for  him  to  arrive  at  a correct  decision. 

8912.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  coming 
into  court  at  all  1 — Yes.  A friend  of  mine  has  just 
reminded  me  that  under  the  Land  Act  as  it  at  present 
stands,  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  claim  is  liable  to  be 
reduced  very  much  by  the  power  the  landlords  have  of 
putting  on  their  own  rents,  and  that  they  generally 
enforce  them  under  a notice  to  quit,  and  of  course  that 
makes  the  tenant’s  interest  a very  indefinite  quantity. 
Virtually  the  tenant  has  no  option  whatever  as  he  must 
submit. 

8913.  Chairman. — Is  there  a fear  amongst  the 
tenants  in  your  district,  that  if  they  went  on  improving 
they  might  lose  the  value  of  the  improvements,  and  by 
a rise  of  rent  lose  the  value  of  the  tenant-right? — 
Exactly. 

8914.  Under  the  Land  Act  there  is  compensation 
secured  for  improvements  if  the  tenant  elects  to  go 
upon  these  clauses  of  the  Act? — Just  so,  and  in  some 
cases  they  do,  but  if  you  take  into  consideration  that 
the  majority  of  tenants  in  this  country  are  persons  not 
accustomed  to  keep  accounts — they  work  away,  pay 
away  their  money,  but  keep  no  account  of  it they 
have  a general  idea  in  their  head  of  the  value  of  their 
improvements,  but  that  is  all.  For  a man  to  come 
into  court  with  such  evidence  as  that,  where  you  are 
kept  to  a strict  rule  of  evidence,  simply  puts  him  out 
of  court. 

8915.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  is  able  to  bring  up 
evidence  to  support  his  side  of  the  case  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
the  landlord  has  everything  kept  in  shape. 

8916.  It  is  an  unequal  fight  ? — It  is.  The  tenant 
is  an  ignorant,  illiterate  man ; the  landlord  has  every 
thing  in  proper  order.  His  accounts  are  kept  by 
method,  and  he  is  prepared  to  come  in  with  his  evidence 
the  moment  the  case  is  called. 

8917.  Chairman. — What  was  the  term  of  your 
. lease  ? — My  present  lease  is  for  thirty-five  years,  from 


the  time  it  was  granted.  It  will  terminate  in  1912. 
I wish  to  state  this  case  of  my  own.  I never  made  any 
money  off  land  in  my  life.  T have  been  a merchant 
to  the  present  time,  and  any  money  I expended  on 
land  has  been  made  from  other  sources.  My  father 
lived  as  a farmer,  and  all  the  money  he  made  off  his 
farm  was  expended  back  upon  it.  I lived  in  another 
country,  and  not  being  in  strong  health,  I came  home 
to  spend  the  balance  of  my  days  here.  I paid  my  father 
for  his  farm,  and  as  I wished  to  give  as  much  employ- 
ment as  I could  I went  on  with  various  improvements, 
Now,  observe  what  they  did.  In  1875  they  sent  a 
valuator  and  they  increased  my  rent  from  £17  a year 
to  £28  2s.  11(7.  This  little  farm  of  twenty-nine  acres 
when  my  father  originally  took  it,  was  composed  of  little 
patches  of  arable  land  here  and  there,  mixed  with 
rocks  and  stones ; it  had  no  fences.  My  father  went 
on  improving  it  from  the  time  he  got  it  until  1874 
when  I bought  it.  I paid  him  £300  for  his  improve- 
ments. I set  to  work  on  the  further  improvements 
which  I thought  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  an 
arable  farm  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  this 
part  of  the  country — that  is,  to  make  it  capable  of 
being  cultivated  with  the  plough — because  to  work  a 
farm  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by  spade  it  is  in  effect 
to  get  back  only  a shilling  for  every  eighteen  pence  you 
expend.  This  land  was  full  of  rough  rocks,  stones, 
and  whins.  I removed  them.  I built  the  walls  you 
see  on  this  map.  [Witness  produced  a map  of  the 
farm.]  You  see  these  walls — they  are  all  built  with 
four  feet  base,  and  brought  up  to  fourteen  inches  at 
the  top,  and  then  coped ; you  see  I divided  the  farm 
into  square  fields.  I opened  a road  to  reach  the 
fields,  put  up  gates,  and  improved  the  labourers’  cottages. 
My  labourers  have  gardens  of  a rood  a piece,  and  I 
give  them  privilege  over  another  rood. 

8918.  Chairman. — They  pay  no  rent ; it  is  part  of 
their  wages.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1875 
when  this  valuation  was  made,  raising  me  from  £17  to 
£28  2s.  11(7.  There  is  another  grievance.  I find  that 
when  the  estate  was  surveyed  there  was  29a.  Or.  10i\ 
put  down  as  the  area  of  my  holding  by  the  surveyor, 
whereas  1 never  could  find  more  than  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  acres  in  it.  I expended  on  one  field  of 
that  farm — a field  of  six  acres — a sum  of  £181.  If  I 
have  to  sell  a crop  I sell  by  the  Cunningham  acre; 
but  when  the  rent  is  put  on  it  is  calculated  by  the 
statute  acre.  To  give  you  what  that  farm  cost  me  to 
remove  the  rocks  and  stones,  I kept  an  account ; one 
portion,  containing  2a.  3k.  22p.,  cost  me  £172  11s.  2d. 

8919.  Removing  rocks  and  stones? — Yes,  and 
bringing  it  into  cultivation ; and  there  is  nothing 
charged  in  that  account  for  my  superintendence, 
although  I spent  a portion  of  every  day  in  the  field. 

8920.  You  spent  a great  deal  of  money  upon  it? 
— I did,  but  those  fields  are  now  in  excellent  con- 
dition, with  a top  soil  upon  them  of  eighteen  inches 
deep,  the  rocks  are  all  removed.  When  I got  it  a 
great  portion  of  it  was  full  of  rocks,  whins,  and 
crags,  so  that  a man  could  not  ride  a horse  on  it. 
It  is  now  all  capable  of  being  ploughed. 

8921.  You  got  a lease  of  it  ? — I did. 

8922.  For  how  many  years  ? — They  said  they  would 
give  a lease  for  sixty-one  years,  but  when  it  was 
drafted  and  sent  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  he  was  found 
to  be  tied  up  by  settlements,  so  that  he  could  only 
give  thirty-five  years.  That  farm  cost  me  a sum  of 
£782  5s.  3(7.,  including  the  £300  1 gave  to  my 
father.  According  to  this  survey  of  the  landlords 
there  are  twenty-nine  aores  in  the  holding.  I have 
not  calculated  how  much  an  acre,  or  how  many  yearn 
purchase  my  expenditure  amounts  to,  but  these  aie 
improvements  that  will  last  all  time,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  on  rocky  and  whinny  land  for  a certain 
number  of  years  there  is  a continual  outlay  to  keep 
down  the  rocks.  This  land  was  full  of  rocks ; m 
some  places  I had  to  sink  pits  nine  feet  deep,  in  ordei 
to  biuy  the  rocks  and  stones,  and  cover  the  surface 
with  clay,  brought  from  my  own  farm  of  Whitehouse, 
so  that  virtually  I may  say,  I made  the  land,,  an 
yet  after  all  this  the  landlord  comes  and  claims  £-°  a 
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year,  and  after  two  years  quarrelling  with  him,  or  rather 
with  his  attorney  and  agent — for  I have  never  seen 
himself,  he  at  last  granted  me  a lease  for  thirty-five 
years,  from  1877,  at  £25  a year — that  is  an  increase  of 
gO  per  cent,  on  the  previous  rent,  which  was  fully  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  I got  it.  My 
father  expended  not  only  his  money,  but  the  energy 
of  his  life  upon  that  land,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
what  he  and  I did,  it  would  not  be  worth  2s.  fid. 
per  acre  now.  There  is  a portion  alongside  of  it  un- 
reclaimed, and  it  is  not  worth  a shilling  an  aci-e,  it  is 
so  full  of  rocks  and  whins.  Now  I ask  you,  calculate 
the  interest  upon  my  outlay,  and  add  it  to  my  rent, 
and  you  will  see  that  I never  can  recoup  myself. 
I have  brought  forward  my  own  case,  because  I 
have  the  facts  ready  in  form  to  lay  before  you,  but  I 
bring  it  merely  as  an  illustration.  There  are  many 
other  cases  of  equal  hardship.  I mention  this  case, 
because  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  and  some  other  people  are 
writing  to  the  papers,  and  asserting  that  improve- 
ments by  tenants  are  only  a myth,  and  that  in  fact 
the  landlords  had  done  all  the  improvements. 

8923.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  meant  in  the  south! — It 
may  be  so  in  the  south,  but  I have  never  known  land- 
lords to  lay  out  a shilling  on  improvements  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  except  in  one  instance  where  a 
bog  was  attempted  to  be  reclaimed,  but  virtually 
spoiled. 

8924.  Are  there  any  restrictions  in  the  lease  you 
got! — No,  I would  not  take  the  lease  until  he  inserted 
a clause  that  whatever  rights  the  law  gave  me  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  should  be  secured  to  me.  He  wanted 
me  to  waive  my  tenant-right,  but  I refused. 

8925.  He  wanted  yon  to  do  so  1 — Yes.  I told  him 
that  if  he  gave  me  what  I paid  for  it,  he  might  take  his 
farm  for  I did  not  want  it. 

8926.  You  will  have  your  tenant-right  when  the 
lease  expires  1 — Yes,  unless  he  destroys  it  by  raising 
the  rent. 

8927.  There  are  no  restrictive  clauses! — Yes, 
this  one  that  I did  not  understand  at  the  time. 

I am  bound  to  keep  the  said  demised  lands,  and  all 
improvements  made,  and  to  be  made  upon  them,  in 
good  order,  repair,  and  condition,  and  at  the  end  of 
die  term  to  deliver  up  same  to  the  landlord,  the  said 
demised  lands  and  all  improvements  made,  and  to  be 
made  upon  them  in  like  good  order,  repair,  and  con- 
dition. I did  not  notice  at  the  time  I got  the  lease, 
that  that  clause  was  in  it  regarding  improvements. 

8928.  Are  there  many  leases  in  ybur  district! — 
No,  there  are  few  or  no  leases  in  my  part  of  the 
country. 

8929.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
rent  being  raised? — Nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent 
him  raising  the  rent  to  such  a figure  as  would  swallow 
every  shilling  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant. 

8930.  The  question  of  rent  is  the  great  difficulty  1 
— It  is  the  great  difficulty.  It  is  the  uncertainty  with 
regawl  to  rent  that  keeps  back  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  If  the  tenant  was  sure  of  the  outcome  of 
his  own  industry  and  outlay — the  same  as  he  would 
ni  any  other  class  of  business — he  would  work  night 
and  day  to  improve  his  land,  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country.  There  would  be  no  call  for 
people  to  leave  the  country  and  go  elsewhere  in  search 
of  employment,  for  there  would  be  plenty  of  employ- 
ment at  home. 

8931.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvements  at 
home?— Plenty;  and  plenty  of  capital  to  do  them,  and 
oven  in  case  all  tenants  have  not  got  the  capital  them- 
selves, their  neighbours  have  it,  and  they  would  like 
to  invest  their  money  in  the  country  if  they  had 
security. 

8932.  If  there  was  an  honest  tenant-right! — Yes  ; 
such  a tenant-right  as  would  be  a defined  and  saleable 
interest. 

8933.  Mr.  K ayanagh  — Do  you  think  that  would 
lje  as  satisfactory  as  the  scheme  of  a tenant  proprietary! 

I think  it  would  disturb  society  less.  More  im- 


provements would  be  made  upon  the  land.  The 
landlord  would  be  more  secure  in  his  rent,  and  would 
get  his  rent  without  any  trouble,  so  that  it  would  be 
much  better  than  the  present  state  of  things,  even 
looking  at  it  from  a landlord’s  point  of  view — instead 
of  the  State  having  to  borrow  a lot  of  money  and 
disturbing  the  country  financially,  the  landlord  would 
be  the  capitalist  and  the  tenant  would  be  paying  him 
the  interest  upon  his  money,  which  would  be  a thing 
fixed  and  defined,  and  anything  that  the  tenant  did — 
any  improvements  he  made,  would  go  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  tenant,  to  improve  the  security  the 
landlord  had  for  his  rent,  and  to  advance  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

8934.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Insecurity  is  the  great  defect  in 
the  present  state  of  things  1 — Yes  ; the  insecurity — 
the  fear  of  the  landlord  being  able  at  any  time  to 
come  down  upon  the  tenant  and  increase  the  rent  to 
any  extent  he  liked. 

8935.  Is  there  much  rent-rising  going  on  in  your 
neighbouihood ! — I know  a case  on  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  estate  in  my  own  neighbourhood  of  a 
farmer  dying,  and  his  sister  or  sister’s  husband  suc- 
ceeding him  as  tenant  under  a rise  of  rent  from  .£103 
to  £120. 

8936.  Was  that  on  the  occasion  of  a lease  dropping  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  was  any  lease. 

8937.  It  was  the  case  of  the  death  of  a tenant  1 — 
Yes,  and  his  brother-in-law  coming  into  possession. 

8938.  Chairman. — Could  you  give  us  the  name  of 
that  tenant! — Well,  I would  rather  not — I would 
prefer  not  to  interfere  in  a case  upon  the  Duke’s 
estate. 

8939.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  was  the 
rent  of  that  farm  raised  before! — In  1857  or  1858.  I 
think  the  lady  told  me  it  was  raised  at  that  time  from 
£86  to  £103. 

8940.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  object  I suppose 
to  a fair  periodical  advance  of  rents  ? — 1 would  object 
to  giving  the  landlord  anything  that  did  not  belong  to 
him.  The  landlord’s  interest  ought  to  be  defined,  and 
if  the  rent  is  fixed  uj>on  the  basis  of  a certain  scale  of 
prices  of  produce,  and  that  the  prices  afterwards 
advance,  the  landlord’s  fixed  rent  will  not  buy  as 
much  as  before,  and  of  course  the  rent  should  be 
advanced. 

8941.  That  also  is  Mr.  Alexander’s  view! — Yes. 
The  landlord  should  participate  in  the  advance  if  prices 
rise ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fall  he  should 
divide  the  fall  with  the  tenant.  They  are  both  part- 
ners, drawing  the  same  produce  from  the  same  soil. 

8942.  Do  you  think  the  future  prices  of  produce  are 
very  uncertain  1 — I do. 

8943.  There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  account! — Yes.  But  on  the  whole  my  opinion  is 
that  the  prices  of  produce  generally  in  this  country  will 
not  materially  decline.  I do  not  think  beef  of  first 
class  quality  like  what  we  raise  here  will  fall  materi- 
ally in  price,  because  there  is  no  country  can  raise 
-more  than  a certain  quantity  of  fii'st  class  beef.  At 

the  same  time,  second  class  beef,  of  course,  has  its 
bearing  on  the  market,  and  America  can  ship  immense 
quantities  of  second  class  beef. 

8944.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
your  own  of  the  state  of  things  in  America! — I lived 
twenty-one  years  in  America. 

8945.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  before  the  recent  send- 
ing across  of  cattle  1 — The  exportation  of  cattle  from 
America  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  commenced 
at  that  time.  My  business,  when  in  America,  was 
exporting  flour  and  dead  meat,  pork,  lard,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  drawing  our  supplies  from  the  Western 
States. 

8946.  You  do  not  think  prices  will  go  much  lower! 
— I do  not  think  they  will. 

8947.  Nor  much  higher! — No.  I don’t  think  they 
can  advance  much.  I do  not  think  there  should  be 
any  revisions  of  rent  inside  of  twenty-one  years, . and 
prices  should  be  averaged  between  one  revision  period 
and  the  other,  and  not  two  or  five  years  average,  but 

2 B 


Sept  27,  1880. 
Mr.  W.  J. 
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Sept.  27. 18S0.  of  the  whole  time,  because  the  farmer,  like  every  other 
air  W~ J business  man,  must  take  the  chance  of  business  for  a 

Hanna.  certain  period,  and  if  you  permitted  them  to  have  the 

rent  revised  whenever  they  asked  for  it,  there  are 
many  troublesome  people  who  would  be  continually 
asking  for  revisions  of  rent.  "We  want  quietness  and 
security. 

8948.  A portion  of  the  land  you  hold  is  in  fee-farm  ? 
—Yes. 

8949.  Your  father  bought  it,  I suppose?- — No.  I 
suppose  it  belonged  to  our  family  for  the  last  200  years. 


8950.  Is  there  much  of  that  kind  of  tenure  in  your 
country — I mean  tenants  holding  their  land  in  perpe- 
tuity ? — A few  in  our  district.  I pay  a head  rent  of 
£9  is.  7 d.  upon  this  fee-farm  grant,  which,  I suppose 
at  the  time  the  grant  was  made,  was  a fair  rent.  X 
think  it  was  at  first  a lease  renewable  for  ever. 

8951.  Ten  pounds  Irish  ?—  Yes.  The  Government 
valuation  of  it  now  is  £97. 

8951a.  Your  residence  is  on  it? — It  is. 

8952.  Does  it  adjoin  your  other  farm? — It  imme- 
diately adjoins  it. 


Mr.  John 
Gamble. 


Mr.  John  Gamble,  Londonderry,  examined. 


8953.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  live  in  London- 
derry ? — Yes. 

8954.  Are  you  in  business  in  the  town  ? — Yes.  I 
am  in  the  seed  trade. 

8955.  Do  you  also  hold  some  townparks  ?• — I hold 
two  firms  as  executor  under  a will. 

8956.  You  call  them  farms? — Yes;  but  I do  not 
want  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  them.  My  evi- 
dence en  the  tenant  question  generally  is  similar  to 
what  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Hanna ; but  I wish  to  mention  the  special  case  of  the 
townland  of  Carndonagh  ; it  is  the  market  town  of  the 
barony  of  Innishowen.  I have  been  deputed  to  attend 
here  for  that  district. 

8957.  State  what  the  case  is  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? — This  townland,  Churchlands,  in  which  the 
village  of  Carndonagh  is  built  comprises  237  acres. 

8958.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? — Mr.  Wm.  Rankin. 

8959.  Chairman. — Is  he  the  landlord  of  the  whole 
townland  ? — He  is. 

8960.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Where  does  lie  reside? 
— Quite  near  Carndonagh,  at  a place  called  Tearna- 
league.  The  village  is  built  on  a rock  in  the  centre 
of  the  townland.  The  rock  comprises  1 4a.  Or.  1 p.  The 
village  has  been  built  entirely  by  the  inhabitants. 

8961.  By  the  occupying  tenants? — By  the  occupy- 
ing tenants,  and  there  are  no  leases.  They  usually 
have  a house  and  garden  and  a field,  for  which  they 
pay  a fail-  rent.  The  landlord  permitted  the  erection 
of  the  buildings — in  fact  they  were  built  with  his 
consent,  and  were  encouraged  by  him.  He  said  he 
would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all,  and  in  true  Irish 
fashion  they  spent  their  earnings  in  building  and  im- 
proving their  houses  on  their  trust  in  Mr.  Rankin’s 
word  without  leases.  The  total  number  of  houses 
that  have  been  erected  is  153. 

8962.  Chairman.  — D welling-houses  ? — Dwelling- 
houses.  The  poor  law  valuation  of  the  townland  is 
,£148,  and  the  valuation  of  the  buildings,  £738  12s., 
making  a total  for  land  and  buildings  of  £886  12s.,  as 
the  value  of  the  townland.  I am  told  that  Mr.  Rankin 
always  gives  liberty  of  free  sale— that  is,  one  person 
may  sell  his  interest  to  another,  and  have  it  registered 
by  going  to  the  office  and  getting  the  name  changed. 

8963.  In  the  case  of  these  houses  ? — Y es — by  simply 
going  to  the  rent  office  and  having  the  name  changed. 
The  usual  price  is  about  twenty-two  years’  purchase 
on  the  Government  valuation.  The  total  tenant-right 
of  these  houses,  valued  at  twenty-two  years  purchase, 
would  be  £19,505  4s.,  and  this  entire  property  is  held 
■with  three  or  four  exceptions  at  the  wrill  of  the  land- 
lord. The  old  man  is  now  dead ; his  son  has  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  there  is  a possibility  of  the  place 
being  sold.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  family  the  tenants  have  no  fear  whatever, 
but  they  are  in  terror  lest  the  ownership  may  change 
hands,  as  the  entire  of  their  interest  in  the  property 
— represented  by  a sum  of  £19,500 — would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  whoever  might  chance  to  be  the  buyer. 

8964.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  these  people  in  business? 
— Yes,  they  have  shops,  and  carry  on  a smart 
business — the  village  is  in  the  centre  of  the  barony 
and  all  descriptions  of  goods  are  sold  there.  Up 
to  the  present  it  has  gone  on  in  true  Irish  fashion. 
He  was  a good  landlord,  and  the  tenants  were  his 
dependents;  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  there  is 


no  complaint.  Their  apprehension  arises  from  the 
fear  that  the  property  may  change  owners. 

8965.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  they  ever  asked 
for  leases  ? — "Within  the  last  few  years  they  asked  for 
leases,  and  leases  have  been  promised.  When  I was 
there  a day  or  two  ago,  I was  shown  the  lease  that 
was  offered — it  proposes  to  increase  the  rent,  and  it 
embodies  a clause  tnat  at  the  termination  all  the  im- 
X>rovements  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  proprietor  or 
liis  representatives. 

8966.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  length  of  the  lease 
that  was  offered  ? — One  hundred  years. 

8967.  That  is  not  a bad  lease  ? — Well,  in  the  case 
of  a house  built  as  these  are,  on  the  top  of  a rock,  and 
where  the  landlord  never  expended  one  shilling  upon 
them,  they  think  that  if  the  tenant  keeps  it  in  good 
order  for  a hundred  years  he  ought  to  get  a property 
in  it.  They  consider  the  Land  Act  of  1870  gives  no 
protection  in  a case  of  this  kind. 

896S.  They  consider  they  have  a tenant-right  in 
these  houses,  but  the  Land  Act  does  not  cover  it? — 
Yes. 

8969.  Chairman. — Is  that  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  townparks  ? — Yes ; the  tenants  have  bits  of  land, 
but  they  don’t  live  on  them — they  live  in  the  town 
and  cultivate  the  land. 

8970.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  they  want  is  pro- 
tection for  the  houses  ? — Yes ; protection  for  then-  pro- 
perty. 

8971.  The  chief  part  of  the  expenditure  has  been 
building,  I suppose  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  adjacent 
village  something  similar.  To  show  how  hard  it  presses 
upon  the  people,  and  how  it  checks  and  petrifies  their 
enterprise — some  of  these  people  live  in  mere  hovels, 
who,  if  they  had  encouragement  and  security  would 
build  good  houses.  I know  people  myself  who  are 
living  in  miserable  hovels,  who  have  money  in  the  bank 
and  if  they  got  encouragement  would  build  at  once. 

8972.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  not  a hundred  years  lease  suf- 
ficient encouragement  ? I know  houses  in  large  towns 
which  have  been  built  on  a ninety  years’  lease? — Yes, 
but  that  is  in  the  case  of  a house  built  in  a town,  not 
a village. 

8973.  Chairman. — Though  living  in  the  village,  you 
say  many  of  them  are  farmers  ? — Yes ; they  are  all  in 
business  of  some  sort  or  other.  A number  of  them 
deal  in  corn  and  cattle. 

8974.  Is  the  townland  held  with  the  town? — Yes. 

8975.  And  I understand  there  are  no  farmers  on 
the  townland,  except  people  living  in  the  town? — None ; 
there  may  be  an  exception  or  two,  but  that  is  all. 

8976.  Is  there  a fair  held  in  the  village? — Yes,  a 
monthly  fair. 

8977.  That  brings  it  within  the  townpark  clause? 
— Yes.  I may  mention  another  case  of  a village  a 
few  miles  distant,  upon  the  estate  of  another  proprietor. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  grown  simply  by 
this  sort  of  feeling  between  the  tenants  and  the  land- 
lord until  it  has  become  a small  town,  with  a weekly 
market  and  a monthly  fail-.  They  built  the  houses 
without  any  leases.  They  got  the  ground  at  one  sh  - 
ling  or  one  and  sixpence  a foot,  having  confidence  in 
the  landlord  that  they  would  be  leniently  dealt  with. 
That  is  the  village  of  Gross,  Clonmany. 

8978.  Is  it  under  the  same  landlord  as  the  other 
— No,  the  landlord  is  a Mr.  John  Loughrey, 
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Binion  House,  Clonmany.  For  instance,  a house 
costing  about  <£800  was  built  for  a hotel  twenty  years 
alro.  After  the  tenant’s  death,  two  years  since,  the 
executors  put  up  the  place  for  sale.  The  rent  was 
originally  £2  15s.  The  landlord  said  the  rent  should 
be  £13  10s. 

8979.  It  was  raised  from  £2  15s.  to  £1 3 10s.  ? — Yes. 
It  was  sold  for  £500 — a little  over  half  the  cost.  The 
increase  was  no  doubt  legal,  but  there  will  be  no  more 
building  in  that  place  under  such  conditions. 

8980.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  houses  in  this 
village  held  under  middlemen  ? — No  ; they  are  held 
direct  from  the  landlord. 

8981.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  the  first  village  you  men- 
tioned was  sold  to  some  outsider  who  might,  perhaps, 
not  recognise  the  claims  of  these  persons  to  tenant- 
right  it  would  be  a serious  matter  for  them  ? — It  would 
indeed — that  is  the  thing  of  which  they  are  apprehen- 
sive. 

8982.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  Act  should  be  extended  to  such 
holdings  ? — I think  the  Land  Act  should  be  extended  to 
all  cases  where  the  tenants  make  an  outlay  upon  the 
holding.  Persons  carrying  on  business  in  villages 
should  be  protected  as  well  as  farmers. 

8983.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  extend  it  to  towns 
and  villages  ? — To  small  country  villages  I would  ; but 
not  to  houses  in  cities. 

S984.  You  think  people  who  live  in  towns  and 
cities  are  generally  business  persons  who  can  take 
care  of  themselves? — Yes.  But  this  village,  Carn- 

donagh,  has  been  built  on  the  faith  the  people  had  in 
their  landlord,  who  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole 
country — his  treatment  of  his  tenantry  was  indulgent 
in  the  extreme — much  the  same  as  the  former  Lord 
Leitrim  who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  landlords 
in  the  country. 

8985.  You  mean  the  father  of  the  Earl  who  was 
hilled?— I do  ; he  was  indulgent,  as  a landlord,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree-.  I might  mention  one  or  two 
other  cases  of  land  that  came  into  my  possession  as  an 
executor,  illustrating  the  hardships  occasioned  by  the 
power  the  landlords  have  of  arbitrarily  raising  rent. 

8986.  You  had  better  mention  them? — There  is  a 
farm  over  which  I am  executor.  The  man  died  four- 
years  ago.  The  rent  in  the  old  lease  was  £60  or  £61, 
the  farm  contained  110  statute  acres.  The  rent  was 
raised  to  £105. 

8987.  Was  it  on  the  death  of  the  tenant? — No ; on 
the  termination  of  the  lease  during  the  life  of  the 
tenant.  The  Government  valuation  was  £77.  The 
rent  put  on  was  £105.  This  was  a year  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act.  The  old  man  said  he  could 
not  pay  the  rent ; he  got  the  option  of  paying  it  or 
walking  out. 

8988.  Was  he  not  allowed  to  sell? — He  did  not 
wish  to  lose  his  property.  He  elected  to  remain 
on.  I might  mention  that  this  man  had  improved 
the  land  wonderfully'  by  digging  out  rocks  and 
stones— in  fact  a great,  deal  of  the  land  when  he 
got  it  was  full  of  rocks  and  whins,  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. He  spent  all  his  spare  money  in  improving 
the  land,  and  after  all  that  had  been  done  his  rent  was. 


raised  from  £60  to  £105  a year.  A year  after  the 
Land  Act  passed  a lease  was  granted;  it  was  dated 
back  prior  to  the  Land  Act,  dated  as  of  1869— and 
the  ordinary  clauses  were  inserted  binding  him  to  give 
up  possession  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  years.  Now  the 
grievance  in  this  case  is,  that  the  rent  was  raised 
upon  the  man’s  own  improvements,  and  to  an  amount 
that  he  could  not  pay— an  amount  that  the  land  was 
unable  to  bear.  I was  obliged  to  sell  the  farm  in  187S 
in  order  to  pay  his  debts  owing  to  the  excessive 
rent. 

8989.  Did  the  tenant-right  sell  for  anything? It 

sold  for  ten  years’  purchase— but  it  would  have  fetched 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  had  it'  not  been  for  the  rise  of 
rent. 

8990.  Is  it  near  a town  ?— It  is  within  four  miles 
of  Londonderry. 

8991.  The  O’Conor  Don.— How  long  before  had 
the  rent  been  raised? — The  lease  expired  in  1866— it 
was  a lease  for  lives,  and  had  perhaps  lasted  for  fifty 
years. 

8992.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  a rise 
was  made? — Yes. 

8993.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  improvements  had  been 
made  by  the  tenant  ?— Every  one  of  them. 

8994.  Is  that  the  usual  thing  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  or  do  the  landlords  make  improvements? — 
No ; the  tenants  make  all  the  improvements. 

8995.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Who  is  the  landlord?— 
The  present  landlord  is  Colonel  Lyle. 

8996.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  tenant-right  on  his 
estate  ?— Yes ; but  the  tenant-right  is  being  destroyed 
by  the  raising  of  rent. 

8997.  Is  that  a general  complaint  in  your  district 
—the  raising  of  rents?— Yes  ; and  that  the  increase 
is  excessive. . The  rents  ai-e  more  than  the  valuation. 
If  a tenant  improves  his  farm,  his  rent  will  be  raised, 
and  his  tenant-right  is  swamped  by  the  rise  of  rent. 

8998.  Chairman.— In  the  Land  Act  there  is  this 
description  of  townparks : — 

“ Any  holding  ordinarily  termed  ‘ townparks'  adjoining 
or  near-to-any  city  or  town,  which  shall  bear  an  increased 
value  as  accommodation  land  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
letting  value  of  land  occupied  as  a farm.” 

Therefore  if  it  is  occupied  as  a farm  it  does  not  come 
under  tlie  definition  of  townparlc.  Has  there  been 
any  case  before  the  Land  Court  on  the  subject? — No; 
hot  from  our  district. 

8999.  Were  you  aware  that  that  is  the  definition  of 
a townparlc  ? — I am  aware  of  it,  sir ; but  I am  also 
aware  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  County 
Court  J udges  make  different  decisions. 

9000.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  opinion  is,  that  the  case 
of  the  village  houses  you  have  mentioned  is  a peculiar 
case  in  itself,  and  has  elements  that  are  not  pi-ovided 
for  in  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

9001.  Your  contention  is,  that  they  build  the  houses 
in  the  faith  of  tenant-right  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  landlord 
of  Carndonagh  always  allowed  them  fixity  of  tenure, 
fair  rents,  and  free  sale. 

9002.  But  in  case  the  landlord  sells  the  property 
their  right  is  gone ? — Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  are 
apprehensive  of — a change  of  landlords. 


Sept.  27,1880 
Mr.  John 
Gamble. 


Mr.  James  Lapsley,  St.  Johnstown,  county  Donegal,  examined. 
9003.  Chairman. — You  live  at  St.  Johnstown  ? — 9008.  Had  they  formerly 


004.  Is  that  near  Londonderry  ? — It  is  in  the 
COl<tn%  Drega1’  ^kin  six  miles  of  Londonderry. 

005.  What  case  do  you  wish  to  mention  to  us? — * 
, 7 ®ase  i®  similar  to  the  one  which  has  been  stated 

y Mr.  Gamble,  with  this  addition,  that  we  are  under 
°Qrmr°  c]Mt  at  the  present  time. 

06.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  no  leases? — No  leases, 
oome tenants  who  built  lately  have  leases;  but  a 
umber  of  the  tenants  who  have  been  in  occupation 

w years  have  none. 

twenty  man7  °I  them  are  there  ? — I think  over 


Mr.  James 

of  their  holdings  ? Lapslcy' 

-No  ; they  built  the  houses  without  leases  on  the 
faith  of  the  Ulster  custom. 

9009.  Are  they  small  houses  ? — Some  of  them  are 
pretty  large  for  a village — built  at  a cost  of  £100  to 
£250  each. 

9010.  It  is  a village? — It  is  ; on  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Abercom.  No  house  in  the  vil- 
lage cost  him  anything. 

901 1.  Is  there  a fair  held  in  it  ? — Only  one  in  the 
year.  The  Duke  has  tried  to  establish  a market  in  it 
within  the  last  year — a corn  market. 

9012.  There  is  no  ■weekly  market? — No, 

2E2 
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Mr.  James 
Lapsley. 


9013.  They  built  upon  the  faith  of  a custom  that 
existed  on  the  estate  1 — Yes  ; a custom  under  which  a 
tenant,  who  wished  to  dispose  of  his  holding,  had 
liberty  from  the  office  to  sell,  and  the  other  had  liberty 
to  buy.  Now  there  are  over  twenty  of  us  under 
notice  to  quit  without  that  privilege. 

9014.  Without  the  power  of  selling? — Yes. 

9015.  Is  it  for  non-payment  of  rent  that  the  notices 
were  served? — No,  it  is  not.  I am  under  notice  to 
quit,  and  I do  not  owe  anything. 

9016.  What  is  the  reason  of  it? — We  thought  it 
was  through  the  unpleasantness  that  ai-ose  out  of  the 
result  of  the  last  election,  or  from  a desire  to  increase 
the  rent-roll. 

9017.  Have  you  votes  ? — A number  of  us  have  votes. 
Thirteen  out  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  have  votes  ; 
and  we  thought  it  was  for  that.  However,  we  have 
not  ascertained  as  yet  what  their  object  is  in  serving 
the  notices. 

9018.  W ere  you  asked  for  an  increase  of  rent  ? — The 
form  of  the  notices  was  this — a notice  to  quit  otherwise 
the  rent  would  be  double.  That  is  the  wording  of  the 
notice. 

9019.  Who  is  the  agent?— Mr.  T.  W.  D.  Humphreys ; 
the  sub-agent  is  Mr.  James  M'Farland. 

9020.  Does  Mr.  Humphreys  live  there  ? — No  ; he 
lives  on  the  Tyrone  property.  The  Duke  has  property 
in  each  county. 

9021.  And  you  say  there  are  over  twenty  tenants 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  you  are? — Yes. 

9022.  Do  they  know  you  are  coming  here  to-day  ?— 
They  do.  I represent  the  village. 

9023.  Do  they  hold  land  ?— They  do ; some  of  them. 
Others  are  tradesmen — blacksmiths  and  carpenters, 
who  are  a great  accommodation  to  the  surrounding 
people,  and  some  of  them  are  shopkeepers.  Some  of 
them  have  land  and  some  have  not ; but,  of  course, 
even  those  who  have  no  land,  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men, are  a great  accommodation  to  the  working  class 
of  people,  and  to  some  of  the  farmers  as  well. 

9024.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Your  case  is  the  same  as 


that  mentioned  by  the  last  witness,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  you  are  actually  under  notice  to  quit? — Yes, 
we  are  under  notice  to  quit  in  November,  and  we  have 
no  liberty  to  sell  under  the  notice,  whereas  we  thought 
we  had  under  the  custom. 

9025.  What  are  the  present  rents  of  the  houses- 
are  they  ground  rents  or  are  they  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  houses? — In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
houses,  mostly. 

9026.  Mr.  Shaw.— Do  you  think  it  was  in  order  to 
raise  the  rents  the  notices  were  served  ? — Yes. 

9027.  Chairman. — I believe  you  have  two  holdings] 
— I have. 

9028.  Are  they  both  under  notice? — Both  under 
notice — I got  two  notices. 

9029.  The  O’Con.or  Don. — Are  they  both  houses] 
— A house  and  land ; I hold  about  twenty  acres  of  land. 

9030.  Have  you  been  put  to  any  costs  already  in 
respect  of  those  notices  ? — None. 

9031.  The  reason  I asked  the  question  was,  you 
mention  in  your  notes  two  ejectment  processes  which 
involved  some  costs  ? — That  was  my  brother’s  case,  not 
mine. 

9032.  Is  he  here  ? — He  is  not. 

9033.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  of  his  case?— I 
do. 

9034.  Mention  shortly  what  his  case  is? — It  was 
with  regard  to  a little  farm  that  he  occupied.  The 
office  wanted  a portion  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  market,  and  they  would  not  come  to  terms 
with  him  with  regard  to  the  value  of  it.  He  offered 
to  leave  the  value  to  arbitration  but  they  required  him 
to  submit  to  whatever  value  they  would  put  upon  it, 
without  even  telling  him  how  much  they  would  give, 
and  he  didn’t  like  to  agree  to  that,  so  they  served  him 
with  notice  to  quit  on  1st  November  next. 

9035.  They  ejected  him  from  the  whole  ?— Yes,  from 
the  whole — house,  land,  and  all.  He  is  sure  to  get 
compensation  for  the  land  under  the  Ulster  custom, 
but  he  has  no  security  for  the  money  that  he  expended 
on  the  house. 


Mr.  Samuel 
Osborne  and 
Mr.  John 
Steel. 


Mr.  Samuel  Osborne,  Springtown,  Londonderry,  and 

9036.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant-farmer? — 
Mr.  Osborne. — I am. 

9037.  What  land  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  altogether 
229a.  3r.  26p.,  in  two  holdings,  one  of  which  1 hold 
directly  under  the  Irish  Society  ; the  other  is  on  the 
property  of  the  Society,  but  there  is  a middleman  be- 
tween us. 

9038.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Irish  Society  manage  their  pro- 
peity  ? — I think  all  my  complaints  are  embodied  in 
this  paper  [produced]  of  February,  1854,  an  extract 
from  which  I shall  ask  your  permission  to  read.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the 
Society’s  management  of  their  estate  since  that  time. 
The  management  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Society 
and  of  the  other  London  corporations,  who  have  estates 
in  Ireland  was  investigated  very  fully  on  that  occasion 
before  a Royal  Commission  which  took  evidence  in 
London. 

9039.  In  1854  ? — Yes,  before  a Royal  Commission 
of  which  the  late  Right.  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere  was 
chairman.  There  is  one  special  case  which  is  in  itself 
an  illustration  of  the  management  of  the  Society — the 
case  of  Mr.  Babington  whose  nephew,  I believe,  will 
be  here  before  you  to-morrow.  He  says  : — 

“ In  the  year  1832  I got  a sixty-one  years’  lease  from  the 
Irish  Society,  they  bound  me  to  lay  out  £750,  and  they 
gave  me  seven  yearn  to  do  it.  I did  it  within  the  time  and 
got  a certificate  from  their  agent  that  I had  fully  performed 
ray  contract.  Having  a larger  farm  than  I at  first  intended  to 
hold  upon  my  hands  I wished  to  lay  out  a much  larger  sum 
and  I went  on  laying  out  a considerable  sum  of  money.  I 
had  laid  out  over  £6.000  upon  it.  I have  memorialized  the 
Society  at  times  for  an  extension  of  the  lease  ; they  always 
treated  me  very  civilly  when  they  came,  over  to  the  country, 
and  approved  of  my  buildings.  The  last  time  I applied  to 


Mr.  John  Steel,  The  Park,  Londonderry,  examined. 

them  I stated  the  case  very  strongly,  and  said  as  they  were 
trustees  for  the  plantation,  as  I had  laid  out  so  large  a sum 
I would  take  it  as  a favour  if,  havin'*  spent  so  many  years 
in  making  the  improvements,  they  would  make  up  my  term  to 
my  original  grant  of  sixty-one  years.  The  answer  I got 
from  their  secretary  to  one  of  my  memorials  was  this — 'In 
reply  to  your  memorial,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
Honourable  the  Irish  Society  nave  come  to  the  following 
resolution — That  a new  lease  be  granted  to  you  for  four- 
teen years,  to  commence  from  the  expiration  of  your  pre- 
sent term  at  the  rent  of  £162  19s.  2 d. ’ (I  then  paid  —1 12 
1 9s.  2 d.)  1 upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  a clause  shall 
be  inserted  for  the  tenant-right  to  be  waived  or  given  up, 
and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  thereon,  or  to  be.  placed 
thereon,  with  all  the  improvements  on  the  land,  &c.,  are  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Irish  Society  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  ” 

9040.  That  was  Mr.  Buffington's  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  in  1854? — Yes;  and  my  case 
is  similar  to  it. 

9041.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Your  case  is  the  same  f— 
Almost  identically  the  same.  When  I took  my  fai™ 
originally  it  contained  152a.  1r.  30p.  Forty  acres  ot 
that  ai-e  bog.  It  was  given  to  the  tenant  who  pre- 
viously held  it  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  i 
was  to  be  drainedaby  the  Society,  and  upon  that  unclei- 
standing  the  same"  rent  was  paid  for  it  as  for  the  lan<. 
adjoining.  That  undertaking  was  never  carried .on , 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  mills  in  the  neighboui- 
hood,  and  the  water  would  not  be , allowed  to  P* 
under  the  mills.  I then  purchased  the  farm,  bu 
moment  I attempted  to  drain  the  forty  acres  1 ' 
served  with  a notice  to  quit  by  the  Society. 

9042.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Do  I understand  you  « 
say  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  mills  that  you  we  ^ 
prevented  from  draining  the  forty  acres  ? J es  > 
secured  the  good-will  of  the  miller,  and  also  got  pc  - 
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mission  from  tbe  Railway  Company,  but  Lliad  to  de- 
sist operations  when  I got  a notice  to  quit  from  the 
Society. 

9043.  Was  that  notice  to  quit  served  upon  you  in 
order  to  prevent  you  from  draining? — No;  I think 
the  Society  did  not  understand  it. 

9044.  What  was  the  object  of  the  notice  ? — Well, 
the  Society  are  not  favourable  to  tenant-right ; they  do 
not  understand  it.  They  are  English  gentlemen. 

9045.  They  did  not  understand  tenant-right? — Yes. 
After  I purchased  the  farm,  they  said  they  must  have 
a revaluation.  I submitted  to  that,  and  the  farm  was 
raised  from  £60  to  £62  2s.  6 d.  That,  you  will  perhaps 
say,  was  not  much  of  a rise,  but  the  draft  lease  of  four- 
teen years  was  sent  to  me  with  an  express  covenant  to 
waive  my  tenant-right — -just  what  Mr.  Babington  com- 
plains of  in  the  passage  I have  read.  Refusing  to  do  that, 
they  asked  me  to  submit  to  another  valuation,  which 
I declined  to  do,  feeling  that  one  valuation  in  twelve 
months  was  quite  enough ; but  they  carried  it  out, 
and  the  result  was  my  rent  was  increased  to  £1 1 3 2s.  6 d. 

9046.  From  £62  2s.  6c l.  ? — Yes. 

9047.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  was  this? 
—In  1874.  I may  mention  that  I had  two  valuators 
on  my  own  account — one  of  whom  estimated  the  value 
>at£72  2s.  6 d.  This  case  raises  an  important  ques- 
tion about  valuators,  and  illustrates  what  six  of  them 
will  do  within  twelve  months.  I told  you  the  result 
of  their  first  valuation  was  £62  2s.  6cZ.  One  of  the 
valuators  I employed  made  it  £72  2s.  6cZ. ; another 
valuator  made  it  £76,  with  half  the  county  cess  re- 
turned; a third  valuator  made  it  £85  Is.  ll^rf. ; the 
fourth  £113  2s.  6cZ. ; and  the  fifth  (the  Irish  Society) 
.£103.  I went  to  London  and  waited  on  the  Society,  and 
explained  the  circumstances  to  them,  and  with  what 
result? — They  say  I may  take  the  farm  at  a rent  of 
£103  per  annum  as  tenant-at-will — that  I should  have 
seven  clays  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  that  offer ; 
that,  failing  acceptance  within  seven  days,  I should  be 
required  to  give  up  possession ; and,  failing  to  give 
up  possession,  their  solicitor  would  be  instructed  to 
take  steps  to  recover  possession'  from  me.  I say  the 
Society — who  are  a ' fluctuating  body  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  their  property — did  this  in  ignorance. 

9048.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  they  an  agent  here? — 
Yes,  and  a valuator  too ; but  I think  they  \yere  mis- 
led by  their  valuator’s  statement  to  them.  I again  say 
I do  not  blame  the  English  gentlemen  at  all.  I have 
always  been  treated  very  kindly  by  them  when  I went 
over ; but  I say  they  have  been  misled. 

9049.  Who  is  their  agent? — Mr.  Plunkett — a gentle- 
man who  will  be  here  before  you  to  give  evidence,  and 
Mr.  Hart  is  the  valuator.  .Now,  having  got  that 
“squeezer”  from  the  Society  in  London,  and  knowing 
that  the  Land  Courts  here  are  so  uncertain,  I did 
not  know,  exactly  what  to  do ; and  I instituted  a 
movement  through  my  friend  the  late  Professor  Smyth, 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  who  also  stood  friend  to  me,  and  Mr. 
Law,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county.  I 
supplied  them  with  the  facts;  but.  we  found  that 
on  the  point  of  the  land  tenure,  my  case  was  very 
uncertain ; but  on  the  point  of  account-keeping,  we  might 
bring  them  to  bay.  The  land  laws  in  this  country  are 
very  uncertain,  and  the  Irish  Society  have  plenty  of 
money  to  fight ; so  that  very  few  tenants  will  venture  to 
go  to  law  with  them.  I will  give  you  an  instance  (that 
of  Mr.  Gilliland)  how  they  fight  a case — they  fought  the 
case,  first,  on  the  ground  that  it  came  under  the  town- 
park  clause ; secondly,  on  the  ground  of  the  surrender 
clause  of  the  lease ; and  I think  there  was  a third  point 
on  which  they  also  fought  it.  However,  it  came  before 
the  Chairman  of  the  county.  They  had  the  Solicitor- 
general  down — heavy  metal  fora  tenant  to  have  to  meet. 

"0®®-  Did  they  bring  the  Sol icitor-General  before 
16  Chairman  ?— -They  did.  The  Chairman  awarded 
nncler  the  Ulster  custom.  The  Society  appealed  from 
ie  Chairman’s  decision,  and  the  Solicitor-General  was 
rought  down  for  the  appeal  before  the  Judge. 

JOol.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  result  of 


the  appeal? — The  result  of  the  appeal  was  that  the  ->?,  isso. 
Ulster  custom  was  substantiated,  but  a slight  reduction  ,r.  „ — 
was  made  in  the  award.  I want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  Osborne'iud 
difficult  for  a tenant  to  come  into  court  against  his  Mr.  John 
landlord,  owing  to  the  expense  of  litigation,  and  the  Stocl- 
uncertainty  of  what  the  result  may  be ; but  it  is  far 
more  difficult  and  hazardous  for  a tenant  to  fight 
against  a powerful  corporation  like  the  Irish  Society, 
who  have  large  funds  at  their  disposal. 

9052.  But  the  principle  of  Ulster  tenant-right,  you 
say,  was  established  by  the  appeal  as  existing  on  the 
estate  ? — Yes ; we  were  glad  of  that. 

9053.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  did  you  fare  yourself? 

With  regard  to  myself  they  said,  “ We  will  have  an 
independent  valuation,”  and  they  brought  the  valuator 
down.  I should  state  that  I offered  to  leave  my  case 
to  arbitration.  This  valuator  put  50  per  cent,  increase 
of  rent  upon  me.  I complain  that  such  an  increase  of 
rent  should  be  put  upon  this  farm,,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  inci-ease  made  upon  the  improvements  done 
by  the  tenant.  Every  item  of  the  improvements  upon 
that  farm  was  done  by  the  tenant-  he  built  the  house, 
reclaimed  the  land,  built  the  offices,  and  altogether 
something  like  £900  was  expended  on  the  farm  by  the 
tenant. 

9054.  Was  that  all  within  the  Company’s  know- 
ledge?— Well,  I won’t  say  that,  because  they  are  a 
fluctuating  body. 

9055.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  they  come  over  to  this 
country  every  year  ? — They  do.  I have  been  counting 
up  the  time  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  staying  in 
Londonderry.  I believe  it  is  about  three  hours  each 
day  for  three  days — that  is  nine  houra  every  year.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Society  to  say  that  they  are  very  civil  and  kind 
when  you  go  over  to  them.  They  will  hear  most 
courteously  what  you  have  to  say,  and  you  will  very 
often  get  your  case  altered  to  your  satisfaction  bv 
laying  the  circumstances  before  them.  It  is  due  to 
them  to  state  that.  I should  tell  you  also  that  the 
notices  to  quit  which  they  send  down — I have  three  of 
them — they  do  not  act  upon  them  to  the  full  extent 
when  you  are  able  to  explain  your  case  satisfactorily. 

I have  to  complain,  however,  that  the  Society  are 
trenching  upon  the  Ulster  custom ; and  the  tenants  in 
1875  passed  a resolution  protesting  against  the  action 
of  the  Society  in  that  respect. 

9056.  Has  that  been  increasing  Since  the  passing  of 
the  Land- Act? — It  has. 

9057.  Is  your  farm  far  from  the  city? — It  is  only  a 
mile  from  Londonderry.  I would  be  glad  if  any  gen- 
tleman would  come  and  see  it. 

9058.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Does  it  come  under  the 
definition  of  a townpark  ? — I hope  not. 

9059.  You  live  on  it  ? — I do. 

9060.  Mr.  Kavanagh. —You  have  mentioned  that 
the  tenants  of  the  Irish  Society  came  to  a resolution  pro- 
testing against  the  action  of  the  Society  in  trenching  on 
the  Ulster  custom  ? — Yes.  On  that  subject  I wish  to 
lay  before  the  Commissioners  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

“ THE  IRISH  SOCIETY  AND  THEIR  TENANTS. 

“ A meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the  Irish  Society  and 
others  interested  in  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  that  honorable  body  and  the  citizens  was 
held  in  the  City  Hotel  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  October,  1 875, 
at  half-past  two  o’clock.  Alderman  Joseph  Ewing  Miller, 
m.d.,  j.r.,  presided. 

“ Moved  by  Mr.  John  Steel,  Parks,  seconded  bv  Mr. 

John  Kerr,  and  unanimously  resolved : — 

“ ‘ That  we  deprecate  the  conduct  of  the  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society  in  forcing  their  tenantry  to  accept  leases,  with 
unusual  and  exceptional  clauses,  with  the  concealed  inten- 
tion of  destroying  .our  tenant-right,  as  by  law  established, 
and  we  also  view  with  alarm  their  unprecedented  and  Oj  cn 
aitacks  upon  tenant-right,  by  undue  interference  at  the  sale 
of  holdings  upon  their  estate,  such  as  occurred  at  the  sale 
of  the  farm  of  the  late  Joseph  Torrens.  That  we  respect- 
fully submit  that  our  rights  are  threatened  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  justify  us  in  making  an  appeal  to  our  county  members 
and  the  member  for  Coleraine,  in  order  to  secure  their  Par- 
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liamcntary  co-operation  witli  Mr.  Lewis  in  carrying  into 
energetic  action  their  promised,  anxious,  and  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Society  and 
the  great  question  of  tenant-right.’ 

“ Moved  by  Mr.  Francis  O'Neill,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Alexander,  and  unanimously  resolved: — 

“ ‘ That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  county  members,  and  also  to  the  member  for 
Coleraine,  and  that  the  different  tenant  farmers’  clubs 
throughout  the  county  should  also  receive  a copy  of  the 
resolution,  and  be  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  tenants  of 
the  Irish  Society  in  bringing  about  the  desired  reform.’” 

9061.  With  regard  to  those  resolutions  about  what 
number  of  tenants  were  present  at  the  meeting  ? — A 
large  number  of  the  tenantry. 

9062.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  evidence  that  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Society? — J do.  On  that  subject  I wish  to  lay  before 
the  Commissioners  a notice  which  was  issued  by  the 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  a farm  by  Mr. 
Steel : — 

‘ ‘ The  Hon.  the  Irish  Society’s  Office, 
“Londonderry,  12th  June,  1880. 

“Sik, — You  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice  that  the 
Honorable,  the  Irish  Society,  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  accept  or  refuse  as  tenant  the  purchaser  of  the 
interest  of  John  Steel  in  the  farm  occupied  by  him  at 
Killea,  and  also  the  right  of  revision  of  the  rent  of  said 
farm,  and  you  are  hereby  required  to  state  this  at  the  sale 
of  said  farm. 

“ (Signed),  Arthur  C.  Plunkett, 

“ General  Agent. 

“ To  Mr.  Walters,  Auctioneer,  Londonderry.” 

9063.  Was  this  document  read  by  the  auctioneer  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  ? — Mr.  Steel. — No.  I would  not 
allow  it  to  be  read.  I stopped  the  sale,  and  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  read. 

9064.  Tt  would  have  been  better  if  the  notice  had 
stated  the  amount  of  rent  which  they  would  require 
the  incoming  tenant  to  pay  ? — Much  better. 

9065.  Mr,  Osborne. — I consider  my  own  case  is  also 
an  example  of  the  action  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  tenant-right.  A revaluation  of  my  farm 
was  made  in  1874  immediately  on  my  purchase  of  it, 
and  that  operation  of  a notice  to  quit,  and  the  resolu- 
tion in  London  requiring  me  to  agree  to  their  terms, 
of  a highly  increased  rent,  within  seven  days,  on  pain 
of  giving  up  possession,  is  I think  a serious  invasion 
■of  the  Ulster  custom.  My  idea  of  the  Ulster  custom 
differs  a little  from  that  given  by  other  gentlemen.  I 
believe  it  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Plantation  articles  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  settlers  who  came  over  here,  and  the  landlords 
of  the  estates.  Those  conditions  have  not  been  ob- 
served by  the  Society. 

9066.  What  are  the  articles  you  refer  to?— -One  of 
them  is  that  the  Society  shall  not  demise  any  of  their 
lands  to  tenants  at  will,  but  on  lease,  fee-simple,  or 
perpetuity.  Another  is  that  no  uncertain  rents  shall 
be  reserved,  but  that  same  shall  be  expressly  set  down. 
I will  send  you  a copy  of  those  articles. 

9067.  By  those  articles  the  tenants  were  given  a 
distinct  interest  in  the  land  ? — Quite  so. 

9068.  Can  you  tell  us  when  those  articles  origin- 
ated?—In  1613. 

9069.  At  the  time  of  the  grants  to  the  companies  ? 
— At  the  time  the  five  counties  were  escheated  in 
Ulster. 

9070.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  the  Irish  Society 
expend  much  money  in  improvements  on  the  estate  ? 
— They  were  induced  at  one  time  by  then  surveyor  to 
build  farm-steadings,  and  they  did  so ; but  I may  say 
then  surveyor  robbed  them,  and  after  that  they  never 
did  the  same  thing  again. 

9071.  They  allowed  their  tenants  to  build  and  im- 


prove ? — They  did ; and  then  increased  the  rent  upon 
tlietenants’improvements.  Myfather’scaseismentioued 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Labouchere  Commis- 
sion.  It  was  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 
He  was  asked  : — 

“ Are  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Society  of  a very  complicated 
kind  ? — Every  Irish  proprietor’s  affairs  are  of  a complicated 
kind  in  dealing  with  a large  tenantry.  The  questions  of 
tenants’  arrangements,  and  tenants’  rights,  arc  more  com- 
plicated than  any  person  without  experience  can  form  any 
idea  of.  If  any  person  can  imagine  an  Irish  property 
changing  its  landlord  every  year,  they  can  form  an  idea  how 
overwhelmed  the  Irish  Society  must  be  every  time  a new 
man  goes  over,  in  meeting  the  applications  made  to  them. 

“ Do  you  believe  that  the  tenants  whom  the  Irish  Society 
have  in  the  town  of  Londonderry,  are  worse  off  in  then- 
relation  to  their  landlord-  tharl  tenants  in  Belfast?— The 
tenants  of  the  Irish  Society  living  upon  terminable  leases 
in  the  town  of-  Derry  are  much  worse  off  than  those  of  any 
other  proprietor,  whatever,  whose  estate  I have  ever  known. 
They  are  worse  off,  not  as  regards  their  personal  comforts 
or  their  expenditure,  but  they  are  worse  off  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  treated,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which 
they  are  as  to  how  they  will  be  treated  should  anything 
happen.  They  cannot  form  the  most  distant  idea  why  a 
thing  is  granted  to  one  person,  and  why  it  is  refused  to 
another.  A person  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood 
living  upon  part  of  their  property  which  at  one  time  was 
under  the  Corporation,  had  been  for  a long  time  memorializing 
them,  either  to  let  him  build,  to  give  him  a lease,  or  that 
they  should  build,  and  that  he  would  give  them  a percentage 
upon  the  building.  The  Irish  Society  have  given  up  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  practice  of  sending  over 
deputations,  but  they  send  over  what  they  call  visitations. 
Five  or  six  of  their  members,  as  many  as  their  agent’s  house 
will  hold,  come  over,  go  through  the  estate,  examine  it  and 
look  at  everything  and  talk  with  everybody.  This  man 
came  when  they  were  engaged  upon  this  visitation.  He 
thought  he  had  made  a favourable  impression.  When  they 
went  back  this  year,  at  the  first  Court  held  after  they  went 
back,  he  got  an  answer  to  say  that  having  considered  his 
memorial,  and  the  proceedings  upon  it,  tlieyhad  come  to  the 
resolution  to  give  him  a notice  to  quit.  The  man  was  in  a 
great  fright  at  this,  and  he  came  over  to  London  to  the 
next  Court.  When  he  came  to  the  Court,  instead  of  a 
notice  to  quit  they  made  him  some  arrangement  for  building 
his  houses  and  sent  him  back  again.” 

For  my  own  part  I believe  that  notice  to  quit  was  the 
work  of  the  agents  here  and  that  the  Society  knew 
nothing  about  it,  because  when  I went  over  and  ex- 
plained the  case  to  them  they  were  friendly  enough. 
Their  surveyor  misspent  the  money  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  to  lay  out  on  the  property,  but  the  Society 
recouped  me  by  giving  me  £150  in  hand,  and  laying 
out  £320  on  the  buildings  and  making  them  suitable. 

9072.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Then  the  Irish  Society  re- 
couped you  fully? — Yes.  That  settles  the  former 
question,  but  they  have  not  settled  the  last  matter, 
about  preventing,  my  drainage  of  the  portion  of  the 
farm  I had  from  them.  If  it  had  been  a private  land- 
lord he  would  have  assisted  instead  of  thwarting  me 
in  the  way  they  did. 

9073.  "What  has  become  of  the  notice  to  quit?— 
That  last  notice  has  been  the  means  of  adding  50  per 
cent,  to  my  rent. 

9074.  Would  the  tenants  purchase  their  holdings 
if  they  got  an  opportunity  ? — I am  sure  they  would. 

9075.  Could  they  pay  one  quarter  or  one-third  of 
the  pui’chase-money,  if  the  remainder  were  advanced 
by  Government? — I think  most  of  them  would  make 
an  effort  to  do  it. 

9076.  The  uncertainty  you  speak  of  as  regards 

what  the  rents  may  be,  is  I suppose  a hindrance  to 
improvement? — Undoubtedly.  Like  all  corporate 

bodies  they  don’t  understand  the  circumstances. 

9077.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Will  you  send  me  the 
articles  of  the  Plantation  to  which  you  referred  just 
now  ? — I will. 
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MliN  UTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Steel  examined. 


9078.  The  O’Conor  Dos. — Do  you  agree  generally 
with  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? — I do. 

9079.  Have  you  anything  special  to  add  to  what 
Mr.  Osborne  has  stated? — Nothing.  I merely  wish 
to  send  in  that  notice,  which  I received  from  them  at 
the  time  I wanted  to  sell. 

9080.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  your  farm  ? — 
It  is  only  a small  farm  I hold  under  the  Society.  I 
occupy  upwards  of  400  acres  altogether,  but  only 
thirty-nine  of  these  are  held  under  the  Society.  I am 
fflacl  I do  not  hold  any  more  under  them. 

9081.  How  much  were  you  going  to  sell  ? — -Thirty- 
nine  acres. 

9082.  And  the  notice  which  has  been  already  read 
was  served  on  the  auctioneer  ? — Yes. 

9083.  Tt  prevented  the  sale  being  completed  ? — 
It  did.  I could  not  get  a bidder,  and  I withdrew  the 
sale. 

9084.  Had  you  bought  that  farm  yourself? — I had. 

908-5.  Did  you  pay  money  for  it  ? — Certainly. 


9086.  With  the  Society’s  knowledge? — With  the 
agent’s  knowledge. 

9087.  Has  your  rent  been  increased? — No,  there 
has  been  no  rise  on  me.  I have  no  lease,  and  never 
had  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

9088.  How  much  is  the  rent  of  the  thirty-nine 
acres? — The  rent  is  .£14  Cs.  6 d.,  (Government  valua- 
tion being  £12.  In  1870,  on  getting  twelve  acres  of 
mountain,  value  5s.,  rent  was  raised  to  £15  14s.  5 d. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  rough  land  on  it.  It  is  three 
miles  from  the  town. 

9089.  You  have  not  improved  the  rough  land  ? — I 
have  not.  I have  improved  the  other  part  of  it. 
When  I bought  it  it  would  not  produce  anything,  and 
there  was  two  and  a half  years’  rent  due.  I now 
consider  it  worth  double  what  it  was  when  I got  it. 

9090.  Was  the  two  and  a half  years’  rent  paid  to 
the  landlord  out  of  the  purchase-money  ? — It  was. 

9091.  Is  it  one  of  the  advantages  of  tenant-right 
that  the  landlord  Ls  always  sure  of  his  rent  ? — Yes,  the 
tenant-right  gives  him  security  for  the  rent. 


Mr.  J Ames  M'Glinchy,  Kindrayhead,  county  Donegal,  examined. 


9092.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  holding 
120  acres  of  land  ? — Yes.  I hold  two  farms ; they 
both  would  comprise  that  number  of  acres — between 
sixty  and  seventy  acres  each. 

9093.  Who  are  the  two  landlords  under  whom  you 
hold? — Mr.  James  Steel  Nicholson — I am  happy  to 
say  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  country.  I have 
no  grievances  to  complain  of  as  regards  him. 

9094.  There  is  no  grievance  to  complain  of  in  your 
own  case? — No,  not  as  regards  the  holdings  I have 
at  present,  but  there  is  a grievance  as  regards  the 
holding  upon  which  I was  reared,  which  is  not  in  the 
same  barony  at  all. 

9095.  Wliat  is  the  grievance  as  regards  that  holding  ? 
—Increase  of  rent. 

9096.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? — Mr.  William  Young, 
of  Mount  Hall. 

9097.  Mr.  Shaw. — -When  was  the  rent  increased  ? 
My  father  took  the  farm  iu  1820 — the  rent  was  then 
about  £16.  It  was  a mountain  farm. 

9098.  What  was  the  date? — 1812  or  1820.  I am 
not  sure  which. 

9099.  Chairman. — It  was  a rough  farm  ? — A moun- 
tain farm. 

9100.  What  was  the  rent?— £16  a year.  It  was 
a pretty  large  farm.  He  built  a dwelling-house  on  it 
and  reclaimed  it.  It  had  all  to  be  reclaimed  from  the 
barren  mountain. 

9101.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  he  get  a lease  of 
it?— He  did — for  twenty-one  years  in  1826. 

9102.  When  that  term  expired  what  happened? — 
I do  not  think  the  rent  was  increased  till  1847,  when 
it  was  increased  to  £25  in  the  famine  year. 

9103.  Was  there  a renewal  of  the  lease? — No,  He 
went  on  as  tenant-at-will  until  1858,  when  the  rent  was 
again  increased  to  £31,  but  only  £30  was  asked  at  the 
time.  Fearing  that  this  system  of  periodical  increase 
would  be  continued,  a lease  was  asked  for  twenty-one 
years  more. . It  was  granted,  but  the  £31  rent  was 
exacted. 

9104.  You  say  £30  only  was  required? — Thirty 
pounds  would  have  been  taken  I suppose  if  my  father 

ad  been  willing  to  remain  at  the  £30  without  security, 
ut  fearing  and  knowing  the  character  of  the  landlord 
or  increasing  rents,  he  thought  it  better  to  take  a.lease 
a Qin  ^°r  twenty-°ne  years, 

9105.  The  £1  additional  was  put  on  for  the  lease  ? 

, f-’  ^ease  *s  a,J0ut  expiring  now.  -Of  course 
y object  in  stating  this  is  to  show  that  the  increase 

In  Tr*’ was  remit  of  my  father’s  improvements — 
ding,  reclamation,  fencing,  and  draining.  These 
improvements  absorbed  not  only  his  own  energies  and. 
e eaergies  of  the  members  of  the  family  who  re- 


mained at  home,  but  also  the  earnings  of  such  of  the 
members  of  the  family  as  left  home  and  emigrated, 
and  who  contributed  all  they  could  in  the  shape  of 
assistance  to  keep  the  old  people  .on  the  farm. 

9106.  The  O’Conor  Don.  —Does  tenant-right  exist 
on  the  estate? — The  landlord  did  all  in  his  power  to 
extinguish  tenant-right.  The  last  year  tenant-right 
was  allowed  it  was  by  the  act  of  the  Land  Coui-t — he 
was  defeated  in  a claim  by  a tenant,  and  tenant-right 
was  established  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

9107.  Has  unlimited  right  of  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  been  established  as  existing  on  the  property  ? — 
Certainly,  but  the  landlord’s  great  object  all  through 
was  to  extinguish  the  tenant-right. 

9108.  And  this  raising  of  rent  if  continued  will  in 
the  end  extinguish  it  of  course? — Certainly. 

9109.  Was  the  landlord  in  the  habit  of  making 
improvements? — In  1847  about  £10  or  £12  was 
expended  on  the  holding,  in  drainage  operations,  at 
3d.  a perch.  That  has  been  the  only  expenditure  of 
the  landlord  that  I remember  now,  and  for  which  he 
has  nearly  doubled  the  rent.  Of  course  the  real  cause  of 
the  increase  of  rent  has  been  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

9110.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  was  Mr.  Young — not 
Mr.  Nicholson? — Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nicholson,  I am 
glad  to  say,  is  a man  of  very  different  character. 

9111.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  him? — Yes.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Nicholson. 
I don’t  know  any  of  his  tenants  have  any.  grievances. 
He  goes  on  the  maxim  “Live  and  let  live.” 

9112.  Is  there  any  raising  of  rent  at  any  time  on 
his  estate  ? — Most  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s  property  was 
purchased  by  his  father  from  Lord  Donegall — that  is 
the  unexpired  term  of  old  leases  was  purchased.  Of 
course  these  old  leases  were,  most  of  them,  given  at 
very  small  rents,  and  therefore  when  one  of  them  fell 
in  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  more  then  a chief  rent. 
In  1869  when  my  old  lease  fell  in  I was  not  paying 
more  than  £5  a year.  The  tenement  valuation  of  the 
farm  was  about  £18,  and  we  are  paying  at  present 
somewhere  about  the  tenement  valuation. 

9113.  Do  you  consider  that  on  his  property  there  is 
any  special  rule  for  a revaluation  or  raising  of  rents  at 
any  future  time? — No  special  rule. 

9114.  Then  it  would  be  at  his  discretion  at  any 
time  to  do  it  ? — It  is  entirely  at  his  discretion. 

9115.  Your  dependance  is  on  him  personally  ? — 
Entirely.  Although  we  have  no  complaints  to  make 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  there  are  other  landlords 
in  the  district  who  are  not  such  good  landlords.  On 
one  of  the  estates  in  our  neighbourhood,  the  tenant- 
right  has  been  almost  extinguished.  Only  five  years 
purchase  is  allowed. 


Sept.  27,  isso. 
Mr.  Steel. 


Mr.  James 
M'GlincUjv 
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9116.  Are  the  rents  being  raised  on  that  estate  ? — 
They  are  raised  on  every  change  of  tenancy.  A man 
purchases  a farm,  he  pays  five  years’  purchase  for  it, 
he  has  to  submit  to  pay  an  increased  rent  over  and 
above  what  the  out-going  tenant  was  paying.  He 
remains  in  occupation  some  years,  suppose  he  drains 
and  improves,  puts  up  buildings,  and  increases  the 
value  of  the  farm;  and  that  after  some  years,  owing  to 
some  circumstances,  he  is  anxious  to  leave,  how  will 
he  be  situated— He  can  only  get  on  leaving  the  same 
sum  that  he  paid  when  he  went  in,  although  he  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  it  considerably ; and  that  additional 
value  is  exacted  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rent 
from  the  incoming  man,  the  benefit  of  course  goes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  and  if  a larger  sum  than 
five  years’  purchase  is  given  the  difference  goes  into 
the  landlord’s  pocket  also.  The  estate  I refer  to  is  the 
only  one  in  our  neighbourhood  where  there  is  a limit 
of  that  kind  ; but  there  are  several  other  estates  upon 
which  the  tenant-right  is  limited  by  other  restrictions 
and  office  rules. 

9117.  Has  that  limitation  of  the  price  of  tenant- 
right  an  injurious  effect  in  checking  improvements? — 
Of  course  it  has,  for  it  puts  the  industrious  and  improv- 
ing tenant  on  the  same  level  with  the  idle  and  un- 
improving one.  If  there  are  two  tenants,  one  of  them 
industrious  and  energetic  and  the  other  not,  suppose 
they  both  quit  their  farms,  one  gets  just  sis  much  as 
the  other. 

9118.  Is  there  a large  extent  of  waste  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  capable  of  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment ? — A very  large  extent  in  Thishowen. 

9119.  If  the  tenants  had  confidence  that  they  would 
be  secured  the  value  of  their  improvements  would  they 
set  to  work  at  it? — I am  sure  they  would. 

9120.  Have  they  capital  to  do  so  ? — They  have  capital 
in  the  labour  of  themselves  and  their  families.  I may 
mention  that  Inisliowen,  from  which  I come,  is  a dis- 
trict of  very  small  holdings  ; the  landlords  there  have 
neglected  their  tenants  very  much,  and  permitted  sub- 
division to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  last  few 
years  many  of  the  occupiers  are  paupers,  and  dependant 
for  support  on  public  charity. 

9121.  Are  those  waste  lands  turf  bogs? — Turf  bogs 
and  reclaimable  mountain. 

9122.  The  tenants  if  they  had  security  for  their  im- 
provements would  reclaim  that  land  and  bring  it  into 
their  holdings  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking,  some  waste 
land  attaches  almost  to  every  holding  in  the  district. 
The  holding  of  each  tenant  comes  down  to  the  side  of 
the  bog — Inisliowen  is  a mountainous  country  and  I 
may  add  that  tenants  upon  mountainous  farms  have 
suff  ered  more  from  increase  of  rent  than  any  other  class 
of  tenants,  because  it  was  a necessity  for  them  to  im- 
prove. 

9123.  Are  the  waste  lands  in  any  way  separated  by 
fencing  or  do  the  tenants  hold  them  in  common? — 
Latterly  the  holding  of  land  in  common  has  disappeared 
they  did  hold  it  in  common  formerly,  but  latterly  that 
has  been  discontinued. 

9124.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Do  you  consider  it  the 
duty  of  landlords  to  prevent  subdivision  ? — I think  it 
is  their  duty  to  prevent  it  going  on  to  an  extent  that 
would  not  permit  a man  to  live  comfortable. 

9125.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  extent  do  you  con- 
sider that  to  be  ? — I think  a man  certainly  cannot  live 
comfortably  upon  less  than  twenty  or  twenty  five  acres, 
although  I am  bound  to  say  very  few  people  in  Inisliowen 
f whether  they  are  living  comfortably  or  not  is  another 
question)  have  farms  of  that  extent. 

9126.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  they  any  other  industry, 
and  if  so,  from  what  source  ? — They  live,  many  of 
them  along  the  sea  shore,  and  of  course  all  along  the 
coast  holdings  are  very  small.  There  is  no  other 
industry  except  little  shopkeepers  in  the  small  towns. 

9127.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  rents  high  in 
proportion  to  the  valuation? — They  are.  I just  took 
a note  of  one  or  two  on  Mr.  Young’s  property.  There 
is  Glenaged — the  valuation  of  the  land  is  £263,  of  the 
houses  £33,  total  valuation  £297 — the  rental  is  £486. 


Of  Canthagethe  valuation  is — land  £297,  houses  £5G; 
total  valuation  £353,  the  rental  is  £533. 

9128.  Have  the  rents  been  lately  increased  to  that 
figure  ? — They  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  is  the  estate  on 
which  £5  to  the  £1  rent  is  allowed  for  tenant-right. 

9129.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  whenever  there  is  a sale 
there  is  an  advance  of  rent  I suppose  ? Yes.  1 can 
mention  cases  if  you  require  them.  The  first  case  is 
that  of  a man  named  M'Causland. 

9130.  Have  you  any  objection  to  these  names 
being  published  ? — I have  not.  He  entered  on  a farm 
at  Culdaff  and  paid  £30  coming  in.  The  rent  was 
£6,  so  that  he  paid  five  years’  purchase.  He  was  an 
industrious  man — he  went  on  improving — he  built  a 
dwelling-house  and  offices,  fenced,  drained,  and  re- 
claimed, at  an  expense  of  £300.  His  rent  was  raised 
from  time  to  time  till  it  amounted  to  £13. 

9131.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  was  his  original 
rent  ? — £6  a year. 

9132.  At  what  time  was  the  rent  £6?— That 
probably  would  have  been  about  the  year  1840. 

9133.  Mr.  Siiaw. — It  was  advanced  from  time  to 
time  since  ? — Yes.  The  advances  went  on  till  it  came 
to  £13  a year.  He  died,  and  I think  his  family  left 
the  country,  at  all  events  his  successor  had  to  give  up 
the  farm,  and  all  that  he  got  going  out  was  £30,  the 
same  that  he  paid  when  coming  in. 

9134.  He  was  not  allowed  to  get  five  years’ 
purchase  on  the  increased  rent?— No;  but  the  in- 
coming tenant  had  to  pay  £14  rent  and  £70  to  the 
landlord.  The  landlord  carries  out  the  transaction. 
He  puts  the  rent  of  £14  on  the  incoming  tenant — lie 
makes  him  pay  £70 — five  years’  purchase  on  £14— he 
gives  £30  of  that  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  being  the 
sum  the  tenant  paid  originally — and  puts  the  balance 
into  his  pocket. 

9135.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  this  trans- 
action done  ? — It  might  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

9136.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— Yes. 
All  these  transactions  were  before  the  Land  Aet. 

9137.  Mr.  Shaw.-  Have  you  any  other  case?— 
Two  or  three  others — much  the  same  in  their  circum- 
stances. 

9138.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  any  case 
since  the  Land  Act  ? — No ; I don’t  think  any  of  them 
occurred  since  the  Act. 

9139.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Before  you  pass  from  that 
case  of  M'Causland,  where  you  say  the  landlord 
charged  the  incoming  tenant  £7 0,  paying  the  outgoing 
man  £30,  and  putting  the  balance  in  his  pocket, 
besides  adding  £1  to  the  rent,  can  you  tell  whether 
the  landlord  gave  a lease  ? —No ; there  is  no  such 
thing  as  leases  at  all  on  that  estate. 

9140.  Chairman. — Does  it  strike  you  that  the 

enumeration,  of  cases  of  that  kind  which  occurred  a 
long  while  ago,  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  are 
rather  favourable  to  the  case  of  the  landlord,  inasmuch 
as  they  tend  to  establish  that  unrestricted  tenant 
right  was  not  the  custom  on  the  estate  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act? — There  is  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  custom  on  this  estate,  it  has  been  the 
custom  within  living  memory  to  allow  free  and  un- 
restricted sale  of  tenant-right ; but  it  is  equally  beyond 
question,  that  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
the  custom  was  endeavoured  to  be  introduced,  and  in 
some  cases  successfully,  ot  restricting  the  tenant-rig  it 
to  five  years’  purchase  upon  the  rent.  We  as  tenants 
object  to  that — we  object  to  the  landlord  having  the 
power  of  confiscating  improvements,  and  putting  t ie 
value  of  them  into  his  pocket  in  the  shape  of  increasec 
rent.  . 

9141.  Any  case  that  has  occurred  since  the  ban 
Act  is  a strong  case  for  you ; the  Land  Act  was  in- 
tended to  confirm  and  legalise  the  custom  as  it  actually 
existed  previous  to  that  time ; but  a landlord  nfi|. 
come  forward  and  say  that  the  custom  was  to  ies  i 
the  tenant-right,  and  prove  his  assertion  by  the  cas  . 
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you  mention  ? — I take  it  that  the  Lend  Act  did  not 
Mend  to  legalise  injustice. 

9142.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Your  case  is  that  that  injustice 
existed,  prior  to  the  Land  Act,  and  that  the  Land 
Act  did  not  cure  it? — It  did  not. 

9143.  Chairman. — Perhaps  these  cases  were  not 
brought  under  notice  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
jM?— That  may  be.  I certainly  did  understand  that 
the  restriction  of  £5  for  tenant-right  to  the  £1  of 

rent that  is  five  years’  purchase — was  legalised  by 

the  Act,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  estate ; but 
that  is  precisely  what  I complain  of — that  that  legalised 
custom  gave  the  landlord  the  power  of  pocketing  in 
the  case  I have  mentioned,  £40  which  belonged  to  the 
tenant. 

9144.  It  detracts  from  the  value  of  tenant-right? — 
Decidedly.  We  say  it  is  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  tenant  that  enables  the  land- 
lord to  increase  the  rent,  and  if  the  landlord  pockets 
five  yeais’  purchase  on  the  increase,  he  pockets  what 
is  not  his. 

9145.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  it  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  tenant  not  to  claim  under  the  custom,  at 
all,  but  under  the  law  as  to  compensation  for  distur- 
bance as  it  exists  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  also 
for  the  value  of  his  improvements  ? — I think  not. 

9146.  The  Land  Act  gives  an  option  to  the  tenant 
of  claiming  either  under  the  Ulster  custom  or  under 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Act,  which  would  give  him 
the  value  of  his  improvements  and  compensation  for 
disturbance  in  certain  cases  ? — These  transactions  that 
I mentioned  occurred  before  the  Act.  I don’t  know 
that  there  has  been  any  case  since  the  Act.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  cases  where  compensation  was 
given,  sooner  than  risk  a land  claim. 

9147.  Compensation  was  given  by  the  landlord? — 
Yes. 

9148.  Mr.  Shaw. — Give  us  the  other  case  ? — The 
other  is  a case  of  a similar  character,  it  is  the  cast; 
of  a man  who  entered  a farm  in  1841,  at  the  valu- 
ator's value,  there  was  twentj'-five  per  cent,  added, 
which  brought  the  rent  up  to  £17  10s.  The  tenant 
fenced  the  entire  farm,  which  was  principally  a 
grazing  farm,  but  a considerable  part  of  it  has  never 
been  reclaimed.  He  divined  it,  and  fenced  it,  and 
built  offices,  at  a cost  of  £345  10s.,  and  the  rent  was 
raised  from  £17  10s.  to  £29  15s.  The  improvements 
made  were  all  pointed  out  to  the  agent  at  the  time  of 
the  rise.  He  promised  to  do  what  he  conld  for  the 
tenant.  This  tenant  allowed  an  arrear  of  £72  15s. 
to  accrue.  He  was  processed  for  it  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  but  a special  jury  brought  in  a verdict  in 
his  favour.  That  is  establishing  the  principle.  I 
think  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 
He  never  got  anything ; in  point  of  fact  he  left  the 


farm,  and  never  got  a penny,  except  the  arrears  he 
allowed  to  accrue. 

9149.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Was  that  on  Mr. 
Young’s  estate? — It  was. 

9149a.  What  was  the  tenant’s  name  ? — Mr. 
Fleming. 

9150.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  was  not  allowed  to  sell? — 
No,  there  is  no  such  thing  on  this  property  at  all  as 
permission  to  sell.  That  farm  is  now  let  to  another 
tenant  at  £35..  That  was  simply  £175  put  into  the 
landlord’s  pocket. 

9151.  The  owner  has  spent  nothing  on  it? — Not 
a shilling.  I believe  that  is  the  worst  case  in  Innish- 
owen.  Of  course  there  are  other  people  who  have 
been  raising  rents  to  a considerable  extent.  There  is 
the  case  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  property  where  the 
rental  has  been  raised  from  £80  in  1812  to  £500  in 
1880 ; it  is  a mountainy  estate,  the  people  mowed 
the  heath  off  the  place,  and  commenced  reclaiming  it, 
and,  of  course,  they  have  been  going  on  reclaiming 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  the  rents  were 
raised  from  £80  to  upwards  £500. 

9152.  The  tenants  doing  everything? — Yes. 

9153.  They  are  living  on  the  lands? — Yes. 

9154.  They  built  houses  on  it  and  drained  and  re- 
claimed it  ? — Yes. 

9155.  The  landlord  did  nothing? — The  landlord 
did  nothing.  The  last  valuation  made  was  in  1873. 

9156.  What  is  the  Government  valuation  of 'that 
land  ? — The  Government  valuation  I could  not  say 
what  it  was,  but  I will  take  one  case — the  rent  in 
1840  was  £1  18s.,  the  tenement  Government  valu- 
ation would  be  about  £3  at  present.  Sales  by 
auction  were  formerly  allowed  on  this  estate,  but  at 
present  such  are  forbidden.  The  proposals  all  pass 
through  the  agent’s  hands.  Sometimes  the  agent 
attends  at  a sale  and  announces  an  inci-ease  of  rent. 

9157.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  referring  still  to 
Mr.  Young’s  estate? — No,  to  Mr.  Thompson’s. 

9158.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  a price  for  the  tenant- 
right  fixed  on  that  estate  ? — No. 

9159.  They  are  allowed  to  get  as  much  as  they 
can? — Yes.  There  is  no  limit  in  the  barony  of  Innish- 
owen  except  the  one  estate  I have  mentioned. 

9160.  Are  they  able  to  get  much  for  their  holdings? 
—Yes. 

9161.  Notwithstanding  the  rents  they  have  to 
pay? — Yes.  One  or  two  sales  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood brought  thirty-five  years’  purchase  on  the  rental, 
but,  after  all,  under  the  circumstances,  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  the  people  can  live  except  by  the 
land.  A.  farmer  has  a family  getting  up  about  him, 
a neighbour  is  willing  to  sell,  the  farmer  puts  all 
the  money  of  his  own,  and  all  he  can  borrow,  into 
this  bit  of  land.  It  is  the  excessive  competition  for 
land  that  is  the  cause  of  it. 


Mr.  William  Dohertv 

9162.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer? 
—No,  sir,  I am  not.  I have  some  little  piece  of  land, 
but  my  principal  evidence  is  from  my  experience  as  an 
auctioneer.  I have  taken  a list  of  some  cases  in  which 
I acted,  and  which  I have  taken  from  my  own  books. 

9163.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  these  cases  passed  through 
your  own  hands  ? — Yes ; and  I have  not  selected 
them.  I took  them  as  they  occurred. 

9164.  Chairman. — And  all  the  statements  in  this 
list  you  can  vouch  for  as  being  passed  through  your 
hands  as  an  auctioneer? — Yes  ; and  I can  give  you 
my  book  to  show  they  are  not  selected  cases.  The 
names  are  all  given,  and  I have  added  a summary, 
giving  the  average  prices  obtained  from  1874  to  1877, 
inclusive,  which  show  a falling  off  in  the  value  qf 
tenant-right  in  the  district.  In  the  four  years  farms 
under  £10  averaged  28-2  years’  purchase,  and  farms 
over  £10  averaged  12  years’  purchase,  while  in  1878, 
1879,  and  18S0,  farms  under  £10  averaged  18’6 
years’ purchase,  and  farms  over  £10  ten  years’  pur- 
chsise,  and  this  fall  has  arisen  partly  from  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 


',  Buncrana,  examined. 

9165.  What  is  the  fall  in  the  last  three  years? — 
It  is  from  28  years  to  18'6  years  purchase,  but  in 
many  cases  there  could  be  no  purchaser’s  fund. 

9166.  That  is  in  Donegal  chiefly? — In  the  barony 
of  Inishowen  chiefly. 

9167.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  the  largest  farm 
you  have  known  sold  ? — The  largest  is  about  52  acres 
at  £52  rent,  and  the  price  was. £780,  15  years’  pur- 
chase. In  the  barony  of  Innisliowen  the  principal 
landowners  are  absentees,  and  men  who  bought  on 
speculation  of  making  money,  and  they  have  extracted 
the  full  rents — mostly  £2  an  acre  for  very  inferior  land. 

9168.  Mi-.  Shaw. — And  they  have  raised  the  rent 
since  they  purchased  ? — Yes ; and  unfortunately  some 
of  the  rents  were  very  high  before.  There  was  a family, 
Todds  they  called  them,  and  they  raised  the  rents  to  an 
awful  degree,  sometimes  doubling  it ; sometimes  com- 
ing in  one  sweep  and  doubling  it. 

9169.  Were  they  Dublin  people? — No,  sir  ; they 
were  natives.  They  left  the  place  and  other  specu- 
lators bought  it,  and  they  raised  the  rent  until  in  many 
cases  it  was  upwards  of  £2  an  acre  for  inferior  land. 

2 S 


Mr.  James 
M'Gliucliy. 


Mr.  William 
Doherty. 
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&9i«.27,:isso.  9170.  What  acre  is  itl—It  is-  xhe  Cunningham 

Mr  william  acre  general.  This  is  the  table  I have  prepared,  of 
Doherty.  - sales  since  18 7. '5,  by  me  : — 

1874. 

January  1 7. — Farm  held  by  Con.  McLaughlin,  Clon- 
teagh,  containing  about  seven  acres,  mountain  arable,  and 
seven  acres,  mountain  pasture,  at  £5  per  annum  rent. 
Sold  for  £ 1 45,  or  twenty-nine  years’  purchase.  Inconve- 
niently situated. 

March  1 7 — Farm  held  by  Henry  Doherty,  Magherarnett, 
containing  six  acres,  at  £3  1.5s.  rent.  Sold  for  £100. 

March. — Farm  held  by  Daniel  Doherty,  Keelogs,  con- 
taining thirteen  acres,  bad  mountain  land.  Rent,  £17  19*. 
6c/.  Highest  bid,  £210.  Reserved  at  £240. 

September  2. — Confidence  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870  on 
the  decline  as  proved  in  this  case.  Farm  held  by  Mrs. 
Binns,  Knockameney.  Highest  bid,  £620.  Reserved  at 
£700,  and  the  same  farm  sold  in  1 S79  for  £420.  In  1874 
tenants  entertained  the  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  were  in  their  favour;  but  recent  decisions  from  the 
judicial  benches  convinced  them  that  their  position  was 
but  little  improved. 

1875. 

January  9 — Farm  held  by  D.  M'Kinney,  Greencastle, 
containing  twenty-eight  acres  at  the  annual  rent  of  £28. 
Sold  for  £410.  Landed  Estates  Court  title.  Held  for  an 
unexpired  term,  and  the  life  of  Charles  M‘Kinny,  with 
letter  from  landlord  guaranteeing  tenant-right  after  expi- 
ration of  lease.  Fifteen  years’  purchase. 

August  16 — Farm  held  by  Mrs.  Keys,  Ballymacarry, 
containing  six  acres,  second  quality,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £14.  Government  valuation,  £10.  Sold  for  £175. 
Spirited  competition. 

Farm  adjoining,  similarly  situated,  and  equally  high 
rented,  advertised  for  sale  in  last  month,  containing  nine 
acres,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £19  6*.  8 d.  No  buyers. 

Intending  purchasers  looked  upon  the  rent  as  double  the 
fair  letting  value  consistent  with  tenant-right. 

November  1 1 — Farm  held  by  representatives  of  John 
MAveney,  Toobin,  Uppcr.Fahnn,  under  representatives  of 
J.  Pitt  Kennedy,  containing  (No.  1),  twenty-four  acres  at 
the  annual  rent  of  £26.  Sold  for  £305,  or  nearly  twelve 
years’  purchase.  Same  (No.  2),  containing  fourteen  acres 
(including  about  six  acres  arable),  at  the  rent  of  £5  4s.  10;/. 
Sold  to  J.  M ‘Adams  at  £110.  Though  an  adjoining 
tenant  the  agent  refused  to  accept  him,  but  allowed  it  to 
another  tenant  John  Doherty  who,  at  the  sale,  offered 
£105,  and  because  this  Doherty  would  not  get  it  at  £60, 
which  value  the  agent  put  upon  it,  he,  the  agent,  served 
M'Aveney  with  an  ejectment  for  the  two  holdings.  By 
my  interference,  corresponding  with  the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  who  did  not  like  to  go  into  court,  gave  it  to  J. 
Doherty  at  £90. 

1876. 

January  24 — Farm  held  by  Mrs.  Mossy,  containing  four 
acres  (two  and  a half  acres  arable),  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£l0.  In  this  case  the  small  cottage  was  built  by  the  land- 
lord, hence  the  high  rent.  Raised  to  £13  per  annum  on 
getting  liberty  to  sell:  Sold  at  £80. 

March  13 — Farm  held  by  Mrs.  Jane  Young,  containing 
one  and  a half  acres,  held  for  forty  years,  at  £4  10*.  annual 
rent.  Raised  to  £6  rent  on  getting  leave  to  sell,  thus 
pocketing  the  tenant’s  interest.  Yet  it  sold  at  £34. 

May  25 — Farm  held  by  Thomas  Doherty,  containing 
. three  and  a half  acres  at  £9  rent.  Improved  by  tenant. 
Liberty  to  sell  at  £1 1 rent.  Reserved  at  £50 ; sold  after- 
wards at  £40.  Government  valuation  £2  15*.  Purchaser 
afterwards  expended  £15  in  fencing  and  draining  this  field. 
After  the  sale  the  landlord  fixed  the  rent  at  £10  10*. 

August  17.— Representatives  of  Cecily  Doherty,  Green- 
hill,  farm  containing  about  twenty  acres  inferior  mountain 
land,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £23  7*.  Sold  for  £225. 

November  1 — Rodger  Doherty,  Glenmakee,  Carn- 
donagli,  farm  containing  six  acres,’  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£47*.4</.  Sold  for  £150, or  over  thirty -four  years  purchase. 

1877. 

January  29 — Representatives  of  J.  Doherty,  Keelogs. 
Farm  containing  six  acres,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £5  10*. 
Sold  for  £200,  or  over  thirty-six  years  purchase. 

February  5 — Daniel  Doherty,  Aughawecl.  Ejected  three 


years  previously  for  non-payment-of  rent.  Nearly  £100  of 
arrears  had  accumulated  at  time,  of  sale.  Sold  by  a«ent 
with  former  tenant’s  consent ; about  eight  acres  inferior 
land  at  the  annual  rent  of  £8  15s.  Sold  for  £155.  Money 
divided  between  former  tenant  and  landlord  as  per  an  arbi- 
tration. The  adjoining  farm  of  John  Doherty,  similar  in 
every  respect.  Up  for  sale  February,  1878.  No  buyers- 
afterwards  sold  by  private  contract  at  about  £90.  ’ 

February  12 — Farm  held  by  Patrick  Quinn , 'Ballymagan, 
containing  about  four  acres,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £5.  Sold 
for  £151,  or  over  thirty  years  purchase. 

March  20 Farm  held  by  William  M'Ginnis,  Tervoil 

Carndonagh,  containing  about  five  acres,  at  the  annualrent 
of  £3  16*.  Sold  for  £100,  or  over  twenty-six  years  purchase. 

August  20. — Farm  containing  about  sixteen  acres  (ei<dit 
arable),  at  the  annual  rent  of  £9  1 Is.  6d.  Sold  at  £265, 
or  about  twenty-eight  years  purchase. 

August  22 Farm  held  by  John  Gubbin,  Fodcn,  Carn- 

donagh, containing  fifty-two  acres,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£52.  Sold  for  £780,  or  fifteen  years  purchase. 

November  12. — Farm  held  by  James  Lynch,  Meenagory; 
containing  thirty  acres  (about  six  arable),  at  the  annual 
rent  of  £5  6s.  Sold  for  £143. 

December  6. — Farm  held  by  Thomas  M‘Daid,  containing 
twelve  acres  mountain,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £3  7s.  6 d. 
Sold  for  £1 21,  or  thirty  five  years  purchase. 

1878. 

March  7. — William  Barr,  Meeiiamullaghan  Mountain, 
farm  held  at  the  annual  rent  of  £5.  Sold  for  £102.  In 
February  1879,  I sold  the  same  farm  for  £84. 

1879. 

March  13 Farm  held  by  James  Sweeney,  Strabow, 

containing  about  twelve  acres,  with  flax  mill.  Rent 
£23  fls.  lid.  Sold  for  £330.  Former  rent  was  £19  13s., 
but  the  landlord  advanced  £52  to  build  the  (lax  mill,  for 
which  lie  added  £3  7s.  6d.  to  the  rent  as  interest.  The 
property  was  sold  on  the  condition  that  the  purchaser  could 
reduce  the  rent  to  the  original,  by  repaying  this  £52,  which 
he  has  since  done.  In  this  way  the  tenants  are  sometimes 
assisted  by  landlords  advancing  money  for  which  they  pay 
interest,  at  about  7 per  cent.,  in  the  shape  of  additionalrent. 


January  5. — Farm  held  by  Thomas  Duffy,  Muff,  con- 
taining fifteen  and  a half  acres  arable,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
£14  1 3s.  10</.  Sold  for  £145  or  under  ten  years’  purchase. 

January  29  and  31. — Employed  by  agent  to  sell  the 
tenant-right  of  four  farms,  in  Falian  and  Clonmany,  from 
which  the  tenants  had  been  evicted.  A good  attendance 
at  some  of  the  sales,  but  not  one  offer  made  at  any  of  them. 

Besides  the  foregoing  I have  had  several  abortive  sales 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  value  of  tenant-right  is  fast 
declining  in  this  district.  In  the  four  years  from  1874  to 
1877  inclusive.  Farms  under  £10,  averaged  23-2  years’ 
purchase.  Farms  over  £10,  averaged  12  years’ purchase. 

Again  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880.  Farms  under  £10, 
averaged  18-6  years’  purchase.  Farms  over  £10,  averaged 
IP  years’  purchase.  But  in  the  last  three  years,  many 
sales  were  withdrawn,  there  being  no  buyers. 

The  following  instances  show  the  rents  as  compared 
with  the  Government  valuation,  which  valuation  in- 
cludes the  houses  built  by  the  tenants : — 


Tenants’  Kan 


NcalM'Laughlin,  Ballyma- 

William  Bell,  Agliilly, 

William  Doherty,  Tully- 

Andrew  M'Glinchy,  Tully- 

Owen  Doherty,  Tullyarvan, 

Owen  Doherty,  Arderavan,  o w u “ 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  selection  the  following 
is  the  case  of  an  entire  townland  : — 


23  0 0 12  5 0 


Mr.  Connolly 
T.  M'Causland. 


Mr.  Connolly  Thomas 

91S1.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside?  — 
Drenagh,  Limavady. 

9182.  You ’are  a land  oWnOr? — Yes. 

9183.  What  is  the  size  of  your  property  ?-— About 
11,000  acres. 


M'Causland  examined. 

9184.  Does  that  lie  all  together?— Yes,  I-  may  say 

altogether— -a  mile  perhaps  between.  . 

9185.  In  this  county  ?— Yes,  in  Derry.  It  is  the 
custom  on  one  portion  that  I wish  to  speak  of. 

91SG.  The  other  property  you  don’t  wish  to  spea 
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0f.?j— The  other  portion  .was  purchased  from  Lord 
■Waterford,  and  is  under,  the  Ulster  custom  as  it  is  called. 

9187.  This  is  under  the  Ulster  custom,!— A limited 
usage  of  the  Ulster  custom,  and  that  is  what  I wish 
to  bring  before  y&u. 

9188.  Can  you  say  how  long  this  limited  usage  has 
pgen  in  existence! — 1 should  say,  certainly  forty  years. 

. ..  9189.  What  is  the  limit  of  the  Ulster  custom ! — 
Perhaps  I had  better  tell  you  what,  the  custom  is. 
The  custom  is  three  years  for  the  good-will ; that  is 
three  years’  rent  for  the  good-will ; in  addition  to  that 
the  tenant  when  he  leaves  his  holding,  receives  . £4 
per  acre  for  manured  land,  that  is  land  he  manured 
the  previous  season,  £1  an  acre  for  all  seeds  sown, 
and  whatever  improvements  the  tenant  may  have 
made  he  is  paid  for;  improvements  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  drainage,  and  any  permanent  improvements 
that  can  be  shown. 

9190.  Is  it  that  when  he  is  leaving,  he  is  allowed 

i-0  sen  i He  is  not  allowed  to  sell.  That  money  must 

be  paid  into  the  office ; it  does  notgo  between  the  tenants. 

9191.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  allow  him  to  get  more 
than  that! — No,  I don’t  allow  more  than  three  years 
for  the  good-will,  but  for  whatever  improvements  he 
has  made  he  is  allowed. 

9192.  Drainage  and  everything  of  that  sort! — Yes, 
and  everything  he  does  he  is  allowed  for. 

9193.  How  long  has  that  custom  been  established  1 
—It  has  certainly  been  in  existence  for  forty  years. 

9194.  This  limit  ? — Yes ; after  the.  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  a year  afterwards  I had  what  may  be  called 
an  amicable  land  claim  to  try  the  question.  It  was 
tried  before  the  County  Court  Judge,  and  of  course  it 
was  naturally  a case  which  you  would  imagine  would 
upset  the  custom,  but  Mr.  Coffey  at  once  gave  it  in  my 
favour. 

9195.  Chairman. — That  case  established  this  custom 
as  being  in  existence  on  your  property! — Yes. 

9196.  Have  you  found  that  this  custom  is  satis- 
factory to  the  tenants  generally! — Very,  and  for  that 
veiy  reason  I rather  -wish  you  to  examine  one  of  the 
tenants,  and  he  would  represent  exactly  the  views  of 
the  tenantry  on  the  property. 

9197.  But  that  cannot  be  so  satisfactory  to  them 
as  what  is  called  the  Ulster  custom  in  its  integrity ! — 
Very  much  more  so,  because  if  the  tenant  wants  addi- 
tional land  he  gets  it  on  this  scale.  I never  allow 
outsiders  to  buy  any  land  there,  it  is  always  given  to  the 
tenants. 

9198.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  if  the  tenants  don’t  want  it 
it  is  given  to  outsiders! — Yes,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  state,  but  the  tenants  ai’e  only  too  glad  to  get  it. 

9199.  Chairman. — You  mean  that  the  remaining 
tenants,  apart  from  the  man  who  is  going  away,  are 
anxious  to  keep  the  price  down! — Yes. 

9200.  But  it  is  the  man  who  is  selling  who  feels 
dissatisfied  with  the  price  he  is  getting  1 — I feel  that 
the  well-to-do  tenant  is  first  to  be  considered,  it  is 
only  those  who  are  not  industrious  and  get  into  diffi- 
culties that  want  to  sell. 

9201.  Mr.  Shaw. — Sometimes  people  who  don’t  get 
into  difficulties  wish  to  sell ; people  may  want  to  go 
away! — No,  I have  not  known  an  instance  of  that,  in 
this  county  at  all  events ; another  very  good  advan- 
tage is  that  the  tenant  cannot  run  into  debt  with  the 
shopkeepers,  for  they  will  not  advance  them  money  as 
on  estates  where  the  custom  exists  without  limit ; 
knowing  there  is  a limit  of  three  years  they  will  not 
allow  the  tenant  to  run  into  debt,  which  I consider  is 
very  advantageous  for  the  tenant. 

9202.  Chairman.- — Have  you  had  many  sales  re- 
cently in  which  the  custom  has  been  followed! — 
During  the  twenty  years  which  I have  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  property  I have  had  sixty  or 
seventy  transfers. 

9203.  What  is  the  average  price  on  your  estate 
including  improvements! — I make  all  the  improve- 
ments myself  as  a rule.  I have  laid  out  a large  sum 
on  the  property;  I have  made  a rough  estimate  of 
'vliat  I have  laid  out  in  the  twenty  years,  not  in  money 


borrowed  from  the  Board  , of  Works,  and  it  comes  to 
ciose  upon  £11,000,  spent  on  buildings  and  recla-  . 

9204.  What  is  the.  amount?— The  rough  estimate 
is  £10,500. 

9205.  That  is  on  the  property  for  the  last  twenty 
years! — Yes. 

9206.,  :The  tenant  going  out  would  get  the  good 
will Ir-rJEIg gets  three  years  for  the  good  will;  £4  an 
acre  for  manured  land,  with  the  value  of  crops  and  what- 
. ever  improvements  he  has  made. 

9207-  i Do  you  put  no  restriction  on  the  building?— 
Yes,  I like  to  have  that  looked  at  always. 

9208.  Are  the  tenants  -well-to-do  l~Yery  well-to-do. 

9209.  Are  there  large  farms  as  well  as  small!— 
They  are  large  for  this  part  of.  Ireland.  There  are 
some  over,  100  acres,  but  the  average  would  be  about 
forty  acres.  In,  very  small  mountainous  parts  they 
would  go  .clown  to.  five  acres. 

9210.  What  state  are  they  in  in  the  mountainous 
.parts  ! — Comfortable ; but,  of  course,  they  are  not  as 
prosperous  as  in  other  parts. 

.9211.  Do  they  have  the  run  oh  the  mountain  ’as  well 
as  on  the  enclosure!— Some  of  the  tenants  have.  I 
ought  to  explain  that  on  , the  mountain  townlands, 
which  are  not  in  that  estimate,  I allow  five  years  in- 
stead of  three,  or  rather  I found  that  custom.  This 
custom  was  not  introduced  by  myself ; they  had  a 
custom  of  five  years  which  I imagine  was  supposed  to 
be  better  for  them  in  these:  holdings  as  .they  don’t  make 
many  improvements. 

9212.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  mountain  tenants 
are  allowed  five  years  ?— Yes,  instead  of  three ; and  if 
they  made  any  permanent  improvements  they  would 
be  paid  for  them  in  addition ; but  the  five  years’  rent 
is  supposed  to  be  better  for  them  as  small  tenants. 
That,  however,  hardly  comes  under  what  I am  giving- 
evidence  upon,  for  the  three  years  system  includes  all 
but  three  townlands. 

9213.  Chairman. — Your  evidence  is  that  this  is  the 
Ulster  custom! — It  is  a phase  of  the  Ulster  custom. 

9214.  And  has  worked  satisfactorily! — Extremely 
well. 

9215.  And  you  find  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  no  dissatisfaction  or  wish  to  get  out  of  it! — No 
doubt,  if  a man  got  into  difficulties  he  would  like  to 
receive  a large  sum  of  money,  and  then  go  away ; but 
I think  he  is  the  last  man  to  be  considered — the  in- 
dustrious solvent  tenant  should  have  the  first  claim. 

9216.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  find  it  is  no  check 
to  the  tenant  in  making  improvements  1 — No,  not  the 
slightest. 

9217.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  they  don’t  seem  to  make 
any  improvements — you  make  them  all! — I make 
them  all,  I may  say. 

9218.  In  that  way  it  is  more  like  an  English  estate ! 
Yes. 

9219.  Then  that  is  a settled  institution — that  you 
make  the  improvements  as  in  English  estates  1— So 
far  English,  that  I know  before  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act,  several  gentlemen  came  through  Ireland — Mr. 
Pell  was  here  and  Mr.  Reed,  and  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Thompson — they  came  and  expressed  approval  of  the 
custom  ;•  they  thought  it  the  best  they  had  seen  in 
Ireland. 

9220.  Chairman. — You  have  been  constantly  re- 
siding there ! — I reside  entirely  in  Ireland. 

9221.  And  take  an  interest  yourself  in  the  tenants, 
and  see  them  and  know  them  yourself !— Yes ; I know 
every  tenant,  and  nothing  is  done  without  my  sanction. 

9222.  Is  there  any  point  in  which  you  think  you  or 
your  tenants  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  Land 

Act! I am  quite  satisfied  if  they  let  me  alone.  I 

am  sure  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied  also,  and  I 
should  be  perfectly  so. 

9223.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Satisfied  with  thmgs  as 
they  are ! — Yes ; I think  my , rights  are  protected  by 
Mr.  Coffey’s  decision. 

9224.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  established  that  system? — Yes. 

9225.  Chairman. — And  that  was  established  by 

2 S 2 
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Sept.  27,  1880. 

Mr.  Connolly 
T.  M'Causland 


the  Land  Act  1 — Under  the  word  “ usages”  it  would 
be. 

9226.  And  the  only  thing  you  say  is  that  you  hope 
it  won’t  be  interfered  ivith  by  any  future  legislation  ? 
— I am  quite  satisfied,  and  I think  the  tenants  are  too. 
Another  advantage  is  that  in  bad  times — in  seasons 
like  the  last — some  tenants  find  a difficulty  in  selling 
under  the  Ulster  custom.  I know  an  instance,  only  a 
month  ago,  on  Lord  Waterford’s  property,  in  which  a 
holding  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  there  was  not  a single 
purchaser.  On  my  estate  that  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, for  I should  have  paid  the  tenant  three  years’ 
rent  at  once ; and  if  he  had  done  anything  to  improve 
the  holding  lie  would  have  been  recouped  for  his  out- 
lay, whereas  this  very  man  could  not  sell  at  all. 

9227.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  charge  for  interest  on  the 
money  expended  on  improvements  by  you  ? — The  im- 
provements I make  are  generally  done  in  this  way 
—I  don’t  raise  the  rent  on  a single  holding,  but 
if  can  get  a townland  which  I can  improve ; if, 
for  instance,  through  deaths  of  tenants,  any  of 
the  farms  fall  into  my  hands,  I erect  whatever 
buildings  are  wanted,  divide  the  farms  and  make 
fences,  and  do  whatever  is  required,  and  then  I put  on  an 
increased  rent, so  thatthe  tenant  gets  the  benefit  of  that. 

9228.  And  you  have  the  land  re- valued  1 — Yes.  The 
valuator  does  not  know  what  I have  done  to  the  land. 
He  merely  takes  it  as  he  finds  it,  and  values  it  in  its 
then  condition. 

9229.  The  same  thing  happens,  I suppose,  on  the 
falling  in  of  leases  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  very  few  leases. 

9230.  Is  the  land  of  which  you  speak  situated  far 
from  a town  ? — It  is  near  Limavady. 

9231.  Does  it  come  down  to  the  valley  ? — Yes. 

9232.  What  are  the  rents  there  ? — The  rents  on  my 
property  are  about  one-fourth  over  the  Government 
valuation,  and  that  includes  all  that  has  been  done. 

9233.  Then  the  rent  is  close  on  30s.  an  acre! — No; 
it  is  nothing  like  that. 

9234.  Are  your  rents  higher  than  on  the  other 
lands  about  you,  the  tenant-right  properties  ? — No.  I 
think  they  are  about  the  same.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  difference. 

9235.  Would  you  not  save  yourself  a great  deal  of 
trouble  if  you  let  the  tenants  sell  ? — I think  they  would 
be  in  a worse  state  then. 

9236.  We  will  have  some  of  them  here? — I was 
very  anxious  that  you  should  examine  some  of  them. 

9237.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  the  tenants  in 
these  cases  where  sales  took  place  had  many  claims 
under  the  head  of  improvements,  where  tenants  sold 
and  you  allowed  them  three  years  and  the  improve- 
ments, did  they  get  much  more  than  the  three  years  ? 
— Yes,  under  the  head  of  improvements.  The  winter 
before  last  a farm  fell  into  my  hands  through  the  death 
of  the  widow  who  held  it,  and  the  tenant  to  whom  she 
left  it  did  not  reside  in  the  county,  and  desired  [to  be 
paid  according  to  the  custom  of  the  estate,  and  he  re- 
ceived a very  large  sum  for  improvements.  The  former 
tenant  had  built  a very  good  house  and  offices,  all  of 
which  were  valued  by  a builder. 

9238.  Do  you  get  the  valuation  of  the  improvements 
made,  or  do  the  tenants  get  them  made? — We  ap- 
prove mutually.  We  select  a builder  and  there  is 
never  any  objection. 

9239.  But  suppose  it  was  not  a case  of  building,  but 
a case  of  drainage  or  reclamation  of  waste  land,  how 
would  you  decide  the  value  of  these  improvements  ? — 
That  is  a case  that  hardly  ever  occurs  ; it  would  not  on 
my  property. 

9240.  Have  you  got  no  mountainous  land  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  tenants  there  have  only  little  bits  of  land  which 
are  not  valued  for  a number  of  years. 

9241.  Your  experience  is  that  the  tenants  do  not 
make  much  improvement  in  the  way  of  reclaiming 
land  under  the  Ulster  custom? — I think  they  do. 
Now,  on  Lord  Waterford’s  property,  which  adjoins 
mine,  and  which  is  largely  bounded  by  mountains 
they  have  done  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
but  then  they  had  very  long  leases. 


9242.  But  on  your  estate  they  do  not  do  it  ?— No 

9243  Mr.  Shaw. — You  do  the  improvements  &c 
yourself? — Well,  I do,  but  these  are  small  holdings’ 
and  they  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have.  ’ 

9244.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  is  it  usual  for  these 
small  holders  of  waste  land  to  improve  it  year  bv 
year,  adding  a little  to  their  farms? — No,  they 
don’t  do  much  that  way  with  me.  I have  only  got 
three  townlands  in  the  mountains  altogether. 

9245.  And  you  say  these  tenants  on  the  mountains 
are  not  so  improving  as  the  other’s  ?— No. 

9246.  Chairman. — They  are  not  as  well  off  perhaps  ? 
— No,  they  are  small  holdings. 

9247.  Were  they  badly  off  last  year? — Yes. 

9248.  Had  you  to  make  any  reduction  for  them?— 
Yes ; I had  considerable. 

9249.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  you  to  make  it 
generally  or  only  to  the  mountain  tenants  ? — I made 
it  also  on  heavy  clay  lands,  but  some  of  them  made 
their  fortunes  last  year — those  who  happened  to  have 
land  under  potatoes,  which  brought  very  large  prices. 
I don’t  know  of  any  tenantry  better  off  than  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Limavady,  or  tenantry  that  have 
their  lands  on  better  terms.  It  is  so  with  other  estates 
as  well. 

9250.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  rents  in  the 

mountain  districts  as  compared  with  the  valuation  ? 

I made  some  improvements  two  or  three  years  ago  on 
the  principal  mountain  townlancl  I have,  and  the  rent 
was  raised  exactly  to  the  Government  valuation,  which 
it  now  is.  The  land  had  not  been  valued  for  forty 
years  before.  There  are  some  rents  never  have  been 
raised  by  me,  and  I don’t  know  whether  they  ever  were. 

9251.  Have  you  got  land  out  of  Ulster? — Yes,  in 
the  county  Roscommon. 

9252.  In  the  county  Roscommon  is  such  a system 
known  ? — It  is  not  known. 

9253.  Do  you  make  any  improvements  there? — I 
have  made  some  previous  to  the  Land  Act. 

9254.  But  you  have  not  carried  on  improvements 
in  your  Roscommon  estate  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
North? — No. 

9255.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  it  require  improvement— 
perhaps  it  is  mere  grass  farms  ? — There  are  some  large 
farms  well  circumstanced. 

9256.  Let  on  lease  ? — No,  there  are  not  many  leases. 

9257.  The  O’Conor  Don. — About  how  much  land 
have  you  in  Roscommon  ? — The  acreage  I could  not 
tell  you,  but  I have  about  £3,000  a year. 

9258.  Have  you  not  got  some  small  tenants  there? 
— Yes,  some. 

9259.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  making  im- 
provements?— I don’t  think  they  have  done  much. 
Unfortunately  the  man  who  cannot  reside  there  does 
not  know  much  about  it,  but  I have  a very  good  repre- 
sentative there,  Mr.  Ross  Mahon. 

9260.  1 suppose  you  had  to  make  reductions  there 
last  year? — Yes  ; I reduced  the  rent  to  the  Govern- 
ment valuation. 

9261.  And  are  the  rents  in  Roscommon  much  over 
the  Government,  valuation  ? — I think  they  are,  but  on 
my  estate  they  are  very  moderate. 

9262.  Do  you  consider  the  Government  valuation 
very  low  in  Roscommon  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  land  ? — I think  it  is. 

9263.  Mi-.  Shaw.— You  only  reduced  the  rent  for 
the  year  and  not  permanently  ? — Only  for  the  year, 
they  are  mostly  well-to-do  tenants. 

9264.  Then  what  your  tenants  here  get  from  you 
is  three  years’  purchase,  with  payment  for  manure  and 
seeds? — Yes ; they  must  get  that. 

9265.  And  as  you  do  the  improvements  yourself 
they  don’t  have  much  to  get  beyond  that? — Yes ; but 
whatever  improvements  they  make  they  are  allowed  for. 

9266.  Do  they  appoint  a valuator  as  well  as  you  • 
— No.  1 think  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
mine.  The  man  who  had  this  farm  that  I mentioned 
was  a violent  supporter  of  the  Ulster  custom,  aw 
he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  value  put  upon  the 
improvements. 
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9267.  Was  be  coming  into  the  land  ? — No  ; be  got 
a large  sum  of  money  as  executor  of  the  late  tenant. 

9268.  Very  often  you  think  they  would  be  just  as 
■well  off  to  get  the  value  of  the  improvements  and  a 
certain  number  of  years’  purchase  ? — Yes  ; sometimes 
much  better. 

9269.  It  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing  ? — The 
principle  is  the  same,  for  they  always  have  to  borrow 
money  in  these  large  cases.  I bought  a townland  from 
Lord  Waterford  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  there  was 
a very  large  tenant  on  it ; he  is  in  arrear,  and  the  land 
is  in  a wretched  state  in  consequence  of  his  having 
borrowed  £1,500  to  give  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  but 
that  could  not  have  happened  on  my  estate. 

9270.  You  found  tenant-right  existing  on  that 
estate! — Yes. 

9271.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  there  ? 
—They  are  holding  their  own. 

9272.  As  well  as  they  did  before! — I think  they 
are,  I dare  say  last  year  tried  them. 

9273.  Did  they  borrow  from  the  Government? — 
Yes ; all  of  them. 

9274.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  pay  the  full 
instalment  last  year  without  abatement? — I think  they 
were  obliged  to. 

9275.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  any  regular  fixed 
time  for  raising ' your  rents,  or  do  you  raise  them  ? — I 
think  it  is  extremely  irregular.  There  are  some  rents 
I don’t  know  when  they  were  raised.  I never  by  any 
chance  raise  them  under  twenty  years,  and  I prefer 
doin"  it  after  I have  laid  out  something  on  improve- 
ments—after  I havemade  improvements  oh  a townland. 

9276.  A great  deal  of  the  evidence  in  the  north  has 
been,  that  it  is  the  habit  of  landlords  to  keep  con- 
tinually raising  the  rents  on  the  tenants’  improvements 
so  as  to  get  up  the  tenant-right  and  extinguish  it  ? — I 
don’t  think  that  is  the  case.  In  this  county  it  could 
not  be  so ; on  Lord  Waterford’s  property,  on  which  the 
freest  right  exists,  the  tenants  all  held  under  leases. 
On  the  townland  I bought  there  is  a lease  only  expired 
this  month,  a lease  since  1804 ; it  was  a very  good 
life.  The  Fishmongers’  estate  is  always  leased  for 
twenty  years,  so  that  tenant-right  cannot  be  extin- 
guished on  the  large  estates  at  any  rate.  I don’t  know 
what  the  small  people  are  doing,  but  I think  .it  is  very 
unusual  to  do  as  you  say. 

9277.  Chairman. — Was  not  all  Lord  Waterford’s 
property  bought  up  by  small  persons? — No;  pretty 
well-to-do  people. 

9278.  Was  not  some  of  it  bought  by  the  tenants 
and  by  small  men? — Yes;  some  of  it  was,  and  they 
revalued  it  instantly.  You  could  not  blame  them  for 
that,  because  it  had  not  been  valued  for  forty  years. 
The  leases  dropped  in  just  at  the  time  of  the  sale — 
which  gave  a considerable  rise  to  the  estate. 

9279.  So  that  the  re- valuation  would  have  happened 
in  any  case  when  the  leases  dropped  in? — Yes. 

9280.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  the  only  thing  is  that  these 
men  might  have  raised  the  rent  a little  more  than  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford  would  have  done  ? — They  em- 
ployed a valuator,  and  in  one  instance  the  tenants 
would  not  allow  the  valuator  to  come  upon  the  lands, 
they  drove  him  off,  and  then  the  matter  came  before 
Mr.  Coffey,  and  he  raised  the  rent  one-fourtli  above  the 
Government  valuation. 

9281.  It  is  usual  to  do  so  on  the  change  of  tenan- 
cies?—-Not  always  on  good  estates — on  estates  of 
landlords  who  reside  in  this,  county  and  elsewhere  in 
the  north,  I don’t  think  there  are  periodical  valuations. 
I have  reduced  some. 

9282.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  object  tohave 
this  custom  extended  to  your  Roscommon  estate  ? — 
I think  I should. 

9283.  On  what  grounds? — It  takes  the  entire 
management  of  the  property  out  of  one’s  hands.  It 
used  to  be  thrown  in  our  teeth  before  the  Land  Act 
that  the  Irish  landlords  did  nothing ; well  this  would 
leave  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

9284.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  do  much  there? — 
hot  since  the  Land  Act,  certainly. 


9285.  It  is  well  laid  out  grass  land,  and  you  get  a 
fair  rent  for  it? — I might  get  more. 

9286.  It  would  do  you  no  harm  if  you  get  a good  q: 
amount  of  money  between  you  and  your  rent? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  bad  thing  for  the  tenant,  he 
certainly  would  have  to  borrow  money,  they  always 
have  to  borrow  it  here.  The  average  price  of  tenant- 
right  is  twenty  years’  purchase,  sometimes  it  goes  to 
fifty,  and  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  would  not  bring 
twenty  in  many  cases. 

9287.  The  O’Conor  Don. — As  a landlord  would  you 
consider  it  an  injustice  to  yourself  to  have  it  extended 
to  your  Roscommon  property  ? — I think  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  take  the  management  out  of  my  own  hands. 

9288.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  it  does  not  touch  the  rent  ? 

— No,  but  it  takes  the  entire  control  of  the  property 
out  of  your  hands,  and  if  you  want  to  drain  or  to  make 
any  improvements  it  is  very  difficul  t to  do  it ; a 
tenant  may  say  he  will  sell  and  go  away,  and  he  may 
sell  it  at  any  time  without  your  leave. 

9289.  But  it  would  be  his  interest  to  have  the  land 
drained  and  improved  ? — They  don’t  always  see  it. 

9290.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Woulditnot  take  something 
out  of  your  position  besides  the  mere  management?  Sup- 
pose you  had  let  a farm  in  Roscommon  to  a tenant  who 
had  paid  nothing  upon  coming  in,  and  that  out  of  favour 
you  let  the  land  to  him  at  10s.  below  the  real  value, 
then  if  tenant-right  was  extended  to  that  holding,  and 
the  tenant  sold  his  interest  or  good  will,  the  difference 
between  what  he  held  the  land  at  and  its  real  value 
would  go  into  his  pocket? — It  would. 

9291.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  not  supposed  you  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  land  under-let,  and  if  your  friend  is 
going  away  you  would  get  the  holding  re-valued  ? — 

I should  strongly  disapprove  of  it  myself,  and  I don’t 
think  you  will  convince  me  by  any  argument. 

9292.  The  O’Conor  Don. — We  only  want  to  hear 
your  reasons  against  it  ? — The  desire  is  to  get  people  to 
reside  in  the  country,  and  take  the  management  of 
their  estates.  Suppose  1 had  the  Ulster  custom  instead 
of  what  I have,  I should  have  nothing  to  do,  and  no 
interest  in  my  property. 

9293.  Mr.  Shaw. — We  had  a case  of  an  estate  where 
in  1812  the  rent  was  £80,  and  now  it  is  £500  ; that 
is  taking  an  interest  with  a vengeance  ? — How  has  he 
managed  that. 

9294.  By  raising  the  rents  ? — Raising  the  rents  is 
the  only  interest  he  took.  It  is  good  interest  certainly. 

9295.  You  would  naturally  feel  an  interest  in  the 
people  who  were  giving  you  your  income  ? — I don’t 
think  they  cave  twopence  about  you  ; they  do  very 
much  as  they  like. 

9296.  They  don’t  seem  to  care  very  much  as  it  is  ? 
--They  have  to  come  to  me  when  they  want  anything. 

I have  no  doubt  the  custom  gives  the  agent  and  the 
landlord  very  little  to  do  if  they  wish  to  live  else- 
where. 

9297.  It  thrives  very  well  in  the  counties  of  Down 
and  Antrim? — I don’t  look  upon  that  as  the  result 
of  the  Ulster  custom  at  all. 

9298.  We  have  had  landlords  and  agents  eulogising 
it  there? — Yes;  they  get  the  rents,  and  that  is  all 
they  care  about  it.  If  a landlord  does  nothing  on  an 
estate  where  the  custom  exists,  and  lives  away  alto- 
gether, and  if  another  landlord  is  prepared  to  lay  out 
half  the  income  on  his  property  and  to  live  in  the 
country,  which  do  you  think  is  the  best  system  ? 

9299.  Chairman. — Suppose  the  Ulster  custom  was 
extended  all  through  Ireland,  might  there  not  be  an 
exception  reasonably  made  where  the  landlord  would 
contract  to  conduct  the  property  on  what  you  call  the 
English  system — the  landlord  to  keep  the  land  in 
substantial  repair,  and  doing  all  improvements — 
having  the  option  whether  he  would  adopt  that  system 
or  come  under  the  Ulster  custom  ? — You  would  say 
this  to  me : you  must  do  as  they  do  in  England,  or 
else  I will  give  the  Ulster  custom.  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  extend  the  Ulster  custom  to  a county 
where  they  have  never  had  it ; just  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  extend  it  to  England  and  Scotland. 
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Sept.Mf, 1880  9300.  Mr.  Shaw. — Woiild  it  be  fair  to  say  lie  should 

Mr  'Connoll  act  tke  other  way,  keeping  all  the  gates  and  fences, 
T. irCausland.  Ac.,  iQ  repair? — I should  like  to  see  hinv.do.it. 

9301.  Chairman.— The  system  in  England  tends  no 
doubt  to  make  habitable  tenant  houses,  and  to  keep  the 
farms  in  substantial  repair;  but  tliere.is  anidea  tkatonan 
English  farm  the  landlord  is  necessarily  to  do  every- 
thing all  at  once.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  because 
a bit  of  land  is  undrained  he  is  then  and  there  to  find 
the  money  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a principle  that  he  is  to 
conduct  the  estate  on  the  system  of  doing  things  within 
a reasonable  time,  laying  out  the  money  himself  instead 
of  the  tenant  doing  it? — Yes. 

. 9302.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  aware  that  dairy  farming 
is  very  common  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9303.  I imagine  there  is  a rent  lost  by  the  bad  offices 
in  connexion  with  almost  every  farm  I know  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ? — That  is  very  unfortunate,  but  there 
are  estates  on  which  the  landlords  lay  out  a good  deal 
in  the  south. 

9304.  Chairman. — But  some  make  the  tenant  pay 
it.  Do  you  think  the  tenant  pays  for  the  entire  advan- 
tage under  the  system  adopted  ? — If  he  pays  all  the 
interest. 

9305.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  pays  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal within  thirty-five  years  ?— 1 Then  the  landlord  pays 
nothing. 

9306.  He  merely  secures  the  loan  in  a general  way  ? 
— The  money  is  received  from  the  Board  of  "Works. 

9307.  Chairman. — He  gives  the  security  of  the  land 
for  the  loan — the  tenant  alone  would  not  be  able  to 
give  the  security  ? — No. 

9308.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  borrowed  any 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  improvements  ? — 
No,  except  for  my  own  demesne,  which  would  not  come 
under  this. 

9309.  Chairman. — Do  you  have  the  labourers  on 
your  farms  under  the  farmers,  or  are  they  tenants  of 
your  own  ? — They  are  under  the  tenants. 

9310.  And  do  they  give  them  cottages  as  part  of  their 
wages  ? — They  generally  charge  them  for  their  houses. 

9311.  Do  you  put  any  limit  on  what  they  are  to 
charge  them  ? — No ; but  most  of  the  labourers’  work 
is  done  by  hiring  men  for  the  half-year,  and  they  lodge 
in  the  house  with  the  tenant. 

9312.  There  is  not  a great  number  of  labourers’ 
cottages  ? — A considerable  number,  but  they  are  not 
confined  to  labourers. 

9313.  They  live  on  the  farms,  mostofthem? — Yes ; 
and  they  are  pretty  comfortable,  as  a rule. 

9314.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  any  in- 
stances of  peasant  proprietors  having  grown  up — that 
is,  cases  of  tenants  having  bought,  say,  under  the 
Church  Act  ? — There  are  a few,  but  I don’t  know  much 
about  them — I could  not  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. There  are  a good  many  of  what  we  call 
perpetuities,  but  they  have  not  flourished. 

9315.  They  have  not  flourished? — No. 

9316.  What  is  your  experience  about  them? — The 
tenants  have  increased  so  much  that  they  are  in  a very 
bad  state,  any  that  are  near  me.  There  are  some  a 
few  miles  from  me,  and  I occasionally  go  over  these 
small  properties,  on  which  they  pay  very  small  rents. 

9317.  Chairman. — They  have  increased  the  hold- 
ings by  subdiving  them? — They  have,  decidedly. 

9318.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  weavers  besides  being- 
farmers? — No ; there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  now. 

9319.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  they  under  the 
Church  Act  ? — No ; they  pay  a small  rent  to  a land- 
lord. 

9320.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  they  purchased  their  hold- 
ings ? — They  are  under  old  leases,  renewable. 

9321.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — They  are  not  prosperous, 
as  a rule  ? — No. 

9322.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  very  small  holdings? 
— Some  of  them  are  very  small. 

9323.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Where  they  are  very  small 
it  is  because  the  large  holdings  have  been  cut  up? — 
That  is  how  it  has  arisen. 


9324,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  at  all  t 
encourage  the  tenants  to  buy  their  own  holdings  und^ 
the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  ?. — I think  if.yoiueot 
a mail:  to  buy  a large  good  farm  you  should  restrict 
him,  and  not  allow  him  to  cut  it  up. 

9325.  You  think  it  necessary  to  prevent  sub- 
division?— I think  so. 

9326:  Chairman.— Entire  subdivision,  or  subtlm 
sibn  below  a certain  acreage  ?— Below  a certain  acreage 

9327.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  limit  would  you  ti 
for  it  ?— Certainly  nothing  under  100  acres,  biit.I  am 
not  so  well  up  in  the  Bright  clauses  as  some  witnesses 
you  may  have  before  you. 

9328.  But  the  pith  of  your  evidence  is  that  you  look 
upon  the  limiting  of  the  custom  as  to  price  as  a matter 
of  great  importance? — Very  important ; I think  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  the  tenants  themselves. 

9329.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  your  tenants  better  off  than 
the  neighbouring  tenants  1— -I  think  they  are. 

9330.  You  did  not  invent  this  system? No  - I 

found  it  there,  and  I continued  it. 

9331.  You  are  not  sure  wh  ether  if  you  had  found  the 
other  system  there  you  would  not  have  kept  it  ?— I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  the  landlord  should  have  power 
to  restrict  tenant-right,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tenant  bor- 
rowing money. 

9332.  Is  it  any  use  trying  to  restrict  in  the  prices  in 
buying  and  selling  ? — I think  for  their  own  sake  it  is. 

9333.  Don’t  they  often  pretend  to  yield,  and  money 
passes  outside? — It  could  not  happen  in  my  case  I 
think. 

9334.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  pay  the  outgoing 
tenant  and  you  select  the  incoming  one  ? — Yes.  They 
often  don’t  know  who  is  to  be  the  tenant.  "When  a 
large  farm  is  given  up,  and  the  adjoining  tenants  arc 
not  able  to  take  it,  I sometimes  give  it  to  another  man 
on  another  part  of  the  estate,  and  transfer  him  from  one 
townland  to  another. 

9335.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  always  get  your  money 
back,  and  you  don’t  put  on  any  interest? — No. 

9336.  You  always  get  your  money  back  from  the 
incoming  tenant?— Yes. 

9337.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  — The  statements  of 
grievances  we  have  here  always  work  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rent.  Now,  how  would  you  suggest  as  a 
fail-  plan  of  regulating  the  rent  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant — it  is  as  to  the  rent  the  shoe  pinches?— I 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  about  it.  I think 
the  best  way  of  raising  the  rents  is  if  you  can  get  the 
landlord  and  agent  and  tenant  together  and  agree  to  a 
rent.  That  is  what  I have  done  in  many  instances. 

9338.  I don’t  say  raising  the  rent,  but  regulating 
it  ? — I don’t  see  bow  you  can  do  that  excejit  through  a 
valuator. 

9339.  You  and  the  agent  and  the  farmer  are  arbi- 
trators' ? — Yes ; I would  not  go  further.  I would 
prefer  the  County  Court  Judge  to  arbitration. 

9340.  Don’t  you  think  all  the  good  landlords  would 
regulate  it  without  arbitration  ?— -I  have  never  any 
difficulty. 

9341.  It  would  be  only  the  bad  landlords— the 
grasping  men — who  would  be  affected.  You  would 
have  no  objection  to  their  being  restricted? — I would 
rather  see  the  County  Court  Judge  than  a Government 
arbitrator  or  valuator  doing  it. 

9342.  You  would  have  some  skilled  man  for  the 
purpose  ? — I would  myself  employ  a skilled  man,  if 
necessary,  to  make  a valuation  for  me.  The  valu- 
ators in  this  county  must  have  made  their  fortunes 
latterly,  they  were  in  such  demand.  They  are 
very  good  men. 

9343.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  Land  Act  to 
have  assessors  to  assist  the  Coimty  Court  Judge, 
not  to  interfere  with  good  landlords,  but  with  the 
grasping  landlords,  and  there  are  some,  I. suppose- 
— There  are  exceptions  everywhere.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  found  it  so  ; but  in  this  part  there  .are 
not  - many-vgnasping  landlords — certainly  those-  wnj> 
live  in  this  county  are  not. 
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: 9344.  You  don’t  know  Donegal  •well  ?— I know  9345.  Arid  very  floor  tenants  ?-^-YeSjSrtliei'e  ai-e.  Sep!.1 27.-  rt8& 
some  of  it  ; but  there  are  a great ’ many  large  pro-  My  evidence  is  veiymxich  confined  to  what  l-consider  Mr  ..  - 
piietors  there  who  never  live  in  the  county.  a very  good  custom.  X.  irCaualand 


■ — , examined.  [This  witness’s  name  is  not  to  be  given.] 


9346.  Ciiaikman. — You  say  you  have  suffered  very 
severely  ? — I Ho,  indeed. 

9347.  In  what  manner  ? — I was  reared  under  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn ; my  father  lived  there,  and  had 
three  farms.  He  gave  one  to  a brother  of  mine,  and 
I was  to  occupy  the  other  two,  and  at  his  death,  in 
1853  he  made  a will,  leaving  the  farms  to  me  to 
mana"c,  and  to  pay  off  the  brother  and  two  sisters. 
J[y  brother  died,  and  I wished  to  change  to  the  farm 
my  brother  died  on.  The  first  farm  was  about  sixty 
acres,  and  he  caused  me  to  take  seven  and  a half 
years’  rent  for  it. 

9348.  What  is  the  size  of  the  other  farm  ?— Between 
fifty  and  sixty  acres. 

9349.  There  is  portion  of  it  rough  ? — When  I in- 
clude the  rough,  I should  say  sixty  acres. 

9350.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Both  are  under  the  Duke  ? 
-Both. 

9350a.  Describe  what  you  complain  of? — One  of  the 
farms  he  would  only  let  me  take  at  the  rate  of  seven 
and  a half  years’  purchase. 

•'9351.  Mr.  Shaw. — Take  from  your  brother? — No  ; 
from  the  incoming  tenant,  William  Oliver. 

;:9352.  You  Were  selling  it? — Yes ; and  the  next 
farm  he  wished  me  to  sell  to  another  tenant  named 
Watson,  and  to  make  these  farms  larger,  he  would 
make  me  give  one  to  one  man,  and  another  to 
another. 

9353.  And  he  would  not  allow  you  to  get  more 
than  seven  and  a half  years’  rent  ? — He  would  allow 
me  to  take  ten  years  for  one,  and  only  seven  and  a 
half  years  for  the  other;  and  the  fine  upon  it  did- 
not  make  the  buildings  I had  upon  it. 

9354.  When  was  this? — That  was  in  1857. 

9355.  What  next  ? — I came  to  the  townlaud  of 
Killydart.  That  is  under  the  Duke  of  Abercom  also. 
At  the  time  my  father  was  purchasing,  the  Duke  made 
a swap  with  some  other  property,  and  my  father  was 
under  a mistake  as  to  the  landlord  he  was  coming 
under;  and,  at  my  father’s  death,  I was  scarcely  able 
to  pay  the  fortune  to  my  brothers  and  two  sisters  from 
the  small  fine  I got  and  changing  me  from  one  farm 
to  another.  He  told  me  he  would  put  me  out  of 
Killydart.  I was  in  it  from  1857  to  1862.  He 
put  me  out,  and  he  told  me  he  would  put  me  out 
without  a farthing,  if  I did  not  go  freely. 

9356.  Were  you  paying  rent? — I was  paying  rent, 
but  he  wished  to  get  the  farm  into  his  own  cultivation. 
Then  I had  to  submit,  and  he  gave  me  this  little  farm  in 
Swilly,in  the  county  Donegal,  above  St.  Johnston,  of 
fifty  acres.  I had  103  acres  in  Killydart. 

9357.  How  much  did  he  give  you? — He  gave  me 
.6100  in  cash  and  the  farm  I now  hold,  then  valued  at 
6400.  I would’  get  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  for 
the  farm  he  put  me  out  of.  It  sold  this  season  for 
62,300,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  in  price  of 
land. 


9358.  What  is  the  size  of  the  other  farm  ? — Fifty 
statute  acres. 

9359.  Did  you  build  upon  it? — Yes,  part  of  the 
dwelling-house  I am  in. 

9360.  Who  was  in  that  farm  before?- — It  was  in 
their  own  hands  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  as  far  as 
I understand. 

9361.  How  long  ago  are  these  transactions? — lam 
now  eighteen  years  past  living  in  Swilly.  They  had 
ri  about  fourteen  years  before  that,  and  they  took  it 
from  a neighbour  of  mine  without  giving  a farthing, 
™ey  told  me ; and  I have  been  living  not  agreeable  to 
the  neighbours  for  taking  the  farm  from  them,  but  if 
1 did  not  take  that  farm  I would  have  nothing  at  all. 

■'362.  Did  they  raise  the  rent  in  the  last  eighteen 


years  ? — It  was  raised  when  I came  into  it.  The  rent 
was  £40  before,  and  flow  I am  paying  £55  18s.  lid. 

9363.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  the  Duke  had  the 
farm  on  his  own  hand  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ? — 


9364.  Did  he  put  any  buildings  upon  it  then  ? — No  ; 
sometimes  he  had  one  agriculturist  on  it  and  sometimes 
another  occasionally  managing  it. 

9365.  What  did  you  pay  when  you  came  into  it?— 
Nothing,  for  he  changed  me  from  one  farm  into  this  one. 
The  Duke  of  Abercorn  is  not  well  liked  about  Barons- 
court.  I could  have  got  £2,000  or  £3,000  for  the  farm 
I left,  and  this  fifty-acre  farm  is  all  I got  instead. 

9366.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  put  you  on  a small  farm  and 
gave  you  nothing  for  the  big  one  ?- — Yes,  and  I had  the 
big  one  well  built  upon,  and  I had  a threshing  mill.  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  agent  for  Mr,  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  got  me 
a good  threshing  machine  and  a churning  machine  on 
this  103  acres,  and  I was  going  on  with  labour  well, 
but  that  did  not  please  the  Duke. 

9367.  Did  they  pay  you  for  the  threshing  mill  ? — I 
had  to  take  proceedings  before  I got  paid  for  it.  In 
18641  had  to  take  proceedings.  They  had  signed  over- 
this  mill  and  machine  to  their  agriculturist,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  farm  for  management,  and  they  told  me 
in  the  office  to  take  proceedings  against  him  and  not 
against  them,  and  I did  so  and  recovered  it. 

9368.  He  was  working  the  farm  for  the  Duke  ? — He 
was  working  it,  as  far  as  I understand. 

9369.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Your  complaint  is  that  by 
the  rules  on  the  Duke’s  estate  or  the  rules  he  choses  to 
put  in  force  you  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  realizing 
what  you  could  get  for  your  farm  ? — Yes,  both  farms. 
When  I was  living  at  Baronscourt  before  he  sent  me 
down  to  Donegal  if  my  dog  would  go  out  he  would 
charge  me£l,  not  giving  me  the  chance  of  the  English 
law — “ Your  dog  has  been  out  in  the  fields  annoying 
the  pheasants;  you  are  fined  £1.” 

9370.  He  fined  you  ? — Yes ; it  was  put  on  the  rent, 
and  he  sent  two  men  and  chai-ged  me  10s.  for  cutting  a 
fence  in  1861. 

9371.  What  was  wrong  with  the  fence  ? — I don’t 
know  what  was  wrong  with  it.  I called  them  good 
enough,  and  I agreed  to  cut  them  myself  when  I got  the 
flax  pulled,  but  it  must  be  done  at  the  Duke’s  option. 

9372.  He  sent  a man  and  made  you  pay  ? — Yes,  and 
that  was  an  overcharge  as  I think,  to  pay  10s.  just  when 
I was  paying  the  rent. 

9373.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Art  the  expiration  of  a lease 
what  took  place  ? Is  tenant-right  acknowl edged  • a s far 
as  you  know  ? — I have  not  known  any  case. 

937 4.  Ax-e  there  no  leases  ? — I did  not  know  of  any 
lease. 

9375.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  had  no  lease  yourself? — No. 
There  are  some  leases  where  my  wife  was  reared, 
but  since  the  leases  di-opped  there  is  a rise  in  the  rent. 

9376.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  Ulster  custom  at  the 
expiration  of  a lease,  and  that  yoxx  don’t  know  of  any 
change  since  ? — I know,  in  a case  vei-y  convenient  to 
me,  a neighbour  who  in  1875  was  getting  frail,  and 
not  able  to  occupy  his  farm  and  to  superintend  the 
business,  and  he  thought  well  to  sell  the  fai-nx ; there 
was  an  auction ; it  is  rather  the  habit  to  make  sale  of 
properties  by  proposals,  and  not  to  let  a public  sale  be 
held ; £1 ,700  was  bid  for  this  large  fairn  of  something 
above  100  acres,  but  the  lowest  bidder  got  the  farm  at 
£900;  the  next  man  bid  £1,400,  another  man  bid 
£i, 550,  another  xnan  bid  £1,600,  Mr.  M'Clure,' over 
the  water,  bid  up  £1,600,  and  Mi\  Semple  £1,550,  and 
Mi-.  Love,  of  the  ’Tyrone  side  of  the  Water,  bid  up  to 
nearly  £1,700,  I think  ; I could  not  exactly  say. 
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9377.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  this  bidding 
take  place  ? — This  was  in  the  year  1875. 

9378.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  lowest  bidder  got  the 
farm? — Yes ; Mr.  Alexander  knows  about  it  very 
well. 

9379.  Was  he  a tenant  on  the  estate  ? — He  was ; 
and  those  others  were  not. 

9380.  Mr.  Havana gh. — Has  there  been  any  raising 
of  rent  on  the  Duke’s  estate? — Almost  in  every 
case  of  change  of  tenancy.  When  I went  to  Mr. 
Humphries  to  get  an  order  for  some  timber  at  Barons- 
court  for  cart  wheels,  he  told  me  he  would  revalue  my 
farm. 

9381.  When  was  that? — In  January  this  year.  He 
told  me  my  farm  was  to  be  revalued.  They  were  re- 
valuing some  about  St.  Johnston,  but  since  you  gentle- 
men were  talked  about  coming  he  ceased  coming  over 
the  estate. 

9382.  The  O’Conor  Don. — They  have  not  raised 
the  rents  at  all  this  year  ? — In  some  instances  they 
have,  but  my  farm  was  at  a lump  rent.  I have  drained 
my  farm,  and  there  were  no  fences,  and  no  houses  on  it 
in  which  I could  put  a single  beast,  and  J had  to 
auction  twenty-five  head  of  cows  and  two  horses — com- 


ing to  a small  farm  I had  no  reason  to  bring  them  with 
me,  and  having  no  house  for  them,  it  is  all  one  flat. 

9382a.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Does  the  Duke  make  any 
improvements  on  the  property? —I  never  knew  of  any. 

9383.  And  all  the  improvements  are  made  by  the 
tenants  ? — In  every  case  that  I know. 

9384.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  borrowing  money 
under  the  Board  of  Works  for  drainage  ? — Yes ; in  ffly 
father’s  time  he  did. 

9385.  Had  the  tenants  to  pay  these  charges?— They 
had  to  pay  them.  After  my  father’s  death  they  were 
still  running  on,  and  I thought  them  weighty. 

9386.  Had  you  to  pay  up  to  the  time  you  left  ? 

The  charges  were  still  running  on  when  I left,  these 
parties  who  got  my  property  still  pay  on! 

9387.  Had  the  twenty-one  years  expired  ? — I could 
scarcely  say  whether  it  had  expired,  it  was  near  about 
it.  He  has  been  telling  me  he  will  revalue  my  pro. 
pei-ty.  He  has  not  done  so  at  present.  Mr.  M'Kinley, 
who  had  a sawmill  at  Strabane,  he  sent  round  and 
cut  timber  off  some  of  the  farms. 

9388.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  had  not  the  timber  regis- 
tered ? — T think  not. 

9389.  Did  it  injure  the  farms  taking  it  away?— 
Possibly. 


John  Cunningham,  of  Milfield,  Buncrana,  examined 


9390.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a corn  mer- 
chant of  this  city  ? — Yes. 

9391.  And  agent  for  an  estate,  the  rent  of  which  is 
£560  ?— Yes. 

9392.  You  are  also  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

9393.  And  an  owner  of  property? — I bought  a 
small  property,  part  of  Lord  Wicklow’s  estate,  since 
the  Land  Act  passed.  The  estate  was  sold  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

9394.  I suppose  tenant-right  prevails  in  all  the  dis- 
trict with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  does. 

9395.  What  is  the  particular  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commissioners,  that  has  come  parti- 
cularly before  your  notice  ? — I desire  to  give  evidence 
as  to  what  I feel  is  most  necessary  for  the  farming 
classes — greater  security  regarding  rent,  and  interfer- 
ence by  the  landlord. 

9396.  You  think  under  the  present  laws  rents  may 
be  raised  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  tenant-right  inter- 
est?— Yes.  In  my  neighbourhood  the  people  are  very 
stay-at-home  people,  they  are  very  unwilling  to  go  into 
a land  court,  and  they  yield  whatever  is  done. 

9397.  Your  district  is  Buncrana  ? — No ; the  district 
I am  better  acquainted  with  is  Newtowncunningham 
and  Manor  Cunningham. 

9398.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  a better  class  of  pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

9399.  Have  the  rents  been  increasing  there  ? — Yes ; 
on  three  large  estates  though — the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry’s, the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s,  and  Lord  Wicklow’s, 
the  practice  has  been  very  uniform,  and  there  is  not 
much  change  lately. 

9400.  The  O’Conor  Don. — ‘You  don’t  know  that 
there  is  any  complaint  as  to  these  large  estates  ? — 
Tli ere  is  a feeling  of  soreness  about  the  rents  paid.  The 
district  was  originally  nearly  all  moorland,  and  nearly 
all  these  landlords  have  been  absentees,  and  have  never 
spent  anything  in  the  reclamation  or  improvement  of 
land,  and  the  tenants  are  more  or  less  in  debt  until 
each  harvest.  They  are  discouraged  about  competition 
from  America,  increased  cost  of  labour,  <fcc. 

9401.  Outside  that  have  you  no  particular  com- 
plaint to  make  of  these  landlords? — No;  they  are 
very  good  landlords  as  landlords  go. 

9402.  All  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  ten- 
ants ? — Yes ; T am  not  aware  of  any  made  by  the  land- 
lords in  that  neighbourhood. 

9403.  What  do  the  improvements  generally  consist 
of? — I remember  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and 
during  that  period  draining  and  subsoiling  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  at  heavy  expense,  were  effected. 


The  fields  were  much  smaller  than  they  are  now. 
Threshing  machines  have  come  into  operation,  and 
they  are  building  a better  class  of  barns  and  houses 
generally. 

9404.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  these  have  been  confiscated  ? — Yes ; in  some 
cases  on  small  estates  where  the  rent  has  been  raised. 
In  one  case  a tenant  had  his  rent  raised,  and  was 
under  notice  because  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
former  rent  was  £46  6s.,  and  the  valuation  £38. 
It  has  been  raised  to  £60  rent,  which  he  feels  oppres- 
sive, and  if  he  had  not  another  farm  he  would  be 
ruined. 

9405.  When  was  this  ? — Five  or  six  years  ago. 

9406.  Was  that  upon  the  falling  out  of  a lease?— 
There  was  no  lease. 

9407.  Was  it  a general  revaluation  or  was  it  only 
in  this  particular  instance  ? — There  are  only  four  or 
five  farms  on  the  estate,  and  the  tenants  believe  there 
was  no  valuation,  that  it  was  the  landlord  who  fixed 
the  rent  himself,  and  sent  a valuator  just  to  keep  up 
appearances. 

9408.  Was  the  rent  of  all  the  tenants  raised  in  the 
same  proportion  ? — No.  I think  his  case  was  the 
worst. 

9409.  They  are  all  raised  more  or  less,  but  his  was 
raised  the  worst  ? — Yes. 

9410.  How  long  before  had  the  rent  been  altered  ?— 
I think  eighteen  years  before  that ; that  is  his  story. 

9411.  But  you  say  it  is  out  of  proportion  now 
with  the  other  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I know 
the  farm  very  well  myself. 

9412.  There  have  been  some  sales  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  in  which  the  tenants  in  your  neighbour- 
hood purchased  their  holdings? — There  were.  Iu 
1875  Lord  Wicklow  sold  upwards  of  £50,000  worth 
of  property,  which  was  all  bought  by  the  tenants. 

9413.  All  bought  by  the  tenants? — Yes. 

9414.  Large  and  small?— They  are  nearly  all  large 
holdings  there.  It  is  a good  district  of  country  there . 
— Yes,  very  good. 

9415.  That  was  under  the  Bright  clauses?— Yes. 

9416.  And  they  got  portion  of  the  purchase-money 
from  the  Board  of  Works?— Yes;  I got  £900  from 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  paid  £600  myself. 

9417.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  regarding 
the  expenses  attending  the  purchase  ? — Y es.  vV  e cou 
only  manage,  although  I pressed  for  the  bill  of  costs  om 
years  ago,  to  get  it  last  month,  and  the  claim  ma  e 
£38,  and  Ipaid  £22  at  the  time  more  than  was  lodgcam 
court  for  me.  The  solicitor  who  acted  for  neary 
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all  the  tenants  is  dead  since,  and  I don’t  like  to  say 
anything,  for  I think  that  if  he  was  alive  the  costs 
would  have  been  more  reasonable. 

9418.  This  was  a bill  from  the  solicitor? — Yes.  It 
was  from  the  solicitor. 

9419.  Not  from  the  Board  of  Works  ? — No. 

9420.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  o?  the 
Board  of  Works  or  as  to  expenses  by  them  ? — None 
that  I could  substantiate.  The  solicitor  stated 
that  they  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  getting  the 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

9421.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  property  bought  by 
trustees,  or  individually,  or  separately  1 — The  estate 
was  cut  into  lots.  There  were  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  lots  altogether. 

9422.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  had  one 
solicitor  acting  for  all  1 — Yes.  I think  there  was 
scarcely  one  exception.  There  was  a case  of 
MTadden  where  there  were  only  five  acres,  and  his 
costs  were  about  £25. 

9423.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  costs  of  your  own 
solicitor  were  £25  ? — I assisted  a man  to  buy  from 
the  Church  Commissioners,  and  his  purchase  was  done 
for  £3  8s.,  costs.  The  one  was  so  much  simpler  and 
cheaper  than  the  other. 

9424.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  Church  Commis- 
sioners aided  the  purchasers  as  regards  legal  expenses 
by  having  a solicitor  of  their  own  1 — They  had 
forms  which  were  very  simple,  I was  able  to  fill  them 
up  in  a moment,  and  the  man  made  an  affidavit,  which 
cost  2s.  6 cl.,  and  everything  was  done  in  a simple  way. 

9425.  Was  there  much  difficulty  about  the  prices 
of  the  lots  ? — The  prices  became  very  high  owing  to 
a rumour  that  a gentleman,  who  had  a bad  name,  was 
about  to  purchase,  and  they  forced  up  until  Lord 
Wicklow  got  a very  high  number  of  years’  purchase  on 
a high  rental. 

9426.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Works  advanced 
enough  of  the  money  for  the  purchase  ? — I think  they 
might  advance  more.  I don’t  think  they  would  suffer 
any  loss.  They  might  omit,  however,  the  restrictions 
about  alienation,  and  willing. 

9427.  Is  it  stated  that  disposition  of  the  property 
by  will  will  not  be  allowed  1— Printed  notice  is  given 
on  the  back  of  the  receipts  for  each  instalment  paid 
that  assignment,  devising,  <fcc.,  will  forfeit  the  holding. 

9428.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  think  the  re- 
striction against  subdivision  is  necessary  ? — My  own 
opinion  is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  but  I have 
heard  of  places  where  they  cut  it  up  so  small  that 
it  might  be  necessary.  They  might  leave  it,  however, 
to  the  action  of  the  farmers  themselves.  A good 
many  of  them  send  out  their  sons  to  business  and  to 
America,  and  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  cut  up 
too  small. 

9429.  You  would  not  place  much  importance  on 
that? — No. 

9430.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? 
—The  Lagan  Valley. 

9431.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  a great  many 
of  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  provide  a considerable 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  themselves? — I am 
afraid  not ; in  that  case  of  Lord  Wicklow’s  property 

lr.  Wilson  had  to  provide  a great  deal  of  it,  above 
" “at  the  Board  of  Works  provided. 

9432.  Do  you  think  the  great  body  of  the  tenants 
would  not  be  able  to  purchase  without  borrowing  ? — 
Aot  without  borrowing  and  the  interest  would  be 
nearly  as  heavy  as  what  they  were  paying. 

9433.  And  if  they  had  fixity  of  tenure  with  free 
Posal  fair  rent,  you  think  that  that  would  be 

more  practicable,  and  would  be  sufficient.  I think  it 
0 i *or  our  neighbourhood ; of  course  I see  other 
people  want  nothing  short  of  peasant  proprietary,  but 
wont  see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  Government  should 
aci  Rate  it  wherever  it  is  possible  to  be  done,  but  it  is 
ut  practicable  in  a great  many  cases. 


9434.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  Government  you  think 
might  give  more  money  ? — They  might  do  that  with- 
out loss. 

9435.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  the  farms  that 
were  purchased  been  improved  since  ? — They  have. 

9436.  And  are  the  people  better  off  and  more 
anxious  than  their  neighbours  to  improve  their  farms  ? 
— They  are  decidedly,  and  there  is  a feeling  of  content- 
ment and  security  about  them  which  is  showing  itself 
in  the  class  of  fences  they  are  making  and  the  style  of 
doing  their  work  altogether. 

9437.  There  is  not  much  waste  land  in  the  district 
you  are  acquainted  with  ? — No  ; there  is  a good  deal 

- about  Buncrana  where  I live. 

9438.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  ? 
— A point  to  which  I wish  to  give  emphasis  is  the 
objection  that  fairly  lies  against  notices  to  quit  in 
trying  disputes  about  rent.  If  the  tenant  disputes 
the  rent,  the  first  thing  is  a notice  to  quit.  Well 
in  my  district  the  tenant  would  as  soon  see  a pestilence 
coming  into  the  house  as  a notice  to  quit. 

9439.  And  you  think  the  fixing  of  the  rent  is  the 
chief  point?— Yes.  The  tenant  should  feel  secure 
that  the  results  of  his  efforts  could  not  be  taken  from 
him  at  any  future  time. 

9440.  Increase  of  rent  is  the  chief  hardship  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  whole  hardship  in  this  country ; I have 
some  experience  of  the  value  of  tenant-right.  In 
1866,  I sold  a farm  for  £1,123  10s.  on  which  the  rent 
was  £48.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act.  Tenant- 
right  has  been  a commodity  of  sale  on  these  estates 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlords  for  several  gene- 
rations. 

9441.  And  has  that  been  at  all  interfered  with  by 
the  Land  Act?— No. 

9442.  Has  the  price  of  tenant-right  in  that  district 
increased  or  decreased  since  the  Act  passed  ? — I don’t 
think  in  that  district  it  has  altered.  That  farm  sold 
as  dear  as  any  that  has  been  sold  since. 

9443.  You  are  agent  over  an  estate? — Yes. 

9444.  What  is  the  custom  on  it? — Free  sale.  If  a 
man  says  he  wishes  to  se.ll  we  prefer  a tenant  to  get 
it,  but  if  a tenant  does  not  come  forward  and  compete 
in  the  open  market,  and  if  any  other  respectable  man 
gives  more  the  tenant  will  not  get  any  favour  from  us. 

9445.  Have  you  altered  the  rent  at  all? — No;  I 
have  not  altered  the  rent. 

9446.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  rent  to  the 
valuation? — The  rent  is  about  10  per  cent,  over  the 
valuation. 

9447.  Would  you  think  that  a fair  standard? — I 
think  if  those  men  had  security  they  could  pay  that 
well,  but  as  corn  can  now  be  carried  from  Baltimore 
to  Derry  for  13s.  9 <7.  per  ton,  while  it  costs  farmers  in 
Donegal  as  much  to  send  a ton  of  their-  oats  to  Derry, 
their  best  market,  new  and  serious  conditions  affecting 
our  agriculture  have  arrived. 

9448.  It  is  a mountainous  country  ? — Hilly  rather. 

9449.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  in  favour  of  the  tenant- 
right  ? — Yes. 

9450.  You  think  it  has  done  an  immense  deal  for 
Ulster  ? — Yes ; I don’t  know  of  any  better  farmed 
district  than  that  of  the  Lagan  valley,  or  better  or  more 
industrious  men  anywhere. 

9451.  You  think  it  would  ruin  the  tenants  if  it  was 
attempted  to  be  done  away  with  ? — Yes ; it  would 
ruin  Derry,  for  we  are  very  dependent  on  the  district. 

9452.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  mean  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  corn  is  13s.  9 <7.  a ton  from  America? 
— No ; but  that  the  cost  of  bringing  a ton  from  Ame- 
rica is  the  same  as  bringing  it  from  the  district  in 
Donegal  with  which  I am  acquainted.  That  is  the 
freight  from  America  is  as  cheap  as  the  cartage  from 
parts  of  Donegal. 

9453.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  no  railway  to  your 
place  ? — No ; the  produce  is  generally  carted  by  the 
tenants. 


Sept.  27, 1880. 
Mr.  John 
Cunningham. 
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Mr.W.E.Scott. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Scott,  d.l.,  examined. 


9454.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  did  not  send  in 
any  precis  of  your  evidence  ? — No  j T was  one  of  those 
selected  by  a committee  to  give  evidence. 

9455.  You  are  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes  ; in  the 
county  DeiTy. 

9456.  About  how  many  acres  have  you?- — I have  two 
estates  perfectly  separate.  One  of  about  1,400  acres, 
which  I manage  entirely  myself,  and  another  of 
about  1 000  acres,  and  besides  that,  some  building 
property.  The  second  property  is  managed  by  an  agent. 
One  is  close  to  this,  and  the  other  is  near  Limavady. 

9457.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  these  estates? — 
Yes  ; on  the  one  I manage  myself  there  is  no  limit  as 
to  the  amount  of  money,  but  there  is  as  to  the  mode  of 
selling.  In  the  other  estate  there  is  a limit  as  to  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  for  tenant-right. 

9458.  What  is  the  limit  as  to  the  mode  of  selling? 
—On  the  estate  I manage  myself  the  mode  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  was : the  tenant  always  came 
to  my  own  house  or  my  office  with  the  purchaser, 
and  talked  over  the  matter  and  stated  the  price 
willing  to  be  paid.  If  the  man  was  solvent  and  of 
good  character,  and  I considered  it  was  a bona  fide 
bid,  I either  accepted  him  as  a tenant,  or  paid  the 
money  that-  was  offered,  and  put  in  any  tenant  that 
I liked  who  paid  me  the  money  that  I had  given. 

9459.  You  did  not  limit  it  to  the  tenants  on  the 
estate  ?— No ; I gave  the  tenants  the  preference  if  they  - 
paid  the  same  sum. 

9460.  How  could  you  test  whether  it  was  a bona 
fide  offer  or  not? — You  had  to  use  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  the  circumstances,  but  it 
was  rather  difficult,  and  it  is  more  difficult  now. 

9461.  Has  there  been  any  change  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Land  Act? — I found  it  very  hard  to 
carry  out  this  Custom.  The  sale  was  simply  an  agree- 
ment, not  by  auction ; but  what  they  do  now  is  to 
advertise  that  proposals  will  be  taken  for  the  farm  on 
a given  day,  but  fixing  no  limit  as  to  time  for  receiving 
them,  virtually  a public  auction.  The  landlord  had 
no  scruple  before  in  objecting  to  a man,  as  it  was  in 
private  ; but  now  unless  a man  is  well  known  to  be 
insolvent  or  of  bad  character,  he  does  not  like  to  obj  ect 
to  him. 

9462.  Then  practically  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  restrictions  have  been  abandoned  ?— Yes, 
except  one  or  two ; I do  not  acknowledge  sheriffs’ 
sales,  and  right  to  take  farm  myself. 

• 9463.  Have  you  had  any  case  brought  into  the 
Land  Court! ? — No ; There  was  one  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Other  difficulties  . are  as.  to  tenants  suc- 
ceeding on  death  vacancies,  and  tenants  dying  without 
wills.  In  the  case  , of  .one  of  no  will  I took  one  of  the 
nearest  relatives  who  had  helped  the  man  who  died  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  and  I accepted  him  as 
tenant ; but  an  uncle  .came  back  from  Australia,  who 
it  was  thought  was  dead,  and  he  brought  the  case 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  nearly  ruined  the  tenant 
with  costs.  The’fact  is  I have  now  to  serve  notice 
to  quit  for  two  years’  rent.  He  says  he  has  lost  much 
money  in  law  and  it  is  not  decided  yet.  In  the  old 
system  our  selection  would  not  have,  been  disputed. 

9464.  Have  the  rents  been  altered  on  your  estate 
or  have  you  altered  them  at  any  periodical  date? — On 
the  estate  the  principal  alteration  is  a reduction.  It 
was  all  reclaimed  by  my  grandfather  and  father  from 
bog,  and  as  it  was  reclaimed,  let.  The  first  lettings  I 
have  evidence  of  were  in  1806,  and  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  rents  the  rents  were  much  reduced 
in  1835.  The  lands  are  still  above  the  Government 
valuation. 

9465.  Your  father  and  grandfather  did  a good  deal 
to  improve  it? — Yes  ; it  was  bought  about  1690  and 
it  was  nearly  all  bog,  and  it  was  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  Derry  with  turf.  They  reclaimed  the  land 


and  the.original  letting  was  (£2  Irish)  the  Cunningham 
acre,  and  that  is  more  than  I could  get  now. 

9466.  Have  you  spent  much  yourself  in  improve- 
ments  ?— No  ; I have  not  spent  any.  I came  hi  after 
the  Land  Act  was  passed. 

9467.  Was  there  much  spent  immediately  preceding 
the  Land  Act— between  1835  and  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act — to  assist  the  tenants  ? — There  was ; my 
father  gave  the  tenants,  if  they  built  good  houses, 
timber  and  slates  and  sometimes  lime,  besides  re-, 
claiming  a considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  he  let 
to  the  tenants  at  30s.  the  acre. 

9468.  Did  the  tenants  make,  much  improvement? 

Not  without  assistance,  the  improvements  are  nearly 

all  houses,  and  the  landlord  giving  the  timber  and.slsu.es. 

9469.  Has  that  been  going  on  since  the  Land  Act 
passed  ? — It  • has  to  a small  extent.  When  they 
wanted  money  I borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  lent  it  at  the  same  interest  as  I got  it. 

9470.  For  drainage  purposes? — No;  for  building 
purposes,  it  is  all  fairly  well  drained. 

9471.  And  you  charge  them  the  full  rate  of  interest 
that  you  pay  to  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes.  Iam 
only  a very  limited  owner,  having  no  power  to  charge 
the  property. 

9472.  The  other  estate  you  manage  through  an 
ao-ent ? — Yes;  there  the. custom  is  limited  to  five 
years.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  King,  who, 
I am  informed,  is  to  be  examined  before  you.  I am 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  particulars  as  he  is. 

9473.  Why  do  you  apply  a different  rule  to  it?— I 
found  it  that  way.  That  was  a property  that  came 
through  marriage  to  my  father,  and  it  was  in  a very 
bad  state  in  1846  and  1847  ; the  farms  all  ran  into 
each  other.  He  made  great  improvements  in  levelling, 
old  fences,  re-dividing  the  farms  and  drainage ; and 
before  doing  that  he  put  a limit  of  five  years,  and  lie 
told  me  it  was  above  what  was  usually  then  paid  for 
tenant-right  in  the  district.  It  would  appear  the  tenant- 
right  did  not  go  beyond  two  or  three  years  at  that  time. 

9474.  The  five  years  covers  everything,  whether 
the  tenant  lias  improved  or  not? — It  does,  I believe. 

9475.  So  that  the  tenant  who  has  spent  a good 
deal  could  not  get  more  than  the  man  who  does 
nothing  ?— There  seems  to  be  a drawback  that  way, 
but  it  was  generally  met  by  giving  assistance  in 
building,  &c. 

9476.  Have,  you  found  it  practically  possible  to 
limit  the  amount  to  five  years?  Don’t  they  give 
more  under-hand  ? — No  ; for  whenever  one  of  these 
farms  is  taken  up  we  hand  the  tenant  the  five  years’  rent. 

9477.  You  yourself  choose  the  tenant  ? Yes  ; and 
being  small  farms  they  are  nearly  all  always  divided 
amongst  the  tenants. 

9478.  Do  you  own  any  land  out  of  Ulster  ?— None, 
and  none  out  of  the  county. 

9479.  Is  there  any  .other  point  you  wish  to  state J 
— The  only  other  point  is  as  to  the  rent  of  the  lan 
being  so  much  above  the  Government  valuation. 

94S0.  On  which  of  the  estates?— On  the  one! 


9481.  What  is  the  proportion  ? — There  is  about  800 
ores  let  to  yearly  tenants  on  one  part,  and  I ma  m i 
at  that  it  is  3 2 per  cent,  abo  ve  th  e Government  val  nation. 

9482.  How  do  you  account  for  that  i— That  e 
lovernment  valuation  is  not  fair,  as  tried  by  t e 

f the  tenant-right ; ever  since  1835  it  has  imp1'0  > 
ncl  the  sales  have  gone  up  from  three  anc  oi 
fteen  years’  purchase,  rent  the  same. 

9483.  Is  that  per  Cunningham  acre  ?— Yes. 

9484.  Is  it  much  higher  rent  than  the  rent  in  ® 
urrounding  districts,  or  is  it  about  the  av®r!l8  . 

. rather  hitter.  Next;  me  is  one  of  the  Comf »« 
states,  and  it  is  much  higher  than  theirs.  , , 


into  lots. 
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9485.  Was  it  sold  to  tlie  tenants  ? — It  was  offered 
to  the  tenants,  hut  very  few  took  advantage  of  it. 

9486.  Was  it  sold  to  one  proprietor  ? — No,  to 
four  or  five  ; in  two  or  three  cases  the  tenants  took  it, 
but  not  a third  was  taken  by  the  tenants. 

9487.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  the  rents  been  raised  on 
these  estates  that  were  sold  ? — Some  of  them,  but  they 
ave  under  leases.  The  leases  have  not  dropped,  but 
jh  a few  cases  where  the  tenant  has  been  changed 
there  was  a rise. 

9488.  It  was  not  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 

0ourt  1 No,  by  private  sale.  They  get  high  prices. 

The  property  was  twice  redivided  to  suit  the  tenants, 
but  they,  I suppose,  thinking  they  were  safe  under  the 
Ulster  custom,  did  not  buy. 

9489.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  price  ? — No. 

9490.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  of  any  case 
where  the  tenants  have  purchased  their  holdings? — No, 
I don’t  know  any  that  I can  speak  positively  of. 

9491.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  you  know  Lord  Water- 
ford’s estate  ? — I don’t  know  enough  of  it.  The  Grocers’ 
estate,  on  which  this  unlimited  right  exists,  parts  of 
it  are  very  much  improved,  but  on  the  backward 
parts  there  is  no  improvement  by  landlord  or  tenant. 

9492.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  of  opinion  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a restriction  on  tenant-right? — Yes,  so 
far  as  giving  the  landlord  control  over  the  whole 
estate. 

9493.  Do  you  mean  over  the  prices? — Over  the 
management  of  the  estate.  I don’t  think  I would 
limit  it  to  the  price.  Even  where  it  was  unlimited 
formerly,  the  landlord  had  a dormant  power  that  was 
well  understood  by  tenants.  In  the  case  of  unlimited 
custom  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  improvements  ; for,  if 
you  want  to  drain,  you  may  meet  a troublesome  tenant 
who  won’t  allow  it,  and  then  it  comes  to  a deadlock. 

9494.  They  stand  looking  at  each  other  ?— Yes. 

9495.  You  think  the  present  state  of  things  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  ? — I think  it  is  nearly  so  already. 

9496.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  difficulties 
arise  by  one  tenant  objecting  to  draining  another 
tenant’s  land  through  his  ? — Yes ; and  then,  without 
notice  to  quit,  you  cannot  compel  him,  and  he 


may  make  a land  claim  and  prove  up  to  twenty  cr 
thirty  years’  custom. 

9497.  The  tenant  is  dissatisfied? — I don’t  think  he 
is,  generally.  There  are  a good  number  who  think  it 
may  work  out  all  right  yet  in  time. 

9498.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of 
landlords  raisingthe rent? — Oh, yes.  Ihaveheardof  them. 

949Sa;;  The  principal  complaint  we  have  heard  is  that 
the  tenant-right  is  practically  eaten  up  by  the  increased 
rent  ?— The  principal  valuations  I have  known  were  on 
the  Company’s  estate,  and  they  have  been  moderate 
and  at  .long  intervals,  and  they  left  it  as  a rule  to  a 
professional  valuator.  The  ouly  other  estate  I know 
is  the  Somerset  estate,  and  it  was  also  revalued  by  one. 

9499.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  that  ? — It  was  about 
1856  or  1857. 

9500.  Not  since  the  Land  Act? — No;  I don’t 
know  of  any  great  rise  since  the  Land  Act. 

9501.  But  when  a tenancy  changes  or  a lease  falls 
in,  it  is  a rule  to.  revalue  the  land? — Not  a general 
rule  ; but  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years — at  the  end 
of  a fixed  period. 

9502.  But  you  think  it  ought  to  be  periodical  ? — 
Y es ; my  father  gave  me  to  understand  that  a person 
purchasing  held  at  that  rent  for  twenty-one  years, 
unless  he  offered  to  build  when  he  had  thirty-one  years. 

9503.  There  was  no  lease  given? — Yes,  and  they 
were  hardly  ever  looked  at. 

9504.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  or  at  the  end 
of  thirty-one  years,  if  the  tenant  had  built  or  made  any 
improvements,  would  you  value  these  improvements 
and  charge  him  with  them  ? — It  depends  on  how  long 
he  has  had  them.  If  they  are  merely  drainage  works,  I 
think  thirty-one  years  would  repay  him  ; but  if  build- 
ings, I think  it  would  not  repay  him  ; but  I would  not 
like  to  do  that  without  bringing  in  an  experienced  man. 

9505.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  it  was 
thought  these  improvements  have  been  exhausted, 
would  the  landlord  put  on  rents  to  cover  them? — Yes, 
in  many  cases,  where  there  have  been  new  buildings,  the 
valuator  has  been  told  to  exempt  them,  unless  the  land- 
lord had  built -the  houses. 

9506.  The  land  is  taken  at  its  then  value  ? — Yes, 
at  its  then  value. 
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9507.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  a landed  pro- 
prietor ? — No,  sir. 

9508.  An  agent  ? — I am  a solicitor  and  agent,  and 
also  a tenant-farmer.  In  connection  with  both  agency 
and  other  work,  my  duties  extend  all  over  the  country, 
and  are  not  confined  to  Limavady.  I live  in  Lima- 
vady,  and  the  land  I occupy  is  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

9509.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  land  over  which 
you  act  as  agent? — I receive  between  £6,000  and 
£7,000  a year  of  rents ; I have  been  acting  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  as  solicitor  in  the  management  of 
estates  that  pay  something  about  £70,000  a year,  to 
a great  extent  the  estates  of  the  London  Companies. 

9510.  I understand  you  are  prepared  to  tell  us  some- 
thing as  to  the  relations  between  tenants  and  their 
landlords? — On  these  estates  of  the  London  Com- 
panies ? 

9511.  Which  of  the  London  Companies  can  you 
speak  for? — The  Mercers’  Company  first.  Their  property 
is  partly  in  the  half  barony  of  Coleraine,  and  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Loughinshollin.  The  estate  con- 
tains 21,024a.  2b.  13p„  . the  rental  is  £11,769  12s., 
and  the  Government  valuation  £11,549  3s.  The 
rental  and  the  valuation  are  very  much  the  same ; 
about  £200  between  them.  I may  say  the  Mercers’ 
estate  has  the  smallest,  tenures ; that  is  there  are 
more  tenants  on  the  estate  in  proportion  to  the  acreage 
than  on  any  of  the  other  Companies,  I believe 
there  are  1,200  tenants  upon  it,  and  I believe  there 
ave  nearly  700  who  pay  under  £10  a year. 

9512.  Is  it  chiefly  agricultural  land,  or  are  there 
villages  or  towns  on  it? — There  is  the  village  of  Kilrea 
with  a few  hundred  inhabitants. 


9513.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  weavers  there? — No, 
there  is  very  little  weaving  on  the  estate,  very  little 
now ; the  Company  got  possession  of  their  estate  in 
1831.  It  had  been  previously  let  to  the  Stewart  family, 
they  got  into  possession  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Georges  in  1831,  the  rental  then  was  £9,205.  The  Com- 
pany reduced  it  by  £1,000  a year,  and  it  so  continued  up 
to  1853,  when  they  had  it  revalued,  and  the  custom 
they  adopted  for  valuing  their  estate  was,  they  had  two 
valuators  and  adjusted  the  rents  between  the  two. 

9514.  Did  they  appoint  both  valuators? — They 
appointed  both. 

9515.  They  valued  separately  ? — Yes,  then  the  Com- 
pany struck  the  rent  between  the  average  valuations. 
The  valuations  made  for  the  Company  in  1853  was 
£10,654  and  they  settled  the  rental  at  £10,111  8s. 

9516.  Did  they  value  the  buildings  ? — N o,  buildings 
are  never  valued.  Their  custom  is,  as  is  the  general  rule 
in  this  county,  to  have  a revaluation  made  every  twenty- 
one  years.  The  valuation  although  made  in  1853,  the 
rents  founded  on  it  did  not  come  into  operation  until 
1855,  and  then,  in  1S75,  they  had  a fresh  valuation,  by 
two  valuators  again;  one  of  them  valued  at  £14,363, 
and  the  other  at. £ 14,4 1 8,  and  the  Company  fixed  the 
rental  at  £11,769,  being  about  £3,000  under  the 
average  of  the  valuations. 

9517.  Do  they  spend  any  money  on  improvements? 
— They  do.  Up  to  1S73,  from  the  date  at  which  they 
got  the  estate  in  1831,  they  received  out. of  the  estate 
for  rents  £388,658  8s.,  and  they  spent  in  improvements 
£134,424  Is.  3d.,  and  in  the  management  of  the  estate, 
paying  their  agent-,  and  their  bailiffs,  with  salaries  and 
donations  to  clergymen,  £80,744  17  s.  5d. 

9518.  Could  you  give  the  proportion  of  money  spent 
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on  buildings  and  the  money  spent  on  the  land  in  the 
way  of  drainage? — I have  not  it  here,  but  I could 
obtain  it.  I may  say  that  in  dealing  with  the  Mercers’ 
Company  there  has  been  raised  a point  that  I myself 
have  a veiy  strong  opinion  upon,  and  I believe  a great 
many  others  have  the  same  who  are  connected  with  the 
management  of  property,  and  that  is  as  to  the  present 
procedure  in  the  raising  of  rents.  In  1875,  when  the 
Company  came  to  revalue  their  estates,  having  been 
told  they  were  value  for  about  £14, COO  a year,  and 
when  they  asked  a much  lower  sum  than  that,  the 
tenants  refused — absolutely  refused,  and  a combination 
ai’ose  among  them,  and  they  refused  to  pay  any 
increase,  or  to  make  any  settlement  whatever, 
which  placed  the  Company  in  a very  awkward 
position ; they  did  their  best,  but  the  tenants  were 
advised  by  some  parties  and  they  would  not  come  to 
terms  with  the  exception  of  a very  few.  The  Company 
took  a selection  of  cases  to  have  them  -tried  by  the 
County  Court  Judge,  with  respect  to  the  rents  which 
they  would  not  pay. 

9519.  That  is  to  try  the  fairness  of  the  rents? — 
Yes,  and  the  result  was  we  had  to  serve  notices  to 
quit,  which  they  allowed  to  proceed  to  ejectment,  and 
they  claimed  then,  under  the  Ulster  custom,  to  the 
amount  of  £50,000  odd.  In  the  fifty-three  cases  we 
proceeded  with,  we  took  the  largest  tenants  on  the 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  point — to  let  them 
see  there  was  no  unfair  demand  made.  The  cases  were 
dismissed  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  dismiss  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  Judge  on  appeal,  and  it  cost 
the  tenants  £821. 

9520.  On  w,hat  grounds  were  the  cases  dismissed  ? — 
On  the  ground  that  the  demand  was  reasonable. 

9521.  The  tenants  remained  in  ? — Yes,  and  they  still 
remain.  What  I submit  is,  that  the  law  requires  some 
amendment  in  respect  to  the  procedure  for  revision  of 
rents,  and  what  appears  to  be  a reasonable  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  that  would  be  that,  if  the  landlord  thinks  the  time 
has  arrived  or  desires  to  raise  his  rents,  and  fails  to 
agree  with  the  tenants,  let  him  serve  notice  upon  them, 
requiring  them  to  show  cause  before  the  Chairman  why 
the  rent  should  not  be  the  sum  demanded,  and  let  the 
question  then  be ^determined,  instead  of  goingtlirougk  the 
round-about  procedure  of  serving  notice  to  quit,  which 
creates  unnecessarily  an  amount  of  ill  feeling,  and  which 
is  followed  byan  ejectmentwith  a large  amount  of  cost. 

9522.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  leave  it  to  the  Chair- 
man to  fix  the  rent  % — I think  the  Chairman  with  the 
evidence  of  both  sides  before  him  is  a fair  judge. 

9523.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  makeit  com- 
pulsory on  both  parties  to  abide  by  his  decision  ? — 
Certainly,  if  the  Chairman  thought  that  the  rent  asked 
by  the  landlord  is  reasonable  there  is  no  breach  of  the 
custom,  and  the  tenant  must  either  hold  at  that  rent 
or  part  with  the  land. 

9524.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  the  land- 
lord to  abide  by  that  ? — I would  give  an  appeal  If  a 
landlord  wants  the  land  he  must  pay  the  tenant  the 
tenant-right.  If  they  both  appealed  to  this  court  you 
would  make  it  compulsory  ? — Not  necessai-ily,  I would 
have  it  compulsory  in  this  way,  that  if  a court  thinks 
the  rent  is  a reasonable  and  proper  x-ent  and  not  a breach 
of  the  custom,  the  tenant  must  either  hold  at  that  or 
sell  his  tenant-right  it  he  wants  to  go  away,  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  landlord  takes  the  tenant’s  land, 
he  must  pay  him  for  it. 

9525.  Suppose  the  court  says  it  is  unreasonable  ? — 
Then  the  landlord  must  allow  him  to  remain  at  a 
reasonable  vent,  or  pay  for  the  tenant-right. 

9526.  Having  once  gone  into  court  do  you  think  that 
they  should  be  bound  by  the  court? — No,  I would  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  I say  I think  that  the  law  requires 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  procedure  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  rents.  At  present  if  a landlord  wishes  to  revise 
his  rent,  or  if  the  usual  period  for  revision  has  arrived, 
if  he  cannot  come  to  terms  with  his  tenants,  he  has  to 
proceed  to  serve  a notice  to  quit,  which  is  followed  by 
an  ejectment  and  then  a land  claim  by  the  tenant.  The 
case  goes  into  court,  before  the  Coxxnty  Court  Judge  as 


land  judge,  and  the  landlord  in  reply  to  the  tenant's 
claim  says,  “ I only  want  my  rent  x-evised,  and  have 
demanded  such  a sum  as  is  a fair  and  x-easonable  rent 
and  no  infringement  of  the  custom ; and,  therefore  the 
tenant’s  claim  should  be  dismissed.  ” Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  question  which  the  Judge  has  to  determine  is 
— Is  the  rent  asked  by  the  landlord  a rack  rent,  and 
such  as  the  tenant  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  to  pay. 
If  so  tlxex-e  is  a breach  of  the  custom,  and  the  landlord 
mixst  either  agree  to  what  the  J udge holds  to  be  a reason- 
able rexxt  to  cliax-ge,  or  he  must  pay  the  tenant  the  value 
of  his  tenaxxt-x-ight  assessed  at  such  rent.  Tf,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  l-ent  demanded  by  the  landlord  is 
reasonable  and  fair,  thex-e  is  xio  bx-each  of  the  custom 
the  tenant’s  claim  is  dismissed,  and  he  can  either 
hold  his  farm  at  the  new  rent  or  dispose  of  his  tenant- 
right  subject  to  sxxch  rent. 

9527.  Mr.  Shaw. — Tenant-right  is  admitted  on  the 
estate? — Yes  ; except  in  this  respect  that  there  is  a 
custom  upon  the  estate  that  where  a small  holding  is 
desired  by  an  adjoining  farmer  he  appoints  an  arbitra- 
tor, and  the  small  holder  appoints  an  arbitrator,  and 
whatever  they  agree  xxpon,  the  small  holder  is  bound 
to  give  the  laird  at  that  rate.  That  is  where  the  ad- 
joining tenant  wants  to  have  it ; but  if  the  adjoinin'' 
tenant  is  not  anxious  to  have  it,  the  custom  is  un- 
limited. 

9528.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  other  Company 
you  wish  to  give  evidence  about  ? — With  respect  to 
the  Saltex-s’  Company  the  i-ental  is  £1 4,85 1 1 9s.  9</.  The 
Government  valuation  £17,718  10s.,  and  the  average 
1 9,281a.  Or.  24p.  That  is  the  cheapest  let  estate  of 
the  Companies. 

9529.  Where  is  it  situated? — Near  Magherafelt. 
The  Company  got  possession  in  1853,  the  propexty  had 
formex-ly  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bateson. 
There  was  a revision  of  rent  then  and  an  agreement 
come  to,  to  add  10  per  cent,  to  the  then  existing  rents, 
and  10  per  cent,  at  the  expix-ation  of  another  period, 
which  period  was  up  two  years  ago ; but  owing  to  the 
depressed  times  the  company  have  not  added  it.  They 
have  x-ecently  made  some  increase  on  townpark  lands, 
but  I am  talking  of  agricultural  land. 

9530.  Is  most  of  their  property  agricultural  land- 
— It  is  almost  all  agx-icultural.  The  town  of  Magliera- 
fielt  is  on  it,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  it  is  all 
ax-able  land. 

9531.  And  tenant-light  is  admitted? — Tenant- 
right  by  px-ivate  sale  is  admitted,  but  not  by  public 
auction. 

9532.  They  don’t  restrict  the  price  ? — No. 

9533.  They  don’t  limit  it  to  tenants  on  the  estate? 
— Further  than  that  tenants  on  the  estate  have  the 
preference. 

9534.  Have  they  spent  much  money  on  their  estate? 
— They  have  spent  since  they  came  into  possession  on 
improvements  £34,776  11s.  Id.,  and  in  donations, 
salaries  to  ministers,  &c.,  £22,083  12s.  9t/.  They 
have  built  a court-house  at  a cost  of  £1,863.  They 
have  also  guaranteed  5 per  cent,  on  £2,000  of  shares  in 
a small  railway, and  have  given  land  free  to  another  rail- 
way in  the  district.  The  Skinners  Company — I believe 
their  agent  will  attend  and  give  information  himself. 
I have  been  advising  the  Skinners  since  they  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate.  -The  rental  is  £13,38/ 
Is.  8d.,  the  Government  valuation  £13,141  12s.,  and 
the  acx-eage  44,334  acres.  Tlxe  Ulster  custom  pre- 
vails to  an  unlimited  extent  except  that  it  is  by 
private  sale.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  price,  an( 
the  prices  with  this  limitation  go  to  a very  high  figure- 

9535.  Up  to  what  rate?— Up  to  thirty  years  pm- 

9536.  Has  there  been  any  incx-ease  in  the  rental?— 
There  has.  In  1872  the  company  got  possession  on 
the  fall  of  the  leases  to  the  Ogilby  family,  and  t ey 
had  a revision  of  the  rent,  and  it  was  settled  a 
£13,387. 

9537.  What  was  it  before?— I could  not  tell  yo« 
exactly.  The  system  by  which  the  increase  was  p 
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on  was,  that  to  the  agricultural  lands  2s.  6<l.  in  the 
pound  was  added.  There  had  been  no  increase  for  forty 
years  on  the  estate,  and  then  they  added  2s.  6 d.  to 
agricultural  rents,  and  25  per  cent,  to  the  town  rents, 
and  20  per  cent,  townparks. 

9538.  What  are  they  doing  ? — They  are  laying  out 
money  in  improvements.  Since  they  got  possession 
they  have  spent  £4,730  on  improvements;  they  pay 
yearly  in  salaries  about  £1,000,  and  about  £1,000  for 
management,  besides  guaranteeing  5 per  cent,  on 
£20,000  shares  to  the  railway  from  Limavady  to  Dun- 
riven.  When  they  settled  the  rental  in  1872,  they 
did  so  without  any  dispute  whatever  with  the  tenants. 
The  Fishmongers’  Company — I am  a tenant  on  that 
property  myself.  I cannot  give  exactly  the  figures 
in  their  case.  The  rental  is  about  £10,000,  and  the 
Government  valuation  between  £7,000  and  £8,000. 
It  is  the  best  estate  in  the  county,  that  is,  there  is  on 
it  the  best  land  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  London 
Companies,  and  they  have  spent  a large  sum  on  im- 
provements and  do  annually  spend  a large  sum  on 
schools. 

9539.  Is  it  generally  agricultural  land? — Princi- 
pally. They  give  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  but 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  they  put  into  the 
the  leases  a covenant  which  preserves  the  tenant-right 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for  the  tenant. 

9540.  For  the  tenant? — Yes,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  the  lands 
revalued. 

9540a.  The  rent  is  higher  than  the  valuation  ? — 
Yes ; it  is  very  good  land,  and  I don’t  believe  there 
is  a tenant,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  that  will  not 
tell  you  the  rents  are  fair. 

9541.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  tenant-right? — I 
have  known  it  up  to  forty  years,  but  it  would  average 
twenty-five  on  the  Fishmongers’  estate.  As  to  the 
estate  of  the  Irish  Society  in  Deny,  of  course  their 
rents  are  published  every  year.  I am  the  solicitor  of 
the  Society,  but  I have  no  authority  to  give  any  in- 
formation on  behalf  of  the  Society ; but  if  there  is  any 
question  you  wish  to  ask  I would  answer  it. 

9542.  Their  agent  is  not  able  to  come,  not  being 
well? — Yes. 

9543.  We  had  some  complaints  to-day  about  the 
treatment  of  tenants  on  the  Society’s  estate  ? — I think 
I know  every  thing  done  in  connexion  with  their 

9544.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  a Mr. 
Steele  who  complains  of  a notice  preventing  his  selling 
his  holding  ? — I do.  The  custom  on  the  estate  is  that 
the  tenant,  before  he  sells  his  tenant-right,  should  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  obtain  the  leave 
of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Steele,  in  contravention  of  that 
custom,  declared  he  would  sell,  but  he  was  required 
to  make  an  application  first. 

9545.  A written  notice  was  handed  in  here  to-day, 
signed  by  the  agent,  directing  the  auctioneer  to  inform 
all  persons  who  bid  that  the  holding  would  be  subject 
to  a revision  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

9546.  And  also  that  the  sale  must  take  place  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  agent  as  to  the  purchaser  ? 

I was  not  aware  that  the  notice  contained  a revision 
of  rent.  The  rule  upon  the  Irish  Society  estate,  with 
respect  to  tenants  from  year  to  year,  is,  where  the 
rent  has  not  been  raised  for,  at  least,  the  average 
twenty-one  years,  there  is,  upon  a transfer  of  tenancy, 
to  be  a revision  of  rent. 

9547.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  not  stated  in  the 
notice  ? — It  is  known  to  be  so — that  with  regard  to 
yearly  tenancies  upon  the  Society’s  estate,  in  many  of 
winch  the  rent  has  not  been  raised  for  many  yeai-s — 
perhaps  up  to  forty  years — that  where  tenant-right  is 
sold,  it  is  sold  subject  to  a revision  of  rent. 

9548.  Then  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  the  notice  ? 

. , only  object  is  that  the  purchaser  might  not  be 

mislead  if  he  was  not  informed  of  this.  That  very 
case  had  arisen  with  this  Society,  where  a purchaser 
uu  Purchased  a farm  on  which  the  rent  had  not  been 


revised  for  forty  years,  and  he  then  said  to  the  Society, 
“ You  should  have  given  me  notice.” 

9549.  We  had  also  a statement  with  regal'd  to 
another  tenant  named  Osborne.  He  bought  a farm 
which  was  essential  for  the  drainage  of  another  farm, 
and  you  served  him  with  notice  to  quit? — I don’t 
think  we  ever  served  him  with  notice  to  quit. 

9550.  Mr.  ELavanagh. — He  says  he  went  over  to 
the  Company,  and  that  they  gave  him  seven  days  to 
decide  whether  he  would  accept  it  ? — I never  heard  of 
it  at  all ; but  I will  be  very  happy  to  get  any  infor- 
mation about  it. 

9551.  Y ou  are  not  aware  his  rent  was  raised  ?— It 
was  raised  three  or  four  years  ago.  One  of  his  fields 
runs  into  the  city  boundary,  and  his  rent  was  revised 
three  or  four  years  ago.  It  had  not  been  revised  for  a 
very  long  period ; but  I certainly  never  heard  of  the 
statement  that  a notice  to  quit  was  served. 

9552.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Are  we  to  understand 
the  usual  custom  on  the  estate  is  to  revise  the  rent  in 
twenty-one  years? — With  the  Irish  Society  it  is  longer 
than  that — I am  talking  entirely  of  agricultural  land. 
— It  was  let  on  leases  for  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry. These  leases  expired  five  or  six  years  ago, 
in  187  4 or  1875.  The  Society  then  offered  (and  I think 
it  was  almost  universally  accepted  by  the  tenants)  to 
re-let  the  farms  to  the  tenants  on  leases  for  thirty-one 
years.  The  other  portion  of  the  estate,  where  it  was 
tenancies  from  year  to  year,  remains  so. 

9553.  But  tenant-right  is  acknowledged  on  the 
estate  ? — With  a covenant  in  the  lease  reserving  the 
tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

9554.  That  was  unlimited  tenant-right? — That  is 
unlimited.  I never  knew  of  any  limit  being  placed 
upon  it  at  all.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  So- 
ciety gave  £40,000  to  the  freeing  of  the  bridge.  They 
publish  annually  their  income  and  expenditure,  and 
show  how  the  money  is  spent  in  donations  and 
charities. 

9555.  Do  they  do  much  in  improving  the  land? — 
They  have  done  considerable. 

9556.  Have  you  figures  on  that  point  ? — No. 

9557.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  these  other  estates,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  sell  to  the  tenants  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  would ; and  they  could  not  buy.  I 
believe  I am  the  second  largest  farmer  on  any  of  the 
Company’s  estates  in  the  county,  and  I consider  I 
would  be  placed  in  a very  disadvantageous  position, 
considering  the  interest  I have  in  my  farm  as  a tenant- 
right  interest,  if  the  Company  were  to  sell  their  estate 
and  I bought  my  holding. 

9558.  If  the  Companies  came  to  an  ai'rangement  to 

sell  to  the  tenants,  would  the  tenants  be  able  to  buy, 
generally  ? — I don’t  think  they  would  be  able  without 
incumbering  themselves  very  heavily.  A great  many 
on  the  Fishmongers  estate  would  be,  certainly ; but 
not  the  others 

9559.  They  are  small  tenants,  and  poor  enough  ? — 
Yes,  poor  enough. 

9560.  They  are  not  suitable  tenancies  to  make  such 
an  experiment  on  ? — They  are  as  good  tenancies  as  any 
I know. 

9561.  They  are  small  ? — Some  of  them  are  small. 

9562.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  wish  to  make 
any  observation  about  the  Bright  Clauses  ? — At  the 
sale  of  Lord  Waterford’s  estate,  in  1871,  I acted  for  a 
good  many  of  the  tenants  who  purchased  then-  farms, 
and  I acted  for  others  since — in  court  and  out  of 
court. 

9563.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  procedure? — I think  the  procedure 
at  present  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  with  respect 
to  the  requirement  of  surveys,  and  so  on,  are  unneces- 
sary. In  answer  to  the  question,  “Have  any  diffi- 
culties been  experienced  in  carrying  out  such  sales?” 

I say,  Yes,  I think  the  course  of  procedure  is  un- 
necessai'ily  expensive  and  tedious.  Where  a petition 
is  presented  to  the  Court  for  carrying  out  an  agree- 
ment for  a sale  between  a landlord  and  tenant,  under 
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tlie  section  of  the  Act,  I think  all.  the  -Court  should  do 
is  to  inquire  into  the  title,  and  if  that  is  found  good, 
then  convey  the  holdings  to  the  tenants,  subject  to  all 
existing  rights  of  way,  easements,  &c.  This  would 
very  much  simplify  matters.  Again,  where  the  sale 
is  on  a petition  for  sale  of  an  entire  estate,  and  that 
any  portion  of  it  is  purchased  by  the  tenants,  I think 
there  should  be  provision  made  to  dispense  with  the 
survey  of  individual  farms,  and  defining  each  separate 
holding’s  easements  as  at  present.  All  the  Govern- 
ment should  require  is  a good  title  to  the  land  on 
which  their  money  is  advanced,  and  we  have  a prece- 
dent for  this  in  conveyances  under  the  Church  Act. 
The  Church  Commissioners  are  untrammelled  with 
all  these  things. 

9564.  You  think  inquiry  about  all  those  rights  of 
way  and  easements  lead  to  expense  ! — Yes,  and  a 
great  deal  of  delay. 

9565.  Had  they  to  do  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Waterford! — It  was  rather  peculiar  in  that 
respect.  A petition  had  been  presented,  and  the  lots 
made,  in  which  there  were  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten 
farms  in  one  lot,  and  when  the  tenants  purchased  their 
holding  the  Landed  Estates  Court  refused  to  make 
any  conveyance  to  separate  tenants  except  on  a sepa- 
rate survey,  which  resulted  in  the  whole  estate  having 
to  be  resurveyed  and  redivided,  which  was  very 
tedious  and  very  expensive. 

9566.  With  regard  to  your  experience  of  these 
tenants,  are  they  getting  on  well  since  they  purchased  1 
— I think  where  the  purchaser  has  money,  he  is  doing 
well,  and  naturally,  if  he  is  an  industrious  man,  he 
will  continue  to  prosper.  Some  few  have  improved 
their  dwelling-houses,  but,  with  that  exception,  I see 
no  difference  between  them  and  yearly  tenants  on 
tenant-right  estates. 

9567.  Do  many  of  them  borrow;  money  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them,  and  they  are  much  worse  off,  for  not 
only  have  they  to  pay  interest  to  the  Government, 
which  generally  equals  their  former  rent,  but  large 
sums  of  interest  to  third  parties  for  the  money  they 
have  borrowed. 

95  6S.  Have  many  of  them  had  to  sell  again  since 
they  purchased  ?— A few ; not  many. 

9569.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  are  good-sized  farms! — 
No,  a good  many  of  them  are  small ; some  of  them 
are  large,  but  the  majority  are  small. 

9570.  How  long  is  it  since  that  sale! — It  was  in 
1871  and  1872. 

9571.  They  are  working  clear  of  the  debt!— Some 
are  and  some  are  not. 

957 2.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  any  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  might  be  safely 
advanced ! — I don’t  see  any  objection  if  the  Govern- 
ment see  it  is  security  for  the  money. 

9573.  Don’t  you  think  that  with  the  greater  in- 
terest the  tenant  has  under  tenant-right  in  the  North 
there  would  be  security  for  a much  larger  proportion 
than  two-thirds ! — It  all  depends  on  the  amount  given 
for  the  farm.  One  farm  may  be  very  good  security 
for  over  two-tliirds,  and  another  farm  might  not  be 
security  for  the  two-thirds.  Each  case  must  depend 
on  its  merits. 

9574.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  rate  of  pur-chase ! 
— Of  course  it  all  depends  on  that. 

9575.  Have  you  had  any  instances  of  the  working 
of  perpetuities  beside  these  ! — I have  had.  In  this 
county  there  were  two  large  manors,  one  at  Limavady 
and  one  at  Beleaghy,  belonging  to  the  Vintners.  The 
manors  had  belonged  to  the  Bight  Hon.  William  and 
Thomas  Conolly,  Speakers  of  the  Irish  House.  From 
1700,  and  during  all  that  century,  they  were  let  on 
perpetuity  leases  at  nominal  rents.  The  result  is  that 
these  manors  (although  it  should  be  quite  the  con- 
trary) are  badly  farmed,  the  holdings  small,  and  the 
occupiers  poor.  They  call  themselves  “ freeholders.’’ 

9576.  They  have  subdivided! — All  this  arises 
from  subdivision.  In  some  cases  the  land  was  ori- 
ginally let  to  two,  three,  and  four  tenants ; now  it  is 
under  ten  or  twelve  ; and  in  one  case  where  it  was 


let:  to  five  tenants  originally,  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
fifty,  the  majority  of  whom  are  paupers,  and  living 
a condition  at  least  100  years  behind  their  neighbours 
who  .are  paying  a fair,  rent  for  the  land.  . . .. . ’ 

9577.  How  long  Iras  the  land  been  subdivided  to 
-that  extent! — For  many  years.  I was  looking  backat 
a renewal  made  in  1833,  and  there  were  forty-six 
tenants  then,  and  at  present  they  are  a hundred  years 
behind  their  neighbours  over  the  ditch,  who  pay  a fair 

r rent  to  the  landlord. 

. . 9577a.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  can  there  be  fifty  freehol- 
ders!— They  have  subdivided  the  land  amongstfamilies, 
and  pieces  have  been  sold. 

9578.  Are  they  weaver’s! — No,  common  labourers 
and  agriculturists. 

9579.  At  the  time  that  subdivision  was  made  there 
was  no  resource  for  these  people  but  emigration  1—h’o 
doubt. 

9580.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — That  is.  the  case  referred 
to  by  Lord  Lifford  in  a letter  to  the  Times.  He  savs 
“ I know  of  one  tenancy,  and  it  is  now  in  possession'of 
seventy  freeholders  by  subdivision”! — That  was  Mi-. 
Conolly’s  Donegal  estate.  The  manor  of  Limavady 

- was  sold  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  La 
Touches  of  Dublin,  who  had  got  mortgages  on  and 
had  foreclosed,  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Ogilbys. 

9581.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  linen  trade  was  extensive  in 
this  district  at  one  time ! — No  doubt  it  was,  and  on 
one  of  these  manors,  the  Vintners,  more  than  the 
manor  of  Limavady. 

9582.  And  the  subdivision  was  made  when  the 
trade  was  flourishing ! — I don’t  know  that. 

9583.  Have  they  been  subdividing  on  Lord  Water- 
ford’s property  ! — They  cannot  until  tire  money  is 

- paid  off. 

9584.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Lord  Lifford  says : — 

“ I come  now  to  the  other  portion  of  the  only  instance 
adduced  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  viz.,  the  estates  of  the 
Conolly  family.  It  must  now  be  nearly  100  years  since  the 
then  Mr.  Conolly  leased  for  ever,  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  Derry  estate  to  the  tenants  at  half  a crown  an 
acre ; after  a while  that  property  became  a by-word  for 
bad  farming,  misery  and  oppression;  the  tenants  soon 
underlet  their  farms  at  exorbitant  rents  to  undertenants.’’ 
That  was  your  impression  as  to  the  state  of  the  case! 
— That  is  what  I have  stated  as  a fact. 

9585.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  say  they 
underlet  their  land  to  other  tenants ! — No,  it  is  sub- 
dividing the  freehold. 

9586.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  did  not  become  landlords 
themselves! — They  became  freehold  occupiers  in  fee. 
The  object  with  which  I put  them  forward  is  that  this 
subdivision  may  be  guarded  against,  for  it  does  bring 
the  country  down. 

. 9587.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  other  point 
you  desire  to  mention ! — Except  as  to  the  custom. 

9588.  I think  you  have  told  us  the  custom  on  these 
different  estates! — Yes. 

9589.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— Which  of  the  customs  do 
YOU  think  the  best ! Do  you  think  that  no  restriction 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  good!— If  you  were  to 
begin  with  the  normal  condition  of  things,  I would 
say  it  is  not  good  to.  have  an  unrestricted  price,  but 
we  have  to  look  at  these  tilings  as  we  find  them. 

9590.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  unpleasant  to  have  these 

different  rules — one  estate  perfectly  free,  and  the  other 
limited! — Of  course  they  are  pretty  well  known  on 
any  estates  where  they  exist.  , , 

9591.  Are  people  less'anxious  to  go  on  the  restricts 
properties  than  on  the  others  '? — Not  a bit  I think. 

9592.  The  demand  is  so  great  they  would  go  any 
where  for  it?— I don’t  know  that  that  exactly  does  if, 
but  they  do  do  it. 

-9593.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— Which  has  most  advantao;, 
the  limit  as  to  price,  or  the  limit  as  to  the  lane  ® 

- selection  of  a tenant? — I should  always  leave  a ' 
with  the  landlord  in  the  choice  of  a tenant.  It  con-  - 
to  the  same  thing,  and  I should  also  say  it  is  essei 
that  the  18th  section  of  the  Land  Act  shorn 
incorporated  with  the  Ulster  custom- 
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9594.  That  is  the. equity  section? — Yes,  for  I have 
known  upon  tenant-right  estates  a troublesome  tenant 
would  not  allow  a drain  to  be  run  down  his  ditch,  which 
would  improve  the  whole  tract  of  country  above  him. 
If  lie  does  not  allow  this  to  be  done  you  must  proceed 
against  him.  It  has  been  always  held  in  this  county 
that  where  the. conduct  of  the  tenant  is  unreasonable,  if 
it  does  not  deprive  him  of  his  tenant-right,  it  always 
weighs  with  the  Judge  in  awarding  him  compensation. 
It  is  very  necessary  there  should  be  some  power 
that  way,  to  have  things  arranged,  otherwise  they 
very  often  lead  to  annoyance  and  a great  deal  of  injury. 

9595.  Mi'.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  there  should  be  any 
raisin0,  of  rents,  except  periodically? — No,  except 
periodically,  and  there  should  be  some  method  in  the 
way  I suggest  to  simplify  the  present  state  of  things. 
No  more  glaring  case  arises  than  that  of  the  Mercers 
Company,  where  they  did  everything  they  could  to  get 


the  tenants  to  do  what  was  reasonable,  and  they  would  Sept.  27,  isso. 
do  nothing,  and  there  they  drove  us  to  notices  to  quit  Mr  jjenjamjn 
and  ejectment.  H.  Lane. 

9596.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  when  some  were 
settled  all  the  rest  came  in  under  the  same  rule? — Yes. 

9597.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  rents  are  reasonable? — Icon- 
siderthem  reasonable.  There  may  be  some  odd  ones  not 
so,  but  I don’t  believe  there  is.  I know  a good  deal  about 
the  valuation  of  land,  and  I went  over  their  estate  myself 
carefully,  and  I don’t  believe  there  is  a rent  on  the 
estate  that  is  shown  to  work  unreasonably  to  the  tenant. 

9598.  They  are  very  industrious  and  thrifty  ? — Yes. 

9599.  And  they  are  poor? — Yes,  a great  deal  of  it 
is  poor  land,  but  there  are  as  good  tenants  on  it  as  you  1 
would  meet.  There  are  also  mountain  tenants. 

9600.  They  are  lower  in  rent  ? — They  are  much  lower 
in  rent. 

Commissioners  then  adjourned  until  next  morning. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  28th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat  at  J dry's  Hotel  this  morning,  and  resumed  the  Inquiry. 

Present  :r— The  Right  Hon.  • the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  The  O’Cos  or  Dost,  Arthur 
MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Mr.  James  Steel  Hanna,-  Carrowkeel,  Campsie,  examined. 


9601.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — I 

9602.  Where? — At  Carrowkeel,  near  Campsie P.O. 

9603.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  ? — Under  W.  F. 
Bigger,  esq. 

9604.  How  many  acres? — About  100. 

9605.  Is  it  a tenant-right  farm  ? — It  is. 

9606.  What  are  the  rules  of  tenant-right  on  the 
property  ? — The  rules  of  tenant-right  at  the  time  my 
father  purchased  the  farm.  It  was  then  part  of  the 
Grocers’  Company’s  estate. 

9607.  What  was  the  date  of  your  father’s  pur- 
chase?— December,  1871. 

9608.  Was  it  then  under  the  Grocers’  Company? 
-Yes. 

9609.  Has  there  been  a change  of  landlords  since  ? 
—Yes.  Mr.W.R  Bigger  of  Derry,  is  now  the  landlord. 

9610.  He  purchased  it  ? — Yes ; he  purchased  part  of 
the  Grocers’  estate. 

9611.  Was  there  a lease  of  it  in  1871  ? — Yes,  and 
it  is  under  a lease  still. 

9612.  The  O’Conor  Don. — For  how  long  ? — It  will 
expire  in  1882. 

9613.  Has  anything  unsatisfactory  occurred  with  re- 
ference to  it  ? — No,  not  with  reference  to  that.  It  is 
not  as  to  that  place  I want  to  give  evidence,  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  farm  my  father  sold  in  1872. 
That  farm  was  on  the  property  of  Henry  Kyle,  esq., 
of  Laurel  Hill — it  was  in  the  townland  of  Warbles- 
hinny. 

9614.  Was  it  held  under  lease  ? — It  was  not.  It 
had  been  under  lease  till  1857.  It  was  original  part 
of  the  Goldsmiths’  estate ; it  afterwards  changed  hands 
and  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Leslie  Alexander, 
atid- subsequently  it  passed  to  Mr.  Kyle. 

9615.  What  took  place  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
that  farm? — On  the  occasion  of  the  sale  my  father  got 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Kyle  : — 

“ Laurel  Hill,  January  4th,  1872. 

“Dear  Sir. — I see  that  you  have  advertised  that  you  are 
about  to  sell  the  tenant-right  of  the  farm  you  hold  under 
jne.  I do  not  desire  to  deprive  you  of  any  right  under  the 
late  Act  to  which  you  may  be  entitled,  but  I write  to  give 
you  fair  notice  that  the  rent  to  the  new  tenant  (who  must 
be  approved  by  me),  will  be  £64  per  annum,  which  I believe 
to  be  a fair  and  reasonable  rent  under  all  the  circumstances. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ Henry  Kyle.” 

“Mr.  Wm.  Hanna,  Warbleshinny.” 

9616.  What  had  the  rent  been  up  to  that  time  ? 
, ■■'VP  bo  that  time  the  rent  had  been  £56,  and 
bog  rent  The  bog  had  been  free  before  that.  It  had 
been  £37  14s.  9 d.  till  1858. 


9617.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  rent  was  increased 
in  1858  from  £37  14s.  9d.  to  £56 ? — Yes;  and  then 
in  1872,  when  my  father  wished  to  sell  the  farm 
he  wrote  him  that  letter,  increasing  the  rent  to  £64. 
He  followed  up  that  letter  by  sending  his  bailiff  to 
the  place  on  the  day  of  sale  to  inform  purchasers 
that  the  rent  would  be  raised.  Of  course  my  father  was 
placed  then  in  a peculiar  position.  He  wanted  to 
sell  the  farm  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  farm 
he  had  purchased.  What  was  he  to  do  ? He  had  to  put 
up  the  farm  and  sell  it  at  the  old  rent,  and  then  compro- 
mise with  the  landlord.  The  nature  of  the  compromise 
was  this  : — the  landlord  agreed,  if  my  father  paid 
him  down  a sum  of  £80,  to  allow  the  rent  to  remain 
as  it  was.  My  father  paid  him  the  £80  ; the  rent  re- 
mained at  £56,  and  the  landloi'd  put  the  £80  into  his 
pocket. 

9618.  What  amount  of  purchase-money  did  your 
father  receive  ?— The  total  was  £960,  minus  £10  for 
auction  fees.  My  father  had  received  a bona  fide 
offer  of  £200  more  before  this  difficulty  turned  up, 
but  the  pai-ty  declined  to  carry  out  the  transaction 
in  consequence  of  the  landlord  saying  he  would 
increase  the  rent ; • so  that  my  father  actually  lost 
£280  by  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Kyle  in  the  matter. 

9619.  Chairman. — Has  the  additional  rent  been 
since  put  upon  the  purchaser  ? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

9620.  Did  he  get  a lease  ? — I don’t  think  he  did. 
He  may  have. 

9621.  Mr.  Shaw. — A.re  leases  common  upon  the 
property  ? — Here  and  there. 

9622.  It  is  a tenant-right  property,  I suppose? — It 
is.  He  says  in  this  letter  that  as  far  as  the  new 
Act  would  allow  he  would  acknowledge  it. 

9623.  Had  it  been  the  practice  on  the  estate  prior 
to  the  Land  Act  to  raise  rent  on  the  occasion  of  a 
sale  ? — I think  that  was  the  first  sale  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  estate  for  many  years. 

9624.  The  O’Conor  Don. — It  had  been  raised  in 
1858  on  the  dropping  of  the  lease?— It  had. 

9624a.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  an  old  lease  ? — 
It  was  for  three  lives,  I think,  and  years  besides. 

9625.  Chairman. — Had  your  father  made  improve- 
ments on  the  property  ? — Yes.  He  had  expended  £500 
if  not  more  on  buildings,  and  he  spent,  I could  not  say 
how  much,  on  the  farm. 

9626.  What  was  the  poor-law  valuation  of  the  land  ? 
— £48.  I wish  to  add  that  the  rental  of  the  holdings 
of  R.  M'Keown,  John  Smith,  Edward  Stevenson, 
William  Elliott,  Michael  Logue,  James  Kelly,  and 
Joseph  Henderson,  in  Warbleshinny,  have  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Kyle,  within  the  last  few  years  from 
£109  17s.  3d.  to  £197  15s.,  the  Government  valu- 
ation being  £136  5s. 


Sept.  28,  1880. 


Mr.  James  S 
Hanna. 
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Sept.  28,  1880. 


Mr.  John 
Flanagan  and 
Mr.  John 
Taylor,  jun. 


Mr.  John  Flanagan,  of  Castlefinn,  and  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jun.,  of  same  place,  attended  as  a deputation  from  the 
Castlefinn  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 


9627.  Chairman. — I believe  you  are  a tenant-far- 
mer ? — Mr.  Flanagan. — I am. 

9628.  Do  you  hold  under  the  Ulster  custom  ? — Yes. 

9629.  Where  is  your  farm  ? — At  Grahamsland,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Castlefinn.  Grahamsland  is  the  name 
of  the  townland. 

9630.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Castlefinn  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association  ? — Yes. 

9631.  How  many  members  does  it  consist  of? — The 
sub-committee  consists  of  six.  I do  not  exactly  know 
the  number  of  members  in  the  Association.  At  one 
time  there  were  three  or  four  hundred. 

9632.  Do  you  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
generally  l — Yes,  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Taylor. 

9633.  Is  there  any  special  matter,  among  those 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  the  notes  of  your  evi- 
dence, which  you  would  wish  first  to  bring  before  us  l 
— No.  I am  ready  to  answer  as  to  any  of  the  points 
on  which  you  wish  to  question  me. 

9634.  Then  we  will  take  the  grievance  you  men- 
tion as  to  office  rules  giving  the  landlord  a right  to 
raise  the  rents? — Yes.  That  is  our  principal  griev- 
ance. 

9635.  We  will  take  your  own  case  first.  Will  you 
give  us  the  name  of  your  landlord  ? — The  Rev.  Robert 
Delap. 

9636.  Who  is  the  agent?  — Mr.  Montgomery 
Stewart,  J.P.,  Lifford. 

9637.  When  did  you  first  go  into  occupation  of  your 
holding  ? — My  father  occupied  it  before  me.  It  was 
some  time  about  1844  or  1845  that  my  father  came 
first  into  possession,  and,  at  my  father’s  death.  I took 
possession. 

9638.  Was  it  under  lease  ? — No  ; I never  held  under 
lease. 

9639.  Beginning  from  the  time  you  succeeded  your 
father,  tell  us  whether  there  was  any  rise  of  rent,  and, 
if  so,  how  much  ? — There  was  a rise  of  rent  in  1876  of 
£2.  The  Government  valuation  of  my  holding  at  this 
time  was  £18  15s.  My  old  rent  was  £26,  the  rent 
my  father  always  paid.  The  rise  of  rent  in  1876 
brought  it  up  to  £28.  I considered  that  an  exorbitant 
rent,  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  was  only  £18  15s. 

9640.  How  many  acres  did  the  farm  consist  of? — 
Eleven  and  a half  acres  Cunningham  measure.  About 
fourteen  statute. 

9641.  Was  that  £2  the  last  rise? — That  was  the 
last  rise. 

9642.  Had  you  and  your  father  done  the  improve- 
ments ? — Yes  ; all  the  improvements. 

9643.  Without  any  assistance  from  the  landlord? — 
Without  any  assistance  whatever. 

9644.  This  increase  from  £26  to  £28,  was  it  made 
at  the  expiration  of  any  special  length  of  time  from 
a former  rise  of  rent  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

9645.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  there  a general  valuation 
of  the  property  then  ? — There  was  a general  assess- 
ment on  the  valuation.  W e considered  it  a general 
assessment. 

9646.  On  the  whole  property? — On  the  whole  pro- 
perty. 

9647.  Were  they  all  raised  in  the  same  proportion  ? 
— In  or  about  the  same. 

9648.  Chairman. — Was  there  any  objection  raised 
by  the  tenants  to  the  increase  ? — A very  great  objec- 
tion, so  much  so  that  litigation  ensued.  We  were 
brought  to  the  county  court  and  appealed  to  the  assizes, 
but  there  was  a decree  granted  against  us  for  posses- 
sion. This  decree  was  brought  about  because  we 
would  not  pay  the  rise  of  rent,  nor  would  we  sign  a 
document  agreeing  to  pay  all  the  county  cess.  We 
were  noticed  to  quit  if  we  did  not  pay  the  rise  of  rent. 
We  objected  to  the  rise  of  rent  inasmuch  as  we  consi- 
dered it  exorbitant.  Appended  to  the  notice  to  quit 
was  another  notice  saying  that  if  we  paid  a reasonable 
rent  we  would  not  be  disturbed.  This  collateral 


notice  was  not  embodied  in  the  rise  of  rent.  In  my 
case  the  rent  was  £28,  which  the  landlord  had  consi- 
dered a fair  and  reasonable  rent,  and  if  I paid  this  £28 
a year  I was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

9649.  Not  to  be  disturbed  for  how  long? — There 
was  no  period  of  time  mentioned.  In  my  case  [ ten- 
dered the  £28,  but  it  would  not  be  accepted  unless  I 
also  signed  a document  agreeing  to  pay  the  county 
cess. 

9650.  In  addition  to  the  £28  ? — In  addition  to  the 
£28.  I objected  to  pay  the  whole  county  cess.  I was 
satisfied  to  pay  the  half.  We  appealed  to  the  county 
court,  and  from  that  to  the  assizes.  Both  courts  de- 
cided against  us,  saying  they  had  no  authority  under 
the  present  law  but  to  give  the  landlord  his  land.  We 
were  decreed  to  give  possession  unless  we  signed  the 
document  agreeing  to  pay  the  county  cess  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  rent,  which  we  did  sooner  than  bring  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  account  of  the  different 
decisions  the  judges  were  giving  in  regard  to  fixing 
compensation  for  disturbance  and  other  matters.  Ac- 
cordingly we  signed  the  document  through  compul- 
sion, agreeing  to  pay  the  cess  and  to  pay  the  increased 
rent. 

9651.  Chairman.— You  could  have  refused  to  sign, 
and  gone  to  the  court  for  the  value  of  your  tenant- 
right  ? — Of  course  we  could  have  done  that,  but  we 
were  afraid,  as  we  considered  there  were  impartial  de- 
cisions given  in  the  courts  of  law. 

9652.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  say  “impartial  ” decisions 
— do  you  mean  partial  ? — Perhaps  partial.  I mean 
we  were  afraid  the  case  might  be  decided  against  us— 
we  were  apprehensive  that  it  would  not  be  decided  in 
our  favour. 

9653.  Chairman. — Previous  to  the  Land  Act  what 
was  the  rule  of  the  estate  as  to  rent  ? — The  rule  was 
that  the  landlord  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  to 
raise  the  rent  at  any  time — to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased 
without  any  restriction.  The  landlord's  authority  was 
arbitrary — no  tenant  could  raise  any  objection  to  any- 
thing he  said  or  did. 

9654.  Then  to  a certain  extent  the  Land  Act  was  a 
help  to  the  tenant? — It  gave  some  small  help,  but 
very  little.  It  failed  to  give  the  tenant  security  in 
his  holding.  It  failed  to  prevent  the  landlord  from 
raising  the  rent  to  any  height  he  pleases — it  failed  in 
many  instances.  Still  the  tenants  expected  that  the 
Act  was  going  to  do  a great  deal  more,  and  laid  more 
sti-ess  upon  it  than  actually  turned  out  afterwards, 
because  the  courts  of  law  generally  interpret  the  Land 
Act  to  suit  themselves. 

9655.  The  intention  of  the  Act  was  to  guard  against 
such  cases  as  you  mention  ? — Yes. 

9656.  But  the  remedy  given  was  not  sufficient? — 
Just  so  ; it  has  not  redressed  any  of  our  grievances,  I 
might  say. 

9657.  What  do  you  think  could  redress  it? — 
Fixity  of  tenure  at  a fair  rent  to  be  determined  by  a 
fair  valuation. 

9658.  By  arbitration  ? — Yes.  I think  that  would 
be  a fair  way  of  arriving  at  it,  or  Griffith’s  valuation 
would  be  a fair  thing.  I think  every  one  would  accept 
Griffith’s  valuation  as  a fair  rent,  excluding  the 
tenant’s  improvements  in  the  way  of  building. 

9659.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  below  the  letting  value,  having  been  made  so  many 
years  ago  upon  a scale  of  prices  different  from  the 
present  ? — In  my  opinion  inasmuch  as  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  building  increased  the 
tenement  valuation  over  and  above  Griffith’s  valuation, 
Government  may  have  a right  to  tax  us  for  our 
buildings  and  improvements,  but  the  landlord  has  not, 
and  Griffith’s  valuation  would  represent  the  rent  that 
the  landlord  is  more  justly  entitled  to. 

9660.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  prices  of  produce  were  as 
high  at  the  time  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  in  the 
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of  Tenants. 


Present  Rent. 


Names  of  Tenants. 


Valuation. 


Hegarty,  Thomas, 
Hepburn,  Samuel, 
Lawn,  Hugh, 
Lawn,  William, 
Lynch,  James, 
M'Kinl'ay,  Robert 
Orr,  John  George 
Stewart,  Jane, 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Wm 
Taylor,  John, 
Taylor,  Robert, 
Taylor,  Samuel, 
Tedlie,  John, 
Wylie,  Hugh, 


Allison,  John, 

Black,  James, 
Coventry,  Miss, 
Coventry,  Mrs., 
Crawford,  Thomas, 
Crawford,  William, 
(Grahamsland.) 
Crawford,  William, 
(Magherashanvally.) 
Crawford,  William, 
(Sessiagh.) 
Donnell,  Eleanor,  . 
Flanagan,  John, 
Gallagher,  Hugh,  . 
Same, 

Hegarty,  Mrs.  Wm., 


Castlefinn  Names  Extracted  from  this  List. 

G.  Valuation.  Old  Rent.  Present. 


John  Flanagan,  . . 18  15 

Hugh  Gallagher,  . . 49  5 

Mrs.  William  Hegarty,  . 32  5 

Thomas  Hegarty,  . . 4 17 

John  Taylor,  . . 68  0 

Total,  . 173. 12 

The  Poor-law  Valuation  of  County  Donegal  is  25  per  cent. 

9676.  With  regard  to  this  list,  were  all  those  rents 
raised  in  the  manner  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that 
yours  was  raised?— Yes. 

9677.  Then,  may  we  take  it  as  a correct  list  of  the 
tenants  who  were  affected  by  the  same  increase? — Yes, 
sir.  We  have  similar  lists  here,  showing  the  increase 
of  rents  that  has  taken  place  on  other  estates. 

9678.  The  O’Conor  Don. — At  what  time  had  there 
been  a previous  revision  of  rent  on  that  estate  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

9679.  Chairman. — Your  complaint  is  not  that  the 


higher  than  the  Poor-law  Valuation  of  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
landlord  has  transgressed  any  custom  that  previously 
existed  on  the  estate,  because  you  say  there  was  no 
special  custom  restraining  the  rise  of  rent ; but  your 
complaint  is  that  he  has  raised  them  too  highly  ? — Yes  ; 
we  complain  that  the  rents  are  exorbitant : we  are  not 
able  to  pay  them  at  all.  Here  is  a document  that  I 
beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  which  was  pressed 
on  the  tenants  to  sign  before  the  rise  took  place. 

9680.  Did  they  sign  it? — Some  of  them  did.  That 
is  the  cause  of  some  of  us  in  Castlefinn  not  submitting 
to  the  raised  rents  at  the  time  we  were  evicted. 
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, isso.  9GS1.  You  would  not  sign  it?— No;  it  reserves 
~ turf — iff  fact,  everything  is  excluded,  and  the  tenant 

n and  is  not  to  assign  or  sublet  without  permission. ' 

» 9GS2.  You  thought  you  would'  sign  away  your 

iun-  tenant-right  if  you  signed  that  document? — Yes,  sir, 
not  a doubt  of  it. 

9683.  Did  you  get  any  advice  about  it? — My  own 
common  sense  taught  toe  not  to' s'igU  it.  I saw  we 
would  have  no  claim  on  the  land  if  we  signed  that  do- 
cument. 

9684.  In  case  of  a tenant’s  death,  his  holding  Was 
not  to  be  subdivided?— Yes.  We ; would  not  object 
much  to  that.  That  is  a thing,  we  think,  should 
not  be  done. 

9685.  The  landlord  is  entitled  to  enter  and  view 
the  state  of  the  holding,  and  make  roads,  drains,  and 
watercourses  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  he  may  do  what  he  likes. 

9686.  But  he  is  to  give  compensation? — Yes  ; but 
that  would' be  no  satisfaction  to  us. 

9687.  Mr.  Shaw.— He  would  not  give  you  compen- 
sation fixed  by  arbitration,  but  whatever  he  wished 
himself? — Exactly. 

9688.  Chairman-. — I see  a clause  in  the  document 
says  that  it  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  tenant’s  claim 
to-such  tenant-right  as  his  holding  may  be  subject  to, 
except  so  far  as  such  tenant-right  is  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  estate,  or  with  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  deed?— Yes,  we  think  that  document 


signed  away  eveiy  right  we  Imh-rit  gave  the  landlord 
everything,  and  left  us  nothing. 

96,89.'  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  tenantright,' after  that  dn 

cument  was  signed,  would  not  be ’worth  much  L-W,-' 

9690.  Chairman;— Was  there  any  limit  to  the  rfke 

of  the  tenant-right?— The  landlord  claimed  the  rrtu 
to  choose  the  tenant.  ■ 

9691.  Was  sale  by  auction  allowed?— No  ; sdlesbV 
auction’  were  not : allowed— duly  by  proposals.  > 

9692.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  don’t 'object,  I suppose  to 

the  landlord  having  a v6to'  on  the  tenant  ? No.  ’ • 

9693.  Can  you  give  an^informatidn,  from  yoiir  owh 

knowledge,  of  complaints  on  other  estates? Yes  sir 

we  can.  Let  me,  however,  mention  to  you  the  com- 
plaints We  have  to  make1  with  regard  to  Mr.  Delap’s 
estate.  _ Our  first  grievance  I have  already  explained 
— exorbitant  rents.  Second,  we  have  'to  pay  for  land 
occupied  by  railways,  rivers,  and  roads.  Thirdly,  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  entire  of  the  county  cess 
Fourthly,  asked  to  sign  a deed  depriving  ourselves  of 
all  tenant-right.  Fifthly,  if  we  want  to  sell,  it  must  lie 
by  proposals  only.  -These’  are  our  own  particular  griev- 
ances. I beg  now  to  submit  to  you  lists  showing  the 
increase  of  rents  and  the  office  rules  on  six  different 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlefinn.  i; 

9694.  Are  you  sure,  of  the  correctness  of  these 
statements  ^Positive ; we  got  the  information  from 
the  tenants,  and'  believe-  them  to  be  correct. 


Return  ob  Rent-raising,  No.  II. 
f Ebenezer  Bustard,  Esq.,  (Rents  increased- when  owned  by  H.  W.  E 


Baird,  John, 
Blackburn.  Robert, 
Blair,  Thomas, 
Bresland,  Henry, 
Caldwell,  John, 
Donnell,  Janies, 
Dunnion,  Edward, 

Elder,  Andrew, 
Gallagher,  Daniel, 
Gallagher,  Hugh, 
Gallagher,  John, 
Harper,  Jo.-eph, 
Harraghy,  John, 
Ilegarty,  John, 


60  5 0 00  5 0 

6 0 0 6 10  0 

35  15  0 36  7 0 


29  11  .3  M'Cool,  William 
11  16  6 M'Cormiclc,  Wm. 
68  0 0 Marley,  Francis, 

7 11  6 Meaney,  Joseph, 

43  8 5 Meehan,  Hugh, 
24  0 0 Monteitli,  Samuel, 
24  0 6 Murray,  Jeremy, 
39  13  5 Patterson,  Janies, 

44  10  9 Robb, George, 

9 10  0 Scott,  James,. 

27  0 9 Taylor,  John, 

57  15  0 White,  John,  . 

60  1 0 White,  Thomas, 

30  0 0 Same,' 

18  0 6 Same, 


Tenement 

Valuation. 

Former  Rent. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

8 0 0 

9 12  4 

32  5 0 

35  0 0 

18  15  0 

19  18  9 

12  0 0 

13  0 0 

59  10  0 

60  5 0 

36  10  0 

43  2 2 

39.  15  0 

28,  0 0 

30  0 0 

16  ,5  0 

17i  2 0. 

20  5 0 

— 

18  15  0 

_ 

9 0 0 

9!  13  9 

9'  10  0 

10  14  6 

12  15  0 

Return  of  Rent-raising,.  No.  III. 
Estate1  of  Joseph  Johnston,  Esq.,  Carrick, 
near  Castlefin.  ;■ 

Names  of  Tenants. 

Government 

Valuation. 

Old  Rent.  , New  Rent. 

John  Taylori  . 

Mrs.  Kearns,  . . 

£ s.  d. 
15  5 0 
14  10  0 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

— 27  0 0 

18  0 0 21  0 0 

Joseph  Meany,  . 

13  0 0 

14  0 0 16  0 0 

Charles  M'Laughlin,  . 

31  10  0 

38  14  l'i  45  0 0 

Samuel , Taylor,  Drumavish,  Woodlands,  tenant 
under,  sgtoe , landlord,  treated  nearly  the  same  way  .as 
Francis  Marley,  hut  iff  a far  more  aggravated  form. 
Return  oe  Rent-raising,  No.  IY. 

Estate  of  Sir  Frederick  Heygate. 


Same  Landlord,  Park,  near  Balnaeor,  Killygordan. 
Francis  Marley,  . j — j 40  0 0 | 44  5 0 

Charles  M'Laughlin  pays  for  about  one  acre  of  land 
. occupied  by  Finn  Valley  Railway  that  he  never  got 
any  compensation  for,  save  .£10,  after  the  payment  of 
which  to  him  his  rent  was  permanently  raised  from 
£38  14s.  l\d.,  to  £45 ; thus  losing,  in  one  year,  nearly 
all  tlie  trifling  compensation  allowed  him. 

John  Taylor  pays  rent  for  about  three  roods  of 
ground  occupied  by  same  railway. 

Francis  Marley  held  thirty-three  acres;  landlord 
took  eighteen  acres  from  Him,  and  kept  him  paying  oh 
same  rent  as  he  paid  before  the  eighteen  acres  were 
taken  from  him  ; landlord  kept  possession  of  abstracted 
land  for  seven  years,  and  then  sold  it  back  to  same 
tenant  for  £125,  and  then  increased  the  rent  from  £40 
to  £44  5s.,  as  above. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Joseph  Gillis,  . . 22  15  0 22  2 0 29  0 0 

Hugh  Cooper,  . . 25  15  0 23  2 0 29  10  0 

Joseph  Crowe,  . . 26  0 0-  23  2 0 28  0 0 

James  Thompson,  . 39  5 0 35  12  7 48  0 0 

Patrick  MfMcnamin,  615  0 612  0 950 

senior. . 

' Patrick  M‘Menamin,  2 10  0-  2 0 0 4 10  0 

junior. 

Patrick  M'Menamin,  650  5176  900 

(Hugh). 

Mathew  Rippey,  . 6 15  0 660  8 10  0 

James  Gillis,  . . 30  10  0 26  5 0 34  0 . 0 

Mrs.  Brooks,  . . 26  0 0 23  2 0 30  0 0 

William  Cooper,  . 45  10  0 44  0 0 50  0 0 

James  Gillis,  . . 2 10  0 3 0 0 3 15  0 

John  Blackburn,  . 35  0 0 28  7 0 40  0 0 

Mrs.  Archibald  Kemps,  75  0 770  850 

Office  Rules. — Free  sale  is1  prohibited  ; the  tenant 
must  ask  liberty  to  sell  by  proposals  ; the  rent  is  in- 
creased bn  change  of  occupancy,  whether  occasioned  by 
a tenant  selling  his  holding,  or  by  his  death  and  the 
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succession  to  the  holding  of  his  widow,  son,  or  other 
member  of  his  family,  or  next  of  kin. 

Individual  Grievances. — (1.)  Daniel  Gallagher,  of 
Raws  Upper,  died  some  years  ago.  The  agent  would 
not  allow  the  next  of  kin  to  occupy  the  farm,  and  took 
the  farm  himself.  After  giving  an  acre  of  it  to  another 
tenant,  he  sold  the  remainder  of  it  for  £60  to  a man 
named  Gillis.  The  rent  in  Gallagher’s  time  was  £3  ; 
it  was  raised  to  £3  15s.  when  Gillis  took  posses- 
sion. The  next  of  kin  never  received  any  compensa- 
tion from  the  landlord. 


(2.)  James  Gillis,  of  Raws  Upper,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  of  Raws  Upper,  hold  farms  on  which  there  are 
twenty  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  bog  respectively. 
They  pay  rent  for  the  bog  as  part  of  their  holdings. 
Other  persons  from  various  places  cut  turf  on  these 
persons’  lands,  and  pay  the  landlord  bog  rent  from  6 d. 
to  Is.  per  perch.  The  tenants  are  afraid  to  reclaim 
bog,  as  the  rents  are  always  raised  on  improvements. 
The  tenants  must  invariably  sign  a document  to  pay 
all  the  county  cess.  • 


Return  of  Rent-raising,  No.  V. — Mebnglass,  Estate  of  Lord  Lifford. 


Thady  Quin, 
Patk.M'Menamin, 
Patrick  Quin, 

John  Coughlin,  . 
Partly  O’Donnell, 
Hugh  Armstrong, 
Widow  Arms  trong, 
Samuel  Armstrong. 
John  Byrne, 

Michael  Doherty,  . 


Neither  Lord  Lifford  nor  his  predecessor  ever 
erected  a perch  of  fence  *for  the  tenants  on  his  estate, 
or  allowed  as  much  as  one  shilling  for  this  purpose, 
nor  for  draining  or  for  building  dwelling  or  out- 
houses, or  making  lanes  or  bye-roads  to  their  farms. 
There  are  three  acres  reclaimed  now  for  every  one  re- 
claimed sixty  years  ago,  and  the  greater  portion  of  that 
from  cut-out  bog  land. 

There  were  twenty-eight  of  Lord  Lifford’s  tenants 
receiving  relief  from  the  Relief  Committee,  Killy- 
gordan,  during  the  recent  distress. 

Office  Rule  on  Estate. — Increase  of  rent  on  every 
change  of  tenancy. 

Landlord — Mr.  Willi  ah  Young,  j.p.,  Mounthall. 

Grievance  of  John  Anderson,  Tenant. — Government 
valuation,  £25  ; old  rent,  £2S ; present  rent,  £32  17s. 
M On  account  of  expending  over  £100  on  im- 
provements, his  rent  was  raised  to  the  above  exorbi- 
tant figure.  He  says : — 

“These  last  three  years  I found  I could  not  pay 
my  rent  out  of  the  proceeds  of  my  farm,  and  I had  to  draw 
on  other  funds  to  meet  my  landlord.  Last  year  I pleaded 
hard  to  be  let  off  with  a half-year’s  rent,  on  account  of  my 
inability  to  pay.  I was  threatened  with  law  proceedings, 
and  had  to  find  the  rent  as  best  I could.  I can  assert  tllat 
my  neighbours  on  the  same  estate  are  as  badly  dealt  with 
as  myself.” 

Return  of  .Rent-raising,  No.  VI. 


Railway  ran  through  Samuel  Perry’s  farm;  he' 
objected  to  pay  rent  for  ground  occupied  by  railway ; 
litigation  ensued ; landlord  compelled  to  reduce  rent  as 
above,  viz.— from  £28  2s.  Gd.  to  £24. 

Embankmentsmade  alongriver  on  this  estate  with  Go- 
vernment money;  tenants  refundedmoney  infive  years, 
principal  and  interest ; rents  were  then  immediately 
raised,  on  account  of  the  Government  improvements 
made  on  the  land. 

Office  Rule  on  Estate. — Rise  of  rent  on  change  of 
tenancy. 

9694a.  Chairman. — Now,  take  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Johnston,  can  you  give  any  particular  case  on 
that  estate! — Yes,  there  are  some  special  cases  men- 
tioned at  the  foot  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I am  a tenant  under  Mr.  Johnston 
myself,  my  case  is  referred  to  in  that  document.  I 
have  three  landlords. 

9695.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Can  you  account  for  the 
great  difference  between  the  valuation  and  the  rents  in 
your  two  cases  as  compared  with  the  other  tenants — 
I see  by  the  return  you  have  sent  in,  that  the  rents 
of  the  other  tenants  are  not  so  much  above  the  valua- 
tion ! — (Mr.  Taylor). — They  are  not  so  bad  out  in  the 
county  as  near  Castlefinn. 

9696.  Your  holdings  are  near  Castlefinn! — Yes, 
near  the  village. 


Estate  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Knox,  London. 
Grievances. — John  Wilson,  Clady,  county  Tyrone. 
— Griffith's  valuation,  £8  10s. ; new  rent,  £10  8s. 
This  tenant  spent  £50  on  improvements;  the  above 
nse  was  the  result;. 


Names  of  Tenants. 

Government 

Valuation. 

Old  Rent. 

New  Rent. 

Francis  M'Kinriy, 
Robert  Gorinly, 

A S.  . d. 

12  0 0 

9 0 0 

11  10  0 

£ s.  d. 
16  10  0 
9 0 0 
14  0 8 

£ s.  d. 

12  2 10 
16  10  0 

Return  of  Rent-raising,  No.  VII. 

—Estate  of  Mr.  William  M'Grorty,  Killygordan. 

Names  of  Tenants. 

Government 

Valuation. 

Old  Rent. 

New  Rent. 

John  Kearns,  . 
"“low  Colhoun, 
obert  Catterson, 
Jicrnard  Bovine 

John  Hegavty,  .’  ' 

EWlcs  Nelson, 

Andrew  Perry,  . 
Samuel  Perry,  . 

Aliek  Templeton,'  * 

£ S.  d. 
16  15  0 
16  0 0 

13  10  0 
20  10  0 
75  10  0 
48  0 0 
26  5 0 
22  5 0 

14  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
20  0 0 

30  6 7 
2S  2 6 
17  6 0 

£ s.  d. 
24  17  8 
24  10  0 
31  16  9 
68  0 0 
100  0 0 
60  8 0 
35  7 8 
24  0 0 
20  1 4 

9697.  I suppose  an  increased  value  attaches  to  the 
land  in  consequence  of  being  near  Castlefinn  ! — (Mr. 
Taylor). — The  landlords  assert  so ; we  do  not  admit 
the  justice  of  it.  We  consider  that  land  two  or  three 
miles  away  is  just  as  convenient  to  the  nearest  mai'ket 
town,  as  land  near  Castlefinn.  The  market  town  we 
principally  go  to  is  Strabane,  which  is  just  as  near  the 
other  tenants  as  it  is  to  us.  ’ 

9698.  But  at  all  events  that  is  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  difference! — Yes. 

Mr.  Flanagan, — Another  reason  is  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a large  factory  in  Castlefinn,  where  there 
was  an  outlay  of  £200  a week,  and  it  was  considered 
that  it  made  the  land  contiguous  to  the  village  a little 
more  valuable  at  that  time,  but  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued. ' 

9699.  Do  you  reside  in  the  town! — (Mr.  Taylor)  — 
Yes;  it  is  not  a town  properly  speaking,  only  a 
village. 

9700.  Can  you  say  at  what  time  those  rents  had 
been  previously  altered ! — I could  not  say. 

9701.  How  long  have  you  been  in  occupation  of 
that  farm ! — Eight  or  nine  years,  it  came  to  me  from 
my  father-in-law.  My  father-in-law  was  my  uncle  and 
I succeeded  him  in  the  farm. 

9702.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rent  since 

2 U 2 


5bpi.28.i8S 

Mr.  John 
Flaswga.n 

Mr.  John 
Taylor,  jut. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Sept.  28, 1880. 


Mr.  John 
Flanagan  and 
Mr.  John 
Taylor,  jun. 


you  got  it? — Yes.  The  way  I got  the  farm  was  this,  I 
went  to  New  Zealand  and  made  some  money  there, 
and  when  I came  back  I paid  my  uncle  a pretty  sharp 
price  for  the  place,  after  marrying  his  daughter. 

9703.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  the  farm  you  hold 
under  Mr.  Johnston,  at  what  date  did  the  rise  of  rent 
take  place  ? — I could  not  say.  I am  only  there  four- 
teen years,  it  was  not  in  my  time. 

9704.  You  have  not  given  any  dates  in  those  lists  ? 
— Because  we  did  not  know  them.  We  give  the  facts 
as  we  know  them.  We  did  not  like  to  go  into  matters 
that  we  could  not  stand  to. 

9705.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  case  where  the 
landlord  took  the  eighteen  acres  from  Marley? — No. 

I recollect  it  but  I cannot  give  the  proper  date. 

9706.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  before  the  Land 
Act  ? — It  was,  but  the  Land  Act  has  not  remedied 
those  grievances;  the  landlord  has  just  as  much  power 
still  as  he  had  before. 

9707.  Take  the  case  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  William 
M'Grorty,  do  you  know  the  date  when  these  rents 
were  raised?— He  succeeded  Mr.  John  Colquhoun. 
He  bought  the  estate  from  Mr.  Colquhoun  some  years 
a o-o,  who  raised  the  rents  immediately  before  he  sold  it 
to  Mr.  M'Grorty ; but  I cannot  give  you  the  date. 

9708.  Mr.  Flanagan.— It  is  I think  eight  or  nine  . 
years  since  Mr.  M!Grorty  got  it. 

Mr.  Taylm-. — I could  not  positively  state  the  time, 
but  I think  it  was  before  the  Land  Act. 

9709.  Chairman. — Can  you  remember  the  railway 
going  through  Samuel  Perry’s  farm? — I do.  The 
railway  ran  through  all  our  farms,  and  we  got  no 
reduction  in  our  rents. 

9710.  Does  that  at  all  bring  the  date  to  your  recol- 
lection ? — No.  I went  to  New  Zealand  just  after  the 
railway  started,  but  I have  no  recollection  of  the  time. 

9711.  What  was  the  date  that  you  went  to  New 
, Zealand  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 

9712.  Was  the  railway  made' before  that? — The 
railway  was  made  before  that. 

9713.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  they  get  compensation  for 
their  occupation  rents  from  the  Railway  Company  ? — 
No,  sir ; they  got  no  such  compensation.  Some  allow- 
ance was  made  by  the  railway  company  for  trespass, 
injury  to  crops,  &c.,  but  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Flanagan. — They  got  nothing  eke.  The  rents 
remain  the  same,  and  they  got  nothing  from  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Taylor.— I have  two  farms  that  the  railway  has 
gene  through,  and  I got  nothing  for  either.  One  farm 
in  particular — the  one  I hold  under  Mr.  Delap — he 
sent  his  agent  to  my  father-in-law  and  asked  him  not 
to  interfere  with  the  sale  to  the  Company ; that  he 
could  sell  it  to  better  advantage  if  we  did  not  interfere, 
and  that  he  would  make  it  all  right  with  us  after- 
wards. Accordingly  my  father-in-law  did  not  inter- 
fere, but  he  never  got  one  farthing,  and  never  got  a 
shilling  abatement  in  the  rent,  though  the  railway  took 
near  two  acres  of  land,  for  which  the  landlord  received 
compensation. 

9714.  Chairman. — On  Mr.  M'Grorty’s  estate  were 
there  embankments  made  along  the  river  with  a loan 
of  Government  money  ? — Yes. 

9715.  Was  the  full  amount  of  that  loan,  principal 
and  interest,  charged  to  the  tenants? — Yes,  sir;  and 
they  paid  it. 

9716.  When  was  that  done? — I cannot  exactly  tell 
the  year,  but  it  was  some  years  before  the  railway. 

9717.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Then  it  was  before  the 
Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

9718.  Chairman. — On  the  estate  of  Mr.  M'Grorty, 
you  say,  the  office  rule  is  to  raise  the  rent  upon  a 
change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes,  sir.  The  rule  is  specified  in 
the  statement  we  have  handed  in. 

9719.  Were  the  increases  of  rent  which  are  specified 
in  this  statement  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule  ? 
— Yes. 

9720.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  all  made  on  changes 
of  tenancy? — I could  not  say  that  they  were  all 
changes  of  tenancy.  They  may  or  they  may  not  have 
been.  We  got  these  facts  from  the  tenants  tliem_ 


selves,  but  we  did  not  ask  them  to  specify  whether 
they  were  changes  of  tenancy  or  not. 

9721.  Suppose  a tenant  dies,  and  his  successor  comes 
into  occupation,- is  that  considered  a change? — It  is. 

9722.  And  the  rent  is  raised? — Yes.  Even  the  son 
of  the  tenant,  or  his  nearest  friend  or  relative,  cannot 
get  into  the  farm  without  paying  more  rent. 

9723.  On  what  estates  is  that  rule  in  existence  ?— 
On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delap’s,  on  Mr.  M'Grorty’s,  and  on 
Sir  F.  Heygate’s. 

9724.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  it  been  always  the 
rule  on  these  estates  ? — As  far  as  we  could  gather  from 
the  tenants,  it  has.  They  are  prepared  to  come  and 
certify  it  if  required. 

9725.  Chairman. — Upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  William 
Young,  J.P.,  of  Mount  Hall,  I observe  a complaint  of 
John  Anderson — “Government  valuation,  £28;  old 
rent,  £28  ; present  rent,  £32  17s.  9 cl."  Doyouknow 
the  date  when  that  change  of  rent  was  made?— I do 
not  remember. 

9726.  He  states  he  made  improvements  to  the 
amount  of  above  £100,  and  that  his  rent  was  raised  on 
them  ? — Yes,  sir  ; it  is  always  customarily  to  raise  the 
rents  when  improvements  are  made. 

9727.  Improvements  made  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant  ? 
— Certainly.  It  is  invariably  the  case. 

9728.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  mean  to  say  that  when  the 
tenant  lays  out  money  and  improves  his  land  the  rent 
after  that  is  immediately  raised  ? — Mr.  Flanagan  — 
That  is  at  the  option  of  the  landlord.  It  may  not  be 
done  immediately,  but  lie  can  do  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Taylm-. — In  many  cases  it  is  done  immediately 
after  the  improvements  are  made. 

9729.  Chairman. — On  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Knox  there  is  a complaint  of  J ohn  Wilson,  of  Clady, 
county  Tyrone — “ Government  valuation,  £8  10s. ; 
new  rent,  £10  8s.”  He  having  spent  £50  on  improve- 
ments, the  above  rise  was  the  result  ? — Yes. 

9730.  There  are  some  other  cases  of  increase  of  rent 
on  the  same  estate — you  can  certify  to. them  also?— 
Mr.  Flanagan. — Yes,  sir.  Those  statements  were 
obtained  from  the  tenants,  and  they  are  willing  to 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  these  returns. 

9731.  On  the  estate  of  Sir  Frederick  Heygate  there 
is  a list  of  tenants,  giving  the  Government  valuation, 
the  former  rents,  and  the  present  increased  rents. 
They  have  been  given,  I suppose,  by  the  tenants  to 
you  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9732.  And  the  office  rules — free  sale  is  prohibited 
—the  tenant  must  ask  liberty  to  sell  by  proposals  ?- 
Yes. 

9733.  The  rent  is  increased  on  change  of  occupancy ! 


9734.  Whether  occasioned  by  a tenant  selling  his 
holding,  or  by  his  death,  and  the  succession  to  the 
holding  of  his  widow,  son,  or  other  member  of  Ins 
family, .or  next  of  kin  1— Yes  ; that  is  considered  an 
opportunity  for  a rise  of  rent. 

9735.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Daniel  Gallagher! 
— Mr.  Taylm-. — We  do  not  know  the  man,  but  we  can 
get  the  parties  to  certify  it  if  it  is  required.  That  was 
given  to  us  by  neighbouring  tenants,  who  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  they  could  be  proved  on  evidence. 

9736.  You  don’t  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge ! 

— No,  sir.  ,, 

9737.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  stated! 
Yes.  We  asked  the  people  to  give  us  the  facts  cor- 
rectly, and  to  be  careful  to  state  nothing  that  they  cou 
not  prove. 

9738.  I suppose  the  same  observation  applies  tom 

case  of  James  Gilles  and  Mrs.  Brooks?  Yes.. 

9739.  You  give  those  statements  to  us  as  being  true, 

to  the  best  of  your  belief — having  been  furnis  ie 
you  by  the  tenants  themselves  i— Mr.  Ffanay««- 
Yes,  sir  ; and  the  tenants  are  prepared  to  substan  i 
them  when  called  upon.  . , 

9740.  There  is  also  a list  here  of  rents,,  mcreasea 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Bustard? — Mr.  k?  •. 
Yes ; I can  certify  that  from  my  own  know « j» • 
He  bought  that  estate  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Smith 
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9741.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  the  case  of  Mr.  Delap’s 
estate  I understand  the  advances  were  made  in  1876 ? 
—Yes. 

9742.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  know  when 
the  advances  were  made  on  the  other  estates  ? — No. 
On  Mr.  Smith’s  estate  the  advances  were  made  two  or 
three  years  after  the  railway,  and  before  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act.  (Mr.  Taylor) — On  Mr.  Smith’s 
estate,  I objected  to  pay  the  increased  rent,  on  account 
of  the  railway  taking  1a.  Or.  13p.  of  the  farm,  which 
was  only  a small  patch  of  arable  land.  I have  thirty- 
four  acres  statute  measure  under  Mr.  Bustard  now. 
I objected  to  pay  the  increased  rent  on  account  of  the 
land  which  was  taken  by  the  railway,  but  when  all 
the  tenants  submitted  under  pressure,  I thought  there 
was  no  use  in  my  standing  out.  He  said  to  me  one 
day.  “ If  you  come  under  the  rules,  I promise  I will 
never  pocket  one  shilling  of  the  raised  rent — I will 
expend  the  money  in  improvements  on  the  estate.” — I 
pointed  to  a large  piece  of  rocky  waste,  and  I said, 
“It  would  take  a good  deal,  Mr.  Smith,  to  improve 
that  land.”  However,  he  said  he  would  never  pocket 
one  shilling  of  the  increased  rent.  He  l-aised  it  £7. 

I commenced  on  the  faith  of  his  promise,  and  I re- 
claimed eight  acres  of  that  rocky  waste  which  cost  me 
over  £200,  and  after  I had  it  done,  he  turned  round 
and  sold  the  estate  to  Mr.  Bustard,  a man  who  never 
saw  the  land  before  I improved  it.  I had  expended 
money  before  that  time — after  I came  home  from  New 
Zealand  I built  a mill. 

9743.  Mr.  Shaw. — A scutch  mill  I suppose? — Yes 
—it  cost  me  £600  or  £700. 

9744.  Without  a lease  ? — Without  a lease.  I have 
spent  in  all  about  £1,000  on  that  property,  and  now 
I am  at  the  mercy  of  another  landlord,  who  never 
saw  the  land  before  the  improvements  were  done. 

9745.  You  got  no  allowance  for  the  improvements? 
—None. 

9746.  No  reduction  of  rent? — No,  but  an  increase 
of  rent. 

9747.  And  you  got  none  of  the  money  the  railway 
company  paid  ? — Not  a shilling. 

9748.  Chairman. — Is  there  a good  deal  of  waste 
land  still reclaimablein  your  district? — (Mr.  Flanagan.) 
—There  is  a good  deal. 

9749.  Has  anything  been  done  lately  in  the  way 
of  reclaiming  it? — Very  little — the  tenants  are  so 
apprehensive  of  a rise  of  rent  that  they  are  afraid  to 
do  it. 

9750.  Is  this  waste  land  usually  cut  away  turf 
bog  ? — Some  of  it  is  rocky  land  ; some  of  it  is  land 
that  never  produced  turf,  but  it  could  be  very  well 
reclaimed,  but  the  tenants  are  afraid  to  reclaim  it, 
because  if  they  did,  the  landlord  would  most  certainly 
and  inevitably  raise  the  rent. 

9751.  Is  there  any  waste  land  in  the  district  of 
sufficient  extent  to  be  taken  up  as  a large  scheme  to 
give  employment,  and  then  be  laid  out  in  separate 
holdings  ? — No,  my  lord ; the  waste  land  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood is  only  in  small  portions — a field  or  two  on 
each  farm. 

9752.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  reclaim  it  yourselves 
if  you  were  secured  from  your  rent  being  raised  ? — 
We  would.  (Mr.  Taylor.) — Any  person  travelling 
hom  Strabane  to  Donegal,  would  see  the  improve- 
ments I made. 

9753.  Is  it  on  the  road  from  Strabane  to  Donegal  ? 
— It  is,  and  those  who  have  seen  it,  think  it  the 
greatest  wonder  that  a farmer  would  attempt  to  do  it. 
-There  is  a county  road  running  along  it. 


9754.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Were  any  of  the 
holdings  on  Mr.  Delap’s  estate  sold  since  the  rise  of 
rent  1— No  six',  none  that  I am  aware  of. 

9755.  What  is  the  pi-ice  of  tenant- right  in  the 
district  ? — It  varies  according  to  circumstances — there 
is  no  stated  price.  Some  people  who  live  convenient, 
and  are  anxious  to  get  the  land,  will  give  more  than 
it  is  worth.  That  has  often  been  the  case — I have 
known  people  to  bon-ow  money  and  give  moi-e  thaix 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  in  order  to  get  a holding 
to  live  on. 

9756.  Have  there  been  any  pm-chasers  of  the  fee 
by  tenants  in  your  district? — Yes,  my  uncle  bought 
his  holding  from  the  Church  Commissioners,  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  purchase  was  completed — that  is  all  I 
know  of  any  sales  of  holdings  in  that  neighboui'hood. 

9757.  Do  you  think  a majoi'ity  of  the  tenants 
would  be  able  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money 
if  the  other  three-fourths  were  advanced  ? — (Mi-. 
Flanagan.) — A great  many  would.  (Mr.  Taylor.) — 
Some  of  them  would,  but  far  more  could  not  give  a 
shilling  since  the  bad  time  of  the  last  thi'ee  or  four 
years.  (Mr.  Flanagan.) — The  tenant-x-ight  paid 
during  the  last  few  years,  brought  people  into  debt 
and  misery — the  facility  of  obtaining  money  from 
baixks  and  individuals,  induced  people  to  pay  a lax-ge 
sum  for.  tenant-xight.  I know  pax-ties  who  offex-ed  to 
pay  large  sums,  but  the  bad  times  came  on  them,  and 
they  were  not  able.  During  the  American  Wax-, 
prices  ran  up  so  high,  that  people  thought  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  large  sums  for  tenant-right,  but  after 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Amexica,  the  ci'ash  came, 
and  from  that  time  tenant-right  has  beeix  deci'easing 
in  value,  and  at  the  present  time  I do  not  think  any 
tenant-right  would  be  given  for  land  near  Castlefinn. 
under  the  px-esent  circumstances. 

9758.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  tenants  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  those  lists,  have  no  objection 
to  their  cases  being  published  ? — (Mr.  Taylor.) — I take 
it  that  some  of  them  would  not  like  it,  for  fear  of  the 
landlords.  (Mr.  Flanagan .) — I don’t  think  they  care 
much. 

9759.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  give  in  those  lists  now 
they  will  all  be  printed  in  a blue  book. 

9760.  Mi-.  Kavanagh. — If  yoxx  intend  to  hand  in 
those  lists  as  a statement  of  what  has  been  done  upon 
the  estates  of  the  landlox'ds  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned,  we  must  mention  the  statements  to  the 
parties  concerned,  and  ask  them  have  they  any  ex- 
planations to  offer  ? — (Mr.  Taylor.) — The  tenants  fi'om 
whom  we  got  the  information  will  be  prepared  to 
sxxbstantiate  the  statements  they  have  made.  (Mr. 
Flanagan.) — They  ax-e  statements  of  facts  which  we 
have  collected,  and  which  show  more  fully  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  (Mr.  Taylor .) — Land  is  a necessity  in 
our  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  the  only  industry  the 
people  have  to  engage  in — we  have  no  trade,  no  public 
wox’ks  or  anything  of  that  sort ; and  people  give  twice 
more  for  land  than  it  is  worth  to  have  a place  to  live 
in.  (Mr.  Flanagan .) — They  know  they  are  giving  more 
than  its  value  but  they  have  no  other  way  of  living. 

9761.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have  a rule  l'estricting  the  amount  of  the 
purcliase  money,  and  prohibiting  an  incoming  tenant 
from  giving  more  than  a cex'tain  sum? — No ; I think 
that  would  be  x'obbing  the  tenant,  because  he  has  done 
all  the  improvements — ditches,  draining,  building,  and 
everything.  .1  do  not  see  anything  that  would  rectify 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  except  fixity  of  tenure  at 
a fail-  rent. 


Mr.  JohD 
Flanagan  and 
Mr.  John 
Taylor,  jun. 
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Rev.  Nathaniel 
M‘G.  Brown, 
Mr.  J. 
Drcnaan, 

Mr.  Joseph  I. 
Douglas, 

Mr.  Robert 
Dunn,  and 
Rev.  G.  W. 
Hamill. 


The  Rev.  Nathaniel  M‘C.  Brown,  Limavady;  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Kennaught  Farmers  Association;  JJr. 
J.  Drennan,  tenant  farmer ; Mr.  Joseph  i.  Douglas;  Mr.  Joseph  Douglas,  tenant  farmer;  Mr.  Robert 
Dunn,  tenant  farmer;  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Hamill,  examined. 


9762.  Chairman.— Yon  are  a Presbyterian  Minis- . 
ter? — I am. 

9763.  The  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Limavady  ? I 
am  one  of  them. 

9764.  I believe  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice 
some  of  the  points  that  have  arisen  under  the.  Land 
Act? — Yes,  if  you  please. 

9765.  If  you  would  first  take  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
question,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have1  to 
say  ? — If  you  ask  me  any  question  I will  be  happy  to, : 
answer  it. 

. 9766.  I was  not  sure  whether  you  would  wish, to  be.' 
asked  for  a special  case,  or  on  the  general  question. 

I thought  that  upon  the  general  question  you  might 
wish  to  state  your  views  ? — It  is  such  a large  question 
that  I might  dilate  upon  it  for  an  horn-,  and  take  up 
your  time. 

9767.  Have  you  any  case  within  your  own  know- 
ledge that  you  could  mention  to  us  of  any  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  rules  of  an  estate  since  the 
Land  Act? — lam  aware  that  before  the  Land  Act  the 
custom  was  being  broken  down  everywhere  around 
us. 

9768.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act?— -Yes;  I 
might  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  my  cpnviction 
that  if  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  not  been  passed  we 
would  hardly  have  by  this  time  a residue  of  tenant- 
right  in  the  barony  of  Kennaught. 

9769.  When  you  speak  of  the  Ulster  custom  do  you 
speak  of  it  as  one  universal  custom  over  various  estates  ? 
— We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  formerly  one  . 
universal  custom ; but  it  has  been  broken  down  within 
the  last  thirty  years  on  several  estates. 

9770.  What  were  the  general  changes  that  were 
made  to  break  it  down  ? — The  custom  itself  was  the 
privilege  of  selling  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  at  a 
public  sale.  Now  what  they  call  “ office  rules ” have . 
crept  in  on  several  estates,  and  the  claim  of  the  out- 
going tenant  is  limited  to  three  or  live  years’  rent. 

9771.  Is  that  for  the  good  will  ? — It  covers  both  the 
good  will  and  improvements. 

9772.  Mr.  Shaw.— From  three  to  five  years’  rent  ? — 
Three  years’  rent  on  some  estates  and  five  on  others. 

9773.  It  has  been  reduced  to  three  on  some  estates  ? 
— Yes. 

-9774.  Including  everything? — Including  every- 
thing. Since  the  Land  Act  I understand  the  tenants 
are  claiming  something  for  improvements. 

9775.  Chairman. — In  addition  to  the  three  and  fi  ve 
years’ rent? — Yes, and  also  something  for  manured  land. 

9776.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Can  you  give  us  the 
names  of  any  estates  upon  which  the  tenant-right  is 
restricted  to  three  years  to  cover  everything  ? — One  is 
that  of  Mr.  M'Causland,  whom  you  had  before  you 
yesterday.  His  estate  comes  close  to  Limavady-:  - 

9777.  Mr.  M'Causland  informed  us  yesterday  that 
the  three  years’  purchase  for  tenant-right  was  exclusive 
of  tenants’  improvements.  Are  you  aware  whether 
that  is  the  case  or.  not? — I am  aware  that  since  the 
Land  Act  he  is  allowing  something  for  improvements, 
which  he  did  not  do  previously. 

977§.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  make  the  improvements . 
himself  on  the  estate  ? — No,  sir,  he  does  not. 

9779.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenants  to. build  and  drain 
on  the  .estate  to  any  extent  ^— Yes,  but  he  has  been 
advancing  money  at  five  per  cent,  to  the  tenants  to. 
make  certain  improvements.  He  does  it  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

9780.  He  gets  five  per  cent,  interest  on  it  ? — Yes, 
from  the  hour  it  is  advanced. 

9781.  He  does  not  wait  until  there  is  a change  of 
tenancy  ? — No  such  tiling. 

9782.  Chairman. — One  of  the  office  rules  of  which 
you  complain  is  the  restriction  of  the  amount  of  tenant- 
right  on  sales  ? — Yes. 

9783.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  increase  of  rent  ? 


— On  Mr.  M'Causland’a  estate.  I .understand,  there  is 
an  advance  of- rent  on  every: change -of tenancy..-  pQr-( 
example,  if  a tenant  .wishes;  to  give  up  his  farm-,  Jlr. 
M'Causland  will  pay  him  three  years’,  rent  and  some 
trifle  for  improvementsr>-the  tenant  -gets  that  money 
and  leaves.  Mr,  M'Cau.sland,  or  his  agent,, then  looks 
out  for  a successor-— generally  speaking  some  young 
man — perhaps  the.sonofone  of  his  tenants,  some  person 
who  he  thinks  has  means  and  intelligence— he  gives 
the  farm  to.  him  upon  anj  increased  rent,  and  he  pays 
Mr.  M‘Causland  whatever  Mr.  M'Causland  paid  to  the 
retiring  tenant. 

. 9784.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  the  estate  ? — I do, 
right  well. 

9785.  Is  it  in  your  district? — It  is  just  opposite 
where  I live. 

9786.  Are  the  tenants  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  on  that  estate  ? — I cannot  say  very  much  about - 
the  opinion  of  the  tenants — at  least  the  publicly  ex- 
pressed opinions. 

9787.  I did  not  ask  the  publicly  expressed  opinions 
— are  they  as  a rule  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which, 
the  estate  is  managed  ? — I know  they  are  not.  You 
may  have  one  one  or  two  of  them  before  you  who  will 
say  they  are,  but  I know  the  general  opinion  is  contrary 
to  that  altogether  ; and  that  they  are  dissatisfied  they 
have  not  the  privilege,  of  selling  to  the  best  bidder,  as 
upon  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  and 
others. 

9788.  Chairman. — Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
estates,  on  which  there  is  a less  restricted  tenant-right, 
you  think  they  wish  for  that  in  preference  to  the  loan 
of  money  by  the  landlord  ?— Certainly ; what  we  call 
tenant-right  in  its  integrity — liberty  to  sell  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder— is  popular  with  all  tenants, 
and  op  all  estates. 

9789.  They  consider  it  the  best  for  their  interests? 
— You  may  see  that  by  comparing  , the  South  and  West, 
with  the  North. 

9790.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  difference  between 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford’s  estate  and  the  estate  ot 
Mr.  M'Causland,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ?— 
The  Marquis  of  Waterford  has  revalued  his  estate 
latterly,  and  I suppose  it  is  nearly  as  highly  rented  now 
as  any  of  the  neighbouring  estates.  Mr.  M‘Causland’s 
estate  is  assuming  a somewhat  improved  appearance 
in  the  way  of  houses  being  built  and  slated,  from  the. 
fact  that  he  advances  money  at  five  per  cent,  to  the 
tenants,  and  sometimes  when  they  are  miserably  housed 
or  the  like  of  that,  they  will  borrow  money  and  pay  five 
per  cent,  for  it  which  is  added  to  the  rent,  and  is 
a permanent  investment  for  his  money. 

9791.  Would  you  consider  the  tenants  under  those 
circumstances  were  making  the  improvements,  when 
they  are  paying  the  interest  of  the  money  ? — Yes,  he 
has  the  interest ; the  five  per  cent,  never  terminates. 

9792.  Chairman. — Still,  you  don’t  find  all  landlords 
so  ready  to  make  advances? — We  have  not  been  hi  the 
habit  of  applying  to  landlords  for  advances,  we  have 
generally  been  in  the  habit  of  making  improvements. 
ourselves. 

9793.  That  must  only,  be  in  the  case  of  tenants  who 

are  sufficiently  well  off — who  have  the  money  to  pay  the. 
expense  of  the  improvements  ? — -Supposing  they  have 
not  much  money  they  have  strong  arms,  to,,  drain  and- 
fence  and  make  all  nec.essary.irnpr.oyements.  ■ ...  •: 

9794.  Do  the  tenants  as  a rule  erect  all  the  build- 

ings ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  estates 
they  erect  the  buildings  also,  and  pay  for  them  out  0 
their  own  pockets.  . 

9795.  Are  not  there  a certain  class  of  tenants  who 
would  not  have  money  at  their  disposal  to  lay  out  on 
such  improvements  as  require  cash? — If  they  have  no 
enough  money  this  year  they  will  do  what  they  can, 
and  more  of  it  next  year  as  far  as  they  can  go,  an  so 
on  until  they  get  to  the  pitch  they  want. 
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9796.  Mr. 'Shaw. — The  only  cash  down  they  would  vance? Yps  T+  c-ea-maA  x„  i , . .,  . 
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viated  that  difficulty. 

. 9813.  Was  it  an  expensive  process  ? — Very  expen- 
sive, I am  sure,  to  the  landlord,  and  also  to  us.  I was 
one  of  them. 

9814  Can  you  give  us,  in  your  own  case,  the  rental 
ot  your  holding,-  and  the  cost  ?— The  number  of  acres  I 
had  was  twenty  Irish,  equal  to  31a.  3r.  10i>.  statute 
measure,  for  which  I paid  £34  19s.  rent. 

How  mudl  was  the  purchase-money  1— 
r Nr  i °ut  °f  wllich  1 received  £620  from  the  Board 
ot  Works. 


require  would  be  tbe  wages  of  such  labourers  „„ 
men  as  tliey  had  to  employ,  which  would  not  be  much , 
they  could  get  materials— timber  and  slates— on  credit 
for  a year  ? — Yes,  that  is,  as  a rule,  what  they  do. 

9797.  The  only  cash  they  would  require  would  be 
, what  would  pay  for  the  labour  ? — Yes ; and  they  could 
furnish  a good  deal  of  that  themselves. 

9798.  Chairman. — We  have  not  heard  many  com- 
plaints made  of  landlords  foradvancingmoney  to  tenants 
for  improvements ; the  complaints  were  generally  the 
contrary,  that  they  did  not  do  so,  but  left  it  to  the 
tenants  to  do  the  improvements  without  any  assistance? 
—It  is  not  the  rule  for  them  to  advance  money. 

9799.  Just  so  ; and  I was  therefore  surprised  at- it 
being  put  forward  as  an  objection  to  a landlord  that 
ke  advauces  money  to  his  tenants  to  enable  them  to 
carry  nut  improvements  1 — Yes;  because  after  they 
have  improved  the  estate  very  considerably  at  their 
own  expense  the  landlord  steps  in  and  Lays  out  perhaps 
a few  pounds  for  which  the  tenants  pay  him  five  per- 
cent., ancl  then  the  landlord  claims  that  he  has  made 
the  improvements  on  the  whole  ot  it. 

..  .9800.  They  don’t  distinguish  between  the  landlord’s 

and  the  tenants’  improvements? — No;  they  do  not  draw 
the  line ; afterwards  the  landlord  claims  to  have  done 
the  whole  although  the  tenants  have  paid  the  interest 
upon  the  money  themselves. 

9801.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  the  tenants  are  afraid 
of  the  landlord’s  advance  of  money,  lest  it  may  swallow 
up  then  own  improvements  ?— Yes.  On  many  estates 
there  is  what  they  call  a managing  agent,  who  is  fre- 
quently a clever  attorney.  I am  sorry  to  see  so  many 
estates  with  agents  belonging  to  the  legal  profession. 

If  the  landlord  has  money  or  if  he  can  borrow  it  cheaply, 
the  agent  puts  the  case  before  the  tenants,  that  they 
ought  to  be  better  housed,  that  they  ought  to  build  a 
house,  or  effect  some  other  improvement,  and  that  the 
landlord  will  advance  the  money.  The  end  of  it 


that  when  the  tenants  see  that  the  agent  is  set  upon  _ _ WJ 

ft jBftrli8  eJ”  “ the  wishes  of  who' 'piu-chaSdCFam  heppj  to  soy,  tliougli  we  have 
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l no  n y t0  lla''e  PaJ  five  Pf  cent.  for  it.  worse  off  than  the  neighbouring  tenants.  On  the  con- 
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you  have  referred  to?— I could  give  several,  but  there 
are  other  gentlemen  here  who  could,  perhaps  "ive 
better  information.  Mr.  Douglas  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  details. 

9803.  Have  there  been  in  your  neighbourhood  any 
PUQsa  6S  by  tenaats  °f  their  holdings  ?— There  have. 


t years, 


qsni  „ hi  1 1 . — r ° ■ iuuntoy  nueinseives,  or  nacitiiev  to  Dorrowit  ' — 1 think 

Chiu!hCWmi^A  rv  “ the  Pffsslon  of  fhe  the  great  majority  of  them  had  to  borrow  it.  Some 
°f  tlem  were,  and  few  had  the  one-third,  but  not  many. 

8 0QnIe  a ,Up°n  tbe  Marquess  of  Waterford’s  estate.  ' ' 7 


many. 

9827.  They  paid  a higher  rate  of  interest  for  that,  of 
course  ? — They  did,  five  per  cent. 

9828.  They  are  paying  a rent  and  a half,  fifty  per- 
cent. more  than  their  rent,  in  the  shape  of  interest  on 
the  purchase?— Yes  ; and  they  are  satisfied  to  do  it, 
and  some  of  them  have  paid  off  part  of  the  principal. 

is  ° YYa  114  u.“'=  wAifi.  9829.  The  O Conor  Don. — Did  you  give  evidence  * 

v , agricultural  holdings  were  pur-  before  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Committee  ? — I did. 
r Wag  S£:  Yes ; ea^y  1®°- , _ , 983°-  1 suppose  the  views  you  expressed  on  that  oc- 

• as  tiiat  clone  under  the  Board  of  Works  ? casion  you  see  no  reason  to  alter  since  ?— No.  I would 
go  a little  further  with  regard  to  the  “hampering 
clauses  ” as  we  are'in  the  habit  of  calling  them. 

9831.  You  said  that  the  clauses  prohibiting  aliena- 
tion were  a bar.? — Yes,  and  I say  so  still.  I am  under 
the  impression,  haying  thought  the  whole  thing'  out, 
that  the  new  Act,  when  it  comes,  ought  to  Secure  to  the 
Board  of  Works  the  purchase-money  that  they  ad- 
vance, and  beyond  that  I believe  there  should  be  no 
restriction.  The  advance  made  by  the  Boax-d  of  Works 
ought  to  be  absolutely  secure,  but  beyond  that  I think 
there  should  be  no  restriction. 

9832.  You  think  the  purchaser  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  raise  money  if  he  can  do  so  upon  a second  loan 
which  would  come  after  that  of  the  Board  of  Works  ? 
— I do.  The  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to  do  so  under 
the  present  Act,  stood  much  in  our  way. 

9833.  It  forces  them  into  the  hands  of  usurers  who 


,rn  About  what  number  of  purchases? — About 
agricultural  tenants.  I was  looking  over  the 
schedule  ancl  I found  the  entire  number  of  holdings 
winch  were  purchased  by  occupiers  was  173,  in  con- 
nexion. with  the  sale  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s 
ooa  mcludmS  those  in  the  towns. 


Pot!08'  Dlcl  tlie  tenants  take  advantage  of  the 
adva?ce  of  money  ?-They  were  uncom- 
1(T;  dl  ofthem>  to  do  it,  in  fact  there  was 
MarmJJ  * ,°f  twenty-five  years’  purchase  to  the 

and  ?]!!  ° kui'chase  the  estate  in  the  first  instance, 

° dlVld?  * among  the  tenants,  giving  to 
ioQ  \rUS,°'Vn  Il0lding  afterwards. 

aU  about  it  tT  anTtlling  ,t0  d0  with  that  ^-1  know 
9810  Vii  ^krough  me  the  offer  was  made, 
the  Board  of  ^ difficulty  in  connexion  with 
or  ^ ot  W°rks  ?_Ve17  great.  It  arose  in  one 
thvoiwh  W W,Uch  ruled  a g^t  many  others, 

aPPH(SionTfiPU^aSed  their  farms  before  they  made 
Ppncation  t°  the  Board  for  the  money. 

■9812’  A,hI  they1*7  Pvivate  agreement  i— Yes. 


Sept.  2S.1SS0. 

R<w.  Nathaniel 
M‘C.  Browr. 
Mr.  J. 
Drennan, 

Mr.  Joseph  I. 
Douglas, 

Mr.  Robert 
Dunn,  and 
Rev.  G.  AY. 
Hamill. 


9816.  That  tos  nearly  thirty  years’  purchase  t— 
Iwenty-nme  and  a half.  I don’t  agree  mth  those  who 
say  the  Marquess’s  sale  was  a .cheap  one:"  'The  people 
are  coming  round  to  my  opinion,  that  it  was  a high 

9817.  Was  your  holding  near  the  town  ?— A little 
more  than  a mile  from  the  town. 

9818.  What  were  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
purchase  ? The  expenses  of  the  conveyance — the  at- 
torney’s costs  were  about  £30. 

9819.  Was  that  your  own  attorney? — Yes.  There 

were  other  things  in  addition  to  that  which  I need 
not  enumerate*  but  I thought  even  that  was  very 
high.  J 

9820.  That  £30  included  everything  in  connexion 
with  the  conveyance?— It  included  the  conveyance. 

_ 9821.  Were  there  any  payments  to  the  Board  of 
Works  in  the  shape  of  fees?— I think  that  was  paid  by 
our  attorney,  and  was  included  in  the  £30. 

9822.  Thirty  pounds  covered  the  whole  expenses? 
—It  was  something  over  £30.  I was  at  some  personal 
expense  also.  I was  twice  in  Dublin. 

9823.  You  were  negotiating  the  matter  for  the  rest? 
— Yes. 

9824.  But  the  £30  covered  the  legal  expenses  ? 

Yes. 

9825.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  tenants 


you  are  aware  from  the  high  price  paid,  every  man  of 
them  is  paying  a rent  and  a half— namely,  the  interest 
on  thirty  years’  purchase,  which  is  half  as  much  again 
as  the  rent.  Mine  was  twenty-nine  and  a half  y 
and  I was  one  of  the  lowest. 

9826.  Did  they  pay  the  one-third  of  the  purchase- 
money  themselves,  or  had  they  to  borrow  it  ? — I think 


'ere  afterwards  refused  the  ad- 
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Mr.  Robert 


lend  money  on  personal  security  at  exorbitant  rates! 
Yes.  and  some  of  them  would  not  borrow  on  the  terms. 
Some  money-lenders  who  knew  the  Government  had  a 
lien  on  the  land,  were  not  willing  to  lend,  because 
they  knew  they  could  not  push  for  it  afterwards  if 
they  wanted  it. 

9834.  You  would  not  be  averse  to  a proposal  to 
prohibit  subdivision  1 — I have  altered  my  opinion 
since  I appeared  before  Mr.  Lefevre’s  committee.  I 
say  that  persons  who  own  land  should  be  allowed  to 
deal  with  it  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment 
of  course  being  rendered  liable  to  pay  their  just  debts. 

I would  say  the  Government  ought  to  take  care  oi 
that  The  money  advanced  by  the  Board  should  be 
secured  ; they  should  look  to  that,  but  beyond  that 
purchasers  should  be  free. 

9835.  But  beyond  that  you  think  there  should  be 
no  restriction  either  upon  subdivision  or  alienation  1— I 
do.  I was  against  alienation  some  years  ago  when  I 
appeared  before  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Committee.  I now 
think  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  on  that  score,  or  any  other,  after  the  Govern- 
ment is  secured  in  its  advance. 

9836.  Would  you  allow  subletting  ?— I would  allow 
the  man  to  do  the  best  with  his  property  that  he  could. 

9837.  Don’t  you  think  if  that  were  allowed,  that  he 
might  do  what  you  complain  of  as  regards  other  land- 
lords and  put  the  tenant  who  took  the  land  from  him 
into  the  same  sort  of  difficulty?— I think  subdivision 
and  subletting  are  beyond  their  height  m this  country, 
and  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  them  being  car- 
ried any  farther  now.  With  the  education  of  the 
people,  the  facilities  for  emigration,  and  the  open- 
ings people  now  have  for  finding  suitable,  employ- 
ment for  their  sons,  such  as  they  had  not  in  former 
times,  when  subletting  took  place,  which  did  create 
perhaps  a crop  of  paupers,  I believe  that  will  never 
occur  in  our  time  again.  I cannot  imagine  that  such 
a thing  would  be  done  again. 

9838.  Chairman.— You  have  heard,  I suppose,  of 
cases  formerly  where  there  were  long  leases  given,  and 
a tenant  was  able  to  sublet  (say)  one-third  of  his  hold- 
ing get  the  rent  out  of  it,  and  hold  the  rest  himself 
almost  for  nothing  ?— It  is  possible.  I believe  strange 
things  were  done  in  ancient  times. 

9839.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  farms  large  in  your  dis- 
trict  ? — No  ; about  thirty  acres. 

9840.  There  would  be  no  great  danger  of  tenants 
cutting  them  into  two  or  three  portions  and  putting 
■their  sons  on  them?— No  ; I don’t  think  a man  among 
them  has  a notion  of  doing  it. 

9841.  They  put  their  sons  to  business,  or  send  them 
to  America,  or  something  of  that  sort? — Yes. 

9842.  Have  any  of  those  who  purchased  their  hold- 
ings sold  them  subsequently  ? — N ot  that  I am  aware  of. 

9843.  Are  they  improving  ? — They  are ; they  are 
building  and  draining,  and  improving  in  every  way 
they  can,  for  they  feel  that  whatever  they  do  is  then- 


liberal  to  their  tenants  in  a variety  of  ways  that  a 
private  landlord  would  not  be. 

9848.  The  O’Conor  Don.— It  might  be  a loss  to  the 
tenants  to  lose  them  as  landlords  ? Yes. 

9849.  Mr.  Shaw.— Do  you  know  many  of  the 
tenants  on  those  properties  ? — I do. 

9850.  Do  you  think  they  would,  to  a large  extent, 
be  able  to  provide  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  of 
their  holdings  ?— Well,  the  tenantry  on  the  Fish- 
mongers’ estate  are,  as  a rule,  as  well  off  as  those  on 
the  estate  of  the  Marquess — some  of  them  I am  sure 
would  be  able,  but  other's  would  not.  They  are  men 
of  excellent  character,  industry,  and  credit. 

9851.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a great  many  of 
them  are  small  tenants  and  poor  ? — In  some  of  the 
mountain  districts  they  are  poor. 

9852.  Would  you  limit  the  size  of  holdings  which  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  ? — I would  limit  no 
man  who  was  able  to  purchase.  A man  who  was  able 
to  live  upon  a patch  of  land  under  a landlord  should 
be  better  able  to  live  upon  it  when  he  is  his  own  land- 
lord. He  would  not  have  to  pay  into  any  man’s  till, 
year  by  year,  a sum  of  money  in  the  shape  of  rent.  I 
think  the  sooner  rents  can  be  abolished  the  better,  but 
I would  not  force  any  landlord  to  put  his  estate  into 
the  market. 


e marnet. 

9853.  Do  you  think  the  question  of  subdividing 
would  soon  find  its  level  ? — I do ; I think  it  has  passed 
what  may  be  called  its  lowest  point. 

9854.  As  a general  rule,  you  say  a man  would  not 
think  of  dividing  his  farm? — I believe  there  is  notone 
of  those  who  purchased  bn  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s 
estate  has  the  slightest  desire  to  divide  or  sublet.  If 
he  has  several  sons  he  will  put  one  of  them  to  a pro- 
fession, send  another  to  America,  and  send  another  to 
business — he  will  not  make  them  all  farmers. 

9855.  If  tenant-right  was  restored  to  its  natural 
state  do  you  think  it  would  satisfy  the  tenants!— I 
think  so.  I believe  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  formula 
which  you  have  heard  of — free  sale,  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  fair  rents. 

9856.  How  would  you  settletlierents?  Haveyouany 
notion  how  it  could  be  done  ? — I would  say  in  the  first 
instance  the  present  mode  of  settling  rents  must  cease 

that  is,  the  landlord  having  the  privilege  of  raising 

rents  as  often  as  he  pleases,  because  there  is  no  regu- 
lation in  the  Act  to  say  that  he  must  wait  twenty- 
five  years  before  he  will  increase  them.  Where 
the  landlord  has  the  privilege  of  bringing  on,  very 
frequently,  a valuator  of  his  own  appointment,  and 
sending  him  out  to  lay  on  new  rents,  or  to  revise  te 
old  rents,  I think  that  is  a system  that  cannot ; » 
tolerated  any  longer  in  Ireland,  for  the  tenant  m tta 
case  has  no  voice  whatever,  he  is  not  represented,  arm 
every  valuator  that  is  brought  on  the  estate  by  the 
landlord  understands  his  work  right  well,  and  why 
was  appointed. 


was  appointed.  , .i. 

9857.  He  is  paid  by  the  landlord  ?-Yes ; he  regatds 
himself  as  the  landlord’s  servant,  and  serves  lnm  accoro- 


m°9858.  Would  you  settle  rents  by  arbitration  M 
think  it  must  come  to  that,  that  the  tenan 
have  a voice  in  fixing  the  rent.  Two  arbitia  oi 


own. 

9844.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  times  and  the  higli 
rate  of  purchase,  they  have  held  their  own  ? — Yes, 
though  they  have  a rent  and  a half  to  pay. 

9845.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
Bright’s  clauses  to  cases  to  which  they  do  not  apply  ? 

—I  would  ; I would  be  in  favour  of  the  whole  of  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  committee. 

9846.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Would  you  compel  any 
landlords— such,  for  example,  as  the  London  companies 
—to  sell  their  property  ? — I would  not  compel  a private 
landlord  to  sell— I believe  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet 
in  Ireland,  and  I would  not  like  ever  to  see  it.  But 
the  London  companies  are  peculiarly  circumstanced. 

I thought  so  when  I was  examined  before  Mr.  Lefevre’s 
committee,  and  I think  so  still. 

9847.  Mr.  Shaw.— Do  you  think  they  should  be  0 -.  , ffivetlieiancuoW- 

compelled  to  sell  1— X would  not  go  that  length.  I know  somelugh-of  cotirse  af* 

there  are  some  good  companies  amongst  them.  Idont  as  the  tenant  the  pn^ile  . * j ld  I think  ij 

say  that  they  are  good  landlords  from  the  management  o rent  andan  MnMMJ  „ u too  low,  >* 

their  Irish  agents,  but  I believe  they  are  just  men,  and  the  landlord  believes  that  the  U 


an  umpire.  . • w 

9859.  Would  you  have  the  umpire  appointee  J 
Government  ? — There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
that.  Some  of  the  Association  say  the  County  W ^ 
Judge  should  be  the  umpire,  others  think  it  woui 

better  to  have  a Government  official.  , { 

9860.  But  you  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  pun  1 
arbitration? — We  are,  certainly. 

9861.  It  must  come  to  that?— Yes.  t) 

9862.  And  you  think  that  would  satisfy  the 

—I  think  it  would.  .owe  of » 

9863.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— We  have  had  ,,,) 


9863.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— We  have  naci  j 

greatvariety  of  rents  in  this  country-some  very  u 

somehigh-of  course  you  would  give  the  landlord^ 
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that  he  is  entitled  to  more  rent,  he  should  give  notice, 
and  have  arbitrators  appointed  in  the  usual  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant  believes  he  is  more  highly 
rented  than  the  land  will  bear,  he  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  notice  in  a similar  way. 

9864.  Do  you  not  think  on  the  whole  that  the 
balance  might  possibly  be  against  the  tenants.  I don’t 
say  on  this  year  or  last  year,  but  on  an  average  of  years  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so.  I think  any  intelligent  and  fair 
arbitrator  must  necessarily  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ireland  cannot  bear  the  rents  that  have  been  placed 
upon  it  for  the  last  fifty  years.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  members  of  our  Association. 

9865.  Are  rents  high  in  your  district  ? — Some  of 
them  are. 

9866.  How  much  per  acre,  as  a rule  ? — I have  paid 
myself  35 s.  per  Irish  acre. 

9867.  That  was  good  land  I suppose  ? — Fair  land. 

9868.  And  near  a town  ? — About  a mile  and  a half. 

9869.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  that  the  average  rent 
in  your  district? — Some  land  I think  is  still  higher. 

987 0.  What  does  tenant-right  sell  for  in  the  district  ? 
—I  believe  in  good  tenant-right  years,  and  on  good 
tenant-right  estates,  it  would  run  from  fifteen  to  forty 
years  purchase. 

987 1 . At  present  ? — I think  even  at  present,  though 
I am  sorry  to  say,  there  have  been  some  cases  latterly 
where  farms  were  in  the  market  and  therewas  no  bidder 
at  all,  even  on  tenant-right  estates. 

9872.  Even  under  good  landlords  where  the  rents 
were  moderate  ? — Yes. 

987 3.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  bad  years  ? — Probably 
that  and  also  from  the  prospects  of  bad  prices  for  cattle, 
and  produce  of  all  kinds. 

9874.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  prices  are  bad  this 

year? — I do.  I mean  to  say  for  example  we  are 

selling  oats  in  our  market  lor  9 d.  a stone. 

9875.  I did  not  refer  to  oats — are  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  butter  bad  ? — Since  America  has  been  send- 
ing cattle  as  well  as  grain  the  prices  of  both  have  gone 
down  considerably. 

9876.  Is  that  so  this  year? — It  is. 

9877.  Mr.  Shaw. — Prices  are  not  as  high  as  they 
were  four  years  ago  ? — Certainly  not.  I would  say 
they  are  nearly  one-third  less.  One  class  of  stock  is 
selling  well — milch  cows.  With  that  exception  every- 
thing is  down — particularly  beef. 

9878.  Butter  is  not  so  important  an  article  of  pro- 
duce here  as  it  is  in  the  South  ? — No. 

9879.  It  is  sold  here  in  small  quantities? — It  is. 

9880.  Not  made  up  for  exportation  ? — It  is  to  some 
extent. 

9881.  You  say  beef  is  down  in  price — What  is 
the  price  of  it  with  you  at  present  ? — From  55s.  to  65s. 
Some  top  lots  go  above  that. 

9882.  How  does  it  happen  that  in  Dublin  it  is 
oyer  70s.  ? — I suppose  the  carriage  would  cover  the 
difference. 

9S83.  Do  you  fatten  beasts  on  grass  in  your  district? 
—Not  to  a great  extent,  some  people  fatten  with 
turnips  in  the  house. 

9884.  As  a general  rule  is  the  beef  you  produce 
fattened  on  turnips,  not  like  what  is  selling  in  Dublin 

the  produce  of  grass  fed  cattle  ?- — Not  at  all. 

9885.  You  admit  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  a 
periodical  advance  of  rent  if  the  land  will  bear  it  ? — 

I do ; but  I think  the  great  nostrum  which  would 
euro  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  will 
6e  eventually — it  may  be  a long  time  before  it  is 
accomplished — but  it  will  be  that  the  people  become  the 
proprietors  of  their  own  holdings. 

9886.  If  they  had  perpetuities  at  a fixed  rent, 
"ould  they  not  practically  be  proprietors? — It  would 

please  me  so  well,  still  I think  it  would  be  far 

qq  t'lan  t'*le  Present  mode. 

887.  If  they  put  a value  on  the  landlords’  pre- 
scriptive right,  and  determine  the  fair  perpetuity  rent 
would  that  be  a satisfactory  mode  of  settling  the 
question? — That  certainly  would  give  the  tenant 
ecurity  for  all  future  improvements,  and  put  an  end 
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to  all  heart  burnings  and  disputes,  still  I would 
prefer  a man  being  his  own  proprietor,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished. 

9888.  How  could  that — the  tenantry  being  the 
proprietors  in  fee-simple  of  their-  holdings — be  ac- 
complished all  over  Ireland  ? — Of  course  it  could  not 
be  accomplished  all  over  Ireland  for  a length  of 
time. 

9889.  It  must  be  gradual  ? — Yes.  I would  not  be 
for  any  violent  means.  I would  not  cheat  the  land- 
lord of  a penny.  I would  allow  him  when  disposing 
of  his  estate  to  get  the  utmost  value  for  it,  and  I 
would  insist  whenever  an  advance  was  made  by 
Government,  that  it  should  be  so  secured  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  cheat  the  Government 
of  a penny.  Beyond  that  I would  leave  him  free. 

9890.  The  Government  would  have  ample  security 
in  the  land  itself  for  whatever  money  they  advanced  ? 
—Ample  security.  I go  the  length  of  saying,  that  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  from  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  the  new  Act 
might  safely  allow  eveiy  buyer  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  from  the  Board 
of  Works.  I would  go  a step  farther  than  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  committee.  They 
recommended  that  four-fifths  might  be  advanced.  I 
would  go  farther,  and  say  the  whole  of  the  money 
might  be  safely  advanced,  for  the  property  belonging 
to  the  tenant  would  afiord  an  ample  margin  to  cover 
all. 

9891.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  tenant-right  would 
be  an  ample  security  ? — Yes. 

9892.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  you  would  leave  it 
an  open  question  how  much  was  to  be  advanced  in 
each  case — if  the  holding  was  a good  one,  and  the 
tenant-right  valuable,  the  purchaser  might  get  an 
advance  of  the  whole? — Yes ; if  he  wanted  it. 

9893.  If  he  did  not  want  it  he  would  not  take  it? 
— Of  course  not. 

9894.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — You  said  you  believed 
there  was  originally  one  universal  custom  in  Ulster 
allowing  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — Yes. 

9895.  When  did  that  exist? — I think  it  was  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  Plantation,  and  it  existed  for 
a number  of  years  subsequent  to  that,  until  it  was 
eaten  in  upon  and  broken  down  gradually. 

9896.  But  it  was  established  at  the  time  of  the 
Plantation  ? — Yes. 

9897.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  as  to  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster — what  your  idea  is — I don’t 
want  a long  history  ? — I could  give  you  a few  par- 
ticulars— one  an  account  by  myself,  and  another  who 
was  about  the  best  judge  of  tenant-right  of  any  man 
in  his  day — the  late  Dr.  M'Knight,  editor  of  the 
Londonderry  Standard. 

9898.  We  have  had  that,  it  has  been  given  in 
evidence  already.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster  ? — I do. 

9S99.  And  that  there  was  such  a thing? — Certainly. 
The  pi-oof  that  I rely  upon  that  statement  is  this — I 
intended  to  publish  it  unless  Dr.  M'Knight  did  so, 
and  I was  the  person  who  carried  it  to  London  in 
1 87 0,  before  the  Land  Act  was  introduced  on  the  1 5th 
February,  and  I put  it  then  into  the  hands  of  500 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

9900.  I merely  asked  you  the  question  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  you  could  corroborate  Dr. 

M ‘Knight’s  statement  ? — I can. 

9901.  You  are  aware  some  people  question  whether 
there  was  such  a thing  as  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  ? 
— I suppose  some  people  would  question  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

9902.  You  believe  this  custom,  which  you  have 
stated  was  originated  by  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  ? —I 
do.  I think  it  applied  at  one  time  to  the  wl  ole  of 
Ulster.  We  have  trace  of  it  being  gradually  broken 
down  in  many  places  till  the  time  the  Land  Act  was 
passed,  and  it  was  going  very  rapidly  just  at  that 
period. 
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9903.  With  reference  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  M-Caus- 
lantl,  you  said  that,  when  a tenant  had  made  improve- 
ments, Mr.  M‘Causland  would  spend  a small  sum  in 
furthei  improvements,  charging  a per-centage,  and 
then  claim  the  whole  ? — I don’t  restrict  that  to  Mr. 
M'Causland.  I think  I said  many  landlords  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  M'Causland. 

9904.  That  implies  that  he  does  it  ? — It  does. 

9905.  We  had  his  evidence  yesterday,  and  it  was  so 
very  different  from  yours,  that  I must  ask  you  to 
specify  a case.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  case  on 
his  estate  where  that  has  been  done  % — I know  some 
cases  where  they  had  bought  holdings,  and  where  they 
had  improved,  and  were  afterwards  put  out  upon  the 
three  years’  rule,  getting  just  what  they  had  paid, 
and  no  more,  so  that  there  was  a confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  tenant. 

9906.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  got  no  allowance  for  their 

improvements? — None.  Nothing  except  the  three 

years’  rent,  which  they  had  paid  when  coming  in. 

9907.  The  O’Conor  Don.—  Can  you  give  us  the 
names  of  any  cases  ? — I could  give  the  names  of  some ; 
there  is  a gentleman  here  who  can  give  the  names  of 
several. 

9908.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Please  give  the  names  of 
any  you  know  of? — The  Walk  Mill  farm.  Mr. 
Douglas  knows  more  about  it  than  I do,  though, 
by  public  repute,  we  all  know  of  it. 

9909.  Who  is  the  tenant  in  that  case? — A man  of 
the  name  of  Gault;  and  the  case  of  another  tenant 
named  Hamilton  Stewart. 

9910.  Chairman. — Give  the  particulars  of  that 
case? — I know  he  was  put  out  on  the  three  years’ 
rule. 

9911.  Had  he  purchased  the  farm  ? — It  had  been 
purchased  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  had  to 
go  out  on  the  three  years’  rent  rule. 

9912.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Had  he  made  improve- 
ments ? — He  had ; he  was  an  excellent  farmer. 

9913.  He  had  made  improvements  which  you  con- 
sider were  confiscated  by  the  three  years’  rule  ? — All 
the  money  that  was  paid  was  confiscated  except  three 
years’  rent. 

9914.  Mr.  Shaw. — Had  he  paid  more  than  the 
three  years  ? — He  had,  of  course ; his  predecessor  had 
paid  tenant-right. 

9915.  Was  that  with  Mr.  M'Causland’s  consent  ? — 
Of  course;  there  was  nothing  done  without  his  con- 


9916.  Was  it  before  his  time  it  was  purchased  ? — It 
was.  I think  during  his  father’s  time. 

9917.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Mr.  M'Causland's  evidence 
was  that  he  did  not  originate  the  rule  himself,  but  found 
it  already  in  operation  on  the  estate  when  he  got  it  ? — 
He  was  a very  active  young  gentleman  at  the  time  the 
alteration  was  made ; hut  his  father  was  the  proprietor, 
of  course. 

9918.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  during  his  lifetime  the 
change  was  made  ? — Yes. 

9919.  He  said,  I think,  that  he  could  trace  it  back 
for  forty  years  ? — About  thirty ; but  I believe  he  wishes 
to  date  it  back  as  far  as  possible. 

9920.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Before  that,  was  there  free 
tenant-right  on  the  property  ? — That  is  the  impression 
everywhere.  There  is  another  estate,  which  you, 
perhaps,  would  allow  me  to  turn  attention  to — Major 
Scott’s.  I think  you  had  him  before  you  yesterday. 
It  is  managed  by  a gentleman  whom  you  also  will  have 
before  you — Mr.  King,  a solicitor.  There  was  free  sale 
upon  that  estate  at  one  time ; but,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  broken  down  and  limited  to  five  year's’  rent. 

9921.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  estate  he  manages 
by  an  agent? — Yes. 

9922.  He  has  another  estate  that  he  manages  him- 
self ? — Quite  so.  This  estate  is  managed  by  the  agent, 
Mr.  King.  Some  awkward  things  have  been  done  on 
that  estate. 

9923.  Was  the  limit  of  five  years’  purchase  a rule 
of  the  estate  before  he  got  it?— I think  it  was  in  his 
father’s  time  the  change  was  made — old  Major  Scott. 


9924.  Before  that  there  was  no  limit? — Never  that 
I heard  of. 

9925.  Free  sale  was  the  fully  recognised  custom  of. 
the  estate  formerly  ? — Y es. 

9926.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  evidence  of  that? 
— It  is  thirty  years  since  the  change  was  made.  I 
believe  it  was  thrust  upon  the  people  at  that  time 
and  they  had  no  alternative. 

99-27.  You  say  similar  changes  have  been  made  on 
estates  all  through  the  province  of  Ulster ? — Yes- it 
has  been  stopped  since  1870,  when  the  Land  Act  was 
passed,  but  they  were  being  made  every  where  up  to 
that  time.  In  fact  there  were  few  tenant-right  estates 
on  which  the  custom  was  not  being  nibbled  away  in 
one  form  or  another. 

9928.  liaising  of  rents  on  change  of  tenancy  you 
say  is  common  ? — It  is.  It  is  an  invariable  custom 
even  at  the  present  time.  There  was  an  infringement 
of  the  custom  in  the  case  of  the  Skinners’  Company’s 
estate.  At  one  time  free  sale  was  permitted  in  any 
way  a man  liked — now  they  won’t  allow  a public 
sale. 

9929.  Public  sales  used  to  be  permitted? — Yes- 
now  if  a man  wants  to  sell  his  farm,  he  must  dispose 
of  it  by  receiving  proposals,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
One  case  came  under  my  own  observation  a few  days 
ago,  where  a tenant  wished  to  sell  his  farm.  He 
adopted  their  mode  of  sale,  and  advertised  that  he 
would  take  proposals.  He  got  no  proposals.  Then 
he  took  the  liberty  of  advertising  that  he  would  sell 
by  public  auction ; the  auction  took  place,  and  the 
farm  was  sold  at  a certain  amount,  but  when  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  seller  went  to  the  office  to  get  the 
change  of  tenancy  entered  in  the  book,  the  agent  said 
he  would  not  accept  the  purchaser  as  tenant,  because 
he  had  bought  at  an  open  sale.  The  end  of  it  was, 
the  poor  man  having  no  body  else  that  was  willing  to 
take  the  farm,  the  matter  was  “ boxed  up  ” somewhat 
in  this  way ; there  had  to  be  a retirement  of  the 
parties  into  privacy — the  buyer  was  to  make  an  offer 
privately — he  did  so— he  offered  £5  less  than  he  had 
bid  at  the  auction — the  seller  accepted  this  private 
proposal,  and  then  the  man  was  accepted  as  the 
tenant. 

9930.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — He  offered  £5.  an  acre  less 
than  he  had  bid  at  the  auction  ? — No — £5  less  alto- 
gether. 

9931.  Mi-.  Shaw. — In  fact  it  was  a “make  believe”? 
— It  was  a “ make  believe  ” — to  fall  in  with  the  office 
rule. 

9932.  You  say  this  rule  was  made  since  the  Land 
Act  ? — It  was  acted  upon  since  then ; they  have  only 
lately  come  in  for  the  property.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ogilby  family  ; it  has  only  lately 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  Skinners’  Company. 

9933.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if 
the  change  was  made  since  the  Land  Act,  it  is  illegal  ? 
— I don’t  know — they  say  it  is  still  a public  sale,  but 
it  is  a public  sale  after  their  own  fashion. 

9934.  When  the  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ogilby  family,  was  sale  by  auction  recognised  ? — T 
believe  so. 

9935.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 
— No,  but  I believe  it. 

9936.  Was  Mr.  Ogilby  a middleman? — Yes,  but  1 
am  happy  to  say  he  was  not  so  stern  and  severe  as 
other  middlemen.  There  is  another  matter  to  which 
I may  refer  in  connexion  with  the  Skinners’  Com- 
pany, and  the  hardship  arises  from  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870.  There  was  a large  grass 
farm  in  the  district  of  Glenshane,  that  the  Company 
thought  was  not  paying  enough  of  rent — they  took  it 
on  them  to  raise  the  rent,  and  gave  notice  to  that 
effect — -from  £75  to  £100.  There  were  two  indi- 
viduals who  were  joint  tenants  of  the  farm,  and  they 
objected  to  the  rent  being  raised,  and  they  said  they 
would  not  pay  the  increase.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
they  made  an  offer  of  £84  ; but  the  Company  would 
not  accept  that,  but  insisted  on  the  sum  they  had 
laid  on  it  themselves.  Eventually  they  gave  up 
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their  tenancy  and  claimed  tenant-right,  under  the  Act 
of  1870,  but  when  it  came  to  be  heard,  they  were 
ruled  out  of  court,  on  the  provisoes  of  the  Act,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a large  grazing  farm.  That  was  con- 
sidered a great  hardship,  for  the  farm  was  handed  over 
to  another  tenant. 

9937.  And  the  other  men  got  nothing  ? — Not  a 
farthing. 

9938.  Had  they  laid  out  money  on  the  place?— 
Well  I suppose  they  had  improved  it  a little,  it  was  a 
grazing  farm ; the  tenants  regarded  it  as  worth  .£1,000. 

9939.  Had  they  paid  anything  for  it  when  they  got 
it?— Every  man  on  the  estate  had  paid  for  his  holding. 

9940.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  that  only  your 
impression,  or  do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—That  was  the  custom  on  the  estate;  tenants  talk 
about  it  as  a bad  case. 

9941.  Landlords  don’t  do  such  things  as  a general 
rule  ? — No,  that  I think  is  a bad  provision  in  the  Act 
of  1870,  I would  not  have  any  of  those  restrictions  at 
all — with  regard  to  tenants  paying  £50  rent,  grazing 
farms,  demesne  lands,  and  townparks.  All  those 
exceptions  and  reservations  I would  have  cut  up  by 
the  roots.  The  people  never  will  be  satisfied  until  they 
are  all  eliminated. 

9942.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— With  regard  to  Major 

Scott’s  property,  what  have  you  to  mention  ? — With 
regard  to  the  case  on  Major  Scott’s  estate,  managed  by 
Mr.  King,  whom  you  mil  have  before  you,  there  was 
a tenant 

9943.  Give  me  his  name  ? — I will.  His  name  was 
John  Louglirey,  he  was  lost  some  years  ago  in  a river. 
When  he  died  he  left  two  little  boys  very  young.  Mr. 
King,  the  agent,  administered,  I suppose,  for  the  widow, 
to  his  effects.  She  in  the  course  of  a few  months  after 
that  also  died.  Then  the  two  little  boys  were  abso- 
lutely orphans.  The  deceased  had  a brother-,  James 
Longhrey  who  lived  upon  the  mealing.  He  being  the 
next  of  kin  took  charge  of  the  two  boys.  He  said,  I 
understand,  to  the  agent  and  the  landlord,  “ If  you 
allow  me  to  manage  this  place  for  my  brother’s  children, 

I will  do  so  and  pay  the  rent  till  one  of  them  comes  of 
age.’’  “ No  ” said  Mr.  King  and  the  landlord,  for  of 
course  I must  associate  the  landlord  with  Mr.  King. 
‘‘We  cannot  allow  minors  to  hold  land  on  our  estate ; 
it  must  be  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary  way  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  office.”  Very  much  against  the 
wishes  of  the  uncle,  who  had  the  two  little  boys,  lie 
was  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  King  and 
the  landlord,  and  with  the  rules  of  the  estate.  Five 
years’  rent  were  paid  down  as  a settlement  of  the  case. 

9944.  By  Mr  King? — By  Mr.  King  to  James 
Longhrey.  He  thought  it  a great  hardship  of  course 
to  have  to  give  up  the  place  his  brother  had  improved, 
for  the  brother  had  some  money,  and  was  able  to 
improve  it;  and  the  uncle  also  had  some  money,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  what  he  proposed  for  the 
sake  of  the  children.  When  the  five  years’ rent  was 
counted  on  the  table — and  this  I have  from  the  man 
himself— Mr.  King  said  to  him.  “ That  is  the  money 
t.iat  comes  to  the  boys,  count  it.”  He  counted  it  and 
said  this  is  the  five  years’  rent,  certainly.  “Now” 
said  Mr  King,  “ there  is  a bad  house  upon  the  farm, 
d is  not  in  so  good  repair  as  I would  like,  and  I would 


like  a good  house  upon  it,  I will  take  £100  of  this 
money,  and  with  it  I will  build  a house  upon  the  place. 
He  took  the  £100  of  the  boys’  money,  and  the  house 
was  built,  at  least  the  shell  of  a house ; it  stands  there 
upon  the  road  side,  but  to  this  hour  it  has  never  been 
inhabited,  for  when  the  new  tenant  came  into  posses- 
sion he  preferred  the  old  house  to  the  new  one;  and 
therefore  he  inhabits  the  old  house,  and  the  new  one  is 
standing  like  a monument  upon  the  roadside,  unused  to 
this  hour. 

994o.  Mr.  Shaw.— £100  of  the  children’s  money 
w as  taken  to  build  the  house  ?—  Quite  so. 

9946.  Out  of  their  tenant-right  ?— Out  of  the  five 
years’  rent.  That  statement  I have  from  James 
Longhrey,  on  being  cpiestioned,  and  to  show  you  that 
I know  something  of  the  family,  the  man  that  was 
drowned,  this  James  Louglirey,  the  widow,  and  the 
two  orphans  were  all  members  of  my  congregation. 

9947.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— When  the  new  tenant  came 

in  was  he  obliged  to  pay  something  for  the  improve- 
ments on  the  farm? — I suppose  they  acted  according 
to  their  rule,  and  made  him  pay  five  years’  rent  at 
least. 

9948.  And  the  £100  was  not  refunded  to  James 
Longhrey  ? — Not  a farthing  of  it. 

9949.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  this  occur? — 
It  is  about  a dozen  years  ago. 

9950  Mr.  Shaw.— It  was  since  Mr.  King  became 
the  agent? — Yes.  I understand  this  case  has  been 
referred  to  frequently.  The  truth  is  the  fact  was  so 
gross  that  I have  referred  to  it  publicly  myself,  and 
it  never  was  contradicted.  I have  referred  to  it  at 
public  meetings,  and  Mr.  King  was  of  course  greatly 
blamed,  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away.  You 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  explanation. 

9951.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  was  the  total 
purchase-money  in  that  case? — I do  not  remember 
that.  It  was  a medium  sized  farm.  The  only  thing 
that  would  lead  me  to  say  that  Mr.  King  had  not 
acted,  perhaps,  in  this  case  as  he  does  in  some  others 
was,  that  the  man  had  made  money,  and  this  uncle 
that  was  keeping  the  two  orphans  was  also  a rich 
man,  comparatively  speaking,  and,  therefore,  in  all 
likelihood  he  thought  they  could  spare  a little  of  the 
money. 

9952.  Had  the  tenant  been  obliged  to  keep  the 
house  up  by  any  agreement ; — Not  at  all ; there  was 
no  agreement,  and  it  was  as  good  a house  as  any  of 
the  neighbouring  houses— a good  substantial  farm- 
house. It  is  as  good  a house  to  this  hour  as  the  neigh- 
bouring houses — the  tenant  is  inhabiting  it,  while  the 
new  one  is  standing  idle. 

9953.  Why  didn’t  James  buy  the  farm  for  himself? 
— I suppose  he  thought  he  had  enough  land  already. 

9954.  That  £100  was  a large  sum  of  money  to 
deprive  the  children  of? — Quite  so.  The  little  boys 
themselves  have  grown  up  now,  and  they  are  able  to 
think  and  talk  about  it,  and  they  have  frequently 
spoken  about  it  to  me. 

9955.  Such  a case  as  that  would  make  a great  im- 
pression in  the  district  and  cause  much  dissatisfaction  ? 
— No  doubt  of  it.  I don’t  know  much  about  Major 
Scott’s  impressions,  but  I believe  Mr.  King  is  very 
sore  about  it. 


Sept.  28, 18S0. 
Rev.  Nathaniel 
M‘C.  Brown, 
Mr.  J. 
Brennan, 

Mr.  Joseph  I. 
Douglas, 

Mr.  Robert 
Dunn,  and 
Rev.  G.  W. 
Hamill. 


Mr.  Joseph  Irwine  Douglas, 

9956.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  acquainted 
'nth  the  particulars  of  the  case  which  has  been  men- 
tioned upon  Mr.  M'Causland’s  estate? — I am,  from 
public  report,  but  by  no  other  means. 

9957.  Would  you  state  what  the  facts  are  so  far  as 
you  have  heard  them?— Old  Mr.  Gault  when  a 
joung  man  bought  a farm — tenant-right  being  the 
Hue  on  the  estate.  It  continued  in  his  possession 
'nule  he  lived ; when  he  died  he  left  it  to  his  son,  who 

led  a young  man,  leaving  three  helpless  children  who 
cou  d not  do  anything  for  themselves.  The  guardians 
t ie  children  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from 
e iarm  altogether,  but  by  the  time  that  took  place 


Derrybeg,  Limavady,  examined. 

Mr.  M'Causland’s  three  years’  rule  was  in  practice,  and 
that  was  all  the  children  received,  with  an  allowance 
for  some  valuable  offices  that  had  been  built  on  the 

9958.  Then  the  grandsire  did  get  more  than  the 
three  years’ rent? — I believe  he  gotsomethingadditional 
in  the  shape  I have  said,  in  consideration  of  the  build- 
ings. 

9959.  Had  there  been  any  other  improvements 
made  ? — I believe  the  father  and  son  had  drained  a good 
deal  of  the  land. 

9960.  Do  you  know  it,  or  is  it  only  from  report 
you  speak  ? — I heard  people  talk  about  it.  and 

2X2 
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that  the  young  man  was  to  get  a premium  for  drainage 
from  the  Farming  Society. 

9961.  Was  nothing  allowed  for  the  drainage? — I 
think  not. 

9962.  Mr.  Shaw. — Gault,  I suppose,  bought  the 
tenant-right  at  the  usual  rate? — Yes.  I do  not  know 
what  he  paid  for  it. 

9963.  Do  you  know  when  he  bought  it? — I believe 
he  bought  part  of  it  when  a young  man ; he  bought 
another  portion  of  it  in  my  time. 

9964.  But  can  you  say  decidedly  that  he  paid  more 
than  three  years’  rent  for  it  ? — Indeed  I can. 

9965.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  of 
Hamilton  Stewart? — I do.  Mrs.  Stewart’s  father,  when 
a young  man,  bought  the  farm.  She  was  his  only  suc- 
cessor, and  married  Mr.  Stewart.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious man  ; he  drained  the  farm  and  removed  stones 
out  of  it.  The  buildings  I do  not  think  he  improved 
much.  He  unfortunately  got  into  bad  odour  with  the 
landlord,  who  turned  him  out,  giving  him  only  three 
years’  rent.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  his  practice  to  give 
£4  an  acre  for  any  manured  land. 

9966.  Did  he  give  it  in  this  case  ? — I believe  so. 

9967.  But  nothing  for  improvements  ? — Nothing. 

9968.  How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Stewart  bought  it? 
— His  father-in-law  bought  it,  and  he  was  evicted 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

9969.  Is  it  more  than  ten  years  ago  ? — It  is. 

9970.  Then  it  was  before  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

9971.  Was  Gault’s  case  before  the  Land  Act? — 
Yes,  it  was  prior  to  the  Land  Act. 

997 2.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  on  the  estate  ? 
— There  was  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Whyte,  who 
had  been  his  agent  while  I was  a young  lad.  How  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  farm  I cannot  tell,  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  previous  tenant  ran  away,  leav- 
ing some  arrears  of  rent  due.  However,  this  man 
built  a complete  set  of  offices  on  the  place.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  agency  while  he  lived,  and  his  son 
became  agent  after  him,  married,  and  left  a number  of 
children  at  his  death,  precisely  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Gaults,  too  young  to  do  anything.  The  place  had 
to  be  given  up,  but  all  they  got  was  three  years’  rent, 
and  some  allowance  for  manures.  With  regard  to  the 
three  years’  rule,  I may  mention  that  on  the  mountain 
lands  he  gives  five  years’  rent  to  the  present  hour. 

9973.  Who  was  Whyte  agent  for? — He  was  Mr. 
M'Causland’s  rent  receiver  until  a short  time  before  he 
died,  when  he  received  a stroke  of  paralysis. 

9974.  Chairman. — Mr.  M'Causland  said  the  rule 
was  three  years’  rent  on  the  low  lands,  and  five  on  the 
mountain  lands,  for  the  good  will,  with  allowance  for 
tenants’  improvements  and  unexhausted  manures  ? — I 
never  knew  him  to  make  an  allowance  for  improvements 
except  in  one  case  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 
In  that  case  the  tenant  had  paid  £200  for  the  farm, 
and  he  built  and  improved  the  offices,  and  when,  after 
his  death  a legatee  came  in  and  gave  up  the  farm,  Mr. 
M'Causland  certainly  did  give  the  value  an  architect 
put  upon  the  buildings  and  first  cost  upon  the  land. 

9975.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  do  you  mean  by  first 
cost  upon  the  land? — I will  explain  that  to  you. 
When  the  late  Mr.  M'Causland,  th’e  present  gentle- 
man’s father,  came  to  the  determination  of  refusing  to 
allow  public  sales,  he  sent  Mr.  Whyte  to  value  the 
holdings  upon  the  estate.  Mr.  Whyte  put  a value 
according  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  every- 
thing at  the  time.  If  the  land  was  good  and  the  farm 
well  kept,  and  the  buildings  in  good  order,  he  put  on 
more  ; if  they  were  bad  he  put  on  less.  At  the  time 
this  farm  was  changing  hands,  Mr.  Whyte  valued 
it  at  £200.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  case. 

9976.  Was  that  more  or  less  than  three  years’  rent  ? 
— The  rent  was  no  more  than  £30  up  to  the  year 
before  last. 

9977.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  a tenant  on  the 
estate  ? — I am  not. 

9978.  Can  you  say  positively  from  your  own  know- 
ledge that  before  the  Land  Act  Mr.  M'Causland  never 
gave  anything  for  improvements? — Never,  to  my 


knowledge.  I never  heard  any  person  say  hedi' 
with  the  single  exception  of  a case  where  he  gave  some- 
thing in  consideration  of  a mill  that  had  been  rebuilt 
unless  you  call  manured  land  improvements.  ’ 

9979.  Do  you  know  any  case  upon  other  landlords’ 
property? — The  only  other  case  I know  of  is  that  of 
Mr.  Church,  of  Oatlands. 

9980.  Is  that  the  landlord’s  name? — Yes.  His 

practice  has  been,  since  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
property 

9981.  When  was  it  he  came  into  possession  ?— He 
came  into  possession,  as  well  as  I remember,  in  the 
year  1842.  The  estate  is  entailed,  and  he  has  only  a 
life  interest  in  it.  When  a tenant’s  lease  expired,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  tenant-right  and  put- 
ting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket,  and  granting  the 
purchaser  a new  lease.  The  last  case  I will  mention 
occurred  with  his  own  sister-in-law.  I believe  he  sold 
her  tenant-right,  gave  the  purchaser  a new  lease  and 
put  a sum  of  between  £500  and  £600  into  his  own 
pocket. 

9982.  What  was  the  name  of  his  sister-in-law  ?— 
Mrs.  Church,  the  widow  of  his  brother. 

9983.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  other  cases— 

there  may  have  been  some  family  reason  in  that  1 He 

did  the  same  thing  in  every  case  he  could. 

9984.  Sold  the  tenant-right? — Yes. 

9985.  Gave  nothing  to  the  person  going  out? — No- 
thing to  the  person  going  out,  not  even  to  his  own 
sister-in-law — not  one  farthing. 

9986.  The  O’Conor  Don. — He  did  not  recognise 
any  right  in  the  tenant  to  tenant-right  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  ? — If  he  did  he  put  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

9987.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Has  he  many  tenants  ? — Not  a 
large  number. 

9988.  Does  he  live  near  Limavady? — He  does. 
Part  of  the  property  is  two  or  three  miles  from 
Limavady. 

9989.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  granting  new  leases? 

— Yes.  I believe  he  always  gave  a new  lease  to  the 

incoming  man. 

9990.  At  the  same  rent,  or  did  he  raise  it  ? — I could 
not  say. 

9991.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  the  expiration  of  a 
lease,  would  the  same  thing  happen? — Yes.  I be- 
lieve so. 

9992.  Has  anything  like  this  occurred  since  the  Land 
Act  on  his  estate  ? — I have  not  heard  of  a lease  on  his 
estate  expii-ing  since. 

9993.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  giving  long  leases?— I 
think  twenty  or  twenty-one  years. 

9994.  I suppose  a tenant  who  came  in  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  paying  only  for  the  lease  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  arrangement  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you.  There  was  a keen  competition  for 
land  in  the  district,  but  what  understanding  he  had  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

9995.  If  he  said  to  a tenant,  “ I will  give  you  a lease 
for  twenty-one  years ; what  will  you  pay  me  for  it?" 
Would  the  tenant  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  he  should  lose  the  land  ? — That 
would  depend  upon  whether  that  understanding  was  in 
existence  or  not.  Whether  it  was  or  was  not  I cannot  say. 

9996.  Chairman. — Tenants  generally  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  care  of  themselves  in  their  bargains  ?— 
In  those  cases  you  would  say  they  did  not. 

9997.  Are  there  any  other  cases  you  would  like  to 
mention? — Nothing  further  than  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  law.  I will  mention  one  case.  I know 
a certain  townland  on  the  Marquis  of  Waterford’s 
estate,  which  is  held  by  three  tenants.  No.  1 held  less 
than  one-half  of  it — he  was  not  a thrifty  or  energetic 
man,  still  I believe  he  paid  his  rent,  and  I never 
heal'd  of  him  getting  into  any  of  the  law  courts  on 
account  of  it.  Tenant  No.  2,  a remarkably  pushing 
energetic  man,  strong  in  body,  and  financially  very 
well  off,  held  two-thirds  of  the  remainder.  Tenant 
No.  3 was  a man  of  the  same  stamp.  The  lease  ex- 
pired, and  the  landlord  sent  his  valuator  over  the  place. 
On  farm  No.  1,  which  was  the  largest  farm,  and  the 
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land  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  tenant  having  made 
no  improvements  no  addition  was  made  to  the  rent. 
Farm  No.  2 : on  this  farm  there  was  an  increase  of 
11 10s.  to  the  rent.  No.  3 : the  additional  rent  was 
f3  or  £3  10s.,  I do  not  know  which.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years  after  that  the  townland  was  sold 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court ; and  those  two  men  had 
to  buy  back  their  own  improvements  at  thirty  years 
purchase,  after  having  made  them  with  their  own 
money. 

9998.  Can  you  give  the  names  oi  the  tenants  ? — 
James  Smith  was  No.  1. 

9999.  Did  he  buy  his  holding? — He  did  not. 

10000.  He  had  not  energy  enough,  I suppose? — 

Exactly. 

10001.  The  good  men  were  fined  for  their  goodness, 
I suppose  ? — You  may  call  it  a fine  or  not ; you  may 
call  it  by  any  name  you  please.  Those  men  had  to  buy 
hack  their  own  improvements  at  thirty  years  purchase, 
and  yet  the  Marquess  of  W aterford  never  was  considered 
a harsh  landlord. 

10002.  How  long  before  the  sale  had  these  improve- 
ments been  made  ? — I cannot  tell  exactly. 

10003.  Was  it  before- the  Land  Act? — It  was. 

10004.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Was  the  land  worth  the 
increased  rent  without  taking  the  improvements  into 
account — for  sometimes  in  a lease  the  rent  is  low,  and 
at  its  expiration  the  rise  is  not  so  unnatural? — It 
might  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  man  that 
made  no  improvements  had  no  increase  made  to  his 
rent. 

10005.  Was  it  the  same  class  of  land  with  the  other 
two  farms  that  were  increased  ? — The  man  who  made 
no  improvements  had  better  land  than  the  others. 

10006.  These  people  having  to  pay  for  their  own 
improvements  they  purchased  their  holdings  at  the 
increased  rent? — Yes.  But  if  No.  2 buys  back 

£7  10s.  a year  at  thirty  years  purchase,  and  that  the 
improvements  cost  him,  say,  £150 — the  two  together 
make  close  on  £400  that  man’s  improvements  have 
cost  him. 

10007.  Chairman. — Were  there  any  covenants  in 
those  men’s  leases  to  build  houses  or  make  improve- 
ments?— I could  not  say. 

10008.  That  man  was  not  bound  to  make  those  im- 
provements?— I believe  not. 

10009.  The  O’Conor  Don. — As  a fact  were  nob  the 


rents  on  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s  estate  low  rent 
I would  not  say  that.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the^ 
were,  in  others  not. 

10010.  Mr.  Shaw. — Nothing  extraordinary  low 
about  them  ? — Nothing. 

10011.  Live  and  let  live  rents? — Exactly.  I am 
well  acquainted  with  a great  number  of  the  tenants, 
and  there  are  none  of  them  wallowing  in  wealth.  The 
tenant-right  sold  as  high  on  the  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford’s estate  as  anywhere  I knew. 

10012.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Did  tenant  No.  one’s  farm 
sell  for  thirty  years  purchase  ? — Yes ; part  of  it  was 
bought  by  No.  2,  and  part  by  an  outsider,  but  the 
whole  townland  was  sold  in  one  block ; and  No.  2 
being  anxious  to  buy  his  own  solicited  a relative  to 
buy  a part  and  bought  another  part  himself 
10013.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Browne. — Allow  me  to  make  an 
addendum  to  what  I said.  It  is  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  some  landlords  in  our  neighbourhood  with 
respect  to  raising  of  rents.  In  some  instances  they 
go  through  the  form  of  sending  an  impartial  valuator 
upon  the  property.  His  valuation  comes  into  the 
office,  and  very  often  it  is  manipulated  there,  and  a 
considerable  per-centage  added  to  it  over  and  above 
what  the  valuator  has  laid  on. 

10014.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  the  tenants  know  what  is 
sent  in  by  the  valuator  ? — Very  often  it  is  not  shown 
to  them  at  all. 

10015.  The  rents  are  fixed  in  the  office  after  the 
valuation  has  been  sent  in  ? — Yes ; that  has  taken  place 
on  several  estates,  even  on  that  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company.  There  is  a gentleman  here  cognisant  of  the 
fact.  It  is  the  case  also  on  Mr.  M'Causland’s  property. 
One  of  his  tenants  told  me  that  a valuator  was  brought 
and  put  a valuation  upon  his  farm,  but  Mr.  King  added 
to  the  rent,  and  made  it  even  money.  He  remonstrated 
against  it,  but  Mr.  King  said  it  was  low  enough.  On 
Sir  F.  Hevgate’s  estate  there  have  been  some  changes 
latterly.  At  one  time  they  got  a certain  number  of 
years  rent  on  going  out ; but  latterly  he  has  thought 
it  wiser  to  allow  the  outgoing  tenant  to  go  through  the 
form  of  a public  sale,  but  in  every  case  he  sends  his 
bailiff  or  agent  to  the  place  where  the  farm  is  being 
sold,  and  announces  that  the  rent  is  to  be  advanced,  so 
that  the  outgoing  tenant  suffers  in  consequence  of  the 
rent  being  raised  without  any  valuation  at  all,  but  by 
the  will  of  the  landlord. 


Sept.  28, 1SS0. 

Rev.  Nathaniel 
M‘C.  Brown, 
Mr.  J. 
Drennan, 
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Mr.  Robert 
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Hamill. 


Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  Ballykelly,  examined. 


10016.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer? — I 


e of  your  holding  ? — About 


10017.  What  is  the  s 
130  acres. 

10018.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  ? — Under  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company  of  London. 

10019.  Is  there  any  case  you  wish  to  bring  undei 
our  notice? — In  the  year  1872  the  estate  was  out  oi 
lease,  and  Mr.  Nolan,  a valuator  and  surveyor  was 
sent  over  it.  He  made  a valuation,  which  in  a short 
tune  afterwards  was  sent  in  to  the  office.  The  tenants 
"'ere  subsequently  requested  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
a lease,  and  the  rents  were  announced. 

10020.  What  was  to  be  the  term  of  the  leases?  — 
Venty-one  years.  The  rents  were  announced;  but 
, eie  was  a clause  at  the  end  of  the  agreement,  whereby 
ne  tenant  agreed  to  give  up  his  holding  at  the  end  of 
e lease,  and  abandon  all  claim  that  he  might  have 
under  the  Ulster  custom  for  tenant-right.  This  agree- 
ment the  tenants  refused  to  sign,  one  and  all,  and  after 
( eputation  from  the  Company  had  been  over  here  to 
r<eaalltS’  a.  deputation  from  the  tenants  waited 
Q tne  Company  in  London,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
lnnoT  to  S''ve  tenants  Nolan’s  valuation. 
i - , , Chairman. — Had  the  rents  proposed  been 

10099'r  ^an’s  valuation  ? — They  had. 

, ^at  statement  applies  to  several  farms  as 
as  your  own  ? — Yes,  it  applies  generally. 


10023.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  force  this 
lease  with  the  clause  in  it  on  you? — No;  that  was 
resisted,  and  there  was  a clause  added  to  the  agreement, 
whereby  the  tenants  are  entitled  to  the  Ulster  custom 
at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

10024.  Mr.  Shaw. — Tenant-right  had  existed  on 
the  estate  before? — Yes.  In  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant. 

10025.  What  took  place  after  that? — The  Company 
handed  over  Mr.  Nolan’s  book  to  Counsellor  Cather, 
one  of  the  deputation,  and  the  tenants  examined 
Nolan’s  valuation  as  shown  by  the  book.  I know 
that  in  the  case  of  the  farm  I hold,  and  the  farm  ad- 
joining, the  rent  announced  was  £250,  whereas  Nolan’s 
valuation  was  only  £220 ; consequently,  there  was  an 
advance  of  £30  made  on  the  rents  of  those  two  farms 
beyond  their  own  surveyor’s  valuation.  I am  told  of 
another  large  farm  where  the  advance  over  and  above 
the  valuation  was  nearly  £50. 

10026.  Was  Nolan’s  valuation  much  above  the 
former  rent  in  those  two  cases? — Not  greatly. 

10027.  Then  you  would  look  on  it  as  a fair  valua- 
tion ? — I would  look  on  it,  as  times  go,  as  being  a very 
full  rent. 

10028.  They  sought  to  add  £30  over  and  above 
Nolan’s  valuation  ? — They  did. 

10029.  Did  they  give  way  on  that  upon  the  re- 
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monstrances  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes ; they  agreed  to  take 
Nolan’s  valuation. 

10030.  That  was  the  result  of  the  tenants  sending 
over  a deputation  to  London  to  meet  the  Company  ? — 
Yes. 

10031.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  agent  of 
the  property  1 — Mr.  W.  C.  Gage  is  the  agent. 

10032.  There  were  no  legal  steps,  you  merely 
remonstrated  and  sent  a deputation  ? — No ; there  were 
no  legal  proceedings. 

10033.  The  Company  gave  way  when  they  heard  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

10034.  If  you  had  not  done  that  your  rents  would 
have  been  considerably  higher  than  what  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  ? — Yes.  There  was  also  another  case 
I wish  to  mention.  It  was  on  the  Grocers’  estate,  but 
that  estate  has  been  sold  since.  There  was  a farm 
and  store  on  the  estate  owned  by  a man  named  James 
Fairly.  Fairly  died,  leaving  his  brother,  who  was  in 
America,  his  legatee.  The  brother  came  over  to  this 
country  to  wind  up  the  estate,  and  being  anxious  to 
sell  he  advertised  the  farm  and  store  for  sale.  He 


got  notice  from  the  agent,  Mr.  P.  Lloyd,  of  an  ia 
crease  of  rent. 

10035.  Was  there  a lease? — Not  on  this  farm 
but  he  got  notice  that  the  rent  would  be  increased  from 
.£60  to  £90.  Fairly’s  brother  was  anxious  to  return 
to  America  and  agreed  to  an  advance  of  £20,  and  the 
place  was  sold  with  the  advance  of  £20  rent  on  it  and 
consequently  realized  £400  or  £500  less  than  it  would 
have  done  had  the  rent  not  been  raised. 

10036.  Fairly  raised  no  objection  ? — No,  for  hewa? 
very  anxious  to  sell. 

10037.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  sales  on  that  estate’ 
— Much  the  same  as  the  rule  on  the  Fishmonger? 
Company’s  estate — free  sale,  but  a revaluation  at  thf 
end  of  a lease. 

10038.  Chairman. — Who  was  it  sold  to?— Mr 
Davidson  was  the  purchaser  from  the  Grocers  Com 
pany. 

10039.  I thought  you  said  he  was  the  agent?— No 
Mr.  Y.  P.  Lloyd  was  the  agent. 

10040.  In  consideration  of  the  increase  of  rent,  did 
he  get  a new  lease  ? — I am  not  sure  how  that  was 
arranged  with  the  purchaser. 


Mr.  James  Drennan,  Carse  Hall,  Limavady,  examined. 


10041.  Chairman. — What  is  the  size  of  the  farm 
you  occupy? — 614  acres. 

10042.  Was  that  purchased  by  yourself? — Yes. 

10043.  Is  it  a mountain  farm  ? — No ; it  is  an  arable 
farm.  I wish  merely  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
defects  in  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act. 

10044.  On  whose  estate  ? — Mr.  Bogle’s  estate. 

10045.  Was  that  estate  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  ?— Yes. 

10046.  Were  you  the  only  purchaser  ? — No;  there 
were  four  other  tenants  on  the  property.  We  pur- 
chased from  the  landlord  privately,  and  petitioned  the 
Board  for  an  advance.  They  refused  to  give  the 
advance  without  it  passing  through  the  Court,  and  we 
were  very  much  disappointed  and  astonished  at  that, 
for  it  is  an  Irish  Society’s  title,  and  before  the  Lefevre 
committee  it  was  stated  they  would  advance  money  on 
the  title  of  the  London  societies.  However,  it  was 
refused  in  our  case. 

10047.  When  did  the  purchase  take  place? — In 
February,  1876,  we  applied  for  the  loan,  and  in  April 
they  declined  to  give  it  except  through  the  Landed 
Estates  Court. 

10048.  Had  you  to  pay  the  expense  of  passing  it 
through  the  Court? — Yes  ; that  is  what  I consider  to 
be  a defect  in  the  Act. 

10049.  Rather  say,  a defect  in  the  rules  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  for  the  Board  had  power  to  lend  the  money  ? 
— Well,  yes. 

10050.  Did  you  apply  to  any  other  authority  ? — - 
No,  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  a solicitor; 
he  was  transacting  the  business,  but  I was  cognisant 
of  it  all. 

10051.  The  Board  of  Works  might  perhaps  have 
conceded  the  point  if  the  matter  had  been  brought 
under  the  cognisance  of  a higher  authority? — I am 
sorry  that  was  not  thought  of.  The  result  was  that 
the  Board  put  us  to  a great  deal  of  expense  for  nothing. 

10052.  How  much  did  it  cost? — The  expenses  were 
£84  7s - 5 d.,  including  £49  7s.  id.,  the  costs  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 

10053.  Was  that  for  the  whole  lot?— The  whole 
lot ; there  are  1,400  acres  in  the  entire  estate. 

10054.  The  application  to  the  Board  of  Works  came 
from  the  parties  who  were  desirous  to  purchase,  not 
from  the  seller? — Yes,  we  wanted  the  advance.  We 
had,  in  fact,  bought  the  property  and  agreed  to  the 
price,  and  all  we  wanted  was  to  get  the  advance  from 
the.  Board  of  Works.  The  thing  was  not  settled  until 
June,  1880.  From  April,  1876,  until  June,  1880,  the 
case  was  kept  pending  in  the  Landed  Estates  Coxu-t, 
with  surveys  and  one  thing  or  another,  and  a most 


singular  thing  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  sur- 
vey. The  man  who  came  was  a Mr.  Murphy,  and  it 
shows  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing — lie  was  sent 
down  to  see  why  the  estate  was  sold  so  cheap— it  was 
the  most  ridiculous  errand  man  was  ever  sent  upon, 
for  the  cheaper  the  lands  were  sold  so  much  the  better 
for  the  Board — their  security  was  better  for  their 
money. 

10055.  What  business  was  it  of  theirs,  whether  the 
lands  were  sold  cheap  or  dear,  if  they  had  good  security? 
— Just  so;  we  considered  that  their  security  was 
better,  if  the  estate  was  sold  cheap. 

1 0056.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  sold  cheap?— I 
think  so;  but  there  were  peculiar  circumstances, 
There  was  a head-rent  to  the  Society,  and  it  being  a 
reclamation  from  the  sea,  the  water  requires  to  be 
pumped  off  to  allow  us  to  drain  the  land. 

10057.  What  were  the  total  expenses  of  carrying  out 
the  purchase? — The  total  expenses — convevances  and 
all— were  £260. 

10058.  Upon  your  holding? — No — upon  the  whole. 

10059.  What  is  the  rent  payable  to  the  Irish 
Society  ? — £3Q0  a year  upon  the  entire. 

10060.  Upon  the  1,400  acres? — Upon  the  1,400 
acres.  There  are  1,301  acres  arable,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  broken  land  along  the  banks  useful  for 
grazing  purposes,  but  not  for  ploughing.  That  is  one 
matter  in  which  the  Act  ought  to  be  amended,  to 
encourage  people  to  purchase  under  the  Bright  clauses, 
they  should  have  greater  facilities  for  getting  money 
from  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Board,  I think,  should 
be  obliged  to  advance  the  money  on  a good  title  being 
shown ; and  another  matter  is  their  not  allowing 
alienation  or  assignment,  which  is  surely  a great  hard- 
ship. Here  I have  a farm  of  600  acres — I cannot  deal 
with  it  in  any  way  for  the  next  thirty-five  years, 
although  I have  £1,400  of  my  own  money  sunk  in  the 
land,  and  they  have  that  as  security  as  well  as  the  land 
itself. 

10060a.  How  much  did  you  get  from  them? — 
£2,800  for  myself. 

10061.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
in  the  position  of  any  other  fee-simple  owner  of  land? 
— Well,  of  course  the  Board  require  to  have  security 
for  their  loan — I think  they  have  it. 

1Q062.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  they  have  perfect 
security  in  the  land  itself? — More  than  security,  for 
they  have  the  security  of  the  tenant's  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  landlord. 

10063.  Chairman. — The  difficulty  is,  to  show  that 
it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  generally--01 
course  the  legislature,  in  passing  those  enactments  for 
facilitating  the  purchase  of  land  by  tenants,  did  it  no 
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for  the  advantage  of  a certain  number  of  tenants,  but 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country ; 
the  thing  is,  therefore,  to  satisfy  Parliament  that 
subdivision  and  subletting  would  be  for  the  general 
«ood  and  not  merely  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
who 'buys? — That  would  apply  to  a tenant  who  was 
subdividing  a small  farm,  but  not  to  a large  holding 
like  mine. 

10064.  You  think  there  might  be  a limit  to  a sub- 
division ? — Y es.  I jotted  down  a certain  idea  which  I 
wished  to  submit  to  you.  For  instance  as  to  alienation 
__I  think  it  would  be  right  that  a person  holding  100 
acres  or  upwards,  should  be  permitted  to  alienate  one- 
half.  I mean  lie  should  have  a right  to  sell  or  assign 
one-half,  or  alienate  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  and  the 
borrowed  money  should  be  apportioned  over  those 
assignments.  That  is  the  idea  T formed. 

10065.  You  would  limit  that  right  to  persons 
occupying  at  least  100  acres? — Yes;  and  the  sub- 
division should  in  no  case  reduce  the  holdings  below 
thirty-five  acres. 

10066.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  would  have  no  hold- 
ing less  than  thirty-five  acres? — Yes.  The  reason  I 
form  that  opinion  is  that  with  thirty-five  acres,  a man 
is  able  to  keep  a pair  of  horses,  and  with  his  own 
family  to  do  the  work  and  live  comfortably,  but  if  you 
subdivide  below  that  you  annihilate  the  security  and 
only  make  a nation  of  paupers.  There  should  be  a 
limit  to  subdivision. 

10067.  I presume  you  would  only  limit  it  while  the 
Government  loan  was  outstanding,  you  would  not  make 
a law  preventing  subdivision  of  land  universally  ? — No, 
only  while  the  Government  loan  was  due  on  it.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be  a reform  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  as  regards  purchasing  under  the 
Bright  clauses,  to  facilitate  tenants  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  and  encourage  them  to  buy. 

10068.  Mx-.  Shaw. — Have the  tenants  who  purchased 
in  your  neighbom-hood  been  improving  since  they 
purchased? — Geneinlly  speaking  they  are. 
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10060.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Even  after  the  Govern-  Sept.  2s.  isso. 
ment  money  had  been  paid,  I understand  you  would  p . 

not  approve  of  subdivision  into  smaller  holdings  than  m-c  BwnJT" 
thirty-five  acres?— 1 would  not  approve  of  it.  I know  Mr.  j. 
my  ideas  are  peculiar  in  that  respect.  Drennan, 

10070.  Mr.  Shaw.— Would  not  it  depend  very  D0rdoseRhL 
much  upon  the  place  and  the  circumstances  of  the  M^'llobert 
holding — if  for  instance  it  were  on  the  side  of  a moun-  Dunn,  and 
tain  thirty-five  acres  would  be  little  enough ; but  if  it  Eov-  ,6-  w* 
were  near  a town,  and  good  land,  ten  acres  might  bo  IIamiU- 
quite  enough  to  enable  a man  with  his  family  to  live 
comfortably  ? — I would  not  like  to  live  on  ten  acres. 

10071.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  think  thirty-five 
acres  of  average  land  is  about  the  smallest  extent  of 
holding  a man  should  have? — That  is  my  idea. 

10072.  And  you  would  limit  subdivision  to  that? — 

I would. 

10073.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  bringing  the 
people  from  Galway  and  Mayo,  and  putting  them  upon 
land,  in  Meath — cutting  up  the  large  grazing  farms  of 
Meath  into  small  portions,  and  putting  the  Galway 
and  Mayo  people  upon  them  ? — Indeed  I would  not. 

I may  observe  that  my  ideas  are  formed  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  district  I am  living  in.  I don’t 
know  anything  about  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
think  I have  mentioned  all  that  I wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  particularly.  I am  of  opinion  that  under 
the  present  restrictions  the  purchase  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act  are  not  taken  advantage  of,  as  extensively 
as  they  might  be  if  those  restrictions  were  removed. 

Under  the  present  rules  a purchaser  is  tied  up  in  every 
way. 

10074.  Had  the  purchasers  in  your  neighbourhood 
to  borrow  the  other  one-third  of  the  purchase-money  ? 

— I cannot  tell.  I think  generally  speaking  the 
tenants  in  the  district  are  pretty  comfortable.  Some 
of  them  have  money  in  the  Bank. 

10075.  I dare  say  some  of  them  have  a good  deal 
more  money  than  they  would  like  to  tell  ? — No  doubt 
there  are  cases  of  that  kind. 


Mr.  Joseph  Douglas,  examined. 


10076.  Chairman. — Are  you  engaged  in  farming? 
—I  am. 

10077.  What  is  the  name  of  your  landlord  ? — I hold 
in  perpetuity.  Mr.  Ogilvy  is  my  landlord. 

10078.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  pay  a head  rent? — 


Yes ; Iliold  fifty-two  acres  of  arable  land — the  head  rent 
is  2s.  6(7.  per  Cunningham  acre,  and  something  in  the 
shape  of  fines.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  turned  into 
a fee-farm  grant  at  the  same  rent,  but  there  is  a small 
addition  made  to  cover  the  fines. 


The  Itev.  G.  W.  Hamill  examined. 

10079.  Chairman. — Do  you  concur  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined? — I do,  generally. 


Mr.  Edmund  Murphy,  of  Dunfanaghy,  examined. 


10080.  Chairman. — What  is  your  occupation? — 
lam  a Land  Agent,  also  A rbitrator  under  the  Bail  way 
Causes  Act,  I am  also  Inspector  under  the  Board  of 
works  of  Land  Improvements  and  Farm  Buildings. 
10081.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  your  experience  con- 
i'®'* to  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  have  you  also  experience 
0 “|e  south  ? — As  a land  agent  it  is  confined  to  the 
north,  but  as  arbitrator  I have  considerable  experience 
o the  midland  counties.  My  district  extends  from 
land' ^^d  Kail  way  *°  &nd  over  the  north  of  Ire- 

10082,  As  a land  agent  what  extent  of  country  in 
moo,  do  y°u  represent?— Close  on  50,000  acres. 
u,  • The  O’Conor  Don. — As  land  agent  50,000 
mntYeS' in  DoneSal  and  Down, 
on  fi  *'  Ml'-  Kavanagh.— Does  tenant-right  prevail 
e^ates  y°u  manage  ?— It  does, 
form  i ' t oes  ^ prevail  in  a single  form  or  in  different 
10fis7  i-<°lle  f°rm  upon  the  estates  I manage. 

6.  What  is  your  definition  of  tenant-right? — 


The  tenant  has  the  right  to  sell  his  interest  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  incoming  tenant  by  the  landlord,  the 
adjoining  tenant  having  the  first  offer.  That  is  the 
only  rule  we  have. 

10087.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  price  ? — No  limit 
whatsoever  since  I took  charge  of  the  estates.  When  I 
took  charge  of  them  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was 
a limit  of  six  and  a half  years  purchase.  I ascertained 
that  the  tenants  went  outside  the  office  and  paid, 
privately,  a larger  sum.  I said  to  my  employer  that 
it  was  hardly  a fail-  arrangement  to  hold  the  tenants 
to  the  office  rule  under  such  circumstances.  He 
accordingly  -withdrew  the  restriction,  and  let  them  get 
as  much  as  they  could,  provided  that  they  gave  the 
first  offer  to  the  adjoining  tenant. 

10088.  Who  are  the  landlords  of  the  estates  you 
manage? — Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ards,  in  Donegal  and 
Down ; Mr.  Brook,  of  Lough  Eslc,  in  Donegal ; Colonel 
Stewart,  of  Rockliill,  Letterkenny ; the  Honorable 
Ernest  Cochrane,  in  county  of  Donegal, 


Mr.  Edmund 
Murphy. 
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10089.  Is  it  by  auction  or  by  private  sale  ?— 1 They 
object  to  the  auction  system.  When  I hear  a farm  is 
to  be  sold  I send  round  to  the  adjoining  tenants,  and 
ask  them  if  they  are  -willing  to  purchase.  If  the 
adjoining  tenants  do  not  want  the  farm  then  it  may  be 
sold  by  auction. 

10090.  How  do  you  know  if  the  preference  is  given 
to  an  adjoining  tenant  who  wants  the  farm,  what  it 
would  realize  by  auction1? — The  rule  I have — and 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  establish — has  been  to 
settle  the  price  by  arbitration  between  the  tenants,  and 
they  sometimes  come  to  me  as  umpire  when  they  can- 
not agree  about  the  price. 

10091.  They  settle  it  by  arbitration  1— Yes. 

10092.  And  if  the  next  tenant  refuses  to  give  a fair 
price  for  the  holding  what  takes  place  ? — In  that  case 
the  outgoing  tenant  may  sell  to  any  other  respectable 
tenant  he  likes. 

10093.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  tenant-right  on 
these  estates  ? — It  varies  with  the  size  of  the  farm. 
Upon  very  small  farms  they  give  an  exorbitant  price 
sometimes,  upon  middle-sized  farms  a moderate  price  is 
given.  The  usual  price  is  ten  to  fifteen  and  from 
that  to  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  yearly  rent. 

10094.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  largest 
farm  you  have  known  to  be  sold?— We  have  unfortu- 
nately so  few  large  farms  that  I cannot  speak  much 
from  experience.  I don’t  recollect  any  large  farm 
being  sold.  There  was  a farm  sold  some  time  ago  in 
county  Down.  It  was  a small  farm,  the  rent  was  only 
£10.  the  extent  of  it  six  acres.  The  tenant-right  sold 
for  £320. 

10095.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  on  very  large  farms 
the  tenant-right  would  almost  disappear  ? — It  would. 
The  price  a man  will  give  for  a farm  really  means  the 
sum  of  money  he  can  command.  He  will,  as  a general 
rule,  give  that  without  considering  what  return  he  may 
have  for  his  money.  The  limit  of  what  he  gives  is 
simply  what  he  has  got  to  give.  He  gives  it  to  get 
into  possession  of  a farm  by  which  he  can  live. 

10096.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  a man  will 
offer  moi-e  money  than  he  has  in  his  possession  in 
order  to  get  a farm? — Indeed  it  is.  I have  known 
cases  where  a man  has  had  to  borrow  a large  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  get  a farm,  and  to  pay  ten  per  cent, 
interest,  very  frequently.  He  has  to  obtain  on  credit 
grain,  seeds,  and  artificial  manures,  and  to  trust  to 
the  crop  enabling  him  to  pay  for  same ; and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  weight  of  the  loan  he  has  to  repay 
keeps  him  down  for  years. 

10097.  Would  a rule  restricting  the  price  of  the 
tenant-right  be  beneficial? — It  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial. There  is  an  estate — that  of  Mr.  M'Causland, 
where  the  landlord  does  restrict  the  tenant-right  to 
a certain  number  of  years  purchase.  He  made  the 
improvements  himself  and  expended  a good  deal 
of  money  in  that  way.  The  tenants  on  that  estate 
appear  to  be  as  prosperous  as  those  on  the  estates 
where  there  is  the  principle  of  unrestricted  tenant- 
right. 

10098.  Do  you  know  Mr.  M'Causland’s  estate? — 
I do. 

10099.  Do  you  know  that  he  does  the  improve- 
ments?— I do.  T held  an  arbitration  last  month  on 
the  occasion  of  a railway  company  taking  portion  of 
the  estate.  The  landlord  made  a claim,  and  his  agent 
stated  in  the  presence  of  the  tenants  whose  interest 
it  was  to  contradict  him,  if  his  statement  was  incorrect, 
that  the  landlord  had  squared  the  farms,  drained  and 
improved  them,  and  that  was  proved  in  every  case. 
It  was  also  stated — and  in  fact  the  tenants  told  me 
themselves — that  the  rule  was  three  years  tenant-right. 
The  tenants  themselves  don’t  like  the  rule,  but  looking 
at  their  circumstances  as  a practical  man,  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  that  they  were 
as  well  if  not  better  off  upon  that  estate  than  upon  the 
estates  where  the  tenant-light  was  unrestricted. 

10099a.  Chairman. — Did  you  understand  that  the 


three  years  was  for  the  good-will  exclusive  of  compen- 
sation for  improvements? — Yes;  I think  it  came 
practically  to  six  or  seven  years  purchase  including 
improvements.  That  was  the  practical  working  of  it 

10100.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  M'Causland 
estate  do  you  think  that  the  rule  of  restricted  tenant- 
right  works  well?— I can  tell  you  as  a practical  man 
accustomed  to  look  into  these  matters,  that  if  I were 
employed  to  report  upon  the  estate  for  an  intending 
purchaser  I would  say  that  it  is  better  circumstanced 
than  other  estates  where  there  is  unrestricted  tenant- 
right,  and  that  the  tenants  appear  to  be  more  comfort- 
able and  more  prosperous. 

10101.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  speaking  from  your 
own  observation?- — Yes;  and  from  evidence  given  to 
me  by  tenants  and  by  the  agent.  I several  times 
asked  questions  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  case,  because 
it  would  have  influenced  me  very  much  as  to  the  sums 
I should  award  to  the  tenants  for  compensation.  I 
asked  the  question  of  several  of  them. 

10102.  The  O’Conor  Don. — "Was  that  evidence 
given  to  you  on  oath  ? — It  was. 

10103.  Given  to  you  on  oath  by  the  agent  of  Mr. 
M'Causland,  in  the  presence  of  the  tenants? — Yes. 

10104.  And  they  knew  if  they  could  contradict  him 
they  would  get  more  compensation  ? — Certainly.  I 
stated  so  several  times — that  it  would  have  a material 
effect  upon  the  award  I would  give  the  tenants. 

10105.  They  got  compensation  for  the  occupation? 
— Yes — and  for  the  severance. 

10106.  Was  the  rent  reduced  in  each  case? — Yes; 
the  agent  said  so. 

10107.  Were  you  engaged  in  an  arbitration  upon 
the  railway  from  Strabane  to  Stranorlar  ? — I was,  but 
not  as  arbitrator. 

1010S.  We  had  evidence  from  tenants  who  stated 
that  their  land  was  taken  by  the  railway  company— 
that  they  did  not  get  a shilling  of  the  compensation— 
and  that  the  landlord  took  the  entire  of  the  money?— 
That  is  not  the  case  on  the  estate  of  which  I had  charge. 
I would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  I think  it  a very  unfair  thing. 
I always  award  to  the  tenant  compensation  for  sever- 
ance, because  I think  it  is  rather  the  tenant  should 
get  it  than  the  landlord,  particularly  in  tenant-right 
districts,  as  it  is  the  tenant-light  that  suffers,  and  not 
the  landlord. 

10109.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Are  there  many  leases  on; 
the  properties  you  manage  ? — There  are  some  in  Down, 
not  many  in  Donegal. 

10110.  What  is  the  custom  on  the  expiration  of  a 
lease? — We  have  always  re- adjusted  the  rent,  giving 
the  tenant  full  credit  for  any  improvements.  We 
look  upon  it  as  if  a new  tenant  was  coming  in  buying 
the  tenant-right,  and  are  careful  that  the  increased 
rent  demanded  on  the  expiry  of  a lease  shall  not  swamp 
the  tenant’s  improvements.  We  acknowledge  tenant- 
right  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  I think  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate  to  do  so — if  not,  the  tenant  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  occupation  would 
depreciate  the  property,  and  the  landlord  would  be 
worse  off  than  if  he  had  to  give  the  tenant  the  benefit 
of  the  tenant-right. 

10111.  From  your  experience  of  the  Ulster  custom- 
is  there  any  suggestion  you  would  make  regarding  it  ? 
— I think  if  the  Act  had  been  loyally  received  by  land- 
lord and  tenant  at  first  it  would  be  working  now  very 
harmoniously'.  But  it  was  not.  On  the  one  side  some 
landlords  thought  that  their  rights  were  invaded,  an 
they  set  to  work  to  counteract  it.  On  the  other  si  e 
the  agitators  persuaded  the  tenants  that  if  they  o J 
agitated  a little  more  they  would  get  all  they  demand?  • 
Between  the  two  the  Act  has  not  had  a fair  chance, 
think  the  machinery  of  the  Act  also  might  be  improved 
in  one  important  particular, and  thatisthe  rentques  ion- 
Practically  it  is  now  settled  by  the  County  CourUudge. 
He  is  the  person  who  determines  what  is  a fan-  or  ^ 
unfair  rent.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  knows  no  o 
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about  the  value  of  land,  and  is  ignorant  of  agriculture, 
and  he  has  to  listen  to  the  most  contradictory  evidence. 
I know  in  mv  own  cases,  as  a railway  arbitrator,  if  I 
were  to  give  my  awards  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
I would  commit  the  greatest  outrages  on  common 
sense.  I have  always  to  go  on  the  land  myself  and 
estimate  the  value.  There  should  be  some  inde- 
pendent expert  to  assist  the  judge  to  ascertain  what 
really  is  the  fair  rent. 

10112.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  arbitration  be  possible  ? 
—It  would  if  the  umpire  were  selected  lay  some 
independent,  competent  authority.  The  umpire  should 
be  a skilled  man,  whose  opinion  would  be  respected. 

10113.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Your  answer  leads  up  to 
what  is  in  point  of  fact  a principal  subject  of  dispute, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

10114.  The  gist  of  the  evidence  we  have  received  up 
to  this  has  been  that  on  some  estates  the  landlords  by 
raising  the  rents  were  practically  eating  up  and  doing 
away  with  the  tenant-right.  I suppose  you  would 
agree  that  such  a tiling  is  possible  ? — Certainly  it  is 
possible,  and  it  is  a very  unfortunate  thing  that  it 
should  be  so. 

10115.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tenants  have 
got  a feeling  of  insecurity  in  their  minds  that 
their  tenant-right  may  be  absorbed  in  that  way,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  they  don’t  like  to  make  improve- 
ments ? — Certainly.  There  are  instances  where  estates 
have  been  most  generously  managed,  and  where  the 
tenants  lived  as  happily  as  possible  under  the  existing 
landlord.  But  when  another  landlord  came  into 
possession  all  that  was  changed — “ another  king  arose 
who  knew  not  Joseph.” 

10116.  There  have  been  cases  of  that  kind? — Yes. 
10117.  The  property  has  been  sold? — Yes.  That 
lias  been  the  root  and  beginning  of  the  evil — land 
jobbing.  I wish  very  much  that  when  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  Act  came  into  operation  the  fact  of  the 
sale  of  an  estate  had  conferred  a lease  upon  thetenants. 
It  would  have  saved  much  misery  if  that  were  the 
law ; and  it  was  a great  misfortune  it  was  not. 

10118.  That  would  have  done  away  with  the  op- 
pression of  the  land  jobbers  ? — Quite  so.  Persons  who 
desired  to  sell  their  property  did  not  mind  having  low 
rents,  because  they  knew  that  if  the  rents  were  low 
they  would  get  a greater  number  of  years’  purchase 
from  the  buyer. 

10119.  Do  you  think  fixity  of  tenure  at  a fair  rent 
would  bea  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  difficulty? — I do. 

10120.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes.  I have  2,000 
tenants  on  my  rent  roll,  and  I never  knew  a man 
amongst  them  to  be  evicted  for  anything  but  nonpay- 
ment of  rent.  I cannot  tax  my  memory  with  one 
case.  Practically  upon  the  large  estates  the  tenants 
have  fixity  of  tenure,  and  in  reality  the  landlords 
would  be  giving  up  nothing  whatever  by  giving  their 
tenants  the  occupation  of  their  lands  permanently  so 
long  as  they  paid  a fair  rent. 

10121.  Asto  the  question  of  rent,  how  would  that  be 
fixed  ? — I do  not  think  the  Government  of  the  country 
should  attempt  to  fix  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenantry  of  an  estate ; but  when  a “ dispute  ” may 
arise  as  to  what  may  be  a fair  or  an  unfair  rent,  then 
it  behoves  the  Government  to  provide  the  best 
machinery,  independent  of  cost,  for  determining  the 
question  at  issue.  The  only  possible  way  that  I know 
iu  which  this  could  be  done,  would  be  to  have  a 
skilled  tribunal  which  could  fix  it  fairly  and  impartially 
between  the  parties.  For  my  own  part  I think  there 
?u8~* he  a special  Land  Court  for  decidingthe  matter, 

« should  not  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Quarter 
I ® mns  Court  atall.  I think  thatwhen  the  Government 
-u  erferes  between  man  and  man,  and  to  some  extent 
events  freedom  of  contract,  they  are  bound  to  provide 
be  best  possible  machinery  for  carrying  it  out,  that  is 
“ then-  power  to  provide.  It  is  the  want  of  unifor- 
1 y between  the  decisions  of  the  different  courts  that 
yves  nseto  considerable  dissatisfaction.  The  Chair- 

S-°me  l^aces  S*-ve  enormous  prices  to  the  tenants 
tenant-right  on  disturbance  ; they  give 
a prices  in  others,  and  this  want  of  uniformity 


in  decisions  has  turned  the  whole  thing  upside  down. 
I would  be  in  favour  of  appointing  a special  court 
°f>  say,  three  skilled  men  who  would  come  to  each  pro- 
vince and  hold  their  sessions  periodically,  like  an 
Assize  Court  and  deal  there  with  any  question  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  land.  There  would  be  then  uni- 
formity established,  and  justice  would  be  much  less 
uncertain  than  it  is  at  present.  Within  the  last  six 
months  I have,  as  arbitrator,  dealt  with  many  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  landed  property,  and  up 
to  this  there  have  been  only  three  appeals.  So 
that  the  parties  have  been  satisfied  on  both  sides. 
There  is  I think  no  reason  whatever,  why  sensible 
men,  independent  of  both  the  parties— who  from  ex- 
perience can  give  decisions  which  would  command  the 
respect  of  the  public — should  have  any  difficulty  in 
fixing  a fair  and  equitable  rent. 

10122.  You  think  the  arbitration  of  a skilled  um- 
pire would  satisfy  both  parties? — I think  so.  But 
the  question  is  the  appointment  of  the  umpire. 

10123.  Just  so,  that  ought  to  be  above  suspicion 
entirely  ?— Above  suspicion.  He  should  be  a Govern- 
ment official.  Once  the  maxims  of  political  economy 
are  set  aside,  the  greatest  cai-e  should  be  taken  that 
the  tribunal  which  is  to  carry  out  the  law  should 
be  above  all  suspicion.  I think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  landlords  themselves  that  there  should  be  such  a 
tribunal,  for  their  rents  would  be  more  secure.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  tenants  because  their  improve- 
ments would  be  secured. 

10124.  Chairman. — Would  it  be  better  sometimes, 
in  your  opinion,  to  go  at  once  to  the  tribunal  which  is  to 
settle  the  question  without  going  to  the  arbitrators  ? — 
Perhaps  so. 

10125.  You  are  aware  I suppose  that  it  is  said 
that  arbitration  almost  comes  to  “splitting  the 
difference  ” ? — Quite  so,  and  that  is  what  I object  to  in 
the  Judges,  of  the  County  Courts,  for  their  decisions 
very  frequently  amount  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
“ splitting  the  difference.” 

10126.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  fact,  you  think  that  the 
decision  is  a hap-hazard  affair? — It  frequently  must  be 
so,  because  the  Judge  is  not  himself  a skilled  man  on 
such  subjects.  lie  knows  nothing  about  land,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  inducements  to  parties  to  put  forward 
extravagant  demands,  and  support  them  by  wild 
evidence. 

10126a.  The  O’Conor  Don.. — Have  you  heard  many 
complaints  made  of  the  decisions  of  the  Chairmen  of 
the  County  Courts  ? — I have,  a good  many.  I had  only 
one  case  myself  since  the  Land  Act  passed;  it  was 
more  to  establish  a principle  than  anything  else,  and 
the  Chairman  gave  the  most  extraordinary  decision  I 
ever  heard  of  in  my  life. 

10127.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  decisions  gene- 
rally produce  dissatisfaction  on  one  side  or  the  other  ? 
— Yes ; there  is  generally  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 
The  tenant  does  not  want  to  give  up  his  land  no 
matter  what  compensation  he  gets  for  it — for,  in  fact, 
no  compensation  can  satisfy  the  tenant  in  some  cases — 
especially  the  mountain  tenant.  I don’t  care  what 
amount  of  years’  purchase  you  give  a man  with  a hold- 
ing of  £5  or  £6  a year,  and  a large  family.  What  is 
£100  to  that  man?  It  would  be  useless  to  him, 
except  to  enable  him  to  emigrate,  and  he  may  be  unfit 
by  age,  &c.,  for  emigration.  I would,  therefore, 
strongly  guard  the  tenant  against  capi-icious  eviction. 

I would  surround  him  with  every  safeguard  possible 
in  that  way,  because  I don’t  think  it  is  good  for 
either  party  that  capricious  eviction  should  be  possible. 

10128.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  apply  that 
to  all  sorts  of  holdings — for  example,  to  grazing  farms? 
— N o.  I have  not  had  much  experience  of  grass  farms. 

I have  just  been  making  a report  for  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  of  Ireland.  I have  been 
down  in  the  south,  and  have  gone  through  the 
counties  of  Waterford,  Galway,  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
and  Cork.  My  experience  is  that  the  tenants  of  these 
grass  farms  have  done  nothing  whatever  in  the  way 
of  improvement — that  their  lands  are  just  as  they  got 
them  in  the  year  1847. 

2 Y 


Sept.  5s,  me. 

Mr.  Edmund 
Murphy. 
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10129.  Mr.  Shaw.— When  the  tenant  has  made 
improvements/would  you  prevent  evictions  1 — Wherever 
the  tenant  has  made  improvements  1 would  give  him 
every  protection  in  seeming  them. 

10130.  Whether  it  was  a grass  farm  or  not! — 
Certainly. 

10131.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  run  of 
rents — are  they  high  or  low  ? — I think,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  I have  never  come  across  a case  of 
very  extravagant  rent. 

10132.  Do  you  look  upon  Griffith’s  valuation  as  a 
guide  to  the  value  of  land  ? — I use  it  to  this  extent. 
Whenever  I have  reason  to  revise  the  rent  I look  at 
the  valuation,  and  if  I find  a great  difference  between 
the  valuation  and  the  rent,  I think  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it,  and  I then  try  to  ascertain  whether 
the  difference  has  been  created  by  the  tenant,  or 
whether  there  was  a want  in  the  valuation.  I some- 
times don’t  find  the  valuation  uniform.  I find  it  too 
low  in  one  district  and  too  high  in  another.  In 
Donegal,  in  the  mountain  district,  it  is  too  low. 
The  valuators  attached  little  or  no  value  to  mountain 
land  when  they  were  making  their  valuation.  In 
Donegal  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  under  what  would  be  considered  a reasonable 
rent,  whereas  in  Down  the  valuation  is  very  close  up 
to  the  rent. 

10133.  Has  there  been  a good  deal  of  reclamation 
in  Donegal  since  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made? — 
Well,  not  much  in  my  district. 

10134.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  and  the  West,  do 
you  think  the  valuation  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  rent  as  in  the  North? — I think  the  valuation  is 
too  low  in  the  South  and  West — at  least  so  far  as  the 
places  I have  seen.  My  experience  shows  me  that  the 
valuation  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  must  have 
been  made  during  the  depressed  circumstances  of  the 
country,  when  there  were  large  deductions  for  taxes 
and  rates.  On  one  estate  in  Waterford,  the  valuation 
was  twenty-nine  per  cent,  under  the  rent ; while 
within  three  miles  of  it,  the  tenants  are  holding  at  ten 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation.  The  valuation  is  fre- 
quently unequal. 

10135.  Your  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  no 
equality  in  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — No.  It  is  not  a 
guide  in  any  way,  except  to  draw  attention  to  some 
particular  question,  or  you  may  use  it  as  a general 
index,  and,  if  you  find  any  considerable  discrepancies 
between  two  farms,  you  can  then  ascertain  what  is  the 
reason  of  it ; but  to  depend  upon  Griffith’s  valuation 
as  a correct  guide  to  the  value,  would  be  wrong. 

10136.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — With  respect  to  the  im- 
provements, according  to  your  experience,  which  is  it 
the  tenant  or  the  landlord  that  makes  them  ? — In  my 
experience,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  on 
many  of  the  large  estates,  the  landlords  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  improvements. 

10137.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  has  been  the  case  in 
Down? — In  Down  there  have  been  practically  no  im- 
provements. 

10138.  I suppose  such  improvements  as  have  been 
made  were  made  by  the  tenants  ? — Well,  Down  was 
originally  rich  arable  land,  and  I could  hardly  say 
there  was  much  improvement  necessary.  On  Mr. 
Stewart’s  estate  there  has  been  some  drainage  done. 

10139.  Did  he  charge  the  tenants  for  it  ? — No.  He 
did  it  freely. 

10140.  Has  ha  done  that  since  the  Land  Act? — 
No. 

10141.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Since  the  Land  Act,  on 
this  estate,  are  we  to  understand  that  no  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  landlord  ?— Yes,  that 

10142.  As  a general  rule,  from  your  experience  of 
Ireland,  would  you  say  that  the  majority  of  the  im- 
provements were  made  by  the  landlords  or  by  the 
tenants? — The  majority  of  the  improvements  were 
made  by  the  tenants.  In  the  North,  -however,  on 
many  of  the  largo  estates,  the  improvements  were  in 
great  part  made  by  the  landlords. 


10143.  By  the  landlord? — Yes,  upon  the  estates  1 
am  acquainted  with. 

10144.  Notwithstanding  the  tenant-right? — Not 
withstanding  the  existence  of  tenant-right. 

10145.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  class  of  improvements? 
— Drainage,  fencing,  and  roads. 

10146.  The  roads,  I suppose,  were  made  by  tie 
county  ? — I mean  tenants’  roads. 

10147.  Is  fencing  done  by  the  landlords? — On  Mr. 
Stewart’s  estate  it  was  done  almost  entirely  by  the 
landlord. 

10147a.  What  part  of  Ulster  is  that  in  ? — It  is  be- 
tween Letterkenny  and  Gweedore. 

10148.  Is  it  not  a poor  part  of  the  country  ? — It  is. 

10149.  Was  money  borrowed  from  the  Board  oi 
Works  for  that  ? — Yes. 

10150.  Were  the  tenants  charged  with  the  interest  1 
—No. 

10151.  The  landlord  paid  it  himself?— Yes. 

10152.  To  add  it  to  the  rent,  then,  I suppose?— 
No. 

10153.  Did  Mr.  Brook  do  the  same? — Yes. 

10154.  Did  he  add  it  to  the  rent  ? — He  added  it  to 
the  rent,  I believe. 

10155.  Did  he  add  the  entire  of  it  to  the  rent?—; 
No  ; I think  the  tenants  informed  me  that  he  charged 
them  a part. 

10156.  The  O’Conor  Don. — With  respect  to  buil- 
dings, as  a general  rule,  are  they  done  by  the  landlord 
or  by  the  tenant? — In  the  North,  on  the  large 
estates,  the  landlord  generally  gives  the  slates. 

10157.  And  the  tenant  builds  the  house? — Yes. 
Since  the  Land  Act  the  landlords  have  ceased  giving 
any  materials,  for  good  reasons,  as  they  considered 
that  the  more  generous  they  had  been  before  the  Land 
Act,  the  more  heavily  the  Act  dealt  with  them ; in 
fact,  the  better  the  landlord  the  higher  the  tenant 
right,  and  they  paid  for  their  own  kindness  seriously. 

10158.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  purchase  by 
tenants  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  some  in  our  district, 
but  not  many. 

10159.  How  have  these  tenants  got  on ? — They  ap- 
pear to  be  getting  on  very  well.  I am  afraid  they 
have  had  to  borrow  money  from  money-lenders  out- 
side the  Board  of  Works,  and  are  paying  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  interest,  which  prevents  them  from 
drainage  and  improving  a good  deal. 

10160.  Do  you  refer  to  the  purchase  of  Church 
lands  ? — I know  several  of  these  men  who  are  borrow- 
ing money  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  expending 
it  upon  their  holdings. 

10161.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  a sign  of  improvement  ? 
— Certainly. 

10162.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  had  the  in- 
spection under  the  Board  of  Works  of  estates  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  improvements  were  properly 
carried  out  ? — Yes,  and  really  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  judicious  way  in  which  the  improvements 
are  being  done. 

10163.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  facilities  for  tenants  becoming  owners  ot 
their  holdings? — I certainly  would,  within  certain 
limits.  It  should  be  judiciously  done,  but  I certainly 
would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

10164.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  country  ? — I think  it  would.  It  would  give  the 
people  more  interest  in  their  holdings,  and  make  it 
personally  their  own  advantage  to  improve  them. 

10165.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  have  had  expe- 
rience of  land  all  over  Ireland  ? — I have. 

10166.  Would  you  say  that  the  rents,  as  a rule,  are 
higher  or  lower  in  the  North  of  Ireland  than  in  the 
South? — In  my  recent  inquiry  for  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  I coukl  not  discover  that  the 
rents  wero  higher  where  there  is  no  tenant-right  than 
where  there  is.  ■ 

10167.  Do  you  think  the  rents  are  as  high  in  the 
north  as  in  the  south  ? — £ think  they  are.  It  certainly 
is  a very  curious  fact  that-  the  existence  of  tenant- 
right  does  not  appear  to  lower  the 'rent.  . 

10168.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Can  you  tell  us  anything 
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about  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  districts  you 
are  acquainted  with,  and  their  rate  of  wages  ?—  Do  you 
mean  on  the  estates  in  the  county  or  on  the  farms. 

10169.  I mean  with  respect  to  both,  as  far  as  you 
have  knowledge  of  them? — Well,  upon  Mr.  Stewart’s 
estate  the  labourers  have  from  7s.  to  9s.  a week,  and 
these  men  get  a house,  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the 
grass  of  a cow,  and  turf,  at  a nominal  rent  of  10s. 
yearly. 

10170.  TheO’CoNOR  Don. — First, as to’the condition 
of  the  labourers  that  are  employed  by  the  farmers  ? — 
They  are  the  most  miserable  class  in  the  world.  They 
get  a cabin,  and  perhaps  half  an  acre  of  bog,  and  six- 
pence or  eightpence  a day,  and  perhaps  they  may  get 
a run  for  half-a-dozen  sheep  on  the  mountains,  and  some 
of  them  may  make  occasionally  a drop  of  “potheen,”  and 
procure  a little  money  that  way.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  labourers’  condition — the  labourers  who 
are  in  the  employment  of  the  farmers.  Their  houses 
and  their  families  in  every  respect  are  most  miserable. 

10171.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  speaking  of  Donegal? 
-Yes. 

10172.  In  Down,  I suppose,  they  are  better  off? — 
They  are  slightly  better  off  In  Donegal  the  farmers 
maysometimes  get  on  without  paying  labourers.  They 
can  give  them  a piece  of  ground — con  acre — on  which 
they  raise  potatoes  and  feed  pigs,  and  they  live  without 
wages;  but  in  Down  they  cannot  do  that,  for  the 
labourers  must  have  money — they  must  buy  firing. 
In  Donegal  they  have  turf  for  the  cutting. 

10173.  Mi-.  Kavanagh. — Is  there  a great  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  now  from  what  it  was 
' in  the  year  1852  ? — I think  so. 

10174.  Wages  have  gone  up  since  1852? — Con- 
siderably ; I would  say,  at  least,  twenty  per  cent. 

10175.  The  position  of  the  labourer  has  improved? — 
Yes.  There  are  fewer  of  them,  and  the  condition  of 
those  that  remain  is  certainly  improved. 

10176.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  that 
labourers  give  more  value  for  their  money  now  than 
they  used  to  do  formerly  ? — No,  I think  not ; quite  the 
contrary. 

10177.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  there  much  waste  land 
in  the  district  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 
—There  is  not  much  waste  land  suitable  for  reclama- 
tion. There  is  a good  deal  of  cut  away  bog  aiid  that 
sort  of  thing. 

10178.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  labour- 
ing population  generally  are  in  a dissatisfied  state? — 
Ho,  I think  they  are  not. 

10179.  T thought  they  might  have  the  same  feeling 
of  want  of  security  as  the  tenant-farmers  ? — No ; not 
yet.  I don’t  think  it  has  come  to  that  yet ; but  it 
will,  as  a matter  of  consequence,  on  the  movement 
that  is  going  on. 

10180.  When  they  hold  under  a farmer,  on  the 
death  of  the  labourer  who  works,  or  in  case  of  his 
illness,  has  the  farmer  been  known  to  get  rid  of  him 
or  his  family? — Yes;  it  might  be  so. 

10181.  In  such  a case  as  that  the  farmer  would  be 
anxious  to  turn  out  the  occupiers  of  the  labourer’s  cot- 
tage, in  order  to  put  into  it  some  one  else  who  could 
work  for  him  ? — That  would  naturally  be  the  case. 

10182.  Do  you  know  has  that  happened  ? — Well,  in 
he  north  there  is  a superabundance  of  labour,  supplied 
• ^ T “ sma^  formers,”  so  that  it  is  not  so  necessary 
f1  “le  north  as  in  the  south  that  the  farmers  should 
have  cottier  labourers. 


10183.  You  restrict  the  number  of  labourers  to 
what  is  required  ? — Certainly. 

10184.  Have  you  been  also  much  in  the  south? — 
I have. 

10185.  Have  you  had  experience  there  ? — Yes. 

10186.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
there  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — Yes ; in  one 
estate  I have  commented  on  in  my  report  the  houses 
of  the  labourers  are  in  a miserable  condition.  Wages 
appear  in  the  south  to  be  pretty  fair. 

10187.  Have  you  observed  the  houses  of  the  la- 
bourers in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  be  in  a wretched 
state,  generally  speaking  ? — Yes.  They  are  not  kept 
up  by  the  farmers  on  whose  lands  they  live,  and  who 
charge  them  rent,  which  we  don’t  do,  as  a general  rule, 
in  the  north. 

10190.  With  respect  to  the  tenantry  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  did  you  find  a great  feeling  of  insecurity 
amongst  them? — Well,  there  was  a great  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction. It  did  not  appear  to  be  from  insecurity 
so  much  as  from  the  unevenness  of  rents,  and  also  from 
the  fear  that  the  rents  would  be  raised. 

10191.  The  fear  the  rent  would  be  raised? — Yes. 
I think  it  was  more  that  fear  than  anything  else, 
and  also  the  inequality  of  the  rents.  Some  of  the 
tenants  in  the  south  got  their  lands  in  or  about  the 
year  1847,  and  got  them  then  at  any  figure  they  chose 
to  take  them  at.  Others  are  holding  at  a higher  rent, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  a great  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 
There  is  a feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  park  of  those 
who  hold  their  farms  at  the  low  rent,  for  fear  their 
rents  should  be  raised,  and  there  is  also  a feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  at  the 
high  rent  when  they  compare  that  rent  with  the  rent 
of  others.  I merely  speak,  from  my  own  experience, 
of  the  estates  in  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick. 

10192.  Did  it  come  under  your  observation  that 
there  was  a sort  of  tenant-right  existing  in  these 
counties? — Yes.  I found,  generally  speaking,  there 
was  a kind  of  tenant-right. 

10193.  A permission  to  sell? — Yes;  not  so  much 
limited  it  appeared  to  me  by  the  landlord  as  by  the 
people  themselves,  they  not  being  accustomed  to  it. 
It  was  not  exactly  a sale,  but  a sum  of  money  is  given 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  to  help  him  away — it  is  more 
that  than  a sale.  I don’t  see  how  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right  could  be  carried  out  in  the  south,  I mean  in 
the  grazing  districts.  It,  in  these  districts,  is  neces- 
sary a man  should  have  capital  in  order  to  stock  his 
lands  with  cows ; he  could  not,  as  a rule,  spare  money 
to  pay  for  tenant-right.  I don’t  see  how  he  could  do  it. 

10194.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
northern  tenant-right  into  the  south  would  be  a satis- 
factory settlement  unless  there  was  some  security  also 
as  to  the  rent  ? — I think  security  of  tenure  with  com- 
pensation for  improvements  would  be  better  for  the 
south  than  the  northern  tenant-right  would  be ; the 
tenant  who  purchases  the  tenant-right  of  a farm, 
enters  upon  the  land  weighted  with  a debt  which,  in 
many  cases,  he  never  gets  free  from. 

10195.  Mr.  Shaw. — I believe  you  don’t  know  the 
south  as  well  as  you  do  the  north? — No.  It  was 
merely  from  making  a survey  of  some  estates,  I ac- 
quired my  knowledge  of  the  south. 

10196.  Do  you  know  that  on  some  estates  there  is 
a privilege  of  selling? — Yes. 


Sept.  28, 1880. 

Mr.  Edmund 
Murphy. 


Mr.  John  Heed  Norris,  examined. 


10197.  Chairman. — You  are  Secretary  of  the  Cole- 
Kune  Tenants’  Association  ? — Yes. 

10198.  Are  you  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 
ioa  ^bat  size  of  farm  do  you  hold? — About 
^0  statute  acres. 

Lyle 200'  Wh°  1S  y°Ur  lan(*lor<^ — The  Kev.  John 


10201.  Is  that  an  estate  on  which  tenant-right  pre- 
vails?— It  is. 

10202.  Is  it  tenant-right  in  its  integrity  ? — Not  so 
much  now  as  it  was.  They  are  trying  to  do  away  with 
it,  but  not  exactly  on  this  estate — on  an  estate  on 
which  I formerly  had  a farm — Laurence’s  estate,  which 
adjoins  it. 

2 Y 2 


Mr.  John  R. 
Norris. 
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Mr.  John 
It  Norris. 


10203.  You  have  nothing  special  to  note  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Lyle's  estate  %— Nothing  special. 

10204.  Where  was  Laurence’s  farm  situated  ? — In 
the  parish  of  Ballyrashane,  near  Coleraine. 

10205.  This  was  a farm  you  formerly  held! — Yes  ; 
my  brother  now  lives  in  it  still. 

10206.  Did  he  buy  it  from  you? — No;  he  got  it 
from  my  father — we  divided  it. 

10207.  Your  father  held  that  , farm  as  well  as  the 
one  you  occupy  ? — Yes. 

102OS.  And  you  succeeded  to  one,  and  your  brother 
to  the  other  ? — Yes. 

10209.  There  is  some  matter  you  wish  to  mention  in 
connexion  with  this  farm? — Yes;  the  lease  fell.  Mr. 
Cromie  died  in  spring,  1 87 4. 

10210.  What  had  been  the  term  of  the  lease  ? — It 
was  for  twenty-five  years  and  three  lives,  or  whichever 
would  live  the  longest. 

10211.  When  that  fell  in  what  happened  ? — He 
raised  the  rent. 

10212.  What  had  been  the  previous  rent? — The 
previous  rent  was  £42. 

10213.  And  what  was  it  raised  to? — It  is  now 
£125. 

10214.  Was  it  raised  at  once  from  £42  to  £125  ? — 
Yes ; but  we  had  a law  suit.  It  was  decided  here 
(i.e.,  in  Derry),  and  it  was  after  the  law  suit  the  rent 


Coleraine.  The  other  three  cases  are  as  follows 
Hugh  Rankin  holds  25a.  1r.  28p.  ; Government 
valuation,  £33  ; value  of  houses,  £3 ; rent,  £66  16  s. 
3 d.  Andrew  Rankin  holds  23a.  ; Government  valua- 
tion, £28  10s. ; value  of  houses,  £2  10s. ; rent,  £54 
12s.  6 d.  Hugh  Reed  holds  39a.  Or.  5p.  ; Govern- 

ment valuation,  £40  5s. ; value  of  houses,  £3  15s.  • 
rent,  £94  1 4s.  2 d. 

10225.  Chairman. — We  may  take  it  that,  in  the 
cases  of  Samuel  Dunlop,  James  Dunlop,  Hugh  Rankin 
Andrew  Rankin,  and  Hugh  Reed,  these  figures  you 
have  mentioned  are  correct  from  your  own  knowledge? 
— Yes.  There  is  another  farm  1 know  of,  and  I got 

this  paper  sent  me  about  it.  I know  the  person  who 
sent  it.  I have  the  original  letter  sent  by  the  land- 
lord. The  man  says : — 

“ There  is  a farm  known  to  me  on  which  there  was  the 
interest  in  the  lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  This  farm  was  sold  to  a solvent  tenant ; but  the 
landlord  would  not  accept  him  as  a tenant  without  first 
signing  a document  to  the  effect  that  he  would  have  no 
tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  thereby  breaking 
up  the  sale ; and  no  other  purchaser  can  be  got  since.  The 
names  are — seller — John  Steen,  The  Doey,  Portstewart; 
purchaser,  James  Neely,  Crindlc,  Myroe ; landlord,  Dr. 
Hamilton,  1 Prince’s-road,  Liverpool.  The  transaction  was 
five  years  ago.” 

This  is  the  landlord’s  letter  referred  to : — 


10215.  What  was  the  law  suit? — It  was  when  he 
raised  the  rent.  It  was  too  high  ; and  then  we  tried 
to  get  remuneration,  under  the  Ulster  custom,  from 
him  for  the  farm.  We  entered  a suit  against  him, 
and  we  gained  it  at  the  County  Court  Sessions ; but 
then  he  appealed  to  the  Assizes,  and  Chief  Justice 
Whiteside,  who  tided  the  case  there,  gave  a decision 
against  us,  and  said  there  was  no  tenant-right  at  the 
end  of  the  lease. 

10216.  That  there  was  no  tenant-right  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  ? — No. 

10217.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  mention 
with  respect  to  that  farm  ? — My  brother  had  to  sign 
this  paper  previous  to  taking  the  lease.  The  lease  is 
not  taken  yet ; but  he  had  to  sign  this  paper,  and  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  part  of  it “ And, 
further  that,  inasmuch  as  the  lessee  has  paid  no  fine 
on  being  admitted  to  the  said  demised  premises,  such 
premises  are  not  subject  to  any  Ulster  custom  or 
usage.”  My  father  paid  £680  for  this  farm  about 
eight  years  before  the  lease  fell ; but  after  Chief  Jus- 
tice Whiteside  decided  against  us,  my  brother  had  to 
sign  that  paper.  He  had  to  sign  it  or  else  leave  the 
farm.  He  had  no  alternative.  The  document  goes  on 
to  say  : — “That  the  lessee  shall  not  be  entitled,  on  the 
expiration  of  this  demise,  to  any  compensation  or  right 
whatever  in  respect  of  any  Ulster  custom  or  usage.” 

10218.  Who  was  the  agent  on  Mr.  Laurence’s  pro- 
perty ?— He  collected  the  rents  himself. 

10219.  Is  your  brother' there  still? — He  is  holding 
on  there  to  see  whether  anything  will  turn  tip  that  he 
could  get  a better  place,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  law. 

10220.  Are  there  other  tenants  on  that  property? 
— There  are  ; both  in  the  county  Derry  and  the  county 
Antrim.  In  the  county  Antrim  there  are  five  tenants 
whose  rents  were  raised  fully  as  high  as  that.  Here 
is  one : Samuel  A.  Dunlop  holds  81a.  2r,  ; Govern- 
ment valuation  of  the  holding  is  £92  5s. ; the  value 
of  houses,  £6  5s. — that  is,  £98  10s.  altogether;  and  he 
has  to  pay  £198  19s.  4a.  rent  for  that. 

10221.  Was  that  rent  raised  at  the  dropping  of  a 
lease  ? — Yes. 

10222.  Was  that  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
case  ? — Yes,  at  the  same  time  exactly.  Here  is  another : 
dames  Dunlop  holds  24a.  2r.  26p.  ; the  Government 
valuation,  £29  5s. ; the  value  of  houses,  £4.  He  pays 
£55  Is.  2<7.  for  his  holding. 

10223.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  these  English  statute  mea- 
sure?— Yes. 

10224.  Is  the  farm  near  a town? — It  is  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Portrusli,  and  four  miles  from 


‘‘  1 Prince’s-road,  Liverpool, 

January  3rd,  1876. 

“ Sir, — Mr.  Steen  has  written  to  me  telling  me  that  you 
are  willing  to  become  a purchaser  of  his  farm.  I hope  you 
understand  that,  when  the  lease  of  thirty-one  years  was 
granted  to  him,  it  was  so  because  the  new  Irish  Land  Act 
did  away  with  all  claim  for  tenant-right  at  the  end  of  that 
term.  You  must  understand,  therefore,  that  whatever  sum 
you  are  paying  now  will  not  be  allowed  for  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  even  supposing  I accepted  you  as  tenant,  which 
at  present  I am  not  prepared  to  do.” 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ Robert  Hamilton 

“ Mr.  James  Neely,  Crindle,  Myroe,  N.  Limavady.” 

The  tenant  has  got  no  person  to  buy  the  farm  since  that. 

10226.  Since  the  landlord  gave  that  notice? — Yes. 

10227.  That  would  be  known  I suppose? — He  had 
made  the  bargain  and  he  had  purchased  the  farm  before 
getting  that  notice,  and  when  he  got  it  he  annulled  tho 
purchase.  This  took  place  about  five  years  ago. 

10228.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  years  were 
unexpired  ? — Twenty-five. 

10229.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  cases  in  addi- 
tion that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — These  are  all  the 
cases  I can  now  think  of. 

10230.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  as  a general  rule 
there  are  many  new  restrictions  placed  on  the  Ulster 
custom  throughout  the  country  in  your  neighbourhood? 
— Y es,  there  very  often  are. 

10231.  Has  this  commenced  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  or  are  these  rules  or  restrictions  that  existed 
long  ago  ? — Principally  since  the  Land  Act  passed. 

10232.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  have  been  the 
new  restrictions  since  the  Land  Act? — The  rent  has 
been  raised  higher  since  the  Land  Act.  That  is  one 
thing  that  has  interfered  greatly  with  us. 

10233.  But  did  they  not  always  raise  the  vent  ? — Not 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  have  done  since. 

10234.  Then  it  is  a question  of  degree  rather  than 
a question  of  change  of  absolute  custom? — In  our 
neighbourhood  we  always  counted  that  there  was  a 
custom. 

10235.  What  was  that  custom  ? — W e had  liberty  to 
sell.  There  was  a periodical  valuation,  generally  at 
the  dropping  of  a lease,  but  sometimes  1 have  known 
cases  where  it  has  been  raised  four  times  within  these 
thirty-four  years,  and  there  was  no  lease,  and  about 
three  years  ago  on  the  last  lease  that  was  taken  the 
rent  was  raised  a fourth  time. 

10236.  Mr.  Shaw.— Were  there  changes  of  tenancy 
on  each  occasion  ? — No  sir,  a continuing  tenancy'. 

10237.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Both  before  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 
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10238.  At  what  I may  call  the  whim  of  the  landlord? 
—Yes. 

10239.  Without  any  particular  reason  for  it? — 
There  was  no  particular  reason. 

10240.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  there  improvements 
made  by  the  tenants? — Very  great  improvements. 

10241.  And  with  these  improvements  was  the  rent 
raised? — Yes,  with  them  they  are  always  raised;  the 
last  rise  was  after  the  building  of  a comfortable  new 
dwelling  house. 

10242.  Built  by  the  tenant? — Yes  sir, 

10243.  Chairman'. — Was  there  any  offer  of  a lease 
on  the  dropping  of  the  old  lease  ? — I don’t  remember 
when  the  old  lease  did  drop,  it  was  beyond  my  memory. 
Before  that,  from  year  to  year,  since  my  memory  they 
wanted  leases  at  different  times  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  since  that  they  got  leases.  It  is  about 
two  years  ago. 

10244.  The  O’Conor  Don.— For  how  long? — For 
twenty-one  years. 

10245.  And  were  there  any  convenants  in  that 
lease  against  claiming  the  Ulster  custom  at  the  end  of 
it? — lam  not  quite  sure. 

10246.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  custom  is  always  acknow- 
ledged after  a lease  on  these  properties  ? — Yes. 

10247.  Chairman. — Have  the  improvements  been 
generally  made  by  the  tenants  without  assistance  from 
the  landlords  ? — Yes,  generally.  In  some  cases  there 
were  a few  slates  given,  but  these  were  great  excep- 
tions, and  very  few  cases.  There  were  very  few  cases 
in  my  district  where  tlie  landlord  gave  any  assistance, 
all  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants. 

10248.  I see  you  suggest  that  an  amendment  is 
required  in  the  Land  Act  with  respect  to  the  word 
“usages.”  You  say  it  ought  to  be  “ usage  ” instead  of 
“usages”?— Yes. 

10249.  Before  the  Land  Act  there  were  a great 
many  varieties  of  usages  with  respect  to  tenant-right  ? 
—We  understood  that  tenant-right  was  that  a farmer 
had  always  the  right  to  sell  to  a solvent  tenant  without 
restriction. 

10250.  Was  there  not  very  frequently  a rule  or 
usage  that  the  rent  might  be  raised  on  a change  of 
tenancy  or  raised  after  a certain  period  of  years? — 
Yes ; generally  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  on  the 
estate  where  I hold  it  was  revalued,  but  where  it 
was  held  from  year  to  year  it  was  whenever  the  agent 
thought  right  it  was  raised.  He  just  went  through 
it  and  put  on  the  value. 

10251.  That  was  not  a favourable  rule  or  usage  for 
the  tenants? — We  did  not  think  it  was  but  we  could 
not  help  it. 

1 0252.  You  say  the  word  “ usage  ” should  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  Land  Act,  would  not  that  have 
established  that  usage? — As  a general  rule  we  con- 
sidered that  the  custom  was  established  over  the 
country. 

10253.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Against  the  raising  of 
rente? — No,  sir.  We  did  not  consider  that;  not 
against  the  raising  of  rents,  but  we  considered  that  the 
landlord  had  always  the  power  to  put  on  such  rent  as 
he  thought  proper.  In  some  cases,  such  as  I have 
mentioned,  they  have  extinguished  tenant-right  alto- 
gether. A particular  farm  about  three  weeks  ago  was 
put  up  for  sale  and  an  effort  made  to  sell  it,  but  it 
could  not  be  sold  on  account  of  the  rent  being  so  high. 

10254.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  were  more 
frequently  changes  made  before  the  Land  Act  than 
there  have  been  since  ? — I think  there  are  more  changes 
since,  than  during  the  same  time  before. 

10255.  Before  that  there  w i is  a rise  of  rent  whenever 
the  landlord  chose,  but  he  did  not  put  the  power  in 
orce  so  often  ? — He  did  not  put  it  in  force  so  often, 
cut  we  had  no  power  to  prevent  that. 

10256.  But  in  the  letter  you  have  read  the  landlord 
because  the  new  Irish  Land  Act  did  away  with 
a 1 claim  for  tenant-right? — That  is  what  he  says,  and 
that  prevented  the  sale  going  any  further,  that  is  in 
10  eieuco  to  claims  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 


10257.  Mi\  Siiaw. — These  new  rules  were  all  con- 
sidered invasions  of  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

10258.  That  did  not  exist  originally? — No. 

10259.  They  were  brought  in  by  the  constant  action 
of  the  landlords  1 — Yes. 

10260.  Chairman. — Besides  your  suggestion  that 
the  word  should  be  changed  to  “ usage,”  you  say  that 
you  think  nothing  will  be  satisfactory  except  sorno 
arrangement  by  which  the  rent  may  be  adjusted 
fairly? — Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

10261.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  best  way  of 
doing  that?— I think  by  local  arbitrators — one  ap- 
pointed by  the  tenant,  the  other  by  the  landlord. 

10262.  And  to  accept  their  arbitration  as  to  a fair 
rent  ? — Yes ; the  tenant’s  improvements  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

10263.  That  the  whole  should  be  valued,  and  then 
deduct  the  tenant’s  own  improvements  ? — Yes ; deduct 
the  value  of  the  buildings,  and  that  is  what  I consider 
would  be  a fair  way  of  arriving  at  the  rent. 

10264.  When  you  speak  of  tenants’  improvements 
do  you  mean  buildings  or  other  improvements? — Since 
I commenced  to  farm  it  was  generally  buildings  we 
did  on  our  farms.  I think  in  no  case  should  the 
tenant’s  improvements  be  taken  into  consideration. 

10265.  Mr.  Siiaw. — No  matter  what  thev  are? — 
No. 

10266.  The  O’Conor  Don  — They  are  chiefly  build- 
ings in  the  North  ? —And  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
making  roads  and  fences.  The  tenants  do  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  district  in  which  I live  without 
assistance  from  the  landlord. 

1,0267.  Chairman. — You  feel  that  whatever  outlay 
is  made  by  the  tenant  should  be  secured  to  him  alto- 
gether, and  not  for  a limited  number  of  years  ? — I think 
they  should  go  as  tenant-right. 

10268.  Your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  no  power 
of  evicting  except  for  nonpayment  of  rent? — Yes. 

10269.  And  in  that  case  the  tenant  having  power  to 
sell?— Yes. 

10270.  Would  you  wish  the  power  of  raising  the 
rent  to  be  confined  to  fixed  periods  ? — I think  covering 
over  a period  of  time ; and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  price  of  produce,  and  it 
would  take  a number  of  years  before  the  rent  could  be 
properly  fixed. 

10271.  That  is,  it  should  be  fixed  according  to  the 
averaged  prices  ? — I think  when  rent  requires  to  be 
fixed  the  prices  should  be  looked  over  for  a number  of 
years,  and  then  the  averaged  prices  of  produce  taken. 
That  would  be,  1 think,  a fail-  way  of  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  rent. 

10272.  Do  you  think  there  is  a satisfactory  tribunal 
now  for  deciding  questions  between  the  tenant  who  is 
going  out  and  his  landlord,  as  to  the  value  of  his 
tenant-right  ? — I think  in  some  cases  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

10273.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
fair  arbitration  ? — I think  so. 

10274.  I think  you  said  leases  were  not  offered  at 
the  dropping  of  the  former  leases  ? — Generally  they 
were  not,  but  new  leases  are  oftener  offered,  but  not  so 
generally  taken  as  before. 

10275.  They  have  been  generally  offered,  but  not 
generally  accepted  ? — Yes. 

10276.  They  are  generally  for  twenty-one  years? 
— In  some  cases  for  thirty-one  years. 

10277.  And  do  they  generaljy  have  a clause  against 
tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  lease? — I never  saw  it 
until  I saw  it  in  this  agreement. 

10278.  You  say  that  the  leases  were  more  stringent 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — I think  their 
object  was  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  tenant- 
right.  That  is  as  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion. 

10279.  And  they  thought  they  had  power  to  do  so 
by  the  agreement? — Yes. 

10280.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  know  barring  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  only  one 
I am  thoroughly  acquainted  with. 


Sept.  2S,  1S80 

Mr.  John  R. 
Norris. 
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t.  28, 1880.  10281.  Do  you  observe  that  there  are  more  improve- 

~T~  ments  made  where  there  are  leases  than  where  there 
•ris?  * are  not  ? — I believe  there  are. 

10282.  You  say  that  the  landlords  made  no  im- 
provements before,  and,  therefore,  thei’e  is  no  alteration 
in  that  respect  now  ? — No  alteration  in  that  respect. 

10283.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  tenants  having 
purchased  their  own  holdings! — Yes.  I know  of  one 
case  convenient  to  where  I am. 

10284.  What  was  the  size  of  the  holding? — It  was  a 
holding  in  addition  to  the  farm  the  man  held — about 
twenty  acres. 

10285.  He  held  another? — He  held  twenty  acres 
before,  and  his  neighbour  sold  this  farm  to  him  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

10286.  Purchased  it  out-right — the  fee? — Yes. 

10287.  Was  there  a house  on  it? — Yes. 

10288.  He  lives  on  it? — Yes. 

10289.  He  holds  other  land  in  connexion  with  it? 
— Yes,  in  connexion  with  it. 

10290.  Was  that  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court? 
. — I am  not  aware  about  that.  I cannot  answer  that. 

10291.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  an  advance 
anywhere  ? — No,  sir,  he  paid  it  himself. 

10292.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  before  , the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act? — It  was. 

10293.  Chairman. — How  has  he  got  on? — He  has 
got  on  very  well.  The  farm  is  large  now,  and  he  can 
afford  to  labour  better. 

10294.  What  is  the  custom  on  these  estates,  you 
know  as  to  Grand  Jury  cess  since  the  Land  Act? — I 


know  of  no  estate  but  one  that  pays  part  of  the  Grand 
Jury  cess. 

10294a.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  all  put  on  the' tenants  L 

Yes. 

10295.  Even  after  a change  of  tenancy? — Yes. 

10296.  Chairman. — Are  there  written  agreements 
to  that  effect? — Yes,  this  paper  shows  that : — 

“ And  the  lessee  agrees  with  the  lessor  to  pay  said  rent 
on  the  dates  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid  over  and  above 
all  rates  and  taxes,  whatsoever,  including  county  cess 
except  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  poor  rate,  and  that  the 
lessee  pay  all  future  and  existing  rates  and  taxes,  as  afore- 
said for  the  time  being,  payable  in  respect  of  the  said 
demised  premises  except  as  aforesaid.” 

10297.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  are  the  rates  in  your 
country  generally? — The  poor  rate  varies  from  104 
to  Is.  4 cl.  in  the  pound. 

10298.  For  the  year? — Yes. 

10299.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  county 
cess  ? — The  county  cess  is  over  20  pence. 

10300.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  to  pay  the  whole  of 
that,  and  the  half  of  the  poor-rate  ? — Yes. 

10301.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  do  you  think  the 
tenants  would  prefer  signing  an  agreement  like  that, 
or  having  a small  addition  to  their  rent  in  proportion 
to  the  average  county  cess  that  had  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  before,  and  the  landlord  paying  half? 
— They  would  be  more  contented  if  the  landlord 
would  pay  half. 

10302.  Mr.  Shaw. — No  matter  what  it  was  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas 
“Warwick. 


Mr.  Thomas  Warnock  examined. 


10304.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  what  has  been 
said  by  the  last  witness  Mr.  Norris ; do  you  concur 
generally  in  the  observations  he  has  made  as  to  the 
general  question  ? — I do. 

10305.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  any 
particular-  case  as  to  which  you  can  give  us  some  infor- 
mation ? — Yes. 

10306.  What  are  you? — A tenant  farmer. 

10307.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  50 
statute  acres  besides  flax  mills. 

10308.  Under  whom  do  you  hold? — The  Reverend 
Marcus  M'Causlancl  of  Dublin. 

10309.  In  what  county  ? — County  Derry. 

10310.  Near  Coleraine  ? — Yes. 

10311.  Tenant-right  exists  on  that  estate? — Yes, 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  points  I "wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commissioners  are  as  to  the  establishment 
of  a proper  basis  for  fair  rent ; cases  where  there  has 
been  arbitrary  raising  of  rent,  and  the  Bright  clauses. 
With  regard  to  my  own  estate,  I have  no  complaint 
to  make  as  to  the  working  of  the  Land  Act.  My 
landlord  has  accepted  the  working  of  it  loyally.  Of  course 
we  think  our  rent  is  pretty  high. 

10312.  Have  you  any  particular  case  of  grievance 
to  make  about  any  estate  ? — Yes,  I have  the  case  of  a 
number  of  tenants  here. 

10313.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Mr.  Lawrence. 

10314.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  that  your  landlord  ? — 
No  sir. 

10315.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  M'Causland, 
of  Dublin,  formerly  of  Parsonstown.  The  first  case 
is  that  of  John  Jameson;  his  rent  at  the  time  the 
lease  dropped  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cromie  was  £9 15s.  8cl., 
and  his  rent  to  the  present,  £42  8 d.  2d.,  Government 
valuation  £16  15s.  That  farm  was  two-thirds  re- 
claimed at  the  tenant’s  expense.  Nothing  allowed  by 
the  landlord. 

10316.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  the  lease 
drop  ?— The  lease  fell  about  five  years  ago. 

10317.  Had  it  been  a long  lease? — Yes,  an  old  lease. 
I have  a list  of  cases  of  the  same  sort. 

10318.'  Chairman; — Is  this  list  in  the  same  way 
' cases  AVithin  your  ovvn' knowledge^ ?— ' Yes. 

10319.  And  these  are  correct  statements  of  the 


cases? — Yes,  I believe  they  are  all  correct.  The 
figures  are  quite  correct.  “John  Stirling;  Knock- 
inkeragh,  rent  to  Mr.  Cromie’s  death,  £18;  rent  to 
the  present,  £62;  Government  valuation,  £33  15s. ; 
expenditure  in  buildings,  £300 ; drains,  fences  and 
walls,  £150  ; £3  only  allowed  by  the  landlord,  John 
Thomas  Stirling,  Cloglian ; rent  to  Mr.  Cromie’s  death, 
£15  17s.;  rent  to  the  present,  £20;  Government 
valuation,  £12  8s. ; nothing  allowed  for  improvements 
by  the  landlord.  J okn  Thomas  Stirling  (for  Knock- 
inkeragh),  rent  to  Mr.  Cromie’s.  death,  £17 ; rent  to 
the  present,  £51  8s. ; Government  valuation,  £31 10s.; 
nothing  allowed  for  improvements  by  the  landlord. 
James  Parkhill,  Creenagh ; rent  in  1874,  £33 13s.  Gd„; 
rent  in  1879,  £45  14s.  2d. ; Government  valuation, 
£29,  houses  included ; expenditure  in  buildings,  £275; 
in  drains,  roads  and  fences,  £75  ; of  this  there  was 
advanced  by  the  landlord,  £50.  David  M'Mullen, 
Lisnagalt ; rent  in  1S69,  £8  ; rent  in  1870  and  1880, 
£14;  Government  valuation,  £5  5s.;  two  parts  re- 
claimed at  the  tenant’s  expense ; landlord  advanced 
£8  5s.  for  slates.” 

10320.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  increase  of  rent  was  made  in  all  these  cases 
at  the  same  time  ? — At  the  same  time. 

10321.  It  was  all  one  lease  that  dropped?— It  was 
all  one  lease.  It  was  Mr.  Cromie’s  life  that  determined 
the  leases  of  a whole  district  of  country  as  far  as  I 
■understand.  Upon  the  point  of  fixing  a fan  rent  we 
are  all  of  one  mind  that  that  should  be  by  local  arbi- 
tration, provided  that  if  the  tenant’s  arbitrator  and 
the  landlord’s  arbitrator  cannot  agree  about  an  umpire, 
a Government  sworn  umpire  should  be  called  in. 

10322.  Mr.  Shaw.  — That  would  satisfy  you 


generally  ? — Yes. 

10323.  Chairman.— That  is  the  view  of  your  asso- 
ciation?— Yes. 

10324.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  view  of  the  associations 
generally? — Generally  through  the  country  we  aie 
pretty  much  of  one  mind  upon  that  point,  w jia 
complain  of  is  that  generally,  from  what  I have  know 
from  personal  observation,  where  the  tenants  ia 
improved  their  farms  by  draining,  and  fencing,  a 
bringing  them  into  a high  state  of  cultivation, 
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tenant  who  has  his  farm  in  the  best  state  suffers  most 
when  the  valuator  comes,  and  the  tenant  who  has 
done  least  suffers  little  or  nothing.  Therefore,  the 
nood  tenant  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  present  diffi- 
culty. In  that  case  we  say  the  tenant’s  improvements 
are  taken  into  the  valuation,  which  we  consider  to  be 

unjust  and  unfair. 

10325.  Then  it  is  fear  of  raising  their  own  rents  that 
has  prevented  tenants  continuing  their  improvements  ? 
—Yes  - these  periodical  arbitrary  raising  of  rents.  In 
a number  of  cases  where  the  rent  has  been  raised 
pretty  high,  the  tenant  has  just  had  one  choice — either 
to  pay  his  rent  or  leave.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
landlord  in  the  case  of  a tenant  who  owns  about 
1 seventy  acres  of  land,  mostly  clay  land,  and  owing  to 
I these  wet  years  he  has  been  reduced  almost  to  destitution. 

I had  to  indorse  a bill  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  last 
rent.  There  was  a decree  taken  out  at  the  last 
quarter  sessions  against  him. 

10326.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  this  arose  through  the 
failure  of  the  crops  ? — Yes ; he  is  a most  industrious 
man. 

10327.  How  is  he  in  the  occupation  of  the  land  ? — 
He  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  one  farm  for  £300, 
and  another  for  £165,  and  another  so  far  back  as 
thirty-six  years  ago,  when  land  was  not  so  high,  for 
about  £70.  He  ls  the  owner  of  the  three  farms  in 
one.  Here  is  the  landlord’s  reply  to  a letter  asking  . 
for  an  abatement : — “ I beg  to  state  in  reply,  that  if 
you  cannot  meet  your  engagements  honestly,  with  my 
agent,  you  had  better  give  up  your  farm.” 

10328.  Who  is  that! — Mr.  Bennett,  of  TJpperhill, 

• England,  a rector. 

10329.  Did  he  tiy  to  sell  ? — He  is  just  hanging  on 
to  see  whether  anything  will  turn  up  in  favour  of  the 
I tenant.  I saw  the  crops  off  that  clay  farm,  and  owing 
to  last  year’s  wet  season,  he  had  just  about  five  small 
stacks,  that  would  average  about  fourteen  cwt.  each, 
of  oats  off  that  farm  of  seventy  acres ; he  has  a quan- 
tity of  flax  and  owing  to  last  season’s  wet  the  flax  has 
not  produced  (I  have  extensive  experience  of  that 
myself),  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  yield  it 
formerly  did. 

10330.  That  is  this  year? — Yes. 

10331.  Is  that  general? — Yes;  1 have  very  ex- 
tensive experience  myself.  I have  two  flax  mills. 

10332.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  the  rent  raised 
on  that  land  lately? — The  rent  was  raised  lately.  I 
think  about  eight  years  ago — perhaps  less. 

10333.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  that  clay  farm? — Yes  ; on 
what  we  call  a clay  farm,  and  I may  say,  moreover, 
that  the  valuator,  whom  I know  is  considered  to  be  a 
gentleman  who  values  land  at  the  very  highest  pitch, 
is  brought  from  Ballymena,  a distance  of  over  twenty 
miles,  to  value  the  land. 

10334.  What  is  the  rent  of  it? — I could  not  state 
distinctly. 

10335.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  state  the 
rent  per  acre  ? — No.  I think,  as  far  as  I recollect,  it 
is  a little  over  £1  the  statute  acre. 

10336.  Chairman. — Were  there  any  abatements  of 
rent  made  in  your  district? — Oh,  yes;  my  own  land- 
lord, I am  happy  to  say,  gave  an  abatement,  and  almost 
unsolicited,  last  year.  He  threw  off'  2s.  6 d.  in  the 
pound  in  the  May  rent,  and  gave  an  extension  to  the 
1st  December,  and  on  the  November  rent,  paid  on 
the  1st  of  March,  he  gave  an  abatement  of  3s.  in  the 
pound,  and  he  paid  that  abatement  on  the  county  cess 
and  poor  rate.  It  was  on  the  gross  rent  he  gave  the 
abatement,  not  on  the  net  rents. 

10337.  Are  there  many  other  landlords  did  the 
same  thing? — No  sir.  I am  sorry  to  say  one  of  the 
'nost  extensive  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
tylo  did  not.  He  and  I had  a discussion  one  evening, 
and  he  came  out  distinctly,  that  he  considered  twenty 
years  was  quite  sufficient  to  recoup  the  tenant  for  his 
expenditure  and  improvements  on  any  farm,  and  that 
*°  was  talking  with  a landlord,  and  the  landlord 
A i ^ now  tliat  ^ie  tenant-farmers  had  got  their  Land 
Act,  they  (the  landlords)  would  stand  upon  their 
HS"ts  with  them  on  every  point,  and  he  seemed  to 


sympathise  with  the  sentiment  when  he  expressed  it. 
He  is  the  largest  owner  in  the  North-east  Liberties  at 
Coleraine. 

10338.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  his  rents  high? — 
I may  just  say,  we  consider  our  improvements  are  to 
some  extent  taken  into  account  in . the  valuation,  • 
although  I may  state  also  that  our  landlord  gave  us 
the  best  valuator,  or  one  considered  the  best  valuator 
in  Ulster ; that  is  Mr.  Nolan  of  this  city  (Deny).'  He 
gave  him  instructions  not  to  value  the  tenants’  improve' 
ments,  but  I could  take  any  man  over  land,  which 
when  I took  it  was  not  worth  more  than  2s.  6c?.,  and 
any  competent  valuator  would  say  it  is  worth  15s.  or 
20s.  an  acre  now. 

10339.  From  your  own  improvements  1 — Solely.  I 
have  laid  out  on  my  own  holding  in  about  twenty 
years;  exclusive  of  the  mills,  for  I don’t  think  the 
mills  touch  the  question  here,  somewhere  over  £800, 
and  that  inside  of  twenty  years.  It  is  due  to  say  that 
I have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  fair  play  of  my 
landlord,  so  far  as  his  judgment  can  guide  him. 

10340.  Have  you  a lease? — No  sir.  I would  not 
accept  a lease. 

10341.  Even  of  the  mills  ? — No  sir.  I have  not  a 
lease  of  any  improvements  I have  made.  I have  laid 
out  altogether  about  £1,400  on  improvements,  and  I 
never  asked  a lease,  and  a lease  was  never  offered. 

10342.  Chairman. — And  you  would  not  take  it  ? — 
No,  not  even  under  these  circumstances. 

10343.  You  have  confidence  in  your  landlord  ? — 
Yes  ; as  far  as  that  is  concerned  my  landlord  occupies 
with  his  tenants  more  the  place  of  a father  with  his 
family,  than  a landlord  with  his  tenants. 

10344.  Have  you  any  fear  that  that  state  of 
affaii'S  may  not  continue  beyond  the  present  landlord? 
— No ; the  future  landlord  is  a colonel  in  India  now, 
and  I have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  coming  man. 
My  landlord  introduced  him  to  me  in  Coleraine,  saying 
he  was  likely  to  be  our  coming  landlord,  and  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  as  good  as  he  was.  I said  I hoped 
it  would  be  a long  time  before  he  would  become  our 
landlord,  and  my  old  landlord  said  turning  to  the  son, 
“ Warnock  and  I have  always  got  on  very  well.”  He 
and  I were  not  of  the  one  politics.  “ Oh,”  I said  to 
young  Mr.  M'Causland,  “ you  know  I am  a Liberal.” 
“ Now,”  said  young  Mr.  M'Causland,  “ father,  you 
know,  I would  not  allow  any  man  to  dictate  to  me 
about  that."  And  when  they  visited  my  place  they 
were  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

10345.  Are  there  many  other  landlords  like  that? 
— I was  discussing  the  subject  with  Mr.  Norris’s 
landlord,  and  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Lyle  is  a good 
landlord,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  would  like  to 
interfere  somewhat  with  leasehold  tenant-right.  I 
have  heard  his  brother  giving  evidence  in  what 
we  call  the  celebrated  case  of  Lawrence  and  Norris, 
when  he  attempted  to  say  that  leasehold  tenant- 
right  did  not  exist  on  the  estate,  but  the  county 
court  judge  said  his  own  evidence  had  established 
what  he  had  attempted  to  disprove  before  he  left  the 
box.  As  to  the  Bright  clauses,  I have  a pretty  ex- 
tensive acquaintance.  I can  give  the  cases  of  two 
farmers.  One  purchased  a farm  for  £1,333  11$., 
consisting  of  sixty-seven  acres.  When  he  purchased, 
only  eleven  acres  were  reclaimed.  He  has  since  re- 
claimed forty-eight  acres.  I have  seen  the  crops  off 
that  land,  and  they  are  I think  the  most  luxuriant 
crops  I have  ever  seen.  It  Was  what  we  caU  a cut- 
out or  waste  bog.  He  had  forty-five  bags  of  oats,  of 
eighteen  stones  each  off  three  statute  acres  of  land. 
He  purchased  about  nine  years  ago.  His  potatoes 
were  excellent,  and  ho  will  shortly  have  that  all  most 
productive  land.  He  has  it  thoroughly  drained,  the 
fields  squared,  he  has  sunk  a fall  himself.  The  next 
is  the  case  of  a landlord  in  my  own  neighbourhood, 
and  when  he  and  I were  sometimes  discussing  the 
Land  Act,  he  told  me  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  a 
portion,  about  the  same  size  of  cut-out  bog.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  reclaim  all  that,  “ and  I will  cut 
turbary  and  have  it  pay  me  as  I go  along,  and  I will 
know  what  you  fellows  charge  for  reclaiming  land.” 


Sept.  28,  1880. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Warnock. 
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I said  then  (that  is  six  or  seven  years  ago),  “ If  it  is 
to  be  done  by  yourself,  it  will  never  be  done,  and  it 
will  not  pay  you.”  In  six  or  seven  years  he  has  re- 
claimed to  my  knowledge  about  twelve  perches  of  that 
land,  and  there  it  lies  not  worth  2s.  6<f.  an  acre  to 
any  man,  but  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a thorough 
good  tenant  farmer  who  could  look  after  it,  it  would 
be  in  a few  years  thoroughly  good  productive  soil. 
The  next  case  is  the  case  of  tenants  who  have  been 
leaseholders. 

10346.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Perpetuity  leases? — No, 
sir ; leaseholders.  The  former  tenants  were  not  able 
to  hold  on,  and  they  went  away,  taking  two  years 
rent  with  them.  The  incoming  tenants  paid  one  year’s 
rent  to  get  possession.  They  got  the  farm  in  a wretched 
state.  They  reclaimed  thirty  acres  out  of  a farm  of 
sixty-six  acres : thoroughly  drained  it,  squared  the 
fields,  built  houses,  and  squared  the  farm  yard  at  a cost 
of  over  £1,000.  The  fee-simple  of  the  same  farm  cost 
the  landlord  £600  two  years  before  this  new  tenant 
settled  in  it.  The  present  landlord  has  bought  it,  and 
he  has  stated  distinctly  to  the  tenants  that,  so  soon  as 
the  lease  expires,  he  will  turn  them  out  without  a 
penny  compensation.  He  has  stated  so  to  me.  With 
regard  to  another  farm  on  the  same  estate,  when  we 
were  talking  over  this  matter  of  leasehold  tenant- 
right,  he  said : — “ Warnock,  I will  not  give  a penny 
tenant-right  at  the  lapsing  of  a lease.  If  any  tenant 
makes  improvements,  he  must  do  so  at  his  own  risk.” 
I quoted  the  case  of  a tenant,  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivators in  our  neighbourhood,  and  said : “ There  is  a 
man  whose  improvements  you  know.  You  see  what 
he  has  done  in  the  improvement  of  that  farm ; he  paid 
£150  for  the  lease  to  the  landlord.  Will  you  turn 
that  man  out  without  a penny  ?”  “ Indeed,  I will,” 
said  he.  “Well,”  said  I,  “I  hope  the  law  will  be 
such  that  you  won’t  get  doing  it;”  and  his  reply  was : 
“ By  my  soul,  I will  put  him  out,  and  I will  tell  him 
it  was  because  you  challenged  me  on  the  point.” 

10347.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  name  of 
the  landlord  ? — Captain  Giveen. 

10348.  Would  he  have  power,  under  the  present 
Land  Act,  to  turn  him  out? — Yes,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Whiteside’s 
decision.  He  might  elect  to  go  in  for  compensation 
for  improvements,  if  he  choose  ; but  the  landlord  has 
power  to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm. 

10349.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  tenant 
to  elect  to  go  for  compensation  for  improvements,  re- 
clamation, and  buildings? — Yes. 

10350.  And  then  the  landlord  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  him  whatever  he  had  expended  in  that  -way  ? — 
That  is,  for  what  is  unexhausted,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Chairman.  At  the  present  moment  it 
has  almost  put  a stopper  on  high  cultivation. 

10351.  Chairman. — High  cultivation  comes 'under 
the  head  of  unexhausted  manures  and  tillage ; but  the 
other  is  permanent  improvement? — There  is  what  we 
call  reclamation — that  it  has  stopped  to  a large  ex- 
tent. 

10352.  That  he  would  have  a right  to  claim  for? — 
It  is  a very  bitter  thing  to  go  into  court,  and  not  very 
profitable. 

10353."  The  O’Conor  Don. — At  all  events,  the  pre- 
sent Act  provides  that  a tenant  who  has  made  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  reclamation  or  the  erection 
of  permanent  buildings  upon  a holding  on  a lease 
made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  would  be 
entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  such  improve- 
ments?— Yes. 

10354.  So  that  the  landlord  could  not  turn  him  out, 
as  he  said,  without  a shilling  ? — That  is  quite  true. 
That  is,  if  a tenant  would  fight  him  on  the  tenant-right 
principle,  he  might  put  him  out  without  giving  him  a 
shilling.  The  other  case  is  a case  where  a tenant  pur- 
chased under  the  Bright  clauses,  and  this  point  is  the 
one  I wish  to  bring  particularly  forward,  for  it  is  very 
important  with  regard  to  Ulster — that  under  the 
Bright  clauses  reclamation  of  waste  land  goes  on  at  a 
rapid  speed,  and  the  result  is  we  can  produce  the  best 
flax  fibre  that  goes  into  the  market,  so  that  the  benefit 


acts  in  two  ways.  It  is  good  for  the  manufacturer  of 
Ulster  as  well  as  for  the  farmer  himself.  I know  mT 
self  that,  on  this  farm  which  the  tenant  purchased 
under  the  Bright  clauses,  there  is  a large  portion 
of  reclaimed  land,  and  when  that  land  was  pnt, 
down  in  llax,  it  produced  the  best  fibre  that  came  to 
my  mill. 

10355.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  fact  of  the  man 
being  the  owner  of  the  soil  induced  him  to  treat  the 
farm  so  well  that  it  produced  the  best  crops?— -No 
even  the  highest  cultivated  land  is  to  a large  extent 
exhausted  flax  land,  but  what  is  reclaimed,  when  it 
undergoes  a thorough  course  of  cultivation,  contains 
soil  which  has  never  been  exhausted  by  flax  cultiva- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  best  for  flax  growing. 

10356.  That  is  the  newly  reclaimed  land  is  the  best 
for  flax  ? — Yes. 

10357.  And  the  tenant  who  reclaims  gets  the  best 
of  it  ? — Yes. 

10358.  He  gets  the  new  land,  and  he  takes  the  best 
out  of  it? — Quite  so. 

10359.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  this  improvement 
made  in  reclaiming  the  land,  was  it  before  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — He  pui-chased  the  land  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

1-0360.  The  judge  must  look  into  the  time  the  man 
has  had  the  land,  and  whether  he  thinks  he  has  been 
repaid ; that  is  in  the  Act  ? — Well  I think  it  should  be 
out  of  it  with  all  respect  for  you. 

10361.  The  O’Conor  Don. — This  tenant  you  say 
purchased  under  the  Bright  clauses  ? — Yes. 

10361a.  And  I suppose  he  got  a certain  proportion 
from  the  Board  of  Works  ? — Yes. 

10362.  Had  he  any  difficulty  in  makingtlie  purchase? 
— Well  I think  not;  we  hold  the  opinion  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  ihat  the  Church  Temporalities 
Commissioners  are  moi'e  easily  dealt  with  as  to  the 
money  than  where  purchases  were  made  under  the 
Bright  clauses ; again  these  tenants,  I speak  of  two  of 
them,  have  sold  their  title  under  the  Bright  clauses, 
and  there  was  a difficulty  for  they  could  not  convey. 
It.  had  to  be  purchased  out  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court. 

10363.  They  had  to  pay  back  the  whole  of  the 
money  they  had  borrowed? — Yes,  and  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  paid  them  back  whatever  capital  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  meantime.  One  of  the  results 
is  that  on  this  farm  I speak  of,  there  is  a large  dwelling 
house — it  is  a farm  of  about  seventy  acres— and 
altogether  the  farm-house,  farm-stead  and  yard  will 
cost  about  £900,  and  I must  say  it  is  almost  marvellous 
to  see  the  crops  now  compared  with  what  I have 
seen. 

10364.  Chairman. — That  is  the  good  effect  of  being 
the  owner  in  fee? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

10365.  A feeling  of  security? — Yes. 

10366.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  many  of 
the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  would  be  able  to 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  ? — I don’t  think 
generally  they  would  be,  perhaps  I should  rather  say 
that  at  the  present  rent  they  would  not  care  verymuch 
for  the  purchase,  for  we  consider  the  scale  of  rent  pretty 
high  owing  to  agricultural  depression ; foreign  compe- 
tition, and  the  cost  of  production. 

10366a.  You  don’t  think  they  would  be  very  anxious 
to  buy  at  the  present  rents  ? — I don’t  suppose  on  the 
present  rents  they  would  be,  I speak  for  myself,  and  1 
don’t  think  it  would  be  safe. 

10367.  Chairman. —That  is  they  wish  to  diminish 
the  number  of  years  purchase? — That  is  it.  It  would 
be  quite  too  heavy  at  the  present  rent.  There  is  one 
point  that  our  association  wish  to  dwell  upon ; that  is 
with  regard  to  any  future  legislation,  that  where  the 
landlord  interferes  with  free  sale  of  the  tenant-right  the 
tenant  should  be  empowered  by  law  to  claim  the  ful 
value  of  his  tenant-right  from  the  landlord.  I might 
mention  a case  in  point  to  illustrate  this.  I know  a 
widow  who  has  been  prevented  by  the  landlord  now 
selling  her  tenant-right,  she  had  no  family,  the  conse- 
quence was  she  could  not  bring  the  tenant-right  in 
the  market,  and  the  landlord  kept  her  hanging  on  o 
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a number  of  years  until  at  last  she  had  to  yield  and 
take  whatever  he  gave  her ; she  got  some  little  cottier 
Louse  and  a garden  to  live  in,  with  a small  annuity  ; 
s],e  was  entirely  prevented  getting  her  tenant-right 
although  it  was  decided  in  the  same  estate  by  the  judge 
of  assize  here  that  tenant-right  existed  as  an  article  in 
the  market.  That  was  on  the  Clothworkers’  estate 
which  Sir  Harvey  Bruce  purchased.  In  a case 
on  the  Downhill  estate  where  the  tenant  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  tenant-right,  a rule  was  established  for 
jive  years  purchase ; the  tenant  had  no  right  to  go 
into  the  market,  and  when  this  tenant  and  his  cousin 
agreed  to  pass  the  farm  from  one  to  the  other  Sir 
Harvey  agreed  to  pass  it  first  into  his  own  hands  and 
then  into  the  cousin’s  hands,  but  in  doing  so  he  raised 
not  only  the  rent  25  per  cent.,  hut  he  raised  the  tenant- 
right  price  25  per  cent.— that  was  from  £32  to  £40 
rent,  and  he  charged  the  in  coming  tenant  eight  times 
£5  of  tenant-right  in  addition. 

10368.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  his  property  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood 1 — Yes. 

10369.  Tenant-right  is  recognised  on  it  ? — Tenant- 
right  is  decided  to  exist  on  the  Clothworkers’  estate 
which  he  purchased. 

10370.  But  on  his  own  estate  is  it  established? — 
On  the  first  year  of  the  Land  Act  he  got  an  estate  rule 
established  as  a permanent  rule. 

10371.  What  is  that? — Five  years  purchase. 

10372.  Without  anything  for  improvements? — 
Without  anything  for  improvements — if  the  tenant  has 
made  no  improvements  he  gets  five  years,  and  if  he  has 
laid  out  over  £1,000  in  improvements  he  only  gets  five 
years. 

10373.  Does  he  increase  the  rent  on  the  falling  in 
of  leases  ? — I cannot  say  that,  for  there  are  very  few 

10374.  Well  on  a change  of  tenancy? — Almost 
invariably  the  rent  is  increased. 

10375.  Has  there  been  any  general  revaluation  or 
raising  of  rent?— Not  a general  valuation,  but  Sir 
TI.  Bruce  raised  the  rents  himself.  There  was  a 


general  revaluation  over  the  Clothworkers  which  he 
purchased. 

10376.  The  rent  has  been  raised  considerably? — 
Considerably. 

10377.  That  will  effeettenant-right? — Considerably. 

10378.  Have  there  been  any  sales ? — Not  latterly; 
we  were  having  Mr.  Mooney,  the  auctioneer,  up,  but 
in  all  cases,  even  after  the  decision  of  the  Judge  here, 
he  has  entirely  set  himself  against  the  sale  of  tenant- 
right,  the  tenant  must  hand  the  tenant-right  in  to  Sir 
Harvey  ; he  goes  into  the  market  and  raises  whatever 
he  can  on  the  tenant-right. 

10379.  Was  that  the  rule  before  he  bought? No 

sir,  in  no  case. 

10380.  How  long  has  thisfive  years  rule  been  in  opera- 
tion on  his  estate  ? — It  was  probably  in  Magherafelt  he 
put  it,  that  it  had  interwoven  itself  into  the  custom  of 
the  estate,  and  f remember  distinctly  that  the  County 
Court  J udge  turned  on  the  tenant  farmers  who  had 
been  brought  up  as  witnesses  in  the  case,  and  reproved 
them  for  the  unmanly  way  in  which  they  gave  their 
evidence.  He  was  so  severe  on  the  way  they  gave 
their  evidence  that  Sir  Harvey  got  up  next  day  to 
apologise,  saying  he  had  not  interfered  with  the  way 
his  tenants  gave  their  evidence. 

10381.  There  is  no  record  of  it  ? — No,  but  it  is  now 
established  in  the  Land  Court,  and  all  the  tenants 
submit  to  it. 

10382.  Are  they  submitting  to  this  rule  on  the  other 
estate  ? — No,  sir,  they  are  not ; the  auctioneer  told  me 
a short  time  since  that  Sir  Harvey’s  agent  was  there 
saying  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  sale  of  tenant- 
right  allowed,  and  that  the  auctioneer  bid  it  in  himself 
at  what  he  considered  the  tenant-right  value,  and  he 
said  Sir  Harvey  had  handed  the  money  over  to  the 
tenant,  but  after  all  there  was  not  what  you  call  free  sale. 

10383.  And  the  tenants  would  be  deterred? — Yes, 
they  would  not  purchase  tenant-right  with  a law  suit 
along  with  it. 

10384.  They  think  it  is  enough  to  buy  a farm  with- 
out buying  a law  suit  along  with  it  ?— That  is  it. 


Sept.  28,  1S80. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Wavnock. 


Mr.  II.  B.  Morrison  (with  Dr.  Madill, 


10385.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  do  you  live? — Money- 
dig,  in  the  half  barony  of  Coleraine. 

10386.  You  were  a tenant  farmer  on  Lord  Water- 
ford’s estate  ? — Yes. 

10387.  You  purchased  your  holding  ? — Yes. 

1038S.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  purchase? — No 
mistake  about  it. 

103S9.  You  gave  a high  rate  of  purchase? — Yes, 
a high  rate,  rather  than  risk  a change  in  the  landlord, 
f "’as  glad  to  do  it. 

10390.  How  many  acres  have  you? — 118  acres  and 
six  acres  of  bog. 

10391.  What  was  the  rent  that  you  held  under  ? — 
£85  5s.  8 d. 

10392.  What  rate  of  purchase  did  you  give  for  it  ? — 
Twentj'-nine  years.  The  bog  was  a separate  purchase, 
luere  was  no  nominal  value  put  upon  the  bog,  the  rent 
'"as  upon  the  land. 

10393.  It  was  good  land  I suppose  ? — It  is  medium 
quality,  the  Ordnance  valuation  of  land  and  buildings 
's  £87  10s.  ° 


10394.  You  had  held  it  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

10395.  Had  you  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  it? — 
purchased  a small  portion,  part  of  it  was  my  father’s 
'Uiu,  and  part  my  brother’s,  and  I purchased  a small 
Mm  myself,  about  one-fourth. 

0396.  Were  there  any  difficulties  about  carrying 
* tl,e  purchase  with  the  Board  of  Works  ?— In  my 
"n  case  I had  not  much  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  my 
ung  was  made  into  a separate  lot,  and  the  convey- 
-»ce  got  soon  after  the  sale. 

t'le  cases  where  there  were  several 
|nants  joined  in  a lot  there  was  a great  deal  of 
arranging  the  lots  J— No. 

the  Tip  ^ i p wa7  ^en  f — It  was  sometliing  with 

1,16  Boai'd  of  Works  and  the  Treasury. 


Garvagh  Tenants’  Association),  examined. 

10399.  They  were  got  through  in  the  end? — With 
difficulty ; they  had  to  be  got  through  at  all  hazards. 

10400.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Did  it  cost  much  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  ? — The  greatest  cost  was  in  the 
delay.  The  property  was  sold  in  1871,  and  some  of. 
the  loans  from  the  Board  of  Works  were  not  given 
until  March,  1874,  and  some  of  the  tenants  had  money, 
lying  waiting  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to. 
week,  and  perhaps  had  to  pay  interest  and  were  charged 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5 'per  cent,  by  the  seller. 

10401.  By  the  seller  of  the  property? — From  the 
time  the  Treasury  hauled  up  the  Board  of  Works  for 
proposing  to  make  loans  to  tenants  who  had  purchased 
instead  of  those  who  were  about  to  purchase,  it 
appeared  to  me  every  possible  obstruction  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  tenants  completing  their  purchase, 
and  if  I remember  aright  there  had  to  be  a short  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  to  enable  the  Board  to  make  the 
loan. 

10402.  You  know  tenants  who  have  purchased  ? — 

I know  what  is  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  there  is  a 
large  portion  near  Limavady  with  which  I am  amt 
acquainted. 

10403.  What  is  the  result  of  these  purchases — are. 
the  tenants  generally  as  well  satisfied  as  you  are  ? — I 
should  think  so,  they  are  all  generally  well  satisfied. 

10404.  Are  they  improving  their  properties  much, 
since  ? — A good  many  of  them  are,  there  are  two  of 
them  not  getting  on  well. 

10405.  Were  there  causes  for  that  ?— They  were  in 
back  water  before. 

10406.  Mr.  Shaw.— But  generally  speaking  they 

are  doing  well  and  satisfied  with  their  purchase  ? No 

mistake  about  that. 

10407.  And  you  think  such  a process  would  be 
generally  acceptable  to  the  tenants  if  they  could  buy 
2Z 
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their  holdings? — If  they  could  doit;  but  I am  very 
much  afraid  about  being  able  to  carry  it  out  to  any 
extent.  I take  it  you  would  look  to  fair  play  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  where  you  would  get  one 
tenant  with  money,  perhaps  on  a square  footing  and 
with  a little  money  past  him,  you  will  get  more  that 
are  behind,  that  is  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
as  a general  rule  I think  if  this  whole  county  of  Derry 
was  made  into  lots  for  sale  to-morrow,  you  would  not 
get  three  lots  in  the  whole  county  with  three  tenants 
on  each  that  would  come  up  to  the  ideal  standard  set 
up  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

10408.  Who  could  give  their  portion  of  the  money? 
— No ; who  would  come  up  to  the  ideal  standard. 
Here  is  the  affidavit  printed  for  the  Board  of  Works, 
it  was  prepared  by  the  Treasury,  and  every  tenant 
who  wanted  a loan  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
had  to  swear  that  or  want. 

1 0409.  What  are  the  principal  provisions? — Clauses 
against  alienation,  subletting,  or  subdividing. 

10410.  Would  you  object  to  these? — No;  except 
alienation. 

10411.  Not  against  alienation  if  the  Treasury  was 
well  secured  ? — -I  would  make  a proviso  for  that. 
Instead  of  the  alienation  clause  in  the  Land  Act  and 
its  stringent  penalties,  make  it  that  no  lands  thus 
bought  shall  at  any  time  be  security  for  any  money, 
or  for  the  payment  of  any  other  than  the  loan  from 
the  Board.  I would  apply  this  to  all  lands  whether 
tenant-right  or  fee-simple ; the  costs  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  the  sales  of  small  properties,  would  soon 
swamp  a number  of  them.  In  my  opinion  landlords 
have  as  much  need  to  be  put  from  borrowing  as 
tenants,  for  they  do  borrow,  many  of  them,  in  style. 

10412.  You  think  the  landlords  should  be  limited 
as  well  as  tenants? — Yes. 

10413.  What  would  you  do  with  the  land? — Let  it 
go  to  those  who  have  the  money. 

10414.  But  the  people  who  have  the  money  would 
not  like  perhaps  to  be  land  owners  ? — Well  it  would 
lower  the  value  of  the  land.  What  I consider  is  one 
of  the  causes  why  land  is  too  high  is  the  facility  for 
borrowing  money.  A man  with  a £1,000  goes  and 
borrows  three  or  four  times  as  much,  and  as  he  has  to 
pay  interest,  in  a little  time  he  will  be  little  more 
than  a small  rentcharge  on  the  land. 

10415.  But  people  with  a couple  of  thousand  pounds 
in  business  go  to  fifteen  times  what  that  can  demand. 
Would  you  extend  the  same  principle  to  business  %— 
No,  that  is  outside  this  inquiry. 

10416.  Why  make  the  distinction;  if  a man  has 
property  and  thinks  he  can  borrow  why  should  you 
prevent  him  ? — I consider  that  the  credit  in  the  mer- 
cantile part  of  the  community  is  too  great.  It  is  a 
question  I don’t  want  to  go  into,  but  I think  there  is 
too  much  credit  in  all  ranks  of  business  from  the  manu- 
facturer down  to  the  small  shopkeeper,  in  a country 
village  or  place ; it  is  credit  from  top  to  bottom. 

10417.  Would  you  compel  the  landlord  at  present 
in  debt  to  sell  until  he  paid  his  debts? — I would,  but 
give  him  a reasonable  time. 

10418.  And  after  he  paid  the  debts  to  keep  the 
balance? — Yes ; and  do  what  he  liked  with  it. 

10419.  And  you  would  not  allow  the  tenant  to 
borrow  any  part  of  the  money  on  the  tenant-right? — 
Not  on  the  security  of  the  property. 

10420.  You  would  allow  borrowing  outside  the 
property  to  any  extent? — Yes ; but  not  giving  a mort- 
gage on  it  or  a bond. 

10421.  But  if  the  costs  of  these  bonds  and  mort- 
gages and  conveyances  were  reduced,  as  they  might  be, 
and  as  they  are  in  other  countries,  you  would  have  no 
objection? — I would  still  have  an  objection  to  tenants 
borrowing. 

10422.  Or  large  people  either?— Yes.  It  has  been 
cast  i\p  against  peasant  proprietors  that  where  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  like  most  landlords  they  soon 
begin  to  think  themselves  gentlemen  and  immediately 
go  into  debt. 

10423.  Wouldn’t  the  result  of  your  system  be,  that 


you  would  prevent  a man  borrowing  on  wliat  is  per 
feet  security  and  allow  him  to  borrow  on  imperfect 
security,  and  instead  of  getting  the  money  at  four  per 
cent,  he  would  have  to  pay  six  or  seven ; wouldn’t  that 
be  all  the  worse  for  the  community  ? — In  the  long  run 
I think  not. 

10424.  Your  view  is  there  is  too  much  borrowing 
of  money? — Yes. 

10425.  You  would  prevent  it  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes. 

10426.  And  you  borrowed  yourself  from  the  Board 
of  Works? — Yes. 

10427.  You  violated  your  own  theory? — No. 

10428.  Why  did  you  do  so? — Because  I might  as 
well  do  it  as  not.  I say  “ security  for  any  money,  or 
security  for  any  other  than  the  loan  from  the  Board.” 

10429.  Why  allow  that? — Because  it  is  the  only 
means  of  settling  this  question. 

10430.  Would  you  allow  the  landlords  to  borrow 
from  the  Board? — What  for. 

10431.  If  a tenant  borrows  to  buy  surely  a land- 
lord may  borrow  if  he  wants  it  on  a landed  property, 
you  would  hot  confine  the  luxury  to  the  tenant?— If 
he  is  going  to  lay  out  the  money  on  the  property,  hi 
improvements. 

10432.  If  he  is  would  you  allow  him  then  to 
boiTOw  ? — Yes ; the  same  as  the  tenant. 

10433.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a very  difficult 
duty  you  would  throw  on  somebody ; to  test  all  these 
cases.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  people  to  do 
as  they  like  in  their  own  case? — No. 

10434.  The  other  is  only  theory? — Yes. 

10435.  And  you  don’t  practice  it  yourself,  you 
think  these  tenants  are  doing  well  on  the  property 
they  bought?— No  mistake  about  that. 

10436.  And  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  extend 
the  facilities  ? — I do. 

10437.  And  you  would  have  laws  made  that  would 
suit  the  tenants '? — Provided  they  did  not  injure  the 
landlords’  interest,  an  Act  of  Parliament  requires  care 
in  preparation,  laws  to  afford  facilities  to  tenants 
wishing  to  purchase. 

10438.  They  don’t  always  do  that? — I was  present 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  when  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford’s  property  was  before  the  examiner  for 
settlement  of  the  rental,  Mr.  Donnell  turned  over  the 
list,  and  lot  three  was  one  tenant’s  holding,  and  he 
said  that  that  was  a bad  way  to  have  it  that  few 
people  would  like  to  go  into  court  and  bid  against  the 
tenant  supposing  he  wanted  to  purchase  the  farm. 
There  is  a holding,  for  instance,  of  Robert  Haslett, 
which  should  sell  for  £1,800,  and  probably  if  £1,200 
was  bid  the  judge  would  confirm  the  sale,  and  the 
Solicitor  having  carriage  of  the  sale  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  chance  for  that,  and  it  turned  out  after- 
wards he  had  things  pretty  well  prepared  to  take  his 
chance. 

10439.  You  said  you  knew  some  other  properties? 
— Yes ; the  Mercers’  and  the  Ironmonger's’  estates. 

10440.  They  are  in  your  neighbourhood?— Yes, 
jrrst  beside  me. 

10440a.  Tenant-right  is  admitted  on  these  estates?— 
To  a certain  extent.  On  the  Ironmongers’  they  are 
trying  to  limit  it — and  have  been  for  some  time— to 
ten  years  rent. 

10441.  Is  that  since  the  Land  Act  ? — Before  it. 

10442.  Have  they  succeeded? — I could  not  tell.  1 
was  in  the  Land  Court  in  Coleraine  about  1874,  and 
there  was  a case  before  the  chairman  there  from  Mi- 
Simpson’s  neighbourhood  (Aghadoey),  When  that 
case  was  decided  the  agent  says,  “ Am  I to  uirderstan 
your  worship  rules  there  is  no  tenant-right  estab- 
lished.” “Indeed,”  said  the  chairman,  “you  are 
understand  no  such  thing.  There  is  a very  important 
point  of  law  to  be  settled  before  that  is  deerded  yet. 
And  since  then,  as  far  as  I hear,  they  have  been  trying 
to  settle  every  case  that  comes  out  of  court,  but  1 don 
understand  what  they  do.  <• 

10443.  Is  it  usual  to  raise  the  rents  on  a clrang 
tenancy? — Not  with  the  London  Companies. 
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- 10444.  On  the  falling  m of  a lease  do  they  raise  they  "were under  the  Marquess  of  "Waterford  they  had  sept.  28,  isso. 
the  rents? — Yes;  but  there  are  hardly  any  leases  upon  bog  at  a nominal  sum.  This  settlement  of  rent  was  — 

these  estates.,  I think  there  are  only  four  or  five  on  the  referred  to  Mr.  Nolan,  and  it  was  suggested  he  should  j^'i-rUon -iud 

Ironmongers . take  into  consideration  the  want  of  these  bogs  which  T>?tSnSafn 

10445.  Ain  the  rents  moderate  on  the  Ironmongers’  ? they  now  had  to  pay  for  at  £4  an  acre.  Those  who 
—I  would  say  they  are  fair.  I would  not  complain  did  not  rent  the  bog  had  to  go  twice  as  far  and  pay 
of  them ; but  they  are  very  near  the  time  for  revising  liigh  rent  as  well.  The  Chairman  instructed  Mr.  Nolan 

the  valuation.  The  usual  term  of  twenty-one  years  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  want  of  the  bog  and 

nearly  up,  and  they  will  be  trying  to  raise  it  like  other  everything  in  the  case,  and  the  result  was  again  a 

people  as  much  as  they  can.  high  rent,  a rent  above  the  value.  I was  speaking  to 

10446.  There  is  a periodical  valuation  ? — Yes,  every  Mr.  Nolan  about  his  taking  into  consideration  the 

twenty-one  years  with  the  London  Companies.  want  of  the  bog,  and  he  said  he  had  never  taken  it 

10447.  Do  they  employ  a valuator  ?— The  Mercers  into  consideration  at  all. 

.send  over  one  of  their  own  people,  a land  surveyor  and  10459.  "Was  he  not  instructed  to  do  so  He  was, 
valuator,  to  measure  and  value  their  estate,  and  I am  but  he  was  not  present  in  court,  and  how  he  got 
dearly  of  opinion  that  no  Englishman,  however,  his  instructions  I could  not  tell.  That  was  his 
competent  to  value  land  in  England,  is  competent  to  reply,  that  he  never  took  it  into  consideration  at  all. 
value  it  in  Ireland.  Then  they  got  the  elder  Mr.  10460.  It  should  make  a considerable  difference? 

Nolan  here,  but  he  was  not  able  to  go,  and  I think  they  — The  want  of  this  bog  was  of  itself  a big  rise  of  rent, 
got  Ms  son.  I don’t  know  whether  he  went  over  the  10461.  Have  you  any  other  cases? — I think  there 
whole  estate  or  not ; but  the  tenants  “ were  never  are  some  cases  of  arbitrary  eviction, 
satisfied  whether  they  got  Mr.  Nolan’s  valuation,  or  10462.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Before  you  leave  this 
what  valuation  they  got,  there  was  a big  row  about  it.  case  can  you  tell  have  any  holdings  been  sold  since 
10448.  The  Company  put  on  a rent  themselves?—  the  increase  of  the  rent  %— One. 

Yes  ; and  followed  neither  of  the  valuations.  10463.  How  many  years’  purchase  was  given  for 

10449.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  case  of  raising  it?— I think  the  price  was  about  £170,  and  the  rent 
rent  in  wMch  the  raising  injured  the  tenant-right  and  £11  a year,  that  was  about  sixteen  years’  purchase, 
eat  it  away? — I think  all  these  rents  that  have  been  10464.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  a high  or  a low  price 
put  on  since  the  Land  Act  have  injured  the  tenant-  compared  with  other  sales  on  other  properties  in 
fight.  _ the  neighbourhood  ? — There  was  one  case  came  before 

10450.  On  what  estates? — On  what  was  sold  of  the  court  and  was  decided  by  the  Chairman  in  the  same 
the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s  and  the  Mercers’  Com-  townland,  on  the  same  property,  about  two  years  ago, 
pany.  I think  the  rents  are  too  high.  and  it  was  finally  decided  here  before  Chief  Baron 

10451.  You  think  it  was  high  enough  before  ? — I Palles  on  appeal.  The  Chairman  awarded  £300  for  a 

do.  I was  present  in  Magherafelt  Land  Court  in  holding  of  14a.  and  13p. 

October,  1872,  when  one  of  the  new  purchasers  10465.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  this  a case  of  eviction? 
named  Gilmore  had  an  ejectment  against  a man  named  — The  tenant  was  turned  out  and  this  is  a land  claim. 

Kennedy,  on  a part  of  Lord  Waterford’s  estate.  The  11a.  3r.  and  30p.  were  valued  at  £7  15s.  in  the 

10452.  He  was  a tenant  who  bought  and  let  to  Ordnance  valuation.  The  difference  between  11a. 
tenants? — He  bought  portion  of  a townland,  and  when  3r.  and  30p.,  you  may  say  12a.,  is  owing  to  the 
the  case  came  on  for  healing  it  turned  out  that  the  change  in  a field  the  tenant  had  got  since  the  tene- 
landlord  did  not  want  the  tenant  dispossessed  if  they  ment  valuation  was  made,  but  it  would  be  rated 
agreed  about  the  rent.  The  first  thing  he  had  done  at  about  the  same  rate — that  would  be  about  £9 
after  he  got  the  property  was  to  send  the  highest  for  the  fourteen  acres  and  the  buildings  £1.  The 
valuator  in  the  neighbourhood  to  revalue  it,  and  to  put  buildings  were  in  a very  poor  and  dilapidated  state, 
oa  a rent,  and  this  was  a very  high  rent ; but,  before,  and  the  farm  was  not  in  a very  good  condition.  The 
when  it  was  under  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  it  was  Chairman  in  Coleraine  awarded  £300  and  on  appeal 
a very  low  rented  land.  The  tenants  were  all  dis-  the  Chief  Baron  reduced  it  by  £40  for  dilapidation, 
satisfied  and  refused  to  pay  the  new  rent,  and  he  took  and  allowed  £40  in  addition,  so  that  he  left  it  the 
one  or  two  of  them  into  the  Land  Court  by  ejectment,  same  as  before — £300,  for  the  fourteen  acres  at  about 
He  did  not  require  to  give  a notice  to  quit  as  the  lease  £9  value,  so  you  can  imagine  the  land  was  not  very  good 
had  fallen  previously.  I was  summoned  as  a witness,  while  the  buildings  were  only  propped  up  and  valued 
and  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  rent  to  the  valuator  at  £1.  This  same  individual,  the  landlord  of  this 
who  had  valued  it  and  myself,  and  I asked  the  Chair-  small  lot,  tried  to  limit  the  price  of  tenant-right  to  ten 
man  what  would  be  the  basis  of  the  valuation,  and  we  years’  purchase.  This  was  the  first  case  we  ever  had, 
did  not  seem  to  understand  each  other.  He  thought  he  had  settled  with  a widow  woman  and  said  he  would 
my  ideas  were  wild,  as  he  said,  and  the  case  went  on.  giveher  twelve  years  butthathe  would  only  give  the  rest 
After  it  had  gone  on  a little  I proposed  that  the  ten.  It  was  before  that  the  previous  farm  had  been  sold, 

Chairman  himself  should  appoint  a valuator,  and  he  and  when  selling  that  previous  farm  he  refused  the  best 
considered  a little,  and  said  he  would  send  the  elder  tenant  on  the  property  as  purchaser,  he  would  not 
holan,  and  swear  him  before  going.  The  decision  he  allow  him  to  have  it. 

got  the  registrar  to  enter  in  the  book  was — he  is  to  10466.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  about  the  price  they 
put  on  a rent  that  is  fair  between  landlord  and  tenant,  differed  ?— No. 

aud  such  as  will  not  infringe  or  militate  against  the  10467.  He  refused  through  some  personal  motive? 

Ulster  custom  usuaUy  caUed  tenant-right.  — Yes. 

10453.  Do  you  think  that  was  a fail-  entry? — I 10468.  Did  he.  succeed  in  limiting  the  tenant-right  ? 

think  nothing  could  be  fairer.  — No,  this  case  I refer  to  was  decided  by  the  Chair- 

10454.  That  protected  the  tenant’s  interest  ? — Yes.  man,  and  that  ruled  it. 

10455.  What  was  the  result? — A high  rent;  higher  10469.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  done  with 
than  its  value.  that  holding  ? — It  was  divided  into  two,  and  there  was 

10456.  You  think  it  militated  in  the  end  against  a gentleman  living  beside  it  and  he  got  part  of  it  where 
tenant-right  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it  in  that  it  adjoins  Ins  garden. 

case-  10470.  Did  he  pay  the  fine  that  was  put  on? — I 

10457 . Mr.  Nolan  seems  to  be  very  often  employed  ? believe  so,  and  also  a share  of  the  expenses.  There  is 
~-res,  he  is  a very  respectable  man,  I believe  he  is  another  tenant  living  beside  it  who  has  a public  house, 
ne  most  respectable  valuator  in  the  county.  and  he  had  married  a wife  who  had  a small  farm  under 

'•  10158.  How  would  you  settle  the  rents  ? — It  is  the  Mercers  Company,  which  he  sold,  and  agreed  to 
eiy  difficult  to  define  how  they  are  to  be  settled,  take  the  other  part.  The  two  just  took  it  at  the  price 
nother  case,  this  same  purchaser  had  most  of  the  awarded  by  the  court,  and  I believe  paid  £50  or  £51 
nants  in  the  Land  Court  about  a year'  after ; when  for  expenses  into  the  bargain. 

2Z2 
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Sept.  28,  is  so.  10471.  Are  there  any  other  cases  that  you  wish  to 

M-  iTT  refer  to  ? — There  are  several  cases  of  arbitrary  eviction. 

Morrison  »nd  10472.  Mention  some  of  them  ? — There  was  a case 
Dr.  MntKIL  of  Rankin  against  Connell,  a widow. 

10473.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s 
property  1 — Yes,  near  Garvagh. 

1047  4.  When  was  that  ? — About  two  or  three  years 


10475.  It  was  not  a case  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? 
— No.  There  was  a small  portion  of  bog  in  the  centre 
of  the  farm  included  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ren- 
tal or  by  the  seller  which  made  the  woman’s  farm 
twenty-seven  acres.  This  small  portion  of  bog  was  in  the 
centre,  it  had  been  over-cut  bog.  They  sent  some  per- 
son to  draw  off  this,  and  the  tenant  refused  to  allow 
it,  and  complained  to  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord 
said  to  summon  him  and  she  did  So ; the  case  was 
before  the  Petty  Sessions  three  days  in  succession  wait- 
ing to  get  the  landlord  to  give  evidence  upon  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  the  party  who  had  been  drawing  bog  off 
said  he  was  authorized  by  the  landlord.  The  case  was 
decided  against  the  man  who  was  drawing  the  bog, 
and  the  landlord  was  asked  whether  in  setting  the  farm 
he  had  excluded  this  piece  of  bog  out  of  the  bulk,  and 
he  said  no,  and  he  was  asked  was  it  excluded  by  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  and  his  answer  was  the  same, 
that  it  was  not,  and  the  man  was  fined  in  a nominal 
sum,  and  the  landlord  was  told  that  if  he  wished  to 
appeal  the  fine  would  be  raised  to  £1.  He  requested 
that  that  should  be  done,  but  instead  of  appealing  to 
the  next  quarter  sessions,  when  I began  to  inquire 
about  it,  I found  they  were  going  to  take  another 
way  ; having  served  a notice  to  quit,  they  brought  art 
ejectment,  and  the  Chairman  decided  when  the  land 
claim  came  before  him  that  the  tenant  should  sell,  and 
as  I understand  she  tried  to  sell,  but  no  one  came  to 
bid  as  they  don’t  like  to  interfere  in  a case  like  that. 
The  son  was  entitled  to  part  of  the  father’s  effects  and 
he  bid  himself,  and  they  went  before  the  Chairman 
again,  but  the  Chairman  would  not  recognise  the  son 
as  a buyer,  and  it  was  finally  settled  by  an  award 
from  the  Chairman,  I think  he  gave  £320  or  £300. 

10478,  Which  the  landlord  paid! — Which  the  land- 
lord paid. 

10477.  And  tenant-right  exists  on  that  property? — 
Yes. 

10478.  It  is  very  unusual  for  an  ejectment  to  be 
brought  in  such  cases  as  are  called  capricious  evictions  ? 
— Sometimes  it  is  done. 

10480.  Do  you  know  of  any  ? — The  agent  for  a 
small  estate,  himself  the  purchaser  of  a lot  beside  me, 
was  in  the  Land  Court  in  Magherafelt,  where  he  had 
taken  a tenant  of  his  own — the  first  case  tried  there. 
There  had  been  some  settlement  made,  whereby  a 
tenant  under  Mr.  Orr  was  awarded  £50,  and  the  land- 
lord, as  I understand,  should  have  paid  it,  and  there 
was  some  demurring  about  the  payment  of  this,  and 
when  Gilmore’s  case  against  Kennedy  was  settled  by 
referring  it  to  Mr.  Nolan,  the  Chairman  said,  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  this  £50,  issue  a writ,  I am 
not  sure  whether  he  said  if  it  is  not  paid  within  three 
days,  and  walked  out.  The  agent  sat  awhile,  and,  as 
he  got  up,  said,  I will  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  ; I’ll  give 
him  notice  to  quit,  and  put  him  out.  I’ll  learn  tenants 
to  go  to  law  with  their  landlords. 

10481.  Did  he  ? — I could  not  tell,  I never  heard  tl  a 
result. 

10482.  But,  in  a case  like  that,  the  Chairman  always 
allows  the  tenant  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

10483.  But  if  he  cannot  get  a purchaser  ? — I cannot 
tell  then,  but  in  the  case  of  Connell  v.  Rankin  he  made 
an  award,  and  I heard  the  attorney  in  another  case  at 
Coleraine  make  the  remark,  when  the  Chairman  had 
ordered  them  to  go  and  sell,  that  the  value  of  the  tenant- 
right  under  the  new  landlord  was  so  depreciated  that 
it  was  tantamount  to  robbing  us,  as  no  one  would  buy 
at  anything  near  the  same  price  as  when  it  was  under 
the  Marquess  of  Waterford. 

10484.  You  think  rent  raising  will  destroy  tenant- 
right  if  it  goes  on  ?— There  is  no  mistake  about  that. 


10485.  Have  you  any  other  case  you  wish  to  refer 
to  ? — I should  like  to  mention  what  took  place  at  the 
sale  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford’s  property  in  Dublin. 
At  the  sale  of  the  property  in  December,  1871,  there 
was  an  arbitrary  and  unequal  price  set  on  each  lot;  the 
seller’s  solicitor  had  a number  of  individuals  in  Court 
each  having  charge  of  as  many  lots  as  would  make  a 
little  estate,  and  he  bid  them  up  to  the  set  price ; when 
what  one  was  in  charge  of  was  sold  another  took  his 
place,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  property  was  sold 
Some  of  the  tenants  after  the  sale  had  an  offer  from 
some  of  the  parties  who  had  been  bidders,-  or  some 
parties  for  them,  on  the  same  day  as  the  sale. 

10486.  They  were  not  real  sales  then? — Well,  they 
had  these  parties  to  bid  them  up. 

10487.  Did  the  Judge  know  that  ? — lam  not  aware, 

10488.  Chairman. — They  were  willing  to  give  what 
the  tenants  were  giving? — They  offered  it  to  the 
tenants  after  the  sale  was  over,  to  sell  it  to  the  tenants 
at  the  price  it  was  knocked  down  at.  The  cost  of  a 
Conveyance  from  the  Landed  Estates  Court  is  enormous. 
In  the  case  of  two  acres  of  bog  the  price  was  £35,  and 
the  cost  of  the  conveyance  £14. 

10489.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  a price  of  £35  ? — Yes. 

10490.  You  complain  of  that  as  being  a stopper  on 
the  sale  of  small  properties  ? — Very  great.  In  a 
small  holding  on  the  lot  beside  me  the  purchase-money 
was  under  £70,  and  I saw  the  attorney’s  bill  a 
day  or  two  ago  for  £19  11s.,  besides  5s.  lid.  to  the 
Ordnance  Department,  and  I consider  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  defining  the  boundaries,  in  addition  to 
being  very  expensive,  is  incorrect.  I myself  had  to 
go  into  Coxirt  to  have  a boundary  righted  at  a cost  of 
£19,  or  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  spot  in  question, 
After  getting  the  taxed  costs  from  the  other  side  it 
was  nineteen  or  twenty  times  what  the  spot  was 
worth. 

10491.  The  boundaries,  you  say,  are  not  correctly 
defined  by  the  Ordnance  Map  ? — No ; they  were  not 
correctly  defined  by  the  Ordnance  surveyor.  I 
myself  this  year  had  some  land  in  crop  for  the  first 
time.  When  my  twenty-one  years  lease  was  about 
half  run  I commenced  to  reclaim  it,  but  gave  it  up, 
and  had  I done  so  then  it  woxdd  have  likely  added 
£2  or  £3  to  my  new  rent  since  1S64,  and  cost  me 
about  or  near  £100  more  when  buying.  I think  I 
would  suggest  in  reference  to  section  48  of  the  Land 
Act  that  where  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  value 
of  the  tenants  agree  to  buy,  and  a buyer  could  he  got 
for  the  other  one-fifth,  instead  of  lending  half  of  the 
money  to  the  buyer  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lend 
the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  tenant,  and  charge  him 
a higher  rate  of  interest.  I understand  it  is  three  and 
a half  per  cent,  for  loans  under  the  Board,  and  one 
and  a half  goes  to  make  a sinking  fund,  but  if  you 
charged  a higher  rate  of  interest,  and  let  it  be  a per- 
manent loan  at,  say,  four  per  cent,  interest. 

10492.  Not  including  the  capital? — No;  not  in- 
cluding the  capital.  According  to  the  Act,  if  it  was 
Carried  out,  it  would  introduce  a worse  class  of  land- 
lords than  any  at  present  in  the  country — that  is,  the 
people  buying  these  small  holdings  with  the  aid  of 
loans  from  the  Board. 

10493.  Is  that  done  on  Lord  Waterford’s  property? 
— No.  The  solicitor  to  the  Board  told  me  that  owing 
to  its  being  for  sale  under  an  absolute  order  of  the 
Court  the  Board  could  not  make  a loan  upon  that 
section  of  the  Act,  and  could  not  treat  with  the  pur- 
chaser. 

10494.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Don’t  you  think  that  a 
purchaser  under  such  circumstances  might  be  obliged 
to  give  perpetuity  of  tenure  to  the  tenants,  as  he  was 
being  assisted  by  the  State  to  become  the  owner  ? 1 
don’t  know. 

10495.  You  are  referring  to  cases  in  which  the 
Government  under  the  Act  are  enabled  to  make  at  - 
vances  to  purchase  the  residue  of  property  on  wine  i 
there  are  tenants? — Yes.  . , 

10496.  Wouldn’t  itbefairtoaccompanythatloanwitn 

a condition  that  the  tenants  were  to  receive  perpetuity 
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of  tenure  at  existing  rents  ? — If  the  rents  were  fair, 
but  I think  the  other  would  be  a more  direct  way,  some- 
thing like  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners. 
In  small  holdings  where  the  price  is  under  £200  they 
don’t  allow  it  to  be  repaid  by  an  annual  sinking  fund 
extending  over  thirty-five  years,  but  make  a loan,  and 
they  don’t  say  whether  it  is  permanent  or  not,  at  four 
per  cent. 

10496a.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  have  a whole  lot  of 


small  owners  owing  money  to  the  State  ? — I look  upon 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  State  as  one ; in  either 
case,  provided  the  price  was  fair,  both  would  be 

10497.  Chairman. — Are  you  connected  with  the 
Garvagh  Tenants’  Defence  Association? — I suppose 

10497a.  You  don’t  appear  for  them  as  representing 
them? — I do. 


Sept.  > . isso. 

Mr.  H.  11. 
Morrison  and 
Dr.  Madill. 


Mr.  John  Rankin, 

10498.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — 
Yes. 

10499.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — About  126. 

10500.  Who  is  your  landlord? — It  is  on  the 
Richardson  estate. 

10501.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Aghadoey  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association? — Yes. 

10502.  You  have  heard  some  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Morrison  of  hard  cases  on  tenants.  Can  you 
give  us  any  cases  that  are  samples  of  what  happens 
in  your  district  ? — There  is  one  case  I would  refer  to 
—the  case  of  a small  farm  of  forty  acres.  The  tenant 
in  possession  wished  to  sell,  and  asked  permission  from 
the  landlord.  The  landlord  granted  the  permission  to 
sell  by  private  contract. 

10503.  What  is  the  tenant’s  name? — Samuel 
Lamont. 

10504.  What  is  the  name  of  the  landlord? — Wil- 
liam John  Derby,  Esq.  He  sold  to  a party,  his  name 
is  Archibald,  for  £310.  That  is  for  his  tenant-right 
uf  the  farm,  and  when  the  pui’cliasuig  tenant  came 
before  the  landlord  for  acceptance  he  told  him  the  farm 
would  be  subject  to  £5  rise  of  rent  yearly. 

10505.  Was  it  the  custom  on  that  estate  to  gene- 
rally raise  the  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes ; to 
raise  the  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy. 

10506.  Didn’t  the  purchaser  know  that  was  the 
custom  of  the  estate  ? — No;  he  did  not.  It  was  when 
he  came  before  the  landlord  for  acceptance  that  he  was 
noticed  the  rent  was  to  be  raised  £5. 

10507.  And  was  that  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it? 
-Yes. 

10508.  Was  not  the  tenant  who  sold  to  him  bound 
to  tell  him  what  the  rule  of  the  estate  was? — This 
was  a townland  bought  on  the  estate  of  John  Cromie, 
Esq.,  by  this  gentleman,  some  100  or  150  acres  perhaps, 
just  a small  townland  and  he  had  not  raised  the  rent. 
This  was  the  first  case  of  sale  that  had  come  up  after 
he  had  become  landlord  so  he  noticed  the  buying 
tenant  that  the  rent  would . be  raised  £5  yearly,  and 
the  buying  tenant  refused  to  pay  the  £310  that  he 
had  proposed  paying  to  the  outgoing  tenant  and  they 
agreed  again,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  dropped  £25, 
and  the  tenant  submitted  to  pay  the  £5  of  raised  rent 
with  the  reduction  of  £25  from  the  tenant-right, 
the  incoming  tenant  then  went  on  making  improve- 
ments on  the  farm,  and  expended  to  the  amoiuit  of 
£106  7s.  on  the  farm,  but  the  last  two  or  three  y ears 
his  crops  were  so  inferior  that  he  found  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  rent  and  take  his  support  from  the 
farm.  He  asked  the  landlord  again  for  permission 
to  sell,  the  landlord  granted  him  the  permission  to  sell 
by  private  contract  as  he  had  bought.  He  would  not 
allow  a public  sale,  but  the  tenant  to  advertise  the  sale 
ot  the  farm  by  private  contract,  that  was  in  1879  ; 
but  he  could  not  get  an  offer,  no  one  would  buy,  and 
now  he  advertises  in  1880  and  offered  the  farm  for 
sale  again,  but  no  one  will  buy.  The  tenant  is  there 

in  cami°k  Se*  any  one  to  offer  him  for  the  farm. 

10509.  That  was  caused  by  the  fear  of  a second  rise 
ot  rent  ? — The  present  rent  and  the  fear  of  more  rise. 

X coulcl  produce  receipts  to  show  that  from  1860,  the 
rent  was  £22  yearly ; that  in  1862,  it  was  raised  to 
?n  187°.  it  was  raised  to  £35;  and  in  1874  or 
IS6l' WaS  ra^seci  to  £40.  That  is  four  rises  from 


Curragh,  examined. 

10510.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  these  all  on  oc- 
casions of  changed  tenancy  ? — No  ; not  all.  I think 
there  was  a rise  at  the  time  this  landlord,  Derby 
bought.  I think  it  was  at  that  time  that  it  was  raised 
from  £32  to  £35. 

10511.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  of  the  same 
sort  that  you  wish  to  represent? — There  is  one  other  case 
on  the  Edward  Bennett,  Esq.,  estate,  a small  farm  of 
about  eight  statute  acres,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £10  10s. 
It  was  bought  by  a neighbour,  and  when  he  came 
before  the  agent  for  acceptance  he  let  him  know  it 
was  subject  to  £2  rise  of  rent,  that  is  about  three 
years  ago. 

10512.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  that  estate  was  it  the 
usual  custom  to  raise  the  rent  ? — Yes.  There  were 
ten  other  cases  similar  that  I could  quote  on  the 
Bennett  estate. 

10513.  You  complain  that  the  general  system  of 
raising  the  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy  deteriorates 
from  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  1 — Yes.  We  com- 
plain of  that  very  much,  that  these  periodical  rises  of 
of  rent  tend  to  take  from  the  tenant-right. 

10514.  Were  each  of  these  four  rises  that  you  men- 
tion on  a change  of  tenancy? — No. 

10515;  Then  these  were  rises  of  rent  at  the  option 
of  the  landlord  ? — At  the  option  of  the  landlord,  the 
Government  valuation  of  that  first  place  is  £26  10s. 
not  including  buildings,  and  £1  5s.  for  buildings 
amounting  to  £27  15s. 

10516.  That  is  the  holding  where  the  rent  was 
raised  to  £40  ?— Yes. 

J.0517.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Suppose  the  rent  were 
reduced  for  that  holding  to  £35,  do  you  think  the 
man  could  get  a purchaser  for  £300  ? — I dare  say  he 
would  not. 

10518.  Although  he  cannot  get  any  one  at  all  at 
£40  ? — He  cannot  get  any  one  at  all  at  £40.  He  is 
obliged  to  remain  there,  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  it  but 
cannot. 

10519.  Chairman. — Will  he  have  any  chance  after 
this  year  being  a better  year  for  farmers  ? — I don’t 
suppose  he  will,  owing  to  the  import  of  home  farm  pro- 
duce, foreign  produce,  and  the  prices  being  low. 

10520.  Have  the  tenants  been  making  improve- 
ments of  late  on  their  holdings?— Yes. 

10521.  They  continue  to  make  them? — Well  in 
some  cases  they  do. 

10522.  Do  you  think  this  system  of  raising  the 
rent  deters  them  ? — Yes ; when  a lease  comes  near 
being  exhausted,  the  tenant  feels  that  the  landlord 
has  it  in  his  power  to  rise  the  rent,  and  of  course 
that  interferes  with  the  progress  of  improvements. 

10523.  According  to  you  it  is  not  only  at  the 
conclusion  of  a lease,  but  at  any  time  with  tenants 
from  year  to  year? — In  that  case  it  was. 

10524.  Are  there  many  leases  on  these  properties  ? 
— Not  many. 

10525.  Were  there  formerly  leases? — Not. generally. 

10526.  There  were  some? — Perhaps  fifty  years 
back,  but  not  lately.  There  were  few  leases  since 
1870.  The  tenants  generally  object  to  take  leases  on 
the  terms  the  landlords  proposed  to  them  since  the 
year  1870. 

10527.  They  don’t  like  these  leases  1— They  don’t 
cave  for  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now 
offered. 


Kankiu. 
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Mr.  Grocer 
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Mr.  Patrick 
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Mr.  Richard 
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10528.  Do  they  wish  to  insert  clauses  thatwould 
deteriorate  tenant-right  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? 
— As  far  as  fair  rents  are  concerned  the  tenants  would 
•wish  that  the  Government  would  provide  a way  for 
putting  fair  rents  on,  so  that  the  tenants  would  he  able 
to  live  and  allow  the  landlords  equally  fair  play. 

10529.  Fail-  play  on  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

10530.  You  think  that  that  should  be  done  by  some 
means  or  other  under  a new  Act  of  Parliament  1— Yes ; 
I would  suggest  arbitration — the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord each  having  a man. 


10531.  And  if  they  .could  not  agree  the  Government 
should  arrange  for  an  umpire  ? — Yes.  I would  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a sworn 
umpire  in  case  the  tenant’s  and  the  landlord’s  man 
could  not  agree. 

10532.  Or  by  some  independent  Board  perhaps  that 
might  have  been  originally  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  independent  of  the  Government,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Certainly. 

10533.  You  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
tenant  generally  ? — I think  it  would. 


Mr.  John  Simpson,  Aghadoey,  examined. 


10534.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant-farmer? — 
Yes,  sir. 

10535.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold?— About 
sixty-five. 

10536.  Under  what  landlord  ? — The  Ironmongers’ 
Company.  The  principal  thing  I wish  to  bring  before 
you  is,  that  in  case  of  a change  of  tenancy  there  is  no 
allowance  for  public  sale.  They  have  made  a rule,  but  it 
is  within  twenty  years  that  it  has  been  established,  that 
ten  years’  rent  is  to  be  allowed.  I think  that  is  unfair 
in  some  cases,  because  if  one  man  improves  his  farm 
and  does  the  best  he  can  with  it,  and  has  it  in  proper 
order,  and  wishes  to  emigrate  or  go  into  business,  there 
is  no  choice  for  him  to  take,  according  to  the  office 
rules,  ten  years’  rent,  while  in  the  case  of  his  neighbour 
who  has  left  the  farm  in  a dilapidated  state  and  rim 
to  weeds  the  amount  is  the  same. 

10537.  This  limit  of  the  amount  puts  a bad  tenant 
in  as  good  a position  as  a good  one  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
the  sale  goes. 

10538.  Is  there  any  other  rule  there  you  think 
against  the  tenant  ? — We  should  wish  free  sale  and  fair 
play  between  landlord  and  tenant. 


10539.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  last  witness  as  to  arbitration  ? — Certainly;  we  have 
a valuation  every  twenty-one  years  which  you  have 
heard  before. 

10540.  You  think  a valuation  every  twenty-one 
years  is  better  than  upon  a change  of  tenancy  ? — Yes. 
There  was  one  case  upon  that  estate  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  sale  of  the  farm  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Browne,  consisting  of  1 10  acres.  He  died  without 
any  heirs,  and  his  friends  were  about  to  sell  the  place, 
and  they  advertised  it  for  sale,  and  the  agent  and  his 
assistant  came  and  posted  up  notices  that  they  would 
allow  no  free  sale.  The  friends  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  free  sale  as  it  was  a lease,  and  the  auctioneer 
in  face  of  the  notice  declared  his  terms  of  sale,  and 
put  up  the  farm  for  auction,  and  it  was  bid  up  to 
£1,600.  Then  another  party  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  officialism,  through  a little  favouritism,  got  into 
possession,  but  the  legatees  of  the  late  Dr.  Browne 
would  not  allow  him  to  get  it  imtil  he  paid  the  sum 
which  was  offered,  which  he  agreed  to  do. 


Mr.  Grocer  Caldwell,  Whitehall,  Eglinton,  examined  (with  Messrs.  Walter  Osborne,  Robert  Adams, 
Patrick  Cole,  and  Richard  Coyle,  Deputation  from  the  Eglinton  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  present). 


10541.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant-farmer? — 
Yes,  sir. 

10542.  You  hold  twenty  acres? — Yes. 

10543.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — The  Grocers  Com- 
pany was  lately  our  landlord,  but  they  sold  a few  years 
ago,  and  it  is  now  Mr.  Davidson’s.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  and  delighted  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  1870,  and,  in  fact,  we  thought  we  had  got 
something  worth  while,  and  the  spirit  of  [the  people 
ran  up  and  industry  advanced  and  progressed ; but  at 
the  expiration  of  about  four  years,  when  the  working 
of  the  Land  Act  was  seen  in  the  Land  Courts,  people 
began  to  lose  hearts,  they  seen  it  was  less  than  they 
thought,  and  they  were  greatly  disappointed,  and  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  in  my  circle  of  acquaintance, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  industry  by  reclamation  or 
anything,  but  merely  making  dung  and  raising  crops. 
The  energies  of  the  people  are  crippled,  and  there  they 
are. 

10544.  You  mention  a proceeding  in  Court  as  to 
one  case? — Yes. 

10545.  The  result  of  a claim  for  compensation  ? — 
Yes.  The  landlords  seem  to  have  the  same  power  of 
raising  the  rent  since  the  Bill  as  they  had  before,’ and, 
in  some  cases,  we  considered  they  were  worse  than 
when  there  was  no  Bill.  In  my  part  it  was  considered 
that  owing  to  the  Land  Bill  the  Company  would  sell, 
and  that  we  would  be  worse  off  than  if  we  had  no  Bill. 
The  result  is,  that  if  there  is  no  lease  on  the  holding, 
the  new  landlord  puts  on  a new  rent,  and  introduces 
customs  never  known  on  the  estate  before. 

10546.  You  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Land  Act  made  all  the  existing  customs  legal? — We 
were  at  that  time. 

10547.  That  is  true  to  the  extent  of  its  being  made 
legal,  but  your  complaint  is  that  the  remedy  is  not 


sufficient? — My  complaint  is  that  these  customs  are  in 
the  power  of  the  landlord  as  before  the  bill  passed. 

10548.  That  it  is  in  his  power  to  raise  the  rent  the 
same  ? — And  he  has  power  to  evict.  I don’t  see  where- 
in we  gain  any  advantage  where  we  had  all  the  advan- 
tages we  have.  The  man  who  is  industrious  and  pays 
his  rent  believes  he  is  secure  so  long  as  he  lives 
peaceably  and  modestly. 

10549.  Before  the  Act  you  had  no  claim  for  improve- 
ments ? — That  is  so,  and  there  were  a great  many 
cases  of  hardship. 

10550.  And  you  had  no  security  for  the  value  of 
tenant-right? — No,  but  it  was  the  custom  and  it  sold 
freely  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  was  better  under 
the  Company  without  the  bill  than  with  the  bill. 

10551.  Still  the  Act  gave  you  power  to  go  for  the 
tenant-right,  and  if  not  for  that  for  the  improvements. 
Your  complaints  are  that  the  decisions  have  not  given 
a fair  return  for  your  tenant-right  ? — If  I would  be 
permitted  to  say  my  mind  on  the  point  it  is,  that  the 
decisions  were  all  adverse  to  the  tenant,  and  we  con- 
sider that  if  it  was  a Conservative  judge  he  was  more 
favourable  to  the  landocracy,  and  if  it  was  a Liberal 
judge  he  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  people. 

10552.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  court  to  which 
you  are  forced  to  go  ? — We  are  not. 

10553.  Would  you  be  more  satisfied  with  some 
independent  arbitration  to  settle  questions  between 
landlord  and  tenant? — That  is  just  the  great  matter 
we  look  to.  Neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is  a 
proper  judge  to  put  on  the  rent,  for  of  course  selnsh- 
ness  steps  in  in  both  cases,  and  to  do  justice  we  slum 
have  disinterested  parties  to  enter  into  the  connic 
between  the  two  contending  parties. 

10554.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  any 
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alteration  in  the  miles  that  existed  before  the  Land  Act, 
any  additional  restrictions  on  tenant-right  ?— There 
have  been  alterations  in  some  cases.  In  the  case  of 
coming  to  an  action  where  a little  farm  is  for  sale  £5 
or  ,£10  of  a rise  is  an  obstruction  which  was  not  there 
before.  Thatweconsideranobstruction.  BaronMartin 
bought  three  townlands  here  outside  of  Derry,  and  he 
made  considerable  improvements,  and  added  the 
improvements  to  the  tenants’  rent,  by  way  of  5 per  cent. 
This  is  in  my  neighbourhood  some  twenty-one  years 
ago.  When  the  farm  was  offered  for  sale — I think  Mr. 
King  is  the  agent — a neighbour  of  mine  went  and 
bought  it  for  .£600  or  £700.  He  committed  the 
bargain  to  writing,  and  he  got  a proviso  in  the  bargain 
that  if  a rise  of  rent  was  put  on  sharp,  he  was  not 
bound  by  his  bargain.  When  they  applied  to  King  he 
sought  to  raise  the  rent  £17,  and  the  gentleman  who 
bought  said  he  would  not  take  it,  and  King  said  he 
would  make  him  take  it,  and  he  replied  that  he  was 
out  of  his  power,  and  the  result  was  that  he  told  Mr. 
King  he  had  a proviso,  that  if  the  rise  was  too  sharp 
he  would  not  take  the  farm.  He  inquired  if  the  man 
who  was  getting  the  tenant-right-  would  deduct  £200 
off  it,  but  the  man  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it, 
and  I understand  that  that  farm  was  sold,  at  consider- 
able loss  to  the  tenant. 

10555.  That  took  place  before  the  Land  Act  ? No 

since  the  Land  Act.  That  gentleman  bought  a farm 
immediately  afterwards  in  my  neighbourhood. 

10556.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Was  it  the  custom  on 

that  estate  to  raise  the  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy  ? 

I could  not  answer  that  directly,  for  ’ in  my  time  it 
belonged  to  the  Ponsonby  family,  and  they  had  a Ion" 
lease ; it  was  sold  and  resold  'to  Mr.  Alexander  in 
1847.  It  was  formerly  the  Goldsmiths  estate,  and  it 
was  sold  in  townlands  to  suit  purchasers,  and  the  Baron 
bought  three  of  them. 

10557.  What  was  the  previous  rent? — I cannot 
say. 

10558.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  the  £17  rise  was  considered 
excessive?— It  was  and  my  neighbour  who  bought  it 
was  so  particular  that  he  arranged  that  if  there  was  a 
sharp  rise  he  would  not  take  it. 

10559,  The  O’Conor  Don.— Itwas  clear  he  expected 
it  would  be  raised  1—  He  did. 


10560.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  he  would  not  object  to  a 
moderate  rise  ? — No ; where  it  is  not  rack-rented. 
There  are  some  landlords  by  whom  the  farms  are 
rack-rented. 

10561.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  now  let? — It  is 
divided  amongst  parties,  but  how  I cannot  say.  I am 
intimate  with  the  man  who  offered  to  buy  it  since  I 
was  a boy,  and  we  are  both  now  advanced  in  years. 

10562.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  raising  of  the  rent  is  the 
great  difficulty  ?— It  is  the  great  difficulty. 

10563.  If  you  could  settle  that  you  would  be  satis- 
fied?— Yes.  I speak  for  my  circle  of  acquaintances 
all  through  Derry  and  Limavady  generally,  and  if 
the  question  of  rent  could  be  readjusted  on  some 
fair  terms,  the  people  are  a healthy  and  industrious 
people. 

10564.  Fair  to  both  parties  ?— I shall  say  that  much 
for  my  countrymen,  that  they  don’t  want  to  infringe 
or  to  rob  or  do  anything,  even  to  landlords,  with  regard 
to  having  the  rent  too  lqw,  but  just  what  is  fan-  and 
moderate. 

10565.  With  a fair  allowance  to  the  tenant  for  his 
improvements? — Yes,  and  when  he  has  to  go  dig  or 
quarry  out  old  blocks  or  to  make  drains,  that  he  may 
not  have  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  it  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  a year  or  two,  and  that  surveyors 
will  be  coming  from  Derry  saying  they  must  take  the 
place  as  they  find  it,  but  they  did  not  see  me  with  my 
coat  off.  . 

10566.  Chairman.- — Do  you  bury  the  stones  under 
the  ground? — We  put  them  in  drains.  They  are 
better  than  tiles ; there  could  not  be  better  drains. 

10567.  Mr.  Shaw. — All  that  land  wants  draining  ? 
— Yes ; but  the  people  have  been  so  energetic  that  in 
my  portion  of  the  country  they  are  greatly  through  it 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  I know  farms  that  are 
doubled  and  trebled  with  hundreds  of  acres  reclaimed 
since  I remember,  and  I am  astonished  to  read  in  the 
papers  of  a little  patch  here  and  there  being  reclaimed, 
and  that  the  tenants  do  nothing.  I could  take  any 
man  over  hundreds  of  acres  of  reclaimed  farms. 

10568.  Parts  of  farms  that  the  tenant  has  been 
making  into  his  land? — Yes.  He  has  concentrated 
his  energies,  and  I know  men  who  are  studying  when 
they  will  get  at  this  place  or  that  place  with  their 
improvements. 


Mr.  Richard  Coyle  examined. 


10569.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  are  a tenant  at 
Ummoney,  Eglinton  ?— Yes. 

10570.  Y ou  hold  under  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  ? 

10571.  Your  chief  complaint  is  that  whilst  all  the 
improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants  the  landlords 
raise  the  rent  and  diminish  the  value  of  the  tenant- 
Yes,  with  reference  to  that  particular  estate. 
105  f 2.  Can  you  give  any  particular  instance  of  that  ? 
—It  has  been  the  custom  over  the  whole  estate, 
mere  is  a witness,  who  came  with  me,  who  will  give 
you  a very  particular  instance  in  his  own  case,  and  I 
rather  deal  with  the  general  matters. 
1U5<3.  Were  you  interested  in  the  case  you  refer 
y°ur  letter? — In  common  with  others  I was. 

^Vas  y°ur  own  rent  raised?— It  was. 
i osie'  ^ien  • — About  twelve  years  ago. 

I’"'®-  On  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — Yes. 
hJ,  tHow  lonS  ]lad  the  lease  been  induration 
°ie . It  was  for  a life,  but  I am  not  certain  for 
now  long. 

cne^^'  ^ WaS  a very  l°no  lease  ? — It  was  a long 

that*^  Tllirty  or  forty  years? — I suppose  about 

flm  expiration  of  that  lease  what  was 

tn  v,'TaSC<  reut  plaeed  upon  it  % — It  was  calculated 
ft ab°ut  rforfcy  per  cent,  on  the  old  rent. 

• Mr.  Shaw — Was  there  a valuation  made 


in  any  way  ? — Yes.  The  agent  of  the  estate  made  a 
valuation  himself.  I mean  the  head  agent,  for  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  has  very  extensive  estates  in 
the  county  Down,  and  he  has  one  head  agent  over  all, 
and  he  is  the  gentleman  who  made  the  valuation. 

105S2.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Are  the  rents  now 
above  the  fan-  value  ? — Everyone  says  so. 

10583.  Are  they  higher  than  on  the  surrounding 
estates  ? — Higher  than  some  ; but  on  some  they  are 
not  so  high.  I would  mention  one  in  particular  that 
is  rack-rented;  that  is  Major  Scott’s  estate. 

10584.  Mr.  Shaw. — 1 f ou  consider  that  rack-rented  ? 
— I could  give  you  an  instance  compared  with  the 
Government  valuation,  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions : one  tenant’s  valuation  is  £18,  and  the 
rent  £26. 

10585.  What  is  his  name? — David  Caldwell. 

10586.  Is  it  near  a town  ?— Not  at  all. 

10587.  It  is  not  a town  farm? — It  is  about  five 
miles  from  Derry.  Another  case  is  Edward  Farren  : 
valuation  £7,  rent  £12.  I consider  that  rack-rent, 
where  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  connexion  with 
the  holding  to  make  it  more  valuable.  I believe  the 
landlord  of  that  estate  boasts  that  the  rent  was  not 
revised  for  fifty  years,  and  it  is  generally  believed  it  is 
not  necessary  so  far  as  his  estate  is  concerr«!d. 

10587a.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  these  rents  as  high  fifty 
years  ago  as  they  are  now? — Just  so.  These  rents 
were  put  on  at  a time  when  the  price  of  every  com- 
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modity  >vas  very  high.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
wars. 

10588.  Did  these  rents  last  through  the  famine? — 
A temporary  abatement  was  made  at  that  time,  but 
they  have  lasted  ever  since.  On  some  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  some  of  them  have  been  reduced. 

10588a.  On  a change  of  tenancy  does  he  increase 
the  rent  even  on  these  rents? — He  does.  A farm  was 
sold  by  order  of  the  Chancery  Court,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  sell  it  by  aucti on  in  this  city.  The  tenement 
valuation  was  £47,  the  rent  had  been  £60,  and  he 
put  on  £10  additional. 

10589.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  did  it  sell  for? 
— The  consequence  was  it  did  not  sell  at  all. 

10589a.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  rent  had  eaten  away  all 
the  interest? — Yes. 

10590.  Do  the  tenants  make  all  the  improvements  ? 
— Yes ; all  the  improvements  on  the  estate. 

10591.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  there  been  many 
sales  of  the  tenant-right  interest  on  that  estate?- — 
There  are  not  many,  it  is  a small  estate. 

10592.  There  have  been  some? — Yes. 

10593.  At  what  rate  did  they  sell? — I could  give 
you  the  case  of  a very  small  farm  of  four  and  a half 
acres  with  a rent  of  £7,  and  the  amount  paid  was 
£135,  biit  the  tenant  was  compelled  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment before  he  would  get  possession  of  the  farm  to 
admit  of  an  additional  rent  at  any  time  the  landlord 
liked  to  impose  it. 

10594.  On  what  estate  was  that? — Major  Scott’s. 


10595.  It  sold  for  £135  with  these  rents  on?— 
Yes ; the  tenant  remonstrated  for  a considerable  time 
but  ultimately  he  took  it. 

10596.  There  was  no  increase  put  on  at  the  time? 
—No. 

10597.  With  regard  to  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry’s estate,  at  what  rate  does  tenant-right  sell  on 
it  ? — I think  about  twenty-five  years  purchase  might 
be  called  an  average  price,  but  I am  not  exactly  certain 
about  it. 

10598.  There  is  no  limit  on  that  estate? — None 
whatever. 

10599.  Have  there  been  many  sales  of  tenant-right 
interest? — Several,  and  free  sale  is  generally  admitted 
on  the  estate  although  I could  mention  an  instance 
where  it  was  not.  The  tenants  feel  aggrieved  at  the 
excessive  rents  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  on  account 
of  their  own  improvements  which  they  themselves 
have  made.  They  have  invested  all  their  money,  and 
if  there  is  a revaluation  the  rent  absorbs  all  the  in- 
terest they  have  in  the  land. 

10600.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  great  difficulty  with 
the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

10601.  The  arbitrary  increase  of  rent?— Yes. 

10602.  And  if  that  could  be  settled  in  some  fair 
way  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

10603.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  was 
the  rent  raised  on  the  Londonderry  estate — was  it 
before  the  Land  Act? — Yes;  on  part  of  it. 


Mr.  Robert  Adams  examined. 


10603a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  on 
the  Londonderry  estate  ? — Yes. 

10604.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Sixty-two 
acres  statute  measure. 

10605.  Do  you  hold  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  or 
under  lease  %— From  year  to  year. 

10606.  State  what  you  have  to  complain  of  in  the 
treatment  you  receive? — After  the  lease  expired  in 
1873  the  rent  was  raised.  The  rent  was  originally 
£38  7s.  5 d.,  and  the  tenement  valuation  £40  10s., 
houses  and  all  included.  The  agent  then  came  round 
and  put  on  a valuation,  and  the  rent  was  raised  from 
£38  to  £59. 

10607.  That  is  in  1873? — Yes.  I pointed  out  to 
the  agent  the  improvements  I had  made,  and  the  land 
T had  reclaimed  at  a cost  of  £40  an  acre  perhaps,  and 
he  said  he  was  just  instructed  to  take  it  as  it  stood. 

10608.  Without  any  regard  to  the  improvements? 
— I refused  to  pay  that  rent,  and  offered  to  leave  it 
to  arbitration  or  any  one  to  fix  what  would  be  a fair 
rent,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  that  at  all.  My  father 
was  a very  old  man,  and  we  ultimately  had  to  pay  the 
rent  he  demanded. 

10609.  Did  you  go  into  court? — Yes. 

10610.  And  did  the  barrister  inquire  into  it? — 
Yes ; and  then  we  could  do  nothing  but  accept  what- 
ever he  would  give,  and  my  father  being  an  old  man, 
and  my  family  small  and  helpless,  I did  not  like  to 
turn  out. 

10611.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  submitted? — Yes;  and 
tins  gentleman  in  Derry  came  into  court  and  swore  I 
was  no  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  tenants,  and  this 
prejudiced  matters. 

10612.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  the  barrister  after 
hearing  the  case  decided  that  the  rent  was  a fair  one  ? 
— We  just  submitted  to  the  rent  rather  than  take 
what  he  might  be  disposed  to  give  us. 

10613.  Chairman. — That  was  before  you  went  into 
court? — When  we  went  into  court  a second  time. 
The  barrister  had  left  it  off  thinking  we  might  come 
to  some  amicable  arrangement.  The  rent  was  far  too 
high.  I tried  all  I could  to  get  it  reduced. 

10614.  You  could  not  manage  to  get  any  reduction 
or  settlement? — No. 

10615.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  you  let  the  matter  drop? 
—Yes. 


10616.  You  are  paying  on  your  own  improvements? 
— Yes. 

10617.  And  you  think  the  rent  is  not  only  on  your 
own  improvements,  but  too  high  for  the  land? — Yes. 

10618.  Would  you  be  able  to  sell  your  interest?— 
Not  for  half  what  it  was  formerly  worth. 

10619.  You  built  a house,  reclaimed  land,  and  made 
fences,  and  got  no  help  from  the  landlord  at  all,  and  yet 
he  put  on  the  increase  ? — Yes. 

10620.  Chairman. — Are  the  improvements  all  done 
by  the  tenant  ? — Always. 

10620a.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  by  the  land- 
lord?— I never  knew  an  instance  on  our  estate  at  all. 
I heard  he  assisted  two  tenants  to  put  up  a marsh 
ditch — only  a matter  of  about  100  perches — it  is  not 
worth  mentioning.  The  agent  who  was  there  before 
told  us  always  to  go  on  with  our  improvements ; they 
were  all  our  own,  and  not  to  fear.  Every  shilling  we 
could  scrape  up  we  were  sinking  into  the  land  in  every 
way. 

10621.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  the  case 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Coyle’s  letter,  where  a tenant  sold  a 
farm  to  another  tenant  for  £322  ? — I know  a little  of 
it,  but  I am  not  aware  cf  the  particulars. 

10622.  The  agent  would  not  permit  the  farm  to  he 
sold  ? — It  was  sold  by  public  auction,  and  he  refused 
to  give  it  to  the  purchaser ; he  wished  to  give  it  to  a 
neighbouring  farmer ; and  he  would  not  give  it  to  the 
other. 

10623.  What  was  the  result?— The  farm  had  to  be 
sold  for  less  to  the  adjoining  tenant. 

10624.  Is  it  a rule  on  the  estate  that  the  farms 
should  be  sold  to  the  tenants  od  adjoining  estates?— 
No ; there  was  never  any  limit.  We  were  always 
allowed  to  sell  to  the  best  bidder  until  of  late. 

10625.  Is  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 
— Yes ; they  trying  to  restrict  us  in  certain  ways  they 
never  tried  before,  besides  imposing  high  rent. 

10626.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— What  did  the  tenant  lose 
by  that  limit? — About  £72. 

‘ 10627.  Chairman.— When  was  the  sale?— It  was 
within  the  last  twelve  months — the  last  sale. 

10628.  The  sale  was  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
bad  times  as  well  as  the  other  matter? — It  dicl  no 
appear  to  me  to  be  so,  for  that  tenant  had  offered  this 
sum  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  the  time  the  o ei 
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tenant  had  offered  for  it,  and  it  was  kept  in  reserve — 
itlier  sell  it  to  this  tenant  or  don’t  sell  it  at  all. 

10629.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  years’ 
m-chase  was  that  ? — I could  not  say  how  many. 

I 10630.  Do  you  know  any  case  similar  to  your  own  ! 
__JTo  but  I heard  them  all  complain  of  extra  high 
rents  and  they  are  unable  to  pay  them. 

10631.  Do  you  know  Major  Scott’s  property  ! — 

^ *I065f2.  Are  the  rents  high  on  that  estate  ! — I think 
they  are.  Some  of  them  are  as  high  as  my  own,  tak- 
in«  the  tenement  valuation  as  a guide. 

°10633.  Chairman. — You  say  that  not  only  are  the 
rents  high,  but  that  if  you  make  improvements  you  fear 
the  rent  vail  he  again  raised! — That  is  it.  I had  three 
acres  of  waste  land  on  my  farm,  cut-out  bog,  I had  it 
for  2s.  6 d.  a year.  I spent  £45  in  reclaiming  it  and 
the  foui-th  year  after  the  agent  came  round  and  put  22s. 


U.  a year  on  it. 

10634.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  had  made  it  land! — Yes, 


and  the  fourth  year  he  came  round  and  imposed  that 
rent,  and  I was  obliged  to  pay  it. 

10635.  Chairman. — You  drained  with  stone  drains! 
— Yes,  and  fenced  it  and  had  it  cut  away.  In  fact  it 
was  fit  for  nothing  but  lads  bathing  in  the  summer 
before  that. 

10636.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  the  rents  could  be  settled  in 
some  way  you  would  be  all  satisfied  ! — Yes. 

10637.  That  is  the  sore  point! — Yes.  That  is  what 
has  eaten  away  our  tenant-right  and  frightened  us  all. 
We  don’t  want  any  extra  privilege  of  law,  but  we  want 
it  to  be  settled  so  that  the  landlord  cannot  come  and 
.charge  us  perhaps  100  per  cent,  on  our  own  outlay. 

10638.  You  will  give  him  what  is  fair! — Yes. 

10639.  Chairman. — You  want  fair  terms  and  to  be 
sure  that  they  will  continue! — Yes. 

10640.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  tenants  you  know, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  are  represented  hex-e ! — I think 
we  are  all  of  the  same  mind. 


Sept.  28, 1S80. 

Mr.  Grocer 
Caldwell, 

Sir.  Walter 
Osborne, 
air.  Robert 
Adams, 
air.  Patrick 
Cole,  and 
air.  Richard 
Coyle. 


Mr.  Walter  Osborne  examined. 

10641.  I want  to  prove  to  you  that  the  tenant-right  leasehold  tenant-right  I could  mention  cases  to  show 
in  Derry  and  Donegal  is  equal  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  what  it  is. 
land,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  more ; then  with  regard  to 


Mr.  Richard  Coyle  recalled. 


10642.  There  is  a farm  under  Captain  Young  which 
was  valued  in  1859,  and  in  1874  the  landlord  again 
intimated  his  intention  of  having  the  land  valued. 
The  tenants  remonstrated  as  such  a short  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  valuation.  The  landlord  said 
that  times  afforded  it  and  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
the  lands  revalued  and  intimated  his  intention  of 
employing  Mr.  Nolan  as  valuator.  After  being  pressed 
the  tenant  accepted  Mr.  Nolan  as  valuator,  and  the 
valuation  was  made.  A short  time  afterwards  an 
altercation  occurred  between  the  landlord  and  one  of 
his  tenants,  when  the  landlord  let  it  slip  out  that  he 


had  put  an  additional  rent  of  some  shillings  per  acre 
on  Mr.  Nolan’s  valuation.  “ My  God ! ” said  the  ten- 
ant, “ did  you  dare  after  what  passed  between  us  to  add 
to  Nolan’s  valuation  !”  He  admitted  he  had  done  so, 
and  the  tenants  are  ignorant  to  this  day  of  what 
Nolan’s  valuation  is. 

10643.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
tenant! — William  James  Cuthbert  is  the  name  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  landlord  is  Captain  Young. 

10644.  When  did  this  occur! — 1874  was  the  last 
valuation. 


Mr.  Patrick  Cole  examined. 


10644a.  Chairman. — Who  is  your  landlord ! — My 
father  holds  under  four  different  landlords. 

10645.  You  are  the  son  of  a tenant-farmer! — Yes. 

10646.  What  is  your  complaint  1 — My  grievance  is 
that  my  father  has  invested  upwards  of  £2,000,  on  the 
faith  of  the  Ulster  custom,  on  a leasehold  property,  and 
that  as  the  law  stands  at  present  he  has  no  security. 

10647.  Mr.  Sir  aw. — He  has  no  security  in  the  land! 
-No. 

10648.  How  did  he  invest  the  money! — He  pur- 
chased the  tenant-right. 

10649.  Did  he  then  improve  it ! — He  then  improved 
it. 

10650.  And  built  upon  it  1 — Yes. 

10651.  And  drained  it! — Yes. 

10652.  And  reclaimed  it  1 — Yes,  to  a certain  extent ; 
what  reclamation  there  was  to  do. 

10653.  How  long  has  the  lease  to  run  1 — In  one  case 
the  lease  will  expire  in  two  years,  and  in  the  other  cases 
the  lease  has  six  years  to  run. 

10654.  He  is  afraid  of  an  increase  of  rent  being  put 
on  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease! — Yes,  and  his  right 
to  sell  the  tenant-right  has  been  disputed  on  one  pro- 
perty under  Major  Scott. 

10655.  After  the  lease ! — And  during  the  lease.  He 
wished  to  dispose  of  this  farm  under  Major  Scott,  and 
a solvent,  respectable  young  man  who  wanted  a farm 
offered  £1,200  for  it ; Major  Scott  gave  permission  to 
sell,  but  when  they  went  to  the  office,  Major  Scott  said 
the  purchaser  must  indorse  the  lease.  They  asked 
the  nature  of  the  ifidorsement,  and  he  referred  them  to 
his  agent,  Mr.  King.  They  went  to  Limavady,  to  Mr. 


King.  When  they  went  in  they  told  him  their  business. 
He  asked,  “ What  is  he  to  give  you  for  it,  Cole!”  He 
told  the  sum.  “ He  is  giving  too  much,”  he  said,  and 
turned  out  of  the  office.  He  did  not  tell  them  the 
nature  of  the  indorsement,  and  the  result  was  the 
purchaser  got  frightened,  and  the  farm  remained  on 
my  father’s  hands.  The  question  of  the  tenant-right 
affects  us  very  much. 

10656.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  Major  Scott  your 
father’s  landlord! — He  is  sir. 

10657.  Mr.  Shaw.— On  the  other  farm  have  you 
any  doubt  about  being  allowed  to  sell  after  the  lease  is 
out! — I hope  not.  Mr.  Davidson  bought  from  the 
Grocers  Company,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  is  agent. 

10658.  And  sale  was  allowed  on  the  estate! — Yes. 
As  to  the  query  whether  arbitration  is  ever  resorted 
to  as  a means  of  determining  the  rent : in  my  father’s 
case,  as  to  the  farm  he  holds  under  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
agent,  Mr.  Lloyd,  asked  him  during  some  business 
transaction  to  take  out  a new  lease.  My  father  wanted 
to  sublet.  There  is  a large  house  on  the  farm  and  he 
wanted  to  sublet  some  grass  with  it  to  a gentleman 
who' was  taking  it,  and  he  would  not  allow  it.  He 
said  “ I will  grant  you  a new  lease  of  that  land,”  and 
my  father  asked,  “ Will  it  be  at  a new  valuation ! ” and 
he  “Certainly.”  My  father  said,  “ Who  is  to  value 
it!  ” and  he  said,  “ Mr.  Nolan.”  “ Which  Mr.  Nolan !” 
“ The  young  man.”  My  father  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  the  old  man,  and  he  said,  “ Will  you  allow 
me  to  put  a valuator  with  Mr.  Nolan !”  and  he  said, 
“ Certainly  not.” 

10659.  He  had  bought  the  tenant-right! — Yes. 

3 A 
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10660.  And  the  improvements  were  made  by  his 
predecessor  in  title  ? — Yes ; in  both  cases  he  paid  for 
the  improvements. 

10661.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  he  purchase 
the  other  farm  ? — I think  in  1856. 

10662.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  Mr.  Davidson  give  you 
any  idea  of  the  rent  he  intended  to  put  on  ?— He  did 
not ; it  fell  through.  With  regard  to  the  rent  of  our 
own  home  farm  which  weheld  on  lease  from  Major  Scott, 
the  Government  valuation  is  £17,  and  the  rent  is  £3.0. 

10663.  Does  the  £17  include  houses  ? — It  does  not. 

1066-1.  And  the  rent  is  £30?— Yes  ; andthere  was 
an  additional  £5  put  on  four  years-  ago.  When  the 
old  lease  expired,  and  my  father  (who  is  in  business' as 
well),  when  building  on  that  property;’  asked  the 
deceased,  Major  Scott,  for  some  assistance,  and  ho  said, 
“ No,  I won’t  assist  you,  but  I willrenew  your  lease,” 
which  my  father  considered  would  be  at  the  same 
rent;  but  when  the  lease  "expired  the  present  Major 
made  an  increase  of  £5. 

10665.  The  buildings  were  made  by  you? — Yes;  the 
improvements  were  all  made  by  the  tenant.  -The -half 
of  the  county  cess  the  landlord  won’t  pay,  and  there  is 
nc  allowance  on  account  of  roads  or  anything  like  that. 


10666.-  And  you  do  all  the  improvements  yourself? 
— Yes. 

10667.  The  rent  question  is  the 'great  difficulty? 

Yes ; and  security  with  a fair  rent. 

10668.  There  is  nothing  like  capricious  eviction  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  sir ; that  is  not' common  in 
our  neighbourhood  at  all. 

10669.  Then  continuous  occupancy- is  generallv  a/1 

mitted?— Yes.  * 

10670.  The  rent  is  the  sore  point  ? — The  rent  isthe 
sore  point.  - There' is  a ease  in  that  , block  which  Mr 
Davidson  bought  from  the  Grocers’  Company,  in 
which  on' a -change  of  tenancy,  through  death,  orsaie 
or  anything  else,  there  is  always'  an  additional  rent 
puton,  which  the  purchaser  is  notified;  and,  of  course, 
that  injures  the  tenant-right  value  very  considerably.’ 

10671.  Is  there  upon  the  death  of-  a man  who  has 
a son  or  children  any  increase  put  on  ?— I have  not 
known  a case  like  that ; it  is  always  on-  sales.  There 
is  one  case  in  the  village  of  Eglinton,  where  the  rent 
was  £50,  and  it  was  raised  to  £80. 

1067-2-.- -Was  that  a house  and  farm? — Yes,  a house 
and  farm.  . 


Mr.  John 
M'Connell. 


Mr.  Bernard 
Loughlin. 


Mr.  John  M'Connell,  Moville,  county  Donegal,  examined. 


10673.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer? — 
My  mother  is  a tenant  farmer. 

10674.  Would  you  mention  the  case  to  which  you 
desire  to  refer  ?— I furnished  a series  of  cases ; cases 
of  rent  compared  with  Government  valuation,  and 
estimates  of  the  1 tenants”  improvements.  On 1 the 
Gulladuff  property  a duty  day  is  demanded  of  the 
tenants— a covey,  in  fact. 

10675.  What  is  the  duty  day  ? — It  is  the  work  of 
a’ mail  and  horse  and  cart  for  eacii  farm  to  be  given  to 
the  landlord  free. 

10676.  Is  that  in  the  lease?— No,  but  the  landlord 
conleS  forwardat  any  sale  of  a farm  and  says  that  this 
day,  is  to  be  given.  My  principal  evidence  is  with 
regard' to1  the  nibbling  away  of  the  tenant-right  by 
increases  of  rent  on  the  various  farms,  which  destroy 
tenant-right  and  prevent  improvement  on  waste  lands. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  land  in  Inishowen  which 
could  be  improved  with  great  advantage  arfcl,Ton“  One" 
property  the  mountain  is  charged  in  some  of  the  farms. 
At  Glenagivney  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  lias  given 
no  reduction  to  the  tenants  who  were  charged  for 
the  rim  of  the  mountains,  although  he  is  now  letting 
off  parts  of  the- mountain  in  farms.  He  eharges  so 
much 'to  the ' tenant  for  the  rim  or' grazing  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  he  has  let  the  mountain  into 
farms  besides.  • i 

10677.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Y ou  don’t  know  what 
he  charges  to  the  tenants?— I am  not  sure. 

10678.  You  don’t  know  what  they  pay  for  this  riui  ? 

' — I think  it  is  about  2s.  an  acre.  I know  of  a special 
case  on  Major  Hazlett’s  property  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Lord  Caledon : the  tenant  had  reclaimed 
the  farm  out  of  a bog  which  lie,  had  got  for  30s. 


a year-rent,  arid  when  Major  Hazlett  got  the  pro- 
. perty,  lie  said  if  he  did  not  agree  to  raise  the  rent 
to  £18  a year  he  would  evict  him,  and  the  man  had 
1 to  give  in  to  the  increased  rent.  He  had  been  raised 
to  £3  when  only  five  years  in  occupation,  to  £5  in 
four  years1  after,  and  to  £14  by  Major  Haslett’s 
fathej,  after  nineteen  years. 

10679.'  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant  in  that 
case?-— -Bernard -Laffer ty.  I 'have- also  mentioned  the 
case  of -farmers  named  Norris,  whose  rent  was  once 
£20,-  and  now  it  is  £60,  and  • the  tenant  did  all  the 
improvements; 

10680.  He  had  reclaimed  the  land  and-  built  upon 
it? — He- had  not  reclaimed  it  first. 

10681.  When  last  was  it  raised  on  him  ?— Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  I think. 

10682.  It  is  not  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? 
— I think  they  wanted  to  raise  it  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  then  he  refused  to  pay  it. 

10683.  But  this  increase  was  made  something  about 
twenty  years  ago  ?— I cannot  say  the  exact  time.  John 
Wigg,  who  did  all  the  improvements,  had  his  rent 
raised  from  about  £16  10s.  to  £23,  and  the  landlord 
never  did  anything. 

10684.- Chairman. — He  holds  under  James  Steel 
Nicholson  of  Bangor,  near  Belfast;  was  it  Mr.  Nicholson 
who  raised  the  rent? — I am  not  quite  clear. 

10685.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  only  heard 
of  these  cases  ? — Tire  tenants  who  gave  the  information 
to  me  are  ready  to  swear  to  its  truth.  In  our  own 
case  Sir- Robert  raised  his  rents  a few  years  ago.  He 
never  did  anything,  and  the  rent  of  our  farm  was  raised 
from  £16  12s.  to- £24 -10s.  We  did  all  the  improve- 
ments, and  Sir  Robert  never  spent  a shilling. 


Mr.  Bernard  Loughlin.  of  Kdnnisillen.  Cookstown.  examined. 


10686.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  mention  some  cases 
of  raising  of  rent  ? — Yes.  I wish  to  mention  two  cases 
with  reference  to  the  difference' between  the  valuation 
and  the  rents.  There  is  a case  of  a man  who  paid  £3 
rent  before  1870,  his  lease  expired,  and  now  he  pays  £9. 

106S7.  On  whose  property  is  that? — On  the  pro- 
perty of  Lady  Castlestewart.  Here  are  the  receipts 
(produces  receipts). 

10688.  "What  is  the  number  of  acres  he  holds  ? — I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  mountain  land,  and  the  valuatirin 
is  £3.  The  other  case  is  the  case  of  four  brothers  who 
lived  on  one  farm,  and  paid  upon  a - joint  receipt. 
Here  is  a joint  receipt  for  £9  3s.  Id.  for  all  the  four 
on  a lease,  but  at  the  end  of  the  lease — three  or  four 
years  ago — one  of  the  brothers  pays  £9  8s.  8/7,  the  next 
pays  £9  11s.,  the  next  £10  8s.,  and  the  next  £10  8s. 


10689.  Mr.  Siiaw.— In  fact  the.  rent  is  four  times 
as  much  as  it  was.?— It  is  a little  more.than  four  times, 

10690.'  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  don’t  know  when 
the  rent  was  fixed  before  that? — It  was  twenty  or 
thirty  or  forty  years  before. 

10691.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  a mountain  farm  and 
they  did  everything  on  it?— Yes.' 

10692.  Building  and  everything  ?— Yes. 

10693.  On  whose  property  was  .that? — Lord  Castle- 
stewart. 

10694.  Was  there, a valuation  made,  or  a valuation 
sent  ?— There  was. 

10695-  The  tenants  had  no  voice  in  the  matter?— 
They  had  no  valuator. 

10696.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  always  the 
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custom  to  increase  the  rents  on  the  falling  in  of  a lease  1 
__I  don’t  remember  any  other  lease  on  that  property. 

10697.  Had  that  land  .been  greatly  improved?— 
Yes  it  had  been  mountain  land,  and  the  four  sons 
lived  on  it,  and  built  separate  houses. 

10698.  What  is  the  acreage  ? — They  may  have  forty 
acres  each,  but  it  is  mountain  land. 

10698a.  Do  they  consider  the  advance  excessive?— 
Yes  they  complain  very  much  of  the  rent,  and  on  this 
estate  of  the  Earl  ot  Oastlestewart,  there  was  a general 
valuation  something  about  the  same  time,  ancl  there 
are  more  than  100  ejectments  at  present  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  they  are  in  as  caretakers  at  present. 

10699.  In  what  part  of  Tyrone  is  that? — It  is 
about  the  centre  of  Tyrone. 

10700.  It  is  poor  land? — Yes,.,  very  poor;  it  is 
between  Cookstown  and  Strabane. 


10701.  Were  the  rents  raised  very,  much  on  the 
whole  estate  ? — Very  much,  but  not  so  much  'as  on  this. 

10702.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  crop  put  in  on 
these  lands  where  the  tenants  are  in  as  caretakers  ? — 
Any  of  them  that  could  give  any  security,  for  the  rent 
he  let  them  put  in  crops. 

10703.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  rent  do  you  think 
they  owe? — Some  of  them  two  or  three  years. 

10704.  That  is  since  the  valuation  was  made?— Yes. 

10705.  And  the  existing  rent  became  too  pinch  for 
them  to  pay? — Yes. 

10706.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  ? 
— Major  Burley  Stewart. 

The  Commissioners,  then  adjourned  until  next 
morning. 


SIXTEENTH  DAT.— WEDNESDAY,  29th  SEPTEMBER,  1880.  aji-ttim. 

The  Inquiry  was  resumed  this  morning. 


Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; The.  O’Conor  Don,  Arthur  : 
MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.P; 

Mr.  George  Gather,  Carrickue  (High  Sheriff),  examined. 


i 10707.  Chairman. — I believe  you  have  some  infor- 
mation to  lay  before  the  Commission  with  regard,  to 
the  estates  of  the  London  Companies? — I have.  In 
going  over  some  papers  belonging  to  my  late  brother, 
who  was  a barrister  and  took  part  in  public  matters, 
I came  upon  this  extract,  which  is  a very  interesting 
one,-  from  a letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  to  Charles 
the  First,  “ concerning  the  Plantations  of  the  London 
Companies.’’  The  first  extract  is  from  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  the  First  by  Sir  Thomas  Philips. 

10708.  What  is  its  date? — About  1635  or  1636. 
This  is  the  first  letter  “.one  year’s  revenue  of  that 
which  comes  to  the  Chamber  of  London  will  perform 
it” — that  is,  building  the  Church -at  Deny,  without 
taking  anything  from  the  twelve  Companies,  who 
receive  from  their  farmers  as  good  as  £2, 1 90  per  annum. 
That  seems  to  have  been  the  rental  then  of  the  .twelve 
Companies’  estates!  The  second  extract  is  from  a return 
dated  in  1727  ; was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the'Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  use 
of  the  Government.  It  contains  a list  of  absentees, 
and  also  the  following  entry— “ The  London  Societies 
and1  the  Companies  in  the  county  of  Derry ; yearly 
income,  ancl  fines  included  £8,000.” 

10709.  Thatwasin  1727? — Yes.  The  first  letter  was 
dated  in  1635-6,  atthat  time  their  income  was  £2,190. 

10710.  And  in  the  interval  between  1635  and  1727, 
the  rental  increased  from  £2,190  to  £8,000?— Ye3. 
To  carry  on  the  comparison  I could  give  you  in  a few 
minifies  the  rental  in  1868. 

10711.  Please  do  so? — I have  a listhere  as  follows : — 
Drapers  Company,'  Rental,  . . £13,000 

Ironmongers  „ „ . . 7,400 

Mercers'"  ' *„  . . 10, SCO 

' Clothworlcers  „ „ . . 6, COO 

This  estate  has  been  since  sold  to  Sir  Hervey  Bruce. 
Salters  Company,  Rental,  , . . £15,000 

Fishmongers  „ „ . . 10,000 

Grocers  „ „ . . 6,000 

This  property  has  been  since  sold  and  part  of  .it  pur- 
chased by.  the  tenants. 

Skinners  Company,  Rental,  . . £12,000. 

Vintners  „ „ . . 4,500 

This  is  now  called  the  Bellaghy  estate.  I should  give 


you  a short  sketch  of  it.  The  Company  sold  this  estate 
in  1757  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Conolly  for  £15,00.0. 
He  was  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House-  of  Commons,  and 
he  leased  away  a great  part  of  it  in  perpetuity,  taking 
fines  and  reducing  rents.  His  successor,  Thomas 
Conolly,  continued,  to  make  , leases  in  , perpetuity,  of 
such  portions  as  had  not  previously  been  demised. 
The  interest  of  the  Conolly  family  is  now. . vested  in 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Lady 
L.  Trench.  The  estate  contains  31,713  statute  acres, 
the  valuation  was  £17,477,  the  rental  about  £4,500, 
a great  part  of  it  being  let  in  perpetuity. 

10712.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  rents  were  fined 
down  ? — Yes, 

10713.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— What  do  you  say  the  valu- 
ation was? — £17,477 — that  is  the,  tenement  valuation. 

10714.  Chairman.— Proceed  with  your  list,  of  the 
rentals  of  the  companies  ? — The  next  on  the  list  is  the 
Merchant  Tailors  Company,  £7,000,  the  Haberdashers 
—this  company  sold'their  estate  to  Sir  T.  Beresford — 
the  present  owner  is  the  Marquess  of  Waterford ; part 
of  it  has  been  again  sold,  and  purchased  by  tfie, tenants. 
The  entire  estate  is  valued  at  £15,506.  I do,  not 
think  I have  the  rental.  The  iiext  is  the  Goldsmiths 
Company.  This  company  sold  their  estate  in.  1731  to 
the  Earl  of  Shelborne  for  £14,000,  The  Ponsonby 
family  were  owners  of  the  property  for  a long' time. 
It  was  again  sold  in  the  Incumbered. Estates  Court  in 
1855 — some  of  the  purchasers  were  the  tenants.  .The 
.thirty-two  lots  into  which  the  estate  was  divided  for 
the  purposes  of  the  sale  in  1855  sold  for  £109,000 — 
the  gross  rental  is  £5,055 — the  net  rental  £4,752. 

10715.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  rental  of  all  the 
companies? — Yes ; estimating  the  rental  of  the  Haber- 
dashers Company  at  £13,000,  and  .that  of  the  Irish 
Society  at  £16,000,  I make  the  total  £124,000. 

10716,  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  the  rental 
to  the  system  of  tenant-right  that  was  pursued? — 
Partly  to  that.  That.. was  the  system . introduced  at 
the  time  of  the  plantation,  and  it  seems  to  have 
prospered.  Of  course  part  of  the  increase  is  ;due  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 

10717.  Was  any  of  it  produced  by  the  outlay  of  the 
owners  of  the  estates ?— They  did  co-operate  in  some 
cases  with  the  tenants. 


Mr.  George 
Cathcr. 


Mrs.  Susanna  Gregg,  Culmore,  near  Londonderry,  examined.  Mrs.  Susanna' 

10717a.  Chairman. — Are  you  the  holder  of  a farm  ? pired.  It  was  a twenty-one  years  lease.  The  rent  Gl'cSS- 
—lam,  since  my  husband’s  death,  fifteen  months  ago.  had  been  £37  9s.  6d.,  and  ‘Mr.  Hart  has  raised  it  to 
10718.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — I have  two  £48  8s. 
holdings-  one  at  Culmore  under  the  Irish  Society— and  10720.  Was  that  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease? — 

we  other  on  Mr.  Hart’s  property.  It  was  with  regard  Yes;  and  my  hardship  is,  that  after  taking  this  farm 
w>  the  latter  that  I intended  to  make  a statement.  my  uncle,  to  whom  it  then  belonged,'  and  from  whom 
10719.  What  Mr.  Hart  is  that? — Mr.  George  we  got  it,  laid  out  a great  deal  of  money  on  it.  Wo 
Hart  of  Kilderry.  About  a year  ago  our  lease  ex-  purchased  it  from  him  a few  years  afterwards,  and  six 
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Mrs.  Susanna 
Gregg. 


years  after  the  farm  had  been  purchased  a new  valua- 
tion was  made,  and  we  are  now  paying  rent  on  that 
valuation. 

10721.  £48  8s.  was  the  new  valuation1? — Yes. 

10722.  Was  that  made  when  the.  lease  dropped? — 
Yes.  I am  compelled  to  pay  that,  and  my  complaint 
is  that  that  valuation  was  made  on  our  own  money 
laid  out  on  the  farm.  The  Government  valuation  is 
only  £30  6s.,  and  I have  to  pay  .£48  8s. 

10723.  Mr  Shaw. — How  many  acres  are  there  in 
the  farm  ? — Thirty-eight  arable,  and  ten  acres  which, 
when  the  lease  was  granted,  were  considered  reclaim- 
able,  but  which  did  not  prove  to  be  so,  for  a water- 
course flows  past  the  land  and  overflows  it  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve. 

10724.  You  don’t  reside  on  that  holding? — No.  I 
reside  on  my  other  holding — the  one  at  Culmore. 
There  is  a good  caretaker’s  house  on  it,  and  a cottage 
for  the  ploughman,  which  I built  myself.  I g<jt  a 
prize  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
cottage. 

10725.  The  entire  area  is  forty-eight  acres? — Yes; 
including  the  wild  land,  it  is  forty-eight  acres — of  that 
I have  made  five  acres  arable,  which  were  not  so  when 
we  got  it,  we  could  not  do  more,  on  account  of  the 
watercourse. 

10726.  Was  it  on  reclamation  and  building  you 
laid  out  the  money  ? — Yes.  This  is  an  account  of  my 
expenditure — lifting  and  removing  stones,  £50  ; drain- 
ing, £50 ; planting  hedges  and  ditches,  £18 ; sinking 
a pump,  there  being  previously  no  water,  £17 ; making 
a road  through  the  farm,  £20 ; building  labourer’s 
cottage,  £69 ; it  was  for  that  I got  the  prize.  The 
watercourse  has  been  turned,  and  I can  now  reclaim 
the  land. 


10727.  Who  turned  the  watercourse  ? — The  tenants 
— they  joined  in  the  expense.  The  landlord  refused 
to  do  anything. 

10728.  How  much  did  it  cost? — I could  hardly  sav 
what  the  total  cost  was.  Our  share  was  £10, 

10729.  Was  that  all  the  expenditure  you  had  upon 
the  farm  ? — No  ; there  was  levelling  and  reclaiming 
£45 ; that  includes  the  five  acres  that  we  were  able  to 
reclaim — building  out-houses,  stone,  lime,  and  slated 
houses,  £99  ; enclosing  two  acres  of  ground  and  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  £37 — total  £415,  expended  on  the 
land  by  ourselves,  and  in  that  we  were  valued. 

10730.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  purchased  the  land  ? We 

purchased  the  tenant-right. 

10731.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it? — £250. 

10732.  It  cost  you  over  £600  ? — Yes ; and  our  rent 
is  now  raised  to  £48  8s. 

10733.  Do  you  consider  that  an  excessive  rent?— 
Yes ; the  land  will  not  bear  it.  It  is  poor  land— it 
lies  to  the  north  west,  and  the  under  soil  is  a red  tilth 
which  every  one  knows  is  very  injurious. 

10734.'  The  area  of  the  whole  is  forty-eight  acres? 
— Yes,  part  of  it  is  not  reclaimed. 

10735.  Is  tenant-right  recognised  on  the  estate?— 
It  is.  I have  the  landlord’s  permission  to  sell. 

10736.  If  you  sold  it  what  do  you  think  you  would 
get? — I am  told  £500  would  be  the  outside  at  the 
present  rent,  I have  that  from  the  landlord’s  agent. 

10737.  He  does  not  restrict  you  ? — No,  the  only 
restriction  is  that  you  must  have  the  tenant  approved 
by  the  landlord. 

10738.  The  landlord  does  not  limit  the  price? — No. 
I wish  to  mention  that  the  landlord  has  never  paid  any 
of  the  cess  upon  this  holding.  The  county  cess  is  £6, 
and  the  poor  rate  and  income  tax  £2  5s.  more. 


Mr.  James  H. 
M'Intvre. 


Mr.  James  H.  M'Intyre,  G or  tin,  Londonderry,  examined. 


10739.  Chairman. — Are  you  a landowner? — No,  I 
am  a tenant  farmer. 

10740.  Where  is  your  farm? — I have  two  different 
holdings,  I hold  in  the  coimties  of  Derry,  and  Tyrone, 
244  acres  in  Derry  where  I live,  and  eighty  acres  i a 
Tyrone  on  the  Abercorn  estate. 

10741.  Do  the  points  you  wish  to  mention  relate 
to  both  holdings  or  to  one  of  them? — Not  particularly. 
I have  no  special  grievance  of  my  own,  but  I have  been 
chosen  by  the  society  to  state  some  facts  concerning 
my  neighbours. 

10742.  By  the  Tenant  Farmers’  Association?— 
Yes. 

10743.  Of  Tyrone  or  Derry? — Both.  The  associ- 
ations extend  over  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  two 
counties. 

10744.  You  area  member  of  both  societies? — Yes, 
I have  been  selected  by  both. 

10745.  One  of  your  farms  is  held  under  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn? — Yes. 

10746.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  the  other? — Colonel 
Stotherd,  r.e. 

10747.  Mr.  Humphreys  is  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn? — Yes. 

10748.  Who  is  the  agent  of  Colonel  Stotherd  ?— Mr. 
M.  M‘Kean. 

10749.  What  is  the  case  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice? — I have  no  grievance  of  my  own  any 
farther  than  that  I would  wish  tenant-right  to  exist 
at  the  expiration  of  my  lease,  but  in  no  other  way 
have  I any  grievance.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  tenant- 
right  I have  bought  and  sold  within  the  last  ten  years. 
I sold  two  farms  under  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and 
bought  the  farm  where  I live  ten  years  ago.  I paid 
£4,500  for  the  tenant-right. 

10750.  What  is  the  valuation  of  that  farm? — £180 

10s. 

10751.  Is  that  the  eighty  acre  farm?  —No  sir,  it 
was  the  244  acre  farm. 

10752.  What  is  the  rent  of  it  ? — £210. 

10752a.  Do  you  think  tenant-right  in  your  district 


sold  higher  or  lower,  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act? — Aboutthe  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  and 
for  a few  years  after  it,  it  sold  higher,  but  latterly  from 
the  bad  seasons  or  from  the  American  competition,  or 
from  both  combined,  it  has  been  declining.  I sold 
two  small  farms  on  the  Abercorn  estate — one  of  them 
contained  twenty-six  English  acres,  the  rent  being  £26, 
and  I sold  it  at  £650: — the  other  was  twenty -three 
acres  at  £22  rent,  I sold  it  at  £565. 

10753.  Was  there  an  alteration  of  rent  at  the  time 
of  the  sale? — No,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  the 
Abercorn  estate  goes,  I never  saw  anything  of  the 
kind,  nor  any  interference  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  a tenant — only  to  be  a good  and  substantial  tenant. 

10754.  What  is  called  a solvent  respectable  tenant? 
—Yes. 

10755.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — How  many  acres  was  this 
farm  you  paid  £4,000  for  ? — 244  acres. 

10756.  How  much  of  it.  is  arable? — About  200 
acres.  There  is  some  reclaimable  land  upon  it— I 
expended  £1,000  upon  it  since  I got  possession,  and  I 
intend  to  expend  another. 

10757.  It  is  not  often  such  large  farms  are  going 
— Not  often. 

10758.  What  lease  have  you  ? — Sixty-one  years  from 
1859.  I think  there  are  thirty-nine  years  unexpired. 

10759.  Mr.  Shaw. — Will  tenant-right  be  allowed  at 
the  end  of  a lease — is  that  the  practice  on  the  estate? 
— Well  it  is  a small  estate,  and  I would  rather  see  it 
legalized. 

10760.  You  would  wish  to  see  it  legalized  as  was 
proposed  last  session  ? — Yes,  because  I did  not  purchase 
the  lease.  I purchased  the  tenant  right.  In  111  )r 
opinion  the  lease  merely  determines  the  rent  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  we  consider  we  have  as  much 
right  to  the  land  after  the  lease  is  expired  as  we  have 
at  the  time  of  the  lease — that  the  lease  merely  fixes  the 
amount  of  rent  for  a number  of  years. 

10761.  Chairman.— You  think  there  is  some  douM 
about  that  at  present,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  set  right 
by  Parliament  ? — Yes. 
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10762.  Mr.  Shaw. — lb  cost  you  about  £6,000 
altogether,  and  you  don’t  like  to  risk  that  ? — Yes. 

10763.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  case  you 
wish  to  mention  ? — My  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
as  Poor  Law  Guardian,  it  was  a case  of  land  held  under 
the  Irish  Society — within  a mile  of  this  city  ; it  had 
been  held  by  middlemen.  The  sanitary  officer  brought 
a report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Londonderry, 
Showing  a disgraceful  state  of  things  as  far  as  this 
holding  was  concerned. 

10764.  Where  was  it? — At  Ballinagowan. 

10765.  Whose  property  is  it  ? — It  forms  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Irish  Society.  By  the  sanitary  officer’s 
report  my  attention  was  directed  to  it ; it  was  brought 
also  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  at  the  time  it 
came  into  the  Society’s  hands,  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  Society  proceeded  to  raise  the  rents  of 
the  tenants  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and,  in  some  cases, 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  I have  seen  it  often,  and 
passed  it  many  a time ; the  rent  at  which  they  wish 
to  give  leases  to  the  tenants  now  is  £2  per  acre  for 
poor  hilly  land,  nearly  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

10766.  Is  that  an  excessive  rent  over  what  the 
middlemen  were  paying? — Very  excessive.  [Witness 
hands  the  Chairman  a photograph].  This  is  a photo- 
graph of  the  place,  showing  the  condition  of  the  hold- 
ings on  the  estate,  and  which  I beg  to  hand  in  for  the 
information  of  the  Commissioners.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  sanitary  changes  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement yet.  . 

10767.  A.t  what  time  were  these  photographs  taken  ? 
—About  two  years  ago — about  the  time  the  matter 
was  brought  up  by  the  sanitary  officer. 

10768.  Were  these  buildings,  the  photograph  of 
which  you  have  handed  us,  similar  to  the  buildings  on 
the  harms  on  which  this  heavy  rent  was  put? — Yes; 
and  on  which  they  are  now  insisting  on  those  tenants 
taking  leases  at  £2  an  acre. 

10769.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  rent  were  they 
paying  to  the  middlemen  ? — I could  not  say ; but  I 
know  they  were  raised  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
Professor  Smyth  referred  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time. 

10770.  The  rents  of  the  occupiers  were  raised? — 
Yes. 

10771.  By  the  Irish  Society? — Yes. 

10772.  Chairman. — Was  the  reason  of  their  making- 
no  improvements  that  their  leases  were  running  out  ? 

10773.  Were  any  of  those  tenants  persons  who 
would  be  able  to  improve  their  holdings  if  they  had 
felt  confidence  that  there  would  be  no  great  rise  of 
rent  on  the  dropping  of  the  leases  ?— -Well,  they  were 
poor  people. 

10774.  What  size  wei-e  the  holdings? — From  five 
to  fifteen  acres.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  that 
place  a property  was  sold  under  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners to  the  tenants ; and  if  you  would  look  on  the 
one  picture,  and  on  the  other,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  argument  for  a peasant  proprietary. 

10775.  Were  the  purchasers  under  the  Church  Act 
living  in  hovels,  something  of  the  same  description  as 
those  that  are  depicted  in  this  photograph,  at  and 
previous  to  the  time  they  purchased  ? — They  were  a 
little  better ; but  since  they  became  proprietors  of 
their  holdings  they  have  built  new  houses  altogether, 
and  one  man  that  was  in  debt  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
vent  in  debt  to  pay  the  Church  Commissioners,  has 
built  a fine  house  and  offices,  and  has  gone  on 
prosperously  since  he  purchased.  He  gave  his  son 
£1,000  the  other  day  to  go  to  New  Zealand. 

10776.  All  arising  from  the  confidence  in  possessing 
the  fee-simple  and  not  being  liable  to  any  increase  of 
rent? — Yes. 

10777.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Do  you  lcuow  anything 
about  the  Bellaghy  estate  ? — No ; it  is  in  a different 
part  of  the  country. 

10778.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  case  that 
you  wish  to  bring  before  us? — There  is* a case  upon  a 


townland  adjoining  the  parish  I live  in — it  is  also  held 
under  the  Irish  Society — it  came  into  their  possession 
about  two  years  ago.  The  rent  the  tenants  were  pay- 
ing to  a middleman  for  the  townland  was  £156  2s.  Sd. 
The  new  rent  demanded  by  the  Society  was  £239  7s. 
10c?.  I could  give  you  the  particulars  of  two  farms 
as  an  illustration  of  what  took  place  upon  that  town- 
land. 

10779.  Please  do  so? — One  of  the  farms  contained 
twenty-seven  statute  acres ; the  rent  to  the  middleman 
was  £25  twenty-one  years  ago.  It  was  then  advanced 
to  £32  17s.  id.  His  new  rent  is  £38  17s.  6c/.  The 
occupier  of  that  farm  has  expended  between  £200  and 
£300  on  permanent  improvements,  and  never  received 
one  shilling  assistance  from  the  landlords. 

10780.  During  the  twenty-one  years  ? — During  the 
twenty-one  years.  I can  give  another  case — the  case 
of  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  farmers  that 
I suppose  is  to  be  found  in  TJlstei-.  This  man,  his 
name  is  James  Crawford,  bought  two  little  holdings 
in  the  townland  of  Rossnagallagh  during  the  bad  times 
for  I think  £470. 

1 07S1 . When  did  he  purchase  them  ? — About  1846. 
Before  that  time  the  condition  of  the  country  was  so 
bad  that  there  was  little  or  no  tenant-right  paid  for 
farms.  That  man,  since  he  bought  those  fai-ms,  has 
to  my  own  knowledge  expended  £500  in  improvements 
on  the  land.  One  acre  adjoining  me  cost  him  not  less 
than  £50,  for  it  was  not  alone  that  he  made  deep 
drains  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  but  the  soil  is  so  shallow 
that  he  was  obliged  to  draw  clay  and  gravel  from  other 
places  to  fill  it  up.  Every  house  that  was  on  the  land 
when  he  got  it  he  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  substan- 
tially and  well,  at  a cost  of  not  less  than  £1,000 ; so 
that  between  the  purchase-money,  improvements  on 
the  lands  and  buildings,  he  has  expended  £2,000  on 
those  farms. 

10782.  What  was  the  rent? — His  rent  at  the  time 
he  purchased  was  £43  15s. 

10783.  For  how  many  acres? — Not  fifty  statute 
acres.  The  rent  which  was  £43  15s.  when  he  pur- 
chased was  raised  by  a middleman  to  £63  15s. ; and 
his  new  rent  is  £74  Is.  Id. 

10784.  That  was  by  the  Irish  Society  ? — Yes ; and 
in  no  case  did  he  receive  a single  sixpence  of  assistance. 
The  only  favour  he  ever  asked  from  the  agent  was  for 
some  thorn  quicks,  and  they  were  refused. 

10785.  Was  that  by  the  middleman? — No,  but  by 
the  agent  of  the  Society. 

10786.  When  was  the  last  increase  of  rent  put  on 
him  ? — He  has  not  acceded  to  it  yet. 

10787.  He  objects  to  it  ? — He  does. 

10788.  Is  there  a new  lease  offered  to  him  on  con- 
dition of  his  agreeing  to  the  increase  ? — Yes,  but  people 
are  not  fond  of  leases  now,  as  the  landlord!;  generally 
put  some  clauses  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating 
the  tenant-right,  or  barring  it  altogether. 

10789.  Chairman. — When  was  the  last  increase  of 
rent  notified  to  him  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

10790.  That  was  a time  when  agricultural  affairs 
were  in  a better  state  than  at  present  ? — Yes. 

10791.  The  new  valuation  I suppose  was  made  dur- 
ing the  good  times? — Yes.  I might  mention'tliat  the 
first  surveyor  that  came  over  from  London  to  value 
the  estates  put  a value  of  £88  on  Mr.  Crawford’s 
holdings. 

10792.  Was  he  a man  employed  by  the  society  ? — 
Yes.  His  name  I think  was  Hart. 

10793.  Did  the  tenant  object  to  that  valuation  as 
being  too  high  ? — He  did,  and  they  sent  another  valu- 
ator, a Mr.  Nolan,  to  revise  it,  and  he  reduced  the 
valuation  to  £74  odd. 

10794.  The  tenant  must  have  made  that  a good 
farm  from  a middling  one? — Indeed  he  did;  it  is  a 
model  farm,  a farm  cultivated  for  profit,  not  for  show. 
They  are  not  fancy  buildings  but  useful  farm  steadings, 
suitable  to  the  land.  I can  give  you  another  case  if 
you  allow  me. 

10795.  Mention  any  case  the  facts  of  which  are 
within  your  knowledge? — Adjoining  the  townland 
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lastly  mentioned  is  Ballyon.  It  belonged  formerly  to 
what  was  called  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  It  was 
sold  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leslie  Alexander  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  through  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  In 
one  farm  upon  that  townland  there  axe  thirty-three 
statute  acres.  The  rent  paid  to  Mr,  Alexander,  when 
he  had  the  estate,  was  £11  a year.  The  new  purchaser, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  . soon  as  he  came  into  possession 
advanced  the  rent  to  £22,  and  two  years  ago  he  raised 
it  again  to£38  9s.  and  stipulated  that  the  tenant  should 
pay  the  county  cess. 

10796.  It  has  been  raised  from  £11  to  £38  9s.  in 
twenty-one  years  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there  was  a great 
deal  of  money  and  labour  expended  on  that  farm  din- 
ing that  period.  The  tenant  is  an  industrious  hard 
workingman,  he  reclaimed  seven  acres  of  the  land  and 
built  a good  comfortable  house  and  offices  at  his  own 
expense,  never  having  received  anything  from  the 
landlord. 

10797.  The  landlord  never  expended  any  money 
on  it  ? — Never.  A main  drain  had  to  be  made— 
partly  through  other  people’s  property  to  get  an  outlet 
for  the  water.  The  tenants  had  to  do  that  at  their 
own  expense.  Now  mark  the  case  of  this  man. 
Twenty  years  ago  his  rent  was  £11,  the  rent  he  is 
paying  now  is  £38  9s.,  he  also  paying  the  county  cess. 
That  man  has  a neighbour  whose  rent  in  Mr.  Alex- 
ander’s time  was  £12; 

10798.  For  how  many  acres  ? — Twenty-six  and  a 
half  Cunningham  acres. 

10798.  That  would  be  about  thirty  acres  statute  1— 
Yes ; his  rent  in  Mr.  Alexander’s  time  was  £12— shis 
present  rent  is  £39.  Ho  also  has  been  reclaiming 
and  improving  at  his  own  expense. 

10799.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  the  increase 
put  on  him  ? — Two  years  ago. 

10800.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  increase  all  put  on  at 
once  or  were  there  two  increases? — There  were.  He  was 
increased  in  the  same  way  the  others  were.  The  rents 
were  all  doubled  when  the . new  purchaser,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  came  into  possession. 

10801.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  say  the  tenant  you 
lastly  mentioned  has  also  improved  the  land  at  his  own 
expense  1— He  did,  he  got  no  help  from  the  landlord. 
The  tenants  upon-  those  two  faims  are  both  exceed- 
ingly hardworking  men,  and  to  my  own  knowledge 
they  have  made  what  was.  only  fit  for  snipe,  good 
fair  land.  There  is  another  case  which  I may  men- 
tion— a farm  of  thirteen  aci'es  on  the  same  townland — 
the  rent  was  raised  two  years  ago. 

10802.  Chairman. — Is  this  part  of  the  same  estate? 
—Yes,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Irish  Society.  The 
former  rent  was  £15  9s.  6 d.,  it  is  now  £22  6s.  lid. 

10803.  What  is  the  valuation?— £17  5s.,  the  rent 
is  £5  Is.  11c?.  above  the  valuation. 

10804.  How  much  did  that  man  pay  for  goin°-  into 
it  ?— £450.  0 0 

10805.  Did  he  spend  money  on  it  ?— He  clid. 

10806.  Mi\  Shaw.— Without  any  assistance? — Not 
a fai'thing.  There  is  a matter  I wish  to  mention  as 

regards  tenant-right  and  sales  of  farms.  There  is  an 
estate  in  the  neighbouihocd  belonging  to  Mr.  Moore  ; 
he  refuses  to  permit  sales  to  anyone  unless  to  one  of 
his  own  tenants.  Now  such  a restriction  as  that  is  on 
small  estates  a great  drawback  on  the  right  of  sale. 
It  is  the  custom  on  the  Abereoi-n  property  to  have  a 
similar  restriction,  but  on  large  estates  that  is  practi- 
cally no  barrier,  but  on  a small  estate  to  restrict  sales 
in  that  way  interferes  very  much.  Outsiders  are  not 
allowed  to  offer,  and  the  tenants  on  the  estate  being 
sure  to  get  it,  are  not  willing  to  come  up  to  -the 
market  price.  I know  of  a case  on  Mr.  Moore’s  estates 
where  the  sale  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of 
that  restriction. 

10807.  Chairman. — We  had  a witness  who  said  he 
approved  of  the  restriction,  and  said  it  was  an  advan- 
tage—you  don’t  agree  with  that  ?— No.  I think  on  a 
small  estate  it  is  injurious — it  prevents' anything  like 
free  competition,  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  tenant- 
right. 


10S08.  Has  that  been  a long  established  custom  on 
Mr.  Moore’s  property  ? — Mr.  Moore  purchased  tli 
•estate  twenty  years  ago.  • 1 think  it  has  been  the 
custom  since  then. 

: 10809.  Then  it  was  the  custom  on  that  estate  before 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

10810.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  — I suppose  when  Mr 
, Moore  .purchased  the  estate  he  introduced  the  custom  i 
— I am  informed  .that  it  was  since  1870  Mr  Moore 
adopted  the  custom,  and  that  previous  to  that  year 
sales  were  made  to  outside  tenants. 

10811.  Mr.  Shaw. — Without  restriction? — Without 
restriction.  I wish  to  mention  a matter  now  in  con- 
nexion with  a property  I am  acquainted  with  in  the 
county  Tyrone— about  three  miles  from  this.  The 
tenant  is  Mr.  Stevenson — the  landlord  is  Mr.  Caldwell 
of  Castlederg.  The  tenant  purchased  a farm  of  about 
fifty  acres,  fifteen  years  ago,  at  £650— the  tenement 
valuation  of  it  is  about  £5.0,  houses  and  all  included. 
The  rent  up  to  four  years  ago  was  £57  a year  • it  is 
now  raised  to  £70— which  is  £19  10s.  above  the 
Government  valuation.  A great  portion  of  these  fifty 
acres  consisted  of  marshy  land  which  was  reclaimed— 
the  tenant  drained,  reclaimed,  and  subsoiled  it  at  his 
own  expense,  and  built  substantial  office  houses  upon 
it  at  a cost  of  some  hundreds. 

10812.  Was  it  on  the  falling  in  of  a lease  the  rise 
was  made? — Yes. 

10813.  Is  that  the  usual  custom? — It  is. 

10814.  Had  the  landlord  contributed  anything 
towards  the  improvements  ?— No.  I never  knew  (and 
I know  these  portions  of  Tyrone  and  Derry  well,  and 
am  intimately . acquainted  with  the  people)  I never 
knew  the  landlords  to  give  anything  towards  improve- 
ments except  what  they  borrowed  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  which  the  tenants  are  repaying  both 
interest  and  principal  by  an  additional  yearly  rent. 

10815.  This  practice  of  raising  rents  is  your  great 
grievance  ?- — Yes. 

10816.  Some  way  of  settling  that  would  settle  the 
whole  question?— Yes. 

10817.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  remedying  it? 
— My  opinion  would  be  that  in  cases  where  is  no 
dispute  it  should  be  left  as  it  is — I mean  that  where 
the  landlord  and  tenant  agree  as  to  the  amount  of 
rent,  they  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  arrange  it 
between  them.  But  in  cases  whei’e  they  do  not  agree 
as  to  what  is  a fair  rent,  I think  There  ought  to  be 
some  .umpire  appointed  by  Government  to  decide 
between  their  respective  valuators.  Another  great 
grievance  is  that  when  a point  comes  up  about  deter- 
mining the  i-ent  'the  tenant  , is  obliged  to  give  up 
possession—  he  is  under  notice  of  eviction. 

10S18.  You  mean  under  the  Land  Act?— Under 
the  Land  Act.  He  is,  therefore,  at  a disadvantage ; 
for  he  has  to  quit  his  farm,  which  disorganizes  his 
farming  operations,  puts  him  in  a state  of  insecurity, 
and  besides  the  direct  loss  there  is  a great  deal  of 
indirect  loss. 

' 10819.  You  think  that  in  cases  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  rent  there  should  not  be  a notice  to  quit? 
— Certainly. 

10820.  There  should  be  no  disturbance  ? — Simply 
an  ordinary  notice  informing  the  party  that  there 
should  be  a revision  of  the  rent?— Yes. 

10821.  That  notice  would  then  be  followed  by  an 
arbitration  and  settlement  of  the  rent? — Yes. 

10822.  Do  you  think  a system  of  that  kind  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  tenantry  generally  ? — As  far  as 
I know  it  would. 

10823.  Do  you  think  if  a system  of  notice  and  arbi- 
tration like  what  you  suggest  was  established  the  rents 
would  be  raised  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — I do  not. 
In  my  opinion  the  present  Government  valuation 
would  in  good  times,  such  as  we  had  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  be  about  the  fair  rent. 

10824.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  that  ? — Yes,  but 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  bad  seasons  we  have 
had  and  the  low  prices  occasioned  by  the  importations 
from  America,  I would  consider  Griffith's  valuation  a 
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]iigh  rent.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  impression 
is,  that  if  it  could  be  settled  in  some  way  that  tenants 
would  be  secure  in  their  holdings,  I think  the  country 
would  be  satisfied.  The  tenants  want  the  question  to 
be  settled,  and  to  have  no  more  of  this  uneasiness,  dis- 
content, and  discord  in  the  country. 

10825.  You  don’t  want  to  be  at  variance  with  your 
landlords? — No.  Personally  I have  no  variance  with 
either  landlords  or  agents— as  a rule,  they  are  just  and 
honourable  in  every  way. 

.10826.  Would  you  encourage  tenants  to  purchase 
their  holdings? — I would,  in  cases  where  the  landlords 
were  willing  to  sell.  I disapprove  of  a landlord  being 
obliged  to  sell,  but  if  an  estate  were  in  the  market,  or. 
if  the  landlord  were  willing  to  sell,  I think  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  tenants  to  purchase  at  a fair  price. 

10827.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  would  be  able 
to  supply  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  purchase- 
money  ? — I think  one-fourth  would  be  as  much  as  they 
could  supply  out  of  their  own  resources. 

10828.  You  think  there  would  be  no  risk  in  lending 
a tenant  who  was  desirous  of  buying  his  holding  three- 
fourths  or  even  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  you  have  the  tenant-right  as  a 
security  ? — I think  so,  because  the  average  tenant-right 
sells  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  years’  purchase.  The 
two  farms  I sold  produced  thirty  years’  purchase  for 
the  tenant-right.  ' I have  been  present  at  a sale  of  a 
small  farm  of  about  twenty  acres  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  adjoining  Londonderry,  the  rent  of 
which  was  £21,  and  the  tenant-right  sold  at  £1,200. 

10829.  Can  you  tell  its  the  rule  as  to  tenant-right 
on  the  Abercorn  estate? — I don’t  know. much  about 
the  Donegal  estate  personally.  The  office  rules  that  I 
know  on  the  Abercorn  estate  are,  that  if  a. farm  is  in 
the  market  the  tenant  has  liberty  to  sell,  but  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  claims  a voice  generally,  though  they 
are  not  too  strict,  in  the  selection  of  the  tenant.  If 
a neighbouring  tenant  chooses  to  give  the  highest  price 
he  gets  it  in  preference  to  any  other  person.  If  none 
of  the  adjoining  tenants  give  a sufficient  price,  I have 
known  cases  of  outsiders  being  permitted  to  purchase. 
On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  the -Abercorn 
estate — at  least  of  the  part  I am  acquainted  with — 
seems  to  be  fair. 

10830.  Do  you  think  the  rules  on  that  estate  would 
he  fan  generally  ? — If  the  practice  on  the  Abercorn 
estate  was  legalized,  I think  the  tenants  would  not 
have  much  to  complain  of  on  the  portion  of  the  estate 
I am  acquainted  with. 

10831.  There  is  one  question— as  to  what,  in  cases 
of  sale  of  a farm,  would  be  a fair1  rent — you  say  that  if 
none  of  the  tenants  on  the  property  will  give  the  fair 
price  an  outsider’ will  be  allowed  to  buy.  1— Yes. 

10832.  You  would  want  some  arbitration  to  decide 
what  is  the  fair  price? — I think  whatever  sum  an 
article  produces  in  the- market  is  the  fair  price  of  it. 

10833.  But  the  neighbouring  tenant  is  to  get  a pre- 
ference?— Yes,  if  he  chooses  to  give  the  highest  price. 

10834.  Who  is-  to  fix  the:  highest  price  ? — The  com- 
petition'in  the  neighbourhood. 

10835.  Then  you  would  have  to  put  it  up  to  auction 
Ak»  *°  •<*ec^e  w*iat  :*s  the  highest  price? — On  the 
ercorn  estate  they  disapprove  of  auctions — they 
ave  proposals,  which  come  to  much  the.  same  thing, 
ms  6 °acl1  ma±1  knows  what  f he  other  is  offering. 

. * - Do  the  outsiders,  decide  the  price  by  sending 

proposals?— Yes.  ■ 

10837.  And  then  when  the  .highest  price,  which  the 
tsiaers  are  willing  to  give,  has  been  ascertained,,  .one 
0 tenants  on  the  estate  may  say  “ I will  .take  it  at 
a price’’?— Yes-mt,  the -highest  price  offered.  I . 
s )rw.a  fai'm  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a tenant -'was 
■ iancil01"d'  purchased  it  at- his rown. use, 

inQ9oSlm,st  i>1'ice  offeVecl fiy  an  adjoming'tenant. 
of  At  • , e 0,Gbs*>B  D on.  — W as  that  on  -the  Duke 
1 adjoining, estate. 

cW  • -Is-  there  any  fixed  time  for 

mow?08  of  rent  on  the  Abercorn  property  ?— No  : it  is 
mostly  on  a change  of  tenancy. 


10S40.  Would  the  dropping  of  a lease  be  considered 
a reasonable  time  to  make  a change  ? — Leases  for  two 
lives  and  twenty-one  years,  are  what  the  greater  part 
of  the  leaseholds  on  the  estate  are  held  under,  and  one 
of  the  lives  is  in  being  yet. 

10841.  Is  there  a new  lease  granted  on  the  dropping 
of  the  old  one? — I don’t  know  what  there  may  be  in 
the  future,  but  before  this  there  were  new  leases  given 
always. 

10842.  On  anew  lease  being  given,  I suppose  there 
would  be  some  new  agreement  as  to  the  rent? — It  is 
likely  there  would. 

10843.  In  the  case  of  a change  of  rent,  a,re  the 
tenants  improvements  taken  into  consideration  when 
• estimating  the  value  of  a farm?— I think  the  valuator 
is  sent  down  to  value  the  property  and  the  tenants  pay 
whatever  sum  the  valuator  puts  on  them. 

10844.  Including  their  own  improvements  ?- — In- 
cluding their  own  improvements.  But  there  has  been 
no  new  valuation  for  the  last  forty  years  upon  the 
Abercorn  estate.  The  rents  we  are  paying  on  the 
portion  of  the  estate  that  ' I am  acquainted  with  were 
fixed  forty  years  ago. 

10845.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  practice 
on  the  Abercorn  estate  would  be  satisfactory  if  adopted 
generally  on  the  other  estates  throughout  the  country? 
— I think  it  would. 

10846;  But  there  would  be  something  required  over 

and  above  the  existing  rales  on  the  estate  ? — Yes.  In 
fact  the  practice  on  the  estate  is  better  than  the  rales 
—the  rules  have  been  ignored  in'  some  cases  and 
relaxed  a little  in  others.  The  practice  upon  the' 
estate  has  been  generous  and  liberal  as  far  as  I know. 
There  is  one  matter  I may  mention  : in  theTand  cases; 
before  the  County  Court  Judge,  the  tenant  is  required 
to  prove  that  the  custom  of  tenant-right  exists  on  the 
estate.  Now  on  small  estates,  where  perhaps  there; 
have  been  no  changes  of  tenancy  for  many 'years,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  custom, 
though  there  maybe  a moral  certainty  that  tenant-' 
right  did  exist.  I believe  the  onus  of  proof  that 
tenant-right  existed  as  a custom  upon -any  particular 
estate  is  cast  on  the  tenant. 

10S47.  You  think  it  ought  io  be  presumed  ?— Yes. 
In  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  tenant- 
right  exists  on  every  estate  in  Ulster  till  tlie  contrary 
is  proved,  and  all  office  rules  that  hinder  free  sale 
ought  to  be  abolished.  I think  if  that  was  done  the 
tenants  would  be  satisfied. 

1084-8.  Mr.  Shaw.— 1 understand  there  has  been; 
nothing  like  capricious . eviction  in  your  district  ? — 
No — at  least  very  little.  The  people  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  have  so  much  sunk  in  the  lamb  that  it  isr 
a matter  of  life  and  death  with  them. 

10849.  They  must  hold  on  ?— They  rmist  hold  on. 
10850.  They  submit  to  pay  rents  that  are  too  high 
rather  than  go  out  ? — Yes. 

10851.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  regulated  ? 
—Yes. 

10852.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  scheme  of 
peasant  proprietary  1—' We  are  not,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, interested  in  the  question  of  peasant  proprietary, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  We  sympathise  with  it, 
and  would  be,  glad  to  have  it,  in  so  far  as  it,  can  be. 
created  in  the  regular  course,  of  . purcliasq  and, sale. 
But  what  we  want  is,  security  for  the  tenant.  ’ We 
want  the  tenant  to  be  rooted  in  the  soil,  subject  to  a 
fair  rent,  free  liberty  to  sell,  and  no,  eviction  except 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

10853.  You  think  that  would  satisfy  the  tenant  ?— 

I do,  and  I think  it  right,  , to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
man. 

10,854.  Audi  do  no  harm.. to  the  landlord  ?— N one. 
The  - tenants,  would  , be  . sccuye,  from  eviction  — they 
would  : have  their  improvements  :secured , to  them — -, 
and  would-, -be  saved,  from  excessive. .rents  ; on,  the 
other  hand  the  landlords  would  bo  secured  in  the 
punctual  payment  of  their  rents,  and  a mutual  good 
.feeling  would  exist. 


Sept.  29, 1880. 

Mr.  James  H. 
M'Intyre. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Mr.  William  Gamble,  Bi-idgeW,  Castlederg,  examined. 


10855.  Chairman.— Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — 

10856.  Under  whom  ?— ' The  Earl  of  Castlestuart. 
10857.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  a Lady  Castlestuait  ? 
— There  is,  his  wife. 

10858.  Is  there  a separate  property  belonging  to 
Lady  Castlestuart?  — Lord  Castlestuart  got  a large 
portion  of  property  in  light  of  his  wife.  He  does  not 
live  on  the  old  property  now — he  holds  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cookstown  as  well  as  a large 
property  at  Castlederg  on  which  there  are  about  2,000 
tenants. 

10859.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — 430  acres,  . 
but  there  is  a portion  of  it  consisting  of  cut  away  bog. 

I have  120  acres  of  arable  land. 

10860.  How  much  bog? — The  landlord  holds  a 
portion  of  the  bog  for  letting  to  tenants — he  pays  the 
rates  on  that  portion.  There  may  be  about  230  acres 
of  wild  bog  round  the  edges  of  which  we  have  improved 
and  reclaimed  to  the  extent  of  120  acres  of  arable,  and 
I may  have  about  twenty  acres  of  rough  grazing 
besides. 

10861.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — About  £60. 

10862.  Did  you  reclaim  the  whole  of  the  120  acres? 
No.  I bought  my  predecessor’s  interest  in  this  pro- 
perty, in  the  year  1850,  for  £210.  I have  built 
houses,  and  thorough  drained  eighty  acres  of  land.  I 
made  miles  and  miles  of  fences.  I made  farm  roads, 

I reclaimed  and  subsoiled  to  the  amount  of  forty-five 
acres  of  this  land.  I may  tell  you  I have  a lease. 
The  reason  why  I give  my  evidence  is,  that  I find  from 
the  questions  raised  about  tenant-right  at  the  end  of 
a lease  that  my  property  is  insecure.  I have  laid  out 
£2,125  on  this  property.  I have  an  account  here 
showing  how  the  money  was  expended. 

10863.  What  was  the  term  of  the  lease? — The  lives 
of  Her  Majesty’s  two  eldest  sons— the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

10864.  Were  there  any  years  in  the  lease?— No. 

I got  a choice  of  lives  or  years  and  I chose  the  lives. 

10865.  How  many  years  were  offered  you?— 
Thirty-one. 

10866.  You  are  afraid  your  tenant-right  may  be 
at  an  end  if  the  lease  should  stop? — Just  so. 

10867.  You  are  afraid  of  a rise  in  the  rent?— I 
would  not  object  to  a slight  rise  of  rent — at  the  same 
time,  considering  that  I have  greatly  improved  the 
property,  I would  expect  that  the  rise  of  rent  should 
be  moderate — it  should  be  in  relation  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  decreased  value  of 
money. 

10868.  And  not 'your  own  improvements?— No.  I 
am  not  a wild  man  in  my  ideas  about  the  rights  of 
tenants,  but  I do  believe  and  insist  that  when  a man 
creates  a property  it  ought  to  be  secured  to  him  by 
law. 

10869.  The  landlord  contributed  nothing  towards 
your  improvements  ? — Nothing. 

10870.  They  were  all  done  by  yourself  without  the 
assistance  of  the  landlord? — Yes. 

10871.  But  with  the  landlord’s  eyes  on  what  you 
were  doing? — Certainly;  he  applauded  me  for  it,  at 
least  his  agent  did,  I never  see  the  landlord. 

10872.  Is  there  much  of  the  same  kind  of  thing 
going  on  on  other  portions  of  the  property? — Yes; 
there  are  a great  many  improving  tenants  on  the  estate. 
To  show  the  extent  of  the  improvements  I have  made, 
the  last  Government  valuation  would  be  a fair  test. 
In  the  year  1838  or  1839,  when  the  Poor  Law  was 
introduced,  the  valuation  was  £50,  and  £13  for  the 
houses — in  1858  it  was  £109  annually — the  increase 
of  value  was  created  by  myself.  I purchased  my  pre- 
decessor’s interest — he  disagreed  with  the  landlord 
about  a rise  of  rent  at  that  time.  He  had  originally 
held  the  farm  at  £37  per  annum — the  rent  is  now 
£60 — the  foundation  of  that  increase  is,  the  labour 
and  expenditure  of  the  tenant. 

10873.  What  amount  of  increase  was  going  to  be 


put  upon  your  predecessor  ? — I believe  they  were  going 
to  raise  it  from  £40,  Irish,  to  £80.  He  objected  to 
that  increase.  He  was  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
the  landlord  was  anxious  to  retain  him  as  tenant,  and 
gave  him  the  option  of  appointing  a valuator  of  his 
own  ; but  he  was  disgusted  with  the  thing  altogether 
and  threw  it  up,  and  would  not  hold  it.  Eventually 
it  was  agreed  that  the  rent  should  be  £60,  and  I,  being 
a distant  relation,  and  a young  man  at  the  time,  lie 
gave  me  the  place,  rather  cheaper  than  he  could  have 
got  for  it  from  other  people.  To  show  the  amount  of 
tenant-right  that  exists  in  some  places,  I will  give  an 
instance.  There  is  an  estate  near  Lord  Castlestuart’s 
— the  property  of  Mr.  James  Greer  of  Omagh— on 
which  there  is  a farm  held  by  a Mr.  Crockett.  The 
farm  contains  117  statute  acres,  the  valuation  is  £97, 
the  rent  £88.  It  was  a highly  improved  farm,  like 
my  own.  Crockett  bought  the  improvements  from 
his  predecessor — there  were  ten  years  of  the  lease  to 
run.  He  bought  it  about  the  year  1871  for  £2,110. 
Virtually  that  man  is  in  the  same  position  as  I am 
myself.  He  has  a large  interest.  He  bought  it  in  the 
full  faith  that  his  tenant-right,  at  the  end  of  the  lease, 
would  be  protected  by  the  Land  Act,  in  the  same  ivay 
as  formerly.  Now,  however,  we  find  to  our  cost  that 
certain  landlords  take  advantage  of  the  uncertainty  in 
the  law  to  oust  the  tenant  altogether.  I have  an 
illustration  of  that  in  the  way  a friend  of  my  own  was 
treated — Mr.  Smyth  of  Aughentain — by  his  landlord 
a Mr.  Browne.  Smyth  had  been  a kind  of  under-agent 
or  manager  for  him,  and  ultimately  got  a lease  of  a 
farm,  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years,  I do  not 
recollect  which,  at  a pretty  large  rent.  The  farm  was 
small  at  first,  but  by  degrees  Smyth  bought  in  the 
surrounding  little  farms,  as  they  were  offered  for  sale, 
giving  small  sums  for  the  tenant-right.  His  rent  was 
£192  12s.  6 d.  At  the  termination  of  his  lease  Mr. 
Brown  attempted  to  raise  the  rent  to  £250.  He 
objected  to  this,  and  they  went  into  a court  of  law, 
I was  asked  to  look  over  the  farm,  as  being  a practical 
farmer,  and  after  the  matter  had  been  some  time  liti- 
gated there  was  an  agreement  come  to,  and  Mr.  Smith 
received  £1,000,  deducting  one  -year’s  rent,  to  settle 
the  claim.  Now  that  case  occurred  before  my  eyes 
and  makes  me  very  uneasy  as  to  what  may  occur  to 
me  when  my  lease  falls  in,  for  £1,000  would  be  a poor 
compensation  to  me,  after  the  £2,500  I expended  on 
iny  farm.  Another  branch  of  the  evidence  I proposed 
to  give  was  in  reference  to  the  extraordinary  rise  o( 
rent  that  has  been  made  on  some  neighbouring  pro- 
perties, on  the  fall  of  leases.  For  instance,  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn  has  property  adjoining  where  I live— there 
is  a portion  of  it  called  the  Manor  of  Derrygoon.  In 
1866  or  thereabouts  the  whole  Manor  fell  out  of  lease, 
and  the  Duke  has  raised  the  rental  to  one-fourth  above 
the  Government  valuation.  The  tenants  complain 
bitterly  of  this  rise. 

10874.  What  are  the  rents  per  acre?--l  nave 
selected  two  as  examples  : — One  farm,  the  valua  ion 
of  which  is  £61,  is  rented  at  £74  8s. ; another  farm, 
valuation  £62,  rent  £76  12s.  ; of  another  farm  the 
valuation  is  £25  10s.,  the  rent  is  £31  13s.  ««•  > 
another  farm,  valuation  £28  5s.,  rent  £36  8s. 

10875.  Do  you  know  what  the  rents  were  belore  i- 
I do.  The  rent  of  the  first  was  £54. 

10876.  Then  it  was  raised  £20  ?— Yes.  The  ien 
' of  the  second  farm  was  £54 ; it  is  now  £76  H 

10877.  Was  that  raised  immediately  on  a clia“°e. 
tenancy?— No,  these  rents  were  raised  on 
- They  were  heldfor  the  life  of  Lord  Haddo, 

, ...3  ™ ],is  death  the 


afterwards  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  on 1 
rents  were  raised,  and  have  been  out  of  leas  . b 
in  fact,  the  tenants  would  not  take  leases  ;n 

pit  on  them.  There  is  a great  feeling  of 
consequence  of  those  rises  of  rent  them  ® , 
deal  of  talk  about  it.  Those  tenants  are  all  re  ecteb. 
farmers,  many  of  them  friends  of  my  own,  • 
had  in  most  cases,  greatly  improved  their  farms  beio 
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the  increased  rent  was  put  on  them.  They  say  that 
with  the  occasional  bad  seasons,  and  the  fall  in  price, 
owin"  to  American  competition,  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  those  rents,  and  I believe  if  there  is  not  some 
check  put  upon  this  rising  of  rent,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Ulster  settlers  will  have  to  leave  the  country.  We 
are  not  going  to  shoot  our  landlords  here,  as  they  some- 
times do  in  the  South,  but  certainly  we  have  great 
grievances  to  complain  of,  and  if  some  remedy  is  not 
afforded,  we  must  only  leave  the  country  as  soon  as 
we  can. 

10878.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  that  increase 
of  rent  on  the  farms  you  mention  on  Lord  Abereorn’s 
property  take  place  1 — In  1866,  about  four  years  prior 
to  the  Land  Act. 

10879.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  the  good  times,  I suppose, 
the  tenants  did  not  feel  it  so  much  ? — No. 

10880.  They  feel  the  high  rents  now  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  times  ? — Yes,  they  have  eaten  up  their 
savings,  and  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 

10881.  The  O’G'onor  Don. — Have  there  been  any 
sales  on  that  portion  of  the  Duke’s  property  ? — A few. 

10882.  How  much  did  the  tenant-right  fetch  ? — 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  years’  purchase. 

10883.  Even  with  the  high  rents? — Even  with  the 
high  rents. 

10884.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  you  consider  that  is 
not  a test? — No  test,  because  it  arises  from  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  tenants  who  have  money  to  settle 
their  sous  on  the  property,  and  if  a small  farm  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  acres  becomes  vacant,  adjoining  ten- 
ants are  anxious  to  get  it.  On  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s 
property,  where  there  was  a limit  to  the  price  of  tenant- 
right  I have  known  on  several  occasions  lai’ge  sums 
of  money,  over  and  above  what  was  paid  through  the 
office,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  outgoing  tenant  out- 
side the  office,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke’s 
agent. 

10885.  Is  there  a limit  to  the  price  of  tenant-right 
upon  the  estate? — There  has  been,  but  it  has  been 
given  up,  and  lately  there  lias  been  no  restriction. 
There  was  a case  in  that  farm  of  Crockett’s  on  Mr. 
Greer’s  estate.  Mr.  Greer  attempted  to  limit  it  to  five 
year's’  purchase,  and  wished  him  to  sign  a paper 
agreeing  to  give  it  up  at  any  time  it  was  wanted  on 
getting  five  years’  rent,  but  he  refused  and  it  was  not 
pressed.  The  same  thing  was  attempted  in  two  or 
three  other  cases  on  the  property  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  establish  the  rule,  but  there  was  so  much 
evidence  the  other  way  that  Mi-.  Greer  did  not 
attempt  to  press  it  and  gave  it  up.  We  do  not 
complain  of  any  want  of  freedom  of  sale,  but  we  do 
complain  that  the  rents  are  unduly  raised. 

10886.  If  the  raising  of  rents  goes  on  you  think  it 
will  injure  the  country? — It  will — it  will  totally 
destroy  the  tenant-right  we  have  got. 

10887.  And  the  result  will  be  to  drive  the  tenantry 
out  of  the  country? — Certainly.  If  I was  twenty 
years  younger  the  county  Tyrone  would  not  see  me 
very  long. 

10888.  How  would  you  settle  the  question  of  rent? 
—By  arbitration — if  there  should  be  any  difference  as 
io  the  amount  of  rent,  let  it  be  settled  either  by  arbi- 
tration or  by  a court  established  under  the  control  of 
Government.  1 have  another  case  upon  the  Litton 
property  on  the  townland  of  Drumnasbey.  A farm 
occupied  by  'Mitchell  Gormley  was  held  under  an  old 
lease  which  expired  in  1842,  at  a rent  of  .£4  per 
aunum.  It  was  raised  to  £8  is.  on  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  About  sixteen  years  ago  when  Sir 
Christopher  Litton  became  landlord  he  raised  the  rent 
to  £14  10s.  annually.  Shortly  afterwards  he  sold  a 
peat  portion. of  it,  and  this  townland  was  purchased 
’.v  the  late  J ohn  Scott  of  Dromore,  who  raised  the 
rent  of  the  farm  to  £16  5s.  This  was  since  the  Land 
M-t.  The  tenant  disputed  this  increase  of  rent  and  so 
1(1  somo  of  his  neighbours  who  were  similarly  circum- 
stanced. The  cases  were  heard  before  the  County 
Court  J udge,  and  as  a kind  of  compromise,  two  different 
valuations  were  put  in  by  the  tenant,  and  two  by  the 


landlord.  The  tenant’s  two  valuations  were  £12  and 
£13  5s.;  the  landlord’s  £16  5s.  and  £16  6s.  6<i. 
The  J udge  ruled  that  the  rent  should  be  £15  annually. 
The  landlord  refused  to  carry  out  this  arrangement, 
and  the  tenants,  rather  than  go  to  further  litigation, 
compromised  the  matter  as  they  host  could  ; and  this 
man  eventually  agreed  to  pay  £15  10s.  a year.  The 
tenement  valuation  of  the  farm  is  £12.  There  were 
four  other  parties  in  the  same  summons  with  this  man, 
and  the  cases  were  tried  at  the  same  time — Andrew 
M‘Soi-ley,  Francis  M‘Hugh,  David  Craig,  and  Mrs. 
Jane  M‘Kay. 

10889.  And  the  cases  were  similar  % — They  were. 

10890.  How  did  the  Judge  arrive  at  the  sum  of  £15 
as  the  fair  rent  ? — By  splitting  the  difference. 

10890a.  He  knew  very  little  about  it  I suppose  ? — 
Almost  nothing.  The  estate  is  within  a mile  of  where 
I live,  and  the  parties  called  on  me  to  give  evidence. 
I thought  it  an  exceedingly  hard  thing  of  Mr.  Scott  to 
go  to  all  this  expense  and  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
such  a small  amount.  This  farm  was  oxviginally  a 
rocky  barren  place,  and  was  raised  from  £4  rent  to 
£16  5s.  The  tenants  were  industrious  and  hard 
working,  and  had  done  all  the  improvements.  The 
late  Sir  H.  Litton  was  a careless  old  man,  who  if  lie 
got  his  rent  never  bothered  himself,  and  his  agent  was 
a man  of  the  same  character.  That  was  formerly  the 
character  of  the  greater  number  of  the  landlords  in  our 
neighbourhood,  but  now  we  have  got  a different  class 
of  agents  and  landlords — exceedingly  sharp  men  who 
will  raise  rents,  no  matter  what  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  are,  and  ignore  our  improvements  altogether. 

10891.  And  destroy  the  tenant-right ? — Yes;  they 
have  done  it  in  many  parts  of  Tyrone.  There  are  one 
or  two  other  things  I have  to  mention.  One  is  in 
reference  to  sales  out  of  court.  There  were  some  sales 
out  of  court  on  the  property  of  Sir  H.  Litton,  and  a 
portion  of  two  townlands  was  sold  to  the  tenants  out 
of  court.  The  sales  were  not  carried  out,  because  they 
failed  to  get  the  money  from  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  Board  thought  the  farms  were  sold  too  dear. 
They  based  their  calculation  upon  the  tenement  valua- 
tion, and  there  were  only  two  tenants  in  a position  to 
get  the  required  advance  from  them.  In  fact  none  of 
them  got  it — -there  were  two  farms  bought  by  the 
private  means  of  the  tenants,  and  another  tenant  who 
could  have  got  an  advance  from  the  Board  did  not 
carry  it  oiat.  I may  mention  that  that  farm  was 
bought  at  about  thirty  years’  purchase  on  the  valua- 
tion. 

10892.  Was  that  too  high  in  your  opinion? — Yes; 
the  Boai  d would  have  granted  the  advance  on  that  farm. 
What  the  others  were  I do  not  know — they  must  have 
been  something  higher  for  the  Board  would  not  give 
them  the  necessaiy  advance. 

10893.  And  the  matter  fell  through  ? — The  pur- 
chases all  fell  through  except  two.  One  of  those  who 
purchased  was  a Presbyterian  clergyman  who  had 
some  little  means,  and  the  other  was  an  industrious 
saving  farmer  who  gave  £600  for  his  farm.  The 
clergyman  gave  £900. 

10894.  Those  two  tenants  had  the  money  them- 
selves 1 — Yes. 

10895.  How  have  they  got  on  ? — Very  well,  I think 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  purchases. 
They  have  a spirit  other  farmers  have  not.  A number 
of  other  purchasex-s  purchased  'glebe  lands — they  ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  very  well.  Their  holdings 
were  bought  at  a niodei-ate  sum — twenty-two  and  a 
half  years’  purchase — which  did  not  entrench  much  on 
the  tenant-right.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  if,  when  a property  was  in  the  market  and  that 
three-foui-ths  of  the  tenantry  were  anxious  to  purchase, 
the  Government  would  advance  tln-ee-fourths  of  the 
purchase-money  for  the  pux-pose,  and  allow  some  re- 
sponsible party  to  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  owner 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants  and  purchase  the  pi-operty  for 
them,  provided  it  could  be  had  at  a moderate  rate.  I 
consider  thirty  years’  pui’chase  a high  rate,  but  if  it 
could  be  bought  for  twenty-five  yeai’s’  purchase  I cor.- 
3 B 


Sept.  20,  If 

Mr.  Williai 
GamY.c. 
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Sept.  29, 1880.  aider  it  ■would  be  a boon  to  the  tenants — not  at  all  that 
Mr.  'William  ^ c°Md  be  done  generally  all  over  the  country — to 
Gamble.  purchase  out  the  landlords  and  compel  them  to  sell ; 

that  is  not  an  idea  that  I consider  practical,  but 
occasionally  it  could  be  done,  and  the  creation  of  a 
certain  number  of  proprietors  among  the  tenant  class 
would  encourage  a spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  country 
which  it  very  much  lacks  at  present. 

10896.  Do  you  think  that  if  assistance  were  given 
to  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  it  would  be  ex- 
tensively availed  of  ? — I do.  At  the  same  time,  I don’t 
believe  a general  application  of  the  system  is  at  all  to 
be  desired. 

10897.  The  rents  and  the  valuation  in  yoiuv  part  of 
the  country  are  nearly  the  same  ? — In  some  cases  the 
actual  rents  charged  are  a good  deal  higher  than  the 
valuation.  There  is  another  matter  I may  mention : 
I object  to  the  Government  valuation  as  the  basis  for 
rent,  because  in  the  tenement  valuation  the  tenants’ 
improvements  are  allincluded— any  buildings  the  tenant 
, has  put  up  are  included.  Those  improvements  have 
no  right  to  form  a basis  for  the  rent.  Why  should  the 
tenant  be  charged  a rent  upon  his  own  expenditure  ? 
Whatever  justice  there  may  be  in  including  them  in 
the  value  for  taxation,  there  is  no  justice  in  making 
them  a basis  for  rent. 

10898.  Mr.  ELavanagh. — The  value  of  buildings  is 
given  in  a separate  column  in  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — 
Yes ; but  in  the  valuation  book  at  present  they  are 
grouped,  houses,  offices,  and  land. 

10899.  If  you  except  that  building  column  would 
you  consider  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  land  a fair 
basis  for  rent? — I would  consider  it  a pretty  fair  basis ; 
at  least,  it  is  as  good  a valuation  as  I have  ever  known, 
or  as  we  are  likely  to  get. 

10900.  There  are  not  many  tenants’  improvements 
included  in  the  valuation  of  the  land — you  are  aware 
the  valuation  was  made  in  1852,  and  nothing  that  has 
been  done  on  the  land  in  the  way  of  draining,  fencing, 
or  reclamation,  since  that  time  has  been  valued  ? — I 
think  it  was  begun  in  1852 ; but  it  was  in  1858  it 
came  into  operation  in  our  district. 

10901.  Mr.  Shaw. — So  far  as  the  valuation  of  the 
land  is  concerned  you  say  it  would  satisfy  you  pretty 
well  ? — It  would  satisfy  me,  as  a basis,  tolerably  well. 
At  the  same  time,  I believe,  that  even  with  that 
valuation  as  a basis  there  would  be  exceptions  in  some 
cases — such  as  my  own,  and  the  cases  of  other  parties 
whose  rents  have  been  increased.  There  is  a property 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Echlin  on  which  there  were 
some  special  grievances — the  estate  is  now  in  Chancery, 
Mr.  Echlin  being  dead. 

10902.  What  have  you  to  state  in  reference  to  that 
estate  ? — There  were  some  harsh  cases  upon  it.  The 
farm  of  Hugh  Hunter  was  raised  from  £13  10s.  to 


£18  10s.,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a fine  of  ^5Q 
getting  a lease  at  the  reduced  rent  of  £16  14s.  7 d 

10903.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  that?-. 
Three  or  four  years  before  the  Land  Act — 1865  or 
1866.  Another  case  was  that  of  Samuel  Watson. 

10904.  Was  his  rent  raised? — Yes ; and  the  water- 
side grazing  was  taken  from  him  for  which  the  land- 
lord gets  £9  a year,  and  which  he  and  other  tenants 
had  from  time  immemorial.  Then  there  was  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Watson — her  rent  was  raised  from  £26  to 
£32  12s.  She  also  had  to  pay  £50,  and  take  a lease 
besides,  losing  a great  quantity  of  grazing  like  the 
other  tenant ; but  it  was  again  relet  to  her  at  an  in- 
creased price.  The  Government  valuation  of  her  farm 
was  £25.  Another  case  was  that  of  William  Irwin 
of  Kilmore.  His  rent  on  the  fall  of  the  lease  was 
raised  from  £5  12s.  4 cl.  to  £18  10s. — by  paying  £50 
the  rent  was  reduced  to  £16  14s.  id.,  at  which  rent 
he  was  compelled  to  take  a lease.  The  valuation  of 
the  entire  farm  is  £27,  but  this  holding  is  only  half  of 
the  farm.  John  Irwin’s  case  is  similar — he  was  raised 
from  £5  12s.  id.  to  £15  12s.  id.,  and  he  also  had  to 
pay  £50  to  the  landlord. 

10905.  Were  those  lands  held  on  long  leases?— 
Well,  yes.  I remember  the  circumstances  pretty 
well ; the  life  which  dropped  was  a pretty  old  one  • 
but  I could  not  say  how  long  the  lease  had  run  • it 
may  have  been  fifty  years,  I suppose. 

10906.  Theimprovements  were  made  by  the  tenants? 
— Altogether ; and  on  this  townland  upon  which  those 
cases  occurred  there  has  been  a vei-y  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  valuation  from  the  year  1839.  It  was 
then  £112  ; at  the  present  time  it  is  £290.  All  this 
increased  value  is  due  to  the  improvements  done  by 
the  tenants. 

10907.  The  tenants,  as  a general  rule,  make  all  the 
improvements? — Yes.  I am  a man  advanced  in  life, 
and  I have  seen,  during  my  life,  very  little  of  land- 
lords’ improvements.  The  Duke  of  Abercorn  is 
carrying  out  improvements  on  some  of  his  lands,  but 
he  first  acquires  the  tenant-right.  Upon  none  of  the 
lands  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  does  he  afford  any 
assistance.  I may  say  for  myself — one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners asked  me  awhile  ago  whether  I had  got  any 
assistance  from  the  landlord — I got  a premium  of  £3 
some  shillings  for  drains.  They  gave  3 d.  a perch  in 
the  year  1851,  and  another  year  they  remitted  half  of 
the  poor  rate — and  that  was  all  the  assistance  I ever 
got;  and  my  case  is  that  of  every  other  tenant— I 
never  knew  any  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood 
done  by  the  landlord  except  a shooting  lodge  or  rent 
office,  on  part  of  a tenant’s  holding  that  had  been 
taken  up. 

10908.  Chairman. — Is  there  a Tenant-right  Asso- 
ciation in  Castlederg  ? — There  was,  but  it  has  died  a 
natural  death. 


Mr.  ‘Walter 
Connison,  Mr. 
John  Donnell, 
and  Mr.  John 
Rossborough. 


Mr.  Walter  Connison,  Chairman  of  the  County  Tyrone  Tenants’  Protection  and  Land  Law  Reform  Association, 
Donemana,  county  Tyrone ; Mr.  John  Donnell,  Strabane,  Secretary ; and  Mr.  John  Rossborough,  Ballinacross, 
attended  as  a deputation  from  the  A ssociation  for  the  purpose  of  laying  evidence  before  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Connison  was  first  examined. 


10909.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer  ? — I 
am  a very  small  one. 

10910.  How  much  land  have  you  ? — Twelve  statute 
acres. 

10911.  What  is  the  name  of  your  landlord  ? — Mr. 
Andrew  M'Kimmon  ; the  property  was  very  lately 
sold  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

10912.  Do  you  hold  under  lease? — No. 

_ 10913.  You  hold  from  year  to  year  with  tenant- 
right? — Yes  ; tenant-right  is  attached  to  it.  I have 
also  a small  holding  in  perpetuity. 

10914.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Tyrone  Tenants’ 
Protection  and  Land  Law  Reform  Association  ? — I 
am ; I am  chairman  of  it. 

10915.  Are  yon  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
association  ? — I am  ; it  consists  of  a large  number  of 
tenants.  T wish  to  read  for  your  information  certain 


resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the  association  m 
the  year  1872,  and  some  of  the  suggestions  put 
forward  by  the  association  have  been  earned  into 
law  since;  the  association  still  adheres  to  the  pro- 
gramme which  it  took  up  at  that  time. 

The  witness  read  the  following  resolutions : — 

“ County  Tyrone  Tenants’  Protection  and  Land 
Law  Reform  Association. 

“ The  following  resolutions  were  proposed,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  passed,  at  a public  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  at  Donemana,  on  Tuesday  evening,  5th  March,  1872 
I.  “ That,  whilst  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  those  who  aided  them  in  passing 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  for  the  great  boon  it  has  conferred  upon 
the  tenantry,  we  consider  that  its  administration  requires 
to  be  carefully  watched,  and  that  the  policy  of  Land  Law 
Reform  which  is  initiated  should  be  carried  out  so  as  o 
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efface  from  tiie  Statute  Book  every  injustice  which  still  re- 
mains to  prevent  thorough  sympathy  between  landlord  and 

tenant. 

II.  “That  as  the  constitutional  principle  of  trial  by  jury 
does  not  exist  under  the  Land  Act,  the  administration  of 
the  Act  should  only  be  intrusted  to  the  declared  friends  of 
tenant-right  who  sympathize  with  the  law  which  they  have 
to  administer,  and  that  the  Chairman  should  have  the 
assistance  of  a jury  at  the  option  of  either  party.” 

HI.  “That  we  regard  the  ancient  and  unrestricted  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster  as  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  province, 
and  founded  on  justice  and  we  regard  with  dismay  the 
decisions  under  the  Act  which  go  to  legalize  the  office  rules  as 
being  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  against  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  of  the  good  land- 
lords,°and  of  the  country  generally.” 

IV.  “ That  as  many  houses  have  been  built  in  towns  and 
villages  in  Ulster  on  yearly  tenancies,  on  the  faith  of  the 
tenant-right  of  the  district,  the  protection  which  the  Land 
Act  affords  to  agricultural  tenants’  improvements  should  be 
extended  to  tenants  of  houses  in  towns.” 

V.  “ That  the  policy  of  the  Leasing  Powers  Clauses  of  the 
hand  Act  should  be  extended  so  as  to  protect  every  bona, 
fide  lease  made  by  a limited  owner  at  a fair  rent  of  tene- 
ments in  towns  as  well  as  in  country  districts,  and  that  in 
all  such  cases,  in  estimating  a fair  rent,  any  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title  should  be 
excluded.” 

VI.  “That,  as  the  expensive  and  tedious  litigation  of  the 
Superior  Courts  is  unsuited  for  small  farmers  and  traders, 
the  County  Court  should  get  jurisdiction  as  in  England  to 
administer  wills,  and  be  a Court  of  Equity  generally  for  the 
plaintiff,  when  the  property  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £500, 
and  should  be  enabled  to  settle  disputes  about  title  up  to 
£50  a year." 

VII.  “ That  we  regard  a cheap  means  of  local  transfer  of 
land  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  a small  proprietary 
class,  which  it  is  the  object  of  Bright’s  clauses  to  create.” 

VIII.  “ That  these  clauses  cannot  be  generally  availed  of 
until  the  rules  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Board  of  Works 
have  been  altered,  so  as  to  cheapen  the  procedure,  and 
extend  the  facilities  of  obtaining  loans  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers.” 

IX.  “ That  the  fiscal  duties  of  Grand  Juries  should  be 
transferred  to  boards  elected  by  the  cesspayers  ; and  that 
the  payment  of  county  cess,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant 
should,  in  the  case  of  all  tenancies,  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  poor  rates.” 

X.  “ That  for  aiding  in  the  working  of  the  Land  Act,  and 
for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  reforms,  we  hereby  form  the 
County  Tyrone  Tenants’  Protection  and  Land  Law  Reform 
Association,  to  be  formed  of  all  subscribers  of  5s.  towards 
its  funds ; and,  as  we  believe  that  the  above  changes  in  the 
law  would  advance  the  interests  of  landlords  as  much  as 
of  tenants,  and  be  advantageous  to  the  people  of  the  towns 
as  well  as  the  farmers  and  labourers,  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  generally,  we  hereby  invite  the 
co-operation  and  support  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of 
the  members  of  Parliament  for  this  county.” 

XI.  “ That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Right  Hons,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Dol'd  Chancellors  of  England 
and  Ireland,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Attorney -General  for  Ire- 
land, and  the  county  Meifibers,  with  a request  that  each 
o(  them  will  promote  in  Parliament  and  otherwise  the 
objects  of  the  Association.” 

“Walter  Connison,  Chairman. 

John  Donnell,  Secretary.” 

10916.  These  resolutions  accord  very  much  with 
statements  which  we  have  been  receiving  from  a great 
many  other  witnesses  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  points  which  are  outside  our  inquiry,  namely,  the 
question  of  houses  in  towns  and  villages,  the  alteration 
°f  the  Grand  Jury  Laws,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
county  courts ; these  matters  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  the  other  points  which  are 
m the  resolutions  are  matters  upon  which  we  have 
been  receiving  evidence,  and  we  are  glad  to  receive 
any  information  with  reference  to  them  ? — I shall  be 
v.ei-y  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  Commis- 
sioners may  wish  to  ask  me. 

10917.  With  reference  to  purchase  by  tenants  of 
icu’  holdings,  have  you  cognizance  of  any  such  cases  ? 
—ies,  I am  aware  of  some  which  have  taken  place 
under  the  Church  Act,  and  also  under  the  Bright 
°lanses  of  the  Land  Act  in  my  neighbourhood. 


10918.  Would  you  mention  the  names  of  the  estates 
upon  which  these  purchases  have  taken  place  1 — The 
glebe  lands  of  the  parish  of  Donaheady  and  five  town- 
lands  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce’s,  have  been  sold  to  the 
tenants. 

10919.  Were  you  a purchaser  yourself  in  any  of 
the  cases? — No. 

10920.  In  the  cases  of  the  sales  of  Church  lands  to 
tenants  was  the  result  satisfactory  ? — In  some  cases 
they  considered  the  price  high — twenty-seven  years’ 
purchase  was  demanded,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  purchases  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  by  the 
tenants  of  Sir  H.  Bruce  they  were  unable  to  get 
as  much  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Works  as  they 
had  expected ; owing  to  some  defect  in  the  law  they 
were  able  to  obtain  only  two-thirds  of  the  purchase- 
money  reckoned  upon  the  tenement  valuation,  whereas 
under  the  Church  Act  they  should  get  tliree-fourths 
of  the  purchase-money  estimated  upon  the  annual 
rent. 

10921.  Were  the  sales  under  the  Church  Act  more 
satisfactory  to  the  tenants  than  those  under  the  Board 
of  Works? — Yes,  some  few  of  them  could  not  get 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  a great  many 
elected  to  borrow  the  money  from  private  lendei's 
rather  than  get  it  from  the  Board  of  Works ; of  course 
they  had  to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  for  it. 

10922.  How  have  the  tenants  who  purchased  their 
holdings  in  your  neighbourhood  got  on  since? — 
Generally  they  have  got  on  prosperously  with  one  or 
two  exceptions ; there  were  five  townlands  sold  out  of 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce’s  division  of  the  Church  lands,  and 
three  townlands  on  the  glebe. 

10923.  How  many  tenants? — A great  number  of 
tenants. 

10924.  Were  they  small  or  large  holdings? — Some 
of  them  were  100  acres,  some  90,  others  80,  and  some 
40. 

10925.  Were  there  any  small  tenants  amongst 
them  ? — Yes,  some  were  very  small ; I think  there 
was  one  of  them  was  only  five  shillings  a year. 

10926.  Did  he  purchase? — The  purchase-money  of 
his  holding  was  only  £7,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
property  cost  him  f 10. 

10927.  Was  that  under  the  Church  Act? — No,  it 
was  under  the  Land  Act. 

10928.  Was  it  part  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce’s  property? 

10929.  Did  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  hold  under  the 
Church  ? — No ; he  held  under  the  Bishop. 

10930.  Was  it  Bishop’s  land? — Yes. 

10931.  There  are  rents  upon  that  land  still,  I sup- 
pose?— Yes;  before  the  sale  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  pur- 
chased the  tithes  from  the  Commissioners  at  twenty-one 
years’  purchase,  and  he  sold  to  the  tenants  at  twenty- 
seven  years’  a month  or  so  afterwards. 

10932.  That  was  a good  speculation? — It  was  not 
a bad  one.  Another  matter  I wish  to  explain  is  that 
the  tenants  went  into  the  thing  blindfolded,  and  made 
the  bargain  with  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  and  his  solicitor, 
and  he  made  them  individually  and  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  the  cai'rying  out  of  the  purchases.  There 
were  two  tenants  upon  one  townland,  who  were  not 
able  to  carry  out  the  thing,  and  there  was,  in  con- 
sequence, a fresh  survey  and  a new  rental.  One  of 
these  farms  was  sold  by  auction  at  £180  less  than  the 
price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  five  other 
tenants  were  made  to  pay  every  shilling  of  the  defi- 
ciency, and  the  expense  which  came  to  near  £400. 

10933.  By  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  ? — Yes ; that  was  the 
bargain  they  had  made.  The  Chairman  of  the  county 
had  a case  before  him  in  reference  to  it,  and  he  said 
that  when  the  tenants  again  had  to  carry  out  a tran- 
saction of  the  kind,  they  would  probably  be  more 
prudent,  and  have  a solicitor  for  themselves. 

10934.  They  had  no  solicitor? — No;  they  left  it  to 
Sir  Hervey  Bruce’s  solicitor,  and  he  made  them  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  responsible  for  the  entire 
purchase,  and  in  the  second  rental  they  made  a map 
including  as  far  as  Raphoe  in  Donegal ; the  most  ex- 
3 B 2 
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traordinary  map  you  ever  saw  attached  to  a rental 
showing  a tract  of  country  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
long. 

10935.  Was  the  expense  of  it  considerable? — It 
was ; it  amounted  on  the  whole  to  near  £400  upon 
five  tenants,  and  they  had  to  pay  it  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

10936.  They  had  made  no  bargain  about  the  costs? 
— I think  not. 

10937.  They  just  left  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord  and  his  solicitor ? — Yes;  they  were  ignorant 
of  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time. 

10938.  Do  you  think  that  if  a transfer  of  lands  to 
tenants  was  conducted  upon  a cheaper  and  better 
system  it  would  be  a good  thing  ? — I do,  there  is  no 
question  of  it;  it  is  a terrible  thing  to  make  such 
charges  upon  them,  like  the  case  of  the  small  farm, 
where  the  purchase-money  was  only  £7,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  transfer  were  £10. 

10939.  That  would  be  by  an  amendment  of  the  law 
as  to  title? — Yes;  I see  no  reason  why  the  sale  of 
land  should  not  be  conducted  as  simply  and  as  cheaply 
as  that  of  a horse.  I think  there  should  be  a registry 
kept  in  each  district,  and  it  might  be  done  in  the 
petty  sessions  court ; the  petty  sessions  clerk  could 
keep  the  registry. 

10940.  Upon  sales  of  tenant-right  large  amounts  of 
property  pass  without  any  deed? — Yes;  the  transfer 
is  simply  entered  in  the  book  in  the  office ; in  that 
way  large  amounts  of  property  change  hands  without 
a shilling  of  expense,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  more 
than  the  fee-simple.  Last  week  a farm  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood upon  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn ; 
it  contained  thirty-two  and  a quarter  statute  acres,  a 
tenancy  at  will ; the  tenant-right  of  that  farm  sold  for 
£500 ; you  will  say  that  was  a large  sum,  but  last 
year  there  was  £675  refused  for  the  same  farm. 

10941.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  change? — The 
American  competition  and  the  large  supplies  of  produce 
coming  in. 

10942.  In  this  case  the  transfer  is  made  in  the  books 
in  the  office  without  any  expense  ? — Yes,  without  the 
expense  of  a single  shilling,  except  in  some  cases,  there 
is  an  office  rule  that  for  changing  the  name  of  the 
tenant  in  the  books  of  an  office,  there  is  a charge  made 
of  Is.  in  the  pound. 

10943.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a register 
of  title  kept  in  every  county? — Yes,  I think  that 
changes  of  title  could  be  registered  at  once  in  the 
locality  at  very  little  expense,  and  more  effectively 
and  better  than  if  done  in  Dublin. 

10944.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  sales  of  tenant-right 
are  not  registered  in  Dublin  ? — No,  another  tiling 
which  damped  some  of  the  sales  was  this.  Some 
speculative  merchants  are  in  the  habitof  giving  credit 
to  tenants  to  a certain  amount,  and  they -will  take  pro- 
ceedings and  without  ceremony  come  down  with  an 
execution  from  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  to  sell  the  tenant-right  of  the  farm,  although 
there  might  be  plenty  of  stock  and  movable  things  on 
the  farm  to  satisfy  their  demand. 

10945.  Why  do  they  do  that  instead  of  taking  the 
stock  or  movables  on  the  farm  ? — I suppose  they  find 


that  selling  the  tenant-right  is  the  cheapest  way  as 
they  are  sure  to  get  some  person  who  will  buy  it 
from  them;  it  is  the  cheapest  and  readiest  way  of 
getting  their  pound  of  flesh. 

10946.  Has  that  man  who  bought  the  small  hold- 
ing of  £2  that  you  mentioned,  any  other  means  of  sup. 
port  besides  his  land  ? — Yes,  he  is  a blacksmith.  1 

10947.  What  do  you  think  is  the  smallest  holding 
upon  which  a man  could  live  comfortably  who  had 
no  other  means  of  support  ? — Well,  some  people  can 
live  respectably  upon  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  of  a 
farm,  with  prudence  and  attention  to  business. 

1094S.  Unless  a man  had  other  means  of  support 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  selling  any  smaller  lots  than 
twenty-five  acres  ? — I do  not  know,  a man  may  have 
a small  bit  of  ground  and  members  of  his  family  niay 
be  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  live  ; he  may  have  a son  a tradesman — a shoe- 
maker or  a mason  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  then- 
earnings  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

10949.  Would  you  put  any  limit,  or  would  you 
permit  a man  to  have  his  holding  no  matter  how 
small  ? — I would,  no  matter  how  small,  as  Ion"  as  he 
was  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent  and  abide  by  the  other 
regulations,  I would  allow  him  to  retain  his  holding 
and  have  liberty  to  sell  it. 

10950.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  case  of  a sale  of 
a property,  it  would  be  felt  as  a grievance  by  the 
smaller  tenants  to  be  prevented  from  buying,  if  the 
larger  ones  were  entitled  to  do  so,  and  they  prevented 
by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their  holdings? — Yes;  I 
think  it  would  be  felt  as  a very  great  grievance  by  the 
smaller  men,  no  question  about  it. 

10951.  Because  the  part  of  the  property  they  held 
would,  in  that  case,  get  into  the  hands  of  new 
purchasers? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

10952.  And  possibly  a speculative  purchaser  who 
might  buy  with  a view  to  raising  the  rent? — Yes; 
there  are  upon  some  estates  rules  by  which,  when  the 
new  purchaser  comes  in,  there  is  an  addition  made 
to  the  rent,  but  it  is  not  the  case  on  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  estate,  at  least  on  the  portion  which  adjoins 
me. 

10953.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  wish  to 
make  on  the  points  referred  to  in  the  resolutions? — 
Well,  no,  some  of  them  have  been  carried  out  since 
into  law,  for  example,  the  resolution  as  to  giving  more 
extensive  powers  to  the  County  Courts ; I believe  that 
has  now  become  the  law. 

10954.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  County  Courts 
being  the  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  questions  between 
landlord  and  tenant? — Yes;  there  being  the  right  of 
appeal  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied. 

10955.  Do  you  consider  the  County  Court  Judge 
the  best  person  to  go  before  ? — I do  not  know,  but  he 
is  the  person  in  authority,  and  the  Judge,  ac  the 
tribunal,  the  law  has  appointed. 

10956.  If  any  difficulty  arose  as  to  fixing  of  rents, 
I consider  it  would  be  fair  for  the  landlord,  to  appoint 
one  arbitrator,  and  the  tenant  another,  and  that  the 
County  Court,  or  some  other  competent  authority,  be 
the  third  party  to  decide  in  case  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  arbitrators,  and  let  his  decision  be  final. 


Mr.  J ohn  Donnell,  Dunnamanagh,  Strabane,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  was  next  examined. 


10957.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer  ? 
— I am  one  of  the  peasant  proprietary,  as  they  have 
been  called. 

10958.  You  do  not  hold  under  a landlord? — Yes,  I 
hold  under  a landlord,  paying  him  a chief  rent. 

10959.  Do  you  hold  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes,  I hold 
by  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

10960.  How  much  land  ?—  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres. 

10961.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Tyrone 
Tenants’  Protection  and  Land  Law  Reform  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

10962.  Are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  the  opinions  of 
tenants  generally  in  your  part  of  the  country  1— Yes. 


10963.  Are  there  any  points  as  regards  the  tenant- 
right  custom  upon  which  you  wish  to  make  any  obser- 
vations ? — I have  no  complaints,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  landlords  in  the  district,  except  in  one  case, 
in  which  a tenant  was  desirous  to  sell,  and  the  agent 
on  the  property  noticed  him  that  he  would  have  to 
raise  the  rent  from  £11  3sy  9(1.  to  £15. 

1 0964.  When  did  that  take  place  ? — Two  years  ago. 

10965.  Do  you  consider  that  that  was  different 
from  the  custom  on  the  estate  prior  to  the  Land  Act? 
— Yes,  and  from  the  custom  of  any  of  the  other  land- 
lords in  the  district.  The  tenant  in  that  case  had 
sold  a farm  for  £150,  but  the  purchaser  would  not 
complete  the  purchase  when  he  heard  the  rent  was  to 
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be  raised,  and  the  result  was  that  it  went  into  the 
Land  Court;  the  parties,  when  they  got  into  the 
Court,  agreed  to  let  the  Chairman  fix  the  rent ; the. 
landlord’s  witnesses,  a Mr.  Nolan  and  Mr.  M‘Crea, 
valued  the  farm  at  £14  a year,  the  tenant’s  witnesses 
valued  it  at  £12,  and  one  witness  said  he  thought  the 
old  rent  was  sufficient ; the  Chairman  split  the  diffe- 
rence, and  made  the  rent  £13. 

10966.  What  was  the  name  of  the  landlord  in  that 
case  l — Mr.  Claud  William  Leslie  Ogilby. 

10967.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant! — Hugh 
M'Connoniy. 

10968.  Was  the  matter  settled  on  these  terms? — 
It  was. 

10969.  What  deduction  was  made  from  the  pur- 
chase-money?— It  was  sold  at  £110;  but  I may  tell 
you  that  the  agent  stated  to  a friend  of  mine  since  the 
rase  was  in  court,  that  the  tenant’s  witnesses  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  rent  was  high  enough,  though  they 
did  not  convincethe  Chairman.  As  long  as  he  was  agent 
he  had  not  raised  the  rent,  but  a new  agent  has,  since 
that  time,  come  into  the  management  of  the  property, 
and  the  rent  has  been  raised. 

10970.  What  was  the  name? — Mr.  Cony  collects 
the  rents,  but  I think  Mr.  Greer,  of  Omagh,  is  the 
agent ; the  former  agent  was  Mr.  Smith  Chatterton, 
a barrister. 

10981.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  have  not  heard  of  this 
rule  of  increasing  rent  on  a sale  of  tenant-right  being 
adopted  upon  the  estates  until  after  the  Land  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

10982.  It  was  not  adopted  on  the  estates  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  in  any  part  that  I heard  of. 

10983.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  tenant-right  recognised 
in  the  district  before  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

10984.  Did  the  Land  Act  make  any  difference  in 
it?— Very  little. 

10985.  On  Mr.  Ogilby’s  estate  did  it  make  any 
difference? — Well,  the  district  immediately  near  me 
is  the  estate  of  Mr.  James  Ogilby,  of  Dungiven ; he 
only  receives  a chief  rent ; the  Land  Act  did  not 
affect  his  perpetuity  tenants. 

10986.  The  Land  Act  did  not  affect  them  ? — No,  but 
the  case  I just  now  referred  to  was  upon  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Claud  William  Ogilby. 

10987.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  grievances  you 
wish  to  mention  ? — No. 

10988.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  are  fairly  good  in  your 
district? — They  are. 

10989.  We  have  received  a copy  of  certain  reso- 
lutions from  Mr.  Connison  which  have  been  passed  by 
your  Association  ? — Yes. 

10990.  Do  you  concur  in  those  resolutions? — I do. 

.10991.  According  to  these  resolutions  the  associa- 
tion desires  some  amendment  made,  which  woidcl 
make  the  position  of  the  tenant  more  clear? — Yes; 
that  is  our  view  of  the  Land  Act.  It  requires  some 
amendment  to  define  more  clearly  the  position  and 
rights  of  the  tenant,  and  to  give  Mm  additional  pro- 
tection. 

10992.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr. 
Ogilby’s  estate? — Yes;  the  case  I referred  to  just 
now  was  on  his  estate. 

• 10993.  I|id  he  always  allow  tenant-right? — No ; he 
refused  it  iff  1847. 

10994.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  it? — Yes. 

10995.  Has  it  been  since  restored  ? — Yes  ; his  son, 
Mr.  Claud  L.  W.  Ogilby,  has  allowed  tenant-right 
since  he  succeeded  to  the  property. 

10996.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  any  decision  of 
the  Land  Court  ?— It  was  mainly  his  own  act. 

10997.  Does  he  allow  free  sale? — Yes. 

10998.  Are  rents  upon  this  estate  increased  gene- 
rally on  a change  of  tenancy  ? — The  one  instance  I 
have  mentioned  is  the  only  one  I know. 

10999.  It  is  not  done  generally  ? — It  is  not. 

11000.  Is  there  any  other  information  which  you 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission? — With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  peasant  proprietary,  I am  acquainted 


with  a district  upon  which  nearly  half  the  occupiers  Sept.  29,  isso. 
are  peasant  proprietors,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last  air 
100  years.  I have  taken  some  notes  in  reference  to  Gonnison,  Mr. 
the  condition  of  the  farms  upon  that  district,  which  John  Donnell, 
I wish  to  lay  before  you.  It  comprises  about  20,000  ®nd  Mr.  John 
acres,  about  half  of  which  is  held  under  lease  of  lives  0iS  oro“s  ' 
renewable  for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  in  some  cases,  for 
I believe,  at  one  time,  Homan  Catholics  could  not  hold 
land  by  lease  for  lives,  but  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
term  of  years. 

11001.  Where  is  this  district  of  which  you  are 
speaking  ? — It  lies  between  Plrunbridge  and  Donema- 
nagh,  extending  over  fourteen  miles.  The  first  town- 
land  upon  it  is  Letterbratt,  and  I shall  read  my  notes 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  farms  upon  it  which  are  held 
in  perpetuity. 

“ Letterbratt. — 708  acres.  Townland  all  leased  for  three 
lives  renewable  for  ever,  in  four  parts.  First  quarter  ; deed 
taken  out  about  1780 ; divided  amongst  four  sons  about 
1830 ; one  of  sons  bought  another’s  portion  since ; hence 
now  in  three  farms. 

“First  farm:  superior  dwelling  and  office-houses  ; farm 
nicely  laid  out  in  square  fields ; all  cultivated  up  to  top  of 
mountain.  Second  farm  : superior  dwelling  and  office- 
houses,  and  farm  nearly  all  cultivated ; this  tenant  had  four 
sons,  and  he  bought  suitable  farms  for  three  of  them, 
giving  old  place  to  one.  Third  farm  : much  the  same. 

“Second quarter:  deed  taken  out  about  same  time.  Father 
divided  with  two  sons  fifty  years  ago ; 110  subdivisions 
since  ; good  farm  house  and  offices  suitable  to  holding; 
land  well  cultivated.  Sixth  farm  : deed  of  1 60  acres ; no  sub- 
division or  sale  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  father 
divided  among  his  two  sons ; superior  dwelling  and  office- 
houses,  one  of  sons  since  dead ; farm  sold  to  an  adjoining 
tenant  on  another  townland.  Second  son  got  into  litigation 
with  purchasers  of  brother’s  farm  ; a long  course  of 
Chancery  and  Assize  law,  ending  in  his  having  to  sell  also.” 

11002.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  say  what 
amount  of  purchase-money  they  got  on  these  sales  ? — 

The  rate  of  purchase  is  generally  fifty  years  purchase 
on  the  valuation. 

11003.  Omitting  the  chief  rent? — Subject  to  the 
chief  rent. 

11004.  Proceed  with  your  notes  ? 

“ The  remaining  portion  of  the  townland  was  deeded  at 
about  same  time,  and  divided  into  four  parts  about  fifty 
years  ago  ; superior  dwelling  and  office-houses,  and  land 
well  cultivated,  but  is  a kind  of  rundale,  each  farm  having 
four  divisions  ; the  plots  varying  from  four  to  sixty-four 
acres  ; outlying  portions  sublet  to  tenants.  On  this  lot  no 
subletting  since  the  Land  Act,  and  no  subdivision  since 
1850.  Farm  houses  and  offices  on  this  townland  were 
valued  by  Ordnance  Valuation  in  1857  at  from  £1  to  'S/S  l Os. 
each,  but  great  improvements  in  farm-houses  and  offices 
since  1857,  on  several  of  the  farms.” 

11005.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  under  tenants 
on  the  places  where  the  subletting  has  taken  place  ? — 

They  are  pretty  well  off,  though  they  are  generally 
highly  rented.  The  small  proprietors  build  the  houses 
and  offices,  reclaim  the  land,  and  let  it  on  account  of  it 
being  at  too  great  a distance  from  their  o wnfarm  houses. 

Rundale  spreads  a farm  over  a great  district  of  country. 

11006.  Chairman. — The  occupiers  are  tenants  of 
the  perpetuity  men  ? — They  are.  It  is  only  where  the 
system  of  rundale  still  exists  that  they  sublet,  because 
the  outlying  portions  are  too  far  away  from  the  farm 
house. 

11007.  Proceed  with  your  memoranda? — The  next 
townlands  are  Lisnacreight,  763  acres,  and  Derbrough, 

674  acres.  The  tenants  on  these  townlands  were  offered 
leases  for  ever  about  1790  on  paying  a small  fine— 
about  one  years’  rent.  Only  a few  of  t hem  accepted  the 
offer,  as  they  had  got  leases  for  three  lives  a year  or  two 
before.  Deed  taken  by  an  outsider— last  of  lives  only 
expired  about  six  months  ago,  very  little  improvements 
on  part  during  the  last  twenty  years,  except  some  sub- 
stantial office  houses  since  the  Land  Act.  The  tenants 
now  regret  greatly  their  grandfathers  did  not  take 
leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  also  complain 
that  the  Legislature  has  delayed  long  to  legalize  the 
leasehold  tenant-right. 

11008.  The  O’Conor  Don. — They  are  not  in  as  good 
a condition  as  their  neighbours  ? — They  are  not. 
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11009.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  the  rents  been  raised  ? — 
No,  the  landlord  has  had  no  opportunity  of  raising 
the  rents. 

11010.  Are  the  leases  just  out  ? — They  are,  and  the 
tenants  don’t  know  what  terms  they  will  get,  whether 
the  landlord  will  acknowledge  their  tenant-right  now 
at  the  end  of  this  long  lease  or  not.  [Witness  continues 
reading  his  memorandum]. 

“Valuation  of  houses  varies  in  1857  from  £1  to  £2  15s. 
Only  one  at  latter  rate.” 

11011.  Showing  that  tenants  did  not  build  houses-on 
terminable  leases  ? — Exactly. 

“ On  deeded  part  valuation  of  houses  varies  from  £2  to 
£3  10s.,  but  a number  of  new  houses  have  since  been  built, 
which  are  of  a far  better  class— no  subdivision  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  no  subletting.  One  of  themost  improving 
tenants  in  Derbrough  died  about  twenty  years  ago — his 
family  got  into  litigation — the  case  was  pending  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  the  superior  courts,  ending  in  the  farm  being 
sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and,  after  paying  costs, 
nothing  was  left  for  any  of  them.” 

“Glencoppogah. — 1,080  acres.  This  townland  is  known 
by  four  subnames,  Plumbridge,  Lowtown,  Hightown,  and 
M'Cullaghstown.  Plumbridge  is  owned  by  four  or  five 
persons,  whose  farms  vary  from  nine  to  fifty  acres.  All 
appear  successful  and  improving.  One  has  let  his  farm, 
and  is  doing  a successful  trade  in  the  village  of  Donemanagli. 
Another  has  built  on  his  lot  seven  or  eight  houses  in  the 
village  of  Plumbridge,  valued  at  from  £4  10s.  to  £l  1 each. 
Another  has  built  four  or  five  houses  valued  from  £5  to  £1 1 
each.  Farms  well  cultivated,  good  houses  and  offices,  no 
rundale  in  this  part,  no  subdividing  for  the  last  thirty 
years.” 

11012.  You  say  one  man  has  built  four  or  five  houses 
on  his  holding  ? — Yes.  The  lower  part  of  his  farm 
abuts  on  the  village. 

11013.  There  is  subdivision  there1? — Well,  I would 
not  call  letting  a house  and  garden  to  a shopkeeper 
subdividing  a farm. 

11014.  What  rent  does  he  charge  his  tenants? — 
About  a quarter  above  the  poor  law  valuation. 

11015.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  bought  the  land  I suppose  ? 
— He  did.  [Witness  continues  reading.] 

“ Lowtown ; farms  from  seventeen  to  fifty  acres,  held  by 
four  or  five  tenants — one  has  built  two  houses  in  village ; 
valuation,  £3  10s.  and  £7;  all  very  improving ; no  sub- 
letting since  Land  Act — no  subdivision  since  1850.  Iligh- 
town,  held  by  about  twelve  in  rundale ; some  of  these 
have  leases  for  999  years.  Mountain  part  undivided, 
Nearly  all  have  a prosperous  look  about  their  farms 
and  houses,  and  have  reclaimed  a good  deal  of  waste  land 
since  1857.’ 

I have  the  Ordnance  sheet  here,  and  you  can  see  by  it 
the  reclamations  made. 

11016.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  part  of  the  country  is 
this  ? — It  is  in  the  Gortin  union,  and  near  to  the  village 
of  Plumbridge. 

11017.  Is  it  near  Newtownstewart  ? — Yes.  [Witness 
proceeds.] 

“ M ‘ C ullaghsto wn , held  by  two  leases  for  999  years 

fourteen  occupiers  on  this  land— the  farms  vary  from  five  to 
forty  acres  held  in  rundale.  They  have  reclaimed  the 
land  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  a height  of  near 
900  feet.  There  was  a great,  deal  of  subdivision  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  none  for  the  last  thirty  years.  When  a 
farm  js  for  sale  it  is  generally  bought  by  the  adjoining 
occupier..  Must  have  been  very  hard  work  and  patient 
industry  in  reclaiming  some  of  the  land  on  this  part  of  the 
townland.” 

11018.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  still  hold  in 
rundale  ? — Yes. 

11019.  They  have  never  made  a partition  ? — No,  it. 
is  hard  to  get  them  to  agree  to  a partition,  there  are 
so  many  of  them. 

11020.  Is  the  system  of  rundale  prejudicial  to  im- 
provements?— Yery  prejudicial.  [Witness  continues 
his  memorandum.] 

“ Aghalane— 352  acres.  One-half,  178  acres,  deed  taken 
out  in  1763;  remained  in  possession  of  original  lessee’s 
family  till  about  four  years  ago.  The  owner  was  a success- 
ful merchant  in  St.  Louis;  sold  to  a tenant  in  Glencoppogah; 
good  farm-house  and  offices;  valuation,  £11.  Other  part 
of  townland  in  the  hands  of  four  owners.  All  of  those  farms 
appear  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  suitable  houses  were 


built  lately  on  two  of  them.  . No  subdivision  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  No  subletting  since  the  Land  Act. 

“Clogherney One  portion  of  this  townland  is  deeded 

the  other  portion  is  in  the  occupation  of  tenants-at-wili 
under  Mr.  James  Ogilby.  The  land  is  let  in  rundale.  Moun- 
tain undivided.  Three  deeded  farms,  which  are  in  a far  better 
condition  than  the  others.  Have  not  been  subdivided  for 
the  last  sixty  years. 

“Doorat — 929  acres.  One  portion,  held  in  perpetuity  by 
three  tenants,  two  of  them  have  large  families  of  sons,  and  are 
very  industrious.  They  have  reclaimed  land  that  no  person 
with  paid  labour  would  think  of  reclaiming.  The  third  tenant 
has  lately  sold  his  lot  in  two  parts — one  half  to  an  adjoining 
tenant,  the  other  half  to  a tenant  on  the  Abercorn  estate.  ° 

“ Balix  Lower — 537  acres.  Only  one  perpetuity  farm 
divided  among  two  sons.  One  of  them  has  reclaimed  waste 
land  up  the  mountain  side,  far  above  his  neighbours,  who 
are  tenants-at-will. 

“ Belnamallaght — 1,214  acres.  Upper  Ilalftown  deeded 
in  1778.  The  original  lessee  sold  in  two  parts  about  eighty 
years  ago.  One  of  the  purchasers  had  six  sons,  and  divided 
the  farm  fifty  years  ago  between  four  of  them — the  fifth  son 
was  a doctor,  and  lie  bought  a freehold  farm  for  the  sixth. 
One  of  the  sons  has  amassed  a very  great  amount  of  money. 
The  second  son  died  about  four  years  ago,  leaving  freehold 
and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  about  £4,000,  and 
no  family ; his  money  was  divided  among  his  sisters  and 
nieces ; he  left  the  freehold  property  to  his  two  nephews,  and 
he  left  £200  for  the  poor  of  the  district.  The  third  and 
fourth  sons  are  also  very  well  off.  The  owners  of  the  other 
half  got  into  litigation,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the 
Prerogative  and  Chancery  Courts,  ending  in  the  attorney 
of  the  successful  litigant  becoming  his  landlord  at  a very 
high  rent.  Lower  Halftown,  deeded  by  grandfather  of  pre- 
sent owner,  divided  in  three  parts.  First  tenant  has  one 
son  and  one  daughter,  very  well  off.  Second  tenant  has 
three  sons ; he  bought  a freehold  farm  for  one  lately,  at 
nearly  £3,000.  Another  a barrister-at-law.  The  third  part 
was  divided  about  thirty  years  ago  into  three  portions— one 
of  the  owners  has  since  sold  farm  to  brother,  he  himself 
going  to  a larger  place.  Superior  dwelling  and  office- 
houses  on  this  townland..  Nearly  all  two-story  houses,  and 
slated — superior  cultivation  of  land — and  great  quantity  of 
land  reclaimed  since  1857. 

“Agheyfad — 712  acres.  Leased  in  perpetuity  in  four 
parts.  First  part  sold  to  a tenant  farmer  in  county  Derry, 
who  has  it  let  to  five  tenants.  Second  part  has  never  been 
subdivided,  held  by  grandson  of  original  lessee,  who  is  land- 
lord of  adjoining  townland  ; has  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
at  Foyle  College  preparing  for  some  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  other  half  of  townland  was  greatly  subdivided 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  in  rundale — occupiers  all  in  a 
prosperous  way.  No  subdivision  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
When  a farm  is  for  sale  it  is  always  bought  by  an  adjoining 
owner. 

“ Lisnaragh. — 787  acres.  Three-fourths  of  this  town- 
land  deeded.  One  quarter — Deed  taken  out  by  father  of 
present  occupier,  who  has  bought  another  quarter  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  several  other  small  freeholds  in 
adjoining  townlands.  Third  quarter  owned  by  middlemen 
and  let  to  tenants,  remaining  portion  held  by  four  tenants 
from  year  to  year  under  head  landlord,  who  have  made 
very  great  improvements  on  houses  and  lands  since  1870. 

1 ‘ Lignagoppagh — 1 ,223  acres.  Wild  mountain  from  800 
to  1,860  feet  above  the  sea.  Perpetuity  lease  taken  out  by 
one  person.  Since  sold  in  five  parts.  No  improvements 
made  on  it  except  a herd’s  house.  Some  of  low-lying  parts 
worth  reclaiming,  but  no  part  of  townland  within  a nule  of 
a county  road ; and  tenants  have  no  influence  at  Eoad 
Sessions  to  get  it  opened  up  by  roads.  The  owners  are  all 
freeholders  in  the  parish,  and  it  is  used  for  grazing  cattle 
and  sheep. 

“ Tyrkernaghin. — 906  acres.  Only  two  farms  deeded. 
Deed  of  remainder  taken  out  by  amiddleman.  (1.)  Deeded 
farm.  Owner  had  only  one  son  who  had  no  taste  for  farming, 
and  went  into  trade  in  Belfast;  and  the  farm  was  sold 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  This  farm  is  now  all  reclaimed  by 
owner,  occupier,  up  to  top  of  mountain,  the  tenants  at  will 
stopping  half  way.  (2.)  Deeded  farm.  On  original  lessee’s 
son  going  to  the  army,  place  sold  since. 

“ Kooskey All  deeded.  Now  held  by  about  nine 

occupiers  most  of  whom  are  industrious  men,  and  have 
made  great  improvements.  Nearly  all  have  now  got 
superior  dwellings  and  offices.  When  a sale  takes  place  the 
farm  is  generally  bought  by  an  adjoining  tenant. 

‘ 1 Tyrconnelly 259  acres.  Deed  taken  out  by  grandfather 

of  present  occupier ; no  subdivision.  About  forty  years  ago 
the  then  tenant  had  four  sons ; one  was  sent  to  the  drapery 
trade  in  Strabane,  another  went  to  Australia  in  185L 
getting  his  share  with  him  ; and  the  farm  was  divided 
between  the  eldest  and  youngest  sons,  the  farm  houses  and 
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land  are  like  model  farms.  Eldest  son’s  family  grown  up, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  he  has  bought  a free- 
hold farm  for  the  eldest  at  nearly  £2,000.  No  subletting, 
nor  subdivision  except  the  above. 

n Drain 459  acres.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  as  of 

Lisnacreight,  except  that  the  lease  fell  out  about  twenty-five 
years  ago°  The  tenants  regret  that  their  fathers  and  grand - 
fathers°did  not  take  out  leases  renewable  for  ever. 

. “Ou"htcrmoy. — 235  acres.  Deed  taken  out  by  two  brothers 

first  part  by  father  of  present  owner.  He  had  three  sons. 

One  went  to  the  navy ; the  two  others  were  provided  for, 
„;vin<r  the  old  freehold  to  the  captain,  who  since  his  return 
from  active  service  has  bought  all  the  freeholds  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  employing  a great  staff  of  _ men, 
improving  and  building  suitable  farmhouses,  and  letting  to 
tenants  upon  whom  he  has  never  raised  the  rents.  The 
owner  of  the  second  part  also  had  three  sons.  One  went 
to  the  medical  profession,  to  whom  he  gave  the  greater  part 
of  the  freehold,  making  provision  for  the  other  two 
by  buying  suitable  places.  The  doctor  had  three  sons, 
none  of  whom  liking  agriculture,  they  all  went  in  to  bus- 
iness in  Derry  and  Belfast.  The  youngest  son  has  let  his 
part,  and  gone  to  the  United  States. 

“Killiney 223  acres.  Deed  taken  out  in  four  parts.  The 

successors  of  the  original  lessees  have  all  sold,  save  one.  He 
is  sellino' piece  by  piece  to  adjoining  owners.  One  of  the 

ominal  lessees  went  to  the  army,  selling  his  portion.  His 
successor  has  made  great  improvements.  Three  sons,  one 
of  whom  chose  a mercantile  life,  another  is  an  attorney, 
and  the  third  is  living  with  his  father. 

“Binnelly. — 199  acres.  Deed  taken  out  in  two  parts. 
First  half  divided  into  three  shares  about  seventy  years  ago 
by  father  among  his  sons,  all  of  whom  have  since  sold. 
One  of  the  purchasers  of  forty-one  acres  has  since  bought 
in  adjoining  firms,  having  now  153  acres.  Another  pur- 
chaser owns  sixty-two  acres.  Second  part : No  division  or 
subletting  from  the  time  of  original  grant  until  sold  about 
twenty  years  ago,  owner  having  only  one  son,  who  is  a 
doctor.  Valuation  of  houses  from  £3  to  £6  in  1858,  but 
houses  and  farm-offices  greatly  improved  since.  Superior 
cultivation  of  land. 

“Biubuniff,  321  acres;  Claggan  South,  400  acres. — 
Deeded  by  a middleman.  Lot  of  small  tenants  on  both 
townlands,  holding  from  year  to  year  under  tenant-right 
landlords,  but  tenants  not  nearly  so  prosperous-looking  as 
the  freeholders  on  adjoining  townlands. 

“ Gobnascale. — 209  acres.  Half  of  townland  deeded  by 
a middleman,  let  to  tenants;  other  half  occupied  by  three 
tenants,  each  holding  from  twenty-six  to  forty-six  acres ; two 
very  prosperous  and  well  off ; the  third  got  into  litigation 
with  a neighbour,  was  about  thirteen  years  in  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  ruined  by  law  costs,  but  is  still  in  occupation. 

“Stoneyfalls 123  acres.  Deed  taken  out  by  an  out- 

sider, with  the  exception  of  a few  houses  and  gardens  in 
village  of  Donemanagh.  Tenants  under  the  middleman 
apparently  industrious,  but  in  regard  to  houses  far  behind 
the  freeholders  in  adjoining  townlands.  The  freehold 


houses  in  village  mostly  two-story-houses,  and  s.atcd,  and 
generallyoccupied  by  the  owners. 

“ Drumaan  and  Barran — 632  acres.  Deeded  by  a middle- 
man. Tenants  holding  from  year  to  year  uuder  a tenant- 
right  landlord ; twenty-seven  tenants.  Valuation  of  houses 
from  1 5s.  to  £3 ; only  one  at  latter  value.  Size  of  farms 
from  four  to  102  acres,  a great  part  unreclaimed  mountain. 
Great  improvements  made  in  land  and  houses  during  last 
ten  years,  but  general  condition  not  up  to  the  freehold 
townlands. 

“ Lent — 181  acres.  Four  tenants,  holding  from  forty  to 
fifty-two  acres  each.  No  subdivision  during  last  thirty 
years.  No  subletting.  One  farm  sold  two  years  ago  to 
adjoining  freeholder.  Value  of  houses  from  £2  5s.  to  £3, 
improving  and  prosperous  looking. 

“ Ballaghalare. — 231  acres.  Deeded  originally  in  two 
parts.  One  part,  no  division  until  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  owner  divided  between  two  sons,  who  are  both  improv- 
ing and  prosperous-looking.  Second  part,  owner  got  into 
litigation  with  a neighbour,  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
superior  Courts  about  a boundary.  Since  divided  among 
three  sons,  one  of.  whom  has  bought  a brother's  part,  and  is 
apparently  improving.  _ Other,  not  so  successful,  has  farm 
sublet.  Suitable  dwelling  and  office  houses. 

“Windy  Hill. — 150  acres.  Three-fourths  deeded  by  a 
middleman ; let  to  four  tenants.  Remaining  portion,  one 
tenant  who  took  out  deed  sold,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in 
two  parts.  No  distinction  observable  between  tenants-at- 
will  and  freeholders. 

“ Glencosh. — 356  acres.  Deed  of  250  acres,  taken  out 
about  100  years  ago  ; still  in  possession  of  successor  of  ori- 
ginal lessee,  undivided,  but  a small  portion  sublet.  Family 
always  holding  a high  social  position  in  the  district.  Re- 
maining portion  held  by  tenants  under  a middleman.” 

11021.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Could  you  give  us  the 
total  quantity  of  land  which  was  let  in  perpetuity  in 
this  way  ? — About  20,000  acres ; one  half  was  sold 
to  the  tenants  and  the  other  half  to  outsiders. 

11022.  About  half  of  the  estate  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  perpetuity  owners? — Yes,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  hands  of  middlemen. 

11023.  Is  the  condition  of  the  land  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner's  much  better  than  where  they  are 
under  middlemen  ? — A great  deal  better. 

11024.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  have  made  improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

11025.  And,  the  land  looks  better? — Yes.  The 

only  drawback  is  the  existence  of  rundale  in  some 
places. 

11026.  Is  there  any  way  of  remedying  that? — No, 
except  to  get  a partition,  and  parties  are  not  willing 
to  incur  the  expense  of  that.  The  County  Court 
might  get  jurisdiction  to  square  farms,  straighten 
boundaries,  and  thus  get  rid  of  rundale. . 


Sept.  00,  isso. 

Mr.  Walter 
Connison,  Mr. 
John  Donnell, 
and  Mr.  John 
Rossborough. 


Mr.  John  Rossborough,  Ballinacross,  Donamanagh,  was  next  examined. 


11027.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  an  owner  of  land, 
and  a tenant-farmer  ? — I am. 

11028.  You  are  owner  of  93  acres? — Yes. 

11029.  And  you  hold  under  a landlord  how  many 
acres  ? — Twelve  acres  under  Mr.  Ogilby. 

11030.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  other 
witnesses  ? — Yes. 

11031.  Do  you  concur  in  that  evidence  ? — There  are 
some  tilings  I wish  to  correct  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence about  Mr.  Ogilby’s  estate.  I was  agent  for  him 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  and  for 
five  years  after.  At  the  time  I came  to  live  on  the 
estate,  in  1860,  no  such  thing  as  tenant-right  existed 
on  it.  He  even  refused  to  recognise  tenant-right 
after  the  Land  Act  until  he  was  brought  into  Court 
by  a tenant.  The  case  of  Coulter  v.  Ogilby  came  on 
at  the  Omagh  Quarter  Sessions.  After  the  decision 
of  that  Case  tenant-right  has  been  recognised  on  the 

11032.  It  had  existed,  I suppose,  in  former  times? 
—It  had. 

11033.  And  he  tried  to  abolish  it? — Yes  : this  was 
not  the  present  Mr.  Ogilby.  The  then  owner  is  now 
dead.  During  the  famine  years  a good  many  of  the 
tenants  were  not  able  to  keep  their  land,  and  he  ex- 
pended money  on  improvements,  and  threw  the  land 
into  adjoining  farms. 


11034.  Was  it  an  exceptional  thing  in  that  district 
to  find  an  estate  without  tenant-right? — It  was. 
Tenant-right  existed  on  all  the  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  exception  of  this. 

11035.  Tenant-right  is  nowin  existence  on  the  estate? 
— Yes.  There  were  some  sales  of  tenant-right  during 
the  time  I was  agent,  which  brought  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years’  purchase.  There  was  a sale  made  last 
spring  of  a farm  a man  had  got  without  paying  a fine. 
It  was  sold  for  £280. 

11036.  Was  it  subject  to  a high  rent  ? — £25  a year. 
Not  higher  than  the  neighbouring  farms. 

11037.  The  rent  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  price  of 
tenant-right  much  ? — No. 

11038.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Tyrone  Tenant 
Farmers’  Association  ? — No. 

11039.  Is  it  customary  to  change  rents  in  your  dis- 
trict on  a change  of  tenants  ? — In  some  cases. 

11040.  On  the  falling  in  of  a lease  I suppose  there 
is  a rise  ? — That  only  seldom  occurs.  On  the  whole 
estate  there  was  only  one  lease  which  fell  in  about  a 
year  ago.  There  has  been  no  change  since. 

11041.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  the  Skinners 
Company’s  estate  ? — Yes  ; it  comes  close  to  Mr. 
Ogilby’s. 

11042  Is  there  tenant-right  upon  that  estate? — 
Yes. 
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11043.  Are  the  rents  excessive  in  yonr  district  1— 
I could  not  say  they  are  excessive.  I was  asking  some 
of  the  tenants  yesterday,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
complain  of. 

11044.  If  they  are  left  as  they  are,  and  no  further  rise 
of  rent  put  on  them,  would  they  be  satisfied  ? — I think 
they  would.  “ If  I am  left  as  I am  ” (said  one  of  them 
to  me  yesterday)  “I  have  no  cause  of  complaint.” 

11045.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  Mr.  Ogilby  spend 
money  in  improvements  ? — A great  deal  of  money,  he 
borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose. 

11046.  Did  he  charge  the  interest  of  it  on  the  rents? 
— Yes,  he  managed  it  himself,  as  he  was  both  agent 
and  landlord. 

11047.  I suppose  he  increased  the  value  of  the 
property  considerably  by  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

11048.  Does  he  allow  the  tenants  to  sell  the  tenant- 
right  in  those  farms  as  if  they  had  made  the  improve- 
ments themselves  ? — Yes,  there  was  a case  of  that  sort 
that  occurred  this  year. 

11049.  Is  not  the  rent  that  he  puts  on  the  tenant  a 
rent  covering  the  improvements  1— -Yes. 

11050.  So  that  the  man  who  is  buying  the  farm 
will  have  to  pay  for  those  improvements  in  the  shape 
of  an  increased  rent  ? — Yes. 

11051.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  rents  on  that 
property  higher  than  on  the  estates  of  the  surrounding 
landlords  ? — I could  not  say  they  are  much  higher. 

11052.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  rents  higher  than 
before  the  improvements  were  made? — Yes. 

11053.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — If  you  had  a farm  to  let, 
and  had  made  improvements  on  it,  and  let  it  to  me, 
charging  me  no  fine  for  going  into  possession — do  you 
think  I would  have  a right  to  sell  that  ? — I think  you 
would  not. 

11054.  But  you  would  be  likely  to  charge  me  some- 
thing for  the  improvements  ? — I would  of  course. 

11055.  By  way  of  interest  on  your  expenditure? — 


Yes.  But  I would  not  charge  a higher  interest  than 
would  be  right. 

11056.  Of  course  you  admit  that  if  I made  the 
improvements  on  the  farm  after  you  had  let  it  to  me  I 
would  have  a right  to  sell  them  ? — Y es.  I t.liinl.-  ^ 
some  of  those  cases  where  Mr.  Ogilby  sold,  if  it  had 
been  my  farm  I would  have  objected  to  the  sale.  But 
in  the  case  I mentioned  a while  ago  the  tenant  paid 
nothing  when  he  got  the  farm. 

1 1057.  Did  not  the  tenant  make  improvements  after 
he  entered  into  occupation? — He  made  none. 

11058.  But  the  whole  estate  being  tenant-ririit  it 
would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  except  one  farm  in  the 
middle  of  it  ? — Of  course ; but  it  was  a well  known 
fact  that  he  got  the  farm  for  nothing.  I have  known 

cases  on  the  same  estate — one  case  especially where  a 

man  had  a lax-ge  farm  under  Mr.  Ogilby  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  about  a year  ago  he  paid  a 
sum  of  money  to  acquire  the  tenant-right. 

11059.  He  bought  the  tenant-right,  he  being  at  the 
time  in  occupation? — Yes;  he  paid  Mr.  Ogilby  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  acquire  the  tenant-ririit. 

11060.  Mr.  Connison. — There  is  one  matter  which 
I wish  to  be  added  to  my  evidence.  Previous  to 
1832,  in  the  days  of  the  old  freeholders,  no  person 
could  get  a lease  on  the  Abercorn  estate  but  a per- 
son able  to  qualify  that  the  freehold  was  Svorth  £10 
over  and  above  what  rent  he  paid.  The  person  that 
could  not  so  qualify  got  no  lease.  "Would  not  you 
think  it  a hard  thing  if,  because  you  were  able  to 
qualify  to  get  a lease  as  a freeholder,  you  should  be 
put  in  a worse  condition  than  a person  not  in  a position 
to  get  a lease  for  the  accommodation  of  his  landlord?— 
It  would  appear,  too,  from  some  decisions  under  the 
Land  Act,  that  there  is  no  tenant-right  at  the  fall  of  the 
lease,  though  taken  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 

11061.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  lie  was  in  a worse 
position  than  the  other  man? — Yes. 


The  Rev.  Edward  Loughrey,  Altanure  Park,  Londonderry,  with  a number  of  other  tenant-farmers, 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Clady  Tenants  Association. 


11062.  Chairman. — You  attend  here  with  a num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Clady  Tenants  Association  ? 
— I do. 

11063.  Give  us,  in  a general  way,  your  views  with 
regard  to  the  tenant-right  question.  Does  it  exist  in 
your  district? — It  exists  generally,  but  not  on  all 
estates  alike. 

11064.  There  are  various  regulations  on  different 
estates  ? — Yes  ; on  some  estates  there  is  unlimited  free 
sale  and  fair  i-ents,  with  a right  to  live  on  your  hold- 
ing as  long  as  you  continue  to  pay  the  rent. 

11065.  Has  the  landlord  a veto  on  the  incoming 
tenant  ? — In  some  case  there  is  no  veto,  and  we  insist 
that  there  should  be  no  veto — that  when  a proper 
person  presents  himself  as  tenant  there  should  be  no 
objection. 

11066.  The  only  qualification  being  that  he  should 
be  a solvent  respectable  person  ? — A person  of  good 
character.  "We  would  not  wish  to  have  any  bad  cha- 
racters amongst  us. 

11067.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  his  being  able 
to  pay  for  the  tenant-right  is  evidence  that  he  is 
solvent? — I think  any  man  who  purchases  the 
tenant-right  of  a farm  and  pays  for  it,  his  doing  so  is 
quite  enough  to  show  solvency. 

-11068.  But  you  think  his  character  ought  to  be 
looked  into  ? — If  he  be  a man  of  very  bad  character  he 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  tenant,  but  it  is  a very  ex- 
treme thing  to  exclude  any  man  from  the  ordinary  pri- 
vileges of  the . country.  Of  course  any  man  of 
notoriously,  bad  character  ought  to  be  excluded. 

11069.  You  say  on  some  estates  tenant-right  exists 
in  its  entirety? — Yes. 

11070.  On  other  estates  it  is  modified? — Yes;  on 
some  estates  it  is  restricted  only  in  a small  degree.  On 
others  to  a grievous  extent.  In  some  cases  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  not  tenant-right  at  all. 


11071.  What  are  the  restrictions  ? — On  some  estates 
the  tenant-right  is  restricted  to  five  years’  purchase. 
On  others  to  three  years.  This  exception  I would  call 
a late  innovation  introduced  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

11072.  Before  the  Land  Act? — On  some  estates 
since  the  Land  Act.  I may  mention  the  estate  of 
the  Skinners  Company,  where  formerly  there  was 
free  right  of  sale.  They  are  at  present  trying  to  do 
away  with  the  right  of  public  sale  which  the  tenants 
enjoyed. 

11073.  They  had  enjoyed  it  formerly? — Yes. 

11074.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  that  are 
adopting  the  same  system  or  who  have  adopted  it 
lately — of  endeavouring  to  restrict  tenant-right? — Mr. 
M'Causland  restricts  to  five  years  on  the  mountain 
farms,  and  three  on  the  home. 

11075.  Does  he  give  them  the  price  of  their  im- 
provements besides  ? — Well,  he  does  not — I may  say 
from  the  effect  of  his  rules  on  the  estate  no  man  lias 
a heart  to  lay  out  anything  on  the  property. 

11076.  Does  he  make  improvements  himself ?—  He 
makes  no  improvements  that  I would  call  permanent. 
He  might  give  a man  a few  pounds  for  making  drains 
— but  I call  that  no  permanent  improvements — yon 
all  know  that  drains  in  a certain  time  become  useless. 

11077.  Does  he  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  building? 
— No  ; there  is  one  case  where  he  did,  but  the  man 
had  been  his  bailiff,  I know  of  no  others.  This  case 
to  which  I allude  was  before  my  time,  but  I am  told 
he  largely  assisted  the  man.  The  generality  of  the 
tenants  do  all  themselves. 

11078.  Are  the  houses  and  buildings  on  his  pro- 
perty in  good  condition  ? — I consider  the  condition  of 
liis  estate  generally  is  infinitely  worse  than  that  of 
any  other  estate  round  about. 
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11079.  Is  yours  a mountain  district! — It  is,  but 
•we  are  not  the  less  independent  on  that  account. 

11060.  The  limit  of  three  and  five  years  upon  the 
value  of  tenant-right  in  effect  takes  away  the  tenants’ 
interest  in  improvements! — Certainly;  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  tenant  expending  any  money  upon 
the. improvement  of  his  farm. 

11081.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  give  any 
instance  in  which  a tenant  had  made  improvements 
on  Mr.  M'Causland’s  estate  and  was  not  allowed  for 
them,  over  and  above  the  three  or  five  years! — I 
could ; an  instance  where  a gentleman  named  Douglas 
bought  a farm,  and  the  man  who  sold  it  only  got  five 
years’  compensation — at  the  same  time  Mr.  Douglas 
privately  gave  the  man  more. 

11082.  He  gave  him  more  than  the  five  years! — 
Yes;  Mr.  Douglas  gave  him  £70  of  his  own  free 
will. 

11083.  Mr.  M'Causland  stated  the  rule  was  to  give 
the  tenant  the  value  of  his  improvements  in  addition ! 
—I  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing  existing — it  might 
be  so  according  to  his  lights. 

11084.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  stated  that  he  used  to  allow 
for  manures  and  for  other  improvements  in  addition 
to  the  five  years! — Not  to  my  knowledge — he  has 
never  made  a return  for  improvements — if  he  had  no- 
body would  object  to  it. 

1 1085.  If  they  got  five  years  for  the  tenant-right, 
and  full  value  for  any  improvements,  there  would  be 
no  objection! — No. 

11086.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  furnish  to 
us  the  names  of  any  tenants  who  got  only  the  five 
years’  compensation  and  who  hacl  made  improvements 
and  lost  them  1 — There  was  the  case  I alluded  to,  in 
which  Mr.  Douglas  bought  a farm  from  an  old  man 
named  Michael  M'Clusky. 

11087.  When  did  that  take  place! — I could  not 
give  the  date  of  it — it  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 

ago- 

11088.  How  long  has  he  been  owner! — His  father 
was  in  possession  of  the  property  at  that  time — it  came 
to  him  through  his  father  about  twenty  years  ago. 

11089.  He  stated  that  he  followed  out  the  rule  that 
was  in  existence  in  his  father’s  time! — That  would 
not  contradict  what  I say.  The  rule  was  introduced 
under  Mr.  William  Gage,  now  the  agent  of  the  Fish- 
monger's’ Company.  In  the  time  of  the  previous 
agent,  Mr.  Whyte,  there  was  no  such  thing ; there 
was  no  interference  with  tenant-right  then.  The  same 
farm  was  again  sold  two  years  ago  at  five  years’ 
purchase. 

11090.  This  farm  of  Mr.  Douglas’s! — Yes. 

11091.  He  sold  it  again! — It  was  sold  again — he 
was  put  out  and  the  farm  was  given  to  the  present 
occupier  at  five  years’  purchase. 

11092.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  of  the 
railway  passing  through  the  property ! — I do  not ; I 
believe  that  has  reference  to  a portion  of  his  property 
in  the  north-east  of  the  county. 

11093.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  in  the  inquiry 
before  the  arbitrator  as  to  the  compensation,  in  appor- 
tioning the  amount  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
tenants  admitted  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the 
improvements,  and  that  Mr.  M‘Causland  had  made 
them! — I don’t  know  anything  about  that — I am 
speaking  of  the  mountain  property. 

11094.  It  is  on  the  mountain  portion  the  five  years’ 
mnit  exists,  and  three  years  on  the  other  portion ! — 
Yes,  so  I believe. 

11095.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  in  the  district 
who  have  carried  out  the  same  rule! — There  is  Mr. 
nruce.  His  rule  is  to  raise  a farm  whenever  it  passes 
from  one  tenant  to  another,  and  he  goes  so  far  I 
believe  that  he  will  even  raise  it  when  it  descends  from 
ather  to  son.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce,  but  Mr.  Bruce. 

11096.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  on  that  estate! 

res,  they  have  been  raised  doubly  without  any 
reasonable  cause. 

On  Mr  Bruce’s  estate! — Yes. 

11098.  Was  that  done  on  a valuation! — No,  simply 


•the  landlord’s  will.  The  rents  were  raised  during  the  •• 
time  of  the  present  Mr.  Bruce’s  predecessor  by  the  p 
then  agent, . Mr.  Babington.  I have  an  instance  j', 
before  me — Robert  Withero,  he  had  a farm  at  £31 
rent,  but  he  happened  to,  disagree  with  his  landlord 
about  the  vote  for  Member  of  Parliament,  and  his 
rent  was  raised  from  £31  to  £75. 

11»099.  When  was  that! — At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Gi'eer-’s  election,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

11100.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  was  before  the 
Land  Act ! — Yes,  since  that  he  has  gone  on  raising 
rents  in  the  same  way. 

• 11101.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  such  resti'ictions 
as  this  have  led  to  a feeling  among  the  tenants,  that 
the  tenant-right  may  be  done  away  with  eventually! 
—Certainly.  We  look  upon  it  as  quite  against 
our  interests  and  against  the  first  principles  of 
justice,  that  a landloi-cl  can  add  to  the  rent  at  his 
pleasure,  and  in  other  ways  lessen  the  value  of  the 
tenant’s  interest. 

11102.  Does  it  operate  to  prevent  improvements 
by  the  tenant  1 — Of  coxxrse  it  does. 

11103.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  all  the  improvements 
been  made  by  the  tenants  on  Mr  Bruce’s  estate  1 — As 
far  as  I know  all  the  improvements  were  done  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  There  may  have  been 
instances  where  a man  gets  a present  from  the  land- 
lord which  I cannot  look  xxpon  as  more  than  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  is  pleased  that  the  tenant  is 
making  improvements. 

11104.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  tenant  makes 
the  improvements! — Yes,  it  is  an  exceptional  case 
where  there  is  any  assistance  given  by  the  landloi'd. 

11105.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  general 
price  of  tenant-right  on  that  estate  1 — I cannot  exactly 
say.  I have  not  known  any  instances  of  sales,  except 
one,  which  was  a disputed  sale,  and  in  that  case  it  was 
£20  an  acre. 

11106.  How  many  yeai's’  purchase  ! — Twenty-eight 
years’  purchase.  The  tenant-right  varies  from  twenty 
to  fifty  yeai's’  purchase  in  the  district. 

11107.  Was  there  a lease  1 — No  lease. 

11108.  Does  he  restrict  the  price! — He  did  in  this 
instance,  he  took  the  farm  into  his  own  hands  and  let 
Mr.  Coffey  give  judgment  against  him. 

11109.  Are  there  many  cases  in  your  distinct! — I 
may  say  none,  or  hax-dly  any.  I only  know  of  one  ox- 
two  old  leases,  that  are  running  oxxt.  As  a matter  of 
coxxrse  the  neax-er  the  end  of  a lease  the  nearer  the 
beginning  of  unpleasantness 

11110.  Have  landlords  been  anxious  since  the  Land 
Act  to  give  leases  1 — Not  more  than  they  xxsxxally  were 
before  the  Act,  but  where  they  did  offer  to  give  leases 
there  was  a clause  doing  away  with  tenant-i-ight.  In 
one  instance,  the  Fishmongers’  Company  pxxt  some 
clauses  in  their  leases  which  were  injux-ious  to  the 
tenants ; the  tenants  resisted,  and  were  successful  in 
making  the  Company  accede  to  their  views,  and  the 
leases  were  drawn  more  fairly. 

11111.  What  is  the  general  chai-acter  of  the  rents  in 
your  district,  are  they  moderate  1 —There  are  instances 
where  they  are  fair  and  instances  where  they  are  ex- 
treme. They  are  extreme  on  parts  of  the  estate  on 
which  I am  a tenant  myself. 

11112.  Are  they  rents  which  have  been  fixed  within 
the  last  few  years  1 — The  last  of  them  was  fixed  within 
the  last  three  or  four  months. 

11113.  Was  that  on  a change  of  tenancy! — No; 
the  landlord  sent  his  valuator,  and  raised  the  rent 
accox-dhxg  to  the  valuation  put  upon  it. 

11114.  Was  that  under  a new  rule! — No,  he  was 
only  putting  on  a new  rent.;  he  said  he  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  tenant-i-ight,  but  simply  wished  to  get 
a fair  value  fox-  his  land. 

11115.  Was  it  a pex-iodical  valuation! — Yes;  as  far 
as  the  period  goes  there  was  no  objection— it  was  after 
twenty  or  twenty-one  years. 

11116.  You  think  tlxe  rent  put  on  was  excessive ! — 

I do. 

11117.  Did  the  tenants  make  any  objection  to  the 
increase  1 — There  was  no  use  in  objecting — they  should 
3 C 
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Sept.  29.  i8so.  either  submit  and  pay  tlie  increased  rent  or  walk  out.  11129.  Have  they  told  you  ' that  they  Value  the 
Kev.  Edward  One  °f  them  was  evicted  for  refusing  to  pay,  but  he  was  tenants’  improvements  ? — Yes.  They  take  the  land  as 

Loiigiirev.  put  in  again.  We  look  upon  it  as  a great  hardship  they  see  it,  and  value  it  in  its  actual  state.  The 

that  in  those  cases  where  the  landlord  sends  his  valua-  reason  I can  • prove  that  statement  is  this  : On  the 

tor,  the  tenant  has  no  locus  standi,  and  no  person  to  same  estate  there  are  two  tenants  adjoining  each 

represent  his  interests.  other,  their  farms  of  equah  extent,  quality,  &c.  On 

11118.  Is  he  heard  before  the  valuator! — No,  he  one  side  of  the  fence  there  is  a farm  held  by  an  in- 

knows  nothing  about  the  valuation  ; he  does  not4  even  _ dustrious,  hard-working  man,  who  • has  improved  and 
see  the  valuator — he  is  simply  told,  “ Your  rent  is  so  reclaimed  his  land.  - 1 On  the  other-side  of  the  fence 
and  so,”  and  if  he  does  not  pay  there  is  a- notice  to  quit,  there  is  a farm  occupied  by  a lazy  tenant  who  has 
11119.  He  is  not  given  the  items  of  the  valuation  1 made  no  improvements.  The  valuator  visits  them 
— No;  he  is  merely  toicl  what  his  rent  is  to  be.  This  both.  On  one  of  them — the  one  that  has  not  been  hn- 
was  done  on  the  estate  on  which  I am  a tenant  mySelf,  proved  by  the  tenant— he  puts  the  old  rent,  without 
and  on  which  we  have,  on  the  whole,  a very  fair  and  any  increase;  while  on  the  other  farm,  which  has  been 
just  landlord,  Mr.  Beresford,  d.l.  I give  him  a high  improved  by  the  expenditure  and  exertions  of  the 
character,  on  the  whole,  as  a landlord,  but  I think  he  tenant,  the  rent  is  doubled.  Therefore,  I conclude 
is  getting  more  than  he  has  in  justice  a right  to  get.  that,  whether  he  tells  me  so  or  not-,  the  valuator  does 
We  object  to  the  increases  of  rent  that  have  been  made  include  the  improvements  of  the  tenant  in  the  valua- 
on  the  estate,  upon  the  ground  that  the  tenant  is  not  tion  lie  makes. 

given  a locus  standi  He  is  not  allowed  to  open  liis  11130.  Chairman. — Are  you  able  to  give  us  any 
mouth;  he  may  object,  to  be  sure,  but  what  remedy  information  with  reference  to  tenants  becoming  puv- 
lias  he?  If  he  does  not  pay  the  increased  rent  he-  gets 1 chasers  of  their  holdings  ?--  Yes ; there  have  been 
a notice  to  quit,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  serve  his  claim  some  cases  of  it,  but  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
under  the  Land  Act,  and  on  the  trial  of  the  claim  the  Church  lands. 

rent  is  to  be  adjusted,  and  he  has  to  depend  on  the  11131.  Were  the  Church  lands  in  your  neighbour- 
judgment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Court;  hood  Mostly  bought  by  the  tenants  ?— They  were,  when- 
whether  a good  land  valuator  or  otherwise.  If  he  ever  the  tenant  had  the  means,  or  could  procure  the 
considers  that  the  rent  sought  to  be  put  on  is  not  an  means:  Those  who  did  not  buy,  it  was  because  they 
exorbitant  rent,  he  will  give  his  decision  against  the  were  too  poor. 

tenant,  and  so  far  I do  not  object.  But  the  tenant  11132.  What  condition  are  they  in  now  ? It  has 
would  be  hardly  treated  in  case  it  really  was  an  ex-  been  in  operation  too  short  a time  to -allow  of  any 
orbitant  rent,  if  the  decision  should  be  against  him,  for  opinion  being  formed  as  yet.  Apparently  they  are 
he  would  lose  his  tenant-right,  because,  in  the  judgment  doing  as  well  as  they  can.  Those  that  Were  able  to 
of  the  Court,  he  \ras  unreasonably  unwilling  to  pay  a purchase  'without  borrowing  the  money  are  in  a 
fair  rent ; whereas,  in  my  mind,  even  if  the  tenant  fiourisliing  condition,  and  making  great  improve- 
acted  unreasonably  in  refusing,  he  ought  still  to  get  the  meats.'  Where  they  had  to- borrow  a large  portion  of 
balance  between  the  value  of  his  tenant-light  and  what-  the  purchaseunoney  they  are  in  a struggling  way. 
ever  arrears  of  rent  were  due.  Some  of  them  have  their  holdings  very  heavily  mort- 

11120.  In  case  he  goes  out  ?— He  must  go  out-  gaged. 

11121.  Do  you  also  sbe  an  objection  to  his  being  11133.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  are  not  worse  off  than 
obliged  to  be  in  Court  before  he  can  know  what  their  neighbours  ?■ — No.  As  a matter  of  course,  we 
he  is  to  get,  and  before  he  knows  what  the  terms  pre  not  so  sanguine  about  tenant  proprietary  if  we  got 
arc? — He  will  he'ar  the  rent  in  the  office.  If  he  what  we  are  looking  for — fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents, 
objects  to  the  rent  he  will  be  brought  into  Court  upon  and  free  sale. 

an  ejectment.  He  then  takes  a proceeding  himself,  11134.  You  think  that  would  satisfy  the  tenants  ? 
in.  the  form  of  a land  claim,  which  is  either  refused  or  — That  would  satisfy  the  generality  of  the  tenants ; at 
granted;  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chairman  the  same  time,  it  would  not  prevent  the  'tenants  from 
of  the  County  Court.  If  he  considers  tlie  proposed  becoming  owners  of  their  farms,  in  case  they*  Were  in  a 
•rent  exorbitant  he  will  give  judgment  for  the  tenant ; position  to  purchase — and  I -think  it  would  be  de- 
if  he  does  not  consider  it  exorbitant  or  unfair  he  will  sir-able  in  some  cases,  where  part  of  ail  estate  could 
give  judgment  against  the*  tenant,  who  thereby  loses  be  sold  Without  deteriorating  the  interest  of  the  land- 
his  tenant-right  if  he  is  out  of  possession.  This  is  a lord  in  tlie  remainder. 

most  unfair  state  of  the  law.  11135.  l£ou  would' not  force  a landlord  to' sell?— I 

11.122.  He  must  first  go  out  of  the  farm?— Not  Would  .'not. 
necessarily,  before  the  land  claim  is  heard,  but  he  must  11136.  Where-  the  tenant  was  willing  to  purchase, 
give  up  possession  before  he  can  get  the  compensation  and  the  landlord  willing  to  sell,  you  think  it  desirable? 
— which  is  the  only  thing  the  chairman  can  decree,  — Yes. 

except  on.  consent.  11137.  And  would  assist  the  tenant  to  carry  it  out? 

11123.  When  you  say  the  tenant  knows  nothing  of  — I would, 
the  valuation,  does  not  the  valuator  when  he  goes  on  11138.  Tenant-right,  in  its  purity,  you  say,  Would 
the  laud  ask  the  tenant  to  point  out  his  improve-  give  satisfaction  ? — Yes.  I look  Upon  it  as  the  untran>- 
-ments?- — No;  he  simply  goes  and  values  the  land,  melled  right  of  the  tenant  tb  the  occupancy  of  the  soil, 
including  the  tenant’s  improvements  and  all.  He  11139.  And  the  -doing  away  of  it  on  some  estates 
never  asks  the  tenant  to  show  him  what  improvements  lias  given  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  ?— Yes. 
lie  lias  made.  The  dissatisfaction  lias  risen  to  a high  pitch.  Tlie 

11124.  I suppose  the  valuator  says  to  the  tenant,  tenants  don’t  wish- to  get  into  an  excited  state  against 

“ I am  called  upon  to  value  the  property  as  it  stands,  their  landlords — they  have  been  up  to  ' the  present  on 

-and  I must  let  the  landlord  and  tenant  settle  what  the  the  best  terms  with  them,  and  hope'tO-  continue  so. 

rent  is  to  be,  having  regard  to  the  improvements  done  We  object  also  to  the  rules  as  to  turbary,  and  we  claim 

by  the  tenant  ?” — Yes.  that,  when  there  is  turbary  on  an  estate,  every  tenant 

11125.  He  values  the  farm  as  it' stands — improve-  Should ’have  the  'righthr  privilegemf  cutting  as  much 

ments  and  all? — Yes.  turf  as  he  requires  for  his  Own  rise  at  a fair' and  reason- 

11126.  Chairman.— He  does  not  consider  hOwnrach  able  charge, 
of  the  value  is  due  to  the  improvements  effected  by  11140.  Are  the  charges-high  riow^They  vary ; m 
the  tenant? — He  does  not  consider  a ha’porth  about  it.  some  cases  they  are  very -high.  From  a shilling “per- 
il 127.  Mr.  Shaw.— The  tenants'  get  no  satisfac-  mit”  it  varies,  until,  on  some  estates,  it  is  - charged  as 
tion? — None  has,  even  in  the  case  I alluded  to  the  -high  as  a shilling  a perch.  I know  estates  Where  the 

tenant  got  no  satisfaction.  tenants  give  2k  6S.  or  5s. -a  year  for  permission  to  cut 

1112S.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Who  is  the  valuator  that  turf,  and  often,  where  a man  has  it  on  his  farm,  lie  is 

■is  generally  employed  to  value  the  fawns  here  ?— There  charged  for  cutting  it;  and,  even  if  there  was  a eon- 

are  different  valuators.  cession  made -to -him,  giving  him  liberty  to  cut  it  on 
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]jis  own  farm,  he  is  sometimes  changed  to  his  neigh- 
bour’s farm,  and  then  he  is  charged  the  full  turbary 
rate. 

11141.  The  landlord  keeps  it  in  his  own  hands? — 
He  keeps  the  privilege  of  turbary  in  his  own  hands. 

11142.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Is  that  the  case  on  all 
tlie  estates  ?— It  is  the  case  on  all'  tlie'  estates.  Since 
the  last  election  here,  for  some  cause  or  other,  oh  a 
neighbouring  estate,  it  lias  been  raised  three  times  on 
the  tenants,  and  the  increase  has  caused  a great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction.  Tenants  are  forced 'to  think  it  was 
because',  they  made  use  of  the  privilege  of  the  Ballot  an 
a way  that  did  not  satisfy  some  people. 

11143.  The  privilege  of  turbary  existed  more  freely 
in  the  olden  times  than  it  does  how? — No  comparison. 
It  was  not  restricted  then  : now  it  is  restricted.  I 
would  qualify  that  answer  by  stating,  in  the  olden 
time  turbary  was  more  easily  got,  and  there  was  more 
0f  it — -it  is  not  so  plentiful  now.  Therefore,  a reason- 
able charge  for  it  would  not  be  objected  to  ; but,  when 
it  goes  beyond  reason,  they  do  object  to  it. 

11144.  Are  the  farms  small,  as  a rule,  in  your  dis- 
trict?—In  the  mountainy  districts  they  are  small — • 
from  six  to  ten  acres  of  arable ; when  you  come  down 
to  what  are  called  the  “home  lands,”  they  increase  up 
to -fifty  or  sixty  acres. 

11145.  Are  they  able  to  live  on  those  small  farms 
comfortably  ? — Well,  considering  the  times  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  they  are  comfortable. 

11146.  The  rents  are  not  oppressively  high  ? — In 
some  cases  they  are— in  many  others  they  are  reason- 
able. 

11147.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  weaving  done  in 
your  district? — No,  indeed ; all  that  has  disappeared. 
It  is  now  done  by  machinery,  and  the  hand-loom  trade 
Las  gone  out  of  the  country.  I wish  to  state  that  the 
tenants  are  of  opinion  that,  in  regulating  rents,  a period 
should  be  fixed  which  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 'un- 
reasonable for  revaluing  rents,  and  that  some  tribunal 
should  be  established  upon  which  they  should  be  fairly 
represented— such  as  an  arbitration — and,  having  got 
then  award,  to  verify  it  in  the  presence  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  who  would  give  it  the  sanction  of  law — 
they  think  that,  inasmuch  as  they,  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  arbitration,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of  one  party  or  the  other,  or  any 
unreasonable  hardship  inflicted. 

11148.  Would  there  be  any  danger,  do  you  think, 
if  such  a system  of  revaluing  rents  were  adopted  in 
the  country,  of  there  being  a general  rise  of  rents  ? — 
No  doubt  in  some  places  there  might  be  a considerable 
rise  of  rents.  It  depends  upon  how  the  tenants  get  a 
right  to  cultivate  the  waste  land.  -If  a landlord  gave 
a farm  to  a tenant  to  reclaim  it,  at  a nominal  rent,  in 
that  ease,  at  the  expiration  of  a certain  time,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  have  a valuation  made ; but  if 
from  the  beginning  the  landlord  got  the  real  value  of 
the  land — previous  to  the  improvement — if  he  got 
that  from  the  beginning,  then  I think  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a perpetuity. 

11149.  Of  course  arbitration  would  only  benecessary 
in  case  there  was  a dispute  ? — Of  course ; if  they  agreed 
between  themselves  nothing  more  need  be  clone. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  to  see  an  amiability 
existing  between  them.  It  is  only  in  case  of  a 
difference  between  tenant  and  landlord  that  there  need 
be  a resort  to  arbitration.  In  that  case  I think  it 
would  be  quite  right  to  settle  by  whom  the  costs  were 
t0  paid — if  the  landlord  were  found  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  if  ]le  were  asking  too  high  a rent,  in  that  Case 
it  would  be  right  that  he  should  pay  the  costs1;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  appeared  that  the  tenant  was  unreason- 
able, if  he  refused  'Or  objected  to  pay  a fair  rent,  then 
ie  should  bear  the  costs  ; or  if  both  parties  were  in 
tiie  wrong  let  each  party  pay  his  own  costs. 

11150.  The  existence  of  such  a tribunal — and  of 
such  a rule  as  to  the  costs — would  render  parties  more 
.willing  to  come  to  a reasonable  understanding? — Cer- 
ainly  - and  would  prevent  litigation,  and  it  would 
muse  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
uantvy  are  very  anxious  to  have  these  principles 


established— fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale 
to  a proper  tenant,  giving  the  landlord  a right  of 
reasonable  objection. 

11151.  Do  you  consider  this  question  of  fixing  of 
rent  'to ’bear  strongly  on  the  re'clamation'bf waste  land  ? 
— Certainly;  on  the  grounds  I have  just  tolcl  you. 

11152.  Is  reclamation  of  waste  'land1  ‘going  On;  much 
in  your  district? — It  is  -jn-etty  fairly-^-not  so  much  us 
some  years  past. 

11153.  Is  that  from  a fear  'of  losing  the  value  of  it-? 
— Yes ; from  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  on 
the  value  of  land  reclaimed*  but  upon  the  valuation 
put  upon  it  by  reason  of  the  expenditure  of  the  tenant. 
We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  landlord  to-  have  a 
fair  return  for  his  land.  On  some  estates  perhaps  a 
shilling  an  acre  is  charged  for  unreclaimed  land  ; and 
where  that  is  the  case,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the 
tenant  should  not  object  to  a fair  increase  of  rent— 
always  give  him  credit  for- the  amount- of  his  expendi- 
ture, for  that  is  his  capital,1  his  property  in  the  land, 
as  much  as  the  fee-simple  is  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord. We  are  very  tenacious  of  that  ; we  do  not  like 
chat  our  money,  our  time;  our  labour  and  sweat  should 
become  the  property  of  another  man.  We  go  for 
fixity  of  tenure,  free  right  of  sale,  and  fair  rents. 

11154.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  case  of  non-payment  of  rent 
you  do  not  object  to  a man  being  turned  out  ? — No  ; if 
a man  does  not  pay  his  rent  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  his  farm.  But  I think  it  very  hard  that  a 
landlord  should  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  a year 
in  which  a man  could  not  pay  his  rent.  Suppose  there 
was  a bad  season,  or  a couple  of  bad  seasons,  or  that 
the  tenant  sustained  some  misfortune,  and  was  behind- 
hand with  his  rent  one  yeaiyit  would  be  a bad  thing 
for  his  landlord  to  take  advantage  of  that  and  turn  him 
out  without  any  compensation.  We  think  that  three 
years’  limit  should  be  allowed,  and  if  he  did  not  pay 
then  the  landlord  should  put  him  out  and  sell  the 
farm,  and  retaining  from  the  price  the  three  years’ 
rent  and  the  costs  of  the  proceeding,  he  should  hand 
over  the  balance  to  the  tenant.  I don’t  see  why  a man 
.should  forfeit  his  tenant-right  because  he  has  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  rent. 

11155.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — You  would  make  three 
years’  rent  the  limit  at  which  the  landlord  might 
evict? — Yes ; or  if  the  landlord  considered  that  there 
was  stock  or  produce  on  the  farm  sufficient  to  pay  the 
rent,  let  him  process  the  tenant  and  levy  it. 

11156.  By  distraint? — No,  by  ordinary  execution 
like  any  other  creditor.  Another  thing  I would  say — 
If  a man  was  a bad  tenant,  if  he  persistently  annoyed 
his  landlord  by  keeping  two  years  behind  in  his  rent, 

I think  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
whether  in  such  a case  an  ejectment  should  not  issue. 

11157.  You  say  that  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and 
free  sale  would  give  satisfaction  ?— Yes. 

11158.  How  would  you  arrive  at  the  fair  rent,  for 
that  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  everywhere? — The  fail- 
rent  would  be  estimated  in  this  way — First  taking  the 
natural  quality  of  the  earth.  Any  competent  valuator 
would  be  able  to  say  what  the  value  of  a certain  piece 
of  earth  is  that  would  be  under  consideration.  The 
next  element  would  be  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  it  can  be  cultivated  ; for  in  one  place  you  will 
find  land  which  requires  very  little  labour  and  expen- 
diture to  make  it  productive,  whereas  in  other  places 
land  is  rocky,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  cultivate,  requir- 
ing a great  deal  of  labour  to  bring  it  into  cultivation ; 
all  that,  of  course  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  next  element  in  valuation  is  the  convenience  of  a 
farm  to  a market,  that  is  a most  important  item. 

11159.  What  court  would  you  have  for  determining 
these  matters  ? — I consider  a court  of  arbitration,  such 
as  I have  already  referred  to— a competent  valuator 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the-' tenant,  and  another  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  with  power  to  those  two  persons 
to  select  a third  in  case  they  were  not  able  to  agree; 
and  let  those  men  come- to  an  honest  conclusion  like 
any  other  arbitration. 

11160.  In  settling  a scheme  of  this  sort  of  course 
we  must  provide  for  every  difficulty:  Suppose  tho 
3 C 2 
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two  could  not  agree  upon  a third  man  (for  that  some- 
times has  happened),  how  would  you  appoint  the 
umpire  in  such  a case  as  that  ? — In  that  case  I would 
give  the  parties  a right  to  go  before  the  County  Court 
Judge,  and  ask  him  to  appoint  a third  man  to  be 
umpire. 

11161.  Would  you  make  the  Judge  the  umpire? — 
No,  I would  give  him  the  authority,  in  such  a case  as 
that,  to  appoint  an  umpire — some  man  taken  from  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  being  quite  independent 
of  either  party. 

11162.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  there  been  many 
evictions  in  your  district  during  the  last  year? — I 
cannot  say  that  there  have  been  any  evictions  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  evicting. 

11163.  Have  there  been  evictions  for  non-payment 
of  rent  ? — There  have  been  some  in  Donegal,  and  a few 
in  Derry  ; not  a great  number. 

11164.  Were  any  of  a very  hard  character? — Well, 
it  is  hard  enough  where  a man  has  to  leave  his  farm, 
but  I don’t  know  any  extreme  case  such  as  would 
excite  public  indignation. 

11165.  Have  the  landlords  made  any  reduction  in 
the  rent  last  year  in  the  mountain  districts  ? — In 
general  they  have.  On  the  estate  to  which  I belong 
he  has  not  made  any  reduction,  that  is  to  say,  no 
positive  reduction.  He  lias  offered  to  take  the  old 
rent,  and  not  to  require  the  new  rent.  I call  that  a 
negative  reduction. 

11166.  Were  the  crops  bad  for  the  last  two  years  ? 
— They  were  not  good. 

11167.  I suppose  the  failure  was  not  so  great  here 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  country? — Well  we  pulled 
through,  we  tried  to  do  so  without  resorting  to  any 
charity. 

11168.  This  year’s  harvest  is  better ? — Yes;  they 
have  a grand  crop  this  year,  and  if  there  were  good 
prices  now  we  would  be  able  to  pay  this  year’s  rent, 
and  may  be  a little  of  the  last.  There  is  an  observation 
I wish  to  make  on  the  subject  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
allowing  no  landlord  to  put  a tenant  out.  It  may 
turn  out,  perhaps,  that  sometimes  some  good  may  be 
effected  in  a neighbourhood  by  a tenant  being  put 
out.  I will  explain  what  I mean  by  an  illustration. 
In  backward  localities,  where  there  is  no  market 
and  no  mill,  and  where  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  ten- 
ants to  get  the  crops  off  their  hands,  or  to  get  their  meal 
ground,  except  by  going  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles.  In  a case  like  that,  where  the  general 
public  would  reap  an  advantage  by  the  landlord  taking 
a farm  into  his  hands  for  some  purpose  of  this  kind, 
either  a mill  or  a market,  he  directly  improves  his  es- 
tate, and  indirectly  he  improves  the  neighbourhood, 
and  he  will  always  reap  some  advantage  from  that. 
In  a case  like  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a railway,  or  in 
the  case  of  any  other  object  for  the  public  good,  such 
as  making  public  roads,  if  you  go  through  a man’s  farm 
compensation  is  made.  I would  say  that  would  be 
a reasonable  case  where  a landlord  should  have  a right 
to  take  the  land  from  the  tenant,  who  would  have  to 
go  out  for  the  general  good ; but  I consider  that,  in 
that  case,  he  ought  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  farm, 
and  a sum  of  not  less  than  half  as  much  again,  to 
make  up  for  compulsory  sale,  and  the  inconvenience 
and  hardship  of  being  turned  out  of  his  place.  An- 
other remark  I was  going  to  make  is  this : in  case 
the  authorities  did  not  think  fit  to  give  fixity  of 
tenure  (which,  I hope,  they  won’t  reiuse  us),  that,  in 
case  of  capricious  eviction,  the  landlord  should  be  ob- 
liged to  pay  a sum  equal  to  double  the  market  value 
of  the  place.  When  I say  a capricious  eviction,  I re- 
gard it  as  the  case  of  a landlord  putting  a tenant  out 
because  he  happens  to  have  the  power,  without 
reasonable  cause  shown.  As  a matter  of  course, 
that  has  no  application  to  any  case  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  T know  of,  but,  as  Mr.  Kavanagh 
remarked,  we  must  provide  for  extreme  cases  ; and  I 
think  it  is  quite  right  that  a tyrant  of  that  kind 
should  be  punished.  Then  with  regal’d  to  tenant  pro- 
prietary, we  think  it  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible ; and  where  an  estate  is  in  the  market,  the 


tenants  should  have  the  option  of  buying — suppose 
all  those  upon  a townland,  or  upon  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  property  joined,  so  as  not  to  deteriorate 
.the  remainder,  and  the  Government  should  assist  them 
to  purchase. 

11169.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  many  tenants  be  able 
to  provide  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  ? — I think 
the  great  majority  would  be  able  to  provide  one- 
fourth.  They  are  an  industrious  body  of  men,  as  a rule. 

11170.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  subdivision?— 
We  disapprove  of  unlimited  subdivision.  Even  if 
peasant  proprietary  was  established,  we  consider  that 
allowing  subdivision  without  restriction  would  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  the  country. 

11171.  What  limit  would  you,  assign  below  which 
subdivision  should  not  be  carried  ? — I think  anything 
. under  twelve  acres  would  be  unreasonably  small.  I 
would  not  like,  for  myself,  to  see  farms  go  under 
twenty  acres,  but  certainly  from  ten  to  twelve  acres 
would  be  the  smallest  I would  allow,  for  I consider 
that  is  the  smallest  quantity  a man  could  live  upon 
with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

11172.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  think  a man 
could  live  on  ten  or  twelve  acres  without  any  other 
means  of  support?  Suppose  a man  had  only  the  land 
to  depend  on  for  his  living,  what  is  the  minimum 
quantity  that  would  support  him  ?: — I think  an  indus- 
trious man  could  live  on  ten  acres  of  arable  land. 

11173.  And  a man  that  was  not  could  not  live  on 
twenty  acres  ? — Certainly.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
man  can  do  with  ten  acres  of  arable  land  when  he 
puts  his  shoulder  to  the  work  of  getting  the  utmost 
he  can  out  of  it.  I would  not  like  to  see  farms  less 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  but  we  could  make  the 
limit  no  less  than  that. 

11174.  Is  flax  grown  extensively  on  your  district? 
—Yes. 

11175.  Does  it  pay  well? — I am  sorry  to  say  it 
does  not. 

11176.  Do  they  get  their  corn  ground  at  a mill? 
— Many  of  them  get  as  much  corn  ground  as  does 
them.  They  eat  a fair  share  of  oaten  meal,  and  they 
use  a good  deal  of  Indian  meal.  It  is  not  good  for 
some  constitutions,  I hear,  but  we  consider  it  useful. 

11177.  The  Chairman. — On  the  question  of  sub- 
letting have  you  any  observations  to  make  ? — I think 
it. would  be  right  to  allow  a tenant  to  sublet,  but  he 
should  get  the  permission  of  the  office. 

11178.  I suppose  you  would  restrict  that  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  restrict  subdivision  ?— I 
would.  In  some  cases  men  sublet  the  whole  of  their 
farms  if  any  misfortune  comes  on  them,  and  go  to 
Scotland  or  England  to  make  up  their  loss.  They 
let  their  farm  to  some  one  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
after  they  have  recovered  their  position  to  some  extent 
they  come  back  and  take  up  their  farms  again.  As 
a matter  of  course,  these  are  cases  that  we  might  easily 
lay  down  a rule  for,  but  to  allow  people  to  sublet 
as  much  as,  and  whenever,  they  pleased,  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  lazy  people  who  neglected  their 
land,  and  could  not  pay  their  rent,  to  sublet  it  to 
other  parties,  and  would  lead  to  a great  amount  of 
litigation  and  inconvenience. 

11179.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Is  a farm  that  is  held  by 
a man  who  goes  away  in  that  way  subject  to  tenant- 
right  when  he  comes  back  ? — I do  not  know  a case  of 
any  landlord,  where  a case  of  that  kind  has  occurred, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  to  take  away  the  tenant-right. 
I do  not  see  why  any  occurrence  of  that  kind  should 
destroy  it.  If  a man’s  title  to  his  property  rests  on  jus- 
tice, why  should  he  lose  it  because  he  has  been 
unfortunate.  , . 

11180.  You  say  you  know  cases  where  a man  ie  s 
his  farm  to  another  for  a short  time,  and  goes  away 
to  Scotland  or  England  to  labour,  and  then  comes 
back  and  resumes  his  farm  ? — Yes. 

11181.  Does  the  man  to  whom  he  lets  his  farm  in 
that  way  buy  the  tenant-right?  —No  ; the  man  a 
it  from  him  for  the  time  he  is  away.  On  condition i oi 
allowing  him  something  everyyear  in  addition  o 
rent,  which  goes  to  assist  the  family,  or  to  cleai 
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arrears  of  rent.  I hold  a little  piece  of  land  from 
an  adjoining  tenant  myself.  I took  it  from  him  to 
assist  him,  and  advanced  him  money  for  his  re- 
quirements. I do  not  live  by  farming,  but  I have 
some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  .property, 
having  been  all  my  life  in  the  country,  and  farm  to 
a pretty  large  extent. 

11182.  A man  going  away  under  the  circumstances 
you  mention  would  generally  leave  his  family  in  the 
house  behind  him,  and  give  the  land  to  some  neigh-' 
homing  tenant  to  cultivate  while  he  was  away  ? — Yes. 

11183.  He  then  goes  away  for  a time,  comes  back 
with  whatever  money  he  has  saved,  and  resumes  the 
occupation  of  his  farm  ? — Yes.  . 


11184.  Of  course  it  is  not  a very  common  thing, 
but  it  occasionally  occurs  ? — Yes. 

11185.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  you 
wish  to  mention  ? — I wish  to  say  if  the  whole  country 
came  under  the  rule  of  peasant  proprietary,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course  they  would  hold  in  perpetuity,  and,  I 
suppose,  the  right  in  the  absence  of  a will  would  go, 
according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  that  would  lead  to  great  injustice.  The 
country  people,  if  they  make  a will,  think  they  must 
die.  I think  the  law  of  primogeniture,  should  be 
altered.  I don’t  see  why  the  eldest  son  should  be  con- 
sidered nearer  to  his  father,  or' having  more  right  to 
his  property  than  any  other  child. 


The  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Manor  Vaughan,  Milford,  Letterkennyj  examined. 


11186.  Chairman. — Where  is  your  property  situ- 
ated  ? — In  Donegal  and  Leitrim. 

11187.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  property? — 
About  60,000  acres  in  Donegal,  and  about  2,000  acres 
in  Leitrim. 

11188.  Is  all  that  property  held  by  tenants  under 
die  Ulster  custom  ? — The  Donegal  property  is  but  not 
the  Leitrim. 

11189.  State  what  the  custom  is  which  is  called  the 
Ulster  custom  on  your  property  ? — It  is  the  .sale  of  the 
good-will  subject  to  the  landlord’s  approval  of  the  in- 
coming tenant,  the  landlord  having  the  right  of  pre- 
emption ; of  course  the  good-will  includes  the  improve- 
ments. 

11190.  Includes  the  tenant’s  improvements? — In- 
cludes the  tenant’s  improvements ; arrears  of  rent  being 
paid  before  the  new  tenant  is  given  the  farm. 

11191.  That  is  the  Ulster  custom  generally,  I think  ? 
—There  are  certain  customs  pretty  general,  but  what 
always,  in  my  grandfather’s  time,  was  recognized  on 
the  estate,  was  that  the  bailiffs  were  told  to  inform  the 
neighbouring  tenants  that  the  farm  was  for  sale,  and 
they  were  always  to  have  the  preference,  if  they  could 
give  a reasonable  and  what  was  considered  a fair  price. 

11192.  You  did  not  have  proposals  from  others  first, 
and  then  let  the  tenants  bid  up  to  that  amount  if  they 
chose? — No;  the  neighbouring  tenants  were  always 
told  first. 

11193.  And  it  went  to  the  highest  offer  amongst 
them? — Generally ; but  if  the  outgoing  tenant  was  not 
satisfied,  you  went  further  afield,  and  if  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  they  were  not  considered  able  to  give 
a sufficiently  high  price,  they  went  further  afield,  but 
there  was  that  custom  before  the  Land  Act,  as  far  as 
I can  make  out  from  letters  of  my  uncle,  where  the 
price  could  be  realized  on  the  estate. 

11194.  Was  there  any  mention  as  to  the  number  of 
years’  purchase? — No;  no  mention  as  far  as  I can 


11195.  Are  there  any  fixed  periods  for  changing  the 
rent? — I think  the  period  of  change  of  tenancy  was 
always  looked  upon  as  a period  for  reconsideration  of 
rent;  in  fact  that  was  expressed  in  the  custom  as  I 
have  it  written  down,  that  the  incoming  tenant  was 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  outgoing 
tenant  as  regards  revaluation  of  his  holding  or  other- 
wise, and  that  he  was  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  outgoing  tenant. 

11196.  But  as  to  the  raising  of  the  rent? — The 
outgoing  tenant  was  subject  to  a rise  of  rent  if  the 
landlord  thought  it  was  due. 

11197.  Before  the  sale  ? — Before  the  sale ; at  any  time. 

11198.  Then  the  seller  knew  he  might  be  subject  to 
a rise  of  rent  if  the  condition  of  agriculture  improved 
and  prices  rose. 

11199.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  valuation  periodical  or  on 
changes  of  tenure  ? — I don’t  think  I am  aware  of  any 
penotlieal  valuation,  but  generally  it  was  at  the  time 
°.  ™e  change  of  tenancy,  and  the  incoming  tenant  was 
always  informed  that  he  would  be  liable  to  an  increased 
rent  supposing  the  condition  of  agriculture  improved 
811 ' fl'at  he  was  not  to  suppose  that  that  was  a constant 


11200.  Were  there  any  leases? — Oh,  yes,  a great 
number  of  leases,  and  it  is  where  there  are  leases  that 
the  greatest  distress  has  occurred  on  my  estate. 

11201.  In  consequence  of  the  long  leases? — Yes; 
the  long  leases  aud  the  subdivision.  I have  a list  of 
the  number  of  cases  of  subdivision  on  the  two  estates 
in  Donegal — there  are  thirty-five  on  one  estate  and 
forty-five  on  the  other — about  eighty  cases  of  subdivi- 
sion. I mean  eighty  farms  have  been  subdivided. 
I don’t  mean  to  say  there  are  only  eighty  subtenants, 
but  that  eighty  farms  have  been  subdivided,  and  in 
some  cases  the  number  of  subdivisions  goes  up  to  six 
and  in  one  case  to  nine.  - • 

11202.  Were  they  large  farms? — The  case  where 
there  were  nine  subdivisions  was  a farm  of  only  fifty- 
six  acres,  and  the  rent  was  only  £10  13s.  7d.,  while 
the  valuation  was  £17  10s. 

11203.  Were  they  mountain  farms?-— No,  they  are 
not  mountain  farms.  Here  is  a map  of  the  place—  ’ 
Drumdutton  including  three  farms,  and  all  these  are 
subdivided.  The  map  shows  the  subdivision  into 
little  patches.  It  is  not  a large  place. 

11204.  What  is  the  acreage  1— The  gross  acreage  is 
454. 

11205.  Mouutain  and- all? — Yes;  270  acres  of 
tillage  land ; 454  acres,  mountain  and  all. 

11205a.  Chairman. — This  was  originally  three 
farms  ? — Yes. 

11206.  And  they  were  subdivided? — Yes,  they 
were  subdivided  contrary  to  the  regulation  of  the 
estate,  and  it  has  been  impossible,  as  far  as  I can 
gather,  strong  as  is  the  watch  and  overlook,  to  prevent 
it,  and  discover  it  in  time. 

11207.  Was  it  long  ago  that  these  subdivisions  took 
place  ? — Yes,  it  is  a long  time  ago. 

11208.  Each  ran  up  a house,  and  then  a piece  of 
land  was  added  ? — Yes ; it  began  by  gradually  creeping 
on — first  of  all  they  put  a fire  into  the  barn. 

11209.  They  begin  by  what  they  call  two  smokes  ? 
— Yes  ; always  two  fit  into  the  barn  first,  and  then  a 
son  marries,  or  something  like  that,  and  he  lives  in  the 
place.  It  is  a wretched  state  of  things,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  it  continues  since  the  Land  Act.  Numbers 
and  numbers  of  cases  have  occurred  since  the  Land 
Act,  and  we  are  trying  to  grapple  with  it,  but  we 
have  so  many  tenants  to  look  after  that  even  with  the 
number  of  bailiffs  I have  it  is  almost  beyond  our 
power  to  watch  them.  I have  1,720  tenants. 

11210.  Mr,  Shaw. — Are  these  people  who  live  on 
pieces  of  the  farm  sons  of  tenants  who  marry? — Yes, 
sons  and  daughters  sometimes,  but  not  always. 

11211.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do — there 
is  no  industry  in  the  place  to  which  they  can  turn? — 
There  are  local  industries  which  they  make  money  out 
of.  There  is  fishing,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  is.  We  have  got  a fishery 
pier  there  now,  and  I hope  we  will  do  something. 
There  is  the  kelp  and  seaweed,  and  the  people  have 
great  advantages  in  that  way. 

11212.  There  is  no  weaving  ? — There  is  hand-loom 
work,  but  it  is  dying  out. 

11213.  They  don’t  emigrate  ?— No,  not  very  much. 


Sept  29,  1880. 

Rev.  Edward 
Lough  rcy. 


The  Earl  of 
Leitrim. 
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Sept,  29,  1880.  A certain  number  have  gone  this  year.  A great 
T,  tTT  . number  of  young  women.  . 

Leitrim*'  11214.  Chairman. — You  say  they  are  in  a dis- 

tressed state! — Yes ; in  all  my  leased,  lauds  there 
has  been  more  distress  than  in  any.  Other  part  of 
the  estate,  and  where  these  subdivision  cases  exist.’ 
The  townlands  under  lease  have  been  Lb.  a wretched 
state,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  work  there  this 
year  there  would  have  been  bad  business  there  this : 
year — no  doubt  about  it. 

11215.  Have  they  held  pretty  well  round  the' 
dwellings  or  are  they  scattered  ?— This  map  shows  tilth 
distribution  (map  produced).  These  are  several  farms.'. 

11216.  You  find  it  very  difficult  to  persuade  them 
to  arrange  it  into  shape! — Yes.  Here  is  a townland-- 
with  subdivisions  shown  in  colours,  in  which,  in  my 
: uncle’s  time,  at  a great  expense  and  trouble,  he  had  a 
surveyor  who  took  months  to  survey  the  place  so 
complicated  is  it.  These  marks  on  the  map  are  simply 
houses  with  a little  garden  to  each.  This  townland 
of  Ballyhoorisy  was  in  a most  wretched  state.  They 
were  fighting  amongst'  themselves;  and  they  had  all 
agreed  to  have  their  farms  squared  except  one  man 
who  holds  this  townland  for - years'  in  this  miserable 
state.  I am  "told  this  man  is  willing  and  ready  to 
arrange  it  now.  That  man  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life  from  holding  out,  and  keeping  the , forty-one 
tenants  in  chancery  as  it  were. 

11217.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  he  a large  tenant  1 — No  ; 
a small  man. 

11218.  Was  it  just  from  crossness  or  was  his  interest 
interfered  with! — No;  the  arrangement  was,  as  I am 
told,  that  they  were  to  agree  to  sign  Surrenders  of  their 
farms,  and  that  no  man  should  know  until  he  had 
signed  the  arrangement  that  was  in  store  for  him. 
.This  was  made  by  the  valuer  and  surveyor. 

11219.  Was  the  valuator  appointed  by  the  land- 
lord 1 — Yes. 

11220.  They  had  no  objection  to  that!— No.  He 

was  a man  rather  liked  on  the  estate,  and  the  fact  of 
forty-one  agreeing  to  his  arbitration  is  strongly  against 
•the  man  who  would  not  agree. 

1122).  I suppose  you  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
change  by  degrees  !—!  think  it  will  be.  carried  out 
eventually. 

11222.  Chairman. — -When  a lease  drops  are  these 
. people  taken  on  as  direct  tenants  1 — Leases  have  fallen 
in  since  I have  been  in  possession  of  the  estate,  but  I 
have  not  dealt  with  them  so  far.  I have  had  so  much 
distress  to  deal  with  that  I had  not  time,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are.  One  has  power  under  the  Act  to  deal 
with  these  cases  of  subdivision  summarily,  but  the 
hardship  is  so  great  if  you  do  deal  with  them  summarily 
that  One  doesn’t  exactly  know  what  to  do.  If  one 
cannot  see  these  people  out  of  the  country  in  some 
sort  of  way  you  have  not  the  heart  to  turn  them  out. 

11223.  Then  you  leave  them  for  the  time  under 
middlemen! — Yes. 

11224.  Does  he  make  a large  profit  out  of 
them! — That  I cannot  say.  The  difficulty  is; 
if  you  alter  the  state  of  affairs,  and  you 
make  them  tenants;  you  then  become  subject,  in  the 
event  of  having  to  deal  with  them  hereafter,  to  be 
mulcted  so  tremendously  in  the  Land  Court.  If  you 
take  them  out  of  that  position  of  subtenancy,  and  then 
are  flush  of  cash  some  day, and  say,  “Here  is  your 
passage  to  America,”  they  will'  meet- you  by  saying, 

‘‘  We  will  see  you  further.  We  are  tenants  now.” 

! 1225.  Then  you  leave  them  as-  they  are,  and  it  is 
rather  a deadlock  1 — I have  never  attempted  to  deal 
with  them,  but  that  is  the  difficulty. 

11226.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  a great  deal  of 
mountain  land!— Yes:  • . 

11 227.  Is  there  much  of  that  imprOveable  1— No,  I 
think  not.  I have:  certain  mountains  that  are  im- 
proveable. 

11228.  Would  it  be  possible  to  draft  these  people 
to  this  land  and  give  them  their  holding  at  .a  progres- 
• sive  rent — give  them  a better  means  of  subsistence; 

, and  relieve  this  place — with  their  consent,  of  course ! 


—I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a-  difficulty,  because 
the  people  neighbouring  these  mountain  lands  lav  a 
sort  of  claim  upon  them.  They  are  improving  them 
by  degrees.  They  have  the  run  of  them,  and  it  would 
take  away  from  their  holding  and  their  prospective 
improvements. 

11229.  There  -is  nothing  that  could  be  called 
waste  lands  which  could  be  reclaimed,,  and  upon 

which  there  could  be  fresh  tenancies  created 

is  there  much  waste  land  1 — No.  I don’t  know 

of  any  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  are  these  im- 
proveable  lands:  Cutting  away  of  bog  gradually  and 
so  on  would,  no  doubt;  leave  room  for  improvement 
but  if  you  draft  a number-  of  these  tenants  from 
thickly-populated  districts  there  would  be  a great  deal 
of  disagreeableness. 

11230.  It  could  only  be  done  with  their  full  con- 
sent ? — They  would  not  consent.  I don’t  think  tbe 
people  themselves  would  go  if  you  tried  to  draft  them 
out  of  one  of  these  new  lands. 

11231.  They  would  as  soon  go  to  America!— They 
would  sooner.  If  I had  the  money  to  send  them  to 
America  they  would  go  like  a shot. 

11232.  Were  there  clauses  in  the  leases' against 
subletting  1 — Y es. 

11233.  Don’t  you  think  your  predecessors  in  stand- 
ing bye  and  allowing  this  subdivision  to  go  on  have 
committed' themselves  to  it! — I think  they  have,  and 
I think  they  have  ackno  wledged  it.  I think  my  uncle 
acknowledged  it,  but  that  is  one  of  the  hardships — 
that  you  have  to  acknowledge  it  unless  you  catch 
them  pn  the  ground  at  the  moment. . These  cases 
existed  in  his  time,  but  he  never  did  anything, 
although  he  was  continually  serving  notices  against 
subdivision.  Therefore,  I feel  I should  be  slow  to 
enforce  what  he  did  not  enforce.  I have  the  difficulty 
in  regard  to  making  them  tenants  while  the  present 
Land  Act  exists,  lor  I should  be  unable  to  deal  with 
them  where  they  existed  before  the  Act,  but  there  are 
recent  cases  on  my  property  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  Land  Act,  and  these  are  cases  with  which  I 
think  I shall  not  be  long  in  dealing. 

11234.  Chairman. — Are  the  new  holders  under 
the  leases  persons  who  usually  reside  on  the  land,  and 
work  part  of  it  themselves!— Yes ; and  very  often  a 
very  small  amount. 

11235.  They  receive  the  rents  from  the  sub-tenants, 
and  then  pay  the  whole  r.ent  themselves  1 — They  have 
taken  fines  in  many  cases  ; I think  something  of  that 
sort.  There  is  a case  in  which  the  original  holder  pays 
only  £1  as  his  portion  of  the  gross  rent. 

11236.  Do  under  tenants  pay  you  in  the  office!— 
No,  the  head  tenant  is  supposed  to  bring  in  all  the 
money,  for  if  I once  gave  a receipt  tp  one  of  these  people 
I would  have  committed  myself. 

11237.  What  are  the  rents  on  your  estate  compared 
with  the  valuation.  I see  one  case  in  which  the  rent 
is  .£23,  and  the  valuation  £35.  The  valuation  on  my 
estate  is,  undoubtedly,  low  in  many  cases,  and  in  many 
of  the  decent-sized  farms  the  rent  is  considerably  above 
the.  valuation. 

11238.  Here  is  another  case,  £10  13s.  7 d.  rent,  and 
£12  valuation,  and  another  of  £)0  13s.  Id.  rent,  and 
£17  valuation! — Yes. 

11239.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  holdings  you  have, 
marked  in  red  on  the  map,  separate  holdings !— No, 
some  of  them  have  got  a bit  elsewhere. 

11240.  Chairman. — Do  they  hold  them  under  a 
middleman  with  tenant-right!-^ Well,  of  course;  we 
don’t  know  that. 

11241.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Do  they  sell  arid  buy  amongst 
themselves  under  him! — No;  I think  they  carry  on 
from  father  to  the  son. 

11242.  Chairman. — They  are  tenants  from  year  to 
to  year! — From  him;  I suppose  so.  . 

11243.  Mr.  Shaw.— The  fishing  should  greatly 
benefit  them!- — I don’t  think  the  benefit  would  reaci 
these  people,  but  on  the  coast  they  make  nets,  and  ns  i, 
and  these  people  could  be  rich  by  fishing. '(  It  is  '<erY 
poor  land,  and  numerously  populated  with  forty-one 
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families.  Part-  of  this  was  bought  by  my  uncle  not 
very  long  ago. 

11244.  Ciiairuan.— Take  one  of  these  farms  still 
under  lease,  is  it  considered  that  the  tenant-right 
would  exist  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — No ; there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  it  was  never  intended  to  exist  at  the 
end  of  a lease,  but  whether  you  would  allow  it  to 
exist  is  a matter  of  discretion.  There  are  certain  cases 
in  which  one  would  have  to  admit  some  sort  of  tenant- 
right.  Now  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Land  Act,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to-  replace  what  was  in  existence 
before.  If  there  was  no  Land  Act  in  existence  you 
could  deal  with  such  case  on  its  own  merits.  If  a 
lease  drops  you  practically  cannot  turn  all  these  people 
off  unless  you  pay  their  passage  to  America. 

11245.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Incase  where  the  farm  has  not 
been  cut  up,  you  give  them  tenant-right  at  the  end  of 
the  lease — you  don’t  turn  them  out  'i— No,  never  turn 
them  out ; we  readjust  the  rents. 

11246.  You  allow  them  to  stay  on  at  a fail' moderate 
rent? — Yes. 

11247.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  lease  as  the  rent 
is  to  exist  for  a certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes.  If  I 
ton  them  out  I must  give  them  something. 

11248.  You  feel  bound  to  recompense  them  'L-  Yes. 
11249.  Chairman. — This  is  part  of  the  property  in 
the  tenant-right  county  ?— Yes. 

11250.  There  is  no  tenant-right  on  the  ■other  pro- 
perty in  Leitrim  ? — No. 

11251.  Taking  the  tenants  generally  what  is  the 
position  relatively  when  tenant-right  exists,  and  when 
itdoes  it  not  exist? — It  is  rather  difficult- to  compare  the 
two  properties,  one  is  better  land. 

11252.  Leitrim  is  better  land  ? — Yes.  This  parti- 
cular bit  of  Leitrim  is  rather  good  land. 

11253.  And  the  people  are  generally  better  off  ? — 
As  a rule.  These  are  just  comfortable  sized  farms, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  get  on  pretty  well  with,  but 
in  the  other  case  the  farms  are  all  too  small. 

11254.  Partly  for  that  reason  I suppose  the  Leitrim 
tenants  are  more  satisfied  and  well-to-do  1— Because 
they  are  larger  farms ; in  fact  in  Leitrim  the  farm 
really  supports  the  family,  but  the  people  'cannot  be 
thoroughly  dependent  on  the  land  here. 

11255.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  the  Leitrim 
people  being  under  a different  system  from  tenartt- 
right  ?— -It  so  happens  that  these  people  are,  as  a rule, 
better  off  than  the  Donegal  -people. 

11256.  Does  that  arise  more  from  the  goodness  of 
the  land  than  the  tenure  under  which  the  peopleholcl? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  the  cause;  The  two  bear  really 
no  comparison. 

11257.  Is  therea  desire  amongst  the  Leitrim  tenants 
to  be  under  the  tenant-right  system  ? — I should  think 
they  would  like  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

11258.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  do  you  do  with  them  on 
a change  of  tenancy  ; if  a man  from  any  cause  has  to 
leave  his  farm,  do  you  allow  him  to  get  anything  from 
the  incoming  tenant?— No.  If  I have  (as  I have  had) 
to  evict  for  non-payment  of  rent  I have  given  them 
something  to  give  quiet  possession,  and  to  help' them 
to  make  a fresh  start.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
price  of  the  good  will,  but  it  is  simply  that  the  poor 
people  are  paupers,  and  you  give  them  something  to 
relieve  them,  for  we  Cannot  always  make  labourers’ 
places  for  them. 

11259.  There  may  be  cases  of-  broken  down  people 
"’ho  may  not  want  to  change  ?-^L  have -not : had  aiiy 
such  cases. 

Have  you  any  property  in  Monaghan  ? — No. 

1 461.  In  a case  where  a man  wanted  to  change, 
would  you  allow  him  to  get  something  ■ from  the  ' in- 
onung  tenant  ? — In  Leitrim  I certainly  have  thought 
®rer  it,  but  in  a case  this  winter  the  man  did  hot  take 
vantage  of  it.  I don’t  exactly  know  why.  Kewasrun 
T iT’  ^ no^  know  exactly  what  to  do  about  it. 
j,  • I would  try  and  give  him  leave  to  sell.-  ITe 
3®  v coulc,  Pay  fent  ho  longer.  I told  him  I would 
to  d ■ "k  to  se^-  It  is  a very  dangerous  thing 
ak°  "r  i the  Land  Act  before  one,  because  one  is 
ays  iable  to  be  told  that  this  is  allowing  the  custom. 


However,  I risked  it,  and  I thought  I would  make  the 
experiment.  It  is  the  only  case  that  occurred  on  my 
estate,  and  the  result  was  he  immediately  paid  his 
rent. 

11262.  He  did  not  sell?- — No.  He  borrowed  the 
money  on  the  strength  of  getting  that  leave,  for  it  at 
once  gives  you  power  to  borrow. 

11263.  It  did  not  do  you  any  harm  ? — No,  I got  my 
rent  there,  at  all  events,  I got  some  of  the  rent  that 
was  due,  I got  a year’s  rent— that  satisfied  me. 

11264.  Do  the  tenants  make  the  -improvements  ? 

No,  I have  been  making  the  improvements. 

11265.  Have  you  built  houses? — Yes,  my  uncle 
always  did  that. 

11266.  And  made  chains?— Yes,  made  all  the 
improvements.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  tenants 
do  some,  as  they  do  on  every  property. 

• 11267.  I mean  the  improvements  usually  made  by 
the  landlord  ?— Yes,  I make  the  improvements. 

11268:  Chairman. — Then  you  don’t,  think  that 
leases  are  a remedy  for  what  are  called  dissatisfied 
tenants  ? — I don’t  think  they  would  take  leases. 
Indeed  they  have  practically  got  a lease  under  the  new 
Land  Act. 

_ • 11269.  We  hear  generally  that  the  tenants  are  not 
inclined  to  take  leases  ? — I believe  they  are  not  in  the 
least. 

11270.  And  we  have  also  been  told  that  the  principal 
reason  in  tenant-right  districts  is  that  there  is  usually 
something  put  into  the  lease  to  bar  tenant-right  ? — I 
have  never  tried  it. 

11271.  But  in  known  tenant-right  districts  is  there 
something  usually,  to  bar  the  working  of  the  Land 
Act  ? — I have  never  attempted  to  bar  tenant-right. 
On  my  Donegal  estate  in  fact  I should  fail  to  succeed. 

11272.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  chose  to  do  it? 
— I don’t  think  it  would  be  my  own  interest  as  it 
happens. 

11273.  Chairman. — Entirely  changing  the  ideas 
and  customs  on  a.  property  at  once  causes  dissatis- 
faction ? — Certainly,  and  the  old  custom  must  creep  in 
again  ; the  majority  would  still  have  it,  and  it  would 
shortly  creep  in  again 

11274.  What  you  say  is  all  going  down  as  a means 
of  coming  to  some  arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant — is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  suggest  as 
an  amendment  of  the  present  relations? — That  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty  indeed. 

11275,  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  not  had  the  estate 
very  long? — No,  I have  no  business  to  come  before 
you. 

11276.  You  have  not  had  any  change  of  tenancy? 
— Yes,  I have,  considering  the  times,  had  a good 
number,  and  I think  it  is  rather,  remarkable  that  on 
an  estate  in  these  bad  times,  in  less  than  a year 
twenty-four  tenants  on  poor,  very  poor,  holdings  have 
sold  their  good  will  for  £2,354. 

11277.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That-was  in  Donegal  ? 
— Yes. 

11278.  Mr.  Shaw. — Weretheybrokert-down tenants? 
— Yes. 

11279.  And  they  sold  under  the  tenant-right  system? 
—Yes. 

11280.  Did  you  put  on  any  additional  rent?— No, 

I don’t  think  inany  case  there  was  art -additional  rent 
put  on. 

11281.  The  difficulty  we  find  is-  the  system  of 
putting  on'  the  rent' when  there  is  a1  change  of  tenancy  ? 

— Yes,  there  I should  disagree  with  the  tenant  com- 
pletely, and  I give  what  I consider  on  my  estate  a 
very  good  reason  for  raising  the  rent  at  that  particular 
period — I- think  it  is  the  most  convenient  time  as  a 
rule.  One  reason  is,  I consider  agreat  deal  of  my  land 
is.  let  at  such  a rate  that  it  is  what  is  called  live  and 
let  live  in  a great  many  cases.  For  instance  take  sdme 
of  these  farms  here;  they  are  below  the  Government 
valuation*  and  I am  perfectly ' certain,  the  land  as 
compared  ' with  • the  neighbouring  towiiland  is  of 
equivalent  value,  and  in  some  cases : of  greater  value, 
and  the  fact  of  having  people  upon  it  is  a reason  why 
you  defer,  and  are  disinclined  to  raise  the  rent,  but 
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the  time  you  give  that  man  the  privilege  of  joining 
one  farm  to  another  is  a very  fair  time  for  revaluing 
your  land. 

11282.  But  admitting  that  this  is  the  best  time, 
would  you  put  any  limit  on  the  power  of  a landlord 
to  increase  the  rent,  by  arbitration,  or  anything  of  the 
kind  in  cases  of  dispute  ? — I think  that  sort  of  thing 
must  be  done  between  man  and  man.  ' 

11283.  But  in  the  cases  we  have  had  before  us;  in 
which  the  rent  had  been  largely  increased  on  the 
tenants  who  had  done  all  the  improvements,  building, 
drainage,  and  reclamation,  don’t  you  think  that  if  that 
can  be  done  under  the  law,  the  law  is  a very  unjust 
thing,  and  the  result  will  be  to  produce  a very  bad 
effect  in  the  district  generally  ? — Yes. 

11284.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord, and  of  the  community  generally,  that  there  should 
be  some  means  of  settling  the  dispute  ? — It  would  be 
a very  pleasant  thing  if  you  could  get  such  a board  as 
would  please  both  parties. 

11285.  It  would  not  hurt  the  landlord  ?— It  might. 

11286.  If  the  lands  are  let  reasonably? — If  you 
could  get  the  lands  let  reasonably,  but  it  might  be  in- 
jurious to  the  landlord. 

11287.  In  the  same  way  as  you  might  do  injury  to 
the  tenant  by  the  other  system.  Where  a man  is  an 
independent  sort  of  man  he  would  stick  out  for  what 
he  considers  a fail-  rent.  But  he  has  nothing  else,  in 
99  cases  out  of  100,  but  to  submit,  or  go  to  America 
or  some  other  place,  and  in  many  cases  they  would 
submit  to  any  rent  sooner  than  change,  and  it  is  a 
very  unfortunate  thing  to  have  a feeling  of  oppression 
amongst  a people.  Under  these  circumstances  woidd 
you  think  it  reasonable  there  should  be  some  tribunal 
so  that  the  landlord  might  say,  “ If  you  think  this  is 
unreasonable,  we  must  call  in  a friend  to  judge 
between  us”? — It  is  not  a new  man  and  the  landlord, 
but  the  old  friend,  the  old  tenant,  and  the  landlord, 
and  neither  wants  to  part  company.  Of  coimse, 
speaking  from  my  point  of  view,  I should  not,  I think, 
like  it. 

11288.  Speaking,  not  from  your  point  of  view  of 
class,  but  speaking  from  your  point  of  view  as  a man 
wishing  to  live  well  in  the  country  with  your  neigh- 
bours, don’t  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  ? — I 
could  live  well  with  my  neighbours  without  it. 

11289.  Chairman. — With  your  feelings — wishing 
to  do  justice  to  your  tenants  and  to  fix  a fair  rent — 
you  would  not  Idee  to  have  it.  But  where  there  are 
men  who  only  wish  to  get  the  largest  rent  they  can, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  these  places 
there  should  be  some  independent  person  to  decide 
between  them  ? — Well,  I think,  certainly  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  best.  It  is  practically  what  I do  in  my  own 
case.  I should  get  what  I call  a practical  valuator  to 
value  the  land. 

11290.  Mr.  Shaw. — We  have  had  a case  before  us 
of  a rise  of  rent,  within  the  memory  of  men,  from  £4 
to  £15.  That  is  a very  large  increase  on  one  holding  ? 
— Yes. 

11291.  You  could  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  just  by  a 
series  of  advances  ? — I could  hairily  imagine  it. 
Certainly  not  by  a series  of  advances ; but  you  might 
have  land  let  so  low  that  at  the  end  of  a lease  it  would 
not  be  excessive.  The  other  day  I let  some  land.  I 
wanted  to  shift  some  tenants  off  land  in  the  sight  of 
my  own  house,  and  I happened  to  have  200  odd  acres 
of  land  reclaimed.  I thought  I would  shift  ten  tenants 
up  there,  and  so  clear  the  land  in  the  sight  of  the 
house,  and  I did  it  at  great  sacrifice  to  myself  in  an 
actual  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  great  advantage 
to  myself  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  great 
advantage  to  them,  as  they  got  their  farms  not  only 
cheap,  but  I am  building  them  slated  houses  and 
offices  at  a cost  of  a couple  of  thousand  pounds,  and 
they  don’t  really  pay  as  rent  the  interest  on  the  money 
laid  out  on  their  buildings.  I told  them,  “ you  will 
have  these  lands  at  the  original  rent  of  your  old  farms, 
arid  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  will  have  them  at 
such  ancl  such  a rent,  and  that  will  continue  for  my 


life,”  but  I should  expect  my  successor  to  raise  them 
to  the  proper  value.  That  is  practically  a case  in 
which  there  might  be  a very  large  increase  of  rent. 

11293.  They  don’t  object  to  a moderate  increase  at 
tilt,  end  of  a lease? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

11294.  Chairman. — Did  you  give  them  that  upon 
written  leases  ? — I shall  put  it  into  writing. 

11295.  It  has  caused  a vast  number  of  disputes— 
the  practice  of  not  having  these  agreements  in  writino? 
— I agree  with  you,  it  has  brought  on  more  mischief 
than  anything  else,  the  very  happy-go-lucky  way  in 
which  tenants  accept  their  holdings  or  their  dwellino 
houses,  and  so  on. 

11296.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Martha  M'Connell?— 
Miss  Martha  M'Connell — yes ; once  a tenant  in  Mil- 


ford. 

11297.  It  is  a holding,  “late  Robert  Steel,”  and 
she  has  written  here  some  particulars  about  some  rise 
of  rent  that  took  place  at  different  times? — My  recol- 
lection of  that  case  is  that  it  came  before  me  and  I 
dealt  with  it,  and  I offered  her  the  farm  back  again 
with  the  rent  on  it,  if  the  son,  who  was  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  people  who  formerly  held  it,  came 
for  it. 

11298.  Was  it  the  case  of  the  death  of  a tenant! 
— No,  it  occurred  years  and  years  ago.  They  were 
turned  out  for  non-payment  of  rent,  I think,  and  they 
wanted  to  come  back  again  in  my  time.  I said  I 
would  admit  the  son  back  again,  ancl  when  we  had 
almost  agreed  to  terms,  it  turned  out  the  son  was  not 
forthcoming.  He  never  Ad  come  back. 

11299.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  farm  was  on  your  own 
hands  ? — Yes. 

11300.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  on  your  uncle's 
estate  ? — Yes ; the  estate  I inherited  from  my  uncle. 

11301.  Then  they  had  lost  the  farm  during  your 
uncle’s  lifetime  — Yes. 

11302.  Chairman. — They  lost  the  farm,  they  say, 
although  their  family  had  spent  a large  amoimt  on 
building,  The  buildings  and  the  tenant-right  was  at 
the  time  value  for  £1,500,  and,  they  say,  “ the  loss  of 
the  buildings  and  of  the  improvements  caused  a debt 
of  £600  to  remain  against  them,  which  was  paid  in 
order  to  keep  the  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
children.  The  following  November  ejectment  was 
brought  against  all  the  property,  no  rent  being  then 
due.  At  the  hearing  of  the  decree  the  Chairman 
expressed  regret  at  being  obliged  to  grant  it  ” ? — That 
is  wrong ; it  was  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent. 

1 1302a.  “ After  this  eviction  these  children,  as  a last 
resource,  called  on  the  late  Earl,  at  Milford,  and  im- 
plored him  to  do  something  for  them  in  their  destitute 
condition,  but  nothing  was  given  them,  and  the  result 
Was  I was  obliged  to  bring  them  home.  This  property 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Buchanans  on  a lease  for 
generations,  and  the  end  of  all  is  that  they  have  beeu 
evicted  without  a penny  compensation  ”? — I have  not 
a very  clear  recollection  of  the  case  at  the  present 
'moment ; not  sufficiently  clear  to  give  you  the  details 
of  it,  but  it  is  a case  I have  investigated,  and  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  equitably  I was  not  in  the  least 
liable,  that  I had  the  farm  on  my  own  hands,  and  n 
the  son  came  forward  I would  as  soon  accept  linn  as 
anyone  else ; in  fact,  I had  agreed  to  accept  him,  bu 
he  was  not  forthcoming.  I think  it  was  a trumpe  ^ 
up  story.  I think  she  wanted  to  make  money  out  o. 
it  in  some  sort  of  way,  and  I think  there  were  o ei 
reasons  besides  the  non-payment  of  rent  for  the  lam  ) 
being  put  out.  . .. 

11303.  At  all  events,  you  offered  to  consider  me 
question  of  one  of  the  family  being  replaced . > 

I agreed  to  accept  the  son,  but  he  was  not  forthco  & 
but  I refused  to  accept  her.  I had  offered  to  accei 
her  if  she  would  come  and  reside  on  the  farm.  . 
had  business  in  Ramelton,  and  I said  I cou 

sub-tenant.  Now,  I .reed- 
as;  I had  known  shew 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but,  as  a ' 
fact,  the  family  left  the  place.  I said,  •,  ] 

circumstances,  as  you  say  your  son  has  sufncien 


allow  the  farm  to  go  to 
lect  what  my  decision 
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to  come  and  work  the  farm,  I would  just  as  soon  have 
jjim  as  any  other,  and  if  you  like  to  get  him  home 
he  shall  have  the  farm.”  The  fact  is,  1 am  told  the 
son  is  not  forthcoming.  Their  leaving  Milford  was 
not  creditable  in  some  way-  or  other,  but  as  I am  not 
clear  about  that,  I will  not  risk  libelling  her  and  the 
family.  I then  said,  if  she  came  to  reside  there  I 
would  give  her  the  farm,  but  she  was  not  prepared  to 
do  so,  and  accordingly  I said,  very  well,  the  farm 
remains  in  my  hands. 

11304.  I suppose  this  was  before  the  Land  Act  %— 
The  eviction  took  place  before  the  Land  Act. 

11305.  How  is  it  they  did  not  come  under  the  Land 
Act  ?— She  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

11306.  But  she  would  have  a claim  for  the  value  of 
the  tenant-right,  or  the  improvements? — I suppose 
she  would. 

11307.  And  the  question  is,  how  she  did  not  get  it? 
—I  might  just  be  allowed  to  mention  a rather  curious 
case  with  regard  to  the  letting  of  land.  I found  a 
great  deal  of  land  in  my  own  hands,  4,000  acres  or 
something  of  that  sort,  which  I have  let  since  I 
came  into  possession  for  about  .£2,500  to  103  tenants, 
but  I took  no  fines  and  in  many  cases  they  were  ready 
to  sell  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  result  of  my 
letting  it  at  a reasonable  rent  was  shown  in  one  case, 

I may  mention  of  a man  who  had  held  a farm  some 
yearn  before,  there  were  no  improvements  on  it,  it  had 
been  in  my  hands  in  grass  and  I let  him  back  at  the 
old  rent,  it  was  £7  rent.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
asked  my  leave  to  sell,  well,  I was  committed  to  the 
Ulster  custom,  and  I gave  him  leave  and  he  was  offered 
£80  for  it  on  the  spot,  and  he  will  not  take  less  than 
£150.  Of  course  the  Ulster  custom  works,  very 
admirably  in  many  ways,  but  that  gives  you  a fair 
idea  how  it  works  disadvantageously  for  the  landlord  ; 
it  works  very  well  for  the  consolidation  of  small 
farmers. 


11308.  But  as  long  as  the  tenant  remains  there  he 
pays  the  rent? — Yes,  but  you  have  no  corresponding 
security  or  advantage  by  letting  your  land  low. 

11309.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  could  have  let  it  higher 
to  cover  your  expenditure,  and  then  you  would  have 
lost  nothing  ? — I certainly  might  have  let  it  higher, 
hut  I try  to  let  my  land  at  a reasonable  rent,  and  I 
don’t  try  to  extract  the  utmost  - 1 can  get ; and  the 
result  of  letting  it  reasonably  is  that  that  man  will 
put  in  another  man  at  an  unreasonable  rent. 

11310.  It  is  no  loss  to  you  ? — It  is  indirectly,  you 
don’t  get  your  land  farmed  so  well,  and  you  don’t  have 
the  same  security  for  your  money. 

11311.  If  the  man  pays  a certain  sum  he  creates 
an  interest  in  it  for  himself? — Yes,  and  he  pays  it 
how  ? Sometimes  never.  The  losses  on  my  estate  are' 
very  large  every  year,  sometimes  they  never  pay,  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  a longtime  in  arrear,  other  times 
the  rent  may  not  be  collected  for  three  years.  I have 
got  three  or  four  years  rent  due  in  many — I should 
say  most  of  the  holdings  on  my  estate. 

11312.  Do  you  often  see  these  tenants  yourself? — 


11313.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Did  you  charge  this  man 
you  mention  nothing  when  he  got  the  farm? — No. 

11314.  How  does  he  come  to  have  tenant-right? — 
■Because  it  existed  on  my  estate. 

11315.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  rather  hard  on  you  to 
allow  him  to  sell  what  he  never  bought  ? — He  had  been 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  he  had  been  on 
the  same  farm  and  I let  him  back  again. 

11316.  You  said  tenant-right  led  to  the  consolida- 
>on  of  farms  Surely,  what  you  have  shown  us  there 
oes  not  prove  it  ? — I don’t  say  it  leads  to  the  conso- 
udation  of  farms,  but  I think  it  assists  where  I have 
auch  a lot  of  farms  with  such  very  small  valuation, 
assists  me  in  consolidating  my  farms  satisfactorily. 
n act  I don’t  think  I could  carry  out  consolidation  of 
a'«  su°h  a numerous  tenantry  in  any  other  way. 
n_  -n  ’■*’  does  uot  seem  to  have  worked  well 

l'umdutton? — Yes  ; but  that  is  under  lease.  I 
atmofc  deal  with  these  people  at  all. 


11318.  That  is  sublet  under  a lease? — Yes.  sept,  29.  isso. 

11319.  Of  course  tenant-right  would  not  apply  ~~ 
there  if  there  is  not  any  tenant-right  with  the  under  Leitri'im  ° 
tenants  ? — I am  not  quite  sure,  but  I think  there  is 
tenant-right. 

11320.  Mr.  Shaw. — Tenant-right  leads  to  the  con- 
solidation of  farms  because  you  get  the  neighbouring 
tenants  to  buy? — Yes;  it  being  the ’custom  on  my 
estate  that  the  neighbouring  tenants  should  have  the 
preference,  and  I always  endeavour  to  carry  that  out. 

In  fact,  before  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  it  was  car- 
ried out  very  determinedly  sometimes  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  outgoing  tenant,  but  we  had  to  consider 
the  advantage  to  the  estate,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
incoming  tenant.  As  equitably  as  possible  it  was  done, 
but,  of  course,  where  there  are  such  small  farms  the 
Ulster  custom  enables  you  to  get  a stronger  tenant 
eventually  upon  your  land,  and  buys  out  the  weaker 
one. 

11321.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  consolidation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  very  large  farms  or  only  con- 
solidation into  moderate-sized  holdings,  on  which  per- 
sons can  live  ? — That  on  any  estate  where  the  custom 
exists  regulates  itself.  It  may  eventually  arrive  at 
very  large  farms  if  a man  kept  on  buying. 

11322.  What  is  your  view  ? — Of  course  my  object 
and  aim  would  be  a tenantry  who  could  live  upon 
their  farms  and  not  upon  extraneous  resources.  Now 
they  go  to  Scotland,  leaving  their  own  harvest,  very 
often,  to  go  to  the  bad,  and  winning  the  certain  penny 
they  can  get  there,  and  taking  chance  for  the  weather 
when  they  come  back. 

1 1323.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  a good  deal  of  land 
that  is  not  mountain  land,  and  good? — Yes;  and 
farmed  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 

11324.  Tenant-right  exists  in  all  that  ? — Yes. 

11325.  And  it  works  well? — I think  so;  it  is 
certainly  satisfactory  to  them,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 

11326.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  laid  out 
much  on  improvements? — Yes  ; I have  spent  £7,000 
this  winter  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  I have 
spent  another  thousand  or  two  of  my  own. 

11327.  Chairman. — What  interest  or  addition  do 
you  put  on  the  rent  for  . the  loans  7 — A very  few 
tenants  have  taken  advantage  of  that.  A certain 
number  have  at  5 per  cent.,  and  then  it  becomes 
their  own.  They  get  their  good-will  for  it  afterwards. 

11328.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  live  per  cent,  pays  the 
principal  and  interest  ? — Yes. 

11329.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  slate  the 
amount  spent  on  those  estates  within  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  improvements  ?— No,  I don’t  think  I 
could. 

11330.  Chairman. — Has  it  been  a large  amount  ? 

— Yes ; there  has  been  a great  deal  of  money  spent. 

We  have  made  a great  number  of  roads,  and  a good 
deal  of  changing  of  farms.  We  took  a good  many 
townlands  out  of  rundale. 

11331.  Have  you  erected  many  farm  buildings? — - 
No ; very  few  farm  buildings.  The  tenants  do  all  the 
improvements  like  that.  Of  course  there  was  a num- 
ber of  houses  built,  which  would  now  become  farm 
buildings  and  labourers’  cottages,  and  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  in  road-making,  fencing,  and  draining,  a 
great  deal  was  done  in  my  grandfather’s  time. 

11332.  Do  the  farmers’  labourers  hold  under  you,  or 
under  the  farmers  ? — Some  under  me  and  some  under 
the  farmers. 

11333.  What  sort  of  houses  have  the  labourers  under 
the  farmers  ? — There  are  very  few  of  the  laboiiring 
class.  The  labouring  classes,  in  many  cases,  are  these 
cottier  tenants. 

11334.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  fact  they  are  mere  labour- 
ers if  there  was  anything  for  them  to  do  ? — Yes  ; they 
have  all  got  such  small  holdings  that  they  labour 
their  own  holdings.  Some  of  these  small  tenants  are 
nothing  more  than  labourers,  but  they  have  no  labour 
to  do  for  most  part  of  the  year.  I think  it  is  rather  a 
hard  case  with  regard  to  tenants  to  have  to  pay 
3 D 
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sheriffs’  cost's.  Suppose  I obtain  a decree,  an#  it  goes 
to  eviction,'  and  to  getting  down  the  sheriff,  my 
estate  is  handicapped  with  other  estates,  because  it  is 
furthest  away  from  the  sheriff.  Immediately  the  sheriff 
gets  a decree  he  receives  £1  1*’.  Gd.  for  executing 
it ; he  charges  Gd.  per  mile  from  Derry.  Well;  he 
lives  in  Derry,  and  comes  to  my  estate,  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  and  if  the  tenant  redeems  he  lias  to  pay  Gd.  per 
mile  for  that  eviction,  whereas  the  tenant  living 
within  a mile  or  two  of  Deny  has  only  to  pay  Is. 
Gd.  Not  only  that,  but  in  the  event  of  the  sheriff  com- 
ing down  into  one  district,  and  there  were  several  cases 
in  that  district  of  executing  decrees,  he  charges  Gd.  per 
mile  for  each  case.  I have  drawn  up  agreements  in 
many  cases  where  I have  had  to  put:  them  out  as 
tenants,  and  put  them  in  as  caretakers.  There  is 
no  good  blinking  it.  You  must  exercise  that  pres- 
sure upon  those  people.  You  put  them  out  as 
tenants,  put  them  in  as  caretakers,  and,  properly 
sjjeaking,  as  things  stand  now,  I should  bring  down 


the  sheriff;  in  every  case;  at  great  cost.  In  all  these 
cases  they  willredeem,  and  then  they  would  be  mulcted 
but  I must  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  or  they  never 
would  pay.  I have  drawn  up  an  agreement,  and  my 
agent  goes  on  the  ground  and  says  will  you  give  me 
possession,  and  they  have  done  it  in  many  cases,  and 
then  the  man  is  put  in  as  caretaker,  ancl  he  has  six 
months  to  redeem.  -The  question  then  comes  whether 
that  tenant  might  not,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
say  “ according  to  the  statute  I have  not  had  my  six 
months  to  redeem,  because  the  sheriff  did  not  put  me 
out,”  and  he  might  come  down  upon  me  at  anytime 
afterwards  and  say  I must  have  this  farm.  That  is 
the  danger  I am  running,  and  yet  I am  doing  it  for 
the  advantage  of  the  tenants. 

11335.  It  has  not  done  you  any  harm  ? — No,  but  it 
has  not  worked  itself  out  y'et. . 

11336.  Could  not  the  sheriff  appoint  some  man  in 
the  district  as  substitute? — Well,  he  makes  money  out 
of  it. 


Mr.  James 
Sinclair. 


Mr.  James  Sinclair,  Dundarg,  Coleraine,  examined. 


11337.  Chairman. — You  are  an  owner  of  property 
and  also  an  agent?— Yes;  I am  a joint  owner  of  a 
small  property,  and  agent  over  several  different  pro- 
perties,  amounting  altogether  to  about  £22,000  a 
year.  ' , 

11338.  And  you  also  farm? — Yes,  I have  a small 
farm. 

11339.  Is  that  your  own  property? — No,  I rent  it. 

11340.  What  is  the  system  of  tenaut-right  on  the 
properties  you  are  concerned  with  ? — As  far-  as  I am 
concerned  it  is  entirely  unlimited  free  sale. 

11341.  That  is  where  you  are  owner? — All  that  I 
am  connected  with  everywhere. 

11342.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  Ulster 
custom  ? — There  is  sale  by  auction,  but  reserving  the 
right  of  choice  as  to  the  tenant. 

11343:  Is  there  auction,  and  then  when  it  is  bid  up 
to  the  closing  point  a tenant  on  the  property  may  take 
it  at  that  price,  reserving  the  landlord’s  right  to  choose  ? 
— First  the  adjoining  tenant,  and  then  after  that  any 
tenant  on  the  estate. 

1 1 344.  Do  you  find  that  system  gives  satisfaction  ? — 
I think  it  does. 

11345.  The  tenants  themselves  like  it? — The  out- 
going tenant  likes  it  very  much,  but  the  others  who 
wish  to  buy  the  farm  do  not,  as  a rule. 

1 1 346.  They  do  not  like  the  holding  to  be  auctioned  ? 
—No. 

11347.  They  would  like  to  have  the  first  offer  at  a 
reasonable  price  ? — Sometimes  it  is  bid  up  beyond  its 
value  very  much. 

11348.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  property? — 
Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  land. 

11349.  Do  you  have  any  regulation  as  to  changes  of 
rent  at  any  specified  time  ? — No,  there  is  no  regulation 
as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

11350.  It  is  not  a perpetuity  rent? — No,  but  since 
I became  agent  in  that  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine 
(about  24  years)  there  have  been  only  three  properties 
revalued  that  I am  concerned  with. 

11351.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  a change  of  tenancy  do  you 
put  on  a higher  rent? — It  has  not  happened  with  me 
for  a long  time,  but  where  there  is  an  old  lease  dropped 
out  the  rent  is  raised. 

11352.  But  not  upon  an  ordinary  tenancy  dropping 
in  ? — No. 

11353.  What  are  the  estates  over  which  you  are 
agent? — There  is  the  Somerset  estate,  Londonderry, 
which  belongs  to  three  different  owners ; an  estate  in 
Antrim,  of  Sir  Robert  Harvey;  an  estate  in  Antrim,  of 
tlie  Rev.  Stephen  Bennett;  another  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bennett ; Sterling’s  estate  (which  is  divided)  ; 
Sir  John  Bunbury’s  estate  ; the  Ancketell  estate,  in 
Tyrone  ; Mrs.  Keown’s,  in  Down  ; Major  Shuldham’s, 
in  Deny ; Mrs.'  Torrens’,  in  Donegal,  and  our  own 
small  property. 


11354.  Are  there  many  leases  on  these  properties? 
— Very  few.  There  are  a few  on  Sir  Robert  Harvey’s 
estate.  It  was  a lease  a great  many  years  ago  for  the 
life  of  the  Queen,  and  a number  of  these  leases  were 
given  up  in  1847,  before  I became  agent,  in  order  to 
obtain  a reduction  of  rent.  Some  are  remaining,  but, 
generally  speaking,  there  are  no  leases. 

11355.  Chairman. — Have  leases  been  offered  of  late 
years  ? — People  don’t  care  about  them. 

11356.  Were  they  inclined  to  have  them  before  the 
Land  Act  ? — No,  they  were  not ; not  on  these  proper- 


11357.  That  was  through  dependence  upon  the  land 
owners  ?— r-Yes,  upon  these  properties  at  all  events. 

11358.  You  have  not  found  any  difference  since  the 
Act  passed  ? — No,  there  has  been  no  change  in  these 
properties  in  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
since  the  Act  passed. 

11359.  Are  the  tenantry  generally  well  satisfied 
with  their  position  as  far  as  you  know  ?— As  far  as  I 
know  they  are.  I don’t  hear  any  complaints,  at  least. 
There  was  no  general  application  for  a reduction  of 
rent,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  during  the  last  year,  only 
two  estates  asked. 

11360.  What  has  been  the  general  rental  per  acre? 
— It  varies  very  much. 

11361.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  rent  towards 
the  tenement  valuation  ? — Of  these  properties  that  1 
have  the  management  of,  the  rental  altogether  is 
£21,582,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  £20,434.  Some- 
thing about  5 per  cent,  over  the  Government  valuation. 

11362.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  valuation  includes  build- 
ings ? — Yes ; I took  it  in  that  way.  I could  give 
you  the  other  figures  if  necessary. 

11363.  Chairman. — Are  the  buildings  generally 
erected  by  the  tenant  ? — Pretty  nearly  always.  The 
holdings  are  small,  as  far  as  I know. 

11364.  Do  the  landlords,  in  any  cases,  contribute 
towards  the  improvements  ? — They  do,  in  many  cases, 
give  very  largely  and  liberally  ; there  has  been  a good 
deal  given,  but  it  has  been  given  up  a good  deal  also. 

11365.  Did  they  cease  to  give  after  the  Land  Act. 
— They  did  not  give  so  much. 

11366.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  Land  Act?— 
Yes,  because  where  there  was  an  unlimited  right  o 
sale  they  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  encourage- 
ment to  give  money  away. 

11367.  Has  there  been  much  reclamation  of  waste 
land  ? — Not  to  any  extent.  . 

11368.  Is  there  much  cut-away  bog-land  on  tlie 
estates  you  know  ?— Where  I live  myself  there  is 
a giuat  deal  of  reclaimable  mountain  pasture,  bu  no 


so  much  of  cut-out  bog.  „ . 

11369.'  What  course  do  you  take  as  to  the 
Jury  cess  ?— In  any  property  I have  had  anything 
do  with  the  revaluation  of  the  tenant  has  got  tlie 
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vantage  of  that.  I have  only  had  one  .property  re- 
valued since  the  Land  Act,  and  the  tenants  got  half 
of  the  Grand  Jury  Cess. 

11370.  Do  you  allow  them  half  in  the  way  poor- 
rate  is  allowed  ? — Yes,  on  exactly  the  same  system ,; 
and  as  to  the  roads  being  measured  into  farms,  T 
never  include  them  in  the  measurement. 

11371.  It  is  always1  exclusive  of  the  roads'? — Yes, 
and  buildings,  and  any  houses,  in  the  same  way,  are 
always  excluded  from  any  valuation. 

11372.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  rent  a lump  rent,  and 
not  by  the  acreage  ? — It  is  an  acreage  rent. 

11373.  And  the  roads  are  not  measured  in  '? — No  ; 
and  very  often  rights  of  way — private  roads— rare  not 
included ; the  county  roads  are  always  exempt. 

11374.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  hear  much  com- 
plaint as  to  restrictions  of  the  tenant-right  on  other 
properties? — They  do  complain,  but  they  don’t  coin- 
plain  very  tremendously. 

11375.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Do  yoti  approve  of  these 
restrictions  ? — Yes.  I don’t  think  the  sale  by  auction 
is  a ' wood  thing,  certainly,  because  it  makes  the  in- 
coming man  pay  often'  more  than  the  holding  is  worth. 

11376.  And,  of  course,  wherever  the  incoming 
man  pays  more  than  the  improvements  are  worth,  he 
is  rather  throwing  away  money  ?— I hardly  ever  knew 
of  any  improvements  being  sold  in  this  way. 

11377.  You  think  it  is  only  the  good-will,  as  a 

rule  ? No  man  who  is  a prosperous  tenant,  and  has 

made  improvements,  ever  sells  his  farm,  or  very 
rarely. 

11378.  That  shows  that  tenant-right  only  means 
the  good-will  ? — It  comes  to  that ; as  far  as  good-will 
"oes,  there  is  no  attempt  at  interfering  with  the  man 
, coming  in. 

11379.  Good-will  is  another  name  for  tenant-right 
—you  refer  to  a different  matter  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a 
wrong  name.  The  improving  tenant  never  sells,  as  a 
rule. 

11380.  I understand  “ good-will  ” to  be  tenant- 
ri"ht  and  improvements,  and  you  say- it  only  means 
the  good-will  ? — Yes. 

11381.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  tenant  does  not  build? — 
He  does.  On  the  majority  of  these  properties  I have 
the  management  of,  the  buildings  are  not  valuable 
the  average-holdings  are  small. 

11382.  Are  they  generally  thatched  houses? — Yes, 

■ but  latterly  they  have  improved  very  much  that  way. 

11383.  And  such  as  they  are  they  are  made  by  the 
tenants  ?— Yes  ; but  in  many  cases  slates  have  been 
given  by  the  landlord. 

11384.  And  the  fences  are  made  by  the  tenants  ? — 
As  a rule. 

11385.  And  if  there  is  anything  like  reclamation 
of  peat  field  or  bog  the  tenants  do  that  ? — On- some 
properties  they  do,  but  are  sometimes  assisted  with 
lime,  &e. 

11386.  But  as  a general  rale  the  tenants  make 
these  improvements  ? — Yes. 

11387.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  think  the  landlord 
-ought  to  have  a veto  on  the  selection  of  the  tenant  ? 
—Certainly  I do.  On  these  properties  we  have  al- 
ways exercised  it. 

11388.  You  have  exercised  the  right  of  selection — 
that  is,  refused  to  admit  a bad  tenant,  although  you 
don’t  exercise  the  right  of  restricting  the  price? — Ex- 
actly. If  a farm  is  advertised  to  be  sold,  the  agent 
often  tells  a man  not  to  come  at  all,  but  that  he  will 
get  the  holding  at  the  highest  price  offered,  for 
they  often  raise  it  when  they  see  a man  bidding  who 
really  wants  it. 

11389.-  Do  you  know  that  they  borrow  very  much? 
— They  do,  very  largely. 

11390.  That  must  hamper  the  maids  future  in  the 
management  of  the  farm? — I have  known- people  to 
borrow  very  largely.  The  times  have  been  very  good, 
until  the  fast  year  or  two,  and  some  people  who  bor- 
rowed considerably— up  to  £300  or..  £400— have  re- 
couped themselves,  and  got  clear,  -but  .other  people 
cannot  doit,  and  it  depends  very  much  on j the  pre- 


vious circumstances  of  the  man— a small  man,  with 
sons,  will  work  himself  free  very  often. 

11391.  Do  you  know  of  many  cases  of  rent  being 
raised— the  . great  complaint  is  that  tenant-right  is 
eaten  away  by  the  landlords  raising  the  rent  from  time 
to  time  ? — I know  nothing  of  it. 

1 1 392.  That  is  not  your  experience  ? — Certainly 
not.  Some  of  these  properties  have  been  raised,  not 
very  lately,  but  within  the  last  twenty'  years,  and  the 
tenant-right  sells  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years 
purchase/. r.iThese. -farms  (produces  list)  were  all  sold 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  The  property  belongs 
to  Sir  Robert  Harvey.  It  was  revalued  in  1869,  just 
immediately  before  the  Land  Act,  and  it  was  a little 
raised,  but  not  very  much ; one  farm,  the  rent  of 
which  was  £10  12s.  5 d.,  sold  for  £160  ; another  at  a 
rent  of  £4  9s.  7 cl,  sold  for. £S0  ; another  at  a rent  of 
£7  16s.  lOd,  sold  for  £230;  another  at  a rent  of 
£11  16s.  Id.,  for  £155;  another  at  a rent  of  £8  10s.  5 d., 
for  £130  ; • another  at  a rent  of  £55,  for  £306  ; and 
another  at  a rent  of  £10  7s.  Id.,  at  £200.  Two  on  the 
Somerset  estate  have  been  sold  within  the  last  three 
■ months,  and  one,  I think,  about  April.  The  last 
mentioned  was  held  at  £14  7s.  8d.,  and  it  sold  for 
£345.  The  other  two  were  held  at  £15  14s.  8d., 
sold  for  £300 ; and  at  £17  18s.  10d.,  sold  for  £150 
about  three  weeks  ago.  That  was  the  case  of  a man 
who  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

11393.  Were  there  any  improvements  on  any  oi 
these  farms?- — No;  the  tenants  were  without  any 
means  whatever. 

11394.  But  there  were  houses  on  them? — Some  of 
them  had.  The  £14  7s.  8d.  farm  had  no  house  on  it 
that  you  would  put  a pig  into,  but  there  happened  to 
be  three  tenants  who  were  competing  for  it,  and  I had 
no  objection  to  any  of  them. 

11395.  Another  objection  is  that  when  estates  are 
revalued  the  tenants  are  taxed  for  their  own  work  ? — 
If  a man  puts  a valuator  on  he  will  value  the  land  as 
he  finds  it. 

11396.  When  you  have  a valuator  on  a property 
do  you  give  him  no  instructions  or  directions  to  value 
the  tenants’  improvements? — I have  never  had  a case 
of  the  sort,  except  where  old  leases  have  fallen  in. 
This  property  I speak  of  Was  revalued  after  I became 
agent  in  1857,  and  it  had  not  been  revalued  before 
that  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  tenant,  and  not  one 
knew  of  any  change  being  made.  That  is  on  the 
Somerset  estate  near  Coleraine. 

11397.  Many  of  them  felt  very  sore  about  that? — 
No  doubt  that  would  take  place  if  a man  has  improved 
liis  holding  very  largely  ; you  put  on  a valuator  and 
the  valuator  cannot  take  that  into  account. 

11398.  Unless  he  received  instructions  to  value 
separately  the  land  and  the  tenants’  improvements — 
is  that  ever  done? — I never  knew  of  that  being  done. 

11399.  Chairman. — The  improvements  in  buildings 
might  be  taken  separately? — -The  buildings  are 
never  taken  into  account  in  any  of  the  cases.  I never 
knew  buildings  to  be  valued  in  an  ordinary  agricultural 
holding. 

11400.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Then  the  only  other  im- 
provement would  be  in  drainage  or  making  fences  ? — 
Yes,  the  ordinary  improvements — in  fact  vve  get  an 
acreable  value  for  the  farm — so  much  an  acre. 

11401.  The  O’Conor  Bon. — Has  there  been. much 
money  laid  out  in  improvements  by  the  landlords  for 
whom  you  manage?— On  the  Somerset  property,  and 
Mr.  Bennett’s  property  there  was  a great  deal,  but 
with  the  other  smaller  landlords  there  was  not. 

11402.  How  much  on  the  Somerset  property? — 
That  property  was  revalued  in  1857,  and  from  that  on 
for  a good  many,  years,  I could  not  exactly  say  how 
much,  but  there  was  something  from  about  £1,000.  to 
£1,500  a year. 

11403.  .Chairman.-— You-  spoke  of  these  tenants 
.near  Coleraine  as  being  pretty  nearly  beggars  ? — No. 
I . meant  the  ..particular,  cases  that  had  sold  ; as  a.  rale 
the  .tenants  here  -are -solvent  and  -respectable.  .... 

II 404.  - How . was  it-  they.. became’ so  ?r-iFrom  .bad 
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Sept.  2D.  is 80.  farming  and  from  different  causes.  They  were  thriftless 
Jlr.  James  people,  and  they  had  remained  hanging  on  until  the 
Sinclair.  farm  was  getting  worse  and  worse. 

1140-5.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
tenant-right  ? — No.  I think  they  sold  for  quite  as 

much  as  they  would  ever  get. 

11406.  In  one  case  it  sold  exceptionally  high1? — 


That  was  because  it  was  near  the  town,  and  from  tl 
fact  that  three  tenants  wanted  it,  any  one  of  wh 
would  have  been  accepted. 

11407.  There  was  nothing  particular  in  thes 
people  that  caused  them  to  break  down,  but  merel* 
the  bad  management? — That  was  all.  ^ 


Hr.  William 
Sinclair. 


Mr.  William  Sinclair,  Holyhill,  examined. 


11408.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  are  a landed  pro- 
prietor?— Yes,  I have  property  both  in  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  near  Strabane,  in  Tyrone,  and  near  the  town 
of  Donegal,  in  Donegal  on  the  sea  coast. 

11409.  And  your  property  is  under  the  Ulster 
custom  ? — Entirely. 

11410.  Tell  us  what  the  custom  is  ? — The  custom  is 
that  if  a tenant  wishes  to  go  away,  he  asks  the  land- 
lord’s permission  to  sell,  and  the  landlord  always  allows 
it  with  the  choice  of  the  tenant  reserved.  If  the 
tenant  brings  a solvent  tenant  to  take  his  place,  I 
never  make  any  objection  otherwise. 

11411.  The  landlord  allows  free  sale  reserving  the 
right  of  veto,  in  case  an  objectionable  man  offers  as 
tenant  ? — The  landlord  keeps  the  right  of  veto  in  case 
of  objection  on  moral  or  economic  grounds. 

11412.  But  he  places  no  reservation  as  to  the  price  ? 
— No,  1 have  bought  and  sold  farms  myself  under  that 
system.  Tenant-right  is  sold  very  high  here. 

11413.  What  is  about  the  average  ? — There  were 
three  farms  sold  on  my  property  near  Strabane,  and 
they  were  sold  this  year  at  twenty-one  years  purchase. 
There  was  one  sold  on  my  Donegal  property,  the  rent 
was  £7  5s.,  and  it  sold  for  £190,  and  5 per  cent, 
auctioneer’s  fees — about  £205  altogether.  It  was  sold 
in  February  last. 

11414.  You  look  upon  that  asagood  piice? — It  was 
reckoned  as  a very  good  price,  and  the  tenant  was  a 
good  solvent  tenant. 

11415.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  farm? — No,  T 
don’t  exactly  know  the  size,  but  £7  5s.  was  the  rent. 

11416.  It  could  not  have  been  a very  large  farm  ? — 
There  may  have  been  thirteen  or  fourteen  acres. 

11417.  It  was  held  at  a very  low  rent? — The  rent 
was  moderate,  but  the  rents  there  are  very  moderate 
always.  There  was  a farm  sold  over  there  on  Mr. 
Musgrave’s'property,  £6  was  the  rent,  and  it  sold  for 
£200,  and  there  was  a tolerably  good  house  upon  it 
and  he  told  me  two  other  farms  were  sold  at  thirty  years 
purchase ; there  was  a very  good  house  on  one  of  them. 
It  is  the  small  farms  that  realize  the  highest  prices. 
There  were  some  farms  sold  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s 
property,  not  long  ago,  which  went  up  to  £1,600, 
and  £1,100  and  that  sort  of  price. 

11418.  How  many  years  purchase  was  that?— 
Twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  purchase,  and 
there  have  been  a great  many  sold  at  much  lower 
rates,  these  were  exceptional  rates.  There  have  been 
farms  sold  on  the  best  part  of  the  Duke’s  property  in 
the  present  year,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  purchase. 
The  smaller  farms' there  is  generally  more  competition 
for.  The  farms  on  my  property  were  holdings  of  £7, 
£8  and  £10,  a year  rent;  a farm  at  £10  rent  sold 
for  £210  near  Strabane. 

11419.  Do  you  find  that  the  value  of  tenant-right 
holds  its  own,  or  has  it  increased  or  decreased  ? — It  is 
lower  now  than  it  was,  but  it  rose  immensely  between 
1851  or  1852,  and  the  year  1877,  I think  it  got  to 
the  highest  price  in  1877.  I bought  a farm  myself  in 
1846  of  which  the  rent  was  £4  10s.,  and  I gave 
£60  for  it.  I laid  out  £240  on  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  six  years  I had  it  in  grass  and  I was  repaid  my 
money,  and  in  1863  I sold  the  tenant-right  of  it 
for  £300  subject  to  a rent  of  £25  a year.  The  ten- 
ant who  bought  from  me  sold  it  over  again  in  1873, 
and  although  he  had  deteriorated  it  very  much,  he  got 
£550  for  it.  There  was  another  case  on  my  property 
a farm  of  which  the  rental  was  £18,  and  in  1864  it 
was  sold  for  £300,  it  was  sold  for  £600  in  1877; 


but  since  the  American  competition  became  seven, 
tenant-right  has  fallen  off,  still  it  has  not  fallen  ven 
much.  •> 


r.  ^mpumig  aoout  tiie  appli. 

cation  ol  tenant-right  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  ?— Yes  I 
would  not  presume  to  say  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  but  I hold  very  much  the  opinion  that 
Lord  George  Hamilton  gave  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thatit  w as  theoretically  wrong  but  practically  right.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  look  around  this  country  and  see 
the  state  of  Ulster,  and  see  the  state  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  but  where  the  circumstances  are  equal,  I think 
tenant-right  is  a good  thing,  I am  a very  strong  advo- 
cate for  it,  but  that  is  only  my  individual  opinfon. 

11421.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  is  the  best 
way  of  giving  the  tenants  a feeling  of  security  1— I 
thiuk  it  has  been  a success  where  it  has  been  practiced 

11422.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— What  would  you  say  as 

to  the  complaints  we  have  heard,  that  the  habit  of 
raising  the  rents  has  practically  made  the  tenants  feel 
utterly  insecure  in  Ulster,  as  it  has  eaten  away  the  ten- 
ant-right or  tended  to  it  ? — I don’t  believe  that  to  be 
the  case. 

11423.  You  don’t  know  of  any  instance  in  your 
experience,  where  the  rents  have  been  raised  ?— I don’t 
know  of  any  instances  of  exorbitant  raising  of  rent. 

11424.  We  have  heard  more  of  the  effect  of  the  fear 
of  a rise  of  rent  than  of  actual  cases  of  rise  of  rent,  (there 
havebeen  actual  cases  mentioned  of  a'greatrise  ofrentno 
doubt),  but  it  is  they  that  inspired  the  feeling  through- 
out the  country  ? — It  is  very  possible  they  rnay,  but 
generally  it  will  be  found  that  the  rise  is  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  has  perhaps  been  stated  to  you.  Now  a 
great  part  of  the  reclamation  of  land  in  Ulster  was 
carried  on  on  what  are  called  improving  leases,  and 
many  hold  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a man  found  his  rent  was  perhaps  doubled 
or  trebled  when  his  lease  fell  out,  and  that  man 
naturally  felt  aggrieved.  I could  give  you  an  instance 
of  it  on  my  own  property  where  the  rent  of  the 
farm  was  raised  from  £9  10s.  I think  to  £17  10s., 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  which  had  lasted  for 


upwards  of  fifty'  years.  The  man  complained  at  first, 
however  he  sold  the  farm  a very  short  time  afterwards 
for  £420  for  his  tenant-right,  and  therefore  I think  the 
man  had  no  right  to  complain.  I think  when  he  got 
£420  as  his  share  of  the  concern,  he  had  no  right  to 
complain  even  with  the  raised  rent. 

11425.  Of  course  the  evidence  we  have  heard  is 
only  a one-sided  story  as  yet,  it  has  to  be  tested,  and 
you  say  that  it  is  possible  the  instance  of  rent  being 
raised  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  may  be  at  the  end 
of  a lease  which  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing?— Yes,  beneficial  leases.  I have  had  a great  deal 
of  experience  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  and  I know 
it  constantly  happens  that  the  tenant  is  recouped  by 
three  years  crops.  No  land  in  my  opinion  ought  to 
be  attempted  to  be  reclaimed  which  won’t  recoup  the 
tenant  inside  six  or  seven  years.  It  is  the  case  -in 
other  countries  as  well  as  here.  In  Scotland  I am 
informed  on  very  good  authority,  that  a man  will 
undertake  to  reclaim  land  for  five  yearn  free  rent. 

11426.  Being  allowed  to  hold  the  land  free  for  five 
years?— Yes. 

11427.  And  then  come  under  rent  i—' Yes.  The  rule 
on  my  property  was  that  where  these  leases  were 
granted,  they  were  granted  for  five  years  free,  and  then 
for  thirty-one  years  or  the  life  of  the  tenant,  at  a very 
moderate  rent — 3s.,  or  4s.,  or  5s.  an  acre. 
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11428.  That  was  a very  low  rent  ? — It  was  for  cut 
out  hog  or  reclaimable  mountain  land. 

11429.  You  think  leases  of  that  sort  entirely  com- 
oensated  the  man  for  what  he  spent  in  reclaiming  the 

land?— Yes. 

11430.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  about 
the  reclamation  of  land  ? — With  regard  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  land,  I would  simply  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  six 
or  seven  year’s  do  repay  a tenant,  and  he  ought  to  have  a 
reasonable  time  after  that — in  the  cases  within  my  ex- 
perience it  has  been  thirty-one  years  or  the  man’s  life. 

11431.  Is  there  no  large  extent  of  waste  land  in 
your  district? — There  is  no  extent  of  waste  land  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord,  but  there  are  many  tenants 
■who  have  small  patches  of  reclaimable  land,  and  are 
reclaiming  it — there  has  been  a wonderful  amount  of 
reclamation  all  through  this  county. 

11432.  There  have  been  great  proposals  about 
Government  taking  up  large  tracts  of  land  and  re- 
claiming them,  are  there  any  such  large  tracts  that 
you  know  of? — I am  aware  of  the  proposals,  but  the 
difficulty  would  be  that  there  is  no  place  to  reclaim. 
In  1847  I got  a loan  from  the  Board  of  Works.  At 
that  time  people  were  very  anxious  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  by  paying  their  passage  to  America  you  got 
rid  of  them,  but  at  the  present  moment  I don’t  know 
of  any  estate  about  here  or  about  Donegal  where  there 
is  a piece  of  waste  ground  that  has  not  a tenant  on  it 
and  a tenant  who  is  very  fully  determined  to  keep  it. 
If  you  went  to  turn  one  of  these  men  out  he  would 
feel  himself  very  much  injured,  and  be  ready  to  take 
the  steps  that  men  do  take. 

11433.  And  would  he,  in  fact,  be  an  injured  man? 
—That  is  what  he  considers,  and  if  the  landlord 
offered  to  reclaim  the  land  and  charge  him  rent  for 
it,  he  would  feel  injured  also.  When  my  property 
in  Tyrone  came  into  my  hands,  I offered  every  tenant 
for  any  ground  he  would  reclaim  an  advance  of  £i 
an  acre,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  of  10s.  a year, 
without  any  interest,  and  twenty-five  years’  lease  of 
his  farm.  There  was  not  a man  who  would  take  the 


lease,  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  advance,  and  that  man  told  me  in  the  third 
year  he  was  repaid.  He  paid  me  regularly. 

11434.  As  to  the  objection  to  take  leases,  does  that 
arise  from  fear  of  losing  the  tenant-right  at  the  end  of 
them? — No,  I think  they  had  always  the  idea  they 
were  pretty  safe,  but  that  when  a lease  falls  in  the 
landlord  would  be  looking  into  the  rent,  otherwise  the 
property  went  on  and  a man  might  be  forty  or  fifty 
years  without  an  alteration  in  the  rent. 

11435.  In  fact,  the  expiration  of  the  lease  suggested 
a rise  of  rent? — Yes;  the  fall  of  the  lease  suggested 
it  was  time  to  look  after  it.  I have  heard  that  ob- 
jection made  by  many  farmers. 

11436.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  glebe 
lands  in  the  county  Donegal  ? — I have  been  studying 
that  a good  deal,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  it 
a good  deal  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Tuke.  I went 
through  a good  many  of  them  in  the  county  Donegal, 
and  I found  the  action  of  tb e Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners in  making  tenant  proprietors  has  been  a total 
failure.  I found  in  the  parish  of  Killybegs,  which  ad- 
joms  my  property,  there  were  eighty  tenants  and  only 
one  had  purchased,  and  in  Inver  forty-five  tenants, 
four  of  whom  had  purchased — three  of  these  are  public- 
house  keepers,  and  the  fourth  man  is  my  son’s  butler. 
In  Killy  mad  there  were  thirty-three  tenants,  of  whom 
hve  had  purchased,  but  three  have  since  sold  their 
proprietorship,  and  continue  tenants  to  the  man  who . 
ought  the  residue.'  They  sold  to  him  at  fifteen 
years’  purchase,  and  they  bought  at  nineteen.  In  the 
parish  of  Kilcar  there  were  eighty-five  glebe  tenants ; 
SI.X  Item  purchased,  and  the  remaining  seventy- 
--old  their  right  of  pre-emption — part  of  them  to 
>'•  Musgrave,  a Belfast  man,  who  is  making  great 
provements  in  that  country,  and  the  remainder  to 
a ®ai1  '"’to  is  a shopkeeper  in  the  town  of  ICillybeg, 
nf  Ttr  aie  110 w ordinary  tenants.  In  the  parish 
rfyragh,  Mr.  Tuke  said  there  were  three  men  who 


bought,  but  there  were  fifty-nine  tenants  and  four  pur- 
chased. He  gives  the  names  of  the  three,  but  he 
omitted  one,  and  of  the  three  he  mentioned,  one  has 
sold  to  the  purchaser  of  the  residue,  and  of  the  other 
three  I am  told  only  one  will  be  able  to  hold  his 
ground.  I know  that  one  has  sold — he  has  ceased  to  be 
a peasant  proprietor  and  has  become  a tenant  again. 
Then  there  is  the  parish  of  Templecrone,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  newspaper  correspondence  and  which  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tuke  as  having  been  “ cited  as  an 
instance  of  failure,  and  very  unjustly.”  Mr.  Tuke  gives 
an  account  of  it  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
fact,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  on 
the  26th  February,  gave  one  which  was  totally  false. 
Before  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Committee,  Professor  Baldwin 
gave  another  account  which  is  equally  inconsistent  with 
fact  as  far  as  I can  identify  his  statement.  He  does 
not  name  the  townlands,  but  he  names  the  locality,  and 
he  names  the  men,  and,  the  circumstances  were  very 
peculiar.  The  actual  circumstances  were  these : — There 
were  fifty  tenants,  twenty-eight  of  these  got  the  money 
from  what  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  calls  a local  usurer  who 
advances  money,  and  the  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners made  out  the  deeds  to  this  man ; he  had 
promised  them  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  redeem, 
and  that  he  would  only  charge  them  4 per  cent,  for  the 
money,  but  they  did  not  exactly  understand  that 
the  conveyance  was  made  to  him.  When  the  first 
4 per  cent,  was  added  to  their  rental  and  demanded 
by  this  man,  they  could  not  pay  it,  and  he  then  said 
he  must  have  10  per  cent,,  and  he  raised  the  rent  to  10 
per  cent.  However,  the  tenants  were  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  they  did  not  pay  anything  at  all.  This 
was  in  1876.  Thirteen  tenants  purchased  and  bought 
out  and  out,  and  five  of  them,  as  far  as  I can  under- 
stand after  very  patient  investigation,  were  solvent — 
one  was  a kelp  agent,  another  kept  a shop.  The  remain- 
ing eight  borrowed  part  of  the  money  and  partly  sold 
stock.  These  eight  were  always  in  a bad  state,  and  were 
on  the  relief  lists.  There  remained  nine  more  who 
paid  part  of  the  purchase-money  to  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Commissioners,  and  part  they  kept  on  mort- 
gage. These  men  got  this  land  in  1876.  I said  to 
one  of  them,  “ Did  you  pay  your  mortgage  last  year  ”? 
and  he  said,  “No.”  “ Did  you  pay  it  the  year  before”  ? 
and  he  said,  “1  did  not.”  “Did  you  ever  pay  it”? 
“ Oh,”  he  hesitated  a little,  and  said,  he  did  not  think 
he  did,  and,  he  added,  that  he  did  not  think  he  would 
ever  pay.  I then  said,  “ If  you  don’t  pay  the  Com- 
missioners will  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  sell  the 
land.”  “ Who  will  buy  it  ”?  was  his  answer,  and  they 
have  never  paid  a halfpenny  to  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Commissioners,  and  there  they  are  ; and  the  other 
fellows  have  never  paid  Sweeney,  and  they  are  now  in 
combination  that  they  will  not  pay  the  rent  or  this 
mortgage  money,  and  how  the  Commissioners  will  raise 
the  money  I don’t  know. 

11437.  You  think  that  Mr.  Tuke’s  glo  wing  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  is  not  correct  ? — I know  almost 
everything  he  says  is  incorrect. 

11438.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  made  use  of  a 
very  strong  expression  about  Mr.  Lefevre  ? Do 
you  wish  to  explain  it? — I was  informed  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  the  midst 
of  these  people,  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  had  been  in 
communication  with  him,  and  that  he  had  given  him 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  before  Mr.  Lefevre’s  letter 
appeared  in  the  Times. 

11439.  Perhaps  he  received  different  information 
from  other  parties,  and  he  may  have  trusted  to  one 
more  than  the  other? — I will  tell  you  my  reason  for 
looking  upon  Mr.  Lefevre’s  evidence  as  more  incorrect 
than  that  of  other  people,  Mr.  Lefevx-e  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  consult  Mr.  Godley,  and  Mr.  Godley’s 
letter  in  the  Times,  appeared  the  very  day  after  Mr. 
Lefevre’s,  and  it  was  totally  different.  He  ought  to 
have  known  the  truth. 

11440.  Every  one  you  say  who  made  a statement 
with  regard  to  these  tenants  is  incorrect? — Yes. 

11441.  Mr.  Lefevre  is  incorrect ; Mr.  Tuke  is  in- 


Sept.  29,  1880. 

Mr.  William 
Sinclair. 
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rSept. st.isso.  - correct;  Professor  Baldwin  is  incorrect.  Is  that  so? 

Mr  ‘WiUiam  — Professor  Baldwin’s  evidence  I cannot  identify, 

Sinclair.  because  lie  does  i not  name  the  lands,  but  he  names 

the  man  who  actually  advanced  the  money. 

11442.  Do  you  know  these  tenants  yourself  ? — I do. 

1 1443.  And  you  know  the  condition  of  them  ? — Yes. 

11444.  Do  you  live  near  them  3-r-I  happened  to  be 
a good  deal. amongst  them  formerly ; ai relative  of  mine 
was  rector  there. 

, 1 1 445. . Andrthe  statements  you  make  are  from  your 

a own  ; personal  knowledgel^-From  my  own  personal 
investigation.  ■ I conversed;  with  some  of  those  who 
paid.  My  principal  information  is  derived  from  as  fine 
a specimen  of  the  Irish  .peasantry  as  you  could  see. 
He  paid  up  and  bought  his . place,  and  he  said  he  was 
sorry  he  had  done  so,  as  he  could  have  made  better 
use  of  the  money.  His  name  is  Frank  Deveney. 

11446.  Ileis  one  of  the  tenants  who  purchased  ? — 
Yes. 

11447.  How  many  of  these  are  actual  owners  of 
their  holdings — direct  owners? — My  authority  is  Mr. 
Godley’s  letter  to  the  Times.  He  says  that  forty-one 
purchased  out  and  out;  that  the.  middleman  had 
twenty-eight, ' thirteen  purchased  altogether,  and  nine 
held  on  mortgage. 

11448.  On  mortgage  from  the  Church  Com- 
missioners?— -Yes,  and  they  never  paid  a halfpenny 
of  their  instalments,  that  is  the  statement  of  one  of 
them  to  ine. 

11449.  What  year  did  they  purchase  in  ? — In  1 S76. 

11450.  And-  you  state  they  have  never  paid  a half- 
- penny  since  1876  ? — That  is  my  information,  I can 
show  you  Mr.  Burns’s  letter. 

11451.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  the 
. Church  Commissioners  themselves  state  that  on  the 
whole  the.  payments  . have,  been  made  punctually,  even 
. during  last  year,  by  these  purchasers? — I don’t. mind 
much  what  the  Church  Commissioners  say.  I hold 
with  Judge  Flanagan  who,  in  his  evidence  before  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre’s,  Committee  said  that  nobody  could 
make  anything  out  of  their  accounts. 

11452.  Do  you  think  they  would  make  that  state- 
ment if  it  was  not  correct,  WL  don’t  sav  they  would, 
but  I only  tell  you  what  has  happened. 

11453.  You  are  aware  a great-  many  people’s  tenants 
besides  the  Church  Commissioners’  tenants  did  not  pay 
this  year  ? — I am  aware ; but  these  men  told  me  they 
did  not  pay.  this  year  or  the.  year  before,  and  the 
; man  I spoke  to  told  me,  “ I never  will.”  I will  read 
you  Mr.  Burns’s  letter : — 

“After  minute  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  your  letter,  I 
find  there  are  nine  mortgagors  on  the  glebe  lands,  none  of 
them  have  paid  a . single  instalment  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  I firmly  believe  never  will.  John  Deveney  paid  £315 
purchase-money  of  the  glebe.  Only  one  out  of  the  nine 
mortgagors  got  his  mortgage  executed.” 

Mr.  Tuke  states  Deveney’s  purchase  to  be  £209. 

11454.  It  would  appear  from  your  statement  as 
well  as  from  other  information  that  there  were  fifty 
tenants  on  the  lands? — Yes. 

11455.  That  there  were  only  nine  who  got  assistance 
from  the  Church  Commissioners  to  purchase ; there 
were  thirteen  who  purchased  out  and  out;  therefore 
they  got  no  assistance  ?— There  were  nine  who  got 
assistance. 

11456.  There  were  only  nine  whom  you  call 
mortgagors  to  the  Commissioners? — Yes;  that,  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Godley  in  the  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 26. 

11457.  Therefore  the  experiment  so  far  as  it  turned 
out  well  or  ill  on  this  particular  glebe  can  only  refer 
to  nine  out  of  the  fifty  ?— That  is  if  you  think  the  men 
who  sold  their  right  to  .the  local  usurer  are  happy  men, 
which  is  a matter  pf  opinion ; but  the  action  of  the 
Church  Temporalities.  Commissioners  has  been  to  create 
a conspiracy  to  pay  nothing,,  amongst  many  there  who 
previously  were  honest  men. 

11458.  Your  evidence.. generally  with  regard,  to 
those  Church  .sales  is  that  very  , few  purchased  at  all  ? 


11459.  Because  I find  in  the  first  case  you  referred 
to  only  six  bought  out  of  eighty-five  tenants;  then  one 
out  of  eighty,  four  out,, of. .fifty-nine,  and  four  outof 
forty-five? — Yes. 

11460.  Therefore  your  evidence  would  be  that  thete 
were  very  few  purchasers?— Yes ; seventeen  out  of  302 

11461.  And  very  .few  have  failed  to  pay  ?— [ ]la~ 
no  means  of  -ascertaining.  The  only  note  I have  taken 
is  that  out  of  the  seventeen  four  have  ceased  in  six 
years  to  be  proprietors,  andr  have  again  become  tenants 
of  the  lands  tliey  held,  that  they  sold  then;  interest 

and  at  a heavy  loss  too. 

11462.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  af 
purchase  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Works  ! 
— I only  know  one  case ; it  is  in  the  townland  of 
Cavan,  county  Donegal,  about  three  miles  from  where 
I live,  and  I had  no  opportunity  of  investigating  it 
closely,  and  had  not  directed  my  attention  particularly 
to  the  place,  but  I ' know  the  people  were  in  a very 
bad  position,  I also  was  told  they  were  all  on  relief  list". 

11463.  Were  these  Church  tenants  a particularly 
poor  class  of  tenants  ?— Oh  yes,  the  whole  of  tlht 
country  is  very  poor.  The  whole  of  that  side  of  Done- 
gal is  poor. 

11464.  It  is  all  a very  poor  country? — Generally  a 
very  poor  country. 

11465.  And  have  any  other  occupiers  there  besides 
these  men  n0?  paid  any  rent  last  year?^-d?lenty  of 
them,  but  there  are  none  of  them  have  been  for  "five 
years  without  paying  any,  or  at  least  very  few  of  them. 

11466.  Were  they  worse  off  after  the  purchase  than 
they  were  before  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  they  say. . . 

11467.  They  are  loaded  with  the  addition  of  the 
debt  ?r— They  find  that  the.  addition  of  the  interest; on 
the  mortgage  pressed  upon  them  very  heavily. 

11468.  As  a general  rule,  you  think  on  the  whole,  the 
people  would  be  better  off  with  the  tenant-right  system 
than  with  peasant  proprietorship? — If  they  have  to 
incur  debt  to  become  peasant  proprietors,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

11469.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Do  not  the  tenants  often 
borrow  largely  to  buy  up  the  tenant-right  ?—  Some  of 
them  do,  and  many  of  them  do  not.  In  the  four 
instances  on  my  own  property  this  year,  I ascertained 
thatnot  a single  man  of  themhadto  borrow  a halfpenny. 
I have  known  cases  where  there  were,  considerable 
sums  borrowed,  but  very  seldom.  Here  yvas  the  way 
. a tenant  farmer  put  it  to  me.  I said  “ I wonder  so  and 
so  did  not  buy  under  the  Church  Act.”  The  man  I 
knew  had  the  money,  and  this  man  said  “ I .think  he  had 
better  not.”  “Why  so?” — He  said  “ you  know 
we  had  been  speaking  of  another  man  who  undertook 
to  pay  for  ten  years — “ in  the  last  ten  years  I saved 
enough  to  buy  a farm  for  my  son,  and  I saved  the 
money  I gave  my  daughter,  we  have  had  very  good 
times  of  it,  but  if  I had  been  paying  10  per  cent, 
additional,  or  whatever  would  have  been  the  added 
to  rent  of  the  farm,  I could  not  have  saved  a halfpenny 
for  them,  and  1 could  not  have  sold  the  farm  as  long  a? 
there  was  that  debt : on  it ; but  this  farm  I have, 
the  landlord  will  let  me  sell  when  I like. 

11470.  Chairman.- — Have,  you  had  any  conversation 
with  these  peasant  proprietors  ? — Yes,  with  one  of  the 
mortgagees  and  .also  my  principal  informant,  Deveney 
who  has  purchased  out  and  out. 

11471.  He  spoke  well  of  it?— No  he  said  lie  would 
have  been  better  off  if,  he  had  kept  the  money  an« 
traded  on  it. 

11472.  But, he  was  on. the  whole  content  enough  • 
— He  made  no , complaints  and  seemed  as  if  he  was 
very  well  satisfied  he  had  given  the  £75.  ■ 

11473.  And  were  the  others  content  ? — The  mortga- 
gees made  no  complaint.  , 

. 11474.  The. O’Conor  Don— Have  you  laid  out 
much  money  on  the  improvement  of  your  estate . . 
About  £4,000  .under  the  Board  of  Works,  and.  a goo 
deal  of  private  money.  , ■ 'rt 

11475.  Where  you  laid  out  money  under  . v 
Board  of  Works,  did  you  charge  the  tenants  w'w 
the  whole  interest?— No,  they  paid  5 per  cent.,  ami 
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'cl  six  and  a quarter..  There  were  very  few  tenants 
£ took  anything  in  the  way  of  loans.  There  was. 
ne  tenant,  he  was  my  parish  priest,  and  he  got  a lease 
.jn  me  of  land  lie  had  bought  at  a very  low  rate,  and  ■ 
die  condition  was  that  I should  get  him  a loan  of 
£120  to  reclaim  upon  it.  He  got  a lease  for  thirty- 
one  years  and  his  own  life,  and  when  he  died  the  lease 
was  sold  and  by  that  time  the  money  was  all  paid  up. 
ge  paid  the  full  interest,  but  that  was  an  agreement 
in  the  lease.  -. , _ . 

11476.  Chairman. — Did  you  make  any  change  as 
to  improvements  after  the  Land  Act  passed  ? — After 
the  Land  Act  passed  I would  not  take  any  money  at 
41  In  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  get  land  into 
voiu'  own  hands,  unless  by  paying  the  tenant-right, 
which  is  something  more  than  the  fee  simple. 

11477.  Was  that  case  before  the  Land  Act ? — My 
loan  was  in  1847..  r 

11478.  You  say  it  is  impossible  now  to  get  land 
into  you  own  hands  ? — For  a great  number  of  years 
no  landlord  would  do  it. 

11479.  You  speak  of  the  great  opportunity  there 
was  after  the  great  famine  of  thus  getting  tracts  of 
around  into  your  hands  without  clearing  it  ? — At  that 
time  you  might  get  plenty  of  land  by  giving  the 
people'  their  passage  to  America.  I got  500  acres 
into  my  hands  at  that  time,  and  I utilized  it  to  get 
the  farms  enlarged,  and  I charged  rent  when  I had 
reclaimed  land  without  reference  to  the  loan.  In  1847 
I paid  17s.  poor  rate,  and  this  year  the  poor  rate  is 
Is.  3d. 

11480.  The  0’CoNon  Don. — Has  the  value  of 
teuant-rk'ht  increased  or  decreased  since  the  Land  Act? 
—I  don’t  think  in  much  changed.  Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  there  was  a very  rapid 
rise  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce, 
butter,  beef,  and  everything,  and  between  that  and 
1877,  when  the  American  produce  came  in,  there  was 
a constant  a-ise  in  the  price  of  produce  and  land.  I 
don’t  think  the  Act  effected  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  here  except  in  these  sort  of  matters.  I 
know  the  properties  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  and 
the  Marquess  of  Conyngham  (I  hold  land  under  both 
myself).  I don’t  think  their  relations  were  in  the 
least  changed. 

" 11481.  Doesn’t  the  raising  of  rent  effect  the  value 
of  the  tenant-right? — If  a man  put  on  an  exorbitant 
rent  I suppose  it  might,  but  I have  not  known  any 
cases  where  it  did. 

11482.  Chairman. — What  is  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing population  ?— The  wages  here  have  risen  very 
considerably,  and  they  are  very  fairly  off  now.  The 
wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer  about  me  are  from  S s. 
to  10s.  a week,  according  to  the  man’s  capacity,  with 
ahouseand  apiece  of  potato  ground,  they  get  generally 
nearly  half  a statute  acre. 

11483.  Are  these  the  labourers  on  the  farmers’ 
holdings  and  holding  from  the  farmers  ? — They  have 
holdings  from  the  farmers. 

11484.  As  part  of  their  wages? — Yes. 

11485.  They  do  not  pay  a rent? — No.  The  ordinary 
way  is  that  a man  is  hired  at  so  many  shillings  a 
week.  My  steward  hired  a man  yesterday  at  9s.  a 
week,  and  he  gets  a house  and  a bit  of  ground,  and 
the  right  to  cut  turf. 


1148.6.  What  sort  of  houses  have  they  ?— Generally  Sept,  ao.  isso. 

■ Mr.  William 

11487.  Not  very  good? — Not  very  good.  . Sinclair; 

11488.  But  are  they  pretty  comfortable  in  this 
county  ? — Yes. 

11489.  And  on  good  terms  with  the  farmers  they 
work,  for?— Very  good,  There  are  few  cases  of 
disprite  come  to  tlie  petty  sessions.  There  is  a matter 
I wish  to  bring  under  notice  as  a very  great  grievance1 
to  the  tenants,  and  which  they  suffer  from  more  than 
formerly,-  the  right  a creditor  has  of  sueing  them  in 
the  superior  courts  and  putting  them  to  enormous 
expense,  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay,  ejecting  them. 

On  my  own  property  there  was  a case  of  a man  whose 
rent  was  £4  15s,  he  owed  entirely  £22.  The  creditor 
died,  and  his  widow  had  taken  out  letters  of  administra- 
tion. She  went  to  an  attorney  and  the  case  went  into 
the  superior  courts.  The  sheriff  turned  the  debtor  out, 
and  the  bill  of  costs  of  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  was 
£70  for  the  recovery  of  the  £22,  and  his  own  attorney’s 
bill  of  costs  was  £40,  so  that  between  them  there  was  - 
very  little  left  for  him.  There  was  another  case  tried 
at  the  July  sessions  at  Lifford,  and  exactly  a similar 
process  had  been  gone  through,  but  the  man  walked 
back  into  possession  and  the  other  people  came  and 
tried  to  put  him  out,  and.  there  was  a desperate  fight. 

The  man’s  complaint  was  that  the  cost  was  so 
very  heavy.  Then  also  with  regard  to  administra- 
tions there  is  some  cheap  form  of  administration 
for  small  properties  under  £100,  but  not  over  that, 
and  now  that  the  tenant  right  on  property  comes  to  be 
a chattel,  I think  to  oblige  a person  who  has  only  per- 
haps £200  or  £300  altogether  to  go  into  the  Ecclesias- 
tical courts  and  take  out  probate  is  a great  hard- 
ship. 

11490.  Chairman. — You  think  this  power  to  have 
recourse  to  the  superior  courts  ought  to.be  done  away 
with? — Yes,  as  to  small  debts. 

11491.  Is  it  a new  practice? — No;  but  the  Land 
Act  has  brought  it  into  force.  Formerly  the  landlord 
was  able  to  make  that  kind  of  distribution  of  tenant- 
right  which  he  thought  equitable,  but  now,  that  the 
Land  Act  has  come  into  operation,  it  is  not  so.  The 
landlord  cannot  interfere  with  the  tenant-right  of  the 
man  who  has  died. 

11492.  You  think  that  up  to  a certain  sum  it  should 
be  confined  to  the  County  Court  Judge? — I think  up 
to  a certain  sum  it  should  be  so. 

11493.  Would  you. apply  that  also  to  the  landlord’s 
power  to  recover  his  rent  ? — I think  the  assistant  bar- 
rister would  be  just  as  good  a judge. 

11494.  Are  you  aware  a bill  was  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  last  session  limiting  the  costs 
in  such  cases,  but  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — I am  not.. 

11495.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a bill  ? — I 
would  be.  These  administration  cases  are  often  the 
cause  of  very  great  hardship.  I know  a case  where 
there  was  a family  settlement  in  the  county  Donegal 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  Hamilton  (his  solicitor  told  me 
of  it  yesterday).  A family  arrangement  had  been 
made  after  the  man’s  death,  and  the  son  who  had  got 
his  share,  and  gone  out  to  America,  came  back  after 
six  years,  and  took  out  letters  of  administration,  and 
the  people  who  had  bought  the  land  were  turned  out. 


Mr.  Samuel  Donaldson,  examined. 


11496.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  at 
Welshtown  ? — Yes. 

11497.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Sir  William  Style. 
11498.  What  is  the  acreage  of  your  farm? — I farm 
about  100  acres  altogether,  but  not  in  one  farm. 

11499.  That  is  held  under  tenant-right? — Yes. 
11500.  Is  there  any  lease? — I have  a lease  of 
portion. 

11501.  Is  the  house  where  you  live  on  the  leased 

portion?— Yes. 


thirty  years,  and  two  lives. 

11503.  Have  you  built  and  made  other  improve- 
ments ? — I have. 

11504.  On  the  leased  farm? — Yes. 

11505.  During  the  term  of  the  lease ; — Yes. 

11506.  Is  there  any  covenant  in  the  lease  to  make 
improvements  of  any  kind  ? — No,  sir. 

11507.  Do  you  look  forward  to  . the  tenant-right 
existing  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — I do. 
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Sept.  29, 1880.  115  08.  You  feel  no  dou  bt  about  it  1 — No  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Samuel  H509.  You  feel  sure  your  landlord  would  not  dis- 
Donaldson.  pute  it? — I do,  the  same  as  the  other  portion  I hold 
under  him. 

11510.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  sav  about  the 
state  of  your  own  holding?— No.  In  the  estate  on 
which  I live,  and  in  the  adjoining  estates — I know 
them  pretty  closely  as  I am  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  greater  portion  of  Donegal — there  has  been  always 
free  sale  without  restriction. 

11511.  Not  throughout  Donegal? — No,  but  on  the 
adjoining  estates.  The  only  thing  is,  that  the  land- 
lord expects  the  outgoing  tenant  to  put  a tenant  of 
good  character  in  his  place. 

11512.  So  that  generally  it  is  very  satisfactory 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Very. 

11513.  Do  you  know  of  any  parts  of  Donegal 
where  it  is  not  so  ? — I could  not  give  particulars,  but 
I understand  'there  are. 

11514.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a feeling 

of  dissatisfaction  existing  any  where  ? I do  and  I 

believe  the  people  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  under  a 
tenant-right,  which  would  make  them  more  secure  in 
their  places. 

11515.  Do  you  think  they  fear  the  power  of  raising 
the  rent  being  abused  ? — I daresay  some  few  of  them 
. do. 

11516.  It  has  been  stated  to  us,  that  for  many 
years  past,  and  particularly  since  the  Land  Act,  a 
sort  of  unlimited  power  of  raising  the  rent  has  been 
put  in  operation  ? — I have  never  had  occasion  to  think 
so  in  my  estate  or  the  adjoining  estates.  The  tenant- 
right  on  our  estate  has  always  been  very  high,  and  I 
believe  equally  so  in  the  adjoining  estates.  On  our 
estate  it  sells  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  years’  purchase, 
and  I have  known  it  to  go  as  high  as  thirty-four. 

11517.  That  is  a proof  that  the  rents  are  very  mod- 
erate ? — They  are  moderate. 

11518.  And  there  is  confidence  in  the  landlord? 

Yes,  in  so  far  as  I am  personally  concerned  on  my  own 
estate,  but  I don’t  say  that  may  be  the  fact  with  every 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  county. 

11519.  Is  there  any  time  at  which  it  is  thought 
fair  there  should  be  a revaluation  and  readjust- 
ment of  rents? — I could  not  give  you  much  of  the 
general  opinion  as  to  that,  but  I believe  there  is  nothin0, 
woiild  please  tenants  so  much  as  fixity  of- tenure  at 
a fair  rent  under  a landlord. 

11520.  As  to  the  means  of  arriving  at  a fair  rent, 
have  you  anything  to  suggest  ?— I would  consider  in 
the  north— lam  speaking  more  generally  of  the  north 
with  which  I am  acquainted— rent  would  be  best 
settled  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If  they  could 
not  agree,  then  have  a Government  arbitrator,  one 
appointed  to  each  county  for  the  purpose. 

11521.  As  to  the  periods  at  which  there  might  be  a 
change  of  rent,  would  you  have  it  at  a fixed  period,  at 
a certain  distance  of  time,  say  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
or  would  you  have  it  on  any  sale?— I would  not  have 
it  at  a sale. 

11522.  You  think  that  is  a bad  time  ?— I do. 

11523,  And  you  think  it  would  be  better  at  some 
fixed  period?— Yes. 

11524.  As  to  the  re- valuation,  is  it  your  opinion  that 

the  tenant’s  improvements  should  be  excluded  ?— Yes, 
certain  improvements,  not  such  as  buildings,  drains’ 
roads,  fences,  but  in  case  of  reclamation,  my  own 
belief  is  that  the  landlord  has  a certain  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  after  I reclaim  the  land  he  should  get  the 
benefit  of  that  interest,  and  the  question  is,  what  is  his 
interest.  It  is  a mathematical  question ; however  I 
am  giving  my  belief  that  fixity  of  tenure,  with  fair 
rent,  is  what  would  be  best  for  landlord  and  tenant. 

1 S'  sTeakulS  fl-°m  my  own  judgment  altogether. 

ill  n y0U  thmk  s°mething  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  of  advantage  in  the  south  ? — I think  it  would 
from  what  I know  of  it, 

• Y,ou  cWt  think  tlle  extension  of  tenant 

right  throughout  the  country  would  settle  the  disputes 


between  landlords  and  tenants  ? — It  would  depend  o 
the  extension.  11 

1 1527.  Do  you  mean  in  what  form  it  was  extended? 

11528.  Suppose  it  was  extended  in  the  form  you 
mentioned,  as  it  stands  on  the  properties  you  know? 
I think  they  should  be  quite  satisfied. 

11529.  Do  you  know  any  parts  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land where  there  is  power  to  sell  ? — I believe  few  of 
them  have  power  to  sell.  So  I was  told  in  makinv 
inquiries  passing  through  the  south. 

11530.  Do  you  know  of  cases  of  tenants  bavin* 
purchased  their  holdings  ? — A great  many.  0 

11531.  As  a general  rule  were  they  satisfied  with 
their  purchases? — There  are  a good  many  of  them 
satisfied,  but  a great  many  of  them  have  felt  difficulty 
in  clearing  off  the  purchase  money. 

11532.  They  are  pinched  for  the  balance? Yes  • 

they  borrowed  it,  and  they  find  great  difficulty  in 
paying  it  off. 

11533.  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  think  there 
should  be  a limit  on  the  tenant-right  ? — I think  if  it  was 
amicably  settled  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  it 
would  be  better. 

11534.  Do  you  think  the  tenant  ought  to  get  the 
entire  increased  value  of  the  reclaimed  land? — No,  I 
think  there  is  a certain  interest  of  the  landlord  in  the 
unreclaimed  land,  the  raw  material,  for  the  tenant 
would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  having  that  land  to 
reclaim  but  for  the  landlord,  and  therefore  the  landlord 
has  an  interest  in  it. 

11535.  Suppose  this  tenant  got  this  reclaimable  land 
at  a low  rent  on  a long  lease,  would  you  not  take  into 
consideration  that  he  had  a long  lease  ? — They  would 
not  make  improvements.  There  is  an  innate  nature 
in  the  Irish  that  if  they  think  the  rent  will  be  raised 
they  will  not  make  improvements. 

11536.  How  would  you  consider  the  landlord’s 
interest  in  this  reclamation? — For  instance,  if  the 
tenant  got  a certain  number  of  years  to  have  it  re- 
claimed ; then  have  it  valued,  and  give  the  tenant  the 
interest  of -the  capital  put  into  the  soil,  the  balance  to 
go  to  the  landlord.  , 


1 1537.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  capital  put  into 
the  soil? — Any  person  laying  the  capital  out  could 
easily  ascertain  it. 


11538.  You  hold  under  a very  good  landlord  ?— 


11539.  One  you  are  not  afraid  of? — Not  the 
slightest.  There  is  not  much  occasion  to  fear  from 
any  of  the  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood. 

11540.  But  would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  other 
landlords,  who  are  not  so  good,  being  obliged  to  do  by 
law  what  the  good  landlord  does  voluntarily? — Cer- 
tainly not ; it  would  be  well. 

11541.  Your  landlord  is  quite  willing  to  give  you 
tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — I have  never 
asked  him,  but  I have  never  known  the  question  to  he 
raised  after  a lease  expired. 

11542.  Don’t  you  think  tenant-right  ought  to  be 
sanctioned  by  law  at  the  end  of  a lease,  the  same  as 
without  it  ? — I do. 

11543.  "What  is  the  value  of  tenant-right  on  the 
estate  you  hold? — From  twenty-five  to  thirty  yearn 
purchase.  I have  known  it  to  go  as  high  as  thirty- 
four,  and,  in  fact,  forty,  and  as  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Sinclair,  “ the  smaller  the  farm,  the  higher  the  price. 
From  what  I know  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  any  feeling 
that  would  arise  would  be  occasioned,  not  by  the  land- 
lord’s rent,  but  by  the  smallness  of  the  holding,  which 
cannot  support  the  tenant,  and  by  bad  cultivation. 
Most  of  the  land  I know  of,  if  properly  cultivated, 
would  at  least  give  one-tliird  more  production  by  giving 
attention  to  it,  without  greater  cost. 

11544.  Would  greater  security  encourage  better 
cultivation  ?-  -I  believe  fixity  of  tenure  at  fail1  rents 
would  do  it,  and  much  better  than  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. 
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Mr.  Wybrants  Olphert,  Falcarragli,  examined. 


11545.  Chairman. — You  are  a landowner? — Yes. 
11546.  What  is  the  acreage  of  your  estate  ? — 20,000 
acres. 

11547.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  the  property? — 
Yes. 

11548.  Very  much  as  it  has  been  described? — I 
think  it  is  higher  in  my  neighbourhood.  I have  a 
small  class  of  tenants. 

11549.  You  mean  it  sells  higher? — Yes. 

11550.  But  does  the  system  exist  the  same? — Yes, 
quite  the  same. 

11551.  What  about  is  the  value  ? — From  thirty  to 
forty  years’  purchase,  but  I have  known  it  to  go  up  to 
sixty  and  seventy  years’  purchase. 

11552.  Is  it  considered  good  land? — Some  of  it  is 
pretty  good  land — along  the  shore. 

11552a.  What  is  generally  the  size  of  the  holdings  ? 
—Small ; they  are  generally  speaking  from'  £2  to  £6, 
£7  and  £8.  Four,  five  and  ten  acres  some  of  them. 
The  smallest  about  four  or  five  acres. 

11553.  Have  they  any  cut-away  bog  or  mountain  ? — 
They  have  the  right  to  turf,  and  the  privilege  of 
grazing,  on  the  mountains  besides. 

11554.  Is  that  according  to  the  size  of  their  holding  ? 
—No,  they  generally  send  their  cattle  up  to  the  moun- 
tain to  graze. 

11555.  Do  they  pay  for  that  separately? — No;  in 
some  places  they  have  liberty  to  go  over  the  mountain 
I hold  myself ; I merely  charge  them  a nominal  sum  ; 
a shilling  or  something  like  that. 

11556.  Is  it  a good  run  for  cattle  and  sheep?— It 
is  a good  mountain ; very  good  for  sheep. 

11557.  Are  the  tenantry  pretty  well  off? — I think 
they  are  comfortably  off  for  small  holdings. 

11558.  Were  they  able  to  pay  their  rents  last  year? 
—A  great  number  of  them  did  not. 

11559.  Did  you  offer  an  abatement? — No,  I did 
not. 

11560.  You  gave  them  time? — Yes,  I gave  them 
time.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  an  abatement  was  no 
use.  The  cry  of  distress  was  what  prevented  a good 
many  of  them  coming  forward — hoping  to  get  as  much 
as  they  could  from  relief. 

11561.  Have  there  been  many  sales  of  late  years  ? — 
Not  last  year,  but  we  have  a good  many  occasional 
sales.  Last  year  very  few. 

11562.  Do  you  give  the  preference  to  the  tenants  ? 
—Yes ; I always  ask  them  to  give  the  tenant  adjoining 
the  first  offer,  and  if  he  does  not  take  it,  to  some  of 
the  other  tenants,  and  if  they  don’t  want  it,  then  to 
any  other  person  who  may  be  approved  of  by  me. 

11563.  Where  the  adjoining  man  takes  it  is  it  with 
the  view  of  throwing  it  into  his  holding  ? — Yes,  to 
put  the  two  together. 

11564.  Does  he  in  general  get  rid  of  the  house 
upon  it? — Yes;  if  he  buys  the  place  he  throws  it 
down. 

115G5.  Have  you  seen  much  of  that  consolidation 
ot  two  or  three  holdings  ? — Yes,  I have,  but  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  them  subdividing  again  when 
their  children  grow  up.  That  is  the  great  difficulty 
a landlord  has  to  deal  with,  to  prevent  subdivision ; it 
is  a thing  almost  impossible  to  prevent.  The  smaller 
he  holding,  the  poorer  the  people,  the  more  inclined 
are  they  to  subdivide ; when  a son  marries  they 
give  him  a bit  of  land,  and  the  landlord  knows  nothing 
about  it  until  there  is  a quarrel. 

11566.  That  takes  place  whether  three  is  tenant- 
' mrV10^ — ^6S’  i(;  ,las  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

11567.  I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  law  that  can 
prevent  that  except  the  law  of  the  landlord,  as  far  as 
]C®n  Vse  his  influence  ? — No,  you  must  eject  them, 

1 is  a difficult  thing  after  a man  has  been  five 
« six  years  in  a place  to  eject  him.  I think  that  sub- 
llSRQ1STr  most  injurious  thing  in  the  country. 

]:,  • k-  Have  these  small  holders  other  means  of 
o besides  their  holdings  ? — Some  of  them  go  to 


Scotland  as  labourers ; some  of  them  fish,  and  different 
things  that  way ; it  is  along  the  coast. 

11569.  You  know  something  of  one  of  these  cases 
of  peasant  proprietorship?— Yes ; there  was  a glebe 
near  me  where  five  tenants  purchased  their  holdings, 
and  two  purchased  on  another  glebe,  by  borrowing 
partly.  One  of  them  about  three  weeks  ago  sold 
his  holding  to  the  landlord  of  the  townland,  statin"  he 
would  prefer  to  have  his  tenant-right.  ° 

11570.  And  the  others,  are  they  holding  on  ? They 

are  holding  on  still,  but  are  very  poor.  They  "ot  seed 
from  the  union  and  relief  like  anyone  else.  ° 

11571.  And  were  the  rents  of  these  holdings  pretty 
well  up  to  the  full  when  they  bought  them  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  the  highest  was  about  £5,  the  lowest  £1.  The 
system  of  introducing  that  sort  of  peasant  proprietors 
would  be  ruination  to  the  country,  because  they  will 
subdivide  and  fight  among  themselves.  A bout  twen  ty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  only  one  perpetuity  holder 
in  my  neighbourhood,  he  had  purchased  a small  part 
of  a townland  valued  at  £24  Poor  Law  valuation. 
He  had  five  sons ; they  have  divided  it,  there  are  now 
five  houses,  and  these  men  have  each  families  ready 
to  subdivide  again.  Since  they  got  this  they  have 
been  the  poorest  people,  and  are  continually  fighting 
amongst  themselves.  They  have  no  landlord  to  look 
after  them. 

11572.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  don’t  approve  of  the 
scheme  of  planting  peasant  proprietors  ? — Not  of  that 
small  kind.  I think  if  a good  large  farmer  could  buy 
his  farm,  these  are  the  men  we  should  do  so  ; but  these 
small  holdings  would  perfectly  ruin  the  country,  and 
we  would  have  nothing  but  paupers.  The  great  diffi- 
culty a landlord  has  at  present  is  to  prevent  the  ckl 
people  being  put  into  the  workhouse.  They  quarrel 
and  the  sons  send  them  to  the  workhouse.  If  that  is 
done  the  workhouse  will  be  full. 

11573.  But  if  you  guard  against  subdivision  you 
would  not  object  to  it  1—  But  I dou’t  see  how  that  is 
to  be  done.  If  a man  buys  a farm  who  is  to  overlook 
and  watch  him. 

11574.  The  O’Coxor  Don. — Is  the  case  of  sending 
the  old  people  into  the  workhouse  peculiar  to  these 
perpetuity  holders?— No;  it  is  the  difficulty  the  landlord 
has  to  prevent  them.  I have  cases  constantly  of  that 
sort.  The  old  people  think  they  are  badly  treated  and 
won’t  stay  in  the  house,  and  if  I was  not  there  they 
would  all  be  put  into  the  workhouse,  but  I don’t 
allow  it. 

11575.  Is  the  case  that  you  cited,  of  one  of  those 
purchasers  under  the  Commissionerswhosold  to  another 
person,  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Sinclair?— Yes,  it  is  the 
same  case. 

11576.  You  have  a considerable  number  of  small 
tenants? — I have  about  500. 

1 1577.  Did  they  pay  their  rents  last  year  ? — A gcod 
many  did. 

11578.  Have  you  any  tenants  owing  four  years’ 
rent  ? — I have,  but  they  are  not  the  smallest.  I think 
the  middle  class  tenants  are  better  payers  than  the 
others. 

11579.  You  are  then  in  as  bad  a position  as  the 
Church  Commissioners? — I have  some  who  have  not 
paid  me.  I have  been  paid,  but  these  are  arrears  that 
have  been  kept  on  for  several  years,  since  the  famine 
years. 

11580.  But  you  have  none  that  owe  you  arrears  of 
late  years  ? — No,  they  mostly  paid  up  regularly  until 
last  year. 

11581.  I presume  a good  many  of  your  tenants 
were  in  receipt  of  relief? — Yes,  a good  many. 

11582.  And  this  district  is  altogether  very  poor,  and 
if  the  people  had  no  rents  to  pay  they  would  be  in  a 
bad  way  ? — It  is  not  as  poor  as  other  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  but  is  a poor  district. 

11583.  Chairman.— Is  this  West  Donegal  ?— Yes. 
11584.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  if  they  had  no 
3 E 


Sept.  29,  ISS0. 

Mr.  Wybrants 
Olphert 
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Sept.  29,  1880.  rents  to  pay  at  all  in  a year  like  last  year  tliey  would 
— be  in  a bacl  way  ? — I think  they  would  be  worse ; for 
Olphert  ran  S ifc  makes  them  more  industrious  to  have  rent  to  pay — 
at  least  I have  always  found  it  so. 

11585.  Do  you  allow  unlimited  sale  on  your  estate  ? 
— I do. 

11586.  Have  you  spent  much  money  improving 
your  property  ? — I have  spent  a good  deal.  I have 
been  living  there  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

11587.  Do  you  consider  the  tenants  make  much  im- 
provements ? — I think  they  have  reclaimed  a good  deal 
of  land ; and  have  made  fences.  I think  they  have 
improved  it. 

11588.  They  erected  all  the  buildings?  — Yes. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  1 used  to  give  them 
timber,  slates,  and  windows,  and  other  things  of 
that  sort  occasionally,  but  I have  not  done  so  in  the 
same  way  since.  My  idea  is,  that  class  of  tenants 


do  well,  but  without  a landlord  over  them  they  could 
not  exist. 

11589.  You  think  that  if  they  were  their  own. 
masters  they  would  be  sold  out  very  soon  ?— -They 
would  fight.  There  would  be  family  quarrels'  •Winch 
are  the  worst.  I believe  a small  holder  of  this  class 
cannot  exist  very  long. 

11590.  If  he  cannot  exist  I suppose  he  would  dis- 
appear ? — He  would  try  to  live  as  long  as  he  could. 

11591,  You  think  it  better  that  lie  should  cease  to 
appear  ? — If  I had  my  way  I would  emigrate  half  of 
them. 

11592.  Don’t  you  think  that  very  likely  making 
them  owners  of  the  soil  would  result  in  that?— It 
would  be  the  result  in  a very  few  years  hence.  There 
would  be  a new  class  of  landlords  not  as  good  as  the 
old  ones.  These  people  would  all  sell,  and  there  would 
be  this  inferior  class  of  landlords. 


Mr.  Sinclair. 


Mr.  Sinclair  recalled. 


11593.  I wish  to  correct  what  I said.  I stated 
there  were  seventeen  purchasers  out  of  300  tenants. 
I ought  to  have  said  twenty.  I got  a return  from  the 
union  clerk,  and  he  took  only  those  remaining  on  his 
own  book.  Three  of  the  parties,  having  purchased, 
had  sold  to  the  purchaser  of  the  residue.  That  made 


a difference  between  the  five  who  were  original  pur- 
chasers and  those  remaining  on  the  book.  In  fact 
there  were  twenty  purchasers  out  of  300.  The  rate  of 
labourers’  wages  I mentioned  was  on  this  side  of 
Tyrone  and  Derry.  On  the  west  of  Donegal  they  are 
very  much  lower,  6s.  or  7s.  a week. 


Mr.  Arthur 
Braoko. 


Mr.  Arthur  Brooke,  Wliitehouse,  Killybegs,  examined. 


11594.  Chairman. — You  are  a land  agent? — Yes. 
Mr.  Murray  Stewart  and  Messrs.  Musgrave,  Belfast,  ai-e 
the  owners  of  the  properties  I represent.  I have  a return 
which  was  not  made  out  for  this  occasion,  and  I took 
the  liberty  of  looking  over  it,  as  I represent  a landlord 
who  has  changed,  the  rents  when  farms  change  hands. 
There  .have  been  147  sales  of  tenant-right  on  the 
estate  in  the  last  fourteen  years — since  I became  agent. 

11595.  On  which  estate? — Mr.  Murray  Stewart’s 
estate.  The  holdings  averaged  £5  12s.  3 cl.  There 
are  1,320  tenants,  and  there  are  50,000  acres  On  the 
estate. 

11596.  Where  was  this  property  situated?- — Part 
near  the.town  of  Donegal,  and  part  near  the  towns  of 
Ardara  and  Killybegs.  . Parc  of  Stewart’s  estate  was 
bought  by  the  Messrs.  Musgrave  in  1879,  but  my 
evidence  applies  to  the  estate  as  a whole,  before  the 
sale.  Of  the  147  sales  the  average  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase of  the  rent  was  seventeen  and  a quarter. 

11597.  Thatis  in  the  fourteen  years? — "Xes.  One 
was  as  high,  as  sixty-eight,  and  one  or  two  were  sold 
at  five  years’  purchase,  others  at  ten,  and  the  bulk  of 
them  from  ten  to  twenty  ; but  the  average  of  the  1 47 
was  seventeen  and  a quarter  years’  purchase.  In  1872 
I published  a circular,  it  was  issued  to  the  tenants  on 
the  estate,  telling  them  that  in  future  when  farms 
changed  hands,  they  would  be  .subject  to  an  increase  of 
rent,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  made  known  by 
me  to  the  tenant  on  applying  for  permission  to  sell  his 
holding.  Unlimited  tenant-right  exists  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  hitherto  we  did  not  permit  public  auction 
— the  holdings  were  sold  by  proposal.  Since  1872, 
when  I published  that  circular,  sixty-five  farms  have 
changed  hands.  In  thirty-two  of  these  cases  I raised 
the  rent  triflingly,  5s.  or  10s.,.  in  one  of  them,  I think 
the  highest  £3  16s.— from  2s.  up  to  £3  16s.  The  ave- 
rage tenant-right  obtained  in  these  thirty -two  cases  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  average  on  the  whole  estate 
— seventeenand  a quarter  years’ purchase.  -The  average 
of  the  thirty-three  cases  in  which  I did  not  raise  the 
rent  was  (17-02  years’-  purchase),  so  that  there  was 
practically  no  difference;  between  the  cases  in  which  I 
raised  the  rent  and  the  cases  in  which  I did  not. 

11598.  Were  these  rents  raised  to  the  sum  at  which 
the  others,  stood  before  1— ‘No ;;  in  some  cases  a little 
higher.  In  some  cases  I made  no  increase  because  I 
thought  the -rent,  was  high  enough,  and  in  others  be- 
cause I thought  the  tenants  too  poor- to  pay  any  more 
than  they  were  paying,  and  I- made  no  change  in  the 
rent  of  any  farm  which  was  bought  by  an  adjoining 


tenant  with  a view  to  encourage  consolidation  of 
farms. 

11599.  Was  this  done  on  valuation? — No;  it  was 
just  on  my  own  valuation.  My  object  was  only  to 
put  on  what  I considered  fair,  and  there  was  never 
any  exception  taken  to  it. , Having  heard  that  this 
was  a case  that  was  going  to  be  brought  up,  I went 
through  this  list  to  see  whether  my  custom  made  any 
difference  in  the  tenant-right  value.  This  seventeen  and 
a quarter  years’  purchase  was  the  average  of  the  whole 
estate  for  fourteen  years,  and  of  thirty-two  farms  sold 
since,  in  which  I raised  the  rent,  the  average  was  the 
same,  while  in  the  other  cases  in  which  I did  not  raise 
the  rent,  the  average  was  17-02,  so  that  practically  it 
came  to  the  same  thing. 

11600.  How  long  was  it  between  that  time  and  the 
time  you  had  raised  the’  rent  before  ? — The  rent  was 
raised  in  May,  1859,  oiie  part  of  the  estate  was 
raised  then,  and  in  1860  and  1861,  the  Donegal  por- 
tion was  raised.  Mr.  Murray  Stewart  laid  out  a 
lai-ge  sum  in  improvements,  such  as  making  roads 
through  a large  portion  of  the  estate,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  roads,  he  “ squared  ” the  different  farms,  and 
broke  up  the  system  of  rundale  which  existed,  and  gave 
to  each  of  the  tenants  who.  built  a new  house  from  40s. 
to  30s.,  besides  all  doors,  and  windows  in  each  case. 
He  built  seven  new  schools  on  the  estate  at  a cost  of 
about  £200  each,  and  two  schools  of  a superior  des- 
cription in  Killybegs,  at  a cost  of  £1,500,  besides  re- 
modelling two  others.  He  also  built  a corn  mill  at  a 
cost  of  £1,500  ; gave  slates  and  timber  for,  and 
built  in  many  cases  the  whole  of,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
good  slated  houses,  where  the  size  of  the  farms  war- 
ranted expenditure  of  the  sort.  The  greater  part 
of  this  was  clone  before  the  time  he  raised  his 
rents.  He  laid  out  in  that  way,  between  £30,000  and 
£40,000.  He  raised  the  rent  £1,389  from  1847  to  1SS0. 

11601.  ’What  was  the  total  rise  on  these  thirty-two 
tenants  ? — £24  5s.  They  were  very  small  rises. 

11602.  You  understood  that  some  complaint  or 
grievance  might  come  before  us  ? — Yes. 

11603.  Do  you  think  the  complaint  will  be  that 
where  rent  is  raised  on  a small  scale  it  establishes  the 
principle,  and  some  one  else  may  come  and  make  the 
rises  frequently — that  there  is  a feeling  of  insecurity 
that  the  tenant-right  is  being  eaten  up?— Yes.  The 
rent  of  one  whole  parish  there  is  only  2s.  2d.  an  acre; 
the  rent  on  Mr.  Musgrave’s  estate,  which  lie  bought 
from  Mr.  Conolly,  is  Is.  0 \d.  per  acre. 

11604.  This  is  all  very  poor  land? — All  mountain 
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tracts  of  land.  It  is  crowded  in  parts,  along  tlie 
shore,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  with  poor  people.  It  was 
this  district  of  Glencolumbkill  and  parts  of  Kilcar, 
that  was  particularly  distressed.  I was  Chairman  of 
the  Relief  Committee,  which  distributed  about  £5,000 
there  in  relief. 

11G05.  Was  that  on  the  relief  works? — No;  from 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Committee  and  from  the 
Mansion  House  Committee.  It  is  people  of  the  class 
relieved  who  inhabit  all  that  district  along  the  shore. 
They  came  there  originally,  a good  many  of  them,  to 
follow  fishing,  and  settled  down  on  little  patches  of 
ground,  and  as  long  as  the  fishing  was  good  they  did 
very  well,  but  the  fishing  of  late  has  turned  out  badly, 
and  these  people  are  living  there  in  a state  of  normal 
poverty,  and  what  I felt  at  the  time  to  be  a.  discourag- 
ing element  in  the  case  was,  that  we  on  the  Relief 
Committee  last  winter,  were  helping  to  perpetuate  a 
state  of  things  that  nature  never  intended  should 
exist.  As  has  been  said,  even  if  they  pay  no  rent  at 
all,  they  could  not  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

11606.  Did  they  pay  their  rents  there  last  year? 
I received  about  half  of  the  rental,  but  I cannot  say 
that  that  was  half  in  number  of  the  tenants,  because 
it  was  generally  the  better  class  of  tenants  who  paid. 

11607.  Was  there  any  abatement  made? — No  ; but 
to  all  who  paid  rent  on  Mr.  Murray  Stewart’s  estate 
he  gave  seed  potatoes  or  coal  gratis.  Seed  potatoes 
were  also  issued  on  credit  at  cost  price  to  tenants  on 
the  Messrs.  Musgrave’s  estate. 

11608.  Is  it  only  an  occasional  failure  in  the  fish- 
ing?— No ; for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Bay  of  Teelin 
there  was  a general  failure. 

11609.  Is  there  any  prominent  reason  for  that  ? — 
No ; 1 cannot  say  that  there  is.  The  people  are  living  in 
hopes  of  good  fishing  coming  back,  and  they  are  now 
depending  on  the  soil,  which  is  unable  to  support  them. 

11610.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  is  the  remedy? 
— There  are  only  two,  and  if  you  mention  one 
of  them  you  are  called  hard  names.  One  is 
employment — if  there  were  manufactures ; and  the 
other  is  emigration  of  whole  families.  There  is  an 
immensity  of  emigration,  but  then  it  is  the  able- 
bodied,  who  leave  nobody  behind  but  the  old  people 
and  children,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  labour 
is  as  bad  as  can  be.  The  ground,  it  is  said,  would 
produce  one-third  more.  I see  more  women  labouring 
than  men.  The  people  who  go  to  America  very  often 
send  home  money,  and  it  is  often  with  that  that  the 
rent  is  paid,  and  the  tenant-right  of  farms  purchased. 


It  is  this  American  money  that  has  raised  the  tenant-  Sept.  29,  isso. 
right  in  my  district  to  such  an  exorbitant  price.  _ — 

11611.  Then,  even  with  the  best  cultivation,  they 
could  not  support  their  families  on  these  small  hold- 
ings ? — No  ; it  is  generally  a pasture  country. 

11612.  You  have  heard  of  the  other  alternative  to 
emigration — immigration  on  the  waste  laud  to  reclaim 
it? — That  would  not  apply  to  the  place.  The  moun- 
tains are  all  in  possession  of  the  tenants,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cry  of  distress  the  parish  priest  spoke 
of  the  matter  to  me,  and  also  to  Mr.  Musgrave.,  He 
had  spoken  to  some  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  and 
■his  idea  was  that  they  might  be  transferred,  and  put 
where  there  was  room  for  them,  but  they  would  not 
hear  of  giving  up  their  right  of  grazing  on  these 
mountains,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  fit  for 
cultivation.  They  are  only  useful  for  sheep-grazin'*. 

The  tenants  had  reclaimed  little  patches,  but  it  is  not 
real  reclamation,  for  there  is  no  thorough  drainage  at 
all.  They  put  fences  round  a small  patch,  and  three  or 
four  open  drains,  and  then  put  potatoes  in  on  the  rou»h. 

11613.  Did  they  get  in  their  crops  last  year  ? — I 
never  saw  that  country  look  so  fairly  prosperous. 

11614.  Did  Mr.  Musgrave  spend  any  money  on 
improvements? — He  is  now  spending  money;  I am 
nothisagentfor  more  than  four  or  five  years,  so  cannot 
speak  exactly  as  to  this  in  the  past.  He  has  borrowed 
£5,000  or  £6,000  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  is 
making  roads  with  money  he  has  in  his  own  hands. 

11615.  Was  that  money  gotatthelow  rate  ?— Yes. 

11616.  What  does  lie  charge? — He  is  making  a 
road  now  which  is  a county-road.  That  he  gets  no  return 
for  except  that  it  gives  easier  access  to  his  property. 

11617.  Has  he  laid  out  any  money  on  the  tenants’ 
farms,  except  making  these  roads? — No. 

1161S.  Or  any  money  of  his  own  ? — No,  not  on  the 
. tenant’s  farms,  but  he  has  laid  out  a good  deal  of  his 
own  money  on  land  in  his  own  hands,  and  on  buildings. 

There  is  one  system,  the  credit  system,  which  prevails 
all  over  our  district,,  and  it  is  ruination  to  our  people — 
the  shopkeepers  give  them  unlimited  credit  for  what 
they  want.  It  is  since  the  tenants’  interest  in  the 
land  became  more  valuable  that  they  have  given  this 
unlimited  credit. 

11619.  Then  you  think  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
more  valuable? — No ; I don’t  reason  it  that  way,  but 
I am  only  stating  it  as  a fact.  The  country  is  in  a 
miserable  state  from  that  very  cause. 

11620.  Is  tins  Mr.  James  Musgrave  that  you  men- 
tioned?— Yes. 


Mr.  Robert  Lepper, 

11621.  Chairman.— You  are  a land  agent? — Yes. 

11622.  Over  wliat  amount  of  property  1— About 
27,000  acres. 

11623.  Is  it  one  property  ? — No ; there  are  different 
properties  of  small  proprietors. 

11624.  Would  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietors?— There  are  about  twenty ; Lord  Donegall  is 
one,  James  Steel  Nicholson,  George  Knox  Gilliland, 
Bartholomew  M'Corkell,  Mr.  John  Foster,  Samuel 
Lawther. 

11625.  Are  these  all  in  the  county  Donegal? — All 
m the  barony  of  Inishowen. 

11626.  Does  the  same  system  of  tenant-right  exist 
on  all  of  the  properties  under  your  management  ?— 
With  one  exception,  that  of  Lord  Donegal]. 

11627.  What  is  the  general  principle,  and  what  is 
the  exception  ? — Liberty  of  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
provided  he  is  a man  of  good  character  and  circum- 
stances. 

11628.  What  is  the  exception  on  Lord  Donegall’s 
property  ? — He  does  not  recognise  tenant-right  at  all ; 
out  in  the  case  of  the  small  tenants  he  gives  twenty- 
one  years  leases,  and  allows  the  tenant  to  dispose  of 
his  interest  in  place  of  tenant-right.  . 

116-9.  Has  that  always  been  the  custom?- — No; 
r®  lownlands.  I mentioned  only  came  into  his  posses- 
sion five  years  ago.  They  were  held  by  middlemen 


Foyleview,  examined. 

up  to  that  period.  Up  to  that  time,  while  the  middle- 
men had  been  in  possession,  they  gave  unlimited 
power  to  sell  the  tenant-right.  When  the  leases  were 
expired  he  took  the  undertenants  on  as  his  own  tenants 
and,  when  wishing  to  sell,  gives'  them  twenty-one  years’ 
leases,  and  any  that  wished  to  sell  could  do  so.  “ Sell 
interest  in  lease.” 

11630.  On  the  tenant-right  portion  of  the  estates 
are 'the  tenantry  satisfied  with  the  sj'stem  pursued 
there? — Yes;  I hear  no  complaints. 

11631.  Is  there  anything  special  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — Nothing,  except  as  to  fixing  rents.  It  is 
the  only  question,  it  strikes  me,  on  which  there  is  any 
special  feeling  in  that  county.  It  would  be  better 
settled  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  coming  together, 
and  if  they  could  not  agree,  have  a Government  valua- 
tor to  settle  it. 

11632.  Do  you  think;  as  a general  rule,  it  would 
not  come  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  Government 
valuator  ? — I would  not  say  that.  I think  it  is  possible 
it  might.  I would  have  an  arrangement  of  that  sort ; 
there  would  be  in  ore  security  felt  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants.  There  would  be  greater  inducement  to  im- 
prove than  at  present. 

11633.  The  O’ConouDon. — Has  there  been  much 
alteration  in  the  rents  on  the  estate?— Yery  little  : I 
3 E 2 
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Mr.  Willia 
Craig. 


examined  the  rent  hooks  back  thirty-five  years,  and  in 
only  three  cases  has  there  been  an  increase,  a small 
increase,  and  in  other  cases  there  was  a reduction  of 
from  15  to  27  per  cent. 

11634.  When  were  the  reductions  made? — Since 
1847. 

11635.  At  what  date?— In  1847. 

11636.  And  they  have  remained  at  these  low  figures 
since  ? — In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  so. 

11637.  Have  there  been  any  increases  made  since 
the  Land  Act  passed? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 

11638.  What  does  tenant-right  sell  at?— It  varies 
very  much ; from  six  years  up  to  as  high  as  thirty-five. 

11639.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  affected  it? — 
Since  1870  it  has  sold  higher. 

11640.  Is  the  townland  of  Carndonagh  under  your 
management? — No,  I manage  some  property  con- 
venient to  it. 

11641.  Chairman. — Were  the  rents  fairly  paid  up 
to  two  years  ago  ? — TJp  to  two  years  ago  very  fairly 
and  punctually,  but  they  were  very  badly  paid  since. 

11642.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent? — I have  had  ejectments,  but  none 
where  the  tenants  were  actually  put  out  of  their  farms. 
I have  not  had  a dozen  ejectments  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  on  the  properties  I mentioned,  where  the  tenants 
were  actually  put  out. 


11643.  It  drives  them  to  selling? — They  generally 
sell  when  they  find  there  is  a prospect  of  being  ejected 

11644.  What  is  the  proportion  of  rent  paid  ? Only 

about  half ; we  offered  15  to  20  percent,  abatement  ' 

11645.  What  became  of  the  people  who  sold  out?— 
Many  went  to  America,  and  many  became  labourers 

11646.  In  the  neighbourhood  where  they  were 
before? — Yes. 

11647.  Are  they  generally  very  small  farms  ? Yes  ? 

the  average  is  £8  rent  all  through.  Very  small  iu 
mountain  district. 

11648.  Something  like  what  is  described  by  Mr 
Olphert  ? — Yes. 

11649.  What  state  are  they  in  this  year  as  to  crops  ? 
— Yery  good  this  year,  altogether,  the  oats  and  potatoes 
are  good. 

11650.  They  have  been  relying  on  fishing? — There 
has  been  a good  deal  of  fishing  round  the  coast  up  to 
a few  years  ago.  In  my  neighbourhood  they  still  fish 
a good  deal. 

11651.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  there  been  mueh 
laid  out  by  the  landlords  in  improvements  ?— Not  much. 

11652.  Have  the  tenants  laid  out  much? Not 

much,  for  a number  of  years  at  all  events. 

11653.  Chairman. — Are  the  houses  usually  thatch- 
ed ? — Almost  altogether  thatched,  there  are  very  few 
exceptions. 


Mr.  Wm.  Craig,  Broadlea,  examined. 


11654.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  on  the 
Duke  of  Abercom’s  estate? — Yes. 

11655.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm? — About  44 
statute  acres. 

11656.  What  is  the  rent? — £40  3s. 

11657.  Is  that  a tenant-right  farm? — Yes,  sir. 

11658.  How  long  has  the  rent  been  fixed? — Some- 
thing about  twenty  years. 

11659.  We  have  heard  to  day  of  the  Duke’s  system 
of  tenant-right,  that  it  is  a very  liberal  one  for  the  tenant. 
Do  you  find  it  so? — We  consider  it  so. 

11660.  And  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  it  is 
conducted? — Quite.  There  is  liberty  to  sell  to  the 
highest  purchaser,  if  he  is  a person  of  good  character. 

11661.  It  was  said  by  one.  person  that  he  was  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  practice,  but  he  was  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  rules? — As  to  the  rules  I think  they 
were  changed  before  I became  tenant.  (I  have  been 
tenant  twenty-six  years,)  and  the  rules  differ  now  from 
what  they  were,  but  I believe  there  was  a limit  as  to 
the  tenant-right  then.  The  late  agent  confined -it  to 
seven  years’  purchase,  and  now  I have  known  cases  on 
the  estate  where  thirty  yearn’  purchase  was  given  for 
the  tenant-right,  but  latterly  I consider  that  tenant- 
right  has  decreased  in  value,  from  pressure  of  the  times 
and  from  other  circumstances — first  the  locality  of  the 
farm  and  next  the  condition  of  the  land  and  of  the 
house.  I think  tenant-right  would  increase  where  the 
land  is  left  in  good  condition,  because  where  the  in- 
coming tenant  had  to  put  the  land  up  in  condition  it 
would  be  the  same  as  an  amount  added  to  the  purchase 
money,  and  that  therefore  lowers  the  tenant-right  value. 

11662.  You  don’t  think  there  is  anything  to  the 
injury  of  the  tenant  in  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  changing  the  rules? — No,  sir. 

11663.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  there  been  any 
raising  of  rents? — Only  once  in  the  period  I have 
mentioned — twenty-six  years — I cannot  say  how  long 
previous  to  that. 

11664.  There  is  no  periodical  time  at  which  rent  is 
raised? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

11665.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — At  the  expiration  of  a 
lease,  do  they  raise  the  rents  ? — There  have  been  few 
leases  on  the  Duke’s  estate— that  is  the  Donegal  estate. 

I don’t  know  of  more  than  two  leases  that  have  been 


taken  out  of  late  years,  by  very  improving  tenants — 
tenants  who  intended  expending  large  amounts  in 
building — in  dwelling-houses  and  offices. 

11666.  Your  evidence  is  that,  so  far  as  you  know, 
there  is  no  insecurity  felt  from  fear  of  the  rents  being 


raised  ? — I cannot  say  that.  On  the  Duke’s  estate  we 
don’t  know  how  soon  a new  valuation  may  come. 
"When  I got  into  this  farm  the  rent  was  £33  17s.  per 
annum,  and  when  a new  valuation  came  I was  raised 
to  £40  3s.,  so  I have  remained  on  for  something  about 
twenty  years,  and  I don’t  know  how  soon  there  may 
be  a new  valuation,  and  I cannot  say  whether  it  may 
be  higher  or  lower,  but  we  fear  it  would  not  be  lower, 
and  especially  tenants  who  improve.  There  is  a tenant 
beside  me  who  has  nine  acres  more  land  than  I have, 
and  it  is  a better  farm,  and  when  the  last  valuation 
came  he  was  raised  £2,  and  I was  raised  £6;  why? 
Because  his  farm  was  in  a worse  state  of  cultivation, 
part  of  his  farm  is  still  unreclaimed.  I was  advising 
him  to  reclaim  it,  but  he  said  “ I will  not  doit  for  we 
will  soon  have  a new  valuation,  and  I would  be  saddled 
with  more  rent.” 

11667.  You  think  if  there  was  a new  valuation  and 
he  got  his  new  rent  fixed,  he  would  begin  improving, 
expecting  there  would  be  no  revaluation  for  a good 
many  years  ? — I think  so. 

11668.  That  would  be  in  reliance  that  the  Duke 
would  not  take  advantage  of  him  ? — Just  so. 

11669.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  laid  out 
much  on  improvements  yourself? — I have. 

11670.  What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment?— I have  built  a dwelling  and  office  houses,  and 
I have  reclaimed  my  farm,  I have  made  all  the  im- 
provements with  regard  to  draining  and  fencing,  and 
put  gates  on,  and  the  like,  all  that  I can  expect  to  do 
or  will  do  to  pay  me,  and  I have  my  farm  in  as  good 
condition  as  many  others  on  the  estate. 

11671.  Have  you  thorough  drainage  in  all  the  land  ? 
— I have. 

11672.  Have  you  made  any  calculation,  what  it  has 
all  cost  ? — No,  sir,  I did  not ; I have  sons  of  my  own 
and  they  wish  as  yet  to  work  on  the  farm,  I don’t 
know  how  soon  they  may  turn  their  attention  to  other 
work. 

11673.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms?— I 
think  on  the  Donegal  estate,  from  thirty  to  seventy 
acres ; sometimes  the  farms  go  beyond  that,  farms  that 
have  been  consolidated  of  late  years,  where  parties 
were  going  out,  and  other  parties  more  well  to  do,  have 
been  able  to  add  these  farms  to  their  own  and  make 
them  larger. 

11674.  Are  there  any  very  small  farms  ? — Not  very 
small  on  the  estate  where  I live. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  until  next 
morning. 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  the  Inquiry  this  morning. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman  ; The  O’Conor  Don, 
Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Mr.  Hugh  M'Kinley,  Dromosk,  Ballintra,  and  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Haslett,  Donegal,  examined. 


11675.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer? — 
(Mr.  U‘Kirdey ) — Yes. 

' H676.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — About  forty- 
nine  acres,  statute  measure. 

11677.  What  is  the  rent  ? — My  rent  up  to  the  pre- 
sent lias  been  £30  16s.  2c?. 

11678.  What  is  the  name  of  your  landlord  ? — Colonel 
Knox  of  Prehen,  near  this  city. 

11679.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Colquhoun. 

11680.  You  say  £30  16s.  2c?.  has  been  your  rent  up 
to  the  present  ? — Yes. 

11681.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  there  is 
likely  to  be  a change  ? — I have  been  served  with  notice 
of  a rise. 

11682.  How  long  has  the  present  rent  been  going 
0n? — The  present  rent  was  put  on  before  I became  the 
tenant.  My  father  and  grandfather  both  lived  in  the 
same  place. 

11683.  Did  they  hold  under  lease  ? — Originally  they 
did.  I bought  a good  deal  of  the  land  myself. 

11684.  You  bought  the  tenant-right  ? — I bought  the 
tenant-right  of  the  greater  part  of  what  1 hold.  The 
rent  has  been  raised — by  the  admission  of  the  bailiff, 
an  old  man  I have  been  talking  to — three  times  within 
living  memory.  I should  not  say  it  has  been  raised 
three  times,  but  it  has  been  revalued  three  times.  One 
of  the  valuations  was  under  the  rent  that  was  then  paid, 
and  that  valuation  was  never  brought  forward.  The 
rent  that  I am  paying  has.  been  continued  a long  time, 
and  in  1877  we  were  served  with  a notice  of  another 
rise.  I was  served  with  notice  to  pay  a rise  of  £5 
10s.  lid. 

11685.  In  1S77  ? — Yes. 

11686.  What  has  been  done  since  1877  1 — We  ob- 
jected to  pay  the  increase ; and  in  cases  where  farms 
have  been  sold  since,  the  bailiff  was  sent  to  the  auction, 
and  the  purchaser  was  given  to  understand  that  if  he 
bought,  he  would  buy  with  a prospect  of  having  to  pay 
an  increased  rent. 

11687.  Would  that  apply  to  your  own  case  ? — I be- 
lieve it  would,  if  I were  going  to  sell  my  farm — the  pur- 
chaser would  be  noticed  that  the  rent  was  to  be  in- 
creased. 

11688.  Tip  to  the  present  you  have  not  come  under 
the  new  rent  ? — No  ; I have  not  paid  it. 

11689.  Has  any  step  been  taken  to  compel  you? — 
No,  except  serving  me  with  notice. 

11690.  Was  there  a general  notice  given  of  the  in- 
crease of  rent  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes ; a general  notice 
was  given  all  over  the  estate. 

11691.  Was  there  any  valuation  made  prior  to  the 
notice  ? — Yes,  and  in  my  own  case  I expended  my  time, 
money,  and  energies  in  improving  myfarmfor  a number  • 
of  years.  I cleared  six  acres  of  whins,  and  my  next  neigh- 
bour I am  sure  cleared  ten,  and  on  the  very  day  I was 
finishing  the  last  field  I was  served  with  thenotice.  Ifeel 
thankful  that  I have  it  in  my  power  to  come  here  and 
tell  it  to  this  Commission.  I have  seven  small  children 
and  aged  parents  to  support.  God  only  knows  what 
my  feelings  were  on  getting  that  notice.  I sat  down 
and  cried,  and  cursed  the  day  that  I began  to  improve 
the  farm,  for  if  I had  not  improved  it  the  rise  would 
never  be  put  on  me,  and  I should  add,  the  agent  led 
J^t0  believe  my  improvements  would  be  my 

fi  2‘  y°u  bo  satisfied  with  a fair  rent  to  be 

ed  by  arbitration  ? — I would ; at  the  same  time  I 


would  beg  leave  to  say  what  I know  from  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country.  I amnearly  a medium  man 
in  my  circumstances  in  our  part  of  the  country — apart 
from  a situation  L.got,  that  I made  some  money  by.  I 
am  a man  loyal  to  the  throne  and  Constitution. 
I have  been  an  Orangeman  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years,  so  that  you  will  not  think  my  evidence  biassed 
against  the  landlord,  when  I tell  you  I have  known, 
during  the  past  year,  families  compelled  to  pay  a rack- 
rent,  and  living  for  three  months  upon  charity.  I was 
employed  to  buy  kelp  on  the  sea  shore,  and  I had  to 
lend  my  hard-earned  money  to  respectable  tenants.  I 
had  also  to  indorse  their  bank  bills — in  fact  they  have 
me  so  sunk  with  themselves,  that  if  matters  go  much 
further,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  they  will  end  with 
me. 

11693.  You  advanced  them,  this  money  for  their 
support  ? — No,  but  to  pay  their  rent. 

11694.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  say  that  while  some  tenants 
were  receiving  charity  they  paid  their  rents  ? — They 
did  to  my  own  knowledge. 

11695.  The  farms  were  small  ? — In  some  cases  they 
were. 

11696.  In  such  acase  as  this,  where  you  have  notice 
of  a rise  of  rent,  do  you  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  landlord  to  raise  it 
whenever  he  pleases,  but  that  there  should  be  some 
means  afforded  of  arriving  at  a fair  rent  ? — Exactly. 
I think  that  would  be  acceptable,  and  I am  giving  you 
the  opinions  of  the  leading  respectable  farmers  whom 
I have  consulted  on  the  subject.  I may  observe  that 
the  statements  that  would  apply  to  this  locality  would 
have  very  little  application  to  our  part  of  the  country, 
as  I think  Dr.  Haslett  will  also  be  able  to  testify.  I 
live  in  a rural  district,  where  there  are  not  the  same 
facilities  for  reaching  a good  market  that  there  are  here. 
I will  give  you  the  statistics  of  my  income  and  expen- 
diture last  year.  I think  it  will  give  you  a little  in- 
struction on  the  subject.  First,  take  the  outlay — rent, 
£30  16s.  2c?. ; servant’s  wages  and  diet,  £30;  taxes, 
£6  ; support  of  clergy,  £2  ; clothing  for  nine  in 
family,  £10 ; groceries,  &e„  £10 ; keeping  in  repair 
farming  implements,  £5 ; seed  and  manure,  £20 ; 
doctor’s  bills,  £2  ; smith,  for  horse  shoeing,  &c.,  £2  ; 
Indian  meal,  £15  ; making  total  of  £132  16s.,  and 
that  is  not  exaggerated  in  any  single  particular.  I am 
certain  I am  below  the  mark  in  the  grocery  depart- 
ment. 

11697.  That  was  your  actual  outlay,  £132  16s.  ? — 
Yes,  and  I believe  it  does  not  include  all  if  I had  only 
time  to  go  into  detail.  Now,  to  meet  that  outlay  the 
following  was  my  income  from  the  farm  : produce  of 
cows,  £9. 

11698.  Do  you  mean  sales? — I mean  the  price  of 
butter.  Profit  on  young  stock,  £15  ; pigs  sold,  £7  ; 
produce  of  one  barrel  of  flax,  £6  10s.  That  was  the 
gross  sum. 

11699.  You  mean  the  produce  of  one  barrel  of  flax 
seed? — Yes. 

11700.  Did  it  only  produce  £6  worth  of  flax  % — £6 
10s.  That  was  all — flax  was  nearly  a failure  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  Then  there  were  oats,  £15 ; 
barley,  £4;  potatoes,  £20 ; sheep,  £4;  meadow,  £10; 
grazing,  £12;  produce  of  fowls,  £5;  turnips,  £4; 
total  £111 10s.  as  against  £132 16s.  2c?.,  outlay,  showing 
a deficiency  of  £21  6s.  2c?. 


Mr.  Hugh 
M'Kinley  and 
Dr.  Samuel T 
Haslett. 
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11701.  That  was  for  last  year,  I suppose? — Yes. 

11702.  It  was  a bad  year  ? — Yes;  but  the  previous 
year  was  very  little  better.  I may  say,  I am  short 
these  last  three  years  .£60. 

11703.  Tn  the  charge  for  labour,  in  the  account  of 
outlay  you  have  given  us,  do  you  include  your  own 
labour  ? — No,  I put  down  only  the  actual  wages  and 
diet  of  the  servants  I had  to  employ. 

11704.  You  put  nothing  down  for  your  own  labour? 
—No.  ' 

11705.  Did  you  work  yourself? — Yes;  and  Thave 
neither  smoked  tobacco  nor  drank  liquor,  except  as 
medicine,  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

11706.  Chairman. — How  does  your- rent  stand,  as 
compared  with  the  Government  valuation?: — The  land- 
lord’s rentis£3016s.  2d.,  Government  valuation,  £30  6s. 
or  thereabout.  My  farm,  I should  tell  you,  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a cheap  farm  by  strangers.  I may  mention 
that  the  Government  valuation  is  not  a criterion  in  our 
neighbourhood.  I have  heard  persons  who  understood 
it,  say  the  valuators  could  be  tampered  with ; one  man 
boasted  that  he  had  got  £11  struck  off.  one  townland 
and  put  on  another,  besides  the  reviser  has  made 
changes. 

11707.  Have  you  got  any  of  your  receipts  ? — No. 

11708.  Have  you  got  any  accounts  of  income  and 
outlay  for  the  previous  years,  like  the  account  you  have 
given  us  for  last  year? — No,  I have  no  account  but 
that  for  last  year. 

11709.  That  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year,  was  not 
it  ? — Last  year  was  ; but  this  year  I consider  will  be 
as  bad  on  me  as  last  year.  The  only  hope  and  confidence 
we  have  is  in  the  present  Commission  and  Ministry,  and 
the  trust  that  you  will  put-  us  in  some  way  that  we 
will  be  able  to  live. 

11710.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  is  this  year  worse  rrpon 
you  than  last  ? — I did  not  mean  to  say  worse  than  last 
year,  but  worse  than  the  year  before.  The  reason  is, 
prices  are  lower. 

11711.  But  the  produce  is  greater? — I admit  it  is 
in  some  kinds  of  produce,  but  the  potatoes  are  worse 
this  year,  than  last  year. 

11712.  Is  that  generally  the  case  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — It  is  except  with  the  Champion  potatoes  which 
were  sparingly  distributed  in  our  country. 

11713.  "What  sort  of  potatoes  did  you  grow?— 
Skerry  blues ; except  a few  stone  of  Champions. 

11714.  Have  you  been  growing  them  a long  time  ? 
—Yes. 

11715.  Did  they  succeed  generally  with  you  ? — They 
did — I had  rather  unusual  success,  but  I had  to  carry 
manure  on  my  back  a quarter  of  a mile  up  a hill  to  new 
land: 

11716.  Chairman. — Have  you  included  in  the  in- 
come of  your  farm  the  value  of  what  produce  you 
used  yourself  for  your  family  ? — I have.  We  bought 
nothing  but  the  Indian  meal,  groceries,.  &c.  I may  tell 
you  that  except  myself  and  a few  more  upon  the 
the  property,  there  is  not  a pound  of  meat  eaten  from 
one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  unless  now  and  then  they 
may  be  able  to  buy  a pound  or  two  of  bacon. 

11717.  You  have  some  means  independent  of  your 
farm  ? — Yes ; but  1 may  tell  you  from  personal  know- 
ledge that  before  I got  the  agency  I referred  to  just 
now,  I could  not  have  lived,  nor  my  father  before  me, 
upon  the  farm,  butfor  my  sisters,  uncle,  and  brother  that 
went  to  America,  and  sent  home  money  year  after- 
year. 

1171S.  There  must  be  a good  many  tenants  on  the 
property  who  have  nothing  but  the  land  to  live  on? 
—They  are  exactly  as  we  were ; their  friends  are 
trying  from  year  to  year  to  send  them  what  will  pay 
at  least  a half  year’s  rent,  and  the  case  is  the  same 
with  the  majority  of  small  tenant  farmers. 

11719.  Do  you  know  how  many  tenants  are  on 
the  property? — I could  not  say  exactly— I think 
about  100. 

117-20.  Are  there  many  small  ones? — In  general 

they  are  small. 


11721.  What  size  would  they  be  on  the  avera<rei 
— They  average  about  fifteen  or  twenty  acr  es.  ' 0 

11722.  Are  the  large  farmers  better-off  than  th 
small  1 — As  a rule  they  are. 

11723. - Mr.  Shaw.—  Is  it  poor  land?— It  is  con_ 
sidered  to  be  a good  part  of  the  country;  |)(1j 
tenant-right  on  it  is  not  sold  as  high  as  on  ^ other 
estates,  owing  to  the  rents  being  high,  and  the  a<*ent 
pretty  sharp  in  lifting  them.  There  are.  two  ° ale 
days  for  paying,  rent— one  in  November  sometimes  m 
December  and  the  other  in  J anuar-y.  Last  year  he 
waited  till  April.  It  has  been  the  custom,  if  the  rent 
is  not  paid  on  the  day 'appointed,  any  person  not  pay. 
- ing  is  served  with  an  ejectment  process  for  one  year’s 
rent.  There  are  four  tenants — Edward  Gillespie,  James 
• Allen,  Widow  Caron,  and  Owen  Martin — who  were 
unable  to  pay,  and  are  at  present  under  ejectment 

decree. 

11724.  For  non-payment  of  rent?— Yes.  1 don’t; 
like  to  say  much  about  it — they  were  served  with  two 

ejectment  processes  last-  year,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
for-  one  year’s  rent.  The  last  one  has  been  acted 
upon. 

11725.  Have  they  any  objection  to  then-  names 
being  in  print? — We  do  not  know  what  may 
happen.  1 may  be  ejected  for  being  here.  Never- 
theless 1 attend  as  a duty  to  my  family  and  to  my 
neighbours. 

11726.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  there  beenanj 
sales  of  tenant-right  on  the  estate  lately? — Yes;  but 
previous  to  the  Land  Act  T suffered  severely  myself 
by  office  rules.  For  instance — the  farm  adjoining 
mine  the  agent  allowed  the  tenant  to  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  though  I asked  him,  as  adjoining 
tenant,  to  lend  me  £100  to.  buy  the  farm.  It  was 
sold  to  a stranger  twice  over,  and,  when  I asked 
him  to  lend  me  £100  the  answer  he  gave  me  was  that 
it  would  take  more  than  £500  to  stock  and  clear 
that  farm.  He  refused  to  lend  me  the  money',  and 
he  allowed  the  farm  to  be  sold  to  a stranger.  I was 
afterwards  sent  for  to  go  to  America.  The  uncle  I 
referred  to  a while  ago  died  there,  and  left  my  father 
and  his  family  property  value  £15,000.  I set  the 
farm  in  August  to  a respectable  neighbour-  condition, 
ally  on  the  approval  of  tire  agent.  I had  till  the 
1st  April  to  go  back  to  the  farm — that  was  my 
•covenant  with  my  neighbour.  I wrote  to  the  agent 
to  ask  would  he  sanction  such  a thing  until  I would 
.go  and  see  would  I succeed  in  obtaining  what  was 
left  to  us  in  America.  He  refused  to  sanction 
that.  I had  proposed  about  ten  years  before  to  sell 
the  farm — he  refused  to  allow  the  farm  to  be  sold 
except  to  an  adjoining  tenant.  That  conduct  of  the 
agent  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  us  out  of  the 
money,  for,  being  aliens,  we  could  inherit  no  real 
estate  in  America,  and,  from  not  being  able  to  attend 
there,  the  result  was  we  never  got  it. 

11727.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  tenant- 
right  on  the  estate?— It  varies  from  five  to  thirty 
years  purchase. 

11728.  If  the  rents  are  so  high  how  comes  it 
that  there  is  such  a high  price  given  for  tenant-right? 
— I explain  it  in  this  way  : most  of  the  men  that  buy 
land  about  our  place  are  men  that  went  to  Australia, 
America,  or  elsewhere,  earned  money,  and  came  home 
desirous  of  a place  to  settle  on.  They  generally  give 
a high  price.  Another-  reason,  farmers  feel  that  for 
their  own  interests,  and  that  they  are  not  serving  then- 
country  if  they  allow  tenant-right  to  die  out  by  rises 
of  rent — inasmuch  as  their  interest  in  improvements 
will ’die  with  it. 

11729.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  wish  on  the  part- 
of  the  tenantry  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  a 
farm  a tenant  on  the  estate  should  have  the  pre- 
ference as  against  an  outsider? — Tn  most  cases  that 
is  so. 

11730.  The  adjoining  tenant  should - haVe  the  pre- 
ference?— Well,  not  exactly  the  adjoining  tenant; 
but  a tenant  on  the  property.  u 

11731.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Have  sales  usually 
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n in  point  of  fact,  to  tenants  on  the  estate  ? — That  11743.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  the  condition  of  Sept.  30,  isse. 

i i’ to  be  the  rule ; but  now  free  sale  is  allowed  to  the  tenantry  upon  other  estates  in  your  neighbour-  jxr_  huMi 
i^vbodv.  hood? — Not  particularly.  Of  course  I have  a general  M'kinley  and 

11732.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  adjoining  tenants  knowledge  of  them.  Dr.  Samuel  T. 

usually  purchase  or  strangers  ? — Generally  the  ad-  11744.  Are  they  in  a better  state  than  the  tenantry  Haslett' 
joining  tenant  buys  if  he  is  able  to  do  so,  but  I am  0n  the  estate  you  live  on? — I think  they  are,  mostly, 
sorry  to  say  there  are  few  of  our  tenantry  at  present  but  some  of  them  are  just  as  badly  off  as  we  are.  I 
able  to  buy  ; perhaps  not  three  on  the  estate.  know  one  tenant,  a very  old  man.  I was  speaking 

11733.  Would  not  your  evidence  go  to  show  that  to  him  the  day  before  I left  to  come  here.  His  name 
the  land  could  hardly  pay  any  rent? — It  would  for  last  js  Hugh  Scott.  His  rent  lias  been  doubled,  and  on 
fear.  another  estate  they  have  been  raised ; the  rise  was  col- 

' H734.  Have  you  not  stated  that  the  produce  of  the  lected,  but  returned  last  year. 

and  is,  in  your  case,  not  equal  to  the  outlay? — Neither  11745.  On  what  estate  does  Scott  live? — The  late 

,vas  it  last  year.  Mr.  Chichester  Hamilton’s  property — now  Major 

11735.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  only  in  a bad  year  ? Hamilton’s ; but  Major  Hamilton  is  not  to  blame  for 
Yps.  that. 


11736.  You  could  make  things  meet  in  good  years  ? 
—We  try  to  do  so.  The  respectable  class  of  farmers 
do  not  like  to  let  the  worst  of  their  case  be  known. 
The  way  you  would  know  it  best  is,  if  you  had  access 
to  the  secrets  of  their  bedchambers  and  underclothing, 
and  I have  known  respectable  tenant-farmers  to  go 
into  their  room  and  eat  potatoes  and  buttermilk 
while  they  had  to  give  their  servants  in  the  kitchen 
fish  or  bacon.  They  won’t  stay  with  you  unless  you 
feed  them.  Potatoes  and  buttermilk  or  Indian  meal, 
are  the  diet  of  the  generality  of  the  middle  class 
farmers  in  our  district,  as  far  as  I know.  Dr.  Haslett 
is  here,  and  he  can  certify  what  I state  that  numbers 
of  them  go  to  a premature  grave  in  consequence  of 
this. 

11737.  From  poverty? — From  poverty  of  diet.  In 
fact  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  felt  more  or  less  of  it  my- 
self. 

11738.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  there 
should  be  a power  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent? — For  one  years  rent  I believe  it  is  a great  error 
and  causes  great  injustice.  I believe  that  morally  and 
for  the  general  good  it  is  an  erroneous  principle.  I have 
known  instances  where  well-to-do  men — men  that  loved 
their  country  and  loved  its  welfare,  hard  working  and 
industrious  men,  have  been  overtaken  by  misfortune, 
sickness  in  their  families,  or  loss  of  cattle,  or  have  had 
such  a season  as  that  of  last  year,  and  because  they 
owe  a year’s  rent  the  landlord  has  the  power  to  evict 
them,  whereas  if  they  had  a second  year  they  would 
be  able  to  recover  themselves.  There  was  the  case 
of  James  Allen.  If  that  man  had  been  allowed 
another  year  he  might  have  regained  his  position, 
without  the  costs  of  two  ejectments. 

11739.  Have  those  men  been  turned  out? — No, 
they  are  still  on  the  farms,  whether  it  is  from 
the  leniency  of  the  sheriff  or  the  landlord’s  good- 
ness I do  not  know. 

11740.  They  are  in  as  caretakers,  I suppose  ? — No, 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  turned  out. 

11741.  Did  they  pay  the  rent? — I am  not  sure 
about  that.  Martin  to  my  own  knowledge  sold  his 
only  cow,  and  paid  the  rent  and  the  costs  of  one  eject- 
ment, but  that  was  last  year.  He  had  nothing  left, 
I think,  to  pay  this  year.  There  is  another  tenant, 
named  Gillespie.  I have  noticed  him  this  number  of 
years.  His  house  was  burned  some  time  ago.  A 
foolish  child  went  up  on  the  loft  with  a light,  and  the 
place  caught  fire.  He  has  never  since  been  able  to 
put  a roof  on  part  of  it.  He  has  a large  family  to 
support.  He  got  no  charity  last  winter.  He  had  two 
cows  and  some  fowl,  and  they  were  the  only  support 
he  had  last  season.  If  he  sold  them  he  might  starve. 
I advised  him  not  to  sell  the  cows,  but  to  struggle  on 
and  pay  the  costs  when  the  cows  would  calve — that 
fo  was  better  to  do  that  than  to  sell  the  cows.  He 
took  my  advice,  and  the  consequence  is  he  has  some 
means  now  that  he  had  not  then, 
i.  ,.^42.  Are  they  mostly'  thatched  houses  they  live 
min  your  district? — Mostly  thatched.  We  had  no 
encouragement  to  build.  My  father  built  every  stone 
"mere  I live.  He  was  promised  slates,  but  he  never 
got  them,  and  he  had  to  thatch  the  house. 


11746.  I understood  you  to  say  your  rent  was  not 
raised  during  your  tenancy? — No,  I did  not  pay  the 
last  rise ; it  was  raised  in  my  father’s  time. 

11747.  How  long  ago  is  that? — I suppose  fifty  years 
ago. 

11748.  At  the  same  time  you  say  the  rent  is  high  ? 
— It  is  high — entirely  too  high,  as  I would  not  take 
on  me  to  pay  in  future  more  than  half  the  present  rent, 
with  the  present  prospects. 

11749.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  acres  are 
in  it  ? — Forty-nine  statute  acres  or  thereabouts. 

11750.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  rough  land? — About 
twenty-two  acres  is.  A stranger  going  over  it  would 
think  it  pretty  fair.  For  instance,  the  agent  when 
he  came  last  spring  was  gratified  to  see,  as  he  thought, 
very  fine  grass  on  a four-acre  field  next  the  house ; 
but  I did  not  get  three  tons  of  hay  off  three  acres  of 
it ; the  other  acre  is  under  potatoes.  There  were  not 
three  tons  of  hay  on  the  three  acres  that  the  agent 
thought  looked  so  fine  in  the  spiing. 

11751.  It  had  a promising  appearance  last  spring? 
— Very  promising,  but  the  land  is  very  stiff,  and  has  a 
flat  rock  under  it.  In  some  places  it  has  not  three 
inches  deep  of  earth;  in  others  there  might  be  a 
foot. 

11752.  Have  you  good  crops  on  other  parts  ofth.3 
farm  ? — I had  seven  and  a half  acres  of  hay  altogether, 
and  the  produce  of  the  entire  was  about  150  cwt. — just 
twenty  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

11753.  A ton  to  the  acre? — A ton  to  the  acre. 

11754.  Is  there  any  way  of  improving  the  rest  of 
the  farm  ? — Some  of  the  land  is  unreclaimable,  unless 
I draw  clay  from  other  parts  and  covered  it.  It  is 
poor,  rocky  land,  covered  over  with  whins. 

11755.  Is  that  the  general  character  of  the  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  some  good  land  there, 
but  more  of  it  is  rough. 

11756.  Chairman. — How  far  are  you  from  London- 
derry ? — Forty-three  miles. 

11757.  You  are  on  the  other  side  of  Donegal  ? — 
Yes,  six  miles  from  Donegal. 

11758.  Mr.  Shaw. — Half  way  to  Ballyshannon  ? — 
Yes.  The  parish  I represent  is  as  good  a parish  as 
there  is  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  parish  of 
Drumholin.  What  we  would  consider  a fair  rent 
is,  to  give  the  landlord  the  just  value  of  the  soil  as 
he  set  it  to  us,  and  that  we  should  not  have  to  pay  a rent, 
or  continue  to  pay  a rent,  as  we  have  been  doing,  and  our 
fathers,  as  a tax  on  our  improvements.  Wefeel  that  our 
improvements  are  unfairly  taxed  when  they  are  the 
cause  of  increasing  our  rent,  we  have  no  encourage- 
ment to  improve  under  such  circumstances;  If  we 
had  the  benefit  of  our  improvements,  giving  the  land- 
lord the  just  value  of  his  land,  both  parties  should  be 
content,  and  the  tenants  then  would  for  their  own 
sakes  strive  to  improve  their  holdings,  and  get  the 
most  they  could  out  of  the  soil,  and  not  let  so  much 
money  go  out  of  the  country  for  Indian  meal  as  we 
are  doing. 

11759.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  not  been 
paying  rent  for  improvements  within  the  last  fifty 
y ears  ? — Yes ; as  every  improvement  done  to  the  land 
was  done  by  us,  by  myself,  my  father,  or  grandfather. 
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Sept.  30, 1880.  11760.  But  your  rent  has  not  been  raised  for  the 

Mr.  Hugh  fifty  years? — Admitting  that,  I say  the  rent  was 

M‘  Kinley  and  raised  too  much  then,  and  that  we  have  been  paying 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  too  high  a rent  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  could 
Haslett.  not  have  paid  it  at  best  times  off  the  products  of  the 

11761.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  the  rent  ought  to 
be  reduced  ? — Yes. 

11762.  If  it  was  fairly  valued  ? — Yes.  I say  take 
the  present  value  of  the  land  in  its  improved  state, 
and  divide  that  into  two  parts — let  the  tenant  have 
the  value  of  his  improvements,  and  give  the  landlord 
his  just  rent— that  is,  the  value  of  the  land,  without 
the  tenants’  improvements. 


11763.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  improve 
if  they  had  security  ? — I believe  they  would  • but 
they  would  have  to  continue  the  improvements  in 
order  to  continue  prosperous.  For  instance  those  six 
acres  that  I improved  and  cleared  of  whins,  if  I did 
not  keep  on  every  year  improving,  the  land  would 
soon  be  as  bad  as  ever  with  whins. 

11764.  You  are  obliged  to  break  it  up  periodically? 
— Yes.  If  you  do  not  it  will  be  covered  worse  in  % 
few  years  than  ever  it  was.  That  is  the  nature  of 
whins. 

11765.  That  causes  an  expense  for  labour? Yes 

there  must  be  a continual  expense  going  on  in  order  to 
keep  the  farm  up  to  its  present  state. 


Dr.  Samuel  T.  Haslett,  Flower  .Hill,  Donegal,  examined. 


11766.  Chairman.  — Are  you  a holder  of  land?— I 
hold  a small  farm. . 

11767.  You  farm  yourself  ? — Yes. 

11768.  Is  it  your  own  land  ? — It  is  my  own  land. 
I pay  a perpetuity  rent  for  it. 

11769.  Are  you  a dispensary  doctor?— Yes.  I 

hold  a dispensary  in  Donegal  Union.  I held  one  in 
the  Ballyshannon  Union  for  eight  years. 

11770.  I presume  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a good  deal  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the 
tenantry  ? — Yes. 

11771.  Speaking  of  the  last  two  years,  have  you 
found  them  in  a very  bad  state  ? — Yes,  a very  bad 
state  indeed.  A . great  deal  of  poverty,  destitution 
and  starvation. 

^ 11772.  Arising  from  the  failure  of  the  crops? — 

11773.  Mr  Shaw. — Among  the  farmers? — Yes, 
and  the  labourers. 

11774.  Chairman. — Before  that  time  how  were 
they  going  on  ? — Before  that  time  there  was  a good  deal  of 
poverty  in  some  of  the  poorer  townlands  under  my 
observation,  but  never  any  actual  starvation. 

11(75.  As  long  as  the  crops  held  pretty  well  they 
were  able  to  live  ? — They  were  as  a general  rule  able 
to  live— they  were  able  to  drag  through  without  aid. 

11776.  What  system  of  cultivation  did  they  generally 
follow'  ?- — I think  the  usual  rotation  of  crops — green 
crops  after  potatoes,  and  a little  oats  and  hay  on  the 
mountain  tracts.  They  lived  on  potatoes  and  Indian 
meal  to  a great  extent. 

117//.  Indian  meal  and  potatoes? — Indian  meal 
and  potatoes  to  a great  extent. 

11778.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  rate  of 
rents  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — I have  a consider- 
able knowledge. 

11779.  What  is  your  opinion? — On  some  estates 
the  rents  are  decidedly  too  high,  being  considerably 
above  the  valuation.  On  others  that  I could  name 
the  rents  are  more  moderate,  and  not  above  the 
valuation. 

11780.  Do  you  find  that  the  occupiers  of  the  larger 
holdings  are  able  to  get  on  more  prosperously  ? — On 
the  larger  farms  do  you  mean? 

1 1 78 ! . Y es— you  were  speaking  of  the  small  tenants 
I think — did  you  observe  any  difference  between  the 
occupiers  of  small  and  large  holdings  ?— Decidedly ; 
the  larger  holders  have  generally  something  to  fall 
back  upon— something  they  can  sell  in  a bad  season, 
and  they  do  not  throw  themselves  upon  poor  relief  or 
go  into  the  workhouse  like  the  small  holders.  As  the 
last  witness  stated,  they  are  often  much  worse  off 
than  would  appear — very  much  worse  off  when  you 
come  to  know  their  circumstances.  As  a rule  they 
keep  up  appearances  when  in  reality  they  are  often 
m a state  of  semi-starvation. 

11/82.  Have  they  any  other  means  of  support 
besides  their  farms?— No;  farming  is  their  general 
means  of  support — there  may  be  an  odd  person  here 
and  there  that  has  something  else  such  as  cattle 
jobbing. 


11783.  Mr.  Shaw.— There  is  no  weaving  ? — No  ■ 
there  is  no  manufacturing  industry  I know  of  except 
that  some  of  them  have  flax  mills  and  corn  mills. 

11784.  Is  there  any  fishing? — There  is  fishing  on 
the  coast — a considerable  amount  of  fishing ; and  in 
the  villages  of  course  there  are  shopkeepers. 

11785.  What  villages? — There  are  two — Lajiy  and 
Ballintra.  They  both  come  under  my  observation. 

11786.  Do  you  live  near  Ballintra? — I live  two 
miles  from  Donegal — on  the  way  to  Ballintra. 

11787.  I suppose  you  know  the  country  thoroughly? 
— I do.  I have  been  twenty-six  years  acting  as 
medical  officer  through  the  whole  of  it  I may  say. 

11788,  Have  the  tenantry  been  in  this  state  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  ?■ — Sometimes  better — some- 
times worse. 

11789.  According  to  the  season? — Yes,  About 

ten  years  ago  they  were  remarkably  well  off.  From 
ten  to  twenty  years  ago  they  were  well  off— all  solvent 
or  nearly  so.  When  I went  to  that  part  of  the 
country  first  there  was  a good  deal  of  insolvency — they 
could  not  pay  their  way,  but  they  recovered  from  that 
in  some  measure.  But  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  are  very  poor  again — chiefly  from  the  decreased 
value  of  land  arising  from  failure  of  crops  and  foreign 
competition. 

11790.  You  mean  the  decreased  value  of  land  if  they 
were  going  to  sell? — Yes — the  decreased  value  of 
what  they  can  make  by  their  produce  and  by  rearing 
stock — they  don’t  get  the  same  price  for  their  cattle, 
butter,  and  other  produce.  They  do  not  sell  at  all  at 
the  same  rate. 

11791.  Are  not  stock,  butter,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  cattle  selling  very  high  this  year? — I hear 
there  has  been  rather  better  demand  for  the  last  few 
weeks. 

11792.  Is  not  butter  higher  this  year  than  almost 
it  has  ever  been  ? — I think  not. 

11793.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  selling  at? — A shill- 
ing a pound  is  the  price  at  present  in  Donegal,  it  has 
been  much  lower  previously. 

11794.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  when  the  tenantry 
were  well  off,  do  you  know  what  pi'ices  they  received 
as  compared  with  the  present? — £3  or  £4  for  a calf; 
£6  or  £8  for  a year  old,  sometimes  as  high  as  £10  or 
£12  for  between  a year  and  a two  year  old.  Now  you 
won’t  get  half  of  that. 

11795.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  won’t  get  the  half  of  it  this  year?— I hear  there 
has  been  a rise  latterly,  I have  not  been  to  the  market 
lately. 

11796.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  amount  of  stock  in  the 
country  has  been  lessened  these  last  few  years  ? — Very 
much  lessened. 

11797.  Is  yours  a dairy  farming  country  ? — No,  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

11798.  Are  the  farms  large  as  a rule? — No,  here 
and  there  you  will  find  a farm  of  thirty  or  forty  acres, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  they  are  of  that  size. 

11799.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  railway  through 
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tliat  part  of  tlie  country  ? — Not  yet ; hut  there  are  two 
in  progress.  _ 

11800.  Have  the  farmers  to  convey  their  produce  a 
Ion"  distance  to  get  to  a market  ? — Well,  there  is  a 
sort  of  market  in  Donegal ; but  there  are  so  few  buyers 
that  they  have  it  all  their  own  way,  so  to  speak. 

11801.  There  is  not  an  open  market,  as  there  would 
be  if  there  was  a railway  ?— No. 

11802.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
a„ent  of  the  estate! — Mr.  Gage,  he  has  only  been 
appointed  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

11803.  Have  rents  been  raised  on  the  estates  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — In  some  instances.  Others  are 
much  the  same  as  they  were  when  I came  to  the 
country  twenty-six  years  ago. 

11804.  Chairman. — You  say  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  is  very  poor! — Very  poor  ; there  is  a great 
deal  of  poverty.  The  mountain  farms  are  scarcely 
worth  holding,  in  a year  like  the  last  when  the  potato 
crop  failed  everything  goes,  and  there  would  have 
been  much  starvation  only  for  the  charitable  relief  that 
was  afforded. 

11805.  Is  there  any  difference  on  the  properties  of 
different  landlords  in  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — 
Very  much  difference — very  great  indeed. 

11806.  According  to  the  rents  ?— According  to  the 
rents,  and  according  to . the  management  of  the 
estate. 

11807.  Mr.  Ivavanagh.  — What  is  the  average  size 
of  the  holdings  in  the  district  in  which  there  is  so  much 
poverty? — Taking  the  acreage  it  is  large  enough. 
Some  of  them  have  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres  of 
mountain,  the  rent  of  which  is  a shilling  an  acre  or 
less. 

11808.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  in  the  district  where 
you  live? — It  is. 

11809.  I did  not  think  there  was  mountain  between 
Donegal  and  Ballintra? — It  is  over  towards  Pettigo 
and  Lough  Derg. 

11810.  That  is  a long  way  from  you  ?— Yes,  but  it 
is  in  my  district,  or  adjacent  to  it. 

11811.  Is  that  the  Connolly  estate? — A good  deal  of 
it. 

11812.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  your  opinion  is  over- 
population a cause  of  the  distress  which  prevails  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

11813.  You  think  the  holdings  are  large  enough  to 
support  them  ? — I think  it  is  very  hard  to  live  on  some 
of  their  holdings  when  the  potato  crop  fails.  It  is  not 
want  of  size,  but  want  of  quality  in  the  land.  As  the 
last  witness  has  stated  there  has  been  no  inducement 
held  out  to  the  tenants  to  improve  their  farms — no 
encouragement. 

11814.  If  on  the  Connolly  estate,  and  other  estates, 
rents  have  not  been  raised  for  a long  time,  is  not  that 
an  encouragement  ? — Well,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  management  of  the  estate  till  some 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  when  a survey  was  made, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  raise  the  rents,  which  did  not 
succeed. 

11815.  It  was  not  carried  out? — It  was  not,  owing 
to  the  moral  resistance  of  the  tenantry. 

11816.  That  was  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
the  times  were  good  ? — The  times  were  fail-. 

11817.  There  has  been  no  attempt  lately  made  to 
raise  the  rents,  or  any  threat  of  it  ? — Certainly  not  at 
present.  Since  that  it  has  been  talked  of  two  or  three 
times.  There  was  a special  attempt  made  about  the 
time  I mention  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  went  so 
far  that  some  of  the  tenantry — my  informants  were  the 
bailiff  on  the  estateand  someof  the  tenants  themselves — 
were  informed  that  if  they  went  to  the  rent  office  they 
would  be  told  what  the  rise  was.  They  were  advised  not 
to  go  to  the  rentoffice,  but  to  offertheoldrentwhenit  was 
due,  and  at  the  same  time  the  agent  was  remonstrated 
with,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  the  then 
owner  of  the  estate,  did  not  press  for  the  rise. 

11818.  Are  there  any  special  cases  of  rent  or  eject- 
ments in  the  district  that  you  know  of? — I could  not 
mention  any  special  cases  of  ejectment  at  present. 


11819.  Is  it  more  a fern-  that  there  might  be  a rise 
that  deters  people  from  improving  than  any  actual  rise 
that  has  taken  place  ? — There  has  been  actual  vise  in 
some  instances,  but  not  generally  on  the  Connolly  pro- 
perty. 

11820.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  Connolly  estate  m 
particular,  but  of  the  district  generally,  is  that  the 
case  ? — Yes  ; there  have  been  many  instances  of  rise  of 
rent  on  the  smaller  estates. 

11821.  Have  there  been  any  purchases  by  tenants 
of  their  holdings  in  your  district  ?— There  have  been 
some  purchases  of  Church  lands,  but  not  any  others  that 
I am  aware  of. 

11822.  Didall  the  tenants  purchase  the  Church  lands 
when  they  had  an  opportunity? — I know  several  who 
have  purchased.  I know  one  who  did  not. 

11823.  What  is  the  present  state  of  those  who  pur- 
chased ? — I was  speaking  to  some  of  them  within  the 
last  week  or  two.  They  are  very  contented  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  more  satisfied  than  they  were  pre- 
viously. 

11824.  Did  they  appear  to  be  more  comfortable 
and  living  better  than  those  who  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing? — I have  not  been  in  their 
houses,  but  they  seemed  very  contented  and  expressed 
themselves  so. 

11825.  Were  the  Church  lands  let  high  or  low 
before  the  purchase  ? — They  were  let  moderately,  I 
think. 

11826.  At  about  the  same  average  as  the  rest  of 
the  county  ? — About  the  same.  I think  they  were  all 
probably  under  or,  at  least,  not  above  the  Poor  Law 
valuation — some  of  them  considerably  under  it. 

11827.  Do  you  know  whether  the  persons  who 
bought  had  the  money  to  buy  or  did  they  box-row  ? — 
Some  of  them  had  a little  money — one-foui-th  or  a 
half,  and  they  are  paying  the  rest  off  I think  by  yearly 
interest. 

11828.  They  have  to  pay  something  more  than  the 
rent  in  order  to  pay  off  the  purchase-money  ? — Yes, 
sir ; but  I understand  some  of  them  are  not  paying 
much  above  what  the  rent  was. 

11829.  Including  the  interest? — Including  the  in- 
tei-est. 

11830.  You  think  that  by  the  feeling  of  secui-ity 
they  have  been  put  in  a better  position  ? — Decidedly. 

11831.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  whether 
the  rents  on  the  Connolly  estate  are  considered  high  ? 
— They  are  considered  moderate. 

11832.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry,  or  what  amount  of  arrears  are  due  ?— 
I do  not  know.  I cannot  speak  on  that  point.  I 
know  there  are  ax-rears  due  nxox-e  or  less,  in  gexxeral 
probably  not  mox-e  than  a year.  The  Connolly  estate 
is,  generally  speaking,  moderately  rented,  and  people 
ax-e  very  well  able  to  live  on  it  with  economy  and  in- 
dustry. 

11833.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  estates  do  you  know  of 
that  in  your  opinion  are  over  rented  ? — There  are  two 
or  three  small  estates,  perhaps  comprising  altogether 
twenty  or  thirty  townlands ; but  if  this  is  to  go  before 
the  public  it  might  not  be  judicious  of  me  to  mention 
names,  as  I hold  an  official  position. 

11834.  You  can  give  them  to  us  in  confidence?— I 
mention  names ; but  the  property  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Mr.  James  Johnston,  and  some  other  small 
estates  in  the  parishes  of  Donegal  and  Drumholme, 
are  rented  very  considerably  above  Gx-iffith’s  valuation, 
which  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  a fair  standard 
at  present  known. 

11835.  There  are  no  others  that  you  can  think  of 
at  present?— No.  Mr.  John  Hamilton’s  property  is 
fairly  managed.  Lord  A’s  property  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  very  much  over  rented.  I have  no 
knowledge  of  it  personally,  but  one  or  two  of  the  more 
respectable  tenaiits  state  that  their  rent  has  been  un- 
reasonably raised.  I had  some  communication  with 
his  Lordship  about  the  purchase  of  a small  property 
near  Donegal  as  a building  plot,  and  tried  to  get  a 
promise  of  a lease  from  him,  but  I could  not  get  it. 


Sept.  SO,  1880. 

Mr.  Hugh 
M'Kinley  and 
Dr.  Samuel  T. 
Haslett. 
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'Seal.  30,  1880.  It  is  generally  understood  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
air  H1H1  such  a thing  without  a large  increase,  such  as  25  per 
M-kiiiler  and  cent,  on  whatever  rent  has  been  paid. 

Dr.  Samuel  T.  11836.  That  does  not  refer  to  farms? — It  does  not 
Haslett  refer  to  farms. 

11837.  You  see  a good  deal  of  the  labouring  people 
in  your  district  I suppose? — I do. 

1 1S38.  What  is  their  condition? — Whenever  the 
farmers  are  poor  I think  the  labourers  are  poorer,  as 
the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  them.  They  are 
ground  down  to  the  lowest  penny  they  can  be  got  for. 
A great  many  of  the  labourers-  have  been  out  of 
employment,  latterly  altogether,  and  dependent  on 
charity. 

11839.  Do  they  usually  hold  from  the  farmer  or 
from  the  head  landlord  ?— They  usually  hold  their 
cottages  from  the  farmer. 

1 1S40.  Do  they  pay  rent  for  it,  or  is  it  part  of  their 
wages?- — In  some  cases  they  have  it- one  way,  in  some 
cases  the  other.  Sometimes  they  pay  a rent  to  the 
farmer  for  it — in  other  cases  it  is  included  in  their 

11841.  Do  they  go  to  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
harvest  season?— The  labourers  do  certainly,  and  the 
very  small  farmers  do  too.  They  abandon  their  wives 
and  children  and  go  away  for  the  harvest  ; but  latterly 
it  is  more  to  America  they  g 6 than  to  -England  or 
Scotland. 

11842.  They  go  to  America  altogether — not  to  come 
back  again  £ — They  do.  They  sometimes  'return  for  a 
year  or  two.  I know  some  of- them  who  have  been 
two  or  three  times  over.  They  send  something  home 
to  their  families  while  away,  and  come  back  to  Ireland 
and.  remain  a while,  and  then 'go  to  America  again. 
That  has  been  a custom  with  some,  of  them  in  my 
district.  In  a good  many  instances  small  farmers 
have  abandoned  their  farms  altogether  and  gone- away 
with  their  families  to  America — sold  their  interest  for 
a trifle,  and  gone  away. 

11843.  Do  you  employ  any  of  the  country  people  ? 

■ — I do. 

11844.  Do  you  find  them  pretty  good  working  men, 
on  getting  fair  pay? — I think  they  are  -generally 
speaking  fair  working  men. 

11845.  If  they  had  fair  employment  at  home  do  you 
think  they  would  live  at  home 1 comfortably,  and  not 
seek  it  at  a distance — not  half  emigrate,  as  you  say  ? — 
Yes. 

11846.  It  is  a sort  of  half  emigration  when  they  go 
away  for  a while,  leaving  their  families  behind  them  ? 
—It  is. 

11S47.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  means  of  inducing  them  to  remain  at  home  ? — I 
think  it  would.  I think  it  is  a sad  thing  to  see  the 
country  depopulated.  • I was  told  lately,  by  one  or  two 
men  on  one  of  the  small  estates;  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  means  all  the  young  persons  on  the  property  would 
go  to  America,  the  whole  of  them. 

1 1 848.  The  young  able-bodied  men  going  away,  and 
the  old  and  infirm  remaining  at  home  ?J — Yes,  and  the 
women  and  children  are  left  at  home  to  be  a burden, 

‘ perhaps,  on  the  ratepayers. 

11849.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  there  a very  large 
labouring  population  ? — At  present  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable labouring  population.  There  are  two  railways 
in  progress  of  construction,  and  between  400  and  500 
' hands  are  employed  on  one  of  them,  between  Stfanoflar 
and  Donegal. 

11850.  Do  the  contractors  employ  men  belonging  to 
the  neighbourhood  ? — I think  they  employ  all  the 
hands  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  can  get. 

11851.  Then  it  is  not  a population  brought  there  by 
the  railway  works? — To  some  extent-  I think  it  must 
be.  I met  them  ‘yesterday— bodies  of  them  -coming 
home  from  work ; a great  many  of  them*  Were  strange 
faces,  but  some  of  them  I knew. 

11852.  While  the  railway  is  going  on  there  is  no 
want  of  employment  ? — I think  not.  I think  there  is 
' no  want  of  employment  at  present  for  anyone  able  and 
‘ willing  to  work. 


11-85 3.  CnAiEMAN.-^The-  strangers  who  are  brought 
there  by  the  contractor,  I suppose,  get  into  lodging? 
— Exactly,  and-  >,  they  - cause  some  . . circulation  °of 
money.  , . — ■ 

11854.  Is  there  anything  else  • you  would  like  to 
mention  ?— N o::  The-  people  generally  are  industrious 
and  loyal.  At  the  same  time,  I am' sorry  to  say- there 
has  been  a considerable  amount' .of 'discontent  in  some 
quarters,  Which  might  easily  be  excited  into  somethin* 
worse  at  ' present.  I am  very  sorry  to--  find  that  a 
certain  class  of  -people  who  excite  tile  populace  im- 
prudently are- coming  very  near  us,  and  many  of  the 
population  of  that- place  seem  to  be  glad  of  it,  and  to 

welcome  them. 

11855.  They  hope  something  will  come  from  it? It 

seems  so. 

11856.  Do  you  think  they -would  be  satisfied  if  they 
had  security  for  their  improvements  ?— The  great  evil 
they  complain  of,  and  justly,  I think, ‘is-  the  arbitrary 
raising  of  rents  by  a valuation  which  comes  entirely 
from  the  side  of  the  landlord,  and  ' in  which  they  have 
no  voice  whatever.  That,  I know,  has  taken  place  on 
some  estates  tb"  a large  extent.  - - 

11857.  Do  you  think,  if  any  means  could  be  found 
by  which  a- fair  arrangement  of  rent  could  be  made 
either  at  stated  periods  by  arbitration,  Or  . by  some 
other  means,  they  would  be  satisfied?— I believe  the 
tenantry  of  whom  I have  any  knowledge  would  be  very 
easily  satisfied,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  a state  of 
complete  contentment  ; but  the  incessant  raising  of 
rents,  and  the  valuation  coming  entirely  from  the  side 
of  the  landlord,  is  manifestly  Unfair.  Tenants  are  com- 
pelled1 to  pay  a tax  on  their  own  industry  and  improve- 
ments. A vast  deal  of  land  is  capable  of  reclamation 
in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  might  be  made  pro- 
ductive. I have  heard  it  stated  with  great  truth  that 
no  valuation  would  be  fair  except  what  was  done  by  a 
Government  official  who  had  ho  interest,  and  could  act 
independently  of  local  influences.  I think  that  would 
be  the  fairest  way.  One  landlord  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  take  by  force  from  his  tenants  who  owed  little 
or  no  arrears  of  rent,  a portion  of  their  land,  and  sell 
or  let  it  for  whatever  could  be  got  for  it  to  someone 
else. 

11858.  Leaving  them  their  houses  and  the  other 
portion  of  their  land? — Yes.  I know  one  man  who 
was  turned  out  of  house  and  home — only  -one,  indeed. 
In  those  cases  the  landlord  not  only  deprived  the  tenant 
of  part  of  his  land,  but  charged  him  a higher  rent  for 
the  balance  than  he  previously  paid  for- the' entire. 

11859.  That  could  only  have -been  done  after  an 
ejectment  ? — After  an  ejectment,  I presume,  or  after 

• an  ejectment  process  was  served.  I don’t  think  it 
came  to  an  ejectment.  I think  it  was  done -partly  by 
management. 

11860.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  give  us  the 
names  of  these  cases  ? — My  information  is  only  from 
the  side  of  the  tenants,  and,  perhaps,  I would  not  be 
justified  in  giving  the  names  of  the  landlords.  I 
allude  chiefly  to  the  property  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  James  Johnston.  I do  not  know  the  present 
owner. 

11861.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Could  you  give  us  the 
name  of'  the  -tenant  .Who ‘was  treated  in  that  way? — 
According  to  my  information  from  the  tenants’  side, 
one  is  'Walter.  Farrel,  another-  Edward  Gallagher. 

11S62.  Were  they  both  tenants  on  Mr.  Johnston’s 
property  ?— Yes.  " 

11863.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  happened  in 

• those  -cases  seems- to  have  .been  th at  they  had  to  give  up 
part  of.their  land:  when  they,  fell  intp  arrear,  to  save 

. the  rest  ? — Well,  ofie  of  - them  . tells  me  he  was  not  in 
mrrear,  and  had  paid  £14  for  the  . good  will, pf  the  land 
'that  he  was  put,  out  of.  - . - , . - • 

i 11864.  How  could  the.tMng  be  done  ifhe  were  not 
in  arrear  ?. — That  I ..cannot t explain.  ; -He, seemed  to 

-hie  rather  a simple  sort  of  man.:  I. give -his  own  posi- 
tive statement,  which-,  is-.,  in  its  main  features,  is  cor- 
roborated by  other  persons,.; . 7' 
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Messrs.  Daniel  Henry,  Francis  Convert,  and  John  Traynor,  all  of  Drumsanney,  Desertmartin,  examined. 


-11865.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant-farmer1? — ■ 
Mr.  Henry. — Yes,  sir. 

11866.  Wliat  size  farm  do  you  hold  ? — There  are 
eighteen  acres  of  rough  land  and  bog  included  in  the 
d^ed  that  we  have. 

11867.  Are  you  farming  under  a landlord  now! — 
Ho,  we  paid  one-fourth. 

11868.  Were  you  holding  on  the  Kilcronaghan 
Glebe? — Yes,  and  these  other  two  men  as  well. 

11869.  Did  you  purchase  in  1871 ? — We  did. 

11870.  I see  in  the  letter  that  you  wrote  you  go 
back  before  1871,  and  you  say  that  on  each  successive 
rector  getting  possession  of  his  benefice  the  rent  of  the 
holding  was  raised? — Yes.  The  first  rise  was  by  the 
Rev.  Spencer  Knox  in  1839.  The  farm  my  father 
held  at  that  time  was  raised  £4  a year,  and  the  re- 
maining tenants  were  raised  in  proportion.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamilton  succeeded  Mr.  Knox,  and  he  in  1863 
raised  it  £4  5s.  9d.,  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  I 
have  a list  of  the  rises  he  made. 

11871.  Having  to  pay  interest  on  the  mortgages, 
your  annual  payments  are  run  up  pretty  high?— Yes, 
sir.  We  petitioned  the  Commissioners  this  season  for 
a consideration,  but  they  wrote  back  that  they  had  no 
power  to  interfere,  that  the  amount  must  be  paid. 

11872.  Did  you  ask  for  an  abatement? — We  asked 
for  a consideration  or  reduction  ; but  they  wrote  back 
that  they  had  no  power  to  do  anything  for  us. 

11873.  Do  you  regret  that  you  purchased  ? — Yes, 
because  we  would  have  a reduction  of  rent  if  we  were 
under  a landlord,  and  we  can  get  none  from  the  Com- 
missioners, and  we  now  have  the  whole  poor  rate  to 
pay,  while  if  we  were  under  a landlord  he  would  have 
to  pay  half. 

11874.  You  could  not  feel  sure,  if  you  were  under 
a landlord,  that  you  would  get  a reduction  ? — The 
landlords  have  all  allowed  a reduction.  I see  no  ex- 
ceptions at  all. 

11875.  Has  there  been  a reduction  generally  by  the 
landlords  in  your  district? — Yes.  A reduction  of 

twenty  per  cent. , or  at  the'  least  ten  per  cent.  There 
are  few  so  low  as  ten. 

11876.  When  were  the  reductions  made? — Since 
May. 

11877.  For  this  year? — For  the  last  year’s  rent, 
due  in  November  last. 

11878.  But  then  they  will  have  to  pay  the  full  rent 
when  the  good  seasons  return? — I don’t  know  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  flax,  and  the  produce.  I don’t 
know  how  the  tenants  can  raise  the  money  to  pay  at 
all,  if  there  is  not  a consideration.  If  the  Government 
does  not  show  a good  example  I don’t  know  who  will 
do  it.  If  there  is  not  something  done  for  the  people 
I don’t  see  how  they  can  hold  on  at  all.  We  complain 
too  of  the  purchase-money  being  so  high  on  account  of 
the  rises  of  rent. 

11879.  You  are  Speaking  of  your  own 'holding - 
Yes,  and  also  on  behalf  of  all'  the  other  tenants  who 
purchased.  There  are  thirteen  of  them. 

11880.  You  speak  on  behalf  of  the  purchasers : of 
tins  property,  not  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  on  other 
estates?— No,  wc  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I 
simply  speak  for  myself  and  the  other  purchasers. 
There  is  one  of  them,' Patrick  Quinn,  his  rent  was 
27  and  at  the  last  rise  £3  was  put  on  it.  It  was  the 
most  oppressive  thing  in  the  world  to  have  to  pay 
twenty-three  years  purchase  on  such  rents. 

11881.  What  made  you  purchase  ? — People-  don’t 
know  very  often  unti  1 they  try,  and  then  it  is  too  late. 
Wc  .just  thought  that  as  we  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment for  landlbfds  they  wbuld  reduce  it. 

11SS2.  Your'  landlords  are'  not  the  Government, 
hut  the  Church  Gbminissioners ? — Yes,  sir;  but  the 
Government  cifii  givc  them  authority. 

11 883.  In  fact  you  would  rather  be  under  some 
landlord  and  pay  him  rent  in  the  ordinary  way,  than 
become  a purchaser  of  your  holding,  having  to  pay 


some  additional  money  every  year,- for  a period  of 
years  ? — Well,  sir,  I won’t  say  that.  Of  course  we 
would  rather  be  independent  of  a landlord  if  wo  could 
get  moderate  reasonable  terms.  I think  if  there  was 
a reduction  of  principal  or  interest  given  to  us,  we 
would  prefer  being  as  we  are,  than  under  any  land- 
lord. 

11884.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  interest  spread 
over  a longer  time  ? — No,  sir ; we  are  paying  four 
per  cent,  to  the  Commissioners.  If  we  could  get  half 
of  that  taken  off  and  pay  two  per  cent.  , in  place  of  four 
we  would  be  satisfied.  We  are  paying  five  per  cent, 
for  the  other  fourth*,  and  that  makes  the.  , thing  hard 
upon  us.  If  the  Commissioners  would  reduce  the  in- 
terest to  half,  we  would  try  to  live,  that  would  be  two 
per  cent.,  and  if  they  had  the  moneyin  the  bank  they 
would  not  get  that  for  it. . 

11885.  The  .O’Conor  Don. — What  is  your  present 
annual  payment  including  .what  you  pay  to  the.  Church 
Commissioners,  and  what  you  pay  for  interest  on  the 
other  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  ?— In  my  own  case 
I am  paying  £3  17s.  Id.  every  half  year. 

11886.  To  the  Church  Commissioners? — Yes. 
11887.  What  are  _ you  paying  for  the,  money  i you 
borrowed  ? — I borrowed.one-fourth  at  five  per  cent. 

11888.  How  much  are  you  paying  for  that  ? — £3 
15s.  yearly. 

11889.  Then  your  annual  payment  amounts  to  £H 
10s.  2 d.1 — Yes;  £7  15s.  2d.  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  £3  15s.  for  the  interest  on  the  loan. 

11890.  Your  rent  was  £11  5s.  9d.  ? — Yes. 

11891.  Therefore  you  are  only  paying  a few  shillings 
more  than  the  rent  you  were  previously  paying  ? — Yes, 
but  in  addition  we  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  poor 
rate,  whereas  we  used  to  have  to  pay  only  half  of  it. 
I had  to  pay  £8  6s.  for  my  deed  out  of  my  own 
pocket. 

11892.  The  legal  expenses  came  to  £8  6s.  ? — Yes, 
I had  to  pay  that  before  the  attorney  would  give  me 
the  deed. 

11893.  Was  that  part  of  the  purchase-money  on, 
which  you  are  paying  interest  ? — No,  it  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  money  I borrowed. 

11894.  You  paid  it  out  of  your  own  money  ? — 
Certainly. 

11895.  In  what  year  did  you  purchase  ? — In  1871. 
It  was  the  first  glebe  disposed  of,  to  our  knowledge, 
under  the  Act. 

11896,  Have  you  made  the  annual  payments 
regularly  since  ? — Yes. 

11897.  Did  you  pay  last  year? — We  did,  every 
year. 

11898.  You  are  aware  that  every  year  you  arepay- 
iag  off  a portion  of  the  Capital  ?— Not  a farthing. , We 
only  took  a simple  mortgage,  to  pay  the  interest  every 
y ear  till  such  time  as  we  would  be  able  to  pay  part  of  it 
by  instalments.  If  we  would  be  fortunate  enough, 
as  we  thought  at  that  time  we  might  be  able,  to  pay 
£20  or  £30  at  a time,  they  would  take  it  and  reduce 
the  interest  accordingly. 

11899.  You  are  merely  paying  the  interest?— Yes. 
11900.  You  are;  not:  paying  any  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal?— No. 

11901.  Are  all  the  tenants  on  this  glebe  in  thesame 
position  as  you  ?— Yes ; all  paid  twenty-three  years’ 
increased  rent  as  purchase  money.  Two  paid,  their 
purchase  money  in  full. 

11 902..  And  are  they  all  of  the  same  opinion— do 
they  regret  their  purchase?— Yes,  sir. 

, 11903.  You  think  you  purchased  at  too  high  a rate? 

Yes;  sir ; according  to  the  present  times  we  could 
not  live  by  it.  It  is  too  high. 

11904.  What  is  the  poor  rate? — Ten  to  fourteen 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  .Government  valuation ; ; sel- 
dom so  low.  as  ten. 

11905.  What  is  the  valuation  as  compared  with  the 
rent  ? — £9  15s.  is  mv  own  valuation. 

3 F 2 
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11906.  I suppose  the  rate  is  about  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  other  tenants  ? — Yes. 

11907.  Were  there  any  other  glebe  lands  sold  in 
your  neighbourhood  besides  this  one? — There  were 
They  were  all  sold. 

11908.  Were  they  all  purchased  by  the  tenants? — 
In  most  cases  they  were.  On  the  neighbouring  town 
land  of  Desertmartiri  the  glebe  lands  were  all  pur- 
chased by  the  tenants.  The  circumstances  were  not 
very  favourable.  Some  men  advanced  money  to  .the 
tenants,  and  have  a claim  on  the  land. 


11909.  Did  they  purchase  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
you  did  ? — I believe  they  did. 

11910.  The  rent  on  them  was  not  so  high?— J 
believe  not.  We  had  to  pay  twenty-three  years  pur- 
chase on  the  rent,  and  if  it  was  sold  now  I don’t 
believe  it  would  bring  near-  the  price  that  was  charged 
us  for  it  by  the  Commissioners.  ° 

(The  other  two  witnesses,  Francis  Convery  and  John. 
Traynor,  stated  they  concurred  in  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Henry.)  ° 


Mr.  Thomas 
Spottiswood 


Mr.  Thomas  Spottiswood  Ashe,  of  Bellagliy  Manor  House,  Castledawson,  examined. 


11911.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I believe  you  manage  the 
estate  fonnerly  known  as  the  property  of  the  Vintners 
Company? — Yes. 

11912.  It  is  now  called  the  Bellaghy  estate? — Yes. 
The  Yintners  Company  have  leased  it  in  perpetuity. 

11913.  State  what  the  circumstances  of  the  property 
are?— There  are  about  32,000  acres  in  it  altogether. 
From  1733  to  1802  a great  part  of  it  was  leased  in 
perpetuity  to  tenants  for  three  lives  renewable  for 
ever.  In  round  numbers  23,000  acres  of  it  was  so 
leased. 

11914.  To  how  many  tenants  ? — 219. 

11915.  That  was  leased  in  perpetuity  on  an  average 
rent  of  how  much?— Is.  Qd.  per  statute  acre.  The 
leases  were  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  with  a fine  on 
the  fall  of  each  life,  generally  a half-year’s  rent.  It 
was  leased  at  that  time  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Conolly  and  Thomas  Conolly. 

11916.  Have  those  lots  been  divided  since? — Very 
much  divided.  In  a great  many  cases  the  original 
tenants  and  their  descendants  are  out  of  it  altogether 
—great  part  of  it  has  been  bought  up  by  capitalists. 

11917.  And  those  capitalists  I presume  have  sublet? 
They  have  sublet. 

11918.  In  what  condition  are  the  tenants  on  the 
farms  which  have  been  sublet? — Where  there  is  a 
tolerably  large  estate  they  are  in  a pretty  fail-  condi- 
tion. The  worst  condition  is  where  there  is  a small 
holder  who  has  a number  of  cottiers  under  him. 

11919.  Were  they  brought  in  as  labourers  ?— Yes ; 
and  some  of  them  are  weavers.  They  have  subdivided 
greatly  amongst  their  families.  There  is  a clause  in 
the  lease  reserving  an  increased  rent  in  the  event  of 
subdivision  or  alienation,  but  there  is  an  exception  in 
favour  of  sons,  daughters,  or  near  relations — a pretty 
wide  exception. 

11920.  These  were  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
allowed  to  subdivide  ?— Yes.  They  were  allowed  to 

subdivide  to  sons,  daughters,  and  near  relations. 

11921.  That  would  lead  to  pretty  extensive  sub- 
division in  the  course  of  years  ? — Yes.  There  is  a 
penal  rent  reserved  in  case  of  subdivision  to  others, 
but  it,  is  not  always  enforced. 

11922.  Has  it  ever  been  enforced? — It  has  been  in 
some  instances,  by  charging  an  increased  rent.  That 
is  all  the  landlords  can  do. 

11923.  It  has  not  prevented  the  property  being  cut 
up  into  small  holdings? — It  has  not.  It  has  only 
enabled  the  landlords  to  get  more  rent. 

11924.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  leaseholders 
as  compared  with  the  yearly  tenants? — They  are  in  a 
worse  condition.  They  are  greatly  in  debt. 

11925.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To  the 
facility  they  have  for  borrowing  money,  and  they  do 
not  require  to  cultivate  their-  farms,  and  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them,  in  order  to  pay  their  rents. 

11926.  The  rent  being  so  small,  they  are  not  put  to 
their  best  to  make  it,  and  consequently  don’t  make  out 
of  their  land  what  they  might,  do?— Exactly.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  as  a rule  they  are 
not  flourishing  by  any  means. 

11927.  Is  there  much  sale  of  holdings  going  on? 

Yes,  almost  every  year. 

11928.  Who.  are  these  bought  by,  as  a rule? 


Sometimes  by  men  who  want  to  farm,  but  generally  by 
capitalists,  who  "Set  them  to  tenants. 

11929.  How  do  they  treat  their  tenants — do  they 
char-ge  them  high  rents  ? — As  a rule,  they  charge  much 
higher  rents  than  head  landlords  do. 

11930.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  of  the  original 
lessees  have  disappeared  or  become  the  tenants  of 
these  capitalists  ? — They  have  become  tenants  in  some 
instances  at  yearly  rents. 

11931.  Do  you  think  this  is  a fair  example  to  take 
of  what  would  be  the  case  if  peasant  proprietary  were 
established  through  the  country.  I can  only  give  my 
experience,  which  is  not  good,  unless  some  clause  could 
be  enforced  against  subdivision. 

11932.  Unless  you  could  guard  against  subdivision? 
— Unless  you  could  guard  against  subdivision. 

11933.  If  you  could  guard  against  subdivision,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  ? — If  you  could 
select  your  men  it  might  be  a good  plan — if  you  could 
be  sure  of  getting  improving  tenants. 

11934.  Is  not  this  property  divided  among  three 
different  1 andlords  ? — N o.  There  are  three  proprietors 
who  hold  it  jointly — the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Sir  Thomas 
Bateson,  and  Lady  Louisa  Trench. 

11935.  They  hold  it  jointly? — Yes;  under  the 
Yintners  Company. 

11936.  Therefore,  those  capitalists  who  bought  those 
farms  hold  under  them  again  ? — Yes. 

11937.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  property 
— is  it  very  poor  ? — No ; it  is  rather  good  land.  The 
part  held  at  will  is  the  poorest — the  mountain  part 
which  was  not  leased  in  perpetuity.  The  best  part  of 
the  land  was  leased  in  perpetuity. 

11938.  You  say  the  tenants-at-will  are  better 
off  than  those  who  got  the  perpetuity  ? — I think  so ; 
that  is  the  general  opinion. 

11939.  Is  it  cut  up  into  very  small  holdings? — 
The  perpetuity  portion  is  so. 

11940.  W hat  is  their  average  size  ? — Three  and  four 
acres.  There  was  a lease  of  twenty -four  acres  sold  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  recently  by  a man  named 
Port  who  had  nine  tenants  on  the  twenty-four  acres. 

11941.  Is  that  a fair  specimen  of  the  way  the  estate 
has  been  subdivided  ? — It  is.  In  fact  we  don’t  know  the 
full  extent  until  a lot  comes  to  be  sold  in  this  way. 

11942.  I understand  that  a Mr.  Henry  who,  I pre- 
sume is  a capitalist,  one  of  those  persons  whom  you 
have  described,  holds  eighteen  leases  ? — Yes,  and  he 
has  182  undertenants. 

11943.  What  is  the  size  of  their  holdings — do  the 
eighteen  leases  comprise  a large  area? — Yes;  about 
1,000  acres. 

11944.  Are  the  182  tenants  on  small  holdings?— 
They  are. 

11945.  Is  there  much  distress  amongst  them  ? — No; 
they  are  not  in  a very  bad  condition. 

11946.  There  is  another  case,  that  of  a Mr.  Case- 
ment, who  bought  up  eleven  leases  and  let  the  land 
to  tenants? — Yes.  The  reason  I give  these  cases  is, 
not  that  the  under  tenants  are  in  such  a bad  state, 
but  to  show  that  the  original  intention  of  making 
the  occupier  a proprietor,  was  not  carried  out. 

11947.  In  another  case  a Captain  Henderson  has 
purchased  six  leases  ? — Yes. 
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11948.  And  has  sublet  to  a number  of  tenants? — 
Yes. 

11949.  Chairman. — On  the  sublet  portion  do  the 
tenants  hold  under  teiant-right  ?— They  do. 

11950.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  the  cases  where  the 
original  families  remain  in  possession  they  have,  as 
you  stated,  subdivided  to  their  children,  and  reduced 
the  holdings  to  very  small  dimensions? — Yes. 

11951.  You  have  mentioned  the  example  of  a person 
holding  in  a townland  called  Dreenan? — Yes,  I pro- 
duce his  lease  and  renewal. 

11952.  Chairman.— The  lease  is  dated  March,  1734? 
—Yes. 

11953.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  1734  the  lease  was 
made  to  one  Downing  ? — Yes;  and  the  last  renewal, 
which  was  in  1861,  was  made  to  twenty-five  persons. 

11954.  I suppose  they  were  all  descended  from 
Downing  ? — Almost  all  of  them. 

11955.  Are  they  all  tenants? — They  are;  but  we 
take  the  head  rent  in  one  sum,  and  give  the  receipt  in 
the  name  of  the  representatives  of  Stafford  Downing. 

11956.  There  is  another  lease  of  Ballymacpeak 
granted  to  Thomas  M'Peak ; the  last  renewal  was  made 
to  eleven  persons  ? — Yes,  and  one  of  the  eleven  has 
nine  undertenants. 

11957.  Then  there  are  subdivisions  under  those, 
again  ? — Yes. 

11958.  Ballinacross  was  granted  to  five  tenants  ori- 
ginally; the  last  grant  was  fifteen? — Yes. 

11959.  Ballynease  Macpeake,  purchased  by  James 
Courtney,  the  last  renewal  was  made  in  1868  to 
seventy-one  people  ?— The  fee-farm  giant  was  made  to 
one  person  but  he  has  seventy-one  undertenants. 
They  are  a very  poor  lot. 

11960.  Are  the  occupiers  of  that  land  in  very  poor 
circumstances  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  generally  rented 
very  high. 

11961.  I suppose  they  have  very  small  holdings  ?— 
Yes,  very  small. 

11962.  It  was  amongst  them  the  distress  was 
greatest  when  there  was  distress  ?— Yes  ; but  some  of 
the  original  leaseholders  are  as  bad  as  any  of  them, 
their  families  having  subdivided. 

11963.  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  told  me  last  spring  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  distress  there  ?— So  there 


11964.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  that  portion  of 
the  estate  ? — It  does. 

11965.  What  is  the  extent  of  it  ? — It  is  practically 
unlimited,  except  that  the  landlord  had  the  choice  of 
the  tenant,  and  prefers  the  adjoining  tenant. 

11966.  The  price  is  unlimited.?— The  price  is  un- 
limited. 

11967.  Have  you  any  experienceof  other  properties, 

besides  the  Bellaghy  estate  ?— Yes. 

11968.  You  are  a land  agent? — I am.  I manage 
about  22,000  acres  besides  the  Bellaghy  estate ; and 
1 am  also  agent  for  some  of  those  middlemen— for 
instance  Mr.  Henry. 

11969.  Have  you  any  remarks  on  the  general 
question ; can  you  tell  us  what  the  custom  as  to  giving 
Ses 1U  the  C0Untiy  ? — There  is  very  little  giving  of 

11970.  Is  the  tenant-right  acknowledged  at  the 
enc  of  a lease  ? — It  is,  to  this  extent,  that  the  tenant 
T i ov  i ^ets  tke  ck°*ce  of  remaining  at  a rise  of  rent. 
71.  Is  he  allowed  to  sell,  if  he  does  not  choose 

to.  remain?— Yes. 

H972.  Then  practically  tenant-right  is  acknowledg- 
at  the  termination  of  a lease?— It  is,  subject  to 
revision  of  rent. 

whil-Q^fi’  ^,re  there  many  cases  in  your  experience 
ueie  the  landlord  has  bought  up  the  tenant-right, 
andextmguishedit?— Notmany.  ° ’ 

been  y°u  do  know  some  cases  where  it  has 

Property*6  *—^eS’  * •^iave  ^one  ^ myself  on  my  own 

rei!-9?'  D°  you  tllink  ^ advisable  to  have  any 
lotion  on  the  price  of  tenant-right?— I think  it 


would  be  desirable  for  the  tenant’s  sake  to  have  some 
restriction  to  prevent  them  giving  fancy  prices  as 
they  do  sometimes,  but  there  is  a great  difficulty 
about  it,  where  it  has  been  unlimited  heretofore,  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  you  could  limit  it  with  justice  to  the 
present  tenant. 

11976.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a good  many 
witnesses  that  it  -would  be  advisable,  but  they  have 
all  said  that  if  a restriction  was  placed  on  the  price 
money  would  be  paid  underhand  so  that  practically 
the  restriction  would  do  no  good  ? — That  would  be 
done  certainly, ::  f the  limit  was  too  low,  but  I would 
be  inclined  to  make  a wide  limit,  say  twenty  years 
purchase  on  the  valuation.  In  cases  where  money 
has  been  paid  over  and  above  it  has  been  where  the 
limit  was  too  small. 

11977.  The  .tenants  on  the  other  hand  maintain 
that  they  ought  to  have  a right  to  realize  all  they  can 
get? — That  of  course  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
men  who  happen  to  be  in  occupation  at  present  but 
it  turns  against  the  incoming  tenant  when  he  pays 
too  much. 

11978.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Griffith’s  valuation 
as  a standard  for  the  rent? — I don’t  think  it  is  reliable 
now. 

11979.  What  proportion  to  the  rent  would  it  hold 
in  your  distinct  is  it  above  or  below?— Generally  25. 
p'  .•  cent,  added  to  the  valuation  makes  a fair  rent. 

11980.  Have  you  any  fixed  term  for  revaluing  or 
altering  rents  ? — Generally  about  twenty  years. 

11981.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  exclude  the- 
tenants’  improvements  or  do  you  value  all  in,  in  the 
new  valuation  ? — The  valuator  takes  them  into  con- 
sideration on  most  estates. 

11982.  Therefore  as  a rule  you  do  not  raise  the 
rent  upon  the  tenant’s  improvements? — No,  I think 
not,  not  in  my  experience. 

11983.  That  has  been  one  of  the  great  complaints 
made  to  us,  that  tenants  are  discouraged  from  improv- 
ing for  fear  of  having  the  rent  raised  upon  their 
improvements?— There  is  a possibility  of  that  being 
done. 

11984.  It  has  not  been  done  upon  the  estates  under  - 
your  management  1— No.  I don’t  think  so. 

11985.  It  has  not  been  done,  so  far  as  you  know? 
— As  far  as  I know  it  has  not  been  done.  A tenant 
may  have  improved  the  general  quality  of  the  land  by 
proper  cultivation,  and  in  that  way  he  may  be  paying 
for  improvements,  but  on  his  buildings  or  substantial 
specific  improvements  there  is  never  any  rent  placed. 

11986.  If  a tenant  drained  a field  you  would  not 
increase  the  rent  because  he  drained  it  ? — It  would  be 
very  hard  for  a surveyor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
tenant  in  occupation  had  drained  a particular  field. 

11987.  Are  the  improvements  generally  made  by  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant?— It  is  a sort  of  joint  stock 
business.  The  landlord  makes  the  main  drains,  farm 
roads,  and  sofprth ; the  tenant  drains  the  fields— the 
landlord  gives  him  slates  and  timber  when  he  builds. 

11988.  The  landlord  contributes  slates  and  timber 
for  the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

11989.  Has  that  been  continued  since  the  Land  Act  ? 
—A  good  many  landlords  have  withdrawn  that  since 
the  Land  Act,  and  do  not  give  slates  and  timber.  They 
do  not  like  to  do  so,  because  the  tenant  generally 
becomes  the  owner  of  all. 

11990.  You  admitted  in  a former  answer  that  it  was 
quite  possible  such  a feeling  of  insecurity  might  exist 
among  tenants  from  the  apprehension  of  a rise  of  rent? 

— Yes. 

11991.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  of  determining 
a fair  rent  where  the  parties  disagree? — I am  not  pre- 
pared with  an  answer  to  that  question. 

11992.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  mode 
of  settlement  ? — I am  not. 

11993.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  some 
mode  of  arranging  what  the  fair  rent  was  could  be 
devised  generally  throughout  the  country  1— If  it  could 
be  done  it  would. 

11994.  If  it  could  be  done?— If  it  could  be  done, 
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but  it  would  be  interfering  witli  liberty  of  contract  a 
good  deal.  I think  something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  tenant  against  an  unfair  rent. 

11995.  They  complain  that  some’  of  those  person's 
who  bought  land  as  a speculation  have  raised  rents  un- 
duly1?—I have  known  that  to  be  done. 

11996.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  protect 
tenants  from  that,  if  it  could  be  done  without  injustice1? 
— Yes. 

11997.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggestany  method 
of  doing  so? — No. 

11998.  Is  there  much  waste  land  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  except  mountain  land  that  might  be  re- 
claimed, and  bog  that  is  in  course  of  being  reclaimed. 

11999.  It  is  in  course  oi  being  reclaimed? — Yes. 
Generally  when  the  bog  is  cut  off  the  landlord  lets  "the 
subsoil  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  at  a1  nominal  rent  for 
a time,  to  bring  it  into  cultivation. 

12000.  You  have  already  given  your  opinion  as  to 
a peasant  proprietary  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

12001.  As  to  county  cess,  how  is  that  managed  oh 
the  estate  you  hold? — There  have  not  been  many  re- 
visions of  rent  with  me  since  the  Laird  Act. 

12002.  Yery  few  new  lettings? — No,  and  where 
there  have  been  the  tenant  generally  contracts  to  pay 
the  whole  cess.  I have  given  them  the  choice,  and 
they  prefer  doing  so. 

12003.  You  give  them  their  choice  of  increasing  the 
rent  or  leaving  it  as  before  ? — Of  paying  the  whole 
county  cess  as  before  or  a proportionate  increase  of  rent. 

12004.  In  what  condition  are  the  labourers  in  your 
district  ? — I think  the  labourers  are  in  a fair  condition 
—better  than  some  of  the  small  farmers. 

12005.  You  have  no  large  surplus  of  labouring 
population  ?— No  ; there  is  plenty  of  employment  ex- 
cept in  bad  seasons. 

12006.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages 9 — From  Is.  6 cl.  to 
2s.  a day  without  food.  Farmers  feed  them  and  give 
them  less. 

1 2007.  Have  I passed  over  any  point  that  you  would 
like  to  mention?— I think  too  much  at  present  is  left 
to  the  County  Court  Judge,  and  having  so  many  of 
them  is  a great  disadvantage.  There  is,  practically, 
one  law  for  one  county  and  another  for  another. 

. 12008.  TheO’CoNOR  Don.— Great  diversity  in  their 
opinions  1— Yes  ; one  man  leaning  too  much  to  the 
landlord’s  side,  another  man  to  the  tenant’s.  The 
Landed  Estates  Court  Judges  or  some  other  official 
should  go  round  the  country  and  try  the  land  cases, 
and  thus  secure  more  uniformity. 

12009.  You  would  suggest  a tribunal  like  the 
Assize  Court  ?— Yes. 

12010.  To  go  circuit  and  decide  all  land  cases? — 
Yes. 

12011.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  leave  to  such  a 
tribunal  the  decision  of  questions  of  rent  in  case  land- 
lord and  tenant  disagreed? — I don’t  know  that. 

12012.  Chairman. — Yon  say  that  is  an  interference 
with  liberty  of  contract  i— It  would  seem  to  be  so. 

12013.  Is  there  liberty  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  now — the  landlord  can  put  on  whatever  rent  he 
pleases j and  if  the  tenant  does  not  agree  to  pay  it  he  can 
be  put  out  ? — If  the  rent  is  excessive  the  tenant  can 
refuse  to  pay  and  appeal  to  the  Land  Court. 

12014.  By  giving  up  his  holding,  he  must  give  up 
■ his  farm-before1  he  can  appeal  to  the  court?— Yes. 

12015.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — He  cannot  come  into  the 
court  until  the  decree  is  granted  to  deprive  him  of 
possession  ? — No.  , • 

12016.  Chairman. — That  is  what  they  complain  of, 
that  before  they  can  appeal  to  the  court  they  must  first 
give  up  their  holdings,  and  they  don’t  know  what  sum 
they  will  get  from  the  court  for  their  tenant-right,  or 
disturbance,  until  after  eviction?— Do  you  mean  to  ask 
me  if  I think  that  a tenant  should  be  allowed  to  come 
before  the  tribunal  without  going  out  of  his  holding. 

12017.  Yes  ; it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  a great 
evil  is  that  before  the  tenant  can  appeal  to  the  Land 
Court  lie  must"  first  be  evicted;  and  cases  have  been 


mentioned  in  which  landlords  have  sold  farms  to  an 
incoming  tenant  for  a larger  amount  than  the  compen- 
sation awarded  by  the  court  to  the  evicted  tenant,  so 
that  the  landlord  has  made  a-pfofit  on  the  transaction? 
— That  may  have  been  the  case,  but  I have  never 
known  an  instance. 

12018;  In  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
cases  have  been  mentioned  in  which  the  landlord  sold 
the  farm  to  a new  tenant,  and  after  paying  themselves 
-what  rent  was  clue,  handed  the  balance  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  ? — Yes.  I have  seen  that  done  in  my  district. 

12019.  As  the  law  stands  at  present  the  landlord 
might  sell  the  farm,  and  keep  the  whole  of  the 
proceeds  ? — Yes. 

12020.  You  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  selection 
of  the  incoming  tenant  by  the  landlord  in  cases  of  sale 
of  tenant-right,  and  you  said  the  price  was  unlimited 
except  by  the  selection  of  the  tenant  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord — how  is  it  ascertained  what  should  be  the 
price  if  the  landlord  is  to  nominate  the  purchaser?— 
It  is  sometimes  done  by  arbitration.  Generally  where 
the  adjoining  tenant  is  the  one  preferred  they  make 
their  own  bargains. 

12021,  If  they  agree,  of  course  itis  settled  withoutany 
question ; but  suppose  a tenant  comes  to  you  and  says 
he  wants  to  sell  his  farm,. he  must  sell  it  to  some  person 
approved  by  you  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  how  is  the 
price  fixed  ? — He  gives  as  much  as  any  other  solvent 
man  would  give. 

12022.  How  does  he  know  how  much  that  is?— If 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  it  I generally  get  them  in 
before  me,  and  after  hearing  wliat  they  have  to  say,  I 
say  what  is  the  bona  fide  price. 

1 2023.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  on  one  estate  written 
proposals  were  sent  in  by  intending  purchasers,  and 
the  adjoining  tenant  was  then  offered  the  preference  at 
the  amount  of  the  highest  proposal  ?— Yes ; at  the 
highest  bona  fide  offer. 

12024.  Do  you  think  that  is  preferable  to  a sale  by 
auction  ? — I think  it  is. 

12025.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  risk  of  fictitious 
bidding  ? — -Yes,  that  is  the  objection.  When  it  is  done 
by  proposal  and  agreement  you  can  prevent  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  you  cannot  ascertain  at  an  auction 


whether  a bid  is  bona  fide. 

12026!  ! think  you  said  there  had  been  some  in- 
stances of  landlords  buying  up  tenant-right  ?—Y  es. 

12027.  And  that  you  had  done  so  yourself  ?— Yes. 

12028.  Is  that  with  the  view  of  selling  the  lands  to 
a purchaser,  or  of  letting  them  out  again  ? — With  the 
view  of  letting  them  again. 

12029.  In  what  way  do  you  let  them?— In  some 
cases  I let  the  holding  to  tenants  from  year  to  year, 
adding  to  the  rent  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money. 

12030.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  letting  ?— Such 
as  would  be  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  tenant- 
right  does  not  exist.  The’  tenant  I wanted  to  give 
the  land  to  in  one  case  was  not-  able  to  purchase  it.  1 
bought  the  tenant-right  from  the  outgoing  tenant 
myself,  and  I added  the  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  to  the  old  rent  and  gave  it  to  the  new  tenant. 

12031.  Then  the  new  tenant  had  no  tenant-right . 
—No ; he  has  no  tenant-right  until  he  pays  me  the 
monev  I advanced ; and  in  the  meantime  he  pays  me 
interest  on  the  money.  In  another  case  I let  a tarn 
on  lease.  I put  the  place  in  order ; the  tenant  agrees 
that  any  other  buildings  or  extra  things  that  he  in- 
quires that  he  should  pay  one-half  the  cost  and 
other  half,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  it  all  becomes 


nl12032.  When  tenant-right  is  bought  up  is  it  usual 
;o  give  a lease  for  years?— There  are  some  instances 

12033.  At  other  times  you  let  it  from  year  to 

fear?— Yes.  , T i Artl— 

12034.  Then  he  comes  under  the  Land  acs  k- 
Yes ; as  to  compensation  for  improvements  ant 
iurbance.  . 

12035.  You  said  that  the  . valuator  when  o 
ivera  farm  to  value  it  ■ takes  into  consideration 
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tenant’s  improvements  and  deducts  them  from  tlie 
valuation  ? — Yes.  I can  only  speak  from  the  general 
experience  I have  had  of  estates  ; the  valuator’s  in- 
structions are  not  to  put  rent  on  tenants’  buildings. 

12036.  We  have  been  told  that  the  tenant  in  many 
cases  has  no  communication  with  the  valuator,  and  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  his  improvements! — I 
think  that  is  very  likely  sometimes  to  be  the  case. 

12037.  Then  the  valuator  would  not  be  aware  of 
what  might  have  been  done  by  the  tenant  or  the  land- 
lord?— Of  course  he  is  not  instructed  in  all  cases.  I 
only  speak  from  ■ experience  on  the  estates  I have  the 
management  of. 

12038.  You  say  your  practice  has  been  as  far  as 
you  could  to  make  allowance  for  tenant's  improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

12039.  So  that  he  should  not  be  paying  on  his  own 
outlay? — Just  so. 

12040.  You  think  that  a fair  principle  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to. have  it  secured  to  the  tenant? 
— I think  it  would. 

12041.  The  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  those 
perpetuity  leases  you  said  they  were  granted  150  years 
ago? — Yes,  the  first  of  them  were.  Some  of  them 
were  granted  in  1802. 

12042.  Between  100  and  150  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

12043.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  formerly  the  linen 
trade  was  extensively  carried  on  in  your  district? — 
Yes,  and  weaving  is  carried  on  there  still. 

12044.  Would  you  attribute  the  great  subdivision  . 
in  any  way  to  the  fact  that  they  had  this  local  in- 
dustry?— I think  that  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

12045.  Are  you  any  relative  of  Mr.  .Spottiswood 
who  appeared  before  the  Devon  Commission  in  1844? 
— I am  his  nephew. 

12046.  I see  he  said  the  subdivision  was  chiefly 
attributable  to 'the  linen  trade  in  the  district  ; do  you 
agree  in  that  ? — Yes. 

12047.  There  is  also  a peculiar  clause  in . those 
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12058.  Chairman. — You  are  a land  owner? — Yes. 

• 12059.  What  is  the  average  of-  your  estate  ? — It  is 
about  4,000  acres  altogether. 

12060.  Does  tenant-right  exist  on  your  property? — 

It  does,  fully. 

12061.  When  you  say  fully,  say  what  is  the  extent 
of  it  ? — Tenants  are  allowed  to  sell. 

12062.  At  the  highest  price  ? — Yes  ; for  whatever 
they  can  get.  Subject  to  this,  that  the  landlord  has 
the  choice  of  the  tenant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
outgoing  tenant  is  not  to  lose  a fraction  by  that.  In 
some  cases  very  objectionable  parties  purchase. 

12063.  You  reserve  a veto  in  the  case  of  objection- 
able parties  ? — Y es  ; I can  give  an  instance  in  one  case : 
a party  bought  a farm  subject  to  £9  rent.  He  was 
a man  of  very  indifferent- character  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  I objected  to  him.  He  was  the  only  man  I 
ever  objected  to.  He  was  a person  who,  afterwards, . 
got  three  years  penal  servitude.  It  was  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  character  I objected  to  him.  I was 
afraid  if  he  became  a tenant  he  would  give  a great  deal 
of  trouble. 

12064.  He  was  a bad  example  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— He  was.  He  was  a party  man— a leader  of  it 
rnfact..  He  was  the  only  man  1 ever- objected  to.: 

12065.  I see  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  you 
can  suggest  any  alteration  of -the  law  as  affecting  the 
Ulster  custom.  You  say  many  improvements  are 
required  ? — I think  so  ; if  you  allow  me  I will  give 
you  an  instance  of  great  hardship. 

12066;  Mention  anything  you  can  suggest? — I 
hink  where  the  tenants  object  to  a new  valuation, 
and  they  don’t  agree,  if  you  sent  down  fifty  valuators 
0 the  place  they  would  still  object  and  refuse  to  pay 
anything  except  the  old  rent.  I think  a Government 
a uator  should  be  sent  down  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
unty  to  revalue  the  place,  then  put  the  valuation 


leases  almost  pointing  at  subdivision  by  permitting  it 
to  take  place  amongst  widows’  children  and  near 
relatives  ? — Yes. 

12048.  Don’t  you  think  putting  a clause  of  that 
sort  in  a lease  would  almost  give  a claim  to  those  rehv 
tives  to  exact  a subdivision  ?— I don’t  know. 

12049.  Would  not  that  be  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  people — pointing  out  and  suggesting  to  them  to 
divide  their  holdings  in  that  way  %— -I  don’t  know.  I 
think  they  are  very  fond  of  subdividing  amongst  wives 
and  children.  . 

12050.  The  subdivisions  took  place  a good  many 
years  ago  ? — Yes ; but  they  are  going  on  still  and 
increasing. 

12051.  According  to  the  evidence  given  in  1844 
they  existed  almost  to  the  same  extent  at  that  time  as 
now.  At  that  time  the  subdivision  brought  down  the 
holdings  to  eight  acres  on  the  average  ? — I think  the 
subdivision  has  been  increasing  since. 

12052.  Can  you  givens  the  average.  Taking  large 
and  small,  what  is  the  average  size  of  the  holdings 
now  ? — I could  not  say,  they  vavy  so  much. 

12053.  It  was  stated  in  1844  by  Mr.  Spottiswood 
that  the  average  size  was  eight  acres  ? — It  depends  on 
whether  you  take  the  average  on  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, including  cottiers.  Mr.  Henry  has  got  1,000 
acres,  and  the  average  size  of  his  tenants’  holdings 
would  be  about  that. 

12054.  In  former  times  when  those  leases  were 
made  there  was  very  little  emigration  from  the 
country  ? — Very  little. 

12055.  The  people  then  had  no  resource  but  local 
industry  on  the  land  ? — Yes. 

12056.  At  all  events  you  don’t  deny  that  in  1844 
the  land  had  been  subdivided  to  an  enormous  extent? 
— I do  not. 

12057.  Those  small  tenants — the  tenants  under  the 
leaseholders — I suppose  don’t  hold  by  perpetuity  ? — 
No ; they  are  tenants  from  year  to  year. 


House,  Londonderry,  examined. 

in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  and  let  him  fix  the 
rent,  and  compel  them  to  pay  that  rent,  or  else  sell 
their  holdings. 

12067.  You  think  the  Chairman  should  doit?— 
Yes,  send  down  a Government  valuator,  a disinterested 
party,  a man  not  connected  with  the  neighbourhood. 

12068.  And  that  should  be  a compulsory  rent  ? — I 
would  let  the  Chairman  fix  the  rent  on  the  basis  of 
the  valuation,  and  compel  the  tenant  either  to  pay 
that  rent  or  sell. 

12069.  That  is  what  you  would  call  an  arbitration? 
— I would  call  it  a revaluation,  and  which  ever  party 
was  wrong,  let  him  pay  the  expense. 

12070.  You  recommend  a settlement  by  the  Chair- 
man, in  case  of  difference  between  landlord  and  tenant 
as  to  rent?— Yes,  I think  that  would  be  better  than 
to  leave  it  to  arbitrators  outside,  because  the  arbi- 
trators that  would  be  appointed  by  the  tenants,  are  a 
very  different  class  from  the  persons  who  have  been 
examined  before  you.  The  bulk  of  them  "are  Under 
£4  valuation,  and  the  arbitrators  they  . Would  appoint, 
would  not  agree  with  any  respectable  man.  They 
would  go  in  determined  to  cut  down  rents — and 
would  not  care  whether  the  tiling  was  just  or,  not;  I 
would  much  rather  leave  it  to  a .Government  valuator 
and  the  , Chairman. 

12071.  You  said  you  could  give  an  instance, 
showing  tho  hardship  of  the  present  system  ?— Yes. 
On  two  townlands  that  I hold  myself.  I was  pressed 
two  or  three  years  to  cut  up  the  place — it  wits  held  in 
rundale,  each  of  the  tenants  having  from  five  to' seven 
different  patches  in  different  parts  of  the  tovvnlaud. 
This  made  the-  place  almost  worthless— they  were 
•constantly  trespassing  on  each  other,  and  annoying 
each  other,  and  quarrelling.  They  asked  me  to  have 
it  taken  out  of  rundale,  and  each  man  to  have  his  own 
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holding..  I did  so,  and  in  this  instance,  every  man 
upon  the  townland,  except  three,  were  satisfied. 

12072.  What  is  the  name  of  the  townland? — 
Mindoran.  All  were  satisfied  except  three.  Those 
men,  when  my  father  bought  the  property  fifty  years 
ago,  got  the  land  at  a nominal  rent.  There  were 
portions  of  it  clayey  ground  that  did  not  require  any- 
thing, except  a few  drains  to  .bring  it  into  cultivation, 
and  they  did  each  of  them  reclaim  five  acres  or  there- 
abouts. None  of  the  land  was  reclaimed  -within  the 
last  twenty-five  years — that  was  admitted  on  oath  by 
one  of  them  before  the  Chairman — that  it  was  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  since  the  last  piece  was  reclaimed. 
My  father  died  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  it  was  never 
revalued  in  his  time.  These  three  men  held  it  at  a 
nominal  rent.  They  struck  against  the  valuation  I 
put  on  them,  and  refused  to  pay  it,  and  I was  obliged 
to  serve  them  with  a notice  to  quit.  They  served  me 
with  a land  claim,  and  the  case  came  on  at  the  last 
July  Sessions,  at  Lifford.  They  were  offered,  if  they 
thought  the  valuation  Unreasonable,  that  they  might 
get  another  valuation  made,  and  my  solicitor  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Chairman.  He  asked  the  men  would 
tlieyr  agree  to  that  arrangement.  One  of  them  came 
forward.  The  Chairman  asked  him  was  he  spokes- 
man for  the  rest,  he  said  he  was ; he  said  they  would 
go  on,  that  they  would  never  agree  to  any  valuation  ; 
but  take  their  compensation.  They  went  for  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,  and  for  improvements  ; and 
did  not  go  in  for  tenant-right.  I may  mention  that  I 
believe  this  case  of  mine  was  brought  up  here,  and  a 
very  wrong  statement  made — at  least  there  was  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
and  I thought  I would  bring  the  matter  before  you. 

12073.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  .name  of 
the  townland?  — Mindoran.  I will  give  you  the 
acreage  and  the  rent. 

12074.  You  proposed  to  change  the  holdings? — 
These  three  men  were  not  interfered  with — they  were 
merely  valued.  The  first  man,  Hugh  M'Alleny,  held 
twenty-three  acres ; his  old  rent,  was  £3  4s. — that 
was  a nominal  rent.  The  new  rent,  was  £7. 

12075.  What  is  the  valuation? — I think  £2  15s. 
or  thereabouts,  but  the  value  of  the  other  two  was 
£5  5s. 

12076.  What  was  the  name  of  the  other  tenants? 
— The  second  was  the  Widow  M'Alleny',  28a.  3r.  31p., 
the  old  rent  £4,  the  new  rent  £14  10s. 

12077.  What  is  the  Government  valuation  of  her 
holding? — £5  5s. 

12078.  What  was  the  name  of  the  third  tenant  ? — 
Neill  M'Alleny,  27a.  Or.  14p.,  the  old  rent  £6  12s.  6 cl., 
new  rent  £11  15s. 

12079.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  improve- 
ment made  on  those  holdings  since  the  Government 
valuation  ? — The  oldest  man  swore  there  was  no  im- 
provement made  and  no  land  reclaimed  for  over 
twenty  years. 

12080.  Then  nothing  was  done  since  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  was  made? — That  was  in  1852.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  there  was. 

12081.  What  was  the  cause  of  so  large  a rise  in 
rent  over  the  Government  valuation? — The  valuator 
thought  it  was  good  value  for  it.  I may  state  the 
man  who  valued  the  property — I got  him  purposely 
to  satisfy  them — was  a Mr.  M'Neilage.  He  was  the 
tenants’  valuator  in  the  land  claims  against  Lord 
Leitrim,  and  I thought  he  would  give  satisfaction, 
and  I think  he  has  given  satisfaction,  for  those  were  the 
only  three  cases  on  the  townland  that  were  objected  to. 

12082.  You  offered  them  another  valuator  ? — Cer- 
tainly—I would  let  the  Chairman  appoint  whoever 
they  liked. 

12083.  What  was  the  acreage  of  the  last  holding? 
— 27a.  Or.  14p. — the  old  rent  £6  12s  6 d.,  new  rent 
£11  15s.  You  observe  the  second  holding  was 
raised  from  £4  to  £14  10s.  This  holding  formerly 
belonged  to  a tenant,  who  died  leaving  no  sons,  and 
he  left  the  farm  to . Hugh  M'Allenny’s  father.  He 
occupied  the  place  as  a grazing  farm  until  he  handed 


it  over  to  his  son  a few  years  ago.  Each  of  these 
holdings  had  a portion  of  the  waste  land  attached  to 
it.  When  old  M'Allenny’s  son  married  I gave  him 
permission  to  give  his  son  a portion  of  the  laud,  and 
lie  gave  him  his  uncle’s  holding,  keeping  a portion  of 
the  clay  ground  near  his  own  house — the  father  kept 
that  himself,  handing  the  son  what  ho  has  now— 
twenty-three  acres.  The  son  complained  to  me  at 
the  time  of  his  father  making  him  pay  the  rent 
his  uncle  was  paying,  while  keeping  the  best  part  of 
the  land  himself.  I said  “ I won’t  press  your  father 
nor  interfere  with  him  in  what  he  is  going  to  do,  but 
Mr.  M'Neilage  is  going  to  value  your  holdings,  and 
you  need  not  pay  more  than  whatever  sum  he  puts 
upon  it.”  They  never  agreed  about  it — and  the 
father  has  never  paid  me  a halfpenny  for  it  since. 
He  holds  that  bit  of  land  near  his  own  house,  and 
that  brings  the  rent  up  to  £14  10s.  He  should  pay 
£11  15s. — that  is  a difference  of  £2  15s. — for  that 
piece  of  ground  is  not  included  in  the  valuation  at 
all — he  holds  it  free  from  all  rent  and  taxes — and 
that  accounts  for  the  difference  between  £11  15s.  and 
£14  10s.  Do  I make  myself  clear? 

12084.  I don’t  quite  follow  you  ? Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  those  two  lots,  No.  1 and  No.  2,  were 
at  first  combined  ? — Yes. 

12085.  What  was  the  total  rent  of  the  two? — 
£7  4s.  He  theu  gives  his  son  a portion— making 
him  pay  £4  a year,  and  he  keeping  back  a portion  of 
the  land  next  the  house.  When  the  new  valuation 
was  made  the  valuator  valued  the  portion  at  £14  10s., 
whereas  if  he  had  given  the  whole  of  No.  1 to  the 
son  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  other  holding, 
£11  15s.,  but  he  kept  a portion  of  it  himself,  and  he 
is  paying  neither  rent  nor  taxes  for  it,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  £2  15s.  of  difference,  but  his  valu- 
ation is  only  £5  5s. 

- 12086.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  upshot 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Chairman  ? — The  Chair- 
man was  obliged  to  give  them  compensation ; and  I 
was  compelled  to  pay  No.  1,  a sum  of  £80  Lis. 

12087.  The  value  of  the  tenant-right? — Compen- 
sation for  improvements  and  disturbance. 

12088.  How  much  did  he  award  for  disturbance, 
and  how  much  for  improvements  ? — I have  not  got  that.. 
He  gave  them  five  years  rent  for  disturbance,  and  £35 
for  houses,  and  the  balance  was  for  improvements. 

12089.  They  had  built  the  houses? — They  had. 

12090.  Were  the  houses  included  in  the  valuation? 
— No.  They  were  not  in  the  valuation  at  all,  because 
Mr.  M'Neilage  was  asked  the  question,  and  said  he 
never  bothered  about  the  houses,  and  could  give  no 
information  what  the  value  of  them  was. 

12091.  Was  the  valuation  for  the  land  alone? — For 
the  land  alone. 

L2092.  Did  they  claim  for  reclamation  and  drainage? 
— They  did  and  got  it. 

12093.  Did  the  valuator  make  allowance  for  that 
when  he  was  valuing? — They  have  had  it  over  fifty 
years  without  paying  anything  for  it. 

12094.  Was  it  done  since  the  last  valuation  was 
made? — No,  the  eldest  man  swore  that  none  of  it  was 
reclaimed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  over  twenty 
at  any  rate,  and  I recollect  myself  that  none  of  it  was, 
for  I have  been  over  the  land  constantly  for  I suppose 
thirty  years.  ' . 

12095.  Chairman. — What  I don’t  understand  is,  u 

there  was  nothing  done  since  the  Government  valuation 
was  made,  how  is  it  that  there  is  such  a difference 
between  the  Government  valuation  and  this  new  one . 
—There  was  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
for  the  last  thirty  years  that  I can  recollect.  That 
can  swear.  , 

12096.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  consider  tlic 
Government  valuation  was  much  under  the  real  value 
of  the  land? — I do ; in  fact  it  is  a humbug.  I p8® 
give  you  an  instance  of  it  on  another  townland  on  wluc  i 
the  tenants  divided  the  land  before,  I can  recollec 
that  is  a thing  that  has  been  frequently  done,  ioi 
when  people' hold  in  rundale  they  are  apt  to  fall  Q 
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of  each  other ; and  sometimes  the  end  is  that  they  have 
a disti'ibution.  In  many  cases  where  people  divided 
they  divide  again — say  a man  gave  his  daughter  one- 
third  of  a farm  forty  years  ago — those  two  would  make 
what  they  call  one  holding. 

12097.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned? — Yes.  In 
one  of  the  townlands  I cut  up,  the  whole  thing  came 
out  in  ten  equal  shares,  and  those  shares  sometimes 
have  to  be  divided  again  between  two,  and  sometimes 
between  three.  However  you  divide  it  into  shares 
as  best  you  can.  Then  the  tenants  come  and  examine 
the  shares  and  dispute  about  them — they  think  one 
better  than  another,  and  the  surveyor  has  to  go  over 
them  again,  and  take  a bit  off  one,  and  add  it  to 


1.  Hugh  M'Alleny, 

2.  Widow  M‘Alleny, 

3.  Neil  M‘Alleny, 


23  0 0 
23  3 31 
27  0 14 


another,  until  at  last  when  the  tenants  are  all  satisfied  Sept,  so,  mo. 
that  the  whole  is  equally  divided,  they  cast  lots  for  the  Mr 
shares.  Loughrey. 

12098.  "What  has  that  to  do  with  the  Government 
valuation? — In  the  townlands  where  I have  property 
there  is  frequently  on  holdings  of  about  £6  a difference 
of  25s.  in  the  valuation,  while  there  is  not  a particle  of 
difference  really  between  them. 

12099.  Proceed  with  your  statement  of  what  the 
Chairman  awarded  ? — He  awarded  the  first  twenty-six 
years  purchase — the  second  sixteen  years,  and  the 
third  twenty-one  years.  [Witness  hands  in  following 
statement : — 


Old  Rent. 
£■  s.  d. 

3 4 0 

4 0 0 
6 12  6 


New  Rent. 
£ s.  d. 
7 0 0 
14  10  0 
11  15  0 


Compensation  awarded 
by  Court. 

£ s.  d. 

80  14  0 
83  10  0 
97  10  0 


12100.  What  have  you  done  with  those  holdings 
since  that  time  ? — The  tenants  have  them  still ; they 
are  to  leave  them  by  15th  November  next,  but  they 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  anything  of  the 
sort. 

12101.  When  was  the  decision  of  the  Chairman 
made?— In  July. 

12102.  Have  you  paid  them  their  compensation  ? — 
No;  the  money  is  to  be  lodged  on  1st  November. 
They  got  time  to  clear  off  and  sell  their  crops  and 
remove.  I had  no  objection  to  that,  but  they  have 
not  sold  their  crops,  they  have  their  oats  in  the 
haggarts  as  usual ; and  haven’t  as  yet  the  slightest  idea 
of  going,  and  when  they  do  the  farms  will  be  thrown 
on  my  hands  and  nobody  will  take  them. 

12103.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  Chairman  con- 
sidered it  a case  of  capricious  eviction  when  he  awarded 
them  such  compensation  for  disturbance  ? — He  did ; 
they  went  in  for  that  case. 

12104.  And  he  agreed  with  them? — He  did. 

12105.  Chairman. — You  say  you  think  that  upon 
a dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  rent,  there 
ought  not  to  be  an  eviction  and  a land  claim,  but  that 
the  better  way  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  Chairman  to 
settle  the  rent? — Yes ; I think  the  rent  should  be  fixed 
by  the  Chairman  in  the  way  I say — by  sending  a 
disinterested  valuator  to  put  a fair  value  on  the  farm, 
and  then  let  the  Chairman  determine  the  rent. 

12106.  Would  you  make  it  obligatory  on  the  tenant 
to  pay  the  rent  ?-—I  would  not,  unless  the  rent  was 
just. 

12107.  I mean,  supposing  the  Chairman  fixed  the 
rent  in  the  way  you  suggest,  would  you  make  it 
obligatory  on  the  tenant  to  pay.it? — Yes,  he  should 
pay  that  rent,  or  sell. 

12108.  Would  that  be  an  ejectment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  ? — No ; I would  say,  if  the  tenant  did  not 
wish  to  pay  the  rent  let  him  sell.  If  tenants  won’t  agree 
to  anything,  if  they  won’t  appoint  a valuator  of  their 
own,  nor  agree  to  any  valuator  you  propose,  some 
mode  must  be  taken  to  make  them  do  what  is  right. 
On  one  of  the  townlands  upon  my  property  every 
tenant  has  struck  and  refused  to  pay.  They  won’t  do 
anything.  I think  they  should  be  compelled  to  do 
what  I suggest.  I suggest  a Government  valuator  to 
be  appointed,  and  let  the  Chairman  fix  the  vent.  Let 
the  parties  send  a valuator  of  their  own  also  and 
examine  him  before  the  Chairman,  and  from  their 
evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Government 
valuator,  I think  he  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a fair 
rent  between  the  parties. 

12109.  Did  the  chairman  in  your  case  go  into  the 
question  of  the  variance  of  the  rents  you  claimed, 
comparing  one  holding  with  another  ? — No.  There 
was  no  question  as  to  that.  They  simply  went  for 
compensation.  He  was  told  the  men  had  been  offered 
a new  valuation.  He, asked  them  would  they  agree  to 
that.  They  replied,  no,  they  would  go  on  with  their 
claims. 


12110.  How  many  tenants  have  you  on  this  town- 
land  ? — I think  on  the  entire  townland  about  nineteen. 

12111.  Are  they  all  under  ejectment? — Under 
notice  to  quit.  I merely  want  them  to  come  to  some 
arrangement.  If  they  would  get  their  holdings  re- 
valued themselves,  I would  not  have  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, and  then  have  matters  settled  by  the  Court 
with  aid  of  a Government  valuator. 

12112.  When  was  the  valuation  made? — Three 
years  ago. 

12113.  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  good  times  ? — 
Precisely. 

12114.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  bad 
times  ? — I did,  to  those  men  who  agreed  to  pay  the 
rent.  I charged  noneof  thema  penny  of  tlieriselast  year. 

12115.  Some  of  the  tenants  agreed  to  pay? — All 
the  men  on  this  townland  agreed  to  pay,  except  those 
three  men  who  held  at  a nominal  rent. 

12116.  You  let  them  go  on  at  the  old  rent  last  year  ? 
— I did.  I may  also  mention  another  case  on  the  same 
townland  where  a man  who  was  bred  and  bom  on  the 
estate,  asked  me  to  give  him  a piece  of  cut-away  bog  to 
reclaim.  I gave  him  sixteen  acres,  and  I let  him  have 
it  for  a couple  of  years  for  nothing.  After  that  I said 
to  him,  “ I think  you  will  have  to  pay  me  something.” 
He  said,  “ What  do  you  think  would  be  reasonable  ?’’ 
I said  a nominal  thing  would  be  enough,  and  I asked 
him  to  name  a sum.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  and 
asked  me  what  I thought  would  be  fair.  I said  thirty 
shillings.  He  said  very  well.  Now  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  twenty  years’  time,  if  a new 
valuation  was  made,  and  £4  10s.,  or  £5  put  on  that 
piece  of  land,  the  very  same  sort  of  case  will  arise  as 
has  taken  place  with  those  three  men.  For  my  part 
I think  that  where  a man  gets  a piece  of  waste  land 
to  reclaim  he  ought  to  have  it  for,  say  twenty  years 
almost  free. 

12117.  You  think  his  enjoyment  of  it  for  twenty 
years  at  a nominal  or  very  low  rent  recoups  him  for 
his  outlay  ? — I do. 

12118.  And  that  it  gives  him  good  interest  for  his 
investment  ? — Yes ; or  if  they  choose  to  start  at  once 
with  what  would  be  considered  a fair  rent,  let  the  land 
be  valued,  and  say,  “when  that  land  is  reclaimed 
what  will  it  be  worth  ?”  Suppose  the  value  would  be 
£1  an  acre.  Then  cut  that  in  two,  let  the  landlord 
have  one  half  of  it  and  the  tenant  the  other  half.  Give 
him  the  land  at  10s.  an  acre,  and  if  that  were  done  I 
would  not  value  that  land  any  more,  but  let  the  tenant 
get  the  most  he  could  out  of  it.  But  when  a man  has 
had  land  for  over  twenty  years,  paying  almost  nothing 
for  it,  and  then  when  the  landlord  seeks  to  get  a fail- 
rent,  and  offers  him  to  appoint  any  valuator  he 
chooses  to  say  what  the  fair  rent  would  be,  and  he 
refuses  and  won’t  do  anything,  I really  think  it  is  a 
great  injustice.  To  show  you  how  large  an  interest 
some  of  the  tenants  have  in  their  farms,  I will  give 
you  instances  of  sales  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  first  was  that  of  John  Gubbins,  his  rent  was  £7 
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7 s.,  he  paid  <£80  for  the  tenant-right.  It  was  sold  by 
public  auction  abouttwenty  yeai-s  since.  N eil  Doherty 
paid  £150  about  seven  years  ago,  his  rent  was  £17  10s. 
That  was  sold  by  private  sale.  John  Diver  paid  £150 
for  a farm  at  £7  rent ; that  man,  I think,  paid  high. 
William  M‘Laughlin  paid  £80  for  a holding  the  rent 
of  which  was  £5  5s.  This,  after  the  new  valuation, 
£5  5s.,  is  the  increased  rent;  £3  11s.  6 d.  was  the  old 
rent.  These  are  the  only  sales  I . recollect  ■within  the 
last  twenty  years  upon  the  property. 

12119.  Could  you  say  whether  the  rents  on  these 
holdings  are  lower  in  proportion  than  the  rents  which 
were  objected  to  by  the  tenants  who  sued  you  in  the 
Land  Court? — Not  one  bit.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  persons  who  brought  the  land  claims  held  at 
a nominal  rent,  whereas  the  others  did  not.  Another 
thing  I may  mention,  in  those  cases  when  the  land  is 
thrown  on  my  hands  no  one  will  take  the  farm  from 
me  again.  That  is  one  reason  I say  the  valuation 
should  be  left  to  the  chairman  who  should  send  some 
person  to  value  the  farm  and  settle  the  rent. 

12120.  Chairman. — You  would  rather  not  come  in 
conflict  with  your  tenants? — Decidedly.  On  that 

town  land,  after  I had  read  out  the  valuation,  some  of 
them  said  that  I did  not  read  out  McNeilage’s  valua- 
tion at  all,  that  I had  added  to  it.  One  of  the  men 
who  was  valued  at  £8  came  to  me  and  said  he  thought 
the  valuation  put  on  him  was  too  high.  I said  I 
thought  not,  that  I thought  £8  was  very  reasonable.  I 
believe  the  Government  valuation  of  his  holding  ls  £6 
5s.  It  is  an  old  holding,  there  is  no  reclaimed  land  on 
it.  He  skid  he  thought  £7  would  be  reasonable.  I 
said  I would  make  it  £7  10s.,  and  we  agreed  to  that. 
I would  be  sorry  to  fall  foul  of  any  man  for  the  sake 
of  a pound  or  two. 

12121.  Chairman. — Was  this  a general  valuation 
over  your  whole  property? — No,  sir,  only  on  the 
mountain  townlands.  On  the  other  portion  the  tenants 
held  at  a-  fair  rent,  and  I let  them  remain  at 
it.  There  was  one  portion  which  they  asked  me  to 
cut  up  and  I did  so.  It  was  held  in  rundale,  and  Mr. 
M‘Neilage  revalued  it  at  5 per  cent,  advance  over  the 
former  rent.  Every  man  of  them  paid  me  last  year, 
and  never  asked  for  sixpence  reduction.  The  class  of 
tenants  on  my  property  have  mostly  very  small  hold- 


ings, and  I must  say  if  they  were  let  alone  they  would 
give  very  little  trouble.  Of  course  with  men  like 
that  a bad  season,  sickness  in  their  families,  or  any 
unforeseen  misfortune  throws  them  back,  and  a half 
year’s  rent  is  gone;  but  that  is  a thing  that  cannot  he 
avoided,  and  you  are  very  well  off  if  you  get  the  rent 
the  following  year. 

12122.  Do  you  usually  make  an  allowance  of  a por- 
tion of  the  rent  under  such  circumstances? — Certainly. 
One  of  the  men  I did  not  ask  to . pay  for  I knew  he 
could  not  do  so.  Another  of  them  was  only  able  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  year’s  rent.  His  rent  was  £8  10s. 
— his  valuation  £7  17s.  6 d.  He  only  gave  me  half 
the  rent.  I knew  he  could  do  no  more. 

12123.  I understood  you  to  say  you  would  be  satis- 
fied to  have  a fair  settlement  of  the  rent  by  the  chair- 
man, and  a Government  valuator? — Decidedly. 

12124.  And  when  that  rent  was  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man then  the  tenant  should  be  obliged  to  accept  it  or 
else  to  sell? — Yes.  If  a man  won’t  agree  to  what  is 
fair  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  He  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land  and  refuse  to 
come  to  any  terms.  That  was  what  these  tenants  did. 
They  told  me  plumply  that  they  would  not  pay  any 
advance  on  the  old  rent,  and  that  they  would  sue  me 
for  tenant-right  if  I attempted  to  advance  the  rent  one 
shilling.  I may  also  mention  that  on  those  townlands 
some  of  the  holdings  are  set  at  10s.  under  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  and  some  at  10s.  over.  On  that  very 
townland  that  I referred  to  just  now,  there  are  two 
men  whose  rents  are  £8  9s.  and  £8  10s.,  while  the 
Government  valuation  is  £7  17s.  6 d.,  and  others  are 
let  at  a few  shillings  under  the  valuation.  Those  men 
who  brought  the  land  claims  and  were  awarded  com- 
pensation by  the  chairman  won’t  go  out — they  are 
depending  on  the  Land  League — the  compensation 
awarded  to  them  amounted  to  twenty-six.  sixteen,  and 
twenty-one  years’  purchase  respectively,  but  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  supposing  they  were  set 
up  to  auction  to-morrow,  and  that  tenants  were 
allowed  to  bid  for  them,  and  not  deterred  by  fear  of 
the  Land  League,  I would  get  the  whole  of  the  money 
that  has  been  awarded  as  compensation — even  at  the 
new  reDts  for  Widow  M'Elany’s  farm  alone — I have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  that  whatever. 


Canning.  Mr.  James  Canning,  Londonderry,  examined. 

12125.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  vinced,  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  Earl  of  Antrim’s 
uifot” t was'  • ^ am  not  one  now'  pocket,  which,  by  right,  belonged  to  the  tenant. 

12126.  You  did  occupy  a farm? — I did  at  Bally-  12129.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  you 
money,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Those  were  town-  would  have  got  tenant-right  in  the  townparks  ?— We 
parks.  My  father  had  held  it  since  1805,  and  held  on  would.  There  was  perfect  liberty  to  sell.  One  man 
till  lately.  In  former  times  there  was  perfect  liberty  offered  £100  for  a field  very  convenient  to  town,  but 
to  sell  the  good-will  by  auction,  but  when  the  present  the  tenant  would  not  take  it.  However,  he  died  some 
agent  came  he  put  a stop  to  it,  and  allowed  no  sale  by  time  after  and  left  his  farm  and  all  he  had  to  his  sister, 
auction.  But  .since  that  we  went  to  live  on  a farm  but  the  new  agent  had  come  in  the  meantime  and  he 
about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  and  because  we  were  would  only  allow  £30,  and  that  was  all  she  got,  and 
not  residing  in  the  town  we  got  an  ejectment  to  give  had  to  pay  £6  law  costs. 

up  the  townparks.  12130.  Chairman.— Wasitgrass?— No;  not  all  grass.  A 

, . " ' ■ ” ho  is  your  landlord  ? — The  Earl  of  Antrim,  portion  was  in  grass,  a portion  in  potatoes  and  other  crops. 

The  present  agent  is  Mr.  M'Donald,  and  all  the  com-  12131.  Was  your  case  brought  into  court?— It 
pensation  he  would  give  was  £100.  Perhaps  he  was,  but  the  Barrister  said  he  could  not  hear  it,  and 
riiought  it  was  a good  deal  to  pay,  however,  we  got  it  was  adjourned  till  the  next  sessions,  and  in  the 
£ . 0-  We  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  it  was  meantime  I got  disheartened  about  it,  and  I asked  my 
adjourned  at  the  Ballymena  sessions  for  three  months,  friend  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could. 

Townparks  being  excepted  from  the  Land  Act,  I 12132.  Was  it  held  as  accommodation  land  in  con- 
was  afraid  to  go  before  Mr.  Otway,  whose  decisions  nexion  with  a residence?— It  was. 
are  generally  in  favour  of  the  landlord  and  against  the  12133.  The  O’Conor  Don. — It  was  similar  to  the 
tenant,  and  I wrote  to  a friend  asking  him  to  make  case  of  Williamson  v.  Antrim?— Yes. 

.terms,  but  all  he  could  get  was  £120,  so  we  took  it.  12134.  And  that  case  was  decided  against  the 
We  could  easily  have  got  £300  for  our  tenant-right  tenant  ?— Yes,  sir.  But  in  one  case  before  Mr. 
before  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  and  as  soon  as  we  Otway  he  gave  a decree  for  £56,  andthe  man  appealed 
§,£QVin*’ lV^  WaS  two  tenants — one  portion  at  to  the  assizes,  andthe  case  came  before  Baron  Eitz- 

£3  10s.,  and  another  at  £2  10s.  per  acre,  which  was  Gerald  who  awarded  the  man  £300. 

m°re  tlian  we  Paid  for  ^ 12135.  That  was  not  a case  of  townparks ?— No, I 

12128.  lhenyour  evidence  is  that  the  Land  Act  don’t  think  it  was. 
has  injured  you? — As  far  as  townparks  are  concerned  12136.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  bring 
decidedly.  It  has  enabled  the  agent  to  put,  I am  con-  before  us  ?— No. 
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12137-  Chairman. — Your  suggestion  is  that  town- 
parks  should  not  be  excepted  from  the  Land  Act,  but 
treated  as  any  other  kind  of  holding  1— Decidedly. 

12138.  Do  you  consider  that  should  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  small  portions  of  land  let  merely  for  grazing  ? 


— I think  so.  I know  my  father  laid  out  hundreds  Sept.  so.  i860, 
upon  it,  thinking  it  as  good  as  any  perpetuity,  and  so  Mr  jame” 
it  was  until  the  present  Earl  came  into  possession.  Canning. 

His  uncle  was  exceedingly  liberal  and  kind  to  his  ten- 
antry, he  let  people  sell  at  the  highest  figure  they  could. 


Mr.  Daniel  M'Loughlin,  Carnckmaquilty,  Redcastle,  examined. 


12139-  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — 
Yes,  sir. 

12140.  How  much  land  have  you  ? — 29a.  3r.  13p. 

12141.  At  Carnckmaquilty  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12142.  "Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mrs.  J.  M.  Doherty. 

12143.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  George  M.  Harvey. 
He  became  agent  last  November. 

12144.  Who  was  the  previous  agent? — Mr.  Tighe. 

12145.  Has  Mrs.  Dogherty  lately  purchased  the 
property  ? — No ; I think  she  has  it  about  forty  years. 
I am  thirty -six  years  her  tenant. 

12146.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £28  4s. 

12147.  When  was  that  rent  fixed  ? — I was  paying 
£26  4s.,  but  in  1866  I got  a notice  to  quit  for  a rise  of 
£3  12s.  which  I refused,  and  in  May,  1867,  I got 
another,  and  I was  processed  for  the 'rent.  I went  into 
court,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  from  the  June 
Sessions  till  October.  The  agent  \ sent  for  me  in  the 
meantime,  and  he  raised  me  £2,  '-  which  has  still  re- 
mained on,  making  my  present  rent  £28  4s. 

12148.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? — 1 867. 

12149.  Is  that  the  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  us 
as  a grievance  ? — I have  another.  In  August*  1879, 1 
wished  to  sell  my  place,  and  I went  to  the  landlady  and 
told  her  I -wished  to  sell.  The  agent  came  to  me  first 
and  told  me,  “ Don’t  sell  it  unknown  to  us— we  will 
give  you  a bid;  we  will  give  you  £250.”  I said, 
“ That  is  not  the  value  of  my  industry.”  He  then  said, 
“We  mil  give  you  £290,  but  you  must  hold  it  on  till 
November.”  In  August,  1879, 1 told  her  I wished  to 
sell.  She  said,  “No;  you  can’t  sell  my  place  by 
auction — why  won’t  you  take  proposals?”  I said, 
“ That  is  not  the  way  it  is  done  on  your  estate,  we  have 
the  Ulster  custom.”  She  said  it  was  no  such  thing — 
that  such  a custom  never  was  on  it,  and  that  she  would 
not  allow  it.  I put  up  notices  for  a sale  by  auction, 
but  I was  desired  to  take  the  notices  down.  The  case 
went  into  the  Land  Court;  it  was  adjourned  four 
times,  and  after  the  fourth  adjournment  the  Chairman 
gave  me  £320. 

12150.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  adjournments  ? — 
The  first  was  they  denied  the  notices,  and  the  Chairman 
adjourned  the  question  till  next  sessions.  Then  when 
he  came  back  in  April  he  was  going  to  give  his 
decision  when  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side  asked 
him  to  postpone  it  till  they  would  get  evidence.  He 
postponed  it  again,  and  at  last,  in  the  June  Sessions,  he 
gave  his  decree  for  £320,  but  they  appealed  to  the 
Assizes.  Another  thing  I want  to  mention  is  that 
when  we  want  to  sell  in  our  district  the  landlord  or 
landlady  always  says,  “ I am  going  to  raise  the  rent;” 
That  was  done  in  my  case.  She  sent  round  to  say  she 
would  raise  the  rent,  and  in  that  way  she  deprives  me 
of  the  benefit  of  my  improvements,  and  of  my  tenant- 
right.  That  is  the  case*  not  only  with  me,  but  with 
many  others  besides.  The  landlord  gives  notice  he  will 
raise  the  rent,  and  then  what  becomes  of  our  custom. 

12151.  What  was  the  decision  in  the  Appeal  Court  ? 
— It  won’t  come  on  till  March. 

12152.  I suppose  all  these  adjournments  and  the 
appeal  occasion  considerable  expense  ? — Of  course  they 
do.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  a poor  man  if  he 
goes  to  law,  and  even  if  he  gets  compensation  where  is 
he  to  go  ? The  poorer  parties  have  to  go  to  the  work- 
house  in  the  locality  I belong  to. 

12153.  And  all  this  trouble  arise  from  the  difference 
between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  subject  of  rents  ? 
— That  is  it 


12154;  Would  you  and  the  tenants  generally,  as  far 
as  you  know  them,  be  satisfied  to  have  a fair  rent 
settled  by  some  independent  party,  and  not  by  the 
landlord  alone  ? — Yes-,  sir ; fair  rent  and  free  sale,  that 
is  what  we  want,  and  not  to  have  us  brought  into  law, 
for  if  it  goes  to  law  the  poor  tenant  gets  notlung. 
Sure,  they  may  take  my  case  into  the  House  of  Lords 
before  I get  a penny.  On  the  very  townland  alongside 
of  me  there  is  a poor  widow  woman ; she  has  been 
served  with  two  ejectments,  and  the  bailiff  came  and 
put  her  out. 

12155.  What  is  her  name  ? — Widow  M‘Govern. 

12156.  She  is  under  eviction  ? — She  is. 

12157.  Was  this  while  Mr.  Harvey  was  agent  1- — 
Yes.  A man  named  Duffy  has  a small  place  on  the 
same  townland,  and  he  is  under  eviction  for  subletting 
to  his  own  son  a little  bit  of  his  land.  I wish  to 
mention  also  that  in  our  locality  the  Government 
valuation  is  a little  lower  than  the  rent.  £22  is  my 
valuation  for  the  land,  and  £2  for  the  house. 

12158.  What  is  your  rent? — £28  4s. 

12159.  Are  the  tenants  making  improvements  in 
your  district  ? — The  improvements  in  my  locality  are 
all  done  by  the  tenant.  If  the  landlords  ever  give 
any  money  they  take  care  to  add  it  to  the  rent.  If 
they  give  money  to  slate  a,  house  for  example,  the 
interest  of  it  is  added  to  the  rent. 

12160.  Have  these  two  persons — Widow  M'Govern 
and  William  Duffy  been  actually  turned  out  ? — They 
got  notice  of  ejectment.  Duffy  had  to  submit  and 
send  his  son  away,  and  he  had  to  pay  £7  of  law  expenses. 

12161.  Is  the  widow  still  in  possession  ? — Yes;  she 
is  in  possession  till  November,  until  the  decision  of 
the  Chairman.  The  Chaii-man  reserved  his  decision 
till  the  October  Sessions. 

12162.  Therefore  neither  of  those  persons  has  been 
actually  evicted  ? — No. 

12163.  Are  there  any  other  tenants  on  that  property 
that  have  either  actually  been  evicted,  or  are  under 
notice  of  ejectment  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  are. 

12164.  Do  you  know  of  any  on  other  estates  in 
your  district  ? — I know  some  were  put  out,  and  when 
the  landlords  put  them  out,  they  sent  them  to  the 
Workhouse,  take  whatever  they  can  get  for  the  land 
and  put  it  in  their,  pockets.  About  a year  ago  a 
family  named  M'Laughlin  were  evicted — they  were 
not  able  to  pay. 

12165.  On  whose  estate? — Mr.  Arthur  Carey  is 
the  landlord.  The  mother  went  into  the  workhouse 
and  the  aunt  is  still  in  the  workhouse — the  wife  died 
and  the  two  women  went  in  as  paupers — that  is  four 
out  of  one  family,  and  the  electoral  division  has  to 
support  them. 

12166.  Were  they  not  allowed  to  sell? — They  were 
not  deprived  of  that,  but  I think  the  money  it  would 
fetch,  would  not  pay  the  debts  that  were  on  it  to  the 
landlord  and  other  creditors. 

12167.  Those  people  were  not  able  to  hold  on? — 
They  were  not. 

12168.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  of  persons 
being  evicted,  and  having  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ?— 
No.  Most  of  the  ejectments  were  settled — they  gave 
security  and  got  them  settled. 

12169.  In  this  case  of  the  M!Laughlin  family,  I do 
not  see  that  there  was  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord? — No.  I don’t  say  thei'e  is,  but  the  rents 
on  that  estate,  are  very  high.  That  is  the  worst 
feature. 


Mr.  Daniel 
MLouglilin. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Sept.  30,  1880. 


Mr.  Richard  Craig,  Killnaphy,  examined. 


Mr.  Richard  12170.  Chairman.— You  are  a tenant  farmer?— 
Cra,g'  Yes. 

12171.  I believe  you  were  connected  with  a case 
known  as  Tomkins’s  case? — Yes. 

12172.  Tell  us  how  that  case  arose  and  what  it 
arose  from  ? — There  were  eight  leaseholders. 

12173.  Is  the  property  owned  by  Mr.  Tomkins  ? — 
Yes. 

12174.  The  leaseholders  held  under  a lease  fora 
term  of  years  ? — Yes ; forty-one  years. 

12175.  And  the  lease  expired  last  November? — 
Yes. 

12176.  When  the  lease  expired  were  they  asked  by 
Mr.  Tomkins  to  agree  to  an  advance  of  rent  ? — Yes  ; 
which  they  objected  to. 

12177.  To  what  amount  was  the  increase? — It 
ranged  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  the 
former  rent. 

12178.  On  their  objecting  did  Mr.  Tomkins  bring 
an  ejectment? — Yes. 

12179.  Were  the  tenants  evicted? — Yes.  They 
served  a land  claim  after  they  were  served  -with  the 
ejectment. 

12180.  What  was  the  result  of  the  land  claim  ? — 
The  result  was  that  when  they  came  into  Court  the 
opinion  of  Counsellor  Colquhoun  was,  that  they  had 
no  tenant-right  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  not  being 
able  to  prove  a sale  after  the  fall  of  a lease. 

12181.  Did  they  withdraw  their  claim  in  con- 
sequence of  that  adverse  opinion  of  counsel? — They 
had  to  submit  to  Mr.  Tomkins’s  terms,  and  accept  a 
twenty-one  years  lease  at  an  increased  rent. 

12182.  Was  it  a large  increase? — Yes;  and  they, 
had  to  pay  all  taxes — they  had  to  pay  the  county  cess. 
Before  he  would  deal  with  the  rent  at  all,  they  had 
to  accept  the  lease,  and  pay  the  county  cess. 

12183.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  were  the  terms 
of  the  lease — was  there  anything  objectionable  in  it  ? 
— The  point  was  the  denial  of  tenant-right  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease.  There  are  eight  tenants 
whose  tenancy  commenced  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
are  all  in  the  same  condition. 

12184.  Is  it  known  that  tenant-right  exists  on  the 
estate? — Yes,  tenant-right  exists  there. 

12185.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Who  was  the  Chairman 
who  decided  this  ?— It  was  on  the  advice  of  their  own 
counsel  they  withdrew  the  claim.  There  was  a sale 
that  took  place  in  1877  on  one  of  the  holdings  of  which 
there  was  no  lease.  That  holding  was  sold  under  the 
Ulster  custom. 

12186.  Chairman. — The  opinion  of  counsel  was, 
that  in  spite  of  the  tenancies  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  were  tenancies  from  year  to  year  being  subject  to 
tenant-right,  the  claimants  had  no  case,  that  these  eases 

did  not  affect  holdings  that  were  under  lease  ? Yes  ; 

it  is  an  unsettled  question.  Some  judges  here  give  it 
as  their  opinion  that  tenant-right  did  not  exist  and 
others  gave  it  differently. 

12187.  At  all  events  it  is  very  difficult  in  such  a 
case  to  establish  a claim  to  tenant-right  7— Yes,  at  the 
expiration  of  lease. 

12188.  In  these  leases  was  tenant-right  barred  for 
the  future  ? — No,  that  question  was  not  touched  upon. 
In  the  old  lease  that  fell  there  was  a clause  providing 
a money  penalty,  namely,  that  if  you  sold  during  that 
lease  the  incoming  tenant'  was  to  pay  so  much  more 
rent  than  the  tenant  who  held  formerly.  We  would 
not  accept  the  lease  on  any  terms  unless  that  money 
penalty  was  struck  out. 

12189.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  where  holdings  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  held  with  tenant-right  it  ought  to 
be  made  clear  that  the  dropping  of  a lease  does  not  ex- 
clude tenant-right  unless  it  has  been  specially  excluded 
in  the  lease  ? — I thought  there  was  tenant-right  all 
round  us  there  with  lease  or  without  lease.  I never 
heard  of  it  being  touched  in  our  neighbourhood. 


12190.  Would  that  be  a satisfactory  way  of  sayin? 

it : — it  is  to  be  presumed  to  exist  unless  there  bTsom t 
thing  in  the  lease  excluding  it  l—  Our  late  Chairman 
did  not  decide  the  cases  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
property  on  which  the  cases  arose,  but  took  in  the 
neighbouring  properties  all  round,  and  if  tenant-rrtht 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  he  allowed  it.  ° 
12191.  But  according  to  the  opinion  you  have  quoted 
there  must  be  a sale  after  the  dropping  of  the  lease  to 
establish  the  custom?— Yes,  that  was  accordin'*  to 
counsel’s  opinion. 

12192.  His  opinion  being,  we  may  presume,  founded 

on  the  latest  decisions  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

12193.  You  think  the  Land  Act  ought  to  be 
amended  in  that  respect? — Yes. 

12194.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  there  a particular 
covenant  in  your  lease  against  sale  during  the  con 
tinuance  ot  the  lease  ? — No,  but  there  was  a penalty 
if  I sold,  and  the  tenant  who  purchased  (if  the  land- 
lord chose  to  charge  it)  should  pay  an  increased  rent. 
There  was  one  case  where  Mr.  Hanna  bought  a farm 
from  Mr.  Barbour  fifteen  years  before  the  fall  of  the 
lease,  and  the  increase  was  £12  n year  and  he  paid  it. 

12195.  And  was  the  increased  rent  that  was  asked 
from  you  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  greater  than 
the  increase  that  would  have  been  put  upon  you  ii 
there  was  a sale  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  1 
— It  was.  There  was  one  for  <£140  to  £185. 

12196.  What  would  have  been  the  amount  of  the 
increase  on  this  holding  if  it  had  been  sold  before  the 
lease  expired  ? — There  was  no  lease  on  that  holding. 
He  had  a document  but  not  a lease.  The  document 
contained  the  usual  clauses  for  Mr.  Tomkins’s  lease. 

12197.  This  is  notone  of  the  leaseholder’s  cases?— 
That  Mr.  White  came  under  the  head  of  leaseholders. 

12198.  What  is  the  present  x-ent  upon  these  lands 
as  compared  with  the  valuation  ? — The  valuation  oi 
that  farm  which  was  raised  from  £65  to  £80  is 
£68  15s. 

12199.  Are  the  rents  higher  than  the  usual  rents  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — I believe  they  are  a good  deal. 
The  Government  valuation  of  one  farm  is  £68  15s. 
including  houses  and  land  and  the  rent  is  £80.  Mr. 
White’s  farm  is  valued  at  £85  and  the  rent  is  £101. 
In  my  own  case  the  valuation  is  £49  5s.  and  the  rent 
£57. 

12200.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  new  lease  yon 
have  taken  out  against  selling  ? — No.  We  can  sell  to 
the  highest  and  best  bidder,  provided  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  a solvent  man  and  of  good  character.  He 
may  contend  it  is  the  lease  we  are  selling,  but  we  con- 
tend we  should  have  tenant-right. 

12201.  Chairman. — Tenant-right  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  ? — Yes,  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

12202.  Unless  expressly  excluded  by  the  lease?— 
The  tenant-right  was  never  touched  at  all.  The  case 
never  was  gone  into ; the  Chairman  said  he  could  not 
touch  the  rent  without  the  consent  of  both  parties ; so 
when  we  found  our  tenant-right  was  in  danger  and 
were  told  upon  counsel’s  opinion  that  we  had  not  tenant- 
right  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  we  stopped. 

12203.  Then  you  took  the  land  at  the  terms  he  pro- 
posed?— No,  not  at  the  terms  he  proposed.  We  had 
them  valued  ourselves.  We  get  our  own  valuators 
and  we  get  the  land  at  our  own  valuation.  We  had 
them  valued  when  preparing  to  go  into  court. 

12204.  And  you  got  them  at  that  valuation?— Yes. 
12205.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  was  that  lower 
than  the  landlord  had  placed  upon  them  ? — Yes ; that 
was  reducing  them  from  £66  to  £57. 

12206.  You  don’t  complain  of  the  rents  being  too 
high  ? — We  do,  but  we  cannot  remedy  it. 

12207.  You  say  it  was  your  own  valuator  fixed  the 
rent  ? — It  was  our  own  valuator  certainly. 
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Mr.  Charles  M'Callion,  Island  of  Inch,  Co.  Donegal,  examined. 


12208.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on  Lord 
Templemore’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

12209.  Is  Mr.  Bowen  the  agent? — Yes. 

12210.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  raising 
of  rent? — I have. 

12211.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — About 
thirty-one  acres,  rough  and  smooth,  and  scutch  grass. 

12212.  What  is  the  rent?— £26,  and  in  former 
times  it  was  £14. 

12213.  When  was  it  raised? — I suppose  it  is 
about  thirty-five  years,  when  it  was  £14.  The  rent 
was  then  £14,  and  the  Government  valuation, 
£14  10s.  It  was  then  raised  from  £14  to  £18  13s. 
He  took  15s.  off  for  a piece  he  gave  to  a neighbour, 
and  now  I pay  £26,  and  a house  I put  up  they  took 
from  me,  and  Lord  Tempi  emore  draws  rent  on  it  of  £2 
5s.  a year,  whereas  I should  get  that,  or  it  should  be 
taken  off  my  rent. 

12214.  Is  that  rent  beyond  what  you  should  pay? 
—I  consider  it  far  beyond  it.  When  I was  paying 
£18  I was  able  to  pay  it,  but  now  I am  two  years 
behind. 

12215.  These  last  two  years  were  very  bad? — Yes, 
but  I had  a friend  in  America ; but  they  say  they 
won’t  send  me  any  more  money  to  support  myself  and 
pay  the  rent  for  Lord  Templemore. 

12216.  And  they  stopped  sending  it  ? — Yes. 

12217.  You  say  Mr.  Bowen  is  a very  good  man, 
buthe  must  collect  the  rents? — These  were  put  on  before 
lie  got  there. 

12218.  Have  you  made  any  application  for  a reduc- 
tion?— Several  times;  and  the  valuator  was  sent 
round  a second  time  to  value  it,  and  he  asked  me  what 
the  Government  valuation  was,  and  he  said  I should 
only  pay  one-third  above  that.  He  asked  me  to  dig 
where  I thought  the  soil  was  bad,  and  he  said  I was 
only  to  pay  £21,  and  when  I came  to  the  foot  of  the 
road,  Mr.  Knox,  the  agent,  who  was  standing  there, 
said,  “ There  will  be  no  change.”  That  was  before 
Mi-.  Bowen’s  time.  Mr.  Knox  was  what  you  call  a head 
agent.  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  under  him  at  that  time.  There 


are  men  on  the  island  who  have  places  at  £18,  and  if 
mine  was  £18  I would  willingly  swop  with  them.  I 
did  not  get  justice. 

12219.  Were  there  other  valuations  at  the  same 
time  ? — There  was  a general  valuation.  I lost  an  acre 
of  the  piece  of  land  I had,  and  I get  no  compensation 
for  it,  only  a rood  of  bog  which  you  could  scarcely 
work. 

12220.  Was  it  taken  from  you? — Yes  ; by  the  side 
of  the  mearings. 

12221.  Did  you  get  nothing  in  exchange  ? — I got 
about  a rood  instead  of  an  acre. 

12222.  Have  you  made  any  improvements  of  late  ? 
— No,  except  tumbling  some  ditches  and  making 
improvements,  but  since  this  raise  I could  not  improve 
it,  for  I could  not  pay ; neither  did  the  landlord  im- 
prove it  either. 

12223.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  present 
Government  valuation  ? — £14  10s. 

12224.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  been  satisfied 
if  he  had  put  on  the  £21  as  the  valuator  said? — I 
would  have  striven  to  pay  it,  but  the  increase  put  me 
out  of  heart  entirely. 

12225.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  tenant-right  allowed 
on  the  estate? — Yes. 

12226.  Have  there  been  any  sales? — Yes. 

12227.  Since  the  increase  of  rent? — Yes. 

12228.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  they  get  ? — 
I could  scarcely  tell.  There  were  very  few  places  sold 
since  that  time.  I know  a neighbour  of  mine  named 
Cresswell.  There  was  a piece  taken  off  the  foot  of  a 
field  of  his  and  given  to  a bailiff.  There  was  a house 
on  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  the  agent  took  another 
notion,  and  he  said  if  the  man  gave  him  £60  he  would 
give  him  the  land  back  again,  and  he  had  to  pay  him 
the  £60  tor  his  own  land  back  again  before  the  other 
man  put  a plough  in  it. 

12229.  Chairman. — Who  was  that  done  by? — By 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  agent  before  Mr.  Colquhoun 
came ; but  Mr.  Bowen  was  a very  good  man  since  he 
came  over  us,  if  you  paid  all  demands. 


Mr.  D.  J.  Boyle  examined. 


12230.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

12231.  Under  whom  do  you  hold? — I hold  under 
three  landlords. 

12232.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  at  Galloney, 
F eeney. 

12233.  Who  are  your  landlords? — The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Skinners  in  one  case,  Lord  Waterford  is 
another,  and  Mr.  Miller  the  third.  None  of  the  three 
holdings  have  the  same  tenant-right  attached  to  them. 

12234.  The  tenant-right  varies  on  each  ? — Yes,  it 
varies  on  each. 

12235.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  whole? — Alto- 
gether they  are  about  120  acres. 

12236.  How  much  land  have  you  under  each  of 
these  three  landlords  ? — I could  not  exactly  define  the 
amount.  There  are  four  tenements  altogether. 

12237.  What  is  the  rent? — About  £123;  but  I 
should  say  there  is  a corn  mill  on  one  of  the  holdings, 
and  a flax  mill  on  another,  and  the  rent  of  the  mills 
and  lands  are  so  mixed  up  that  I could  not  say  what 
ihe  rent  on  any  of  the  land  is. 

12238.  You  know  the  rent  you  pay  to  each  of  the 
different  landlords? — Yes. 

12239.  What  are  they  ? — The  rent  I pay  to  the  Skin- 
ners’Company,  £7  5.  I pay  the  three  amounts  separately. 

12240.  You  say  you  expected  protection  from  the 
Lind  Act?— I expected  it  would  have  come  down 
more  to  the  protection  of  the  tenants  in  general  than 
"hat  it  has  done. 

12241.  In  what  point  did  it  fail? — I was  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  buying  out  my  own  holding  on  Lord 


Waterford’s  property.  I believe  the  word  “entirety” 
in  the  Land  Act  is  a mistake — that  is  to  say,  that 
where  a property  is  to  be  sold  in  its  entirety,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  agree  to  buy,  and  one-fifth  is  dis- 
agreeable and  will  not  buy — the  same  privilege  should 
be  given  to  a tenant  or  an  outsider  to  buy  that  one- 
fifth.  My  property  was  thrown  into  a block  ; there 
were  twenty-one  tenants,  and,  out  of  the  twenty-one, 
I was  able  to  get  four-fifths  able  and  willing  to  buy ; 
the  other  fifth  were  not  able,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
less  willing.  I made  application  to  the  officer  in 
Dublin,  and  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  see 
whether  I would  get  the  privilege  of  the  fifth,  and  I 
would  pay  for  it.  The  gentleman  told  me  he  was  not 
aware  whether  that  could  be  done,  as  the  question  had 
never  been  raised.  I made  application  for  the  amount 
I supposed  it  would  take  to  purchase  that  fifth — the 
one-third  balance  I would  have  got  myself.  I sent 
that  form  to  the  Boai’d  of  Works,  through  my  solicitor, 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Limavady ; but  I found  that  only  when 
a property  was  sold  in  its  entirety,  would  that  privi- 
lege be  granted,  and  I had  to  come  home  and  sit  down, 
and  the  tenants  were  deprived  of  the  same  privilege. 
That  occurred  on  many  blocks,  a good  portion  of  which 
was  not  sold. 

12242.  Through  one  tenant  not  wishing  to  buy  1 — 
No.  It  was  because  we  could  not  get  the  privilege 
from  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  loan  of  this  amount, 
that  would  have  paid  two-thirds  for  the  fifth.  If  the 
property  is  sold  in  its  entirety,  the  Act  gives  the  privilege 
of  granting  the  same  amount  of  money  to  even  an  our- 
side  purchaser  as  if  ho  were  the  tenant  or  occupier. 


Sept.  SO,  1880. 

Mr.  Charles 
M'Callion. 


Mr  D.  J. 
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12243.  This  was  not  the  entirety  of  Lord  Water- 
ford’s property  ? — No ; it  was  only  one  block,  on  which 
there  were  twenty-one  tenants,  and  many  of  them  poor 
men,  and  many  of  them  timid,  for  they  were  not 
willing  ; there  was  a great  antipathy  to  touching  Go- 
vernment money  at  all. 

12244.  You  think  the  privilege  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  townland  and  not  to  the  whole  property? — 
Give  it  to  the  whole  property ; but  give  each  block  the 
privilege  the  same  as  where  the  whole  is  sold. 
Hundreds  would  have  bought  if  that  was  so.  When 
the  Land  Act  was  proposed  I happened  to  be  on  a de- 
putation to  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  property  was  to  be 
divided  into  sections  before  we  went  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  we  anticipated  such  a tiling,  and  we  put  the  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Gladstone  would  the  privilege  be  the  same 
to  the  block  as  to  the  estate,  in  its  entirety,  and  he 
said,  inasmuch  as  the  machinery  was  the  same  and  the 
title  the  same,  he  thought  it  would ; but  when  I came 
practically  to  the  Board  of  W orks  to  look  for  assistance, 
I have  told  you  what  occurred. 

12245.  Was  this  a deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone? — 
It  was  a deputation  to  the  Government,  at  the  time 
the  Land  Act  was  in  a Bill,  to  show  the  necessity  there 
was  for  the  introduction  of  these  Bright  Clauses — a de- 
putation from  tenants  on  the  property  of  Lord  Water- 
ford, which  was  then  put  into  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  to  be  sold.  Having  lived  under  a good  landlord 
for  a good  many  years,  our  interest  was  considerable, 
and  we  were  afraid  we  might  have  to  pay  sharply  for 
our  improvements,  and,  therefore,  the  tenants  were 
very  anxious,  and  they  appointed  a deputation  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  press  the  importance  of  it. 

12246.  Who  bought  this  part  of  the  property  1—' The 
part  I speak  of,  I got  the  tenants  induced  to  go  on 
up  to  the  figure  equal  to  what  would  be  likely  to 
buy,  and  I made  an  approximate  calculation  of  what  I 
would  be  safe  in  venturing.  I went  to  the  sale,  and 
bid  up  to  that  sum,  and  it  was  bought  in  by  Mr. 
Smith — some  Dublin  gentleman  who  did  not  hold  it, 
but  handed  it  over  to  Lord  Waterford  again. 

12247.  Are  you  now  a tenant  on  Lord  Waterford’s 
property? — I hold  this  portion  of  Lord  Waterford’s 
property  still.  I never  changed  the  tenancy  since,  for 
I was  born  and  bred  on  Lord  Waterford’s  property. 
There  is  a sheet  of  queries  I obtained  by  accident  in 
my  neighbourhood,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
an  affidavit  to  the  answers  which  I give  in  it.  I 
have  no  very  serious  grievances  to  complain  of,  and 
they  are  brought  out  as  precisely  there  as  they  possibly 
can  be. 

12248.  We  have  heard  a great  manypoints,  and  they 
seem  to  come  a good  deal  to  the  questions  of  the  rise  of 
rent  and  the  selection  of  the  tenant  ? — Quite  so. 

12249.  As  to  the  rising  of  rent,  do  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  fixed  period  when  rent  should  be 
raised  if  at  all? — That  is  a matter  I would  scarcely  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion  on ; it  is  so  difficult  a matter. 
If  you  make  it  periodical  we  are  just  waiting  like  the 
cat  and  the  mouse ; waiting  for  the  time  to  put  on  the 
increase,  and  if  the  tenant  is  an  improving  tenant  it 
will  soon  be  worth  putting  on  an  increase.  I have  a 
memory  of  land  which  was  5s.  10 the  Irish  acre,  and 
when  I improved  it  and  brought  it  to  a proper  state 
the  first  rent  I paid  was  17s.  6 d.  The  increase  was 
for  improvements.  It  had  been  raised  from  5s.  lOd. 
previous  to  my  going  into  occupation,  so  that  it  was 
not  increased  all  at  one  time.  Yet  that  was  under  a 
good  landlord — one  of  the  best ‘landlords  I ever  knew 
in  Ireland,  and  I have  been  in  every  county  in  Ireland ; 
that  was  the  old  Lord  Waterford,  the  sporting  man. 
He  was  an  excellent  landlord  and  had  good  agents, 
and  they  did  not  load  the  tenant  heavily  they  put  on 
light  increases,  but  the  confidence  was  so  great  in  the 
landlord  that  they  went  on  improving  until  I have 
known  the  tenant-right  to  bring  more  than  the  fee- 
simple  of  other  lands.  That  was  because  of  the  con- 
fidence in  the  landlord,  but  when  the  landlord  died 
and  the  property  fell  into  other  hands  it  altered  things 
materially.  The  kind  of  landlord  was  more  important  to: 


the  tenant,  for  he  had  laid  out  heavily  in  improvements 
As  to  the  manner  of  fixing  a fair  rent,  I have  weighed 
and  studied  the  subject  when  many  farmers  wereasleei 
probably  in  their  beds,  and  I don’t  see  how  it  is  to  bo 
done  unless  we  take  something  like  the  basis  of 
Griffith’s  valuation.  Have  that  and  appoint  arbitrators 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  improved  state  of  the  land 
which  might  be  brought  about  by  the  improvements 
of  the  tenant,  but  the  judges  put  on  an  increase 
of  one-fourth  on  Griffith’s  valuation  which  was  thought 
by  them  reasonable,  and  latterly,  in  the  last  .few 
years  when  the  times  were  good,  I have  noticed  the 
judges  put  on  one-third,  but  with  the  importation  of 
bread  stuffs  from  America,  and  with  the  facilities  they 
have  for  sending  grain  and  other  farm  produce  to  this 

country,  they  have  so  lowered  the  prices  that  we  are  not 

able  to  compete  and  pay  the  present  rent  and  taxes. 

12250.  You  say  that  you  don’t  think  the  increase 

of  rent  should  be  left  entirely  with  the  landlord  ? By 

no  means ; it  is  hardly  fair  to  do  so  on  the  tenants  im- 
provements. 

12251.  If  there  is  to  be  a valuation  you  think  in 
any  case  the  tenants’  improvements  should  be  ex- 
cluded. By  all  means  they  should  be  excluded.  ; The 
tenants’  real  improvements  should  be  excluded. 

12252.  They  value  the  buildings  separately  ? Yes  ■ 

for  the  purpose  of  taxation  for  the  country’s  sup- 
port, but  they  ought  to  exclude  the  tenants’  building 
improvements  in  fixing  the  rent.  I don’t  believe  they 
should  be  included.  Lord  Waterford  was  never  in 
the  habit  of  putting  any  rent  on  the  houses  if  we 
built  them  ourselves.  He  only  increased  the  rents 
on  the  land;  there  is  a poor  rate  valuation  and  a 
landlord’s  valuation. 

12253.  Fair  consideration  should  be  made  for  the 
tenants’  land  improvements  in  fixing  the  new  rent ]— 
Yes ; unless  the  landlords  had  built  the  houses  or  other 
accommodation. 

12254.  But  I am  speaking  of  land  improvements] 
— Certainly.  Land  improvements,  if  done  by  the 

tenant,  ought  to  be  protected  for  the  tenant,  other- 
wise he  will  be  prevented  from  making  improvements. 
Now  is  the  time  nothing  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
the  tenant  trying  to  “ grow  two  blades  of  grass  where 
only  one  blade  grew  before.”  That  is  quite  easily  done, 
for  lam  sure  our  country  could  produce  double  the  quan- 
tity with  proper  cultivation  and  good  management. 

12255.  As  to  the  selection  of  the  tenant  you  think 
that  that  restriction  on  tenant-right  should  be  main- 
tained ? — The  landlord'  must  have  protection,  I always 
go  in  for  taking  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  if  I was 
for  landlord  and  for  tenant.  I believe  the  landlord 
has  a perfect  right  to  be  protected  just  as  the  tenant. 

12256.  You  mentioned  that  the  Skinners  Company 
compel  the  tenants  to  sell  by  private  sale  instead  of  by 
public  auction  ? — That  is  a grievance  we  labour  under 
on  that  estate,  and  we  don’t  like  it. 

12257.  Would  public  auction  give  as  fair  means  to 
the  tenantry  of  the  property  as  any  other  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a fairer  means  of  disposing  of  their  interest. 

12258.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  risk  of  the  price 
being  run  up  beyond  its  real  value  ?— If  it  is,  it  is 
public  opinion  does  it ; if  they  are  solvent  bona  fide, 
purchasers  it  is  fair  enough,  but  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Waterford’s  sales,  in  the  public  court,  we  felt  there  was 
this  bidding  on,  and  not  intending  to  buy,  while  we 
were  buying  our  own  property.  That  could  not  occur 
at  our  sales  in  the  country,  for  it  is  known  there  who 
wants  the  farm,  and  whether  the  bidding  is  bona  fide. 

12259.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  landlord  having 
the  power  to  fix  the  rent  is  that  the  tenant  must  pay 
it  or  leave  the  farm  ? — He  generally  receives  a notice 
to  quit  if  he  does  not  agree  to  give  the  rent  fixed. 
There  were  some  parties  coming  here  from  my  neigh- 
bourhood, who  got  a notice  to  [quit  from  the  Skinners 
Company  in  answer  to  a memorial  which  they  sent 
respectfully  enough  asking  them  to  reconsider  the  rent. 
That  is  the  usual  course — adopting  some  course  to 
coerce  or  make  the  tenants  agree  to  pay  the  rent.  I must 
say,  however,  that  we  have  no  very  bad  landlords  in 
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this  part  of  the  north,  ancl  in  all  I say  of  the  Skinners 
Company,  in  speaking  of  the  grievances  of  my  neigh- 
bours, I believe  firmly  that  if  the  matters  we  complain  of 
were  brought  before  that  body  they  would  treat  us  fairly 
and  honestly.  I have  met  the  body  individually  and 
collectively,  and  I believe  if  we  laid  our  grievances 
before  them,  they  would  give  us  a just  verdict,  but 
they  are  far  removed  from  us,  and  do  not  know  our 
circumstances,  and  they  are  not  able  to  do  us  the  jus- 
tice we  require. 

12260.  You  were  very  anxious  to  purchase  if  it  had 
not  been  for  these  impediments  ? — Yes,  and  so  were 
many  on  the  blocks  now  in  Lord  "Waterford’s  hands. 
They  would  clearly  have  bought  but  for  this  one 
difficulty,  and  we  could  not  get  over  it. 

12261.  Was  that  from  seeing  that  in  other  cases  they 
prospered  in  the  holdings  they  had  purchased1? — Exactly 
so.  I bought  my  father-in-law’s  property  privately 
through  Mr.  Murdock,  of  Dublin,  before  the  sale  came 
on,  and  my  father-in-law  has  made  more  improvements 
since  1870  than  was  made  for  years  before,  because  he 
has  a certainty  he  is  working  for  himself.  I know 
cases  where  the  people  holding  old  perpetuities  are 
living  on  in  the  greatest  distress,  but  in  the  case 
of  new  perpetuities  for  this  century,  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  very  different.  I have  a number  of  farmers 
coming  to  me,  and  talking  over  the  matter,  and 
the  observation  these  few  weeks  has  been,  “ It  is  sweet 
to  have  a bit  of  land  of  your  own.  You  can  im- 
prove it.” 

12262.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  they 
would  subdivide  it? — I think  it  would  be  well  not  to 
subdivide  it.  I see  a great  many  difficulties  when  we 
come  to  make  a change  in  the  land  arrangements.  If 
we  give  every  man  the  option  of  buying  out  his  little 


holding  it  will  put  a stop  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  country. 

12263.  How  would  you  improve  that? — I believe 
we  should,  in  all  our  arrangements,  have  an  eye  to  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country.  An 
eye  to  the  march  of  improvement  that  is  being  every 
year  introduced  in  the  way  of  machinery.  If  we  have 
little  zig-zag  fields  we  will  never  get  square  fields  formed 
into  which  wecan  go  with  our  reaping  machine,  and  cut 
it  in  a few  hours,  where  with  the  other  system  of 
reaping  it  will  take  as  many  days  to  do  it. 

12264.  How  could  you  provide  against  that  where 
the  holdings  are  so  interwoven  ? — I was  just  trying  to 
see  what  I could  recommend  the  Skinners  Company 
to  do,  although  it  is  only  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  I was  just  thinking  I would  take  the  Ordnance 
sheet,  and  chalk  out  straight  lines,  if  I Was  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  and  if  every  one  of  these  represented  a 
faimer,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  was  ready  to  sell  I 
would  be  the  buyer,  and  I would  say  give  him  a fair  price 
and  let  him  go.  I would  then  take  that  farm,  and  put 
such  portion  of  it  into  No.  1 or  2,  or  any  other  farm  as 
would  suit  that  other  farm,  and  I would  go  through 
each  of  them  until  I brought  the  holdings  up  to  these 
chalk  lines,  and  near  to  the  farm  steading. 

12265.  That  might  take  along  time? — If  you  begin 
a good  principle  you  are  on  good  lines,  and  those  who 
would  follow  you  would  adopt  them.  This  would  not 
cost  anything,  for  I would  make  it  pay  its  whole  cost ; 
the  people  who  got  it  would  gladly  pay  a fair  amount, 
and  the  Skinners  Company  would  only  be  the  guaran- 
tors for  the  time  being.  They  would  then  be  consoli- 
dating farms  and  squaring  them,  and  bringing  them 
into  proper  form  for  a more  improved  mode  of  culti- 
vation! 


Mr.  Thomas  Meek,  Moneymore,  examined. 


12266.  Chairman. — You  hold  a farm? — Yes. 

12267.  Is  it  under  the  Salters  Company? — Yes. 

12268.  There  is  some  point  you  wish  to  mention  as 
to  the  introduction  of  a new  agreement? — Yes,  I have 
here  an  agreement  I got  from  the  office  (agreement 
produced). 

12269.  The  two  points  in  it  are  confining  the  tenant- 
right  to  ten  years’  purchase,  and  making  the  tenant  pay 
county  cess? — Yes. 

12270.  What  was  the  date  when  this  was  first  intro- 
duced?— I could  not  tell,  but  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago. 

12271.  The  first  point  in  the  agreement  is  making 
the  ten  years  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

12272.  And  the  second  point  is  that  you  are  bound 
to  pay  the  entire  county  cess  as  heretofore? — Yes. 

12273.  That  could  hardly  have  been  introduced  at 
the  time  you  mention,  because  it  was  by  the  Land  Act 
any  change  was  made  as  to  the  payment  of  county 
cess  ? — That  may  not  have  been  in  the  agreements  be- 
fore, but  the  other  was  not.  I could  have  produced  a 
man  named  Brown,  whose  father  died  two  years  ago. 
He  went  to  get  his  name  put  into  the  rental,  and  he 
could  not  get  it  in  until  he  would  sign  something  like 
this.  He  gave  a fee  for  that  purpose,  which  was  not 
returned,  nor  was  his  name  entered.  Having  put 
out  this  form  of  agreement,  they  thought  it  right  to 
say  it  was  to  be  universal — that  if  a person  purchased 
he  should  sign  it  before  he  got  his  name  put  into  the 
rent  book.  The  same  way  with  a person  who  inherits 
property.  This  Brown  is  the  son  of  a tenant. 

12274.  You  can  speak  from  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  tenant  is  required  to  accept  this  before  he 
is  allowed  into  possession  ? — Yes,  it  is  always  so ; 
although  I heard  from  a very  authentic  source  that 
they  were  going  to  make  the  purchasing  tenant  pay 
10  per  cent,  more  rent  than  existed  on  the  farm  before. 

12275.  In  lieu  of  the  agreement  or  in  addition  to  it? 

I expect  in  lieu  of  it. 

1227  6.  Do  you  believe  that  this  was  first  introduced 
about  fifteen  years  ago  ? — I think  it  must  have  been 


introduced  something  between  ten  and  fifteen  years 
ago. 

12277.  Up  to  that  time  had  the  rate  of  purchase 
been  entirely  free  ? — I understand  so,  but  as  I was  not 
brought  up  on  the  estate  I cannot  say  positively. 

12278.  But  that  is  the  view  of  those  with  whom 
you.  have  communicated  ? — Yes.  The  other  point  I 
wish  to  bring  before  you  is  with  reference  to  Blight’s 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  In  this  case  the  owners 
proposed  selling  the  estate,  and  some  of  us  went  to 
the  agent  Mr.  Cartwright ; but  we  thought  he  should 
have  encouraged  us  to  purchase.  He  wanted  us  to 
offer  thirty  years  purchase.  The  estate  was  then  sold 
to  a gentleman.  Mr.  Brown  got  into  communication 
with  this  gentleman,  and  when  he  found  the  feeling 
of  the  tenants  he  drew  off,  and  did  not  complete  the 
purchase ; that  was  Mr.  Adair. 

12279.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— Is  that  Mr.  Adair  of 
Gweedore  ? — Yes,  he  acted  very  fairly  with  us,  and 
said  he  would  not  buy  against  the  tenants. 

12280.  Chairman. — Did  the  tenants  purchase  then  ? 
— No,  the  matter  dropped,  and  the  Salters  Company 
still  have  it. 

12281.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  should  have  the 
first  offer  ? — I would  think  so. 

12282.  On  any  property? — Yes,  I think  there 
would  be  a feeling  on  the  .part  of  some  landlords  not 
to  give  tenants  an  offer,  there  is  a feeling  that  tenants 
are  taking  too  much  on  them,  and  they  would  rather 
sell  to  some  one  else.  I don’t  mean  that  that  is  general. 

12283.  You  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  that  it 
should  be  made  a condition  in  selling  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  first 
offer  at  a price  fixed  by  the  Court  ? — I would  think 
that  the  tenant  should  get  the  first  offer.  I live 
close  to  the  townparks  of  Moneymore.  There  is  a 
difficulty  there  in  reference  to  the  Drapers’  estate. 
They  always  purchased  and  sold  their  houses  in  town, 
and  the  land  connected,  and  now  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  that  being  done. 

12284.  Is  this  in  the  town? — Yes,  in  the  town, 


Sept.  SO,  1880 

Mr.  D.  J. 
Boyle. 


Mr.  Thomas 
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Sept.  30, 1880.  and  some  of  these  parties  are  living  partially  by 
.pT  farming  and  some  altogether  by  farming. 

Meek  °m  12285.  They  are  houses  in  the  town  with  holdings 

outside  the  town  ?— Yes} 

12286.  And  in  separate  holdings? — I think  the 
houses  and  lands  are  often  put  together  and  bought. 

12287.  The  town  house  does  not  come  under  the 
Land  Act  ? — But  this  arises  on  the  question  of  town- 
parks.  The  tenants  holding  them  think  they  have 
tenant-right,  and  the  landlords  think  they  have  not. 

12288.  That  is  the  landlords  of  townparks? — The 
townparks  and  townliouses  are  united  so  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  separated. 

12289.  The  meaning  of  townpark  holdings  is  hold- 
ings near  a town  given  in  connexion  with  townliouses, 
and  as  a separate  holding,  as  accommodation.  The 
original  parties  built  houses,  and  then  sold  them  con- 
nected with  the  land  ? — They  want  them  to  sign  an 
agreement,  and  I understand  in  the  agreement  they 
state  that  the  landlord  lias  had  possession,  that  he  has 
given  full  value  for  the  holding,  that  they  have  received 
it  back  from  the  landlord,  and  have  no  right  to  it. 
There  is  a case  of  Philip  M'Ahone  who  purchased  a 
house  and  nine  statute  acres  at  a rent  of  £23  for  £160, 
and  that  is  the  notice  to  quit  he  got.  He  has  paid  the 
last  advance  and  everything.  The  notice  is  to  give 
up  premises  in  the  town  of  Moneymore,  and  that  part 
of  the  land  containing  9a.  34p. 

12290.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  notice  to  quit? 
— He  knows  of  no  cause  except  it  was  a matter  of 
feeling.  There  had  been  an  action  brought  against 
the  Company,  and  they  were  forced  to  clean  a mill- 
race  round  past  his  land,  and  some  of  the  tenants  were 
asked  to  pay  part  of  the  expenses,  and  he  thought  it 
did  him  no  good,  and  as  his  rent  had  been  raised 
lately  he  refused  to  pay  a portion  of  it. 

12291.  You  wish  to  show  that  these  are  not  town- 
parks,  but  agricultural  holdings? — Yes,  and  that  if 
they  are  townparks  they  should  not  continue  to  be  so. 
A farmer  requested  me  to  state  with  reference 
to  another  estate,  that  he  holds  twelve  acres  up 
in  the  mountain  district  at  a rent  of  £9  10s.,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  rent  was  £6  10s.,  and  the  Government 
valuation  £6  10s.,  now  the  rent  is  £9  10s. 

12292.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant? — He 


doesn’t  wish  it  mentioned  (witness  named  the  tenant). 
He  is  a poor  tenant,  and  he  would  not  like  his  name 
to  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Robert  Staples,  agent,  sent  for 
me  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  another  case  which  1 will 
state,  as  it  shows  the  hardship  that  may  arise  by 
restrictions  being  placed  on  free  sale.  There 
were  two  farmers  aged  men  going  down  in  cir- 
cumstances one  William  M'Gonkey,  and  the  other 
Henry  John  M‘Conkey ; William  held  a small  farm 
and  Henry  John  a large  one,  William  went  to  sell  his 
farm  ;■  there  were  two  bond  fide  purchasers,  and  he 
could  have  got  £600,  but  the  landlord  refused  to 
allow  him  to  sell,  and  said  Henry  John  must  sell 
his  farm  and  go  live  with  William ; when  a price  was 
put  upon  it  the  neighbouring  tenants  who  were  to  get  it 
were  not  able  to  purchase  it ; the  two  tenants  filed  a 
land  claim,  and  the  landlord  then  offered  them  liberty  to 
sell,  and  defeated  them  in  their  land  claim,  but  the 
times  are  so  changed  they  cannot  sell  for  anything 
so  good  as  before.  There  was  another  case  that 
took  place  on  the  estate  on  which  I spent  most  of 
my  life,  the  estate  of  Colonel  Caulfeild  of  Stewarts 
town.  He  had  brought  in  a new  rule  that  the  tenant- 
right  should  be  only  £5  per  acre.  When  the  leases 
dropped  he  sent  his  bailiff  round  to  make  them  sign 
an  agreement  that  they  would  accept  £5  at  any  time  for 
their  tenant-right.  This  man  (John  Russell),  refused 
to  sign  the  paper. 

12293.  When  was  this  rule  made? — This  rule 
was  commenced  before  the  Land  Act  passed.  I 
heard  the  Colonel  speak  of  it  before  I left  that  neigh- 
bourhood— before  the  Land  Act  was  passed.  I sold 
my  farm  before  the  lease  dropped,  least  I should  come 
under  it.  Russell  was  ejected,  and  he  brought  a land 
claim  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Dungannon,  but  it 
went  against  him.  He  appealed  to  the  Assizes,  and 
the  decision  was  affirmed,  as  he  only  got  £50  for  some 
buildings  and  reclamation,  and  had  to  leave.  The 
farm  was  then  offered  to  him  at  £130  and  a higher 
rent.  He  refused  the  fann  at  the  higher  rent,  and  he 
now  lives  in  what  was  a cottier  house  of  his  own. 
There  was  another  case  under  Mr.  Hewitt,  where 
Russell  had  bought  four  acres  and  drained  three  of 
them ; when  the  lease  dropped  he  got  a notice  to  quit, 
and  rather  than  fight  he  went  out  and  got  nothing. 


Mr.  Andrew 
Browne. 


Mr.  Andrew  Browne,  The  Cottage,  Maglierafelt,  examined. 


12294.  Mr.  KLavanagh. — You  are  a tenant  farmer? 
— Yes. 

12295.  You  hold  about  thirty-four  acres  of  land? — 

12296.  Under  the  Salters  Company  ? — Yes. 

12297.  Does  tenant-right  exist  there? — In  a re- 
stricted form. 

1 2298.  What  is  the  form  ? — The  office  restriction  is 
ten  years  of  the  Government  valuation.  After  I 
became  tenant  on  that  estate  I immediately  took  in  hand 
to  show  that  thei'e  was  a great  evil  in  this  contract,  and 
on  consultation  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Meek,  and  some 
others  on  the  subject,  we  arranged  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  the  Salters  Company,  and  get  the  tenants’ 
signatures  to  it.  The  object  was  to  prove,  in  the  first 
place,  the  injustice  of  it  if  we  could,  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  was  an  enforced  contract,  and  although 
the  tenants  were,  one  way  or  other,  compelled  to  sign 
it,  it  was  not  willingly  done  by  any  of  them.  I hold 
here  a copy  of  the  memorial  with  the  signatures  of  all 
the  tenants.  I presented  a copy  of  that  memorial  at 
Salters’  Hall,  but  it  was  returned  to  me,  stating  that 
the  office  business  was  done  through  their  agent,  Mr. 
Cartwright.  I presented  the  same  to  Mr.  Cartwright, 
with  a letter,  which  I have  here. 

12299.  You  went  to  London,  and  had  to  come  back 
again  ? — No,  sir.  It  was  posted,  but  it  was  returned, 
saying  Mr.  Cartwright  was  their  agent,  and  their 
business  was  to  be  done  through  him.  I never  re- 
ceived any  reply  from  Mr.  Cartwright,  although  I 
received  the  signatures  of  all  the  tenants  except  six  or 


seven.  The  memorial  was  signed  by  the  tenants, 
through  the  labours  of  a committee  of  about  forty  of 
the  most  respectable  gentlemen  on  the  estate,  but  it 
would  not  be  listened  to.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
the  memorial  was  that  we  begged  that  which  the  law 
allowed  us — a free  tenant-right. 

12300.  How  long  has  this  custom  been  established 
on  the  property  ? — Since  about  1866. 

12300a.  Then,  in  fact,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not  of 
the  Salters  Company  to  keep  up  that  agreement  they 
have  not  broken  the  law  in  doing  so  ? — I know  that 
they  resisted  the  law  ; but  as  I say,  whether  the  law  come 
before  or  after  it  the  morality  of  the  question  is  exactly 
the  same,  and  when  we  went  as  memorialists  we  did  not 
go  as  demanding  a right,  but  we  went  praying  them  to 
do  that  which  was  justice,  and  which  the  law  sanctioned. 

12301.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  restriction  is 
an  unjust  one  ?— Yes. 

12302.  And  you  say  that  the  usual  term  of  tenant- 
right  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  years’  purchase? — 
Yes. 

12303.  And  that  you  are  restricted  to  ten? — Yes. 

12304.  And  you  are  also  compelled  to  sign  some- 
thing about  paying  the  whole  of  the  county  cess  ? — Yes. 

12305.  That  is  the  pith  of  what  you  have  got  to 
say,  and  that  you  presented  a memorial  to  the  agent, 
and  you  got  no  reply? — Yes,  and  what  was  asked  being 
refused. 

12306.  Have  you  any  other  point? — Yes,  in  re- 
ference to  townparks.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
about  Magherafelt,  no  matter  what  the  quantity  of 
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land,  or  who  bought  or  sold  it,  .to  buy  and  pay  for  it 
on  changing  hands. 

12307.  Chairman. — That  was  there  was  tenant- 

x-i^ht  1 There  was  never  such  a thing  known  as  these 

lands  that  are  now  denominated  “ townparks,”  and 
which  seem  to  come  tinder  the  section  of  the  Act  of 
1870  as  not  entitled  to  tenant-right.  There  has  never 
been  any  of  them  passed  which  were  not  bought  and 
i, aid  for. 

1 12308.  After  the  Land  Act? — Yes,  and  even  Mr. 
Cartwright  himself  has  bought  them  and  paid  for 
them  after  that  time.  I have  known  a case  where  the 
Salters  Company  distributed  land.  In  1866  the  rent 
of  this  particular  farm  was  raised  from  .£26  12s.  6d. 
to  £10.  The  farm  contained  13a.  3r.  6p.  of  poor 
land.  The  tenant  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  arrear, 
and  the  landlord  took  up  possession  and  then  divided 
the  land  amongstfive  tenants,  charging  them£66  9s.  6 d. 

of  an  in-put. 

12309.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — You  complain  that  the 
Land  Act  has  deprived  the  holders  of  townparks  of 
rights  which  they  possessed  before  it? — I complain  of 
the  laxity  of  the  Land  Act  which  in  that  respect  has 
given  the  Salters  Company  an  opportunity  of  taking 
away  our  right  in  respect  of  townparks. 

12310.  You  think  it  gave  the  opportunity  by 
omitting  townparks  altogether? — Yes. 

12311.  And  you  stand  in  the  same  position  as 
before  without  the  assistance  which  the  Land  Act 
nave  to  agricultural  holdings  ? — Yes.  With  respect 
to  these  townparks  I produce  a number  of  documents 
signed  by  Mr.  Cartwright  requiring  the  people  to  pay 
an  additional  twenty  per  cent,  of  rent  in  1878  and  all 
the  county  cess. 

12312.  In  all  these  holdings  or  only  in  the  town- 
parks? — This  applies  to  the  townparks.  The  agri- 
cultural holdings  were  raised  in  1866,  and  the  town- 
parks  are  now  being  raised. 

12313.  How  do  you  - distinguish  between  agricul- 
tural holdings  and  townparks — do  you  call  it  an  agri- 
cultural holding  where  there  is  a house  a little  further 
off? — Quite  so. 

12314.  And  where  there  is  a house  in  the  town  it 
is  called  townpark  ? — It  is  endeavoured  to  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights. 

12315.  How  far  do  they  extend  the  name  town- 
park? — I should  say  half  a mile  ; and  in  reference  to 
the  denomination  of  townparks,  in  a small  town  like 
this,  where  people  live  one  day  in  the  shop)  and  five 
days  in  the  fields  to  get  a living,  I think  it  is  a mis- 
take to  call  the  holdings  there  “ townparks,”  they  are 
not  townparks  or  accommodation  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

12316.  They  come  under  the  name  of  agricultural 
holdings  ? — I say  so.  , 

12317.  You  want  that  made  clear?— I want  the 
same  protection  for  all  lands,  and  then  if  the  landlord 
could  establish  a prior  claim  by  purchase  or  in  any 
other  way,  of  course  let  him  have  it.  I would  not 
want  to  deprive  him  of  anything  that  is  his,  but-  in 
all  small  towns  such  is  the  condition  of  the  people 
that  they  look  as  much  to  the  land  as  to  the  shops  for 


subsistence,  and  there  is  no  accommodation  land.  No  &pt.  30,  isso. 
man  has  more  than  a garden  for  accommodation.  The  Mr  Andrew 
Salters  Company  have  offered  perpetuities,  at  least  Browne, 
they  have  given  three  perpetuities  of  house, , but  they 
never  offered  any  perpetuities  of  land.  These  printed 
documents  signed  by  Mr.  Cartwright  I am  willing  to 
lodge  for  inspection. 

12318.  They  are  bearing  out  what  you  state? — 

Yes,  but  they  are  so  conclusive  as  evidence,  and 
they  show  the  nature  of  the  pressure  put  upon  us 
to  take  away  our  land.  These  documents  show  the 
animus  that  exists.  Charging  us  a rack-rent,  and  all 
the  county-cess. 

12319.  We  take  it  you  have  notices  which  show 
that  ?-^-I  have  met  the  agent  on  that  subj  ect.  There  is 
just  one  other  matter  about  these  townparks;  if  is 
stated  in’one  of  the  papers,  that  the  rent  was  not  raised 
since  1856.  The  townpeople’s  houses  that  they  built 
themselves,  have  beenraised  to  ninefold  the  original  rent, 
while  there  was  never  a shovelful  of  mortar,  but  the 
people’s  own,  put  upon  them — Raising  the  rent  not  on 
the  townparks,  but  raising  the  rent  of  the  people  who 
hold  the  townparks,  and  leaving  the  townparks  un- 
touched was  the  plan-adopted,  and  now  they  come  upon 
the  townparks  with  a rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  1878,  when 
we  are  ail  begging.  The  old  system  in  the  district, 
was  that  in  selling,  the  house  and  the  land  went 
together,  the  new  office  system  is  to  sever  the  two. 

12320.  When  did  that  system  begin? — I really 
could  not  give  the  date,  because  the  difficulty  with  us, 
is  in  getting  statistics  of  that  kind,  but  it  has  been 
the  practice,  and  is  the  practice  ; it  happened  to  my- 
self. I bought  a house  and  'townpark,  at  Magherafelt, 
about  seven  years  ago.  When  I • went  into  the  office 
to  get  my  name  put  into  the  rent-roll,  I was  informed 
I must  pay  20  per  cent,  of  an  advance  on  the  rent. 

I had  not  paid  the  money  for  these  townparks,  and  I 
went  to  the  party  from  whom  I purchased,  and  she 
agreed  to  throw  off  £37  10s.  of  her  money,  opposite 
the  advance  the  landlord  had  put  upon  my  rent.  So 
much  money  taken  out  of  the  sellers’  pocket,  and  put 
into  the  pocket  of  the-Salters  Company. 

12321.  Were  these  houses  built  by  the  tenants? — 

Everything  is  done  by  the  tenants ; all  the  improve- 
ments are  done  by  the  tenants,  and  any  new  buildings 
are  secured  bybudding  leases.  Thathasbeenintroduced 
by  the  Salters  Company.  They  are  now  giving  budding 
leases. 

12322.  In  old  times  building  leases  were  not  given  ? 

— Quite  so. 

12323.  The  man  got  the  land,  and  he  budt  upon 
it? — The  tenants  took  the  land  on  the  protection  of  . 
the  faith  of  the  landlord.  This  estate  of  the  Salters 
Company,  was  sublet  to  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
and  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  and  they  treated  the  tenants 
•with  great  consideration,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  irregularity  arose  to  such  a degree.  They 
budt  on,  and  the  landlord  saw  them  building,  and  then 
they  came  and  charged  many  of  them  nine  times  the 
original  rent.  I have  here  three  cases  of  tenants  being 
charged  nine  times  the  rent  they  were  paying  at  first. 

The  names  are  E.  Wilson,  J.  Donaghey,  E.  M'Menamy. 


Mr.  James  Caskey,  Drummond,  Limavady,  examined. 


12324.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — You  are  a tenant  on  Mr. 
M'Causland’s  property  ? — Yes. ' 

12325.  Holding  seventy-six  statute  acres? — Yes. 

12326.  The  rent  is  £100  a year,  and  the  Poor  Law 
valuation,  £70  ? — Yes. 

12327.  What  is  the  average  size  of  holdings  on  this 
estate  ? — Forty  acres. 

12328.  You  are  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 

12329.  What  proportion  does  your  rent  bear  to 
thevaluation? — It  is  rather  more  than  one-third  over  it. 

12330.  Do  you  think  the  Government  valuation  is 
a fair  basis  for  arriving  at  the  value  of  land  ? — In 
general  it  is. 


12331.  The  rent  is  not  too  high? — It  is  not  un- 
reasonably higher. 

12332.  How  long  has  it  been  at, that  rent  ? — Seven 
years. 

12333.  Describe  the  custom  of  the  estate? — Three 
years  rent  the  tenant  gets  on  going  out,  £4  an 
acre  for  all  manured  land,  and  £1  an  acre  for  land 
laid  down  in  seeds  besides  other  improvements  such 
as  building  houses  or  draining,  or  anything  that  will 
add  to  or  benefit  the  soil. 

12334.  That  is  the  custom  that  exists  throughout 
the  estate? — Yes  ; that  is  the  custom. 

12335-  Are  you  and  the  tenants  generally  satisfied 
3 H 
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Sept.  30,  lsso.  with  it?— I hear  no  complaints  unless  perhaps  it 
Mr.  James  might  he  one  who  would  be  going  back  who  of  course 

Caskey.  would  like  to  sell,  and  make  money  out  of  it ; but  all' 

the  well-to-do  tenants  are  satisfied. 

12336.  Is  the  rent  usually  raised  on  hn  incoming 
tenant  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  where  there  are  improve- 
ments made  by  the  landlord,  but  it  is  not  generally 
the  case. 

12337.  I think  you  said  Mr.  M'Causland  made  all 
the  improvements  himself? — Yes.  The  bulk  of  them. 

12338.  Then  the  rent  is  not'  raised  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tenant  ? — No ; the  tenants  make  very  few 
improvements  themselves  as  a whole,  Mr.  M'Causlahd 
generally  makes  them. 

- 1 2339.  Are  there  many  leases  ? — Very  few;  scarcely 
any  that  I know  of. 

12340.  They  don’t  care  to  take  them  out? — Not 
since  the  Land  Act,  the  tenants  since  as  a class  are 
dot  caring  much. 

12341.  I suppose  if  they  wanted  a lease  lie  would 
give  it  ? — Yes ; he  would  willingly,  but  leases  have 
not  been  asked  for  latterly. 

12342.  Can  you  tell  us  the  customs  that  exist  on 
any  other  estates  adjoining  ?— On  the  Waterford 
property  there  is  the  Ulster  custom. 

12343.  I suppose  it  is  sale  by  auction  ?^-To  the 
highest  and  best  bidder. 

-12344.  Do  you  think  it  is  a wise  thing  to  have  sale 
by  auction  and  unlimited? — No. 

12345.  Why? — Because  it  takes -away  the  tenant’s 
capital  which  he  should  improve  his  farm  with,  and 
besides  many  of  them  have  to  go  into  debt,  and  often 
at  a high  rate  of  interest. 

1234G.  That  is  a very  ruinous  state  of  affairs  ? — I 
believe  it  to  be  so. 

12347.  And  you  think  as  a.  general  rule  the  land- 
lord ought  to  have  power  to  object  to  or  select  the  ten- 
ant ?— I would  think  so.  I think  it  would  be  right  he 
should  have  that  power. 

12348.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a protection  to  reason- 
able tenant-right  on  the  estate  ?—  I believe  it  is.  It 
gives  the  landlord  a sort  of  veto  in  case  of  bad  character, 
or  of  tenants  who  might  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

12349.  I suppose  the  custom  on  the  estate  is,  that 
the  landlord  pays  the  outgoing  man  and  receives  a sum 
of  money  from  the  incoming  man? — Yes;  it  is  not 
between  tenant  and  tenant.  It  is  always  done  in 
the  office. 

12350.  You  said  that  Mr.  M'Causland  makes  all 
the  improvements  on  the  property  ?— Yes.  The  greater 
part  of  them  and  the  most  valuable. 

12351.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  from 
tenants  of  his? — He  has  laid-out  £10,000  on  improve- 
ments alone  in  these  last  twenty  years. 

12352.  Chairman. — Are  you  speaking  of  mountain 
farms? — No,  it  is  principally  the  agricultural  farms 
I speak  of. 

12353.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mountain 
tenantry  ? — I do,  a little. 

12354.  They  get  more  than  three  years  ?— Yes,  five 
years. 

12355.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— That  is  they  are  allowed 
to  sell  for  five  years?. — Not  to  sell,  but  they  receive 
five  years  through  the  office,  as  in  the  case  of  the  low- 
land tenants. 

‘ ' " 12356.  One  witness  stated  that  Mr.'  M'Causland, 

when  a tenant  has  madeany  improvements,  spend  a few 
pounds  on  it  andcharges  five  percent,  and  then  claims 
all  the  improvements  ?— I believe  that  is  not  true,  for 
there  are  very  few'improvements  made  by  the  tenants, 
and  it  is  from  four  to  five  percent,  he  charges,  in  some 
instances  fourper  cent. 

12357.  This  evidence  would  go  to  show  that  he 
spends  a few  pounds  apparently  in  improvements  for 
the  purpose  of -appropriating  all  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments ? — I don’t  think  that  is  correct. 

12358. . Such  cases  could  hardly  happen  without 
your  hearing  ? — No,  they  could  hardly  happen  without 
my  hearing  of  them ; they  would  be  reported  in  the 
district. 


12359.  Do  you  know  Walk-mill  farm  ? I cj0  • j. 

lies  a mile  and  a half  from  where  I live. 

12360.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  it  ?—]\ire 

Galt  had  to  leave  it,  but  she  had  some  property  of  he  - 
own  besides.  She  was  a non-resident,  and  she  let  % 
house  go  to  wreck,  and  the  farm  was  not  in  a (rood 
state  of  cultivation.  I don’t  know  whether  she  was 
ejected  or  left  of  her  own  free  will ; but  it  was  not 
reported  to  be  a hard  case  in  any  way. 

12361.  It  was  not  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

12362.  It  was  reported  here  that  it  was  a verv 
extreme  case  of  hardship,  that  she  was  turned  out  for 
three  yearsrent;  althoughshe  haddrained  very  much  and 
got'  no  allowance  for  her  improvements  at  all?— I did 
not  hear  of  it. 

1 2363.  Did  you  ever  hear  - of  Hamilton  Stewart  ? 
—I  did.  He  and  his  wife  disagreed,  and  as  the  farm 
came  by  her  she  desired  it  to  be  given  up. 

12364.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a disagreement  be- 
tween  husband  and  wife'?— Yes;  and  they  lived 
- separate  afterwards. 

12365.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  a case  of  hardship  ? 
— No.  It  might  have  been  by  the  man  himself,  butno 
other  people  looked  at  in  that  light.  I have  been  often 
speaking  to  that  man,  and  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me 
at  all. 

12366.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act 
on  tenant-right  % — I don’t  think  it  has  varied  it  very 
much.  Good  or  bad  times  would  affect  it  more. 

123671  Have  you  had  many  evictions  in  your  dis- 
trict ?— I never  knew  of  any  within  my  memoiy. 

12368:  Neither'  on  your,  estate  or  the  district  sur- 
rounding? — I never  heard  of  any.  The  Waterford 
property  adjoins  where  I live,  and  there  is  a right  of 
sale  on  it,  but  Mr.  M'Causland’s  is.  much  better  cir- 
cumstanced than  the  Waterford  estate,  for  a great 
many  of  them  went  into  debt  for  the  land  they  bought, 
and  have  to  pay  interest  , for  it,  I think  the  custom 
is  not  a good  one — it  .takes  away  the  man’s  capital. 

12369.  Have  you  any  experience  of  tenants  pur- 
chasing under  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act?— I 
know  of  some  who  ai-e  neighbours  of  mine,  .but  I have 
not  very  much  experience  of  it. 

12370.  Did  they  buy  under  the  Church  Act?— They 
bought  in  the  Landed  .Estates  Court.  . . 

12371.  That  is,  they  got  their  money  from  the  Board 
of  Works? — Yes. 

12372.  And  how  have  they  got  on, since? — I think 
their  circumstances  have  not  much  improved.  I had 
a conversation  with  a man  the  . day.  before  yesterday, 
and  he  says  he  has  a higher  rent  now  to  pay  that  when 
under  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  because  lie  bought  so 
dear,  and  had  to  borrow  the  money. 

12373.  I suppose  he  does  not  count  that  lie  is  paying 
off  the  charge  ? — He  does  not  count  that  much,  for  he 
is  pretty  old,  and  he  allows  the  purchase  was  too  high. 

12374.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  clanger  of  the 
tenants  who  purchase  their  holdings'  here— after  sub- 
dividing them-? — If  it  was  very  general,  they  might  in 
some  cases,  but  they  have  not  in  any  case  yet. 

12375.  They  have  no  power  yet  ?-^-I  : am  sure  there 
is  danger,  and  in  many  cases  they  would. 

12376.  You  think  the  tendency  is  to  sublet  ? — Yes. 
Where  there  are  a number  of  sons  they  might  give  each 
a corner  of  the  farm-,  so-  as  not  to  let  them  go  away,  and 
when  the  sons  come  to  have  sons,  .of  their,  own  they 
may  do  the  same  thing.  Small  farms  are  ruinous. 
That  is  one  advantage  on  Mr-  M'Causlancl’s  estate — 
the  farm's  can  be  enlarged  more  easily  than,  on  estates 
where  there  is  tenant-right  unlimited. 

12377.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  on  which  a-ffian 
could  support  himself  and  family  decently  without 
other  means? — I think  a farm  of  between  fortyandfifty 
acres  is  as  little  as , a man  could  support  hirnself,.  jmd 
family  on. 

12378.  You  don’t  thinkrthat.  some  of  these  thrifty 
little  mountain  men  would  get  on  with  less? — They 
might  get  on  with  difficulty,  but  in  bad  years  they 
would  be  sure  to  go  to  the  wall. 
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1237&- 1 What  is  the  condition,  of  the  labourers  in  12393.  In  any  case  vfrhere  the -tenantlays  out  money  Sept.  zo,  isso 
,-our  district  ?— 1 don't  hear  any  complaints.  I think  does  he  make  advance  of  part  of  it  and  charge  1 no  Mr 

it  is  pretty  good,  as  far  as  I am  aware  of.  interest? — I think- it  is  mot , the  general  ' custom.  • Caskey.™6' 

12380.-  What-about  is  their  pay?; — The  pay  I.  give  12394.- 1 suppose  there  is  agreat  distinction  between  , 

is-8s.  6d.  a week,  a free  house,  fuel  brought  home,  and  the  holdings  in  the  low  lands  and  in  the  mountain  • 
oround  for  potatoes.  • It  amounts  in  all  to  about  10s.  a tenements  M'Causland’s  mountain  holdingeare 

ffeek-and  a free  house*  They  prefer  it  to  , 10s., : and  - lowerlet  in  proportion  to-the  Government  valuation.- , 
they  are  all  satisfied,  i ■ ••  12395.  They  are  in  a-worse- condition  than  the  low , 

12381.  Is  that  all  the  year,  round? — Yes,  wet  and  lands? — These  last-  two  years  have  been  bad  upon 
(hy.  them. 

12382.  They  have  no  reason  to  complain? — No;  12396.  They  have:  come  hard  on  the- mountain 

they  are  making  no  Gomplaint  that  I hear  of.  tenants?^— Yes. 

12383.  Chairman. — Did  youbuy  into  this  holding?  12397.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  of  the  mountain, 

—No,  sir.  I came  under  the  three  years’  system.  tenants  who  would-  gladly  improve  their  land,  if  it  was 
12384.  Your  father  held  it  before  ? — Myfather  held  not  for  this  limit  of  tenant-right? — I cannot,  say  as  to, 
a farm,  and  his  father  for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  on  that.  I don’t  think  there  is  very  much  land  capable  • 
the  same  estate.  of  improvement  about  the  mountains,  at  least  it  is 

12385.  And  was  the  house  built  since  you  became  generally  rough  pasture,  land  and  very  little  could  be 
tenant?— Yes,  since  I became  tenant.  • done  with  it.  ... 

12386.  Was  that  building  for.  you  rather  an  excep-  12398.  The  five  years  include  improvements? — Na- 
tional thing? — It  was  mentioned  as  an  exceptional  12399.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that?— Yes;  any 

case.  Mr.  M'Causland  built  it,  but  not  altogether,  improvements  are  .allowed  for  on  the  tenant  leaving. 

[ituiltpart  of  it.  • , 12400.  It  was  said  it  was  three  years  for  improve- 

12387.  Then  it  was  by  allowance  it  was  built?—,  ments  on  the  low  lands*  and  five  years,  for  improve-, 

Yes.  ments  on  the  mountain  ? — I may  not  be  correct  but  I: 

■ 12388.  You  managed  the  building;  and  he  made  al-  think  the  three  and  five  years  are  a kind  of  bonus, 
lowances  towards  it ? — Yes;  I managed  the  building.  12401.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — It  is  said  he  makes  no, 

12389;  What  did  he  allow  ? — He  stone-finished  the  practical-improvements  and,  never,  allows  for  any  thing, 
house,  and  I took  .£80  out  at  five  per  cent,  in-  and  the  case  of  one  Douglas  was  mentioned.  He, 

■terest.  purchased  from.M'Closkey,  wliowasonly  alio  wed.  to 

12390.  From  whom? — Mr.  M‘Causlancl  advanced  get  five  year’s  purchase  without  improvements  at  all  ?, 
ifcat  interest,  and  he  made  a good  many  other  improve-  —That  may  be  up  near  D.erry.  I don’t  knowanything 
ments  on  the  farm,  which  was  not  in  a very  good  state  of  that  case.  It  is  probably  on  the  Ballymullempro- 
wlien  I got  it.  perty. 

12391.  Is  it  the  general  custom  with  him  to  make  12402.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever,  act  for  liim'  as- 
advahces  at  interest  ? — Yes.  bailiff? — No,  sir. 

12392.  At  five  percent.? — Yes,  from  four  to  five  12403.  He  built  a house  for  some  one  who  was, 
percent.,  it  is  generally  five  I think;  and  I have  acting  as  bailiff? — That  I am  sure  is  on  the  Bally  mullen 
known  him  wbex-e  tenants  made’  improvements,  as  in  estate. 

the  case  of  my  father,  he  advanced  the  money  and  This  concluded  the  sittings  at  Londonderry, 
charged  no  interest.  I have  known  that  in  two  cases. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  14th  OCTOBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat  in  the  Courthouse,  .Sligo,  at  11  o’clock. 

Present if  he  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  -Chairman ; The  O’Conor  Don,  and 
W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Colonel  Edward  Henry  Cooper,  Markree 

12404.  Chairman.— I believe  you , are  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  1— Yes. 

12405.  You  have  property  in  the  county  to  the 
extent  of  30,0.00  acres  ? — Yes.  * 

12406.  I believe,  your  property  is  not  one  upon 
which  the  Ulster  tenant-right  prevails  ? — No,  we  have 
never  recognised  any  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good- 
will.. 

12407.  Not  at  any  time  ? — No. 

12408.  Mr.,  Shaw.— Nothing  similar  to  it? — No,, 
nothing.  Improvements  we  have  always  recognised 
either  by  enjoyment  or  money,  payment  to  a man 
leaving  any  improvements  he  has  made. 

12409.  Are  the  payments  by  yourself  or  the  in- 
coming tenant  ?— It  varies  ; generally  by  myself.  I 
have  almost  always  paid  the  man  and  put  on  a slight 

increase  of  rent. 

12410.  Either  rent  or  getting,  the  money? — Yes. 

12411.  Chairman. — Is  that,  the  ease  generally 
U'oughout  your  county  ?— I think  it  is,  but  in  some 
c>ises  landlords  do  allow  a sale  or  the  tenants  to  deal  with 
each  other. 

itis*  ^°U  **iat  *s  excePti°nid  ? — I think 

t].1!413-  that  throughout  the  county  Sligo? — I 


Castle,  Collooney,  county  Sligo,  examined. 

12.414,  Mr.  Siiaw.; — Is  it  not  allowed  on  any  of  the 
larger  estates  ? —I  don’t  think  it  is. 

12415.  Chairman. — But  generally  on  the  principle 
of  improvements  if  they  are  leaving? — Yes,  but  I 
don’t  think  the  sale  of  good  will,  certainly  on  the  large 
estates,  is  general. 

12416.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  it  .been  before  to  your 
knowledge  that  on  any  of  the  large  estates  in  this 
county  the  sale  of  the  goodwill  was  allowed? — No, 
most  landlords  are  rather  particular  now  to  prevent 
the  sale  .of  good  will. 

12417.  Chairman. — I mean  leaving  tenancies  under 
the  Land  Act  in  the  way  they  were  before,  but  subject 
to  the  Laud  Act? — Yes. 

12418.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  know  Lord  Pal- 
merston’s property  ?- — It  is  a long  way  from  me.  I 
don’t  know  the  custom,  but  I have  always  understood 
it  was  not  tenant-right ; it  almost  runs  into  Donegal, 
and  I have  always  understood  that  the  actual  tenant- 
right  stopped  in  Donegal  and  never  spread  to  Lord 
Palmerston’s  estate. 

12419.  Chairman. — In  case  of  a tenant  leaving  and 
a new  tenant  coming  in,  do  you  think  a secret  pay- 
ment of  money  ever  takes  place?— I should  think 
very  likely,  but  it  is  not  recognised  by'  the  landlord. 

3H  2 
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12420.  And  not  even  what  they  call  winked  at? — 
I think  not. 

12421.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  cannot  help  it  ? — No. 

12422.  And  you  cannot  he  inquiring  too  closely 
into  a thing  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

12423.  Chairman. — Then,  as  regards  the  working 
of  the  Land  Act,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  state 
of  the  tenantry  being  satisfied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  Act  in  their  favour  or  not  ? — 1 have 
never  heard  any  complaints.  Yery  few  land  'cases 
have  occurred  in  this  county,  I should  say,  and  I 
have  never  heard  that  they  ever  complained  they 
did  not  get  compensation  enough. 

12424.  That  the  compensation  would  he  sufficient 
and  where  cases  have  arisen  they  have  had  it  satisfac- 
torily decided? — I think  so. 

12425.  By  the  County  Court? — Yes. 

12426.  Is  there  any  general  rule  as  to  the  time  of 
revaluation  or  an  increase  of  rent  ? — No,  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  rule.  I never  heard  of  it  on  any  estates 
in  the  county. 

12427.  Is  there  generally  a revaluation  when 
there  is  a change  of  tenancy  ?- — Sometimes.  I should 
say  there  always  was  a re-valuation  on  a lease  falling 
in. 

12428.  Is  it  considered,  when  a tenant  dies  and  is 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  family  that  that  would  be  a 
change  where  there  would  be  a revaluation  ? — I think 
not. 

12429.  They  usually  go  on  in  the  same  way? — 
Usually  go  on  on  the  same  terms.  There  has  been 
no  revaluation  of  my  property  for  about  twenty-two 
years,  except  in  cases  of  changes  of  tenancies  where  I 
have  paid  for  improvements,  and  the  expiration  of  one 
or  two  old  leases. 

12430.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  there  a general  revalua- 
tion then  on  the  whole  property  ? — About  twenty-two 
years  ago. 

12431.  Chairman. — Then  are  you  in  the  habit  of- 
making  improvements  or  contributing  towards  them  ? 
— Yes,  for  the  last  ten  years  I have  expended  a very 
large  sum  of  money  on  improvements,  about  .£15,000. 
£4,000  on  farm  buildings,  £5,000  on  labourers’  cot- 
tages, which  includes  the  smaller  class  of  farmers.  We 
cannot  build  a fax-m  building  on  a very  small  farm, 
and  I build  a very  good  cottage  for  him.  £3,000  on 
planting  and  £3,000  on  draining. 

12432.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  done  on  farms,  not  on 
land  in  your  own  possession  ?—  All  on  farms. 

12433.  Chairman. — In  these  cases  do  you  make 
any  addition  to  the  rent  ? — Yes ; they  generally  pay 
a portion  of  the  interest  of  the  money. 

12434.  The  O’  Conor  Don. — How  much? — Well,  I 
suppose  all  round  about  five  per  cent. 

1 2435.  Mr.  Shaw. — Including  principal  and  inte- 
rest?— That  is  what  they  pay. 

12436.  That  is  full  payment? — Not  always,  because 
in  houses  you  have  to  paint  and  keep  them  up  a bit. 
Five  per  cent,  would  not  repay  you,  and  in  the  case  of 
drainage  it  is  G£  per  cent. 

12437.  Chairman.— Do  you  generally  do  the 
repairs  ? — I do  the  insurance,  and  if  I see  the  man  ne- 
glecting it  I paint  it,  and  the  laboux-ers’  cottages  I paint. 

12438.  The  labourers’ cottages  you  do  keep  in  re- 
pair, with  the  farmers’  you  expect  them  to  keep  in 
repair  ? — Yes. 

12439.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  five  per  cent,  is  perma- 
nent ? — Well,  it  has  been  only  going  on  for  ten  year's, 
but  I think  it  is  a permanent  improvement.  But  in 
cases  where  it  is  a main  drainage,  if  it  benefits  a cer- 
tain number  of  farmers  I put  on  a per  centage.  I 
think  I am  an  exception  with  regard  to  improvements 
lately.  I think  since  the  Land  Act  a good  many  men 
who  laid  out  money  before  have  been  rather,  afraid  to 
do  it. 

12440.  Chairman. — That  has  been  rather  the  evi- 
dence we  have  had  throughout  ? — I think  if  you  ex- 
amine one  or  two  agents  here  that  is  the  evidence 
they  will  give.  I have  been  advised  not  to  lay  out 
this  money. 


12441.  I suppose  you  keep  a sort  of  estate  register? 
— Yes ; they  apply  in  writing.  What  they  want  I 
generally  allow  them  to  do  themselves.  They  make 
an  offer  to  build  a certain  thing  for  a certain  sum.  I 
make  the  main  drains,  and,  in  almost  all  other  cases 
I let  them  carry  out  the  wox-k  under  my  supervism!/ 
and  they  agx-ee  to  pay  a certain  per  centage  on  that.  ' 

12442.  Do  you  have  any  signature  of  the  tenant? 
— Yes.  They  make  an  application  in  writing,  and  say 
what  they  want  done,  and  they  acknowledge  each  in- 
stalment by  their  signatux-e  in  the  x-egister. 

12443.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  cannot  injure  you?— It  is 
done  xuider  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Works 
and  their  architect  approves. 

12444.  Chairman. — Then  the  money  you  get 
from  the  Boax'd  of  Works  for  doing  this  improve- 
ment?— Yes,  that  is  the  way  I have  acted  for  the  last 
ten  yeax-s,  since  the  passixxg  of  the  Land  Act.  Sup- 
posing the  Land  Act  would  be  a pexmanent  settlement 
of  the  law,  and  that  then  I could  wox-k  under  the 
Land  Act,  I wanted  to  get  the  estate  as  near  as  I 
could  into  the  form  in  England,  that  the  permanent 
building , and  impx-ovements  should  be  done  by  the 
landlox-d,  and  the  tenaxxt  pay  a certain  per  centage. 

12445.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose,  before  your  time, 
the  other  practice  was  px-evalent  very  much,  the 
tenants  did  what  they  wanted  ? — Yes ; and  the  rents 
wei-e  lower  in  conseqxxence,  and  there  was  a regular 
scale  on  the  estate.  Ox-dinaxy  thatched  cottages  and 
offices  were  not  charged  anything,  and  the  rent  was 
fixed  for  thirty  years.  Drainage  less.  Foreign  tim- 
ber and  slates  were  genex-ally  given  by  my  pre- 
decessor. 

12446.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  altered  your 
system  at  all  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— 
Only  in  borx-owing  from  the  Board  of  Works  in  that 
way.  Each  man  gets  a notice  that  I will  give  him 
money  to  cany  oxxt  any  impx-ovements  required  on  his 
fax-m.  I don’t  allow  them  to  make  any  improve- 
ments without  my  sanction. 

12447.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  impx-ovements  go  on  just 
as  usual  ? — They  have  done  up  to  this. 

•12448.  Chairman. — And  you  find  that  satisfac- 
tory to  the  tenants  ? — I found  so  perfectly. 

12449.  I was  reading  in  a book  the  other  day  as 
to  your  property  many  years  ago  and  the  system 
there  pursued  to  lead  the  tenants  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  given  a portion  of  the\  land  that  had 
been  cleared,  and  then  given  an  additional  part,  and 
paid  Id.  an  hour  for  the  work  on  it.  That  is  Mr. 
Campbell  Fostex-’s  book  ? — I don’t  know  that,  that  was 
in  1846. 

12450.  How  do  you  stand  about  waste  lands  now, 
have  you  a great  deal  of  these  waste  lands  not  re- 
claimed ? — I have  a very  great  deal  of  waste  land  that 
is  only  fit  for  grouse  shooting.  I can  give  some  infor- 
mation about  the  Waste  Land  Company  that  had 
the  estate  in  this  county. 

12451.  We  will  come  to  that  presently.  These 
holdings  being  such  as  they  were  before,  is  there  a 
custom  among  tenants  to  charge  their  holdings  with 
fortunes  for  their  families,  or  anything  of  that  sort  1— 
I think  so. 

12452.  And  acknowledged? — Not  acknowledged  by 
the  landlords  ; we  don’t  know  what  transactions  occur 
except  a lawsuit  ax-ises  in  the  family,  but  certainly 
when  they  die  they  leave  certain  fortunes  to  the  young 
members  of  their  family. 

12453.  Do  they  make  settlements  during  then- lives? 
— They  sometimes  pay  fortunes,  and  other  times  leave 
it  to  their  successor  to"  pay. 

12454.  Do  they  expect  the  landlord  to  take  any  part 
in  seeing  that  is  carried  out  ? — I think  not. 

12455.  They  must  be  left  to  fight  it  out  themselves  i 
— I think  so. 

12456.  And  do  you  find  there  is  a considerable  loss 
and  difficulty  to  the  family  in  consequence  of  t is 
settlement  ? — I think  so.  There  are  various  ways  o 
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Jl.in.it  ■ sometimes  the  son,  the  mam  trim  is  to  succeed,  tint  they  were  not  secure  in  the  Wi-I  doht  think  0.4M 
tames  a wife  with  money  and  her  fortune  often  goes  so,  because  many  landlords,  would  give  thirty  yeais  cotond 
to  buy  out  the  younger  members — there  are  various 
ways  of  doing  it. 

12457.  I see  that  you  mention 


a these  notes  that, 

the'case  of  what  may  be- called  capricious  evictions,  *«y«-  ■“  " — -j  , 

t Pre  has  scarcely  such  a thing  happened  amongst  the  prove  it  ?— Yes.  There  are  poor  lands  that  unless  j o 
owners  of  estates,  but  that  there  have  been  as  between  till  them  there  is  very  little  use  in  diamm„. 
middlemen  and  their  undertenants  1 — I think  so  ; if 
the  land  cases  were  examined,  and  I think.  Mr.  Davis 
will  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  about  that 
to  morrow,  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  be  found  to 

tesr^;^s^SdSSkoM»g„der  •*. «-*•* 

very  old  leases  which  are  gradually  dropping  out?— 

^612459-  What  is  the  usual  custom  on  the  falling  in 
of  those  old  leases?— To  take  in  the  undertenants. 

12460.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  generally  revalue  the  pro- 
perty ? — Often  to  reduce  the  rents. 

1 12461.  Chairman. — We  have  been  told  generally 
that  leases' have  not  been  sought  after  since  the  Land 
Act?— —No.  . n \r 

12462.  And  you  find  that  that  is  the  case  t — Y es. 

12463.  I suppose  in  the  old  leases  there  were  clauses 
against  subdivision  and  subletting  ? — in  many  cases 


leases  to  anyone  who  wanted  it. 

12479.  Mr.  Shaw.— Land  in  grass  does  not  employ  Cooper, 
"'in  as  much  as  land  in  tillage?— No. 

12480.  If  they  work  land  they  must  drain  and  nn- 
■ - ""  1 ids  that  u 

i ....  draining. 

12481.  They  won’t  give  grass  continually? — No. 

12482.  It  goes  back  to  its  natural  heath? — Yes; 
and  to  rushes. 

12483.  Chairman. — You  refer  in  your  notes  to 
property  purchased  by  the  W aste  Lands  Society  ? 

Yes  • it  joins  my  property,  and  the  estate  consists  of 
about  six  thousand  acres.  It  was  taken  up  by  the 
Waste  Land  Company  in  1838,  and  up  to  1844  they 
had  reclaimed  about  a thousand  Irish  acres,  plantation 
acres,  let  at  about  £450  a year,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  about  sixty  tenants  on  it.  They  built  slated 
houses,  and  they  made  roads,  and  they  expended  of 
their  own  money  £2,255. 

12484.  Mr.  Shaw.— The  tenants  did? — No;  the 
Company  did. 

12485.  Chairman. — Up  to  what  date?— Up  to 
1844,  previous  to  that  the  landlord  had  expended 
£1,200. 

12486.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  from  whom  they 
purchased? — Yes  ; from  whom  they  rented  it,  and  the 


12465’  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  the  proportion  between  tenants  about  £500,  in  fact  up  to  1844,  £4,200 
the  rents  through  this  county  and  the  tenement  valu a-  expended  on  it  by  these  three,  the  landlord,  the  Com- 
tion  1— On  my  own  estate  they  are  about  the  same,  and  pany,  and  the  tenants. 

I W m WW*.  — - let  at  abort  the  thef 

tenement  valuation.  t - • - . A.  . i — + 

12466.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  valuation  was  made  here, 

I suppose,  later  than  in  the  South? — I think  about 
1857,  our  book  is  dated  1857.  We  don’t  consider  it 

a fair  valuation,  the  poor,  bad  lands  are  rather  highly  . y . , 

valued,  and  some  of  ‘the  good  grazing  land— some  ol  been  reclaimed  and  ^C00 
the  best  land  in  the  county— is  much  too  low. 

12467.  Chairman. — But  we  hear  from  Mr.  Ball 
Greene  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  any  criterion  for 
rent?—  I don’t  think  it  was ; I am  sure  the  poor  lands 
are  too  highly  valued. 

12468.  In  this  cape  you  make  your  own  valuation 
and  put  them  lower?— Yes  ; but’the average,  as  I say, 
of  mine  are  about  the  tenement  valuation. 

12469.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  use  that  at  all  as  a 
guide  ? — No.  ... 

12470.  You  take  other  means  of  ascertaining  the 
value  ? — Yes. 

12471.  Chairman.— Now,  in  taking  other  means  to 


expected  for  that  outlay  to  make  a rental  of  about 
£1,200  a year,  but  they  failed.  There  was  besides 
about  4,000  acres  mountain  grazing  that  was  not  re- 
claimed making  a total  of  6,000  acres,  2,000  may  have 
' 4,000  was  grazing.  When  the 
Company  failed  an  Englishman  took  the  estate,  Mr. 
Dickson,  he  made  no  improvements,  but  he  brought  in 
several  tenants,  he  raised  money  on  his  lease,  I believe, 
and  then  he  left  the  country,  failed,  ran  away. 

12488.  Chairman. — Ho  took  a lease?— He  bought 
a lease  or  took  one  from  the  landlord,  I don’t  know 
which.  Then  a Scotchman  got  it  and  failed,  and 
then  Mr.  John  Brett,  of  Tubbercurry,  get  it.  He 
gave  it  up  ; he  brought  in  about  a dozen  tenants.  In 
1S57,  when  the  tenement  valuation  was  published,, 
and  Mr.  Brett  had  it,  there  were  seventy-nine  tenants 
on  it.  Mr.  Brett  gave  it  up,  and  another  Scotchman 
tried  it,  and  he  also  gave  it  up,  and  then  the  grazing 

5S3S  my  m my  re  <re».  to  me  the  rent  .n  them,  and 

they  work  it  out  separately  and  compare  notes. 

12472.  Supposing  the  tenant  urges  it  is  beyond  the 
fair  rent? — We  compromise  it.  ’ T 

12473.  You  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ? — Yes ; 1 
don’t  think  I have  raised  six  rents  in  the  last  seven- 


they  gave  it  up,  and  now  two  Scotchmen  have  got  it, 
a man  named  M‘Kay  and  a man  named  Beatty,  and 
I think  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  very  flourishing, 
in  fact  they  are  managing  it  for  some  man  who  is 
advancing  money  in  Scotland.  The  houses  of  the 
tenants  that  the  Land  Company  built  are  out  of 
ei2474rSMr  Shaw. -But  when  you  made  that  repair  and  uninhabited,  and  the  land  is  simply  gone 
, , . ; mi. . l t.imo  back  to  heath  and  grass  and  rushes. 


done  in  my  uncle’s  time  back  to  heath  and  grass  anclr 

y 12489.  The  O Conor  Don. — Are  the  tenants 


general  valuation  ? — That 

“wVTtS  you  don't  know  exactly  how  that  tenmi  from  year  to  yearl-I  think  they  are  tsnante 
was  carried  through?— No  ; except  that  the  valuator  from  year  to  year 
will  appear  to-morrow,  and  probably  can  give  you  the 
information. 

12476.  Chairman.— Then  you  think  — not  on  your 
own  property  but  the  property  of  Others — that  the 
Land  Act  has  rather  checked  improvements;  what 
effect  has  it  had  on  improvements  by  tenants?  I 


12490.  Mr.  Siiaw. — There  are  still  these  fifty 
tenants?— Now  there  are  fifty  tenants. 

12491.  And  they  hold  not  by  lease  I suppose? — 
No,  since  1S57  there  has  been  a reduction  of  twenty- 
nine  tenants,  who  have  left  it — thrown  up  their  lands. 
12492.  Chairman.— Is  that  cut-away-turf  bog  < 


think  there  here  been  less  improvements  of  late  years  mountmnl-There  m at  “"j b“k  " ’ JE 

than  formerly,  and  I attribute  it  very  much  to  the  of  it  cut  array,  and  ^ 

large  price  of  cuttle,  that  they  went  mom  into  stock  by  graveling.  ma  Img,  and  clrammg.  ihey  made 
and  kss  into  tillage,  made  the  rent  easier,  and  were  800  perches  of  road, 
not  as  thrifty  as  they  were. 

12477.  As  they  became  better  off  they  were  not 
inclined  to  put  the  money  they  made  into  the  land  ? 

I don’t  think  they  were. 

12478.  Do  you  think  that  was  owing  to  a feeling 


12493.  The  O’Conor  Don.— In  what  part  of  Sligo 
is  this  ? — It  is  beyond  Clonacool. 

12494.  Is  it  the  estate  called  Glensesk  ? — Yes. 
12495.  Mr.  Shaw. — Near  Ballina? — The  western 
portion  of  it  is  the  boundary  of  Mayo. 


, 1880. 
Henry 
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orf.it,  1880.  12496.  What  was  the  size  of  • these  -farms;  large,'--  or 

Colonel  small  ?— Small ; the' Company  began  by  reclaiming  a 
EiV ward  Henry  little  bit.  They  made  ‘5 0G‘  perches  of -drains,  per- 
Cooper.  fectly  choked  up  now  and  useless:'  They,  by  then- 

own  showing,  reclaimed  seventy- two  'plantation  acres 
in  1838.  In  1843  they  had  800  reclaimed,  in- 1844 
they  had  994  plantation  acres ‘ reclaimed-.  - - Most-  > if, 
not  all  of  these,  have  gone  back  into  heather  and  grass. 

12497.  The  tenants  have  not  been  able  ;to  keep 
them  reclaimed  ? — No. 

12498.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants,  have  they 
emigrated!— I suppose  they  have.  In  1867  there 
were  only  sixty  tenants  on  it-wkenthe  life  interest-of 
the  owner  was  offered  for  sale.  The  Company  paid  a 
■rent  for  it. 

12499.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Mr.  Taaffe. 

12500.  What  was  the  rent  ?— They  paid  £600  a 
year  rent. 

12501.  That  was  enough  to  smother  it,  they  could 
not  pay  it  ?— They  estimated  for  a rental  of  £1,284 
a year.  Their  rental  from  tenants  was  £400,  £500 
for  1,000  acres  of  land  to  let,  and  the  balance  for 
grazing. 

12502.  That  is  10s.  an  acre? — Yes. 

12503.  It  never  could  have  brought  that  rent? 

Well,  they  laid  out  5,000  perches  of  drains  and  S00 
pei-ches  of  road  besides  buildings; 

12504.  Chairman.— The  fifty  tenants,  - were  they 
placed  there  as  labourers  ? — No,  they  came  in  as 
tenants  to  reclaim. 

12505.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  don’t  know  what  rents 
■ they  were  placed  under,  those  tenants,  whether  it  was 
a small  and  progressive  rent  or  . whether  they  paid  a 
full  rent  at  once  ? — I should  think  a progressive  rent. 
The  rent  in  1838  was  only  £41,  the  rent  for  800 
acres  was  £300  in  1843,  and  for  994  acres  it  was 
£448,  at  10s.  an  acre. 

12506.  That  would  be  only  six  years,  that  is  a 
very  short  time  to  put  on  a heavy  rent  in  a reclaimed 
mountain  place  ? — They  expended  a great  deal  in 
reclaiming  it. 

12507.  They  were  under  a heavy  rent  themselves 
and  wanted  to  get  rent  in,  that  was  enough  to  stifle 
it  as  an  experiment,  one  would  think  ?— Eleven  of 
the  houses  built  by  the  Company  are  now  in  ruins. 
12507a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  statement  made 

- before  the  Devon  Commission  with  regard  to  this  is 

“ The  rents  on  new  farms  commenced  as  low  as  3c.  a 
plantation  acre,  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  quantity  of  pasture,  they  rise  progressively  to  about 
[Os.  9cl.  a plantation  acre  in  about  ten  years,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  the  remainder  of  the  term.” 

12508.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  a man  takes  a fifty-acre  farm 
at  ten  shillings  an  acre,  and  only  has  seven  or  ei«ht 
acres  workable  land  it -is  a heavy  rent?— I think  the 
Company  reclaimed  it  first  themselves  in  a great 
. measure. 

12508a.  Chairman.— This  would  not  be  any  example 
of  what  is  now  proposed,  if  possible  to  have  large  re- 
clamations, putting  in  permanent  tenants  at  a v'erv 
low  sum. 

12509.  Mr.  Shaw.— Without  a big  head-rent?— I 
may  perhaps  mention  that  I join  this  Property  and  that 
I have  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  about  4,000 
acres. 

12510.  Of  similar  land  ?— Very  much  the  same.  In 
some  parts  mine,  very  likely,  is  rather 'better,  but  in 
some  it  is  not  quite  so  good.  My  mountain  I should 

- say  is  not  so  good,  but  perhaps  the  lower  ground  is  a 
little  better.  I have  got  4,000  acres  let. 

12511.  How  is  yours  let  relatively  to  that  ?— I have 
got  4,000  acres  as  I say  just  beside,  and  my  rental  is 
£414  a year. 

12512.  Eor  the  whole  thing  ?— For  the  whole  thing, 
and  I have  got  forty-five  tenants,  on  my  property. 
There  has  not  been  a change  since  I succeeded  to  it 
seventeen  years  ago,  and,  when  I look  back  to  the  old 
rental,  with  one  exception,  when  I think  there  was  a 

- middleman’s  lease  that  fell,  there  has  not  been  a change 
for  thirty  years  on  my  part. 


- 12513.  ■ You  deal-  directly-  with. the  tenants  ?--!  deal 
directly  with,  the- 'tenants.  *' 

■ 1251 4.- v Chairman;— Do.  you  keep,  .the  main-  drains 
open  ? — I have  done  very  little  except.buildino-. 

12515.  But  as  to  theioutfalls  -as  a .general  rule,  it  A 
left  to  the.  tenants  ?— That,  is  rtlie  difficulty.  If  yo. 
give  them  a;,good  .iout£all,:it,  ,it  not.  • sponved,  and  the 
lowest  .-man  -objects. ,. to,. soour-his. because  he  savs-th«. 
higher  ones  get  thevbenefit.  .. - 
• 12516.  Mr.  Shaw.— Have  your  tenants  done  much 
m reclamation. ?-r-rYes, -they, do  a.-great  -deal. 

■ 12517.  And  they  are  not  meddled  with?— I have 
not  increased. the  rent  for  seventeen  years. • 

.12518:  You  say  your -rental, -is : about  the. same  this 
Company  paid  for  the  whole  thing ,?— Yes ; I get  £400  a 
year  and  the  Company  paid  £600. 

12519.  So  that  in  fact  they  had  .no  room  almost  to 
make  a profit  out  of  it.  They  ought  not  to  have 
charged  an  additional  rent?— But  then  there  was 
£4,000  expended  on  improvements. 

12520.  But  the  tenants  on  your  property  are  pro- 
bably doing  it  betterand-  gradually?— I’think  so,  because  ■ 
my  men  are  thoroughly  solvent. 

12521.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  your  estate  with- 
out having  this  large  outlay  is  in  as  good  a position  as 

where  there  was  this  large  outlay  on  the  adjoinino 
property? — I think  so, probably  mine  ismore  favourably 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  but  theirs  is 
a very  nice'  piece  of  ground. 

12522.  Chairman.— Is  your  view  that  the  best  way 
of  doing  reclamation  is  by  getting  it  done  solely  by 
the  tenants  ?— It  is  the  only  way  I think  it  can  be  done. 

I have  considered  this  carefully,  having  a large  tract  of 
waste  land,  and  I cannot  see  my  way  to  doing  anything 
myself.  I have  studied  this  Waste  Land  Company 
carefully.  J 

12523.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  have  no  objection  ' 
to  sell  your  waste  land  to  anyone  that  wished  to  ex- 
periment on  it?— Certainly  not. 

12524.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reclamation  on  y.our  land  from  which 
you  get  the  £400  a year?— It  was  begun  a great  many 
years  ago,  and  it  is  going,  on  always,  they  creep  in  on 
the  cut-away  bog. 

12525.  Well  then,  arising  out  of  that,  I ask  you 
whether  you  have  considered  at  all,  the  question  of 
peasant  proprietary  ? — Yes,  I have. 

12526.  Have  you  any  instances  of  purchases  by 
tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — We  have  none  under 
the  Land  Act  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  but  a good  many  tenant-farmers  have  pur- 
chased townlands. 

12527.  By  private  sale?— In- the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  but  finding  their  own  money ; several  tenants 
of  my  own  have  done  that. 

12528.  Has  that  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  or  villages  or  outlying  districts  ? — No,  outlying 
districts. 

12529.  Have  you  a favourable  opinion  of  their 
purchasing  on  their  own  account? — Yes,  I think  so; 
they  are  almost  all  stirring  men,  pushing  their  way, 
and  have  the  capital  to  purchase. 

12530  After  purchasing  they  have  capital  to  work 
the  lands  ? — I don’t  think  they  hold  the  lands  them- 
selves, they  are  occupied  by  the  tenants. 

12531.  Then  they  are  in  the  nature  of  small  land- 
owners  ? — Yes. 

12532.  Mr.  Siiaw. — That  has  been  increasing  lately? 

— I think  so. 

12533.  Is  it  business  men  that  purchase  these 
farms? — Oh,  business  men  do  it  to  a large  extent,  but 
I know  a number  of  my  own  tenants,  three  or  four 
have  purchased. 

12534.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  let  on 
reasonable  terms  to  their  own  tenants,  or  are  they 
strict  landlords? — I don’t  know  at  all.  You  know 
the  report  is  the  smaller  class  of  landholders  let  higher 
than  the  larger  ones,  that  is  the  general  impression. 

12535.  There  is  a question  here  that  you  have 
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answered  as  to  any  alteration  or  amendment  in  the 
existing  law  regulating  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant?— I have.  I have  mentioned  there  that  it 
appears  to  me  some  change  to  prevent  subdivision  is 
necessary,  that  farms  should  descend  to  one  member 
of  the  family  only. 

12536.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  not  that  provided  for 
generally  in  the  leases  and  agreements  now  ? — -In  leases 
it  always  is. 

12537.  And  in  yearly  tenancies  you  don’t  allow 
them  to  subdivide?— No,  but  in  eases  of  intestacy  it 
sometimes  requires  a law  suit  to  prevent  it.  There 
being  no  limit  of  time  for  taking  out  administration 
has  led  to  great  injustice  in  many  cases  I know 
of,  where  the  man  dies  insolvent,  his  son  or  daughter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  gets  married  and  brings  money  into 
the  place,  and  pays  up  the  arrears  of  rent  and  starts 
fresh,  and  then  the  representative  comes  home  a year 
or  two  after,  perhaps  from  .England  or  America,  and 
takes  out  administration, . and  then  immediately  there 
is  a lawsuit. 

12538.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  common  case  in 
which  nobody  administers,  but  they  act  as  if  the  pre- 
decessor was  alive,  and  never  think  of  the  difficulty 
that  arises  until  somebody  .comes  home  and  throws 
them  into  the  diffipulty  of  a lawsuit  ?— Yes.  I think 
the  acknowledgment  by  the  landlord  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  tenant,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a limited  time  in  .which  they  can 
disturb  the  occupiers. 

12539.  Do  you  think  that  ,can  be  met  by  an  easy 
means  of  taking  put  administration  by  somebody, 
and  that  person  should  be  for  the  time  the  tenant  ? — 
It  is  a legal  point ; but  the  simple  remedy  would 
he  to  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  selecting  the 
tenant. 

12540.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  very  easy  now  under  the 
new  county  courts  ?— I believe  the  whole  thing  is  quite 
easy  and  simple,  but  they  don’t  clo.it. 

12541.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  not  making 
the  administration  compulsory  result  in  wliat  you 
object  to,  that  the  holding  would  have  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  family  or  sold  out  ? — That  is  the  difficulty, 
and  then  the  landlord  steps  in  and  prevents  the  sale, 
and  a land  case  results,  anything  that  will  stop  litiga- 
tion will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  coimtry. 

12542.  Chairman. — But  at  present,  perhaps,  you 
have  half  a dozen  tenants,  each  son  and  daughter  that  is 
there  may  be  the  tenant  ? — If  that  is  the.  case  there  is 
a crisis,  and  it  must  be  settled.  But  what  happens  is 
one  man  has  money  or  he  marries  a wife  that  has 
money,  or  a daughter  marries  a man  with  money,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  settled  and  goes  right.  The  land 
lord  does  not  inquire,  unless  somebody  comes  forward 
and  claims  to  put  the  tenant  out. 

12543.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  those  are  rare  cases,  they 
are  generally  arranged  by  the  landlord? — The  land- 
lord has  no  power  now. 

12544.  Except  he  is  asked  as  a friend? — I think 
he  should  have  the  power.  Before  the  Land  Act  he 
had,  because  if  the  administrator  was  not  the  right 
man,  he  could  serve  him  with  notice  to  quit,  and  now 
such  notice  may  land  you  in  a law  suit. 

12545.  Brit,  practically,  I suppose  it  is  a rare  thing  ? 
— I certainly  know  of  two  cases,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  on 
the  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

12546. ' Chairman. — Your  suggestion  would  be  that 
one,  the  eldest  son,. for  instance,  should  be  tenant  ?■ — In 
case  of  intestacy— let  a man  leave  it  to  any  one  of  his 
family  if  he  chpses  to  ’make  a will — but  in  case  of  in- 
testacy, it  should  go  to  the  widow  or  son.  The  farm 
must  go  to  "one,  ot  else  you  will  have  subdivision  and 
litigation. 

12547.  Mr.1  Shaw. You  would  give  the  landlord 
the  power  of' selecting  that;ohe? — In  case  of  intestacy 
I should. 

12548.  But  you  would  put  some  charge  on;  it  for  the 
other  members  of  the  family  in  case  of  intestacy  % — 1 
think  not. 

12549.  Chairman. — You  would  leave  him  respon- 


sible for  the  debt  to  the  rest  of  the  . family,  as  one  of 
them  would  be  now  if  he  administered  ? — I would  not 
recognise  any  debt  at  all. 

12550.  Mr.  Shaw. — A man  might  have  laid  out  a' 
great  deal  of  money  on  his  farm  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  kept  for  his  family  ?— Then  he  should  make  a 
will. 

12551.  Chairman. — But,  at  all  events,  you  consider 
it  a very  difficult  question? — Yes,  and  I think  it 
requires  consideration,  for  I think  it  will  involve 
litigation  ahd-trouble.  Landlords  on  old  tenancies  have 
got  more  power  under  the  Land  Act  than  they  would 
, have  on  new  of  recognising,  or  refusing  to  recognise  an 
assignee.  At  all  events  I think  it  requires. considera- 
tion, both  to  prevent  litigation,  and  to  prevent  sub- 
division of  farms,  and  to  encourage.;  people  -to  make 
provision  for  their  families  by  insurance.  You  can 
insure,  now,  I believe,  in  the  Post  Office  ip  different 
wavs,  very  cheaply.  They  should  insure  their  . lives 
and  not  leave  a debt.  The  great  complaint,.!  under- 
stand, against  settlement  in  entail  is,  that  it  incumbers 
properties,  that  you  make  charges  upon  properties  that 
weigh  them  down.  The  very  same  thing  will  occur 
under  the  Land  Act  in  tenancies  ; when  £1.00  will  be 
left  on  a farm  to  be  paid  it  will  be  a millstone  round 
a man’s  neck. 

12552.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  must  be  sold  out  1— Then  you 
bring  in  a new  tenant  whom  you  don’t  know. 

12553.  Chairman. — You  think  there  should  be 
some  limit  to  . the  time  within  which  a person  can  take 
out  administration? — I think  so. 

12554.  And  still  more  the  time  ’within  which  he 
should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  tenant  recognised  by 
the  landlord  ?— Yes. 

12555.  Have  you  known  any  case  of  hardship 
arising  from  a person  coming  back  like,  that  ?^I;  know 
of  two  cases.  One,  a man,  named  Gilmour,  died, 
leaving  an  eldest  son,  and  several  [children.  He 
married  a girl  with  a good  deal  of  money,  paid  and  por- 
tioned off  most  of  the  children,  and  died,  leaving  a widow, 
and  his  mother.  The  widow  took  out.  administration  for 
her  husband,  and  was  going  to  put  the  mother  out., ; The 
mother  found  no  administration  had  been,  taken  pnt.for 
her  husband,  took  out  administration,  and  broke  a lease 
given  by  the  landlord  to  iler  son,  and  was  going  to  turn 
the  daughter-in-law  out.  Tlielandlord  stepped  jn,  served 
them  all  with  notice  to  quit,  and  reinstated  the,  young 
widow.  If  the  landlord  had  not  interfered  great  in- 
justice would  have  been  done  to  that  young  woman 
and  her  family.  That  was  dose  to  Sligo.  Another 
case  happened  near.  Tubbercurry.  A man  died  in 
solvent,  and  his  daughter  married  a man  with  a . little 
money,  and  was  recognised  by  the  landlord  , that  was 
on  Captain  Armstrong’s  estate.  A man  came  from 
America,  took  out  administration,  and  was  going,  to 
turn  him  out.  The  landlord  interfered,  .and  litigation 
ensued.  There  were  two  or  three  trials  before  the 
Chairman,  and  eventually  the  man,  threw  up.  his.  claim 
and  went  back  to  America,  having  put- the  tenant,  to  a 
great  deal  of  costs,  and  the  landlord. 

12556.  Do  you  find  costs  are  a great' expense  in  laud 
cases? — I have  only  had  two.  cases,  and.  I certainly 
think  they  are  unfair.  I can  give  you  two  instances. 

I brought  an  ejectment  against  a widow;  whose  son,  a 
sort  of  lunatic,  came  home  and  cut  down;  a valuable 
ash  tree.  I thought  that  unreasonable  conduct,  and 
brought  an  ejectment.  She  brought  forward,  a land 
claim — about  £70 — and.  to  make  things  .simple  and 
easy  I offered  her  £25  to  give  , up  the  place  and, go. 
Amongst  other  things  there  was  £30  for  her!  dwelling 
house,  which  she  claimed.  I was  able,  to  prove,  by  a 
man  who  was  nearly  98  or  99,  that  the  .dwelling  house 
was  built  by  my  grandfather  for  a man  connected  with 
the  estate,  and  paid  for  by  him,  and  that  item  was  imme- 
diately struck  out,  and,  I think,  the  woman  got  £30 
out  of  £70,  but  1 had  to  pay  her  costs  and  my  own, 
about  £16  .or  £17,  to  defend  myself  from  the.eJaim. 
That  is  one  of  the  hardships,  I think,  of  the  Land 
Act.  I acknowledge  compensation . for  improvements 
to  the  fullest  extent,  but,  I think-,  it  was -very  unjust 


Oct.  14, 1880. 
Colonel 

Edward  Henry 
Cooper,,  . 
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Oct.  14,  1880.  to  put  the  burden  of  proof  on’  the  landlord,  for  he  had 
Colonel  no  reason  to  keep  any  record  or  register  of  what  he 

Edward  Henry  did.  If  this  had  occurred  a year  later  ray  witness 
Cooper.  would  have  been  dead,  and  I should  have  had  to  pay 

£30  for  this  widow’s  house.  I think  the  tenant  should 
prove  what  either  he  or  his  predecessor  in  title  laid  out 
or  expended  on  the  estate. 

12557.  Mr.  Siiaw — That  was  a smallholding! — 
That  was  a small  holding,  but  our  holdings  in  this 
county  are  very  small. 

12558.  Are  they  as  a general  rule! — Yes. 

12559.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  there  not  be  a 
similar  difficulty  in  the  tenants’  way  to  prove  1—  Oh, 
they  know  what  they  did,  or  their  predecessor  did. 

12560.  They  had  no  more  reason  to  keep  a register 
than  the  landlord! — I think  they  have  more  reason  to 
know. 

12561.  How  can  they  prove  it,  may  not  they  know 
without  being  able  to  prove  it !— You  have  got  the 
same  difficulty  to  meet  in  either  case,  but  having  taken 
so  much  from  the  landlord,  you  ought  not  to  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  on  him. 

12562.  Chairman. — Thatmust  be  taken  as  settled! — 
I want  to  unsettle  that  portion  of  it,  I think  it  is  unfair. 

12563.  We  have  had  complaints  among  the  smaller 
tenants  as  to  the  very  heavy  costs,  that  defending  or 
rather  making  their  claim,  entails  upon  them.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  the  costs  of  litigation  in  the 
County  Courts!— I only  know  this  one  case  of  my  own. 
The  law  at  present  tends  to  the  making  of  unreason- 
able claims,  and  therefore  it  leads  to  people  being 
obliged  to  go  into  Court  that  otherwise  would  not. 
If  this  woman  had  taken  the  £25  I offered  she  would 
have  been  far  better  off,  than  getting  £30  from  the 
County  Court  Judge. 

12564.  I suppose  these  claims  are  very  much  made 
jut  by  professional  men  1 — Yes  ; and  it  leaves  the 
landlord  no  alternative  but  to  fight  it  out. 

12565.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  not  arbitration  on  the 
spot  be  better  than  the  County  Court  Judge! — In 
many  cases  I think  it  would. 

12566.  It  costs  less  money  and  you  would  have  a 
simple  machinery  1 — Yes. 

1 2567.  Chairman. — Refusal  of  arbitration  on  either 
- side  being  a ground  for  giving  costs  against  them  1 — 

Yes.  Whatever  alterations  ai-e  made  should  be  with 
a view  of  discouraging  litigation,  the  people  are  too 
fond  of  litigation  and  spend  too  much  money  on  it. 

12568.  There  is  only  one  more  question  as  to  the 
Grand  Jury  Cess  on  your  property  and  the  county 
generally,  whether  that  is  divided  now  1 — I in  all 
cases  offer  a tenant  on  a new  tenancy  whether  he 
wishes  to  deduct  half  or  pay  the  whole,  and  in  almost 
all  cases  they  have  chosen  the  old  system,  in  only  one 
, do  I pay  half  the  county  cess. 

12569.  Mr.  Siiaw. — How  is  it  they  chose  to  do 
that  when  they  have  a right  to  divide  it  with  you  !— 
They  prefer  the  old  custom. 

12570.  Have  you  made  it  a condition! — I would 
have  the  farm  valued  accordingly. 

12571.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  put  on  an 
increase  equal  to  half  the  valuation  1 — I should  say 
Is.  an  acre  would  represent  it.  They  prefer  leaving 
it  as  it  is.  The  Grand  Jury  Cess  really  comes  out  of 
the  landlord’s  pocket,  any  sensible  tenant  always  esti- 
mates the  expenses  of  the  taxes. 

12572.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  they  do  estimate 
those  taxes,  their  anxiety  to  get  hold  of  land  is  so 
great  they  don’t  look  so  closely  into  it  as  that  1 — I 
think  they  do,  I find  they  are  pretty  shrewd.  One 
question  you  asked  was  as  to  charging  the  estate,  whether 
they  have  got  into  debt  since  the  Land  Act  1 I think 
you  will  have  better  evidence  than  I can  give,  but  it 
is  rather  curious  the  number  of  civil  bills,  for  the  three 
years  preceding  the  Land  Act  the  average  was  £4,000 
a year. 

12573.  Chairman. — In  the  whole  county!— In  the 
whole  county,  that  is  the  Stamp  Office  return.  For 
the  three  years  after  the  Land  Act,  it  was  4,300,  and 
for  the  last  three  years,  ending  in  1879,  it  was  8.400. 


12574.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  includes  all  civil  hill 
decrees  1 — It  is  not  decrees,  but  stamps  were  bought 
to  that  amount. 

12575.  Chairman. — Does  that  include  ejectments? 
— No,  not  ejectments,  simply  for  debts.  The  average 
of  all  kinds  of  ejectment  processes  not  evictions  for 
the  three  years,  before  1867,  was  257.  for  the  three 
years  after  the  Land  Act,  it  fell  to  170,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  it  was  400  ejectment  processes. 

12576.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  increase  would  be 
accounted  for  very  much  by  the  bad  times  for  the 
last  three  years  ! — To  some  extent  it  woidd. 

12577.  Both  in  ejectments  and  civil  bills! — I may 
mention  with  regard  to  evictions,  I have  been  obliged 
in  the  last  nine  years  to  put  into  the  sheriffs’  hands, 
nineteen  cases,  they  were  all  returned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three. 

12578.  For  non-payment  of  rent! — Only  one  was 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Another  was  this 
land  case  I spoke  of,  the  widow’s  son,  and  the  other 
was  in  a village  to  pull  down  a house  and  build  a 
good  one. 

12579.  And  the  others  were  for  non-payment  of 
rent! — There  was  only  one  really  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  in  the  last  nine  years. 

12580.  The  O’Conor  Don. — All  the  other  cases 
were  settled! — Yes.  Here  (reading)  is  a lease,  which 
expired,  of  a man  named  M'Loughrey  and  eighteen 
others.  I have  taken  the  whole  of  them  as  direct 
tenants. 

12581.  Have  you  had  many  ejectments  within  the 
last  twelve  months  1 — Not  many. 

12582.  Chairman. — Did  you  put  these  eighteen 
under  ejectments  first! — I ejected  the  head,  and  put 
out  the  eighteen,  and  put  them  in  as  caretakers,  until 
they  signed  an  agreement,  and  now  they  are  recog- 
nised tenants. 

12583.  And  those  are  cases  in  which  you  say  you 
diminished  the  rent  probably  1 — I have  not  increased 
them,  but  I did  not  alter  the  rent.  I had  seven  cases 
last  year,  but  only  one  was  evicted  really  out  and 
out  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  one  as  I say  in  the 
village,  a house  was  unsanitary  and  tumbled  down, 
and  I turned  the  tenants  out  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  to  rebuild  the  house. 

12584.  Were  they  replaced! — No,  I gave  them 
something  to  compensate  them,  there  was  no  land 
case.  It  was  just  a little  village,  and  a wretched 
cabin  in  a dirty  unhealthy  state  in  it. 

12585.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Then  you  have  had 
very  few  land  cases  I suppose  1 — I have  had  two,  just 
in  ten  years. 

12586.  Chairman. — You  have  property  in  Mayo 
also! — No,  iny  brother  has. 

12587.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  property  in  Cork  ! 
— No,  my  brother  has. 

12588.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  had  many 
cases  in  which  you  took  up  land  from  one  tenant  to 
give  to  another! — No,  within  the  last  five  years,.! 
have  had  eighteen  tenants  changed  voluntarily. 

12589.  And  in  none  of  these  cases  did  the  out- 
going tenant  get  anything  like  tenant-right! — They 
got  no  payment  for  it.  The  first  man  was  Mr. 
Feeney,  a priest  at  Riverstown,  I arranged  with  the 
Bishop,  he  gave  up  the  land,  and  I gave  a site  for  a 
chapel  and  glebe  land  for  the  priest,  that  was  a 
mutual  arrangement.  The  next  man  was  on  lease,  1 
paid  him  for  his  improvements,  he  is  the  accountant 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  and  his  mother  had  a farm 
from  me,  she  died,  he  wanted  to  give  it  up,  and  I 
bought  the  residue  of  the  lease  from  him,  and  paid 
him  for  the  house  and  offices  and  things.  That  was 
to  suit  him,  it  was  his  own  wish.  The  next  was  a 
widow,  and  she  gave  up  to  her  brother.  The  next 
was  two  brothers  that  attempted  to  divide  their  farm, 
and  I turned  them  out  and  put  them  back,  until  I could 
give  one  of  them  another  farm,  and  I have  given  him 
another  farm,  he  went  in  free  without  paying  me  any- 
thing. 
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12590.  In  these  cases  you  let  the  land  again  to 
other  tenants  1— Yes. 

12591.  Did  you  charge  them  anything  like  a fine 
on  going  into  it? — Nothing  like  a fine.  I put  on  an 
increased  rent.  Mr.  Piries’  farm,  was  a very  valuable 
farm  indeed,  and  I put  on  a considerable  increase,  of 
rent.  I paid  him  £300  for  his  interest. 

12592.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rent  put  on 
the  farms  lately  let,  compared  with  the  farms  that 
have  not  been  lately  let? — I think  these  are  ali  mutual 
changes,  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  leases,  and  there 
have  been  no  changes  of  rent  except  in  these  few 
cases. 

12593.  If  you  had  land  in  hand  to  let,  would  you 
get  a much  higher  rent  for  it  and  that  would  not  be 
considered  extravagant  compared  with  the  rents  your 
tenants  are  generally  paying  ? — I am  sure  I could.  If 
I had  land  to  let  I could  let  it  much  higher  even  in 
these  bad  times. 

12594.  Mr.  Shaw. — From  solvent  tenants? — Yes; 
mine  is  let  as  a rule  at  the  valuation,  so  that  it  would 
bear  some  increase. 

12595.  Where  you  make  those  changes  of  rental, 
have  you  any  rule  on  the  property  as  to  the  valuation ? 
— No ; it  is  valued  separately  by  the  surveyor  and 
agent,  they  compare  notes  with  me,  and  we  consider  the 
various  reasons. 

12596.  And  then  you  tell  the  tenants  the  new  rent  ? 
-Yes. 

12597.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  dissatisfaction  ? — 
No ; I have  always  two  or  three  men  to  take  it  up. 

1259S.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  object  to 
anything  like  the  Ulster  system  being  extended  to 
your  property  ? — Oil,  very  strongly ; I am  afraid,  all 
interest  in  the  property  would  cease,  and  that  is  what 
I am  afraid  of  with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Government. 

12599.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  would  not  affect  you  in  the 
least ; you  would  go  on  just  as  you  are  ? — It  would 
depend  upon  what  the  Ulster  Custom  is ; if  it  is  the 
Ulster  Custom  with  office  rules,  the  Northern  land- 
lords tell  me  it  does  not  do  much  harm ; but,  if  it 
is  an  unlimited  power  to  sell,  it  simply  makes  the 
landlord  a rentcharger. 

12600.  But  you  have  veto  on  a tenant? — That  is 
not  what  the  tenants  want. 

12601.  Chairman. — For  a reasonable  objection? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  a reasonable  objec- 
tion. If  a man  was  known  to  be  a poacher,  would  that 
be  a reasonable  objection. 

12602.  The  O’Conor  Don.- — You  would  object  to 
the  system  being  extended  to  your  property  if  you  had 
a veto  on  the  incoming  tenant  ? — I should  certainly ; 
all  or  the  great  majority  of  the  tenants  came  in  free, 
and  I think  it  is  a very  great  hardship  on  the  land- 
lord that  they  should  have  the  power  of  becoming 
ioint  proprietors  with  him. 

12603.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  not  raised  the  rents 
and  don’t  intend  to  do  so,  and  you  would  really  be 
placed  more  firmly  in  the  saddle  ? — I think  a great 
many  would  rather  like  it,  because,  instead  of  nursing 
a man,  you  can  say  to  him  : “ Sell  your  farm,  and  pay 
np  your  arrears.” 

12604.  The  tenants  in  the  North,  where  it  exists, 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  it? — Most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
have  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  get  into  their  hold- 
mgs,  and  anything  that  would  make  their  security  less 
valuable  would  be  very  unpopular  and  unjust. 

12605.  Ii  it  was  extended  to  you,  you  would  have 
the  right  of  raising  your  rents  to  begin  with.  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  take  you  and  say  where  your  property 
has  been  let  fairly  for  generations,  it  must  come  under 
this  new  system  at  the  old  rents.  It  would  not  injure 
you  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  injure  my  property,  but 
it  would  injure  me  as  a landlord ; it  is  giving  a joint 


ownership  in  the  land  to  which  the  tenant  is  not 
entitled. 

12606.  The  landlords  in  the  North  are  very  much 
in  favour  of  it  ? — I have  read  the  Digest  of  Evidence 
of  the  Devon  Commissioners  carefully,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  find,  they  are  against  it. 

12607.  We  have  had  very  strong  evidence  fi'Oin  the 
landlords  in  the  North  in  favour  of  it? — But  what 
are  the  tenants  asking  for — are  they  satisfied  with  the 
tenant-right  that  exists  on  many  estates. 

12608.  They  would  prefer  unlimited ; but  they  com- 
plain very  much  of  constant  advances  of  rent,  a thing 
you  don’t  practise,  but  we  have  found  it  in  the  North, 
and  they  complain  very  much  of  it? — As  the  landlord 
loses  power  over  his  estate,  and  it  simply  becomes  a 
monetary  transaction  with  him,  rents  would  be  raised. 
I believe  the  rent  is  much  higher  in  counties  where 
there  is  tenant-right  than  here. 

12609.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  your 
tenants  would  like  to  have  their  rents  increased  on 
condition  of  their  getting  this  power  of  sale  ?— I don’t 
think  they  would. 

12610.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  it  would  not  take  place? 
— It  would  not  take  place  as  long  as  a man  was  solvent, 
but  when  he  became  insolvent,  or  a man  died  intestate 
the  farm  would  be  sold.  I think  it  must  end  sooner  or 
later',  in  one  or  other  going,  either  the  landlord  of 
tenant. 

12611.  It  has  not  ended  so  in  the  north,  the  relation  - 
ships  are  perfect? — If  you  go  to  Donegal,  that  is  a 
tenant-right  county,  I don’t  think  they  are  so  happy 
there  as  in  this  county. 

12612.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  in  spite  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  a tenant-right  county,  the  tenants  in 
this  county  are  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  are  where 
they  get  a fair  landlord?— I think  so,  a tenant  dislikes 
being  disturbed  or  changed,  if  he  was  to  hear  he  would 
get  tenant-right,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
a change  of  rent  and  revaluation;  I think  he  would 
say  “ for  God’s  sake  leave  me  alone.” 

12613.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  practically  you  carry  out 
continuous  occupancy  if  a man  pays  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

12614.  That  is  what  they  want? — Yes,  and  they 
have  got  it. 

12615.  But  they  have  not  got  it  legally,  have  yon 
any  objection  to  give  it  to  them  legally  ? — Certainly 
I should  object.  There  is  a great  difference  between,  a 
custom  and  a right  enforceable  by  law.  Unless  you 
propose  to  give  them  something  more  than  they  have 
now,  why  not  leave  well  alone? 

12616.  It  does  not  prevent  you  improving  your 
property  ? — It  does  not  ? 

12617.  Certainly  not,  you  improve  your  property 
and  get  a retui-n  for  everything  you  lay  out,  and  you 
still  are  amongst  your  people,  the  people  who  pay  you 
rent,  the  relationships  of  landlord  and  tenant  are 
innumerable  beside  the  mere  money  relationship  ? — I 
certainly  am  strongly  against  the  introduction  of 
tenant-right  into  my  property. 

12618.  It  is  a choice  of  difficulties,  we  have  a 
difficult  problem  all  round  to  settle,  and  the  object  of 
landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  to  get  a settlement 

that  will  really  press  the  least  on  any  class  ? I don’t 

know  much  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  from  what  I do 
know  of  it,  they  are  not  content  with  what  they  have 
at  present,  Mr.  Shaw.  They  are  contented  with  it,  if 
it  could  be  protected  against  encroachments,  and  the 
good  landlords  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  that  done, 
the  encroachments  are  not  made  on  good  estates  like 
yours  in  the  north. 

12619.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  would  object 

strongly  to  have  rents  fixed  by  an  outside  tribunal 

by  arbitration?— I don’t  think  it  can  ever  be 

12620.  Mr.  Shaw— You  would  not  have  two  cases 
probably  m your  life,  it  is  only  where  disputes  occur? 

3 I 


Colonel 

Edward  Henry 
Cooper. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  I860. 


Oct.  14, 1880.  — Is  not  tenant-tight  a personal  property,  is  it  not  all 
Colonel  divided  at  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

I'M  ward  Henry  12621.  It  is  under  the  Land  Act,  in  your  case  it  is 

Cooper.  very  much  the  case  ? — If  you  don’t  give  more  to  the 

tenant  than  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of  rent,  I think 


he  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  to  let  him  alone 
They  can  be  let  alone,  it  would  be  an  optional  tliin« 
very  much. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


sir.  James  Messrs.  James  Mannion  and  John  Mannion,  tenant  fanners,  Tully,  examined  together. 

Mannion  and 

Mannion!  Mr.  James  Mannion,  examined. 


12622.  CnAiKMAN. — You  live  at  Tully? — Yes,  sir, 
I have  a division  of  land  there. 

12623.  How  much  land  ? — Ten  and  a half  acres. 

12624.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  estate  ?— Miss 
Mossman  in  London. 

12625.  And  who  is  her  agent  ? — Mr.  Robinson  below 
here  in  Sligo. 

12626.  Are  you  the  actual  tenant,  or  is  your  mother 
the  tenant? — My  father  sir,  but  he  is  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  James  Mannion  is  his  name. 

12627.  And  you  are? — The  eldest  son,  he  is  eighty- 
five  years  of  age  and  is  not  able  to  come. 

12628.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Catherine 
Mannion  ? — That  is  my  aunt,  her  son  is  here. 

12629.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  farm?— 
£21  10s. 

12630.  And  you  don’t  know  whether  it  is  ten  and 
a half  Irish  or  English  acres? — I cannot  say,  your 
honour. 

12631.  Well  now  this  £1  10s.,  do  you  consider  that 
is  a fair  rent  to  pay  ? — I think  it  is.  We  proffered 
him  that  rent  for  it,  and  he  processed  us  then  unless 
we  would  give  him  £2  Is.  an  acre. 

12632.  He  tried  to  raise  the  rent? — No,  sir,  he  did 
not,  that  was  the  old  rent  of  the  division  of  land, 
£21  10s.,  we  offered  £1  10s.  an  acre  then. 

12633.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  have  been  always  paying 
£21  10s.?— Yes,  sir. 

12634.  And  you  offered  him  30s.  an  acre  lately? — 
Yes ; about  a week  ago. 

12635.  Was  that  wanting  a reduction  for  the  bad 
times,  it  was  not  a permanent  offer? — No,  sir,  for  a 
year,  we  were  not  able  to  pay  it  longer,  owing  to  the 
bad  times  and  he  would  not  take  it. 

12636.  Chairman. — Does  that  remain  unpaid? — 
It  does. 

12637.  And  now  he  has  processed  you? — He 
has. 

12638.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  is  due? — A year’s 
rent  up  to  September. 

12639.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Not  more  than  that? 
— No,  sir,  except  the  hanging  gale  they  never  pay 
that. 

12640.  Mr.  Siiaw. — A year  and  a half  in  fact? — 
Yes,  sir,  we  proffered  him  £15  11s.,  a year’s  rent,  and 
he  would  not  take  it. 

12641.  Do  you  all  live  on  that  piece  of  land? 
— No,  six’,  we  have  another  division  of  land  that  we 
live  on,  about  a mile  from  that. 

12642.  How  far  is  Tully  from  Sligo? — About  one 
mile  in  the  K nocknarea  direction. 

12643.  Chairman. — Well,  now,  was  it  the  bad 
times  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  led  you  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  rent? — We  were  not  able  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  it  had  so  robbed  us.  Wo  cut  a road  through 
a quarry,  and  lie  sent  men  that  quarried  up  the  road 
we  made,  and  we  cannot  bring  any  beast  (there  with- 
out danger. 

12644.  Mr.,  Siiaw. — What  made  him  quarry  the 
road? — He  quarried  for  a party’s  house,  and  now 
there  is  twenty  feet  or  thirty  feet  of  a precipice,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  bring  a beast  up  there,  so  that  we 
don’t  know  what  we  will  do. 

12645.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  quarried  this  ? — 
Mr.  Robinson. 


12646.  Did  he  give  you  permission  to  make  the 
road? — No. 

12647.  The  landlord  did  not  assist  you? — Not  a 
shovelful. 

12648.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  get  assistance  of 
any  kind? — No. 

12649.  And  have  you  been  improving  this  ten  ancl 
a half  acres  ? — Yes ; we  fenced  it. 

12650.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  in  the  same 
holding? — John  Mannion. — Yes ; we  are  brothers. 

12651.  Is  it  paid  for  as  one  holding? — Janies 
Mannion. — No ; each  one  gets  his  own  receipts. 

12652.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  there  any  buildings  on 
this  piece  of  land? — No,  sir,  no  one  lives  on  it. 

12653.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  have  you 
had  it  ? — Forty-five  years. 

12654.  How  long  has  the  rent  been  £21  10s.? — 
There  was  part  of  'the  time  it  was  £1  an  acre,  then 
30s.,  and  then  £2,  and  afterwards  it  was  raised  to 
50s. 

12655.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  that? — About 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  ago.  Some  tenants 
were  not  able  to  pay,  and  it  was  brought  back 

12656.  Now  you  cannot  pay  that? — We  are  not 
able  to  pay  it  any  longer. 

12657.  If  the  times  were  good  you  could  pay  it?— 
We  would  straggle  to  pay  it. 

12658.  Is  it  good  land  ? — John  Mannion. — No,  sir, 
poor  dry  land.  W e have  another  division  there  where 
we  live — it  is  nearly  as  bad. 

12659.  Who  is  the  landlord  of  that? — James 
Mannion. — He  is  one  Mr.  Walker,  sir,  the  land  is  in 
Chancery. 

12660.  And  how  much  land  in  that? — Ten  and  a 
half  acres. 

12661.  What  rent? — We  are  paying  £15  Is.  id., 
but  they  have  not  so  much  land  as  what  we  have 
there,  they  have  something  about  six  and  a half 
acres. 

12662.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  acres  have 
you  for  the  £15  ? — Ten  and  a half  acres. 

12663.  Chairman. — Is  the  house  where  you  live 
on  this  second  holding? — Yes,  sir. 

12664.  Did  your  family  build  that? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

12665.  What  sort  of  a house  was  it,  a thatched  house? 
— A thatched  house. 

12666.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  offices? — Yes. 

12667.  You  made  them  yourselves  ? — Wedid,  every-’ 

12668.  Have  you  a lease  ? — W e have  not. 

12669.  Was  the  rent  ever  raised? — No,  we  had  a 
share  of  wrack  that  we  used  almost  to  knock  the  rentj 
out  of,  and  that  was  taken  off  us  by  the  present  man’s 
father,  but  the  rent  was  not  taken  off  • 

12670.  What  does  he  do  with  the  wrack  now  ?— Re 
sells  it. 

1 2671.  It  formerly  was  a perquisite  of  the  tenant?! 
— Yes. 

12672.  Don’t  you  get  enough  to  manure  your  land  ? 
— We  do,  but  we  cannot  sell  any. 

12673.  You  think  the  rent  is. too  high? — We  do, 

S * 12674.  Chairman.— Is  any  of  this  turf  bog  ?— Not 
a sod  of  it. 
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12675.  What  do  you  use  for  firing  ? — We  go  fifteen 
miles  for  turf,  up  to  Bally  mote." 

12676.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy 
coal1? — In  these  small  country  houses  we  cannot 
use  it. 

12677.  Chairman — Is  there  anything  else  about  it 
that  you  have  to  complain  of? — The  rent  is  higher 
than  the  valuation. 

12678.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  valuation  ? 
.£12  14s.  in  that  holding. 

12679.  And  in  the  other  holding  ? — £15  11s. 

12680.  But  yon  paid  the  rent  last  year? — We  did. 

12681.  Did  you  get  an  abatement  last  year? — Four 
shillings  to  the  pound. 

12682.  Was  it  the  same  abatement  you  wanted  this 
year? — No,  sir,  it  was  no  use  to  us,  we  could  not  pay 
it.  He  would  give  us  four  shillings  to  the  pound 
this  year,  but  it  was  no  use  to  us,  because  we  would 
as  soon  leave  it  there  to  him. 

12683.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  not  the  crops  pretty  good 
this  year  ?— They  were  not  good  on  that  land. 

12684.  Potatoes  good? — We  had  them  middling 
fair  at  home. 

12685.  Oats  I suppose  is  your  principal  crop? — It 
is  pretty  fair. 


126SG.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  do  to  Oct.  l*.  isso. 
help  you  to  live,  besides  the  land? — Not  a heat.  ,,  t — 

12687.  Mr.  Shaw.-TVo  families  on  this  land?-  jLSU 
Yes,  Sir.  Mr.  John 

12688.  Both  married  I suppose  ?— No,  he  is  not  Mallllioa- 
married,  I am. 

12689.  Chairman. — Could  you  live  pretty  comfort- 
ably four  years  back  ? — The  times  were  good,  the  crop 
was  good,  and  we  were  living  middling  fair,  but  then 
since  the  crops  commenced  to  fail  and  no  prices  at  all 
for  oats,  we  could  not  live. 

12690.  Mr.  Shaw. — Oats  was  the  principal  crop 
you  grew,  I suppose  ?— It  was,  and  we  had  to  cart  all 
the  manure  we  used  up  against  the  hill,  to  the  land 
along  the  road  we  made. 

12691.  You.  are  not  able  to  cart  your  manure  up  there 
now? — No,  sir;  except  by  a donkey,  it.  is  dangerous 
to  drive  cattle  there. 

12692.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  rear  , much 
stock  ? — Four  cows  we  keep  between  the  two  divisions 
and  the  one  horse  each. 

12693.  Four  cows  each  and  one  horse  each  %— Yes. 

12694.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  woik  together  ? — No  ; 
every  family  work  themselves. 

12695.  Plough  together? — Yes,  plough  together. 

The  witnesses  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Owen  Hart,  examined. 


12696.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  at  Tubbernaveen? 
—Yes. 

12697.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  is  that  now  ? — Two 
miles  out  from  town. 

12698.  Where  is  it? — Half  way  between  this  and 
Ramsborough,  Knoeknarea. 

12699.  Chairman. — Are  you  on  Mr.  Francis 
Latouche’s  property?— Yes. 

12700.  And  how  many  acres  do  you  hold? — Ten 
and  a half  acres ; it  is  my  father  that  holds  it. 

12701.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  he  cannot  come? — He  is 
too  old  to  come. 

12702.  Chairman. — What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the 
ten  and  a half  acres  ? — £24. 

12703.  Mr,  Shaw. — Are  they  Irish  acres  ? — I think 
they  are. 

12704.  Chairman. — What  is  it  that  you  think  is 
unreasonable? — I think  it  is  unreasonable  to  be  paying 
so  much  over  the  valuation,  your  honour ; the  £24 
rent  is  above  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

12705.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  valuation  ? — £14. 

12706.  Is  it  worth  the  money,  that  is  the  question  ? 
—It  is  not,  your  honour. 

12706a.  Because  the  valuation  you  know  is  a very 
doubtful  value  ? — A man  cannot  live  on  it.  The  other 
tenants  have  their  land  under  the  valuation,  because 
this  was  taken  by  proposals  about  eighteen  years, 
and  it  is  kept  up  since  to  that. 

12707.  There  was  competition  for  it  I suppose? — 
There  was.  My  father  had  been  turned  out  and  he 
had  no  other  place  to  go  to,  and-  had  to  go  there. 

12708.  Chairman. — He  had  lost  a farm  somewhere 
else?— Yes. 

12709.  And  he  must  go  in  somewhere^  and  he  then 
agreed  to  give  a higher  rent  than  the  neighbouring 
tenants  ? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  agent,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  would  be  reduced  after  a little,  it  was 
never  pulled  down  a penny  since. 

12710.  Have  there  been  applications  made  to  re- 
duce in  compliance  with  that  agreement  ? — There  had, 
but  not  this  couple  of  yeax-s. 

12711.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  the  agent  now? 
— He  is  his  own  agent  now. 

12712.  Mi-.  Shaw. — And  the  tenants  beside  you 
have  their  land  at  lower  than  the  valuation  ?— They 
have  under  the  valuation. 

12713.  Have  you  any  other  land  but  this  ? — No. 

12714.  No  other  way  of  living  but  this? — No. 

12715.  Are  yoxx  married?— No,  sir ; we  go  about 
to  the  fairs. 

12716.  You  job  and  buy  cattle,  and  make  your 


money  that  way? — Yes,  sir ; we  had  no  way  of  living  to  Hart, 
get  mai'ried. 

12717.  Is  most  of  it  in  grass? — It  is  tilled,  part  of 
it,  about  two  and  a half  acres. 

12718.  You  have  a house  on  it? — Yes. 

12719.  Was  there  a house  there  when  you  went 
there? — We  repaired  and  put  up  part  of  it,  we  built 
ofiices  oui’selves. 

12720.  Did  the  landloi-d  give  you  any  help? — Not 
one  bit. 

* 12721.  And  he  refused  to  reduce  the  rent? — That 
is  all. 

12722.  Is  the  land  wet  land  or  dry  land  genei’ally? 

— -Dry  land. 

12723.  Is  it  near  the  holdings  of  the  other  people 
we  had  a few  minutes  ago  ? — It  is  not,  about  two  miles 
distant. 

12724.  But  it  is  dry  cold  land  ? — It  is  not  cold  land 
—nice,  light  sandy  land. 

12725.  Chairman. — Stony  land? — It  is  stony  and 
sandy  both. 

12726.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  it  worth  an  acre? If 

we  got  it  at  the  valuation  we  would  not  complain. 

The  valuation  was  made  a long  time  ago,  and  the 
men  who  made  the  valuation  did  not  know  much 
about  it,  but  you  know  when  you  have  to  wox-k  the 
holding. 

12727.  What  price  would  you  put  on  it  yourselves? — 

Aboui  £1  8s.  an  acre,  the  same  as  the  neighboui-ing 
tenants. 

12728.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Have  you  let  any  of 
it  ? — Not  one  bit. 

12729.  Chairman. — Are  you  near  the  sea? — No,  sir. 

12730.  Not  near  ; enough  to  get  the  sea-wrack  ? — 

About  two  miles  from  it. 

12731.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  like  to  have  it  re- 
valued ? — Yes,  sir. 

12732.  And  then  you  would  improve  on  it  and  make 
it  better  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  better  than  when  we  got  it. 

12733.  You  keep  cattle  on  it  ? — We  do,  six’. 

12734.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  that  you  have 
got  there  1- — The  receipts. 

12735.  Chairman. — That  is,  the  receipts  for  the 
rent  and  poor  rate  ? — Yes,  six’. 

12736.  Did  you  get  any  abatexxxent  ? — We  got  on 
One  half-year’s  rent  3s.  to  the  pound,  and  he  did  not 
give  it  then  the  next. 

12737.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  last  year? 

— Yes,  sir. 

12738.  Have  you  paid  your  rent  this  year?— No, 
not  yet ; this  is  the  time  we  pay. 

3 I 2 
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Mr.  -John  Young,  Attyduff,  Ballyscannell,  examiped. 


Mr.  John 


12739.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  country  is 
Ballyscannell  ? — It  is  below  Carney. 

1 2740.  On  whose  property  are  you  holding  ? — I live 
upon  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth’s  property. 

12741.  Who  is  agent1! — Himself. 

12742.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  acres  do  you 
hold  ? — I hold,  under  Sir  Henry,  about  thirty-eight 
acres. 

12743.  Chairman. — And  do  you  hold  any  other 
land  ? — I do,  sir ; I hold  about  fourteen  acres  under 
Mr.  Jones,  and  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is 
not  a better  landlord  in  Ireland  than  Sir  Henry  ; we 
have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make  of  Sir  Henry,  he 
is  a spendid  landlord. 

12744.  Then,  what  you  want  to  tell  us  does  not  relate 
to  Sir  Henry’s  property? — No,  sir.  There  is  not  a 
tenant  on  Sir  Henry’s  property  that  can  complain. 

12745.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  on  Mr.  Jones’  property? 
— Yes ; Mr.  Jones,  of  Mounted  ward. 

12746.  Chairman. — -Who  is  the  agent? — Hisbrother. 

12747.  What  is  the  brother’s  name? — It.  E. 
Folliet  Jones.  (He  was  agent  to  Mr.  Darley  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  owns  all  about  it) ; and,  allow 
me  to  say  again,  Sir  Henry  is  a credit  to  the  county  as 
a landlord. 

12748.  What  do  you  pay  for  these  fourteen  acres? 
— £18  4s. 

12749.  Does  that  include  an  arrear? — No,  I never 
was  in  arrear,  and  there  is  my  Poor  Law  valuation. 

12750.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  is  .£12  5s.  ? — And 
it  is  high,  and  the  house  is  valued  along  with  it. 

12751.  Mr.  Siiaw. t — You  don’t  live  on  that  land  ? — 
No,  sir. 

12752.  Chairman. — This  island  of  Mr.  Jones’  only, 
no  house  ? — There  is  a house,  it  is  included  in  that. 

12753.  What  sort  of  land  is  it? — Cut  away  bog; 
I reclaimed  it  myself,  drained  it  and  fenced. 

12754.  Mr.  Shaw. — Got  no  help  from  him  ? — Never 
a shilling. 

12755.  You  have  had  it  a long  time? — I have  been 
tenant  for  forty  years. 

12756.  Chairman. — During  that  time  have  you  re- 
claimed the  whole  of  it  from  bog  ? — I reclaimed  about 
four  acres,  and  then  I drained  all  the  rest,  and  fenced 
it,  and  topdressed  it. 

12757.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  has  the  rent 
been  £18  4s.  Sd  ? — About  the  year  1850,  it  was  pre- 
vious to  that  the  same  rent.  They  reduced  it  to  £15 
because  I gave  it  up.  The  landlord,  the  late  Major 
Jones,  said,  “ We  will  not  let  you  go,  we  will  reduce 
it  for  you,”  so  they  reduced  it  to*  £15,  and  then  two 
year  after,  when  Frank  Barbour  came  in  as  agent,  he 
raised  it. 

12758.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  not  agent  now? — No,  ho 
is  turned  out. 

12759.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  this  land  would 
be  dear  at  its  present  rent  even  in  its  present, state  ? — 
I.  do  assure  you  it  is  dear  at  £10.  I offered  to  give  it 
up  to  him,  and  he  would  not  take  it.  I went  to  the 
landlord  this  time  twelvemonths, and  said,  “will  you  be 
pleased  to  send  a man  or  two  men  of  your  own  choice 
to  see  the  land  if  it  is  worth  the  money.”  “I  will  not” 
said  he.  “Will  you  be  pleased”  said  I “to  come 
down  and  look  at  the  land  yourself.”  “ I won’t”  said 
he.  “ Well,  Mi'.  Jones,  I am  not  able  to  pay  the  rent, 
will  you  take  it  from  me.”  “ I won’t”  said  he,  and  he 
sent  me  that  process  (produced). 

12760.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Has  he  much  land  there? — 
About  1,250  acres. 

12761.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  this  rent  is  out  of 
proportion  to  what  the  others  are  paying  ? — I don’t 

12762.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  it  is  all  rented  high  ? 
I think  it  is  rented  one-third  too  high.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  state  the  condition  of  all  the  tenantiy.  They 
are  all  paying  beyond  what  they  can  live  on,  and  they 
have  to  live  on  shell  fish  partly. 

12763.  Does  it  go  down  to  the  sea? — The  whole 


estate  is  down  in  a strip  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  the 
people  almost  live  totally  on  shell  fish,  and  they  have 
to  give  almost  every  shilling  they  make.  He  would 
not  give  us  an  ass  load  of  wrack  without  paying  for  it. 

12764.  He  charges  for  the  wrack  ? — He  does. 

12765.  Sir  Henry  does  not  charge  for  the  wrack? 

Oh  no,  sir,  he  does  not. 

12766.  Chairman. — You  offered  not  only  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  rent,  but  that  he  should 
name  the  person ? — I said  “be  pleased  to  send  any 
judge  of  your  own  choice,  or  two  or  three.”  “ No  I 
won’t.”  “ Would  you  be  pleased  to  come  yourself.” 
“No,  I won’t  ” said  he. 

12767.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  be  satisfied  with 
any  fair  man’s  valuation  ? — I would. 

12768.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  tenants 
generally  would  be  disposed  to  take  the  same  view  of 
it  ? — They  would.  I will  just  tell  you  how  it  is.  He 
values  thelandhiglifirst;  supposing  now  a man  pays  £10 
for  his  land,  he  then  says,  “ I will  lay  on  50s.  for  the 
wrack  on  the  sea  shore,  that  is  £12  10s.,  while  the  land 
is  not  at  present  worth  10s.  They  used  to  make  a 
large  quantity  of  kelp,  and  it  helped  to  pay  the  rent, 
but  there  is  no  buying  for  kelp  now,  so  the  poor  man 
is  done.  If  the  poor  man  has  to  sell  his  cow  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  hisouthouse  is  waste,  and  heputs  in  perhaps 
a shoemaker,  as  a tradesman,  into  the  house,  and  that 
tradesman  would  give  him  £1  a year  for  the  rent, 
actually  Mr.  Jones  comes  down  and  says,  “ you  must 
give  me  that.” 

12769.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  does  not  compel  him  to 
turn  the  man  out? — No,  he  must  get  the  rent. 
He  also  would  take  an  acre  from  one  man,  half-an-acre 
from  another  man,  a rood,  perhaps,  from  another 
man,  and  so  on,  and  give  it  to  his  next  neighbour, 
and  he  charges  it  to  the  man  he  gives  it  to,  and  still 
won’t  reduce  the  rent  on  the  man  he  takes  it  from. 

12770.  Chairman. — That  has  been  done  ? — I can 
swear  it.  He  gives  and  takes  land  between  townlands 
and  fai-ms,  and  two  have  to  pay  for  one  piece  of  land. 

12771.  When  did  Mr.  J ones  become  possessed  of  tin.0 
property? — It  was  in  1876. 

12772.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Hisfatlier  died  then,  I suppose? 
— Yes. 

12773.  But  it  is  in  the  family  for  along  time?— 
Oh,  yes. 

12774.  Chairman. — Were  these  rules  of  the  estate 
going  on  in  those  days,  or  only  of  late  ? — I believe 
it  is  going  on  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

12775.  Mr.  Shaw. — Who  was  the  agent  before  that  ? 
— Mr.  Patterson.  He  used  to  be  squeezing  the  people 
out.  He  would  go  round  from  house  to  house  to  see 
in  what  state  they  would  have  a firkin  of  butter,  to  get 
a hold  of  it. 

12776.  Chairman. — And  those  tenants,  generally, 
have  they  remained  on  for  the  sake  of  sticking  to  the 
place  ? — They  could  not  go  anywhere  else,  could  not 
find  any  other  place. 

12777.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  no  fishing  there  at 
all?— No  sir. 

12778.  It  is  too  rough  a coast? — Yes. 

12779.  Kelp  was  a large  business  ? — It  was  a large 
business.  It  was  my  grandfather  took  this  farm,  and 
kelp  was  then  10s.  6 d.  a cwt.,  and  he  took  that  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  seaweed  to  make  the  kelp, 
because  we  could  then  make  a good  half  year’s  rent 
on  it.  That  is  gone,  and  we  cannot  make  the  rent 
out  of  the  land,  the  seaweed  is  not  worth  lifting. 

12780.  Not  worth  lifting  for  kelp  ? — Except  from 
1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  June,  for  manure,  and  bad 
manure  it  makes.  — 

12781.  The  O’Conor  Don— Does  the  £18  4s.  Sd. 
include  kelp  rent  ? — It  does  include  all. 

12782.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  own  landlord,  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  ? — He  is  a splendid  gentle- 
men. My  own  Ordnance  valuation  with  Sir  Henry  is 
£29  10s.,  and  my  rent,  £24,  and  he  gave  me  an 
abatement  afterwards,  which  I did  not  expect. 
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12783.  Chairman. — Then  it  is  only  by  means  of 
having  that  holding  that  you  are  able  to  live  on  at 
aU  {—"Only  for  the  holding  I have  from  Sir  Henry,  it 
would  not  support  me  one  month.  In  the  last  five 
years,  I did  not  make  a half  year’s  rent  under ^Mr. 
Jones.  I put  eight  yearlings  on  eight  acres,  a good 
acre  ought  to  feed  nearly  three,  and  I pledge  myself 
the  eight  acres  did  not  feed  the  eight  year-olds.  I 
offered  to  Mr.  J ones  to  take  it  off  my  hands,  and 
give  me  some  compensation  for  my  outlay.  “ No,” 
said  he,  “ I won’t  give  you  a halfpenny.”  You  may 
say  that  was  a bad  landlord  to  process  me  for  the 
running  half-year’s  rent  [producing  process],  and  there 
is  the  attorney’s  receipt.  There  is  another  thing  I 


want  to  mention,  we  are  charged  half-a-crown  for  a 
ticket  for  turf.  He  gave  me  a ticket  for  a cwt.  of 
turf,  last  June  twelvemonths;  last  June  I went  to 
him  for  a cwt.  of  turf,  he  charged  me  13s.,  and  gave 
me  a ticket  only  for  forty  barrels,  and  that  is  the  rule 
on  the  estate. 

127S4.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  get  turf  with  your 
farm? — He  charges  3d.  a barrel,  for  every  load  of 
turf. 

12785.  They  are  small  holdings? — Yes;  and  he 
gives  thirty  or  forty  barrels  of  turf,  that  would  not 
half  do  a tenant,  and  then  he  charges  3d.  a barrel  for 
all  after  that. 

The  witness  then  retired. 


Mr.  John  Gilroy  examined. 


12786.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  part  of  the  country  do 
you  come  from  ? — Drumeliffe. 

12787.  Chairman. — Mr.  Jones’ estate? — It  is  sir, 
but  I don’t  live  on  it  now. 

12788.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  given  up 
the  holding  you  had  on  it  ? — His  agent  dispossessed 

12789.  When  were  you  dispossessed  ? — It  is  a 
long  time  ago  sir,  about  five  years  after  the  first 
famine. 

12790.  Chairman.  — Nearly  thirty  years  ago? — 
Yes. 

12791.  Did  you  go  into  another  farm  afterwards  ? 
—No  sir.  I have  been  as  a caretaker  ever  since. 

12792.  Who  are  you  caretaker  for  ? — Mr.  Wallace. 

12793.  What  do  you  complain  of,  about  Mr.  Jones? 
—I  have  no  complaint  against  Mr.  Jones,  but  his 
driver  formerly,  he  dispossessed  me,  and  would  not 
allow  me  for  my  improvements  or  work,  and  took  my 
hay  and  sold  it.  When  I went  to  get  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  hay,  the  agent  said  he  knew  nothing 
'about  it. 

12794.  Was  this  thirty  years  ago? — Yes  sir. 


12795.  Do  you  know  anytnmg  that  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  ten  years  ? — No  sir. 

12796.  Are  you  a tenant  anywhere? — No  sir, 
except  occasionally  for  Mr.  Wallace. 

12797.  Mi1.  Shaw.-— How  much  land  did  you  hold 
from  him  ? — Three  and  a half  acres. 

12798.  And  how  much  rent  did  you  pay  ? — XI  an 
acre.  He  brought  a sheriff  and  dispossessed  five  of 
us,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister’s  son,  the  agent,  Frank 
Barbour. 

12799.  How  much  rent  did  you  pay? — If  he  gave 
us  an  acknowledgement  for  the  hay  and  our  work,  he 
was  overpaid  to  the  best  of  my  opinion.  He  set  us 
to  work  during  a whole  winter  and  spring. 

12800.  On  his  own  land  ? — On  the  estate,  along  the 
roadside,  to  make  a fence. 

12801.  Chairman. — There  is  not  the  same  agent 
now  ? — No,  he  was  made  quit  the  agency.  The  value 
of  my  work  was  seventy -five  days,  and  we  thought 
that  we  should  get  2s.  6c?.  a day,  and  we  did  not  get 
a halfpenny. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Michael  Hart  examined. 


12802.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  place  do  you 
live?— Shancough,  near  Geevagh. 

12803.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  near  the  town  ? — No, 
it  is  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  away. 

12804.  Chairman. — I think  you  hold  three  farms, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  your  honour. 

12805.  And  who  are  the  landlords  ? — Mr.  Conboy, 
Mr.  Powel,  and  I had  a number  of  landlords  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  has  been  changing  hands. 

12806.  Who  is  the  third  ? — Mr.  Howley  is  the  third 
now. 

12807.  Do  they  look  after  their  own  property,  or 
have  they  agents  ? — They  are  owners  in  full  I-  should 
think. 

12808.  Do  they  employ  agents  ? — No,  Howley  has 
an  agent  on  the  lands,  he  is  living  at  Monkstown,  but 
he  does  not  come  near  us. 

12809.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  agent’s  name? — 
Tom  Tionan. 

12810.  He  lives  on  the  land? — Yes,  and  collects  the 
rent. 

12811.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  eight  or  nine  acres 
under  Mr.  Conboy? — I do,  your  honour,  something 
about  eight  or  nine  acres  of  arable  land  with  some  cut 
away  bog. 

12812.  And  what  is  the  rent  of  that? — £20  even, 
sir. 

12813.  Mr  Shaw. — They  are  Irish  acres  I suppose  ? 
—-I  don't  know  when  there  was  a survey  taken  of  it,  I 
don  t well  know  how  many  acres. 

12814.  And  the  valuation  is  how  much? — £11  5s. 

.815.  Was  that  always  the  rent,  £20,  since  you 
Wjwt  was  since  I got  it  from  him. 

12816.  Chairman. — Since  you  got  it,  have  you 


drained  and  fenced  the  bog  part  ? — Yes,  sir.  I repeat- 
edly opened  drains  in  the  bog,  he  opened  them  himself, 
but  they  have  closed  in  and  I have  had  to  reopen  them 
since. 

12817.  Do  you  consider  this  £20  rent  is  too  high  for 
the  farm  ? — It  is,  sir. 

12818.  Considering  what  you  have  done  yourself? — 
Far  too  high. 

12819.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  it,  including 
your  own  improvements  ? — It  would  not  be  worth  it 
all. 

12820.  Mr.  Shaw. — Even  as  it  stands  at  present 
with  all  you  have  done  ? — Yes  ; I have  given  it  a great 
deal  of  assistance  and  left  it  without  tilling  it  at  all. 

12821.  It  is  a long  way  from  town,  from  a market  ? 
— It  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  English  miles,  or  more. 

12822.  You  have  to  bring  your  corn  in  here  ? — 
Yes. 

12823.  Chairman. — The  farm  under  Mr.  Powel, 
how  many  acres  is  that? — Something  about  thirty-three 
acres,  there  is  a trifle  of  waste. 

1 2824.  What  do  you  pay  for  that? — In  one  place  I pay 
£29  capital  for  one  division  under  Mr.  Powel,  the  valu- 
ation is  £21  5s.  I built  a house  on  it  and  the  revisor 
was  sent  and  added  thirty  shillings  to  my  valuation,  it 
was  only  £19  15s.  before. 

12825.  Then  Mr.  Howley’s  farm?— I have  that 
under  Mr.  Powel  also ; £8  15s.  is  the  Government 
valuation  of  it. 

12826.  And  what  do  you  pay  for  that  ? — £18  14s., 
I have  the  receipt  of  it. 

12827.  These  are  bothmnder  Mr.  Powel? — Yes. 

12828.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  Mr.  Powel  is 


Oct.  14, 18S0. 
Mr.  John 
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Mr-  Michael 
Hart. 
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Oct.  14,  is80.  this  ? — Of  Tiunecarra.  Last  year  he  abated,  and  was 
Mr.  Michael  faiL  StU1  we  j»7  .to° 

Xiart.-  12829.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  yon  build  a house  on  any 

of  this  land  ? — I built  a house1  on  that  land  where  the 
reviser  put  30s.  and  made  other  improvements. 

12830.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  no  lease  ? — No 
lease. 

12831.  But  the  rents  have  hot  here  raised  for  a 
long  time  ? — They  have  not  been  raised  for  a long 
time. 

12832.  Chairman. — How  did  you  find  the  rents  in 
the  better  times — five  years  ago?— I found  them 
always  oppressive,  too  high  at  any  time,  and  the  men 
that  were  there  before  me  had  to  leave  it.  It  is 
always  oppressive  to  pay  such  a rent  on  it. 

12833.  Have  you  ever  .applied  for  a new  valuation 
to  the  landlord  ? — I always  complained  of  it. 

12834.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Alow  long  have  you 
had  this  land  from, Mr.  Powel? — I am  living  on  it 
thirty  yeais.  Mr.  Powel  has  only  lately  come  on  it ; 
he  has' left. it  as  lie  got  it.  It  is  not  Mr.  Powel  we 
have  to  complain  of,  but  the  man  we  had  before  him. 
Mr.  Thompson,  you  might  hear  tell  of  him. 

12835.  Did  Mr.  Powel  purchase  the  property  ? — 
His  father-in-law  did,  and  made  it  over  to  him  in  a 
marriage  portion,  I believe,  and  when  the  father-in- 
law  was  about  purchasing  it  and  came  to  see  his  lands 
previous  to  the  purchase,  we  told  him  the  lands  were 
high,  and  we  would  expect  an  abatement  from  the 
coming  purchaser.  He  told  us  that  if  he  was  the  pur- 
chaser, he  would  certainly  abate,  and  that  the  lands 


were  high ; and  when  the  lands  were  purchased  1 
came  into  my  house  and  collected  the  tenants,  and  > 
is  what  he  said  then  that  he  had  become  the 
chaser,  and  purchased  it  high,  and  even  as  hi»li  ■' 
he  purchased  it  he  could  get  a good  bid  that  wouw 
pay  him  still  for  his  trouble  before  he  left  the  court- 
house,  and  if  we  would  not  pay  him  the  standing 
rent  he  would  take  the  bid.  He  was  not  a had  man 
if  he  gave  the  land  at  the  valuation,  but  he  was  as 
great  a bully  as  the  rest,  and  gave  the  land  ton 
high. 


12836.  How  long  have  you  had  that  holding  0f 
Mr.  Howley’s?— I had  it  under  the  Thompsons  lon- 
before  he  became  the  owner-. 

12837.  It  is  a portion  of  the  same  estate?— It  was 
sir,  and  that  was  what  supplies  it  and  left  me  so  many 
landlords.  They  made  several  divisions  when  sellim- 
the  land. 


12838.  Did  Mr.  Howley  raise  the.  rent? No  • lie 

left  it  the  same.  • 

12839.  None  of  the  landlords  have  raised  the  rents 
since  they  purchased  ?— Mr.  Conboy  raised  after  the 
purchase.  He  added  £30  a year  over  and  above  the 
rental  he  purchased  by. 

12840.  Did  he  raise  your  rent  in  particular  He 
did,  sir ; I have  the  rent  here.  This  will  tell  the 
truth.  M'Loughlin  and  1 were  in  company,  and 
the  rental  then  was  £41,  and  now  £29  ’ Mr. 
M'Loughlin  pays,  and  I £20.  There  is  another  cot- 
tier who  pays  £1  on  our  division,  which  makes 
it  £50. 


Mr.  Patrick 
M'Donougli. 


Mr.  Patrick  M‘Donough  examined. 


12841.  Chairman.— Your  holding  is  eighteen  or 
twenty  acres?— When  surveyed  formerly,  under 
Colonel  Percival,  it  was  only  eighteen  and  a half,  some 
forty  years  ago. 

12842.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  rent  now? — £42  4s.  8<Z. 

12843.  Before  it  was  how  much? — £27  10s. 

12844.  Chairman. — And  the  Government  valua- 
tion, you  say,  is  now  £24?— £24;  1 have  the  poor- 
rate  receipt  to  show  you. 

12845.  When  was  it  sold  by  Percival  ?— He  sold 
it  to  an  Englishman. 

12846.  How  long  has  Mr.  Conboy  it? — Twelve  or 
fourteen  years. 

12847.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  the  Percival  property 
originally?— It  was. 

12848.  Chairman. — Did  your  grandfather  and 
father  and  yourself  do  all  the  work  upon  it  in  the  way 
of  improvements? — No,  sir-;  the  landlord  done  nothing- 
on  my  holding. 

12849.  Then  you  and  your  father  and  grandfather 
have  done  it  all  ? — We  did. 

12850.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
and  so  on  1— Yes,  sir. 

12851.  Thatched  buildings  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12852.  Mr.  Shaw. — Comfortable  houses,  I suppose, 
and  offices?— Yes,  sir. 

1 2853.  Did  you  reclaim  much  of  the  land  ? — Well,  I 
did  reclaim  some  of  the  land. 

12854.  He  never  helped  you? — No,  only  a few 
barrels  of  lime  I got  from  Mr.  Conboy  at  one  time  ; I 
think  I got  nearly  thirty  barrels  of  lime. 

12855.  Chairman. — How  long  is  that  ago? — Five 
or  six  years  ago. 

12856.  Was  that  after  doing  some  reclamation  ? — It 
was  for  reclaiming. 

12857.  Mr,  Shaw. — You  had  been  draining  it 
yourself? — I had. 

12858.  And  it  was  boggy  land? — Yes,  sir. 

12859.  You  think  the  rent  too  high  now? — I think 
far  too  high. 

12860.  It  is  a long  way  .to  a market? — The  same 
distance  as  Hart — it  is  the  one  townland. 

12S61.  You  find  it  difficult  to  make  a living  out  of 
it  ? — I do. 


12862.  Chairman. — Is  Thomas  Melanny  a neigh 
bour  of  yours? — He  is. 

12863.  What  is  his  rent? — £36  8s.  I had  his 
receipt  lust  night,  and  here  it  is.  [Produced.] 

12864.  And,  then,  yon  say  his  valuation  is  £20 15s.  ! 
— £20  5s. 

12865.  In  his  case  were  the  houses  built  by  his  pre- 
decessors ? — They  were,  sir. 

12866.  And  reclaimed  and  drained  by  them  ? — Yes, 
sir.  ® 

12867.-  Has  there  been  much  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement since  you  remember  it  ? — I think  about  an 
acre  or  so. 

12868.  It  has  been  done  gradually  through  a great 
number  of  years? — It  has,  especially  since  Mr.  Conboy 
came  in. 

, 12869.  Mr.  Siiaw. — They  believe  in  him  as  a good 
landlord,  do  they? — He  could  not  be  a bad  one  to 
them,  for  they  paid  him  the  rent  honestly  as  long  as 
they  were  able,  until  they  were  unable. 

12870.  But  that  is  owing  to  the  bad  times  and  the 
high  rents  ?— It  is,  sir. 

12871.  Have  you  good  crops  this  year? — The  worst 
potato  crop  in  the  world. 

12872.  What  seed  did  you  use? — Bocks  and 
Skerries. 

12873.  Chairman. — Are  you  near  the  sea?— No, 

12S74.  Near  mountains? — Convenient  to  the 
Geevah  Mountains — I suppose  ivithin  a mile  of  them. 

12875.  Is  the  land  wet? — There  is  a part  of  it  wet, 
There  is  a river  running  along,  and  a great  deal  of 
marshy  land.  This  land  we  dug  the  bad  potatoes  on 
is  dry  land. 

12876.  Have  you  been  growing  the  same  seed  there 
for  several  years? — Yes,  sir. 

12877.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  did  not  try  the  Cham- 
pions?— We  got  none  of  them.  We  could  get  none  of 
them  from  the  Guardians  because  we  were  over  the 
valuation. 

12S78.  And  you  were  not  able  to  buy? — No,  sir. 

12879.  Chairman. — Then  are  you  obliged  to  bedig- 
ging  the  potatoes  and  feeding  the  pigs  with  them?— 
Oh,  of  course.  We  are  using  them  ourselves  as  well 
as  the  pigs,  and  they  are  not  fit  for  food. 
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, ,12880.  At  all  events  they  -will  not  keep  ? — Yes,  sir. 
They  are  small,  and  never  worse  since  1846. 

12881.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  usually  have  good 
potatoes  there  ? — Hart. — No,  sir ; they  are  usually  bad. 
There  were  not  four  yeai-s  since  1846  that  they  were 
(rood  for  eating. 

0 12882.  Do  you  use  lime  much  up  there1? — M‘Do- 
wugk-Ko,  sir. 


12883.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  for  the  land  ? 
— It  is  not  thought  much  of. 

12884.  Chairman. — How  far  would  you  have  to 
draw  the  lime  ? — There  are  limekilns  not  far  distant. 

12885.  And  what  would  you  pay  for  the  barrel  ? — 
One  shilling.  I use  a trifle  of  lime  sometimes,  in  odd 
years  thirty  or  forty  barrels,  but  it  was  not  on  potatoes, 
on  oat  crops. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Laughlin  examined. 


12886.  Chairman. — Are  you  under  Mr.  Conboy  ? — 
I am  under  him,  comrading  with  these  two  men. 

12887.  Whatdo  you  pay  ? — I pay  £29,  and  £13  15s. 
is  my  valuation. 

12888.  You  have  no  houses  upon  that  holding! — 
Nothing  but  a herd’s  house. 

12889.  Then  where  do  you  hold  land  besides,  where 
do  you  live  ? — I live  near  Kilronan,  I hold  land 
from  Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  or  the  deceased  Colonel 
Tenison. 

12890.  And  this  holding  from  Mr.  Conboy  is1? — 
Fourteen  and  a half  acres.  There  is  some  little  useless 
waste  that  I lose  by  cattle  going  in,  and  I drained 
some  of  that,  and  secured  it  from  cattle  being  lost. 

12891.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  raised  on  you? 
—It  was  raised  on  me. 

12892.  When  ? — At  the  time  Mr.  Conboy  came  in. 

12893.  He  put  on  something  additional? — Yes. 

12894.  How  much  ? — Hart. — -It  was  £9  ; we  were 
in  “co.”  at  the  time. 

12895.  Do  you  think  the  rent  is  too  high? — 


M‘Laughlin — I am  certain  of  it ; it  is  more  than  I 
am  able  to  pay. 

12896.  Do  you  till  it? — I do,  very  littleJ 

12897.  You  run  cattle  on  it? — Ido.  I was  short 
at  the  last  rent  something — a few  shillings— I was  not 
able  to  meet  it,  and  he  gave  me  5s.  in  the  pound, 
and  then  I was  short  a few  shillings  after,  and  he 
mentioned  it  on  the  back  of  the  receipt,  and  now  he 
has  us  processed  for  a half-year’s  rent. 

Hart. — Ho  has  processed  for  a year’s ; there  is  three 
half-years’  rent  due  and  never  paid. 

12898.  Chairman. — That  is  half  a year  owing  and 
the  back  half-year? — Yes. 

12899.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  you  have  pretty 
good  oats  up  there? — Middling  good ; there  was  some 
strange  seed  that  did  pretty  well.  There  is  no  return 
from  the  oat  crop  yet. 

M‘Laughlin. — I hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  give  us 
fair  play,  and  that  is  all  we  want. 


-Mr.  Patrick  Conlon  examined. 


12900.  Chairman. — Now,  you  hand  in  this  paper? 
—I  do  your  honour. 

Chairman  reads : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  tenants  of  the  late  Captain 
Thompson,  Knockador,  county  Sligo,  occupying  the  lands 
of  Coolamoonean,  Ballmphil,  Rinnatruffane  (East),  and 


Garoke ; also,  the  tenants  of  Edward  Howley,  Esq.,  residing 
at  Monkstown,  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  said  tenants,  oc- 
cupying the  lands  of  Rinnatruffane  (West),  and  Ballinphul, 
sends  before  the  honourable  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  Government,  their  grievances,  hoping  the  Government 
will  grant  them  an  abatement  to  afford  them  to  keep  their 
lands,  said  lands  being  raised  in  rents  in  the  year  1859.” 


John  Conlon, 

Pat  Conlon,  . 
William  Harte, 
Thomas  M'Donogh, 
James  Conlon, 
Michael  Higgins,  . 
Dominick  Early,  . 
Pat  Tonra,  . 

Tom  Davey, . 

James  Laydon, 

Pat  Early,  . 

John  Hartt,  . . 

Peter  Hartt, . . 

Bernard  Hartt, 
James  Nangle,  . 
Thomas  Hartt, 
Thomas  Tunan,  . 
Owen  Flynn, 
Michael  Convy,  . 


52 

20 

21 

13 
16 
10 
10 
10 

8 

14 

15 

16 
14 

7 

9 

17 

9 

12 


Annual  Value. 


-One-half  barren. 
— Half  barren. 


3 27— 
2 0— 
0 0- 


0 0 — Half  barren. 


£ s. 
49  0 
35  15 
10  15 
15  15 

13  0 

14  5 
6 10 
5 0 

5 0 
7 5 

7 5 
13  5 

8 0 
13  5 

4 0 

6 10 
9 15 
7 15 
6 5 


d.  £ s.  d. 

0 107  0 0 

0 57  11  2 

0 17  7 9 

0 25  0 0 

0 24  0 O 

0 21  15  0 

0 14  0 0 

0 10  0 0 

0 12  10  0 

0 11  14  0 

0 14  14  0 

0 18  13  0 

0 11  19  1 

0 16  13  4 

0 6 12  10 
0 10  10  0 

0 18  10  8 

0 13  9 6 

0 13  5 4 


12901.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  all  those  persons 
who  sign? — I represent  them,  and  I will  tell  you  how. 
We  heard  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  hear 
every  man’s  story ; that  one,  a delegate,  would  do  for 
a number.  We  all  assembled,  and  ;I  saw  their  re- 
ceipts, the  annual  value,  and  the  rent,  and  I took  it 
down.  I must  only  say,  I am  from  the  same  part  as 
the  three  men  rhat  went  out.  Landlords  'of  our 
neighbourhood  are  a great  deal  to  blame  for  the  distur- 
bances ; it  is  a poor  country,  and  we  have  no  land- 
lords. 

12902.  Mr.  Shaw.— No  one  residing  there? — No 
landlords  residing  there;  all  foreign,  except  The 


O’Conor  Don’s  brother,  the  present  member  for  the 
county.  I am  in  the  parish  of  Geevah,  and  we  have 
not  a landlord  in  the  whole  vicinity  but  Mr. 
O’Connor.  • 

12903.  They  are  all  small  men? — Yes ; all  land 
grabbers— mortgagees  who  bought  up  these  little 
patches  of  property  at  a high  rent,  and  now  strive  to 
get  the  discount  of  their  money,  in  some  form,  on  the 
poor  tenants. 

12904.  Chairman. — Is  that  by  raising  the  rents  of 
late  years  ? — Don’t  you  see,  when  you  are  heavily  bur- 
dened you  cannot  pay  rents. 

12905.  Who  are  the  landlords  under  whom  these 


Oct.  U , 1880. 

Mr.  Patrick 
M'Donough. 


Mr.  Michael 
M‘Laughlin. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Conlon. 
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Oct.  14,  1880,  tenants  hold  ? — All  these  tenants  live  under  the  late 
M p-"- , Captain  Thompson  and  Edward  Howley. 

Conlon  j 10  12906.  Can  you  say  when  their  rents  were  fixed  ? — 

That  was  all  a barren  or  a waste,  and  then  the  poor 
tenants  got  it  at  one-third  of  what  they  are  paying 
now,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  these  lands  reclaimed  and 
fit  for  use,  a value  was  put  on  them,  and  they  must  pay 
that  or  else  walk. 

12907.  When  was  that  done? — Sometime  after 
1846. 

1290S.  Have  those  same  rents  continued  ever  since  ? 
— Oh  yes,  your  honour,  the  rack-rents,  and  they 
always  paid  them  -without  a word  of  dispute,  until  the 
times  turned  in  a way  that  we  cannot  now  pay. 

12909.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  live  on  this  estate  yourself  ? 
— I do  your  honour. 

12910.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Twenty- 
eight  acres.  I am  paying  £57  11s.  2 d. 

12911.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  the  acreages  of 
the  other? — John  Conlon,  he  is  paying  £107  a year, 
and  his  annual  value  is  only  £49. 

12912.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  he  holds  ? — 
He  holds  twenty-seven  in  one  farm  and  about  twenty 
in  the  other,  two  different  qualities  of  land. 

12913.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  poor  land  generally? — 
Cold  poor  land. 

12914.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  who  is  his  land- 
lord ? — Thompson. 


12915.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a long  way  from  a market? 
— We  have  no  market  but  in  this  town. 

12916.  Chairman. — You  hold  how  many  acres?— 
Twenty-eight  acres. 

12917.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  consider  the  rents 
excessive  ? — The  rents  must  be  altered  or  lowered  or 
we  cannot  pay  rent.  The  system  of  collecting  these 
rents  is,  they  bring  in  the  poor  tenant  three  months 
before  the  rent  becomes  due,  into  the  bank,  and  you 
must  pass  your  bill  then  and  there  and  as  soon  as  the 
rent  becomes  due  you  must  meet  the  bank. 

12918.  Chairman. — Then  they  put  it  on  the  bank 
to  recover  the  money? — Yes. 

12919.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  there  is  no  escaping  it?— 
No. 

12920.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  not  that  very  often 
at  the  request  of  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  if  you  are  not  able 
to  pay. 

12921.  Chairman. — Who  is  the  landlord?— The 
late  Colonel  Thompson,  now  the  minor,  at  present  it  is 
in  the  Courts. 

12922.  Mr.  Shaw. — Who  is  the  receiver? — Mr. 
Lynch,  a Roscommon  man  I think. 

12923.  Chairman. — And  who  is  the  other  land 
lord  ? — Edward  Howley. 

12924.  And  is  there  an  agent  there  ? — There  is  one 
Tincler. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  John 
M ‘Manus  and 
Mr.  Charles 
P.  Jl‘Kenzie. 


Mr.  John  M‘Manus,  Barony  Constable,  Coolaney,  and  Charles  P.  M'Kenzie,  examined 
Mr.  John  M ‘Man us  examined. 


12925.  Chairman. — You  farm  land  in  this  county  ? 
—I  do  sir. 

12926.  Under  what  landlord? — Mr.  O’Hara  and 
The  MacDermott. 

12927.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  altogether  ? — 
I think  about  300  under  both. 

12928.  How  much  under  Mr.  O’Hara?— About  240. 

1 2929.  And  the  rest  under  The  MacDermott? — Yes, 
this  includes  all  description  of  land. 

12930.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mountain  and  arable  ?— Yes. 

12931.  You  live  on  Mr.  O’Hara’s  I suppose? — I do. 

12932.  What  is  the  rent  of  it? — The  rent  of  the 
entire  is  £126. 

12933.  Have  you  a lease? — I have  a lease  of  only- 
one  of  the  farms,  which  I hold  for  Mr.  O’Hara. 

12934.  Chairman. — Of  Mr.  O’Hara’s  farm? — Yes. 

12935.  And  the  other  you  hold  as  tenant  from  year 
to  year? — Under  lease  from  The  MacDermott. 

12936.  And  what  is  the  rent  of  the  other  farm? — 
The  rent  of  The  MacDermott’s  farm  is  £46  a year. 

12937.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres? — Sixty,  of 
that  there  is  about  twenty-five  acres  of  good  land,  and 
the  rest  is  reclaimable. 

12938.  Are  those  Irish  or  English  acres? — English 
acres. 

12939.  Chairman. — Do  you  come  to  speak  here  of 
your  own  case,  or  as  to  the  cases  generally  through 
the  country  off  the  rents? — Oh,  I know  the  country 
well. 

12940.  Have  jrou  any  reason  to  speak  of  your  own 
rent  as  being  high  ? — I think  my  own  is  fair  enough. 

12941.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  the  rent  being  raised  on 
you  within  your  own  time  on  either  of  those  farms  ? 
— Very  little. 

12942.  Bu  t it  has  been  raised  ? — Y ery  little,  indeed. 

12943.  How  long  ago? — About  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago. 

12944.  Was  that  the  falling  in  of  a lease  ? — It  was. 

12945.  On  Mr.  O’Hara’s? — Yes,  I will  tell  you  how 
it  was  raised,  it  was  raised  to  bring  in  the  tithe-rent- 
charge  only. 

12946.  Which  you  were  subject  to  before  as  a lease- 
holder?— Yes. 

12947.  Have  you  improved  it  much? — Oh,  yes. 

12948.  And  you  have  no  lease? — I have  my  own 
life. 


12949.  And  if  he  wished  he  could  put  on  a high 
rent? — No. 

12950.  You  have  only  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  custom  of  the  estate  to  rely  on? — Yes,  I built 
a house  on  portion  of  it,  it  cost  me  about  £600, 1 knew 
I would  be  safe  enough  without  a lease. 

12951.  Chairman. — Did  the  landlord  contribute 
towards  improvements  of  that  sort  ? — Not  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned. 

12952.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  does  he  generally  on  his' 
estate? — Yes.  Gives  timber  and  slates.  There  are 
some  places  where  he  gives  them  the  means  of  building, 
and  charges  them  interest  on  the  money. 

12953.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Don’t  you  live  in  the 
little  town  of  Coolaney  ? — I do. 

12954.  It  was  in  that  village  you  built  the  house? 
— Yes. 

12955.  It  was -not  on  the  farm? — There  is  land 
attached  to  it. 

12956.  Mi-.  Shaw -Did  you  build  that  without  a 

lease  ? — There  is  a lease,  and  I am  one  of  the  lives. 

12957.  Chairman.— You  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a good  deal  of  what  is  going  on  among  the 
smaller  tenantry  ?— I have  as  barony  constable  for-  the 
last  twenty-six  years.  , 

12958.  We  hear  general  .complaints  as  to  the  rents 
being  very  high  ? — They  are  on  some  estates.  There 
is  a property  just  adjoining  Mr.  O’Hara’s  and  The 
MacDermott’s,  which  'belonged  to  the  late  Captain 
Thompson,  and  that  is  "set  very  high,  so  much  so,  that 
the  tenantry  are  not  able  to  pay  any  rent. 

12959.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  that  is  your  opinion  as  a 
judge  of  land  ? — Yes. 

12960.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  is  on  the 
larger  estates  or  the  small  estates  ? — The  small  estates. 

12961.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  know  Geevah? — Yes; 
a little.  r 

12962.  That  is  the  same  class  of  property? — Yes,  i 
was  receiving  rents  there  for  the  late  William  Thomp- 
son. The  laud  is  very  bad.  ;■ 

12963.  No  tenantry  can  pay  rent  out  of  that  an 
live?— As  far  as  I know. the  property,  it  is  sola 
since,  and  I believe  the  purchaser  is  not  making  nine  i 
of  it.  , 

12964.  Chairman.— You  have  said  you  don t con- 
sider them  good  tenants,  but  it  is  impossible  they  can 
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be  good  under  the  circumstances  ? — I did  not  say  they 
were  not  good  tenants,  but  their  rents  were  so  high 
let,  they  could  not  be  good. 

12965.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  under  the  circumstances  it 
is  very  hard  for  a man  to  be  industrious  where  the  rent 
is  so  oppressive? — Yes. 

12966.  His  whole  life  goes  trying  to  make  the 
rent? — Yes ; they  live  by  going  into  debt. 

12967.  Is  that  system  of  billing,  going  into  the 
banks,  common? — Not  in  my  neighbourhood,  they 
are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  get  bills.  This 
Knockdoo  place,  the  owner  is  dead,  Captain  Thompson, 
there  is  a receiver  on  it.  I know  they  have  not  been 
able  to  pay,  they  might  struggle  to  'pay  something. 
There  were  two  poor  fellows  had  bills  in  the  bank  and 
they  sold  their  cattle  to  pay  them. 

12968.  Chairman. — Do  you  apply  your  observation 
as  to  their  inability  to  get  on  to  the  last  few  years 
especially,  or  even  in  better  times? — The  last  few 
years  especially. 

1 2969.  Did  it  apply  to  some  extent  before  that  ? — 
They  paid  their  rents  punctually  before. 

12970.  Were  they  able  to  make  a fair  and  reason- 
able living  out  of  that? — I don’t  think  they  were.  If 
they  paid  their  rents  they  had  not  sufficient  to  stock 
their  land. 

12971.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  the  rent  was  too  high  for 
poor  land  away  from  a market  town  ? — Oh,  there  is  a 
town  near  it,  Sligo  and  Tobercurry ; too  high  indeed. 

12972.  Eighteen  miles  '1 — Oh,  it  is  fail-  enough. 

12973.  Chairman. — The  tenants  all  refer  to  the 
tenement  valuation,  do  you.  think  that  that  is  a highly 
valued  part  of  the  country  ? — I know  cases  where  the 
tenement  valuation  is  high  enough. 

12974.  You  think  it  would  be  high  enough  at  the 
tenement  valuation  ? — I am  sure  it  would.  I know 
the  valuation  of  all  these  lands  as  I go  along, 

1 2975.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  that  in  your  barony  ? 
—It  is,  six-. 

12976.  I did  not  think  Geevah  was? — Oh,  no,  I 
am  not  alluding  to  that,  except  the  portions  I received 
rent.  on. 

12977.  Chairman. — You  speak  generally  of  the 
country  you  pass  through  and  know  most  of? — Yes, 
to  be  sure ; I know  some  as  good  land  in  Geevagh  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  another  property 
near  Coolaney,  Cabra,  that  Mr.  Williams  is  the 
owner  of. 

12978.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  highly  rented? — Yes. 

12979.  People,  poor? — The  rent  is  too  high,  and  it 
is  a mountain  farm,  but  he  is  giving  them  employment 
for  the  last  year  or  more,  and  they  are  getting  9s.  a 
week,  he  is  giving  4s.  out  of  every  pound  they  pay. 

12980.  But  if  they  were  dependant  on  the  land 
they  would  not  be  well  off? — No  ; it  would  be  almost  a 
shame  to  charge  them  so  high  a rent. 

12981.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  if  some  independent  person  was  to  value 
and  say  what  would  be  a fair  value  ? — I am  sure  they 
would. 

12982.  Mr.  Shaw. — As  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — Yes. 

12983.  It  would  be  a better  plan  for  the  landlord 
in  the  long  run  ? — Decidedly  better.  There  is  another 
1’ioperty  joins  that  called  Cappagh,  it  belonged  to 

Mn  Patrick  Somers. 

12984.  Who  does  it  belong  to  now? — Mr.  Dolan. 


It  was  purchased  in  -the  Landed  Estates  Court  by  the 
uncle  of  the  present  owners,  and  the  rents  was  raised 
very  considerably,  so  much  so  that  they  are  very  badly 
able  to  pay  anything. 

12985.  How  long  is  that  ago? — Fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  and  they  are  very  miserable.  There  is  no 
employment  for  them.  The  Dolans  themselves  arc 
very  poor,  although  they  have  the  property,  they  are 
as  poor  as  they  can  be. 

12986.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  that  class  of 
tenants  if  made  peasant  proprietors  ? — Indeed  it  would 
not. 

12987.  If  they  had  to  pay  the  half-yearly  instal- 
ments on  that  poor  land  ? — The  Dolans  are  as  poor  as 
the  tenants. 

12988.  But  if  they  had  it  at  a fail- and  reasonable 
rent  ? — If  they  had  it  as  they  had  it  before  the  Dolans 
got  it,  every  man  was  fairly  well  off. 

12989.  And  they  are  industrious  people  ? — They  are 
industrious  people.  On  the  Williams’  property, 
before  he  got  it,  the  tenants  had  a right  of  turbary, 
and  a, right  of  mountain  for  the  cattle,  and  they  paid 
nothing  for  it,  and  when  he  got  it  he  took  it  from 
them. 

12990.  What  did  he  do  with  the  mountain? — He 
took  it  from  them  also. 

12991.  And  let  it  to  somebody  else? — Oh,  no,  it 
was  too  bad. 

12992.  Did  he  raise  the  rents  ? — No;  he  left  then 
as  they  were. 

12993.  But  the  rents  were  too  high  ? — Yes. 

12994.  Chairman.  — Do  you  know  whether, 
through  the  country  generally,  there  is  a practice  with 
or  without  the  landlord’s  consent  to  sell  their  hold- 
ings by  the  tenants? — No;  they  cannot  sell  without 
the  landlord’s  consent,  but  I never  saw  the  landlord 
refuse  to  consent  if  the  man  who  purchased  was  of 
good  character. 

12995.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  tenant  was  broken 
down  ; they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  ? — 1 have 
not  seen  that. 

12996.  On  good  estates  they  are  allowed  to 
charge? — They  are  allowed  to  charge  if  they  wish 
to  sell  their  holdings,  subject  to  approval. 

12997!  Oi^  Mr.  Cooper’s? — I don’t  know.  There 
is  only  a very  small  portion  of  his  property  in  our 
distinct.  Lands  called  Carha,  and  they  are  all 
improved  and  the  lands  drained.  The  rent  does  not 
press  on  them. 

12998.  Chairman. — They  are  employed  by  him,  do 
you  mean  ? — Yes. 

12999.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  rents  are  not  exces- 
sive?—No. 

13000.  Labourers,  how  are  they  off  in  your  country  ? 
— The  labourers  at  present  are  employed  on  the 
public  works.  The  wages  are  very  fair. 

13001.  What  are  they? — Nine  shillings  a week. 

13002.  And  they  get  a free  house  ? — lam  speaking 
now  of  the  neighbourhood  generally. 

13003.  I mean  fixed  labourers  on  farms  ? — We  have 
very  few  of  them ; we  employ  boys  and  men  whenever 
we  require  him. 

13004.  Chairman. — In  these  relief  works  are  they 
paid  by  piece-work  ? — By  the  day ; in  some  cases  by 
piece-work.  As  far  as  Williams’  place  is  concerned 
they  are  all  paid  by  the  day. 


Oct.  14.  isso. 

Sir.  John 
M‘.V1nnus  and 
Mr.  Charles 
P.  M'Kenzie. 
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Oct.  14, 1880. 
Mr.  Jolm 

Mr?  Charles 
V.  Mackenzie. 


Mr.  Charles  P.  Mackenzie,  Cockney;  examined. 


13005.  Chairman.— You  are  acting  as  sub-agent  ? 
—On  Mr.  O’Hara’s  property  in  this  county. 

13006.  That  is  over  22,000  acres  ? — Yes. 

13007.  Who  is  the  head  agent?— Mr.  F.  F.  Hamil- 
ton. 

13008.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  lie  live  there  ? — No. 

13009.  Where1?— In  the  county  Meath,  at  Enfield. 

13010.  I see  you  have  given  some  answers  as  to  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  holdings  out  of  Ulster,  on  Mr. 
O’Hara’s  property,  which  is  just  mentioned,  they  are 
allowed  subject  to  the  landlord’s  approval? — Yes. 

13011.  Have  you;  since  you  have  been  there,  known 
of  many  cases  arising  from  the  sale  of  holdings? — Yes, 
in  a few  instances,  of  people  emigrating,  and  such  as 
that,  they  sell  their  holdings  before  going. 

13012.  Do  they  get  a large  price  ?— From  six  to 
eight  years’  purchase. 

13013.  Is  there  a price  fixed  by  the  landlord? — No, 
they  are  allowed  to  get  as  much  as  they  can. 

13014.  Chairman. — And  he  only  requires  it  should 
be  a person  of  good  character? — Yes. 

13015.  A solvent  man?— Yes. 

13016.  Mr.  Shaw.— He  has  a preference  for  the 
tenants  on  the  property ?— Yes;  they  always  get  a 
preference. 

13017.  Chairman. — Tn  any  of  these  cases  have  you 
found  the  change  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  holding  ? 
— I cannot  say  it  makes  much  difference,  it  is  generally 
the  same  class  get  it. 

13018.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  rents  are  paid  under  any 
circumstances  ?— Yes. 

13019.  Are  they  large  farms  ? — No,  generally  small. 

1 3020.  What  size  generally  ?— From  ten  to  twenty 
acres. 

13021.  Are  they  able  to  make  a living  on  these 
farms  ? — They  are  ; but  not  a good  living. 

13022.  Without  any  other  means  of  living? — They 
have  no  other  means  of  living  unless  they  get  employ- 
ment from  the  landlord. 

13023.  Good  land? — Mixed. 

13024.  Do  they  improve  it  much  ? — Very  little,  ex- 
cept reclamations  by  the  tenants  of  cut-away  bog. 

13025.  The  general  twenty  acre  men  jhave’ not  been 
improving  much? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 

13026.  Chairman. — How  many  years  have  you 
been  there  ? — Six  years. 

13027.  I see  you  say  here  that  there  have  been  no 
evictions  on  this  estate  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1870,  nor  for  many  years  previous  to  that  day  ? 
—No  sir,  there  have  been  no  evictions  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

13028.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  M'Manus  has  said 
about  the  tenantry  through  the  country,  do  you  agree 
in  his  view  as  to  the  rent  being  high,  generally,  on 
these  small  properties? — I know  very  little  about 
these  small  properties,  .1  will  only  answer  for  Mr. 
O’Hara’s  estate. 

13Q29.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  rents  are  moderate  on  Mr. 
O’Hara’s  estate  ? — I consider  they  are. 

13030.  People  able  to  live?— Yes;  he  gives  a good 
deal  of  employment  on  his  estate  to  the  tenants. 

13031.  Does  he  give  anything  to  help  improvements? 
— He  does  in  many  ways. 


13032.  Do  you  promote  improvements  ?— ' Yes 
drainage  and  fencing. 

13033.  Draining,  he  gets  money  for  from  the  Board 
of  Works? — No,  except  this  year  when  he  got  money 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  part  of  which  went  to 
draining. 

13034.  Charges  interest  to  the  tenantry?— No 
nothing. 

13035.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty 
of  getting  money  from  the  Board  of  Works? — No,  sir. 

13036.  Or  much  delay  ? — No,  sir. 

13037.  Was  that  money  at  a low  rate? — Yes;  he 
got  it  in  two  instalments,  £500  up  to  the  present. 

1 3038.  Has  he  many  tenants  employed  ? — Generally 
forty  or  fifty  for  the  last  six  months — sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less. 

13039.  Generally  on  their  own  holding — Some  and 
others  of  them  make  roads  into-  the  turbaries  and 
pasture. 

13040.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Are  you  from  the  North?— 
Well,  I am. 

13041.  You  have  tenant-right  on  that  property  just 
as  good  as  in  the  North  ? — Yes  ; fixity  of  tenure,  fail- 
rents,  and  free  sale. 

1 3042.  Y ou  never  dispossess  ?— No. 

13043.  And  you  help  them  and  let  them  make  the 
best  of  their  holdings  ?- — Yes. 

13044.  Chairman. — Is  that  what  is. called  “usages 
corresponding  in  essential  particulars  with  tenant- 
right  ” ? — It  is. 

13045.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  Mr.  O’Hara  spent 
much  money  on  improvements  for  his  tenants? — A 
great  deal ; he  keeps  a staff  of  men  always  improving, 

13046.  You  could  not  give  us  the  figures  as  to  the 
amount  spent? — Generally  about £500  or  £600  every 
year. 

13047.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mr..  O’Hara  lives  there?— 
Always,  sir,  except  for  a few  weeks  in  the  year. 

13048.  And  there  is  no  discontent  on  the  property  ? 

None,  there  is  no  complaint  whatever ; there  are  a 

few  small  properties  Mr.  M ‘Manus  mentioned,  there 
are  complaints  there. 

13049.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  an  inclination 
among  the  tenants  to  ask  that  rents  should  correspond 
with  the  Government  valuation? — No;  Mr.  O’Hara 
gave  them  a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  three  last 
half-years,  and  in  a great  many  cases  the  rent  is  not 
above  the  Government  valuation  on  Mr.  O’Hara’s  pro- 
perty. 

13050.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  large  grass 
farms  ? — We  have. 

13051.  Mixed,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

13052.  But  farmed  on  the  English  system,  f suppose, 
high  farming? — No  ; their  farming  needs  much  im- 
provement. 

13053.  But  they  are  all  natives  of  the  country,  I 
suppose,  not  Scotch  or  English?— None,  their  fore- 
fathers have  been  on  the  estate  for  generations.  ; 

1 3054.  Are  the  houses  good  generally  on  the  estate? 
— Yes ; Mr.  . O’Hara  helps  them  with  slates  and 
timber  free,  or  advances  the  money 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


George  Errington,  esq.,  m.p.,  examined. 


13055.  Mr.  Shaw.  — You  are  member  for  the 
county  Longford? — I am. 

13056.  And  you  have  been  giving  some  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  Land  Question  in  that  county  ? — 
Yes. 

13057.  You  know  Longford  well? — Yes,  I have 
property  there. 

13058.  Are  there  any  cases  in  particular  you  wish 
to  call  our  attention  to?— Yes,  there  are  two  estates. 
The  first  is  Doory  Hall,  the  owners  arc  a family  of 
the  name  ;of  Jessop,  it  is  a large  estate  of  £4,000  a 
year,  the  agent  is  Mr.  Cusack,  a Dublin  attorney,  he 


has  been  agent  for  a great  many  years,  and  sole 
manager.  I may  say,  the  management  and  circum- 
stances of  this  estate  have  been  of  a very  mysterious 
kind,  and  they  raise  points  that  are  very  hard  to 
account  for.  But  this  is  certain  that  the  manage- 
ment has  been  very  oppressive,  and  it  has  resulted  m 
the  very  deepest  dissatisfaction  among  the  tenan  , 
and  has -caused  great  uneasiness  in  the  country  among 
the  landlords,  as  well  as  farmer  class.  I can  speak, 
of  that  from  my  own  knowledge. 

13059.  Chairman.— Is  this  in  the  county  Led- 
ford ? — Yes. 
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13060.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  owners  living  in  Ire- 
land ? — The  two  supposed  representatives,  the  two  Miss 
Jessops,  live  at  Doory  Hall.  The  result  of  this  manage- 
ment has  been  to  produce  various  outrages.  In  1 8 6 6,  a 
bailiff  named  Freyne,  was  killed.  In  1876,  Mr.  Cusack 
was  shot  at  and  wounded  in  Dublin;  he  has  been 
since,  and  is  still  protected  by  the  police,  two  of  whom 
accompany  him  in  Longford.  Now,  as  for  the  details 
of  the  management : he  has  evicted  a great  number  of 
tenants,  and  their  land  now  lies  waste.  Well,  of 
course,  it  is  neither  let  nor  cultivated,  and  'drovers 
passing  the  road,  turn  their  cattle  into  it. 

, 13061.  Has  it  been  offered  for  letting  ? — Not  as  far 
as  1 can  tell.  I don’t  contend,  of  course,  you  can 
compel  a landlord  to  let  or  cultivate  his  land,  but  I 
say  there,  in  the  country,  the  feeling  is  intense,  and 
the  excitement  intense,  at  tenants  being  turned  out  of 
their  farms,  and  the  farms  then  left  idle  and  not  let. 

13062.  Chairman. — Were  they  turned  out  for  non- 
payment ? — No. 

13063.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Howlong  ago  were  they 
turned  out  1— I have  details  of  several  cases,  at  various 
times.  JohnDerwin’s  wasa  hard  case  in  the  townland  of 
Brickerns;  he  was  served  with  notice  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  tenant,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but 
held  on  for  several  years,  tendering  the  rent;  no 
rent  was  taken ; the  land  now  lies  waste,  and 
Darwin  lives  on  the  land  as  a trespasser,  and  tries  to 
cultivate  a portion  of  it.  There  are  many  other  names 
I can  mention.  The  second  point  that  has  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  is  that,  chiefly  at  the  expiration 
of  leases,  and  in  other  cases  alsd,  Mr.  Cusack  is  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  to  accept  the  rent  though  tendered. 
13064.  Mr.  Shaw. — Leaves  them  there? — They 
. tender  the  rent  duly,  and  he  refuses  to  take  the  rent, 
and  some  have  been  tenants  more  than  ten  years  not 
paying  rent.  * I will  give  one  case  of  this.  I have 
visited  all  these  cases  myself.  But  this  one  I can 
quote  all  the  particulars  of.  Gregory  Yorke  is  a poor 
law  guardiau  in  the  parish  of  Killashee,  acreage,  thirty- 
three  acres,  original  rent,  £46  ; it  was  raised  to  £60 
in  his  father’s  lifetime.  His  father  died  in  1874, 
since  that  time  Yorke  has  continued  upon  the  farm, 
tendered  his  rent  duly,  but  has  not  been  absolutely 
evicted.  He  has  an  exceedingly  good  farm,  and  is  a most 
respectable-  man,  only  desirous  to  have  some  sort  of 
recognition.  The  land  Was  in  the  father’s  time  very 
inferior,  almost  waste,  a sort  of  furze  and  waste 
land.  It  is  now  a very  good  farm,  exceedingly  well 
cultivated,  and  I am  sure  quite  worth  the  rent  which 
is  put  on,  but  the  rent  has  not  been  taken  though  the 
man  is  most  willing  to  pay  it. 

13065.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  John  Cline? — In 
this  case  a similar  circumstance  occurred.  The  rent  has 
not  been  taken  for  ten  years  ; they  are  a large  family, 
most  respectable,  and  they  offer  the  half  year’s  rent 
regularly.  1 don’t,  of  course,  contend  that  you  can 
force  a landlord  to  take  his  rent,  but  it  does  create  a 
very  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  that  the  tenant  should  be 
left  in  this  position,  and  I know,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  that 
it  is  considered  almost  worse  than  to  be  positively 
evicted,  it  is  worse  for  the  country,  because  this  con- 
tinues for  years  and  the  sore  remains,  while  if  they  are 
evicted  once,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  every  farm,  or  anything  like  it  on  the 
estate,  but  a considerable  number  of  farms-  are  this  way, 
and  the  result  is  an  amount  of  uneasiness  and  ill-feeling, 
which  is  very  . great  indeed. 

130G6.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  they  go  on  holding 
a little  longer,  won’t  they  become  owners  in  foe  ? — Not 
n-tliey  tendered  the  rent ; that  would  bar  it. 

13067.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  there  was  some 
•mence  given  in  the  first  instance,  that  prevented  them 
going  on  harmoniously  ? — I began  by  saying  the  thing 
was  inexplicable,  but  the  facts  are  undoubted.  I would 
just  say  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  non- 
payment of  rent,  nor  of  objecting  to  the  increase  of  rent. 

»e  direct  cause  of  the  shooting  at  Mr.  Ciisack,  in  1875 
appears  from  the  reports  of  trial  to  have  been,  not  those 


special  points,  but  that  he  had  enforced  penal  rents  in 
a very  harsh  way.  A man  was  tried  for  the  shooting,  and 
was  acquitted,  but  Judge  Keogh  used  extremely  strong 
language.  It  was  pleaded  that  there  was  no  agrarian 
cause  for  the  outrage.  However,  Judge  Keogh's  lan- 
guage, which  I quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
of  the  strongest,  for  he  said  he  had  never  heard  a case 
in  which  there  was  more  apparent  motive  for  outrage 
and  therefore  the  jury  should  not  for  a moment 
suppose  there  was  no  agrarian  reason  for  it.  The  Crown 
gave  evidence  that  there  were  penal  rents  of  a very- 
harsh  kind,  and  J udge  Keogh  used  this  strong  language, 
he  had  never  known  penal  rents  enforced  with  such 
severity.  Another  case  I wish  to  call  attention  to  is 
Lord  Annaly’s  estates  in  Longford.  They  were  kindly 
and  fairly  managed  until  the  death  of  the  late  Lord, 
when  a now  agent  was  appointed. 

13068.  What  is  the  name  of  the  new  agent?—  Mr. 
O’Connor.  By  a general  rise  of  rent  and  other 
exactions  he  has  caused  a strong  feeling  against  him, 
and  has  now  to  be  protected  by  police.  It  began  by 
calling  in  the  hanging  gale,  and  insisting  immediately 
after  iipon  the  payment  of  the  rent  due,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  two  half  years  was  paid  within  six 
months,  and  three  half  years  some  time  within  about 
eight  or  nine. 

13069.  Chairman. — Was  that  called  in  by  the  same 
agent? — Mr.  O’Connor,  yes.  The  rents  were  then 
generally  raised.  In  some  cases  the  increase  was  hot 
excessive,  but  there  were  certainly  cases  to  my  own 
knowledge,  in  which  a very  stiff  rent  followed  by  a 
moderate  increase  became  very  nearly  a rack-rent, 
and  that  added  to  the  previous  severity  has  caused 
very  great  suffering  and  very  great  dissatisfaction. 

13069a.  Can  you  say  when  the  back  half  year  was 
called  in,  how  soon  after  the  death  ? — I think  within 
two  years  after  the  death.  I am  informed  that  in  some 
cases  the  tenants  submitted  willingly  to  the  increase  of 
rent,  though  they  thought  it  severe,  on  the  promise 
of  the  agent  of  improvements,  buildings,  and  drainings, 
and  so  forth,  which  were  never  done.  I can  give 
instances  of  individual  tenants,  but  I should  rather 
not ; some  evictions  have  taken  place. 

13070.  You  might  say  the  number  that  the  thing 
occurred  in  without  giving  the  names  ? — The  points 
which  I have  raised’  occurred  all  over  the  estate,  though 
there  were  some  special  cases,  of  which  I can  give 
illustrations.  Would  you  now  allow  me  to  state  in 
two  or  three  words  the  changes  which  I think  this 
state  of  things  requires.  It  occurs  to  me , the  only 
remedy  is  to  give  security  to  the  tenant,  and  that,  I 
think,  after  careful  consideration,  can  only  be  done  by 
some  system  which  would  establish  fair  rents,  together 
with  a right  of  sale,  commonly  called  the  Ulster  custom, 
and  this  would  constitute  a practical  fixity  of  tenure. 
My  plan  for  carrying  it  out  is  as  follows  : — I would 
institute  in  Dublin  a supreme  land  court  with  local 
branches.  The  business  of  that  court  would  be  three- 
fold, first  to  keep  and  publish  authoritative  records  for 
various  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  prices  of  the 
various  kinds  of  produce,  according  to  which,  after 
the  first  valuation,  the  periodical  re-adjustments  should 
be  made.  Secondly,  upon  an  application,  either  by 
landlord  or  tenant,  the  court  would  have  to  decide  once 
for  all  the  present  letting  value  of  a farm,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  holding. 
That  value  would  be  recorded  as  the  rent  of  the  holding, 
and,  I lay  great  stress  on  this,  it  would  become  the 
ground  work  for  all  future  arrangements  with  regard 
to  that  farm. 

13071.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  for  taxation  purposes,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes  ; but  on  that  point  I am  anxious  to  say 
one  word.  I think  the  system  of  Government  valuation 
differing,  and  differing  unequally,  from  the  letting  value 
of  land,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  very  greatest  incon- 
venience and  dissatisfaction,  and  I should  be  most 
anxious  to  see  some  scheme  by  which  the  rental  and 
the  valuation  should  be  assimilated.  The  objection  is 
that  yon  would  impose  extra  taxation.  I don’t  think 
that  would  matter  for  local  taxation,  and  in  the  case 
3 K 2 
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of  imperial  taxation  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  some  allowance. 

13072.  Take  off  a per-centage,  twenty-five  per  cent., 
as  they  do  in  excess  taxes? — Yes.  According  to  my 
scheme  the  rent  and  the  valuation  would  merge  in 
every  case  in  which  landlord  or  tenant  submitted  their 
holding  to  this  system. 

13073.  Would  you  not  make  it  general  all  over  the 
country  ? — I would  not  for  tills  reason  : there  would  be 
some  difficulty  practically  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
rent,  it  would  lead  possibly  by  collusion  to  false  returns 
being  made.  Periodically,  every  ten  or  twenty  years, 

I should  propose  the  landlord  or  tenant  to  be  at  liberty 
to  claim  if  they  pleased  a re-adjustment  of  rent,  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  average  of  prices  for  the 
previous  period.  The  tenant  should  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  his  interest,  subject  to  a reasonable  veto  on  the 
purchaser  by  the  landlord;  every  such  transaction  should 
be  ratified  and  recorded  by  the  court ; the  arrears  of  rent 
and  all  dilapidations  should  be  paid  out  of  the  purchase 
money.  I should  not  be  inclined  to  limit,  as  is  often 
suggested  in  that  case,  the  price  each  tenant’s  interest 
might  be  sold  for,  because  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  discourage  any  improvements.  And  I may  just 
observe,  as  an  answer  to  the  objection  which  is  often 
made  to  the  Ulster  custom,  that  a sudden  extension  of 
it  and  concession  of  the  right  all  over  Ireland  to  tenants 
who  have  never  regularly  acquired  it,  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  unjust ; but  I don’t  think  it  so  when  you 
consider  that  in  reality  the  great  majority  of  tenants 
virtually  do  possess  it. 

13074.  As  a matter  of  fact  ? — Yes;  whether  by  in- 
timidation or  whether  by  the  kindness  of  landlords,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  they  have  a claim  of 
that  sort,  and,  therefore,  I think  it  much  better  to  re- 
cognise it,  and  make  it  manageable,  as  it  would  be  by 
sale,  than  by  ignoring  it  to  leave  it  dependent,  as  it 
is  now  really,  upon  this  indefinite  sort  of  pressure, 
or  worse,  on  intimidation.  I merely  wish  to  say 
the  only  novelty  T think  in  this  scale  is  the  adjust- 
ment. All  rent  according  to  the  record  of  prices  would 
roughly  but  fairly  represent  the  increment  or  decrease 
which  was  due  to  the  landlord  from  the  change  of 
times ; while  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  purchase- 
money,  which  arises  from  the  increased  or  diminished 
quantity  of  produce,  would  fairly  represent  the  result 
which  ought  to  come,  or  would  be  due  from  the  tenants’ 
exertions.  I think  this  system  would  keep  the  two 
shares  perfectly  separate,  and  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  ; and  that  is  the  difficulty,  which  is  a very 
important  one,  I think,  to  meet.  Subletting  according 
to  this  would,  I think,  become  impossible.  Subdivi- 
sion unrecognised  would  lose  much  of  its  advantages, 
and  I don’t  think  there  would  be  need  of  covenants, 
because  the  Court  would,  according  to  my  scheme, 
have  full  power  to  assess  damages  for  dilapidations.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
tenants  would  depreciate  what  they  had  paid  for,  and 
were  going  to  sell.  A similar  scheme  was  proposed 
to  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  Committee,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee.  It  was  dissimilar  in  the 
suggestion  of  perpetuity  leases  for  fixed  rents  ; in  that 
case  it  was  proposed  that  a money  payment  of  four  or 
five  years’  purchase  should  be  paid  by  the  tenant  to 
the  landlord,  which  money  was  in  part  to  be  advanced 
by  the  Government ; the  difference  is  that  in  that 
case  the  rent  was  to  be  fixed  for  ever,  while  in  this 
case  it  would  fluctuate  or  vary  according  to  the 
change  of  times ; and,  secondly,  according  to  the  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenant.  The  third  duty 
of  the  supreme  Land  Court  would  be  to  assist  the 
tenants  to  purchase  their  farms.  I would  enable  them 
to  pui-chase  estates  and  resell  them,  without  loss  to  the 
State,  to  the  tenants.  There  was  one  point  I would 
like  to  refer  to,  which  I think  ls  remarkable  with  re- 
ference to  this  portion  of  the  country — a remarkable, 
feature  with  regard  to  the  present  agitation  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  country. 


13075.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  portion?— 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  other  parts  of  Con- 
naught. It  began  and  progressed  most  rapidly  in 
this  district.  A somewhat  similar  thing  occurred  in 
the  great  famine  of  1847  and  1848,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  returns  of  the  money  given  for  the 
relief  of  distress  ; and  again  in  1869,  according  to  the 
statistics  published,  there  was  an  excess  of  agrarian 
crime  in  these  very  districts,  which  determined  the 
Government  to  pass  the  repressive  measures  the 
coercive  measures  of  that  year.  Naturally  I look  for 
the  cause  of  that,  and  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  between  thirty  thousand  and  forty 
thousand  small  tenants,  who  are  also  labourers mi- 

gratory labourers. 

13076.  Chairman. — Who  go  to  England  to  look  for 
work  ? — Yes.  No  land  reform  would  ever  meet  their 
case ; they  would  still  be  liable  on  pressure  of  times 
to  be  distressed ; and,  therefore,  the  question  becomes 
directly  one  of  Poor  Law,  and  to  consider  whether  the 
Poor  Law  is  not  too  strict.  The  question  arises  whether 
it  is  right  thatforty  thousandmen  shouldspendhalftheir 
lives  working  iu  other  countries,  and  in  case  of  distress 
be  thrown  upon  the  one  poor  district  in  which  they  do 
not  work. 

13077.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  can  that  ever  be 
met  ? — I will  tell  you.  The  reason  of  this  is  two-fold— 
the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  is  more  severe  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  circumstances  render  it  more  severely  en- 
forced. 

13078.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  would  not  throw  it  on 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  entirely,  would  you  ? — No.  Tliedif- 
ferences  which  I woul  d propose  to  alter  are  three-fold,  and 
I think  they  meet  this  case.  The  first  is  that  in  Eng- 
land they  have  union  rating,  while  with  us  there  is 
rating  by  electoral  divisions.  This  makes  the  practice 
of  the  law  more  severe,  for  the  elected  Guardian  of  the 
district. has  almost  entirely  the  management  of  relief 
for  his  own  district,  and  it  is  his  interest  to  keep 
down  relief,  which  makes  the  exercise  of  the  law  more 
severe. 

13079.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Would  not  a more 
liberal  Poor  Law  have  the  effect  you  deprecate.  It 
would  enable  these  people  to  live  here  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates,  and  enable  them  to  work  in  England  all 
the  year  round,  except  when  supported  by  the  rates 
here  ? — If  it  stood  alone  it  would,  but  the  second  point, 
in  which  I propose  to  assimilate  the  law  in  England  and 
Ix-eland,  is  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  and  this  par- 
ticular point  meets  what  The  O’Conor  Don  has  stated, 
by  distributing  the  charge  according  to  the  area  of 
relief.  I would  suggest  a common  poor  relief  fund  for 
migratory  labourers  which  would  extend  over  England 
and  Scotland,  and  which  would  represent  theadvantages 
which  those  districts  obtain  from  the  labour  of  those  per- 
sons. One  other  word — it  is  a most  pressing  recommen- 
dation— upon  this  point.  The  Local  Government  Board 
in  Ireland  have  at  present,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
Belief  of  Distress  Act,  extended  the  power  of  giving 
outdoor  relief  for  two  months  after  the  termination  of 
this  year — that  is  to  say,  until  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  appears  to  me  most  important  that  that 
power  should  be  extended  immediately  on  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  pending  any  other  changes  which  may 
be  made  in  the  law. 

13080.  I just  wish  to  ask  one  word  with  regard  to 
Longford  generally,  you  say  you  have  inquired  into 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  county 
Longford  ? — Yes. 

13081.  Do  you  find  them  generally  very  satisfactory 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  you  have  alluded  to 
— Very  fairly  satisfactory. 

13082.  And  are  those  the  worst  cases  you  could 
find  out  ?— Certainly,  they  are  the  worst  cases  1 
know. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 
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13083.  Chairman. — You 
Cooper  ? — Yes. 

13084.  The  Percival  estate  and  some  others? — 
Yes. 

13085.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  properties  over 
which  you  are  agent? — I could  not  give  that.  There 
are  some  of  them  very  scattered,  and  in  different 
unions  and  different  counties. 

13086.  However,  the  acreage  is  very  large 
altogether?— Very  large. 

13087.  Are  these  properties  in  Mayo  and  Sligo 
generally?—' Yes ; generally  in  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

3 130881  You  mention  that  the  rents  are  not  paid  in 
Mayo  this  year? — Very  badly  indeed ; particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swineford. 

13089.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  that  in  that 
part  of  the  country — is  it  worse  off  than  other  parts  ? 
—They  are  badly  off,  but  there  are  a good  many  who 
could  pay  only  they  are  afraid. 

13090.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  land  is  very  poor  there? 
—Yes ; it  is. 

13091.  Chairman. — There  is  no  tenant-right?  — 
Ho;  there  is  not. 

13092.  Is  there  any  usage,  corresponding  to  the 
Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right? — No.  Any  tenant 
who  wanted  to  leave,  or  through  poverty  was  reduced, 
would  ask  leave  to  give  his  farm  up  to  another,  and  he 
generally  paid  him.  That  was  the  nearest  thing  to 
tenant-right. 

13093.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  whose  estates  does 
that  custom  exist  ? — On  most  of  the  estates  I manage. 
I acknowledge  that,  so  far  as  the  estates  of  Captain 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Orme,  Mr.  Rashley — an  English 
gentleman — and  several  others  are  concerned. 

13094.  Chairman. — That  is  not  the  case  on  Colonel 
Cooper’s  estate? — He  has  occasionally  allowed  it. 
When  I bring  a case  l efore  him  he  allows  it. 

13095.  Mr.  ShaW. — Each  case  comes  tip  on  its  own 
merits  ? — Yes. 

13096.  There  is  no  fixed  rule? — No.  Each  case  is 
dealt  with  on  it  merits. 

13097.  Chairman. — You  think  that  the  custom 
of  allowing  the  sale  of  holdings  is  decreasing? — I 
think  it  is  rather  decreasing. 

13098.  That  is,  I suppose,  not  from  want  of  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  but  from  the  land- 
lords wishing  to  deal  with  the  case's  themselves  by 
way  of  compensation  l — Well,  really  I may  say  that 
in  my  office  I never  knew  a man  being  refused  per- 
mission to  sell,  provided  he  brings  in  a tenant  who  is 
solvent  and  to  whom  there  is  no  objection.  I have 
never  known  a case  of  a man  being  refused  to  appoint 
a man  in  his  place. 

13099.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  inquire  into  what 
they  get? — No;  but  where  I see  a reason  for  the 
change  I always  facilitate  it. 

13100.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  system  exists 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  be  called  a usage  in  a 
corresponding  sense  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right? — It  is 
an  optional  usage,  if  I may  say  so. 

13101.  That  is,  it  requires  the  permission  of  the 
landlord? — Yes.  That  has  always  been  the  case  on 
the  properties  that  I manage.  Generally  I allow  it, 
hut  in  Colonel  Cooper’s  estate  I cannot  allow  it  with- 
out bringing  it  before  him,  and  I generally  obtain  his 
sanction. 

13102.  On  such  changes  of  tenancy  is  it  usual  to 
wake  any  change  in  the  rent? — No  ; not  generally. 

13103.  Intliecase  of  middlemen  that  you  mentioned, 
are  there  not  generally  changes  of  rent? — Yes  ; when 
the  purchase  is  made  by  middlemen;  the  middlemen 
are  a lower  class  of  men,  if  I may  say  so,  and  they  do 
put  an  increased  rent  on. 

13104.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  eviction  on 
tue  different  properties  which  you  manage? — Not 

13105.  Have  there  been  any  since  the  Land  Act? 
—No,  I have  frequently  been  obliged  to  bring  eject- 


ments to  get  the  rent,  but  I have  very  seldom  indeed 
been  obliged  to  carry  them  out. 

13106.  There  has  been  a settlement  before  the  mat- 
ter came  into  court  ? — Yes  ; they  bring  in  a certain 
sum  of  money  and  we  generally  settle  it.  As  a rule, 
I very  seldom  had  to  bring  in  the  sheriff  to  take  pos- 
session. 

13107.  During  this  last  year  have  you  had  many 
cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — No ; I 
have  not  executed  any. 

13108.  But  was  it  necessary  to  bring  ejectments  to 
get  the  rent? — I have  not  done  it  to  any  large  extent 
this  year ; in  fact  I have  never  done  it  to  a large  ex- 
tent, but  this  year  I refrained  from  it  particularly. 

13109.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  there  been  an  abatement 
generally  given  ? — Yes ; I ljave  given  as  much  as  six 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  that  poor  property  in  Mayo, 
and  four  shillings  in  other  places,  and  three  shillings 
on  other  property  in  Sligo. 

13110.  On  all  the  properties  in  Sligo  ? — Yes ; it  has 
varied  from  three  shillings  to  six — six  in  Mayo. 

13111.  Chairman. — Were  the  crops  very  bad  these 
last  few  years? — Yes. 

13112.  So  that  the  tenant  who  in  other  years  was 
fairly  well  able  to  pay  was  really  unable  to  meet  his 
engagements? — In  many  cases,  Yes. 

13113.  Are  there  many  who  hold  under  lease? — 
Not  many. 

13114.  They  are  mostly  all  old  leases? — Only  old 
leases. 

13115.  And  now  dying  out? — Yes. 

13116.  Was  there  an  offer  of  a lease  generally  made 
by  the  landlord  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — 
There  was,  but  the  leases  were  generally  declined. 

13117.  What  was  the  ground  of  refusal? — They 
thought  the  Land  Act  would  give  them  as  good  interest 
in  their  land  as  most  leases. 

13118.  Was  there  generally  a contract  barring  the 
Land  Act,  in  the  leases  that  were  offered  ? — In  very 
few  cases. 

13119.  There  was  a sort  of  common  form  put  into 
many  leases  barring  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  it  was  supposed  in  some  cases  that  that  led  the 
tenants  to  decline  the  lease  ? — There  is  a form  called 
Gerald’s  lease.  I have  seen  it,  and  I have  almost 
always  known  it  to  be  declined.  I have  known  per- 
haps as  many  as  a dozen  cases  where  they  did  take  it, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  offered  to  them. 

13120.  Just  previous  to  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  there  had  been  rather  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  large  farmers  to  get  leases  ? — 
Yes  ? there  was. 

13121.  Then  do  you  think  there  was  disappoint- 
ment afterwards  in  the  mind  of  the  tenants  as  to  the 
security  they  got  from  the  Land  Act? — No,  Ido  not ; 
I think  they  were  satisfied. 

13122.  And  are  still  satisfied  ? — I think  so. 

13123.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion now — is  it  the  rate  of  rent  ? — I believe  that  is  the 
thing  put  forward,  but  I cannot  say  that  on  the  pro- 
perties I manage  the  rents  are  too  high.  On  Captain 
Armstrong’s  property  the  rent  has  not  been  changed 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  on  Mr.  Orme’s  about  the 
same  time.  When  I first  began  to  manage  these  lands, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  they  were  in  what  was  called 
rundaie,  and  I divided  the  lands. 

13124.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  in  Mayo? — Not  very 
much.  The  valuation  was  put  on  by  a valuator — a 
fair  man — a man  who  was  considered  a fair  man — and 
in  some  cases  it  was  a rise,  but  not  very  much  of  a 
rise ; I might  also  add  that  since  then  a great  deal  of 
bog  has  been  reclaimed  by  tenants,  and  I have  never 
increased  the  rent  for  that. 

13125.  They  do  reclaim  land — they  are  constantly 
reclaiming? — Yes ; if  there  is  any  arable  land  running 
down  to  a bog  they  generally  work  into  the  bog. 

13126.  Chairman. — You  say  generally  the  rent  is 
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one-fifth  or  one-sixth  over  the  tenement  valuation  ? — 
Yes,  about  that. 

13127.  Does  that  include  buildings  ? — Yes,  it  would 
include  buildings — everything. 

13128.  Have  the  buildings  generally  through  this 
county  been  erected  by  the  landlords,  or  assistance 
given  to  the  building  by  the  landlords? — The  landlords 
have  assisted  so  far  as  slates,  timber,  windows,  and 
doors — occasionally  in  that  way : but  small  thatched 
cabins  the  tenants  have  generally  built  themselves. 

13129.  Has  that  assistance  been  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  ? — I don’t  think  the  landlords  have 
assisted  so  much  since  the  Land  Bill,  for  the  claims 
the  tenants  may  bring  against  them  may  rather  tie 
their  hands. 

13130.  They  are  afraid  their  improvements  may  be 
made  to  tell  against  themselves  afterwards? — Exactly. 

13131.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  have  power  to  prevent 
that  by  registering  their  improvements  ? — Yes,  I have 
done  that ; but  if  I was  dead  my  successor  might  not 
know  anything  about,  that. 

13132.  The  books  would  be  there  showing  the  im- 
provements ? — Oh,  yes,  they  would. 

13133.  Chairman. — Is  that  one-filth  or  one-sixth 
over  the  tenement  valuation  a fair  guide,  as  a general 
rule,  to  the  rent  in  this  country  ? — I think  as  far  as 
the  tenement  valuation  is  a guide  it  is  fair,  but  at  the 
same  time  I think  very  often  there  is  a low  valuation 
on  good  land,  and  rather  a high  valuation  on  bad 
land. 

13134.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  good  land  is  under-valued  ? 
— Yes. 

13135.  And  the  bad  land  is  high  enough  valued? — 
Yes,  generally.  I also  manage  the  Percival  property ; 
it  is  a large  property. 

13136.  The  O’Conor  Don. — There  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  rent  on  Colonel  Cooper’s  property  ? — No ; 
when  I say  no,  I mean  it  is  to  a very  trifling  extent. 

13137.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  was  a revaluation  about 
twenty  years  ago ; were  you  the  agent  then  ? — No,  I 

13138.  Chairman. — As  to  the  reclamation  of  waste 
land,  do  you  think  there  is  any  waste  land  in  parts  of 
the  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted  that  could 
be  reclaimed  on  a large  scale  ? — I think  the  best  re- 
clamation would  be  by  draining  some  of  the  large 
rivers,  and  thus  enable  the  landlords  to  deepen  the 
rivulets  and  small  streams  into  these. 

13139.  So  as  to  make  a main  outfall  ? — Yes. 

13140.  Colonel  Cooper  has  mentioned  that  he 
thought  the  best  reclamation  was  by  tenants  of  hold- 
ings, by  their  own  labour  and  the  labour  of  their 
families,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  of  their  land 
by  working  into  waste  land?— I think  it  would  be 
utterly  useless  to  take  a deep  bog  and  try  to  reclaim  it 
at  once  ; for,  until  the  turf  is  cut  away,  it  would  re- 
turn to  its  old  nature  again.  I think  it  would  be  very 
up-hill  work  to  begin  to  reclaim  bog  in  that  way. 

13141.  You  say  that,  during  your  memory,  a great 
deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  tenants? — 
Yes. 

13142.  And  you  always  encouraged  them  by  leaving 
them  free  from  rent  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ? 
—I  have  always  acted  on  that  principle;  for  I think 
if  a man  has  reclaimed  a wild  bog,  he  should  have  a 
very  long  enjoyment  of  it.  I have  always  acted  on 
that  principle. 

13143.  And  then,  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  what  happened  ? — I think  it  would  be  fair 
to  have  a valuation  of  it  made  then. 

13144.  And  put  it  to  the  full  valuation ? — No;  I 
think  it  would  be  unjust  to  put  it  to  the  highest 
valuation. 

13145.  you  would  leave  a man  fair  remuneration 
for  his  own  labour,  while  giving  the  landlord  what  is 
fair  for  the  land? — Exactly.  I think  to  keep  the 

landlords’  title  to  it,  it  would  be  necessary  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  to  have  a revaluation  made. 

13146.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  would  not  rent  it  up 
to  its  full  value  ?— No,  I would  not. 


13147.  Chairman.— You  would  put  on  a fair  rent 
looking  to  the  man’s  improvements  ? — Yes.  ’ 

13148.  The  fair  rent  is  really  what  we  find  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  question — the  ascertainment  of 
what  is  a fair  rent  ? — In  putting  on  what  I call  a fair 
rent  on  bog,  I would  not  put  anything  like  the  value 
of  it.  I think  from  5s.  to  6s.,  to  keep  up  the  landlord’s 
title,  would  be  sufficient. 

13149.  But  I mean  upon  any  land — would  vou 
think  the  tenant,  or  someone  on  his  behalf,  should 

have  a voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  rent  ? I think 

certainly  he  should,  and  he  always  has. 

13150.  But  something  beyond  the  }x>wer  of  refusing 
to  pay  the  rent  and  going  out  ? — I don’t  think  that  is 
the  alternative. 

13151.  But,  with  many  tenants,  the  only  choice  is 
to  pay  the  rent  fixed  by  the  landlord  or  go  out  of  the 
holding  ? — I think  it  is  a very  fair  principle  to  act  on 
— that  the  tenant  should  have  a voice  in  settling  the 
rent. 

13152.  Do  you  think  the  case  might  be  met  by  arbi- 
tration ? — I think  it  might,  but  I think  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  two  arbitrators.  I suppose,  however  it 
could  be  done. 

13153.  If  they  failed  to  agree  there  could  be  power 
to  call  in  a third  ? — Yes. 

13154.  There  should  be  provision  made  in  case 
of  their  not  agreeing — some  ultimate  resort  to  some 
one  appointed  by  a Board  or  a Commission,  or  even 
the  County  Court  Judge  ? — I think,  on  large  farms,  it 
might  be  worth  doing  that,  but,  on  small  farms,  it 
would  be  rather  a cumbrous  thing. 

13155.  The  fact  of  its  being  cumbrous  might  ge- 
nerally lead  to  a settlement  of  the  case  without  resort- 
ing to  that  tribunal  ? — Yes. 

13156.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  would  not  be  many  cases 
arise  in  which  they  would  appeal  to  the  ultimate  resort? 
— No ; I think  on  good  estates  it  would  hardly  be 
brought  to  that. 

L3157.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  they  would  resort 
to  such  a remedy,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all 
parties  to  have  such  a tribunal  in  these  cases  of  ne- 
cessity ? — I think  it  would. 

13158.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  property  near 
Swineford  belongs  to  Mr.  Orme  ? — Yes. 

13159.  You  say  the  rents  have  not  been  paid 
last  year? — I got  little  or  nothing. 

13160.  Although  you  offered  6s.  in  the  pound  re- 
duction?— I offered  4s.  in  the  pound  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

13161.  And,  in  the  county  Sligo,  were  the  rents 
paid  ? — I gave  6s.  reduction,  near  Balladeny,  in  Mayo. 

13162.  Did  they  pay  there? — Not  many  took  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

13163.  In  Sligo  were  the  rents  paid? — Much  better 
in  Sligo  than  anywhere  else. 

13164.  Are  the  improvements  generally  made  by  the 
landlord  or  tenant  on  the  estates  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? — On  the  properties  I manage,  works,  such 
as  main  drainage — all  heavy  works — are  done  by  the 
landlord ; but  the  tenants  do  the  small  works. 

13165.  Has  there  been  much  outlay  by  the  landlords 
in  the  way  of  improvements  ? — On  some  of  the  estates 
there  has  been  a good  deal. 

13166.  The  buildings  you  say  the  tenants  generally 
erected,  except  that  the  landlord  gives  timber  and. 
slates  where  the  houses  are  of  a better  description  ?— 
Yes,  and  where  the  tenants  will  use  slates  instead  of; 
thatch. 

13167.  The  ordinary  tenants’  houses  are  very  poor 
and  miserable  ? — A great  many  of  them  are  thatched 
cabins. 

13168.  What  would  be  about  the  average  value  of 
these  tenants’  houses  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  I could 
scarcely  tell,  for  they  don’t  put  any  value  on  these 
thatched  cabins  in  any  of  the  poor  law  valuations; 
unless  they  are  of  the  better  description  and  really 
good,  but  thatched  houses,  they  do  not  value  at  all. 

13169.  Mr.  Siiaw.— They  are  small  holdings  gcne- 
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jally  1 — In  Mayo  they  are  as  a rale,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I have  some  up  to  £100  a year. 

13170.  In  Sligo  they  are  larger? — Yes,  they  are 
tetter  farms. 

13171.  I suppose  the  really  bad  times  for  the  last 
three  years  account  very  much  for  the  non-payment  of 
the  rents  ? — I attribute  it  a great  deal  more  to  the  agita- 
tion. I think  if  they  were  left  alone  they  would  have 
paid.  This  year  they  could  pay  fairly. 


13172.  They  have  got  demoralized? — I don’t  think 
that  is  so  much  the  cause  as  following  bad  advice. 

13173.  The  three  years  have  been  bad,  and  the  last 
year  the  worst  of  the  three  ? — I admit  they  were  bad 
yeai's. 

13174.  The  potatoes  were  a failure  almost  entirely? 
—Yes. 


Patrick  Boyle,  Senr.,  Michael  Nicholson,  James 
Thomas  Meehan,  Patrick  Boyle,  Junr.,  tenants  o 
examined. 

13175.  Chairman. — This  document  (produced)  is  a 
list  of  names  of  tenants  on  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth’s 
estate  at  Dunfore,  with  the  rent,  valuation,  acreage, 
Sic.,  of  each  ? 

Patrick  Boyle.— Yes ; we  gave  our  names  and  all 


Smith,  Peter  Boyle,  John  Clancy,  James  Clancy, 
n the  estate  of  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth,  at  Dunfore, 

particulars.  That  document  is  correct.  (Hands  in 
following  list  of  tenants  of  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth, 
whose  rents  were  settled  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  to 
whom  a reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  allowed 
last  year,  viz.) : — 


Rent. 


Pat  Boyle,  senior, . 
James  Smith, 
Michael  Nicholson, 


£ s. 
10  16 
7 11 
16  19 


0 

0 


John  Glancy, 
Owen  Brady, 

Pat  Nicholson, 

Pat  Boyle,  junior, 
James  Boyle, 

John  M'Gowan,  . 
Widow  Kelly, 

John  Boyle,  . 
Michael  Glancy,  . 
Luke  Nicholson,  . 
Peter  Boyle, 

Ann  Nicholson, 
Widow  Corritt,  . 
Michael  Doherty,  . 
Martin  Loughlan  .. 
Thomas  Meehan,  . 
Pat  Brady,  . 
Brands  Kelly, 
James  Gilfether,  . 
Michael  Toher, 
Bridget  M'Gowan, 
Cormick  Hargidan, 
James  Brady, 
Michael  Gillan, 
James  Waters, 


15  15 
15  0 
11  12 
9 11 
20  5 
10  0 

15  2 
9 0 

12  7 
24  16 
20  15 

16  0 
5 1 
2 8, 
7 3 
2 9 
5 12 

14  17 
16  17 
16  8 

5 5 
11  15 

7 17 

6 2 
7 0 


6 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

10 

6 

0 


6 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0. 

6 

6 

0 

0 


11  15 
10  0 
7 0 
6 2 

14  5 
7 10 
9 10 
7 10 

7 0 
17  5 

15  5 

11  5 
3 10 

1 15 
5 15 

2 0 

3 5 

8 10 

12  1 
10  15 

4 10 
7 5 
3 5 

5 0 
5 5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

8 

6 

5 

10 

5 
8 
4 
7 

13 

12 

9 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 
7 

10 

9 

4 

6 

5 
3 


0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 20 
0 0 
1 0 
0 20 
3 7 
0 0 
1 0 
1 20 
0 0 
2 0 
2 0 
3 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
1 0 
2 0 
2 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 


13176.  We  have  had  some  persons  here  who  say 
Sir  Henry  is  an  excellent  landlord?— So  he  is.  W'e 
can  say  the  very  same. 

13177.  You  think  your  rent  is  too  high  ? — We  do, 
but  this  part  of  the  estate  have  been  held  by  a petty 
landlord  hitherto.  It  was  held  by  Mr.  Charles  Gore 
Jones,  and  it  is  generally  the  petty  landlords  who  put 
on  high  rents  ; but  when  Sir  Henry  came  into  posses- 
sion we  asked  for  a reduction,  and  he  only  gave  us  the 
same  reduction  as  he  gave  every  one  else.  He  said  he 
got  the  land  so  and  he  left  it  so. 

13178.  That  was  twenty-two  years  ago? — Yes,  Lhe 
land  was  in  arrear  then,  and  it  went  into  Chancery, 
and  the  rent  was  raised  again  when  Mr.  Jones 
released  it. 

13179.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Then  Sir  Henry  did  not  reduce 
it?— No. 

13180.  He  got  no  valuation  made  ? — No. 

13181.  You  went  to  him  when  he  abated  the  rent? 
-Yes. 

13182.  When  was  that  ? — Twelve  months  last 
summer. 

13183.  That  was  when  you  began  to  feel  the  pinch 
°f  the  bad  times  ? — We  made  proposals  several  times, 
but  it  was  no  use,  and  when  we  found  the  times  were 
changed  wonderfully  even  in  the  grazing  parts,  we  went 
to  him  again,  but  it  was  no  use.  In  1873  we  paid  the 


first  rents  to  him,  and  we  all  applied  for  a reduction 
and  he  refused. 

13184.  He  has  no  agent  ? — He  has  not. 

13185;  Did  you  go  to  him  personally? — Yes. 

13186.  Chairman. — In  thecaseof  Michael  Nicholson 
you  say  he  built  a house  and  reclaimed  some  of  the 
land  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  general  thing  on  that  estate. 
Part  of  it  was  cut  away  bog  before  we  got  it. 

Michael  Nicholson. — My  house  was  built  by  me. 
The  old  valuation  of  my  place  was  £10  10s.,  and  the 
second  valuation  £11  15s.  The  rent  I paid  to  Mr. 
Jones  was  £16  5s.  yearly,  and  then  when  it  came  to 
Sir  Plenry’s  hands  there  w'as  an  addition  put  on  for 
cess,  raising  the  rent  to  £16  19s.  4 d.  That  is  for  nine 
acres  and  four  perches. 

13187.  Chairman. — Are  they  Irish  acres? — Yes. 

13188.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  ls  far  away  from  a town?— 
It  is  nearly  twelve  miles  away. 

13189.  It  is  not  very  rich  land? — No,  There  is 
part  of  my  land  to  the  west  of  my  house,  and  it  would 
take  throe  acres  of  it  to  graze  a cow.  In  1846,  this 
townland  was  cut  up  by  the  landlord  who  had  it  at 
that  time.  I recollect  part  of  my  land  and  if  you  lifted 
a sod- it  would  run  for  ten  or  twenty  perches;  it  was 
all  covered  over  with  small  pebbles  and  stones ; we 
reclaimed  it  and  sunk  these  stones  underneath  in  dykes 
and  improved  the  land. 


Oct.  14,  1S80. 

Mr.  Cbristr. 
L’Estrange. 


Patrick  Boyle 
senr.,  Michael 
Nicholson, 
James  Smith, 
Peter  Boyle, 
John  Clancy, 
James  Clancy, 
Thomas 
Meehan,  and 
Patrick  Boyle, 
junr. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Oct  14,  1880. 
Messrs. 

Patrick  Boyle, 
-enr.,  Michael 
Nicholson, 

•J atr.es  Smith, 
Peter  Boyle, 
•John  Clancy, 
.James  Clancy, 
Thomas 
Meehan,  and 
Patrick  Boyle, 
junr. 


13190.  It  is  much  better  now? — It  is  a good  deal 
better  now. 

13191.  Have  you  any  other  industry  there  except 
the  land  ? — We  could  not  live  there  at  all  on  the  land 
except  for  some  other  things. 

13192.  You  are  fishermen? — Yes,  I have  been 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  a fisherman  ; the  majority 
of  us  could  not  live  at  all  except  being  involved  in 
debt.  What  we  ate  three  years  ago  is  not  paid  for 
yet. 

13193.  Chairman. — You  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  under  a middleman? — Yes,  but  for  our  being 
under  a middleman  we  would  have  been  all  right. 
If  we  had  the  land  as  it  was  set  to  our  neighbours 
above  us.  Sir  Henry  is  a very  good  man,  but  he  did 
not  act  well  for  us. 

13194.®Mr.  Siiaw. — How  much  did  he  get  out  of 
the  land  before  ? — Patrick  Boyle — I cannot  say. 

13195.  The  lease  dropped? — It  was  out  in  1872. 

13196.  He  let  it  to  somebody — Yes. 

13197.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  pleased  if  there 
was  some  fair  valuation  put  upon  your  land  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what  we  want. 

13198.  You  would  not  object  to  a fair  value  being 
put  upon  it  ? — No,  of  course  not. 

13199.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  any  fair  valuation 
coming  in  would  reduce  the  rent?— If  we  could  get 
that.  If  a conscientious  man  came  he  should  reduce 
the  rent. 

13200.  Chairman. — That  is  what  you  would  like  to 
see,  a fair  valuation  of  the  land  ? — Yes,  we  have  no 
objection  in  the  world  to  pay  it. 

13201.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  an  acre  does  it  stand 
all  round  ? — There  are  about  six  acres  two  roods  of 
roads  in  every  hundred  acres,  and  there  was  so  much 
stoppage  out  of  every  acre  back  again. 

13202.  How  much  an  acre  do  you  pay? — I pay  for 
9a.  Or.  4p.,  with  the  exception  of  these  stoppages  £17- 


It  is  more  than  £2  an  acre  taking  the  stoppages  and 
all. 

13203.  You  say  you  know  the  cases  of  all  these 
men  who  are  with  you?— Yes. 

13204.  And  you  can  speak  for  them  all — they  feel 
the  same  thing,  that  the  rent  is  above  what  they  can 
pay  ? — Yes.  Half  of  their  holdings  is  bog  land,  and 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  as  arable  land. 

13205.  Ai-e  they  reclaiming  it? — They  arc  as  best 
they  can.  but  the  water  flows  up  and  destroys  it. 

13206.  Were  the  potatoes  good  there  this  year?— 
Not  so  bad  as  last  year,  the  weather  was  so  dry. 

13207.  How  does  that  happen  ? — Well  there  is  high 
land  surrounding  the  valley. 

13208.  It  is  stiff  land? — No,  it  is  boggy  land. 

13209.  Do  you  get  your  turf  there?— No,  we  have 
to  go  nine  miles  for  it. 

13210.  You  have  to  pay  for  it? — No,  we  got  it 
free. 

13211.  But  you  have  to  go  nine  miles  for  it  ? Yes 

nine  Irish  miles. 

13212.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  allowed  the 
right  of  selling  your  interest  in  your  holding,  by  Sir 
Henry  ? — We  never  made  any  application  for  it. 

13213.  You  don’t  know  of  any  instance  where  that 
occured? — There  were  some  lately. 

13214.  Does  he  allow  you  to  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder? — I think  he.had  an  objection  until  lately. 

13215.  None  of  yon  have  evertried  to  sell? — Three 
or  four  years  ago  he  would  not  allow  it. 

13216.  He  has  changed  lately  ? — I believe  he  has. 
He  added  cess  into  the  former  rent.  I was  paying  £16 
rent  and  then  cess  was  added. 

13217.  Chairman. — You  say  that  Sir  Henry  is  a 
landlord  you  respect? — Dertainly,  and  we  are  only 
complaining  we  got  no  reduction. 

13218.  Your  rent  is  higher  than  your  neighbours! 
— Yes.  He  is  willing  to  do  everything  for  us,  except 
the  one  thing 


Mr.  Thomas  Shanley  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Shanley. 

13219.  Chairman. — You  are  tenant  at  Curgullian, 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  Gilbert  King  ? — Yes. 

13220.  Where  is  that? — It  is  in  the  county  Ros- 
commom.  He  has  large  estates  in  this  county  also.  I 
hold  this  farm  from  him  at  Curgullian  near  Drumsna 
in  Sligo. 

13221.  I see  you  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  kindest 
of  landlords  ? — No  mistake  about  it. 

13222.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  him  ? — 
No,  but  it  is  the  custom  on  his  estate  to  raise  the  rent. 

13223.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  raised  it  on  you  more 
than  once  ? — More  than  six  times. 

13224.  In  your  own  life  ? — Since  1848. 

13225.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — He  had  different  agents. 
His  present  agent  is  Mr.  Jones,  near  Mohill. 

1 3226.  And  as  you  improved  the  land,  he  raised  the 
rent  ? — I don’t  blame  him  for  it,  because  the  tenants 
went  and  bid  for  my  improvement,  and  I in  posses- 

13227.  Why  should  they  bid  for  them  ? — Because 
it  was  a swamp  when  I got  it,  and  they  said  in  place 
of  raising  the  rent  he  favoured  me.  It  was  not  for  the 
land  I bought  it.  I was  a trader  and  I never  asked 
anything.  He  gave  me  only  two  roods  first  and  a 
place  for  a house,  and  I had  to  pay  £10  for  the  house, 
which  was  nearly  completed,  but  that  I did  not 
grumble  at,  for  I made  money  of  it.  That  was  in 
1835. 

13228.  Chairman. — How  much  do  yoij  hold  now? 
— I hold  twenty-nine  acres. 

13229.  That  has  been  added  gradually  ? — No ; 
the  balance  altogether  in  1847. 

13230.  At  what  rent?— £10  15s.  at  first. 


there  is  nothing  against  him,  for  it  is  my  improve- 
ments caused  it  all.  I buried  £1,000  in  it. 

13231.  Why  should  he  put  an  increase  on  it  ?— He 
is  so  innocent. 

13232.  Have  you  ever  put  these  matters  before  him  ? 
— No  ; because  when  he  raised  the  rent  to  £14, 1 said 
“ It  is  too  cheap  yet,”  “ Why  ” said  he  “ Because  my 
industry  would  make  it  cheap. 

13233.  You  were  relaiming  the  land? — I reclaimed 
twenty-two  acres  of  cut-away  bog. 

13234.  What  is  the  rent?— About  £29. 

13235.  Have  you  a lease  of  it  ? — No,  but  his  word, 
is  as  good. 

13236.  But  the  tenants  might  bid  against  you  still? 
— Well,  but  I am  able  to  pay  it.  That  is  industry. 

13237.  How  do  you  want  us  to  protect  you? — You 
know  it ; for  I don’t.  You  have  a head,  and  I have 
not. 

13238.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  live  on  the  land  ? 
— I do;  and  I can  tell  you  a good  story  if  you 
will  allow  me  : There  is  a man  lives  in  the  centre  of  a 
bog,  and  The  O’Conor  Don  went  down  on  his  farm  of 
three  acres,  which  he  holds  for  £1,  and  in  place  of 
raising  his  rent  he  gave  him  £10. 

13239.  He  did  not  raise  his  rent? — No;  because 
he  has  knowledge  in  his  head ; he  is  no  baby. 

13240.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  landlord  raises  the  rent? 
— He  does  not  raise  it  on  any  man  but  me.  That  turf- 
bank  is  my  bank.  For  out  of  that  land,  which  was 
valued  at  2s.  6 d.  an  acre,  I have  knocked  £15  an 
acre.  I was  a road  contractor,  and  I put  all  the  ma- 
nure off  the  roads,  for  fifteen  miles  round,  into  this 
bog.  It  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Drumsna, 
and  all  I want  is  to  have  industry  secured. 


I got' 
I hope 
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Messrs.  Patrick  Healey,  Patrick  M'Locghlin,  Patrick  Corrity,  Peter  Gillan,  John  Hannigan,  aud 
Daniel  Moylan,  examined. 


13241.  Chairman. — Yon  are  tenants  on  Mr. 
Gethin’s  estate  at  Ballyconnell. 

Mr.  Patrick  Healey. — Yes. 

13242.  Do  you  speak  for  all  these  other  men  who 
are  here  ? — Yes. 

13243.  What  do  they  complain  of? — That  their 
rent  is  too  high. 

13244.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Eleven  acres. 

13245.  And  you  pay  how  much? — £15  7s. 

13246.  How  long  have  you  had  that  land? — 
Thirty  years. 

13247.  You  went  into  it  yourself? — Yes. 

13248.  Did  you  buy  it? — I got  it  from  the  land- 
lord. 

13249.  And  you  have  been  working  it  ever  since  ? 
—Yes. 

13250.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  living? — No. 
There  were  four  acres  of  this  which  were  not  worth 
fifteen  pence  an  acre  until  I reclaimed  it.  I spent 
£15  upon  it,  and  I paid  labour  beyond  what  I did 
myself. 

13251.  You  think  £15  is  too  dear  rent  for  these 
eleven  acres  ? — I think  it  is. 

13252.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  get  any  reduction  in 
these  bad  times  ? — We  pay  4s.  2 d.  in  the  pound  for 
seaweed,  and  we  pay  Is.  tithe,  but  that  was  in  the  old 
time. 


13253.  That  is  all  in  the  £15  rent? — Yes,  it  is  all 
included.  That  is  what  we  had  no  right  to  pay.  W e 
had  no  right  to  pay  for  the  seaweed,  nor  the  Is.  tithe. 

13254.  Do  you  sell  the  seaweed? — No;  for  we 
don’t  get  enough  of  it  for  our  own  use. 

13255.  You  make  no  kelp  ? — No. 

13256.  Before  the  bad  times  were  you  able  to  make 
a living  out  of  the  land  ? — It  was  since  the  bad  times 
I got  it. 

13257.  Did  you  give  anything  to  the  other  tenants 
who  went  out?— No ; the  land  was  lying  waste  fox- 
two  or  three  years  after  they  left  it.  Some  died  in 
the  workhouse,  and  some  went  to  America. 

13258.  You  took  it  knowing  what  the  rent  would 
be  ? — No  ; I did  not  know  until  the  crop  was  on  it. 

13259.  It  was  not  raised  since  you  took  it? — No. 

13260.  You  built  a house  upon  it? — Yes. 

13261.  And  built  fences  ? — Yes;  there  was  no 
fence  on  it  when  I took  it.  I fenced  all  round,  and 
made  fields  of  it. 

13262.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  the  rent  now  with 
your  own  improvements  on  it  ? — No,  I think  it  is  not. 

13263.  You  ax-e  fishermen  most  of  you?— I was  a 
fisherman  when  I was  young. 

13264.  But  the  other  men  do  not  fish? — They  do 
not. 


Oct.  14,  1S80. 

Messrs. 

Pat  Ilcalcv, 
Patrick 
M‘Lou"hlin, 
Patk.  Corrity, 
Peter  Gillan, 

Hannigan,  anu 

Daniel 

Moylan. 


. Mr.  .Patrick  Corrity  examined. 

13265.  Chairman. — You  hold  seven  acres  ? — Yes. 

13266.  And  your  rent  is  £11  6s.,  and  the  valuation  £9  15s.? — Yes. 
13267.  You  think  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — I do. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Loughlin  examined. 


13268.  Chairman. — How  many  acres  do  you  hold? 
— About  ten  acres 

13269.  And  you  pay  £7  Us.  4 d.  rent?— Yes. 
13270.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  living? — No, 
sir. 


13271.  Do  you  consider  that  rent  too  high? — A 
great  deal  too  high. 

13272.  Did  you  get  any  allowance  in  the  bad 
times  ? — No  ; I only  got  4s.  in  the  pound,  but  we  had 
to  pay  4s.  2d.  for  weed  we  used  to  cut  out  in  the  sea. 


Mr.  Peter  Gillan  examined. 


13273.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  in  the  same  dis- 
trict?— No;  I live  in  the  townland  of  Kiltagh.  It  is 
mountain  land. 

13274.  How  much  land  do  you  hold?- — Eight  acres, 
three  roods,  three  perches. 

13275.  And  you  pay  £8  14s.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

13276.  That  is  for  mountain  land? — Yes;  it  is  too 

13277.  Do  you  reclaim  it? — Yes.  I am  doing  my 
best  with  it. 

' 13278.  But  it  is  too  dear? — It  is  bad  cold  mountain 
ground,  and  it  is  not  worth  5s.  an  acre. 

13279.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  living? — No, 
sir ; I have  no  other  way  o 'l  living. 

13280.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  purchased  some  of  the 


mountain  land? — Yes;  I bought  the  good  will  of 
fourteen  acres  for  £75,  and  the  landlord  deprived  me 
of  the  best  pax-t  of  the  land,  and  gave  me  only  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  charged  me  £1  an  acre  for  it. 

13281.  And  you  must  pay  it? — Yes,  or  give  up  the 
land ; it  is  not  worth  half  of  it. 

13282.  Chairman. — You  gave £75  for  the  land? — 
I gave  it  to  the  tenant  who  lived  there  before.  The 
rent  was  continued  the  same  after  the  best  part  of  the 
land  was  taken  away,  and  I got  a notice  to  quit  a year 
after,  and  I never  got  back  the  money  or  a farthing  of 
it.  He  took  five  acres  and  one  perch  of  the  best  of  the 
land  from  me. 

13283.  And  you  are  paying  the  same  rent  as  ever  ? 
— They  charged  me  £1  an  acre  afterwards. 


Mr.  Daniel  Waters  examined. 


13284.  Chairman. — You  hold  sixteen  acres,  for 
which  you  pay  £21  2s.  6 d.  1 — Yes. 

13285.  Is  it  mountain  land  ? — No,  sir;  it  is  con- 
venient to  Bally  shannon. 

13286.  Are  you  a tenant  of  Mr.  Gethins? — No, 
sir ; I am  tenant  to  John  Sullivan. 

13287.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Scotland,  I think, 
he  lives. 

13288.  You  think  your  rent  is  too  high  ? — I do,  and 


I think  we  ax-e  badly  treated.  I reclaimed  it  and 
fenced  it  with  hopes  that  when  I had  done  that  it  would 
be  improved,  but  when  it  was  done  the  agent  came  and 
a second  valuator  and  he  raised  the  rent  to  £24,  but 
I would  not  pay  it.  There  is  a road  running  right 
through  the  place  and  it  is  measured  on  me. 

13289.  What  was  the  rent  before? — The  valuation 
was  £17,  and  then  raised  it  when  I improved  it. 

13290.  Who  is  the'agent? — Mr.  Kincaid. 

3L 


Sir.  Daniel 
Waters. 
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Mr.  J ohm  Hannigan  examined. 


13291.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? 
— Six  and  a half  acres. 

13292.'  Where  is  it? — It  is  at  Kiltagli. 

13293.  What  is  your  rent  ?— £9  17s.  65. 

13294.  Is  it  mountain  land? — It  is  worse  than 
mountain  land.  I drained  it  myself,  piped  it,  subsoiled 
some  of  it,  and  I turned  out  more  stones  out  of  it  than 
would  build  three  large  houses.  Some  of  it  is  not 
worth  2s.  65.  an  acre. 

13295.  You  have  another  farm  ? — Yes. 

13296.  You  could  make  very  little  out  of  this  if  you 
had  to  live  on  it  ? — It  is  not  worth  half  what  is  paid 
for  it,  unless  to  take  the  top  off  it  and  let  it  lie  there. 

13297.  The  rent  is  the  same  fora  long  time? — 
Always  the  same. 

13298.  You  complain  that  it  was  always  too  high? 
— Yes.  In  general  there  is  not  more  than  an  acre  and 
a,  half  of  it  good. 

■ 13299.  And  the  tenants  cannot  live  on  such  land 
with  such  a rent  ? — They  are  working  from  January  to 
January  and  they  are  not  worth  anything. 

. 13300'.  They  have  no  other  way  of  living?— No. 

13301.  The  Ballyconnell  men  are  generally  fisher- 
men ? — Yes  ; but  this  is  a cold,  barren  place — sheep 
die  on  it,  and  the  fish  are  very  -uncertain.  The  land 
is  not  now  capable  of  growing  half  the  crop  it  grew 
before. 


13302.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — I can’t  see  the 

13303.  You  drain  it  ? — Yes. 

13304.  Chairman. — How  is  it  this  year?— R is 
pretty  fair  this  year. 

13305.  Can  you  speak  for  any  of  these  other  men 

whose  names  are  given,  but  who  are  not  here? paj 

Healey. — Yes ; I know  these  men. 

13306.  Pat  M'Dermot-t  pays  £3  19s.  for  three  acres 
valuation  £3  10 s. ; Jaipes  Kilmartin,  rent,  £10  2s.  3d.’ 
valuation,  £8  5s.  for  eight  acres — the  rent  in  1854  was 
£6  7s.  Id.;  James  Heraghty,  rent,  £7  18s.  \\d 
valuation  £5  10s.  for  six  acres;  Dan  Meehan,  rent 
£15  6s.  8 d.,  valuation  £10  15s.  for  ten  acres ; Patrick 
M'Longhlin,  rent  £7,  valuation  £6  for  seven  acres- 
James  Conitt,  rent  £7  14s.  105.,  valuation  £6  6s.  for 
seven  acres  ; John  Feeney,  rent  £7  16s.  25.,  valuation 
£6  2s.  for  six  acres ; Dudley  Costello,  rent  £19  15s., 
valuation,  £17  10s.  for  sixteen  acres ; Pat  Feeney,  rent 
£5  8s.,  valuation  £4  5s-  for  four  acres : the  observation 
about  that  holding  is,  “ One  good  acre ; rest  would 
not  feed  a goat ; broke  my  heart  to  labour  it.”  James 
Heraghty,  rent  £7  18s.  65.y.  valuation  £5  10s.  for  six 
acres ; Michael  Heraghty,-  rent  £8  6s.  65.,  valuation 
£5  10s.  for  eight  acres  ; Pat  Meehan,  rent  £8  6s.  85., 
valuation  £5  15s.  for  six  acres  ; Bridget  M‘Louglilin' 
rent  £6  6s.,  valuation  £4  6s.  for  five  acres.  You  know 
all  these  men  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Charles  Higgins  examined. 


13307  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — I live  on 
the  townland  of  Mount  Temple,  county  Sligo.' 

13308.  What  part  of  the  county  is  that? — At 
Cleffiney,  down  towards  Bundoran. 

13309.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  thirty 
acres. 

13310,  .Under  whom?  — Under  the  Hon.  Evelyn 
Ashley. 

13311.  What  is  yoiir  rent?— £21. 

13312.  Have  you  a fishery  ? — No,  sir. 

13313.  What  , is  the. point  you  wish  to  put  before 
us  ?—  As  far  as  my  place  is  concerned  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  we  fancy  the  land  is  too  dear,  because  the 
land  in  general  is  not  good. 

13314.  Have  you  had  it  long? — Oh, -yes,  a length 
of  time. 

13315.  Did  you  buy  it?-— No ; my  father  bought  it. 

13316.  Have  you  done  much  to  reclaim  it? — In 
Some  places  I have. 

13317.  You  are  not  living  on  the  land? — Yes; 
entirely. 

133lS.  That  is  the  only  way  you  have  of  supporting 
yourself  ? — Y es. 

13319.  Mr.  Siiaw. — How  long  ago  did  your  father 
huy  it? — About  thirty-three  years.  He  is  alive  still, 
and  is  the  tenant  still,  but  I do  all  the  business ; he 
is.  eighty  years  of  age. 

13320.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  that? — No ; 
there  was  an  attempt  some'  few  years  ago. 

13321.  But  it  has  not  been  raised? — No,  sir.  At 
the  time  cattle  were  bringing  a good  price,  some  time 
ago,  they  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  rent,  but  since 


the  price  of  cattle  has  been  decreasing  it  has  been 
dropped. 

13322.  Is  it  grazing  land  1— *-It  is  grazing  and  tillage 
both, 

13323.  There  is  portion  of  it  boggy  or  of  a heathy 
nature?- — Yes  ; four-fifths*of  it  is  so. 

13324.  Is  it  near  the  sea? — It  is  convenient  to 
the  sea. 

13325.  Chairman. — You  say  that  when  cattle  are 
a good  price  it  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not  so  now? 
—Yes. 

13326.  Now  the  cattle  are  bringing  good  prices?— 
It  is  only  this  last  year  and  the  year  before  that  cattle 
were  down,  but  the  price  is  now  up? — It  is  only  for 
the  time  being,  and  it  might  destroy  us  at  any 
moment.  The  grain  crops  are  giving  very  poor  prices, 
and  the  land  is  not  able:to  givens  a return  as  formerly, 
that  is  a well  known  fact. 

13327.  There  is  a probability  that  in  any  new 
valuation  a period  of  years  would  be  token  as  the 
basis? — In  any  case  I believe  that. the  land  is  too  dear; 
it  is  over  .the  Government  valuation. 

13328,  i What  is  the  Government  valuation?— £19. 

13329.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  your  rent  is  £21  ? — Yes. 

13330.  It  is  not  very  much  over  it  ? — I believe  the 
Government  valuation  is  too  high,  because  at  the  time 
the  valuation  was  taken  it  . was  based '-oh  the  producing 
properties  of  land^rthe  grain  crop.  The  grain  crop 
has  fallen  materially. 

13331.  Do  you.  think  the  Government  valuation  is 
higher  on  bad  land  than,  on  good,  land?— No.;  it  can- 
not be  so,  because  if  it  had  been  it  would  alter  the  case 
altogether. 


Mr.  Hugh  MTntyre  examined. 


13332.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — At 
Grellagh. 

13333.  What  land  do  you  hold?— About  twenty- 
five  acres,  Irish,  under  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley. 

13334.  What  is  the  rent? — £27  10s.  rent,  but  I 
hold  a fishery  with  it. 

13335.  What  is  the  rent  of  your  land?— £21.  My 
rent  is  £29  altogether,  including  the  fishery. 

13336.  It  is  better  land? — I do  not  complain  very 


much  of;  the  rent.  I only : attend,  to  give  information 
about  other  places.  I know.Jiow  the  properties  are 
handled,  and  I really  believe  these  sales  in  the  Landed 
Estates  court  are  the  greatest  curse, to: Ireland  that 
could  be,  for  the. parties  who  buy  .property  at  these  sales 
treble,  and  sometimes  charge  four  times  the  intereston 
their  outlay  ^ T know  a tenant  of  May  Corscadden’s,.  he 
lives  a little  above  Tullaglian,  Co.  Leitrim;  lie  took  a 
farm  at  £5.  He  is  the  hardest  working  man  I know ; 
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tedraine<l  all  the  farmland  lie  is  charged  £26  or  £27 

l1S  13337.°  Mr.  Shaw. — The  rent  was  raised  by  degrees  ? 

Yes  • according  as  he  was  improving  the  land  the 
— . ' raised.  I know  that  to  he  the  case  on  other 

re“ perties.  He  took  in  some  places  half  the  farm  from 
Kero,  and  still  raised  the  former  rent.,. 

13338.  .Was. he  a purchaser  in  the  Landed  Estates 
r'mn-t  1 — He  was.  , , 

13339.  Chairman.— You,  think  this  sort  of  land- 
lords orndit  to  be  prevented  from  charging  rent  on  the 
tenants’  improvements?— Certainly,  there  should  be 
some  rule  to  prevent  them  charging  them  on  then-  im- 
provements at  all. 

1 13340  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  were  these 
rtai'cJ  made  ?-For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
he  lias  been  raising  the  rent,  every  three  or  four 

^13341.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  ?— Oh,  yes.  . 

13342.  That  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  f 

13343  Chairman. — Has  the  same  thing  happened 
properties  bopght  in  the  s«me  ,-Yes. 
There  are  other  properties  near  hand,  and  I knew  the 
tenants  to  take  three  or  four  acres, of  bog,  which  was 
ciuite  useless  for  any  purpose,  and  they  worked  very 
hard  at  it.  He  gave  it  - at  first  for  5s.  per  plot,  and 
since  they  have  got  it  reclaimed  he  charges  them  10s. 
per  statute  acre.  . 

13344.  Did  he  make  any  bargain  with  the  men 
when  coming  in  at  5s.  ? — Not  a bit. 

13345.  Did  lie  not  give  him  any  idea  that  the  rent 
would  be  raised?— No;  he  just  charged  him  10s.  an 

13346.  Who  is  Mr.  Corscadden?— He  is  at  present 
coroner.  , „ 

13347.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  the  same  class.  . 
—There  is  a great  deal  of  unreclaimed  land,  that  could 
be  reclaimed  and  made  good  land.  There  us  a whole 
' district  (Bunduff)  from  Bunduff  river  to  Grange  it  is 
a terrible  district  of  moor  and  bog.  Mr.  Dickson  has 
about  500  acres  not  worth  a halfpenny  a year. 

13348.  Mr.  Shaw.— There  are  no  tenants  on  it  !— 
The  tenants  have  common  of  it.  There  are  no  mgarings 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  . . 

13349.  If  they  had  security  they  would  work . m 
upon  it?— Yes;  but  in  general  when  a person  makes 
improvements  tlie  rent  is  raised.  ■ 

13350/  And  the  pdople  are  afraid  of  that ! xes. 
13351.  Didn’t  Lord  Palmerston  : reclaim  , a lot  ol 
land  ' there  ?— Yes:  • n tt  r i 

13352.  He  laid  out  his  own  money  on.it f— He  did. 
13353.  Tlie  rents  ai*e  moderate;there  ?— They  are 

f U13354.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  Lord  Palmerston 


has' been  repaid  for  his  outlay? — Yes;  and  the  land  Oct.  1 
is  now  paying  from  10s.  to  15s.  an  acre  where  it  was  jjr  H 
not  worth  anything ,Jjefpifi.r  M*Int; 

13355.  He  found  the  money,  and  gave  employment 
at  the  time  ?— Yes.  Another  thing  that  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  tenants  if  there  was  some 
facility  for  getting  loans  for  the  improvement  of  their 
land.  Here  is  a man  here  (Higgins)  who  could  improve 
his  land  if  he  had  the,  but  he , has  RO , means  of 

gettingit. 

13356.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  would  not  do  it  until  lie 
got  security  1— The laudl^rd would:  not . borrow  tiys 
money  himself.: 

13357.  And  the  tenant  could  not  ?— No. 

13358.  And  if  the  tenant  borrowed  it  you  think  lie 
might  pay  for  it  afterwards  in  his  rent  as  , well?— Yes. 
13359.  You  want- security  and  fair  rents?— Yes. 

Charles  Higgins.— We  want  free  right  of  sale,  fair 
rents,  and  security:  There  is  no  right  of  sale  011  this 
property. 

13360.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  none  of  the  estates  m your 
neighbourhood  is  there  free  right  of.  sale  ? 

Charles  Higgins. — No. 

Hugh  M‘Intyre.— It  exists  on  Mr.  Conollys  pro- 
perty, but  not  nearer  than  Donegal. 

Charles  Higgins. —The;  .position  the  tenants  are  ,111 
is  that  when  their  rents  are  paid  they  have  not  a shil- 
ling to  spare.  They  are  able  to  save  nothing,,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  bad  years  that  is  a,  bad  state  01 
things  If  the  bad  years  come  on,  unless  tor  the 
subscriptions  handed  in  from  other  countries,  they 
would  starve.  . . , , ,, 

Hugh  M‘ Intyre. — The  price  of  gram  is  not  halt 
what  it  was,  and  last  year  the  potatoes  failed  also. 
These  people  had  no  other  means  of  living,  many  oi 
them,  and  they,  must  live,  so  they  could  not  pay. 

13361.  Chairman.— Do  any  of  these  people^ go  to 
Scotland  and  England  for  the  harvest  ?— Most  of  them 

do  ; the  small  farmers  do— nearly  all. 

Charles  Higgins.— A.  great  many  of  them  don  t come 
back;  they  go  to  America.  They  earn  the  passage  and 
never  come  back. 

Hugh  M‘ Intyre:- — The  young  boys  go  over  and  earn 
their  passage  to  America  and  never  come  back  . 

13362.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  fishing  there!— 

No  • the  fish  have  deserted  the  coast  altogether. 

13363.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  agent  meeting 
the  tenants  at  a bank  and  making  them  take  money 
from  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  ?— I knew 

of  several  cases  of- that  sort.  . ... 

13364.  Mr.  Shaw.— That  is  on  small  properties  ( 

13365.  It  does  not  happen  on  large  properties,?— 

No. 

13366  But  it  is  practised  ?— It  ,is  a common  prac- 
tice, I believe,:  but  noti  on  the  estate.  . where  I- five. 


Mr.  William  Million  examined. 


• , . .,  -Andrew  Cunningham:  Landlords,  Mr,  Blake  and 

J“d  l/W valuation,  *ir, 


landlords?— Yes.  I hold  under  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 

■Knox,  and  Mr.  Gethin.  ' ' . . . 

13368.  What, is, tlie  name  of  the  place  at.,  which 
you  live? — Knoeknarea.; 

13369.  Where,  is:. that?— It  is  three  miles  trom. 
Sligo.  ■ ■ . ' . - . » 

13370.  Do  you  know  the  cases  of  Denis  Hunt,  ot 
Brecogue ; 1 Andrew-  Cunningham,  of  Knoeknarea ; 
John  Keeny,-of,  Bvecogue;  and  Pat . M'Hugh,  ot 

CimemiR?— Ye?.  ’ ' - ....  . 

13371.  And  tlie  return  of;their  rent  and  valuation 
is  correct  , in  the  table,  you  have  given  in  ?^yL  es, 
13372."' Is  tills,  correct  :— 

“William  Million  : Landlords,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Knox,  and 
Mr.  Gethin  ; rent,  £18  12s. ; valuation,  £12 ; acreage,  12a. 
Denis  Hunt:  Landlord.  Lord  Erne;  rent,  £20  19s  Grf. , 
valuation  £18  Is.;  acreage,  10a.  Ik.  3r.,  and  12a.  ot 


Mr.  °M  osman  ; rent,  £24*  lOsi valuation,  £17;  acreage 
12  v 3r  lr.  John  Keeny  : Landlord,  Lord  Lrne;  rent,. 
£18  15s. ; Valuation,  £18  10s.;  acreage,  12a.,  and  Ha,  of 
marsh  - hnd  Pat  M‘fiugh  : Landlord,  Mr.  Blake rent, 
£19  15s.  ; valuation,  £18  5s. ; acreage,  12a.” 

You  know  all  these  cases?— Yes.  ' ” _ 

13373.  ’And  the  figures  are  correct  ? — Yes. 

13374.  Wliat  is  the  complaint-  you  have  to  bring 
"before  us?1— The-  great  difference  in  the  first  place 
' that  -exists . between  the  valuation  and  the  rent.  • 
13375.  How  many  acres  haye  you  ?— About  twelve 
acres,  Irish, . . v . , ...  . 

13376.  -What  is  your, rent?— I.  pay  £18  12s._ 

■ 13377.  Does  that  : jnean.that  you  pay  £18  i2f.  a 

the  three  landlords  altogether  ?^-Yes,  it  does. 

13378.  How  many  acres  have  you  for  fha',?— 
Twelve. 
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Mr.  Denis  Hunt  examined. 

13378a.  I am  on  Lord  Erne’s  property.  I have  13379.  Chairman. — And  you  pay  £20  19s.  6 d.  for 
10a.  1r.  10p.  of  arable  land  and  twelve  acres  of  that? — Yes,  £21  all  but  Qd. 
marsh. 


Mr.  Andrew  Cunningham  examined. 


13380.  Chairman. — You  hold  about  thirteen  acres 
at  a rent  of  £24  10s.  ? — Yes. 

13381.  And  you  say  that  the  complaint  generally  is 
that  the  rent  is  higher  than  the  valuation? — Yes. 

13382.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  the  rent  been  raised 
within  the  last  ten  years  %—  No,  sir,  but  I was  forced 
to  give  a year’s  rent  for  a lease  in  1860. 

13383.  As  a fine  ? — Yes. 

13384.  Chairman. — How  many  years  do  you  hold 
for  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

13385.  The  lease  is  nearly  out  now? — Yes. 

13386.  You  think  the  rent  is  too  high? — Yes.  This 
land  formerly  let  at  £1  an  acre,  and  when  the  lease 
dropped  it  was  raised  to  35s.,  and  he  forced  a lease  on 
us  at  a fine. 

13387.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  had  to  take  it? — Yes, 
and  some  paid  a year’s  rent  and  others  were  not  able 
to  pay  so  much.  Mr.  Blake  has  turned  out  good 
men,  and  has  got  me  into  law. 

13388.  Mr.  Million. — Cunningham  offered  the  rent 
to  Mr.  William  R.  Woods,  the  agent,  and  he  said, 
“ I will  take  the  rent  from  you,”  and  dispossessed  him 
afterwards.  He  dispossessed  two  or  three  other 
tenants  and  took  seventy  acres  of  the  prime  of  the 
estate  and  has  it  in  his  own  possession — walled  it  in. 

13389.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  this? — 
Part  of  it  about  fourteen  years  ago  and  more  as  late  as 
seven  years. 

13390.  He  has  taken  some  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act? — Yes. 

13391.  Did  he  pay  compensation  under  the  Land 
Act  ? — No,  because  they  could  not  pay  their  rent ; the 
rent  was  too  high.  In  the  case  of  a tenant  named . 
M'Guire,  he  took  the  land  from  him  and  he  went  to 
America  and  died  there.  He  keeps  lands  in  his  own 
hands. 

1339.2.  What  did  the  man  get  who  was  going  away 
to  America  ? — Nothing  whatever,  except  £10  to  enable 
him  to  take  out  his  children  to  America. 

13393.  Chairman.  — Without  reference  to  the 
valuation  you  say  the  rents  are  too  high  under  any 
circumstances? — Yes.  The  land  was  leased  at  £1  an 
acre,  and  the  people  thought  it  high  enough  then. 

13394.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  no  other  way  of 
living? — No,  sir. 

13395.  Did  you  grow  oats? — Yes,  a little  oats, but 
the  grain  crop  is  very  little  profit  at  all.  The  foreign 
competition  has  taken  away  all  the  profit  on  the  grain 
crop ; it  is  sold  at  a very  low  rate  in  the  market. 

13396.  Do  you  make  any  improvements? — Yes. 

13397.  You  built  some  houses? — Yes. 

' 13398.  And  levelled  land  and  made  fences  ? — Yes. 

13399.  The  landlord  did  nothing? — Oh,  nothing. 
The  landlords  never  make  any  improvements  in  our 
district,  and  the  tenants  are  afraid  to  make  any  im- 
provements because  their  rent  is  sure  to  be  raised  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

13400.  Chairman. — How  long  is  it  the  tenants  are 
afraid  to  make  improvements? — They  are  afraid  since 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  because  as  soon  as  ever 
the  improvements  are  made  we  are  blessed  with  a 
doubled  rent.  On  Mr.  Knox’s  land  we  were  all 
served  with  a notice  for  an  increased  rent ; however, 
he  has  not  followed  that  up  yet. 

13401.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  the  tenants  not 
less  security  before  the  Land  Act? — I admit  that 
■ovi.ta.inly  it  has  checked  evictions  to  a great  extent. 

13402.  I don’t  understand  you  when  you  say  the 
tenants  are  more  afraid  than  before? — Well,  I 
suppose  they  cannot  be  more  afraid,  for  since  the  Act 
was  a check  on  ejectments  that  cannot  be  so,  but  there 


is  nothing  to  prevent  the  raising  of  rent ; we  have  no 
legal  authority  to  prevent  that.  On  Mr.  Knox’s 
property  I occupy  five  acres,  and  the  valuation  is  15s. 
per  acre  and  the  rent  £1  8s.  8 d.  The  land  was  for- 
merly held  at  17s. ; it  was  barren  land  formerly. 

13403.  Chairman. — How  long  ago? — It  is  a good 
while  since  it  was  reclaimed. 

13404.  When  was  it  17s.? — About  twenty  years 
ago. 

13405.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Mr.  Ormsby.  He 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Knox,  and  it  is  now  £1  8s.  8 d.  It  is 
the  worst  description  of  land ; the  valuation  shows 
that.  It  is  valued  at  15s.  and  17s.  6 d.,  deducting 
buildings.  On  Mr.  Gethin’s  estate  I have  not  much 
to  complain  of  as  to  valuation,  but  there  is  a neigh- 
bour of  mine  whose  former  rent  was  £10  and  it  is  now 
£26  10s.  His  name  is  John  O’Connor.  He  has 
twenty  acres,  and  it  is  the  worst  description  of  land ; 
the  two-thirds  of  it  is  covered  with  heath.  There  is 
a limekiln  on  it.  He  raised  the  rent  from  £10  to 
£16  12s.,  and  now  he  has  lately  charged  him  £10  for 
a quarry,  which  brings  the  rent  up  to  £26. 

1 3405a.  What  does  he  get  from  the  quarry  ? — He  is 
burning  lime  himself. 

13406.  Then  he  makes  something  but  of  the  quarry? 
— Yes. 

13407.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Then  portion  of  the 
rent  is  the  rent  of  a limekiln  ? — Yes,  £10  of  it. 

13408.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  on  any  of  these 
estates,  recognise  the  right  to  sell? — No  sir. 

13409.  Would  they  allowyou  to  sell  your  interest? 
— No  sir.  In  every  case  the  landlord  must  be 
pleased  with  the  incoming  tenant,  and  he  must  make 
the  selection  himself. 

13410.  But  if  he  is  pleased  with  the  incoming 
tenant,  he  allows  you  to  sell? — No  sir. 

13411.  Does  he  allow  you  to  get  anything  for 
your  interest? — No  sir.  There  are  very  few  who 
leave  their  lands  voluntarily,  it  is  through  inability 
to  pay.  If  a man  was  anxious  to  leave,  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  sell  his'  interest ; he  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  incoming  tenant;  and  no  matter 
what  the  arrears  of  rent,  the  former  tenant  owed, 
the  landlord  is  sure  to  get  more  than  that  from  the 
incoming  tenant. 

13412.  Are  there  leases  given  on  these  estates  ? — 
None  whatever — Yes,  on  Mr.  Gethin’s  estate,  there 
are  enforced  leases.  These  nefarious  Leinster  leases 
have  been  forced  on  us.  When  the  husband  dies, 
he  refuses  to  recognise  the  widow  as  tenant,  until 
she  signs  this  lease  which  does  away  with  every  kind 
of  compensation. 

13413.  What  length  of  leases  are  they  ? — They  are 
yearly  leases. 

13413a.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  Mr.  Walker  property 
here? — Yes.  I live  on  the  mearings  of  it.  He  dis- 
possessed twelve  tenants  in  my  own  memory. 

13414.  Was  that  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Some 
of  them  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  others  were 
served  -with  a notice  to  quit,  and  he  has  dispossessed 
them,  and  added  the  entire  to  his  own  demesne. 

13415.  Taking  the  best  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

13416.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — How  along  ago  is 
that?— -It  was  in  1864. 

13417.  Chairman! — Did  he  give  anything  to  the 
tenants  to  go  away  1— He  gave  a little — I think  £10, 
and  some  of  them  died  in  the  cabins  on  the  wayside, 
and  others  went  to  America  and  died  beyond  the 
Atlantic..  There,  is  one  tenant,  named  Thomas 
Cowley ; he  holds  two  acres,  at  a rent  of  £4  10s-, 
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l,is  valuation  is  £2  10s.  There  is  no  house  on  the 
laud— he  lives  at  another  place. 

13418.  Mi-.  Shaw. — You  want  to  be  secured  in 
vour  holdings  at  a fair  rent  ? — Yes,  some  fixity  of 
Lure-  That  is  what  we  want. 

13419.  And  you  want  liberty  to  sell  when  you  are 
about  to  leave? — Yes. 

13420.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  any  of  you  be 
•tble  to  purchase  if  your  holdings  were  offered  to  you 

for  saie? If  the  Government  gave  two-tliirds,  the 

tenants  might  try  and  get  the  other  third. 

13421.  Chairman. — Do  you  want  the  Government 
to  lend  it? — Yes ; if  the  land  was  put  up  in  small  lots 
the  tenant  would  have  a chance,  but  in  our  district  it 
is  generally  put  up  in  one  large  lot,  which  deprives 
die“tenant  of  any  chance  whatever  of  purchasing. 

13422.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the 


people  would  be  anxious  to  buy,  if  it  was  put  up  in 
small  lots,  and  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money 
advanced  by  the  Government? — Yes.  That  is  the 
very  thing  would  root  the  tillers  in  the  soil. 

13423.  Would  they  be  able  to  provide  the  money? 
— They  would,  or  they  would  borrow  it  from  their 
friends. 

13424.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  they  got  security  at  fair 
rents,  would  it  not  be  the  same  thing  ? — No ; peasant 
proprietary  is  a thing  very  much  thought  of. 

13425.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  distress  for  rent 
very  often  resorted  to  by  the  landlord? — Not  since 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  It  is  generally  a process 
now,  or  an  ejectment  case,  and  generally  speaking  by 
these  means  the  tenant  incurs  very  heavy  legal 
expenses. 


Oct.  14,  1880. 

Mr.  Andrew 
Cunningham. 


Mr.  Andrew  Cunningham  examined. 


13426.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on  Mr. 
Blake’s  property  Yes. 

13427.  What  do  you  wish  to  complain  of  f — L 
wish  to  state  how  I was  treated.  Mr.  Robinson, 
was  the  former  agent,  and  when  Mr.  Woods  became 
a<rent,  he  turned  to  eject  us. 

°13428.  For  non-payment  of  rent? — He  dispossessed 
some  who  paid  their  rent,  but  I offered  to  pay  my 
rent,  and  he  could  not  put  me  out  on  the  ejectment 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  he  turned  round 
and  served  me  with  a notice  to  quit. 

13429.  When  was  that  ?— Twelve  years  ago.  The 
attorney  I employed,  told  me  if  it  was  a year  later 
the  Land  Act  would  be  in. 

13430.  He  gave  you  nothing  at  all? — He  said  to 
go  out  quietly,  and  I said  I would  rather  live  where 
my  father  and  grandfather  lived  before  me,  but  he 
shoved  me  out  of  his  office,  and  would  not  hear  me. 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  the  agent  there  before,  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  another  farm  which  I have 

13431.  You  have  no  lease  of  that  ?— No. 

13432.  Mr.  Shaw.— Is  it  in  the  same  neighbour- 


hood ? — It  is  in  the  same  parish.  I had  seventeen 
acres  and  I sold  it  for  £30. 

13433.  You  had  improved  it? — Yes  I had,  and 
my  father  before  me.  He  changed  another  man  on 
the  mearing  of  my  farm,  and  he  dispossessed  another 
man  and  sent  him  to  America.  He  always  said  it  was 
the  landlady  wanted  the  land  until  he  got  it,  and  then 
he  was  sure  to  keep  it  on  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Wm.  Million. — On  Mr.  Barrett’s  property  in  the 
Knocknarea  district  the  rent  is  50s.  an  acre,  and  one 
poor  man  pays  £4  for  an  acre.  It  is  nothing  but 
open  country,  and  he  pays  £2  10s.  for  the  cheapest 
of  it. 

13434.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  good  land  ? — No. 
There  is  portion  of  it  flowing  sand,  and  the  poor  people 
have  no  remedy  except  to  walk  out  of  the  door.  They 
are  all  poor  people. 

13435.  Are  there  any  holdings  built  there  for  the 
sea  side  visitors  ? — A few. 

13436.  Would  that  be  the  reason  why  the  rents  are 
so  high  ? — No,  the  lodges  there  are  very  little  use  at 


Mr.  Denis  Hunt  examinee 


13437.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  not  stated  by 
Million  as  to  your  case  which  you  wish  to  mention  1— 

I am  on  Lord  Erne’s  property. 

13438.  Where  is  that?— It  is  four  miles  from  Sligo, 
to  the  west  I believe.  I am  rackrented.  My  former 
rent  was  £13  10s.  3d.,  and  I have  receipts  to  show  that 
in  1861  and  1862,  and  when  the  lease  expired  it  was 
raised  to  £21,  less  sixpence.  It  is  now  £20  19s.  6 d. 

13439.  When  was  the  lease  made?— The  lease 
expired  in  1861. 

13440.  Was  it  a very  old  lease? — It  was  a lease  of 
fives.  I don’t  know  when  it  was  made,  but  Major 
O’Hara  was  the  last  life. 

13441.  What  was  the  valuation  ? — £18  10s.,  and  I 
complain  of  the  valuation,  because  there  is  about 
twelve  acres  of  marsh  land  attached  to  the  tillage  land, 
and  the  tide  runs  over  this  marsh  land  every  season  ot 
the  year,  and  the  grass  is  no  good.  I heard  my  father 
say' that  the  Government  valuator  valued  that  land  at 
7s.  6 d.  an  acre,  while  the  rent  charged  by  the  landlord 
was  only  2s.  Gd.  an  acre.  Then  the  rent  of  the  marsh 
land  was  raised  to  10s.  an  acre  at  the  fall  of  the  lease, 
and  I reckoned  it  a rack  rent,  and  I would  not  pay  it. 
There  is  no  marsh  land  mentioned  in  my  receipt,  and 
so  I cannot  give  up  the  marsh  land  unless  1 give  up  all. 
Some  of  it  is  not  reclaimed  yet.  There  is  one  field  with 
nineteen  large  rocks,  and  1 took  forty-four  rocks  out  of 
another  field  myself,  and  every  field  was  reclaimed 
except  two. 

13442.  The  O’Conor  Don.— When  was  that  done? 
• — Some  of  it  was  done  since  the  rent  was  raised ; the 
rest  was  done  before  that. 


13443.  Chairman. — How  long  ago  is  it  since  you 
reclaimed  it? — About  eight  years.  There  were  good 
times  then. 

13444.  There  was  no  rise  Of  rent  on  the  last 
improvement? — No  sir,  but  we  were  able  to  pay  the 
rent  that  time  barely,  and  now  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pay  it. 

13445.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  like  to  be 
able  to  purchase  your  holding  ? — I would. 

13446.  Would  you  be  able  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
purchase  money? — Not  presently,  but  if  we  had  fixity 
of  tenure  and  fair  rents  for  a while  I would  strive  to 
do  it  in  a few  years,  and  we  would  benefit  ourselves 
and  benefit  the  State  I think  too  ; we  could  make  the 
land  better  than  it  is,  once  and  a half  perhaps. 

13447.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  your  interest  in  the 
land  under  Lord  Erne  ? — Not  to  anyone  we  like.  If 
I owe  a year’s  rent,  and  am  dispossessed,  I don’t  get 
leave  to  sell  to  anyone,  or  any  compensation.  I must 
go  out,  and  if  I don’t  give  up  voluntarily,  and  if  I go 
to  the  next  neighbour  and  say  I will  sell  you  this  land, 
the  agent  steps  in,  and  says  you  will  not.  Then  if  a 
man  is  forced  to  go,  and  the  man  the  agent  approves, 
gives  him  a quarter  of  what  he  could  get,  he  must 
take  it. 

13448.  Limited  sale  is  allowed? — You  must  take 
whatever  the  man,  he  approves  of,  is  willing  to  give. 
One  man  offered  £30  for  a farm,  but  he  would  not  get 
it,  and  another  man  went  to  the  agent,  andgot  it  at  £15. 

13449.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  ten  years, 
perhaps,  or  more. 

13450.  What  was  the  size  of  the  holding  for  which 


Mr.  Dente 
Hunt. 
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Oct.  l#,  lssff.'  this  £30  '-was  offered  1- — Perhaps  seven  acres  or  eight. 
Mr  Denis  It 'was  not  ranch.  The  holding  was  very  small,  but  it 
Hunt  was  what  we  would  call-  a comfortable  holding  in  the 

good  time:  The  last  case  1 cannot  prove  exactly.1 


There  is  another  mail  on  Lord  Erne’s  property,  bis 
rent  was  £4,  it  is  now  £9.  His  land  is  very  poor. 

13451,  Who  is1  the  agent  to  Lord  Erne? Mr 

Chambers,  of  Clover  Hill. 


Mr.  John 
Keeney. 


Mr.  John  Keeney  examined,: 


13452.  Chairman. — You  also  hold  under  Lord 
Erne  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13433.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  lias 
been  stated  by  the  last  witness? — My  rent  was£12  15s., 
and  now  it  is  £18  15s. 

13454.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  raised  ? — About 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 

13455.  Have  you  a lease  of  it  ? — There  was  a lease 
at  that  time,  and  when  it  fell  out,  the  rent  was  raised 
up  to  £18  15s.  £18  for  the  arable  land, _._an,d... the. . 

balance  for  the  marsh  land. 

13456.  There  was  no  new  lease  granted  ? — No. 

. 13457.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  did  all  the  improvements 
yourself? — Yes,  walls  and  gates,  and  every thing  of 
that  sort,  and  there  were  so  many  rocks  in  the  land  it 


was  hard  work.  I have  twelve  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  an  acre  and  .a  half  of  inarsh,  thirteen  and  a 
half  altogether. 

13458.  Have  you  any  other  land?— No. 

1 3459.  What  is  the  valuation  now  ?— £18  10s.,  and 
it  was  only  £13  10s.  at  that  . time. 

13460.  Chairman. — Is  the  marsh  reclaimable  land? 
— No,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  every  tide  flows  in  on  it 
and  there  is  no  manure'  can  stay  in  it; 

13461.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  get  an  abatement  last 
year? — We  only  got  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 

13462.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  tenant 
yourself? — About  two  years. 

13463.  After  your  father's -death?— No,  sir,  on  my 
father-in-law’s  death, 


Mr.  Micliael 
Flynn. 


Mr.  Michael  Flynn,  Bollure,  examined. 


13464.  Chairman. — Youare  tenant  on  Mr.  Gethin’s 
estate  ? — Yes. 

13465.  What  is  the  size  of  your  holding  ? — I have 
twenty-two  acres. 

13466.  You  pay  £26  4s,  ?— Yes. 

13467.  And  your  valuation  is  £18  10s. '? — Yes. 

13468.  Do  you  say  the.same  as  the  other  tenants  on 
this  property,  that  your  rent  is  too  high  ?— I do. 

13469.  Too  high,  not  only  because  it  compares  badly 
with  the  valuation,  but  too  high  under  any  circum- 
stances?—Yes. 

13470.  Whether  the  Government  valuation  is  too 
high  or  too  low,  you  think  the,  rent  is  unreasonably 
high? — I do. 

13471.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  raised  within  your 
memory  ? — No,  sir,  but  we  had  privileges  in  the  old 
landlord’s  time.  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Wynne  had  it 
first,  and  then  it  was  sublet.  There  were  labourers’ 
cottages  with  three  or  four  acres  each,  and  the  menused  to 
put  in  the  rent  in  labour  under  him ; it  is  all  bad  land, 
and  the  men  lived  upon  the  labour,  but  when  the  life 
dropped,'  Mr.  Wynne  gave  it  up.  We  had  turf  from 
Mr.  Wynne;  and  plenty  of  thatch  and  timber,  and  lime 
and  sand,  and  the  land  valued  free  from  rates.  We 
had  to  pay  no  rates  in  the  world,  but  after  Mr.  Gethin 
came  in;  we  thought  he  would  give  us  the  same.  He 
did  not,  and  he  charged  Mr.  Wynne’s  full  rent,  and 
deprived  us  of  all  these  perquisites. 

13472.  You  got  no  labour  ? — No. 

13473.  He  does  not.  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
He  lives  in  Ballymote,  fifteen  miles  from  us.  In  1875 
my  father  died,  and  willed  me  the  farm,  but  when  I 
came  to  pay  the  first  rent,  it  would  not  be  taken,  until 
I signed  a lease,  taking  away  all  claims  for  improve- 
ments. 

13474.  Didyousignit? — I had  to  do  it,  unless  I was 
prepared  to  turn  my  family  out  of  doors, 

13475.  Did  the  other  tenants  sign  it  also  ? — He  was 
foi-cing  it  upon  no  tenants,  but  he  would  not  recognise 
me  until  I would  sign  this,  he  would  not  take  any  rent 
from  me. 

13476.  He  had  you  in  his  power  ? — Yes, 

13477.  Chairman. — Did  hesay,  he -would  evietyou 
if  you  did  not  sign  it-?— Yes,  I kept  him  back  from 
J uly  to  the  July  following,  until  he  sent  his  bailiff,  and 
said  he  would  eject  me.  Then  I had  my  choice,  and 
-I ‘found  I was  at  his  mercy,  and- 1 had  to- sign  it. 


13478.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  still  a tenant  on  his 
property? — Yes. 

13479.  And  you  are, only  telling  the  truth  1 — That  is 
all.  I have  twenty-two  acres,  and  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  acres  I have  not  six  acres  that  I could  call  land. 

13480.  It  is  full  of; rocks  ? — Yes  ; and  if  you  were 
ploughing  the  best  part  of  it  you  don’t  know  what 
minute  you  would  get  a , check  against  a -rock.  This 
is  a limestone,  and  the  soil  gets  dry,  and  the  limestone 
takes  fire  with  the  sun  and  burns  up  the  little  sub- 
stance there  is  over  the, rock;  until  the  ground  becomes 
useless  and  the  cattle  have  to  be  supported  by  meal 
until  that  little  heat  is  oyer. 

13481.  Does  he  do  anything  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land  ?— No  ; there  is  nothing  done  unless  what 
the  tenant  does.  I-.  used  to  pay  2s.  for  the  mountain 
when  the  times  were  good,  and  I used  to  spend  £15 
or- £16-- a- year  striving  to  make  the  land  good,  and 
then  when  my  father  dies  the  landlord  takes  the  fall 
out 'of  me,  and  tabes  all  I had  from  me. 

13482.  The  O’Conor  Don.- — Did  you  pay  anything 
on  coming  into  the.  land  ?— No,  sir ; my  father  held  it 
before  me. 

13483.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  pay  anything  on  going 
into  it? — Not  a penny. 

13484.  He  was  there  all  his  life  ?— Yes. 

13485.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  only  thing  I see 
in  the  lease  you  signed  is  that  you  are  not  to  claim 
for  any  money  or  money’s  worth  paid  on  going  into 
the  holding,  and  you  say  you  paid  nothing  ? — No ; I 
was  reared  in  it. 

13486.  This  lease  does  not  bar  you  out  of  any  other 
advantage  of  the  Land  Act — It  bars  me  altogether.. 

13487.  Chairman. — You  will  get,  your  compensa- 
tion ? — No,  because  I signed  that. 

13488,,  The  O’Conor  Don. — There  is  nothing  in  it 
cutting. you  out  of  the  benefits  of.the.Land  Act  except 
that  you  are  not  to  claim  for  any-moneyvgiven  ongoing 
into  the  holding? — It  bars  me. out. of  .the  Land  Act. 

13489.  Have  you  had  any  legal  opinion  upon  it?^ 
Yes  ; that  it  cuts  me  totally  .out,  of  .the,  Land  Act. 

13490.-  Chairman. — It  was.  not  anything  in  the 
lease  that  cut  you  out,  but  because  you  were  a new 

tenant  and  could -not  claim:  for  your:  predecessors 

improvements  ? — It  cuts  me  out  altogether.  I feel 
that  I will  get  no  compensation  if  I ;am  turned  out. 
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Mr.  James  Gilo  an  examined. 


13491.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a tenant  under 
3Ir.  Gethin,  at  Ballure  % — Yes. 

13492.  Wliat  have  you  to  complain  of  1— I have  the 
same  grievance  to  complain  of — that  the  rents  are  too 
high. 

13493.  £18  10s.  is  your  rent  for  about  eighteen 
acl-es  1 — Yes  ; but  we  are  paying  for  about  an  acre 
and  a half  of  road  which  was  cut  through  the  place. 

13494.  This  is  lately?— Yes,  lately;  and  there  was 
no  allowance  made  since,  or  reduction  for  that. 

13495.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  buy  that  land  ?— No, 


sir;  my  fathers  have  lived  in  it  these  hundreds  of 
years. 

13496.  The  rents  are  the  same? — Yes,  the  same. 
I have  drained  the  land  and  improved  some  of  it.  I 
have  sunk  several  rocks  and  cut  away  shrubberies, 
and  improved  and  reclaimed  the  land* 

13497.  Has  there  been  a change  of  rent  since  Mr. 
Wynne  gave  it  up  ? — Yes. 

13498.  You  have  the  same  complaint  to  make  as 
the  other  tenant  who  has  been  examined  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hargaden,  Tully,  examined. 


13499.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  of  Mr. 
Wynne? — Yes. 

13500..  You  hold  eleven  and  a half  acres,  for  which 
yon  pay  a rent  of  £16  ? — Yes. 

13501.  And  your  valuation  is  £12  5s.  1 — Yes. 
i 13502.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the. rent  too  high? — It  is. 
The  value  of  the  land  has  not  .changed  for  the  last, 
nineteen  years. 

13503.  Does  Mr.  Wynne.' give,  you  any  perquisites 
as  he  used  to  give  other  tenants? — There  is  a bog  for 
all  the  tenants,  and  there  is  timber  at  half  price,  and 
that  is  all  the  perquisites.  .During,  .the  last  pressure 
he  allowed  some  reduction,  and  he  paid  the  cess  and 
all  the  rates.  That  is  all. 

- 13504.  Chairman.— That  was  in  the  bad  times  ? — 
He  paid  it  for  the  year  past.. 


1350.5.  Not  at  all  times  ? — Not  at  all,  only  for  the 
last  year. 

13506.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  your  land  better  than  the 
land  of  Gilgan? — It  is  veiy  rocky  hard  land,  with 
limestone,  so  that  if  there  was  a wet  year  it  would  be 
middling  land,  but  when  the  season  comes  dry  it  is, 
altogether  hard  and  burned  up.  No  man  could  keep 
it  at  the  present  rent. 

13507.  The  rent  ought  to  be  reduced  ? — It  ought. 

13508;  Chairman. — Last  year  was  a wet  year? — 
The  early  part  of  the  year  burned  it  up  altogether. 

13509.  A dry  spring  is  bad  for  you  ?— Yes,  that  is 
the  time  that  parches  our  land.  When  there  is  a dry 
spring  and  a;  hard  north-east  wind  it  takes  away  our 
vegetation  entirely. 


Mr.  James  Gilgan  recalled. 


My  uncle  has  a large  farm  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  some  time  ago,  when  his'  family  were  getting  up, 
he  reclaimed  the  marshy  or  boggy  place,  to  the  amount 
of  £13  worth  of  labour  lost  on  it,  and  Mr,  Wynne 
comes  and  takes  that  land  off  him,  ten  acres  of  the 
best  of  it  that  he  had  reclaimed,  and  giyes  it  to  another 
man,  and  charges  my  uncle  the  same  amount  of  rent 
still.  He  charges' the  other  man  £6  for  it. 

13510.  Mr.  Shaw.— He  did  not  reduce  your  uncle’s 
rent? — Not  a penny. 

13511.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — About  thirty  years. 

13512.  That  was  not  the  present  Mr.  Wynne? — 
No,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Wynne,  this  man’s  father. 


13513.  You  cannot  complain  of  the  present  man?- 
— No,  I don’t  think  we  can  complain  of  the  present 
man  at  all,  but  the  rents  in  some  parts  are  very  high. 

13514.  They  were  high  when  he  got  it?— Yes,  the 
rent  is  entirely  too  high.  The  only  privilege  is  plenty 
of  turf,  and  he  gave  plenty  of  coals  last  year,  and  there 
was  no  charge  for  it-  We  are  deprived  of  that  on  Mr. 
Wynne’s  property  since  Mr., Gethin  became  the  owner. 
We  lost  all  these  privileges  which  amount  to  £10 
annually. 

Mr.  Michael  Flynn. — I would  not  take  £10  for  my, 
privileges.  The  firing  alone  was  worth  £5,.  and  it  was 
a great  loss  for  us  as  well  as  the  labour. 


Mr.  Myles  Ward,  Aughamore,  examined  (in  presence  of  seven  other' tenants). 


13515.  Chairman. — You  hold  under  Mr.  Carroll? 
—Yes. 

13516.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Something 
about  six  acres  of  land- . 

13517.  What  is  the  rent  ? — £11  10s. 

13518.  That  is  for  the  six  acres  ? — Yes. 

13519.  You  say  that  that  is  too  much  to  pay? — 
Yes,  sir,  I do ; it  is  very  bad  cold  land. 


13520.  Is  it  far  from  the  town  ? — I think  it  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  town.  The  water  from  the  higher 
land  carries  away  my  crops  and  potatoes. 

13521.  Are  you  all  from  the  same  district? — No, 
there  is  only  one  from  the  same  district  with  me, 
Charles  Gallagher.  1 


Mr.  Charles  Gallagher  examined. 


13522.  Chairman.— You  are  also  from  Aughb- 
more? — Yes. 

13523.  You  hold  under  Mr.  Carroll  ? — Yes. 

13524.  You- hold  .2a.  3r.  30p.  ?— Yes. 

13525.  Have  you  any  other  land? — No. 

13526.  You  have  no  other  way  of  living  ? — No. 

13527.  Your  rent  is  £5  6s.  7 d.  1 — Yes. 

13528.  How  long  haveyou  paid  that?— I was  only 
to  pay  £5  Is.  Q>\d.,  but  the  tithe  is  put-in  on  the  receipt. 
Here  is  one  receipt  fern  October,  1835 ; but  on-  the  last 
receipt  I got  3s.  in  the  pound  off. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  doesn’t  niakb  it  ahy  bettei  going  on 
for  a long  time.  I reoollect  when  the -tithe. was  put 
on  well.  ' 

13529.  Was  the  rent  ever  raised  in  your  time  ? 


Mr.  Myles  Ward. — No.. 

13530.  Is  there  much  of . this  gentleman’s  property 
in  this  district  ? — 'Two  quarter  lands.  Since  old  Mi-. 
Carroll  gave  a lease  in  1823  this  was  never  included 
until  Mr.  Mosmaii.  became  agent,  and  he  included  it 
in  the  rent. 

13530a.  Is  this  the  same  Mr.  Carroll  that  you  speak 
of? — No,  his  son. 

13531,  Where  does  lie  live? — In  London,  I think. 

13:532.  Who  is  the  agent.now? — He  is  a Dublin 
man.  I cannot  remember  his  name. 

13533.  You  think  you  should  have  your  rent 
reduced  ? — Wo  are  sure  of  it.  We  cannot  sow 
our  seed,  and  pay  so  high  a rent.  I don’t  see  what 
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is  the  meaning  of  keeping  up  a lake  near  this  town  if 
it  floods  my  land,  and  takes  away  all  the  crops. 

13534.  Is  all  your  land  liable  to  be  flooded  1— About 
three  acres  at  the  head  when  the  spring  rises.  If  the 
lake  is  kept  down  the  land  could  be  made  all  right, 
but  unless  the  lake  is  kept  down  it  can’t  be  reclaimed. 

13535.  Have  you  good  potatoes  this  year? — We 
cannot  complain. 

13536.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  your  rent 
last  year  ? — Yes. 


13537.  You  got  an  abatement  of  3s.  ? — Ye3, 1 got 
18s.  on  the  £11.  I was  processed  for  three  half-years’ 
rent  (produces  receipt). 

13538.  This  is  a receipt  up  to  March,  1879?— That 
is  the  last  receipt. 

13539.  You  have  not  paid  anything  since  March, 
1879  ?— That  was  ' paid  in  November.  This  time 
twelve  months  we  cleared  him  up  bis  rents. 


Mr.  Thomas  M‘Clean,  Carnamadda,  examined. 


13540.  Chairman. — You  hold  under  Mr.  Barrett  ? 
—Yes. 

13541.  How  many  acres  ? — Ten  and  a half  acres. 

13542.  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

13543.  Your  rent  is  £21  13s.  9d.1—Yes. 

13544.  How  far  is  it  from  the  town? — Three  Irish 
miles. 

13545.  Have  you  good  land? — It  is  level,  but  it  is 
very  bad  grass  land  ; it  is  bad  high  land. 

13546.  Is  it  limestone? — No,  it  is  rocky  hard  land. 

13547.  You  say  £21  13s.  9 cl.  is  too  much  for  it? — 
I say  it  is  twice  too  much. 

13548.  How  long  are  you  paying  that? — I am 
paying  these  twenty-nine  years. 

13549.  The  same  rent? — Yes.  I was  something 
less  for  half  the  time,  but  when  I got  no  receipt  for 
a long  time,  and  when  the  old  governor  was  going  to 
give  receipts  for  the  rent  he  raised  me  £1  13s.  9 d. 
more  when  he  gave  it. 

13550.  When  was  that? — Thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago. 

13551.  What  was  the  rise  for? — I could  not  tell 
you,  but  I got  a big  deal  of  trouble  with  the  land 
before  that,  and  lie  acknowledged  it  himself.  I re- 
claimed it  and  took  bushes  and  rocks  off  it,  and  sunk 
a great  deal  of  rocks. 


13552.  Have  you  been  going  on  doing  the  same 
improvements  since? — Every  year  the  same.  I did 
not  leave  a stone  over  the  earth  that  I could,  but  what 
good  was  that  when  I had  no  means  by  it.  I sunk 
thousands  of  stones  and  rocks. 

13553.  Buried  them  under  ground? — Yes,  always 
in  the  winter  season. 

13554.  How  did  you  manage  to  pay  the  rent  in 
these  days  before  you  had  made  these  improvements? 

Well,  it  was  by  very  hard  struggling  we  paid  it, 

and  by  earning  elsewhere,  and  not  by  the  land  at  all. 

13555.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  had  other  employment  ? 
— We  had,  sir. 

13556.  Chairman. — And  even  with  the  improve- 
ments now  you  say  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — Any  man, 
no  matter  who  he  is,  will  say  the  rent  is  double  what 
it  should  be  when  he  sees  the  land. 

13557.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Barrett  about  it? — Oh, 
yes.  It  was  with  the  old  man  we  were  dealing  until 
he  died,  and  then’ he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Homan,  his  sis- 
ter’s son,  and  it  is  he  who  has  managed  that  land 
since  Mr.  Barrett  died.  Mr.  Homan  was  a very  good 
man,  and  he  acted  better  than  Mr.  Barrett  did,  be- 
cause he  knew  we  were  ruined. 


Mr.  Thomas  M;Loughlin  examined. 


13558.  Chairman. — You  also  hold  under  Mr. 
Barrett  ? — Yes. 

13559.  How  much  do  you  hold? — Ten  acres  two 
roods.' 

13560.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £21. 

13561.  And  your  valuation  ? — £16  15s. 

13562.  You  say  the  same  as  the  other  tenants,  that 
your  rent  is  too  high  ? — Yes,  the  very  same. 

13563.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  the  land  is  too  dear? 
— It  is  double  what  it  should  be. 

13564.  Was  it  ever  raised  on  you  ? — I am  only  a 
short  time  in  it. 

13565.  Did  you  purchase  it,  or  how  did  you  come 
into  it  ? — I married  a wife  with  the  lands,  because  I 
was  foolish.  I would  have  taken  ,5s.  to  bring  me 


across  the  channel,  if  I had  known  how  I would  be 
persecuted  since. 

13566.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  were  you  perse- 
cuted ?— Striving  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes.  I had  25s. 
rates  to  pay  for  the  second  time  in  June,  and  that  with 
the  heavy  vent  is  beyond  all  entirely.  It  is  impossible 
to  pay  it. 

13567.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  on  that  estate  if 
you  wanted  to  go  away  ? — I don’t  know,  but  I heard 
old  Mr.  Barrett  say  he  would  give  leave  to  sell. 

13568.  But  you  don’t  know  of  any  case  occur- 
ring ? — I seen  a man  who  sold  portion  of  his  land,  but 
I don’t  say  how  much  he  had.  It  was  on  the  half 
quarter. 

13569.  How  long  ago  is  that? — It  is  six  or  seven 
years  ago. 


Mr.  Michael  Jordan  examined. 


13570.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  holding 
under  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  O’Connor  ? — Yes. 

13571.  How  much  do  you  hold? — About  twenty 
acres.  I think  thirteenand  a half  from  Mr.  O’Connor, 
and  six  from  Mr.  Holmes. 

13572.  Your  rent  is  £46? — Yes;  the  rent  of  the 
six  acres  I hold  from  Mr.  Holmes  is  £18,  and  the  va- 
luation £11  10s.,  and  the  rent  of  the  thirteen  and  a 
half  I hold  from  Mr.  O'Connor  is  £28  12s.  6 d.,  and 
the  valuation  £23. 

13573.  You.say  that  that  rent  is  beyond  the  proper 
value? — I do.  It  is  more  than  one-half  beyond  its 
value  these  times. 

13574.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  must  be  very  good  land? — 
The’ land  I hold  from  Mr.  O’Connor  is  a muddy  sub- 
stance. Sometimes  it  was  like  moor  or  cut  away. 


13575.  I supposed  it  was  very  good  land,  from  see- 
ing the  Government  valuation  was  £34  10s  ? — It  is 
too  high. 

13576.  Have  you  had  it  long  t—  Over  thirty  yearn. 

13577.  Was  the  rent  raised  on  you  ? — It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  O’Connor  7s.  an  acre. 

13578.  When  was  that?— When  he  purchased  it. 

13579.  He  then  raised  the  rent?— Yes. 

1 3580.  When  was  that  ?— About  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  or  more.  f . 

13581.  Whose  property  was  it  before?  Mr. 
Gethins’. 

13582.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Did  Mr.  0 Connor 
make  any  improvements  on  it,  or  lay  out  any  money 
on  it? — No.  I think  no  money  whatever. 

13583.  You  have  no  lease? — No,  sir. 
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13584.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements yourself  ? — We  changed  the  old  mearings. 
1 13585.  You  did  not  build  upon  it? — No.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  old  buildings  we  levelled. ' 

13586.  Do  you  live  in  the  town? — I live  on  Mr. 
Holmes’  plot. 
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13587.  Would  you  take  a lease  for  ever  at  the  pre- 
sent rent? — No. 

13588.  Or  become  a peasant  proprietor,  and  pur- 
chase your  holding  at  the  present  rent? — No,  sir,  I 
would  require  the  rent  to  be  reduced  nearly  one-half 
first. 


Mx-.  Patrick  Devaney  examined. 


13589.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  under  Mr. 
Gethins  and  Mx-.  O’Connor? — Yes. 

13590.  You  hold  twenty  acres  altogether? — Yes; 
seventeen  from  Mr.  Gethins,  and  three  fx-om  Mr. 
O'Connox-. 

13591.  How  much  do  you  pay  Mx-.  Gethins  ? — £30 
14s. 

13592.  And  how  much  do  you  pay  Mi-.  O’Conor? 
— £7  6s. 

13593.  That  is  £38  altogether  ? — Yes. 

13594.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £32  15s. 

13595.  Do  you  say  also  that  that  rent  is  too  high, 
and  that  you  would  not  take  a lease  for  ever  at  that 
rent? — I would  not  give  mox-e  than  20s.  or  25s.  an 
acre  for  it,  because  it  is  cut  away  bog.  ’ I saw  turf  on 
it  myself. 

13596.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  so  convenient  to  the 
town,  you  could  easily  dispose  of  your  produce  ? — It 


was  not  by  the  land  I made  the  rent.  It  was  by  con- 
tracts for  roads. 

13597.  You  did  not  live  on  the  land,  even  in  good 
times  ? — No ; we  had  no  potatoes,  except  a small  trifle, 
axxd  we  were  striving  to  eax-n  in  some  other  way  by 
laboxxring,  repairing  x-oads,  and  all  that ; and  even 
then,  we  coxdd  not  knock  the  x-ent  out  of  the  land. 

13598.  The  house  is  on  Mx-.  Gethins’  property? — 
Yes. 

13599.  Did  he  do  anything  in  the  way  of  helping 
you  to  repair  it  ? — No  ; he  x-ose  my  rent,  about  ten 
years  ago,  5s.  an  acre. 

13600.  How  long  are  yoxx  there  ? — I wasbox-n  in  it, 
I may  say.  He  purchased  that  place.  The  land  was 
held  in  the  old  time  at  13s.  an  acre.  I used  to  pay  £1 
a year  tithe  along  with  that  x-ent. 


Mr.  James  Taggart  examined. 


13601.  Chairman. — You  ax-e  a tenant  under  Mr. 
Gethins  ? — Yes. 

13602.  You  hold  sixteen  and  a half  acres  in  the 
same  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

13603.  Your  rent  is  £23,  and  the  valuation  £17 
5s.  ? — Yes. 

13604.  And  yoxx  say  that  that  is  too  high  ? — Yes. 
13605.  And  so  high  that  you  cannot  pay  it? — Yes. 
13606.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  buy  the  land? — No, 
my  father  had  it  for  twenty  yeax-s. 


13607.  And  he  inxpx-oved  it  ? — Yes. 

13608.  And  built  houses  on  it? — Yes. 

13609.  And  reclaimed  it  and  all  that? — Yes;  it 
was  covex-ed  with  whins  and  stones  at  first,  as  eveiy 
one  knows. 

13610.  How  long  has  the  rent  been  £32? — Fox- 
twenty  years.  He  promised  to  compensate  us,  and  he 
never  gave  us  a shilling. 


Mr.  Patrick  Devaney  recalled. 

13611.  Mr.  Shaw.— If  the  lands  were  revalued  13612.  Even  taking  them  as  they  stand  ?— Yes.  I 
now,  you  think  the  valuation  would  be  reduced  ? — I would  not  take  them  as  they  stand  if  I got  them  for 
am  sure  of  it.  ever ; they  are  too  dear. 


Mr.  James  Taggart  recalled. 


13613.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  the  land,  as 
it  stands  now,  is  not  wox-th  the  rent  you  pay  ? — No. 

13614.  And  it  is  well  circumstanced,  and  is  near 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

13615.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  last  year? — I did. 

13616.  Is  this  Mr.  Peter  O’Conor  that  you  refer 
to?— Yes. 

13617.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  not  in  any  business? 
—No,  sir. 


13617a.  This  land  is  your  only  employment  ? — 
Yes,  and  only  for  the  manure  I put  into  it,  the  crops 
would  have  failed,  owing  to  the  bad  substance  of  the 
soil.  It  is  light,  moox-y  soil,  and  1 drained  part  of 
it,  and  x-an  a x-oad  along  the  bottom  of  it,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  stuff  to  it.  Only  for  the  town  we  could 
make  nothing  out  of  the  land  : the  soil  dries  and 
beaches  the  crop,  and  the  roots  die. 


Mr.  James  Hart  examined. 


13618.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — Ruslxeen, 
Magheraboy. 

13619.  Who  is  your  landlady  ? — Lady  Louisa 
Tenison  is  the  landlady  and  James  Kidd  is  the 
agent. 

, 13620.  You  hold  eighteen  acres? — Yes. 

13621.  And  your  rent  is  £33  ? — Yes. 

13622.  And  the  Govex-nment  valuation  £28  ? — Yes. 
13623.  You  say  the  rent  is  too  much? — Yes,  I do. 
13624..  What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  x-ent  ? 
—I  think  about  £1  an  acre.  There  are  four  acres  of 
cut  away  bog,  and,  besides,  there  were  three-quartex-s 
of  an  aci-e  taken  away  by  the  railway. 

13625.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  get  any  allowance  for 
that? — I got  a little  compensation.  I had  it  just  re- 


claimed and  a potato  crop  in,  ancl  A Had  to  give  up 
possession  for  some  trifling  compensation. 

13626.  The  rent  was  not  reduced? — No. 

13627.  Chairman.— Not  reduced  for  the  land  taken 
off  you  ?— No.  I am  still  paying  for  it. 

13628.  Did  you  give  it  up  to  somebody  who  came 
for  the  company,  or  was  there  a valuator  ? — I gave  it 
to  the  engineer. 

13629.  There  was  no  valuator-  came  there  to  see 
what  you  ought  to  get  for  it? — No. 

13630.  Was  that  because  you  were  anxious  to  have 
the  railway  coming  there? — No  ; but  I knew  I should 
give  it  up. 

13631.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  say  your  rent  ought  to  be 
£18  although  the  Government  valuation  is  £28? — 

3 M 
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Yes ; but  then  I have  built  a dwelling-house  and 
offices  and  did  all  the  improvements  since  I came 
there. 

13632.  That  is  all  included  in  the  valuation! — Yes. 

13633.  Were  the  houses  built  at  the  time  you  took 
it? — No.  I built  them  myself. 

13634.  And  the  value  of  the  improvements  has 
been  added  to  the  valuation? — Yes. 

13635.  The  house  is  a good,  comfortable  house  ? — 
We  cannot  have  them  very  comfortable.  We  have 
them  as  well  as  we  can. 

13636.  Did  you  drain  any  of  it? — We  did.  We 
took  whole  whins  out  of  it.  Mr.  Burton,  the  former 
landlord,  sat  down  and  valued  it  himself  at  2s.  6 d.  an 
acre,  and  he  said,  take  charge  of  that,  Mr.  Moran ; 
and  when  I had  reclaimed  it  and  drained  it  the  rent 
is  raised.  I made  it  worth  £1  an  acre. 

13637.  This  is  handy  to  the  town?— It  is  in  the 
borough. 

13638.  Is  there  that  kind  of  land  within  the 
borough  ? — There  is  plenty  of  it,  because  it  was  all  a 
great,  large  bog  at  one  time.  There  were  high  banks 
of  turf  there,  and  there  is  nothing  but  bare  gravel 

13639.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  is  it  since 
the  rent  was  changed  ? — There  was  no  change  since  I 
came  there. 


13640.  How  long  are  you  there  ? — About  1850  I 
came  to  it. 

13641.  Did  you  pay  anything  when  you  got  it?— 
No ; I paid  no  compensation.  I made  a bargain  with 
Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Burton’s  agent,  at  the  time.  Colonel 
Tenison  purchased  it  afterwards. 

13642.  He  made  no  alteration  in  the  rent? — N0 
sir.  The  place  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
Rusheen. 

13643.  Did  they  allow  the  tenants  to  sell  their 
interest  on  that  property? — Not  without  the  consent 
of  the  agent. 

13644.  Have  there  been  any  sales  with  the  consent 
of  the  agent  ? — There  have. 

13645.  Lately? — About  four  or  five  years  since. 

13646.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  given  for  the 
tenant’s  interest  ? — I know  a simple  man  came  home 
from  America  with  £70,  and  he  paid  £70  for  that 
place.  He  only  grows  five  acres.  Of  course  the  man 
was  a stupid,  ignorant  man  ; and  now,  only  for  his 
sons -in  America,  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent. 
They  send  him  the  rent. 

13647.  He  is  in  possession  now? — He  is  in  posses- 
sion now,  and  he  lost  his  money,  for  he  would  not  get 
that  money  now  if  he  tried  it.  ’ He  wouldn’t  get  three 
halfpence  for  the  place.  I would  not  give  him  any- 
thing for  it. 


A.  B.  examined. 


13648.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  1— Yes. 

13649.  How  much  land  do  you  hold?— Twenty 
acres. 

13650.  Your  rent  is  £26  10a,  and  your  valuation 
£19?— Yes. 

13651.  Where  is  the  land  situated  ? — It  is  towards 
Ballysodare. 

13652.  What  do  you  complain  of? — That  the  rents 
are  too  high,  and  the  rules  of  the  estate  too  strict, 

13653.  What  are  the  rules  ? — You  are  in  no  way  en- 
couraged  to  make  improvements,  because  if  you  do  the 
rent  may  be  raised. 

13654.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  the  rents  been  raised 
within  your  memory  ? — They  have.  I knew  a man 
who  bought  three  and  a half  acres,  and  the  rent  was 
£5  5s.,  and  on  his  coming  in  he  was  charged  £6  a 
year,  and  the  valuation  is  about  £3  15s. 

13655.  Is  this  a large  property  ?— It  is  a very  large 
property. 

13656.  Have  you  any  other  cases  you  wish  to  men- 
tion?— Yes.  I took  that  about  two  years  ago,  and  he 
raised  the  rent.  The  rent  before  I got  it  from  the  man 
who  died  was  £13  5s.,  and  he  measured  the  holding. 
There  is  an  acre  and  a half  of  main  road  on  it,  and  he 
said  he  allowed  the  road,  but  I don’t  think  he  did,  for  he 
charged  30s.  on  the  holding.  The  acreage  was  divided 
between  my  brother  and  myself,  and  the  rent  was 
raised  from  £13  5s.  to  £14  15s.,  and  no  allowance  was 
made  for  cess  or  roads. 

13657.  It  is  good  land,  I suppose  ? — No ; it  is  nearly 
along  the  mountain  foot,  and  it  is  not  good  land 
at  all. 

13658.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  a fine 
upon  going  into  it? — No  ; I paid  no  fine.  . 

13659,  How.  long  before  had  the  rent  been  un- 
changed ? — I suppose  it  was  during  the  tenancy  of  the 
man  who  got  it  before  me. 

13660.  You  don’t  know  how  long  that  had  been? — 
I could  not  say  how  long  that  had  been. 

13661.  You  could  not  say  how  long  the  rent  was  at 
£13?— No. 

13662.  Did  the  agent  give  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

13663.  He  got  it  up  from  the  old  tenant? — Yes. 
He  died  and  left  no  family,  and  the  place  was  divided 
between  my  brother  and.  myself. 

13664.  You  had  no  claim  on  the. land  ? — I bought 


portion  of  the  land  from  the  deceased  man.  I paid 
money  in  advance.  There  was  no  allowance  made  to 
me  of  that  money.  I had  only  one  year’s  profit 
instead  of  four  years. 

13665.  You  got  the  land? — I got  the  land,  with  a 
raised  rent. 

13666.  How  much  had  you  paid  him  for  it? — I paid 
£20  in  advance,  and  there  was  no  allowance  made  for 
that.  That  was  to  be  for  four  years,  and  I only  got  one 
year’s  benefit. 

13667.  What  was  the  Government  valuation  ? — The 
Government  valuation  of  that  small  spot  was  £9  15s., 
and  when  the  old  holding,  was  subdivided  the  valua- 
tion of  what  I have  comes  up  to  £19.  The  valuation 
was  £9  15s.  at  first;  then  it  was  raised  to  £13  5s. ; 
and  now  it  is  £14  15s., 

13668.  Did  you  ever  biing  this  under  the  agent’s 
notice  ? — Yes,  at  the  time,  and  I was  not  for  taking  it, 
but  that  I had  money  lost  on  it. 

13669.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  not  send  in  a valuator 
on  the  land  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

13670.  Chairman. — You  said  it  was  too  high,  and 
still  you  took  it  ? — Yes ; I did  not  want  to  be  out  of 
my  money  that  I had  paid. 

13671.  There  has  been  no  change  in  your  rent  since? 
— No. 

13672.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  that  if  you 
were  allowed  to  sell  to-morrow  with  the  existing  rent 
you  would  not  get  £20  for  it  ? — 1 don’t  think  I would. 

13673.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  improved  it  much? 
— I have  fenced  it  and  so  on. 

13674.  You  have  no  lease  ? — No. 

13675.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  took  the  new 
holdings  ?—Two  years  ago. 

13676.  Chairman. — Was  this  an  old  turf  bog  you 
drained  ? — Yes,  old  cut-away  bog. 

13677.  Did  you  drain  it  with  open  drains? — Yes, 
I did  not  fully  drain  it,  because  if  I did  they  might 
call  in  a valuator,  and  put  it  on  the  rent. 

13678.  You  just  made  open  drains  to  run  off  the 
water? — Yes. 

13679.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  could  improve  it  very 
much  more? — Yes,  and  so  could  every  one  of  the 
tenants,  and  they  would  I am  sure  if  they  got  facilities. 

13680.  Chairman. — Would  they  under-drain  it  ? 
Open  drains  would  drain  it  much  better  1 think. 
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A.  B.  examined. 


13681.  Chairman. — You  live  in  Ca-rroquin,  and 
your  landlord  is  Colonel  Cooper? — Yes.  I hold 

twelve  acres  of  arable  land,  and  two  acres  of  salt  water 
marsh. 

13682.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it? — I pay  £23 
16s.,  yearly. 

13683.  How  long  has  that  been  the  rent? — For 
many  years.  My  hither  before  me  paid  that.  We 
had  a middle  landlord,  and  that  was  the  rent  he  paid, 
and  Colonel  Cooper  kept  up  the  rent. 

13684.  Were  all  the  tenancies  that  fell  in  continued 
at  the  same  rent?— Yes,  35s.  an  acre. 

13685.  Is  it  near  the  town? — No,  it  is  five  miles 
away. 

13686.  Is  it  good  land  ?- — No,  it  is  very  bad  land, 
stony  gravelly  land. 

13687.  Has  lie  much  land  in  that  district  ? — Seventy- 
two  acres  besides  what  I live  on. 

13688.  When  did  the  lease  under  which  the  middle- 
man held  fall  in  ? — I could  not  exactly  say,  but  it  is 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  Parson  Powell 
of  Edgeworthstown,  was  the  landlord  then. 

13689.  The  present  landlord  had  succeeded  to  the 
property  at  that  time  ? — No,  but  his  uncle  had,  and  in 
a year  or  so  after  that  the,  old  man  died,  and  the 
present  landlord  came  into  it. 

13690.  When  the  present  landlord  came  in,  did  you 
ever  represent  to  him  that  the  rent  was  high? — We. 
petitioned  him,  and  he  never,  sent  us  an  answer  to  our 
petition. 

13691.  Mi-.  Shaw.— You  got  no. satisfaction  ? — None 
whatever. 

13692.  Did  you  get  a reduction  last  year? — We  got 
3s.  in  the  pound  on  one  half  year’s  rent. 


13693.  Have  you  seaweed  ?— We  have,  but  he  A-  B- 
charges  us  5s.  an  acre,  for  the  seaweed. 

13694.  That  is  put  on  the  rent  ?— Yes,  and  that  sea- 
weed is  no  good  to  us. 

13695.  You  don’t  sell  it?— No  sir;  it  is  only  just 
for  the  few  tons  we  use.  It  is.  no  good  for  potatoes  for 
they  all  rot  on  it. 

136967  Have  you  tuff?— No  sir,  we  have  no  bog, 
and  we  have  to  go  fourteen  miles  for  turf. 

13697!-' Had  he  any  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  tliis  lease  fell  in  ? — He  had. 

13698.  Were  the  rents  lower  there?— They  are  30s. 
an  acre  there. 

13699.  The  O’Conor  Don. — -Your  complaint  is  that 
he  did  not  reduce  the  rent?— No  sir,  he  did  not,  and 
he  charged  35s.  for  the  marsh. 

13700.  Chairman. — Colonel  Cooper  mentioned  that 
there  was  a reduction  when  a lease  fell  in?— Yes,  but 
this  happened  before  Colonel  Cooper’s  time.  He  con- 
tinued it  at  the  same  rent,  and  we  sent  a petition  to 
him,  and  he  never  sent  an  answer. 

13701.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mr.  L’Estrange  knows  all  about 
it  ? — He  was  our  agent  at  the’  time. 

13702.  Did  he  send  no  answer? — No  sir. 

•13703.  Did  you  speak  to  him?— No  sir,  we  don’t 
like  speaking  to  him,  and  owing  to  my  position  I would 
be  the  last  to  speak  to  him.  The  other  tenants  are 
poor  enough.  They  owe  all  this  rent  and  they  cannot 
pay  it.  My  valuation  for  twelve  acres  of  arable  land 
and  three  acres  of  marsh  is  £23  16s.  I consider  £1 
an  acre  would  be  high  for  the  land  not  to  speak  of  the 
salt  water  marsh. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  until  next  morning. 


NINETEENTH  DAY.— FRIDAY,  15th  OCTOBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat  in  the  Courthouse,  Sligo,  at  11  o’clock. 


• Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman  ; The  O’Conor  Don,  and 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Peter  O Connor,  j.p.,  Cairnsfoot,  Sligo,  examined. 


13704.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  an  owner  of 
land  in  the  county  Sligo  ? — Yes,  sir; 

13705.  About  5,000  acres? — Yes. 

13706.  Do  you  allow  the  right  of  sale  .to  your 
tenants? — To  any  that  have  asked  me  I have  per- 
mitted it,  and  I have  given  a lease  to  some  of  my 
tenants  with  permission  in  it  to  sell,  but  to  give 
me  a preference  of  it. 

13707.  Have  you  had  many  instances  of  such  sales  ? 
—Not  many  ; only  three,  and  those  are  caused  by  death 
or  want  of  ability  to  pay  their  rents. 

13708.  And  what  has  been  the  price  that  has  been 
given  in  those  instances  ?— In  the  two  instances  I know 
one  gave  seven  years,  and  the  other  gave  eight,  because 
there  was  a new  lease  given — the  tenant  had  no  lease. 
The  other  man  bought  for  a convenience  tonnite  the 
two  farms  together,  and  gave  more  for  it  than  if  he 
had  asked  my  consent-.  I would  have  told  him  he 
ought  not  to  have  given  so  much  ; he  had  means  to  do- 
it  and1  did  it  for  his  'convenience; " 

13709.  In  all  the  sales  on  your  property  were  there 
leases? — No.  • 

13710.  But  you' gave  alease  after1  the  sale?— It  was  1 
a condition,  when  the  man  was  selling  his  interest,  1 
that  the  purchaser  should  get  a lease  of  thirty-five 
years.  • . 

13711.  Youdid'  not  limit  the  amount  payable  for 
tkis'interest  in  any  way  ?-^-No;:  ITeft-  the  purchasers'-! 
to  their  free  will.  " 

13712.  Do  you  consider  the  tenants:  ought  to  have  • 
a'i'ight-,of  selling  their  interest-  in  every  case-?-^-In 
many  cases  I think  they  have  a idglit-  to  do  it;  par* 


ticularly-  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bill  of  1870,  it- 
gives  them  a right  they  did  not  hold  before.  It  is 
my  view  of  the  case  that  they  have  a right  when  they 
are  in  occupation,  whether  they  make  improvements 
or  not,  they  have  the  same  right ; and  after  they  make 
improvements,  it  increases  their  right  to  sell  the  im- 
provements. 

13713.  Is  the  right  of  sale  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  landlords  in  Sligo,  do  you  think  ? — I have  heard 
it  has  been,  but  I cannot  say  positively.  I have  heard 
Mr.  Wynne’s  agent  say  they  allowed  it,  and  also 
Colonel  Cooper,  Mr.  Phibbs,  and  others,- but  of  course 
there  would  be  a selection  of  tenants  made. 

13714.  Do  you  think  its  recognition  is  on  the 
increase  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I think 
- it  is,  but  I don’t  know  how  it  has  been  in  the  last  two 
years  ; there  has  been  a change  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country'. 

13715.  Is  the  rent  usually  altered  at;  the' time  of 
sale  ?— I am  not  at  all  aware  of  what  is  done  on  other 
estates. 

13716.  You  did  not  alter  the  rents  in  the  case  of 
sale? — No;  only  in  the  case  of  a lease  for  thirty-five 
years,  I added  ten  per  cent,  which  was  equal  to 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

13717.  Do  leases  exist  generally  on  your  property'? 
—There  are  some  leases- on  it.  Wherever  there  is”  a 
building  lease,  I give  a lease  of  ninety-one  ye  are  as 
an  inducement. 

13718i-  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  in  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood I suppose? — -Ibis- in  the  town  of  Tubbercurry 
and  neighbourhood  of  Sligo. 

3 M 2 
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13719.  The  O'Conor  Don. — Are  leases  on  the  in 
crease  or  the  contrary! — I don’t  know  exactly. 
People  lately  have  not  made  applications.  They  made 
applications  to  me  about  two  years  ago  to  give  leases, 
those  that  were  building  houses,  and  I assisted  in 
building,  giving  timber  and  slates,  and  instructed  my 
solicitor  to  fill  up  leases,  and  they  have  not  come 
forward  since. 

13720.  Chairman. — For  thirty-five  years  I under- 
stand!— Yes.  But  not  for  building  leases. 

13721.  And  ninety-nine! — Ninety-one  for  build- 
ings, to  the  tenant  farmer,  who  built  upon  his  hold- 
ing. I put  on  no  increase  of  rent,  except  merely  a 
charge  for  the  interest  on  the  quantity  of  materials 
given  to  him. 

13722.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  tenancies  held 
under  a lease  generally  held  at  a higher  or  lower  rent 
than  ordinary  tenancies ! — It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  term  of  the  lease  and  its  extent.  If  it  is  an  old 
lease  they  are  not,  but  on  a recent  lease,  I think,  they 
ought  to  be  a little  higher. 

13723.  Then  is  the  condition  of  farmers  under  these 
leases  better  than  yearly  tenancies  1 — They  are  gene- 
rally, but  there  are  some  among  the  yearly  tenants 
who  are  very  improving. 

13724.  Do  you  consider  the  Government  valuation 
any  test  of  the  value  of  the  land  1 — I think,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  it  is  not  a test,  and  if 
the  Government  wished  to  have  any  test  for  taxation 
or  other  purposes  a new  valuation  is  decidedly  required 
both  for  the  interests  of  the  tenants  and  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  Some  bogs  and  swampy  wet  lands 
which  were  valued  only  at  a nominal  rate,  from  Is.  to 
2s.  per  acre,  have  been  so  improved  by  drainage  as  to 
have  become  fine  meadow  and  tillage  land  worth  20s. 
per  acre.  I have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  oldest 
Grand  Jurors  in  this  county  that  he  has  twenty  acres 
which  were  only  valued  at  2s.  per  acre,  and  are  now 
worth  20s.  per  acre.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  some 
of  my  lands  in  Carrountober.  The  basis  of  Sir  R. 
Griffith’s  valuation  being,  according  to  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  land  for  tillage,  a much  higher  pro- 
portionate l’ate  has  been  placed  on  deep  clay  lands 
than  upon  limestone  lands,  which  are  now  become 
most  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  the  price  of  meat 
being  much  higher  than  at  that  time,  whilst  grain  has 
not  improved  so  much  in  price  in  consequence  of  the 
free  imports  from  all  grain  producing  countries.  And 
there  is  another  matter,  might  I mention  it  without 
intruding  on  your  time  1 I think  when  property  is 
bought  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  there  is  a 
Lauded  Estates  title,  when  any  reduction  is  made  in 
the  rent  of  the  lessor  those  who  hold  head  rents  should 
contribute  a portion  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
they  receive,  and  moreover,  that,  now  when  every  tax 
is  coming  upon  the  land,  annuitants  who  receive  a 
considerable  annuity  ought  to  pay  a considerable  share 
of  the  poor  rate. 

13725.  Chairman. — Persons  getting  annuities  out 
of  the  land! — Yes,  that  they  should  contribute  their 
portion  of  the  poor-rate  in  proportion  to  what  they 
receive. 

13726.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  proportion  does 
the  valuation  beartothe  rent  generallyonyourproperty  1 
— In  some  instances  where  I purchased,  in  1850,  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  it  is  about  5 per  cent,  upon  an 
average  on  that  property.  Upon  the  next  property 
that  I bought,  in  1853,  the  average  upon  it  is  from  10 
to  25  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
the  valuation  having  been  made  by  the  valuator,  who 
valued  the  estate  for  Sir  Richard  Gethin,  with  whom 
I did  not  interfere.  I may  say  I have  expended 
upon  this  and  Mr.  French’s  property  £2,350. 

13727.  In  improvements ? — In  improvements ; and 
upon  the  other  I have  expended  about  £1,800  in 
schools  and  in  making  fences,  and  building  houses  for 
some  of  the  people.  I found  cottiers  upon  the  land, 
and  I mentioned  to  the  man  who  had  them  there, 
“these  poor  men  must  get  part  of  the  holding  which  you 
have,”  and  I instructed  the  Surveyor  to  give  them 


a portion  of  the  land,  and  I would  build  a house 
on  it. 

13728.  Then  your  improvements  have  been  building 
houses  and  drainage! — Yes,  and  making  roads  • on 
Sir  Richard  Gethin’s  property  the  roads  are  good 
enough,  but  in  making  fences  and  giving  quicks  and 
sinking  a well  and  pump  for  the  convenience  of  the  land. 

13729.  Have  you  not  a man  specially  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  overseeing  the  improvements  on  your 
property! — Since  1857.  Previous  to  that  I had  a 
man  who  lived  upon  the  estate  that  I purchased  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  in  the  parish  of  Killery.  I had 
a tenant  there  who  was  competent  to  look  after  it. 
When  I purchased,  in  1857,  the  estate  of  the  late 
Daniel  Jones,  of  Carrowntober,  I found  part  of  the 
property  without  houses,  except  a few  on  the  road 
and  no  reclamation  of  bog.  They  were  bound  by 
their  lease  to  reclaim  a rood  every  year,  they  did 
not  reclaim  three  perches,  except  one  man.  Then  I 
employed  a Scotch  agriculturalist,  named  Alexander 
Stocks.  I had  him  for  three  years,  as  superintendent 
of  roads,  making  fences,  looking  after  the  erection 
of  new  houses.  I then  advertised  for  an  assistant  sur- 
veyor and  agriculturalist,  and  employed  Mr.  Horan; 
and  since  then  I engaged  a Mr.  Oakes  who  has  had 
great  experience  both  as  an  agriculturalist  and  looking 
after  cattle.  I have  had  him  for  about  eight  years. 
He  knew  a good  deal  about  the  state  of  the  country ; 
he  had  been  with  the  late  Judge  Torrens  also, 
employed  in  the  county  Wicklow,  and  in  Kerry. 

13730.  And  you  have  employed  him  chiefly  to  look 
after  the  improvements  of  the  tenants! — Yes,  and  to 
make  himself  useful  as  far  as  people  required  his  assist- 
ance to  cure  cattle,  &c.  He  is  as  much  thought  of 
in  Sligo  for  that  business. 

13731.  Chairman. — They  like  to  have  a man  of 
that  kind  ! — Yes. 

13732.  And  have  every  confidence  in  him? — Yes. 
He  is  a most  valuable  man. 

13733.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Can  you  give  us  a 
statement  of  the  amount  you  have  spent  within  the 
.last  twenty  years  on  improvements  ? — £8,000.  Three 
schools  of  which  I am  patron,  under  the  National 
Board,  cost  £2,000  I think,  besides  I give  a gratuity 
every  year  to  the  teachers  for  good  conduct.  I build 
houses  for  their  accommodation,  rent  free,  and  I give  a 
farm  of  two  acres  for  agricultural  purposes. 

13734.  Do  you  think,  as  a rule,  that  the  landlords 
in  Sligo  spend  a good  deal  in  improvements  on  their 
estates  ? — I think  so.  If  you  look  about  the  country 
where  they  are,  you  will  see  a great  deal  of  improve- 
ment, and  going  through  the  country  you  can  tell 
whose  the  property  is,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
houses  and  gates. 

13735.  Do  the  tenants  make  much  improvements! 
— Some  tenants  do,  those  who  have  confidence  in  their 
landlords. 

13736.  Of  what  character  chiefly? — If  they  want 
offices  they  build  the  walls,  they  make  fences,  and 
if  they  were  better  made  in  many  instances,  it  would 
save  a gi'eat  deal  of  annoyance  at  sessions  in  trespass 
cases.  The  habit  of  gravelling  the  land  is  done  away 

13737.  Mr.  Shaw. — Limestone  gravel  ? — Yes. 

13738.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  has  been  done 
away  with  ? — There  has  not  been  a ton  of  it  put  out 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

13739.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — The  dis- 
inclination of  the  people  to  take  the  trouble.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  “ If  you  put  down  lime  it  will  serve  the 
tenant,  if  you  put  down  gravel  it  will  serve  the  land- 
lord.” 

13740.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  small  enough  for  putting 
out  on  land  ? — Yes ; when  the  turf  has  been  cut,  they 
then  dig  pits  along,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  and 
three  or  four  deep,  and  scatter  the  gravel  over  it,  and 
let  it  remain  for  a year  or  two  in  that  way  until  it 
gets  into  the  soil. 

13741.  Chairman. — Then  do  you  think  it  is  » 
feeling  of  want  of  security  that  has  led  to  their  no 
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doing  so  ? — Formerly  it  may  have  been,  but  I don’t 
know  at  present  that  the  people  would  work 
upon  it. 

13742.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  it  repays 
the  people  in  a certain  number  of  years  ? — No  doubt 
it  would,  and  if  they  were  employed  by  labour  and 
paid  for  it,  it  would  pay  the  owner  of  the  land. 

13743.  Is  it  the  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country 
to  give  land  to  a tenant  at  a nominal  rent,  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  reclaiming  it  ? — I have  heard  of  it.  I 
know  that  between  Lord  Harlech  and  myself,  we  have 
made  a large  m earing,  and  I got  a great  quantity  of 
limestone  gravel  thrown  up  and  put  upon  it,  and  I told 
the  tenants  they  had  better  put  out  the  gravel  and  I 
would  pay  them  a consideration  for  their  labour,  they 
thought  it  was  too  difficult,  and  did  not  do  it,  and  it 
remains  there  still  in  large  heaps  along  the  river. 

13744.  Chairman. — They  thought  it  too  hard! — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

13745.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  fail- to  charge  an  increased  rent  upon  land  improved 
in  that  way  by  the  tenant? — I think  the  tenant 
ought  to  be  compensated  for  his  labour,  and 
he  has  also  the  benefit  of  the  crops  for  a cer- 
tain time,  but  then  I think  that  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant — (I  will  give  you  a commercial  view  of 
it  for  I have  been  accustomed  to  that)  it  is  like  a joint 
stock  company  between  them,  you  have  the  plant,  you 
work  it,  and  have  the  benefit  of  it,  but  ultimately  I 
think  I ought  to  have  participation  if  you  are  going  to 
sell  it,  in  the  interest  derived  from  it. 

13746.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  ejectments? — 
All  the  ejectments  I have  had  since  1850,  amounted 
to  about  five. 

13747.  Chairman. — For  non-payment? — Yes; 
and  in  three  of  those  cases  I paid  the  woman 
and  her  family  although  owing  me  three  year’s  rent,  I 
paid  their  passage  to  America  and  gave  them  some 
money ; they  were  going  to  their  relatives.  One  poor 
man  went  to  England.  His  rent  was  only  £1  5s.,  and 
when  he  would  not  come  home  I had  an  ejectment 
issued.  I said  to  the  parties,  “ I will  give  you 
something,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  going  into 
court.” 

13748.  Have  you  had  many  cases  brought  into  the 
Land  Court'?—  None. 

13749.  Were  your  rents  paid  last  year? — They 
were  pretty  well  paid  ; 25  per  cent.  I allowed  to  the 
ordinary  tenants  and  15  per  cent,  to  those  who  hold 
leases,  and  from  some  of  them  I have  got  no  money 
at  all,  so  we  must  bear  with  it,  until  we  have  a better 
state  of  things  if  possible. 

13750.  I think,  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  emigration? — Yes.  Last  winter, 
I was  written  to  by  a correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  to  whom  .my  name  had  been  given, 
as  knowing  something  of  the  country.  I wrote 
to  him  that  my  knowledge  of  the  country  was 
such  that  every  fourth  year  there  was  periodical 
want  in  the  poorer  districts  where  there  was  a 
great  population,  and  I thought  if  possible  one  of  the 
remedies  we  should  apply  would  be  to  encourage  emi- 
gration, to  pay  their  way  out,  sending  first  as  the 
Germans  and  Norwegians  do  and  select  a site  to  put 
them  on,  and  then  to  send  them  out. 

13751.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  families? — Yes.  I have 
been  a vice-consul  for  Norway  and  Sweden  for  some 
years.  They  sent  out  first  agents  to  select  localities, 
and  after  that  was  done,  they  got  their  families  to  go 
out  and  sent  their  pastor  or  minister  with  them  ; the 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  our  population,  and 
I regret  that  those  who  don’t  view  the  case  fairly 
should  not  endeavour  to  improve  their  condition. 

" ’len  a man  has  only  four  or  five  acres  of  ground 
how  can  he  support  a family  of  (on  an  average) 
nve  grown  up  boys  and  girls  ? There  is  no  employ- 
ment for  them,  no  means  or  manufactories. 

13752.  You  think  there  are  portions  of  Sligo  and 


Donegal  where  the  people  if  they  had  no  rent  to  pay 
could  not  live  in  comfort  on  their  holdings? — De- 
cidedly. Formerly  you  would  see  hundreds  of  them 
going  by  train  to  England  to  work  during  the  harvest 
months,  and  perhaps  they  would  bring  home  £3  or  £4, 
and  they  had  to  pay  for  what  their  family  consumed 
during  the  time,  and  a little  rent  for  their  holdings, 
and  during  the  winter  they  had  nothing  to  do,  no 
employment.  So  the  only  course  1 see  is,  if  the  G overn- 
ment  would  take  up  that  question  of  emigration. 

13753.  There  is  no  employment  for  the  people  in 
this  country  ? — No,  sir. 

13754.  On  their  land  or  elsewhere  ? — No,  there  is 
no  employment  for  them,  and  they  are  open  to  every- 
thing that  occurs  to  disturb  their  minds.  When  a 
young  man  grows  up  what  can  he  do  ? There  is  no 
room  for  him,  and  no  employment ; the  daughters  are 
the  same.  My  view  of  the  case  would  be  that 
the  Government  ought  to  lend  some  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  Church  Surplus  Fund,  which  we  all 
paid,  and  appropriate  it  by  a loan  at  a very  low  per- 
centage to  the  owners  of  the  land,  upon  which  those 
people  were,  and  to  apportion  the  interest  of  it  over 
the  land,  to  pay  it  back  by  degrees,  by  that  means 
you  would  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  re- 
mained and  make  themmore  content,  and  you  would  cer- 
tainly make  a provision  for  the  others  in  a better  country. 

13755.  Chairman. — For  emigration  is  that? — Yes; 
for  emigration  purposes. 

13756.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  lend  the  money  to 
the  landlord  ? — I would  lend  it  to  him  and  make  it  a 
tax  upon  the  country,  but  not  coerce  the  people  to 
emigrate,  for  I think  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
go  if  there  was  a proper  arrangement  made  for  settling 
them  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  or  any 
of  those  colonies,  and  they  would  be  able  to  take  away 
the  surplus  of  the  growing  up  population  in  order  to 
be  a tie  for  them  to  go,  and  you  would  not  have  an 
overgrown  population  without  having  anything  for 
them  to  do. 

13757.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  think  this 
could  be  made  a charge  on  the  land  on  which  they 
live  ? — I think  so. 

13758.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  it  would  be  worth 
the  money  to  the  landlord  and  everyone  ? — Yes ; worth 
the  money  to  the  Government  and  the  landlord,  and 
the  country,  and  it  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  left  behind.  If  a man  has  four  acres,  he 
cannot  live,  give  him  twenty  or  twenty-five,  and  if 
he  is  an  industrious  man,  he  can  support  his 
family. 

13759.  Your  name  was  mentioned  yesterday,  by 
one  or  two  witnesses,  Michael  Jordan,  stated  he  was 
a tenant  of  yours,  and  that  he  complained  of  his  rent 
being  too  high,  and  that  it  was  raised  7s.  an  acre? — I 
don’t  know.  I left  the  arrangement  of  the  rent  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  my  agent  then,  and  that  is  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  in  1853,  and  there  was  no  alteration  made 
in  my  rents  since,  to  any  tenant.  And  as  you  men- 
tioned that  name,  I wish  to  express  my  views  of  the 
necessity  of  having  some  legislative  enactment  against 
tenants  allowing  weeds  to  grow  on  their  farms,  for 
that  man’s  farm  is  full  of  thistles,  and  they  are  -scat- 
tering over  neighbouring  farms.  His  father  was  an 
honest  man,  he  is  dead.  And  his  mother,  by  my  rule, 
-is  the  tenant.  I made  it  a rule,  that  as  long  as 
the  father  or  mother  lives,  I recognise  them  as 
tenants. 

13760.  There  ls  another  case  of  a man,  of  the  name 
of  Devany,  who  states  also  that  his  rent  is  extremely 
high,  and  that  he  would  not  take  a lease  for  ever,  at 
his  present  rent  ? — As  far  as  Devany  is  concerned,  he 
has  a very  small  holding  from  me,  about  three  and  a 
half  acres  Irish.  Last  year  there  was  a neighbour  of 
his,  named  Patrick  Jordan,  who  could  not  pay  his  rent, 
and  wished  to  quit  the  farm,  and  Patrick  Devany, 
came  to  me,  and  said,  “ I would  like  to  get  that  farm 
of  Jordan’s.”  I said,  “ I would  be  very  glad  you  got 
it,  because  your  farm  adjoins  his,  and  I would  be  very 


Oct.  15,  1880. 

Mr.  Peter 
O’Connor,  j.  r. 
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Oct.  15, 188,0.  glad  you  would  deal  with,'  him.”  But-  Jordan,  dealt 
Mr.  Peter  with  a Mx-.  Connolly,  who  gave  him  more  money,  and 
O’Connor,  j.p.  got  his  place. 

13761.  You  allowed  this  man  to  sell1?— I allowed 
him  to  sell. 

13762.  Was  his  rent  rateably  as  high  as  Devany’s? 
— Fully,  if  not  more,  because  Devany,  has  the  con- 
venience of  the  road,  it  is  opposite  to  his  door. 

13763.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  town? — It  is  within 
the  municipal  boundary.  I look  upon  it  as  a town- 
park,  and  if  he  were  to  sell  it  to-morrow,  he  would 
get  five  or  six  years’  purchase.  I would  mention  that 
as  far  as  tenants  demanding  land,  I only  regret  I have 
not  more  land  to  give  them,  for  I have  frequent 
applications. 

13764.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  five  or  six 
years  purchase,  if  he  gave  it  up  ? — I would,  and  I 
would  soon  get  a tenant  for  it,  that  would  take  it  at 
his  rent,  and  pay  the  difference. 

13765.  And  you  don’t  consider  the  rent  high? — I 
don’t  at  all  consider  the  rent  high. 

13766.  And  it  has  not  beeu  altered  fox-  twenty- 
seven  years?— No,  I made  no  alteration  since  I bought 
it  in  1S-53. 

13767.  Is  there  any  other  points  you  would  like 
to  make  any  remarks  upon?  — There  are  some 
things  connected  with  the  valuation.  I was  induced 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  the  tenants  on  the  Savage 
property,  to  buy  it,  that  they  might  become  my 
tenants.  Mr.  Savage,  advertised  it  for  sale,,  and  I 
went  and  looked  at  the  place,  and  asked  the  tenants, 

“ Are  you  able  to  pay  this  rent,”,  they  said,  “ We  are, 
and  will  always  be  able  to  pay  it.”  I said,  “Don’t 
make  that  promise  to  me,  because  I would  be  disposed 
to  comply  with  your  wishes  to  purchase  it,  although 
Mr.  Savage  wants  more  than  I think  it  is  worth.” 
They  said,  “We  will  always  be  able  to  pay,”  and  I said, 
“Will  you  take  a lease  of  it,  for  twenty-one  or  thirty 
yeai-s.”  They  said,  we  will  tako  thirty-one  yeax-s.  I 
pux-chased  the  property  for  mox-e  than  it  is  worth, 
£7,600,  and  his  rent  was  only  £349  or  £350  ; while 
my  rent  now  is  only  £314.  So  that  I had  only  3 
per  cent,  for  the  interest  on  my  money. 

13768.  You  reduced  the  rent?— I reduced  it  down 
to  £314.  I have  made  320  pei-ches  of  l’oad  through 
it,  I have  given  every  facility  to  them  that  I could. 
The  only  fault  I found  was,  that  one  poor  man  sub- 
divided his  land — he  had  two  dauglitex-s,  and  they 


mai-ried  two  sons-in-law — on  a small  holding,  keei>in<r 
an  acre  to  himself,  and  they  are  the  only  poor  persons 
I have  on  it.  He  is  dead,  and  one  of  the  sons-in-law 
is  dead,  and  he  had  not  paid  rent  for  three  years  so 
that  if  we  could  pi-event  subletting,  it  would  be  a fi-eat 
advantage  to  the  people  and  the  country.  And  there 
is  a great  question  now,  as  to  peasant  proprietor- 
ships. 

13769.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeiu« 
how  that  worked,  have  there  been  any  purchases  in  the 
neighbourhood? — I have  not  heard  of  any.  Peasant 
proprietary  is  a good  thing.  I wish  they  were  all 
peasant  pi-oprietors,  if  they  had  means  to  live  by 
it ; if  you  don’t  give  them,  means  it  will  only  make  the 
country  worse,  but  if  you  give  them  a good  farm  with 
oppox-tunities  for  paying  interest  to  the  Government 
they  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  that  plan. 

13770.  Chairman. — You  have.laid  out  a great  deal 
of  money  upon  your  property  in  that  way?—I  have.  . 

13771.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  result  ?— Quite 
satisfied  with  the  result,  provided  the  people  are 
satisfied. 

13772.  And  are  they  satisfied  now  generally,?— Hot, 

lately ; if  the  land  is  to  be  their  own  they  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  pay  x-ent  for  it. 

13773.  But  was  there  any  feeling  of  that  sort  until, 
the  bad  seasons  came? — I did  not  hear  anything  of  it 
until  it  commenced  last  year. 

13774.  Was  not  that  the  worst- of  the  bad  seasons? 
— It  was.  I communicated  my  views  to  the  Govern-1 
ment  in  November;  I have  not  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  connected  with, the 
Castle*  but  I wrote  to  Mr.  Brett,  who  has  great  expe- 
rience in  these  matters. 

13775.  Is  that  Mr.  Brett,  the  county  surveyor  ?-— 
Yes.  I wrote  to  him  to  ui'go  the  Government  to  em- 
ploy the  people  on  their  own  holdings,  and  when  their 
holdings  were'  put  in  good  order  to  hold  them  on  and 
give  them  the  means  that  would  otherwise  be  given 
them  by  donations;  I urged  that  strongly.  It  was 
not  attended  to  or  you  would  not  have  had  so  much 
disturbance  through  the  counti-y ; it  would  make  the 
people  independent  in  their  way.  They  are  a fine 
people  if  they  were  let  alone,  the  finest,  I think,  any- 
where, with  the  strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  if  you 
do  them  a kindness. 

The  witness  then  withdrew*. 


Rev.  Eugene 
M‘Kenna,  c.o., 
and  Mr.  John 
Martin. 


Rev.  Eugene  M ‘Henna,  c;c.,  Enniskillen,  and  Mr.  John  Martin,  Lisbellaw. 
Rev.  Eugene  M'Kenna  examined. 


13776.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Catholic  curate  of 
Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

13777.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  peasantry  in 
the  counties  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh  ? — 

13778.  And  with  the  relations  that  exist  between 
the  landloi-d  and  tenant  in  those  pax-ts  of  the  country 
you  are  acquaiixted  with  ? — Ye-s,  pretty  faix-ly. 

13779.  With  the  parish  of  Di'oxnore,  county  Tyrone,, 
and  Enniskillen,  you  are  more  intimately  acquainted  ? 
— Yes. 

13780.  In  any  part  of  that  district  does  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom  exist?— Well,  a certain  custom 
exists  on  some  estates,  but  it  is  genex-ally  accompanied 
with  conditions,  raising,  of  rent  on  the  occasion  of  a 
sale,  &c. 

13781.  Conditions  as  to  the  selection  of  a purchaser  ? 
—Yes. 

13782.  Mi-.  Shaw. — And  as  to  the  price  of  the 
tenant-right,  do  they  fix  the  price?— On  some  estates, 
they  do,  ancl  on  some  estates  they  have  not  the  right 
of  sale  at  all. 

13783.  In  Fermanagh?- — In  Tyi-one and  Fei-managlx 
also,  and,  moreover,,  thex-e  are  some  estates  in  both 
Tyi'one  and  Fermanagh  that  I am  acquainted  with, 


and  the  tenant-i-ight  of  the  fann,  if  sold  to-morrow, 
would  not  be  worth  a farthing.  I know,  for  instance, 
a farm  in  Enniskillen  pai-ish,  and  the  tenant  was 
evicted  for  either  two  or  three  half-years  rent,  and  be 
got  £4  or  £5  for  giving  up  possession. 

13784.  Was  lie  allowed  to  sell  if  he  could? — Well,- 
I am  hardly  able  to  say  that,  but  I heard  a neighbour 
of  his  say  that  no  one  bid  a farthing  for  it. 

13785.  The  rent  was  high?— The  rent  was  so 
high. 

13786.  It  had  been  raised  lately,  the  i-ent? — I don  t 
know,  the  same  landlord  has  forty  tenants ; he  has  one1 
fax-m  which  was  set  some  twenty-eight  years . ago  for 
either  £1 5 or  £1 6 rent,  and  the  present  x-ent  is  £48 10s. 

13787.  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  the  land- 
lord ? — Dr.  Collum,  a medical  doctox-,  living  in  London, 
I think.  I have  in  my  possession  (px-oduced)  a copy 
of  the  . lease  given  to  a tenant  of  his,  Patrick  Shannon, 
Cavanacai-ragh,  bai-ony  of  Tyrkennedy,  county  Tyrone. 

13788.  Was  there  anything  in  the  lease  that  . yon 
want  to  notice  ? — Yes,  I have  a copy. 

13789.  Is  it  a clause  as  to  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  Act  of . Parliament  ? — The  lease  is  a lease  .of  part, 
of  this  original  farm  that  was  set  for  £15  ox:. £16,  the; 
rent  now  is  £34.  There.are  two  other  holdings,  making 
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,,p  the  original  farm,  one  £8  and  the  other  .£6  10s. 
This  lease  was  given  in  1875,  and  it  obliged  the  tenant 
to  build  a house  of  certain  dimensions,  slated  according 
to  a plan  approved  of  by  the  landlord  ; the  landlord, 
however,  was  to  give  £5  for  each  year  of  five  years  to 
help  to  erect  the  buildings,  but  if  the  tenant  would  not 
erect  the  buildings  within  a certain  time,  then,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  thirty  years,  he  was  to  be  fined 
£150,  and  he  was  to  forfeit  all  right,  by  all  laws,  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  surrender  the  farm  to  the 
landlord. 

13790.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  on  the  lease? — The 
word  “present”  may  not  be  in  it,  but  that  is  the 
meaning. 

13791.  Chairman. — This  was  on  the  renewal? — 
There  was  not  a lease  before. 

13792.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  farm  was  divided  ? — 
The  farm  was  divided,  and  I was  showing  that  it  was 
raised  from  £16  to  £48  10s. ; also  the  tenant  is  obliged 
to  pay  all  taxes,  including  county  cess,  and  least  the 
tenant  might  not  be  sufficiently  secure,  there  were  two 
other  securities  beside  the  tenant  to  cany  out  the 
arrangement — two  other  securities,  and  they  and  their 
heirs  and  executors  were  bound  to  pay  this  £150. 
Also  another  clause,  if  the  rent  would  not  be  paid 
half-yearly,  on  the  1st  of  May  or  1st  of  November,  or 
within  thirty  days  of  it,  there  was  £5  added  as  a penal 
rent,  and  at  present  the  man  is  processed  to  Ennis- 
killen for  £34,  together  with  £10  penal  rent,  and  he 
is  bound  in  the  lease  to  take  the  two  other  holdings 
if  these  two  men  be  unable  to  pay  their  rent — he  is 
hound  to  take  the  whole  farm  at  the  full  rent. 

13793.  Chairman. — Is  this  in  a district  where 
tenant-right  exists? — This  is  a part  of  Lord  Belmore’s 
original  estate,  sold  in  1852  and  1853. 

13794.  And  is  that  a tenant-right  county  ? — It  was 
originally  understood  so. 

13795.  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  lease  as  to  tenant- 
right  existing  at  the  end  of  the  lease? — Yes,  the  lease 
debars  the  tenant  from  any  right  by  virtue  of  any  law 
past  or  present. 

13796.  Mr.  Shaw, — Is  it  near  Enniskillen? — Within 
three  miles. 

13797.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  increase  ? — Im- 
provements by  the  tenant.  The  land  was  wild,  and 
it  was  unimproved  land,  and  two  or  three  previous 
tenants  had  been  forced  to  surrender.  He  reclaimed 
a great  deal  of  land,  and  hence  the  rent  was  raised. 

13798.  This  man  improved  his  far-m  very  much,  I 
suppose  ? — Perhaps  he  is  not  long  in  it,  because  it  has 
changed  hands  often. 

13799.  Was  the  entire  rise  of  rent  put  on  in  1875, 
or  had  there  been  a.  rise  before  ? — There  were  several 
rises. 

13800.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  rise  was  put  on 
in  1875? — I think  it  was  about  £35  then,  but  six 
years  before  that  again  it  was  only  £30,  and  then 
£20  six  years  before  that. 

13801.  The  rent  reserved  in  the  lease,  I see,  is 
£34? — Yes,  but  the  rent  of  the  whole  farm  is  £48  10s. 

13802.  Chairman. — And  this  lease  he  was  obliged 
to  take  if  he  remained  in  the  holding  ? — Yes. 

13803.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Did  he  take  the  lease  ? — Yes  ; 
the  poor  man  did  not  understand  the  lease,  and  I am 
sure  he  would  leave  the  country  now  but  for  his  friends 
being  bound.  He  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to  the 
landlord  asking  him  to  take  it  off  his  hands,  and  he 
would  pay  up  every  penny  due. 

13804.  Chairman. — Where  does  the  landlord  live  ? 
—-Sutherland,  Surbiton  in  Surrey,  I now  learn. 

13805.  Who  is  the  agent  in  Enniskillen? — Mr. 
Burke. 

13806.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  other  tenants  similarly 
situated? — Yes  ; except  that  they  have  no  leases,  and 
it  is  on  this  estate  that  the  man  I was  speaking  of  left, 
that  nobody  would  give  anything  for  the  tenant- 

right. 

13807.  When  was  it  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  ?— About  1852  or  1853. 

13808.  It  is  this 'side  of  Enniskillen  ? — It  is  beyond 


Enniskillen,  in  the  direction  of  Lisbellaw  and  Oct.  is,  isso. 
Maguire’s  Bridge.  D 7 

° rT  „ , Kev.  iMurene 

1 3600.  Chairman. — Have  you  found,  in  any  case,  jpKenna,  c.c. 
there  has  been  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  land-  and  Mr.  John 
lord  to  do  away  with  the  right  of  sale  altogether  ? — Oh,  Martin, 
yes  ; many  of  them. 

13810.  Can  you  name  any  particular  case? — lean; 

Mr.  Deazley,  in  the  barony  of  East  Omagh,  county 
Tyrone.  He  also  resides  in  England ; his  brother  is 
agent  for  him. 

13811.  Mr.  Siiaw. — He  purchased  it,  I suppose,  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? — I presume  so,  in  1852 
or  1853. 

13812.  Chairman. — Has  it  been  the  case  on  any  of 
the  larger  properties? — Yes;  it  is  the  case  on  Mi-. 

Irvine’s  property  in  Tyrone. 

13813.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  lives  in  Fermanagh,  does 
he  not  ? — I think  so.  I know  a case  where  a certain 
tenant  died  some  four  years  ago,  bequeathing  a farm  of 
his  to  a friend  of  his,  and  the  landlord  would  not  admit 
the  validity  of  the  will,  or  the  right  of  the  tenant  to 
bequeath. 

13814.  Was  it  a relative  or  one  of  his  family  he  had 
bequeathed  it  to? — I don’t  know  that  he  was  very  closely 
related,  but  he  was  a man  who  lived  with  him  long. 

The  deceased  was  an  old  man,  and  it  was  some  friend  of 
his  who  lived  with  him  for,  perhaps,  twenty  years. 

13815.  The  man  had  no  children  to  leave  it  to  ? — 

No. 

13816.  Does  he  give  permission  to  sell  on  the  pro- 
perty ? — I am  not  aware.  I don’t  know  of  a case 
where  a tenant  did  sell. 

13817.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  properties  in 
your  neighbourhood,  of  which  Mr.  Wrench  is  the 
agent? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

13818.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  not  near  enough  to 
the  Brookes’  property  ? — No. 

13819.  I suppose  tenant-right  is  admitted  on  the 
large  properties  in  Fermanagh,  Lord  Enniskillen  and 
Erne,  and  those  properties  ? — I think  it  is  some  £4 
an  acre. 

13820.  They  limit  the  price?— Yes. 

13821.  Chairman. — Those  restrictions  of  various 
kinds  did  they  exist  before  the  Land  Act,  or  intro- 
duced since  that  time? — I think  many  of  them  were 
introduced  since  that  time.  I have  heard — it  is 
only  hearsay — I have  heard  it  said,  before  the  Land 
Act,  most  landlords  in  Fermanagh  had  admitted 
tenant-right,  but  since  it,  they  do  not.  And  there  is 
another  matter  too  general.  They  deny  the  existence 
of  tenant-right,  at  least,  in  newly-purchased  proper- 
ties, and  then  the  tenant  is  not  able  to  defend 
from  court  to  court  ; first  before  the  County  Court, 
and  then  the  Assizes,  and  then,  perhaps,  to  the  Court 
for  Land  Cases  Reserved. 

13822.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  submits  ? — Yes,' precisely; 
he  is  not  able  to  defend.  I knew  one  case  where 
some  half  dozen  tenants  did  defend. 

13823.  Where  was  that? — It  was  in  East  Omagh 
barony,  county  Tyrone,  in  thetownlandof  Drumarret. 

13824.  What  was  the  result  of  it ; did  they  succeed  ? 

— They  did.  The  Chairman  then  was  favourably-dis- 
posed to  them,  and  it  happened  the  judge  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Chairman,  and  then  they  were 
threatened,  or,  perhaps,  had  to  go  to  the  Court  for 
Land  Cases  Reserved. 

13825.  And  it  was  not  carried  through? — I don’t 
remember  but  they  were  threatened,  I am  not  quite 
certain. 

13826.  But  it  was  an  expensive  business? — It  was 
indeed,  it  cost,  perhaps,  a couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
it  cost  a great  deal.  The  tenants  four  or  five  in  number, 
or,  perhaps,  six,  assisted  one  another,  and  also  some 
neighbouring  tenant  farmers  assisted  them. 

13827.  Was  there  an  ejectment  for  non-payment? — 

The  case  was  this.  One  farmer,  whose  rent  in  1852 
was  £9  10s.,  was  raised  to  £24  16s.  4c?.,  and  about 
three  years  ago  there  was  a new  increase  demanded, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  served ‘with  notice  to 
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Oct  is,  1880.  quit,  but  the  move,  it  was  -well  known  was  to  increase 
Bcv  E the  rent.  Well,  the  poor  tenants  were  not  able  to  pay 

M'Kenna  c.c.  any  mor®>  and  they  refused  to  pay  any  higher  rent, 
and  Mr.  John  and  that  was  the  cause  of  their  being  evicted,  and  the 
Martin.  cause  of  the  whole  law  suit. 

13828.  Chairman. — What  was  the  landlord’s  name 
in  that  case  ? — Dr.  Deazley. 

13829.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  what  was  the 
result  of  the  case  being  tided  ? — The  Chairman  gave 
them  tenant-right,  some  .£8  or  £9  an  acre,  and  the 
Judge  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Chairman,  and  I 
was  saying  that  I am  not  sure  whether  it  went  to  the 
higher  court,  they  were  threatened  with  it,  and  perhaps 
it  did  go  there. 

13830.  What  was  done  with  the  land  since? — The 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  yet  unoccupied. 

13831.  Mr.  Shaw. — -They  had  to  go  out? — They 
had,  and  I know  on  the  same  property  a man  who  had 
ten  acres,  and  surrendered  his  farm  for  £20  to  the 
landlord.  And  I know  an  example  of  an  increase 
of  rent  on  the  same  property : a man  who  lives  on 
the  townland  of  Corbally,  or  Knoeknahorn,  he  had 
four  acres  of  old  unreclaimed  bog,  that  he  built  a house 
on,  and  he  was  paying,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
£1  8s.  9d.  rent,  and  his  present  rent  is  £8  8s. 

13832.  And  he  reclaimed  the  whole  thing  himself? 
— He  reclaimed  the  whole,  and  he  is  now  evicted  fin- 
non-payment  of  rent,  either  two  or  three  half  years, 
and  lie  proposed  to  the  landlord  to  surrender  his  little 
house  and  farm,  if  he  would  give  him  .some  considera- 
tion of  any  importance,  and  the  landlord  offered  him  £2. 

13833.  Chairman. — What  was  the  tenant’s  name? 
— Bernard  Quin. 

13834.  The  O’Conor  DoN.--Did  he  hold  under  a 
lease  originally  ? — I presume  not,  I don’t  know.  But 
the  best  of  the  land  was  unreclaimed,  I believe ; and 
he  built  a house  on  it,  and  reclaimed  the  land. 

13835.  Chairman. — That  is  Mr.  Deazley’s  pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

13836.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Was  that  increase  all  at  once, 
or  gradually  ? — I don’t  know. 

13837.  Chairman. — Have  you  observed,  as  a general 
rule,  that  it  is  on  propei-ties  that  were  lately  bought 
that  these  increases  of  rent  have  taken  place  ? — Gene- 
rally, it  is.  I know  a tenant  farmer  who  has  an 
excellent  landlord,  but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  confined 
to  his  room  for  years,  and  the  heir  is  some  distant 
relation,  some  second  or  third  cousin,  and  the  man  does 
not  know  how  soon  the  heir  may  come  in  and  possess 
the  estate,  and  lie  does  not  know  what  sort  of  a 
landlord  the  young  man  may  be,  and  hence  he  does 
not  like  to  improve,  having  no  secui-ity. 

13838.  Then  it  is  a feeling  of  insecurity  that  makes 
the  tenants  dissatisfied,  and  not  inclined  to  improve  ? 
—Precisely.  I know  a man  who  has  a farm  convenient 
to  the  county-road,  between  Dromore  and  Omagh,  and 
it  is  a large  farm  ; his  name  is  James  Wilson  ; some 
of  the  very  best  land  in  his  farm  has  commenced  to  be 
covered  with  furze,  some  five  or  six  acres,  and  it  is 
believed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  that  his 
object  is  not  to  let  the  farm  have  a good  appearance, 
lest  the  rent  may  be  increased.  And  there  are  other 
farms  where  there  are  old  ridges  with  heather  growing 
over  them,  and  some  of  the  farms  are  going  wild. 

13839.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  are  inclined  to 
bear  increases  of  rent  on  things  difficult  for  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  dread  of  getting  into  litigation? — 
Yes,  I think  so  ; and  even  if  they  do  go  from  court  to 
court  they  are  not  sure  of  success. 

13840.  And  are  the  expenses  very  heavy  on  them  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

1 3841.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  are  an  improving  tenantry 
if  they  had  security  down  there  ? — I believe  certainly 
that  they  are  naturally  fond  of  improving,  but  owing 
to  the  want  of  security  they  are  deterred  from  improv- 
ing— for  instance,  I know  several  men  on  lai-ge  holdings 
of  unreclaimed  land,  and  they  permit  their  sons  to  go 
to  America  and  Scotland  instead  of  keeping  them  at 
home  making  excellent  land  of  the  unreclaimed  land, 

. but  they  dread  an  increase  of  rent.  I knew  a man 


in  the  county  Monaghan,  I instance  this  to  show  the 
want  of  security,  and  how  the  people  dread  it. 

13842.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  his  name? 
— Peter  M'Closky,  Shanmullagh,  barony  of  Treurii 

13843.  Under  what  landlord? — I don’t  remember 
the  landlord  at  present.  It  is  twenty  years  a«o 
perhaps,  and  I was  not  much  in  that  country  since 
I remember  his  building,  an  excellent  country-house 
slated,  and  it  was  built  on  a sort  of  eminence,  seen 
by  the  whole  country  round,  but  I remember  the 
people  saying  “ this  man  is  acting  very  foolishly  he 
will  have  his  rent  doubled,  and  the  rent  will  be  doubled 
on  the  whole  of  us  because  it  will  be  said  that  we  can 
pay  a higher  rent,”  I instance  that  to  show  the  people 
are  afraid  to  improve. 

13844.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  don’t  like  to  see  improve- 
ments in  their  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  I know  a man 
John  M‘Kenna,  he  rebuilt  his  dwelling-house  and 
offices,  and  lie  was  afraid  to  slate  them  or  to  raise 
them  sufficiently  high  lest  the  rent  would  be  increased 
largely ; his  house  is  in  a very  sheltered  place,  and  it  is 
very  troublesome  and  expensive  to  him  to  keep  it 
thatched. 

13845.  And  he  could  afford  to  slate,  it  ? — He  could 
and  build  a much  better  house,  but  he  was  afraid. 

13846.  Chairman. — You  think  they  are  afraid  of 
being  considered  prosperous  and  rich  for  fear  of  having 
the  rents  raised?— Precisely. 

13847.  And  therefore  they  don’t  go  into  such  im- 
provements as  they  otherwise  would  do  ? — Not  only 
that,  but  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  land  appear 
badly  laboured  and  perhaps  the  head  of  the  fields  not 
laboured  at  all  and  the  crops  not  appearing  very  well. 

13848.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  the  case  you 
previously  quoted  where  the  men  did  make  the  improve- 
ments was  the  rent  raised? — That  has  escaped  my 
notice,  I only  remember  the  impression  made  on  me 
at  the  time,  I don’t  remember  that  particular. 

13849.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  remember  the  feeling 
created  in  the  district? — Precisely. 

13850.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the 
people  could  only  believe  that  they  were  fairly  treated 
that  they  would  be  as  loyal  as  their  Irish  brothers  in 
Canada? — I believe  they  would,  I know  the  people 
well,  I believe  they  are  honest  to  the  heart’s  core,  and 
peaceable  and  law-abiding,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  it  would 
strengthen  the  Government,  and  make  the  people 
peaceable,  and  orderly  if  they  had  security.  I believe 
that,  I feel  convinced  of  it,  I know  the  people  well, 
that  they  are  honest  to  the  hearts’  core,  and  law-abid- 
ing. I have  been  on  the  continent,  in  France,  and 
different  parts,  and  I don’t  believe  there  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  a more  law-abiding  people  if  they  had 
security  and  protection. 

13851.  Have  you  had  any  instances  of  men  who 
have  purchased  their  own  holdings  in  the  countiy 
you  know  ? — Not  much.  I know  some  in  the  next 
paiish,-  but  the  circumstances  were  very  peculiar. 
The  poor  people  had  to  borrow  money  in  some 
cases. 

13852.  Was  it  Church  property? — Church  property. 
I don’t  know  much  about  it.  The  general  impression 
is  they  are  anxious  to  improve  and  drain,  and  fence 
their  land  and  rebuild.  They  have  not  had  much  time 
for  that  yet,  but  they  improved  a great  deal,  and 
each  farmer  who  get  unreclaimed  land  tried  to  improve 
a part  of  it. 

13853.  But  the  great  difficulty  was  to  find  money 
to  buy  ? — Yes,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  had  to 
borrow  from  usurers  and  pay  high  interest. 

13854.  And  if  they  could  get  it  at  a moderate 
interest  you  think  they  would  be  fairly  well  off? — 
Certainly. 

13855.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  holdings  that 
they  purchased  ? — About  ten  or  twelve  acres. 

13856.  How  many  were  there? — On  this  townland 
I suppose  there  were  fourteen  or  sixteen. 

13857.  Had  they  generally  any  means  of  living 
except  living  out  of  the.  land  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 
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13858.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  in  Tyrone  or  Fermanagh1! 
__It  is  Fermanagh. 

13859.  The  O’Conor  Don — They  were  not  better 
off  than  the  ordinary  class  of  tenants  holding  the 
same  sized  farms1!— They  were  not.  I remember  a 
case  on  another  property  ; the  landlord  is  Mr.  Darcy 
Irvine,  he  has  some  little  property  in  the  parish  of 
Dromore,  county  Tyrone ; he  raised  a tenant  from 
.£9  10s.  to  £20.  His  other  tenants  are  similarly  treated. 

13860.  Was  that  on  the  dropping  in  of  a lease? 
—I  did  not  hear  that.  But  the  tenant  said  to  the 
landlord  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent, 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  country,  and  the 
landlord  replied.  The  meaning  of  the  words  was  that 
the  higher  you  are  rented  the  harder  you  will  work. 

13861.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  said?  — Yes; 
those  were  not  the  words,  but  the  meaning  of  them. 
The  like  of  that  is  talked  of  among  the  farmers,  and 
that  produces  a bad  impression. 

13862.  Chairman. — What  was  the  name  of  the 
tenant  ? — Michael  M'Loughlin,  Dooghrock,  East 
Omagh. 

13863.  Were  there  any  other  farms  raised  on  the 
property? — Yes;  I only  instance  one  out  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Deazley’s  property,  he 
purchased  a townland  about  five  years  ago  ; he  raised 
one  farm,  I remember,  of  eight  acres  from  <£8  to  £16. 

13864.  Mr.  Shaw. — Without  the  calling  in  of  a 
lease  ? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

13865.  You  don’t  know  the  farm? — I know  the 
farm  well,  and  the  poor  man. 

13866.  It  was  a very  extraordinary  increase  of  rent  ? 
—It  was. 

13867.  For  there  was  no  special  reason  for  it  ? — 
I don’t  know.  Well,  I know  another  case  in  the 
barony  of  East  Omagh,  where  a tenant  paid  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  I 
think,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he  paid  then 
£5  as  his  rent.  And  it  was  raised  a few  years  after 
to  £9  14s. ; and  then  in  1868,  a little  before  the  last 
Land  Act,  it  was  raised  to  £19  10s. 

13868.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  acres  of 
land  had  he  ? — About  thii-ty-five  years  ago  there  was 
only  about  three  or  four  acres  of  it  reclaimed.  I think 
there  was  a large  tract  oi  wild  land  attached — there 
must  have  been. 

13869.  Mr-.  Shaw. — Did  he  reclaim  it? — Yes. 

13870.  Chairman. — What  is  his  name? — Michael 
M'Caughey.  / 

13871.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  the  same  property  ? 
— No,  a Captain  Storey. 

13872.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  how 
many  acres  there  is  now  of  reclaimed  land  in  it  ? — I am 
not  sure  of  the  particulars. 

13873.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  the  tenant  did  every  thing  ? 
—The  tenant  did  everything. 

13874.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  valuation, 
do  you  know  ? — I presume,  on  account  of  the  £9  4s. 
rent  being  added  at  the  time  of  Griffith’s  valuation, 
that  that  was  the  valuation.  And  then  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  the  Land  Act  in  1868  he  raised 
it  £19  10s. ; and  I know  a case  where  a landlord  of 
the  name  of  Hamilton  Scott,  in  the  parish  of  Dromore, 
purchased  some  little  property,  some  three  or  four 
townlands.  There  was  one  farmer  who  held  a farm  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Scott  purchased  these  townlands, 
his  rent  was  £17,  and  that  farm  is  now  divided  into 
four,  and  the  rent  is  £75. 

13875.  Chairman. — What  became  of  him.  It  was 
not  divided  by  himself  among  his  family  ? — No,  indeed. 
Lie  tenants  were  chosen  by  the  landlord ; one  of  them 
was  a man  of  the  name  of  Brien,  the  other  was  named 
Fleming,  and  there  were  two  others. 

13876.  And  was  he  evicted — the  old  tenant? — lam 
not  able  to  say. 

13877.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — You  don’t  know 
whether  he  sold  his  interest  in  it,  did  he? — I don’t 
‘now  that,  but  I know  that  the  landlord  did  not  per- 
nut  a farm  to  be  sold,  except  perhaps  lately. 

13878.  And  you  don’t  know  whether  this  man  who 


came  in  paid  anything  for  coming  in  ? — I don’t  know  Oct.  is  isso 
that.  ’ L 

13S79.  Were  they  new  tenants,  who  had  nothing  ^"sc''c 
to  do  with  the  land  before  ? — I think  there  was  one,  and  Mn'joLm' 
or  perhaps  there  were  two,  that  were  living  on  the  Martin, 
farm  as  cottiers. 

13880.  And  they  got  some  land,  did  they,  when  it 
was  divided? — I don’t  know  the  particulars,  except 
this,  that  the  original  rent  of  the  farm  was  £17,  that 
the  present  rent  of  the  same  farm  is  £75,  and  that 
there  was  one,  or  perhaps  there  were  two,  of  these  at 
least  that  lived  on  the  farm  as  cottiers. 

13881.  And  you  don’t  know  what  they  paid  as 
cottiers  for  the  land  they  held  ? — I don’t.  I know  there 
is  a tenant  on  the  same  property  was  evicted  for  non- 
payment Of  rent,  and  he  got  from  the  landlord  permis- 
sion to  sell,  although  it  was  not  his  custom ; he  was 
anxious  to  get  a tenant,  and  no  man  would  give  any- 
thing for  the  farm. 

13S82.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  standing  there? — It  is 
standing  there. 

13883.  The  rent’s  too  high  ? — Yes. 

13884.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  the  same  property  ? 

— On  the  same  property,  the  next  farm.  I think  it 
adjoins  the  original  farm  held  by  Patrick  M'Cusker 
for  £17. 

13885.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  cases  where 
labourers  are  on  the  farms  under  the  tenant-farmers  ? 

— There  are. 

13886.  And  are  they  usually  paying  rent,  or  are 
they  put  into  a house  as  part  of  their  wages?— Gene- 
rally in  wages  they  pay  their  rent. 

13887.  Are  the  labourers  pretty  well  off  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Some  of  their  houses  are  very 
damp  and  bad. 

13888.  As  a general  run  the  houses  are  bad  ? — They 
are. 

13889.  Are  they  old  cabins? — There  are  some  of 
them  new  and  some  of  them  old ; but  there  is  one 
feature  that  is  universal,  for  generally  they  are  very 
damp  and  very  cold  in  the  winter. 

13890.  It  is  a wet  land? — Well,  that  part  of  the 
country  is  generally  damp. 

13891.  Do  they  generally  have  their  bit  of  land- 
garden  with  it? — In  many  cases  they  have  not  any, 
but  in  some  cases  they  have,  perhaps,  half-an-aere. 

• 13892.  Do  they  give  them  a space  to  put  manure 
on  ? — They  do  generally. 

13893.  Changing  it  about  from  year  to  year? — 

Precisely. 

13894.  Are  there  many  cf  the  labouring  classes, 
holding  under  landlords,  the  owners  of  the  property  ? 

— I don’t  know  of  any. 

13895.  Are  the  labouring  classes  pretty  well  satis- 
fied with  their  condition  ? — They  have  bad  houses'.  Of 
course,  with  regard  to  the  labourers,  I should  have 
said  many  of  those  who  have  farms  send  their  sons  to 
labour  to  their  neighbours,  and  in  that  sense  there  are 
many. 

13896.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  the  first  case  you  mentioned.  The 
lease  made  to  this  man  Shannon  was  made,  I see,  in 
1875?— Yes. 

13897.  Has  he  built  the  house  to  which  you  re- 
ferred ? — He  has  not  yet. 

13898.  And,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease,  if 
he  had  not  built  it  within  three  years  he  was  to  forfeit 
£150?— Yes. 

13899.  Has  the  landlord  enforced  that  penal  enact- 
ment against  him  ? — I read  the  lease,  and  I understood 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  lease  he  was  to  enforce  it. 

13900.  Chairman. — He  contracts  to  do  it  within 
three  years,  but  the  penalty  is  not  to  be  enforced  until 
after  thirty-one  years  ? — Yes. 

13901.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  he  has  securities  as  well 
as  the  tenant? — Yes. 

13902.  The  O’Conor  Don. — “If  the  said  Patrick 
Shannon  shall  not  build  the  said  house  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  he  shall 
thereupon  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  said  Robert  Collnm 
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Oct.  15, lsso.  the  sum  of  £150”? — I consider  “thereupon”  refers 
-o  wT  ' ■ to  the  end  of  the  lease. 

H'kenna,  C.C.,  13903.  Mr.  Shaw.—  At  all  events,  he  can  select  the 

and  Mr.  John’  time  himself? — Yes. 

Martin.  13904.  The  O’Conor  Don.— He  has  not,  at  all 

events,  put  that  into  force  ? — N ot  yet. 

13905.  I see  that  the  clause  that  you  object  to,  or 
that  the  tenant  objects  to,  about  not  claiming  under 
the  Land  Act  is  to  the  following  effect : — “ That  at 
the  end  or  termination  of  the  said  demise  the  Said 
Patrick  Shannon  shall  not  make,  have,  or  be  able  to 
sustain  any  claim  under  the  present  or  any  future 
Land  Act,  for  tenant-right,  disturbance,  or  impi'ove- 
ments,  as  this  lease  is  granted  without  fine,  upon  the 
express  condition  that  no  such  claim  shall  be  made  or 
sustained.”  That  is  the  clause  you  referred  to? — I 
think  so. 

13906.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  contend  the  increase 
of  rent  is  a fine? — Yes.  At  present  he  is  processed 
for  £44,  the  year’s  rent,  together  with  £5  for  each 
half-year. 

13907.  The  O’Conor  Don. — This  holding  is  a hold- 
ing under  £50  valuation  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

1390S.  Can  you  fell  us  what.the  valuation  is  ? — I 
cannot ; but  I presume  it  is,  perhaps,  half  the  rent. 

13909.  You  don’t  know?— No. 

13910.  The  land  must  be  very  poor  land,  for  it  is 
thirty-one  acres  and  three  roods  ? — Perhaps  of  the 
thirty-one  acres  there  were  not  six  acres,  thirty  years 
ago,  reclaimed  at  all. 

13911.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  coarse,  boggy  land? — Yes. 

13912.  The  O’Conor  Don. — But  you  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  these  provisions  in  the  lease,  the  holding 
being  of  a less  annual  value  than  £50  are  not  binding, 
the  tenant  cannot  contract  himself  out  of  the  Land  Act 
unless  his  valuation  is  over  £50? — I did  not  know 
that. 

1 3913.  You  told  us  in  the  beginning  that  the  original 
rent  of  this  was,  I think,  £16  ? — £16  or  £15. 

13914.  Do  you  know  when  that  rent  was  fixed? — 
This  part  of  the  estate  was  sold  in  1852  and  1853,  and 
I don’t  know  when  it  was  fixed;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  that  was  the  rent ; the  tenant  was 
paying  that  rent  at  the  sale  of  the  estate. 

13915.  But  you  don’t  know  how  long  before  that 
rent  had  been  unchanged  ? — I don’t,  indeed. 

13916.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  was  not  an  old 
lease — perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  years — in  being  ? — 
Well,  no  ; it  would  appear  it  was  not  so  old,  because, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  rise  of  rent,  it  was  only  £20, 
and  the  next  time  it  was  raised  from  £20  to  £30,  and  he 
considered  then  it  was  not  worth  much  more  than  £15 
or  £16. 

13917.  You  don’t  know  what  the  rent  was  when 
Lord  Belmore  sold  the  property  ? — Yes — £15  or  £16. 

13918.  And  all  the  increases  since  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Collum  ? — Yes. 

13919.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  an  Enniskillen  man,  is 
he  not  ? — Originally.  There  is  one  thing  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Collum  that  it  would  be  well  I mentioned. 
There  is  a townland  named  Derryliaragli  (?),  con- 
venient to  Enniskillen,  and  it  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Collum,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of  the 
same  estate,  about  1852  or  1853.  The  townland 
consists  of  above  100  acres,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  it  was  occupied  by  tenants ; all  except  about  ten 


acres  set  as  town  parks;  the  rent  was  raised,  and 
all  the  tenants  gave  up  their  holdings — except  one 
who  held  four  acres ; the  name  of  that  tenant  is 
Francis  Lightly ; his  rent  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was 
£10  ; in  some  few  years  after  it  was, raised  to  £12  6s. 
and  again  raised,  after  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to 
£14,  and,  about  twelve  months  ago,  the  landlord  sent 
the  tenant  a letter  demanding  an  increase  of  rent  to 
£22  16s.  3d.  I have  the  original  letter  (produced), 
which  can  be  left  with  the  Commissioners.  The  tenant 
refused  to  pay  that  rent,  and  he  was  noticed  to  quit, 
and  he  claimed  compensation.  The  place  was  left„to 
arbitration  by  the  County  Chairman ; but  those  ap- 
pointed to  arbitrate  were  a Mr.  Collum,  to  whom  the 
tenant  did  not  object,  because  he  was  a good,  kind 
landlord,  but  there  were  two  others  appointed  to  assist 
in  the  arbitration,  to  whom  the  tenant  objected— one  of 
them  was  the  agent  of  Lord  Enniskillen,  who  is  known  to 
be  averse  to  any  tiling  like  tenanbright  orcompensation, 
and  the  third  one  was  Mr.  Frith,  J.P.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  the  Chairman  left  the  case  to  arbitration, 
the  tenant  met  Mr.  Frith,  and  Mr.  Frith  said : “ We 
have  you  now  in  our  power,  and  we  will  keep  you 

so,”  which  caused  the  tenant  to . At  all  events, 

the  tenant  did  not  leave  the  case  to  arbitration. 

13920.  He  refused  to  go  on? — Yes ; it  shows  that 
the  tenants  frequently — perhaps  generally — do  not  like 
arbitration. 

13921.  Did  the  County  Court  Judge  appoint  all  the 
arbitrators  ?—  He  did ; but,  at  all  events,  the  tenant 
would  not  accept  it. 

13922.  The  tenant  did  not  appoint  one,  and  the 
landlord  one? — No. 

13923.  Then  it  was  not  arbitration,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  ? — No  ; I instance  that  to  show  that 
the  tenants  generally  do  not  like  arbitration. 

13924.  If  they  could  appoint  their  own  man,  per- 
haps they  would  ? — I think  they  would  prefer  the  Go- 
vernment to  arbitrate  and  settle  the  question. 

13925.  The  O’Conor  Don. — (What  was  the  result, 
then,  where  the  tenant  refused  arbitration? — The 
case  of  this  Mr.  Lightly  was  : he  had  about  four 
acres,  and  he  improved  it  very  much ; he  had  three 
cows  and  some  young  cattle,  and  he  bought  a great 
deal  of  hay,  and  he  happened  to  have  a slaughter- 
yard,  and  a great  deal  of  blood  and  manure  was  then 
taken  up  by  boat  tQ  his  little  farm,  so  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  manure  and  a great  deal  of  time  and 
labour  spent  in  enriching  the  farm. 

13926.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  he  made  it  a very  good 
farm? — Yes,  excellent  land,  because  the  quantity  of 
manure  was  extraordinary. 

13927.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  was  the  result 
— did  he  hold  the  farm  at  the  increased  rent  or  give  it 
up  ? — He'  gave  it  up. 

13928.  And  what  was  he  paid — did  he  get  any 
compensation? — He  did.  He  got  £75  compensation, 
but  the  quantity  of  manure  put  on  every  year  was 
wonderful.  He  paid  lialf-a-crown  a day  wages  to 
five  or  six  men  every  week  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
six  of  the  year,  on  an  average,  to  draw  up  the 
farmyard  manure  and  the  blood  to  this  little  farm  of 
his.  ...  i 

13929.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  this  little 
farm  since? — Nothing  yet ; I think  it  will  be  set  as 
townparks  ; so  the  landlord  intends. 


Mr.  John  Martin,  Drumlone,  Lisbellaw,  examined. 


13930.  Chairman. — Y ou  are  a tenant-farm  er  ? — Y es. 

13931.  And  you  also  own  flax,  corn,  and  saw 
mills  ? — Yes. 

13932.  How  much  do  you  hold? — I hold  about  six- 
teen acres  altogether,  in  two  holdings. 

13933.  They  are  under  different  landlords? — Yes. 

13934.  Who  are  the  landlords? — Where  I reside 
the  landlord  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Denny ; and  Mr. 
Johnston,  of  Snowliill,  is  landlord  of  the  other. 


13935.  I will  take  you  at  once  to  some  cases  w. 
you  specially  mentioned,  that  we  would  like  to  ge 
upon  the  notes,  and  the  first  is  as  to  the  rules  on  all- 
J.  G.  Y.  Porter’s  property?— Yes.  He  allows  sale 

-under  certain  conditions,  free  sale  by  auction ; but  e 
conditions  fetter  the  sale  very  much. 

13936.  What,  are  the  conditions  ?— He  sends  out  an 
architect  to  look  at  the  premises,  and  he  draws  up  a 
specification  stating  what  repairs  or  improvements  ai 
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necessary,  charges  £1  to  the  tenant  for  that,  and  the 
incoming'  tenant  is  bound  to  make  these  improve- 
ments. 

13937.  Do  you  think  they  are  unreasonable  require- 
ments ?— I think  so.  . 

13938.'  That  the  improvements  mentioned  by  his 
architect  are  not  necessary  ? — It  is  considered  very  un- 
necessary by  the  tenants— that  he  is  wishing  to  im- 
prove his  property  far  ' more  than  there  is  any 
necessity.  , ’ ' . „ •' 

13939.  Does  he  also  on  changes  of  tenancy  raise  the 

rent  1 Sometimes.  I know  one  case  where  the 

tenant  has  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  and  he  increased 
the  rent  by  nine  pounds  before  he  would  permit  a 

" 13940.  Is  any  increase  of  rent  given  notice  of 
before  the  sale  1— Yes,  sir. 

13941.  So  that  reduces  the  price? — Yes ; but  that 
sale  occurred  at  a time  when  the  people  were  almost 
land-mad,  and  he  got  a- very  good  price,  notwithstand- 
ing £9  increase  of  rent. 

13942.  The  O’Conor  Don. — On  how  much? — 
About  forty  acres,  I think. ! 

13943.  Chairman. — Then,. on  Sir  Victor  Brooke’s 
estate,  you  say,  there  is  a custom  there  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators? — Yes. 

13944.  To  settle  the  price  the  incoming  tenant  is  to 
pay? — Yes. 

13945.  How  is  the  arbitration  settled  ? — Mr. 
Wrench  is  agent,  and  he  appoints  an  umpire,  and  the 
outgoing  tenant  appoints  one,  the  incoming- tenant  an- 
other arbitrator,  and  they  agree  upon  a purchase. 

13946.  Then,  the  selling  tenant  has  not  any  voice 
in  the  appointment?— Yes.  • 

13947.  Do  those  two  name  an  umpire  if  necessary  ? 
—I  am  not  very  sure  about  that. 

13948.  Mr.  Shaw. — I thought  the  landlord  named 
the  umpire,  and  the  two  tenants  the  arbitrators  ? — I 
did  not  hear  that. 

13949.  Chairman.— We  had  it  from  Mr.  Wrench 
that  the  tenant  named  one  and  the  purchaser  anothei', 
and  if  they  differed  he  named,  the  umpire  ? — Well,  - 1 
am  not  familiar  with  that  property,  but  I know  they 
had  a great  difficulty  in  getting  a tenant  where  the 
tenant  had  emigrated. 

13950.  Can  you  say  how  long  that  has  been  the  rule 
on  that  property — is  it  lately  introduced?— I have 
not  heard  of  it.  It  is  considered  landlords  are  intro- 
ducing more  stringent  rules  since  the  Land  Act. 

13951.  Without  going  into  particulars,  you  say 
that  that  is  a general  idea  that  the  landlords  are  doing 
so?— Yes. 

13952.  You  express  an  opinion  in  these  notes  that 
all  estate  usages  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  one 
general  rule  framed  to  apply  to  the  whole  country  ? — 
Yes.  The  County  Court  Judge  has  expressed  him- 
self several  times  as  to  the  anxiety  of  the  landlords  to 
get  rid  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act. 

13953.  You  say  your  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
tenants  will  submit  to  any  exactions  rather  than  leave 
their  holdings  ? — Yes. 

13954.  Can  you  give  cases  to  prove  that? — Yes ; 
here  is  a case  I took  a note  of : — The  townlauds  of 

Curren  and  Coolnagrane,  belonging  to  Darcy 

escp,  are  bought  by  Mr.  Ilurst  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  occupied  by  nine  tenants  ; the  rents  had  been 
raised  some  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  sale  from  25s. 
per  Irish  acre  to  28s. , at  the  same  time  all  reclaimed  bog 
was  measured  into  farms,  and  the  same  rent  charged 
by  the  acre  for  reclaimed  bog.  After  the  sale  to  Hurst 
he  raised  the  rents,  with  three  exceptions,  5s.  per  acre, 
at  the  same  time  causing  the  tenants  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment binding  them  to  pay  the  additional-  rent  ifi 
full,  without  any  deduction  for  present  or  future  taxes, 
also  to  keep  the  farms  and  houses  in  perfect  order,  and  to 
reside  permanently  on  the  land.  I have  a copy  of  that 
agreement  to  one  of  the  tenants : — 

“ Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this  24th  day 
of  April,  1874,  between  George  Hurst,  ofDrumderg,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  esq.,  of  the  one  part,  and  — — 


- — f-«f  Coolnagrane,  farmer,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  Oct.  15,  isso. 
the  said — — ' — —agrees  to  pay  the  said  George  Ilurst 
the  increased  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  £29  9s.  6d.  in  the  place  j^KomuFc.c. 
arid  stead  of  the  former  yearly  rent  payable  by  him  in  respect  and  jjr.  j0i’m 
of  the  lands  of  Coolnagrane,  and  said  increased  yearly  rent  Martin, 
to  commence  and  be  payable  from  the  1st  day  of  May  last, 

and  the  said to  continue  on  as  yearly  tenant 

to  the  said  George  Ilurst,  in  respect  of  said  lands  at  said 
increased  yearly  rent,  which  shall  be  payable,  half-yearly, 
on  every  1st  day  of- May  and  1st  day  of  November,  the  first 
payment  of  said  increased  rent  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1873,  which  increased  rent  shall  be  payable,  clear 
of  all  existing  and  future  taxes,  rates  and  outgoings,  save 
such  as  are  usually  defrayed,  by  the  landlord,  and  the  said 

hereby  further ' agrees  to  reside  permanently 

on  said  lands,  and  not  sub  -let  or  con-acre  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  without  first  obtaining  the  written  permission 
of  the  said  George  Ilurst,  and  he  further  agrees  to  keep  all 
houses,  fences,  gates  and  farm  roads  in  good  farm  like  order, 
repair  and  condition.” 

13955.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  that  made, 
is  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Oh,  yes ; 

24th  April,  1874.  The  tenants  at  first  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement,  then  they  were  served  with  notices  to 
quit ; they  complied,  and  were  then  charged  £1  each 
for  the  notice  and  agreement.  One  of  the  tenants, 

James  Beatty’s,  valuation  was  £35  10s.,  rent  £46  16s., 
size  of  farm  29  acres  3 roods.  I know  another  of  the 
tenants  in  Coolgrane  who  was  raised  £11;  though  his 
rent  was  sufficiently  high  before. 

13956.  Chairman. — Then  you  think  the  landlord 
having  the  power  to  evict,  if  the  tenant  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  rise  of  rent,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  surrendering  his  farm  to  the  landlord,  if  he 
considers  the  existing  rent  too  high,  aiid  then  obtain 
full  compensation  in  the  County  Court  ?— Yes. 

13957;  At  present  he  only  obtains  compensation  for 
improvements? — He  has  not  the  right  of  surrender  at 
all ; if  the  landlord  raises  the  rent  he  totally  absorbs 
all  his  improvements. 

13958.  He  does  away  with  the  tenant-right  ? Yes; 
but  the  landlord  can  raise  the  rent. 

13959.  But  if  he  surrenders,  and  the  tenant-right 
' has  been  reduced  by  increases  of  rent,  you  would  say' 

' life  would  get  nothing  for  his  tenant-right? — No. 

13960.  But  then  he  would  be  able,  if  he  chose,  to 
go  for  improvements  ?— I don’t  think  he  would  be  suffi- 
ciently compensated. 

13961.  You  think  he  ought  to  get  the  full  value,  of 
the  tenant-right,  exclusive  of  the  proposed  rise  of  rent  ? 

Yes;  if  there  is  not  some  check  put  on  the  rising  of 
rents,  the  tenant-right  will  be  entirely  absorbed. 

13962.  Then  you  say  that  there  is  no  desire  at  present 
to  get  leases,  one  obj  ection  being  the  necessity  of  making 
a new  bargain  on  the  fall  of  a lease? — Yes. 

13963.  And  also  a doubt  whether  tenant-right 
would  exist  at  the  close  of  the  lease?— Yes. 

13964.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rents  gener- 
ally through  the  country  that  you  know  are  high  ? — 

They  are  high,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord 
Erne’s  estate,  excepting  where  there  are  old  leases, 
and  they  are  threatened  to  be  raised  very  much  by 
some  landlords. 

13965.  What  district  do  you  speak  of  specially?— 

The  district  between  Lisbellaw  and  Brookborougli ; it 
comprises  Mr.  Porter’s,  Mr.  Denny’s,  the  Bev.  Mr. 

Hall’s,  Colonel  Irvine’s,  and  Mr.  Hurst’s  properties.  I 
am  tolerably  familiar  with  these  properties. 

13966.  Is  it  on  any  of  these  properties  that  notices 
to  quit  were  served  to  increase  the  rents?— Yes,  that 
is  Mr.  Denny’s,  he  is  my  landlord,  and  I suppose  I have 
laid  out  £1,000  to  improve  my  place,  and  , there,  is  a 
notice  I received  in  common  with  the  other  tenants 
(produced). 

13967.  That  was  served  April,  1879  ? — He  lias  not 
proceeded  with  any  of  those  notices. 

13968.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  bad  times? 

1 — Yes. 

1 3969.  The  O’Conor  Don:— Is  that  a notice  to  quit? 

Yes,  but  the  object  was  to  increase  the  rent.  I had  a 

, low  rent  and  it  has  been  doubled  since  the  fall  of  the 
lease. 

3 N 2 
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13970  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
where  the  tenants  were  compelled,  by  fear  of  eviction 
to  sign  agreements  they  did  not  approve  of? — Yes  ; 
this  (produced)  is  an  agreement  that  was  signed  that 
way. 

13971.  Is  there  a general  custom  of  the  running 
half  year  through  your  country  ? — It  was  general,  but 
it  has  been  taken  up.  It  was  on  the  Coalbrook 
estate  and  the  property  I reside  on,  and  it  has  been 
taken  up  oh  both.  I heard  great  complaints  from 
the  Coalbrook  tenants  about  taking  it  up. 

13972.  Was  that  taken  up  on  a change  of  ten- 
ancy ? — No,  taken  up  generally  on  the  estate  about  four 
years  ago. 

13973.  I see  you  say  that  since  the  Land  Act  ten- 
ants have  had  a distrust  as  to  making  improvements  ? 
— Yes,  a very  great  distrust. 

13974.  They  are  afraid  that  their,  improvements 
may  cause  a rise  of  rent  ? — Yes.  Now,  I built  a house 
myself,  that  I would  not  build  at  present.  There  was 
great  confidence  on  the  property  I live  on  at  one  time, 
and  I built  an  excellent  house  about  twelve  years  ago. 

13975.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  land- 
lord ? — Not  one  farthing,  I did  not  even  get  stone  on 
the  land.  I built  it  of  cut  stone  and  brick. 

13976.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  not  more 
security  now  ? — No,  I don’t  know  that,  perhaps  the 
nature  of  my  property  would  exclude  me — my  principal 
property  is  in  mills. 

13977.  Chairman.: — Did  you  build  the  mills? — I 
did.  I can  give  you  a case  in  point,  I took  a note  of 
it.  Alexander  Livingstone,  a young  man,  has  a farm 
under  Mr.  Denny,  and  he  was  asking  my  advice  about  • 
roofing  with  boards.  I advised  him  to  slate  his  house, 
and  make  a permanent  job  of  it,  but  he  said  he  would 
not,  because  he  was  afraid,  at  the  fall  of  the  lease,  he 
would  not  continue  on,  as  he  would  prefer  emigrating 
to  being  rack-rented. 

13978.  Do  you  think  that  is  a general  feeling  among 
tenants  who  would  otherwise  improve  ? — I think  it  is, 
it  is  a feeling  I have  strongly  myself. 


13979.  You  were  going  to  mention  the  case  of  your 
mill,  I see  you  afterwards  say  you  think  such  build- 
ings as  that  ought  to  come  under  the  clause  for  compen- 
sation ? — Yes. 

13980.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  in  a country  place,  I sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  and  the  reasonis,  it  is  entirely  agricultural 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmers.  A neighbour  ol 
mine  whose  mill  has  lately  come  under  the  Factory  Act 
the  inspector  told,  “ We  don’t  wish  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme measures  of  the  Act,  because  scutch  mills  are  more 
agricultural  than  manufacturing,”  which  is  the  very 
idea  I express.  J 

13981.  You  say  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
tenants  in  the  way  of  feeding  for  cattle? — Yes,  that  is 
grist  mills,  but  the  scutch  mills  are  much  more  im- 
portant. 

13981a.  You  think  that  also  ought  to  apply  to 
cottages  for  scutchers? — Yes,  I think  that  would  be 
indispensable. 

13982.  The  result  of  there  not  being  security  for 
such  cottages  you  say  leads  to  the  worst  description  of 
lodging  houses? — Yea.  A great  objection  to  making 
improvements  is,  the  Poor  Law  valuator  would  come 
around,  and  perhaps  you  are  paying  a sufficiently  high 
rent  but  if  you  make  a fine  house  or  farm  buildings 
they  will  be  valued,  and  the  landlord  will  say  your 
valuation  is  higher  than  the  rent  and  he  will  naturally 
think  he  is  very  moderate. 

1 3983.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  peoplegenerally 

satisfied  with  the  Land  Court  as  a tribunal  ? They 

are  not  satisfied  with  the  Act  as  it  stands  at  all,  they 
would  prefer  anything  rather  than  resort  to  the  courts. 

13984.  Mr.  Shaw. — Even  in  your  own  county? — 
Yes ; the  fueling  of  the  people  is  very  strong  to  retain 
hold  of  the  land. 

139S5.  They  don’t  want  to  be  turned  out,  they 
would  submit  to  a great  deal  rather  than  that?— 
Submit  to  anything. 

The  witnesses  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  William 
C.  Tute. 


Mr.  William  Clifford  Tote,  examined. 


13986.  Chairman. — You  are  living  in  Sligo  ? — Yes. 

13987.  And  are  the  stamp  distributor? — Yes,  my 
private  residence  is  at  Camphill,  Colloony. 

13988.  Now,  without  going  into  each  separate  case, 
I believe  you  can  give  a return  of  the  number  of  eject- 
ment processes  at  various  periods? — I have  preparedone 
for  the  Commissioners;  and  I have  taken  it  from  three 
years  previous  to  the  Land  Act  up  to  the  present  date. 

13989.  Then  you  are  able  to  hand  that  in  as  a 
correct  return  of  those  number  of  processes? — Pre- 
cisely; distinguishing  them  under  what  particular 
denomination  the  ejectments  were  brought. 

13990.  And  the  cause  of  them? — Non-payment  of 
rent,  permissive  occupation,  recovery  of  possession  on 
title,  overholding,  deserted  premises — setting  out  each 
of  those  for  each  year. 

13991.  Then  have  you  also  the  land  taken  in 
execution  for  debts? — No,  I have  not.  They  don’t 
come  under  my  own  observation.  These  are  the 
processes  actually  issued  by  me  as  stamp  distributor. 
Colonel  Cooper  told  me  he  had  given  dii’ections  to  have 
extracts  taken  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s  book,  the 
numbers  entered ; then  from  the  sheriff  the  number 
that  came  into  his  hands.  These  will  show  you  the 
causes  during  the  different  periods.  I have  taken  them 
from  three  years  before  the  Land  Act  to  see  whether 
they  were  increased  or  diminished. 

13992.  The  number  issued  is  distinguished  from 
the  number  granted  ? — These  are  the  numbers  issued 
from  the  stamp  office. 

13993.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  don’t  know  the  end 
of  it? — No. 

13994.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  how  many 
were  compromised  ?— No,  I cannot  tell  that,  it  can  be 
procured  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  the  sheriff. 

13995.  J ust  in  a general  view  of  that,  have  they 


increased  very  much  lately  ? — They  have,  the  highest 
amount  has  been  420  in  a year  and  the  lowest  has  been 
in  1871,  sixty -seven  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  the  others 
ax-e  mere  nothing.  The  total  in  1871  was  only  116, 
and  the  total  in  1878  is  475. 

13996.  Have  you  got  1879?— I have  got  1879,  and 
the  three  quax-ters  of  this  year,  I have  bi-ought  them 
down  to  the  very  latest  pex-iod.  In  1878  the  highest 
number  was  475  for  all  caxxses.  In  that  year,  of 
those  475,  there  were  420  for  nonpaj’-ment  of  i-ent. 

13997.  Then  in  1879  %— In  1879,  294  for  non 
payment  of  rent,  a total  of  353. 

13998.  And  in  the  first  six  months  is  it  of  1880? — 
In  the  fii'st  nine  months  of  1880,  there  is  15.1,  and  193 
is  the  total. 

13999.  1 5 1 for  nonpay  men  t? — Y es,  there  appears  now 
to  be  a cessation  almost,  it  has  much  diminished.  There 
is  a matter,  in  going  over  these,  I thought  would 
be  useful  for  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  and  that  is  the 
state  of  the  country,  I mean  the  financial  condition 
of  the  small  farmers,  which  is  indicated  by  the  number 
of  bill  stamps  sold  for  debts  from  £5  and  under,  £10 
and  under,  and  £25  and  under. 

14000.  Mr.  Shaw. — For  bills? — For  bills,  these  are 
given  principally  for  goods  on  credit,  money  lendingand 
other  things  which  has  proved  veiy  disastrous  to  this 
country.  Small  farmers  get  guano,  provisions,  and 
everything  else  at  a usurious  interest  for  which  they 
give  small  bills. 

14001.  Chairman. — You  mean  they  raise  money 
at  usurious  interest  in  order  to  buy? — No,  but  they 
pass  bills  to  tx-aders  and  money  lenders.  To  show  you 
the  effect  it  has  had,  which  struck  me  as  very  disas- 
trous, I thought  it  would  be  vex-y  useful  to  give  you  a 
return.  In  1867  the  number  of  bill  stamps  for  Id. 
and  under  sold  in  this  couxxty. 
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14002.  Mr.  Shaw. — A penny  means  how  much  ? 
_ £5.  It  amounted  in  1867  to  2,644,  l>y  degrees 
they  increased,  and  in  1879  they  were  5,499. 

14003.  Every  man  was  down  on  every  man  who 
owed  him  money1? — Yes,  and  getting  credit  in  the 
country  from  gpmbeen  men.  They  will  buy  guano  and 
meal  and  pay  fifty  percent,  for  credit,  six  months’ credit. 
I have  known  guano  that  was  sold  at  £ 1 3 to  the  trader, 
to  be  sold  by  him  at  £18  for  six  months’  credit. 

14004.  So  that  they  are  robbed  in  every  way,  it  is 
not  the  high  rents  alone  ? — Yes.  I will  show  a source 
of  constant  draining  that  cannot  last. 

14005.  It  is  very  simple  to  recover  money  on  a bill  ? 
—It  is  an  admitted  debt,  and  you  go  into  the  Quarter 
Sessions  and  recover,  and  there  is  another  pi-ofit  ex- 
tracted from  the  poor  by  that  operation.  For  £10 
and  under  in  1867,  there  were  2,192,  they  came  up 
in  1879,  to  5,657. 

14006.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Hastliere  been  aregular 
increase1? — Yes,  a steady  increase. 

14007.  Chairman. — Were  there  any  large  increases 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — No,  a steady 
increase.  In  1870  it  was  2,300,  and  it  has  gone  to 
5,400..  In  like  manner  debts  of  £25  and  under  went 
from  2,687  to  6,000. 

14008.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Cannot  that  be  accounted  for  a 
great  deal  by  the  - great  increase  of  branch  banks 
through  the  country  1 — Not  to  any  extent,  but  I will 
show  you  the  way  it  is ; the  banks  do  not  as  a rule  sue  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  but  a trader,  will  frequently  come  in 
and  buy  200  pair  of  processes.  Assuming  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  bill-stamps  issued  in  1867  were  current, 
they  would  represent  outstanding  liabilities. of  £26, 810 
in  this  county.  Estimating  those  issued  in  1879  by 
the  same  standard,  they  would  represent  debts  out- 
standing of  £52,885,  showing  an  increase  of  outstand- 
ing debts  of  £26,075,  a regular  and  increasing  drain, 
getting  deeper  and.  deeper.  To  prove  the  increase,  I 
have  taken  out  within  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  civil  bill  processes  issued  in  my  distinct.  In  1867 
there  were  4,217  original  civil  bill  stamps,  in  1879 
there  were  8,362.  To  illustrate  the  injury  resulting 
from  this  increasing  system  of  money  lending  on  credit 
or  at  usurious  interest,  I have  made  those  extracts  of 
the  number  of  civil  bills  issued  within  the  same  periods, 
revealing  the  fact  that  the  numbers  are  doubled.  In 


1879  the  number  was  8,362,  in  1879,  4,219,  an  increase 
of  4,1 45  in  civil  bills  suits. 

14009.  Chairman. — What  is  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
trict this  is  over  ? — The  whole  county. 

14010-.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  a sample  of  other  coun- 
ties?— Multiply  that  by  32,  we  are  not  the  largest 
county  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  alone  the  cost  of  these 
processes,  they  are  increased  latterly  since  the  new 
County  Court  Act,  that  those  money-lenders  exact  from 
the  tenants  or  the  poor  man,  they  will  charge  them  for 
the  cost  of  the  stamp,  and  for  the  filling  of  the  process, 
perhaps  on  a £5  debt  they  will  take  £1  each  quarter, 
will  renew  that  at  an  usurious  rate  of  interest  and 
put  on  the  same  charges  over  and  over  again ; it  is  a 
continuous  blister  and  drain  on  them.  Not  alone  that, 
but  very  recently  I detected  a species  of  fraud  they  have 
been  adopting,  not  alone  against  the  trader,  but  against 
the  revenue,  and  it  was  this — one  trader  would  issue  to 
the  whole  side  of  a county  perhaps  200  processes,  who 
would  fill  the  copies  without  having  any  original,  the 
debtor  would  come  in  and  pay  perhaps  £1  or  whatever 
he  could  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  if  it  was  over  £5 
the  original  process  was  Is.,  under  £5  it  was  6 d.,  and 
6c/.  for  the  copy,  that  would  be  Is.  6 d.  for  each.  They 
would  come  in  to  make  an  arrangement,  when  the 
trader  would  charge  them  both  for  the  cop}'  and  origi- 
nal, the  original  having  never  been  issued,  also  for  the 
filling,  and  in  that  way  they  made  a handsome  income 
every  quarter  from  the  miseries  of  the  people.  I laid  a 
trap  for  them,  after  the  date  processes  could  be  legally 
served,  I marked  every  one  of  those  which  had  been 
issued  from  my  office,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chairman,  having  told  him  what  I had  suspected,  I 
had  then  examined  them  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s 
office  before  they  were  handed  back  to  the  solicitors, 
and  found  my  own  private  mark  on  them,  thus  dis- 
covered a number  that  had  never  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  process-server  when  the  copy  processes  were 
served,  and  thus  they  got  Is.  Gd.  fraudulently  for  the 
stamps  that  never  existed  at  all.  I ascertained  that 
there  was  13  per  cent,  more  copies  issued  than  the 
originals.  The  Chairman  gave  the  process-servers  who 
were,  of  course,  culpable,  a severe  reprimand,  and  only 
I interceded  for  them,  they  would  have  been  dismissed, 
the  result  was  the  excess  was  reduced  to  6 per  cent. 

(Witness  hands  in  tabular  return  and  retires.) 


Oct.  15,  18S0. 

Mr.  William 
C.  Tale. 


Mr.  William  Heron,  Doonamurray,  Collooney,  examined. 


14011.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  farmer,  val- 
uator, and  surveyor  ? — Yes. 

14012.  Are  you  surveyor  on  the  Markree  estate  ? 
—Yes ; and  I am  also  employed  to  lay  out  a great 
deal  of  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties. 

14013.  And  you  are  especially  acquainted  with 
Lord  Harlech's  property? — Yes;  for  a great  many 
years  I have  been  acquainted  with  it. 

14014.  Where  is  it  situated  ? — -There  is  some  of  it 
“Bar  this  town,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  about  Tobercurry, 
to  the  west. 

14015.  We  have  had  from  Col.  Cooper  an  account 
of  his  property.  Apart  from  the  property  of  Colonel 
Cooper  where  we  have  been  told  it  exists,  is  there 
tenant-right  admitted  through  the  country,  or  sale  of 
holdings? — No ; not  generally.  There  is  hardly  ever 
a case  in  which  a tenant  would  be  prevented  selling 
his  improvements  on  getting  a man  the  landlord  would 
not  object  to.  The  large  proprietors  always  allow  him 
to  sell  his  improvements. 

14016.  How  is  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments defined  and  determined? — I know  on  the 
Markree  estate  I was  generally  employed  to  value  the 
improvements,  and  make  a report  to  the  landlord  as 
to  what  I thought  he  was  entitled  to. 

14017.  Did  you  consider  yourself  as  an  independent 
arbitrator  between  landlord  and  tenant? — Of  course, 
lough  I did  consider  myself  independent,  yet  I was  not 
1,1  a position  to  be  theoretically  independent.  I gene- 


rally gave  satisfaction  to  the  tenants,  because  my 
principle  was  to  try  to  do  justice. 

14018.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  were  employed  by  the 
landlord? — Yes.  That  was  in  the  late  proprietor’s 
time.  He  made  a general  valuation  before  his  death, 
three  or  four  years  before. 

14019.  Were  you  engaged  in  that? — I was. 

14020.  How  much  was  the  advance  ?— On  the 
whole  property  it  was  about  one-twelfth. 

14021.  Averaging  over  all  the  farms  ? — Yes.  The 
electoral  division  of  Collooney  is  altogether  the  Mark- 
ree estate,  except  one  townland.  I have  taken  out 
the  rental  of  twenty  townlands  omitting  the  villages  of 
Collooney  and  Ballysodare,  which  with  mills,  &c., 
would  vitiate  the  value  of  the  return,  and  I find  that 
the  rent  is  £2,000,  and  the  ordnance  valuation  is  about 
£100  more. 

14022.  Chairman. — When  you  were  valuing  did 
you  look  upon  the  Government  valuation  as  any 
criterion  of  fair  rent? — My  experience  leads  me  to  a 
certain  conclusion  about  the  Government  valuation, 
namely,  that  the  good  limestone  and  pasture  lands, 
particularly  if  the  soil  is  shallow,  are  valued  too  low, 
while  wet  retentive  soils  are  valued  too  high.  The 
good  land  is  valued  lower  than  it  ought  to  be. 

14023.  Do  you  say  that  on  the  bad  land  it  is 
valued  too  high — beyond  its  proper  value? — I won’t 
say  that,  but  it  does  not  maintain  its  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  good  land. 


Mr.  William 
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Oct.  15, 1880. 
Mr.  William 


14024.  Then,  in  fact,  the  tenants  on  that  land  are 
paying  in  rates  higher  than  their  neighbours  on  better 
land  ? — I think  so. 

14025.  You  mention  that  evictions  are  very  rare 
in  all  the  country  you  know  ? — They  are,  very  rare, 
indeed. 

14026.  Can  you  name  the  .usual  cause1  of  them 
where  they  have  been  enforced? — The  usual  cause  is 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

14027.  But  outside  non-payment  of  rent  what  are 
the  usual  causes  ? — I have  known  an  instance  on  Lord 
II  arlech’s  estate  where  a tenant  was  evicted  for  his 
violent  conduct,  he  threatened  the  life  of  the  sur- 
veyor. 

14028.  In  these  cases  of  striping  land,  are  the 
tenants  generally  satisfied  ? — They  are  not  satisfied  at 
first,  but  in  the  end  they  are,  but  the  difficulties  are 
so  great  now  that  we  would  rather  let  them  be  as  they 
are,  sooner  than  attempt  to  make  any  change. 

14029.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  striping 
has  been  interfered  with  by  the  Land  Act? — Yes; 
the  tenants  are  more  refractory.  We  have  a town- 
land  on  the  seashore  it  is  in  rundale,  but  improve- 
ment is  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  trouble 
and  ill-will,  and  we  are  prepared  to  leave  it  so. 

14030.  Chairman. — In  the  old  cases,  before  the 
Land  Act,  was  it  the  custom  to  put  them  tinder  notice 
to  quit  in  order  to  enforce  the  striping  ? — Yes ; it 
was  the  custom  to  serve  a notice  to  quit,  and  then  if 
there  was  a refractory  person  we  would  have  to  follow 
it  up  by  taking  up  possession,  and  then  the  landlord 
would  divide  the  land,  and  endeavour  to  do  as  justly 
as  he  could. 

14031.  And  are  the  refractory  tenants  brought 
back  again? — We  endeavour  to  give  them  a fair  pro- 
portion. 

14032.  Did  the  case  where  Lord  Harlech  evicted  a 
tenant  occur  before  the  Land  Act  or  since? — It  oc- 
curred before.  Since  the  Act  I have  divided  one 
estate,  and  the  tenants  are  in  a much  better  position 
now.  In  cases  you  would  hardly  know  the  place  now, 
they  have  improved  so.  Whereas  formerly  they 
were  in  a hopeless  state. 

14033.  We  have  been  shown  a table  of  the  number 
of  bills  taken  out  for.  money,  are  you  aware  whether 
in  this  part  of  the  country  there  have  been  many  deal- 
ings in  that  way- — getting  money  on  bills  for  manure, 
and  so  on  ? — This  whole  country  is  ruined  with  credit.  ' 
Since  the  Land  Act  came  the  shopkeepers  thought 
they 'had  security,  and  the  people  are  too  fond,  even 
if  they  had  money  in  bank,  to  take  credit.  I have 
known  people  to  go  and  take  credit  who  had  plenty  of 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  of  course  there  is  plenty 
charged  for  it.  I have  seen  a great  many  of  the 
troubles  arise  in  that  way,  from  the  shopkeepers  look- 
ing for  their  money.  Some  of  the  ejectments  are 
brought  by  the  people  who  lend  money.  We  had  a 
case  on  Colonel  Cooper’s  estate.  There  was  a tenant 
who  was  an  improving  man  ; he  had  eighty  Irish  acres 
of  good  laud.  He  built  a nice  slated  house  on  it,  but 
he  got  money  from  a neighbour,  and  he  ran  up  a bill 
of  nearly  <£500.  This  man  proceeded  for  his  money 
and  sold  him  off.  Colonel  Cooper  was  going  to  prevent 
that  and  put  a veto  on  it. 

14034.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Was  there  a lease  of  the  farm  ? 
— No.  Well,  Colonel  Cooper  thought  he  would  stop 
the  proceedings,  but  he  was  better  advised.  This  was 
a bad  tenant,  and  he  said — “ I have  always  a difficulty 
in  getting  money  from  him,  I will  allow  it  to  take 
its  course.”  That  farm  was  sold  and  we  could  not 
help  it. 

14035.  Was  it  sold  under  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

14036.  Was  it  a public  sale? — I was  not  present, . 
and  I cahnot  say,  but  I know  it  was  through  the 
sheriff  it  was  sold,  and  then  we  tiled  to  get  a little 
place  for  this  unfortunate  man.  He  is  living  now  on 
a little  farm,  and  by  a subscription  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours he  got '£200. 

14037.  How  much  did  the  farm  bring  % — About  £6 
an  acre.  No  one  would  give  more  for  it.  It  was  a 


very  good  farm.  Where  there  is  a breaking  down 
tenant  you  will  see  him  ruining  the  farm  before  your 
eyes,  ruining  it  for  a generation. 

14038.  Have  there  been  any  ejectments  on  Colonel 

Cooper’s  property  except  for  non-payment  of  rent  since 

you  became  connected  with  it? — There  was  one  in 
which  we  had  an  ejectment.  There  was  a lar«e  farm 
and  a great  deal  of  bad  land  and  some  good  land  and 
the  tenants  insisted  on  setting  the  good  land  at  con- 
acre, and  when  they  would  not  stop  for  all  the  a»ent 
could  say,  the  land  Was  ejected,  but  on  the  land  claim 
coming  on  there  was  some  compromise  without  "oin" 
into  the  case.  0 

14039.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  had? — We  had 
two  land  cases  on  the  Markree  estate.  There  was  the 
case  of  a .small  farm  in  which  the  owner  went  to 
America  and  put  another  party  in.  There  was  an 
ejectment  there  because  we  would  not  recognise  the 
tenant’s  right. 

14040.  He  bought  from  the  other  man? — No  - he 
was  a sub-tenant,  and  then  he  succeeded;  There  was 
a claim  made  for  a house,  but  I hunted  up  an  old 
fellow  ninety-six  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  that  the 
house  was  built  by  Colonel  Cooper’s  grandfather,  and 
not  by  any  tenant. 

14041.  There  was  another  case  you  say? — These 
were  the  only  cases  in  ColoneJ  Cooper’s  estate.  We 
had  only  two  land  cases  all  the  time,  but  I have  been 
in  fifty  land  cases  on  other  properties. 

14042.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Are  the  people 
generally  satisfied  with  the  Land  Court  as  a tribunal 
for  settling disputes  ?— Yes;  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  barrister  gives  at  least  as  much  as  the  tenant 
should  get,  that  he  leans  to  the  tenant’s  side,  I suppose 
very  properly. 

14043.  Where  a middleman  dies  Colonel  Cooper 
generally  re-values  the  farms  ? — Yes,  sometimes ; no 
doubt  they  pay  higher  than  on  old -parts  of  the  estate. 
All  these  overcrowded  townlands  were  cut  up  by 
middlemen.  I will  give  a case : There  was  a town- 
land  which  was  let  to  Mr.  Powell,  and  I found  forty- 
two  tenants  on  seventy-two  acres  of  good  land.  That 
is  within  three  miles  of  this. 

14044.  They  are  complaining  that  the  old  rent  re- 
mains on  them  ? — If  they  were  not  there  at  all  we 
would  have  got  more  rent  for  the  land,  it  is  along  the 
shore,  and  it  is  splendid  land,  and  we  were  very  sorry 
the  tenants  were  there  at  all.  No  doubt  they  are  pay- 
ing a good  deal  more  than  other  portions  of  the  estate. 

14045.  They  are  not  circumstanced  as  Colonel 
Cooper’s  tenants  are,  but  as  they  were  in  the  old 
times? — Yes.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  so 

much.  There  is  a townland  where  the  tenant  had  a 
lease  for  ever.  In  1S48  the  tenant  gave  up  the  land 
because  he  was  not  able  to  pay-  the  head-rent.  We 
took  that  townland ; it  is  greatly  overcrowded,  and  is 
letatone-twentietli  over  the  Ordnance  valuation.  There 
is  a salmon  fishery  belonging  to  the  Cooper  family 
there,  and  they  give  it  to  the  tenants,  and  it  pays  the 
rent,  yet  the  people  on  . that  townland  are  in  a chronic 
state  of  beggary  from  over  population ; they  live  like 
grasshoppers,  in  a good  season  they  are  all  right,  but 
when  a bad  season  comes  they  suffer. 

14046.  Although  the  rent  is  altogether  paid  by.  the 
fishery  ? — It  has  not  paid  in  the  last  two  years ; but, 
when  it  was  paying,  they  did  not  seem  to  bo  very 
flourishing. 

14047.  Mr.  Shaw. — xlre  these  small,  holdings?— 
Yes.  The  fact  is,  if  you  cannot  ensure  the  potato 
crop  to  grow,  you  cannot  have  a prosperous  small 
tenantry. 

14048.  There  is  no  other  means  of  living?— No; 
the  grain  is  so  cheap,  and  it  takes  such  a lot  of  land  to 
make  butter  from  cows,  you  cannot  get  the  people  to 
adopt  the  system  of  indoor  housefeeding. 

14049.  That  would  be  a great  help  to  them? — It 
would.  There  was  a great  improvement  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago ; they  were  more  anxious  for 
improvement. 

14050.  Chairman. — Do  they  grow  cabbage  much? 
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...Not  so  much  as  they  did.  Lord  Harlech  went  to 
trouble  to  form  a farming  society;  but  he  had  to  give 
it  up  from  the  apathy  of  the  farmers. 

14051.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  do  you  account  for  that? 
__There  must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There 
is  the  townland  of  Drumartin  ; the  people  hold  it  for 
ever  at  a rent  of  7s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  I defy  you  to 
say  there  are  more  comfortable  homes  there,  or  any 
better  farming,  than  anywhere  else. 

14052.  Chairman. — These  are  perpetuities  at  a 
moderate  rent? — Yes,  7s.Gd.  an  Irish  acre. 

14053.  And  you  see  no  difference  between  their 
state  and  the  state  of  the  tenants  who  pay  the  higher 

jgte ) I venture  to  say  that,  if  you  take  a townland  on 

Colonel  Fiblliott’s  property  close  by,  you  will  say  they 
are  a thousand  degrees  better  off  than  the  perpetuity 
men.  You  may  account  for  it  as  you  please,,  but  it  is 
a fact.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a man  is 
better  off  with  a high  rent  to  pay ; but,  just  as  a horse 
with  a light  load  may  get  skittish,  so  a tenant,  who 
has  not  something  to  make  him  industrious,  may 
become  lazy.  I know  a lot  of  peasant  proprietors, 
and  they  have  nearly  all  come  to  grief : they  became 
gentlemen,  and  they  shot  and  fished,  and  gambled,  and 
did  not  stick  to  .their  business.  I knew  one  man  who 
kept  a racehorse,  and  ran  against  Father  Maguire’s 
horse,  and  Father  Maguire’s  beat  him.  He  was  sold 
out,  and  a tenant-farmer  bought  his  land  and  paid 
.£900  for  it. 

14054.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  is  he  getting  on? 

He  pays  rent  to  the  Colonel  for  a farm,  and  he 

keeps  the  perpetuity  as  a grazing  farm,  and  he  is. 
getting  on  very  well.  I know  a lot  of  people  who 
bought  perpetuity  holdings;  but,  if  they  got  good 
land,  they  never  set  it  to  tenants.  They  kept  all  the 
good  land  themselves. 

14055!  Chairman — This  class  of  people  would  not 
make  good  landlords  themselves  ? — The  worst  of  all — 
the  most  unsympathetic  and  worst  of  any.  I say  that 
generally. 

14056.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think,  if  the 
people  had  the  land  in  their  own  hands,  they  would 
get  on  well?— rlt  is  a very  large  question,  and  I never 
can  come  at  it.  The  standard  of  comfort  wants  to  be 
raised  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a thing  that  must  take 
time.  The  people  must  become  educated,  and  become 
used  to  more  comforts. 

14057.  Mr.  Shaw. — Better  houses,  and  use  abetter 
system  of  farming? — You  cannot  make  a plant  grow 
all  at  once  ; it  must  be  encouraged  and  given  proper 
time.  This  is  a matter  that  should  be  tested  properly 
and  cautiously  ; for  the  Government  might  find  they 
had  been  spending  200  millions  for  nothing  afterwards. 

14058.  Colonel  Cooper  mentioned  a case  where  they 
spent  a whole  lot  of  money  on  drainage,  and  it  all 
went  for  nothing? — Yes.  There  are  a great  many 

.people  talk  of  waste  land,  and  why  it  is  not  reclaimed, 
and  all  that.  The  Bog  of  Allan  is  spoken  of ; but 
what  can  you  do  with  it  ? When  it  is  cut  away,  you 
might  do  something  to  it,  but  the  good  land  might  be: 
better  tilled.  There  is  land  that  now  only  produces  a 
quarter  of  what  it  might  produce.  I have  gone  about 
Colonel  Cooper’s  estate,  with  my  pocket  full  of  bank- 
notes, wanting  the  tenants  to  take  them  and  drain 
then-  land,  and  I could  not  get  them  to  take  the 
money.  We  offered  it  at  five  per  cent.;  and  we  paid 
£6  1 0s.  It  is  the  small  farmers  who  refuse  to  do  it. 
If  drainage  was  extensively  clone,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  best  things  for  the  country. 

14059.  The  drainage  only  enables  you  to  improve 
the  lands  ; it  won’t  make  them  good  in  itself.  Why 
won’t  the  large  farmers  drain  ? — As  a matter  of  in- 
terest, they  think  it  better  to  let  it  alone.  They  are 
a pastural  race,  as  a rule.  Grain  pays  worse  than  cattle 
now,  and  the  labourers  are  getting  unsatisfactory  and 
discontented ; they  are  beginning  not  to  work  as  they 
used;  and,  the  farmer  says:  “I  can  make  so  mucli 
butter  with  no  bother,  and  pay  my  rent  and  get  on,” 
he  will  not  bother  himself  much.  I never  knew  a 
large  tillage-farmer  to  succeed. 


14060.  You  know  the  north,  they  drain  well  there 
ancl  get  on?— Yes,  I know  Derry,  but  they  are  a 
very  long  way  a head  of  us  there. 

14061.  Do  you  think  the  rents  of  the  large  farmers 
might  be  increased  if  they  put  on  large  improvements 
themselves  ? — I don’t  know  of  any  case  in  which  large 
proprietors  have  taken  advantage  of  what  are  called 
the  man’s  improvements. 

14062.  But  that  is  the  feeling  it  produces  if  it  is  done 
on  small  properties? — Yes,  they  say  it  may  be  done. 

14063.  In  the  north  they  have  done  wonders  with 
their  land  ? — They  have. 

14064.  Chairman. — You  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  amendments  of  the  Act  of  1870,  you  say  to  make 
the  Ordnance  map  as  far  as  it  goes  evidence  ? — Yes. 

14065.  What  is  the  object  of  that  amendment?-  -I 
was  struck  in  several  land  cases  in  which  I was  con- 
cerned with  what  I thought  was  an  injustice.  I 
recollect  there  was  a land  case  in  which  the'  late  Sir 
Robert  Gore  was  brought  into  Court.  There  was  a 
farm  let  in  1849,  the  tenants  grabbed  the  whole  lot  of 
waste  bog  whether  the  landlord  would  or  no  and  kept 
their  neighbours  out  of  it,  and  they  were  ejected,  and 
they  brought  forward  a claim  for  thirty  years  purchase 
of  their  holdings.  Amongst  the  items  for  which  they 
claimed  compensation  was  one  for  making  fences. 
These  fences  were  nearly  all  engraved  on  the  Ordnance 
map  which  was  made  in  1837,  I said  “ there  is  the 
map,”  and  counsel  said  “ have  you  the  men  that 
engraved  that  to  prove  it?”  It  is  very  hard  to  put 
the  onus  on  the  landlord  of  proving  everything.  He 
did  not  keep1  a record  and  most  of  the  lands  have 
changed  hands  since  1848  and  you  cannot  get  a 
witness  for  the  landlord  at  all.  I would  say  that  the 
Ordnance  map  would  be  in  equity  fair  evidence. 

14066.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  the  Government 
map  was  taken  in  the  landlord’s  case  the  tenant  would 
probably  , say  why  not  take  the'  Government  valuation  ? 
— They  are  perfectly  distinct  ; the  one  is  a record  of 
facts. 

14067.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  could  not  tell  much 
from  the  map  because  the  fences  marked  on  it  might 
have  been  smashed  down ; there  is  nothing  to  show 
who  made  them  or  in  what  state  they  are  at  all  ? — 
No,  but  in  the  survey  of  this  county  the  fences  are 
nearly  all  shown ; but  in  the  north  of  Ireland  it  is 
not  so  close — there  they  only  put  in  indications  of  the 
fences. 

14068.  Chairman.- — You  also  say  you  wish  to 
abolish  the  distinction  as  to  the  scale  of  compensation 
for  disturbance  existing  in  favour  of  very  small 
tenancies  as  tending  artificially  to  perpetuate  a vicious 
system  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

14069.  You  also  suggest  to  have  a trained  practical 
man  to  act  as  assessor  to  the  Chairman  in  land  cases 
who  would  visit  and  report  to  the  Chairman  as  to  the 
state  of  the  farm  under  consideration  as  to  the  im- 
provements, &c.,  upon  it  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Chairman  to  know  what  to  think  under  the  present 
system  as  the  witnesses  called'  give  different  stories  ? 
— Yes,  I know  of  a case  in  the  county  Roscommon 
on  Colonel  King-Harman’s  estate ; in  which  it  was 
solemnly  sworn  there  were  £700  spent  in  top  di’essing 
17  acres  of  grass  land,  and  there  was  a case  of  Lord 
Harlech’s  where  certain  things  were  sworn  to  and  I 
have  known  the  Judge  himself  to  go  out  to  see  for 
himself;  but  the  barrister  who  is  a very  good  lawyer 
may  not  be  a good  farmer.  In  the  Admiralty  Court 
they  have  nautical  assessors  to  advise  the  Judge.  I 
think  it  would  be  acting  fairly  to  give  him  the  assistance 
of  a man  of  independent  opinion. 

14070.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  aware  that  that  pro- 
vision was  in  the  Land  Act  as  it  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons? — No;  I was  not,  but  I am 
speaking  against  my  own  interest  for  it  is  better  for 
me  as  it  is ; I get  plenty  of  money  by  land  cases. 

14071.  Chairman. — You  say  that  in  cases  of 
dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  payable  on  the  fall 
of  a lease,  &c.,  and  in  which  the  parties  sometimes  now 
resort  to  the  County  Court  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  a 


Oct.  15,  isso. 

Mr.  William 
Heron. 
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Oct.  is,  1880.  jury  of  say  three  landlords,  and  three  tenants  the 
Mr  William  Chairman  of  the  County  Court  to  act  as  umpire? 
Heron.  — I think  that  would  be  a sensible  suggestion.  If  a 

tenant  is  not  reasonable  the  landlord  must  eject  him 
which  is  not  pleasant. 

14072.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  practically  arbitration  ? 
— Yes,  I would  call  it  that. 

14073.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  settling  what  a fair  rent  is  ? — Of  course  the 
rent  is  determined  more  by  competition  than  anything 
else,  and  on  the  large  estates  we  generally  say,  live 
and  let  live.  The  rents  are  low,  perhaps  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  lower,  than  in  the  market.  The 
landlords  wishing  to  live  amongst  their  tenants,  don’t 
wish  to  take  the  last  penny  out  of  them,  they  know 
that  the  tenants  have  built  houses,  and  in  many  cases 


they  say  it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  them  the 
highest  rent,  and  practically  by  a rough  and  ready 
method  they  come  to  do  justice. 

14074.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  there  is  not  much  dis- 
satisfaction on  these  estates  ? — No.  I know  an 
estate  on  which  the  tenants  acted  very  fair.  The 
landlord  sent  a valuator,  and  they  would  not  agree 
to  that,  and  they  named  me.  The  landlord  said  I 
will  take  him  too,  and  I had  the  difficulty  of  actin'* 
for  both,  and  I satisfied  all  the  tenants  except  one. 

14075.  Chairman.  — Sometimes  people  won’t  be 
satisfied? — The  land  was,  most  of  it,  naturally  good. 
They  said  “The  land  God  Almighty  made  good  we  will 
pay  the  value  of,  but  the  land  we  made  good  we  mil 
pay  accordingly  for,”  and  if  you  take  that  into  account 
you  generally  please  them. 


Mr.  F.  P.  Cawley,  Gurteen,  Ballymote,  examined. 


14076.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — Some 
miles  from  Ballymote. 

14077.  You  are  a land  surveyor,  valuator,  and 
agriculturist? — Yes,  and  tenant  of  two  holdingsof  land, 
one  of  twenty-one  acres,  and  the  other  of  twelve  acres. 

14078.  Under  whom? — The  farm  of  twenty-one 
acres  under  Mr.  Sim;  he  purchased  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  at  the  time  the  MacDermott  pur- 
chased portion  of  the  O’Rielly  estate.  Neither  of 
them  increased  then-  rents  since  the  purchase,  or 
made  the  slightest  demand  for  an  increase.  They 
form  an  exception  to  a small  class  of  men  who  become 
proprietors  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

14079.  Mr.  Shaw. — Generally  they  increase  the 
rents  after  the  purchase? — Yes.  A good  many  of 
those  who  did  purchase,  forced  on  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things,  by  increasing  the  rents, 
because  as  far  as  the  county  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a single  large  proprietor.  I 
have  had  much  experience  under  the  Land  Act,  for 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  and  I have  not  had  a 
single  case  under  the  Land  Act,  on  the  Tempi  ehouse 
estate,  or  on  Sir  H.  G.  Booth’s,  that  is  the  Percival  es- 
tate, or  on  Mr.  O’Hara’s  estate ; on  Colonel  Cooper’s 
there  was  one,  but  it  was  owing  to  a dispute  between 
a very  haughty  tenant  and  an  agent,  who  was  a sort  of 
brainless  gentleman.  It  was  really  from  that  cause  the 
case  arose. 

14080.  That  is  sometime  ago? — Yes,  it  is  about 
five  years  ago.  The  large  landed  proprietor's  in  this 
county,  are  in  fact,  better  than  the  Roscommon  land- 
lords, if  we  accept  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
present.  I happened  to  be  on  his  estate,  and  his  tenants 
are  certainly  very  happy  in  being  under  him.  The 
land  is  very  moderately  let,  and  he  always  acted  as  a 
friend  to  his  tenants.  I know  portions  of  the  estate, 
where  the  land  is  held  very  favourably ; . the  ‘ 
rents  were  not  increased.  Some  tenants  owed  three 
or  four  years’  rent,  and  notwithstanding  that  The 
Don  expended  upwards  of  £500  in  improvements. 
Very  luckily  he  sold  out — luckily  for  himself  for  the 
purchaser,  who  purchased  eighteen  months  ago,  has 
got  very  little  rent  since. 

14081.  Has  he  raised  the  rent? — No,  but  I think 
the  people  were  spoiled  through  the  kindness  of  The 
O’Conor  Don,  and  the  agent.  The  deceased  Mr. 
M'Dermot  would  take  the  rent  in  5s.  at  a time,  and 
when  they  would  not  pay  him,  he  used  to  give  them 
money,  and  he  would  send  his  own  men,  and  money 
for  seed,  and  by  the  way,  he  would  take  the  crop  for 
the  rent,  but  when  the  crop  was  there,  he  would 
forget  to  take  it. 

14082.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  reason  I sold  was, 
because  they  would  not  pay  interest  on  the  improve- 
ments?— They  ran  into  arrears  tln-ough  kindness. 

14083.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  think  kindness  does  badly 
with  them?— I think  over  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
a landlord  with  his  tenants  is  something  the  same  as 
over  indulgence  of  a parent  with  a child. 

1 4084.  They  ought  to  do  their  duty  towards  them  ? 


— Yes.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  this  county, 
as  well  as  in  Roscommon  and  Leitrim,  it  is  the  small 
little  men  who  are  a disgrace  to  landlordism,  and  I 
think  the  Government  might  have  remedied  that,  for 
when  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  they  might  have  in- 
serted a clause,  empowering  the  judge  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  to  give  what  the  judge  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court,  can  give  now ; an  agricultural  lease 
for  thirty-five  years.  If  the  judges  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  were  empowered  to  do  that  to  every 
tenant  on  an  estate  brought  to  sale,  it  would  keep 
away  the  shopkeepers  and  other  small  men  who  have 
a thousand  of  their  own,  and  borrow  the  rest.  Then 
this  outcry  would  not  be  raised  against  our  respectable 
land  proprietors. 

14085.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  been  en- 
gaged a great  deal  as  a sort  of  arbitrator  ? — A great 
deal.  The  rents  on  an  entire  estate  in  Roscommon. 
Miss  Molloy’s  estate  were  arranged  by  arbitration,  and 
we  have  had  very  little  cause  to  complain. 

14086.  Was  it  referred  in  courtt.o  arbitration? — Yes. 

14087.  Chairman. — Who  were  appointed  arbitra- 
tors ? — One  arbitrator  was  nominated  by  the  landlady 
and  one  by  the  tenant. 

14088.  And  did  they  name  an  umpire  ? — Yes ; I 
was  arbitrator  for  the  tenants,  and  a surveyor  and 
valuator  on  the  part  of  the  landlady.  Mr.  Lynam, 
from  Ballinaslce,  was  called  in  as  umpire.  We  left 
the  rents  as  we  found  them,  as  the  rents  demanded 
were  excessive.  The  valuation,  in  one  case,  was  £i 
10s.,  and  the  rent  £10  12s.,  at  which  the  tenant  was 
"quite  content  to  remain  as  he  had  comfortable  means, 
but  the  landlady  demanded  £15  8s.  She  went  round 
the  other  holdings  in  the  same  waj*. 

14089.  Did  you  agree  ? — We  were  unanimous,  but 
I don’t  think  the  arbitration  was  practically  fail-,  for  the 
man  who  represented  the  landlady  was  not  smart.  I got 
him  into  a cornei-,  and  I succeeded  in  getting  round 
the  other  gentleman  to  my  views,  and  the  landlady’s 
arbitrator  never  signed  the  award  at  all. 

14090.  Mi'.  Shaw. — He  did  not  object  to  it? — He 
did  not,  but  he  could  not  advance  reasons,  and  he 
could  not  overcome  the  figures  we  produced.  If  I was 
a landlord’s  man  I might  be  different,  for  most  profes- 
sional gentlemen  generally  see  through  coloured  glasses, 
and  as  it  was  he  could  not  overcome  the  figures. 

14091.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  any  of  the  tenants 
agree  to  pay  the  rents  before  Miss  Molloy  took  pro- 
ceedings against  them? — Yes  ; they  were  content  with 
the  old  rents.  Where  tenants  are  struggling,  they 
naturally  grumble  against  the  rent  as  too  high,  but 
it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  capital.  This  country  is 
very  deficient  in  capital.  I know  tenant-farmers  who 
hold  land  at  the  Government  valuation,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  capital,  they  are  the  poorest  in 
the  entire  country,  and  I know  people  who  have 
capital,  and  who  hold  their  lands  at  a pretty  high  rent. 
It  would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  say,  now,  that  the 
rents  were  not  too  high,  and  they  are  in  a comfortable 
position. 
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14092.  Mi%  Shaw. — Is  it  want  of  industry  and  in- 
telligence that  causes  the  difference  1 — Perhaps  the 
want  of  capital  might  be  supplemented  by  saying  want 
of  intelligence,  but  still  the  Irish  are  an  imitative  kind 
of  people,  and  if  they  had  examples  they  could  imitate 
then  neighbours  as  in  sowing  potatoes  and  grain.  They 
have  no  system  of  agriculture.  I have  seen  a holding  of 
land  in  Roscommon  where  the  Poor  Law  valuation  was 
£38,  and  the  tenant  was  paying  £75  a year 
on  a lease  for  twenty  acres,  including  half  a road, 
half  a river,  and  internal  and  external  fences.  Jlis 
term  expired.  The  landlord  wanted  the  land,  and 
I said  to  the  tenant  offer  an  increased  rent,  for 
your  land  would  be  good  value  for  £5  an  acre 
sooner  than  lose  it,  if  we  compare  the  rents  by  a 
comparison  of  produce.  He  offered  £100  a year  for 
it  and  he  complimented  me  afterwards  for  my  ’skill, 
saying  it  was  let  at  £100  a year  before,  and  then  it 
had  been  reduced  to  £3  15s.  an  acre.  The  tenant  was 
Mr.  Goff,  of  Elphin,  and  the  landlord,  Mr.  Stafford. 

14093.  It  is  fine  grazing  land  ? — Yes  ; the  summer 
of  1876  was  very  dry,  and  I measured  the  grass  on  that 
land  three  feet  long. 

14094.  It  was  naturally 'fine  land? — Yes;  and 
worth  the  money,  on  the  whole.  Still  it  was  not 
WOrth  it  to  a tenant-farmer  unless  he  had  capital.  He 
could  not  make  his  living  out  of  it,  and  lay  by  £100 
a year  ; but  it  was  a convenience  to  this  man. 

14095.  He  would  not  get  it  at  £100? — No;  Mr. 
Stafford  kept  it  in  his  own  hands. 

14096.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  he  pay  him  com- 
pensation ? — Mr.  Stafford  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  deterioration,  and  for  over-holding,  as  a set-off 
to  frighten  the  tenant  out  of  the  claim  for  com-' 
pensation,  and  the  Chairman  gave  something,  but  it 
merely  covered  the  expenses. 

14097.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  had  done  nothing  with  the 
land  1 — No  ; he  had  no  real  claim.  It  was  a grass 
farm,  but  it  was  not  stipulated  to  be  entirely  grass. 
It  was  not  a town  park,  although  portion  of  it  abutted 
on  the  Old  Castle-street  of  Elphin. 

14098.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  there  any  other 
cases  you  were  engaged  in  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? 
— In  the  county  Mayo  there  were  some  cases  that  are 
at  present  attracting  a good  deal  of  notoriety.  The 
Ballintadder  cases.  The  valuation  of  a holding  there 
was  £5  15s. — that  is  the  largest  holding.  The  land- 
lord is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eager,  of  Sandymount.  He  pur- 
chased at  the  time  Sadlier  and  Co.  broke  up.  It 
formed  portion  of  the  old  Phillip’s  estate,  of  Clonmore, 
and  it  arose  out  of  John  Sadlier’s  transactions.  The 
valuation  at  the  time  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  Ellison, 
of  Loughglyn,  valued  it  was  £5  15s.  I valued  the  hold- 
ing at  £8  10s.,  and  Mr.  Ellison  put  on  £8  9s.  l^cZ. 
The  present  rent  is  £12  10s.  It  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  that  tenant  to  support  his  family  and  pay  rates, 
and  £12  10s.  to  the  landlord.  He  had  three  cows, 
which  were  sufficient  for  the  farm,  yet  he  could  not 
get  along,  for  if  a tenant-farmer  is  not  able  to  make 
his  rent  off  the  butter,  any  landlord  may  despair  of 
his  being  a good  tenant.  This  man  could  not  make 
the  rent  by  the  butter,  because  the  cows  could  not 
produce  it. 

14099.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  has  he? — 
About  five  acres  of  pretty  fair  land  and  eight  acres  in 
different  processes  of  reclamation,  and  there  was  an 
acre  not  reclaimed  at  all.  They  have  great  war  about 
it.  They  wanted  me  to  act  in  the  case,  but  I refused 
because  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
Land  League  was  unreasonable  to  ask  me,  ancl  particu- 
larly after  being  denounced  by  them.  They  offered  to 
pay  the  entire  rent  if  he  made  an  abatement  of  4s.  in  the 
pound,  but  he  would  not  give  it. 

14100.  Are  the  other  tenants’  rents  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ? — Yes.  This  is  a good  sample  of  the  whole  lot. 

14101.  You  think  the  rents  are  unreasonable  and 
cannot  be  paid  ? — Yes  ; I wrote  a letter  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  that  the  lands  were  most  exhausted. 

14102.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  you  called  upon 
by  the  landlord  or  tenant? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Manion 
directed  the  tenant  to  come  to  me.  It  was  well  known  I 


got  a farm  of  land  from  Mi-.  Sim,  but  because  I opposed  Oct.  is,  xsso. 

the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  in  ejecting  another  M p- 

man  they  got  up  a land  meeting  to  denounce  me,  Caivlcy' 

and  since  then  I became  subject  to  great  abuse.  I was 

denounced  for  taking  a farm  from  which  another  tenant 

was  evicted.  I have  it  still,  and  I would  be  an  enemy 

of  the  country  if  I did  not  hold  it  still.  The  tenant 

owed  four  years’  rent,  and  I went  into  the  house  and 

told  him  that  the  year’s  rent  would  be  accepted, 

and  he  could  not  pay  one  shilling.  I would  be  an 

enemy  to  society  if  I did  not  hold  the  land. 

14103.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Has  the  man  left  the  country  ? 

— -No  ; I left  him  the  use  of  the  house,  and  he  would 
not  herd  the  cattle.  I left  him  about  two  acres  of 
oats  and  one  of  potatoes,  in  fact  all  the  crops  of  the  land 
without  a penny  piece,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  the 
operation  of  the  Land  League  is  so  terrible  in  the 
country  that  the  man  would  be  in  dread  that  the  house 
would  be  burned  over  their  heads  if  they  minded  the 
cattle  for  me. 

14104.  Had  you  any  other  case  in  Mayo  similar  to 
this  ? — No  ; I would  refer  to  other  cases  as  illustrating 
the  imperfection  of  the  Land  Act.  There  is  a gentle- 
man who  is  an  exceptionally  good  landlord,  and  I 
only  instance  his  case  to  show  the  radical  defect  there 
is  in  the  Land  Act.  That  landlord  has  the  power  if 
he  were  mean  enough  (and  I know  where  landlords 
were  mean  enough)  to  confiscate  the  entire  of  the 
tenants’  improvements.  That  is  owing  to  the  defect 
in  the  Land  Act.  In  tins  case  the  tenants  held  under 
an  old  lease  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  years ; the  life  was 
that  of  a local,  solicitor ; the  lease  lapsed  with  his 
life ; all  the  tenants’  improvements  were  made  during 
the  lease,  and  I have  personal  knowledge  of  the  great 
labour  they  expended  on  the  reclamation  of  the  land 
and  making  very  comfortable  homesteads.  The  land- 
lord sent  round  his  bailiff  asking  possession  as  the 
leases  were  expired ; accordingly  they  gave  up  posses- 
sion, and  were  put  in  as  caretakers  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  Land  Act.  The  land  was  let  as  grazing  land 
and  in  conacre  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  got  valuators,  one  of  them  from  his  own  office. 

The  tenants  expressed  some  dissatisfaction,  and  they 
got  another  man  and  some  man  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Well,  in  one  case  the  rent  was  raised  from 
£5  10s.  to  £17,  in  another  from  £3  to  £8.  Then  the 
depression  of  the  times  followed,  and  they  were  brought 
down  again.  The  gentleman  is  naturally  a good  land- 
lord, but  he  considex-ed  that  after  the  long  enjoyment 
of  the  lease  these  people  were  equitably  treated.  It  is. 
a great  temptation  where  the  Land  Act  is  so  defective,, 
and  it  arises  through  the  formula  that  the  tenant 
is  to  make  a claim  for  improvements  made  either  by 
himself  or  his  predecessor  in  title.  That  is  all  over 
now,  and  these  tenants  have  experienced  the  greatest 
possible  kindness  from  that  landlord  ; he  bought  seed 
oats  and  potatoes,  and  twenty-six  cows  for  whatever 
poor  men  wanted  assistance,  but  it  was  a temptation 
he  could  not  resist. 

14105.  Human  nature  could  hardly  resist  it? — 

Exactly  so. 

14106.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  don't  think  the 
new  rents  excessive,  only  that  they  were  put  on  the 
tenants’  improvements  1— - Y es.  The  gentlem  an  would 
be  incapable  of  doing  anything  unjust  or  oppressive. 

14107.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  holdings  by  tenants,  do  you  consider  the  expenses 
attending  the  purchase  are  too  great? — -It  is  .mockery 
to  a poor  tenant  to  have  to  employ  a solicitor  and  go  to 
the  stamp  office  to  certify  this  and  that,  &c.  If  a land- 
lord is  willing  to  dispose  of  a holding  to  a tenant,  and 
the  tenant  had  the  necessary  capital,  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  make  an  advance  to . 
the  tenant  and  let  the  landlord  pass  a receipt  and  send 
it  to  the  Board  of  Works.  That  would  be  the  same 
as  if  I got  a simple  assignment  from  one  maxi  to 
another.  The  conditions  of  the  Land  Act,  from  section 
35  on,  are  unworkable  and  sufficient  to  deter  the 
people  from  purchasing. 

14108.  If  they  were  simpler  a good  many  would’ 
buy? — A good  many  would.  In  fact,  the  tenant  who. 
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•would  be  able  should  be  encouraged ; but  the'  lazy- 
fellow  should  not  get  an  advance  of  capital.  If  £1 
■would  purchase  bis  holding,  he  should  not  get  it. 

14109.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  ad- 
vance, say,  one-third  or  one-fourth,  of  the  purchase- 
money  1 — I don’t  think  they  would. 

14110.  Mr.  Shaw. — Not  the  small  men;  but  there 
are  men  about  who  could  ? — Yes. 

14111.  And  others  would  grow  up  to  do  it  by  and 
bye? — Precisely.  And  if  this  man  who  made  that 
money  be  an  industrious,  sober  man,  the  neighbours 
would  see  that  they  also  improved  by  continuing  on 
then-  own  holdings.  These  cases  would  be  a good 
example ; but,  as  a rule  genei-ally,  to  say  expropriate 
landlords  and  establish  peasant  proprietary,  especially 
in  the  major  part  of  Connaught,  is  idle.  It  would  not 
be  thirty  years  until  you  would  want  to  sell  to  another 
class  of  tenantry,  because  the  lands  would  be.  in-  the 
hands  of  a new  class  and  they  would  be  subletting.  The 
new  man  would  grind  down  his  tenants.  I know  a middle- 
man where  the  valuation  is  £3  3s.  for  each  tenant. 
There  were  four  tenants  and  they  held  at  twelve 
guineas ; but  now  the  rents  the  unfortunate  tenants 
have  to  pay  is  £36  12s.  altogether.  That  middleman 
put  them  to  all  manner  of  expenses  and  costs.  He 
had  them  five  or  six  years  at  law ; he  would  be 
defeated  one  time  on  the  notice  to  quit,  and  another 
time  on  the  ejectment ; but  the  poor  creatures  were 
plagued  out,  and  The  MacDermott  was  employed  to 
come  down  special  to  defend  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  their  means  were  all  swallowed  up. 

14112.  Chairman.; — All  gone  in  costs?— No  ;.  but 
the  middleman  was  not  able  to  pay  compensation, 
and  there  they  remained.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  Act  to  meet  such  a case.  If  the  man  was  com- 
pelled to  lodge  the  costs  beforehand,  or  something  like, 
that,  it  would  have  a good  effect.  , Another  case  of  a 
middleman  was  a case  that  arose  between  a tenant 
named  Reddington  and  a sub-tenant  now  dead.  When 
all  was  over  he  had  not  a shilling  to  get  after  being  put 
to  £20  expense.  They  were  all  worried  for  years  with 
these  proceedings  and  then  left  in  the  lands  after  being 
lashed  with  costs.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Land 
Act  for  that.  Two  or  three  cases  came  under  my  notice 
where  the  rents  were  doubled  by  the  poor  landlords. 
Two  brothers  inherited  their  father’s  mountain  hold- 
ing beyond  Tuber  curry.  . The  landlady  inherited  the 
property  from  her  father.  She  was  married  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  London; 
The  bailiff  had  a good  deal  of  power  under  her-,  and 
he  used  to  go  round  and  see  the  amount  of  stock  the 
tenants  had,  what  number  of  stacks  of  hay  and  oats 
they  had,  and  if  they  were  doing  too  well  the  landlady 
would  squeeze  more  rent  out  of  them.  With  the 
worrying  these  men  got,  I had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  one  of  them  in  the  asylum  in  this  town — he 
got  completely  out  of  his  mind.  The  late  chair-man 
for  this  county,  Mr.  Hamilton  (if  every  county  court 
judge  would  act  as  he  did  they  would  put  a good 
stopper  on  these  grinders  of  the  poor),  gave  £173  as 
compensation.  It  was  something  like  thir-ty-seven 
years’  purchase  he  gave  the  two  brothers ; but  the 
poor  men  sent  a telegram  to  London  before  the  decision 
was  given  offering  £12  for  the  holding — on  the  result 
of  their  own  labour. 

14113.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  did  she  want? — 
She  would  only  give  them  twenty  acres  entirely  and  ten 
of  it  mountain  attached  to  what  they  would  reclaim 
themselves  for  £25.  The  consequence  was  the  chair- 
man awarded  that  compensation.  She  would  not  take 
the  £12,  and  from  the  shock  to  his  system,  and  from 
the  idea  that  he  would  have  to  go  out  on  the  road,  he 


became  insane  and  was  sent  to  the  asylum, . and  the 

doctors  could  make  nothing  of  him,  but  I struck  on  a 
plan  myself,  to  pretend  I had  got  a lease  for  him.  I g0(, 
permission  to  go  into  the  asylum,  and  saw  him.  X 
said  “Tom  look  at  the  lease  for  you”  and  the  very 
moment  I did  he  started  and  in  three  weeks  he  was 
quite  well ; but  from  the  shock  to  the  man’s  feelings 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  asylum,  I would  not 
allow  him  to  give  more  than  £1 0 a year.  Such  moun- 
tain for  reclamation  I never  travelled!  The  valuation 
Was  £2  10s.,  and  to  squeeze  out  £10. 

14114.  What  part  of  the  country  was  that?— ,• 
Between  Tubercurry  and  Ballina.  Midway  up  in  the 
mountain.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Land  Act  to  meet 
that,  for  it  empowers  the  chairman  to  give  disturbance 
money  to  the  tenant  if  a fair  offer  is  made  and  refused- 
but  then  there  is  the  direction  to  take  into  account 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  tenant  has  enjoyed 
the  improvements*  so  that  the  Land  Act  was  a temp, 
tation  to  the  bad  landlord,  and  it  was  nothing  of  a 
check.  The  temptation  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  stand. 

14115.  Chairman. — You  think  this  question  of  tlie 
rent  is  the  difficulty  of  the  time — how  to  get  a fan- rent 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant? — No,  security  of 
tenure  at  a fair  rent.  That  can  be  .very  easily  accomp- 
lished I think,  if  provision  were  made  in  the  Land 
Act.  If  I go  to  issue  a writ  out  of  the  superior  courts, 
against  a debtor,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  my 
debt,  I must  ask  the  Judge  of  that  superior  court  for 
permission  to  serve  the  writ;  if  the  landlord  had  no 
power  to  serve  at  once  a notice  to  quit,  and  if  he  was 
obliged  to  go  before  the  County  Court  Judge  and  give 
notice  to  the  tenant  that  he  would  make  application 
for  permission  to  serve  the  notice  to  quit ; then  let  the 
Judge  of  that  court  have  authority  to  refuse  his  per- 
mission without  the  landlord  showing  good  grounds, 
that  I think  would  be  an  effectual  stop.  The  grounds 
would  be  persistence  in  violating  the  established  rules, 
and  on  every  estate  to  have  it  properly  managed; 
there  should  be  office  rules,  but  I think  the  sanction 
of  the  County  Court  Judge  should  be  obtained  to  them 
just  as  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Privy 
Council  must  be  given  to  the  bye-laws  of  a railway. 
For  instance  as  to  the  use  of  turbary,  the  easements  of 
water,  and  rights  of  way ; all  these  rules  should  be 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  County  Court  Judge, 
. and  notice  given  to  the  tenant  of  the  intention  of 
seeking  the  approval.  Then  if  the  tenant  persisted  in 
violating  these  rules,  let  the  landlord  seek  pel-mission 
to  serve  a notice  to  quit,  and  if  he  persist  let  him  go 
and  pay  him  no  disturbance  money,  but  allow  him  for 
his  improvements.  Now  however,  the  landlord  has 
nothing  to  do  but  serve  the  notice  to  quit,  and  then  he 
has  complete  power. 

14116.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  temptations  are  in- 
numerable?— Yes,  and  I would  stop  that.  The  policy 
of  the  Land  Act,  the  Premier  said,  was  to  stop  notices 
to  quit.  Notices  to  quit  were  being  served  on  the 
farmer,  and  he  could  not  follow  his  industry  on  account 
of  it,  but  if  the  landlord  could  not  serve  it  -without 
the  sanction  of  the  County  Court  Judge  it  would  be 
almost  equal  to  fixity  of  tenure.  I know  a number  of 
tenants  who  occupied  a portion  of  land ; the  land  was 
divided  equally  but,  there  was  one  portion  inferior  to 
the  others,  and  what  was  deficient  in  quality  was  made 
up  in  cpiantity.  The  man  who  got  an  increased 
quantity  improved  it,  and  after  the  improvement  the 
landlord  steps  in  and  revalued.  The  men  who  had 
not  improved  were  left  as  they  were,  but  the  man  who 
had  improved  his  land  had  his  rent  raised.  Therefore 
his  improvements  were  confiscated.  He  was  a non- 
resident landlord. 


3olonel 

King-Harman. 


Colonel  E.  It.  King-Harman,  Rockingham,  Boyle,  examined. 

14117.  Chairman. — You  are  Lord  Lieutenant  of  common,  Sligo,  Longford,  Westmeath  and  Queens 
the  county  Roscommon  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Counties.  The  total  is  72,572  acres,  and  the  valua- 
Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Sligo? — Yes.  tion  is- a -little  over  £40,100.  That  is  the  valuation. 

14118.  Where  is  your  property  situated  ? — In  Ros-  and  the  rental  is  a little  under  that. 
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14119.  You  have  generady  lived  on  your  property  ? 
—I  have. 

14120.  In  -which  county  is  your  residence  ? — My 
residences  are  in  Roscommon  and  Longford,  but  I live 
chiefly  in  Roscommon. 

14121.  Is  .there  tenant-right  on  these  properties  ? — 
Yes,  to  a certain  extent  on  all  the  properties. 

14122.  How  far  does  it  correspond  with  the  Ulster 
custom  ? — I should  say  there  is  hardly  any  affinity. 
It  is  a custom  that  has  arisen  by  my  father  and  grand- 
father recognizing  tenants’  improvements,  and  we  let 
them  sell  under  restrictions. 

14123.  It  would  come  under  the  definition  of  usage 
corresponding  with  the  usage  of  the  Ulster  custom  ? 
—There  are  so  many  Ulster  customs. 

14124.  The  Land  Act  begins  with  the  Ulster  custom 
and  then  goes  on  to  “ usages  ” in  Ulster,  corresponding 
in  essential  particulars,  and  these  usages  out  of-  Ulster 
corresponding  in  essential  particulars  ? — I select  the 
tenant  at  a limited  price. 

14125.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  price  do  you  fix? — 
.Varying  according  to  the  holding. 

14126.  You  have  no  fixed  sum  ? — -No,  it  varies. 

14127.  You  settle  each  case  on  its  own  merits  ? — 
Yes. 

14128.  Chairman. — Is  there  a custom  that  upon  a 
change  of  tenancy  by  sale  there  is  a revision  of  the 
rent  ? — Hot  necessarily. 

14129.  Or  is  there  a revision  at  any  fixed  period  ? 
—Ho,  but  as  a rule  we  revalue  on  the  determination 
of  a tenancy. 

141 30.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  on  the  dropping  of  a lease  ? 
—Always  on  the  falling  in  of  a lease. 

14131.  Or  upon  a change  of  tenancy? — If  a man 
has  to  be  put  out ; it  does  not  always  follow  in  a case 
of  sale. 

14132.  Chairman. — Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow 
' there  is  a rise  of  rent  if  there  is  a revaluation  of  the 
property  ? — -On  the  contrary. 

14133.  On  the  falling  of  old  leases  do  you  find 
where  there  have  been  under-tenants  that  they  have 
been  paying  higher  rent  than  you  would  charge  them  ? 
— Very  much  higher. 

14134.  What  is  the  custom  in  that  case? — I take 
the  under  tenant  into  my  immediate  tenancy  and  give 
them  a new  rent. 

14135.  As  a rule  it  is  below  what  they  are  paying? 
—It  is  almost  always  below  it. 

14136.  On  the  properties  where  tenant-right  exists, 
does  the  tenant  generally  make  the  improvements? — 
In  Longford  my  father  has  made  almost  all  the  improve- 
ments. In  Roscommon  and  Sligo  the  tenants  generally 
made  any  improvements  except  buildings,  these  they 
have  generally  been  helped  with. 

14137.  And  in  cases  where  you  make  advances  to 
tenants  where  you  are  allowing  for  materials,  have  you 
charged  them  anything  in  the  way  of  additional  rent 
for  them? — That  would  depend  very  much  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  holding. 

14138.  You  make  arrangements  with  the  tenant 
when  he  proposes  to  make  improvements? — Yes  ; as  a 
rule  we  do  not  make  any  charge  for  this  assistance  to 
deserving  tenants. 

14139.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  changed  your  system 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— In  that  respect  I 
have  not.  I have  a book  kept  by  my  father  of  the 
Newcastle  property  on  which  all  the  improvements 
made  by  the  landlord  were  mapped  out.  (Book  pro- 
duced.) Here  is  an  old  map  of  Cloncallow,  County 
Longford.  Here  is  the  state  in  which  it  is  left  with 
all  the  improvements  marked,  with  the  fences,  &c., 
and  if  you  look  over  the  book  you  will  find  it  just 
stops  in  1870.  My  father  was  alive  then,  and  he 
stopped  there. 

14140.  He  made  all  the  drains  ?— Yes ; the  expen- 
diture of  the  proprie  itor’s  own  capital  is  mentioned  in 
each  case. 

14141.  Chairman. — Do  these  show  where  the  te- 
nant has  done  part  of  the  work  ? — No.  In  this  case 
the  tenants  have  done  nothing. 


14142.  This  is  almost  all  drainage? — Yes ; drainage, 
road-making,  and  squaring  fences. 

14143.  This  is  in  large  farms? — Yes;  good-sized 
holdings.  That  was  not  originally  kept  with  any 
object  except  for  the  information  of  my  father  as  to 
what  he  was  doing. 

14144.  That  is  the  Leinster  property? — Yes. 

14145.  And  in  Connaught  the  tenants  have  usually 
these  advances  made? — Yes ; generally  in  any  build- 
ing the  tenant  builds  the  walls  and  we  supply  the 
timber  and  slates. 

14146.  And  the  drainage  is  generally  done  by 
you  ? — In  Leinster  we  do  the  drainage,  in  Connaught 
we  help. 

14147.  Have  you  much  reclaimable  land? — No, 
except  cut  away  bog. 

14148.  What  is  done  there — do  you  have  open 
drainage  ? — Yes. 

14149.  And  that  is  done  by  the  tenants? — Yes, 
generally. 

14150.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  keep  the  outfalls  ? — Yes,  very  great  difficulty. 

14151.  They  go  back  again  into  the  same  state? — 
Yes ; I am  doing  everything  now. 

14152.  Are  you  carrying  on  drainage  by  advances 
from  the  Board  of  Works  ?— Yes. 

14153.  Is  this  in  districts  where  advances  were 
made  at  the  low  rate  ? — Yes ; I had  borrowed  previous 
to  the  low  rate  being  made.  I had  borrowed  a large 
sum  at  the  old  rate. 

14154.  In  some  cases  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  this  cut  away  bog  to  tenants  for  a term  free  ? — 
We  give  it  at  a nominal  rent  of  Is.,  or  something  like 
that. 

14155.  And  is  there  an  ai-rangement  at  the  time 
when  the  new  rent  is  to  come  into  force  ? — Yes ; it  is 
always  the  custom  that  a man  has  it  for  nothing  for 
5 years,  and  then  for  Is.,  or  5s.  for  another  5 years. 

14156.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  mostly  in  Longford  this 
land  is  situated  ? — No,  there  is  a good  deal  in  other 
places. 

14157.  Chairman. — Where  the  tenants  do  the  im- 
provements, do  you  consider  that  they  are  usually 
done  in  a way  that  is  serviceable  to  themselves,  or 
that  they  are  extravagant  in  their  way  of  doing  them  ? 
— It  depends  so  much  on  the  district.  In  Roscom- 
mon the  tenants’  improvements  are  chiefly  in  building 
houses,  and  they  are  too  large.  In  Leinster  it  is  per- 
fectly different.  I have  seen  a good  class  of  improve- 
ments being  carried  out.  In  a district  where  I was 
a few  weeks  ago  I found  the  tenants  had  been  carrying 
out  a system  of  drainage  on  their  own  farms  as  well 
as  if  we  had  done  it  with  our  own  first-class  surveyor 
years  ago. 

14158.  Have  you  a surveyor  who  gives  advice  ? — 
Y es ; and  on  each  property. 

14159.  And  he  would  point  out  the  best  way  of 
doing  it  ? — Yes. 

14160.  Have  you  found  that  they  lay  out  three 
times  the  amount  necessary  1— They  very  often  lay 
out  drains  all  wrong,  and  then  come'  to  the  conclusion 
that  drainage  is  useless  or  they  make  a fresh  begin- 

14161.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  you  speak  of  useless 
fences,  is  that  done  with  the  view  of  subdivision?— 
No,  I don’t  think  so. 

14162.  Is  that  on  large  farms  or  small  ones? — I 
speak  of  small  farms. 

14163.  In  cases  where  you  mentioned  there  is  sale 
by  tenants  allowed,  you  put  on  a limit? — Yes. 

14164.  Chairman. — Some  limit?— Always. 

14165.  You  think  free  sale  without  a limit  would 
be  objectionable? — Very. 

14166.  That  is,  you  would  be  afraid  of  the  man 
coming  in  exhausting  his  capital  ? — Yes,  and  running 
himself  into  debt. 

14167.  Do  you  think  that  a veto  on  the  ground  of 
the  solvency  of  the  tenant  would  meet  that  case? — • 

I think  the  landlord  should  have  some  veto  on  the 
man’s  character. 

3 0 2 


Oct.  18,  1880. 

Colonel 
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14168.  That,  I suppose,  you  would  always  main- 
tain?— Yes. 

14169.  You  think  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  has  been 
advantageous  in  preventing  differences  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  %— I think  on  the  whole  it  has  worked 
well,  as  a rule  I think  it  has  stopped  a great  deal  of 
capricious  eviction. 

14170.  We  have  heard  of  a case  of  a small  landlord 
who  proceeded  to  evict,  and  when  he  went  through 
the  process,  and  when  the  land  claim  was  made  and 
a large  payment  awarded  to  the  tenant,  he  dropped 
the  proceedings,  and  the  tenant  had  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses, which  were  very  heavy  ? — I should  think  that 
is  a rare  case. 

14171.  It  was  suggested  that  no  notice  to  quit 
should  be  given  -without  the  consent  of  the  County 
Court  J udge  ? — I don’t  think  that  would  work. 

14172.  Notice  being  given  to  the  tenant  that  such 
permission  was  to  be  applied  for,  so  that  he  might 
state  his  case?— I don’t  see  how  the  County  Court 
Judge  could  be  a fair  judge  in  a case  of  the  kind.  It 
would  place  him  in  a very  difficult  position,  and  one 
he  could  hardly  carry  out. 

14173.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  few  evictions  that 
you  know  of  except  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Very 
few. 

14174.  On  the  large  estates  very  few?— Yes,  very 
few. 

14175.  How  do  you  get  at  the  value  in  these  cases 
in  which  you  interfere  with  the  price.  Do  you  ap- 
point some  one  to  look  into  the  case? — I have  a com- 
petent surveyor,  and  I generally,  myself  and  my 
agent,  know  sufficient  of  the  case. 

14176.  You  select  the  new  tenant  first? — The  two 
things  go  together,  and  generally  the  outgoing  tenant 
has  an  offer  made  to  him  before  he  comes  to  us  at 
all. 

14177.  It  is  known  he  is  leaving? — Yes,  and  he 
generally  makes  his  arrangements  subject  to  the  land- 
lord’s consent,  and  the  two  parties  come  together  into 
the  office  and  we  talk  over  the  matter. 

14178.  You  generally  let  him  get  what  he  is 
offered? — Unless  it  is  very  extravagant.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  what  sort  of  thing  is  allowed,  and  there 
is  not  much  trouble. 

14179.  You  are  influenced  by  the  improvements 
the  man  has  made? — Yes,  and  I have  very  often 
walked  over  the  land  myself.  If  he  has  it  in  a good 
state  I don’t  object  to  his  getting  a fair  price. 

14180.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  confine  the 
sale  to  tenants  ? — No,  but  it  is  generally  tenants,  and 
I always  give  the  preference  to  them. 

14181.  Chairman. — It  has  been  stated  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  has  been  the  distress  amongst  tenants 
arising  from  the  bill  transactions  they  get  into  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest? — I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

14182.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  has  increased  in  the 
country  ? — Immensely. 

14183.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  suggest? — I think  there  is  only  one  possible 
remedy  in  the  West  of  Ireland — that  is,  local  courts 
.of  bankruptcy,  or  giving  power  to  the  county  court 
judge  to  deal  as  in  bankruptcy  with  all  cases  of  small 
debts.  1 think  the  people  have  got  a load  of  debt 
about  their  necks  now  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  get  rid  of ; but  if  they  could  pay  a reasonable  com- 
position they  would  start  fair,  and  it  would  prevent 
excessive  credit  being  given  again. 

14184.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  would  lead  to  a good  deal 
of.  eviction.  The  good-will  of  the  farm  would  be 
administered  by  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy? — You 
could  not  prevent  it. 

14185.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you 'apply  that 
to  arrears  of  rent  ? — I would  let  the  landlord  recover 
one  year,  and  no  more.  I would  give  the  landlord 
the  recovery  he  has  at  present — one  year. 

141S6.  Chairman. — Would  this  be  permanent,  or 
a special  way  of  meeting  this  special  difficulty?— I 
would  bring  it  in  as  a temporary  measure  at  present. 


14187-  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  see  why  it  should 

not  be  a power  given  to  the  judge  permanently  ? j 

propose  it  as  a temporary  measure. 

14188.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  treat  the 
landlord’s  claim  as  an  ordinary  debt  and  not  a priority? 
— Only  for  one  year ; the  measure  being  one  affecthw 
the  entire  country.  I would  not  give  .the  landlord  any 
very  great  advantage. 

14189.  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  a Government  court  of  arbitration  ? — I have. 

14190.  You  introduced  a bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1878  on  the  subject? — Yes,  for  settling 
rents. 

1 4 1 9 1 . What  was  the  measure  ? — Providing  a Govern- 
ment land  judge  whenever  it  was  required  in  cases  of 
dispute,  the  tenant  to  chose  one  arbitrator,  and  the 
landlord  another,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  the  Govern- 
ment land  judge  to  be  called  in,  the  party  a"ainst 
whom  the  decision  was  to  pay  the  costs. 

14192.  So  it  would  not  be  a general  revaluation 
but  only  whenever  the  Government  arbitrator  was 
called  in? — Whenever  a dispute  arose. 

14193.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  extend 
that  to  every  class  of  tenancy  ? — I don’t  see  why  it 
should  not  be. 

14194.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  would  be  a good  thing  for 
the  landlords,  and  prevent  many  disputes  and  cases  of 
ill-feeling,  for  it  would  be  known  the  rent  had  been 
fixed  by  an  impartial  person  ? — 1 think  the  provision 
to  make  the  person  against  whom  the  award  was 
given  pay  the  costs,  would  stop  a good  deal  of  litiga- 
tion. 

14195.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  deprive 
the  landlord  of  all  capability  of  ever  resuming  posses- 
sion of  his  land  if  he  had  it  once  let  ? — Practically  I 
think  that  is  the  case  now. 

14196.  Would  you  apply  this  to  every  description 
of  tenancy  in  the  country — there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  landlord  has  let  the  land  for  temporary 
purposes,  and  perhaps  to  a non-resident  tenant?— I 
would  apply  it  to  all  cases  that  came  under  the  Act 
of  1870,  all  agricultural  holdings,  of  course  I exclude 
demesnes  and  townparks. 

14197.  But  in  all  agricultural  holdings  you  would 
give  the  present  occupiers  perpetuity? — It  would 
practically  amount  to  that. 

14198.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  consider  they  have  that 
on  good  estates? — Yes. 

14199.  Chairman. — You  don’t  mean  there  is  to  be 
one  final  settlement  of  rent  for  ever  ? — No.  I think 
the  rents  should  go  up  and  down  the  same  as  any 
other  commodity. 

14200.  Mr.  Shaw. — Periodically  and  not  fitfully?— 
Yes. 

14201.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  peasant  proprietary  ? — I don’t  know  of  many 
cases,  but  I think  it  has  worked  very  badly  indeed 
wherever  I have  seen  it  tried.  I am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  a strong  advocate  for  it  on  principle,  but  whatever 
practice  I have  seen  of  it  is  bad. 

14202.  You  think  they  have  been  ever-loaded  with 
the  debt? — Yes. 

14203.  Are  the  cases  you  refer  to  purchases  under 
the  Church  Act  ? — Yes,  chiefly  under  the  Church  Act. 
I have  seen  cases  in  Longford  and  Cavan,  and  down 
in  the  south. 

14204.  Small  holdings  ?-— Yes,  extremely  small 
holdings,  but  not  all.  I have  known  a case  in 
Armagh  where  the  men  were  solvent  before,  and  now 
they  are  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  these  were 
large  farms. 

14205.  Mr.  Shaw.— That  was  upon  the  moun- 
tainous places  where  the  Church  lands  were  situated 
chiefly  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

14206.  We  had  evidence  that  they  were  rather 
better  off  than  before  in  some  of  these  places? — I was 
down  there. 

14207.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  inquired  into  this 
on  the  spot  ? — I went  down  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
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1420S.  Chairman.— Do  you  know  whether  they 
were  paying  charges  higher  than  the  rent  was 
kefore  1 It  was  so,  because  they  had  borrowed  the 


U1°14209.  Were  the  actual  instalments  in  excess  of 

the  former  rent! — Yes. 

14210.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  and  the  money  they 
borrowed  ? — No,  that  itself. 

' 14211.  Chairman. — Exclusive  of  the  money  they 
had  themselves  1 Yes.  ' . 

14212.  That  arose  probably  from  the  high  rent 
they  had  to  pay  before! — It  is  high  and  it  might  be, 
hut  they  were  solvent  before. 

14213.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  not  glebe  land,  it 
was  ordinary  Church  land? — Yes. 

14214.  Whenever  a clergyman  had  a glebe  he  let 
it  as  high  as  ever  he  could  ?— Yes. 

14215.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  last  two  or  three 
vears  effected  these  men  very  much  ?— Yes ; it  effected 


every  class. 

14216.  Still  from  those  cases  you  know  you  would 
be  against  giving  facilities  for  extending  the  present 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  ? — I don’t  think  it 
has  had  a fair  trial.  I would  give  it  a trial  on  a 
better  scale,  and  in  selected  cases. 

14217.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  extend  it  to 
poor  tenants  in  all  directions  ? — No. 

14218.  Give  it  to  the  man  who  had  something  to 
fall  back  upon? — Yes. 

14219.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  there  is  much 
desire  amongst  tenants  for  that  power  instead  of 
security  at  fair  rents?— No  ; I think  security  at  fail- 
rents  is  what  the  majority  of  them  really  ask  for. 

14220.  And  they  really  understand  what  the  two 
things  mean? — A great  many  in  the  West  think  they 
are  to  get  the  land  for  nothing  at  all,  but  amongst 
reasonable  farmers  they  want  security  for  improve- 
ments, and  security  of  tenancy. 

14221.  And  the  intelligent  men  know  that  these 
examples  might  be  followed  by  those  who  are  not  at 
present  in  favour  of  the  scheme? — Yes. 

14222.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  think  that  would 
settle  the  question? — I think  so. 

14223.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Could  you  give  us  any 
estimate  of  the  amount  expended  on  your  property 
during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  in  improvements  ? 
— My  father  expended  about  ,£40,000. 

14224.  You  are  secretary  of  the  Land  Committee  ? 


14225.  And  you  have  been  getting  up  details  of 
what  the  proprietors  have  been  doing  on  their  different 
estates  ? — Yes. 


14226,  What  means  have  you  taken  to  verify  these 
statements  ? — It  is  almost  impossible  to  verify  the 
statements  more  than  I can  verify  the  statement  I am 
giving  now.  We  know  the  class  of  men  who  are 
giving  it,  and  probably  it  is  correct. 

14227.  You  propose  only  to  furnish  the  aggregate 
amount  expended?— We  propose  giving  you  the 
aggregate  amount,  and  we  propose  giving  you,  if  you 
require  it,  the  names  of  the  different  proprietors  from 
whom  the  information  has  been  got,  but  not  the 
names  of  the  properties  on  which  the  expenditure  has 
been  made. 

14228.  I think  I might  ask  you  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  how  much  you  have  expended  yourself? — 
My  father  expended  about  £40,000.  I have  not  been 
very  long  in  possession,  and  exclusive  of  what  I may 
be  laying  out  now — about  £60,000 — I have  expended 
about  £5,000  in  round  numbers. 

14229.  In  the  case  of  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
do  you  consider  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  at  a nominal 
rent  ought  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  reclaiming  it  ? 
— I think  so. 

14230.  And  that  the  landlord  would  be  entitled 
then  to  put  on  a rent  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
improved  value  of  the  land?— He  should  give  the 
tenaut  full  time.  , 

14231.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  put  on  the 
full  rent?— No. 


4G9 

14232.  A rent  that  would  recognize  the  landlord’s  Oct.  15,  mo. 
ownership  and  the  tenant’s  rights  in  the  property  ? — Colonel”" 
Ye.1*.  The  landlord  might  reasonably  say  this  tenant  King-IIarman 
came  to  me  asking  for  this  land  which  was  then  mine ; 
if  I had  not  given  it  I might  have  improved  it  myself 
and  have  had  all  the  benefit  myself,  and  I think  the 
landlord  should  have  a fair  share  of  the  improvement. 

14233.  Have  you  any  land  on  your  property  that 
could  be  made  use  of  for  any  great  reclamation  scheme  ? 

— No,  none. 

14234.  It  is  all  bits  of  waste  attached  to  or  adjoining 
farms?— -Yes,  and  I have  them  working  up  the  hill- 
side as  far  as  they  can,  but  I think  they  are  rather 
going  back  than  otherwise. 

14235.  Has  there  been  any  general  raising  of  rent 
on  your  property  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  ?— 7 
No. 

14236.  You  have  not  raised  it  at  all? — Yes;  I 
have  raised  it  in  certain  cases  where  leases  fell  out. 

14237.  Chairman. — I suppose  four  years  ago  you 
could  have  raised  it  without  very  much  outcry  about 
it? — I could  have  raised  it,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  exorbitant. 

14238.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  you  had  had  the 
lands  in  your  own  hands  you  could  have  got  higher 
rents  without  their  being  considered  exorbitant? — 

Yes,  much  higher. 

14239.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  some  cases  of 
middlemen  holding  under  you? — Yes. 

14240.,  Have  you  had  that  to  any  great  extent? — 

Well,  considering  the  short  time  I have  had  the  pro- 
perty, a curiously  large  number  of  leases  have  fallen  in. 

14241.  The  rents  their  tenants  paid  were  very  much 
beyond  the  rents  paid  you  by  these  middlemen  ? — Yes. 

As  a general  rule  the  rents  were  terrific,  and  very 
often  small  tenants  had  to  work  at  ridiculously  small 
wages.  In  one  case  the  tenants  had  to  work  for  6 <7. 
a day  whenever  they  were  called  upon,  and  that  was 
not  confined  to  the  tenant  himself,  but  the  middleman 
would  call  upon  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  farmer  to 
come  and  work  also. 

14242.  Is  there  much  discontent  amongst  that  class 
of  tenantry? — I never  heard  of  any  outcry  until  the 
lease  fell  in,  and  then  they  came  to  me  in  a body,  the 
tenants  on  one  hand  and  the  landlord  on  the  other,  and 
the  landlord  would  complain  loudly  that'if  I interfered 
he  would  not  be  able  to  get  his  labour  done. 

14243.  Mr.  Shaw.— He  thought  he  had  rights  in 
their  labour?— Yes.  I told  him  if  he  paid  a fail- 
day’s  wages  he  could  always  get  a fair  day’s  labour. 

14244.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  find  this  right 
of  sale  on  other  estates  as  well  as  your  own  ! — It  had 
grown  up  there  very  much  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870. 

14245.  Since  the  Act? — Yes,  I think  so.  I think 
a great  many  men  who  were  opposed  to  anything  in 
the  way  of  sale,  and  opposed  to  the  Act  of  1870,  when 
it  was  passed,  recognized  that  there  was  a property 
vested  in  the  tenants,  and  they  allowed  it  to  be  sold 
under  certain  restrictions.  I know  Colonel  Ffolliott  for 
one,  never  allowed  sale  until  1870,  and  since  1870  he 
has  allowed  something  in  the  same  lines  as  I do  myself. 

14246.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  rents 
last  year  and  this  year  ? — Y ery  great. 

14246.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  better  now  with  the 
season  we  have  had?— I think  the  people  are  disposed 

t0  14247.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
with  these  men  under  the  middlemen  ? — Except  that 
they  were  very  poor.  ’ . • 

14248.  Did  you  make  an  abatement? — I made  no 
general  abatement.  I made  abatements  according  to 
the  claims  they  had.  .My  land  is  let  very  low,  and  where 
the  chief  pinch  was  felt  was  in  the  very  small  holdings, 
but  I did  not  see  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  an  abate- 
ment would  help  a man  who  only  paid  £5  or  £6,  and 
I had  to  do  without  the  rent  entirely. 

14249.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  gave  seed  and  labour? — 

Yes. 

14250.  How  are  the  seeds  doing? — I got  champions 
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and  they  seem  to  be  very  good.  I got  a Quantity'  of 
Scotch  and  English  oats,  and  I never  saw  such  a crop. 

14251.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  find;  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  any  rents  ? — I think  they  are  generally 
inclined  to  pay  a year’s  rent. 

14252.  Those  who  did  not  pay  last  year  ?— Yes,  and 
they  are  thankful  for  having  the  indulgence  shown 
them,  and  I think  the  feeling  is  good,  • especially  con- 
sidering the  agitation. 

^ 14253.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  has  improved  very  much  ? — 
Very  much  of  late.  There  was  a land  meeting  held 
in  Boyle  on  last  Saturday,  and  I did  not  receive  as 
much  rent  before,  as  within  three  days  afterwards.  I 
think  it  was  a sort  of  protest  of  my  tenantry  against  the 
meetings.  As  to  the  middlemen  letting  their  holdings 
at  exorbitant  rents,  I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
my  evidence  as  to  the  way  the  farmers  let  in  con-acre. 
I have  known  many  cases  during  the  last  year,  where 
I let  land  at  from  twenty  shillings  to  twenty-five  shill- 
ings an  acre,  and  got  no  rent,  while  the  farmers  let  it 
in  con-acre  at  from  £5  to  £7  an  acre,  and  got  it. 

14254.  Got  it  in  labour  ? — Partly  in  cash  and  partly 
in  labour.  Sometimes  altogether  in  cash.  That  I con- 
sider to  be  very  common  in  Roscommon  and  Sligo. 

14255.  The  O’Conor  Don.— It  is  very  common  to 


sublet  those  holdings  in  con-acre  on  a bad  year  k— Yes 
very  common.  ’ 

14256.  And  to  let  the  grass  of  it? — Yes. 

14257.  Do  they  apply  for  leave  to  do  that?— N0 
they  do  not  as  a rule. 

14258.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  labourers  well  paid1} 
Miserably  paid,  and  badly  housed. 

14259.  Chairman. — Holding  from  farmers?— Yes 
under  the  farmers. 

14260.  As  part  of  their  wages? — Yes. 

14261.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  rate  of 
wages  ?— It  varies  very  much.  At  harvest  time  men 
get  as  good  about  me  as  in  England,  and  at  others  get 
sixpence  and  eightpence  at  the  outside. 

14262.  Do  they  get  potatoe  ground  free  ? — No  but 
they  are  shifted  about  whenever  or  wherever  the 
farmer  wants  a piece  of  land  reclaimed.  They  put  a 
labourer  in  on  a piece  of  waste  land,  and  let  him 
reclaim  it  for  some  time,  and  then  take  it  from  him. 

14263.  Farmers  very  often  reclaim  bog  that  way? 
— Yes. 

14264.  And  then  they  put  the  labourer  out  after  a 
few  years  when  he  has  brought  the  place  into  a sort  of 
cultivation  1— Yes. 


Mr.  Cochran  Davys,  Solicitor,  Sligo,  examined. 


14265.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a solicitor  in  this 
town? — Yes. 

14266.  And  you  are  largely  employed  by  the  land- 
lords?— Yes. 

14267.  Do  you  hold  any  public  situation  ? — lam 
Solicitor  to  the  Grand  J ury. 

14268.  Are  you  acquainted  •with  the  action  of  the 
landlords  generally  towards  their  tenants'?— Yes,  I 
have  been  acting  for  them  for  the  last  ten  years. 

14269.  Is  there  anything  like  the  Ulster  custom  on 
the  estates  of  the  landlords  for  whom  you1  are  concerned? 
—No. 

14270.  Arethetenantsallowed  to  sell  their  holdings? 
— There  is  one  landlord  who  does  allow  them,  but  I 
don’t  think  one  landlord  makes  a custom.  As  a rule  they 
don’t  allow  it.  They  give  something  upon  getting 
possession.  I think  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth  is  the  only 
one  who  allows  it.  I act  for  Colonel  Cooper,  and  he 
does  not  allow  it.  Sir  Henry  does,  but  he  insists  on 
a clause  being  inserted  in  the  agreement  against  the 
tenant  claiming  for  the  money  paid  on  coming  in. 
Major  Wood  Martin  and  his  mother  insist  on  the  same 
thing. 

14271.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  have  a written 
agreement? — Itis  a regular  deed  drawn  by  the  landlord, 
in  which  he  allows  assignment  on  conditions  therein- 
after mentioned,  and  it  goes  on  to  covenant  them  out 
of  that  clause  in  the  Land  Act  which  provides  that  the 
incoming  tenant  shall  get  something  in  lieu  of  what  he 
paid.  The  landlord  makes  nothing  by  it,  he  knows 
what  he  has,  but  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  to  get. 

14271a.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  looks  to  the  man’s 
character  ? — It  is  not  always  a good  thing  to  change 
tenancy.  If  the  landlord  has  a good  name,  and  the 
tenant  wants  to 'sell,  he  has  always  plenty  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  buy.  These  people  have  a certain 
sum  of  money,  and  if  they  spend  the  whole  of  it,  as 
they  often  do,  they  have  no  money  to  stock  the  farm, 
or  to  carry  on  the  farming  operations.  I think  the 
tenant  requires  capital,  he  must  pay  his  labourers, 
and  put  his  crops  . into  the  ground,  and  if  a man  comes 
in  -with  eveiy  penny  piece  out  of  his  pocket,  how  can 
he  carry  on  his  business. 

14272.  Are  there  many  changes  of  tenancy  ? — Very 
few. 

14273.  And  very  few  evictions  ?— Almost  nil. 
Evictions  for  over-holding  and  all  that.  The  landlord 
never  brings  a notice  to  quit  except  .the  .tenants  are 
unreasonable.  I have  known  cases  where  roads  were 
being  made,  and  they  refused  to  allow  sand  to  be  got, 
although  it  did  not  injure  them,'  ahd  T have  given 


lessons  myself  to  some  of  them,  but  they  generally  give 
in.  With  the  majority  of  proprietors  here,  I am  not 
aware  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  capricious  eviction, 
it  is  always  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I have  been  in 
about  one-third  of  the  cases  in  the  land  court  here  since 
the  Act  came  into  operation.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
tenant  of  Sir  Henry — it  was  his  father’s  case,  he  was  a gent 
at  the  time — the  tenant  insisted  on  claiming  a whole 
lot'of  bog  inhis  neighbourhood.  Sir  Henry  served  notice 
to  quit,  and  the  case  came  on  at  Ballymote,  and  when 
the  case  was  gone  into,  there  was  an  offer  to  pay  ail 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  and  I induced 
Sir  Henry  to  accept  the  offer  in  a modified  form,  and 
they  are  satisfied.  There  was  another  case,  it  was 
near  the  boundary  of  Mr.  Wood  Martin’s  property, 
where  a tenant  had  a lease,  which  we  asked  to  see. 
“ We  have  not  got  your  lease,  but  we  are  instructed 
it  is  out,”  but  he  refused  to  show  it,  or  give  any  infor- 
mation. The  agent  spoke  to  him,  but  it  was  no 
use,  and  we  brought  an  ejectment  as  if  the  lease 
was  out,  and  when  it  was  produced  in  court,  we 
found  it  was  out,  but  we  failed  then,  because  the  case 
was  only  brought  as  an  experiment.  The  man  brought 
his  claim,  and  got  a certain  amount  for  disturbance. 
He  said  he  built,  and  claimed  for  a whole  lot  of 
buildings  which  were  built  by  the  predecessor  of  the 
landlord.  He  got  his  compensation,  and  he  was  put  out. 

1427  3a.  It  was  a small  holding? — No,  it  was  rather 
a valuable  holding,  close  to  the  town..  He  put  himself 
out,  and  the  Chairman  so  told  him — that  the  lease  was 
common  property  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that 
he  should  take  the  consequences. 

14274.  Was  there  any  intention  of  increasing  the 
rent  ? — N o.  The  farm  was  kept  in  the  landlord’s  hands 
for  a couple  of  years,  and  it  was  let  since. 

1427 4a.  At  a higher  rent  1— I think  not.  There  was 
a land  claim  by  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  at  Dro- 
more  West.  That  man  to  my  knowledge  would  never 
pay  his  rent  without  an  ejectment  for  non-payment. 
Mr.  Campbell  got  tired  of  this,  and  served  a notice  to 
quit.  In  my  office  he  gave  the  heads  of  what  he  was 
willing  to  do  if  left  in  possession,  and  he  promised  to 
execute  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  but  when  I wrote 
to  him  afterwards  he  told  me  he  would  not  sign  any- 
thing, although  he  had  promised  it.  It  was  then 
decided  against  him,  and  I think  when  he  paid  his 
arrears  of  rent  he  had  about  £6  or  £8  to  get.  The  next 
caseis  betweena  middleman  and  a tenant.  A prominent 
Land  Leaguer  in  this  county  ejected  several  tenants  to 
get  possession  of  their  land,  and  I appeared  for  the 
tenants  He  tried  to  evict  them  several  times  but 
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failed.  At  last  tfe  brought  liis  ejectment  properly. 
tV’e  filed, our  claim:  one  got  £95,  and  another  £85, 
and  I think  there  was  a. third,,  but  the  gentleman  never 
paid  compensation  to  the  tenants,  , and  they  ai-ein  pos- 
session to  this  very  day.  They,  reclaimed  a lot  of  bog, 
no  doubt,  and,  poor  creatures,  they  have  nothing  at  all 
to  live  on,  for  he  put  them  in  to  reclaim  it.  He  was  a 
little  late  in  ejecting  them,  and  the  Land  Act  came  in, 
and  now  he  has  to  pay  £95  to  one  of  them  if  he  is  to 
get  rid  of  them.  That  was  a case  of  Luke  Colleran, 
Owen  Feehily  was  the  claimant  and  Luke  Colleran  the 
respondent,  and  the  note  I have  is,  “ he  is  a middle- 
man a prominent  member  of  the  Land  League. 
The  claimant  reclaimed  a.  lot  . of  bog,  and  respondent 
wanted  to  get  it  back ; he  served  an  ejectment,  and  that 
man  got  £95 ; there  was  an  appeal  and  it  was  confirmed. 
Pat  Feehily  against  same,  like  result : he  got  £85.” 

14275.  They  have  not, got  costs  from  him? — They 
have  not  got  anything.  He  cannot  put  them  out 
without  the  compensation.  There  was  another  case  I 
took,  Michael  Tymon  v.  J.  B.  O’Brien,  total  compen- 
sation, £21  8s.  IOcZ.  The  respondent  is  a middleman 
and  a Ballymote  shopkeeper.  He  has  a small  bit  of 
land  and  pays  a head  rent  for  it  or  none  at  all.  He 
has  some  tenants  on  it,  and  when  they  got  it  into  con- 
dition a little  hitj  and  had  reclaimed  it,  he  tried  to  put 
one  man  out,  and  he  got  £21.  He  paid  that  and  got 
possession.  Bryan  Golden  w.  James  Begley  : this  was 
a case  between  tenant  and  tenant.  Coffey  v.  Powell, 
C'ojfey  is  a small  shopkeeper  near  Gurteen,  Mr.  Powell 
has  some  small  property  in  this  county.  This  man 
built  a house  on  some  part  of  the  land,  and  when  he 
built  it,  Mr.  Coffey  said  it  was  not  suitable  and  he  must 
give  it  up.  The  man  got  compensation.  It  was,  I think, 
rather  a hard  case.  He . had  to  give  up  the  place.  I 
think  he  kept  it  at  an  increased  rent  or  something  like 
that.  Our  present  Chairman  is  a gentleman  fond  of  com- 
promises. There  was  another  case.  People  named 
Milmo  proceeded  against  Mr.  MacDonagh,  who  wanted 
to  put  them  out.  Milmo  was  trustee  for  some  girl  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  place,  bnthisclainiwasnot  allowed. 

14276.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  agent  , for  some  pro- 
perty up  at  the  lake  ?— 1 was,  but  not  now.  For 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  I was  agent  for  the  former 
proprietor,  the  owner  in  fee,  and  after  his  death  there 
was  a deed,  a family  arrangement  between  the  various 
parties,  and  I was  asked  to  act  as  trustee,  and  I was 
not  very  wise  to  myself,  for  I left  out  the  clause 
entitling  me  to  fees,  and  as  I did  not  wish  to  act  for 
nothing,  I gave  it  up. 

14277.  The  people  complained  of  the  rents  as  exces- 
sive ? — I am  inclined  to  think  they  are  slightly  exces- 
sive in  some  instances. 

14278.  They  are  sometimes  flooded  ? — Occasionally. 
There  is  one  of  them  a rather  troublesome  man,  named 
Ward,  not  a pleasant  tenant,  but  I think  on  the  whole 
they  are  excessive.  I think  the  land  is  not  extra 
good.  Of  course  there,  is  good  in  some  places,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  let  up  to  its  value. 

14279.  It  is  hard  to  live  on  it  and  pay  rent? — The 
rents  are  high  for  the  quality  of  the  land.  When  I was 
agent  I made  an  offer  to  the  tenants  to  have  the  lands 
revalued,  but  they  did  not  like  it  and  objected  to  it 
very  strongly.  I wanted  to  see  whether  it  was  really 
as  they  said,  and  they  tenants  would  not  have  it. 

14280.  That  was  in  the  good  times  ? — Yes. 

14281 . And  they  were  afraid  it  would  be  advanced  ? 
— Yes,  and  there  was  no  arrangement  between  them. 

14282.  Has  there  been  much  raising  of  rent  in  the 
county.  No,  not  as  far  as  I know  ; I heard  of  one  or 
two  cases,  but  not  on  the  large  properties. 

14283.  Are  the  tenants  much  in  debt  outside  their 
landlords  ? — I am  afraid  they  are  very  much. 

14284.  Beyond  their  landlords  7— Yes,  to  banks 
and  shopkeepers  and  everybody. 

14285.  Chairman. — Are  the  shopkeepers  pressing 
for  their  money  very  hard  ?— rYes,  up  to  the  time  this 
land  agitation  has  assumed  its  present  dangerous  stage ; 
now  they  are  doing  it  in  a half  hearted  way ; some  of 
them  are  going  on  platforms,  spouting,  and  at  the  same 


. time  issuing  processes ; others  . are  afraid,  .and 
some  are  trying  what  time  will  do  in  bringing  about 
..a  difference.  The  County  Court  Judge  spoke  very 
strongly  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  greed  of  the  shop- 
keepers, and  told  them  distinctly  if  landlords  acted  as 
: they  were  acting  a cry  would  go  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the.  other.  That  is  true  enough ; some  of 
the  shopkeepers . are  so  miserably  poor  they  have  not 
money  and  they  are  pressed  by  the  wholesale  merchants. 

14286.  What  were  the  cases  he  alluded  to? — The 
pressure  of  small  shopkeepers  on  persons  who  owed 
them  money,  and  refusing  to  give  them  time,  and 
when  a decree  is  pronounced  for  a small  amount  some 
of  the  poor  people  ask  for  time,  and  they  won’t  get  it. 

14287.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  find  they  give  bills 
for  these  debts? — No, . not  for  goods,  except  very 
occasionally.  The  shop  cases  , very  generally  stand  on 
their  own  merits. 

14288.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Can  you  give  us  any 
idea  generally  of  the  number  of.  evictions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  district  last  year  ? — Yes.  I find, 
beginning  in  1872,  and  coming  down  to  the  end  of 
July,  1880,  there  were  from  all  causes  1,012  ejectment 
decrees  pronounced  by  the  Chairman ; that  is  for  8f 
years.  The  fourth  sessions  of  1880,  have  not  come 
on  yet,  they  begin  in  December  and  January,  and  go 
on  for  four  sessions ; but  1,012  were  pronounced  in 
the  time  mentioned,  and  of  these  1,012,  725  were 
for  non-payment,  265  for  over-holding  and  on  title  ; 
most  of  these  cases  arise  between  tenants  themselves — 
persons  coming  in  and  squatting,  and  a great  many  of 
the  cases  arise  on  quai-rels  between  the  parties  them- 
selves. In  some  cases : where  the  farmers  have  under 
tenants  they  want  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  I venture 
to  say  that  of  the  265  cases,  half  are  amongst  the 
people  themselves,  middlemen  and  small  farmers. 
Then  there  were  twenty-two  perfnissive  occupancy 
ejectments ; there  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff  269  out  of  725  cases  for  non-payment;  the 
rest  were  settled ; of  course  the  total  entiles  were  a 
great  deal  more,  but  in  a great  many  cases  ejectments 
are  merely  served  to  bring  the  tenant  to;  his  bearings. 
The  landlord  brings  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
tenant  pay.  He  is  not  such  a fool  as  to  ask  the 
tenant  to  pay  costs  where  he  is  not  able  to  do  so. 
Then  out  of  the  265  for  over-holding  and  title,  124 
reached  the  hands  of  the  sheriff ; which  is  a much 
larger  proportion,  for  these  are  things  that  are  intended 
to  be  carried  out,  and  five  permissive  occupancy  cases. 
Of  the  total  decrees  taken  out  from  1872  to  July,  1880, 
only  398  ever  reached  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
altogether,  and  of  this  number  thirty-eight  were  never 
put  in  force  at  all ; that  leaves  360  of  a balance,  and 
of  this  360  the  tenants  were,  reinstated  in  232  cases 
by  the  sheriff  at  once  as  caretakers,  and  every  body 
knows  there  is  hardly  ever  a really  final  eviction  for 
non-payment.  Every  one  of  the  tenants  out  of  the 
269,  came  in  again  ; not  more  than  a dozen  go  out  ; 
the  landlord  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a tenant 
if  he  can  keep  him  in  and  there  are  very  few  cases  on 
large  properties. 

14289.  During  the  last  year  how  many  cases  were 
there? — In  1879,  the  total  entries  were  203.  I will  give 
the  return  of  decrees  since  1870 ; in  1870  there  were 
45;  in  1871,  39;  in  1872,  58;  in  1873,  93;  in  1874, 
102;  in  1875, 116;  in  1876, 119;  in  1877,  90;  in  1878, 
146  ; in  1879,  203  ; that  is  the  decrees  pronounced ; 
and  then  for  the  period  of  1880  there  were  85. 

14290.  Out  of  the  203  how  many  were  put  into  the 
sheriff’s  hands? — Only  eighty  reached  the  sheriff’s 
hands ; seventy-three  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

14291.  And  how  many  of  the  seventy-thi'ee  were 
reinstated  as  caretakers  ? — By  the  sheriff  at  once,  I 
think  there  was  not  one  turned  out ; fourteen  were 
not  executed  at  all,  being  withdrawn  afterwards  by  the 
parlies. 

14292.  Out.  of  the  seventy-four  how  many  do  you 
think  were  actually  turned  out? — I don’t  think  that, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  there  are  ever  three 
tenants  in  a year  eventually  lost  their  holdings. 


Oct..  18,1880. 

Mr.  Cochran 
Davys. 
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Mr.  Cochran 
Davy  a, 


14293.  You  don’t  think  that  last  year  there  ■were 
three  occupiers  put  out  in  the  county  ? — I don’t  think 
there  were  probably.  There  was  a certain  amount  of 
harm  done  to  the  tenants  last  year.  They  were  taught 
to  resist  any  process  of  law,  and  taught  not  to  care 
about  redemption,  and  to  ti-eat  the  whole  thing  with 
defiance.  Some  of  them  went  back  into  possession, 
and  treated  the  whole  thing  with  contempt.  In  one 
case  I know  the  landlord  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  tenant  and  he  went  back  and  planted  the  farm. 
The  parish  priest  said  he  would  be  responsible  for 
the  man.  Seme  of  the  tenants,  owing  to  bad  advice 
as  to  the  ejectment,  have  let  their  time  go  by;  but  I 
do  not  believe  three  of  them  on  the  whole  year  will 
lose  their  holdings. 

14294.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  have  been  no  purchases 
by  tenants  of  their  holdings  in  this  county1? — Not  to 
my  knowledge.  There  was  one  Case  in  which  the 
property  was  broken  up  for  'the  purpose,  but  no  one 
tried  to  purchase  it.  There  was  one  matter  I wished 
to  direct  attention  to — namely,  the  hardship  that 
arises  in  administering  the  assets  of  intestates.  It 
works  great  harm  amongst  the  people  themselves. 
Hitherto,  and  up  to  the  Land  Act,  the  landlord  could 
treat  with  the  tenants  and  put  in  the  eldest  son,  in- 
sisting that  the  mother  was  to  live  there — she  was 
named  in  the  receipts  and  he  was  to  have  the  place. 
After  the  Land  Act  fellows  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
there  was  a certain  value  attaching  to  disturbance, 
and  that  if  they  once  got  in  they  should  get  compen- 
sation when  going  out;  and  I know  two  or  three 
cases  of  great  hardship  from  that.  There  was  one 
case  on  Captain  Armstrong’s  property.  A man  went 
to  America  twenty  years  ago  because  there  was  a load 
of  debt  on  the  place.  The  mother  struggled  on,  and 
when  one  of  the  daughters  came  to  - be  married  the 
landlord  gave  leave  to  the  husband  to  come  in,  pro- 
vided the  debts  were  paid,  as  he  would  not  allow  the 
people  about  the  place  to  suffer.  The  man  agreed  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  the  old  woman  handed  over  the 
farm  to  the  landlord’s  bailiff,  and  he  handed  it  to  the 
new  tenant;  and  this  went  on  until  the  Land  Act 
passed,  and  then  this  gentleman  who  was  in  America 
came  home  and  took  out  administration  to  the  father 
after  the  mother’s  death,  and  he  put  them  all  out,  and 
the  Chairman  said  he  was  bound  to  decide  no  One  had 


a legal  estate  in  the  land  until  this  man  had  adminis- 
tered. Tins  man  put  them  out  and  the  landlord 
served  him  with'  notice  to  quit.  However,  after  tlr  • 
notice  was  served,  he  took  a settlement.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  a widow  who  gave  up  possession  to 
her  landlord  on  the  marriage  of  her  son.  These  were 
tenants  of  Mr.  Gethin’s.  The  widow’s  name  was 
Gillmor.  The  landlord  gave  the  man  a lease  of  the 
farm  and  the  money  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  old 
woman,  and  things  remained  that  way  until  the  death 
of  the  young  man,  and  when  he  died  the  old  woman 
gave  a good  deal  of  trouble.  She  took  out  adminis- 
tration and  repudiated  the  deed,  and  declared  she  had 
never  assented  to  the  lease.  The,  Chairman  said  the 
facts  were  against  her,  as  her  signature  was  to  the 
deed ; but  inasmuch  as  she  was  not  vested  with  the 
proper  authority  at  the  time  to  give  up  possession  he 
must  decide  according  to  the  law  in  her  favour  and 
put  out  the  young  widow. 

14295.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  a time  within  which  some  one  should  administer 
and,  in  default,  the  County  Court  Judge  to  appoint 
some  one  ? — I think  the  real  plan  would  be  to  give 
succession  to  the  eldest  son,  if  there  is  to  be  succes- 
sion. Often  the  farm  sold  that  way  is  left  worth 
nothing  to  anybody.  A miserable  farm  of  two,  three, 
or  ten  acres  is  left.  They  take  out  administration 
and  every  one  comes  in  to  get  their  share  of  it,  and  if 
it  is  sold  at  all  it  is  not  worth  anything  to  the  man 
who  gets  it : by  the  time  he  gets  the  fifth  or  sixth, the 
value  is  eaten  away.  Therefore,  I think  they  should 
not  be  subject  to  administration  at  all,  and  that  the 
old  estate  rules  are  the  best  rules  in  such  cases. 

14296.  It  depends  on  the  estate1? — Yes;  but  both 
these  occurred  on  good  estates.  Mi-.  H.  Campbell, 
who  lives  in  this  town,  has  property  on  which  a man 
died  fifty  years  ago.  He  left  two  sons,  one  who  was 
blind,  and  he  made  a fiddler  of  him  and  sent  him  off 
to  earn  his  bread  ; and  he  was  doing  very  well  in  Bel- 
fast when  he  heard  suddenly  of  the  Land  Act,  and  he 
came  back  and  brought  an  administration  summons 
against  his  brother  who  got  the  miserable  two  or 
three  acres,  and  it  was  only  that  the  Chairman  was  a 
strong  Chairman  and  would  not  allow  it,  the  other 
man  would  have  lost  everything. 


Sir  Henry  W. 
Gore  Booth. 


Sir  Henry  W.  Gore  Booth,  Lisadill,  Sligo,  , examined. 


14297.  Chairman. — You  are  the  owner  of  two 
estates  in  this  county  1— Yes. 

14298.  What  is  the  extent  of  them  ? — One  contains 
11,424  acres,  and  the  other,  12,815  acres. 

14299.  You  succeeded  your  father  in  1876  ? — Yes. 

14300.  And  you  had  been  acting  as  agent  before 
that? — Yes,  for  six  years. 

14301.  On  the  subject  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
to  succession,  have  you  any  rule  on  your  estate  ? — Yes, 
the  holding  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  and  in  default  of 
the  eldest  son,  to  the  second  son. 

14302.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  that? 
— Not  up  to  the  present.  I have  sometimes  had  cases 
where  they  showed,  a little  stiffness,  but  by  sending  an 
ejectment,  we  have  settled  the  matter  in  the  way  Mr. 
Davys  has  described.  But,  where  the  eldest  son  has 
gone  to  America,  or  anything  like  that,  we  always 
select  the  second. 

14303.  You  have  had  no  trouble  about  it  ? — I have 
had  to  show  my  teeth  once  or  twice. 

14304.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  some  of  your 
tenants  that  there  could  not  be  a better  landlord  in 
Ireland,  but  there  was  one  case  in  which  it  was  said 
a lease  had  fallen  in,  and  the  tenants  were  left  at  the 
very  high  rents  they  were  paying  to  a middleman. 
They  thought  they  should  be  brought  under  some  new 
arrangement  ? — That  is  at  Dunfore.  They  are  practi- 
cally paying  the  same"  rent  for  thirty  years.  The  land 
is  excellent.  I have  somewhat  similar  in  my  own 
hands,  and  if  I was  to  give  £2  an  acre  for  any  land  I 


would  give  it  for  this.  I don’t  think  they  are  very 
much  above  the  Ordnance  valuation  ; they  may  be' 
slightly. 

14305.  They  are  much  above  the  tenants  on  the 
neighbouring  property,  and  they  think  you  ought'  to 
consider  them? — It  is  one  of  the  largest  populated 
towns  in  the  district,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing. 

14306.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  tenants  the  same  num 
her  as  when  you  got  it,  or  have  they  diminished  ?— I 
think  they  are  practically  the  same.  One  man  has 
just  lately  given  up  a piece  of  land  there. 

14307.  I suppose  last  year  they  felt  the  hard  times? 
— Being  higher  let  than  the  rest  of  my  land  I gave  a 
greater  reduction. 

14308.  They  are  small  holdings? — I should  think 
about  thirty  acres  would  be  the  largest. 

14309.  Chairman. — You  have  over  1,000  tenants? 
— I am  not  quite  sure.  I think  1,150. 

14310.  Do  you  allow  sale  of  holdings  in  case 
tenants  wish  to  go  ? — I have  lately  allowed  some  sales, 
but  I have  limited  it,  and  keep  my  own  choice  of 
tenant.  I have  been  only  trying  lately  to  see  how  it 
would  act.  There  have  been  about  eight  cases  alto- 
gether. 

14311.  Your  object  in  keeping  the  approval  is  to 
insure  solvent  tenants  ? — Yes. 

14312.  Have  you  any  deed  drawn  up? — Yes,  pro- 
viding against  any  payment  to  the  incoming  tenant.  _ 

14313.  We  have  heard  that  complained  of? — It  lS 
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only  protecting  myself.  If  a man  is  allowed  to  sell  lie 

cannot  complain. 

14314.  You  dont  restrict  Mm  as  to  the  sale  ? — I 
must  approve  of  the  tenant. 

14315.  You  have  never  had  any  evictions  except  in 
some  cases  for  non-payment  of  rent  1 — No.  The  entire 
property  is  £2,000  or  £3,000  under  the  Government 
valuation. 

14316.  Have  you  had  any  revaluation  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  any  part  of  it? — In  a few  cases,  but 
very  little  increase  has  been  made.  At  present 
I have  a number  of  leases  falling  out,  but  as 
the  times  are  bad,  I am  going  to  wait  until  they  get 
better — a number  of  old  1805  leases. 

14317.  On  the  dropping  of  old  leases  you  have  a 
revaluation,  and  afterwards,  whatever  time  you  think 
is  a suitable  time,  you  fix  the  rents  ? — Yes.  When  a 
lease  falls  out  I always  have  a revaluation,  and,  if  the 
land  bears  it  I have  an  additional  l’ent  put  on.  I am 
usually  one  of  three  valuators  myself,  to  see  that  things 
are  right,  and  am  opposed  to  high  letting  ; in  fact  I 
am  usually  the  lowest  valuator. 

14318.  There  is  no  general  revaluation  of  the  pro- 
perty ? — Not  in  my  time. 

14319.  Do  you  make  any  allowance  towards  build- 
ings or  other  improvements  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  Lisabill  property.  The  man  generally  gets  lime 
and  door  cases,  and  stone,  and  timber  for  the  roof.  In 
many  cases,  I have  actually  paid  the  price  of  the 
house. 

14320.  When  you  have  done  so  do  you  put  on  in- 
terest  to  recoup  yourself? — No.  I don’t  think  I have 
ever  done  so. 

14321.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  leases  made 
since  the  Land  Act  ? — I only  came  in  at  the  time  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  much 
change. 

14322.  You  have  not  changed  your  system  of  help- 
ing tenants  ? — No,  I have  not. 

14323.  It  is  very  much  as  it  was  ? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

14324.  With  more  care  as  to  proof  that  it  was  done 
by  yourself  where  you  make  the  advances  ? — Yes. 

14325.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  keep  a register  of  these? 
— There  is  a kind  of  register. 

14326.  Chairman. — As  regards  purchase  by  tenants 
you  say  that  speaking  for  yourself  you  would  be  glad 
of  any  legislative  measure  which  would  enable  you  to 
sell  at  a fair  price  and  enable  the  tenant  to  purchase  ? 
— Certainly. 

14327.  Are  you  tenant  for  life  ? — I am  tenant  for 
life  of  one  property,  but  the  other,  owing  to  mortgages, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sell  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

14328.  Mr.  Shaw. — A general  Act  applying  to  all 
such  cases  would  relieve  you? — Yes.  I would  be 
happy  to  sell  every  acre,  it  would  be  a great  saving  to 


me  if  I could  get  twenty-three  years  purchase  on  the  Oct.  is,  isso. 
ordnance  valuation,  one-fourth  added.  If  I could  sell  Sir 
at  anything  like  a fair  price  it  would  be  a great  advan-  Gore-Booth 
tage  to  me. 

14329.  Would  many  of  your  tenants  be  able  to  pay 
a third  or  a fourth  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  say, 

I should  say  about  one  hundred  might. 

14330.  Chairman. — Would  you  wish  to  soil  separate 
holdings  to  such  men  as  wished  to  buy,  without  selling 
the  whole  property  ? — No.  I would  not  sell  unless  I 
could  get  townlands  sold,  because  the  inconvenience 
would  be  so  great.  You  would  have  these  men  fight- 
ing with  the  other  tenants  ; and  you  would  have  no 
hold  on  them  ; they  would  ruin  the  tenants  beside 
them  and  themselves. 

14331.  In  places  where  there  was  a sale  to  the 
tenants  would  you  make  restrictions  against  subdivi- 
sion and  subletting  ? — Certainly. 

14332.  Would  they  be  very  injurious  to  the  tenants 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  country  ? — Yes ; they 
would  marry  each  son  into  the  holding,  and  give  him 
a garden,  and  collect  them  all  round  themselves ; in 
fact  in  my  experience  they  always  want  to  do  that.  It 
is  a very  kind  feeling  no  doubt,  to  have  your  family 
about  you,  but  it  leads  to  great  poverty.  Only  the 
other  day  a man  came  and  wanted  to  split  up  his  farm,* 
and  I gave  him  the  above  as  a reason  for  not  doing 
so.  There  is  a feeling  that  they  like  to  have  then- 
families  about  them  until  they  fight. 

14333.  Family  quarrels  are  very  troublesome  ?— 

They  continually  come  to  me  to  settle  them  ; in  fact 
it  has  gone  so  far  that  I am  obliged  to  keep  a book  for 
the  purpose.  I have  sometimes  arranged  a marriage, 
and  many  marriage  disputes. 

14334.  You  think  tenants,  if  let  alone,  would  like 
paternal  government  ? — I think  it  would  be  the  most 
successful  in  the  end,  provided  they  get  fan-  play. 

14335.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  no  trouble  with 
them  as  a general  rule  ? — No. 

14336.  You  find  them  industrious  and  anxious  to 
do  their  best  ? — I cannot  say  industrious.  I am  very 
fond  of  them,  but  I can  hardly  say  they  ai-e  industrious. 

If  they  had  more  industry  they  would  do  better. 

They  usually  smoke  their  pipes  from  the  first  of 
December  to  the  first  of  February  ; then  they  put  the 
crop  in,  and  then  they  cut  the  turf ; then  the  hay 
and  then  the  corn,  and  then  go  to  the  pipe  again,  if 
they  devoted  the  winter  to  a few  improvements  in 
their  farms  it  would  be  better. 

14337.  How  do  you  account  for  it? — It  is  the 
natural  inclination — the  natural  character  of  Irishmen. 

As  a rule  the  Irishman  has  not  the  persistency  to  go  on. 

14338.  They  are  afraid  of  their  rents  being  raised  % 

—No.  No  Irishman  can  do  steady  work  as  a rule.. 

For  myself,  I would  rather  do  a great  deal  of  work  to- 
day and  have  a holiday  to-morrow.  They  like  to  do 
a great  piece  of  work  to-day  and  do  nothing  to-morrow. 


Mr.  Francis  M.  Olpiikrts,  Mount  Shannon,  Sligo,  examined. 


14339.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  to  Mr.  Wynne, 
Mr.  Duke,  and  Mr.  M'Calmont  ? — Yes.  The  Wynne 
estate  is  in  Sligo  and  N ortli  Leitrim.  Mr.  M ‘Calmont’s 
and  Mr.  Duke’s  in  Tireragh,  county  of  Sligo. 

14340.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  to  sell  their  hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

14341.  Universally? — Yes.  There  has  been  no 

sale  since  I had  anything  to  do  with  the  properties  of 
Mr.  M'Calmont  or  Mr.  Duke,  but  it  would  be  recog- 
nized I think,  and  on  Mr.  Wynne’s  it  always  has  been. 

14342.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Does  he  interfere  with  the 
price? — The  late  Mr.  Wynne  wished  to  limit  it  to 
about  three  years  rent. 

14343.  He  found'  it  difficult  ? — No ; it  was  generally 
agreed  to. 

14344.  Has  that  limit  been  maintained? — No;  but 
it  has.gone  up  to  five  years  in  some  instances,  where 
the  buildings  were  pretty  good;  the  changes  have 
been  very  few. 


14345.  Were  the  improvements  considered? — No; 
they  were  thrown  in ; it  was  merely  the  rental. 

14346.  I suppose  he  maintains  the  option  as  to  the 
tenant?- — Yes  ; but  I had  no  occasion  to  interfere,  as 
there  was  no  well  founded  objection. 

14347.  They  were  generally  tenants  on  the  pro- 
perty ? — Yes,  always. 

14348.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  ? — About 
thirty -two  years  over  Mr.  Wynne’s  property,  and 
about  eight  years  over  Mr.  Duke’s. 

14349.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  eviction  either 
for  non-payment  or  on  notice  to  quit  ? — None  on  Mr.. 
M'Calmont’s.  I am  agent  there  for  about  twelve 
years.  One  upon  Mr.  Duke’s  on  notice  to  quit  to 
settle  a family  dispute. 

14350.  Was  that  since  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes,  about 
two  years  ago,  which  was  settled  by  the  parties  amic- 
ably, without  the  aid  of  any  court. 

14351.  On  Mr.  Wynne’s  estate,  I suppose,  there 

3 P 
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were  very  few  ejectments?— On  Mr.  Wynne’s  not  a 
dozen  for  the  last  , thirty  years  for  any  reason,  nor  more 
than  three  or  four  in  which  the  Habere  was  executed 
by  the  sheriff. 

14352.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  improvements? — Very  little  of 
substantial  improvement  beyond  that  of  building  offices. 
A few  of  them  have  done  that. 

14353.  Have  they  assistance? — No;  they,  never 
asked  for  it,  except  for  forest  timber,  which  was  given 
free  or  at  half  price.  They  were  an  independent  set 
of  men. 

• 14354.  Did  they  drain  their  land  to  any  extent  ? — 
No ; except  what  Mr.  Wynne  has  done. 

14355.  It  is  generally  in  a good  state  ? — Yes.  It 
lies  within  four  miles  from  town  altogether  to  the  north. 
The  Leitrim  property  is  of  the  same  character. 

14356.  Chairman. — When  a sale  takes  place  is 
there  a revaluation  ? — No. 

14357.  Is  there  any  fixed  period  of  revaluation  ? — - 
No.  There  has  been  no  revaluation  on  the  Sligo 
estate.  There  was  one  on  part  of  the  Leitrim  estate. 
The  rent  of  the  particular  district  is  £1,825,  which  is 
about  £26  or  £27  less  than  it  was  in  1845.  The 
valuation  of  that  is  about  £1,800 — £1,797  exactly. 

14358.  Was  that  revalued  at  all  ? — It  was  revalued 
in  1854. 

14359.  Was  that  upon  the  dropping  in  of  a lease  ? 
— No  ; it  was  Church  land,  bishops’  leases,  and  there 
was  an  understanding  it  should  be  revalued  every 
twenty-one  years,  but  that  was  not  carried  out  regu- 
larly. 

14360.  Did  you  increase  the  rent  very  much  then  ? 
— No  ; it  was  lowered  by  £26. 

14361.  It  has  continued  the  same  since  % — Yes ; the 
valuation  is  about  £1,800. 

14362.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  was  some  complaint 
about  some  property  towards  Cloglier,  Holywell? — He 
held  a small  leasehold  property  from  Mr.  Getliin,  and 
when  the  lease  fell  he  discontinued  the  privileges  which 
they  had  while  holding  as  direct  tenants  from  him. 

14363.  Chairman. — He  has  some  property  inthe  same 
neighbourhood,  and  one  tenant  mentioned  a case  in 
which  he  had  lost  perquisites  ? — I have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  for  some  fifteen  years. 

14364.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  any  of  the  tenants  on  Mr. 
Wynne’s  estate  purchase  ? — No.  There  was  one  man 
named  Park,  he  held  under  a terminable  lease,  and  he 
bought  the  fee  of  his  interest  before  the  change.  He 
was  recommended,  and  the  price  that  was  asked  he 
gave,  but  since  that  I understand  that  the  conveyance 
was  made  to  a relative  who  advanced  him  money. 
Parke  was  offered  by  a solvent  party  three  of  four 
years  rent  for  his  purchase,  and  to  my  knowledge. 
Then  there  was  some  six  or  seven  townlands  sold,  and 
there  was  a townland  called  Ballinaleck,  on  which 
there  were  three  tenants,  and  I thought  we  could  deal 
with  them,  and  I urged  them  very  strongly  to  buy, 
and  told  them  how  easy  it  would  be,  but  they  would 
not  do  it,  and  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Lyons  in 
trust  for  a relative  for-  whom  he  was  trustee.  In 
another  case  where  there  were  nine  tenants,  I thought 
they  might  make  up  the  purchase- money  amongst 
themselves,  but  they  declined. 

14365.  That  was  a fair  case  for  experiment? — Yes. 

14366.  And  why  did  they  decline? — I don’t  know. 
I think  they  could  have  managed  a third  of  the  money. 
I think  one  reason  at  Behey  townland  was  that  it  lay 
adjoining  Mr.  O’Hara’s  property,  and  I think  they 
thought  he  would  buy  it  as  he  was  a' good  landlord, 
and  Mr.  O’Hara  did  buy  it.  There  was  another  town- 
land  on  which  there  were  four  tenants,  and  it  also 
adjoins  Mr.  O’Hara’s  property.  A man  named  Burke 
feared  from  something  he  heard  that  an  outsider  would 


buy  it,  and  he,  rather  than  be  subject  to,  hiro,  said -I 
will  give  anything  for  it,  and  he  gave  thirty-two  years 
purchase  for  it.  He  put  that  forward  in,  writing,,  and 
I felt  I could  not  avoid  putting  that  before  the  Judge, 
and  he  then  declared  him  the  purchaser.  Afterwards 
Mr.  O’Hara  bought' this  townland  with  another  and 
this  man  at  once  withdrew.  He  was  satisfied  with 
Mr.  O’Hai-a.  The  matter  was  settled  between  him 
and  Mr.  O’Hara. 

14367.  They  were  a respectable  class  . of  tenants? 

Yes,  and  they  preferred  a good  landlord. 

14368.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  glebe  lands 

or  Church  lands  being  purchased  by  tenants?- — I know 
of  two  lots  of  glebe  property  on  winch  the  tenants  are 
worse  off,  in  the  county  Leitrim,  than  beforehand  some 
of  them  say  they  would  never  have  bought  if  they  had 
thought  they  would  be  pressed  for  the  payment  of. 
the  instalments  as  they  have  been. 

14369.  Mr.  Shaw.— Was  that  at  the  bad  times? 

Before  the  bad  times. 

14370.  Chairman. — They  bought  in  expectation 
of  not  being  asked  for  the  instalments?— -No,  it 
was  the  good  times  influenced  'them,  and  now  I 
believe  they  are  very  much  worse  off  than  they  were, 
and  they  say  they  would  never  have  bought  at  all  if 
they  had  any  idea  that  the  money  would  have  been 
exacted  from  them  as  it  has  been  half  yearly. 

14371.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  had  to  borrow  too  perhaps 
at  a heavy  rate  of  interest? — I think  they  borrowed 
from  the  Board  of  Works. 

14372.  But  they  borrowed  advances  from  others? 
— Yes.  They  borrowed  three-fourths  from  the  Board 
of  Works  and  I think  it  is  the  instalments  of  that 
which  presses  them.  I met  by  appointment  some  of 
Mr.  Wynne’s  tenants  in  north  Leitrim,  and  I put  all 
these  queries  before  them  and  I asked  them  to  consider 
the  matter.  I said  it  might  be  looked  upon  that  my 
evidence  was  onesided,  and  I wished  them  clearly  to 
understand  the  thing.  Yesterday  I got  the  answers 
from  one  district  of  county,  which  four  or  five  men 
represented,  and  only  two  signed  it.  I left  it  entirely 
to  themselves.  I said  I am  not  going  to  answer  any 
of  the  questions  for  you  and  I did  not  lielp  them 
in  any  way.  In  Ballagliameelian  I had  five  of 
them  altogether.  I talked  to  them  for  a while  and  it 
was  this  morning  I got  the  answer : — ■“  Honoured  Sir 
— We  the  undersigned  beg  to  state  we  don’t  understand 
the  queries  and  we  thought  it  better  to  return  them 
unanswered”  I did  my  best  to  get  them  to  answer. 
On  Mr.  Wynne’s  property  the  rental  is  £10,000,  and 
the  valuation  £9,300,  acreage  about  17,000.  Mr. 
Duke  has  forty  tenants  paying  £680;  valuation  £600, 
acreage  1,400.  Mr.  M'Calmont  has  four  tenants 
paying  £229 ; valuation  £220. 

14373.  Chairman.— Is  it  your  opinion  that  these 
are  reasonable  rents? — I am  so  satisfied  about  it  that 
I told  Mr.  Wynne  and  Mr.  Duke  that  I thought  they 
were  perfectly  safe  in  inviting  a valuation  at  anytime 
they  liked,  provided  there  are  competent  people 
selected.  Mr,  Duke’s  would  bear  a higher  rent  because 
he  allowed  me  to  spend  £500  on  the  last  five  years  on 
it  in  permanent  improvements  of  open  main  drainage. 

14374.  Has  there  been  much  expenditure  on  Mr 
Wynne’s  property  ? — A great  deal. 

14375.  Since  the  last  fixing  of  the  rents? — There 
has  been  no  fixing  of  the  rents  since  I came  to  the 
country.  There  was  a good  deal  of  money  laid  out 
by  the  landlord  without  increase  of  rent.  There  was 
no  increase  that  I know  of.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
rents  in  some  cases  drainage  was  done  so  far  back  as 
1847,  1848,  and  1849. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 
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TWENTIETH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  16th  OCTOBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat  in  Blaine’s  Hotel,  Donegal,  at  11  o’clock. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.'  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Lanty  Hanlon,  Lettermacaward,  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  examined. 


14376.  Chairman. — Now,  how  many  acres  of  land 
do  you  hold  1 — I cannot  exactly  say  the  number,  sir. 

14377.  Somewhere  about  1— Sixty  acres. 

14378.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a mountain  run,  T sup- 
pose, part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

14379.  How  much  is  arable,  about  7 — Well,  I sup- 
pose,  there  is  one-half. 

14380.  And  the  rest  mountainy  ? — The  rest  moun- 
tainy. 

14381.  Chairman. — Is  it  all  held  under  the  one 
landlord  ? — All  under  the  one  landlord. 

14382.  And  who  is  he  ? — Charles  Deazley,  sir. 

14383.  And  who  is  agent  of  that  property  ? — His 
brother,  William  Deazley. 

14384.  Is  it  a large  property? — No,  small. 

14385.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  live  in  the  country  ? — 
The  landlord  lives  in  Wales,  and  the  agent  lives  in  the 
, county  Tyrone. 

14386.  Chairman. — What  is  the  rent  you  pay  now  ? 
— I pay  £41  10s. 

14387.  And  how  long  have  you  been  paying  that  ? 

Since  Mr.  Deazley  came  into  the  property,  about 

thirteen  years  ago. 

14388.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  raise  it  ? — He  did. 

14389.  How  much  ? — From  £24  8s. 

14390.  That  was  the  rent  you  paid  before? — Yes, 
that  was  the  rent  I paid  to  Mr.  Conolly. 

14391.  Was  it  his  property  ? — Yes. 

14392.  Were  you  there  long  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir  ; before 
I was  born. 

14393.  Your  father  before  you  ? — Yes. 

14394.  And  the  rent  never  raised  ? — Never  raised. 

14395.  Until  it  was  raised  thirteen  years  ago  from 
£24  to  £41  2s.  1— Yes. 

14396.  And  about  half  of  it  is  arable,  workable 
land  ? — About  hall  of  it  is  arable. 

14397.  Is  it  near  Stranorlar? — No,  sir  ; it  is  about 
•twenty-three  miles  irom  Stranorlar,  there  is  no  market 
within  ten  miles  of  it. 

14398.  Chairman. — Were  the  buildings  the  work 
of  your  own  family  ? — Altogether. 

14399.  No  allowances  1— No  allowances  made  by 
the  landlord,  except  that  Mr.  Conolly  made  some 
allowances  in  his  time. 

14400.  And  when  were  the  houses  put  up,  generally 
in  his  time  ? — Altogether  in  his  time. 

14401.  And  he  made  some  allowances  in  the  way 
of  slates,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — He  gave  slates. 

14402.  And  any  timber  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of, 
except  window  frames. 

14403.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  Mr.  Deazley  make  any 
allowances? — No,  sir. 

14404.  Not  even  in  the  bad  times  ? — No,  sir  ; not 
a penny. 

14405.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  drainage 
done  ? — None,  except  I done  it  myself  . 

14406.  How  much  have  you  drained  or  your  family  ? 
— I drained  a great  deal  of  it. 

14407.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  reclaimed  a great  deal  of 
it  ? — A great  deal. 

14408.  Are  you  going  on  reclaiming  ? — Still. 

14409.  You  have  no  lease  ? — No  lease,  but  I have 
not  reclaimed  as  much1  as  I was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

14410.  Chairman.  — Since  when? — Since  Mr. 
Deazley  got  the  property,  we  have  not  as  much  con- 
fidence as  we  had  in  Mr.  Conolly’s  time. 

14411.  And  would  you  be  inclined  to  go  on  with 
the  improvements  if  you  had  a feeling  of  security  that 
the  rents  would  not  be  raised  ? — I would. 

14412.  What  is  the.P°or  Daw  valuation  ? — £21. 

14413.  Is  that  the  general  proportion  of  the  rent  to 


the  Government  valuation  as  on  the  other  holdings 
around? — It  is  on  that  property. 

14414.  Then  there  was  a general  rise  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

14415.  Was  there  any  valuation  then? — No,  it  was 
made  on  the  Government  valuation,  20  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation ; that  is,  taking  in  the  valuation  of 
buildings  as  well  as  the  land. 

14416.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  tenant-right,  I sup- 
pose on  the  property  ? — We  have,  we  can  sell. 

14417.  You  are  allowed  to  sell? — We  ai-e  not  pre- 
vented from  selling. 

1441S.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  restriction  as  to 
price? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

14419.  Any  selection  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  of 
the  purchaser? — Not  that  I am  aware  of;  I heard  of 
some  case  that  there  was  a selection  to  be  made. 

14420.  Is  there  anything  that  you  might  call  a rule 
of  the  estate  upon  the  subject  of  a sale  of  holdings? — • 
No,  sir  ; he  adopted  no  rule  to  my  knowledge. 

14421.  In  Mr.  Conolly’s  time  was  there  any  re- 
striction?— There  was.  Mr.  Conolly’s  wish  was  that 
the  adjoining  tenant  should  have  the  benefit,  in  case 
he  would  give  as  much  as  any  other  bidder,  that  he 
would  get  the  farm. 

14422.  How  did  they  ascertain  what  any  other 
bidder  would  give  ? — It  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  in 
case  the  adjoining  tenant  would  give  as  much  as  was 
bid  at  the  auction,  he  got  it. 

14423.  Mr.  Shaw. — No  restriction  in  price  %. — No 
restriction. 

14424.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  turf  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  is. 

14425.  On  your  own  holding? — Oh,  none  there. 

14426.  That  has  all  been  used  up  ? — All  been  used  up. 

14427.  That  is  the  part  of  the  land,  perhaps,  that 
you  were  draining? — Yes,  sir  ; there  was  turf  cut  on 
the  land,  and  I reclaimed  it. 

14428.  Is  turbary  allowed  on  the  property? — 
There  is. 

14429.  You  pay  for  it  ? — We  pay  for  it. 

14430.  You  have  to  pay  for  it  after  it  has  ceased 
on  your  own  holdings  ? — We  have. 

14431.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  charge  you  high  for 
the  turbary  ? — I pay  about  £1  for  the  right  of 
turbary. 

14432.  Do  you  pay  that  to  the  landlord? — I pay  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  to  the  tenant. 

14433.  Chairman. — How  far  have  you  to  draw  it? 
—About  two  miles. 

14434.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Have  there  been  any  sales 
since  Mr.  Deazley  bought  it  ? — There  has. 

14435.  By  tenants  ?— There  has. 

14436.  Have  they  got  good  prices? — Very  good 
prices. 

14437.  Notwithstanding  the  rise  of  rent? — Yes. 

14438.  Lately  it  has  been  different,  owing  to  the  bad 
times  ? — There  have  been  no  sales  for  the  last  twelve 
months  or  two  years. 

14439.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
feeling  among  the  tenants  generally  that  they  don’t 
like  to  have  their  lands  looking  too  well  for  fear  of  an 
increase  of  rent  ? — They  have  not  the  same  confidence 
they  had  in  Mr.  Conolly’s  time — they  are  not  in- 
clined to  make  the  same  improvements. 

14440.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sligo  that  the  tenant  did  not  like  to  appear  too  well 
off,  or  his  land  looking  too  well,  for  fear  of  a rise  ? — 
That  is -the  case  in  our  own  district. 

14441.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  recollect  the  rental  of 
the  property  that  Mr.  Deazley  bought  ? — I do  not. 

3 P 2 


Mr.  Lanty 
Hanlon. 
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Oct.  10, 1830.  14442.  Nor  the  money  he  paid  for  it? — It  was  some- 

Mr  Lanty  ' l^ing  over  £7,000.  . 

Hanlon.  14443.  Do  you  know  the  rental  now? — I am  not 

aware  of  it. 

14444.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  that  a 
tenant  can  make  money  by  besides  his  land  in  this 
neighbourhood  %— Nothing,  sir. 

14445.  Now,  when  this  increase  of  rent  took  place, 
did  all  the  tenants  accede  to  it? — They  had  to  accede 
to  it. 

14446.  How  was  it  done — was  a notice  to  quit 
given? — There  were  no  notices  served,  sir  ; but  they 
were  noticed  that  this  was  the  rent  they  would  have  to 
pay,  and  fearing  that  notices  to  quit  would  take  place, 
they  from  one  to  another  agreed  to  it  sooner  than  meet 
with  any  other  difficulties.  They  were  afraid  of  being 
ejected. 

14447.  Mr.  Shaw. — Afraid  of  law? — Yes,  sir. 

1444S.  Chairman. — When  the  rent  was  raised  there 
was  at  that  time  no  compensation  if  you  had  been  put 
out  on  notice  to  quit? — No;  there  was  no  Land  Act. 

14449:  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  greater 
feeling  of  security  since  the  Land  Act  ? — Not  much, 
sir,  on  this  property  that  I can  see. 

14450.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  of  the  tenant  is,  he 
does  not  want  the  compensation,  but  he  wants  to  remain 
in  the  place  ? — He  wants  to  remain  in  the  place,  sir.  H e 
does  not  look  on  compensation  as  equal  to  the  benefit 
his  little  holding  would  be  to  him.  He  looks  upon  it 
as  a home. 

14451.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  other  business 
yourself  ? — I keep  a shop. 

14452.  You  have  improved  the  land  a good  deal,  I 
suppose  ? — I have. 

14453.  What  rent  is  it  worth  that  a man  can  live 
upon  it,  if  he  had  to  live  upon  it  ? — I should  say  about 
the  Government  valuation  would  be  a fair  rent. 

14454.  That  is  £21 1— Yes,  £21. 

14455.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Conolly  £24  ? — Yes. 

14456.  Do  you  not  think  that  a reasonable  rent?— 
I would  not  think  it  unreasonable. 

14457.  Is  £41  the  full  value  of  the  place,  with  all 
your  own  improvements  ?— That  is  the  rent. 

14458.  Would  any  tenant  give  that  for  it,  with 
all  your  own  improvements  ? — I think  not. 

14459.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  you  would  not 
get  anything  for  the  land  if  you  were  selling  at  that 
rent? — I am  not  aware,  I cannot  say. 

14460.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Are  they  Irish  acres  or  English? 
— English. 

14461.  Are  they  generally  English  acres  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

14462.  But  your  house  is  on  it  that  you  keep  the 
shop  in  ? — It  is. 

14463.  And  you  have  no  lease? — No  lease. 

14464.  Chairman. — Is  the  back  half  year  allowed 
to  run  ?■ — No,  all  paid  up. 

N 14465.  Was  that  the  case  under  Mr.  Conolly?— 


14466.  Then  the  tenants  had  to  make  that  up?— 
Yes. 

14467.  Were  they  given  time  for  that?— That  was 
always  left  in  the  hands  of  the  incoming  tenant,  in 
case  he  sold  and  it  was  not  asked  for  until  the  property 
was  sold.  J 

14468.  How  long  were  the  tenants  given  to  pay  it 
up  ? — Some  of  them  never  paid  it  at  all. 

14469.  It  was  struck  off? — Struck  oft. 

14470.  Mr.  Shaw.— By  Mr.  Conolly?— By  Mr 
Conolly. 

14471.  Chairman. — Then  it  did  not  run  with  the 
sale  of  the  land  ? — No,  sir. 

14472.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  any  ejectments  there 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent  as  a rule  ?— No. 

14473.  If  a man  pays  his  rent  he  is  never  disturbed  ? 
— No. 

14474  You  have  fixity  of  tenure  in  fact?— In  that 
case  we  have. 


14475.  The  same  on  the  other  properties  about  ?— 
As  far  as  I know. 

14476.  Chairman. — Then  you  have  fixity  of  tenure 
and  free  sale,  but  you  have  not  the  other,  fair  rents'!— 
Yes  sir,  that  is  what  we  complain  of. 

14477.  Mr.  Shaw. — l'f  that  was  settled  in  someway 
you  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  ?— Perfectly  satisfied.' 

14478.  Would  you  care  about  buying  your  holding 
if  it  was  in  the  market,  being  your  own  landlord?— I 
would  be  anxious  to  buy. 

14479.  If  you  had  this  fair  rent  you  could  buy  still? 
— I could. 

14480.  Do  you  think  the  other  tenants  could 
provided  there  was  a fair  proportion  allowed  one-third 
or  one-fourth  1— Wes. 

14481.  Why  did  they  not  buy  when  Mr.  Conolly 
was  selHng?— They  were  not  able  of  themselves  to 
buy. 

14482.  Are  they  an  improving  tenantry?— They 
are  inclined  to  improve. 

14483.  Chairman. — Are  you  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  a railway  ? — Twenty-three  miles. 

14484.  Good  roads? — Roads  very  bad. 

14485.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  are  away  from  a 
market? — Ten  miles. 

14486.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  more  you 
would  like  to  mention  ? — I would  wish  to  give  a few 
cases.  There  is  a man  I know  on  the  same  property, 
Pat.  M'Swiney,  his  Government  valuation  was  £1  and 
his  rent  to  Mr.  Conolly  during  his  time  was  4s.,  and 
the  present  rent  is  £1  16s. 

14487.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Whathas  he,  is  it  a house?— 
A house  and  spot  of  land. 

14488.  How  much  land? — I camiot  say,  a spot  of 
bog  land,  that  was  useless  and  he  reclaimed  it  himself. 

14489.  £1  16s.  is  enough  for  it  as  it  stands? — Too 
much,  because  in  its  natural  state  it  would  not  be 
worth  10s. 

14490.  It  would  go  back  again?— It  would  go  back 
again  to  its  original  state. 

14491.  Did  he  build  the  house?— He  did. 

14492.  Chairman. — How  long  had  he  it  at  4s.  ?— 
Over  forty  years. 

14493.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  a labourer  ? — A labourer. 

14494.  And  has  that  bit  to  live  on  just  a house  and 
garden? — Yes,  a home.  There  is  another,  Widow 
Boyle,  her  Government  valuation  is  £1,  and  the  rent 
she  paid  to  Mr.  Conolly  was  6s.,  and  her  present  rent 
is  £1  10s. 

14495.  She  is  the  same  kind  of  person  I suppose, 
living  by  her  labour  1— Yes,  living  by  her  labour,  lias 
® little  family  and  works  the  place,  a piece  of  bog.- 
Charles  Gallagher,  Government  valuation  of  his  holding 
is  15s.,  and  the  rent  he  paid  Mr.  Conolly  was  Gs.,  and 
his  present  rent  is  £1  4s. 

14496.  Some  kind  of  labourer,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  sir. 
Well  there  is  a James  O’Donnell,  the  Government 
valuation  of  this  man’s  land  is  £2  10s.,  the  rent  he 
paid  Mr.  Conolly  was  £1  14s.,  and  his  present  rent 
to  Mr.  Deazley  is  £6  12s. 

1449 1.  It  was  all  put  on  at  the  same  time? — At 
the  same  time,  at  the  purchase  sir.  There  is  James 
Malley,  his  Government  valuation  is  £4  15s.,  and  the 
rent  he  paid  Mr.  Conolly  was  £2  12s.,  and  his  present 
rent  to  Mr.  Deazley  is  £7  10s. 

14498.  He  lives  by  his  farm,  I suppose  1— Lives  by 
his  farm,  no  other  means. 

14499.  Those  last  two  are  the  same  ? — O’Donnell, 
has  a post-office,  but  he  is  only  getting  £3  a year 
for  it. 

14500.  Chairman.— Are  these  all  in  a village  or 
town  ? — A country  place. 

14501.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  other  case? — 
No  more. 

14502.  But  these  are  all  on  this  property  ? — All 
on  this  property. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Messrs.  Hugh  M'Ginty,  Finnybawns,  Donegal-;  and  Francis  Thomas,  Birclihill. 


Mr.  Hugh  M'Ginty  examined. 


14503.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant? — Yes. 

14504.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Lord  Arran. 

14505.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — About 
nine  acres. 

14506.  And  wliat  is  the  rent  you  pay  for  it  ? — I 
pay  £9  14s.  6 cl. 

14507.  And  how  long  have  you  been  paying  that  ? 
I am  paying  it  these  last  twenty  years. 

14508.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  raised  then  ? — Not 
since  that. 

14509.  But  when  was  it  raised? — About  twenty 
years  ago. 

14510.  How  much  was  it  before? — I have  two 
little  places,  and  the  place  I am  living  in,  when  I got 
it  from  my  predecessor,  it  only  paid  £1  17s.  6 d. 

14511.  Chairman. — Part  of  the  nine  acres  ? — No, 
the  five  acres  we  will  say. 

14512.  Separate  from  the  nine? — Yes. 

14513.  Mr.  Shaw.  — What  was  the  other? — 
Previous  to  getting  this  last  five  acres,  I had  the  four 
acres. 

14514.  What  was  the  rent  of  that  ? — £2  10s. 

14515.  That  is  £1  17s.  6 cl.,  and  £2  10s.,  were  the 
rents  they  were  subject  to,  before  185.9  ? — Yes. 

14516.  Chairman. — Who  was  the  landlord  then? 
— The  same. 

14517.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  £4  7s.  6 cl.,  and  it  is 
now  raised  to  £9  14s.  ? — Yes. 

14518.  Why  was  it  raised? — We  got  six  months’ 
notice  from  the  agent  to  come  in,  and  then  the  rent 
was  left  on  on  all  the  property,  and  we  were  subject 
to  being  dispossessed  if  we  would  not  submit  to  it. 

14519.  Were  the  houses  built  on  it? — We  built 
the  houses  ourselves. 

14520.  And  did  everything,  made  all  the  improve- 
ments?— Made  all  the  improvements.  The  place  I 
am  living  in,  was  a bog  when  my  predecessor  occupied 
it,  my  father-in-law,  he  improved  it  as  well  as  he 
could;  but  it  was  a regular  waste  and  bog  on  which 
the  whole  estate  used  to  cut  their  turf.  He  built 
upon  it,  and  according  as  the  bog  was  cut  away,  he 
reclaimed  it,  and  when  I got  it,  I reclaimed  it  as  much 
as  I could  also,  and  the  rent  was  put  on  it,  but  still  it 
is  not  good  land  yet,  and  never  will  be. 

14521.  Chairman. — Was  this  reclaimed  by  cutting 
open  drains? — Yes,  by  draining,  manuring,  and 
labouring. 

14522.  Was  any  part  of  it  thorough  drained  ? — No, 
■only  what  would  do  ourselves. 

14523.  Was  any  part  of  it  drained  with  stone 
drains  ? — Oh  yes,  it  is  all  stone  drains. 

14524.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  it  would  go  back  again 
to  bog.  I suppose  if  you  did  not  keep  working  at  it  ? 
— It  would  never  go  back  to  bog,  the  bog  is  cut  away, 
but  it  would  go  back  to  weeds  and  waste. 

14525.  You  till  it? — Oh  yes,  it  is  well  tilled. 

14526.  Do  you  keep  cattle  on  it?— Yes,  it  is  well 
manured  every  year. 

14527.  Near  the  town? — About  two  miles  and  a 
quarter. 

14528.  On  the  Derry-road? — No,  a little  off  it. 

14529.  Chairman. — Does  it  grow  good  grass? — 
Some  of  it  is  pi-etty  good,  but  it  wants  to  be  manured. 
If  we  let  it  out  for  a year  or  two  when  the  manure  is 
in  good  heart,  it  gives  good  grass,  but  then  it  fails. 

14530.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  must  break  it  up  again  ? 
— Yes. 

14531.  Chairman. — Do  you  go  round  it  for  till- 
age in  five  years  ? — It  is  all  the  better  if  we  give  it 
five,  three  wc  generally  give. 

14532.  What  is  the  Government  valuation? — 
£6,  £3  for  the  place  I am  living  in,  and  £3  for  the 
ether. 

14533.  Mr.  Siiaw. — That  is  for  the  houses  and  all? 
— No,  the  land. 

14534.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  turf  left  on 
your  holding  for  firing  ? — There  is  but  very  little. 


1 4535.  Where  do  you  cut  turf  ? — Upon  Lord  Arran’s 
mountain. 

14536.  Is  that  let  free? — Oh,  yes,  we  have  it  free. 

14537.  Every  tenant  allowed  a,  certain  proportion  ? 
— Y es,  the  bailiff  used  to  claim  Is.  from  every  tenant 
for  giving  him  the  bog. 

14538.  That  was  the  rale ; the  bailiff  got  something 
for  marking  it  out  ? — Yes. 

14539.  Is  it  in  banks,  each  tenant  cutting  his  own 
bank? — Yes. 

14540.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  all  the  tenants  raised 
about  the  same  time  ? — They  were. 

14541.  In  the  same  proportion? — Generally. 

Mi-.  Thomas The  whole  estate  was  served  with 

notice  to  quit  at  the  time. 

Mr.  M‘Ginty. — We  had  not  to  pay  the  whole  rise 
at  the  same  time ; we  paid  half  one  year  and  half  the 
succeeding  year. 

14542.  And  since  then  you  paid  the  advance? — 
Mr.  M'Ginty — Yes. 

14543.  Did  you  get  any  allowance  the  last  two 
years  ? — Not  a penny. 

14544.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  your  holdings  ? — 
We  were  at  one  time,  but  we  are  prohibited  now. 
About  ten  years  ago  Lord  Arran  made  a rale ; we 
used  to  have  liberty  always  to  sell ; he  made  a rale 
that  the  incoming  tenant  should  pay  25  per  cent,  of  a 
rise  of  rent ; that  was  in  order,  I think,  to  prohibit 
the  tenant  from  selling. 

14545.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  in  all  cases? — Inallcases, 
5s.  in  the  pound.  That,  of  course,  was  a great  hindrance 
to  the  tenant  to  sell.  I,  for  one,  myself,  proposed  to 
sell  one  of  the  little  holdings.  My  children  left  me 
and  went  to  other  countries,  and  I could  not  occupy 
it,  and  I proposed  to  sell  it.  The  sale  went  on,  but 
the  man  would  not  take  it.  We  wrote  to  Lord  Arran 
to  see  would  he  take  off  the  25  per  cent.,  but  the 
answer  was  he  would  not,  and  the  lands  remain  there 
unsold. 

14546.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  thought  the  first  rise  was 
enough,  and  that  there  would  be  no  further  rise  ? — 
So  it  would,  quite  sufficient.  I considered  that  broke 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  we  had  all  along. 

14547.  Of  course  it  is  no  use  if  the  rent  is  too 
high? — Yes.  No  man  would  purchase. 

14548.  Chairman. — When  was  that  rule  made  ? — 
About  ten  years  ago. 

14549.  Have  there  been  many  sales  since  that  time 
on  the  property  ? — There  were  a few  sales,  and  they 
all  had  that  rise. 

14550.  And  before  that  time  was  there  any  rise 
upon  a sale? — No. 

14551.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  were  allowed  to  sell? — 
Certainly.  Only  a tenant  got  the  preference  if  he 
was  next. 

14552.  The  neighbour  always  had  the  preference  ? 
— He  did,  and  that  prevented  an  incoming  tenant 
from  purchasing  too,  because  it  was  not  free  sale. 

14553.  Chairman. — But  under  that  system  how 
did  they  ascertain  the  price  that  the  neighbouring 
tenant  should  give.  Was  there  an  auction? — Oh, 
yes,  an  auction. 

14554.  And  then  after  the  highest  bid  the  neigh- 
bouring tenant  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  at 
that  price? — He  would,  and  he  would  not  bid  Is. 
for  it. 

14555.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  lie  would  if  the  rent  was 
to  remain  as  it  is? — Whether  or  not,  because  lie 
knew  he  would  get  it.  I think  it  was  injurious  to 
the  man  disposing  of  his  land,  for  he  would  not  get 
the  value  of  it.  There  was  great  competition  here  at 
one  time  for  land. 

14556.  In  good  times? — Yes.  Everything  was 

high — cattle,  horses,  pork,  hay  and  flax. 

14557.  Chairman. — Were  the  tenants  doing  well  ? 
— That  is  the  time  the  rent  was  raised  upon  them. 

14558.  Have  they  been  going  back  since  then? — 


Messrs.  Hugh 
M'Ginty  and 

Thomas. 
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Certainly,  there  is  a number  of  them  heavily  in  debt. 
We  were  in  debt  ourselves  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent ; it  is  by 
other  industry  we  live. 

14559.  Mr.  Shaw. — -You  have  other  means  of 
living  ? — Yes,  my  children  in  Scotland  send  me  plenty 


to  keep  me  going,  and  I have  a kind  of  trade  to  keen 
me  going.  1 

14560.  Chairman. — Do  you  grow  flax  in  your 
country? — Yes,  but  my  land  won’t  grow  flax,  it  is 
too  boggy. 


Mr.  Francis  Thomas  examined. 


14561.  Chairman. — You  hold  on  the  same  pro- 
perty?— Under  the  Earl  of  Arran.  I hold  ten  Irish 
acres. 

14562.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £11  5s. 

14563.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  present  rent? — 
Yes. 

14564.  What  was  the  old  rent  ? — It  is  in  two  divi- 
sions ; the  rent  of  one  of  them  was  £3  10s.  to  1859', 
it  was  raised  to  £7  ISs.  id.,  that  is  the  rent  of  that. 
The  other  place  paid  25s.,  now  it  pays  £3  7s.  id. 

14565.  Are  they  both  together  ?— 1 They  run  paral- 
lel. 

14566.  You  have  your  house  on  one  of  them,  I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

14567.  You  built  it  yourself? — Yes ; house,  and 
offices. 

14568.  Chairman. — When  were  the  house  and 
offices  built  ? — They  were  built  by  my  father. 

14569.  How  long  ago  ?— Something  about  60  years 
ago. 

14570.  Do  you  know  whether  thei-e  were  any  allow- 
ances made  at  the  time  towards  the  expenses  ? — Not 
one  shilling,  they  would  not  get  as  much  as  a stook  to 
put  on  the  house. 

14571.  Mr.  Shaw.— There  never  was  anything  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement  On  the  estate  ? — No.  We 
were  raised  25  per  cent,  in  1859,  and  two  years  after- 
wards we  were- raised  25  per  cent,  and  two  years  again 
we  were  raised  again,  and  it  makes  up  what  we  are 
paying  now. 

14572.  It  was  in  three  instalments? — Yes;  and 
every  time  served  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  then 
when  we  came  in — there  were  two  townlands  noticed 
to  quit  on  the  one-  day,  oui'-  agent  was  Mr.  Sims  ; if 
we  would  not  say  at  once,  “ Damn  your  soul,”  he 
would  say,  “ take  it  or  leave  it.” 

14573.  You  had  no  option? — No;  I was  held  to 
the  place  by  two  old  people,  my  father  and  mother. 
I could  not  leave  and  emigrate,  and  I was  held  to 
starvation. 

14574.  Chairman. — Were  those  rents  fixed  in  con- 
sequence of  valuation  ? — Yes;  there  was  a valuation 
two  years  before — Gale’s  valuation. 

14575.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  about  1847. 

14576.  Sent  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

14577.  You  knew  it  was  being  valued  at  the  time  ? 
— Yes ; we  did  not  know  the  valuation  -first  until  we 
got  the  first  rise,  and  when  we  objected  to  the  first 
rise,  Sims  said,  “ If  we  knew  what  the  rents  were 
going  to  be  we  would  cut  our  throats  sooner  than  pay 
them.” 

14578.  Then  the  rent  was  not  put  on  then? — It 


went  on  in  two  instalments.  We  paid  the  first  half 
of  rise  in  November,  1859,  and  we  were  noticed  two 
years  afterwards  for  the  second ; and  when  we  had 
that  paid,  in  two  instalments,  we  were  noticed  the 
third  time  to  quit  in  May. 

14579.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  advance  was  in  three 

steps  ? — Yes  ; Professor  Baldwin  was  here  and  exa- 
mined Mr.  Crane’s  books,  the  agent’s,  and  he  only 
showed  him  one  rise,  and  he  then  called  on  me  to  take 
in  my  receipts.  I took  in  my  receipts  and  the  three 
notices  to  quit  and  left  them  down,  and  Professor 
Baldwin  took  my  receipts  with  him. 

14580.  Chairman.— There  was  a general  notice  to 
quit,  and  a general  notice  that  rents  would  be  raised? 
— Yes  ; the  notice  to  quit  is  to  agree  and  comply  with 
Lord  Arran’s  rules  or  else  give  up  the  holding. 

14581.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  could  not  help  vour- 
selves  ? — No. 

14582.  I suppose  there  are  no  evictions  on  the 
estate  except  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

14583.  So  that  you  have  security  of  tenure  in  that 
way,  but  what  you  complain  of  is  the  high  rents  ?— 
The  high  rents,  and  especially  this  25  per  cent.'  on  the 
incoming  tenants,  which  deprives  us  of  selling  our 
places. 

14584.  Chairman. — What  is  the  Government  va- 
luation you  say  1— My  Government  valuation,  houses 
and  all  is  £8  10s. 

14585.  How  much  is  on  the  holding  ? — Somethin^ 
about  £1  or  30s.  M‘Ginty — I paid  £75  above  my 
valuation  since  the  last  25  years. 

14586.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  you  cut  tiu-f  the  same  as 
he  does  ? — Thomas — Yes ; on  the  mountain. 

14587.  And  no  help  from  the  landlord  ? — No ; this 
land  I have  was  left  a waste.  We  drained  it. 

14588.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  money  laid 
out  on  improvements  in  the  property  of  Lord  Arran? 
- — Yes, in  1847  ; butifit  was,  it  was  his  sub-agent  kept 
it,  for  the  tenants  inherited  veiy  little  of  it.  In  cases 
where  they  were  allowed  Is.  or  2s.  a perch  they  were 
given  id.  and  6 d. ; he  kept  the  money.  His  sub-agent 
Mr.  Adair,  and  lie  got  a farm  and  manured  it,  and 
dressed  it,  and  kept  it  in  a high  state  of  cultivation 
with  Lord  Arran’s  money,  and  when  he  was  disquali- 
fied from  the  office  we  had  to  pay  for  his  bad  doings. 

14589.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  not  alive  now  ? — He 
died ; he  died  a miserable  death.  There  was  not  a 
man  to  put  him  into  the  coffin.  His  brother  came 
from  America,  and  drank  and  sported  the  money,  and 
went  a drunken  lunatic  out  of  the  country. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Jamal 
Smullen, 


Mr.  James  Smullen,  Donegal,  examined.  * 


14590.  Chairman. — You  are  a hotel  keeper  and 
farmer? — Yes,  I am  a hotel  keeper,  and  farmer,  I farm 
a great  deal. 

14591.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  opposite  in  this 
town. 

14592.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  one 
farm  of  forty  acres  statute,  and  another  of  twelve,  and 
two  or  three  pieces  of  land  of  ten  acres  Irish. 

14593.  How  much  altogether  ? — Seventy  or  eighty- 
acres  statute. 

14594.  Under  Lord  Arran?— Yes. 

14595.  Mr.  Shaw. — Near  the  town  ? — No,  this 
little  farm  is  upwards  of  an  Irish  mile  out  of  the  town. 


14596.  Chairman. — Are  they  held  by  different 
tenancies  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are  leases,  one  on 
which  I built  a flax  mill.  I have  a lease  of. 

14597.  How  many  acres  have  you  a lease  of  ? — Ten 
acres  Irish. 

14598.  Mr.  Shaw. — Bu  t the  forty  acres  is  without  a 
lease  ? — It  is  a yearly  tenancy.  I bought  it  in  1870,  for 
£300.  1 bought  it  from  the  brother  of  Lord  Arran's 
late  agent,  John  Adair,  I paid  £300  for  it.  The  rent 
of  it  was  £18,  and  when  I had  it  two  years,  he  wanted 
to  raise  me  to  £36,  and  he  settled  the  rent  at  £30  10s. 

14599.  Did  he  send  a valuator  on  the  place  ? — No, 
they,  had  no  valuator,  and  if  I went  to  sell  that  farm 
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they  - would  -charge  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  incom- 
ing tenant. 

, 14600.  Had  you  notice  to  that  affects — No,  but 
that  is  the  rule. 

14601.  Chairman.— That  isthe  established  rule  now  ? 
—Yes. 

14602.  And  that  was  made  ten  years  ago1?— Yes, 
about  ten  years  ago,  they  commenced  to  charge  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

14603.  Would  you  just  say  the  rent  of  thishold- 
jng  ?— -That  particular- -farm  that  I speak  of,  the  rent 
is  £30  10s.,  and  it  was  £18  when  I bought  it. 

14604.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  paid  £300  for  it,  and 
made  all  the  improvements  with  their  knowledge? — ■ 
Yes,  I am  improving  it  ever  since  I got  it. 

14605.  Chairman. — How  long  ago  did  .you  build 
the  house  Adair  built  the  house. 

14606.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  everything  was  done  by 
the  tenant  ? — Done  by  the  tenant. 

14607.  But  now  if  you  were  going  to  sell  it,  the 
incoming  tenant  would  have  to  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ? — -Yes,  that  is  the  rule. 

14608.  Do  you  think  that  destroys  the  tenant-right  ? 
—Yes,  there  is  no  tenant-right.  I gave  £30  a year 
for  manure  for  it. 

14609.  You  drained  it  all  since  you  got  it? — Yes, 
and  it  was  all  roots  and  mires  and  everything,  and  I 
suppose  there  were  some  acres  cost  me  £20  and  above 
that. 

14610.  Chairman. — What  is  the  general  proportion 
to  the  Government  valuation  through  the  property  ? — 
The  purchase  money  ? 

14611.  No,  what  is  the  general  proportion  between 
the  rent  and  the  Government  valuation? — Some  of 
them  are  a great  deal  higher  than  the  Government 
valuation. 

, 14612.  You  don’t  know  how  much?  — Some  of 
them  ai-e  far  more  than  a quarter,  the  land  about  the 
town  is  as  dear  again  as  the  valuation.  . 

14613.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  consider  yours  a 
townpark  ? — It  is  an  ordinary  farm. 

14614.  Chairman. — How  far  from  the  town? — It 
is  more  than  an  Irish  mile,  but  it  is  a very  bad  road. 


14615.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Adair  got  it'up  from  some  ten-  Oct.  is,  mo. 
ants,  I suppose  ? — Yes.  Mr  j~Y 

14616.  Chairman. — Is therb' a residence  on  it?—  Smullen. 

No,  nothing  but  a labourer's  cottage  and  offices,  they 
are  good,  two  story  high,  you  can  tie  eighteen  head  of 
cattle  in  them. 

14617.  Have  you  ever  asked  fora  lease? — No. 

14618.  You  thought  the  tenant-right  better?— The 
tenant-right,  if  they  charge  twenty-five  per  cent.  I 
would  not  get  first  cost,  the  rent  is  too  high  by  far. 

14619.  Mr.  Shaw.— The  rent  as 'it  is  ?— Yes,  £12 
10s.  of  a rise,  after  all  the  money  I left  out  on  it.  It 
cost  me  £200  a year  improvements,  and  £300  purchase 
money.  Lord  Arran  never  laid  out  a farthing  On  it. 

14620.  Is  it  the  general  rule  on  the  property? — 

Yes,  Lord  Arran  never  lays  out  a farthing. 

’ 14621.  Is  it  a ' large  estate  ? — He  has  pretty  large 

14622.  Chairman. — Have  there  been  large  im- 
provements done  by  the  tenants  of  late  years  ? — Some 
of  them  have,  and  some  of  them  have  not. 

14623.  What  has  been  the  principal  improvements 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ? — -Draining. 

14624.  And  has  it  been  done  pretty  well  by  the 
tenants  ? — Any  of  them  that  can  do  it,  try  to  improve 
a little  every  year. 

14625.  Mr.  Shaw. — By  their  own  labour? — Their 
own  industry. 

14626.  You  are  allowed  to  sell,  but  you  think  the 
tenant-right  is  gone  ? — Yes,  and  the  landlord  must  be 
pleased  with  the  tenant ; he  can  object  to  any  man 
unless  he  agrees  to  his  own  office  rules. 

14627.  That  affects  the  improvements? — Yes,  it' 
must  affect  the  party  selling  it  very  much. 

14628.  You  never  asked  for  a lease  ? — I would  not 
take  a lease  from  Lord  Arran  at  the  present  rent. 

14629.  You  would  not  ? — I would  not. 

14630.  I suppose  any  valuator  coming  on  it  and 
valuing  the  farm  as  it  stands  ? — That  would  be  making 
me  pay  for  my  own  improvements. 

14631.  But,  if  he  excluded  your  improvements,  he 
would  not  put  £30  a year  on  it  ? — Without  my  im- 
provements it  is  not  worth  the  old  rent. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


Messrs.  Hugh  Gallagher,  Drumlonogher,  and  John  M'Gaharen 

Hugh  Gallagher  examined. 

14632.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  far  is  Drumlonogher  14638.  They  were  advanced,  in  1857,  after  a valua- 
from  town  ? — One  mile.  tion  of  Gale’s  ? — The  same. 

14633.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  on  Lord  14639.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  all  the  rents  were  ad- 
A min's  property  ? — Yes,  sir.  vanced  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  proportion  ? — 

14634.  What  land  do  you  hold? — Something  like  Not  in  the  same  proportion  ; some  of  them  were  nearly 
about  seven  acres — statute  acres — but  it  is  concern-  doubled.  Mr.  Gaharen  bought  since  the  rule  about 
ing  the  office  rules  principally,  as  an  auctioneer,  that  1875,  this  twenty-five  per  cent.  One  of  the  cases 
I wish  to  state.  that  it  was  brought  to  work  against  was  a sale  of 

14635.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  an  office  rule,  land  belonging  to  Hugh  M'Ginty.  He  had  been  bid 
that  was  made  about  ten  years  ago,  about  twenty-five  up  to  £80  some  three  years  ago.  However,  it  was 
per  cent,  increase,  on  any  change  of  tenancy  1— Yes,  sold  for  £62,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1879,  to  one 
sir  ; that  is  since  the  Land  Act.  There  has  been  Patrick  M'Crudden,  and  according  to  the  rules,  we 
tenant-right  allowed  on  the  Earl  of  Arran’s  estate,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Arran,  asking  him  to  accept  for  the 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  in  1870,  that  was  vendor,  M‘Crudden,  as  tenant.  The  rent  was  £4 
years  after  we  got  a considerable  rise,  in  1859,  in  Mr.  8s.,  and  the  reply  that  came  back  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
Syms’  time,  there  was  a new  office  rule  established,  Ills  sub-agent  here,  was  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
when  Mr.  M'Crane  was  agent,  that  if  I was  called  M'Crudden  as  tenant,  provided  he  would  consent  to 
upon,  or  any  other  auctioneer,  to  sell  a farm  of  land  for  pay  this  5s.  in  the  pound,  in  addition  to  £4  8s;  rent, 
any  tenant,  there  was  no  objection  to  our  selling ; but,  And  the  result  was  that  M'Crudden  would  not  have 
previous  to  Lord  Arran’s  accepting  a new  tenant  he  the  farm  at  all.  I wrote  a second  letter,  thinking 
hacl  to  sign  a document  promising  to  pay  twenty-five  it  would  break  him  down,  owing  to  the  dull  times, 
per  cent,  of  an  advanced  rent,  no  matter  how  high  and  mentioned  M'Ginty  was  tightened  up,  and  not 
the  farm  or  place  was  previously.  able  to  pay  the  rent  for  another  portion. 

14636.  Was  there  a change  of  agents  at  that  time ? 14640.  And  this  M'Crudden  was  a solvent  man? 

It  was  since  the  present  agent  came,  this  rule  was,  — Yes  ; ready  to  pay  cash  down,  and  holding  another 
Mr.  Crean.  farm  under  Lord  Arran.  In  September,  1879,  I sold 

14637.  Did  he  introduce  the  rule  ? — It  was  during  under  the  court,  a farm  at  £250;  it  was  a legacy 
his  time,  Mr.  Sims  was  acting  for  Lord  Arran  when  that  was  divided  among  brothers  and  brothers-indaw, 
the  rents  were  advanced  very  much.  and  it  was  by  order  of  the  court  I made  a sale.  The 


Messrs.  Hugh. 
Gallagher  and 

M'Gaharen. 
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Oct.  ic,  isso.  solicitor  for  the  party  who  purchased,  Mr.  Mecredy, 
MessrTTluah  objected  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent.,  said  he  would 
Gallagher  and  take  it  into  the  courts  first,  and  the  result  was  Mr. 
John  Jackson  caved  in,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  twenty- 

M'Gaharen.  five  per  cent.,  but  that  he  would  give  him  some 
equivalent  for  poor  rates. 

14641.  Chairman. — Then  they  did  not  give  the  no- 
tice in  that  case  ? — Oh,  yes  ; his  bailiff  was  there,  and 
gave  notice,  but  the  solicitor  said  he  would  go  into 
the  courts  and  resist  the  25  per  cent.,  and  the  result 
was,  he  did  not  put  it  on.  I wrote,  asking  his  lord- 
ship  in  M‘Ginty’s  case,  to  give  me  the  same  treatment, 
and  I was  refused  it.  I also  called  an  auction,  for  a 
widow  woman,  Mrs.  Thomas,  sister  to  that  last 
witness,  and,  owing  to  that  25  per  cent.,  no  person 
would  bid  for  it.  One  man  offered  me  ,£50  for  the 
farm,  if  the  25  per  cent,  was  abandoned,  and  the  same 
farm  had  been  sold  some  four  years  ago  at  £86. 

14642.  When  was  this  last  sale  ? — In  1879. 

14643.  That  was  a very  bad  time? — Yes;  but  a 
man  came  and  offered  me  £50  cash  down  if  he  would 
not  have  to  pay  any  rise  of  rent,  so  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Arran  again,  pleading,  owing  to  the  bad  times,  for  a 
remission  of  the  25  per  cent.,  and  the  reply  was,  he 
would  not  accept  him  unless  he  consented,  so  the  man 
threw  it  up,  and  the  woman  has  written  since  to  try 
and  get  out  to  America. 

14644.  Mr.  Shaw. — So  that  has  interfered  with 
sales? — It  has  ruined  them.  ..  I knew  other  parties 
who  would  have  their  lands  in  the  market  if  that  was 
not  insisted  on ; it  has  destroyed  tenant-right,  and  on 
the  adjoining  estate,  Mr.  John  Hamilton’s,  I called  a 
sale  on  one  of  his  tenants,  and  his  son,  the  major,  had 
sent  a letter  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  rise  of 
rent  with  him. 

14645.  He  adopts  a different  practice? — Yes  ; and 
there  is  only  a ditch  between  M'Ginty’s  farm  and  this. 

14646.  He  does  not  advance  rents  ? — Not  latterly. 
Some  years  ago  he  put  on  a little  increase,  but  he  had 
laid  out  some  money. 

14647.  Allows  the  tenants  to  sell? — Yes,  freely  ; 
and  the  parties  are,  to  my  knowledge,  rather  inclined 
to  go  to  a higher  price  in  the  purchase-money. 

14648.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Lord  Conyng- 
ham’s  estate? — No,  sir.  I know  Mr.  Murray  Stewart ; 


he  allows  sale  by  proposals,  though  public  sales  were 
allowed  in  his  predecessor’s  time. 

14649.  And  Mr.  Brooke’s  estate,  he  allows  free 
sale  ? — Yes  ; he  does  allow  open  sales. 

14650.  Does  he  put  on  any  increase  of  rent?— -He 
has,  in  two  cases,  put  on  25  per  cent.,  but  he  travels 
the  land  before  the  sale  day. 

14651.  He  does  not  do  it  in  all  cases  indiscrimi- 
nately ? — Until  the  last  two  years  he  did  do  it,  but  I 
heard  these  last  twelve  months  he  has  not. 

14652.  Owing  to  the  bad  times,  I suppose  ?— Yes. 

14653.  Chairman.  — Perhaps  you  may  know 
whether  on  any  other  properties  there  are  any  rules 
of  that  nature  at  all  ? — No ; except  on  Murray 
Stewart’s  and  Lord  Arran’s.  These  are  the  only  two 
properties  around  here. 

14654.  Where  there  is  any  restriction  or  condition, 
on  the  sale  ? — On  Mr.  Murray  Stewart’s  there  has  been 
until  the  last  twelve  months. 

14655.  Are  there  any  restrictions  in  the  way  of 
selection  of  tenants  ? — All,  of  course,  must  be  pleased 
with  the  tenant,  the  tenant’s  name  is  submitted  to 
them. 

14656.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  tenant’s  don’t  object  to 
that  ? — No,  that  is  quite  fair.  The  rising  of  the  rent 
is  the  whole  objection. 

14657.  Chairman. — Either  on  a change  of  tenancy 
or  at  any  other  time? — Yes,  sir.  The  rising  of  the 
rent  in  1859  was  the  hardest  crush  we  got  on  the 
Arran  estate. 

14658.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  universal? — That 
was  universal. 

14659.  Tenants  have  been  stopped  very  much  in 
the  improvements  since  ? — I have  known  numbers  of 
men  that  it  has  crippled  since.  They  had  to  consent 
to  the  rise  of  rent  sooner  than  leave. 

14660.  There  is  no  weaving?— No  manufactures 
except  this  hand-sowing  that  I get  done  by  the  female 
portions  of  the  family,  embroidery. 

14661.  That  helps,  then? — It  does  latterly  much 
more  than  it  has  done;  the  American  market  has 
improved. 

14662.  That  shirt-making  does  not  extend  here?— 
N.o  ; there  is  knitting  gloves  here  ; but  the  embroidery 
is  going  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  this  season. 


Mr.  John  M'G. 

I bought  a farm  ajjout  1873,  I think,  under  his 
lordship. 

14663.  Chairman. — What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it 
now? — I pay  £10  11s.  9cZ. 

14664.  What  was  the  rent  before? — £8  15s.  when 
I bought  it. 

14665.  It  was  raised  on  the  change  under  that 
rule  ? — Yes. 

14666.  Mr.  Shaw.— Do  you  know  what  the  rent 
of  it  was  in  1859  before  the  first  rise? — M'Crudden, 
who  knows  the  place,  minded  it  at  £4  15s.,  but  I think 
£5  15s.  it  was  before  the  rise. 

14667.  Chairman. — How  many  acres? — Thirteen 
short  acres. 

1 4668.  What  is  the  point  you  wish  to  have  noticed  ? 
— The  Government  valuation  is  only  £6  5s. 

14669.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  near  the  town? — About 
two  miles  and  a quarter  from  it. 

14670.  You  live  in  the  town? — Only  I do  I could 
not  live  on  it  and  take  the  rent  off  it  these  two  last 
years. 

14671.  Have  you  buildings  on  it  ? — Little  buildings, 
not  much.  I have  a man  taking  care  of  some  cattle 
I have  there,  a small,  wee  country  house. 

14672.  But  it  would  not  support  a man  and  his 
family  ? — It  could  not  at  all.  I .have  a great  deal  of 
work  to  make  up  the  rent.  It  is  £50  the  day  better 
than  the  day  I got  it. 

14673.  Chairman. — Is  it  all  in  grass  ? — No  ; 
laboured  some  of  it ; sets  potatoes  and  oats,  some  of 
it  in  hay. 

14674.  Is  it  land  you  are  obliged  'to  break  up  from 
time  to  time  ? — Y es. 


yharen  examined. 

14675.  It  would  not  hold  out  in  grass? — No;  it 
would  run  out  in  two  years.  I draw  manure  out  of 
this  town,  and  only  the  way  I wrought  it  would  not 
be  worth  £2  10s.  I could  not  live  on  it  if  I had  to 
live  on  it,  and  it  is  wasting  my  means  in  the  town. 
I have  a place  in  town  here  to  keep  it  going  and  pay 
the  rent.  When  Mr.  Jackson,  the  agent,  brought 
forward  this  twenty-five  per  cent.  I did  not  understand 
it,  so  he  told  me  the  time  was  up  and  the  whole  estate 
would  be  valued  in  a year  or  two,  and  he  said,  “ It 
will  not  be  much  for  you  to  pay  it  for  a year  or  two, 
and  then  you  will  be  the  same  as  another  tenant.”  I 
did  not  understand  the  heavy  rise  it  was,  for  it  was 
too  high  before  it.  I am  paying  it  now  these  seven 
years,  and  there  is  no  word  about  its  coming  off. 

14676.  You  find  it  is  too  heavy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  you  knew  there  was  this  twenty-five  per  cent, 
rule?— Yes.  He  said  every  twenty-one  years  the 
estate  was  valued  and  that  it  was  raised.  I said  I 
thought  all  the  land  was  too  high,  so  he  said,  “Per- 
haps some  of  it  will  be  lowered,  and  whatever  way 
the  rest  be  yours  will  be  the  same." 

14677.  Did  he  say  then  it  would  be  twenty-one 
years  before  there  would  be  any  other  charge  on  you  ? 
— Certainly,  and  that  he  believed  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  the  rent  lo  wered. 

1467S.  Mr.  Siiaw. — What  did  you  pay  for  this 
farm? — £150,  and  I earned  it  sore,  some  of  it;  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  having  put  it  into  it  at  all,  not 
that  if  I had  it  at  a fair  rent.  I was  reared  on 
land,  and  I would  be  living  on  it  if  I was  fit  to  live 
on  it,  but  I could  not  take  the  rent  off  it. 

The  witnesses  then  withdrew. 
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Mr.  James  Kelly,  Killymard,  examined. 


14679.  Chairman. — You  are  a farmer? — Farmer 
and  miller. 

14680.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Stewart  Murray, 

Killymard. 

14681.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  from  him? — • 
I hold  nine  acres  and  three  roods  in  one  farm  that  I 
bought  here  recently,  that  I have  to  complain  of. 

. 14682.  When  did  you  buy  it?— I believe  it  was  in 
1875  or  1876,  I don’t  remember  exactly  now. 

14683.  When  you  bought  it  was  there  any  advance 
of  rent  made? — There  was.  I bought  it  from  my 
father-in-law.  I was  living  in  the  house  with  my 
father-in-law ; he  held  the  .place  before  me,  and  I 
bought  it  from  my  father-in-law  at  home  here  in  the 
house,  and  both  of  us  started  then  to  Killybegs  to  the 
a«ent  where  he  resides. 

° 14684.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  Arthur  Brooke ; 
and  we  went  into  the  office  to  Mr.  Arthur  Brooke  and 
we  told  him  that  he  was  giving  me  the  place  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  He  got  into  some  difficulties, 
and  from  the  difficulties  he  got  into  he  sold  me  this 
place  to  pay  off  his  debt,  and  then  he  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  sold  until  he  would  come  back  and  see  it  and 
put  a rent  on  it. 

14685.  What  was  the  rent  at  the  time? — £9  8s. 

14686.  The  old  rent? — The  old  rent. 

14687.  Did  he  look  at  the  place? — He  came  up 
and  looked,  at  the  place,  and  some  time  afterwards  he 
sent  me  word  to  go  to  him  and  he  would  let  me  know 
the  rent.  I had  the  money  paid  for  it  at  this  time 
(the  man  could  not  do  without  the  money),  not  ex- 
pecting the  rent  would  be  so  much,  and  he  put  £11 
on  it.  I asked  him  would  he  not  allow  me  anything 
for  the  county  cess,  that  I thought  I was  entitled  by  law 
to  be  given  half  the  county  cess.  He  said  he  would, 
but  he  would  put  half  the  county  cess  on  the  rent  in 
addition  to  the  £11.  I said  it  was  as  well  the  one 
way  as  the  other  ; so  I am  paying  the  £1 1 since,  and 
if  I had  known  it  at  that  time,  before  I was  paying 
the  money  away,  I would  have  let  some  other  person 
get  the  place. 

14688.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  -much  did  you  pay  for 
it?— £150. 

14689.  Chairman. — Was  he  aware  you  were  going 
to  buy  it  then  ? — He  was. 

14690.  And  he  did  not  tell  you  then  there  would 
be  a rise  ? — He  told  me  at  the  time  he  came  to  look 
at  it  he  would  have  to  put  rent  on  it  if  he  found  it 
was  worth  it.  My  father-in-law  and  I made  no  diffe- 
rence at  this  time  in  our  work  on  the  farm.  He  was 
an  old  man,  and  I conducted  the  work  on  the  farm 
for  him,  and  always  manured  and  cultivated  the 
place,  and  he  turns  round  and  claps  this  rent  on  me. 

14691.  Then,  had  it  been  a rule  before  that  not  to 
make  changes  of  rent  on  changes  of  tenancy  ? — It  was 
given  out  so,  but  it  did  not  take  place  until  it  took 
place  in  that  case.  On  the  same  townland  there 
was  a man,  Aleck  Faucett,  he  bought  a place,  and 
there  was  no  rent  put  on  him  ; the  half  of  this  place 
that  I purchased  from  my  father-in-law,  it  was  the 
one  place  that  was  bought  during  the  great  competi- 
tion, it  went  up  to  £150.  There  was  a man  came 


here  from  Glasgow  that  wanted  to  get  a site  to  build 
on,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  he  was  not  looking  at  the 
price  of  the  land  at  all ; so  this  other  place  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray’s, not  mine,  he  put  up  to  £250,  and  then  the  next 
tenant,  Mr.  Faucett,  thought  he  was  best  entitled  to  it, 
and  the  agent  would  not  let  him  into  the  place,  and  it 
cost  Mr.  Faucett  £250  for  it,  which  was  very  much 
above  the  value,  but  he  had  a farm  of  land  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  he  did  not  want  any  person  to  give  him 
annoyance.  He  wanted  to  get  the  place  to  himself, 
and  there  was  no  rent  put  on  that.  There  was 
another  place  bought  by  Mr.  Gold,  and  he  put  none 
on  him,  and  I was  the  first  that  he  put  it  on,  and 
there  was  another  man,  he  put  it  on  him.  And  there 
was  a Mr.  Hammond,  J.P.,  and  he  sold  a farm.  I 
hold  under  him,  in  Ballydevitt,  at  £4  4s.  6 d.  I laid 
out  some  money  on  it,  and  put  it  into  a state  of  culti- 
vation, and  this  place  of  Mr.  Hammond’s  was  on  the 
side  of  me,  and  he  did  not  interfere  with  it. 

14692.  Then  there  was  no  general  rule? — It  was 
given  out  there  was  this  rule,  but  I was  the  first  and 
Billy  M'Kelvey  was  the  next. 

14693.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? — Five  or  six  years 
ago.  And  this  was  the  first  time  an  increase  occurred 
on  a change  of  tenancy  on  the  Killymard  portion  of 
the  estate,  because  he  has  estates  down  near  Killybegs 
and  Ardarra.  This  is  known  as  the  Killymard  part 
of  the  Stewart-Murray  estate.  • 

14694.  Had  he  this  rule  before  on  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  estate  ? — I believe  he  had. 

14695.  You  believe  he  introduced  the  rule  he  had 
on  the  other  estates  on  to  this  estate  about  five  or  six 
years  ago? — I believe  he  dicl. 

14696.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  you  can  get  your 
own  money  now  ? — That  is  what  I don’t  know. 

14697.  You  built  the  house  on  it? — No  ; my  father- 
in-law  did,  we  both  laboured  on  it. 

14698.  You  don’t  live  on  it? — No,  we  hold  it  as  an 
accommodation  field.  We  live  in  town. 

14699.  Chairman. — Do  you  till  it  ? — Every  bit  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  acre,  I till  and 
manure. 

14700.  Then  you  go  round  it  and  leave  it  part  in 
grass  and  part  in  grain? — Yes,  and  part  in  potatoes. 

14701.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  reclaimed  land? — Yes, 
it  has  been  reclaimed  in  1847  or  1848  by  the  landlord 
himself,  and  then  he  could  get  no  person  to  take  it  off 
his  hands.  It  was  in  a bad  state  of  cultivation,  so  he 
farmed  on  it  a little  himself,  and  he  had  it  in  his 
hands  from  1848  up  to  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
then  he  sold  it  for  a sum  of  £60  to  Mr.  Faucett,  and 
he  kept  it  for  about  three  years  and  sold  it  back  again ; 
he  could  make  nothing  out  of  it.  We  had  a quantity 
of  manure  at  that  time,  and  we  put  it  on  the  place. 

14702.  Chairman. — Extra  value  is  given  to  some 
extent  by  the  neighbourhood  to  the  town,  over  and 
above  the  actual  value  of  the  land? — Yes. 

14703.  Mr.  Shaw. — Near  manure  and  near  the 
market? — Yes;  and  then  we  kept  the  place  as  an 
accommodation  farm. 

The  witness  retired. 


Hr.  James 
Kelly. 


Major  James  Hamilton,  j.p.,  Brownhall,  Ballmtra,  examined. 


14704.  Chairman.— What  is  your  property  in  the 
county  ? — The  amount  of  my  property  at  present  is 
something  over  £2,000  a year  of  my  own,  and  my 
father's  is  about  the  same. 

14705.  Are  you  acting  as  agent  for  anybody? — I 
am  acting  as  agent  for  my  father. 

14706.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  your  father  live  near 
Donegal?— Yes,  he  lives  at  St.  Ernans. , 

14707.  You  were  receiver  for  twelve  years  on  the 
estates  of  Mr.  Connolly  ? — T was,  sir ; there  were  over 
3,000  tenants  on  that,  and  about  130,000  acres. 


14708.  Was  that  all  sold? — No,  the  property  from 
this  to  Ballysliannon  was  not  sold. 

14709.  And  you  are  still  managing  that  property? 
— No,  I gave  it  up  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

14710.  As  to  that  property,  is  it  going  on  under 
the  same  sort  of  rule  as  existed  in  Mr.  Connolly’s 
time? — The  part  of  it  unsold  is  going  on  under  the 
same  rules  as  before.  I resigned  for  private  reasons 
connected  with  the  collecting  of  the  rent. 

14711.  In  that  property  tenant-right  existed? — 
Yery  strongly. 

3 Q 


Major  James 
Hamilton,  J.F. 
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Od.  16,  1880. 

Major  James 
Hamilton,  j.p. 


14712.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  your  way  of 
collecting  rents? — No.  There  is  what  is  called  the 
running  year  on  the  property.  When  Mr.  Connolly 
died  that  running  year  went  to  one  party  and  the 
estate  to  another,  and  I was  asked  to  collect 
the  whole  running  year  at  once.  I said  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so,  and  I would  undertake  nothing 
I had  not  some  prospect  of  doing,  and  I resigned  in 
consequence.  That  was  when  it  was  taken  out  of 
chancery. 

14713.  Have  the  rents  remained  the  same  since 
you  gave  it  up  ? — The  rents  have  remained  the  same 
on  that  part  of  Mr.  Connolly’s  property. 

14714.  Then  as  to  the  properties  that  were  sold, 
amongst  others  this  cue  .of  Mr.  Deazley’s,  you  are 
able  to  tell  us  something  about  the  changes  of  rent 
there? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I am,  it  is  a long  way 
off. 

14715.  Chairman. — Did  you  consider  the  rents 
very  low  at  the  time  you  were  managing? — Very 
low.  The  rents  on  these  estates  of  Mr.  Deazley’s 
were  reduced  in  the  famine  years.  A reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rent  was  made  in 
1846,  which  has  not  been  resumed,  so  that  the 
rental  was  far  below  the  letting  value,  and  they  were 
always  low  let.  So  that  makes  the  rest  seem  much 
larger,  because  the  twenty  per  cent,  put  on  would  merely 
bring  them  up  to  what  the  old  rental  had  been  before 
1846. 

14716.  Were  there  any  of  the  holders  bought  their 
own  holdings?— None  on  all  Mr.  Connolly’s  pro- 
perty. 

14717.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  not  those  advantages  of  going  to  the 
Board  of  Works? — All  the  property,  or  very  nearly 
all,  was  sold  before  the  Land  Act,  but,  at  all 
events,  none  of  the  holders  put  forward  a claim 
for  it. 

14718.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  of  the  other 
properties  that  were  sold— what  occurred  since  as  to 
the  state  of  the  tenantry  ? — I know  more  of  Glen  than 
anything  else,  but  you  have  examined  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
present  agent. 

14719.  At  the  time  there  were  those  moderate  rents, 
were  the  tenantry  generally  in  a prosperous  condition  ? 
— They  were,  generally ; but  a bad  year  would  always 
knock  them  up. 

14720.  And  this  has  been  always  the  case  ? — Always 
the  case,  where  you  have  tenants  with' such,  small 
rents  you  must  have  them  in  this  state,  whole  pages 
of  them  without  £1  almost  in  the  pound  column  of 
rents. 

14721.  Have  you  seen  much  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements by  the  tenants  themselves  of  old  times, 
and  then  again  lately? — Very  little  of  real  improve- 
ments, there  is  a good  deal  of  breaking  up  whinny 
hills  and  potatoing  them,  but  I don’t  call  that  real 
improvement,  you  can  always  get  a man  to  take  a 
whinny  hill  from  you  if  it.  is  near  a town  or  a cottier, 
and  if  you  give  it  to  him  for  potatoes  he  will  give  it 
back  to  you  in  a couple  of  years  clear  of  whins,  I 
hardly  call  that  a real  improvement. 

14722.  Then  as  to  drainage? — Tenants  very  seldom 
drain. 

14723.  Only  to  the  extent  of  making  open  drains? 
— Yes,  which  would  probably  better  not  be  made. 

14724.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  they  build  houses  in  this 
county? — Yes,  they  build  some  houses,  but  landlords 
generally  give  them  timber  and  slates. 

14725.  From  this,  five  miles  out  there  are  good 
houses  ? — Yes,  of  late  years  the  landlord  is  not  giving 
as  much  as  he  did,  because  he  is  not  sure  of  getting 
any  benefit  of  it. 

14i26.  Many  of  them  are  new  houses? — Yes,  the 
late  Colonel  Connolly  did  a good  deal  of  building,  and 
liked  to  have  houses  built  along  the  mail  car  road,  so 
as  to  civilize  the  place. 

14727.  The  tenants  did  most  of  those  buildings? — 
Yes,  but  the  stone  work  is  very  easy  about  Laghy, 
there  is  a stone  quarry  there. 


14728.  That  is  on  your  father’s  property? jj0 

Mr.  Connolly’s,  my  father’s  comes  in  between  that  and 
Ballintra,  and  he  has  also  property  at  Killymard. 

14729.  In  old  times  was  it  the  custom  to  give  land 
that  required  reclamation,  to  the  tenants  for  a certain 
number  of  years  free,  and  then  put  a rent  on  t~L 
Exactly,  we  used  to  give  mountain  land  to  the  tenant 
for  Is.  a year  for  ten  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  and 
then  he  was  to  pay  10s.  a year,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  the  landlord  would  come  in,  and  have 
the  land  valued,  and  put  a fair  value  on  the  land  I 
don’t  say  the  full  value,  but  a rent. 

14730.  Was  that  done  where  the  tenants  held  in 
rundale? — No,  you  could  not  do  it. 

14731.  But  I mean  in  order  to  divide  the  holding, 
and  then  gave  it  to  him  ? — The  holdings  generally  had 
to  be  divided  first,  and  then  a mountain  holding 
bought  by  the  landlord.  In  my  father’s  case  he  bought 
several  holdings,  and  put  tenants  out  on  them,  helped 
them  to  build  houses,  gave  them  turf  banks  free,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  yeai's  put  a rent  on  it. 

14732.  But  many  of  those  holdings  were  originally 
in  rundale,  and  then  formed  in  this  way  by  enclosing 
the  holdings  ? — Not  these  holdings  to  be  improved, 
they  were  generally  taken  in  mountain  holdings. 

14733.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  rent  was  put  on  as  a 
moderate  rent,  not  as  the  highest  thing  a man  could 
pay  where  he  had  improved  the  land  ? — It  was  not  the 
full  value  of  the  laird.  The  landlord  had  given  his 
capital  in  giving  these  twenty  years  free,  and  the 
tenant  had  given  his  capital  in  his  labour,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  there  was  an  arrangement 
made. 

14734.  You  say  from  1820  to  1855  many  of  the 
estates  which  were  in  rundale  were  squared,  and  a great 
deal  of  waste  land  reclaimed  ? — Yes ; when  a tenant 
was  squared,  he  immediately  began  to  improve  the 
place  about  his  house. 

14735.  He  generally  built  the  house,  I suppose?— 
He  built  the  house,  getting  help  from  the  landlord  of 
timber,  a little  money,  and  probably  windows,,  and 
very  often  a reduction  on  his  rent  for  some  years.  For 
instance,  on  my  property  down  near  Glenties,  it  is  a 
property  that  was  paying  about  £400  a year,  and  they 
got  a reduction  of  about  £100  a year  for  twenty 
years,  when  they  were  squared,  to  enable  them  to  get 
strong  in  their  new  holdings. 

14736.  Chairman. — At  that  time  was  the  reclama- 
tion really  good  reclamation  ? — I cannot  say  it  was 
good,  it  was  tolerable  reclamation.  There  was  no  real 
drainage  done,  except  what  the  landlord  might  do 
himself,  sometimes  he  gave  prizes  for  the  man  that 
had  the  best  drained  field  of  land. 

14737.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  mountain  or  bog?— All 
mountain  land. 

14739.,  Chairman. — Throughout  this  country 
generally  there  has  been  tenant-right? — Every- 
where. 

14740.  We  understood  so  from  a man  here  who 
said  there  was  what  they  would  call  fixity  of  tenure, 
that  is  the  examples  of  capricious  evictions  were  very 
rare?— Very  rare  indeed. 

14741.  And  that  there  was  pretty  free  sale  ? — Pretty 
free  sale. 

14742.  But  what  they  complain  of  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  custom  of  a rise  of  rent  on  the  change  of 
tenancy?— That  I understand  has  been  the  custom 
here  about  Donegal.  I was  going  to  try  that  at  one 
time,  because  when  prices  rise,  a landlord  has  to  rise 
his  rent  at  some  time  or  other.  I thought  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  do  it  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  but  I found 
land  might  be  sold  two  or  three  times,  and  it  was  con- 
fusing, I had  to  drop  it. 

14743.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  have  periodical  rises  of 
rent  ? — On  one  part  of  my  property  it  has  not  been 
raised  since  1826. 

14744.  You  think  it  destroys  tenant-right? — Well, 
I think  a rise  on  sales  might  deter  the  purchaser. 
Still,  on  Connolly’s  land  his  rental  is  on  the  ol 
rental  of  somewhere  about  1824  or  1823.  ibe 
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land  had  been  valued,  and  was  to  have  been 
raised  about  1860.  I had  the  maps  and  valuation, 
I always  looked  when  a tenant  was  purchasing 
jjis  land,  and  told  him  what  his'  land  was  valued  at 
in  the  new  valuation,  and  I said,  “ I don’t  tell  you 
you  will  be  raised  to  that,  but  you  are  a purchaser  with 
notice.”  If  a man  is  buying  a farm  worth  £2,  and 
it  was  marked  in  the  rental  as  £4,  I said  “You  know 
what  is  in  the  valuation.” 

14745.  But  at  the  same  time  they  had  such  con- 
fidence in  the  management  of  the  property  it  did  not 
deter  them  ?— No. 

14746.  But  where  there  is  a regular  25  per  cent, 
put  on  in  all  sales  ? — It  is  a stopper,  but  25  per  cent. 

I cannot  look  upon  as  being  done  because  some  farmers 
are  not  worth  that. 

14747.  Chairman. — In  looking  in  these  notes  I 
see  you  make  an  observation  as  to  the  Grand  Jury 
cess  in  which  you  refer  to  the  case  of  tenants  under 
£4  being  free  from  payment? — Yes,  I think  it  has  a 
tendency  to  subdivision  and  I also  think  it  is  unfair 
on  the  landlord,  as,  under  the  Land  Act,  the  landlord 
is  bound  to  pay  the  entire  county-cess  for  a tenant 
under  £4  whether  he  receives  that  much  rent  or  not. 
I have  a case  that  occurred  on  one  property  T know, 
the  rent  was  10s.,  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  was  £4, 
the  landlord  therefore  was  liable  and  the  county-cess 
was  5s.  in  the  pound,  the  landlord  would  therefore  have 
to  pay  £1  besides  poor  rates  and  income  tax,  for  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  10s.  that  is  rather  a hard  case 
on  a landlord  I think,  and  a tenant  can  always  rise 
his  land  if  his  land  is  valued  at  a small  valuation,  and 
lie  puts  up  a house  on  it,  the  house  is  immediately 
valued.  I think  that  is  a veiy  bad  principle;  we 
want  to  get  good  houses  in  the  country,  but  the 
valuator  the  moment  a house  is  built  claps  a value  oh 
it  even  before  the  man  is  inhabiting  it. 

14748.  You  think  farm  buildings  ouglft  to  be 
excluded  from  taxation? — Certainly  for  a certain 
time. 

14749.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  county  cess  is  only  puton 
in  new  holdings,  it  was  a matter  of  policy  to  discourage 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ? — I suppose 
it  was.  I don’t  think  it  is  a good  plan  and  greatly 
tends  to  lead  to  subdivisions  and  prevent  amalgamation. 
I have  two  farms  of  £2  4s.  each  near  me,  as  long  as 
they  are  separate  the  man  escapes  county  cess,  if  he 
purchased  the  two  holdings  he  would  have  to  pay 
county  cess  which  would  be  a considerable  rise  on  his 
rent. 

14750.  There  is  another  observation ' I see  you 
make  on  section  14  of  the  Land  Act  you  think  that 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  a tenant  right  farm  ?— I 
was  examined  on  that  section  before  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord  O’Hagan  gave  me 
to  understand  it  did  apply,  but  the  contrary  has  been 
ruled  since.  That  is  with  regard  to  turf,  game  and  things 
of  that  kind  that  section  1 4 refers  to.  With  regard  to 
gameperhaps  you  may  think  it  is  rather  a feudal  opinion, 
but  I think  there  is  some  value  in  game,  and  if  all 
the  tenants  had  a right  to  kill  the  game,  the  grouse, 
I am  not  talking  of  rabbits,  there  would  not  be  a 
grouse  left  in  the  country.  On  an  estate  of  £400  a year 
I get  £70  a year  out  of  my  grouse  and  if  it  belonged 
to  the  tenants  they  would  not  get  a shilling  or  a 
grouse,  and  therefore  there  is  £70  lost  to  the  country. 
With  regard  to  turf  the  landlord  has  not  at  present 
absolutely  by  law  the  right  to  cut  the  turf  on  a tenant’s 
farm,  a yearly  tenant  could  bring  him  up  for  trespass. 
The  turf  in  many  cases  at  least  in  this  country  is  on 
some  few  mountain  holdings,  for  instance  all  the  land 
you  came  through  to-day  from  Ballyshannon,  you  did 
not  see  a bit  of  turf  on  the  whole  road,  all  the  turf  is 
up  on  a few  mountain  holdings  let  very  cheap  to  the 
tenants  and  if  those  tenants  were  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  cutting  of  turf  they  would  take  the  turf  from  every 
tenant  in  the  whole  country  and  make  them  pay  for 
d.  They  get  their  land  at  a nominal  rent  of  3c'.  or 
4d.  and  could  let  their  turf  to  the  other  tenants  at 
£4  an  acre. 
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14751.  But  that  is  not  the  case  now? — No,  the  Oc<.i6,i8so. 
tenants  do  not  stop  you  cutting,  they  have  not  come  Major  James 
to  that.  Hamilton,  j.r. 

14752.  They  have  not  the  power? — Oh,  they  have 
the  power. 

14753.  But  the  landlord  could  prevent  them? — 1 
know  Lord  Lifford  got  an  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  You  would  have  to  eject  the  tenant 
if  he  refused  to  allow  you  to  cut  turf,  and  if  you  eject 
him  you  make  yourself  liable  to  the  tenant-right. 

14754.  But  turf  is  common  property? — It  belongs 
to  the  landlord  and  he  has  a right  to  divide  it  among 
the  tenants  or  sell  it  himself. 

14755.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  really  an  accommoda- 
tion for  the  estate  ? — It  has  been  always  looked  upon. 

14756.  No  landlord  sells  it? — Oh,  yes,  plenty  of 
them  sell  it.  All  about  Donegal  the  people  have  no 
bog,  and  would  have  to  send  ten  or  twelve  miles  for  bog. 

14757.  And  do  the  landlords  sell  the  bog  to  other 
than  tenants  ? — Yas. 

14758.  But  then  there  is  an  immense  deal  more 
there  than  the  tenants  of  the  estate  want  ? — Yes ; you 
always  keep  sufficient  for  the  tenants,  supply  the 
tenants  first. 

14759.  Chairman. — Well  then  the  next  thing  is  as 
to  the  succession  to  a farm  on  a death  ? — That  is  a very 
hard  case,  indeed.  I could  give  you  an  instance  of 
that  that  occurred  within  the  last  year  or  two  close  to 
myself.  There  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Harren,  whose  father  died.  The  elder  brother  took 
possession  of  the  farm  thirty  years  ago,  or  perhaps 
more,  and  turned  his  younger  brother  out,  let  him  go 
and  hire.  When  he  was  hired  he  met  with  a girl  who 
had  a small  farm  of  her  own,  paying  about  thirty 
shillings  rent.  He  married  her  and  lived  on  this  farm. 

A . little  farm  beside  it  at  another  thirty  shillings  was 
to  be  sold,  and  she  wrote  to  her  brother  in  America 
asking  him  would  he  advance  her  the  money  to  pur- 
chase this  farm.  He  said — “T  will  send  you  home 
the  money,  if  I come  home  myself  I will  take  the 
farm,  if  not  you  may  have  it.”  I believe  he  died 
in  America,  at  least  he  never  came  home.  Last  year 
this  woman’s  husband  died,  the  elder  brother  came 
down  and  said  “ That  farm  is  mine,  you  are  entitled  to 
only  one-third  of  the  value.”  The  two  farms  were 
bought  by  the  woman’s  money,  and  she  was  turned  out. 

It  is  left  to  arbitration  at  present,  but  I told  the  woman 
“You  must  make  what  terms  you  can,  because  I cannot 
interfere  for  you  any  longer.”  In  former  times,  before 
the  Land  Act,  the  landlord  would  not  have  stood  it. 

Another  thing  required  is  in  some  way  to  legalise  a sale, 
the  same  way  as  cattle  is  sold  in  a fair.  If  a beast  is  sold 
in  a fair  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer.  The  land 
is  treated  as  personal  property,  and  divided  among  the 
family,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  followed  for 
the  next  twenty  years  by  a man  who  has  been  perhaps 
in  America ; he  got  his  passage  money  paid  out  to 
America,  which  was  generally  considered  his  fair  share, 
but  he  comes  back  from  America  and  claims  the  land. 

I had  a case  of  that  not  very  long  ago,  where  a tenant 
of  the  name  of  Walsh  died  very  much  in  arrear.  He 
left  a small  family,  and  the  agent  was  going  to  dis- 
possess him.  This  was  before  I got  the  property,  but 
the  agent  was  going  to  dispossess  him  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  His  brother  came  forward  and  said — “ If 
you  will  allow  me  to  be  the  tenant  I will  try  and  pay 
up  the  rent ; you  will  allow  me  to  sell  off  this — a 
small  portion  of  an  outlymg  farm — to  a neighbour, 
which  will  make  up  the  rent  at  present  due.  ” He  sold 
that  portion  to  a neighbour  for  about  £60,  and  paid 
up  his  rent.  In  a few  years  more  this  brother  fell 
into  arrear  again,  and  he  was  again  allowed  to  sell 
another  outlying  portion  of  the  farm,  which  he  sold 
for  £60,  without  an  ejectment  being  brought  against 
him  ; there  was  an  ejectment  going  to  be  brought,  but 
it  was  not  brought  on  the  understanding  that  he  sold 
up  this  portion.  Part  of  this  money  went  to  take 
some  of  the  family  off  to  America,  some  having  been 
already  sent  out.  About  four  or  five  years  ago  one 
of  those  parties  comes  back  from  America  and  takes 
3 Q 2 
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out  administration  to  the  intestate  estate  of  his  father, 
which  tenancy  had  never  been  legally  determined,  and 
he  ejected  these  two  men  at  the  assizes.  They  held 
on  their  rights ; they  said — “ We  really  bought  it,  and 
bought  it  in  the  landlord’s  office,  and  were  received  as 
tenants,  and  have  been  tenants  now  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  we  are  in  possession  and  will  fight 
it.”  It  was  brought  before  the  Judge  and  it  was  dis- 
missed almost  without  a word  of  argument  on  either 
side.  These  men  lost,  one  £80  and  the  other  £60, 
they  had  paid  for  the  land,  and  they  lost  their  own 
costs  and  had  to  pay  about  £40  to  the  other  side. 
The  landlord  in  old  days  settled  that  at  once ; he 
named  the  new  tenant,  and  that  man  was  the  tenant. 
But  there  should  be  some  rule  by  which  a sale  should  be 
held  to  be  a firm  sale,  the'  same  as  a sale  in  a fair  is  a 
proper  sale  of  a cow. 

14760.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  notices  in  the  papers  for 
claimants  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  not  make  it  too  tech- 
nical, you  have  to  deal  with  a great  number  of  small 
tenants,  one  half  of  them  don’t  speak  English,  and  they 
are  thirty  miles  from  an  attorney,  and  if  you  send  them 
to  an  attorney  he  runs  up  costs. 

14761.  That  is  the  thing  to  be  avoided! — I quite 
agree  in  that.  Of  all  the  disputes  thatnowcome  forward 
in  the  courts,  nine-tenths  are  disputes  that  arise  out 
of  land,  family  disputes,  cases  which  would  have  been 
settled  before  in  the  landlord’s  office  at  once. 

14762.  Chairman. — The  entry  in  the  books  is 
“Representative  of  so  and  so”?— I always  enter 
the  man’s  name  as  I used  to  do.  The  first  year  I 
enter  “representatives.”  The  widow  is  always  the 
person  selected  and  the  eldest  son.  I always  enter 
them  and  say  “ If  anyone  likes  they  may  take  them 
out  of  my  book,”  but  I always  enter  them. 

14763.  "VVhat  is  really  required  is  some  very  simple 
easy  means  of  administering  ? — Some  very  simple  easy 
means  of  settlement. 

14764.  Or  .nominating  a tenant  as  trustee  for  those 
who  may  be  entitled  ? 

147 65.  Mr.  Shaw. — Or  making  a sale  and  letting  it 
stand  as  such? — It  is  harder  even  on  theperson  who  pur- 
chases, and  it  greatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  tenant- 
right. 

14766.  But  the  sale  with  notice  should  be  a final 
thing? — It  should  be  a final  thing. 

14767.  And  let  the  men  who  come  from  America 
follow  the  people  who  get  the  money  and  not  follow 
the  land? — Precisely,  but  it  is  hard  enough  in  all 
these  cases,  the  father  gives  them  a cow  when  they 
are  married,  and  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  come  forward  again  when  they  have  been 
paid  their  share.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
cases,  and  it  is  not  a landlord’s  case,  it  does  not  signify 
to  a landlord  much,  and  it  is  injustice  to  the  tenants 
I want  it.  There  was  a thing  I mentioned  to  you 
in  those  queries  about  tenant-right  at  the  end  of  a 
lease,  where  tenant-right  had  not  been  purchased  by 
the  tenant  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  it 
is  a very  hard  case.  Now,  for  instance,  I have  a 
tenant,  I am  sure  tjiere  will  not  be  any  disturbance 
about  it  at  all,  for  the  man  and  I pull  perfectly  well 
together ; and.  therefore,  I select  this  case.  My  father 
purchased  out  several  tenants  near  my  demesne  at 
Brownhall,  he  purchased  them  out  and  farmed  the 
land  for  some  years  himself,  he  then  gave  it  to  a tenant 
on  a lease,  the  lease  is  a very  old  lease  now,  the  life 
of  it  is  over  eighty,  and  when  that  lease  drops  suppos- 
ing that  man  says,  • 1 1 will  sell  my  interest  in  the 
farm,”  and  brings  some  rascal  into  the  place,  some 
man  who  may  be  an  unpleasant  neighbour,  and  whom 
I can  have  no  power  of  keeping  out,  he  will  say  tenant- 
right  is  the  rule  on  the  estate. 

14‘768.  But  have  you  not  a veto  on  the  tenant? — 
We  have  no  real  veto. 


14769.  You  can  object  to  the  tenant  and  say  you 
will  not  have  him  ? — You  cannot  in  point  of  law  unless 
you  can  prove  a case  against  him. 

14770.  Did  the  tenant  get  this  farm  in  a perfect 
state  of  cultivation? — Yes,  it  was  the  home  farm 
when  my  father  left  to  go  to  St.  Ernan’s  he  put  him 
into  it. 

14771.  He  pays  a rent  for  it  a good  rent?— Ho  did 
not  pay  a good  rent  for  he  was  the  steward’s  son,  and 
my  father  was  anxious  to  give  it  to  him  at  a reason- 
able rent. 

14772.  Chairman. — You  say  the  difficulty  is  the 
landlord  having  to  prove  the  custom  does  not  exist  at 
the  close  of  the  lease? — I don’t  want  to  object  to 
tenant-right  at  the  close  of  leases  where  tenant- 
rightexists  at  the  beginning  of  leases,  but  if  I buy  a ten- 
ant’s farm  who  is  going  to  America,  and  put  a man  into  it 
who  has  some  capital,  instead  of  allowing  him  to 
expend  £200  or  £300  on  his  purchase,  I stand  in  the 
shoes  of  the  purchaser,  and  put  him  into  it  so  that  he 
has  his  £200  or  £300  in  his  pocket  to  commence 
operations.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  he 
sells  his  farm  and  pockets  his  £200  or  £300  which  is 
really  mine. 

14773.  But  you  are  supposed  to  have  protected 
yourself  by  a rent  on  the  man  coming  in  ? — No;  they 
would  not  give  you  that  rent.  If  a man  was  on  a £20 
farm,  and  you  paid  £400  for  it,  the  tenant  would  pay 
£400,  but  he  would  not  give  you  £40  a year  for  it. 

14774.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  in  cases  like  yours  you 
think  there  o ught  to  be  a special  arrangement  or 
special  agreement? — I think  there  ought,  because 
these  things  were  mostly  done  before  the  Land  Act. 
Where  they  were  done  after  the  Land  Act  the  land- 
lord has  notice  and  must  take  care  of  himself,  but 
previous  to  the  Land  Act  thebe  were  a great  many 
tenants  whom  I have  put  on  land,  and  my  father  has 
put  on  land  where  we  purchased  the  tenant-right.,  and 
put  the  man  in  without  tenant-right  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a good  capital  to  work  the  land.  If  he  is  a 
good  tenant,  you  generally  give  it  at  a low  rent.  The 
object  I always  had  was  to  secure  a good  tenant,  and 
rents  well  paid,  and  not  have  the  tenant  rented  up  to 
the  mast-head. 

14775.  Chairman. — They  would  be  able  to  claim 
at  the  end  of  that  unless  you  are  able  to  prove  the 
contrary  ? — Where  a man  holds  as  a yearly  tenant 
I can  eject  him,  and  so  prove  it ; but  I don’t  want  to 
eject  my  good  tenants. 

14776.  But  how  is  the  law  if  you  can  show  that 
the  custom  does  not  apply  to  that  particular  farm  from 
its  having  been  purchased  ? — There  is  some  difficulty 
about  that,  Mr.  Deazley  brought  a case  of  that  kind, 
and  was  dismissed.  In  cases  of  leases,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a landlord  to  do  it.  The  landlord 
cannot  give  a lease,  until  he  is  twenty-one,  the  agent 
or  bailiff  is  considerably  over  twenty-one,  and  the 
life  put  in  to  the  lease  is  probably  two  or  three,  so 
that  all  the  parties  who  can  prove  it,  are  dead  before 
the  lease  drops  probably  ; I want  to  have  some  means 
of  recording  it. 

14777.  The  tenant-right  would  not  be  worth  much, 
if  the  rent  was  to  cover  your  outlay  ? — But  you  see 
that  all  these  small  tenants  hardly  pay  £1  each. 

14778.  How  do  they  manage  to  make  the  rent  and 
live  ? — That  I never  could  make  out. 

14779.  Is  there  much 'employment  there?  — No 
employment  whatever  in  that  country,  there  is  no 
fishing,  nothing  for  them  to  do  whatever. 

14780.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  go,  I suppose  to  England 
and  Scotland  as  labourers  ? — Some  of  them  do,  latterly 
they  go  very  little  indeed. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  William  Hammond,  Bridgetown  examined. 


14780a.  Chairman.  — You  are  a merchant  and 
farmer  1 — Merchant  and  farmer. 

14781.  What  business  ? — General  business,  pro- 
visions, and  nearly  everything. 

14782.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  Donegal  1 — Bridgetown,  on 
the  way  to  Ballyshannon. 

14783.  Chairman. — How  many  acres  do  you  hold 
altogether  ? — I hold  somewhere  over  150  altogether. 

14784.  Under  several  landlords? — Several  land- 
lords. 

14785.  Mr.  Shaw.  — Who  ai-e  the  principal  ? — I 
live  on  the  Connolly  property. 

14786.  And  that  is  your  largest  farm  I suppose  ? — 
I hold  as  large  a fai-m  under  Major  Hamilton. 

14787.  Chairman. — Which  property  is  it  you 
would  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — Well,  I hold 
from  Major  Knox  as  well,  and  that  is  the  property. 

14788.  How  many  acres? — I have  about  four  acres 
in  one  place,  and  then  I have  another  holding  on 
Major  Knox’s  property.  I don’t  know  how  many 
acres,  it  is  a grass  farm,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

14789.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  that  near  where  you  live  ? 
—Within  a mile  of  my  place. 

14790.  Chairman. — Have  you  made  much  im- 
provements on  that  farm? — I have  made  improve- 
ments on  the  small  portions. 

14791.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments ? — Draining  and  fencing,  and  manuring  land, 
improving  it  in  a general  way. 

14792.  Were  they  stone  drains  ?— Stone  drains. 

14793.  And  effectual  ? — Yes,  after  working  at  them 
for  four  or  five  years. 

14794.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  Irish  acres  ? — Irish 
acres. 

14795.  Chairman. — What  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — £2 
an  acre  on  Major  Knox’s  property  for  the  small 
portion  of  the  holding,  the  other  is  33s.  or  34s.  an  acre. 

14796.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  forty  acre  grass 
farm? — Yes. 

14797.  Chairman. — Does  tenant-right  exist  there? 
—No  sir,  I -have  not  the  tenant-right  of  the  large 
holdings. 

14798.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  did  not  buy  it  ? — No,  I 
did  not  buy  it,  I bought  the  other,  at  least  my  father 
bought  the  other. 

14799.  Chairman. — Is  that  a temporary  letting  of 
the  grass  farm  ? — Yes,  I do  not  dispute  the  giving  up 
of  that  at  any  moment. 

14800.  Then  it  is  as  to  the  smaller  holding  you 
wish  to  speak  ? — Yes.  I was  noticed  for  an  increase 
of  rent,  nearly  two  years  since. 

14801.  Mr.  Shaw.— Over  the  £2  ? — Yes. 

14802.  Chairman. — And  you  consider  that  is  an 
advance  upon  your  improvements  ? — I do. 


14803.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  was  the  advance 
to  be  ? — 33g  exactly. 

14804.  That  is  one-third  of  an  advance  ? — Yes. 

14805.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  an  advance  like 
that  would  destroy  your  tenant-right  ? — I don’t  think 
my  tenant-right  would  be  worth  anything.  I would 
not  get  anything  for  my  tenant-right,  if  I was  to  offer 
it  now  at  the  advanced  rent. 

14806.  From  its  being  known  that  was  proposed  ? 
—Yes. 

14807.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  not  paid  it  yet? — 
No.  Owing  to  the  bad  season  last  year  the  increased 
rent  was  not  collected. 

14808.  Have  you  done  everything  in  the  way  of 
improvements  that  was  done?— -Yes. 

14809.  The  landlord  did  nothing? — Did  nothing. 

14S10.  It  has  been  in  your  family  for  a long  time? 
— My  father  bought  it,  perhaps  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  ago. 

14811.  Chairman. — Is  this  near  the  town? — It  is 
near  the  village  of  Ballintra. 

14812.  Do  you  keep  it  in  grass? — Yes;  I cropped 
it  until  it  was  in  proper  form  for  giving  grass,  and  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I have  had  it  in  grass. 

14813.  Have  you  represented  it  to  Major. Knox? 
— I have  to  his  agent,  Thomas  Colquhoun. 

14814.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  a'large  property  ? — It  is  a 
large  property. 

1 48 1 5.  Is  heproposing  to  raise  the  rents  ?— Y es;  all  over. 

14816.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  a valuation? — 
There  has. 

14817.  How  long  ago  ? — About  two  years. 

14818.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  advance  in  the  same  pro- 
portion over  all  the  tenants  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  up 
to  that ; in  others  it  is  not.  I think  that  is  rather 
over  the  average. 

14S19.  Do  they  complain  of  it? — Very  much. 

14820.  They  have  not  paid  yet  ? — No. 

14821.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  state? — T hold  under  three  different  landlords, 
and  I have  nothing  to  say  about  them. 

14822.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  Connolly  estate  is  managed 
well,  and  tenant-right  admitted? — Yes. 

14823.  Your  rents  are  fair? — The  rents  are  fair  on 
Major  Hamilton’s  and  the  Connolly  property. 

14824.  The  tenants  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on 
those  properties  ? — No ; anything  they  complained  of 
on  those  properties  would  be  unjust.  I hold  under 
both  of  them. 

14825.  The  tenants  are  doing  fairly,  considering  the 
times?— Yes ; I think  better  than  on  other  properties 
in  the  district. 

14826.  And  tenant-right  is  admitted  fully  %— 
Tenant-right  is  admitted  fully. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Oct.  is,  isso. 

Mr.  William 
Hammond. 


Mr.  James  Davis,  Donegal,  examined. 


14827.  Chairman. — You  are  a farmer,  I believe? 
—Yes ; I hold  about  200  acres  of  land,  but  there  i*j  a 
part  of  it  freehold. 

14828.  Who  do  you  hold  under  ? — I hold  about  four 
statute  acres  under  Lord  Arran. 

14829.  Is  it  as  regards  those  four  acres  that  you 
wish  to  speak  ? — Yes.  The  complaint  I have  against 

him  is : Tt  was  an  old  brickyard  when  I came  to  the 
town.  I took  it  in  1851,  and  the  agent  and  his  sub- 
agent could  only  value  it  at  £3  1 0s.  I told  them  it  was 
not  worth  anything  until  it  wasimproved,  and  I got  leave 
to  hold  it  until  it  would  recoup  me.  I commenced  to 
drain,  and  cleared  a large  ditch  away  and  filled  up  a 
brick  hole,  and  it  remained  at  that  rent.  He  changed 
the  agent  then ; and  he  raised  it,  that  was  when  he 
came  in,  the  new  agent,  to  ,£4  10s.  6 d. 

14830.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  year  was  that  ? — 
1859. 

14831.  Chairman. — That  was  after  the  new  valua- 


tion ? — Yes ; it  was  the  same  agent  did  it.  Very  well, 
then,  from  1859  to  May  1869,  they  let  it  remain  the 
one  year  at  £4  10s.,  and  brought  it  up  then  to  £5  Us. 
That  was  the  second  rise  it  got.  Then  from  May, 
1869  to  1880,  they  put  it  to  £6  18s.  6d.,  that  is  three 
rises,  that  is  the  present  rent  I am  paying.  Lord 
Arran  wanted  but  20  per  cent,  put  on,  and  he  wrote  to 
Jackson,  his  local  manager ; but  when  Mr.  Crean,  the 
rent  receiver  came,  he  said  we  will  put  on  25  per  cent., 
because  Lord  Arran  will  have  to  pay  half  the  county 
cess  ; and  they  put  on  25  per  cent.,  and  he  does  nob 
pay  one  penny  of  county  cess  now. 

14832.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  made  the  improve- 
ments?— -Yes. 

14833.  And  made  it  good  land  ? — Well,  it  is  pass- 
able now. 

14834.  What  side  of  the  town  is  it? — Kellybegs. 

14835.  Is  it  near  the  town? — Yes. 

14836.  Is  your  own  freehold  land  near  the  town? 


’I  r.  .lame 
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Oct.  16,  1380.  — No  ; it  is  near  Bally  shannon.  I hold  ninety  acres 

Mr.  Jam^s  at  Cavangarden  (1) 

Davis.  14837.  Do  you  farm  it  yourself? — Well,  I do,  if 

you  call  stocking  it. 

1483S.  Would  you  be  allowed  to  sell  this  of  Lord 
Arran’s %—  No;  since  the  Land  Act  passed  in  1870, 
he  has  drawn  the  receipt  of  that  as  a townpark. 

14839.  So  you  could  not  sell  it  ? — No,  I coidd  hot 
sell  it  according  to  his  receipt,  but  I dispute  that,  and 
call  it  a holding.  A neighbouring  tenant,  similarly 
treated,  recovered  the  price  of  his  tenant-right  in  the 
Land  Court. 

14840.  Has  it  cost  you  much  money,  what  you  have 
done  on  it  ? — I have  laid  out,  perhaps,  £40,  say 
£30,  at  least.  And  another  grievance  I have 
to  state  on  the  Murray  estate,  my  grandfather 
and  father  and  myself  were  tenants  on  the  Murray 
estate,  but  I recollect  when  Mr.  Murray  became  heir, 
I was  a boy,  and  we  held  at  £28  14s.  Irish,  that 
would  be  about  £23.  There  was  not  ten  acres  of  the 
forty  acres  you  could  turn  a plough  on.  My  father 
had  to  keep  labourers  on  it,  and  he  stubbed  a great 
deal  of  briars  and  sloe  trees  and  hazels,  and  ‘drained  it, 
and  they  have  raised  it  now  to  £45  10s.,  and  what 
I complain  most  of  is  Murray’s  agent  sent  a man  to 
me  to  say  he  would  build  me  a house.  I said  “ I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Murray  for  that,  but 
it  would  cost  him  a great  deal  to  build  a house 
according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  if  he  built  it  As  he 
did  on  the  small  farms,  and  I don’t  want  to  put  him 
to  any  expense,  and  I probably  would  not  go  to  live 
in  it,  as  I am  living  in  town,  and  I might  be  tempted 
to  set  it,  and  we  would  have  a quarrel  about  it ; 
but  if  he  expended  one-fourth  of  that  in  drainage, 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  the  house,  it  would  be 
very  much  better  for  the  landlord  and  tenant.”  The 
agent  went  out  with  me  and  said  he  would  not  get 
leave  to  do  it.  I asked  him  to  look  at  a battery  he. 
built  at  the  end  of  my  land  which  flooded  two  acres 
of  it.  He  said  “ I will  expend  £100  on  your  farm, 
and  charge  you  five  per  cent.”  I said  “ I cannot  pay 
that,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  there  are  a great  deal  of  labour- 
ers unemployed  in  Donegal.”  I said,  “ spend  you  £50 
on  account  of  the  labour,  and  I will  bind  myself  to 
spend  £50  in  drainage.”  “ Agreed,”  he  said.  I com- 
menced and  spent  £30  in  the  winter.  I asked  him 
out  to  look  at  it,  and  he  commenced  mimicking  me, 
and  said  it  was  not  worth  looking  at.  “ Well,”  I 
said,  “ they  did  not  cost  the  landlord  anything,  and 
do  you  build  better."  He  said,  “ I will  give  you  a 


lease,  I said,  “I  don’t  think  we  will  be  anxious u, 
get  leases  the  way  you  are  treating  us.”  The,.  , 
increased  the  rent  £5  10s.,  and  served  me  with  noti 
I asked  what  was  that  for,  he  said  there  was  a 
deal  of  capital  spent  on  the  estate,  and  this  J 
interest  they  were  putting  on.  it.  I said,  “My  de  6 
sir  do  you  show  me  anything  you  have  expended 
on  the  townland.  You  have  earned  on  improvements 
in  Kelly  begs  that  were  useless,  and  spent  the  landlord’s 
property,  and  will  you  charge  me  with  it.  ” He  said  « it 
is  the  rule  on  every  estate,  and  you  must  submit  to  it" 
14841.  Chairman. — You  say  this  was  Mr.  Wilson  ] 


14842.  Mr.  Siiaw. — When  was  that? — 1860. 
14-843.  Is  there  a Mr.  Brooke  agent  now  L- Yes 
I have  nothing  to  say  about  Mr.  Brooke;  he  a0t  the 
books  and  keeps  them  on. 


_ 14844.  And  they  put  your  rent  to  £45  10s. 
Yes,  and  interest  on  capital  that  he  squandered.  He 
kept  a staff  about  him,  some  of  them  from  £50  to 
£100  a year,  and  kept  smiths  and  carpenters,  and- 
spent  the  money  of  the  estate  during  the  minority  of 
the  present  proprietors. 

14845.  But  none  of  it  was  spent  on  your  farm  l~ 
Not  one  shilling,  nor  there  never  was  a shilling  on 
the  whole  townland.  My  father  held  one  part,°and 
Crummer  another;  and  when  Mr.  Murray  Stewart 
cameinto  this  room,  and  tlietenants  wanted  abatement 
he  said  to  some  of  them,  “ You  are  no  tenants  of  mine  ’’ 
and  then  when  he  came  to  Crummer  aud  Davies  lie 
said,  “Come  forward,  these  are  my  tenants,  these 
have  their  rents  paid.”  Mr.  Babingtoil  had  added 
5 per  cent,  on  our  farm,  and  he  said,  “ Babinrton 
sweep  that  out,  it  is  not  those  men  you  ought  to  be 
rising.  ’ I am  paying  £5  10s.  for  the  improvements 
done  for  other  people,  and  he  has  raised  a battery  on 
my  farm  to  get  water  into  a mill,  and  he  has  raised 
the  rent  nearly  £40  on  the  mill  in  consequence  of  the 
water  power  lie  gave  it,  and  it  has  destroyed  me  and 
the  other  man  alongside.  I thought  the  generosity 
of  any  other  landlord  or  agent  would  be  such  that  he 
would  not  take  advantage  of  a tenant,  and  I never  took 
proceedings  to  prevent  him,  thinking  he  would  make  a 
fair  deduction  in  the  rent,  and  that  is  the  way.  I am 
treated. 


14846.  And  you  have  no  lease? — No  lease,  and  I 
have  been  served  with  notice  to  quit.  I thought  it 
hard  to  leave  my  improvements,  and  I am  labouring 
under  it  since,  and  it  is  not  worth  it. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Joshua 


Mr.  Joshua  Jackson,  Donegal,  examined. 


14847.  Chairman. — You  are  sub-agent  on  Lord 
Arran’s  property  ? — Superintendent  on  the  estate,  he  is 
his  own  agent.  He  has  an  agent,  Mr.  Crean,  Ballina,  Co. 

Mayo.  He  comes  down  here  once  or  twice  a,  year 

in  J uly,  to  get  the  rents  of  the  town,  and  at  Christmas 
to  get  the  rents  of  the  tenantry,  and  whatever  is  not 
paid  then  I receive  and  forward  to  • him.  But  all 
other  transactions  are  transacted  bv  himself. 

14848.  In  connection  with  you? — In  connection 
with  me  about  the  tenantry. 

14849.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  come  here  himself? 

Not  these  last  two  years. 

1485u.  Chairman. — He  has  been  unweH,  I think? 
— He  was  very  unwell  last  Christmas,  but  he  used  to 
come  every  year. 

14851.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  under 
him? — Nearly  23  years. 

14852.  Did  you  live  here  before  that  time? — No, 
I lived  in  the  Co.  Kildare ; held  a farm  of  nearly  200 
acres,  paid  £150  a year  rent.  My  father  and  grand- 
father lived  in  Kildare. 

14853.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  there  are  on 
Lord  Arran’s  property  ? — I think  there  are  about  6,645 
in  the  whole. 

14854.  That  is  including  mountain  grazing  farms  ? 

There  are  about  3,925  acres  held  by  tenants,  not 
including  townparks— Drumcliffe,  Donegal  town  and 


part  of  Mullen’s  what  we  call  townparks,  but  there 
are  235  tenants  upon  these  3,925  acres,  not  mention- 
ing the  tenants  of  the  towns  or  townparks. 

14 so 5.  And  is  the  rest  of  it  mountain  grazing? — 
We  have  70  acres  on  our  own  hands,  and  the  rest  is 
mountain.  I suppose  there  are  about  2,700  acres. 

14S56.  Are  many  of  those  tenants,  small  tenants  1 

We  have  about  98  tenants,  at  £5  rent  and  under ; 
we  have  about  89  at  from  £5  to  £10  ; we  have  about 
29  from  £10  to  £20,  and  we  have  about  19  from  £20 
up,  and  two  of  them  pay  £52  and  another  £84*  not 
including  townparks  or  town  tenancies. 

14857.  Are  the  grass  farms  generally  let  at  a high 
rate  ? — Indeed  they  are. 

14858.  Good  farms? — What  is  on  hands  we  get 
£3  an  acre  for  the  grazing. 

14859.  Letting  the  grazing  of  the  land? — Grazing 
for  six  months  ; and  we  get,  I suppose,  for  meadow 
£4  10s.  or  £4  15s.  per  Irish  acre. 

14860.  We  heard  that  the  property  was- valued  by 
Brassington  and  Gale  in  1857  or  about  that  time?-— 
Yes,  it  was. 

14861.  And  about  two  years  after  that  the  rents 
were  raised  generally  to  Gale’s  valuation  ?— Yes,  my 
lord  ; I did  not  come  here  until  the  last  week  of  1857, 
and  I was  here  at  the  old  rise.  Before  1 came  here 
Lord  Arran  had  Mr.  Gale  and  had  it  valued,  he  com- 
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olained  that  there  was  irregularity,  some  tenants  paid 
Jnore  than  others,  and  some  paid  very  little,  and  a 
few  townlands  were  not  divided.  Mr.  Gale’s  valua- 
tion was  put  on  and  it  was  raised  in  three  instalments. 

1 thought  it  a bad  plan,  and  I represented  to 
Mr.  Symes  at  the  time,  but  I was  not  minded.  I 
did  not  understand  this  country’s  customs,  and  Mr. 
Symes,  the  agent,  took  it  that  it  was  better  to 
make  three  instalments  of  the  rise.  He  put  one 
on  in  1858,  he  put  another  on,  I think,  in  1859  ; 
and  I think,  the  last  of  these  was  in  1860,  making 
three  divisions  of  the  rise.  The  tenants  nearly  all 
were  disputing  and  saying  it  was  too  high  every  time, 
and  he  did  not  tell  them  what  the  rent  would 
finally  be  at  the  first  rise.  I suggested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  tell  the  persons  what  the  rent  would  be, 
that  they  might  know  what  they  were  doing,  but  still 
be  went  on  and  did  not  tell  them  until  the  last  gale. 
When  he  put  on  the  last  rise  he  promised  he  would 
not  change  that  rent  for  21  years,  he  called  the 
tenants  together,  and  Lord  Arran  was  here  in  this 
very  room  and  I was  present  when  he  promised  he 
would  not  rise  the  rent  for  21  years.  It  so  happened 
that  in  1872,  12  years  after,  a man  wanted  to  sell  his 
holding  in  Carnbigh,  and  the  buyer  or  seller  wrote  to 
Lord  Arran,,  would  he  allow  him  to  be  tenant.  Lord 
Arran  wrote  back  to  me  saying  he  did  not  know  the 
person,  and  that  he  should  pay  25  per  cent,  addition  to 
the  rent,  coming  in  as  a new  tenant  on  this  holding. 
When  I got  that  letter  1 wrote  back  to  Lord  Arran 
suggesting  that  I was  present  when  his  lordship  pro- 
mised he  would  mot  rise  rents  for  21  years,  and  that 
for  the  few  that  would  change  hands,  I suggested  to 
his  lordship  not  to  disturb  the  rent  but  let  it  run  out 
for  21  years.  His  lordship  did  let  that  man  pass, 
and  another,  and  took  my  advice,  until  another  man, 
living  in  Mullinalamphry,  got  an  auctioneer  to  sell, 
and  there  was  a man  came  home  from  America  who 
gaye  two  prices  for  this  bit  of  land,  and  the  auctioneer 
wrote  to  his  lordship  saying  he  sold  the  land  for  so 
much  cash,  and  would  his  lordship  be  kind  enough 
to  make  this  man  tenant.  His  lordship  sent  that 
letter  to  me,  asking  the  usual  questions,  and  I in- 
quired about  him  and  I believed  he  would  make 
a good  tenant.  But  his  lordship  said  his  estate 
was  let  too  low ; there  was  this  enormous  sum 
given  for  the  tenant-right,  and  he  was  only  getting  so 
much  rent,  and  let  this  be  the  last  farm  that  was  sold 
without  the  25  per  cent,  being  put  on.  He  told  the 
bailiff,  Sharkey,  to  attend  the  sales,  and  proclaim  it 
throughout  the  whole  estate  to  purchaser  and  seller. 
When  I got  that  order  I never  said  a word  more  ; so 
there  were  18  farms  sold  since,  and  the  25  per  cent, 
was  put  oil  nearly  all. 

14-862.  Who  is  Sharkey  ? — The  bailiff  of  the  estate. 

14863.  He  attended  and  told  them  ? — Yes. 

14864.  Mr.  Shaw. — Some  that  were  offered  since 
were  not  sold  ? — They  were  sold,  but  one  man  would 
not  take  it.  There,  was  a man  named  Hugh 
M'G-inty,  he  sold  a little  farm  ; he  took  two  farms  and 
he  was  to  keep  them  together  as  one  ; a few  years 
went  by  and  he  found  he  should  sell  one,  and  Lord 
Arran  gave  him  permission.  A man  of  the  name  of 
Pearson  bought  that  from  him,  and  a few  years  after 
he  sold  the  other  to  a man  named  McCrudden. 
McCrudden  wrote  to  Lord  Arran  saying  he  wished  to 
he  the  tenant  of  M'Ginty’s  farm,  and  Lord  Arran 
sent  the  letter  to  me,  and  I answered  the  usual  ques- 
tions. But  the  man  was  not  to  become  tenant  on  any 
account  unless  he  paid  25  per  cent.  The  man  would 
not  pay  it  unless  M‘Ginty  gave  him  £10  off  his  pur- 
chase. It  lay  there,  and  it  is  likely  the  money  was 
lodged,  Sharkey,  the  bailiff,  tells  me,  and  the  man 
would  not  take  it,  and -so  there  it  lies,  and  Lord  Arran 
has  not  changed  his  mind.  I understood  he  got  £70 
for  his  tenant-right,  and  there  is  £4  8s.  a year  rent ; 
he  got  very  nearly  15  years’  purchase. 

14865.  Chairman. — I supposfe  that  Lord  Arran’s 
'view  was  that  his  promise  of  twenty-one  years  was 
to  the  actual  tenants  or  their  representatives;  but 


that  on  a sale,  he  considered  he  had  a right  to  make 
increases  ? — His  meaning  was  that  on  any  new  tenancy, 
he  would  rise  it  on  the  purchaser  of  the  farm. 

14S66.  Mr.  Siiaw. — But  that  was  not  stated  in 
1859 1— I never  heard  that  stated  then. 

1,4867.  Chairman. — You,  being  here,  saw  that  that 
would  give  great  dissatisfaction  ? — I did ; and,  there- 
fore I took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  his  lordship 
not  to  do  it,  and  he  took  my  advice  on  one  or  two 
farms,  and  when  this  auctioneer  told  the  extraordinary 
price  this  American  gave  for  it,  he  put  on  the  in- 
crease, 

14868.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  remember  the  price 
and  the  size  of  the  holding? — It  was  in  Mullina- 
lamphry, and  it  was  valued  8s.  5 d.  an  acre,  and  it 
was  not  the  best  land,  and  I believe  he' gave  £140. 

14869.  For  how  many  acres? — I don’t  suppose 
there  are  more  than  eight. 

14870.  Irish  acres  ? — Irish  acres  ; the  average  x-ent 
is  8s.  5 cl.  an  English  acre. 

14871.  Chairman.— This  is  M'Ginty  that  we  had 
here  to-day  ? — He  is  from  Carnbigh ; there  is  a rent  of 
15s.  6 d:  an  acre  on  his  townlancl,  and  his  rent  on  this 
farm  is  £4  8s.,  and  he  sold  that  to  Pearson,  and  I 
understand,  Pearson  gave  him  £96. 

14872.  But  the  sale  fell  through,  at  all  events? — 
Not  to  Pearson ; he  gave  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  was  only  in  M‘Crudden’s  case  it  fell  through. 

14873.  What  is  the  average  rate,  of  agricultural 
rent  on  the  estate  in  comparison  with  the  poor  law 
valuation? — All  the  townlands  average  about  13s.  Gd. 
Of  the  3,900  acres  the  average  is  about  10s.  6 d. 

14874.  And  do  you  know  how  that  stands,  as  re- 
gards the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  rent  of  that  is 
£2,051  9s.  lid.,  and  the  poor  law  valuation,  without 
valuing  the  houses,  is  £1,476  15s. ; as  near  as  I can 
go,  putting  houses’  valuation  with  the  land,  it  is 

£1,725. 

14S75.  Mr.  Shaw.— The  houses  have  all  been  built 
by  the  tenants,  I suppose  ? — All  built  by  the  tenants. 

14876.  And  all  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenants,  generally? — All  the  improvements  since  I 
came  here.  Lord  Arran  did  lay  out  something  in 
draining  and  subsoiling  in  1847  and  1848  ; but  the 
tenants  do  all  on  their  farms. 

14877.  Improving  their  farms  in  the  best  way  they 
can? — Yes. 

14878.  Do  you  know  what  rate  the  mountain  land 
is  valued  at  in  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I do  ; the 
townland  of , Carnbigh  is  valued  at  3s.  '2d. ; that  is 
the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  townland ; that  is, 
where  the  tenants  alone  hold.  We  have  2,000  moun- 
tain acres,  or  more,  not*  included  in  this  valuation. 
What  the  tenants  hold  in  Clogher  is  valued  at  £125, 
the  rent  and  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  £98  18s.,  and 
the  value  of  houses  is  £1 3 1 6s.  • that  makes  the  average 
for  the  tenants  4s.  8 d.  per  English  acre. 

14878a.  Chairman.— Then,  it  is  considerably  above 
the  poor  law  valuation? — It  is  considerably  above. 

14879.  Do  you  think  that,  through  the  country 
generally,  the  land  of  the  same  sort  is  let  as 
high  as  that?— I am  not  acquainted  very  well  with 
.other  estates  about  here ; but  I really  believe  it  is 
very  little  above  our  neighbours. 

14880.  And  do  you  think  that  excess  above  the 
poor  law  valuation  is  a fair  letting  value  X— In  some 
instances,  I believe ; there  were  two  or  three  came 
under  my  own  notice ; there  were  three  farms  they 
disputed  about  putting  on  the  rent,  and  Lord  Arran 
is  not  a man  who  wishes  too  high  a rent,  if  he  knew 
it.  The  three  tenants  said  they  would  leave  the  valua- 
tion to  me,  and  his  lordship,  when  he  heard  it,  de- 
sired me  to  go  up  and  value  these  three  farms  one 
was  bought  for  £320,  and  another  for  £410.  I went 
out  and  reduced  the  rent  he  was  asking  on  one  £10, 
and  I reduced  the  other  £S  ; I reduced  all  three. 
Lord  Arran  was  satisfied.  I considered  that  if  the 
rents  were  put  on  as  asked,  it  would  be  too  high. 

14881.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  twenty-five  per  cent,  were 
put  on,  you  think  they  would  be  too  high  ? — I think 
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they  would ; but  any  one  that  was  left  to  me,  I would 
make  it  as  fair  as  I could.  Valuators  of  land  are  very 
much  praised — very  much — but,  in  my  opinion,  no  va- 
luator ought  to  call  in  a surveyor  at  all ; they  ought  to 
look  at  the  land.  They  should  not  take  the  poor  law 
valuation  into  account.  But  all  those  farms  that 
were  let  at  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase,  every- 
one of  them  invariably  sold  at  eleven  years’  purchase 
at  least. 

14882.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  James  Davies  1 — 
I do. 

14883.  He  has  four  acres  ? — Lord  Arran  expected 
that  to  be  a townpark. 

14884.  Has  he  not  improved  it  very  much? — He 
had  done  a great  deal  on  it  before  I came,  I could  see 
by  the  hills  and  holes. 

14885.  And  he  commenced  with  a rent  of  £3  10s. 
and  it  is  now  £6  18s.  ? — That  is  high  to  be  sure,  and 
it  looks  a great  increase,  but,  then,  that  was  called  a 
townpark  by  Lord  Arran.  It  was  a field  where  they 
used  to  burn  bricks,  and  the  landlord’s  plea  is  this, 
that  it  was  let  cheap,  intending  that  it  should  be  im- 
proved, and  then  it  was  raised  by  degrees. 

14886.  Yes;  but  the  man  who  improved  it  has  to 
pay  the  high  rent? — Yes. 

14887.  Chairman. — You  think  he  was  put  in  at  a 
low  rent  to  begin  with  with  the  view  of  his  improving 
it,  and  then,  after  a certain  length  of  time,  he  was  to 
have  a higher  rent  ?-rTliat  is  the  belief. 

14888.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  ever  worth  more  than 
£3  10s.  when  he  got  it? — I cannot  say,  but  I could 
give  a guess.  I know  the  kind  of  land,  but  at  present 
I believe  if  Mr.  Davies  had  to  let  it  he  would  not  let 
it  at  less  than  £6  18s. 

14889.  Chairman. — He  says  he  laid  out  £30  on 
it  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  less  than  £30  would  not  do 
what  I see  he  has  done. 

14890.  What  would  you  say  it  is  worth  now? — If 
he  was  to  let  it  himself  he  would  get  £6  an  acre,  or 
£6  10s.,  or  £7,  if  he  was  to  let  it  for  grazing. 

14891.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  his  money  is  thrown 
away  to  a great  extent? — No;  I think  he  would  get 
£90  for  the  farm  at  the  old  rent,  £3  10s. 

14892.  Do  you  know  James  Smullen’s  farm  ? — I do. 

14893.  He  has  done  a great  deal  on  his  land? — He 
has. 

14894.  He  paid  a good  price  for  it? — £320. 

14895.  The  rent  was  £18  and  it  is  now  £30.  That 
is  a smart  increase  on  the  farm  ?— Yes.  I valued 
that,  and  there  was  a great  deal  more  put  on  it  and  I 
reduced  it,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied ; landlord 
and  tenant  were  satisfied  with  the  price. 

14896.  Chairman. — At  the  time?— At  the  time; 
and  I believe  now  that  it  is  very  little  too  dear,  if  it 
be  any. 

14897.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  has  spent  his  money,  his 
outlay  on  it,  and  he  thinks  he  ought  to  get  some  re- 
turn ? — He  has,  but  I think  it  has  repaid  him  for  all ; 
but  that  is  not  one  of  the  worst  cases ; that  is  one  of 
the  best  cases. 

14898.  Chairman. — There  is  another  case  of 
M'Galiaren? — That  was  M'Crudden’s  case.  He  was 
in  debt  and  was  served  with  ejectments  at  different 
times,  and  was  Very,  very  poor,  and  he  turned  about 
and  sold  his  land.  He  told  me  one  day  he  sold  it  to 
this  M'Gaharen,  but  there  was  twenty-five  per  cent, 
put  on. 

14899.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  first  rent  was  £5  15s., 
then  it  was  raised  to  £8  15s.,  and  on  the  sale  it  was 
£10  11s.  9(7.  That  was  nearly  doubling  the  rent  ? — 
In  olden  times  I believe  they  had  this  place  for  very 
little,  that  is,  11s.  10(7.  per  acre — the  average  rent  of 
Birchhill.  When  I came  here  I was  not  acquainted 
with  this  country  as  much  as  my  own  country — Kil- 
dare, Queen’s  County,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow — but  I 
considered  myself,  when  I got  acquainted  with  the 
place  and  the  tenantry  and  the  kind  of  soil,  that  the 
rents  were  too  smart  on  many  ; still  if  some  of  them 
had  no  rent  to  pay  they  would  be  poor.  • 

14900.  But  it  is  a poorish  land,  not  a kind  land?— 


There  is  some  of  it  very  good,  but  there  is  none  of  it 
there  is  not  some  little  bad  spot  on. 

14901.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  tenants  have 
made  much  improvements  of  late  years? — All  the 
improvements  are  made  by  them.  There  are  a good 
many  tenants  I could  point  out  who  have  improved 
their  land.  I know  a man  of  the  name  of  Love  of 
Finnybawns.  When  I came  here  he  had  a piece  of 
bog  and  a piece  of  hill,  the  way  it  was  left  by  the 
Creator,  and  he  has  it  now  nearly  all  settled.  He  cer- 
tainly does  not  pay  a high  rent  at  present,  but  if 
they  go  to  value  him  again  they  will  certainly  put  a 
higher  rent  on,  from  his  improvements  thereon. 

14902.  Mr.  Shaw — If  he  tries  to  sell  he  will  have 
' to  pay  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

14903.  Although  he  has  made  it  all  himself? Yes 

and  round  this  country  I understand  the  landlords  are 
all  doing  the  same  thing. 

14904.  Chairman — Do  you  think  there  is  a dis- 
continuance of  improvements  by  the  tenants  since  the 
Land  Act  ? — I cannot  say  there  is. 

14905.  We  have  heard  in  some  places  that  at  first 
they  improved  under  the  Land  Act,  but  of  late  they 
have  ceased  to  do  so  from  the  feeling  that  it  is  in- 
secure ? — I know  the  feeling  that  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  tenantry  is  this — I believe  improvements  would 
go  on  40  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  if  they 
were  sure  the  rent  would  not  be  raised  for  their 
improvements.  That  is  my  opinion ; and  I think 
landlords  and  tenants  would  be  helped  if  it  was 
settled,  so  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  would  know 
what  they  were  doing,  and  the  tenant  would  not  be 
interfered  with  in  improving  by  the  raising  of  rent. 

14906.  Mr.  Shaw — It  would  be  better  for  all 
parties  ? — It  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  some- 
thing could  be  done,  for  I am  acquainted  with  tenants 
in  Kildare,  Queen’s  County,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow. 
My  brother  holds  upwards  of  400  acres  of  land,  and  my 
cousins  from  200  or  300  acres  down  to  50.  And  I be- 
lieve if  something  equivalent  could  be  given  to  the 
landlord  for  his  legal  and'  customary  right  of  raising 
rent  every  21  years,  it  would  be  a grand  job  to  have  a 
settled  and  stationary  rent.  We  will,  say,  give  leases 
for  ever  to  all,  and  pay  a half-year’s  rent  every  31  years. 

14907.  As  a fine  or  premium  ? — Yes ; say  an  estate 
was  worth  £3,000  a year.  Every  thirty  years  the 
landlord  would  have  £1,500,  and  the  landlord  would 
know  and  the  tenant  would  know,  and  he  would  build 
his  house  and  have  no  complaints.  And  if  you  look 
on  it  and  calculate  it  as  I have  done,  I believe  it  would 
leave  the  landlord  3J  per  cent,  interest,  and  it  will 
give  him  as  much  addition  to  his  rents  as  with  the 
way  foreign  countries  are  opened  by  steam  communi- 
cation he  can  expect,  it  would  give  him  as  much  of  a 
rise  as  he  gets  now  by  constant  increases. 

14908.  And  it  would  satisfy  the  tenants? — Yes. 

14909.  And  improvements  would  goon? — I know 
a tenant  at  present.  He  is  able  and  willing  to  im- 
prove, and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  him 
building  a slated  house.  In  the  County  Kildare,  on 
Lord  Aldborough’s  property,  I had  three  cousins  A 
working  tailor  from  Castledermot  bought  the  pro- 
perty, and  put  them  out,  and  they  had  to  go  away  and 
not  get  one  penny  piece.  There  is  a feeling  among 
farmers  that  they  will  not  improve,  and  even  if  they 
get  leases — I have  been  one  myself,  and  know  the 
feeling — they  will  say,  even  honest,  industrious, 
respectable  farmers  who  wish  to  pay  a good  rent  and 
improve,  “ If  I get  a lease  for  a farm  I will  have  it 
good  and  keep  it  good ; but  I won’t  improve  it  so 
much  against  the  lease  is  out  as  will  leave  me  to  pay 
for  my  improvements.” 

14910.  Chairman — And  do  you  think  the  Land 
Act,  which  gave  compensation  for  improvements,  did 
not  meet  that  fear  at  all  ? — I am  quite  sure  not ; for  I 
will  tell  you  why — in  instances  where  a townland  is 
sold,  supposing  there  is  a good  landlord  who  sells,  the 
landlord  who  buys  thinks  nothing  if  he  wants  the  land 
or  his  adjoining  tenant  wants  it,  of  what  the  tenant- 
right  would  come  to  if  the  man  is  disturbed.  If  the 
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family  is  to  be  disturbed,  the  man  thinks  nothing  of 
Wiving  for  the  tenant-right. 

1 14911.  The  compensation  he  -will  have  to  pay,  he 
wets  re-paid  by  one  of  the  new  men? — Yes;  and  if 
tLe  man  goes  away  and  he  is  re-paid,  it  will  be  no 


14912.  Mr.  Shaw — The  man  going  out  does  not 
„et  paid  for  his  disturbance  ? — That  is  the  way.  Some 
of  them  may  live  under  a good  landlord  for  a lifetime, 
but  we  see,  unfortunately,  through  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land when  the  landlord  is  changed,  the  new  one  is 
worse. 

14913.  Chairman — We  were  told  yesterday,  I 
think  it  was,  that  the  tenants  of  the  present  day  are 
apathetic  and  different  from  what  they  used  to  be,  and 
won’t  improve.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  ? — I 
believe  the  last  couple  of  years  it  is  so,  that  there 
is  a feeling  amongst  them  that  something  will  be 
done,  and  they  are  lying  there  without  moving  on  at 
all. 

14914.  But  it  is  not  from  anything  different  in  the 
power  of  setting  to  work,  if  they  believed  themselves 
secure?— I think  the  chief  tiling  is,  if  they  could  get 
a faff  rent  and  what  the  people  call  security. 

14915.  Have  there  been  many  evictions  on  the  pro- 
perty’— No.  Lord  Arran  never  puts  out  a man 

except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  even  then  some 
of  the  parties  owed  three  years’  rent,  and  there  were 
some  ejectments  which  he  took  out  merely  to  frighten 
them. 

14916.  There  is  no  complaint  as  to  ejectments? — 
No.  Where  there  is  a number  of  poor  people,  if  they 


had  their  land,  some  of  them,  for  nothing  it  would  not 
make  them  much  better  off.  But  certainly  over 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  this  estate  is  valued  very 
high. 

14917.  In  comparison  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation  ? 
— In  comparison  with  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  Almost 
all  expressed  themselves — I heard  several  of  them 
speaking — that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  fhe  Poor 
Law  valuation.  That  may  be  too  low,  in  general,  and 
I believe  so. 

14918.  But  do  you  think  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  say  a rent  fixed  by  arbitration  ? — I think  the 
reasonable,  respectable  tenant  that  expects  nothing 
only  from  his  industry,  tod  only  wishes  to  pay  a just 
rent,  would.  But  there  are  some,  I believe,  that  some- 
how or  other  rent  is  not  troubling  them,  if  they  could 
get  the  land  by  paying  nothing,  but  they  are  few. 
Certainly,  Lord  Arran  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  would  lay  on  an  unjust  rent,  if  he  knew, 
but  still  he  thinks  perhaps  when  people  give  him 
these  high  rents  it  is  all  right.  Some  of  the  tenants 
of  this  very  townland  were  the  first  to  offer  £i  an 
acre  to  accommodate  themselves,  and  the  first  to  call 
out  “ high  rents  ” afterwards. 

14919.  He  thinks  the  high  tenant-right  is  a proof 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  property  ? — He  thinks 
when  the  people  give  it  to  him,  it  is  all  right,  but  any- 
one I had  to  deal  with,  or  when  it  was  left  to  me,  I 
always  lowered  it  when  I considered  it  was  a little  too 
high,  and  Lord  Arran  was  always  satisfied. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Oct.  10,  isso 

Mr.  Joshua 
Jackson. 


Mr.  John  Ward,  County  Cess  Collector,  Ballintra,  examined. 


Mr.  Jolm 
Ward. 


14920.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — I live 
near  Ballintra,  almost  half  way  between  this  and  Bally- 
sliannon.  My  calling  is  a farmer,  but  I have  been 
collecting  the  county  cess  in  Ballyshannon  and  district 
for  twenty- four  years. 

• 14921.  Are  you  a farmer  at  present  ? — I am  living 
by  the  farm,  and  I am  the  sheriff’s  officer  for  this  part 
of  the  county  Donegal,  south-western  Donegal,  five 
parishes  in  it. 

14922.  Have  you  anything  as  regards  your  own  farm 
that  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — W ell,  no. 
I live  on  Mr.  Connolly’s  estate  and,  seeing  the  way  my 
neighbours  are  treated,  I have  no  reason  to  complain, 
but  I know  the  causes  of  discontent  among  all  the 
farmers  in  the  district  I travel  through,  and  their 
general  complaint  is  too  high  a rent,  and  the  power  of 
the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent  still.  I will  give  you  a few 
instances  I can  prove  on  oath  as  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. In  the  next  townland  to  where  I live,  I re- 
member three  farms,  small  ones  at  £2  a year. 

14923.  Mr.  Shaw.— Each  ?— Each  at  .£2  a year, 
and  they  are  risen  twice  in  my  memory,  they  are  now 
up  to  £8  each 

14924.  Chairman. — What  property  was  that  on? 
—It  was  on  an  estate  of  Colonel  Knox  of  Prehen 
near  Derry. 

14925.  Who  manages  that  property  ? — Isaac  Colqu- 
houn  and  Son,  of  Derry  ; Isaac  is  dead,  and  Thomas 
Colquhoun  is  agent  now. 

14926.  Mr.  Shaw.— Do  you  know  the  acreage  of 
these  farms  ? — I think  they  would  bo  about  eight 
statute  acres  of  mountain  land. 

14927.  They  had  reclaimed  it,  I suppose? — They 
had  reclaimed  it,  the  townland  was  squared  up  and 
the  people  from  the  nestling  of  houses  were  sent  out 
to  their  own  farms,  what  we  call  in  this  neighbourhood, 
rundale,  each  one  was  sent  out  to  their  own  farm,  and 
the  rent  was  raised.  The  first  case  was  two  servant 
boys  bought  the  farm  from  their  grandfather,  and  sup- 
ported him  during  his  life,  they  built  a house  and 
broke  up  two  acres  of  hard  mountain  land,  and  when 


they  had  it  cultivated  they  were  risen  to  £9  a year, 
and  because  they  did  not  pay  it  they  were  ejected  in 
1847. 

14928.  Chairman.— What  was  the  name  of  the 
place  ? — Ballinaearrick. 

14929.  And  what  was  the  name  of  the  tenant  ? — 
William  M‘Cafferty,  and  John  M‘Cafferty  his  brother. 
They  were  ejected  in  1847,  the  land  lay  vacant  for  two- 
years,  until  they  gave  it  to  another  man  at  a reduced 
rent ; £4,  that  man  held  it  at  and  it  is  now  risen  to- 
£8. 

14930.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant  now?— 
John  Graham,  of  Ballintra. 

14931.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  landlord  did  nothing; 
towards  improving  it  ? — Nothing. 

14932.  Chairman. — Was  Colonel  Knox  a purchaser 
of  the  property  lately  ?— Oh,  no,  he  has  it  by  hereditary 
right  long  before  my  memory. 

14933.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  a large  property  ? — No. 

14934.  And  has  the  same  system  been  going  over 
the  whole  estate?— Yes,  the  rise  in  1878  has  been  very 
o-reat,  the  farm  next  to  where  I live  and  was  born  and 
reared  was  held  by  a man  named  Charles  Johnson  at 
£7  a year,  I remember  its  being  raised  to  £12,  and 
they  were  noticed  in  1878  to  pay  £21. 

14935.  Chairman.— Was  there  any  very  great  im- 
provements done  by  the  tenants? — Yes;  there  were- 
grpat  improvements  done  by  three  sons,  and  they  are 
yet  unmarried,  living  with  all  the  industry  they  can 
on  the  farm,  and  as  they  improved  it  the  rent  was 
still  raised.  This  deters  the  people  from  improvements, 
it  keeps  them  back  and  leaves  them  discontented,  and 
they  are  now  in  that  state  that  they  don’t  know 
whether  to  improve  or  not.  On  the  Cavangarden 
estate,  on  the  farm  next  to  my  own,  it  marches  me,  I 
remember  an  old  man  with  three  sons,  named  Patrick 
Campbell. 

14936.  What  is  the  name  of  the  landlord  ? — Thomas 
-John  Atkinson,  Cavangarden.  The  old  man  got  liberty 
to  build  a house  for  the  first  son,  the  landlord  being 
paid  £2  additional  rent.  Tie  solicited  the  favour  free, 

1 rl  I? 
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Oct.  ie,  1880.  but  would  not  get  it.  When  the  father  died,  the  lancl- 
tfr  JohiT  l°rd  raised  the  £2  a year  to  £7,  and  he  is  paying  £7 

iVard.  a year  now>  an<I  if  I was  sworn  as  a valuator  I would 

swear  positively  and  beyond  a doubt  it  is  not  worth 
more  than  £3. 

14937.  He  has  done  everything  forit? — He  carried 
gravel  from  the  hill  to  make  land  of  the  bog ; he 
brought  the  landlord  to  see  it  and  the  reward  he  got 
was  “ come  into  the  office  the  first  day  you  are  passing, 
I want  you,”  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  was 
told  he  must  pay  £7  yearly  in  future. 

14938.  Mr.  Shaw. — £2  for  marrying  the  son,  and 
£5  for  improving  the  land? — Yes.  Now,  sir,  that  is 
my  next  neighbour.  I am  also  well  acquainted  with 
land  at  Bundoran,  on  another  estate  owned  now  by  Dr. 
Teevan,  a military  doctor,  I believe.  He  has  a residence 
at  Enniskillen,  and  he  is  serving,  I believe,  with  his 
regiment  at  Malta.  The  property  was  purchased  in 
1868,  a portion  of  Mr.  Connolly’s  estate.  I know  one 
man  whom  I,  as  sheriff’s  officer,  ejected  in  May  last ; 
his  rent  was  £22,  it  is  now  £37 ; the  tenant  was 
Andrew  Kerrigan. 

14939.  Raised  lately  ? — Since  1868. 

14940.  By  one  rise  or  several? — By  two  rises. 
First  there  was  a rise,  and  the  man  had  to  sell  a por- 
tion of  his  land,  and  because  he  offered  it  for  sale  there 
was  an  additional  rent  put  on.  Altogether,  from  £22, 
it  is  now  £37.  I even  went  so  far  as  to  publish  these 
things  in  the  newspapers. 

14941.  Do  you  know  the  land  yourself  ? — I do,  well, 
and  I know  there  is  no  improvement,  and  it  is  no 
better  than  it  was  100  years  ago.  It  is  a soil  that  is 
not  fit  to  be  improved,  and  it  is  as  good  as  they  can 
make  it. 

14942.  Is  it  too  dear? — Quite  too  dear.  The  next 
farm  to  him  was  held  by  John  Johnson.;  the  town- 
land  is  Ardfarnna  ; his  rent  was  £12,  and  now  it  is 
£22  7s. 

14943.  Under  the  same  landlord? — On  the  same 
land,  and  without  any  improvements. 

14944.  Chairman.— Who  is  the  agent  ?— William 
Rogers,  of  Templeview,  near  Ballyshannon. 

14945.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  all  the  improvements  were 
made  by  the  tenant  ? — There  is  no  improvement  on 
this  soil  at  all. 

14946.  The  houses  were  built,  I suppose? — The 
houses  were  in- existence  long  before  this  rise  of  rent 
prevented  the  tenant  being  able  to  improve,  and  all 
these  men  I tell  you  are  ejected.  There  is  not  a tenant 
on  all  that  portion  of  Mr.  Connolly’s  estate  there  Was 
not  a rise  of  rent  put  ’ on.  I am  giving  you  this  as  a 
specimen.  There  must  be  150  tenants  on  this  estate 
that  was  purchased  by  this  Dr.  Teevan,  his  predecessor 
was  a Dr.  Teevan,  and  it  was  the  other  purchased. 
This  has  caused  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  barony  to 
be  very  discontented ; their  sons  and  daughters  are 
leaving  for  America  and  Australia,  and  I can  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  they  are  leaving  with  a vengeance,  and  the 
fathers  and  mothers  tell  them — “ Don’t  live  in  a 
country  where  we  are  so  oppressed.”  They  have  quit 
improving ; to  my  own  knowledge,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  there  is  hardly  any  improvement  going  on. 
Until  there  is  some  rule  of  law  made  to  establish  a 
fail-  rent  between  landlord  and  "tenant  we  will  not  have 
peace  in  this  country.  We  are  a very  peaceable 
people,  and  I never  yet  heard  a farmer  say  he  was 
not  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent,  but  don’t  be  raising  them 
when  they  improve  the  land. 

14947.  This  has  an  effect  even  on  well  managed 
-estates,  it  spreads  about? — It  has.  The  portion  of 
Mr.  Connollys  estate  in  the  hands  of  trustees  has  not 
been  raised  these  fifty-one  years.  The  people  purchase 
at  auctions  with  confidence  on  it  when  they  won’t 
purchase  at  all  on  the  others.  I may  tell  you  gentle- 
men, I am  an  auctioneer  since  I quit  collecting  the 
county  cess.  I have  sold  a great  deal  of  land  for  the 
last  five  years  by  auction,  and  I can  sell  on  Mr. 
Connolly’s  estate — where  there  is  supposed  - to  be  a 
fair  rent  and  no  rise  of  rent,  and  where  they  are  mot 


afraid  of  a rise  of  rent— I- can  sell,  land  on  that  esHt* 
at  from  £30  up  to  £40  an  acre. 

14948.  Chairman.— Now  ?— Even  now  at  th 
present  time  I can  sell  on  the  Brownhall  estates  for 
there  is  no  late  rise  on  it ; but  there  was  a rise  on  it 
later  than  on  Mr.  Connolly’s,  because  John  Hamilton 
of  St.  Ernans,  and  Major  Hamilton,  the  owner,  treat 
the  tenants  civilly,  and  the  tenants  buy  with'  confi 
dence.  But  on  the  estates  of  Dr.  Teevan,  and  Cavan- 
garden,  the  tenants  cannot  be  got  to  buy  at  all.  Teevan 
cannot  prevent  sale  by  auction,  because  the  right  of  sale 
existed  before  he  purchased.  But  the  Cavangarden 
people  are  never  allowed  to  sell.  “ If  you  are  tired 
walk  away  and  leave  it.”  The  son  of  Atkinson,  of 
Cavangarden,  stood  by  me  for  two  days  in  succession 
I could  not  sell  the  first  day,  and  the  second  day  ie 
stood  by  me  in  the  pouring  rain  and  told  every  body 
“ Don’t  buy,  I won’t  accept  you  as  a tenant.”  This 
rises  up  great  wrath,  and  people  made  use  of  expres- 
sions that  I would  be  sorry  to  tell  you  as  a Christian. 
The  tenant  had  purchased,  himself  laid  out  money 
on  the  place,  and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell.  I 
consider,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  legislature  should 
make  a law  imperative  on  the  landlord  and  tenants 
both  to  come  to  some  arrangement  to  lay  on  a fair 
rent.  It  is  for  the  grass  of  a farm  the  value  should 
be  made,  not  in  a state  of  agriculture,  because  the 
landlord  does  not  supply  one  shilling  to  the  tenant  to' 
buy  manure,  seed,  or  labour.  Then,  if  a farmer  enters 
into  cultivation  it  is  a speculation,,  like  the  merchant 
in  the  town.  Here,  the  farmer  buys  seed,  pays  for 
the  labour,  and  buys  manure.  Sometimes  that  cron 
yields  him  nothing,  but  still  he  continues ; he  has  no 
other  way  to  feed  his  family,  and  if  the  landlord  does 
not-assist  him  he  should  not  be  paid  for  that.  Very 
few  farmers  know  what  an  acre  of  land  will  produce 
in  grass.  Then,  valuing  the  grass,  or  what  it  would 
be  worth  in  the  highest  market,  give  the  landlord  a 
fail-  share  of  that  for  his  rent,  and,  I think,  we  will 
never  have  peace  until  that  is  done. 

14949.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  the  rent  question  is  the 
great  difficulty  ? — The  rent  question  is  the  great  thing 
that  annoys  the  people  here ; they  are  paying  too 
high  a rent  in  general.  I hear  a great  many  suggest 
ing  the  poor  law  valuation  as  a standard,  but  I say 
that  would  not  be  fair.  First  of  all  the  poor  law 
valuation  was  not  made  by  one  man.  Different  men 
from  the  valuation  office  came  out,  well  instructed,  1 
am  sure,  and  different  men  made  different  valuations, 
and  the  greatest  mistake  I find  they  fell  into  was 
this  : they  did  not  make  a sufficient  difference  between 
the  good  and  bad  soil ; they  were  not  agriculturists, 
they  were  not  farmers,  and  they  laid  on  a value  by 
the  acre,  and  where  they  laid  on  £2  an  acre  the  laud 
they  laid  on  £1  an  acre  was  not  half  as  good,  not  one- 
third.  The  bad  soil  is  worth  very  little,  when  the 
good  soil  is  valuable ; they  made  no  sufficient  differ- 
ence, they  valued  everything  up  to  its  full  vaule  for 
taxation  purpose,  and,  I think,  that  would  be  too 
much  for  a rent.  They  valued  the  houses  that  the 
men  built.  Where  a poor  man  built  his  house,  I 
think  it  should  be  his  own  property  without  paying 
rent  for  it. 

14950.  Chairman. — They  valued  them  separately? 
— Surely  they  did,  and  I have  been  in  discourse  with 
these  men  frequently  about  the  valuation — they  said 
their  valuation  they  would  consider  far  too  high  for  a 
rent. 

14951.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  valuation  higher  or 
lower  than  the  rent  in  your  district  ? — It  is  generally 
lower,  a great  deal  lower.  These  farms  I tell  you 
have  been  risen  lately.  A farm  of  £21  a year  is  only 
valued  £15  for  poor  rates,  and  is  too  high  compared 
with  others. 

14952.  On  Mr.  Connolly’s  property  the  rent  is 
near  the  valuation1? — They  are  both  nearer  each  other 
than  on  any  other  estate  I know  of.  ■■■ 

14953.-  Chairman.— How  much,  as  a general  run,  i? 
Mr.  Connolly  ’s  estate  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation  ?rf 
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.There  is  very  little  on  Mr.  Connolly’s  land  but  is 
above  the  valuation. 

14954.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  on  an  average  ? 

In  my  humble  opinion  as  far  as  I know  it  would  be 
about  £3  or  £4  in  every  £20,  and  some  £2  in  £10  or 
£12. 

14955.  That  is  valuing  houses  and  all  1— Yes. 

14956.  But  still  the  tenants  are  pretty  well  con- 
tented on  that  estate  ? — They  are  when  they  see  what 
their  neighbours  are  paying,  but  a good  many  of  them 
are  paying  too  high  near  the  town.  The  general  dis- 
content in  the  country  arises  from  high  rents  and 
insecurity.  Some  good  landlords  I believe  had  suc- 
cessors that  turned  out  very  bad  ones,  and  if  there 
was  some  security  for  the  tenant  that  his  improve- 
ments would  not  be  taken  advantage  of  we  would 
have  a contented  people,  and  they  are  very  industrious 
and  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent,  but  they  are  discontented 
entirely  about  the  rise  and  its  coming  on  so  often. 
A great  many  tenants  on  Mr.  Connolly’s  estate  if 
they  got  into  difficulties,  and  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  rent,  they  were  not  put  out  for  a year,  or  two,  or 
three,  until  the  agent  would  say,  “You  are  going  on 
too  far,  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  pay  your  debts,  and 
put  the  rest  in  your  pocket.”  They  were  all  satisfied 
with  that. 

14957.  Are  the  tenants  in  debt? — They  are  a great 
deal. 

14958.  To  shopkeepers  and  banks? — Not  to  banks, 
they  would  not  lend  except  on  good  security,  but  as 
the  sheriff’s  officer  I can  tell  you  that  I suppose  I 
have  for  execution  at  present  in  the  district  nearly 
150  decrees  for  shop  debts  outside  rent.  It  is  seldom 
we  get  a decree  for  rent. 

14959.  In  the  poorer  class  of  tenants  I suppose 
generally? — Yes. 

14960.  Small  tenants?— Yes;  and  where  they  have 
been  respectable  tenants  they  go  in  and  do  their  best 
not  to  be  exposed. 

14961.  And  they  charge  for  interest  after  a certain 
time?— They  do. 

14962.  Do  they  give  bills  ? — No;  the  shopkeepers 
say  they  would  have  to  pay  the  bills  themselves,  and 
they  must  take  it  by  instalments.  But  the  country 
generally,  owing  to  the  bad  years  of  1879  and  1878, 
and  even  before  that,  the  tenants  were  in  great  debt, 
this  year  appears  to  help  them  on  something,  yet  I 
think  if  it  had  been  a bad  year  like  the  last,  there 
would  have  been  a great  waste  of  the  people,  they 
could  not  stand  it. 

14963.  Chairman. — Before  these  bad  times  were 
they  pretty  well  off? — They  wei-e  a great  deal  better 
on  than  now. 

14964.  But  would  you  call  them  well  off?— I 
would. 

14965.  Do  you  think  they  were  able  to  lay  by  a 
good  fortune  for  their  families? — For  the  most  part 
they  were.  What  beats  the  poor  peoplein  this  country 
rtk  v °f  tlie  Potato  crop,  they  can  live  on  that  crop 
"l  h httle  else,  and  then  they  had  their  grass  crop, 
and  cows  and  calves  to  sell,  and  it  secured  their  debts, 
ut  since  the  potato  crop  came  in  ill  they  have  to  buy 
tndian  meal  and  provisions,  and  cannot ‘afford  to  pay 
then-  rent. 

M4966.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  failure  of  the 
P tato  crop  ? — The  potato  crop  is  worse  for  the  last 
"v®  years  than  it  has  been. 

4967.  Then  you  may  say  that  here  they  have  had 
'e  bad  years  in  succession  ?— Yes. 

J4,9.68-  Mr.  Siiaw.— This  is  a good  year?— Yes; 

,.  lere  ls  no  crop  lost,  no  wasted  crop.  I hold  a 
pomon  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  Bell’s  Isle.  He 
, iced  all  his  tenants  for  a rise  of  rent  in  1878,  and 
iotpjf  ??meof  tliem  Pa)r>  and  others  he  made  pass 
. tor  tlle  rise  of  rent  when  they  had  no  money, 
mi  ’.  Mow  much  was  the  advance  do  you  know  ? 
his  v!f  1S  farmer  in  the  next  townland  to  me, 

“is  rent  was  £15  now  it  is  £21. 


14970.  Chairman.— That  was  in  1S77?— In  187S  Oct.  ig,  isi 
they  were  noticed  to  pay  the  rise.  

14971.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  ho  make  them  pay  it  then,  Ward?*111 
bad  times  and  all  ? — Y es ; he  made  this  man  pay 
down  cash,  and  others  he  took  notes  from.  I know 
another  farmer  paying  £22  and  he  added  £10  to  his 
rent. 

14972.  Was  there  a lease  falling  in  or  anything  ? 

No,  no  lease.  There  was  a general  rise  all  over  the 
estate,  but  some  of  them  did  not  pav.  One  of  the 
tenants  told  me  he  paid  £13  of  a rise,  but  his  rent 
was  coming  near  to  £40. 

14973.  And  that  was  the  proportion  all  over  the 
estate? — Yes ; there  is  not  a single  one  of  them  that 
has  not  been  risen  in  this  country  only  Mr.  Connolly’s 
estate,  and  the  Brownhall  estate,  Mr.  John  Hamilton’s ; , 
and  I know  the  feeling  of  discontent  is  entirely  about 
the  high  rents  and  the  power  to  raise  rents.  If  there 
was  some  standard  made,  even  if  it  was  a hi«h  one 
and  the  tenants  thought  it  would  stand  at  that,  they 
would  go  on  and  work  night  and  day,  themselves  and 
their  families,  to  reclaim  the  barren  soil,  but  the  sons 
of  these  men  say,  “ What  is  the  use  of  us  improving 
we  will  be  risen  for  taxation  and  rent,  we  will  not 
live  here  and  work,”  and  in  fact  when  they  are 
despairing  of  doing  well  they  will  do  ill,  and  go  to 
fairs  and  markets  and  spend  the  little  money  they 
have,  and  then  they  leave  the  country. 

14974.  Mr.  Siiaw.— It  makes  them  idle?— Yes; 
and  then  they  will  leave  the  country  with  something 
in  their  breast  that  should  not  be  in  it.  Depend  upon 
it  that  is  the  case.  I mix  up  with  them  very  much. 

14975.  And  you  think  there  is  a cause  for  it? I 

am  certain  there  is  a cause.  And  now,  instead  of  the 
few  persons  I have  named,  I can  name  the  townland, 
the  tenant’s  names,  and  the  landlord’s  names,  I suppose 
fifty  or  sixty,  to  my  own  knowledge,  where  the  rents 
have  been  raised.  I had  to  sheriff  them  out  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the 
rent. 

14976.  Chairman. — You  had  to  sheriff  them  out? 

• — Under  ejectment  decrees. 

14977.  Air.  Shaw. — For  non-payment  of  rent? — 

Yes. 

14978.  Chairman. — What  number,  say  in  the  last 
five  years?— Oh,  I can  hardly  tell  you  that.  I am 
sure  I took  possession  of  more  than  twenty  farms 
since  May  last  under  ejectments  for  non-payment  of 
rent.- 

14979.  Chairman — In  your  own  district  ? — In  my 
own  district. 

14980.  Chairman. — And  they  cannot  sell?— They 
cannot  sell,  would  not  get  leave  to  sell  in  Teevan’s 
property.  I advertised  a farm  myself  for  sale,  being 
an  auctioneer,  they  gave  me  the  sale,  and  the  bailiff 
came  to  the  spot  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  said,  “ who- 
ever purchases  this  farm  must  add  £2  or  £3  to  the 
rent,”  and  that  stopped  it.  It  is  too  high  already, 
they  won’t  buy  at  that  price.  I have  had  that  experi- 
ence being  the  cess  collector  and  the  sheriffs  man. 

We  cannot  sell  at  all  then.  And  it  is  the  rule  over 
most  of  the  property  in  this  country,  except  Air. 

Connolly’s  and  Hamilton’s  of  Brownhall,  to  send 
the  bailiff  there  and  say  the  purchaser  must  pay  a 
higher  rent.  A great  portion  of  the  landlords  of  this 
country  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  put  down 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  to  make  it  a useless  letter  in 
the  Statute  Boole,  for  the  rise  of  rent  prevents  the 
tenant-right  being  any  use,  and  a man  won’t  buy. 

And  really  in  1877  and  1878  there  were  excellent 
prices  for  little  farms  in  this  country,  because  when 
a man  had  a son  or  two,  and  had  some  money  made 
up,  he  did  not  wish  to  let  that  son  away  to  America 
or  any  place,  and  they  would  consult  together  and 
buy  a little  farm,  and  put  the  son  down  on  it  and 
assist  him  there.  And  I know  where  there  were  three 
sons  in  the  house,  the  father  would  make  them  work 
3 R 2 
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on  tlie  new  farm  and  the  old  one,  and  no  man  knew 
what  his  share  would  be  until  the  harvest  was  gathered 
in,  and  then  he  would  give  each  of  them  the  third 
stook  and  so  on.  This  great  contention  between  the 
landlords  and  the  people  did  not  so  much  exist  until 
after  the  Land  Act.  The  landlords  are  death  on  the 
people. 

14981.  Mr.  Shaw. — Standing  on  their  rights? — 
Yes,  and  saying  we  will  not  allow  this  Tenant-Right 
Bill  to  have  effect  at  all,  we  will  put  on  a rent  that 
will  destroy  it  and  has  destroyed  it.  If  my  testimony 
be  of  any  use,  I would  say  to  you, . we  will  not  have 


peace  in  this  country  until  there  is  some  standard 
made  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  land 
lord  will  have  to  say,  “ I will  stop  here  and  cannot 
go  any  further.  Unless  the  tenants  see  that,  they  arc 
not  willing  to  be  at  peace,  but  they  are  willing  to  pay 
a fair  rent,  there  will  be  no  resistance  to  it  at  all,  and 
that  fair  rent  ought  to  be  ascertained,  I think 
by  arbitration,  the  landlord  appoint  a man  and  the 
tenant  a man,  and  the  Government  appoint  an 
umpire. 

[The  witness  withdrew.  ] 


Messrs. 

Patrick 

Flaherty, 

Edward 

Flaherty, 

John  Thomas, 

Morrogh, 

John 

Henderson, 
James  Cassidy, 

M ‘Cattery. 


Patrick  Flaherty,  Dromore;  Edward  Flaherty,  John  Thomas,  James  Morrogh,  John  Henderson 
James  Cassidy,  and  James  M'Caffery,  examined  together. 


Patrick  Flaherty,  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Thomas 
Colquhoun,  Derry,  who  is  his  own  agent.  Rent 
raised  from  £4  to  £4  8s.,  and  then  to  £6  3s.  ; valua- 
tion, £5 ; acreage,  twelve. 

14982.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  it  raised? — Four 
years  ago. 

14983.  Was  it  raised  on  the  whole  property  at  the 
same  time? — Yes,  some  more  and  some  less,  lie  pays 
half  of  the  county  cess. 

Edward  Flaherty,  tenant  on  the  Colquhoun  estate, 
rent  raised  from  £12  8s.  to  £18  10s.,  valuation,  £13  ; 
number  of  acres,  about  thirty ; bought  a portion  of  this 
farm  lately,  the  rise  on  which  was  from  £3  8s.  to 
£5  10s. 

14984.  Mr-  Siiaw. — At  the  same  time  the  rent  was 
raised? — Yes  ; when  I bought  it  he  raised  it  at  two 
guineas,  and  it  was  too  dear  beforehand. 

14985.  Chairman. — Did  they  give  the  notice  at 
the  sale  ? — No,  it  was  a year  after.  The  woman  who 
had  it  was  forced  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  I had  a trifle 
of  my  own  and  I bid  to  pay  it  for  her  debt,  and  when 
lie  got  me  in  he  raised  me  two  guineas. 

14986.  Mr.  Shaw. — Before  the  general  rise  ? — No, 
it  was  at  that  time. 

14987.  How  far  was  it  from  that  town  ? — Two  and 
a half  miles,  on  the  road  to  Killybegs. 

14988.  Did  you  do  much  to  it  in  the  way  of  im- 
proving ? — Yes,  I levelled  holes,  and  made  roads,  and 
tossed  down  walls  and  made  a big  improvement. 

149S9.  The  landlord  never  did  anything? — No, 
except  rising  the  rent  which  broke  our  hearts. 

John  Thomas , tenant  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brooke,  Lough  Eske,  rent  raised  from  £1  5s.  2d.  to 
£2  15s.,  valuation  £1  10s..  number  of  acres,  two. 

14990.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  it  raised? — Eleven 
years  ago.  Has  another  place  on  the  same  estate, 
rent,  £7  10s. ; valuation.  £4 ; acreage,  eight;  the  rent 
of  this  place  was  raised  when  he  bought  it. 

14991.  Is  that  the  practice  on  the  estate  on  a sale, 
to  raise  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

14992.  Chairman. — Was  it  an  old  practice  ? — No, 
sir. 

14993.  Lately  introduced  ? — Yes. 

14994.  How  long  has  it  been  going? — It  is  only 
about  two  years  since  it  has  become  a rule. 

14995.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  did  you  pay  for  the 
farm? — £140. 

14996.  And  you  think  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — I do. 

14997.  Chairman. — Would  you  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  £140  back  again  now  ? — I would  not  get  half 
the  money. 

14998.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  owing  to  the  bad  times  ? 
—It  is  a good  deal,  but  I gave  too  much  for  it  at  the 
time  I purchased  it,  because  I could  not  get  out  or  in 
to  the  place  I was  living  in  only  through  this  land, 
and  if  any  man  came  in  I would  be  a trespasser. 


14999.  Is  there  a rise  of  rent  always  on  a sale  on 
this  property  ? — There  is  those  last  few  years. 

15000.  But  they  are  told  beforehand  there  will  lie 
a rise  ? — Yes. 

James  Morrogh,  tenant  on  Lord  Arran’s  estate 
rent  was  £14,  raised  to  £17  3s..  and  then  to  £21  10*.' 
valuation,  £12  10s.,  number  of  plantation  acres’ 
fourteen. 

15001.  Chairman. — Was  the  first  rise  in  1859? 

I cannot  say,  I purchased  it  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
last  rise  was  5s.  to  the  pound. 

15002.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  that  is  the  rule  on  the 
property  ? — Yes ; I did  not  understand  it  when  I was 
buying,  and  when  I went  to  pay  the  first  rent  I would 
not  be  taken  as  tenant  if  I did  not  pay  it. 

15003.  Chairman — Was  not  the  bailiff  present  at 
the  sale? — Yes,  he  was. 

15004.  Did  he  not  announce  it?— It  was  the  first 
case  of  the  kind,  and  he  told  me  if  I would  improve 
on  the  place  he  would  never  ask  it. 

15005.  Mr.  Siiaw. — But  they  made  you  pay  it  when 
you  went  in? — Yes. 

15006.  John  Henderson,  tenant  on  Lord  Arran’s 
estate,  rent  originally  £8  5s.,  was  raised  three  or  four 
times,  is  now  £20  4s.  6d. ; valuation,  £12  5s. ; number 
of  acres,  twenty-four.  Land  very  bad. 

15007.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  the  only  land  you  have! 

15008.  Chairman. — How  came  there  to  be  so  many 
rises  ? — According  as  you  improve  they  raise  you. 

15009.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  did  not  purchase? — Ho. 

15010.  It  was  in  1859  the  rise  was? — We  paid 
£8  5s.  for  this  land  at  first,  and  they  raised  it  to 
£12  10s.,  then  to  £15,  then  again  to  £17  10s.,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  they  raised  us  to  £20  4s.  6 d. 

15011.  Chairman. — Whereabouts  is  this  ? — A mile 
and  a half  from  town. 

15012.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  is  it  bad  land  naturally! 
— It  is  very  ill  bad  land. 

15013.  Have  you  done  much  to  it? — We  did;  we 
drained  a part  of  it  and  levelled  ditches,  and  brought 
manure  from  the  town. 

15014.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  on  it? — Yes. 

15015.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  landlord  did  not  help  him 
in  any  way  ? — Yes. 

Morrogh. — I laid  out  half  my  purchase  money  on  it 
and  I would  not  get  the  money  at  all  now. 

James  Cassidy,  tenant  on  Arran  estates,  rent  was 
£1  10s.,  was  raised  to  £9  all  to  five  pence,  by  several 
rises ; valuation,  £7  5s. ; number  of  acres,  eight. 

James  M‘Caffery,  tenant  on  Arran  estates,  land  was 
10s.,  was  raised  £2  19s.,  by  different  rises;  valuation, 
£1  10s. ; number  of  acres,  three  and  a half. 

15016.  Chairman. — Are  they  near  the  town?— 
Morrogh. — About  four  miles  away. 

The  witnesses  retired. 
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Messrs.  James  Doherty,  Timothy  H ‘Mullah,  John  M'Gilligan,  Philip  Melly,  and  William  Gillespie, 
tenants  on  Mr.  Stewart  Murray’s  estate,  examined. 

William  Gillespie,  raised  from  .£12  to  £14  ; valua- 
tion, £11  15s.;  number  of  acres,  12.  Our  landlord 
did  great  injury  to  us  by  selling  the  bog  from  us. 

15035.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  a change? — It  is  ; we 
have  to  come  and  pay  for  it  now,  whereas  we  had  it 
before  for  nothing.  He  sold  these  townlands  out  of 
the  estate. 

15036.  Chairman. — And  the  rent  remained  the 
same  ? — The  rent  remained  the  same. 

15037.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  do  you  pay  for  the  bog 
generally? — 12s.  an  acre. 

15038.  And  he  does  not  allow  you  to  sell  by  open 
sale  ? — No. 

15039.  I suppose  with  the  25  per  cent,  you  would 
find  it  hard  to  get  a purchaser  ?— I hold  a farm,  and 
if  there  was  25  per  cent,  on  it,  I would  not  take  a gift 
of  it.  , 

15040.  You  could  not  make  a living  on  it  1— No  ; 
we  are  not  any  of  us  able  to  make  a living  on  it. 

15041.  Is  that  near  the  town  ? — Melly — Within  a 
mile  of  it  on  the  Killymard-road. 

15042.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  waste  land  about 
your  neighbourhood  ? — None. 

15043.  Is  there  waste  land  that  can  be  reclaimed  ? 

■ — No,  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  can  be  improved. 

15044.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  your  own  farm,  if  you  had 
encouragement? — If  I had  encouragement  I could 
lay  out  more  than  £150  in  improvements,  and  I have 
laid  out  more  than  £100  in  my  own  time,  and  I 
robbed  myself  and  killed  myself  working. 

15045.  If  you  were  sure  of  the  rent?— If  it  was  a 
fair  rent,  but  I will  never  improve  at  the  present  rent. 

15046.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  less? — At  about 
half  the  tenant  could  improve,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Conyngham’s  tenants  are  cheaper  than  we  are. 
15047.  It  bounds  your  property  ? — Yes. 

15048.  And  it  is  considerably  less  than  yours? — 
There  are  none  of  them  that  is  not  under  the  Govern- 
ment valuation. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


James  Doherty,  rent  was  £15,  raised  to  £19 ; valua- 
tion £10  for  the  land  only;  plantation  acres;  16. 

15018.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  it  raised  ? — I think 
it  was  raised  in  1861  (producing  receipts). 

15019.  May,  1860  ?— -That  is  the  first  rise,  and 
1861  was  the  first  payment. 

15020.  And  the  rent  ’before  that? — Was  £15  a 

' 6 15021.  Did  you  make  all  the  improvements  on  the 
land  ? — I did. 

15022.  Drained  it  ? — Yes. 

15023.  Did  you  build  the  house  ? — Yes,  but  I got 
timber  and  slates  from  him,  and  he  put  £2  extra  of  • 
the  rate  on  the  town  on  me.  If  I had  been  raised  the 
same  as  the  others  I would  not  mind,  but  he  put  £2 
extra  on  me. 

Timothy  M'Mullen,  rent  was  raised  from  £12  16s. 
3d.  to  £14  10s. ; valuation,  £9  ; acres,  12. 

15024.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  raised  the  same 
time  ? — Yes. 

15025.  And  no  rise  of  rent  smce? — les  ; barring 
a man  wanted  to  sell;  then  it  is  raised  25  per  cent. 

15026.  And  have  any  sales  been  attempted  on  that 
plan  1 — There  have;  but  there  was  no  sale. 

15027.  It  destroys  your  tenant-right  ? — Certainly. 

15028.  Chairman. — How  long  has  that  been  the 
rule  ?_8  or  9 years  ; it  is  since  the  new  agent  came  in. 

15029.  John  M'Gilligan,  rent  £31  5s.  ; valuation, 
£22  ; 17  acres.  There  was  no  rise  of  rent. 

15030.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  rent  before  ? — I 
don’t  remember. 

15031.  Did  you  purchase  ?— I did  about  20  years 


M'Gilligan. 
Philip  Melly, 
and  William 
Gillespie. 


—Plenty. 

. ; valuation, 


ago. 

15032.  And  paid  a good  price  for  it' 

15033.  Philip  Melly,  rent,  £40  4 
£30  10s.  ; plantation  acres,  30. 

15034.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  know  what  the  rent 
was  before  you  bought  ? — It  was  before  my  time. 


Connell  Gallagher,  tenant  on  Mr.  John  Hamilton’s  estate,  examined.  [Rent  from  £2  10s.  to  £11  10s.  Mr.  Connell 
by  different  rises.]  Gallagher. 


15049.  Mr.  Shaw.— When  did  he  rise  the  rents? — 
Iu  1847  and  1846. 

15050.  Never  since  %— He  did.  After  my  father’s 
decease  I became  the  owner  of  a portion  of  it,  and 
my  brother  lived  on  the  rest  of  it,  and  I made  a 
purchase  of  it,  and  then  my  rent  in  1847  was  £3. 
Then  I had  another  brother  that  occupied  a portion 
of  it,  and  he  was  not  able  to  meet  the  times,  and  my 
father-in-law  came  over  to  see  me  and  gave  me  money 
to  purchase  it.  I paid  four  years  of  arrears,  and  I 
was  living  a year  with  Mr.  John  when  he  sent  a man 
to  the  house  who  said  he  would  leave  some  money  in 
1847  on  my  place,  and  at  the  end  of  21  years  I would 
get  free  of  it.  At  the  end  of  20  years  I went  to  look 
for  the  reduction  to  the  agent,  in  his  absence,  for  he 
was  a very  noble  man,  and  he  gave  me  another  £1  of 
a rise.  I carried  limestone  on  my  back  for  three 
quarters  of  a mile  or  a mile.  I wanted  a road,  and 
asked  his  honour  to  come  to  see  it,  and  he  came  out 
on  horse-back  and  said  £30  would  not  make  the  road. 
I said  I was  a strong  young  man,  and  if  I got  assist- 
ance I could  make  the  road  myself,  and  if  he  would 
allow  me  a year’s  rent.  “ I will,”  said  he,  “ Mr.  Pike 
give  it  to  him.”  He  went  away  to  England,  and  I 


made  the  road  and  I went  to  look  for  the  £11,  but 
Mr.  Pike  said,  “ Begone  out  of  my  sight,”  and  he  gave 
me  another  £1  rise. 

15051.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Mr.  Hamilton  since? 
— No,  I never  saw  him  since.  I told  the  Major,  and 
he  said  if  he  had  the  books  I never  would  have  got 
the  last  rise. 

15052.  You  ought  to  write  to  him,  because  he  is  a 
good  man  ?— He  is  a very  nice  man.  I got  a tract  on 
Monday  morning  from  Mr.  J olm  Mellor,  and  it  speci- 
fied in  it  he  never  gave  a rise  to  any  of  his  tenants 
but  I got  a rise. 

15053.  There  must  be  some  mistake? — He  sent 
this  tract  for  us  to  take  a lease,  but  the  agent  would 
not  listen  to  it  in  his  absence. 

15054.  Has  he  an  agent? — He  has,  his  son. 

15055.  Did  you  go  to  him  ? — He  told  me  he  could  do 
nothing  until  his  father  came  home.  Says  he  to  me, 
naming  me,  “ If  I had  got  the  books  you  never  would 
have  got  one  penny  of  a rise.”  I said  modestly, 
when  there  was  a wrong  done  could  he  not  look  over 
it,  and  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  until  his  father 
came.  £30  never  made  the  road  for  me. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Oei.  is,  isso.  Thomas  Monahan,  tenant  on  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton’s  estate,  examined.  [Rent  raised  from  £1S  7®  * 
Mr.  Thomas  -£21  valuation  .£15  10s.  Sold  part  of  the  farm,  and  now  pays  .£11  10s.  on  the  part  that  remains  the 
Monahan.  valuation  being  £8.]  ’ 


15056.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  there  any  rise  of 
rent  ? — I cannot  really  say.  I suppose  between  eight 
and  nine  years  ago.  I cannot  really  say. 

15057.  You  are  living  on  the  land,  I suppose? — 
Certainly,  that  is  my  only  way  of  living.  I sold  some 
of  the  land  since,  and  for  what  remains  I pay  £11  10s. 
and  £8  is  my  Government  view. 


15058.  You  think  it  is  too  high? — Yes,  and  the 
men  who  came  to  regulate  it  were  Government 
viewers,  they  looked  at  the  land  and  said  to  me 
“ Don’t  you  think  that  rent  too  high?”  I said  “J 
do.”  “Actually,”  said  he,  “in  my  heart  and  soul 
I do.”  I don’t  remember  Iris  name. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  .Tames 
Cassidy. 


James  Cassidy,  tenant  on  Captain  Barton’s  estate,  examined.  [Rent  raised  from  £9  10s.  to  £12 ; valuation 
£8  os. ; mountain  land,  about  8 acres.  Also  holds  a farm  under  Major  Montgomery.  Rent,  £3  17®.  2d  ■ 
valuation  £3  5s. ; acreage  34.  There  has  been  no  rise.] 


15060.  Mr.  Shaw.— When  was  the  rise  on  the 
other  estates  ? — About  eight  or  ten  acres.  I cannot 
exactly  say. 

15061.  Is  it  near  the  town  ? — No,  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  this,  on  the  leading  way  to  Ardara. 

15062.  Was  the  rent  raised  on  all  the  estate  at  the 
same  time  ?— Yes,  and  about  the  same  way. 

15063.  And  the  land  is  poor  land? — Very  poor 
moxntainy  land. 

15064.  Did  you  drain  and  improve  it  yourself  ? — 
He  gave  us  permission  to  drain  a part  of  it  at  one 
time,  and  after  doing  it  and  all  we  were  looking  then 
for  the  money,  and  he  was  not  paying  us,  ’and  we 
stopped  half  a year's  rent  for  the  payment ; and  after 
stopping  a half-year’s  rent,  his  agent  processed,  and  we 
were  allowed  the  money  by  the  barrister,  but  decreed 
for  the  running  half-year’s  rent. 

15065.  Did  he  put  on  any  interest  on  the  money  ? 
— No. 

15066.  Is  it  a large  property  1 — Something  about 
eight  acres. 

15067.  I mean  the  estate  ? — No ; it  is  not  a very 
large  estate. 

15068.  But  all  the  tenants  have  been  raised  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes ; at  the  same  time. 

15069.  Have  you  tenant-right? — No. 

15070.  Are  you  allowed  sale  I— He  did  not  give 


permission  to  any  person  to  sell  until  this  very  year 
and  he  allowed  a man,  upon  a promise,  to  sell  this 
year. 

15071.  Was  ho  able  to  sell  ? — Yes  ;he  did  sell.  . It 
was  a woman.  Her  family  were  gone  to  America. 

15072.  She  was  allowed  to  get  as  much  as  she 
could  ? — Yes. 

15073.  Chairman. — Is  .there  any  waste  mountain 
land  or  bog  land  in  your  neighbourhood? — Plenty 

15074.  Plenty  that  might  be  reclaimed  ?— Yes ; if 
there  was  confidence  in  the  landlord,  and  if  the  people 
had  any  means  to  do  it. 

15 07 A Is  there  any  that  is  not  held  by  tenants?— 
Well,  there  is  a good  part  of  it  waste  on  Major  Mont- 
gomery’s land,  great  flakes  without  any  person  occupy- 
ing it. 

15076.  Mr.  Shaw — They  have  cattle  runs  ?— Yes. 

15077.  But  no  farms  on  it  ? — Yes. 

15078.  Is  it  land  that  can  be  improved? — Yes;  a 
great  deal  of  it  can  be  improved,  and  on  Colquhoun's 
land.  He  raised  the  land  veiy  much. 

15079.  Does  he  put  on  any  advance  when  there 
is  a sale  ? — I think  he  prevents  the  sale. 

15080.  That  is  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  retired. 


Mr.  Francis 
Faucett. 


Mr.  Francis  Faucett,  Rockfield,  Belleek,  examined. 


15081.  Chairman — You  are  a landowner,  I believe  ? 
— Yes ; to  a small  extent,  but  I am  larger  in  the 
tenant  way. 

15082.  What  do  you  hold  as  tenant? — I hold  about 
700  or  800  acres  as  tenant. 

15083.  On  one  estate  ? — On  a great  many  estates. 

15084.  Is  there  anything  on  these  estates  you  wish 
to  put  before  us ? — Yes.  My  own  personal  know- 
ledge where  my  forefathers  lived  is  on  Mr.  Jones’ 
estate  of  Moneyglass.  He  lives  in  the  County 
Antrim,  near  Toomebridge.  The  townland  we  hold, 
Mullyare,  we  held  it  at  £26  a year. 

15085.  Mr.  Shaw. — An  old  lease,  I suppose? — Yes. 
When  the  lease  fell,  Mr.  Jones  served  me  with  an 
ejectment. 

15086.  When  was  that? — Immediately  after  the 
Land  Bill,  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I offered  him 
before  I was  served  with  the  ejectment  to  give  him 
£80  a year  for  the  farm.  It  was  a very  heavy  value, 
indeed,  but  I did  not  like  to  leave  it,  because  it  was 
my  forefathers’  farm. 

150b7.  Where  you  live  ? — No.  After  my  father’s 
death  I was  afraid  to  go  back  and  live  on  it,  knowing  he 
was  so  bad  a landlord ; but  I had  it  in  my  own  hand,  and 
my  forefathers  made  it  so  that  the  £26  was  worth  £S0. 

15088.  What  is  the  acreage  ? — Sixty  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  the  rest  mountain  ; the  Government  valua- 
tion is  £66  a year.  We  went  before  the  Land  Court. 
He  would  not  take  the  £S0,  or  tell  me  what  he  would 
take  ; the  times  were  good,  and  I was  anxious  not  to 
lose  it.  When  he  got  into  the  box,  he  swore  he  would 
not  give  it  to  anyone  until  I had  the  first  offer.  He 


said  there  were  other  parties  bidding  for  the  land.  He 
was  asked  what  he  would  take  for  it,  and  he  said 
£110.  We  considered  the  thing  cautiously,  and 
the  Land  Bill  was  so  badly  framed  that, -after  a lease, 
there  was  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a decree  for  any 
benefit,  because  you  would  have  to  prove  the  sale  of  a 
farm  on  the  estate  between  the  dropping  of  a lease 
and  the  making  of  a new  rent ; that  was  a thing  that 
could  scarcely  ever  occur.  I agreed  to  give  the  £110 
a year,  although  it  was  not  worth  it,  rather  than  give 
it  up.  Under  the  old  lease,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
game  ; he  was  to  give  a lease  for  twenty  years ; tut 
he  would  give  no  lease,  unless  I paid  the  county  cess, 
which  was  illegal,  and  let  him  have  the  land  destroyed 
with  rabbits  and  all  other  kind  of  game.  And  then  we 
came  to  loggerheads  again.  I did  not  pay  the  rent  for 
three  years,  wanting  to  get  my  lease.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Blake,  and  he  told  him  he  would  have  to  trust  to 
Faucett  for  his  shooting  over  the  mountains,  as  he  had 
always  allowed  him  to  do,  and  he  was  hunted  out  of 
court.  And  then  he  served  a writ  on  me,  and  I was 
advised  I had  no  defence,  and  paid  him  £400.  Then 
he  came  to  me  again ; we  made  a new  arrangement 
that  I was  allowed  to  shoot  the  rabbits,  and  he  had 
the  grouse  ; and  it  went  on  until  this  bad  year  came. 
He  gave  all  his  tenants  an  abatement,  and  would  not 
give  me  one,  and  he  would  not  take  the  land  up,  and 
I was  under  the  necessity  of  serving  a notice  of  sur- 
render, or  else  hold  on.  I held  on,  under  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  something  dqne  by  this  Commis- 
sion that  would  make  me  safe  under  this  man 

15089.  Chairman. — There  is  no  tenant-right  on  that 
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estate  ?— 1 There  is  tenant-right  on  that  estate ; but,  in 
making  the  arrangements  for  a lease,  he  made  a bar- 
gain that  there  was  only  five  acres  to  be  broken  on 
the  place,  which  was  nonsense1 — but  no  matter — and 
he  then  put  down  I was  to  have  no  benefit  of  tenant- 
right.  We  are  standing  in  that  position  yet  with  that 
farm- 

15090.  Is  that  in  the  county  Donegal  ? — No ; Fer- 
managh, Mullyare,  beside  Belcool. 

15091.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  considered  £110  to  be  a 
fair  rent  ? — It  is  more  than  a fair  rent.  I hold  a 
place  called  Drumscue,  near  Enniskillen,  at  £92  a 
year,  from  Mr.  J ohnson ; it  is  about  forty -two  acres ; 
I was  giving  £100  a year  for  it.  It  was  sold,  about 
three  years  ago,  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  the 
man  that  bought  it,  the  first  intimation  I had  from 
him  was  that  he  had  been  over  the  land,  and  he  was 
informed  it  was  worth  so  much  more  money,  and  I must 
infuture  pay  £150.  This  was  aMr.  Irwin,  of  Derry- 
gore,  who  had  purchased  it.  The  consequence  was  I 
gave  it  up  to  him. 

15092.  And  got  no  compensation? — I did  make 
an  effort  to  get  £7  5.  I was  afraid  I' would  be  put  into 
the  box,  and  I could  not  swear  it  was  worth  thefirstrent. 

15093.  Had  you  laid  out  money  on  the  place? — 
Oh,  yes,  improved  it  greatly ; grazing,  and  hay,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  : had  it  for  twenty  years  in  my 
own  hands. 

15094.  You  did  not  live  on  it? — No,  I had  a herd 
on  it.  There  is  a good  deal  of  property,  besides  my- 
self, in  Donegal,  I would  like  to  give  you  a know- 
ledge of. 

15095.  Chairman. — You  say,  after  the  purchase  of 
part  of  Mr.  Connolly’s,  the  rent  was  settled  by  arbi- 
tration ? — Yes  ; about  ten  years  ago. 

15096.  Mr.  Shaw.  — Did  each  party  appoint  their 
own  arbitrator  ? — I think  so.  There  was  always 
tenant-right  on  that  estate,  and  every  man  could  sell 
as  he  liked ; but  when  he  came  to  sell  under  the  new 
landlord,  Mr.  Teevan,  then  came  the  rule  that  the 
bailiff  came  up,  and  said  : “You-  will  have  to  raise 
your  rent.” 

15097.  Chairman. — You  are  also  an  agent,  and 
have  the  management  of  some  properties  ? — I have ; 
in  the  county  Leitrim  I manage  property  for  Miss 
Crofton ; it  is  a poor  property,  but  they  were  always 
able  to  pay  their  rent,  and  I believe  the  great  cause 
of  that  is  we  always  allowed  free  sale. 

15098.  Without  limit  of  prices  ? — Without  limit  of 
prices. 

15099.  Or  increase  of  rent  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

15100.  They  felt  an  interest  in  it? — Yes.  And 
the  people  stuck  to  the  farms,  and  it  was  a benefit  to 
the  landlady,  for  she  never  had  to  lose  any  money, 
and,  until  this  Land  League  business  commenced,  they 
never  refused  to  pay  the  rent.  I gave  twenty-five 
per  cent,  last  year  of  a reduction,  and  I got  as  much 
as  the  poor  people  could  pay ; and  this  year  I gave 
twenty-five  per  cent. ; but  they  said  the  Land  League 
was  out  the  night  before,  and  they  were  not  to  pay. 
I left  them,  and  I received  a man’s  rent  this  morning 
by  Post-office  order. 

15101.  You  think  there  is  reason  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction?— Every  reason,  it  is  an  infamous  state 
of  things ; a poor  man  will  lay  out  his  all  on  a holding, 
Ins  neighbour  fancies  it,  and  goes  to  the  bailiff  and 
gives  him  something,  and  between  them  they  put  out 
the  poor  man.  If  there  was  a proper  Land  Bill  passed 
it  would  disendow  nobody  but  the  bailiff,  the  tenant, 
and  the  landlord,  and  the  country,  would  be  better 
off. 

15102.  You  think  the  rent  question  is  really  the 
main  point? — The  rent  question  is  really  the  main 
point,  and  to  make  it  certain  a tenant  cannot  be  turned 
out  at  the  will  or  beck  of  any  person. 

: _ 15103.  Mr.  Shaw. — Nor  his  rent  raised  capri- 
ciously ? — Yes.  They  ruin  the  country  in  this  way. 
The  improving  tenant  that  lays  out  his  money,  that 
ls’  the  man  whose  rent  is  raised,  and  that  decent 
tenant  is  hunted  out  of  the  country,  and  the  scheming 


speculator  who  would  pretend  he  was  poor  that  mn.n 
is  never  raised.  The  last  Land  Bill  was  no  use,  if  a 
poor  man  and  his  landlord  fell  out  he  could  bring  the 
tenant  from  one  court  to  another,  until  the  poor  man 
had  to  succumb  he  was  ruined.  The  proper  course 
would  be,  that  the  tenant,  if  he  was  aggrieved,  should 
call  for  an  arbitration,  and  the  landlord  should  appoint 
one  man,  and  the  tenant  appoint  another,  and  then 
if  they  cannot  agree  there  should  be  a Government 
valuator  sent  down  who  would  be  an  umpire  between 
them. 

15104.  A skilled  man? — A free  man ; and  there 
ought  to  be  one  of  them  in  every  county,  and  that 
man  should  only  be  left  one  year  in  one  county  lest 
he  should  get  in  with  the  gentry  and  be  too  muck 
friends  of  theirs,  and  another  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done  if  they  both  did  not  agree,  there  ought  to  be  one 
appeal  to  the  Barrister  or  Chairman,  and  if  that  rent 
was  once  settled  it  should  not  rise  or  fall,  except  by 
the  price  of  produce,  like  the  College  lands.  That 
would  be,  I think,  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
as  for  no  tenant-right  being  after  a lease.  I believe 
after  a lease  a tenant  is  more  injured  by  being  thrown 
out,  after  all  his  improvements  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  than  if  he  had  had  it  for  only  a short  time. 

15105.  A short-sighted  policy  to  refuse  tenant- 
right? — It  is  a most  infernally  bad  system.  In  the 
north  of  Ireland  the  landlords  are  getting  some  rent, 
but  in  the  west  it  would  be  what  happened  with  me, 
the  Land  League  business.  I believe  the  good  land- 
lord should  call  upon  the  bad  landlord  to  make  a law 
to  protect  him  the  way  he  should  not  have  any  power 
to  go  about  the  country  robbing  him.  It  injures  the 
whole  community,  and  my  impression'  is,  that  unless 
there  is  a bill  made  for  that  purpose  it  will  be  very 
bad.  Mr.  Connolly’s  estate  was  a very  good  estate ; 
they  got  leave  to  sell  always  on  it,  the  Marquess  of 
Ely’s  estate  near  me  was  a good  estate,  and  up  to 
twenty-five  yeai-s  ago  they  used  to  get  leave  to  sell, 
but  latterly  Mr.  Maude  the  agent  has  taken  a new 
way,  he  buys  himself  from  them  or  makes  a price,  in 
other  words  they  have  not  free  sale  since  he  came  in, 
that  is  one  of  the  rules  I object  to. 

15106.  He  gets  the  price  again  from  somebody  that 
comes  in  ?— Yes. 

15107.  But  he  makes  the  price? — Yes. 

15108.  The  buyer  and  seller  don’t  come  together? 
— They  may,  but  he  gets  the  price.  In  making  this 
Land  Bill  there  ought  to  be  a stringent  clause  against 
subdividing.  If  the  whole  community  have  liberty  to 
cut  it  up  in  strips  they  would  not  be  able  to  live 
on  it,  they  would  ruin  the  landlord  and  themselves. 

15109.  You  would  prevent  subdivision? — Un- 
reasonable subdivision,  except  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  a written  stamped  agreement. 
Another  thing  that  I think  would  be  of  great  use  in 
the  country  would  be  something  about  this  abuse  of 
the  Grand  J ury  laws.  Now,  landlords  have  the  power 
of  appointing  the  cesspayers,  and  the  landlords  have 
friends  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  and  the  cess- 
payers are  there  together,  and  in  some  instances  if  the 
landlord  wanted  a job  he  had  friends  there  to  go  with 
him,  and  he  had  always  two  or  three  friendly  cess- 
payers, the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a fair  tribunal.  The  landlord  first  makes  the 
tenants  pay  for  the  road,  and  then  if  it  was  through 
a bog  of  no  use  to  anyone  but  himself  he  would  set 
the  bog,  which  was  not  the  case  in  my  young  days. 

15110.  Is  that  common  making  the  tenants  pay 
for  bogs? — Very  common.  In  fact  on  the  Marquess 
of  Ely’s  there  never  was  any  letting  of  bogs  until  Mr. 
Maude  came  in. 

15111.  Chairman.— When  did  he  come  there? — 
About  twenty  years,  ago,  it  lets  as  high  as  £4. 

15112;  Mr.  Shaw. — To  the  tenants  1— -No,  but  to 
other  people ; and  he  moves  the  tenants  about. 

15113.  Puts  a tax  on  their  time  arid  industry?—; 
Yes.  If  there  was  a law  to  prevent  this  people  would 
be  more  content,  and  they  would  be  better-off,  and  the 
landlords  would  be-  better  off. 


Oct.  10,  1880. 

Mr.  Francis 
Faucett. 
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Oct.  1C,  1880.  15114.  And  this  discontent  is  spreading  through 

Mr  Friiicis  the  country  even  to  good  landlords  1 — Yes,  and  no 
Faueett.  good  landlord  feels  himself  safe  now  from  this  non- 

sensical Land  League  business.  At  Manorhamilton, 
last  week,  a most  ridiculous  thing  occurred ; they  were 
prosecuting  men  for  chasing  a man  off  his  farm,  and 
the  police  could  not  get  cars,  the  people  refused  them 
cars. 

15115.  The  Land  League  does  not  profess  to  say 
“ pay  no  rent,”  but  only  “ pay  no  unjust  rent,”  but  of 
course  the  general  impression  is  the  other  ? — There  is 
another  impression  that  the  Government  said  the  very 
same  tiling,  that  they  told  the  tenants  to  pay  no  rent, 
so  that  really  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  done. 

15116.  To  settle  this  question  finally  ? — To  settle  it 
finally,  and  have  no  tinkering  at  it  at  all.  And  if 
you  find  any  estate  where  there  is  a good  landlord  and 
good  tenant-right  you  will  see  the  tenants  more  com- 
fortable, that  the  rents  are  paid,  and  they  get  a good 
price  for  going  away,  and  you  hear  no  complaints. 
The  Earl  of  Morley  has  an  estate  in  Cavan,  and  on 
that  estate  you  would  get  the  fee-simple  for  the  land. 

15117.  Chairman.  — Has  that  been  sold? — No. 
For  the  tenant-right  of  it  you  would  get  the  value  of 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  and  that  estate  really,  if  it 
belonged  to  a gentleman  that  never  had  given  fair 
play  to  the  tenantry,  or  had  not  a good  agent,  would 
be  a common  mountain,  and  the  people  would  be 
begging  on  it. 

15118.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  that  has  been  all  created 
by  giving  the  tenants  fair  play? — Yes,  and  another 
thing  I think  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  preventing 
grazing  lands  having  the  same  privileges  as  the  other. 
In  grazing  lands  a great  deal  of  them  have  been 
bought,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  rob  these  men  of  what 
they  purchased.  One  of  the  tricks  the  landlord  is 
playing  is,  a man  may  have  ten  acres  of  land,  and 
thirty  acres  round  it  of  mountain  land,  and  they  would 
say  it  was  all  grazing  land  to  debar  compensation. 

15119.  Chairman. — I was  just  going  to  ask  you 
the  view  that  the  tenants  have  that  this  Government 
valuation  is  a fair  criterion  of  rent? — It  is  not  the 
fair  value.  I have  a case  in  the  townland  called 
Coolarkin  on  the  Earl  of  Erne’s  estate.  I was  away 
from  home,  and  they  valued  the  farm  at  £70  or  £75 
a year.  I appealed,  and  was  able  to  prove  that  though 
they  valued  it,  there  was  a road  at  the  bottom  of  it 
and  one  meadow  below  the  road,  and  they  never  went 
off  the  road.  There  was  about  200  acres  of  mountain, 
and  fifty  acres  of  this  soapy  land.  I went  in  to  appeal, 
and  they  asked  me  what  would  I do,  would  I leave  it 
to  themselves.  I said,  “no.”  They  went  out,  and 
they  never  went  off  the  road  again  that  time,  and 
offered  me  .£10  reduction,  but  I would  not  have  it.  I 
went  on  with  my  appeal,  and  had  my  witnesses  in'  the 
place.  On  the  night  before,  I was  in  the  White  Hart 
Hotel  stopping,  and  these  two  valuators,  and  two  other 
gentlemen  I did  not  know  were  there.  I said  it-was 
a very  unreasonable  thing  to  value  my  land  without 
seeing  it,  and  we  were  near  having  a row  about  it. 
Next  day  they  asked  Mr.  Maude  to  come  to  me  and 
settle  the  thing  at  £45  a year,  without  going  before 
the  barrister.  I did  accept  it,  and  my  valuation  is  put 
down  at  £45  a year  by  the  Earl  of  Erne,  and  it  is 
dear  enough.  When  I .was  walking  down  the  street, 
a gentleman  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “If  you  had 
proved  what  you  stated  last  night,  I would  have  dis- 
missed those  two  men  on  my  own  responsibility ; ” it 
turned  out  he  was  the  solicitor  for  the  survey,  Mr. 
Bolton.  Where  the  good  part  is  beside  the  road  it 
is  over-valued,  and  where  it  is  up  in  the  mountain  it 
is  not  valued  high  enough.  There  is  a medium  class 
of  land,  soapy  bad  land,  that  would  never  be  worth  to 
the  tenant  more  than  10s.  or  12s.  an  acre,  and  this 
they  value  more  than  the  rocky  land  everywhere  in- 
variably. I have  land  that  I pay  double  the  valuation 
for,  and  I have  land  I don’t  pay  half  the  valuation  for, 
and  both  are  set  to  me  since  the  valuation  was  taken 
out  by  men  who  knew  it,  so  that  shows  it  is  not  a 
basis  at  all.  Another  thing  if  there  is  going  u be  a 


Government  valuation  again  you  might  put  this  thing 
in  as  a stave,  that  every  tenant  when  his  land  is  going 
to  be  valued  should  have  notice  served  on  him  to  meet 
the  valuator,  and  he  would  have  to  walk  over  it.  I 
had  a tenant  of  mine  who  kicked  up  a great  row.  I 
thought  his  valuation  was  not  too  high,  and  I went  up 
there  with  a valuator,  Mr.  Gaffney,  who  was  a real  judge 
of  land.  When  he  came  the  man  was  making  a great 
row  about  two  fields.  “Why,”  said  Mr.  Gaffney,  “ You 
have  no  right  to  complain,  that  is  valued  against  Mr. 
Faueett.” 

15120.  You  were  going  to  say  something  about  a. 
peasant  proprietary? — The  best  thing  that  would 
happen  to  the  landlords  would  be  for  the  Government 
to  take  up  land  and  sell  it  to  the  tenantry,  and  the 
tenantry  would  be  very  much  worse  off'.  They  would 
never  be  able  to  meet  the  Government  in  the  way 
they  wrangled  with  the  landlords.  I think  if  they  had 
a fair  valued  rent,  it  would  be  better  for  them  than  a 
peasant  proprietary. 

15121.  Then,  as  to  the  purchase  of  holdings  by 
the  tenants  under  the  Board  of  Works,  have  you  had 
any  experience  of  that? — Very  little.  They  have 
some  of  them  purchased,  but  I believe  they  were  worse 
off  than  before.  But  I cannot  speak  certainly. 

15122.  Then  do  you  here,  where  you  allude  to- 
advances  by  the  Board  of  Works,  mean  advances  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement  ? — No ; for  the  purpose 
of  purchase. 

15123.  You  said  you  found  it  complicated? — Yes ; 
I tried  it  in  the  case  of  that  farm  of  .£50  a-year,  but 
I found  so  many  clauses  in  it  I abandoned  it. 

15124.  What  were  the  complicated  clauses?— I 
cannot  exactly  state  it  now,  but  if  I had  the  papers 
I have  at  home  I could  read  them  out  to  you.  That 
is  about  four  years  ago. 

15125.  You  think,  at  all  events,  it  would  deter 
tenants  from  trying  to  purchase? — I think,  as  a rule, 
most  of  them  would  not  be  under  the  circumstances. 
They  would  have  to  give  so  much  ready  money.  You 
have  a very  good  trial  under  the  Church  Act,  and  I be- 
lieve they  are  much  worse  off  than  they  were  before. 

15126.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  done  ? — Yes  ; care- 
fully and  gradually. 

15127.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  of  any  waste 
lands  that  would  be  capable  of  being  taken  up  for 
reclamation  ? — Yes ; a great  deal. 

15128.  Mountain  land  or  bogs? — Bogs  are  better, 
except  at  a certain  altitude.  If  you  get  mountain 
lands  they  will  not  produce  crops  in  wet  seasons,  but 
if  you  get  into  a small  bog — if  you  get  into  a big  bog 
it  is  no  use — you  must  first  gravel  it,  then  drain  it, 
and  then  break  it  up.  The  only  way  these  bogs  would 
be  valuable  would  be  if  there  was  a piece  of  bog  given 
to  the  tenant  along  with  his  holdings. 

15129.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  he  reclaimed  it? — Yes; 
and  it  would  cost  nothing ; but,  as  to  getting  into  a 
big  district  of  bog,  I think  it  is  impossible. 

15130.  Chairman. — Then  you  don’t  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  remove  the  tenants  to  a place,  and  give 
them  small  portions  to  reclaim? — Well,  they  have  not 
capital,  and  would  not  go  the  right  way  about  it.  The 
only  way  is  to  attach  bits  to  their  holdings,  and  they 
would  reclaim  them.  And  it  is  most  unfair  on  Lord 
Oranmore  and  Browne’s  estate,  where  the  tenants 
made  all  the  improvements.  I never  got  a farthing 
from  a landlord  in  my  life,  and  I paid  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  the  whole  look-out  with  the  landlords  is 
how  they  can  raise  the  rent — at  least  the  bad  ones. 
It  was  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  land  that  when  the  Landed  Estates  Court  was 
formed,  and  the  old  gentry  was  sold  out,  there  should 
be  leases  given  to  prevent  the  others  from  robbing.  A 
fellow  borrowed  the  money  and  looked  at  a townland,. 
and  said  that  man  has  a good  house,  or  a good  field, 
I will  raise  him,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  man's  own  industry. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  George  Moore,  Ballintra,  examined. 


Oct.  16,  1880. 


15131.  Chairman'.— You  hold  land  under  Colonel 
Knox? — I do. 

15132.  How  many  acres? — I cannot  form  an 
opinion  about  the  number  of  acres.  It  is  a very  rough 
place- adjoining  a mountain. 

15133.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  tillage  land  ? — 
There  might  be  on  the  farm  twenty  acres. 

15134.  And  there  is  a large  extent  of  mountain  ? — 
Yes ; there  is. 

• 15135.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it? — The  place  I 
live  I pay  -£53  for,  and  I hold  another  farm  at  a 
distance  that  I pay  £24  a year  for. 

15136.  Making  £77.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a rise  to  be  made  ?-— I have,  sir. 
It  is  twelve  years  on  the  19th  of  last  month  since  my 
father  died.  I was  his  eldest  child,  and  came  in  to 
manage  the  place  after  him.  And  the  very  first  time 
I saw  the  agent,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  I told  him  that  the 
farm  I lived  on  was  not  worth  the  rent  as  it  was  then, 
but  that  it  was  reelaimable,  and  that  if  there  was 
some  money  laid  out  on  it  it  would  pay  better,  and 
I asked  him  to  get  me  £200  or  £300  to  improve  it. 
It  so  happened  the  draining  of  this  land  would  be 
very  expensive.  There  was  a great  flat  of  fine  land 
and  a hill  and  another  flat,  but  the  outlet  of  the  water 
was  through  a rock,  and  it  was  very  expensive  to 
dram  it.  I told  this  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  got  him 
to  come  to  the  place,  and  after  seeing  it  he  agreed 
with  me  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  have  it 
drained.  He  refused  to  get  money  for  me  from  Mr. 
Knox,  but  he  encouraged  me,  and  told  me  I was  not 
so  poor,  that  I was  a young  man,  and  he  wound  up  by 
saying — if  you  improve  the  improvements  are  your 
own.  I said  it  was  natural  to  think  that,  but  if  I had 
not  the  money  I could  not.  He  refused  me  a penny. 
For  the  next  five  years  I spent  many  a hard  sore  day 
trying  to  improve  that  land,  and  had  to  cut  eight  feet 
through  the  solid  rock,  which  I can  show  to  any  living 
witness,  to  get  the  water  through  the  rock,  and  I stood 
there  when  it  was  freezing  hard  with  the  water  about 
me,  and  I wrought  for  five  years.  I went  to  the  agent 
to  speak  about  another  subject,  and  I had  not  spoken 
■half-a-dozen  words  when  he  said,  “ I don’t  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  that,  but  there  is  another  subject 
—you  have  your  land  too  cheap,”  and -he- sent  his 
valuator,  and  valued  me  £19  1 7s.  a. year  additional 
rent.  I considered  it  a very  great  grievance — some- 
thing that  human  nature  could  not  bear.  I know  if 
I am  a fair  sample  of  human  nature  I cannot  think 
to  bear  it.  I am  a married  man,  and  though  you  may 
think  I look  young,  gentleman,  I have  seven  children 
and  a wife.  I think  I have  a ' natural  affection  for 
them,  and,  sooner  than  I would  submit  to  it,  I would 
take  my  departure  for  America,  and  make  a home 
somewhere  else. 

15137.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  is  this  increase  on 


you  ? — Two  years.  .Fortunately  for  the  tenantry,  if  Mr.  George 
I may  say  so,  there  came  bad  years,  and  he  has  not  Moore, 
thought  of  enforcing  it. 

15138.  Were  all  the  tenants  raised  at  the  same 
time  ? — Yes ; but  not  to  the  same  extent ; some  of 
them  had  not  been  improving. 

15139.  Chairman. — Had  there  been  a valuation  on 
• the  whole  property  ? — Yes. 

15140.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  your  improvements  were 
valued  against  yourself  ?— Yes  ; I am  in  a position  to 
prove  they  were,  and  even  on  other  estates.  I know 
cases  of  very  great  grievances.  I know  landlords  who 
willnot  acknowledge  tenant-right  at  all.  Iknow  a man 
who  holds  a large  farm  and  has  a brother-in-law  living 
in  Australia,  and  he  wrote  to  him  encouraging  him  to 
go  out,  and  he  was  determined  to  go,  and  went  to  his 
landlord  and  asked  him  to  allow  him  to  sell,  and  he 
would  not  get  one  shilling  for  it  though  he  had  made 
great  improvements. 

15141.  Chairman. — Had  there  been  tenant-right 
on  that  property  ? — I am  not  aware. 

15142.  Have  you  had  any  notice  that  the  rent  was 

goingtobe  increased  again?— No,  sir,  no  notice.  But  we 

have  had  intimation  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  bad 
years  it  was  not  pressed,  but  that  it  will  be  raised, 
and  that  eventually  it  will  be  paid.  I know  other 
cases  where  there  have  been  farms  sold  under  other 
gentlemen,  and  half  the  tenant-right  was  destroyed  by 
the  landlord  sending  his  bailiff  there,  stating  that  the 
rent  would  be  increased. 

15143.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  consider  your  rent  a great 
deal  too  high  for  the  farm  ? — Yes.  I would  consider 
the  present  rent  a fair  rent  in  its  present  improved 
state  ; but  my  father  and  I expended,  at  least, 

£500  on  it ; and,  I think,  in  other  ways  that  I 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  my  landlord,  perhaps 
it  is  no  harm  for  me  to  mention  it.  Last  year 
was  a very  bad  year  for  farmers  and  this  agent. 

Colonel  Knox’s  agent  always  comes  for  the  May  rent 
in  November,  ancl  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  back 
in  January  for  the  November  rent,  and  we  always 
paid  him.  A great  many  of  the  tenantry,  I among 
the  rest,  told  him  that  if  he  came  at  the  usual  time 
we  would  not  be  in  a position  to  pay  him.  He  asked 
when  would  it  be  convenient.  I said  about  June 
when  cattle  would  be  the  highest  price.  He  led  me 
to  believe  that  would  be  time  enough  ; he  never  sent 
a notice  or  his  bailiff',  or  a line,  and  about  the  3rd  of 
May  he  sent  me  three  ejectment  processes,  and  put 
me  to  expenses. 

15144.  Did  he  do  the  same  with  the  other  tenants  ? 

— He  did  with  about  20. 

15145.  Is  he  an  attorney  ? — He  is  an  attorney  him- 
self. I am  not  quite  sure  about  that,  he  has  a brother 
an  attorney. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Tullyearle,  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Charles  Johnson’s  representatives 


Mr.  John  Mullan, 

Pays  £11  6s.  Sd.  : valuation,  £9 ; acreage,  9. 

15146.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  raised  at  all  on 
you  ? — It  was,  sir,  raised  £2. 

15147.  When  ?— About  5 years  ago. 

15148.  And  you  are  not  able  to  live  on  it,  I sup- 
pose, and  pay  the  rent  ? — I would  like  if  it  was  in  my 
power  to  have  it  a great  deal  less.  It  is  an  impossi- 
bility for  a man  to  be  bringing  forward  a small  family 
under  such  a rent. 

JU9.  Is  it  near  the  town? — Two  miles  from  the 

15150.  Is  it  rich  land  or  poor  land? — The  land  is 
.pretty  fair. 

15151.  Which  side  of  the  town? — As  you  go  to 
•nallyshannon  ; two  miles  out. 


15152.  That  looks  good  land  ? — There  are  no  com- 
plaints as  to  the  land. 

15153.  But  it  looks  too  high  a rent  to  make  a living 
of? — I think  as  good  as  the  land  is,  if  there  was  a 
valuation  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  we 
would  get  a reduction.  I am  certain  we  would. 

15154.  Have  you  built  houses  and  done  the  im- 
provements ? — Whatever  was  done  on  the  farm,  the 
landlord  laid  out  nothing.  They  sent  us  to  another 
gentleman’s  estate  to  pay  £1  a rood  for  turf. 

15155.  Chairman. — Have  you  turf  allowed  on 
your  holding  ? — Not  at  all ; we  have  to  go  and  pay  to 
Mr.  John  Hamilton  £1  a rood  for  our  bog. 

15156.  How  far  off? — Five  miles  as  you  go  to 
Pettigo  from  this. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  DAY— MONDAY,  18th  OCTOBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  Courthouse,  Sligo. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; The  O’Conor  Don,  and 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Robert 
W.  Bourne. 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Bourns  examined. 


15157.  Chairman. — You  live  at  Hatley,  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  ? — Yes. 

15158.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes,  I am. 

15159.  Any  other  business? — Well,  I am  a small 
land  agent  and  other  things,  but  I principally  earn  my 
living  as  a tenant  farmer. 

15160.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — I hold 
about  500  Irish  now,  I gave  up  100  acres  of  land 
lately. 

15161.  The  name  of  the  landlord? — Mrs.  White  of 
Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Lissanone,  Mr. 
Garnett  is  her  agent. 

15162.  Is  there  anything  in  connexion  with  your 
holding  under  them,  you  wish  to  bring  under  our 
notice? — Well,  no;  I am  an  agent  myself  upon  a 
small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrick-on- 
Shannon,  about  five  or  six  hundred  acres,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  state  anything  about 
that. 

15163.  It  is  more  a general  observation  on  the  state 
of  things  in  the  country  ? — It  is. 

15164.  Well,  have  you  noticed  anything  within  the 
last  few  years  of  a deterioration  in  the  land,  and  con- 
sequent on  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry? 
— Yes,  I have. 

15165.  What  do  you  think  that  arises  from? — I 
think  the  wet  seasons  previous  to  1879,  for  four  or  five 
years  and  I think  American  competition  has  affected 
the  price  of  crops,  but  I think  there  has  been  a natural 
deterioration  of  the  land  in  the  five  years  previous  to 
1879,  from  the  wet  seasons.  I know  rich  grass  lands 
covered  with  rushes,  the  leases  bristling  with  clauses 
against  breaking  up.  It  is  a very  common  and  proper 
thing  in  Roscommon  to  prevent  tenants  breaking  their 
lands,  rich  pasture  lands,  but  fields  have  gone  into 
rushes  beyond  any  doubt. 

15166.  That  arises  from  want  of  drainage? — Yes, 
but  these  are  lands  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  break, 
and  there  is  no  use  draining  unless  you  follow  it  up 
by  tilling. 

15167.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  he  not  allow  you  to 
break  it  under  the  circumstances  of  the  rushes  ? — I 
never  asked  him,  unfortunately,  the  lands  are  let  on 
lease  at  a high  rent,  and  the  proprietor  cannot  afford 
to  do  anything. 

15168.  Chairman. — You  think  these  are  the  general 
causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  land,  the  wet  seasons 
and  the  want  of  drainage  ? — Certainly. 

15169.  Is  drainage  discouraged  by  the.  .feeling 
that  tenants  would  not  be  allowed  to  break  up, 
and  therefore  not  get  the  full  advantage  of  the 
drainage  ? — That  is  not  exactly  the  way  I would  like 
to  put  it,  my  lord.  I think  it  would  be  a most 
important  , thing — in  fact  I wonder  greatly  it  was  not 
done  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  when  they  were 
so  anxious  to  give  employment ; but  I have  not  seen 
it  mentioned  by  anybody  yet  and  I cannot  understand 
why  it  should  not  be — that  is  that  the  tenant  should 
have  the  same  power  to  borrow  as  the  landlords  under 
the  Board  of  W orks.  I think  that  is  a most  important 
question. 

15170.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  if  he  is  prevented  from 
draining,  what  would  be  the  use  of  borrowing?- — I 
say  he  should  both  borrow  and  drain. 

15171.  And  that  those  clauses  ought  not  to  be 
operative  ? — Certainly. 

15172.  There  ought  to  be  some  one  to  judge 
whether  he  has  a right  to  expend  the  money  on  the 
land? — The  Board  of  Works  can  judge.  If  an  estate 
is  mortgaged  to  the  masthead  the  Board  of  Works 


allow  money  to  be  borrowed  without  consulting  the 
mortgagee,  and  I don’t  see  why  the  same  should  not 
be  done  with  the  tenant.  Indeed,  there  ought  to  be 
a great  deal  of  the  red  tape  done  away  with  in  the 
borrowing. 

15173.  Chairman. — I think  from  what  you  say 
in  this  letter  that  you  would  agree  with  the 
general  opinion  expressed  to  us,  that  fix  the  value 
of  land,  and  you  solve  the  question? — That  is  it. 
But,  I think  it  only  right  to  say,  since  1 wrote  that 
letter  there  has  been  a very  great  change,  far  beyond 
all  doubt  what  would  be  a settlement  of  the  question 
three  months  ago  would  not  be  a settlement  now.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  myself,  but  the  general  feeling 
abroad.  In  any  bill  to  settle  the  land  question  now  there 
must  be  some  move  made  as  to  peasant  proprietary. 

15174.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  that  may  be  part  of  tho 
general  plan? — Certainly. 

15175.  You  would  not  make  it  a whole  scheme  in 
itself? — I will  tell  you  the  truth  of  that  scheme, 
personally  speaking.  It  is  more  to  meet  the  excited 
state  of  the  country  than  that  it  would  be  any  prac- 
tical good,  for  I am  not  at  all  a believer  in  the  Bright 
clauses,  like  others. 

15176.  Don’t  you  think  the  people  are  sensible 
enough  if  a good  bill  is  put  before  them  to  see  it  is 
for  their  benefit? — Well,  God  grant  they  may. 

15177.  But  the  present  excitement  may  pass  away  ! 
—Yes,  it  may. 

15178.  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Irish  landlords  as  a class  ? — Good,  my  lord. 

15179.  With  exceptions? — There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions. 

15180.  And  in  what  class  of  landlords  are  these 
exceptions  ? — Principally  the  men  who  purchase. 

15181.  They  purchase  for  speculation  to  get  a 
good  return  for  their  money,  I suppose? — Unfortu- 
nately I have  known  men  who  were  good  landlords 
before,  and  when  they  purchased  land  they  became 
bad.  I don’t  wish  to  mention  names.  In  the  County 
Roscommon  I went  over  an  estate  that  I mentioned 
there  to  you  in  the  letter.  I went  over  an  estate 
many  years  ago  for  Mr.  Guinness,  afterwards  Sir 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  that  Mr.  O'Beirne  had,  and 
I found  the  lands  all  let  well  for  the  value,  and  some 
of  them  under  it.  The  owner  sold  those  lands ; some  of 
them  were  bought  by  small  landed  proprietors,  and  they 
exterminated  the  tenants  completely.  He  went  then 
■ and  purchased  a large  estate  in  the  county  Leitrim, 
and,  I believe,  it  was  £1,700  a year,  and  I was  told 
to  put  £1,400  a year  on  it  additional. 

15182.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  the  late  Mr.  Guinness! 
— No,  but  I say  I went  over  them  for  him.  Mr. 
O’Beirne  purchased  the  property  of  Lord  Bessborough 
in  Leitrim.  The  rent  was  £1,700,  and  it  is  now  £3,100. 
He  bought  it  when  people  were  land  mad.  Land 
never  brought  so  high  a value  since  1870  as  before  it. 

15183.  The  O'Conor  Don. — Land  with  tenants  on 
it? — Yes. 

15184.  Grazing  farms  have  brought  more? — Yes. 

15185.  About  this  question  of  rent,  how  would 
you  have  the  rent  arrived  at  so  as  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  tenantry? — I think,  my  lord,  that  if  the  tenant 
objected  to  his  rent  he  ought  to  serve  a notice  on  his 
landlord  to  say  he  would  bring  him  into  a Court  of 
Arbitration  to  have  it  fixed,  and,  I think,  the  shorter 
and  simpler  would  be  the  better  for  all  parties,  and,  1 
think,  if  the  tenant  had  power  to  name  one  practical 
valuator,  and  the  landlord  another,  and  then  some  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  counties  would  be  quite  capable 
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of  acting  as  ■anipires-^-I  don’t  know  would  they ’be  an 
every  instance,  but  some  would  be  quite  capable' of 
judging — but  let  him  be  either  the  judge,  or  a man 
be  appointed  who  would  hold  his  courts  of  Arbitration 
in  the  county'  so  many  times  a year,  as  often  as 
necessary. 

15186.  Mr.  Shaw.— Hq  would  act  as  umpire?— As 
umpire  between  the  two  parties  taking  alb  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration. 

15187.  And  hear  ' evidence  and  see  the 'land : if 
necessary  ?- — I would,  limit  it  if  possible  to  the  two,  and 
I would  give  him  the  power  of  having  an  expert  or 
going  out  himself  if  necessary,  but  I think  a shrewd 
sensible  man  would  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  it 
was,  from  hearing  both  parties,  but  I would  limit 
it  as  far  as  possible,  and  keep  out  the  lawyers  and 
solicitors. 

15188.  Chairman. "--What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
working  of  the  tenant-right  custom  generally,  does  it 
exist  in  the  parts  of  the  country  you  are  most  acquainted 
with?— There  is  very  little  tenant-right  in  the  part  of 
the  country  T am  acquainted  with. 

15189.  Would  you  think  it  could  be 'introduced 
with  advantage  in  these  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
has  not  hitherto  existed  ?— Certainly  it  has  been 
successful  in  the  north,  and  I don’t  see  why  it  should 
not  be  successful  in  the  west. 

15190.  You  would  give  the  power  of  free  sale  and 
the  fixing  of  rents  by  arbitration  ? — I suppose  it  would 
nearly  end  in  that.  I would  fix  rents  by  arbitration, 
but  I think  a landlord  should  have  some  power  over 
his  estate,  I would  be  sorry  to  see  him  a mere  rent- 
charger,  I don’t  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tenantry. 

15191.  You  would  give  him  the.  option  of  selecting 
his  own  tenant? — I would,  or  give  him  the  option  of 
paying  the  tenant  what  he  would  get,  and  taking  up 
the  land  himself. 

15192.  You  would  give  the  tenant  continuous 
occupation  on  paying  his  rent  ? — I think  so,  except  he 
did  something  very  wrong  with  the  holding,  and  I 
think  the  landlords  would  be  very  well  satisfied  now 
to  be  sure  of  getting  their  rents. 

15193.  You  say  in  the  part  of  the  country  you  know 
the  tenants  are  looking  out  for  more  than  they  would 
have  accepted  three  or  six  months  ago,  do  you  think 
that  arises  from  crops  being  bad  this  year  in  your  part 
of  the  country? — The  potato  crop  in  the  Union  I am 
in  connexion  with,  Carrick-on-Shannon  is  rather  a 
failure,  but  I don’t  consider  that  is  the  reason. 

15194.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  consider  it  more 
due  to  the  agitation  that  is  going  on  ? — Certainly. 

15195.  Chairman. — I thought  that  might  be  the 
cause,  from  your  mentioning  here  that  the  potato  crop 
is  bad  in  the  district,  and  it  might  not  be  general 
throughout  the  country  ? — I say  it  is  a fact  that  the 
potato  crop  is  bad,  but  I don’t  think  that  is  the 
reason. 

15196.  The  O’Conor  Don.— The  other  crops  are 
good? — Very  good,  the  last  year  did  not  affect  the 
tenants  so  much  as  people  supposed,  it  was  the  previous 
years. 

15197.  Mr.  Shaw— This  was,  or  is  a really  good 
year? — Yes,  but  1879  was  a ruinous  year,  grass  land 

was  worth  nothing. 

15198.  The  O’Conor  Don. — There  is  a good  price 
for  stock  this  year? — Very.. 

15199.  And  butter  and  everything  connected  with 
the'  land? — Everything  connected  with  the  land  is 
bringing  remunerative  prices.  There  has  been  fine 
weather  for  saving  the  harvest,  but  after  the  four  or 
6ve  ruinous  years  we  have  had  people  arc  only  slowly 
recovering. 

1 5200..  Chairman. — Talcing  your  own  case  of  the 
grass  farm,  how  do  you  find,  it  has  stood,  with  you  for 
the,  last  four  or  five  years?— I partly  saved  myself, 
i don’t  think  I did  save  myself  for  three  years  previous 
0 1879,  and  I lost  considerably  .in  1879.  I don’t 
muclc  to  what  I was  in  the,  habit  of  making,  but  I 
aliude  to  the  actual  rents,  tithes  and  taxes  paid. 


15201.-  You  just  now  spoke  of  peasant ‘proprietary,  m.  is,  m* 
have  there  been  any  purchases  ? — Well  there  were  two  R^rt- 
or  three  or  four  that  occurred  some  years  ago,  and  I av."  Bourne, 
cannot  say  that  they  are  good  specimens  of  their  class, 

I think  they  are  just"  about  as  poor"  as  any  in  their 
locality  now. 

15202.  Were  the  purchases  made"  before  the  Land 
Act? — Yes,- long  before. 

15203.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Of  what  sized  farms? 

— There  is,  one  of  them  very  close  to  me  Of  forty-two 
acres  of  "good  land. 

15204.  He  purchased  it  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? 

—He  did. 

15205  He  has  it  all  in  his  own  occupation  ? — Yes, 
he  ejected  one  tenant  that  had  about  six  acres,  and 
has  it  now  in  his  own  occupation,  he  is  now  in  the 
Bankruptcy  > Court. 

15206.  Chairman. — He  had  to  provide  all  the 
purchase-money  ? — His  father  had. 

15207.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  think  he  had  to 
borrow  any  ?-^"I  think  fiot  one  shilling.  What  I am 
afraid  of  in  peasant  proprietai-y  is,  I think  men 
would  starve  themselves  to  get  hold  of  land,  and  leave 
themselves  very  short - capital  for  the  working  in  the 
future.  I think  the  specimens  we  have  nOw  are  true 
specimens  of  the  country,  because  these  men  with  great 
industry  and  zeal  amassed  a little  money,  and  what  I 
am  most  afraid  of  afterwards  is  subdivision.  From 
what  I know  of  the  country,  I know  if  a man  has  ten  . 
children  and  forty  acres,  he  will  give  each  6f  them  four 
acres,  and  I am  afraid  they  would  afterwards  divide  it 
in  ten  parts  again. 

15208.  Have  you  seen  that  with  these  men  who 
purchased  ? — It  was  entailed,  his  father  wisely  entailed 


15209.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  you  think  other  fathers 
would  have  sense  enough  to  do  the  same  with  small 
lots? — If  you  go  to  consult  any  man  who  has  the 
management  of  a large  estate,  you  will  find  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  them  from  subdividing,  even 
the  most  industrious. 

15210.  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing  do  you  think  ? 
— Well,  in  the  small  holdings  when  they  have  success- 
ful years,  they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  getting  their 
sons  and  daughters  married,  that  is  the  time  that  sub- 
division occurs  most. 

15211.  Don’t  they  go  to  America  and  hang  about 
the  world  more,  they  have  railways  at  their  own  doors  ? 
— There  has  been  enormous  emigration  since  I com- 
menced to  farm,  but  I doubt  whether  it  extends  to  that 
class,  I allude  to  another  class. 

15212.  Don’t  you  think  a young  man  and  young 
woman  instead  of  settling  down  on  a couple  of  acres, 
would  rather  go  to  a uew  country  and  be  independent  ? 
— I would  hope  so. 

15212a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — This  emigration  in  your 
neighbourhood,  has  it  been  emigration  of  whole  families 
or  only  emigration  of  individuals  ? — Both . 

15213.  There  has  been  a considerable  number  of 
families  there  leaving  ? — A few.  I have  known  small 
land-holders  go  away  too.  There  is  considerable  emi- 
gration indeed. 

15214.  Chairman. — Were  they  the  result  of  eviction 
or  voluntary  emigration? — Voluntary.  There  have 
been  very  few  evictions,  there  have  been  some,  but 
they  have  got  back  into  the  land  again. 

15215.  Put  back  as  Caretakers  ? — Put  back  in  any 
case.  Faith,  some  of  them  have  been  put  back  by  the 
public. 

15216.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Took  forcible  posses- 
sion ?— Took  forcible  possession. 

i’5217.  Chairman.— Without  redemption  ?— Gone 
back  without  any  redemption. 

15218.  The,  O’ Conor  Don— Do  you  know  cases 
where  they  have  been  actually  put  out— finally  out  of 
the  laud— -during  last  year  ?— Oh,  I do.  I heard  of 
one  who  was  out  of  land  for  >eight  months,  and  went 
back  yesterday  or,  the,  day  before.  O ■ 
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15219.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  reclairaable  waste 
land  in  your  country  ? — A good  deal. 

15220.  Is  anything  done  towards  reclaiming  it,  or 
has  anything  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  ? — 
In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  landlords  have  refused  point  blank 
to  allow  their  lands  to  be  reclaimed. 

15221.  Mr.  Shaw. — To  be  reclaimed? — To  be  re- 
claimed. 

15222.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  there  are  any 
large  tracts  that  might  be  got  by  any  means  for  the 
purpose  of  large  reclamation? — The  very  thing  I 
pointed  out  when  I commenced  would  be  the  way  to 
reclaim  that  land.  I don’t  see  why  the  landlord 
would  not  have  it  himself. 

15223.  Drain  it  ? — A nd  you  can  borrow  the  money. 

15224.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  allow  the  tenants  to  bor- 
row money  ? — Certainly. 

15225.  But  if  the  landlords  prevent  them,  what  are 
you  to  do  ? — I say  if  a tenant  has  20  acres  of  ground, 
and  5 acres  of  that  red  moor,  let  him  go  to  the  Board 
of  Works  and  borrow  money  to  improve  it. 

15226.  Chairman. — But  are  all  these  waste  lands  in 
tenants’  holdings  at  present  ? — Principally.  There  is 
a large  quantity  of  waste  land  beyond  me  that  the 
tenants  do  not  go  on,  beyond  feeding  on  it. 

15227.  The  O’Conor  Don.— But  even  in  that  case, 
is  it  not  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenants  in  the  way 
of  grazing  on  it  ? — I don’t  think  it  is,  it  is  not  worth 
grazing  on,  but  I know  the  agent  is  completely  against 
it,  I believe  he  does  not  allow  them. 

15228.  Chairman. — Is  that  turf  bog  or  mountain  ? 
— Turf  bog. 

15229.  Is  it  cut-away  turf? — Some  of  it,  my  lord, 
but  there’  are  large  quantities  of  it  not  cut  away. 

15230.  The  O’Conor  Don.— But  when  you  say,  you 
know  the  agent  won’t  allow  them  to  reclaim,  do  you  ex- 
tend that  to  the  land  that  is  decidedly  in  the  tenants’ 
occupation,  or  only  to  this  land  that  tenants  may  be  lay- 
ing claim  to,  and  that  the  laudlord  may  also  claim  as 
being  his  own  ? — I think  the  way  it  arose  is  this,  the 
greater  number  hold  the  land — I cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience — but  I have  always  heard  that  they 
hold  land  at  a very  moderate  rent,  leased  land,  under  or 
at  about  Government-  valuation,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
moderate  rent,  if  you  take  into  consideration  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  moors  attached  to  these  holdings.  Ac- 
cording as  they  were  cutting  away  the  turf  bank  they 
were  extending  the  moor,  outside,  and  I believe 
the  landlord  prevented  them  altogether  from  re- 
claiming. 

15231.  The  landlord  claimed  that  that  waste  land 
was  not  in  their  occupation  ? — I don’t  think  he  pre- 
vented them  grazing  on  it,  but  I think  he  objected  to 
their  breaking  this  land,  because,  of  course,  if  there 
was  anything  like  disturbance,  there  would  be  a large 
claim  for  reclamation.  And  that  is  the  reason  I say 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  both  if  the  tenant 
was  allowed  to  reclaim  at  once,  if  it  cost  £10  or  £20 
or  £50  to  reclaim  it,  let  there  be  as  much  borrowed  as 
would  actually  reclaim  it,  and  let  the  tenant,  while  he 
is  in  possession,  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed. 

15232.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  always  lay 
it  out  in  reclamation  ? — I would  make  him  lay  out 
every  shilling  under  the  Board  of  Works. 

15233.  Do  you  think  all  the  money  the  landlord 
borrows  is  well  laid  out? — It  would  be  very  much 
better  laid  out  by  the  tenant,  for  he  would  have  both 
the  landlord  and  the  Board  of  Works  to  look  after 
him. 

15234.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of  Works  are  cap- 
able of  looking  after  all  the  outlay  on  these  drainage 
and  improvement  loans? — I cannot  say  that.  You 
cannot  expect  me  to  have  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  considering  I live  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon. 

15235.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  sufler  from  it? — Yes,  sir, 
forty  acres  of  ground  lost. 

15236.  Have  they  not  been  laying  out  money 


on  the  Shannon  this  year? — They  have  been  pro- 
mising  it. 

15237.  And  did  nothing? — I can  see  nothing. 

15238.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  the  country  in  your 
district  very  disturbed  at  present  ? — They  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  sir. 

15239.  They  are  not  paying  rents  very  punctually? 
— They  are  paying  no  rent  beyond  the  Government 
valuation. 

15240.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  Government  valuation 
higher  than  their  rents,  or  lower,  generally  speaking  ? 
— Considerably  lower. 

15241.  In  Roscommon? — In  Roscommon  and  Lei- 
trim. I live  in  Leitrim,  and  I had  a farm  myself  near 
Boyle,  from  a middleman,  under  Colonel  King-Har- 
man;  it  was  £1  6s.  an  acre,  and  I paid  £2  13s.  an 
acre  for  twenty  years,  and  he  would  not  give  me  8s. 
an  acre  abatement.  I had  to  throw  it  to  him. 

15242.  A grass  farm? — A grass  farm. 

15243.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  any 
farms  in  your  neighbourhood  that  nobody  is  in  occupa- 
tion of  and  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  occupy  ? — I 
don’t  know  of  any  ; there  are  some. 

15244.  Are  there  any  on  that  estate  of  Mr. 
O’Beime’s  ? — I don’t  know ; but  there  is  a gentleman 
who  has  considerable  difficulty  with  his  tenantry  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

15245.  Do  you  think  that  a great  number  of  the 
occupiers  would  be  able  to  pro  vide  a portion  of  the 
purchase  money,  if  their  holdings  were  to  be  sold  to 
them,  the  State  advancing  a certain  portion,  would 
they  be  able  to  provide  one-fourth  ? — I think,  if  they 
did,  it  would  injure  the  future  working  of  the  land; 
that  is  not  the  way  I would  suggest  for  the  purpose. 

15246.  What  way  would  you  suggest  for  carrying 
out  the  purchase  scheme  ? — Let  a tenant  of  £20,  or 
£50,  or  £60  a year  rent  pay  an  increase  that  would 
create  a sinking  fund  for  thirty-five  years. 

15247.  That  the  Government  should  advance  the 
whole  of  the  money  ? — I would  not  ask  the.  Govern- 
ment to  advance  anything. 

15248.  Who  would  advance  it? — Let  the  owner 
take  the  repayment ; he  is  nothing  the  worse  off.  If 
a farm  of  land  is  worth  £100  a year  fixed  by  arbitra- 
tion, instead  of  the  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant 
being  £130  a year,  let  the  £30  a year  be  funded.  If 
it  was  entailed  property,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
the  actual  value  would  be  there  to  go  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entail.  But  I would  put  a clause  in  it  that,  if  at 
any  time  the  tenant  failed  to  pay  his  rent,  the  land- 
lord should  turn  about  and  take  the  surplus,  whicli 
would  actually  guarantee  the  rent,  after  three  or  four 
years,  at  all  events.  I am  bound  to  say  I have  not  a 
very  great  belief  in  that  myself  to  work  for  the  future 
good  of  the  country ; but  I believe  there  must  be  some- 
thing like  it  done  now.  I think,  if  there  could  be  a 
little  legislation  for  the  sentiments  and  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  justice  and  law,  it  would 
be  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

15249.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  think  that  would  be 
wise  ? — I do  ; I think  it  has  been  the  bane  of  Ireland. 

15250.  That  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  not 
consulted  ?- — I think  the  feelings  of  the  people  should 
be  consulted  in  a great  many  cases. 

15251.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  believe  the 
feelings  of  the  people  are  in  favour  of  this  peasant  pro- 
prietary, in  some  shape  or  form  ?— You  take  an  or- 
dinary freize-coated  man — a specimen  of  the  tenantry 
— and  he  hears  a great  gun  in  England  or  Scotland 
has  announced  that  Irish  land  must  be  free. 

15252.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  would  know  what  a free 
tenure  is  ? — Yes ; he  takes  ideas  from  the  word 
“free.” 

15253.  The  O’Conor  Don. — He  understands  by 
“ free”  that  he  has  not  to  pay  anything  for  it  ? — Well, 
if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  it  not  the  broadest  view 
to  take  of  it. 

15254.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  is  the  natural  tiling  that 
would  suggest  itself  to  the  ignorant  ? — It  would. 

The' witness  withdrew. 
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Rev.  Andrew  Quinn,  P.P.,  Riverstown ; Andrew  M'Goldrick,  Hugh  Fowley,  and  Michael  Connington, 
Rev.  Andrew  Quinn  and  Mr.  Connington  examined. 


15255.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  the  parish 
priest  at  Ballinafad  ? — Riverstown. 
t 15256.  And  you  bring  these  gentlemen  with  you  ? 
—Yes,  tenant-farmers. 

15257.  Representing  a number  of  others  besides 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

15258.  Would  you  state  shortly  what  is  the  chief 
complaint  they  have  to  make  as  to  their  present  con- 


dition l— I requested  yesterday  that  the  people  who 
had  any  complaint  to  make  would  come  and  give  me 
a statement  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
valuation  and  rent  particularly,  and  we  have  it  em- 
bodied in  this  paper.  I brought  these  three  men  to 
represent  the  whole  j the  principal  thing  is  that  the 
valuation  is  so  much  under  the  rent,  and  that  they 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  rents.  (Hands  in  return)  • — 


Townland. 

Landlord. 

Tenant. 

Acres. 

Valuation. 

A 

P. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Aghoo, 

William  Middleton, 

Andrew  M ‘Goldrick, . 

u 

0 

0 Arable. 

0 Mountain. 

}>’ 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

James  M'Donogh,  . 

11 

0 

0 

0 Arable. 

0 Mountain. 

}* 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Michael  M'Dermott,  . 

n 

0 

0 

0 Arable. 

}l8 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

John  M‘ Goldrick, 

i 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Culmore, 

Captain  W.  Martin, 

Do., 

35 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Do. 

Terence  Sheridan, 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pat  Noono, 

12 

0 

0 

12 

8 

Carrowkeel, 

A.  Powell  (1)* 

John  Brennan,  . 

22 

2 

0 

32 

18 

Do. 

Do.  (2) 

James  Clarkin,  . 

18 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do.  (3) 

Hugh  Fowley,  . 

20 

0 

0 

51 

10 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do.  (4) 

Catherine  Flynn, 

8 

0 

14 

8 

Ballysumahun, 

W.  J.  Griffith,  . 

James  Flanagan, 

21 

2 

0 

33 

18 

6 

22 

5 

0 

Do. 

Michael  Boles, 

10 

2 

0 

10 

Shiananash, 

William  Phibbs, 

Pat  Meehan,  . 

41 

0 

0 

48 

14 

38 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Widow  Meehan, 

2 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

,5 

Cullenduff,  . 

Colonel  Cooper, 

Michael  Taheny, 

1 

3 

20 

4 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pat  Calliarv,  . 

7 

0 

0 

11 

16 

6 

10 

0 

Castledargan, 

William  Middleton, 

Michael  Taheny, 

3 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

Russ,  . 

JLi.  P.  Duke,  lisq.,  Dublin, 

John  Tighe, 

12 

0 

0 

16 

5 

0 

12 

0 

0 

'Do.  . 

Do. 

Hugh  Kellv,  . 

8 

0 

0 

12 

5 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Do.  . 

Do. 

James  Conway’, 

22 

0 

0 

29 

10 

0 

18 

10 

0 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Pat  Heiver, 

17 

1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Michael  Laing, . 

11 

1 

20 

14 

0 

0 

10 

17 

6 

Do.  . 

11 

1 

20 

14 

0 

0 

10 

17 

6 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Michael  Conway, 

12 

0 

10 

18 

10 

0 

12 

14 

0 

Knockbreenagh,  . 

Mrs.  C.  Lougkecd,  ltock- 

Michael  Cogan, 

27 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

22 

15 

0 

brook. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dominick  Breheny,  . 

21 

0 

0 

26 

10 

0 

18 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pat  Conlon, 

14 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Widow  Walsh,  . 

11 

2 

0 

12 

3 

0 

7 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

James  Mullany, 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

llenry  Dwyer,  . 

19 

0 

0 

20 

10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Annaghcarty, 

Thomas  H.  Conboy, 

Michael  Corcoran, 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  Conlon, 

9 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Michael  Conlon, 

9 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pat  M'Donogh, 

18 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

13 

10 

O' 

Do. 

Do. 

Michael  Conlon, 

16 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

W iciow  Do\  le,  . 

5 

1 

20 

6 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Drurorain,  . 

John  Irwin, 

James  Cryan,  . 

— 

12 

4 

6 

9 

5 

0 

Do.  . . 

Do. 

Owen  Nangle,  . 

— 

45 

14 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do.  . 

Thomas  Flanagan, 

_ 

18 

19 

0 

13 

10 

0 

Doongelagh, 

Rev.  Wm.  Robinson 

&c., 

Bryan  Kellv,  . 

16 

0 

0 

16 

16 

0 

11 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

John  Savage, 

— 

6 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

Carrowreagh, 

R.  G.  Brinkley, 

James  Byrne,  . 

_ 

17 

18 

8 

11 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Patrick  M'Cormick,  . 

_ 

10 

15 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Michael  Travers, 

_ 

11 

5 

0 

8 

11 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Pat  Doyle, 

_ 

30 

12 

0 

21 

15 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Henry  Kenny,  . 



17 

LI 

0 

13 

15 

0 

Drumcallund. 

Henry  M‘Cloghry,  . 

Dominick  Byrne, 

23 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

18 

5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

John  Downes,  . 

8 

2 

0 

8 

10 

0 

14 

0 

Do. 

Thomas  Cogan, 

18 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 

15 

0 

Do. 

John  Donolier,  . 

34, 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

James  Breheny, 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Rathvilpatrick,  . 

Charles  M'Guire,  . j 

Pat  Breheny,  . 

}13 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

Ardneskin, 

Michael  O’Connell,  . 

4 

2 

0 

6 

10 

6 

4 

5 

0 

Do. 

Pat  Lorsney, 

5 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Henry  Dwyer,  . 

5 

2 

0 

9 

10 

0 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Martin  Langan, 

5 

0 

0 

Turnough,  . 

Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  . 

Michael  Connington, 

30 

0 

0 

2b 

5 

* Note. — The  rents  of  1 and  2 were  raised  since  1870 — 3 was  let  since  1870.  ' 


15259.  We  will  take  Michael  Connington,  who  is 
your  landlord? — Connington. — The  head  landlord 
Mr.  Sullivan,  I hold  under  a tenant  of  his,  Mr. 
Whittaker. 

. 15260.  What  is  your  rent  ? — The  rent  is  .£40. 


15261.  And  the  extent  of  the  land  ? — About  thirty 
acres. 

15262.  And  the  valuation? — £26. 

15263.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  rent  the  middle 
man  pays  for  that? — I do. 


Oct.  18,  1880. 
Rev.  Andrew 

Messrs. 
Andrew 
M‘ Goldrick, 
Hugh  Fowley 
and  Michael 
Connington. 
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Oct.  18. 1830. 

Rev.  Andrew 
Quinn,  p.p., 
Messrs. 
Andrew 
M ‘Gold  rick, 
Hugh  Fowley, 
and  Michael 
Connington. 


■15264.  How  much ?-^He  has- forty-two  acres,  and 
he  pays  £31  10s.  for  it. 

15265.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  hold  -the  rest  in  his 
own  hands  1 — He  does.  -•■•■■ 

15266.  He  is  a farmer? — No,  he  is  a Methodist 
minister. 

15267.  Does  he  live-  in  the  neighbourhood? — No, 
he  lives  in  the  county  Cork  at  present ; his  mother 
lives  there. 

15268.  The  O'Conor  Don.— His  entire  rent? — 
£31  10s.  ■ 

15269.  And  he  charges  you  £40  for  a portion  of 
the  land  ?— For  a portion  of  thirty  acres,  and  when  he 
was  giving  it  to  me  he  told  me  it  was  thirty-three 
acres,  but  I found  it  -was  about  thirty. 

15270.  How  long  have  you  held  this  land  from  him  ? 
— Ten  years. 

1527 1.  And  was  it  sfet  by  proposal  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  indeed,  sir.  I seen  it  advertised  in  the  papers, 
and  I took  it.  I am  ah  ex-head  constable  of  Consta- 
bulary, and  I was  promised  a large  fai'rn. 

15272.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  you  have  your  pension? 
— Yes. 

15273.  Has  he  a lease  himself,  Mr.  Whittaker? — 
I am  not  sure,  and  it  is  very  bad  land. 


15274.  The  O’Conor  Don.^— Did 'you  pavhny  flU 

on  going  into  it  ? — No,  sir.  ^ e 

15275.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  other 
men  ? — About  these  men  that  are  here  I 'don’t,  hut  I 
know  a good  deal  about  the  pouhtry. 

15276.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  tenants 
Mr.  Bernard  Cogan?— No.  •-m  • 3of 

15277.  What  townland  can  yoh  speak  of?—  Cloona°h 
and  Lavallagli ; it  is  very  few  you  would  meet  that 

knows  the  county  Sligo  better  than  I do,  for  I kno'ff 

landlords  and  tenants; 

15278.  The  townland  of  Cloonagh,  who  is  the  land- 
lord ? — Mr.  Gerin,  sir. 

15279.  And  the  rent  is  considerably  more  than  the 
valuation?— More  than  fifty  per  cent,  overthevaluation. 

15280. ‘Do  you  consider  the  valuation  is  a fair 
standard  ? — Well,  1 do,  sir ; I think,  if  anything,  it  ig 
rather  high,  because  it  is  composed  of  a hilly,  very  bad 
land. 

15281.  Do  you  know  have  these  rents  been  raised 
lately?— There  was  a little  rise  some,  time  ago,  and  I 
believe  they  had  to  go  back  again. 

15282.  They  did  not  charge  it  ?— In’,  some  cases 
they  did ; however,  they  gave  a considerable  reduction 
last  year,  twenty-five  per  cent.  . 


Mr.  Andrew  M'Goldrick  examined.. 


15283.  The  O’Conor!  Don. — You  are  a tenant  of 
Mr.  Middleton’s  ? — I am.  He  was  my  landlord  lately, 
but  he  was  not  the  time  my  land  was  raised. 

15284.  He  purchased  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? 
— He  did. 

15285.  And  your  rent  was  raised  before  the  sale? 
— Yes,  your  honour,  they  were  raised  in  1854  aiid 
1859,  £7  a year;  now  the  rent  is  £17,  and  the 
valuation,  £8  10s. 

15286..  Was  this  increase  in  the  rent  made  by  your 
former  landlord? — Yes,  sir,  and  their  agent.  They 
walked  in  both  on  my  lands  and  raised  the  rents. 

15287.  Who  was  the  previous  landlord?  — John 
Ormsby,  and  the  agent  was  Darby  Kelly. 

15288.  And  the  land  was  raised  just  before  the 
sale? — Long  before,  in  1-854. 

15289.  Were  all  those  other  tenants  raised  at  the 
same  time  ? — The  same  year,  and  the  one  day. 

15290.  James  M‘Donogli,  rent, £28;  valuation, 
£14;  Michael  M'Dermott,  rent,  £18;  valuation, 
£12  10s. ; John  M'Goldrick,  rent,  £3  : valuation,  £1? 
—Yes,  sir. 


15291.  Is  that  the  only  townland  you  are  acquainted 
with? — No,  I am  acquainted  with  Culmore. 

15292.  Well, -was  the  rent  raised  there? — It  was, 
your  honour,  about  twenty-four  years  ago;  by  another 
agent  of  the  name  of  Smith,  from  the  North ; lie  was 
agent  to  Captain  Martin,  and  that  Captain  Martin 
died,  and  it  came  to  Captain  Woods.  ’ ’ 

15293.  John  M'Goldrick,  rent,  £35;.  valuation, 
£24 ; Terence  Sheridan,  rent,  £24 .; . valuation,  £18 ! 
Pat  Noone,  rent,  £12;  valuation,  £8?— -Yes,  your 
honour. 

15294.  And  these  increases  of  rent  were’  made 
about  twenty-four  years  ago  ? — Yes,  your  honour. 

15295.  And  have  they  been  paying  that  rent  ever 
since  ? — Yes. 

15296.  And  they  consider  it  too  high? — Why  not, 
your  honour. 

15297.  I see  Castledargan,  William  Middleton,  is 
your  district? — No,  but  he  is  my  landlord.  If  the 
rent  was  not  raised  I know  he  would  not  raise  it,  for 
he  is  a good  landlord,  he  never  raised  it.  I think  he 
is  very  good-hearted. 


Mr.  Hugh  Fowley  examined. 


15298.  The  O’CoNor  Don. — Do  you  live  in  the 
townland  of  Carrowkeel  ? — Yes  sir. 

15299.  Your  landlord  is  Mr.  Abraham  Powell? — • 
Yes,  sir. 

15300.  Has  your  rent  been  raised  lately? — Not. 
since  we  got  it. 

15301.  It  was  raised  before  you  purchased  it?— 
We  purchased  it  from  his  father-in-law,  and  he  is 
dead.  We  purchased  the  land  and  paid  him  £237 
fine,  and  he  is  charging  us  for  twenty  acres — it  would 
not  make  half  an  acre  over  it.  He  is  charging 
£51  10s.  a year,  and  I would  not  be  able  to  pay,  it. 
I might  as  well  be  sent  to  Spike  Island,  for  I cannot 
stand  it. 

, 15302.  You  purchased  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the 
land  ? — —It  was  a stock  farm  the  landlord  held  himself' 
in -his  own  hands,  and  set  it  to  my  father.  My  father 
died  and  I became  the  tenant.  My  valuation  is  £27 
and  my  rent  £51  10s. 

15303.  Chairman. — You  knew  what  the  rent  Would 
be  when  you  gave  that  money  ? — The  times  were 
bejtter,  and.  the  tenants  were  much  better' off.  I had 
an  acre  of  potatoes  and  I offered  half  of  them  to  a 
labouring  man  to  dig.  them,  and  he  would  not  they 


were  so  bad.  What  would  raise  eight  cows,  five  was 
all  I could  rear  on  it  last  year. 

15304.  You  tlyink  the  land  has  deteriorated?— The 
wet  season  has  injured  it.  The  year  we  came  into  it 
we  kept  eight  milch  cows,  two  heifers,  and  some 
sheep.  Last  year  I only  kept  five  milch  cows  arid 
three  young-heifers,  and  I was  not  able  to  get' them 
in  until  the  3rd  day  of  June. 

15305.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  your  father  paid 
this  fine  for  the  land? — About  the  6th  of  January 
coming  eight  or  nine  years,  but  I have  the  residue  of 
the  fine  paid.  , . 

15306.  Do  you  know  anything  about  John  Brennan? 
— He  is  my- neighbour  in  the  same  townland. 

15307.  Was  his  rent  raised,  or  did  he  buy  the 
farm  ? — He  complained  he  was  paying  for  land  he 
hadn’t  on  his  farm  for  some  years.  I heard  him  com- 
plain ; but  I don’t  know  how  he  made  a settlement  of 
that  with  the  late  landlord.  We  have  not  to  complain 
of  the  late  landlord,  he  was  a kind  man,  but  the  land 
is  too  high. 

15308.  Who  was  the  old  landlord  in  this  case  ?— 
Mr.  Louglieed,  of  BaUinakilL 

15309.  Has  Mr.  Powell  raised  the  rent  since  he 
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purchased  ? — No,  sir.  Rev.  Mr.  Quinn. — He  got  it 
jnr  marriage. 

15310.  Are  these  rents  of  John  Brennan  and  James 
Clarkin  and  Catherine  Flynn  the  same  rents  as  when 
jjr.  Powell  succeeded  ?— Yes,  sir. 

15311.  John  Brennan,  rent  £32,  valuation  £18 10s.; 
James  Clarkin, rent£31,  valuation£21 18s.;  Catherine 
piynn,  rent  £14,  valuation  £8  10s.  Is  that  correct? 
—It  is,  sir. 

15312.  And  you  say  there  ought  to  he  an  abate- 
ment of  these. rents? — If  we  don’t  get  abatements,  we 
must  quit  the  land. 

15313.  Fou  would  not  say  that  if  this  land  paid 
well  for  ascertain  number  of  years,  that  the  rent  ought*, 
to  be  permanently  reduced  to  the  amount  that  would 
he  a fair  rent  for  the  present  time? — The  Government 
valuation  would  be  as  much  as  we  can  get  through, 
and  with  great  struggling  and  difficulty  we  would 
make  that  up  now.  The  land  has  failed  and  got  stiff 
mid  bad,  and  when  we  sow  the  oats  of  an  acre  we  will 
not. come  within  eighty  stone  of  what  that  acre  would 
give  some  years  ago. 

15314.  You  think  the  series  of  bad  seasons  has 
had  a permanent  bad  effect  on  the  land  ? — If  it  is  not 
that  lias  done  it,  we  are  not  able  to  account  for  it,  but 
we  lay  the  blame  on  it.  I have  a pasture  field  that 
was  supposed  to  raise  five  cows  the  summer  season 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  It  would  starve  three 
now.  It  never  was  broken  since,  or  cropped,  or  tilled, 
but  left  in  fat  land  ever  since. 

15315.  Mr.  Shaw — What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — 
The  land  has  failed — the  land  has  got  stiff  and  heavy 
by  bad  seasons  and  wet  weather. 

15316.  And  not  being  broken  up? — Breaking  up 
would  spoil  it  altogether. 

15317.  The  O’Conor  Don — Is  there  much  rushes 
in  this  land? — Not  much,  but  there  is  about  an  acre 
of  coarse  sour  land,  some  of  it  limestone,  and  about 
twelve  acres  very  heavy  stiff  land. 

15318.  Chairman — Do  you  think  the  tillage  land 
has  gone  off  also  ? — Gone  off ; we  have  no  crops. 

15319.  Do  you  think  that  is  from  your  not  having 
the  same  manure,  not  keeping  the  same  amount  of 
cattle,  and  having  less  manure  to  put  to  the  land  ? 
—That  is  it,  sir.  We  are  not  able  to  make  the 
rents  off  it  when  it  cannot  raise  the  crops.  There  are 
five  tenants  on  that  townlaud.  What  grew  on  that 
townland  of  the  potato  crop  would  not  support 
any  of  them  to  Christmas  Day,  and  what  are  we  to 
support  ourselves  on  for  nine  months  more?  Con- 
nington— Most  of  those  people  are  on  the  relief  list 
this  year. 

15320.  Were  the  potatoes  very  bad  this  year? — 
Fowley — They  are  very  bad  when  I offered  an  acre  of 
them  to  a boy,  who  has  no  land,  that  if  he  dug  them 
I would  give  him  half. 

15321.  Were  they  bad  last  year? — They  were  fully 
as  bad  last  year  as  they  are  now. 

15322.  Have  you  had  any  change  of  seed  ? — I got 
about  two  stone  of  champion  potatoes.  They  were 
middling,  but  a great  deal  damaged. 

15323.  Did  you  get  that  from  the  Union  ? — I did 
not.  It  was  a present  I got.  Connington — It  was 
the  Bishop  of  Elphin  sent  out  a great  deal.  Fowley-- 
I would  not  get  them — my1  valuation  being  £27. 

15324.  The  O’Conor  Don — And  you  clid  not  buy 
anyj — I was  not  able  to  buy  them. 

15325.  Chairman. — What  sort  of  land  is  this?- — 
High  land. 

15326.  On  the  side  of  a mountain? — On  the  north 
mde  altogether.  There  is  twelve  acres  of  it  lost  upon 
a great  brae,  and  there  is  about  eight  acres  a little 
fertile,  with  lots  of  sand-pits  and  rocks.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  fromtlie  sea.  Rev.  Mr.  Quinn — It  is  not 
a mountain,  either— it  is  a hill. 

15327.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  these  landlords 
allow  their  tenants  to  sell  their  interests  if  they  got 
anyone  to  buy  it  ? — Fowley — You  would  not  get  a man 
o buy  au  acre  of  land.  We  never  challenged  him  for 
that. 
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15328.  Have  there  been  any  sales  of  tenants’ 
interests  in  your  neighbourhood?-^!  did  not  see  or 
hear  of  any  sales. 

15329.  With  regard  to  all  these  other  names,  I 
suppose  you  can  speak  that  these  figures  are  correct? 
—Rev.  Mr..  Quinn — They  are  quite  correct. 

15330.  Are  you  aware  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  these  rents  have  been  raised  lately,  or  have 
been  a long  time  at  the  figure  at  which  they  now 
stand  ? — Rev.  Mr.  Quinn — I have  been  four  years  in 
that  district,  ancl  I have  not  heard  of  any  rise  in  that 
time  except  in  my  own  case. 

15331.  So  that  these  are  simply  quoted  to  show  us 

the  rents  are  over  the  valuation  t— Rev.  Mr.  Quinn 

Yes. 

15332.  Not  as  a complaint  that  the  rents  have  been 
lately  raised  ? — Yes. 

15333.  Chairman. — Were  any  of  those  landlords 
that  are  spoken  of  there  purchasers  of  late  years  1 — 
No,  they  were  not. 

15334.  The  O’Conor  Don.  I see  here  you  have 
amongst  othersthetownland  ofRathvilpatrick,  Charles 
M'Guire,  landlord? — Yes,  sir.  I expected  two  or 
three  from  that  neighbourhood  to-day,  but  the  car 
must  have  broken  down.  That  rent  is  very  high,  and 
I am  surprised  at  it. 

15335.  Is  that  rent  very  high  in  proportion  to  the 
real  value  of  the  land? — I think  it  is;  it  is  a very 
inferior  land. 

15336.  The  rent  is  £17,  and  the  valuation  10 
guineas  ? — Yes.  I think  the  rent  ought  not  to  be 
higher  than  the  valuation  ; it  is  all  bad  land. 

15337.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  in 
this  parish  1— Four  years. 

15338.  What  was  the  state  of  most  of  these  men  at 
the  time  you  came  to  the  parish  ? — They  were  com- 
fortable, indeed,  and  had  a very  large  number  of  stock, 
and  I never  had  any  complaints  of  any  want  or  dis- 
tress in  the  locality,  but  it  is  quite  the  contrary  now 
for  the  last  year.  There  are  complaints  now,  as  these 
men  have  said,  from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  they 
have  had  to  part  with  their  cattle,  and  I attribute  a 
great  deal  of  this  to  the  rents  they  have  to  pay. 

15339.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  land 
has  deteriorated  from  the  bad  seasons  ? — In  some 
localities  I know  it  has,  but  in  other  localities  the 
crops  are  as  good  as  before. 

15340.  But  if  they  have  been  paying  these  rents  for 
a great  number  of  years  and  have  been  so  comfortable, 
how  do  you  account  for  their  becoming  suddenly  so 
poor  t-^In  the  first  place  the  potato  crop  was  bad  for 
a couple  of  years,  and  having  to  meet  the  rents,  they 
were  at  once  reduced. 

15341.  Chairman. — Having  to  part  with  their 
cattle  would  prevent  them  keeping  the  lands  in  good 
condition  ? — Yes  ; I know  parties  there  who  had  a 
number  of  cattle,  and  they  have  hardly  a cow  now, 
but  certainly  they  have  paid  their  rents. 

15342.  The  O’ConorDon. — Allthe  rents  on  this  list 
were  paid  last  year  ?— I don’t  know  about  last  year, 
but  before. 

15343.  Mr.  Siiaw. — They  were  anxious  to  pay  if 
they  could  ? — I really  believe  so.  As  far  as  I can  see 
they  don’t  repudiate  that  debt  any  more  than  any 
other,  but  they  certainly  are  not  able  to  pay  high 
rents. 

15344.  Chairman. — What  you  want  is  help  over 
the  time  of  difficulty  %— Fowley — Yes  ; and  to  give  us 
an  abatement  that  we  can  pay  our  rents  with,  and 
if  we  don’t  get  it  we  must  pitch  the  land  there. 

15345.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Would  you  give  him  the  chance 
of  getting  more  in  good  times  ? — We  would,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  our  power  even  in  good  times.  I 
would  rather  go  in  service  and  earn  my  10s.  a week. 

15346.  How  many  acres  do  you  say  you  have? — 
Twenty  acres. 

15347.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  much  ofit  in 
tillage,  or  is  it  chiefly  grass  ?— I had  3|  acres  under 
meadow,  about  2 acres  3 roods  in  oats,  and  an  acre  of 


■ Oct.  16,  I860. 
Kev.  Andrew 

Messrs. 
Andrew 
M'Goldrick, 
Hugh  Fowley, 
and  Michael 
Connington. 
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Oct.  is,  1880.  potato  crop  not  worth  anything.  Where  I would  have 
Rev  Andrew  * tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  it  would  not  give  2|  now. 
Quinn,  r.p.,  15348.  Is  there  any  desire  amongst  the  people  in 

Messrs.  your  neighbourhood  of  purchasing  their  land  and  be- 

M'Goldrick  cominS  owners  ? — I don’t  know  any  of  them  able  to 
Hugh  Fowley,  do  ifc  in  niy  neighbourhood.  They  would  be  very 
and  Michael'  happy  if  they  could  rent  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  but  to 
Conuington.  pay  the  landlord  the  whole  thing  and  starve  them- 
selves, it  could  not  be  done. 

15349.  Is  it  your  experience,  Father  Quinn,  that 
there  is  any  great  desire  to  become  the  purchasers  of 
their  land  1 — Rev.  Mr.  Quinn — I think  if  they  had 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  could  make  improvements,  they 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I don’t  think  they  have 
any  higher  aspirations  in  my  locality. 

15350.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  would  be  able 
to  pay  a small  portion  of  the  purchase  money  ? — They 
would. 

15351.  One-fourth? — Well,  I am  sure  they  would. 
Although  these  rents  are  very  high,  we  have  some 
people,  notwithstanding  that,  that  have  some  means, 
and  I think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  invest  it  on 
the  lands.  Fowley — The  man  that  is  not  rented  too 
high  has  a little  means,  but  the  man  that  is  over- 
burdened cannot.  M‘Goldrick — I went  to  Mr. 

Middleton,  I owed  him  2|  years,  and  I went  to  him  to 
give  him  up  the  land,  he  told  me  he  would  not  ha- 
rass the  land  and  to  keep  it.  Connington — My  lands, 

I offered  to  pay  .£20  for  a half-year  this  week  if  I was 
allowed  15  per  cent,  of  an  abatement.  They  made  an 
abatement  last  year  of  15  per  cent.,  but  would  not 
consent  to  give  it  this  year,  and  the  land  is  not  worth 
half  the  money  I pay  for  it.  I would  rather  go  into 
a cabin  in  the  back  lanes  of  Sligo  than  live  on  some 
estates  to  be  persecuted  by  drivers  or  bailiffs  ; any 
sort  of  an  election  coming  on  the  bailiff  goes  to  the 
tenants  ordering  them  to  vote  for  a certain  candidate. 
Rev.  Mr.  Quinn — In  1876  I came  to  that  parish,  and 
my  predecessor  had  16  acres  of  land  at  £14  a year. 
One  part  of  it,  8 acres,  which  was  one  side  of  the  road, 
he  reclaimed  and  improved  very  much,  and  that  land 
now  is  set  at  £42,  three  times  the  rent  it  paid  before. 


15352.  And  the  improvements  were  all  ma(i6  . 
him  ? — By  my  predecessor  and  myself,  since  I <,ot  -1 

15353.  Mr.  Shaw.— A house  built  on  it?— There 
was  a thatched  cottage  on  it,  and  I slated  it,  and  built 
a glebe  house  at  an  expense  of  £1,200,  house  and 
offices,  and  cottage. 

15354.  The  O’Conor  Don.— But  you  don’t  include 
that  ? — No.  Another  gentleman  has  got  half  of  it  the 
inferior  part  of  the  land,  eight  acres  at  £12  a year  and 
I am  paying  £30  for  eight  acres. 

15355.  Was  the  rent  raised  when  you  came  to  the 
parish  ? — When  I got  possession  of  the  place  I had  to 
pay  that  rent  for  it. 

' 15356.  Was  there  a lease  up  to  the  death  of  your 
predecessor? — No  lease. 

15357.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Colonel  Cooper. 

15358.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  give  you  notice  to  quit? 
— No ; I succeeded  to  the  land,  and  the  rent  was  then 
fixed. 

15359.  Did  he  notice  you,  you  must  pay  this  ad- 
vanced rent? — Yes;  he  laid  down  the  sum  I had  to 
pay,  and  I paid  it. 

15360.  Had  he  done  anything  with  the  land?— 
Nothing. 

15361.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  valuation 
of  the  land? — £15  5s.  a year  for  my  portion,  and 
along  with  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  all  the  county 
cess  and  pay  half  the  rates.  When  a road  is  being 
made  this  road  is  measured  on  us,  and  we  pay  for  it,  and 
all  the  county  cess  besides. 

15362.  Was  it  an  acreable  rent  or  a bulk  rent  you 
had  to  pay? — A bulk  rent,  there  were  three  fields, 
and  it  was  so  much  for  each  field. 

15363.  And  you  considered  that  rent  too  high?— 
Everyone  considers  it  too  high,  it  was  because  I had 
to  take  it,  if  he  charged  £5  an  acre  I would  have  to 
take  it  for  the  accommodation. 

15364.  You  say  a portion  of  it  was  taken  by 
another  gentleman  ? — Eight  acres.  I have  only  eight 
acres,  he  pays  £12  and  I pay  £30. 

The  witnesses  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  John 
Carnegie. 


Mr.  J ohn  Carnegie,  Fortland,  Easlcey,  examined. 


15365.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — 
Yes. 

15366.  And  also  a land  steward? — Yes. 

15367.  Under  whom  are  you  acting?— John  Lloyd 
Brinkley. 

15368.  Land  steward  and  estate  bailiff? — Yes. 

15369.  Is  there  anything  you  have  to  say  about 
your  own  farm  that  you  occupy  ?— There  is  one  thing 
just  that  gives  me  a good  deal  of  trouble.  I feel  that 
I have  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money  on  it,  and  I feel 
that  it  is  like  a sort  of  gambling,  I don’t  think  I have 
any  security  scarcely  at  all. 

153 1 0.  The  O'Conor  Don. — Have  you  a lease? 

No  lease. 

15371.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Forty-four, 
it  was  never  measured,  but  we  guessed  it  at  that,  and 
a farm  from  Mr.  Brinkley,  I got  it  from  the  present 
gentleman’s  father. 

15372.  Chairman.— And  is  it  under  Mr.  Brinkley? 
—It  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  I believe  it  will 
belong  to  the  young  gentleman. 

153/3.  And  you  don’t  feel  you  have  securitv  for 
your  outlay  there  ? — No. 

15374.  Did  the  court  refuse  to  give  a lease? I 

never  applied,  but  I don’t  think  they  would  give  a 
lease,  perhaps  I may  not  be  right  in  my  idea,  but  I 
don’t  think  , they  would  give  a lease,  because  the  re- 
ceiver said  to  me  they  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
changes  at  all  whatsoever  in  the  property,  to  leave  it 
as  they  got  it. 

15375.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  laid  out  much  money 
on  it  ?— I count  that  my  interest  in  it  now  is  more 
than  the  landlord’s. 

15376.  Owing  to  your  outlay  ?— Yes. 


15377.  Is  it  a large  farm? — About  forty-five  acres 
statute.  It  was  a farm  I got  from  old  Mr.  Brinkley 
twelve  years  ago. 

1537S.  Chairman. — Were  you  farm  steward  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  and  I got  it  from  him  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  was  a family  named  Rae  had  it,  it  was  an 
outfarm  and  they  gave  it  up ; they  could  not  hold  it, 
could  not  pay  the  rent. 

15379.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  rent? — 
£24  was  the  old  rent.  They  fell  behind  and  could  not 
pay  the  rents,  and  gave  it  up,  and  Mr.  Brinkley  lost.a 
half  year’s  rent  by  it.  And  he  said  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  I said  he  should  keep  it  himself,  it 
was  adjoining  his  own  farm.  “ Well,  ” said  he,  “ I have 
plenty  of  ground  in  my  own  hands  and  we  will  take 
in  proposals  for  it.”  He  only  got  two  proposals,  the 
one  was  for  the  old  rent  and  the  other  was  for  £30  a 
year,  provided  that  he  would  let  them  a piece  of 
another  man’s  holding  into  it.  It  came  in  with  an 
angle  and  there  could  not  be  a straight  mearing  fence 
made  without  this  piece  coming  into  it.  “That  does 
not  please  me,  ” he  said,  “ I don’t  know  this  man  at 
all  that  is  offering.”  I said,  “ If  you  would  do  the 
same  for  me  and  accept  me  as  tenant  I will  take 
it  on  those  conditions.”  It  was  in  1866;  there  was 
a great  talk  about  flax  at  that  time,  and  I said  I would 
like  to  try  flax  to  see  how  it  would  do.  So  he  said  he 
would  give  it  to  me,  and  served  this  neighbouring 
tenant  with  a notice  to  quit,  to  take  this  piece  about 
two  Irish  acres  from  him  and  put  it  into  mine.  It  so 
turned  out  that  Mr.  Brinkley  had  to  go  away,  and 
this  was  never  done,  and  I have  been  paying  £30  since, 
and  the  property  went  into  Chancery. 

15380.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  never  got  the  two  acres? 
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—He  gave  my  rent  in  as  £30,  and  I got  the  two  acres 
but  I will  tell  you  how  it  was  done.  Mr.  Brinkley 
went  to  the  continent,  and  I have  never  seen  him 
since.  The  receiver  said  to  me,  “ Mr.  Brinkley  has 
given  in  the  rent  as  £30,  but  we  don’t  want  to  interfere 
with  the  tenants,  and,”  he  said,  “ you  can  settle  with 
the  neighbouring  tenant  and  I have  no  objection.” 
So  I bought  it  from  him. 

15381.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  did  you  give  him 
for  it  ? — £25,  and  I have  this  now  and  I am  paying 
£30  a year.  I have  drained  most  of  the  land  and 
reclaimed  three  or  four  acres  that  never  was  tilled ; 
the  valuation  of  it  was  £20  10s.,  and  the  rent  is  £30. 
It  would  not  have  been  worth  it  if  it  had  not  been  me 
that  had  it.  I don’t  think  anybody  would  have  con- 
tinued to  give  that  rent  for  it,  and  now  if  it  was  to 
let  it  would  go  for  double  the  rent.  I would  give  that 
myself,  and  I don’t  feel  that  I am  secure  in  these  lands. 

15382.  Chairman. — Are  the  tenants  on  that  pro- 
perty allowed  to  sell  their  holdings? — Well,  no;  they 
are  not. 

15383.  That  was  an  unusual  thing,  letting  that  one 
man  sell  to  you  the  two  acres  ? — Yes. 

15384.  It  was  done  in  order  to  put  you  into  the 
position  Mr.  Brinkley  intended  you  should  be  ? — Yes ; 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  an  injustice  to  me,  and  they 
put  me  to  the  cost  of  purchasing. 

153S5.  The  O’Conor  Don. — W as  the  other  tenant’s 
rent  reduced? — No.  The  receiver  told  me  it  would 
cost  more  than  the  whole  thing  was  worth  to  bring  it 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  change  the  rents,  but 
he  said  if  you  do  it  privately  we  will  have  no  objection. 

15386.  Chairman. — Then  as  to  the  property  in 
general,  how  many  acres  is  the  Fortland  estate? — 
There  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres 
altogether,  but  a great  deal  of  it  is  waste  bogs  and 
mountains. 

15387.  Is  it  reclaimable  land  much  of  it? — All 
reclaimable  land  I may  say. 

15388.  If  it  was  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  could 
do  it,  or  could  be  done  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

15389.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of 
reclamation  ? — A little. 

15390.  How  long  ago? — About  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  present  Mr.  Brinkley’s  father  did  a good  deal  in 
the  way  of  reclamation. 

15391.  Did  he  get  money  on  loan  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  doing  it?— Yes,  and  he  did  a good  deal  of 
drainage. 

15392.  And  has  that  turned  out  a successful 
operation? — Very  successful. 

15393.  And  good  value  for  the  outlay? — Very 
good. 

15394.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent  there  by  fresh  persons  being  introduced 
on  to  the  land  and  given  it  for  a few  years  free  or  at 
a low  rent  and  leaving  them  to  go  on  with  the  improve- 
ments?— I am  sure  it  could  if  there  were  proper 
persons  that  understood  it.  As  far  as  I have  done 
and  I have  done  a good  deal,  it  was  a success,  but  I 
have  seen  other  people  doing  it  that  it  would  not  pay. 

15395.  That  is  the  tenants  doing  it  on  their  own 
holdings?— Yes,  they  don’t  do  it  so  well. 

153y6.  Is  there  any  land  that  is  unoccupied  that 
can  be  reclaimed  ?— Y es,  a good  deal.  I think  Mr. 
Brinkley  has  unoccupied  land  which  he  holds  in  his 
own  hands  and  lets  out  for  cutting  turf.  I suppose  he 
has  upwards  of  1,000  acres. 

15397.  The  O’Conor  Don. — All  reclaimable? — All 
reclaimable  if  the  turf  was  cut  off. 

1 B339S.  Chairman. — The  cutting  off  of  the  turf  is  a 
•slow  operation  ? — It  is  for  making  money  of  it,  we  let 
d,  and  get  about  £45  an  acre  for  it. 

15399.  Then  it  would  not  be  a benefit  to  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  turf  should  be  cut  out  rapidly 
m order  to  be  reclaimed  ? — No. 

15400.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  let  it to  the  tenants? — 
ies,  "Ad  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

15401.  Do  the  tenants  pay  for  it? — No,  generally 
they  got  as  much  as  they  can  use. 


15402.  Chairman. — Are  they  allowed  to  sell  it? — 
They  must  pay  for  what  they  sell,  they  are  each 
allowed  on  a turf  bank  about  forty  cart-loads  for  their 
own  use,  they  always  were  allowed  that  free,  that  is 
all  tenants  that  hold  lands,  to  tenants  with  only  a 
house  and  garden  it  is  not  let. 

15403.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  has  had  with  regard  to  tenants  improving, 
do  you  think  they  have  been  more  inclined  to  improve 
or  less  inclined  to  improve  than  they  were  before? 
— My  own  impression  is  it  has  made  a kind  of  stag- 
nation, there  was  a great  deal  more  improvements  a 
few  years  before,  than  there  have  been  since,  whatever 
has  been  the  cause  of  it. 

15404.  In  any  respect  do  you  think  there  has  been 
an  advantage  in  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — I 
think  there  has  been  some.  I think  the  tenants  have 
done  a little  more  than  they  did  before,  especially 
those  that  had  leases,  I see  a good  deal  of  tenants  with 
leases  that  have  done  a good  deal  since,  that  is  the 
principal  change  I have  seen.  But  before  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  the  landlord  and  tenants  used  to  work 
together  more  than  they  have  done  since.  The  land- 
lord now  says,  Oh,  you  have  got  a claim  for  your 
improvements,  the  thing  is  taken  out  of  my  hands,  the 
improvements  are  your  own  now  and  I will  do 
nothing. 

15405.  And  the  tenants  do  not  feel  quite  secure  of 
that  ? — No,  don’t  feel  quite  secure  at  the  same  time. 

15406.  I suppose  they  feel  less  liability  of  being 
evicted  ? — A great  deal  less. 

15407.  So  that  it  is  so  far  satisfactory? — So  far 
satisfactory. 

15408.  And  you  say  it  is  satisfactory  at  election 
times? — Very,  as  far  as  the  tenantry  are  concerned. 

15409.  Then  as  to  the  compensation  that  a tenant 
would  get,  do  you  think  that  it  is  right  that  he  should 
be  evicted  before  he  knows  what  his  compensation 
would  be  ?— Tliatis  what  I am  decidedly  against. 

15410.  You  think  he  ought  to  know? — Yes,  first. 

15411.  But  then  it  would  be  necessary  in  every 
case  of  a notice  to  quit  to  go  into  the  court' before 
hand  ? — I am  not  sure  about  that,  I have  never  had 
any  experience  of  that,  we  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  kind  of  thing  on  our  own  property, 
but  I think  it  is  a hardship  that  a tenant  should  be 
looking  for  his  compensation  and  everything  after  he 
is /put  out  of  his  place  altogether,  that  this  thing 
should  not  be  settled  first. 

15412.  Before  the  eviction  he  can  have  liis  case 
tried  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

15413.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proportion  that 
the  present  rents  bear  to  the  tenement  valuation  ? — 
My  idea  is  that  the  tenement  valuation  at  the  present 
time  is  a fair  rent,  except  on  very  good  lands,  which 
are  worth  more — that  is,  first-class  lands.  And  what 
I call  first-class  land  is  land  that  will  not  go  back 
when  left  in  grass.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of  that 
land  in  our  district.  Middling  and  third-class  and 
bad  land  is  land  that  when  you  leave  it’ in  grass  it 
goes  back  and  back  until  it  gives  very  little  grass, 
indeed.  And  there  are  other  lands  when  you  lay 
them  dowli  that  improve  every  year  and  become  fatten- 
ing grass — that  is  first-class  land ; that  is  worth  more 
than  the  tenement  valuation. 

15414.  Do  you  know  any  land  that  the  wet  years 
past  have  had  any  permanent  bad  effect  on? — I am 
sure  it  has. 

15415.  Grass  lands  that  it  would  take  a consider- 
able outlay  to  get  into  a good  state  again? — Yes. 

15416.  Wo  have  heard  mentioned  the  growth  of 
rushes  in  land  that  was  good  grazing  land  before,  but 
is  inferior  now  ? — Yes.  I see  a great  growth  of  rushes 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  a good  deal  of  the  land  that 
I reclaimed  for  Mr.  Brinkley  out  of  cut-away  bog  has 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been  covered  with 
rushes. 

15417.  All  that  was  originally  wet  land  and 
drained,  and  then  from  the  great  wet  the  drains  were 
clogged  up? — T don’t  think  the  drains  were  clogged 
3 T 
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Mr.  John 
Carnegie. 
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Oct.  18, 1880  up,  but  all  wet  land  in  the  wet  seasons  has  a clammi- 
Mr  John"  ness  about  it,  unless  it  is  very  good,  and  always  feels 
Carnegie.  very  soft  in  wet  weather  and  wet  seasons. 

15418.  And  do  you  think  that  land  will  not,  in 
dry  seasons,  go  back  into  the  same  state  of  goodness 
it  was  before? — No,  I don’t  think  so,  without  being 
broken  up  and  tilled  and  re-manured. 

■ 15419.  Then  that  land  ought  to  be  revalued  in 
all  fairness  ? — I should  say  so. 

' 15420.  Do  the  landlords  in  yoiir  part  of  the  country 
niake  any  improvements  themselves  on  the  tenants’ 
holdings  since  the  Land  Act? — I don’t  know  of  any 
since  the  Land  Act  worth  speaking  of,  there  has  been 
very  little  in  my  district ; but,  as  I said  before-,  there 
was  a good  deal  done  before  that. 

- 15421.  Yon  say  there  have  ttot  -been  many  changes 
anioiig  tenants  in  your  district? — Very  few. 

15422.  What  class  of  tenants  are  those? — -All 
classes.  There  are  very  few  changes  amongst  them, 
but  the  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  in  our  district 
is;  from  six  or  seven  to  thirty  acres,  mostly  small 
tenants.  Big  farms  are  grazing  farms.  A grazier 
tills  none,  but  small  tenants  till  a good  deal. 

15423.  And  have  those  changes  you  speak  of 
arisen  from  evictions? — Very  few  voluntarily. 

15424.  What  has  been  the  course  generally  when 
those  tenants  leave?  Have  fresh  tenants  been  al- 
lowed to  buy? — Generally.  But  it  is  always  an 
arrangement  with  the  landlord. 

15425.  With  the  landlord’s  consent  ? — Yes. 

15426.  Have  they  been  thrown  at  all  into  the 
neighbouring  holdings  ?- — Very  rarely.  They  may  in 
an  odd  case,  but  very  seldom. 

15427.  The  O’Conor  Don. — They  have  generally 
been  let  in  the  same  size  to  new  tenants  ? — Gener- 
ally in  our  district. 

15428.  There  has  been  iio  amalgamation  of  farms 
going  on  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  Generally  the 
way  is  when  a tenant  is  going  aWay,  sometimes 
through  adverse  circumstances,  something  happens, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  meet  their  obligations,  the 
landlord  allows  them  to  settle  with  some  other  one 
that  he  thinks  will  make  a suitable  tenant  for  himself, 
and  the  suitable  tenant  generally  pays  up  the  arrears 
of  rent,  and,  perhaps,  gives  something  to  the  one  that 
is  going  away,  or  the  heirs  or  whoever  they  are  that 
is  resigning. 

15429.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  tenants  who 
would  be  able,  or  inclined,  to  purchase  their  holdings 
if  the  landlord  would  be  willing  to  sell  ?— I dare  say 
there  is.  There  is  none  that  would  be  able,  that  I 
know  of,  with  cash  of  their  own. 

15430.  The  O’Conor  Don. — To  pay  the  whole 
amount? — No. 

15431.  But  would  they  be  able  to  pay  one- fourth 
of  it  ? — I am  sure- there  is  a good  many  would. 

15432.  Chairman. — They  would  like  to  do  so? — 1 
never  heard  that  they  would. 


15433.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  prefer  a settle- 
ment of  rent,  that  would  give  them  a fair  rent  ? 

fail-  rent  is  all  they  want  as  far  as  I can  hear.  I never 
heard  a single  ten&nt  say  he  wanted  to  become  the  land- 
lord of  his  farm,  but  they  all  say  “ what  we  want  is  a 
fair  rent  at  the  valuation.” 

15434.  Yes,  but  the  valuation  you  say  varies  so 
much  in  different  places  ? — Yes. 

15435.  It  may  be  very  low  in  one  part  and  high  in 
another? — Yes. 

15436.  It  was  not  intended  as  a - basis  of  rent? — I 
believe  not. 

15437.  But  I supposelandlords  would  not  like  to  sell 
to  one  tenant,  and  the- neighbouring  one  perhaps  not 
wishing  to  buy  ?— No,  that  is  the  great  objection  to  that 
kind  of  thing. 

15438.  They  would  like  to  sell  together,  or  not  at 
all? — Yes. 

15439.  Or  some  particular  portions  of  an  estate,  il 
all  in  that  part  would  buy  ?— Yes. 

15440.  The-O’CoNOR  Don. — There  has  been  no  ris- 
ing of  rent  on  Mr.  Brinkley’s  estate,  has  there?— Very 
little,  not*  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  but  the 
most  of  it  was  raised  shortly  after  Mr.  Brinkley  pur- 
cb  ased  it  in  tlie‘  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  after  he  pur  • 
chased  he  revised  it  all,  and  made  out  a rental  for 
himself,  that  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act, 
there  have  been  no  changes  since.  Some  tenants’ 
rents  were  not  raised  by  Mr.  Brinkley’s  revaluation. 

15441.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  raised  then  much? 
— Y es,  there  was  a pretty  good  addition  made  to  the 
rental. 

15442.  To  the  rental  after  he  purchased? — Yes. 

15443.  When  you  speak  of  a valuation,  I suppose 
you  mean  a valuation  that  would  be  made  where  a dis- 
pute arose  between  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes. 

15444.  You  would  not  take  the  present  Govern- 
ment, valuation  as  a fair  one  ?; — No. 

15445.  But  you  mean  when  a dispute  arose  there- 
should  be  some  means  of  valuing  between  landlord 
and  tenant?— Yes.  My  idea  would  be,  that  when  a 
landlord  thinks  his  rent  is  too  low,  let  two  or  three 
revisers  be  sent  down  and  value  the  land,  and  if  the  ten- 
ant thinks  his  land  is  too  high,  let  him  do  the  same,  and 
let  whoever  sends  for  these  revisers  pay  the  expenses  of 
bringing  them  down.  .1  think  that  is  a simple  way  of 
settling  the  rent  question,  that  is  my  notion  of  it. 

15446.  The  O’COnOr  Don.— Are'  you  acting  now 
as  steward  on  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

15447.  And  in  that  capacity  have  you  anything  to 
say  to  the  tenant’s  lands,  to  the  carrying  out  ofimprove- 
ments  on  lands  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — Yes,  I have  general  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole  estate,  and  see  how  the  tenants  are 
getting  on.  If  they  want  anything  they  apply  to  me, 
and  so  on. 

The  witness  retired. 


Messrs. 

William  Hcalv, 

M'Loughlin, 
William  Fovan, 
Roger  Fehily, 
Dominick 
Brennan, 
Francis 
Mullaly,  and 
Iioger  Ferney. 


Messrs.  William  Healy,  Lissbally;  John  M’Loughlin,  Ballyscannel ; William  Foran,  Roger  Fehily, 
Dominick  Brennan,  Francis  Mullaly,  and  Roger  Ferney,  tenants  on  Major  J ones’  estate,  examined 


together. 

15447a.  Sir  George  Young.— -The  case  here  is  thatthey 
lost  some  land,  some  twenty,  some  twenty-two,  and 
some  twenty-six  years  ago  ; their  rent  was  not  reduced. 

15448.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  did  they  lose  it  ? — 
M'Loughlin. — Taken  from  us  by  the  agent. 

15449.  Chairman. — Who  is  the  agent  ? — M'Lough- 
lin. — Mr.  Barbour  was  the  agent  at  that  time 
Healy.  — There  was  a piece  of  a rabbit  burrow 
attached  to  my  land,  and  others  was  joined  in  it  too. 
Mr.  Barbour  was  the  agent  and  he  saw  the  blown  sand 
that  was  rising,  and  going  to  destroy  the  townland. 
He  authorized  us  to  go  into  Mullaghmore,  about  nine 
miles  from  us,  and  take  large  carts  of  bent,  it  was  got 
by  him  from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  then  we  got  about 
twenty-two  carts  of  bent  grass  at  our  own  expense. 
He  got  us  to  draw  timber,  and  we  drew  it,  and  there 


was  a paling  put  up,  and  we  said  we  would  keep  it  for 
a few  years,  until  it  got  to  perfection. ' Then  he  sent 
three  tradesmen  to  put  up  the  paling,  and  we  had  to 
support  them' for  several  days  while  they  were  at  work, 
which  was  very  heavy.  Then  when  he  got  it  to  per- 
fection he  set  it  out  as  grazing  land,  and  I pay  £10 
rent  for  four  acres  and  twenty  perches  since. 

15450.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  used  to  have  the  grass  of 
this? — Healy. — It  was  part  of  our  farm.  It  was 
two'  persons  joined  that  had  five  acres  of  this,  we  im- 
proved and  has  it  twenty  years,  and  he  never  allowed 
us  a shilling  of  rent.  I am  paying  £10  rent  for  four 
acres  twenty,  perches,  the  worst  of  land. 

15451.  Chairman. — Are  the  other  cases  corres- 
ponding to  some  extent  with  yours? — M'Loughlin.— 
It  is  on  the  same  property. 
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15452.  Mr.  Shaw.  — What  is  your  case  ? — 
jl'Loughlin. — Some  land  that  is  lost  off  my  holding. 

15453.  The  same  way  ? — JFLoughlin.  — The 
same  way.  At  the  time  I got  the  holding  I was 
changed  from  one  town!  and  to  another  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  obliging  another  man  who  had  the  place 
I had,  and  the  man  who  had  it  his  rent  was  £10  10s., 
ancl  I was  promised  an  abatement,  and  I took  it  in 
that  line.  Major  Jones  himself  promised  me  the 
abatement,  there  was  about  half  an  acre  and  some 
perches  taken  off  it,  and  I am  paying  the  old  rent. 

15454.  How  much  rent  are  you  paying  ? — £10  10s,, 
ancl  the  valuation  is  £6  8s. 

15455.  Was  any  rise  put  on  the  land? — No. 

15456.  Do  you  consider  it  too  dear  ? — I do,  it  was 
my  agreement  to  get  it  cheaper. 

15457.  Do  you  not  have  some  seaweed  ? — We 
do,  but  we  are  paying  5s.  to  ■ the  pound  for  it. 
Healy. — Mi-.  Barbour  took  one-third  of  the  seaweed 
from  us,  and  gave  it  to  other  tenants. 

15458.  Mr.  Siiaw. — How  many  acres  have  you1? — 
Brennan. — Twelve  acres. 

' 15459,  What  do  you  pay  for  it1? — £11  17s.  • 

15460.  What  is  it  you  complain  of  ? — Too  much 
rent. 

• 15461.  Is  it  on  the  same  property? — It  is. 

15462.  Chairman.  — Did  you  lose  any  land? — I 
lost  no  land,,  and  got  no  land. 

15463.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Was  the  rent  raised  lately  ? — 
No,  I am  paying  it  these  thirty  years.  It  is  nothing 
at  all  but  bed  for  snipe  and  heather. 

15464.  And  that  is  the  same  case  as  your  brother’s  ? 
—He  is  bounding  me. 

15465.  Widow  Kitty  Connor? — M‘Loughlin. — 
She  is  not  here.  She  lost  land  and  is  paying  rent 
still  for  it. 

L5466.  Chairman. — This  land  that  you  lost,  was 
that  included  in  the  Government  valuation  ?— It  was, 

15467.  What  was  the  date  of  that  valuation  ? — It 
was  taken  off  before  I got  off  the  division  I held  at 
the  time  I got  it.  I was  to  get  an  abatement  of  rent 
because  it  was  too  dear.  The  man  that  was  in  it  was 
ejected,  he  could  not  pay. 

' 15468.  The  O’Conor  Don.— When  did  you  get  the  . 
land  ?— About  twenty-seven  or  twenty-six  years  ago. 

15469.  Then  this  land  was  taken  away  before  the 
Government  valuation  was  made? — Not  at  all,  the 
Government  valuation  was  made  on  it  at  the  time.  I 
think  there  was  no  valuation  since  that  time,  but  the 
valuation  we  hold  still,  £6  18s.  Another  man  pays 
for  what  I lost. 

15470.  And  the  other  man  is  valued  for  it  too? — 
Yes. 

15471.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Did  you  lose  some  land  ?u — • 
Foran. — About  half  an  acre.  Mr.  Barbour  took  off 
half  an  acre,  and  would  not  give  us  a reduction  since. 

15472.  Chairman. — That  was  thirty-two  years  ago? 
— Thirty-two  years  ago. 


15473.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  paying  the  old  rent? 
— I am  paying  the  old  rent  since. 

15474.  Is  it  very  good  land,?— It  is  ,the  very  best 
of  land.  The  man  is  in  .the  room  that  has  the  land, 
and  is  paying  rent  and  poor  rates  for  it,  and  we  are 
paying  the  same,  we  reclaimed  the  land  itself.  We 
are  paying  5s.  in  the  pound  for  wrack,  . 

15475.  The  O’Conor,  D, on. —Who.  is  the  man  that 
has  got  your  land? — That  man  there,  Fehily,  has  got 
it,  •‘and  it  was  measured  on  him  over  again. 

15476.  Chairman,  — What  is  your  case  ? — 
Mullaly. — My  mother  lost  an  acre  and  a half  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  and  she  is  paying  still  for  that.  About 
three  acres  of  it  is  not  worth  half  a crown. 

15477.  Mr.  Shaw. — Fehily,  how  many  acres  have 
you?  — Fehily. — Between  eleven  and  eleven  and  a 
half  acres;  the  rent  is  £14  2s.  6 d.,  and  the  valuation, 
£9. 

15478.  When  you  got  this  other  man’s  land  was 
the  rent  raised  on  you  ? — That  was  the  time  the  town1; 
land  was  squared.  When  he  got  the  land  squared 
the  agent  did  not  like  it  and  ran  another  meaning  and 
took  it  in  the  way  that  he  thought  the  fall  of  the 
water  would  come  on  it.  He  never  told  us  our  rent 
after  squaring  it,  and  he  put  , the  rent  of  Ballyscannell 
along  with  the  rent  of  the  other  townland. 

15479.  Chairman. — Is  Mr.  Barbour  the  agent  still  ? 
— Himself  is  the  agent  and  landlord  still.  The  son  is 
the  agent,  and  the  other  son  is  the  landlord. 

15480.  What  is  your  rent? — Ferney — £14  3s.  My 
rent  is  high  and  my  land  very  bad. 

15481.  How  many  acres? — I am  not  sure. 

15482.  And  the  valuation  ? — £7  10s. 

15483.  Is  that  high,  out  of  proportion  with  even 
some  of  the  other  valuations? — Yes,  sir.  My  land  is 
worth  nothing. 

15484.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  have  you  had  it? — 
About  thirty-two  years. 

15485.  And  you  have  paid  rent  ever  since  ? — Ever 
since. 

15486.  And  how  do  you  manage  if  it  is  so  vei-y 
bad? — T am  far  behind,  and  not  able  to  manage,  owing 
to  the,bacl  times, 

15487.  What  ails  it? — It  is  bad  earth. 

1548,8-  Have  you  not  plenty  of  manure  beside  you? 
— No  manm-e. 

15489.  But  the  sea  is  beside  you? — We  are  paying 
so  much  for.  the  shore,  and  there  comes  no  wrack  or 
manure  on  our  shore. 

15490.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Fehily,  had  you  to  pay 
additional  rent  in  consequence  of  .the  additional  land 
from  this  other  townland  ? — Fehily — Yes;  and  before 
he  squared  it  we  were  paying  only  £1  an  acre  lor  it, 
and  when  Mr.  Bax-bour  came  in  lie  rose  it  to  25s.  an 

15491.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  think  that  rent  is  too 
high? — Yes,  silt 

Witnesses  withdrew. 


Messrs.  Brian  M'Laughlin,  John  Healy,  Bartley  Cox,  and  Widow  M‘Hugh,  tenants  on  Mr.  Blaxes 
Estate,  examined  togetlxei-. 


15492.  Sir  George  Young.—! The  case  here  is  that  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  was  given  twenty  years 
ago,  with  a rise  of  rent  from  various  sums  to  35s.  an 
acre,  The  lease  was  forced  on  them.  The  original 
rents  were— Pat  Connolly,  £18  5s.;  Brian  M ‘Laugh - 
lui,  30s. ; John  Healy,  22s.  9 <?.;  Widow  M‘Hugh,  25s. 
an  acre,  all  raised  to  35s. 

15493.  Chairman. — How  were  the  leases  foi-ced  on 
you  X— Healy— The  original  lease  I had  was  £1  2s.  9 d. 
an  acre,  and  they  rose  it  to  33s.  or  34s. 

15494.  Will  you  tell  xxs  how  it  was  the  lease  was 
forced  upon  you? — M'Laughlin — Twenty  years  ago 
hlr.  Blake,  our  landlord,  had  us  noticed  to  take  a 
lease  which  was  no  use  to  us,  and  forced  us  all  to  take 
it  and  pay  a year’s  rent  fine,  and  35s.  a rise  of  rent. 

15495.  And  was  that  done  by  notice  to  quit  if  you 
did  not? — JFLaughlin — Yes,  your  honoux-.  Healy — 


I was  served  with  an  ejectment.  M‘Lgughlin — A rise 
of  rent,  and  wo  had  to  pay  two  years  rent  twenty 
years  ago  exactly  last  November,  the  two  years  rent 
and  a bad  crop. 

15496.  You  may  tell  me  the  acreage,  how  much  you 
each  hold.  Brian  MfLaughlin,  how  many  acres  ?— 
McLaughlin— Lll  acres. 

15497.  John  Healy  'I— Healy — 1 4 acres  2 roods  12 
perches. 

15498.  Widow  M‘Hugh,  how  many  acres 
Widow  M'llugli — 14  acres. 

15499.  Brian  M'Laughlin,  11  acres,  and  the  rent? 
—IFLauglilhi—  30s.  an  acre,  and  then  it  was  raised  to 
35 s.  an  aero. 

15500.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  you  had  to  pay  a year’s 
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Oct.  18,  1880. 

J'essrs.  Brian 
Ml.aughlia, 
John  Healy, 
Bartley  Cox, 
and  Widow 
M‘Hngh 


15501.  Chairman. — And  John  Healy,  14  acres 
at  29s.,  and  that  was  raised  to  35 s.  ? — Healy — Yes. 

15502.  Mrs.  M‘Hugh,  14  acres,  was  25s.,  and  it 
was  raised  to  35s.  ? — Widow  hi1  Hugh — Yes,  your 
honour. 

15503.  And  this  was  put  on  you  by  threat  of 
eviction? — Yes. 

15504.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  is  it? — Knockmaree 
direction.  McLaughlin — My  valuation  was  only  £14, 
and  I am  paying  £20  for  11  acres. 

15505.  Chairman. — Did  you  get  any  abatement 
last  year? — M‘Laughlin — 2s.  to  the  £1  "on  the  pro- 
perty. That  was  a poor  abatement. 

15506.  Were  there  any  tenants  besides  on  the  pro- 
perty^ that  did  not  come  under  this  lease  ? — There  is. 

15507.  Was  this  a case  of  a previous  lease  dropping  ? 
— Yes,  your  honour. 

15508.  This  was  a new  lease  after  having  held 
under  lease  before? — This  was  forced  on  us,  your 
honour. 

15509.  Mr.  Shaw. —Had  you  a lease  before? — 
No  ; we  were  yearly  tenants.  Healy— I had  a lease. 

15510.  And  it  dropped  at  that  time? — Healy 

Long  before  that.  Mrs.  M'Hugh — I am  paying 
£25  8s.  rent. 


15511.  Chairman. — How  many  acres  do  you  hold 
— Bartley  Cox. — 11a.  1r.  u 

15512.  What  is  the  rent  ?— £ 1 8 1 6s. 

15513.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £11  10s. 

15514.  Did  you  lose  some  land  at  any  time?— 
Twenty  years  ago,  and  the  rent  was  never  deducted. 

15515.  How  much  land  was  taken  off?— Somethin* 
about  two  acres,  there  was  one  acre  at  11s.  or  12s  an 
acre,  it  was  bad,  but  £2  3s.  an  acre  I am  paying  these 
twenty  years  more  than  I ought  to  pay.  0 

15516.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  was  done  with  the  land? 

— It  is  there  still. 

15517.  Added  to  somebody  else’s  farm  ?— Another 
man  got  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a couple  of  years  or 
three  after,  the  man  had  to  leave. 

1551S.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  underlease? T 

have  no  lease,  and  I had  to  pay  £11  14s.  of  arrears 
that  was  run  on  the’  other  man  that  had  to  leave. 

15519.  You  have  two  farms  now? — Yes;  and  I am 
paying  double  for  the  two  acres. 

15520.  What  is  the  name  of  your  farm? — Barna- 
slack. 

15521.  It  is  all  in  the  same  property  ? Yes' 

Healy.  My  valuation  is  only  £18,  and  I pay  nearly 
£7  over  the  valuation. 

The  witnesses  withdrew  - 


Mr.  Francis 


Mr.  Francis  Kavanagh  examined. 


15522.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on  Mr. 
Gethin’s  property  ? — Yes. 

15533.  Where? — At  Ballymote.  (Produces  docu- 
ment. 

15524.  This  is  an  agreement  for  a yearly  lease  ? 

No,  sir,  I don’t  understand  that  it  is. 

15525.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  sign  it? — My  mother 
signed  it. 

15526.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  holding? — 
Seventeen  and  a half  acres,  at  £25  13s.  a year. 

15527.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  what  it  was 
she  signed  ? — She  signed  that  lease. 

15528.  You  have  not  read  the  terms  of  it? — No, 


15529.  And  you  only  want  to  put  before  us  that 
this  is  the  lease  under  which  you  are  holding  i— Yes. 
sir. 

15530.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  particular  point 
is,  that  you  are  not  to  claim  compensation  for  any 
payment  made  .to  a previous  tenant,  and  to  pay  the 
entire  Grand  J ury  cess.  These  are  what  you  object 
to?— Yes,  sir.  , 

15531.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  the  other  tenants  have 
to  sign  that  lease  ? — If  there  was  an  old  tenant  and 
he  died,  and  a young  tenant  came  in,  he  would  have 
to  sign  that  lease. 

15532.  Or  upon  any  change? — Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  James 
Milmo. 


Mr.  James  Milmo  examined. 


15533.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  are  a tenant  on  Mr. 
Wynne’s  estate? — Yes. 

15534.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Eighteen 
and  a half  acres. 

15535.  What  do  you  complain  of? — High  rent. 

15536.  How  far  is  your  farm  from  town? — About 
two  miles. 

15537.  Was  the  rent  raised  lately? — It  was. 

15538.  When? — About  two  years  ago  or  two  and 
a half.  It  was  raised  £6  a year. 

15539.  What  was  the  reason  of  that? — It  was  at 
the  time  I became  tenant. 

15540.  It  was  on  a change  of  tenancy? — Yes;  it 
was  raised  a short  time  before  that. 

15541.  How  short  a time? — Something  about  eight 
or  ten  years. 

15542.  What  rent  was  put  upon  it  then? — £4,  I 
think  it  was  reduced  to  £2,  and  then  there  was  £6 
put  upon  me. 

15543.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  living  ? — I have, 
and  only  for  that  I would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

15544.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  did  you  come 
into  the  holding  ? — At  the  time  of  my  uncle’s  death. 

15545.  You  succeeded  your  uncle? — I did. 

15546.  Chairman. — Under  his  will? — Well,  yes, 
under  his  will. 

15547.  Mr.  Shaw.— And  there  was  £6  put  upon 
youthen? — Yes. 

15548.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  within  the 
borough? — No,  sir. 

15549.  Mr.  Shaw.— Which  side  of  the  town  is  it? 
—-On  the  north,  near  Dunally. 


15550.  'Near  Mr.  Clarke’s  holding? — Yes ; he's  my 
next  door  neighbour. 

15551.  Is  it  good  land? — Only  middling.  It  is 
reclaimed  land  all,  and  we  paid  a fine,  at  the  time  we 
became  tenants,  to  Mr.  Fawcett  who  reclaimed  it. 

15552.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  is  that? 
— About  twenty  years  ago. 

15553.  What  fine  was  paid  ? — I don’t  know ; it  was 
a high  fine. 

15554.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  has  fallen  in  to  Mr.  Wynne 
since? — There  was  no  lease,  but  he  allowed  him  to 
sell  it.- 

15555.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  there  any  increase 
of  rent  at  the  time  of  the  sale  ? — There  was. 

15556.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  there  were  two  increases  ? 
— Yes. 

15557.  You  consider  it  too  high? — Yes  a great 
deal  too  high.  The  Government  valuation  is  £24  10s., 
and  the  rent  is  £38. 

15558.  Chairman. — £6  of  that  was  put  on  two  and 
a half  years  ago  ? — Yes,  it  was,  £32,  up  to  the  time  I 
got  it,  and  there  was  no  house  upon  it,  and  I took  it 
on  condition  I should  build  a house,  and  I could  not, 
because  instead  of  getting  any  little  capital  it  is  losing 
I am  these  last  few  years. 

15559.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  tillage  land  or 
grazing  ? — Both.  It  is  better  for  grazing  than  tillage. 

15560.  Do  you  graze  it  yourself  or  do  you  sublet 
it? — No,  sir,  I sublet  it. 

15561.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  a tradesman? — No? 
— I am  doing  business  for  a gentleman  as  steward,  and 
I have  a sort  of  a boy. 
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Mr.  Stephen  Hughes  examined. 


15562.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  Pal- 
merston estate  ? — Yes. 

15563.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place? — It  is 
Cleever  Road. 

15564.  How  far  from  Sligo  ? — An  English  mile. 

15565.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  within  the 
boron'll!  1 — It  is  within  the  old  borough. 

15566.  The  Parliamentary  borough  ? — Yes. 

155G7.  Chairman. — Was  this  property  bought 
lately  ? — I bought  the  good  will  of  it. 

15568.  This  holding  was  bought  lately  ? — Yes. 

15569.  How  long  ago? — Twenty  years  ago  ; and  I 
gave  a considerable  fine  to  the  tenant  who  was  in  for 
the  improvements  he  had  made  onit.  It  is  a two-acre 
field,  and  he  built  three  cottages  on  it,  and  I bought 
his  improvements,  including  the  cottages. 

15570.  Did  you  buy  that  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord? — I thought  so.  I believed  when  I bought 
it  I should  have  the  same  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
my  interest  in  it. 

'15571.  And  have  you  no  opportunity  now  ?— No. 

15572.  Do  you  want  to  sell?  I did? — I made 
an  effort  a couple  of  years  ago  and  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a neighbour,  when  I found  the 
necessity  for  money  and  wished  to  turn  my  hand  to 
another  quarter.  I sold  my  goocl-wiil  of  it  to  a neigh- 
bour ; the  neighbour  wished  to  have  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  and  he  would  not  grant  it.  They  said  it  was 
against  the  rules. 

15573.  Did  you  make' the  application  or  did  he  ? — I 
made  the  application. 


15574.  What  was  the  answer  ? — He  said — and 
. everything  he  said  I believed  him — that  he  regretted 
that  the  rules  of  the  estate  prevented  him. 

15575.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  he? — I believe 
he  is  Mr.  Ashley.  I believe  the  present  landlord,  and  I 
give  him  credit  for  the  best  intention.  He  says  he  is 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  estate,  and  they  would  not 
recognise  the  right  of  free  sale  on  the  property,  so  I 
have  been  hemmed  in  ever  since.  It  is  about  a mile-, 
from  the  town. 

15576.  Chairman. — That  is  the  point  of  your  case ; 
you  wish,  to  have  the  right  of  sale  1 — Yes,  the  right  of 
sale.  The  party  from  whom  I bought  got  the  right. 

15577.  And  you  think  the  claim  is  especially 
strong  in  your  case  from  having  bought  the  right  ? — I 
never  would  have  bought  it  if  I had  thought  I would 
not  get  the  same  privilege.  I gave  £100  hard  earned 
money. 

15578.  Is  it  within  the  distance  of 'wliat  are  called 
townparks  ? — I suppose  they  designate  it  that  way. 
It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  three  parties  for  the  last 
forty  years.  The  rent  is  £10.  I go  in  strong  for  free 
sale.  I had  to  do  with  two  or  three  other  farms  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

15579.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  free  sale  allowed, 
there  ? — No  ; except  on  Lord  Erne’s  property.  1 held 
a farm  from  Lord  Erne,  and  I was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  dispose  of  my  interest. 

15579a.  But  on  the  other  estate  it  is  not? — On 
Walker’s  estate  out  here  I held  a farm  of  32  acres,  at 
£3  an  acre,  rent  £96,  and  the  valuation  was  £68. 


Mr.  Daniel  M‘Loughlin  examined. 


15580.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  a deputation 
from  the  Ballyconnell  estate  of  Mr.  Gethin? — Yes. 

15581 . And  you  come  to  complain  of  high  rent  ? — 
Yes. 

15582.  The  names  on  this  list  (produced)  are  tenants 
on  Mr.  Gethin’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

15583.  The  point  you  want  to  bring  before  us  is 
that  the  rents  are  very  much  higher  than  the  valua- 
tion ? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

15584.  John  Conway  holds  seven  acres  ; rent,  £14 
10s. ; valuation,  £9.  Peter  Garvey  holds  four  acres  ; 
rent,  £4  5s.  id.  ; valuation,  £4.  Pat  Kilmartin  holds 
six  acres;  rent,  £8  12s.  ; valuation,  £5  15s.  Daniel 
M'Loughlin  holds  five  and  a half  acres  ; rent,  £6  8s. 
4 \d.  ] valuation,  £5.  What  you  complain  of  is  that 
these  rents  are  too  .high? — Well,  they  are  all  very  bad 
land  at  that  too. 

15585.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  the  rents  been 


raised  lately  ? — They  were  raised,  and  we  are  paying 
high  rates  and  cess  and  all  that. 

15586.  When  were  the  rents  last  changed  ? — Since 
1846, 1 think. 

15587.  They  have  not  been  changed  since  1846  ? — 
I could  not  exactly  tell,  for  it  is  not  long  since  I be- 
came tenant. 

15588.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  privileges  as  well  as  a rise  of  rent? — Yes, 
I do. 

15589.  When  were  these  changes  made? — I could 
not  exactly  tell,  because  it  is  not  more  than  a couple 
of  years  since  I came  in;  but  we  are  always  com- 
plaining that  they  are  raising  this  rent  and  taxes 
every  day,  and  it  is  not  worth  it.  I am  complaining 
of  it  myself.  It  is  only  a few  years  since  my  father 
died. 

15590.  Were  you  left  what  your  father  held? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Peter  Garvey  examined. 


15591.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  tenants  on 
this  property,  and  you  say  that  in  November,  1874, 
your  brother-in-law’s  rent  was  £2,  and  in  November, 
1879,  it  was  £2  10s.? — Yes,  and  my  own  rent  in 
December,  1878,  was  £4  5s.  4 d.,  but  my  regular  rent 
was  £3  7s.  9 cl. 


15592.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  since  when  was 
it  increased? — Since  1846. 

15593!  You  got  no  more  land  since  then? — No, 
sir,  but  some  I had  was  taken  off  me. 

15594.  Chairman. — The  complaint  you  make  ap- 
plies to  all  the  tenants  on  that  property  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Francis  Barbour  examined. 


15595.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  on 
Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth’s  estate? — Yes. 

15596.  And  you  have  been  a land  agent? — Yes, 
but  not  now. 

15597.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  tenantry  in  the  county? — Yes,  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  county. 

15598.  You  hold  a lease  yourself  ? — Yes. 

15599.  And  improved  your  land  very  much? — - 
i es,  -ery  much. 

iECOO.  We  had  a statement  about  some  properties 


in  youi'neighbourhood — Mr.  Jones’  tenants — and  they 
complained  of  their  rents  being  high,  being  excessively 
high  ? — I don’t  think  they  are.  I have  been  agent  for 
seventeen  years  there,  and  I improved  the  land  con- 
siderably, and  I never  raised  the  rent  on  them  at 
all. 

15601.  Is  the  land  there  very  good? — No,  it  has 
been  a kind  of  marshy  cut-away  bog,  with  some  arable 
land,  but  capable  of  being  improved  very  much. 

15602.  YVliat  are  the  rents? — The  rents  are  from 
£1  to  £1  5s. 


Oct.  IS.  1880. 

Mr.  S tophi”' 
Hughes. 


Mr.  Daniel 
M'Loughlin. 


Mr.  Peter 
Garvey 


Mr.  Francis 
Barbour. 
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15603.  Do  you  think  that  is  a high  rent? — No. 
There  is  great  facility  of  seaweed. 

15604.  Are  they  charged  for  the  seaweed  ?— No, 
the  tenants  get  it  as  a gift  with  the  land. 

15605.  Do  you  know  a tenant  named  John  Young  ? 
—Yes. 

15606.  Is  his  rent  too  high  1— No.  In  1846  and 
1847  it  was  hard  times,  and  I advised  the  landlord  to 
take  £2  off  him  as  a temporary  abatement,  and  after- 
wards the  £2  was  put  on  again,  and  that  is  what 
he  always  complained  of. 

15607.  Did  not  he  offer  to  give  up  the  land  several 
times? — Not  to  me. 

15608.  There  was  a statement  that  you  squared 
townlands,  and  took  land  fiom  some  people  and  added 
it  to  others,  and  did  not  reduce  the  rent  ? — I think 
there  was  one  case,  we  took  from  a man  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre. 

15609.  There  have  been  statements  of  more  than 
that — four  and  a half  acres  in  one  case?-  -There  was 
a piece  of  sand — a rabbit  burrow — where  the  sand  was 
blowing  and  making  the  other  land  useless,  and  I took 
a piece  of  ground  from  the  tenant  and  planted  it  with 
bent,  and  fenced  it  in.  It  was  my  intention  to  hand 
it  back  to  the  tenant  when  it  would  be  in  an  improved 
condition,  and  not  let  it  spoil  the  rest  of  the  land 
about  it. 

15610.  Did  you  do  that? — No,  I ceased  to  be  his 
agent  before  the  land  was  sufficiently  reclaimed,  and, 
I believe  he  gets  £4  or  £5  a year  for  it  now,  and  it 
was  not  worth  four  or  five  pence. 

15611.  The  tenant  is  still  paying  the  old  rent? — 
Yes. 

15612.  And  he  thinks  that  is  a grievance? — Yes, 
I think  there  is  a grievance. 

15613.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Was  the  bent  sown 
and  the  place  fenced  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  or 
of  the  landlord  ? — I fenced  it  and  I paid  for  the  bent, 
and  the  tenants  drew  it,  and  I have  made  them  an 
allowance  for  planting  the  bent. 

15614.  Did  you  pay  them  for  drawing  it? — No. 

15615.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  thought  you  were  doing 
it  at  the  time  for  the  tenants?— Yes,  that  was  my  im- 
pression, and  that  was  the  way  the  piece  was  taken 
from  them.  It  was  not  only  this  part  was  bad,  but  it 
was  calculated  to  ruin  the  other  land.  It  cost  a good 
deal  to  fence  it,  and  I think  if  the  tenants  got  it  back 
in  that  improved  state  they  would  pay  for  the  fencing, 
but  he  has  got  as  much  rent  off  it  since  as  would  be- 
fall- compensation  for  the  landlord’s  outlay. 

15616.  He  has  let  it  to  other  people? — He  has. 

15617.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  your 
own  case? — No,  but  I want  to  bring  a few  things 
under  your  notice.  If  every  man  was  like  the  man  I 
live  under  there  would  not  be  much  need  for  inquiries 
like  this  in  the  country.  I have  expended  a great 
deal  upon  improvements — perhaps  £7,U00,  or  £8,000, 
or  £13,000.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  came  to 
me  after  thirty  years  of  my  lease  had  expired  and  said, 
“ I think  you  should  give  up  your  old  lease  and  I will 
make  you  a new  one.”  “ Well,  indeed,  I think  I 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  your  people  would  not  treat 
me  badly.”  “But  I want  to  do  it  in  my  own  time, 
and  not  leave  it  to  other  people.” 

15618.  That  was  the  late  Sir  Robei-t?  -Yes.  and 
he  drew  me  a new  lease,  and  he  agreed  to  every  altera- 
tion I suggested  in  the  lease,  except  as  to  rabbits,  and 
I said,  “ now  rabbits  is  a bad  animal,”  and  he  said, 
“ 1 will  give  you  leave  to  shoot  them,”  and  I said  I 
would  not.  He  made,  me  a new  lease  of  three  lives 
or  thirty -one  years,  at  the  same  rent,  and  when  he 
gave  the  first  lease,  he  made  a reduction  of  4s.  6c?. 
per  acre,  and  he*  renewed  that.  He  gave  me  500 
acres  in  one  farm,  and -about  40  in  another  farm 
along  the  road,  and  he  said,  “ what  rent  do  ypu  think 
I ought  to  charge  you  for  that?”  “It  is  for  you  to 
say  that,”  and  he  said,  “put  it  on  yourself.”  I said, 
you  are  getting  21s.  an  acre  for  this  land,  and  it  is  in 
a wretched  condition,  but  I will  improve  it ; and  I 
said  it  is  not  worth  more  than  16s.  or  17s.,  and  he 


said,  go  and  get  your  lease  drawn  at  that,  I will  sign 
it.  It  is  very  few  landlords  will  do  that,  and  smii, 
larly  he  gave  me  a mountain  farm,  and  I have  im' 
proved  that  greatly.  I got  hay  off  it  where  it  was  not 
fit  for  wild  duck  or  snipe. 

15619.  Have  you  a lease  of  that? — I have. 

15620.  Are  leases  common  on  this  property? U0 

but  to  chosen  people  they-  are  granted,  and  I think  it 
would  be  a great  pity  to  have  to  give  a lease  to  some 
people  who  are  not  entitled  to  it.  Where  a man  is 
entitled  to  it  he  ought  to  get  it. 

15621.  Are  there  many  of  the  properties  you  know 
anything  about  ? — Yes.  Generally  speaking,  I think 
the  landloi-ds  are  pretty  fair.  Mr.  Wynne,  Sir  Henry, 
Mr.  O’Hara,  and  Colonel  Cooper — Colonel  Cooper 
they  complain  a little  about,  but  they  say  he  is  not 
to  be  complained  much  about.  There  are  some  of 
these  people  who  buy  property — they  are  a curse  to 
the  poor  people  instead  of  a blessing;  they  buy  pro. 
perty  at  a high  figure,  and  they  come  in  and  say,  Mr. 
Barbour,  I am  sorry  I must  raise  your  rent,  I paid  a 
large  sum  for  that.  You  will  never  get  the  country 
to  be  prosperous  unless  you  get  the  landlord  and  ten- 
ant to  pull  together.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land  in 
the  county  that  can  be  turned  to  account.  I have 
made  land,  that  was  a snipe  walk  good  land.  I was 
improving  it  thirty-five  years  ago,  \ and  I don’t  think 
there  is  a farmer  in  Connaught  has  done  more  at  his 
own  expense. 

15622.  We  have  had  evidence  of  very  high  rents 
on  some  estates  ? And  is  it  not  a hard  tiling  for  a 
tenant  to  improve  there  ? — It  is  a very  disheartening 
thing,  and  they  can’t  do  it.  I . made  land  that  was 
not  worth  7s.  6c?.  worth  £2  an  acre.  If  I had  had 
landlords  who  oppressed  me  or  who  would  not  co- 
operate with  me,  and  come  to  see  me  and  say,  good 
fellow,  you  are  doing  well.  If  I improved  that  land 
and  they  said,  Barbour,  you  must-  pay  10s.  an  acre  of 
a rise — perhaps  some  of  them  might  be  well  disposed 
to  do  that  or  to  put  on  £1  of  a rise — I would  say,  I 
cannot  do  it,  and  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  do. 

15623.  It  would  stop  improvements?  — Yes.  I 
would  just  have  gathered  myself  off  if  he  had  done 
that  to  me. 

15624.  If  you  heard  that  he  did  it  on  a neighbour- 
ing farm,  it  would  frighten  you?— Yes. 

15625.  You  think'  there  should  be  some  way  of 
regulating  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Unless  you  try  to  im- 
bibe pure  industry  into  the  people.  They  drink,  too 
much  whiskey.  If  you  are  in  terror  that  yon  are 
cutting  a rod  to  whip  yourself,  you  will  not  go  on. 
What  is  wanted  is  a good  landlord)  'with  a common- 
sense  agent,  who  will  not  raise  the  rent  without  dis- 
cretion. I think  people  raise  the  rent  more  frequently 
than  they  ought.  I see  land  with  a good  tenant  at 
the  same  rent  for  forty  or  fifty  years  on  Sir  Robert’s 
estate.  I know  land  fifty  years  without  a change  or 
talk  of  change. 

15626.  Would  you  make  every  landlord  give  terms 
of  that  kind?— To  good  tenants  they  have  a right  to 
do  so,  and  if  a lease  was  given  such  a clause  should  be 
put  into  the  lease  as  to  make  that  tenant  make  certain 
improvements ' annually,  and  let  them  both  keep  a 
record  of  them,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  years,  if  there  is  a valuation,  it  should  be  modest. 
If  i improve  land  and  make  it  £1  an  acre  better  than 
when  I bought  it,  I think  the  landlord  shou.cl  be 
satisfied  with  a rise  of  10s.,  and  give  the  rest  to  the 
tenant.  , . 

15627;  He  ought  not  to  take  the  whole  value  outo 
the  tenant  ? — No,  surely  not ; I think  you  will  ag$e 
witli  me  on  that  point'. 

1562S.  Yrou  don’t  know  of  any  case  of  ejectment  qr 
eviction  ? — Not  on  Sir  Henry’s  property. 

15629.  But  it  has  been  practiced  about  you?— 
and  too  frequently  in  some  cases ; and  if  a pool'  >Iian 
loses  a cow,  how  long  will  he  be  gathering  that  up 
, again.  I like  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  go  toget  If*' 
in  assisting  each  other  to  enhance  the  wealth  of  1 
country. 
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■ 15830.  In  late  years  many  of  them  had  to  sell 
cattle  to  try  and  live? — Yes  to  sell  the  greater  portion 

sometimes. 

15631.  They  should  get  time  for  recovery  ? — I think 
there  should  be  something  done,  let  the  landlord  have 
a fair  rent,  and  let  the  tenant  have  security,  and  then 
let  the  people  improve.  If  people  were  not  afraid  of 
then  rents  being  increased  in  consequence  of  their 
own  improvements,  I believe  the  land  in  this  county, 
and  several  others,  could  be  made  one-third  more 
valuable. 

15632.  You  want  to  give  confidence  between  land- 
lord and  tenant?— I think  that  is  the  great  secretin 
any  body  of  people  who  go  together— confidence. 

15633.  Chairman. — There  are  great  complaints  of 
tenants  not  improving ; do  you  think  it  is  want  of  confi- 
dence that  leads  them  not  to  improve  1 — Well  I do 
believe,  there  is  a good  deal  in  it.  I believe  it  is  the 
sole  stumbling  block,  because  if  you  take  and  improve  ■ 
vourland  and  know  that  the  rent  will  be  i'aisod  upon 
you  and  your  child,  above  its  value,  you  know  that  you 
do  all  this  at  your  own  expense.  If  the  landlord  went 
in  with  the  tenant,  and1  assisted  him,  it  would  be 
different. 

15634.  Mi-.  Shaw. — If  you  had  not  had  full  confi- 
dence in  your  landlord,  you  would  not  have  made  these 
improvements  ? — No. 

. 15635.  And  he  has  justified  your  confidence? — Yes. 

15636.  And  his  son  the  same? — Yes,  he  is  an 
excellent  good  man,  and  he  comes  and  takes  every 
trouble  with  his  tenants.  A good  landlord  will  get  an 
immensity  done  with  his  tenants, 

15637.  And  you  would  not  object  to  compel  bad 
landlords  to  do  what  good  landlords  do ; I think  it 
would  be  a very  judicious  way  for  the  -tenant  in  the 
event  of  not  being  satisfied  with  his  rent,  to  get  one  man  : 
and  the  landlord  another,  and  to  have  a third  as 
umpire  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  then  let 
them,  fix  a fair  just  rent  between  tenant  and  landlord. 

15638.  That  would  be  fair  between  all  parties? — 
Yes,  and  it  would  give  them  confidence,  and  show  it 
was  not  left  to  the  landlord’s  decision  to  put  on  an 
exorbitant  rent. 

15639.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  if  the 
system  were  adopted  on  Mr.  Jones’  estate,  the  rents 
would  be  left  as  they  are? — I have  been  just  as 
ednversant  with  that  property  as  I am  with  the  seat  I 
am  sitting  on,  and  I believe  the  great  curse  or  abuse  of ; 
the  country  is  subdividing  of  farms.  You  have  100 
acres,  and  you  subdivide  it  into  four  tenancies,  and  if 
a man  has  only  got  a small  spot  of  land  for  his  family 
what  can  he  do.  If  a man  has  four  or  five  children 
and  his  wife  and  himself  on  nine  or  ten  acres,  what 
can  he  do. 

15640.  Is  that  the  reason  why  they  offer  rent  so 
high? — I cannot  tell  you. 

15641.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  poor  land  naturally  — Yes, 
and  if  a person  has  a dirty  house  they  require  to  sweep 
it  often.  If  you  have  a farm  that  requires  to  be  well 
drained,  and  it  is  kept  in  a dirty  neglected  state  with 
no  one  to  look  after  it,  what  can  you  expect. 

15642.  It  is  getting  worse  daily  ? — Going  back  to  its 
original  state. 


15643.  Chairman. — They  state  that  the  land  is 
not  at  all  worth  what  it  was  formerly  worth  ? — I think 
it  ought  to  be  a great  deal  better,  because  I expended 
upon  that  property  a great  deal,  and  I have  not  been 
well  treated  in  it  either.  I paid  money  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  Mi’.  Jones  when  he  got  the  land  improved 
disputed  the  matter  with  me,  and  I went  to  law  and 
lost  £2,000  or  £3,000  by  it,  and  the  tenants  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  I added  to  his  land  while  I never 
charged  any  tenant  a rise  upon  his  holding.  All  the 
bog  land  I gave  out  to  tenants  for  reclamation.  The 
drainage  was  always  forgotten  until  I took  it  in  hands, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  spend  the  money,  and  I said 
I will  spend  the  money.  I was  to  be  paid  back  at 
£200  ayear,  and  when  I came  for  the  money  they  put 
me  at  defiance  and  said,  have  you  got  receipts  for  all 
this  money.  I paid  it  in  wages  and  all  that,  and  kept 
a. separate  book,  and  I did  not  get  the  people  to  sign 
receipts. 

: 15644.  They  spoke  of  the  diminution  im  value  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  from  the  wet  seasons  ? — No 
doubt  we  all  felt  that,  that  is  a general'  thing;  but  in 
the  meantime  I think  it  is  from  pure  neglect,  and  from 
not  attending  to  the  keeping  of  these  drains  open,  and 
not  giving  proper  attention  to  cultivation. 

15645.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  no  resident  agent 
now  ? — No. 

15646.  He  is  his  own  agent? — Yes. 

15647.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  have  you 
ceased  to  be  agent  ? — About  thirteen  years. 

15648.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  this  rabbit  sand  burrow,  no  land  was  taken  from 
tenants  ? — No. 

15649.  No  land  was  taken  from  one  tenant  and 
another  charged  with  it? — No.  There  was  exactly  a 
rabbit  burrow  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The 
three-quarter  acre  alluded  to  is  not  sand,  but  inferior 
quality.  My  intention  was  to  go  into  that  man’s  land 
and  improve  it  so  much  that  it  would  be  a larger 
compensation  than  the'  bit  of  snipe  walk ; and  that  is 
what  I would  have  done,  but  that  we  quarrelled  upon 
this  point  which  I have  explained. 

15650.  Mr.  Si  lav/. — You  were  notable  to  carry  out 
your  own  plans? — No. 

• 15651.  And  they  have  not  been  carried  out  since  ? 
— No.  -■  There  has  not  been  £2  worth  done  since. 
They  are  good  men  there,  and  I taught  them.  It  is  a 
good.thingto  have  some  one  to  teach  them,  and  I just 
took  as  much  trouble  in  shewing  the  men  how  to  mako 
drains  and  fences  that  they  got  fond  of  me  and 
approved  of  my  plans  and  became  more  indus- 
trious. I have  done  more  good  in  the  neighbour- 
hood about  me  than  I have  done  for  myself,  and  I 
don’t  think  there  is  a man  in  the  province  has  im- 
proved. as  much  as  I have  done  as  a tenant  farmer.  I 
am  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  I am  sixty  years 
farming,  and  you  may  judge  I have  had  very  stiff 
strong  experience  of  work  since.  My  mind  was 
always  exactly  like  a man  who  would  be  fond  of  saving, 
or  fond  of  a good  race  horse.  My  mind  went  naturally 
that  way.  I think  the  best  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  to  devise  a plan  to  bring  about  a 'fair  honest  under- 
standing between  landlord  and  tenant. 


Mr.  Edward  Kellt,  Ballytibnan,  examined. 


15652.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — Within  , 
a mile  and  a-half  of  Sligo. 

15653.  Are  you  the  owner  of  lands  or  the  occupier 

1 am  an  occupier  of  land. 

15654.  Is  it  a farm? — Yes.  I am  under  two  land- i 
lords.  This  is  a farm  of  six  acres. 

15655.  On  which  property  is  this? — Now  Mru 
Ashley.  I took  it  first  from  Lord  Palmerston. 

15656.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  within  the  borough?— 
lies.  I took  it  in  1842  from  Mr.  Griffith,  who  was . 
then  tenant  at  £60  a year. 

15657.  Chairman. — A sub-tenancy  ? — Yes. 

15658.  What  rent  was  it  at  that  time? — £60 

ayear. 


15659.  What  happened  after  that? — Me  had  either 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  it  at  the  time. 

15660.  Had  he  a lease  of  it? — He  had  a lease. 

15661.  For  how  many  years  ? — I forget  the  number 
0f  .ye9.rs,  but  there  was  only  twelve  to  run.  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  local  agent  of  Lord  Palmerston  at  the 
type,; and  I.  consulted  him  about  it,  as  he  was  a friend 
and  a good  gentleman.  I wish  they  were  all  like  him, 
ajid  I.told  him  “ this  is  too  high  entirely.”  He  said, 
“I,  told  you  you  have  a chance  of  getting  it  for 
Griffith’s  rent." 

15662.  What  was  the  rent  then? — Mine,  £60. 
Mi’.  Griffith’s  rent  was  £28.  “At  any  rate  they  can’t 
put  beyond  £40  on  it,”  said  Mr.  Walker.  I settled 
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with  Griffith,  and  remained  there  until  his  time  was 
up. 

15663.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  happened  then  ? — In 
1847  there  was  a terrible  crash  in  this  town  and  all  over 
Ireland,  in  which  I lost  £47,000  myself.  I was  obliged 
to  go  to  America,  and  I let  the  land  for  £10  a year. 

15664.  Still  remaining  the  tenant? — Yes;  and  I 
came  back  in  1855,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war, 
when  all  the  produce  of  the  land  was  up  from  40  to 
50  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  now  the  agent  to 
Lord  Enniskillen,  was  then  the  local  agent.  1 heard 
he  was  anxious  to  get  this  old  house  to  himself  and 
repair  it ; so  when  I arrived  he  put  on  £60,  for  the 
lease  had  run  out  in  the  meantime.  That  was  on 
4a.  2r.  Mr.  Wynne  put  on  £6  on  the  1a.  2r.,  and 
my  rent  since  is  £66  in  all. 

15665.  Was  it  continued  still  at  the  £60? — Yes. 

15666.  Chairman. — On  lease? — I was  offered  a 
lease,  but  I refused  to  take  it  from  old  Mr.  Kinkead. 
When  his  lordship  came  to  Cliffeney  T went  down  to 
meet  him,  and  I met  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Kinkead . 
there.  His  lordship  came  over  and  gave  me  certainly 
a warm  shake-hands,  and  I just  stated  my  case  as  I 
am  stating  it  to  your  lordship.  He  said,  “ I will  see 
you  at  Mr.  Kinkead ’s,  and  I will  see  the  place  as  we 
are  passing  bye ; but  at  any  rate  we  will  give  you  a 
long  lease,”  and  I said,  “Not  at  any  rate  I will  not 
have  a lease  at  that  rent,”  and  breakfast  was  an- 
nounced, and  I felt  so  annoyed  that  I would  not 
accept  the  honour  of  taking  breakfast  with  his  lord- 
ship.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Ashley  frequently,  and  never 
got  an  abatement  of  rent.  In  1879  Mr.  Ashley 
allowed  £10  for  repair  of  roof ; it  cost  £20  2s.  6 d. 
In  1880  he  allowed  £5. 

15667.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  are  there? — 
Six  acres.  Only  4a.  2r.  belong  to  Mr.  Ashley. 

15668.  And  a good  house?— No;  a wretched  old 
nouse.  I laid  out  a large  sum  on  it. 

15669.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  rent  for  it? 
— I would  consider  £40  a year  a fair  rent  for  it  in 
these  times. 

15670.  Would  it  bring  more  if  it  was  in  the 
market  ? — Not  more  than  £40. 

15671.  But  you  have  made  the  improvements  en- 
tirely ? — It  would  not  let  now,  if  it  was  as  1 got  it,  for 
£30  a year.  I laid  out  over  £1,200  upon  it.  When 
I took  that  I took  a small  little  field  of  about  an  acre 
and  a half,  including  half  a garden — one  part  Mr. 


Wynne’s  and  another  Lord  Palmerston’s.  The  little 
garden  was  a swamp,  and  not  worth  anything,  and  I 
reclaimed  this  acre  and  a half  of  garden.  I proved  in 
Court  that  I laid  out  more  money  on  the  place  than 
would  purchase  double  the  fee-simple  of  it ; and  after 
having  it  a nice  field,  Mr.  Wynne  sent  his  clerk  to 
value  it,  and  he  put  £6  a year  on  it.  I said  “ Why,” 
and  he  said,  “ I cannot  help  it.  I must  value  it  as  I 
find  it  there,”  and  I paid  £6  a year  for  it.  At  the 
time  of  the  Election  in  1868 — I always  voted  on  the 
Liberal  side — I opposed  the  landlord,  and  Mr.  Olphert 
served  me  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  got  a decree. 
The  whole  town  was  indignant  at  it,  for  all  knew  what 
I had  laid  out  on  the  place,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  this  was  sold  when  Mr.  Wynne  was  selling  his 
property  in  Dublin,  at  £170,  and  that  £170  ought  to 
go  into  my  pocket,  for  the  place  was  not  worth  any- 
thing when  I got  it.  It  was  sold  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  to  a gentleman  in  Sligo. 

15672.  And  you  got  nothing  for  your  improve- 
ments ? — Not  one  farthing. 

15673.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  that  happen? 
— That  happened  in  1868  at  the  time  of  the  election. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  they  could  not 
annoy  me  more  than  to  take  that  from  me.  It  was 
talked  of  all  over  town.  The  place  was  sold  in  Dublin 
to  Mr.  Higgins  for  £170,  and  . that  £170  ought  to 
have  gone  into  my  pocket  except  £1  an  acre. 

15674.  Chairman. — That  was  called  a townpark? 
— It  could  not  be  called  a townpark,  it  was  a swamp. 

15675.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  made  it  what  it  is  ?— Yes, 
and  I asked  the  barrister  not  to  execute  the  decree 
until  I saw  Mr.  Olpherts  ; and  I saw  Mr.  Olpherts,  and 
asked  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the  field.  He  said  I 
mean  to  take  proceedings  this  very  day,  and  I said, 
that  is  very  smart.  I asked  Mr.  Olpherts  was  there 
any  rent  due  he  knew  there  was  not.  I said,  Mr. 
Olpherts  that  is  robbery,  you  might  as  well  go  into  my 
field  and  drive  my  cattle  off.  I said,  you  are  worse 
than  Mr.  Scully.  We  often  heard  of  him,  he  was  shot 
at  the  time.  This  day  came,  and  I was  waiting  for  the 
police  to  take  possession,  but  the  sheriff  did  not  come; 
Mr.  Olpherts  thought  better  of  it. 

15676.  But  the  man  who  purchased  it  took  it  up  from 
you  ? — No ; I am  paying  £6  a year  for  my  own  out- 
lay. 

15677.  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Wynne  turned  you 
out  ? — No ; I don’t  think  he  would  do  it. 


Mr.  William 
Clarke 


Mr.  William  Clarke  examined. 


15678.  Chairman. — You  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sligo? — Within  a mile  of  Sligo. 

15679.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes,  a land  surveyor, 
land  valuator,  and  tenant  farmer,  extensively  employed 
in  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and  Roscommon,  in 
valuing  dividing  and  subletting  land. 

15680.  You  do  all  Mr.  Wynne’s  business? — Yes. 

15681.  Have  you  any  point  you  wish  to  bring  before 
us  as  to  your  own  holding? — No,  nothing  about  my 
own  holding.  I hold  it  at  my  own  valuation,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain. 

15682.  Mr.  Shaw.  —Are  the  rents  raised  on  the 
properties  you  value  ? — At  the  expiration  of  a lease  and 
subdividing,  what  we  call  runclale, 

15683.  Squaring  faims? — Yes. 

15684.  Do  you  know  a man  named  Milmo  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  he  is  a tenant  of  Mr.  Wynne 
and  has  a very  good  farm. 

15685.  His  rent  was  raised  when  he  went  into 
it  ? — When  he  was  declared  the  tenant  it  was  raised 
£6  over  the  old  rent. 

15686.  Is  that  the  habit  on  the  estate? — It  is 
generally  done  when  there  is  a new  tenancy. 

15687.  Chairman. — Does  the  tenant  coming  in 
know  there  will  be  an  increased  rent  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 
This  man  was  glad  to  get  it  at  that,  he  replaced 
his  uncle. 

15688.  Mr.  Shaw. — His  uncle  purchased  from  Mr. 
Fawcett? — Only  a little  field  by  the  side  cf  the 


road.  He  gave  Mr.  Fawcett  some  little  fee  for  giv- 
ing it  to  him. 

156S9.  Had  his  uncle  improved  the  land  very' 
much? — No,  he  improved  it  nothing,  it  is  the  next 
farm  to  mine. 

15690.  £6  rise  was  put  upon  him? — He  holds 
twenty  acres  at  £3  and  it  is  a cheap  farm. 

15691.  Are  they  Irish  acres  ? — Yes,  and  in  a beau- 
tiful locality,  with  turf  and  water  free  and  near  the 
town,  just  beside  my  own  place. 

15692.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  he  were  allowed  to 
sell  his  interest,  would  he  get  a good  sum? — When 
the  Bill  of  1S70  was  passing  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  I was  consulted  on  the  clause  respecting 
the  value  of  use  and  occupation,  and  the  very  figures  1 
reported  were  put  into  the  Bill.  Mr.  Milmo  would 
get  that  now  for  his  farm. 

15693.  How  much  is  that? — five  years’  purchase. 

15694.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  tenants  allowed  to 
sell  on  Mr.  Wynne’s  property? — They  are,  and  u 
they  are  not  able  to  get  a man  to  buy,  he  buys  himself. 
On  several  occasions  I have  awarded  them  three  years 
purchase.  We  generally  give  them  three  years  pui- 
chase.  Very  seldom  a case  like  that  happens,  for  we 
have  not  lost  any  tenants  except-  two  or  three  since 
the  famine,  and  they  went  to  America  to  benefit  their 
condition. 

15695.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Does  he  allow  them  to 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — Generally  they  sell  to  an 
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adjoining  tenant  or  neighbour.  Mr.  Wynne  does  not 
like  to  introduce  new  tenants. 

15696.  He  restricts  the  sale  to  bis  own  tenants? — 
Yes,  he  confines  it  to  his  own  tenants. 

15697.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  he  allows  them  to  sell  out- 
side if  a tenant  does  not  wish  to  buy? — No,  he  buys 
himself,  and  when  we  buy  we  divide  and  give  it  to  the 
adjoining  tenants. 

15698.  And  put  on  a little  increase  of  rent? — In 
proportion  to  the  outlay. 

15699.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Does  he  limit  the  price  ? 
—No. 

15700.  "When  he  buys  himself  he  must  put  some 
limit? — No,  he  gives  the  highest  the  man  can  get. 
Mr.  Wynn  gave  permission  to  a tenant  to  sell,  and  I 
consulted  a neighbouring  tenant,  and  he  mentioned  a 
sum  of  money,  and  Mr.  Wynne  said  I will  give  you 
that. 

15701.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  no  evictions  on  the 
property? — No. 

15702.  And  the  rents  are  well  paid? — Yes. 

15703.  There  are  high  rents  in  some  parts  of  the 
country? — No  doubt  of  it.  The  greatest  loss  of  all  to 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  was  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court. 

15704.  The  new  men? — Yes. 

15705.  That  want  to  have  the  highest  interest  they 
could  get? — That  just  went  in  to  make  as  on  mer- 
'chandise.  I valued  extensively  for  Sir  Gilbert  King 
in  Roscommon  and  Sligo. 

15706.  Are  his  rents  high? — They  are  reasonable 
and  well  paid. 

15707.  Is  it  poor  land? — No,  it  is  grazing  land. 
At  the  time  of  the  famine  there  was  no  tenantry  in 
this  country  could  stand  out  better  than  the  men  who 
were  grazing. 

15708.  Are  the  farms  large  ? — No,  they  are  tolerably 
large.  Small  farms  are  the  ruin  of  Ireland. 

15709.  The  tenants  are  able  to  live  there? — Well 
able. 

15710.  Does  he  allow  them  to  sell? — I think  very 
few  wish  to  sell. 

15711.  They  don’t  want  to  sell? — They  don't  want 
to  sell,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  Ireland  that  the 
farms  are  so  small  it  is  impossible  to  live  on  them. 
They  are  too  small. 

15712.  And  highly  rented  ? — Highly  rented.  Any 
man  who  can  keep  half  a dozen  cows  in  this  country, 
can  live  well  on  the  rent  he  has  to  pay.  Cows  and 
calves  and  butter  are  doing  very  well  these  times.  I 
know  several  farmers  on  Mr.  Wynne’s  estate  who  pay 
their  rent  with  calves  alone. 


15713.  Has  there  been  much  improvement?— Yes. 

15714.  By  the  tenants? — Yes ; he  encourages  them 
very  much. 

15715.  Does  he  help  them  with  timber  and  slates? 
— He  gives  them  plenty  of  timber — he  has  plenty  on 
his  property. 

15716.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Doeshe  encourage  them 
in  any  other  way  ? — The  present  man  does  not  take 
so  much  interest  in  that  way  as  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr. 
Wynne.  The  Bight  Hon.  John  Wynne  was  exceed- 
ingly careful  of  his  tenants,  but  the  present  man  does 
not  take  quite  so  much  interest  in  them. 

15717.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  had  any 
effect  in  making  landlords  do  less  than  they  did  before  ? 
— I think  it  had,  I think  I know  a great  many  cases 
in  which  they  were  very  well  paid  by  their  use  and 
occupation. 

15718.  Chairman. — Do  they  put  home  timber  in 
the  roofs  of  liouses  ? — Yes ; it  is  largely  used  for 
roofing  under  thatch.  Larch  is  a very  permanent 
timber. 

15719.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I suppose  most  of  the 
houses  are  thatch  ? — Yes ; most  of  them,  but  the  slated 
houses  are  increasing. 

15720.  Chairman. — When  they  slate  the  houses  do 
they  use  the  home  timber  ? — No,  not  for  slates.  A 
revision  of  the  tenement  valuation  would  be  a very 
important  thing  for  this  country.  When  the  tenement 
valuation  was  first  made — I remember  the  time  very 
well— it  was  not  intended  for  any  purpose  but  local 
taxation,  and  it  did  not  signify  anything  whether  it 
was  a million  higher  or  lower,  it  did  not  add  to  the 
local  taxation. 

15721.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  the  tene- 
ment valuation  is  now  very  unequal  ? — Yes,  and  I think 
when  it  was  first  brought  out,  there  was  a tariff  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  everything  has  changed  since 
that.  Beef  40s.  a cwt,  and  so  on,  but  these  things 
have  all  nearly  doubled  now. 

15722.  You  think  the  tenement  valuation  is  very 
low? — Yes,  compared  with  the  present  standard,  it 
might  be  very  good  for  the  scale  it  was  laid  down  upon. 

15723.  Chairman.  — Do  the  people  generally, 
through  the  country,  take  the  Government  valuation 
as  the  fair  value  they  should  pay  ? — The  local  taxation 
is  taken  on  it.  The  people  think  the  Government  valu- 
ation was  done  by  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
rent,  but  it  has  no  relation  to  rents  at  all. 

15724.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  it  should  be  revised? 
— Yes,  if  you  make  any  use  of  it,  it  should  be  revised. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 


Oct.  18,  1880. 
Mr.  William 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1880.  ocuu^m. 

The  Commissioners  sat,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  Courthouse,  Castlebar. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman  ; The  O’Conor  Don,  and 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  John  Crean, 

15725.  Chairman. — You  are  Lord  Arran’s  agent? 
— I am. 

15726.  Of  the  Mayo  and  also  the  Donegal  property  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

15727.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  the  Sligo 
property  ? — Donegal  property,  I think,  my  lord. 

15728.  Yes.  From  some  tenants,  and  also  from 
Mr.  Jackson.  At  Donegal  there  were  several  tenants 
appeared,  and  they  entered  into  the  question  of  the 
rising  of  the  rent,  some  years  ago,  1857  was  it? — 1854, 
my  lord,  the  valuation  of  Brassington  and  Gale  was 
made  in  1857  in  Donegal,  and  1854  in  Mayo. 

15729.  We  will  take  the  Donegal  first,  as  to 
some  points  that  were  mentioned  there,  and  on  which 
Mr.  J acksoii  gave  some  explanations.  The  first  ques- 
tion they  raised  was  as  to  the  raising  of  rent  at  that 


Ballina,  examined. 

time,  which  they  seemed  to  consider  was  a very  heavy 
rise  on  them,  making  the  rent  as  they  say  beyond  the 
value  that  they  are  able  to  pay  ? — Lord  Arran  employed 
the  firm  of  Brassington  and  Gale.  Mr.  Gale  came 
down  and  valued  the  estates  in 'Mayo,  and  afterwards 
in  Donegal,  and  the  principle  on  which  that  valuation 
was  made  was  live  and  let  live.  That  was  Lord  A rrau’s 
directions  to  Mr.  Gale.  I know  in  some  cases  the  rent 
had  been  under  the  valuation,  in  other  cases  in  excess 
of  the  valuation,  and  the  tenants  agreed  to  pay  that 
increased  rent,  and  in  Mayo  the  increase  was  put  on 
all  at  the  same  time. 

15730.  We  will  keep  to  Donegal  first  ? — In  Donegal, 
although  not  acting  as  agent  then,  Mr.  Sims  was  the 
agent,  I was  employed  under  Mr.  Sims  in  Ballina, 
and  I am  aware  that  in  order  to  make- the  increase, 
3 U 


Mr.  John 
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then  put  on  by  Mr.  Gale,  easy  ' on  the  tenants  it  was 
spread  over  a number  of  years. 

15731.  They  say  when  the  first  rise  was  made  they 
did  not  know  what  the  rises  would  be  in  other  years? 
— I believe  not,  they  alleged  afterwards  they  were 
never  told  what  the  full  rise  would  be. 

15732.  So  Mr.  Jackson- said  and  he  regretted  that 
they  were  not  told  at  once  what  the  total  rise  would 
be  ? — I was  of  that  opinion  myself  when  dealing  with 
the  tenants  afterwards. 

15733.  From  your  experience  of  lettings,  do  you 
say  the  rents  are  not  excessive  for  them  to  have  paid 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  last  few  years  ? — I 
would  say,  taking  the  last  couple  of  years  which  were 
very  bad,  that  the  rents  were  high,  but  in  prosperous 
years  the  rents  were  not  too  high. 

. 15734.  But  these  were  years  that  were  rather  out 
of  the  way  bad,  the  last  two  years? — Oh,  they  were, 
my  lord. 

15735.  I think  the  time  of  the  valuation  was  rather 
a good  time  in  Ireland? — I should  say  so,  my  lord, 
although  I have  no  distinct  recollection  now. 

15736.  Well,  amongst  them  there  were  a good 
. many  who  were  very  closely  round  the  town  of 
Donegal  ? — A great  many,  my  lord. 

15737.  I suppose  it  may  be  taken  that  they  were 
valued  highly  in  comparison  with  those  more  distant  ? 
— I don’t  believe  th?y  were,  except  persons  holding 
as  townparks. 

15738.  That  seemed  to  be  the  case,  and  they  say 
they  were  too  far  off  to  be  really  considered  town- 
parks,  and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  farms.  What  you 
would  call  a townpark  would  be  land  held  in  con- 
nexion with  a house  in  the  town* — Yes,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  town ; we  would  consider  them  town- 
parks. 

15739.  The  next  point  they  have  is  the  twenty-five 
per  cent,  that  was  put  upon  a new  tenant  who  came 
in  by  purchase  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; Lord  Arran  con- 
sidered that,  after  a period  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
■ two  years,  some  increase  ought  to  be  put  on,  consider- 
ing the  time  the  valuation  was  made,  that  the  incoming 
tenant  ought  to  pay  an  increased  rent ; twenty-five 
per  cent,  would  not,  after  all,  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
added  to  the  rent,  when  we  take  into  account  that, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  the  landlord  has  to 
allow  half  the  county  cess  for  holdings  valued  over  £4 
a year,  and,  under  that,  the  whole  cess,  which  was.  a 
considerable  item  in  connexion  with  Donegal,  where 
the  cess  is  very  high.  . 

15740.  There  was  another  point  as  to  the  valua- 
tion which  was,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tenants, 
the  farms  were  .valued  exactly  as  they  stood,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  improvements  were  included  in  the 
valuation,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  paying  rent 
upon  the  whole  of  their  own  improvements  ? — I should 
say,  my  lord,  that,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  increase  put  on  for  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  years,  they  had  the  benefit  of  their  own  improve- 
ments all  that  time  -without  any  increase  of  rent  being 
put  on. 

15741.  I suppose  the  case  was  that  Brassington 
and  Gale  valued  the  farms  exactly  as  they  stood  in 
in  1854?  —Yes;  they  have  been  very  much  improved 
since ; there  was  very  little  improvement  then,  be- 
cause most  of  his  lordship’s  property  was  held  in  run- 
dale  system,  and  Lord  Arran  went  to  considerable  ex-, 
pense  to  have  the  holdings  striped. 

15742.  Was  the  fencing  done  for  them,  or  were 
they  assisted  in  fencing  when  the  lands  were  striped  ? 
— I cannot  say  as  to  the  Donegal  estate. 

15743.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  hold  in  run- 
dale  up  to  1854  ? — I believe  most  of  them  did.  ; 

15744.  Chairman. — Was  the  valuation  made  upon 
it  when  it  was  in  rundale? — In  some  cases  it  was. 

15745.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  not  the  valuation 
made  in  1854? — 1857  was  tlic  time  that  Mr.  Gale 
valued  the  Donegal  estate ; in  1854- he  valued  the 
Mayo  estate. 

15746.  Chairman. — Well  then,  they,  say  that  they 


were  told  that  there  should  be  no  rise  of  rent  for 
twenty-one  years,  when  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  third  rise  that  came  ? — Yes,  my, -lord. 

15747.  They  considered  that  a rise  upon  an  in. 
coming  purchaser  was,  in  fact,  a rise  upon  themselves 
because  it  reduced  the  value  of  their  tenant-ri<dit?-l 
L am  only  connected  with  the  Donegal  estate  for 
ten  years,  and  I have  never  given  the  subject  of  the 
tenant-right  question  very  much  consideration,  inas- 
much as  it  did  not  exist  on  the  Mayo  estate. 

.157,48.  That  evidently  would  be  the  case.  I think 
Mr.  Jackson  gave  some  explanation,  which  was  that 
the  price  obtained  for  the  tenant-right  had  been  so 
very  high  that  Lord  Arran  said  it  was  evident:  there 
must  be  a considerable  value  over  and  above  the  ex- 
isting rents  to  enable  people  to  give  these  large  prices? 
—It  was  for  that  sole  reason  alone  that  Lord  Arran 
when  he  saw  the  enormous  prices  given  for  the  tenant 
right,  insisted  on  getting  something  approachino-  the 
value  of  his  land  from  those  incoming  tenants. 

15749'.  He  reckoned  the  • twenty-five  per  cent, 
would  cover  what  he  would  consider  was  a landlord’s 
.share  in  the  interest  of  the  farm  ? — You  see  it  would 
not  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  after  all  on  the  whole- 
rent  since  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  which  regulated 
the  payment  of  county  cess  by  the  landloi-cl  when  a 
-new  tenancy  was  created. 

15750.  Does  Lord  Arran  pay  the  whole  county 
cess,  or  half? — Wherever  new  tenancies  have  been 
created  since  1870,  in  all  cases  valued  under  £4,  we, 
are  obliged  to  allow  the  whole  county  cess,  which  is 
three  times  more  than  the  poor-rate;  and  in  cases 
over  £4,  we  allow  half  the  county  cess,  and  that 
twice  a year,  which  is  a large  sum.  In  some  cases, 
I should  say  very  nearly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  is  swallowed  up  by  it. 

15751.  In  small  cases? — In  small  ones  nearly  the 
entire,  my  lord.  . 

15752.  I don’t  think  I have  any  notes  close  enough . 
of  statements  respecting  any  particular  holding? — I 
don’t  think;  they  go,  any  of  them,  beyond  this,  that 
the  rent  is  high  in  comparison  with  the  Government 
valuation.  I believe  it  exceeds  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

15753.  Oli,  yes,  very  much,  and  that  is  what  they 
put  forward? — I did  not  come  prepared  to  give  evid- 
ence on  that,  knowing  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  be 
-examined  at  Donegal,  I only  came  prepared  as  far  as 
the  Mayo  estate  is  concerned,  but  from  my  knowledge 
, of  . the  Donegal  estates,  the  rents  are  about  22  per 
-cent,  over  the  Government  valuation. 

15754.  Hugh  M'Qinty,  Finnybawns,  he  held  9 
acres,  that  was  one  of  the  cases  , where  it  was  raised 
25  per  cent,  ten  years  ago,  but  the  original  Govern- 
ment valuation  was  £6  ? — Ilis  Poor  Law  valuation  is 
£7  15s.,  and,  therefore,  his  rent  is  about  25  per  cent, 
over  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

15755.  That  is  now  £9  14s.  6c/.  ? Is  that  close  to 
Donegal? — It  is,  I think,  within  three  English  miles. 

15756.  That  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  and 
he  said  that  arose  from  the  251per,c.ent.  on  a safe,  as  he; 
bought,  I suppose  that  is  the  cause? — Yery  likely,, 
whenever  the  tenant  purchased,  Lord  Arran  insisted 
on  getting  that  increase. 

15757.  Can  you,  turn  to  James  Smullen,  he  had 
40  acres?— He  igotr.a  large,  farm  a short  time  ago,  he 
is  a hotel  proprietor  in  Donegal.  Its  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion is  £27  10s. ; his  rent  £30  10s. ; and  he  is  allowed 
one-half  county  cess. 

15758.  Did  he  buy  . in  ? — He  bought  under  the 
Ulster  Tenant-Right  Custom. 

15759.  Well,  then,  as  to  the  Mayo  estate,  the 
Mayo  estate  is  about  23,600  acres? — I got  one  of  the 
query  .sheets,  which  I, have. filled  up  and  returned, 

, which. may  shorten  matters. 

15760.  23,659  acres? — Yes,  my  lord.  That  is  the 
extent  of  what  is  in  the  occupation  of  agricultural  ten- 
ants, it  docs  not  include  leasehold  property  or  fee- 
simple  property,  which  is  very  considerable  on -his 
- lordship’s  estate. 

15761.  Now,  .there  was  a great  deal  said  about  the 
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ooor-law  valuation  and  existing,  rents ; -what,  is  your 
opinion  of  the  proportion  that  should  exist  between 
rents  and  the  poor-law  valuation1? — I have  made 
several  calculations,  my  lord,  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
with  respect  to  the  tenemen  t valuation  on  his  lordship’s 
Mayo  property  and  the  rents  paid,  and  I find  in 
the  three  Poor-Law  Unions  in  which  the  Mayo  estate 
is  situated,  I find,  taking  the  average,  the  rent  is 
about  18  per  cent,  over  the  poor-law  valuation. 

15762.  First  of  all  I would  ask  you,  whether  you 
consider  that  the  poor-law  valuation  is  a proper  cri- 
terion of  rent?— In  some  cases  it  is  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  not,  for  mistakes  have  been  made. 

15763.  It  is  not  equally  placed  on  different  hold- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — It  is  not,  my 
lord. 

15764.  I suppose  equally  placed  as  regards  the  ten- 
ants who  would  be  paying  the  same  rates? — As  re- 
wards paying  the  rates  it  is. 

° 15765.  It  is  fair  as  regards  paying  the  rates,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Ball  Greene  ? — It  is,  my  lord,  except  where 
mistakes  have  been  made.  Mistakes  have  been  made 
I know  myself.  In  fact  the  poor-law  valuation  was 
set  down  at  such  a figure  that,  when  you  compare  it 
with  the  rent  and  the  rate  per  acre,  you  will  find  two 
men  paying  the  same  rent  and  having  the  same  class 
of  land,  stretched  by  each  other,  and  the  poor-law 
valuation  will  differ  very  materially. 

15766.  The  O’Conoe  Don. — You  find  it  differing 
in  the  same  townland  ? — Yes. 

15767.  Therefore  it  is  mot  uniform? — No,  I say 
mistakes  must  have  been  made,  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  very  fair. 

15768.  Chairman. — That  rate  on  the  Mayo  estate 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years?— It  has,  my 
lord,  they  have  never  been  increased  since,  except  by 
new  tenants  coming  in. 

15769.  But  there  is  no  tenant-right,  no  sale?— No. 
15770.  Well,  how  long  did  you  say  you  had  been 
here?— I have  been  about  twenty-six  years  in  con- 
nexion with  his  lordship’s  Mayo  estate,  ten  years  of 
which  I have  acted  as  agent. 

15771.  Are  you  aware  of  any  great  objection  to  the 
rents  before  the  last  few  bad  years  ?— I never  heard 
an  objection  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  until  this 
agitation  commenced. 

15772,.  And  were  the  tenants  pretty  comfortable? 
—They  were,  my  lord,  and  so  much  so  that  scarcely, 
if  ever,  was  there  any  arrear  due  up  to  the  last 
couple  of, years,.,  One  half-year’s  rent  was  always 
paid  before  the  other  became  due. 

15773.  Do  you  . think  they  were  obliged,  from  the 
last  few  years,  to  reduce  them  stock  very  much  in  or- 
der to  meet  their  rents  ? — I believe  so,  the  last  couple 
of  years  told  very  severely  on  the  smaller  class,  and 
indeed  on  the  larger  class. 

15774.  That  affected  their  position  altogether  as  to 
paying  rents  afterwards,  because  a diminution  of 
stock  would  diminish  their  power  of  making  manure, 
and  the  land  would  get  into  bad  order? — It  would. 

15775.  Do  you  observe  that  the  land  has  de- 
teriorated - from  the  wet.  of  those  seasons? — I expe- 
rienced that  last  year,  -a  very,  wet  season,  and  the 
crops  suffered  very  severely.  . 

15776.  Do  you  think  the  grass  lands  suffered  .?— 
They  did,  to  this  extent.  In  the  summer  months 
when  cattle  would  be  expected  to  get  on  very  well, 
the  weather  was  cold  and  wet  and  stock  suffered; 
the  grass  did  not  grow  so  well.  This  year  was  an  ex- 
ception, bebause  it  was  a good  year  compared  with 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

15777.  The  O’Conor  Dox. — Is  there  much  grass 
land  on  Lord  Arran’s  estate? — Only  three  grass 

15778.  Chairman. — Is  this  land  generally  near 
hog? — Portions  of  it- is. 

15779.  Portions  of  cut-away  bog  ? — Portions  of  . cut- 
iWity  bog. 

15780.  And  they  continue  to  enclose  land  ns  the 
t«rf  is  cutaway  1— When  the  .Mayo  estate  was  striped 


all  this  bog  land  was  striped  in.  with  the  tenants’  Oct.  is  isso, 
holdings,  and  each  tenant  got  about  six  or  eight  acres  Mr 
of  this  reclaimed  bog  together  with  his  holding,  at  Crean. 
about  2s.  6 d.  an  acre. 

15781.  The  O’ Conor  Dox.—  On  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  reclaim  ?— Yes,  and  I have  known 
tenants  "who  have  reclaimed  that  bog  land,  and 
are  holding  at  that  rent  since,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pent  of  the  arable  holding  was  paid  out  of  the 
produce  raised  from  that  reclaimed  land,  and  no  in- 
crease of!  rent  was  put  on. 

15782-.  Have  they  ever  sublet  that  for  conacre?-^ 

Very  rarely,  except  a tenant,  from  some  circumstances 
getting  into  difficulties*  might  let  his  land  to  his 
neighbour. 

15783.  And  in  such  cases  what  rent  would  he  get 
for  that  reclaimed  bog? — I have  known  instances,  I 
am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  arable  as  well  as 
the  reclaimed  land,  where  a tenant  would  be  obliged 
from  some  cause  or  other  to  let  his  land  in  conacre 
for  a year  or  two,  and  where  he  was  paying  XI  an 
acre  he  often  got  £3  or  £4  from  his  neighbour  for 
the  crop  for  one  year. 

15784.  Is  there  any  custom  of  making  advances 
towards  improvements  by  tenants  on  Lord  Arran’s 
property  ? — Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  very 
few  landlords  do  so,  and  Lord  Arran  did  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  making  any  improvements. 

15785.  But  it  was  a custom  before  that  time  ? — It 
was,  my  lord,  for  a series  of  years  his  lordship  had 
expended  a sum  of  £6,800  for  improvements  on  his 
tenants’  holdings  on  the  Mayo  estate. 

15786.  Between  what  dates  was  that  ? — For  twenty 
years  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

15787.  In  addition  to  that  lie  borrowed  money 
from  the  Board  of  Public  Works? — Very  large  sums 
-during  1847  and  1848  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 

15788.  As  to  the  £6,800,  was  any  interest  charge;! 
to  the  tenants?— Not  a sixpence. 

157-89.  As  to  the  Public  Works  loan  money?— 

Nothing. 

15790.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  rent  being 
raised  on  improvements  made  by  the  tenants?— Not 
one,  to  my  knowledge. 

15791.  No  change  of  rent  on  a change  of  tenancy  ? 

: — There  is  on  the  Mayo  estate  when  a new  tenant 
comes  in. 

15792.  Do  you  consider  the  death  of  a tenant  and 
the  incoming  of  the  son  or  widow  a change  of 
tenancy? — Oh,  no,  because  after  the  tenant  dies  his 
widow  is  kept  on,  for  reasons  which  we  found  neces- 
sary in  Mayo,  to  keep  her  on  as  long  as  she  lives. 

If  it  is  not  so  they  are  treated  in  their  old  age  badly 
by  their  sons  and  daughters,  if  they  are  not  con- 
tinued as  tenants. 

15793.  Then,  when  you  speak  of  a new  tenant, 
you  mean  a tenant  unconnected  with  the  family? — 

Yes. 

15794.  Chairman. — In  the  year  1846  was  there 
assistance  given  for  getting  people’s  houses  separate 
for  themselves,  new  houses  being  constructed  for 
then;  ? — I am  not.  aware  in  1846,  but  I know 
immediately  after  the  valuation  was  made -in  1854 
most  of  Lord  Arran’s  property  was  then  striped, 
and  Lord  Arran  assisted  the  tenants  in  every 
way  in  the  shape  of  giving  them  new  doors  and 
windows  for  their  houses,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  build  new  houses,  and  in  that  way  a considerable 
part  of  the  sum  of  £6,800  was  expended,  and  partly 
in  making  roads. 

15795.  Was  part  of  the  £6,800,  timber  given  from 
his  woods? — No,  in  addition  to  that  there  was  a. large 
wood  near  the  town  completely  cut.  down  for  the 
purpose . of  supplying  timber  for  roofing.  ... 

-15796.  Was  that  given  free,?— Yes,  and  at  present 
any  tenant  on  his  lordship’s  estate  lias  any  timber 
he  may  require  for  roofing,  or  ladders,  or  gates 
"iven  free,  merely  except  a small  tiling  charged  for 
..the  man  who  cut  it  down,  .perhaps  is.  for  a cartload 
of  timber. 

3 U 2 
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Oct.  i9,  mo.  15797.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  eviction 
Mr  John  since  you  came  on  the  property? — I don’t  know 
Crean.  whether  you  can  call  it  eviction  or  not,  but  only 

one  man  was  turned  out  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  had  reference  to  a tenant  who  disposed  of 
his  holding,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Lord  Arran, 
and  went  to  America,  selling  his  interest.  I may  tell 
you  that  one  of  the  rules  on  the  estate  was  that  on  a 
tenant  parting  -with  his  holding  the  adjoining  tenant 
got  a preference. 

15798.  I thought  you  said  they  were  not  allowed 
to  sell? — No,  and  this  tenant  did  it  contrary  to  the 
rules.  "We  were  obliged  to  serve  a notice  to  quit  and 
evict  the  holding.  The  incoming  tenant  who  was 
evicted  filed  a land  claim,  and,  of  course,  got  nothing 
for  it,  and  the  adjoining  tenant  got  the  holding. 

15799.  The  O’Oonor  Don. — Did  the  man  who 
paid  the  fine  lose  it? — He  did. 

15800.  Chairman. — How  is  the  turbary,  is  that 
given  free? — Given  free  to  every  tenant  on  the 
estate. 

15801.  Is  that  given  as  far  as  they  want  it  for 
their  own  holdings?— Yes. 

15S02.  Are  they  given  it  to  sell? — They  are  not, 
but  I am  afraid  they  do  sell  it.  In  a large  estate, 
convenient  to  a town,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  proper  bounds. 

15803.  Do  you  try  as  much  as  you  can  to  have 
the  turf  cut  away,  so  that  it  shall  fall  in  with  the 
holding? — We  do,  my  lord,  and  for  that  purpose 
Lord  Arran,  about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  appointed 
a staff  of  estate  superintendents,  whose  duties  were 
to  show  each  tenant  the  proper  management  of  his 
holding,  and  so  on,  and  that  system  has  been  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present. 

15804.  What  sort  of  improvements  are  they  that 
tenants  speak  of  when  they  speak'  of  reclamation  of 
land  ? — The  breaking  up  of  nfountain  land,  draining, 
and  fencing. 

15805.  And  they  rarely  thorough-drain  it? — Yes. 

1 5S06.  You  would  not  call  making  open  cuts  an 
extensive  improvement? — No;  not  an  extensive  im- 
provement, but  it  is  an  improvement. 

15807.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  the  tenants 
thorough-drain? — Not  a great  deal,  but  they  are  doing 
it  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years. 

15808.  With  stones? — In  some  cases  they  do. 

15809.  How  do  they  thorough-drain  bog  lands,  if 
they  are  not  open  drains,  what  sort  of  drains  are  they  ? 
— In  some  cases  they  will  cut  large  turf  sods,  and 
when  the  drain  is  wide  enough  it  goes  down  and  re- 
mains there,  which  is  considered  a better  system  than 
putting  stones  in. 

15810.  Chairman. — I have  heard  Lord  Arran 
gives  assistance  in  other  ways  to  his  tenants  in  the 
way  of  medical  aid  ? — He  does,  my  lord,  and  I have 
particular  directions  from  his  lordship  never  to  allow 
any  of  his  tenants  to  be  without  medical  aid.  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it,  and  every  application 
made  to  me  has  been  attended  to. 

15811.  Incases  of  men  being  ill  and  going  into 
workhouse  hospitals,  has  he  made  allowance  to  them  ? 
— He  pays  for  their  maintenance,  and  I think  he  is 
the  only  exception  in  the  country.  I represent  one 
division  in  the  Ballina  Union,  and  I have  a know- 
ledge of  what  is  done  in  that  respect. 

15812.  What  unions  does  the  property  lie  in? — 
Ballina,  Castlebar,  and  Killala. 

■15813.  Then,  in  fact,  he  there  pays  towards  the 
poor  rates?— Yes ; and  very  heavily  too.  He  saves  the 
rates  in  that  way.  They  never  become  a burden  to 
the  rates- of  the  union. 

15814.  To  go  back  again  to  the  reclamation,  can 
you  tell  us  how  much  of  late  years  has  been  reclaimed 
by  means  of  these  additions  to  the  holdings  ? — I think 
about  500  statute  acres  on  the  Mayo  estate. 

15815.  The  O’Conor  Don. — During  what  period  of 
time? — Since  1854. 

15816.  Since  the  land  was  striped? — Since  the  land 
was  striped. 


15817.  Chairman. — And  has  any  rent  been  added 
in  respect  of  the  land  reclaimed  ? — Not  one  sixpence 
to  any  of  the  old  tenants. 

15818.  Was  there  free  turbary  before  ? — They  have 
free  turbary  besides  in  every  townland.  Very  few 
tenants  cut  the  turbary  on  their  own  holdings ; they 
take  advantage  of  what  is  kept  for  other  tenants  in 
his  lordship’s  hands,  that  is  not  measured  at  all. 

15819.  Tenants  at  a distance? — Yes;  there  is  a 
large  tract  of  this  mountain  land  kept  apart  from  the 
tenants’  holdings  in  which  they  cut  their  turf  every 
year  rent  free.  3 

15820.  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  value  of 
this  cut-away  bog  that  they  hold  without  an  addition 
of  rent? — It  is  generally  valued  at  from  15s.  to  £1  an 
acre. 

15821.  That  is  neai-ly  as  much  as  their  rent?— 
From  Is.  to  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  was  the  valuation  put  on 
it  by  Mr.  Gale  in  1854. 

15822.  If  that  land  is  worth  £1  an  acre,  I suppose 
it  is  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  the  rent  of  the  other 
land  ? — With  very  few  exceptions — of  course  I don’t 
include  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a town — £1  2s.  6 d.  is 
the  average  of  rent  on  his  lordship’s  estate,  in  some 
cases  it  is  £1  5s.  or  £1  7s.  6 cl.,  but  the  quantity  is 
very  small  compared  with  what  is  let  at  22s.  Gd. 

15823.  And  this  you  still  say  is  carried  on  under 
these  superintendents? — It  is. 

15824.  And  do  they  give  advice  as  to  the  systems 
of  drainage  ? — Always.  I am  very  sorry  to  say  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  they  are  not  taking 
instruction  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  took  it 
before. 

15825.  We  have  been  told  in  some  places  that  the 
Land  Act  gave  an  impetus  to  tenants’  improvements  at 
first,  but  that  of  late  years  it  seems  rather  to  have 
checked  their  desire  to  improve  ? — On  Lord  Arran’s 
estate,  in  some  cases,  the  tenants  will  not  take  instruc- 
tions now  from  the  estate  superintendents,  and  we  find 
it  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  what  they  would  do 
before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

15826.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  some  cases 
decided  in  the  courts,  that  they  think  they  are  not 
secure  in  their  holdings  ? — The  only  reason  I can  give 
for  this  is  that  in  the  majority  of  small  holdings,  many 
of  them  would  be  disposed  to  join  their  friends  in 
America,  and  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  being 
served  with  notices  to  quit  and  get  a claim  for  com- 
pensation. They  will  do  nothing  but  what  they  like 
themselves. 

15827.  'The  O’Conor  Don. — And  in  the  way  they 
like  themselves? — Yes. 

15828.  Have  there  been  many  changes  in  the 
tenancies  on  Lord  Arran’s  estate? — Very  few.  In 
Mayo,  I don’t  suppose  there  has  been  a dozen  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

15829.  No  consolidation  of  farms? — No;  except  a 
tenant  left  to  go  to  America,  when  tils  adjoining 
tenant  got  the  holding. 

15830.  Have  there  been  many  such  cases? — Not 
above  a dozen.  We  have  been  obliged  to  do  so 
because  the  holdings  are  very  small,  out  of  596  tenants 
on  his  lordship’s  estate  there  are  408  not  paying  £10 
a year. 

15831.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  lai-ge  holdings? 
— Very  few. 

15832.  Are  there  any  holdings  on  lease  still  ? — 
There  are. 

15833.  Any  given  of  late  years? — None  given 
lately,  in  fact  the  tenants  on  his  lordship’s  estate  did  not 
care  about  taking  a lease.  Lord  Arran  in  some  cases 
preferred'  they  would,  but  they  did  not  care  about  it, 
for  in  some  cases  the  expense  is  high. 

15834.  Are  there  many  old  leases  on  the  estates? — 

I think  there  are  only  four  agricultural  leases  in  con- 
nexion with  his  lordship’s  estates,  one  of  which  will 
expire  in  next  November.  They  are  generally  for 
twenty-one  years. 

15835.  Are  they  held  in  their  own  hands  by  the 
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tenants  generally  ?— They  are,  my  lord.,  No  under- 
tenants. 

15836.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  do  you  mean  hy 
saying  the  expenses  are  high  ? — The  charge  from  £12 
to  £14  by  the  solicitor  for  preparing  a lease. 

15837.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  solicitor  charges 
from  £12  to  £14  for  a lease  for  a small  holding? — 
Yes ; it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  small  or  large. 

15838.  Chairman. — Is  that  a solicitor’s  charge  %— 
It  is. 

15839.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  would  amount 
to  perhaps  a couple  of  years’  rent  or  more  ? — Except 
in  cases  of  £40  or  £50  a year,  and  over  that  tenants 
would  never  think  of  taking  a lease  at  all. 

15840.  Chairman. — Why  should  there  not  be  a 
common  form  of  lease  without  the  intervention  of  a 
solicitor  at  all? — I don’t  know,  except  it  would  be 
very  hard  if  your  solicitor  had  been  acting  for  you  for 
years,  and  he  found  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  he 
would  not  like  it. 

15841.  Or  ah  arrangement  to  do  it  for  moderate 
fees? — I should  say  if  a question  turned  up  in  the 
courts  when  any  clause  of  that  lease  would  be  put  in 
force,  I understand  it  should  be  prepared  by  a solicitor, 
there  is  no  other  individual  except  a professional  man 
can  prepare  a lease. 

15842.  What  I mean  is,  prepared  in  common  form 
by  a solicitor,  and  printed  and  applied  in  all  cases,  and 
if  there  should  be  anything  very  special  a solicitor  might 
be  brought  in  1 — He  would  have  to  go  over  the  whole 
thing  himself  again,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
printed. 

15843.  All  he  would  require  would  be  the  parti- 
culars of  the  holdings  and  the  measurements? — 
Nothing  else,  my  lord,  nevertheless  the  charge  would 
be  the  same. 

15844.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  the  result  is  he 
gets  no  custom  ? — The  tenants  refuse  to  take  the  leases, 
don’t  want  them,  especially  since  the  Act  of  1870. 

15845.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  extent  of  reclaim 
able  land  on  which  there  might  be  improvements  on  a 
large  scale  ? — There  is,  my  lord. 

15846.  Is  that  land  that  would  be  available  now 
for  it  or  only  when  the  turf  has  been  cut  away  1— -A. 

, good  deal  of  it  is  fit  for  reclamation  at  present,  but 
the  larger  quantity  cannot  be  reclaimed  until  the  turf 
would  be  cut  away. 

15847.  Do  yon  speak  of  that  in  connexion  with 
tenants’  holdings,  or  apart  and  separate  from  tenants’ 
holdings  ? — Apart  and  separate  from  tenants’  holdings 
in  lus  lordship’s  own  hands,  and  I may  add  that  over 
that  very  large  tract  of  mountain  land  the  tenants 
have  the  right  of  commonage  for  their  cattle. 

15848.  At  a very  low  rate? — Pay  nothing,  except 
in  a few  cases  where  Mr.  Gale,  in  1854,  valued 
these  mountains,  where  they  were  very  good  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  and  immediately  in  connexion  with  the 
tenants’  holdings.  In  -other  places  where  it  is  set 
apart  for  turbary  for  the  tenants  they  have  the  right 
of  grazing. 

15849.  But  on  these  mountain  lands  where  you  say 
the  land  is  good?— The  grazing  is  let  specially  to  the 
tenants.  Perhaps  one  tenant  would  have  a couple  of 
thousand  acres  of  mountain  grazing. 

15850.  They  would  resist  very  much  giving  that 
up  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation  ? — They  never  would' 
he  able  to  reclaim  anything  in  connexion  with  that. 
They  know  it  pays  them  better  to  keep  it  as  grazing, 
they  till  a little  poi'tion  along  the  banks  of  rivers  to 
grow  potatoes. 

15851.  But  what  I mean  is  that  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a large  reclamation,  there  would  be  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  this  land  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
tenants  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  grazing? — 
There  would  my  lord,  we  should  give  it  to  the  tenants 
themselves 

15852.  By  measuring  off  parts  and  tenants  having 
assistance  to  reclaim?— Yes. 

15853.  And  you  think  that  would  be  the  best 


prospect  of  improvement  do  you  ? — I believe  it  would  Oct.  10,  mo.  • 
my  lord.  

15854.  Has  there  been  much  planting  on  the  Crean°hn 
property? — Lord  Arran  has  gone  in  extensively  for 
planting  since  he  got  possession  of  the  estate  about 
thirty  five  years  ago,  particularly  since  he  employed 
the  estate  superintendents,  nine  or  ten  acres  a year 
has  been  planted  by  his  lordship  on  very  rough  land, 
mountain  and  bog. 

15855.  I suppose  none  of  the  large  tenants  plant? 

— Never. 

15856.  Or  apply  themselves  to  do  so? — Never, 
except  a few  trees  perhaps  planted  in  a garden  for 
shelter  round  the  house.  And  in  that  way  his  lord- 
ship  has  given  a vast  deal  of  employment  to  the  tenants 
who  had  small  holdings,  and  could  afford  to  devote 
some  of  their  time  to  this  reclamation  before  the  trees 
were  put  in,  the  drainage  and  fencing  of  these  waste 
lands. 

15857.  Do  you  think  thattherehas  beena  very  proper 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  up  to  late  times  ? 

— Well  as  far  as  getting  them  to  make  any  improve- 
ments or  keeping  their  placeg  in  neat  order,  such  as 
limewashing  their  houses  a couple  of  times  a year,  and 
keeping  away  their  cattle  and  pigs  from  their  dwelling- 
houses  which  the  sanitary  system  obliges  them  to  do 
now. 

15858.  But  I mean  by  good  feeling  between  them 
that  there  was  no  trouble  between  landlord  and  tenant 
up  to  a late  period  ? — Not  on  Lord  Arran’s  estate. 

15859.  If  there  is  any  complaint  now,  I don’t  say 
there  is,  do  you  think  that  has  arisen  during  the 
bad  times? — There  are  a few  complaints  now  as  to 
rents  only,  since  this  agitation  has  got  up  in  the 
country ; up  to  that  time  Lord  Arran  and  his  tenants 
were,  and  are  still,  on  the  very  best  terms,  although 
he  had  no  residence  in  the  country,  and  was  obliged 
to  live  away,  still  the  entire  management  of  the  estate 
was  under  his  control  for  years,  and  he  visited  the 
tenants  every  year  until  last  year,  when  he  became  ill. 

15860.  Do  you  communicate  with  him  about  the 
management  of  the  estate? — Almost  every  day  my 
Lord. 

15861.  Mr.  Jackson  told  us  he  communicated  with 
him  about  the  Donegal  property? — Donegal  pro- 
perty, there  is  a-  portion  in  Sligo,  but  it  is  all  under 
lease. 

15862.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  other 
properties  in  the  neighbourhood? — Nothing  beyond 
the  answers  I gave  to  the  queries  which  were  sub- 
mitted, which  embraced  everything  with  reference 
to  the  valuation  and  rents  of  the  district  in  which  I 
reside. 

15863.  Or  as  to  anything  which  strikes  you  as 
requiring  amendment  in  the  Land  Act? — I don’t  know 
that  there  is  anything  except  the  fixing  of  what  would 
be  considered  a fair  rent,  that  is  the  great  thing  we 
have  to  contend  with  now,  I think  if  we  had  a fair  rent 
to  start  with  matters  would  be  settled  in  the 
country. 

15864.  That  is  of  course  the  great  difficulty,  how 
would  you  get  over  that  difficulty,  from  the  experience 
you  have  had,  what  would  you  recommend  ? — I think 
we  ought  to  have  a revaluation  of  the  entire  property 
in  Ireland,  and  fix  the  rents  afterwards. 

15865.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  are  led  to  dissatis- 
faction from  the  name  of  Government  valuation  given 
to  a valuation  which  landlords  do  not  consider  to  be  a 
fair  criterion? — I know  in  connexion  with  Lord  Arran’s 
estate,  the  tenants  some  of  whom  are  paying  eighteen 
or  twenty,  and  in  some  cases  twenty-five  over  the 
Government  valuation,  are  the  very  best  tenants  we 
have  on  the  estates,  and  persons  who  have  paid  the 
last  gale  of  May,  1880 ; whereas  tenants  who  have 
their  lands  under  the  Government  valuation  in  the 
same  district  owe  some  one  and  a half,  and  others  two 
years  rent. 

15866.  How  is  it  they  are  under  the  poor  law  valu- 
ation when  the  estate  was  all  valued  at  the  same  time? 
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—That  was '.by  Mr.  Gale,  he  did  not  take  the  poor  law 
valuation  into  consideration. 

15S67.  How  did  they  come  to  be  left  below  it? — 
I don’t  know,  unless  perhaps  the  valuation  in  such  cases 
. was  considered  to  .be  too  high.  If  the  tenants  would  only 
agree;  among  themselves  to  paythe  Government  valua- 
tion on  Lord  Arran’s  estate,  I don’t  think  he  would  be 
:inuch  the  loser  by  it.  oi  ' ■ 

1586S.  The  O’Conor  Don.-— There  must  have  been 
'a  mistake  either  by  Mr.  Gale  or  by  the  Government 
valuator ; and  you  think  it  must  have  been  by  the 
iGovernment  valuator  ?■ — Yes.  Mr.  Gale  went  very 

carefully  over  the  estate,  and  put  different  prices  on 
the  different  qualities  of  land. 

158G9.  Chairman. — How  would  you  arrive  at  this 
fail-  rent  ?— I don’t  know,  my  lord,  except  the  Govern- 
ment would  interfere. 

15870.  Value  again? — Yes,  my  lord,  a fresh  general 
valuation.  I am  afraid  if  it  is  left  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  fix  what  would  be  considered  a fair  rent, 
they  would  never  agree,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a conclusion,  particularly  on  estates  like 
Lord  Arran’s,  where  there  are  a number  of  small 
tenants. 

15871.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  the  rents  well 
paid  last  year  on  Lord  Arran’s  estate  ?— They  were 

15872.  Did  he  give  any  vrednction.?- — He  gave  10 
per  cent. , but  the  tenants  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

15873.  Chairman. — Would  you  say,  fairly,  it  was 


very  difficult  for  them;?— Very  difficult.  Wegotn0 
rents  at  all,  I may  say,  except  from  leasehold  tenants 

15874.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  think  that  .was 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pay,  or  their  un- 
willingness?—Their  unwillingness  had  a great  deal  to 
say  to  it,  I believe. 

15875.  Chairman.— Were  the  tenants  generally 
do  y ou  think,  in  debt  to  the  traders  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — I believe  they  were. 

15876.  And  very  much  pressed  by  them? — I think 
they  were.  And  particularly  since  the  Land  Act  was 
passed  they  have  been  afforded  facilities  for  getting 
into  debt  now  which  they  never  had  before.  I know 
that  traders  forced  people  to  take  things  they  never 
required  when  the  times  were  prosperous. 

15877.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  commenced 
the  collection  of  the  autumn  rents? — Yes ; and  they 
are  paying  better  than  they  did  before. 

15878.  Are  you  allowing  any  abatement  this  year? 
— Lord  Arran  has  consented  to  allow  10  per  cent.,  to 
those  tenants  who  did  not  pay  last  year  on  their  pay- 
ing up  the  1879  rent. 

15879.  Are  many  availing  themselves  of  that  ?— 
I think  they  are.  Between  this  and  Christmas  they 
will  all  pay  up.  Lord  Arran  regretted  very  much 
he  was  not  in  a position  to  be  among  his  tenants  often, 
owing  to  having  no  family  residence  in  the  country. 
The  family  residence  is  leased,  and  leased  before  his 
lordship  got  the  property  into  his  own  hands. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Scott,  Woodbine,  examined. 


15880,  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  Sir  Charles 
Gore’s  agent? — Yes. 

15881.  And  what-  is  the  extent  of  the  estate  over 
which  you  are  agent? — About  £10,000  a year.  I don’t 
know  the  total  acreage. 

15S82.  Chiefly  in  the  hands  of  small  tenants? — 
Small  and  large  tenants. 

15883.  Is  there  any  right  of  sale  permitted  on  that 
estate  ? — Yes ; Sir  Charles  does  not  stop  a sale. 

15884.  Has  that  always  been  the  custom  on  the 
estate  ? — Since  I became  agent  it  has. 

15SS5.  I forget  if  you  stated  how  long  you  had 
been  agent?— I am  about  li  years  agent. 

15886.  Has  that  right  of  sale  been  taken  advantage 
of  very  much? — The  tenant  gets  the  right  of  sale  on 
condition  that  he  pleases  the  landlord  with  the  incom- 
ing tenant. 

15887.  Is  the  sale  restricted  to  a tenant  on  the 
estate,  or  can  lie  sell  to.  anyone?— Yes;  if  the  land- 
lord is  satisfied  with  the  incoming  tenant — that  he  is 
solvent  and  of  good  character. 

15888.  And  there  is  no  interference  with  the 
amount  of  money  given  t — No. 

15889.  And  no  inquiry  made  as  to  it? — No. 

15890.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  sales? 
— Only  two ; but  I am  acquainted  with  other  pro- 
perties in  the  neighbourhood. 

15891.  And  is  there  the  same  rule  on  these  other 
properties  ? — Yes. 

15892.  In  cases  where  sales  have  taken  place,  how 
many  years  purchase  was  given? — On  an  average 
seven  years. 

15893.  Has  there  been  any  sale  in  the  last  year? — 
No. 

15894.  Do  you  think  the  recognition  by  landlords 
of  this  right  of  sale  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease  l— 
I don’t  think  it  is  either — well,  I think  it  is  more  on 
the  increase. 

15895.  More  on  the  increase  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act? — I would  not  say.  I think  it  is  the 
same.  I don’t  think  the  Land  Act  made  a change. 

15896.  Are  there  many  leases  on  Sir  Charles’ 
estate? — There  are  not  many. ; about  .five  per  cent,  or 
so  of  his  tenantry. 

15897.  Is  the  granting  of  leases  increasing  or  de- 
creasing?— It  is  not  increasing  .since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act.  They  don’t  want  leases— in  fact,’  the 


leases  we  give  are  to  Scotchmen,  and  large  tenants, 
or  people  of  that  sort. 

15898.  More  to  the  larger  tenants  ? — Yes. 

15899.  The  smaller  tenantry  don’t  value  a lease?— 
They  would  not  take  it. 

15900.  Is  there  much' expense  attendant  on  the 
drawing  out  of  leases  ? — Yes ; the  leases  we  give  ge- 
nerally cost  from  £5  to  £7. 

15901.  The  legal  expenses  ? — Legal  expenses. 

15902.  You  always  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
solicitor  ? — Yes. 

15903.  Every  individual  lease  is  handed  over  to  a 
solicitor  to  draw  out? — Yes  ; and  the  tenant  pays. 

15904.  Don’t  you  find  the  tenant  has  an  objection 
to  that? — No ; it  is  always  the  custom. 

15905.  Do  you  think  that  lias  anything  to  do  with 
their  disinclination  to  take  the  lease  ? — No  ; it  is  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  that  has  prevented  them. 

15906.  In  your  opinion  is  the  condition  of.  the 
leaseholders  superior  to  that  of  the  tenants  from  year 
to  year  ?— I think  a tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  of 
more  advantage  to  a small  tenant.  I have  known  an 
instance  on  a property  of  my  own  for  a tenant  to  give 
up  his  lease  and  become  tenant  from  year  to  year. 

15907.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

15908.  And  was  there  any  alteration  made  in  the 
rent  ? — No ; the  same  rent. 

15909.  What  proportion  does  the  tenement  valua- 
tion bear  to  the  rent  ? — On  Sir  Charles  Gore’s  pro- 
perty  it  is  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  over  the 
Ordnance  valuation. 

15910.  Do  you  think  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  a 
.fair  test  of  rent? — I don’t. find  it  is. 

15911.  Do  you  find  it  is  equal  on  the  same  town- 
land? — No  ; it  is  not  equal  all  over  the  country.  I 
hold  a farm  myself  ; the  valuation  is  £13,  and. I pay 
£30  rent.  I was  selling  my  interest  in  all  the  farms 
in  this  neighbourhood;  I had  a twenty-one  years 
lease,  and  this  one  was  valued  at  £420,  and  you  see 
my  rent  was  more  than  double  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

15.912.  And  what  did  you  get  for  your  interest  ?— 
£420. 

15913.  And  you  think  that  would  be  much  more 
than  you  would  get  for  some  farms  on  which  the 
valuation  was  higher.  Much  more.  I do  not  think 
the  present  valuation  a fair  test. 

15914.  Has  thebe  been  any  alteration  in  the  rents 
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npott  Sir  Charles-  Gore’s  estate  U- Not  in  my'  time,-, 
and  I think,  not  for  years  previous. 

15915.  There  is  no  particular  period  at  which  rents' 
are  changed  ? — No. 

15916.  When  a change  of  tenancy  takes  place,  and- 
a sale  is  permitted;  is  there  any  rise  % — No. 

15917.  Have;  there  been  many  changes  of  tenancy 
from  any  cause1?— There  has  been  scarcely  any  in  iny 
time,  and  on  the  other  properties  there  are  very  little. 

15918.  Have  you  had  any  evictions! — Yes ; on  the 
property  of  Miss  Knox,  I had  an  eviction  for  non- 
payment of  rent  last  year,  but  I let  the  tenants  in 
a«ain.  I gave  them,  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent., 
and  let  them  in  as  caretakers,  and  they  are  recovering 
themselves. 

15919.  In  no  case  have  you  put  them  out 
altogether  and  taken  the  land  up! — In  one  case  I 
served  a man  with  an  ejectment,  and  he  asked  me  to 
give  him  a sum  of  money,  and  he  would  go  to  America. 
I did  so;  he  owed  two  years  rent. 

15920.  Was  that  lately  1 — Last  April. 

15921.  What  did  you  do  with  the  land  you  took 
up? — I laid  it  down  in  grass  lands,  and  the  landlord 
lias  it  still.  In  another  case,  on  the  same  estate,  the 
tenant  gave  up  the  land.  He  said  Iris  family  were  in 
America,  and  he  was  not  able  to  keep  it  up.  I gave 
him  a small  holding  of  three  acres,  and  have  the  farm 
in  the  landlord’s  hands. 

15922.  Have  you  made  much  use  of  the  power  of 
distress? — No;  I never  used  it  except  when  the 
tenants  came  in  and  voluntarily  give  up  their  crops. 

;15923.  Perhaps  to  save  themselves  from  other 
creditors  7 — Yes  ; in  some  cases  where  they  sunk  their 
holdings.  I serve  notice  on  the  parties  who  have  a 
claim  against  them  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the  amount, 
and  if  the  creditors  pay  us  the  rent  I don’t  mind. 

15924.  Chairman. — Then  you  would  allow  the 
creditors  to  take  the  holding? — Yes ; I think  it  would 
be  only  fair. 

15925;  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  can  only  stop  a 
year’s  rent? — Only  a year’s  rent. 

15926.  With  regard  to  improvements,  are  the  im- 
provements generally  made  by  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  ? — There  ai-e  very  little  improvements,  and  any 
little  improvements  that  are  made  are  made  by  both 
to  a certain  extent ; the  improvements  consisting  of 
building  thatched  houses ; the  landlord  gives  timber 
to  roof  the  houses,  and  in  some  cases  lime  or  stones, 
and  the  tenant  will  do  the  remainder. 

15927.  Has  there  been  much  improvement  in  the 
way  of  reclaiming  land? — Very  little.  Latterly, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  Sir  Charles  Gore  spent 
.£1,160  on  three  .townlands,  £-480  on  another  town- 
land,  £400 on  another  townland,  and  £300  on  another. 
Those  works  are  now  nearly  all  done. 

' 15928.  Was  that  in  drainage? — Main  drains, 
and  making  roads. 

15929.  Has  he  put  on  any  charge  on  the  tenants? 
—He  has  not. 

! 15930.  Is  that  money  borrowed  from  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — Yes. 

15931.  You  don’t  thinkthe  tenants  themselves  have 
reclaimed  much  land  ? — Very  little  ; they  might  re- 
claim a bit  of  cut-away  bog,  but  it  is  in  a very  in- 
different way.  To  reclaim  land  properly  it  wants  to 
be  thoroughly  drained,  and  then  claj'ed  and  gravelled, 
but  they  never  do  that. 

15932.  If  the  land  that  was  reclaimed  was  let  alone, 
do  you  think  it  would  go  back  to  its  original  state? — 
It  would.  Any  bog  not  reclaimed  properly,  will  go 
back  to  its  original  state. 

15933.  Is  there  much  reclaimable  land  there? — 
Yes,  on  Miss  Knox’s  estate  of  Greenwood.  She  has 
6,000  acres  of  reclaimable  land. 

15934.  Are  you  agent  on  many  other  estates  ? — 
Three. 

15935.  What  amount  of  reclaimable  land  is  there  ? 
— ‘Mr.  Ormsby’s  property  consists  of  seven  townlands, 
and  on  that  there  would  be  about  4,000  reclaimable 
acres. 


15936.  Is’ that  inlthe  occupation  of  tbhahts-at  pre- 
sent ? — Every  kit  of  it;;  and  for  the  last  twenty-one- 
yeiirs  it'  has  been  let  -at  the  ordnance  valuation,  and 
the  tenants' owe  .about  two  years  rent  now.  They  are 
the  poorest  tenants  I have  to  deal  with. 

15937.  Are  tliey  small  tenants ? — No;  some  of 
them  pay  £60  rent. 1 

15938r  And  they  have  hot  paid  the  last  two  years  ? 
— Some  of  those  tenants. 

15939.  To  wliat  do  you  ascribe  their  poverty  ? — I 
think  it  is  really  laziness. 

15940.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  they  cannot  pay? 
— I think  because1  the  rent  was  so  cheap  they  did  not 
work  as  they  plight,  because  there  is  another  property 
adjoining  it  Hvhefe'the  rent  is  one  and  a half  times  the 
valuation,  and  they  never  allowed  one  year’s  rent 
to  overtake  the  'other A-that  is  Miss  Knox’s. 

15941.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  they  have  not  re- 
claimed much  of  this  first  property  you  mentioned? — 
No,  npt  in  my  time  ; I am  agent  four  or  five  years. 
There  has  been  some  land  reclaimed  on  it  which  was 
well  reclaimed,  but  it  was  reclaimed  by  a good  tenant 
who  held  part  of  it. 

15942.  Has  he  continued  in  occupation  ?— No  ; 
another  man  has  it,  and  that  man,  although  the  highest 
rented  tenant  on  the  estate,  has  his  rent  paid  up  and 
is  well  off.  You  will  see  two  tenants  side  by  side  pay- 
ing the  same  rent,  and  one  man  will  be  well  off  and. 
the  other  will  not. 

15943.  Chairman. — Would  not  that  depend  on  the 
size  of  their  families  and  the  age  of  each  of  their  chil- 
dren 1—  It  would  .to  a great  extent.  If  .they,  had  a 
grown  up  family  to  assist  them  on  the  farm  and  were: 
industrious, -it',  would. 

15944.  You  .often  find  them  saying  when  the  chil- 
dren grow  up  a little  we  will  begin  ? — That  is  generally 
the  case.  I have  a property  in  Galway,  and  I am 
expending  £1,000  there  on  reclamation  and  im- 
provements, and  I have  thirteen  or  fourteen  tenants 
on  it,  and  they  all  work  and  earn  there.  I wish  them 
all  to  work  and  earn  there.  Their  rent  averages  about 
£4,  but  some  of  them  when  they  come  and  work  a 
month  and  earn  what  will  last  them  another  month, 
stop  at  home.  If  they  hear  of  my  going  there 
they  will  go  and  work  closely.  In  other  places  I 
have  tenants  very  anxious  to  work. 

15945.  You  mean  work  on  their  own  holdings? — 
Work  that  I am  carrying  out. 

15946.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  ten- 
ants to  get  an  allowance  of  half  the  Grand  Jury  Cess 
on  new  lettings? — No,  in  all  cases  we  have  adhered 
to  the  old  custom,  because  the  rents  were  there,  we 
never  changed  the  rents. 

15947.  But  you  never  make  an  offer  to  the  tenant 
of  adding  a little  to  the  rent  and  changing  the  systems 
— No,  never,  we  let  it  lie  as  it  was. 

15948.  I see  you  are  in  favour  of  a new  valuation  ? 
— Yes.  I believe  that  the  present  valuation  is  no 
standard  to  go  by  at  all,  and  I would  be  in  favour  of 
a new  valuation  by  competent  parties,  agriculturists, 
if  possible. 

15949.  Appointed  by  the  Government  1— Appointed 
by  the  Government. 

15950.  And  would  you  suggest  any  other  alteration 
in  the  land  laws? — I would  suggest  free  sale  to  the 
tenants. 

15951.  How  would  you  settle  the  question  of  rents? 

There  are  two  ways  which  I would  be  in  favour  of. 

One  is  by  arbitration.  I would  fix  the  rent  by  valua- 
tion first,  I think  the  valuation  ought  to  be  the  rent, 
and  then,  if  there  was  a difference,  I would  have  arbi- 
tration. Or  if  the  rent  was  fixed,  and  if  the  landlord 
thought  he  ought  to  have  more  rent,  and  demanded 
more  rent  from  the  tenant,  I would  give  the 
tenant  the  option  of  buying  out  the  place  at  a 
valuation,  or  the  landlord  should  pay  the  tenant  at 
the  tenant’s  valuation  if  he  did  not  like  to  pay  the 
rent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant  thought  he 
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Oct.  19,  1830.  was  too  highly  rented,  I would  let  the  landlord  buy 
Mr  James  oufc  interest  at  what  he  objected  to  pay. 

3Cott  15952.  Have  the  rents  been  well  paid  within  the 

last  year  ? — Oh,  no,  we  have  scarcely  got  any  rents  for 
the  last  year. 

15953.  Did  they  make  any  reduction? — They  did. 
On  Sir  Charles’  property,  last  June  twelve  months, 
before  there  was  any  agitation  whatever,  Sir  Charles 
instructed  me  to  tell  his  tenants  that  if  they  wanted 
meal  or  any  assistance  he  would  give  it  to  them  him- 
self, and  they  would  not  pay  for  that  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  that  was  in  June.  After  that  we  got  these 
works,  we  borrowed  money  and  started  these  works 
in  the  following  September.  Then  Sir  Charles  gave 
his  tenants  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  half-year’s 
rent  then  due,  and  the  following  half-year  he  gave  15 
per  cent,  reduction  to  all  agricultural  holdings,  small 
holdings,  and  10  per  cent,  to  grazing  farms. 

15954.  And  were  the  rents  paid  on  this  reduction  ? 
—I  got  one  half-year’s  rent  on  that  i-eduction  gene- 
rally, but  the  tenants  now  owe  the  November  rent 
and  the  September  rent  of  1879,  in  fact  they  all  owe 
one  and  a half-year’s  rent. 

15955.  Have  you  commenced  collecting  the  autumn 
rent  yet? — I have  commenced  only  partially  from 
large  farmers,  we  are  about  commencing  collecting 
from  the  small  tenants,  and  we  have  it  under  con- 
sideration whether  we  will  give  a reduction  or  not. 
On  Miss  Knox’s  property  they  owe  a year  and  a-lialf’s 
rent,  and  all  that  clear  up  I will  give  20  per  cent, 
reduction. 

15956.  Do  you  find  a better  inclination  to  pay? 
—They  are  all  able  to  pay,  but  I think  they  are 
intimidated.  I held  a rent  office  yesterday  and  a 
respectable  farmer  was  afraid  to  come  in  and  pay  me 
rent.  He  met  me  in  the  street  and  handed  me  a 
cheque.  I asked  him  why  he  did  not  come  in,  and 
he  said  he  was  afraid. 

15957.  Do  you  think  there  is  intimidation  going 
oil  against  the  payment  of  rent? — I am  quite  sure 
there  is.  On  Miss  Knox’s  property  people  went 
round  at  night  and  warned  them  not  to  pay.  That 
was  last  spring,  and  then  I got  ejectments  out  and 
they  came  in  and  paid  the  rents. 

15958.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  serving  the  eject- 
ments?— Yes,  my  bailiff  was  threatened  and  I was 
compelled  to  send  my  assistant  in  the  office  to  serve  them. 

15959.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  tenants 
buying  their  holdings? — No,  there  were  none  in  our 
part  of  the  country. 

15960.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  on  the  estate 
with  which  you  are  connected  would  be  able,  if  their 
holdings  were  offered  for  sale,  to  pay  any  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  ? — The  majority  would  not,  some 
would. 

15961.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  would  not  like 
sales  of  holdings  where  some  would  buy  and  some 
would  not? — No,  I would  not. 

15962.  Unless  it  went  off  in  a large  portion  alto- 
gether. you  would  not  like  to  have  tenants  lying 
alongside  owners? — No,  I think  sales  of  odd  holdings 
here  and  there  would  injure  tlie  country  very  much,' 
because  a man  that  would  purchase,  if  he  wanted  to 
drain,  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  tenant  next  him.  • 

15963.  You  find  difficulties  with  tenants  them- 
selves?— Yes,  I have  to  go  in  and  insist  on  one  neigh- 
bour allowing  a drain  to  run  through  his  holding  from 
another’s. 

15964.  The  O’Conor  Don.— -Have  you  found  more 
difficulty  in  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? 
—No,  just  about  the  same. 

15965.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  speak 
of  ? — As  to  peasant  proprietary,  I believe  that  would 
ruin  the  country  completely.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  people 
had  an  increased  interest  in  their  land,  and  they  got  un- 
limited credit  at  most  fearful  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  I know  the  shopkeepers  to  take  the  interest  of 
the  holdings  for  the  goods  got  and  for  the  credit.  If 
there  was  a peasant  proprietary  the  thing  would  be  a 


great  deal  wol-se,  because  they  would  then  have  a further 
increased  interest,  and  then  the  gombeen  men  and 
shopkeepers  would  buy  up  all  these  holdings  and  <ret 
them  into  their  hands,  and  there  would  be  another 
class  of  landlords. 

15966.  Chairman. — But  then  they  would  not  beal- 
lowed  to  be  landlords,  because  there  would  be  conditions 
against  subletting  1—  But,  don’t  you  see  if  a tenant 
gets  credit  and  gives  his  holding  as  security  for  the 
credit,  this  man  would  come  down  upon  him  and  sell 
out  his  holding  and  buy  it  himself. 

15967.  But  the  conditions  against  subletting  would 

exist  until  the  purchase-money  was  paid  up  alto- 
gether?— But  that  would  not  be  subletting,  it  would 
be  selling. 

15968.  But  he  would  not  be  a landlord,  he  would 
be  only  an  occupier  until  the  debt  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  paid  off? — I talk  of  debt  to  his  neighbours. 

15969.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  shopkeepers  or  gombeen 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  to  sell  that  holding  to 
another  small  occupier  who  had  laid  by  some  means 
and  would  give  a large  price  for  it  1— Among  shop- 
keepers there  is  always  an  inclination  to  be  dabbling 
in  land,  and  I find  their  tendency  is  to  go  out  into  the 
country  and  buy  land  and  re-let  it  at  an  increased  rent. 

15970.  Supposing  they  were  not  permitted  to  re-let 
it,  but  sell  it  or  hold  it  themselves,  would  not  the  in- 
clination be  to  sell  it  again? — Yes,  but  there  would 
be  a great  deal  of  trickery,  and  the  tenant  would  be 
a loser. 

15971.  The  actual  tenant  would  be  a loser,  but  in 
his  place  would  there  not  more  probably  be  a more 
solvent  man  ? — Yes,  but  would  there  be  anything  to 
prevent  a man  adding  holding  to  holding,  and  buying 
a lot  up. 

15972.  Then  you  would  be  against  consolidation  of 
holdings? — No;  the  small  tenants  on  small  holdings 
they  are  too  small  to  support  them. 

15973.  Then  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  this 
system  of  peasant  proprietary  led  to  consolidation? 
— It  would  if  it  was  done  properly. 

15974.  A consolidation  by  natural  means,  the  out- 
going peasant  proprietor  selling  his  interest? — Yes, 
but  then  don’t  yon  see  my  idea  is  that  an  industrious 
man,  a hard-working  man,  or  a man  that  would  get 
money  from  gombeen  men,  would  increase  holding 
by  holding  until  he  had  got  a little  estate,  and  you 
would  replace  good  landlords  by  bad  ones. 

15975.  That  would  be  the  case  if  he  was  permitted 
to  subdivide,  but  if  the  condition  of  a peasant  holding 
was  that  it  should  not  be  sublet,  that  the  owner 
should  be  the  occupier,  although  having  a right  to 
sell  it,  would  not  that  difficulty  be  got  over? — I 
scarcely  understand. 

15976.  Suppose  there  is  a townland  and  all  the 
tenants  on  it  are  peasant  proprietors,  with  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  not  sublet  ? — But  what  is  to 
prevent  it  being  sold. 

15977.  Nothing,  but  the  same  condition  would 
apply  to  the  purchaser  that  he  could  not  re-let  it,  he 
would  sell  it  again.  Would  not  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? 
— No,  because  a good  many  people  would  like  to  stock 
the  land,  as  cattle  pays  very  well. 

15978.  Then  your  object  is,  it  would  lead  to  a great- 
consolidation  of  farms? — Yes;  in  the  hands  of  bad 
landlords. 

15979.  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  the  employment 
you  were  giving  on  a property  of  your  own,  I think  ? 
—Yes.  . 

15980.  Where  is  that? — Near  Moycullen,  county 
Galway. 

15981.  What  description  of  improvements? — It  is 
a mountain  property.  I am  a great  advocate  for 
reclamation,  ancl  when  I purchased  this  property 
three  years  ago  I took  in  75a.,  and  I am  thorough- 
draining  and  improving,  and  planting  trees.  I have 
600  in  one  townland,  which  I am  going  over; 
but  I fenced  in  75a.  There  is  a house  built 
on  it  and  a-  farmyard,  and  I am  thorough- 
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draining,  claying  and  planting  these  seventy-five 
acres.  , . . 

15982.  With  tue  intention  of  continuing  reclama- 
tion with  a view  of  making  a farm  ? — Yes. 

15983.  With  a view  of  a residence? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

159S4.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  in  this 
country  that  might  be  reclaimed  in  that  way? — 
There  are  millions  of  acres; 

15985.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Capable  of  reclamation? 
—Capable  of  reclamation.  I believe  the  mountain 
land  I am  acquainted  with  in  Erris,  the  Island  of  Acliill 
and  Connemara — I suppose  the  value  of  them  at  pre- 
sent for  grazing  is  fourpence  or  sixpence  an  acre— I 
believe  they  can  be  made  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre. 

15986.  Chairman. — That  would'be  reclamation  on  a 
great  scale  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  to  Ireland,  if  the  Government  had  some 
system  of  reclamation. 

' 15987.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  they  can 
be  made  worth  ten  shillings  an  acre  at  an  expenditure 
that  would  not  exceed  that? — At  an  expenditure  of 
about  £10  an  acre. 

15988.  Chairman. — Is  that  land  at  present  held 
by  tenants? — There  is  a great  deal  of  it  in  the 
landlords’ hands.  The  landlords,  a good  many  of  them, 
hold  the  mountain,  and  allow  the  tenants . to  graze 
cattle  on  them  at  a nominal  sum,  merely  to  give  them 
a title.  There  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  in  the  ten- 
ants’ hands  on  Mr.  Ormsby’s  property. 

15989.  Where  it  is  in  the  tenants’  hands,  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  lose  their  mountain  grazing? — Very 
unwilling,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  reclaim.  Mr. 
Ormsby  has  two  mountain  townlands  and  the  tenants 
came  to  me  to  get  a loan  of  some  of  the  money  to  do  re- 
claiming, but  the  landlord  was  away  on  the  continent 
and  I was  too  late  to  get  his  signature.  The  tenants 
were  quite  willing  to  take  the  money  if  they  got 
it. 

15990.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  reclamation  by  the 
Irish  Waste  Lands  Company? — I don’t  remember, 
except  the  old  arterial  drainage. 

15991.  Was  that  done  by  a company  ? — No,  by  the 
Government  direct.  I never  heard  of  it  in  the  west 
of  Ireland. 

15992.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  not  acquainted 
with  that  estate  not  far  from  Ballina,  in  the  county 
Sligo  ? — Who  has  it. 

15993.  It  belonged  to  this  Company  ? — I don’t  re- 
member. There  was  a lot  of  slob  lands  I know  taken 
in  there  near  Sligo  by  Mr.  Olpherts,  Mr.  Verschoyle 
is  the  proprietor  at  present. 

15994.  Chairman. — I saw  in  a book  that  at  that 
timethere  was  agentleman  who  had  a great  deal  of  waste 
land  that  he  reclaimed,  employing  the  people  to  do 
about  one  or  two  acres  each  ? — What  was  the  gentle- 
man’s name?  ■ 

15995.  Mr.  Keogh,  Mount  Jerome,  near  Dublin, 
iliac  was  in  the  county  Sligo.  And  then  having  re- 
claimed these  small  bits,  he  fenced  off  portions  of 
these  waste  lands,  and  employed  them  at  a labour  rent, 
and  that  was  to  continue  for  a certain  number  of  years. 
1 inquired  when  we  were  at  Sligo,  but  I could  not 
hnd  anyone  knew  anything  about  it,  do  you  think 
that  system  can  be  adopted  by  landlords  moving  ten- 
ants from  where  they  are  not  holding  on  profitable 
land,  and  putting  them  on  reclaimable  land  ? — What 
I mean  to  do  myself  at  that  place  in  Galway.  That 
maintains  the  tenants,  but  I am  paying . one  wages 


niue  shillings  a week  in  summer,  and  seven  shillings  0cL  i°>  iseo. 
a week  in  winter,  I intend  when  I am  done  to 
apportion  out  a portion  of  land  for  each  of  them,  Scott.' 
reclaim  it  and  build  a thatched  house,  and  according 
to  their  improvements  I will  give  them  land,  reclaim 
it  first  and  put  a fair  value  on  it. 

15996.  That  is  something  of  the  same  system, 
these  people  are  employed  by  you  now,  and  they  look 
forward  to  becoming  farmers  afterwards  ? — Yes,  I 
intend  to  apportion  out  as  much  land  as  I think  their  , 
family  can  work,  and  supposing  all  landlords  did  the 
same,  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  Ireland. 

15997.  Giving  employment  to  those  who  cannot 
actually  live  on  their  holding  ? — Yes.  • 

15998.  In  this  country,  as  to  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, I suppose  the  farmers  are  two  small  for  them 
to  have  labourers  under  them?— The  generality  of 
farmers  are,  but  there  is  a middle  class  of  farmers  who 
may  hold  forty  or  fifty  acres,  they  employ  labourers. 

15999.  And  have  theythem  on  their  own  farms? — 
Occasionally,  they  have  one  or  two. 

16000.  Giving  them  a garden?— A.  garden  and 
cottage. 

16001.  And  that  forms  part  of  the  wages? — Yes, 
but  the  generality  of  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  em- 
ploy labourers. 

16002.  And  have  not  the  size  farms  to  require  them? 

— They  have  not  the  size  farms,  in  fact  my  feeling  is 
that  a great  many  of  those  small  tenants  ought  to  be 
labourers. 

16003.  They  have  rather  too  much  land  to  be 
labourers? — They  ought  to  be  labourers,  they  go  to 
England  every  year,  and  the  question  is  how  to  employ 
them  in  the  spare  time  they  have  at  home. 

16004.  To  employ  them  at  home  instead  of  going 
- over  to  look  for  work  in  England? — -Yes,  and  I 
propose  to  employ  them  on  the  reclamation  of  waste 
land. 

16005.  That  might  be  done  by  advance  from  the 
Government? — It  is  the  only  way,  the  majority  of 
landlords  are  too  poor,  there  are  so  many  charges  on 
their  property.  Sir  Charles  Gore  spends  a great  deal 
of  money  in  labour, ; but  then  he  is  a rich  man. 

16006.  Can  you  say  at  all  the  amount  he  spends  on 
improvements  ? — He  has  spent  for  the  last  two  years 
those  sums  I ha  ve  named — £1 , 1 6 0 in  one  place,  and  £400, 

£480,  and  £300.  He  spent  these  four  sums  within 
the  last  two  years,  they  are  all  coming  to  a close  now, 
and  the  people  were  all  very  well  pleased  to  get  the 
work,  and  took  advantage  of  it;  For  Miss  Knox’s 
property  I borrowed  £820,  T have  about  £300  of  that 
expended,  and  I spoke  to  them  the  other  day  about 
paying  the  rent,  I offered  them  20  per  cent,  reduction. 

They  said  they  were  quite  willing  to  pay  the  rent  if 
the  work  was  continued.  Of  course  I will  continue 
the  work,  because  I will  expend  the  £800. 

16007.  In  the  cases  of  borrowing  money  that  has 
been  going  on,  has  there  been  or  has  it  been  proposed 
to  charge  the  tenants  interest? — No,  my  lord,  nothing 
I have  had  to  do  with.  You  see  we  go  to  the  waste 
lands  which  are  a great  deal  in  our  own  hands,  and 
then  we  make  main  drains  for  the  use  of  the  tenants. 

We  try  to  encourage  them  to  drain  the  lands  into 
these  main  drains. 

16008.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  Mr.  Ormsby  are 
you  agent  for? — Mr.  John  Ormsby  of  .Gortnor  Abbey, 
that  is  his  residence  in  this  country,  but  he  lives 
generally  in  London,  he  is  a barrister. 

Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  J ohn  Craven  examined. 


Mr., John 


16009.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  of  Sir  Charles 
Gore’s? — I have  a grazing  farm  from  him,  I live  under 
Captain  Kirkwood,  that  is  the  residence  where  I live. 

16010.  And  how  much  land  do  you  hold  there? — 
Iwenty-six  acres  where  I live.  I hold  two  grazing 
iarms  tinder  Sir  Charles  Gore. 


16011.  What  is  the  acreage  of  those? — Well  it  is 
presently  £1  17s.  6d.  an  acre. 

16012.  And  how  many  acres  are  the  farms? — In 
the  grazing  farms  there  is  fifteen  in  one,  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  other. 

16013.  That  is  ail  you  hold  there,  twenty  acres, 
3 X 
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■'  Oct.  is,  isso.  fifteen  acres  and  twenty-four  acres  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
Mr.  John  ^ hold. 

Craven  . 16014.  "Well,  have  you  anything  you  would  like  to 

tell  us  about  any  of  those  holdings  ? — The  only  com- 
plaint w-e  have  is  that  the  rent  is  too  high,  sir. 

16015.  "What is  the  rent? — The  rent  where  I liveis 
■ £48  15s.  for  the  twenty-six  acres,  it  is.£l  17s.  6 <7.  an 

16016.  That  is  where  the  house  is  ? — Yes. 

16017.  Who  built  the  house? — Well  it  was  an  old 
house  when  I came  there  thirty  years  ago,  and  I had 
to  take  and  roof  every  bit  of  it,  and  build  some  of  it. 
The  walls  were  very  indifferent,  built  with  stuff  you 
could  not  rely  bn,  and  I had  to  timber  it  all  with  new 
planks  out  of  a sawmill,  and  at  the  time  I took  the 
land  it  was  only  £1  an  acre. 

16018.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — Somewhere 
about  1849. 

16019.  Was  that  a leaseholding? — It  was  promised 

- a lease,  but  the.  old  Captain  was  addicted  to  liquor,  and 
got  out  of  his  mind ; the  lease  had  not  been  perfected 
when  he  got  out  of  his  mind  and  went  to  Dublin,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  apply  to  to  have  thelease  perfected, 
and  when  the  heir  came  in  I had  no*  lease,  and  he 

- purposed  to  raise  the  land,  so  it  was  raised  to 
£1  17s.  M. 

16020.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  it  raised  ? — 

. About  seven  years'  after  that,  it  was  then,  for  the 
safety  of  the  heir,  put  in  the  hands  of  Chancery. 

16021.  Chairman. — Was  it  raised  by  the  receiver? 
— It  was  Chancery’s  agent  received. 

16022.  Did  he  raise  the  rent? — No,  but  as  soon  as 
the  heir  came  of  age  he  received  it  out  of  Chancery’s 
hands,  and  came  to  live  in  the  place,  and  raised  the 
rent  to  £1  17s.  Gd.  It  remained  so  since.  The 
. Ordnance  valuation  for  the  twenty-six  acres  is  £35  15s., 
and  I would  consider  that  it  was  in  that  case  a very 
fair  value,  and  it  is  so  considered  by  the  town  that  the 
Ordnance  value  of  that  part  of  the  land  was  very  fair. 

16023.  Do  you  think  the  Government  valuation  is 
a uniform  test  of  value?- -I  think  it  is  there  certainly, 
but  I hear  them  say — I have  not  known  it — that  it 
is  not  equal  in  other  places.  It  might  occur  from 
want  of  judgment  of  the  persons  going  on  the  land 
not  knowing  the  nature  of  it,  but  I know  that  there 
never  was  a valuator  for  any  purpose  coming  on  the 
land,  but  valued  this  land  high,  and  that  ls  why  that 
, we  believe  that  the  Government  valuation  has  been  a 
fair  one,  it  came  between  the  first  rent  that  was  agreed 
for,  and  the  last.  The  last  was  £48  15s.,  the  first  was 
£26. 

16024.  What  was  the  date  when  this  change  took 
place  of  rent? — I should  think,  sir,  about  1850. 

_ 16025.  And  no  change  since  that? — No  change 
since  that: 

16026.  How  much  did  you  lay  out,  do  you  remem- 
ber, on  the  house  ? — Oh,  I cannot  remember. 

16027.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  a slated  house  ? — 
No,  sir,  it  is  thatched.  Some  offices  that  I built  my- 
self are  slated,  but  I had  to  unroof  the  kind  of  roof 
that  was  on  them  all,  arid  put  on  a new  roof. 

16028.  Chairman.*- — Was  that  improvement  made 
before  the  change  of  rent  or  after  ? — It  was  made  before 
‘ and  after,  sir. 

16029.  You  were  just  about  it  at  the  time  the 
change  of  rent  was  made  ?— Yes. 

16030.  Did  you  make  any  other  improvements  be- 
fore or  after  ? — Yes ; anywhere  that  part  of  the  land 


wanted  to  be  drained,  I drained  it  myself.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  I had  a Very  good  family-three  or 
four  boys — and  we  wrought  well  ourselves  at  it;  We 
did  not  neglect  it ; we  both  fenced  and  drained  ’and 
we  never  asked  him  for  anything  ; Iris  means  is  onlv 
small ; his  income  is  only  about  £500  or  £G00  a year 
A very  nice  man,  indeed ; I am  sui-o,  if  he  had*  the 
means,  he  would  be  a good  man  ; but,  until  of  late  he 
had  not  that  same,  for  his  mother  had  £200  a year  on 
the  property ; she  died  about  twelve  months  ago,  and 
now  he  is  something  better.  He  behaved  very  kindlv 
last  season  ; he  gave  4s.  to  the  pound  reduction  and 
6s.  to  widows ; there  could  not  be  a nicer  man  for  his 
means — for  his  small  income. 

16031.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Where  does  he  live? 
— In  the  Island  of  Bartra,  near  Killala. 

16032.  Do  you  remember  what  the  valuation  of 
your  buildings  are? — Indeed,  I do  not. 

16033.  Do  you  complain  of  the  rent  upon  Sir 
Charles’ .estate  being  too  high? — Well,  I think  it  is 
rather  too  high. 

16034.  When  did  you  take  these  farms? — We  have 
them  about  six  or  seven  years. 

16035.  Did  you  pay  anything  going  into  them  as 

a fine  ? — No ; they  are  only  taken  from  year  to  yeav. 

16036.  Have  you  a written  agreement  ? — There  is 
every  year  a proposal  drawn  up  and  signed;  they 
would  not  give  a tenure  of  them. 

16037.  And  it  is  let  at  a different  rent?— No; 
there  has  not  been  much  change.  One  of  the  farms 
was  left  to  Mr.  Perry,  by  his  father-in-law,  and  Sir 
Arthur  himself  became  my  landlord  for  it ; but  I had 
from  him  the  other  twenty-four  acres  of  the  Castle, 
at  Killala,  these  seven  years ; there  was  some  drainage 
made  there  by  him,  and  the  first  year  wo  got  this  in- 
ferior part  at  £1  an  acre,  and  it  was  raised  to  30s. 
the  next  year  to  compensate  him  for  his  drainage. 

10038.  What  is  the  valuation  of  that  as  compared 
with  the  rent  ? — I cannot  tell  you,  because  this  was  a 
property  he  purchased  lately ; there  are  no  tenants  on 
it. 

16039.  You  take  the  grazing  of  these  farms  each 
year? — Yes.  If  he  likes  the  tenant;  he  docs  not  alter 
him  ; he  gives  it  to  him  the  next  year  again ; but,  if 
he  lays  out  any  money  on  it,  he  wishes  to  get  it  back, 
and  the  grazing  is  very  high  ; but  I just  believe  it  is 
partly  our  own  fault,  a good  deal  of  it ; we  are  too 
apt  to  outbid  each  other ; of  course,  the  landlord  is 
willing  to  take  all  he' can  get; 

16040.  Were  proposals  taken  for  this  every  year? 
— Well  yes,  sir;  he  takes  proposals,  but  he  makes  a 
choice,  then,  of  the  tenant  himself. 

16041  I suppose  you  would  not  take  this  land  every 
year,  if  you  diet  not  think,  it  was  worth  it  to  you  ?— I 
believe  some  years  we  don’t  near  make  the  rent  of  it ; 
but  it  so  happens  that,  if  we  have  stock  during  the 
winter,  they  don’t  be  in  a way  for  Sale  at  the  first  fairs, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  work,  back  again, 
for  another  season.  It  often  turns  out  so,  and  when 
a man  has  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend  on — no 
other  income — we  must  endeavour  some  way  to  make 
something.  A man  tries  whether  he  can  or  not; 
sometimes  he  may  gain,  and  sometimes  he  loses 
heavily.  In  the  last  season  we  never  made  10s.  an 
acre  of  the  land  that  wo  pay  from  £2  to  50s.  for ; 
but  then  it  was  a season  in  itself. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Messrs.  James  Messrs.  James  Tunny,  Patrick  O’Brien,  Anthony  Clarke,  Denis  Duffy,  and  Rev.  Mr.  O’Malley,  P.R 


! Hiffy,  and 
Rev.  Mr. 
O'Malley,  r.r. 


Mr.  James  Tunny,  examined. 


16042.  Chairman — Where  do  you  live? — Castle- 
bar, sir. 

16043.  Are  you  a shopkeeper  in  the  town? — Yes, sir. 
16044.  And  do  you  hold  any  land? — Yes,  sir. 
16045.  How  much  ?— About  ten  or  twelve  acres, 
very  bad  land. 


16046.  What  sort  of  land  is  it  t—  -Some  of  it  is  clay 
land,  moory  land,  wild  bog. 

16047.  What  rent? — £5  14s.  is  my  valuation,  and 
my  rent  is  £11  10s. 

16048.  Who  do  you  hold  under? — Under  Henry 
Joynt. 
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16049.  Does  lie  live  in  this  county? — He  does,  he  16074.  The  short  of  what  you  say  is  that  you  have  Oct.  is,  isso. 

lives  in  Ball ina.  no  confidence  in  the  agent  ? — Not  at  all.  I have  no  

16050.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  he  a middleman  ? — confidence  in  the  agent.  He  takes  too  much  liberty  -J? u°®rs'  James 

Ho  he  is  not,  he  is  the  minor.  in  trampling  on  poor  tenants.  Patrick  , 

16051.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  on  lease? — No;  16075.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  in  the  case  of  d'lirien, 

tenant  from  year  to  year.  other  tenants  on  the  property  ? — None  of  the  rents  Anthony 

16052.  Is  it  a property  where  a.  sale  of  the  interest  have  been  raised  lately,  except  the  attempt  .to  raise  p“^.e’n^,;!s 

is  allowed  ? — No,  it  is  not,  except  in  special  cases.  on  me  about  July,  1877.  i:ev."'i\lr. 

16053.  Did  you  come  into  it  by  such  an  arrange-  16076.  Did  he  give  you  notice  of  a rise? — Yes,  he  O’Malley,  r.r. 
inent? — I did;  by  special  consent  of  the  landlord  I told  me  I should  pay  more.  I told  him  I would  not. 

purchased  out  the  previous  tenant's  interest.  He  insisted  on  it  to  the  last.  I told  him  that  he 

16054.  Who  was  it  you  purchased  out? — Margaret  should  eject  me  first,  and  I would  sue  for  compensa- 
Buane.  tion  and  leave  it  to  him  altogether.  I have  also  to 

16055.  Had  Mrs.  Ruane  built  the  house  on  the  state  I called  to  see  him  to-day,  and  asked  him  what 

place? — Yes,  sir.  abatement  was  he  giving.  He  said,  “ I will  give  5s. 

16056.  A dwellinghouse  ? — There  are  two  dwelling-  off  one  half-yeai'’s  rent,  and  2s.  6d.  off  another,  pro- 
houses and  a small  house  that  was  afterwards  used  as  videcl  you  have  it  all  paid  up  to  November.”  “ I 

a dwellinghouse.  cannot  affoi’d  to  pay  that,”  I said,  “ I will  give  you 

16057.  Are  the  two  dwellinghouses  there  now  ? — Griffith's  valuation,  or  a little  under;  or  I will  give 

Yes.  you  up  the  land,  and  give  me  what  it  cost  me.”  He 

16058.  Then  they  hold  under  you  ? — No,  sir ; the  said  it  would  not  suit  him.  I also  knew  a case  at 

houses  are  unoccupied  presently.  the  time  the  Midland  Railway  was  making,  the  same 

16059.  What  was  the  rent  that  was  paid? — £11  landlord,  Joynt,  got  the  money  the  poor  tenant  was 

10s.  It  had  been  raised  three  times  -within  the  last  entitled  to.  Where  the  railway  ran  through  their 

twenty  years.  land  and  took  away  two  or  three  acres  they  got 

16060.  But  then  you  purchased  it  at  the  rent  you  nothing  for  it,  and  they  are  still  paying  the  same 
are  paying  now?— Yes,  at  the  present  rent.  I was  rent.  The  poor  people  did  not  know  what  to  do; 
dragged  into  it.  They  owed  me  some  money,  and  when  they  go  to  his  office  he  would  “bate”  them  and 
requested  me  for  God’s  sake  to  take  it  from  them  and  kick  them  out.  The  agent  came  in  there  in  our 
give  them  a few  pounds  for  the  interest,  if  the  land-  presence  when  we  were  giving  an  abstract  of  our 
lord  took  me  as  tenant.  I gave  them  £8,  and  forgave  evidence,  and  he  came  in  and  told  these  men  that  he 
them  £20  they  owed  me  ; and  I paid  £22  3s.  id.  as  would  flatly  contradict  what  we  said.  With  regard  to 
arrears.  the  statement  that  he  attempted  to  get  the  cattle 

16061.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Besides  forgivingthem  from  this  man,  the  man  told  me  himself,  that  is 

what  was  due  to  yourself  ? — Yes ; and  giving  them  my  authority,  and  I believe  the  man  was  telling  the 

£8  10s.  truth.  I believe  they  are  as  truthful  as  he  is.  He 

16062.  Chairman. — That  you  say  was  by  the  land-  is  going  wild  there  abroad  looking  into  the  tenants’ 
lord's  consent? —Yes ; and  notwithstanding  that  the  faces,  and  a gentleman  outside  was  obliged  to 
agent,  Francis  O’Donnell,  attempted  to  raise  the  rent,  remove  him  from  the  way  he  was  going  on,  telling  us 
16063.  Is  he  agent  now  ? — He  is.  And  also  if  I we  were  telling  lies.  T also  know  on  the  same  estate 
cut  turf  on  the  land  I must  pay  £1  5s.  for  turf,  where  a tenant  is  rated  for  bog  rates  and  taxes  he 
although  I am  rated,  and  pay  poor  rates  and  taxes  for  will  bring  in  other  people  and  charge  them  £5  an 
that  land.  aero  for  the  bog,  and  make  no  reduction  from  the 

16064.  Was  this  charge  for  the  turf  paid  by  the  proper  tenant, 
former  tenant? — It  was.  16077.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — What  is  the  tenant  , 


16065.  All  the  payments  are  the  same  then  ? — Yes ; 
but  he  tried  to  alter  it  when  I became  tenant. 

16066. — What  was  the  date  of  this  purchase  ? — 
23rd  of  Februrv,  1877,  or  1878,  I don’t  know  which. 

16067.  Are  others  paying  in  the  same  way  for  turf 
on  that  place? — Yes  ; and  even  worse,  higher. 

16068.  At  the  rate  of  £5  an  acre;  do  you  say  1 — 
Yes,  for  bog. 

16069.  The  O'Conor  Don. — Is  it  near  the  town  ? — 
No ; seven  miles  from  the  town. 

16070.  Chairman. — Have  you  heard  anything  said 
among  the  tenants  about  buying  cattle  from  the  land- 
lord?—I know  one  case  where  he  was  at  a fair  and 
offered  a poor  man  so  much  for  a little  bullock.  The 
man  said,  “ I will  not,  it  is  worth  so  much.”  “ Well,” 
said  he,  “if  Tunny,”  meaning  me,  “ offered  you  that 
for  it  you  would  give  it  to  him.”  The  man  got  afraid 
on  the  spot  and  did  not  know  what  he  would  do.  He 
might  raise  the  rent  on  him  next  day. 

16071.  Did  he  say  he  would? — No  ; but  from  re- 
marks Jie  made  the  man  was  afraid  he  would. 

, 16072.  Do  you  think  he  sold  the  bullock  too  cheap, 
tor  fear  of  the  rent  being  raised  ? — Yes  ; I do. 

16073.  But  he  should  give  notice  of  a rise  of  rent  ? 
~Yes ; but  how  could  a poor  maD  go  to  the  expense 
? defending  it  I know  a tenant  that  was  treated 
. . for  the  election  of  a guardian.  The  position  he 
is  m presently  is  injurious  to  the  tenants  for  the 
"’eats  he  holds  out  to  them. 


paying  for  it? — It  is  included  in  his  holding,  and 
he  must  pay  £5  an  acre  for  it  as  well  as  the  stranger. 

16078.  But  he  would  not  be  paying  £5  an  acre,  for 
a bog,  and  portion  of  it  be  given  over  to  somebody 
else  ? — Certainly  he  would.  Any  stranger  will  come 
* in  and  cut  a bank  of  turf. 

16079.  Yes,  but  he  would  not  charge  two  men 
for  the  same  portion  of  bog  ? — No,  I don’t  want  to 
convey  that. 

16080.  Chairman. — When  bog  is  taken  off  no  de- 
duction is  made  for  that  part  of  the  bog  taken  off? — 
No.  He  lets  it  as  conacre  every  Spring,  and  a man 
will  pay  £5  an  acre  for  that  bog.  We  consider  it  is 
too  bad,  paying  rates  and  taxes  for  land,  and  another 
stranger  will  come  in  and  cut  that  bog,  although  it  is 
included  in  your  holding. 

16081.  How  much  of  yours  is  Cut-away  bog? — 
There  is  none  of  it  on  mine.  I am  determined,  if  he 
does  not  take  the  land  from  me,  to  let  it  next  year. 

16082.  You  said  fairly  you  would  give  up  the  land 
if  he  did  not  make  you  a reduction  ? — Y,es,if  lie  does  not 
give  it  to  me  at  Griffith’s  valuation,  or  less,  I cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  rent.  I can  bring  parties  in  to- 
morrow who  can  prove  how  often  it  was  raised  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  rent  was  thirty  per  cent, 
under  Griffith’s  valuation  when  this  landlord  got  it, 
and  it  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  since. 

The  witness  retired. 
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Oi 19,  18S0. 


Mi-.  Patrick  O’Brien,  Coirobcg,  examined. 


Messrs.  James  J6083.  Chairhan. — You  are  on  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s 
Patrick  estate  ? — I live  with  my  father  on  Sir  Roger’s  pro- 

O'Brien,  perty. 

Anthony  16084.  What  is  the  rent  you  pay  ? — £11  15s. 

DulTv^nnd"'3  16085.  And  how  many  acres'? — Well,  we  are  not 
Bev/  Mr.  sure  how  many.  I think  it  may  he  between  nine  and 
O’JIa'.ley,  r.r.  ten  acres. 

16086.  Has  there  been  a general  rise  of  rents  on 
several  occasions  on  the  property  ?— 1 There  have  been 
rises  on  three  different  occasions. 

16087.  During  what  space  of  time1? — It  is  about 
twenty  years. 

16088.  What  ris6  did  you  have? — The  land  has 
been  striped,  sir,  and  I have  not  near  the  same  com- 
plement of  land  now  that  we  had  at  that  time.  We 
were  paying  £13  odd  before  the  land  was  striped,  and 
now  we  are  paying  £11  15s.  for  about  half  the  com- 
plement of  land. 

16089.  Was  there  anything  done  to  improve  the 
land  before  you  got  it  ? — Nothing  whatsoever,  except 
what  improvements  we  done  ourselves  on  it.  We 
have  been  improving  it  since  ever  we  got  it  into  pos- 


session. 

16090.  Do  you  know  the  rents  where  this  striping 
took  place,  the  rises  that  were  made?— I know  the 
rents  previous  to  the  lease,  but  not  exactly  before  the 
leasing.  It  was  £90  odd. 

16091.  Was  it  held  on  lease  then? — The  lease  ex- 
pired a good  deal  before  that. 

16092.  And  was  £90  the  rent  it  was  held  at? — 
£90  odd. 

16093.  But  at  the  time  of  the  lease  was  that  the 
rent  then,  £90? — Yes,  sir. 

16094.  And  that  continued  for  some  time  after- 
wards ? — It  did. 

16095.  And  what  was  it  raised  to? — It  was  raised 
about  £1  a man  on  every  tenant. 

16096.  Was  it  raised  to  £133,  odd?— It  was,  that 
was  the  last  rise,  that  is  the  present  rent. 

16097.  That  was  after  the  striping  was  it? — It 


was. 

16098.  Were  there  fines  paid  by  the  tenants? — 
There  were  several  fines,  and  if  they  were  not  paid 
immediately  they  were  doubled.  If  they  delayed  one 
day  the  worthy  agent  would  not  except  the  fine,  the 
fine  was  doubled. 

16099.  Were  those  fines  for  breaches  of  estate  rules  ? 
— They  were  rules  made  by  the  agent,  we  were  not 
aware  of  them. 

16100.  They  were  not  given  out? — No. 

16101.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  amount 
of  the  fines  ? — From  5s.  up  to  £5. 

16102.  Chairman. — Was  there  a fine  for  not  having 
the  houses  whitewashed? — There  was  different  fines 
for  that,  you  might  be  fined  5s.  while  a man  was 
whitewashing  on  the  house,  and  if  he  hadn’t  it  done 
when  the  bailiff  and  agent  came  round  he  would  fine 
him,  and  was  fined. 

16103.  Was  Edward  Gibbons  fined? — He  was,  and 
him  completing  the  work,  he  had  not  the  brush  out 
of  his  hand,  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  house  completing 
it,  and  the  agent  comes  round,  “Now”  said  he  “I 
have  you  taken,  you  have  not  it  completed.” 

16104.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  that? — 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  I cannot  tell  you  the  year. 

16105.  Is  it  long  ago  or  lately  ? — Somewhere  within 
ten  years,  say  eight  or  nine  years. 

16106.  Is  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — I 
am  not  sure. 

16107.  Chairman. — Is  there  a fine  for  digging 
more  turf  than  is  allowed  ? — There  was,  sir.  I know 
my  father  to  be  fined  £1  for  selling  a donkey  load 
of  turf. 

16108.  That  is  beyond  what  he  was  allowed  for  his 
own  holding? — No,  sir,  he  had  some  private  business 
to  go  to  town,  he  had  carpenters  working  in  the  house, 
and  he  said,  sooner  than  he  would  take  the  beast 


empty  into  town  he  would  take  a load  of  turf,  half  a 
cwt.,  and  he  was  fined  £Tfor  that. 

16109.  I suppose  you  think  it  reasonable  there 

should  be. rules  as  to  cutting  turf,  would  you  not? I 

cannot  say. 

16110.  That  there  should  be  some  rules  to  prevent 
them  taking  moi-e  than  their  own  share  ? — There  was 
no  rule  at  all  when  this  turf  was  given  to  them.  They 
were  told  no  rules  whatsoever.  The  agent  formed 
these  rules,  and  they  knew  nothing  about  them. 

16111.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  make  no 
objection  to  pay  the  fines?— If  they  made  an  objection 
they  got  a process  of  ejectment  next  week,  and  sooner 
than  scatter  then-  little  family  they  would  not  object. 

16112.  Chairman. — Have  these  complaints  been 
brought  before  Sir  Roger  ? — We  have  written  several 
letters  to  him,  but  he  would  not  recognize  our  writing, 
his  agent  has  written  contradicting  ours,  and  I suppose 
he  accepted  his  and  threw  the  rest  aside. 

16113.  The  O’Cqnor  Don. — Who  is  the  agent  ?— 
Francis  O’Donnell  of  this  town. 

16114.  Chairman. — Is  he  a lawyer? — He  is  not  a 
lawyer,  your  honour,  a land  agent. 

16115.  The  6’Conor  Don. — He  is  the  same  gentle- 
man alluded  to  by  the  previous  witness? — Yes. 

16116.  Chairman.  — Are  there  other  rules  as  to 
requiring  work  from  people? — Yes,  and  if  the  tenants 
refused  to  work  on  some  of  his  farms  he  would  say 
nothing  to  them  but  lay  any  fine  he  liked  on  them. 
If  they  looked  crooked  at  him  he  would  fine  them. 
Even  for  trespassing  on  his  grass  passing  up  to  his 
office  he  fined  me. 

16117.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  ai-e  those  fines 
carried  on  up  to  the  present  time  ? — People  began  to 
get  a little  enlightened  and  see  the  landlord  was  not 
deriving  the  benefit  of  these  fines,  that  they  were 
going  into  the  agent’s  pocket,  and  they  would  not 
pay  any  more.  They  were  hardly  able  to  pay  the 
rent. 

16118.  When  have  these  fines  ceased? — The  last 
five  or  six  years,  it  may  be  longer. 

16119.  This  paper  I have  here  is  signed  Martin 
O’Brien,  Peter  Kerby,  Thomas  Flaherty,  James 
Staunton,  Pat  Walsh,  Pat  O’Brien,  Michael  Cusack, 
John  Gibbon,  Pat  Flaherty,  Thomas  Harty,  and 
Edward  Gibbon ; and  you  speak  for  them  as  well  as 
yourself? — -I  say  the  facts  are  true,  and  they  have 
.stated  their  grievances  to  me  a thousand  times. 

16120.  Do  you  know  do  these  rules  run  through 
the  property  generally,  or  only  in  this  part  ? — I am 
sure  they  don’t  run  through  the  property  generally. 
This  agent  has  a grudge  against  the  tenants  near  his 
own  farm.  I know  an  old  man  that  came  to  proffer 
him  his  rent,  he  hacl  four  and  a half  miles  to  travel 
there,  nine  miles  of  a walk,  and  he  said,  “ Go  back 
again,  you  would  not  save  the  hay  on  my  farm.’ 
The  old  man,  for  fear  of  being  ejected,  sent  his  rent  a 
second  time,  and  he  would  not  accept  it,  and  then  he 
sent  it  a third  time. 

16121.  What  was  his  name?— John  Philpin,  he 
lost  his  finger  saving  his  hay,  and  worked  at  l\d.  a 
day,  that  is  the  money ; they  are  worse  than  black 
slaves. 

16122.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  compels  them  to 
work  at  1 \d.  a day  ? — He  did,  your  honour. 

16123.  He  set  them  to  save  the  hay  at  so  much  an 
acre  ? — Rev.  Mr.  O' Matty- — It  is  generally  about  os- 
or  6s.  an  acre,  and  they  lose  so  much  time  saving  the 
hay  it  does  not  come  to  l^d.  an  acre. 

16121.  Chairman.— Is  that  hay  for  himself?— 
O’Brien — It  is  the  agent’s  hay,  his  own  property. 

16125.  Is  it  at  Carrowley  you  live? — Yes  sir. 

16126.  Is  it  near  Castlebar  ?— About  four  miles. 

16127.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  rent,  do  you 
complain  at  all  of  the  rent,  or  is  it  a fair  rent  time 
you  arc  paying? — We  did  make  a complaint,  we  com- 
plained wo  were  not  fit  to  pay  it,  and  if  I am>  1 am 
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one  in  a thousand  that  can.  I have  paid  money  to 
tenants,  and  as  soon  as  I did  the  tenants  lodged  it  in 
the  agent’s  hands,  and  to  this  day  they  cannot  repay 

inCl6128.  O’Conor  Don. — You  lent  them  money  to 
ay  jt  1 — If  I did,  I did  not  make  it  in  Ireland. 

16129.  Chairman. — Were  you  able  to  pay  the  rent 
fairly  until  a few  years  ago! — Yes. 

16130.  And  then  bad  times  came? — Yes,  their 
crops  failed  and  the  cattle,  and  they  could  not  get 
credit.  And  one  that  could  pay  was  in  dread  to  pay, 
because  he  said,  “ I will  be  turned  out  with  the  rest.” 
It  is  only  one  out  of  every  500  can  pay,  that  is  a true 
calculation ; I know  in  my  own  district  it  is  the  case. 


16131.  The  bad  times  brought  them  down  in  stock 
and  in  the  means  of  keeping  their  farms  up  as  well 
as  they  had  done  before,  I suppose?— Yes. 

16132.  And  the  low  price  of  stock  at  the  same  time? 
— It  ran  them  without  a penny,  and  in  debt  to  the 
bank  and  the  store-keeper,  and  their  neighbour  that 
had  it,  they  borrowed  off  him  until  they  could  get  no 
more  money,  and  then  they  could  not  pay,  even  if  they 
pawned  themselves  and  their  clothes,  they  could  not 
pay,  besides  a rack-rent. 

16133.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  rent  been  raised 
lately  on  this  property? — Not  since  it  was  striped. 

16134.  How  long  ago  is  that  ?— Between  eight  and 
nine  years  ago,  1872. 


Get.  19, 1880. 
Messrs.  James 

O’Brien,  . 
Anthony 
Clarke,  Denis 
Duffy,  and 
Rev.  Mr. 
O’Malley,  r.r. 


Mr.  Anthony  Clarke,  Ballinmaroe,  examined. 


16135.  Chairman. — How  far  is  your  place  from 
Castlebar  ? -.Four  miles. 

16136.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Sir  Roger  Palmer. 

16137.  Is  Mr.  O’Donnell  the  agent  there  ? — Yes. 

16138.  And  your  holding  is '29  acres,  I see? — 27 
acres. 

16139.  Tenant  at  will  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16140.  And  your  rent? — £19  ; valuation,  £16  10s. 

16141.  Have  you  lost  any  land  at  any  time  lately? 
—I  did  sir.  The  land  was  striped  in  1869,  and  he 
took  two  acres  of  arable  land,  reclaimed  land  that  was 
within  thirty  yards  of  my  dwelling  house,  a road 
intervened  going  north  and  south,  and  the  land  on  the 
east  road,  he  took  two  acres  of  arable  land  that  was 
worth  what  we  were  paying  for  it,  £1  an  acre,  and  then 
the  rent  was  left  the  same  on  me.  The  rest  of  my 
land  is  almost  entirely  rock,  and  three-fourths  of  it  is 
bog,  and  one-fourtli  is  cut-away  bog.  My  father  before 
me  cut  away  turf  there  for  years,  and  the  tenantry  of 
the  property  before  the  land  was  striped  thirty  years 
ago,  cut  off  turf,  it  was  all  a cut-away  bog,  and  my 
father  reclaimed  it,  and  I reclaimed  about  ten  acres  of 
land  before-. that  striping. 

16142.  And  you  say  some  part  of  that  was  taken 
away?— Two  acres  of  the  best  land  was  taken  away 
from  me,  they  left  me  the  worst  part,  they  would  get 
no  one  else  to  live  in  it. 

16143.  And  you  got  no  allowance  for  the  part  taken 
off?— No. 

16144.  The  .O’Conor  Don. — You  got  no  other  land 
in  exchange  ? — No  sir. 

16145.  Chairman. — Who  built  thehouseand  offices  ? 
—My  father. 

16146.  Did  he  make  any  other  improvements? — ■ 
He  did,  drained  the  lands,  made  mearings,  built  stone 
walls  round  the  whole  land,  sod  fenced  parts  of  it,  and 
made  a mearing  eight  feet  or  nine  feet  wide, 

16147.  Have  there  been  any  changes  of  rent  except 
what  you  consider  the  change  by  the  loss  of  those  two 
acres? — No  change  since  I came  of  age,  sir,  there  was  a 
change  sometime  previous. 

16148.  Do  you  know  when  the  rent  had  been  put 
at  £19,  at  what  date  ? — Something  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

16149.  We  were  told  about  fines,  have  you  the 
same  rules? — Yes,  sir,  I had  to  pay  £2  for  building 
houses  in  1869,  to  help  the  other  tenants  on  the  estates 
to.  build  then-  houses,  though  we  never  got  one  penny 
from  the  landlord  or  any  other  tena  it  when  we  went  to 
build  there. 

16150.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  to  pay  £2  to 
go  to  somebody  else  ? — I did,  else  my  rent  would  not 
be  taken  below  in  the  office. 

16151.  The  O’ConorDon. — Did  you  get  land  taken 
from  the  other  tenants? — No,  sir,  my  land  was  striped 
before.  I had  nothiiig  at  all  to  do  with  that  portion 
of  the  townlands.  I hold  three-fourths  of  this  portion, 


and  Duffy  holds  one-fourth,  and  when  it  was  striped, 
I had  to  pay  £2  for  the  man  that  was  some  500  yards 
away,  half  a mile  some  of  them. 

16152.  Chairman. — Were  you  supposed  to  have 
got  some  buildings  in  exchange  to  make  up  for  it  ? — 
Nothing  at  all,  not  a sod  or  stick,  even  the  buildings 
that  my  father  planted  in  the  two  acres  of  land  I 
would  not  get. 

16153.  Would  you  have  objected  to  the  striping 
if  it  was  done  on  a fair  arrangement? — I had  an  objec- 
tion, but  what  was  the  use  of  my  objecting,  I would 
have  been  ejected  if  1 did  not  comply. 

16154.  The  roads  that  pass  through  for  the  other 
tenants  to  draw  turf,  is  there  any  allowance  to  you  for 
that  ? — If  there  was  no  person  going  on  these  roads 
but  the  tenants,  the  roads  would  be  let  go  so  that  no 
one  could  pass  on  them,  but  when  they  let  some  of  the 
bog  for  conacre  the  tenants  were  compelled  last  har- 
vest two  years  to  go  and  give  four  days  compulsory 
labour,  and  to  pay  for  carts  to  do  the  roads.  They 
were  compelled  to  clean  the  rivers  on  that  property. 

16155.  Compelled  to  keep  the  outfalls  open?— Yes. 

16156.  But  more  than  their  own  share  on  their  own 
holdings  of  the  outfall  ?— No  river  intervened  at  all 
on  my  land,  still  I was  compelled  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  year's  ago  to  work  a day  or  two  on  the  river 
that  intervened  through  that  property. 

16157.  I see  here  there  is  a mention  of  an  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent  in  1872? — There  was, 
sir,  a man  ejected  in  1872  of  the  name  of  Flanagan, 
and  the  whole  cause  of  his  ejectment  was  that  in  1S69 
he  was  made  pay  £2  for  building  another  man’s  house. 
The  man  was  poor,  and  he  had  to  borrow  that  £2 
from  the  bank  or  a gombeen  man.  That  person  came 
on  him  hard,  and  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  year’s 
rent  in  1872,  and  was  ejected.  The  eviction  did  not 
take  place ; he  got  time  until  April,  before  the  sheriff 
came,  and  ho  came  here  on  a Saturday,  and  the  agent 
said.  “ If  you  haven’t  the  money  here  by  six  o’clock  I 
will  send  the  sheriff  on  Monday.”  The  poor  man  had 
to  get  it  from  that  young  fellow  that  went  out  there 
(Tunny),  and  he  took  the  money  from  him,  and  for 
being  late,  from  six  o’clock  to  seven  o’clock,  one  hour, 
he  Sued  him  £1  6s.  Either  pay  £1  6s.  more— him- 
self was  telling  me  last  night — or  the  alternative  of 
sending  the  sheriff  on  Monday  morning. 

16158.  ‘VVliat  was  the  £1  6s.  said  to  be  intended 
for  % — I cannot  give  you  any  notion  in  the  world — 
not  having  the  money  in  due  time  at  six  o’clock.  The 
rent  was  £4  and  the  cost  of  the  eviction  was  £9  6s. 

16159.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Was  the  £1  6s.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  costs  1— In  addition  to  the  costs. 

16160.  Chairman— And  he  had  to  pay  that  to  re- 
deem 1 — He  had,  sir,  certainly  so.  He  was  just  telling 
me  last  night,  and  he  did  not  tell  me  an  untruth  ; he 
had  no  use  telling  me  an  untruth. 
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Denis  Duffy,  examined. 


16161.  Chairman. — You  live  in  the  same  town- 
land  ? — I live  in  the  sametownland. 

16162. — You  hold  under  Sir  Roger  Palmer  1 — I do, 
sir,  eight  and  a quarter  acres. 

16163.  Your  rent? — My  rent  is  £7. 

16164.  And  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the 
rent? — My  rent  in  1869,  previous  to  the  striping, 
was  £6  18s.,  and  I had  about  half  an  acre  reclaimed 
bog  that  myself  and  my  father  reclaimed  when  I was 
a young  chap,  and  that  half  acre  was  taken  away  from 
me  at  the  striping  time,  and  half  an  acre  of  bog  that 
we  had  for  the  use  of  mud  that  we  required  for  manure, 
that  was  taken  away  also. ' And  instead  of  £6  18s., 
there  was  ten  perches  more  of  my  arable  land  taken 
away,  and  my  rent  was  made  £7. 

16165.  You  had  an  increase  of  rent  and  yet  you 
lost  land? — Exactly,  I had  an  increase  of  2s.  only  of 
rent,  but  I had  the  loss  of  the  land. 

16166.  You  had  to  pay  in  the  way  the  last  witness 
said,  for  other  persons’  houses  ?— I had  sir.  Mr.  O’Don- 
nell was  under-agent  at  that  time,  Mr.  Norman  was 
head  agent.  I had  not  money,  I was  a poor  man  and 
he  sent  one  of  the  tenants  out  into  the  street  for  me 
until  I would  come  into  the  office.  I told  him  I had 
not  the  money,  and  that  my  father  was  sent  into  the 
land  by  an  agent  named  Mr.  Heavysides,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  he  had  to  throw  down  houses  and 
build  new  ones,  and  he  was  not  remunerated  by  any 
landlord  or  tenant  and  why  should  I pay  £2  to  them. 
Well,  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  under-agent  then,  and  he 
said“If  you  have  not  this  money  to-day  it  will  be  10s. 
this  day  week,  and  it  will  be  an  extra  fine  of  10s.  more 
this  day  fortnight”  “If  you  carry  on,  sir,  at  that  rate” 
said  I“It  will  exhaust  the  principal  shortly,”  I had  no- 
chance at  all  then,  I had  £1  of  the  money  in  my  pocket 
and  I had  to  borrow  another  £1  from  a man  in  town 
or  leave  the  place. 

16167.  What  reason  was  given  for  making  you  pay 
for  another  person’s  house? — I don’t  know.  He 
advanced  £2  himself,  and  all  the  tenants,  that  their 
houses  stood,  he  compelled  them  to  advance  £2  more. 

16168.  The  other  tenants,  I suppose,  were  losing 
their  houses  by  the  striping,  and  they  wanted  new 
houses,  and  he  said  it  should  be  made  up  by  the  other 
tenants  ? — Exactly  so,  and  I was  not  a co-partner  with 
those  tenants,  and  I thought  I was  greatly  aggrieved, 
because  when  my  father  built  he  had  no  help. 

16169.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  striping  was  no 
benefit  to  you  ? — No,  sir ; only  to  lose  half  an  acre  of 
reclaimed  bog,  and  half  an  acre  of  mud  bog  and  ten 
perches  of  arable  land,  and  to  pay  2s.  extra,  and  £2 
along  with  that. 

16170.  Chairman. — And  the  landlord  was  to  allow 
£2  too  ?— Yes  sir,  exactly.  He  was  giving  £4  to  each 
tenant  that  was  to  build,  £2  from  the  tenant  that  their 
houses  stood  and  £2  from  himself. 

16171.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Then  did  the  houses 
stand  on  your  land  ? — Certainly,  sir,  this  far  portion 
of  the  townland  was  striped  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously, between  my  father  and  this  man’s  father,  and 
the  second  striping  had  no  interference  with  us  except 
in  the  mountain  that  was  valued  against  us,  miles  off, 
and  I had  reclaimed  land  on  that  mountain  and  he 
took  away  that  from  us. 

16172.  But  the  house  of  the  tenant  who  had  to  build 
a new  house  stood  on  the  land  that  was  left  to  you? 

Certainly  not,  there  was  no  house  on  the  land  I 


lived  in ; and  that  my  father  built  upon,  and  no  house 
since,  but  my  own  house. 

16173.  Chairman. — And  the  striping  as  against  you 
and:  the  tenant  ? — That  was  the  previous  stripin'*  that 
had  been  done  long  before,  three-fourths  of  the  town- 
land  were  co-partners,  and  it  was  striped  in  1869. 

16174.  The  O’Conor  Don. — For  building  whose 
house  had  you  to  pay  £2  ? — Widow  Heenahan  I gave 
my  money  to. 

16175.  Where  had  the  Widow  Heenahan  the  house 
she  was  living  in  at  that  time? — She  had  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  field. 

16176.  It  was  not  on  your  land? — Oh,  lord,  no 
about  half  a mile  from  where  I live. 

16177.  Chairman. — You  say  something  as  to  these 
fines  put  upon  tenants? — I do,  sir ; I was  a little  boy 
and  seen  an  English  gentleman  travelling  the  land  in 
pursuit  of  game,  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  bailiff 
that  I saw  it,  Mr.  Ormsby  was  agent  then,  and  he 
fined  my  father  5s.  for  not  reporting  ft. 

16178.  This  is  an  okbcustom? — A real  old  custom. 

16179.  Not  suddenly  used  by  Mr.  O’Donnell  ? — No, 
sir,  it  is  dropped  now  to  my  knowledge  since  1870, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

161  SO.  And  that  saved  you  from  these  fines? — I 
think  so.  Previous  to  1S70  my  sister  got  married  to 
a railway  ganger,  he  lodged  in  iuy  house  while  the 
railway  ran  through  a portion  of  my  land,  and  I got 
notice  from  the  bailiff  that  if  I would  not  send  away 
that  man  to  take  lodgings  elsewhere  I would  be  sent 
adrift  myself. 

16181.  Then  these  complaints  that  you  have  as  to 
fines  are  mostly  as  to  wliat  took  place  before  the  Land 
Act? — All  these  are  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act. 

16182.  The  Land  Act  at  all  events  saved  you  from 
them  ? — It  did,  sir ; lately  we  could  pay  no  fines,  for 
we  are  unable  to  pay  our  rents.  We  were  reduced 
for  the  last  three  or  four  harvests  to  actual  beggary. 
Were  it  not  for  a few  brothers  I have  in  America,  I 
should  be  myself  and  my  little  family  in  the  workhouse. 
I am  one  of  the  poorest  men  on  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s 
property,  and  he  gave  relief  last  year  to  his  tenantry, 
and  Mr.  O’Donnell  had  no  cause  for  disqualifying  me 
out  of  that  relief.  He  said  I made  myself  conspicuous 
in  the  land  agitation.  I told  him  I did  not,  more  than 
any  other  man.  And  although  we  went  in  honourably 
and  showed  him  an  appeal  to  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  and 
told  him  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  it  to  write 
to  Sir  Roger,  he  read  it,  and  did  not  say  anything, 
but  in  consequence  of  that,  he  disqualified  me  and  my 
friend  here  (Clarke)  from  getting  relief,  although  I 
have  an  old  mother,  eighty  years  of  age,  and  four  little 
weak  children  and  myself  and  my  wife  all  to  depend 
on  eight  acres  of  land,  portion  of  it  is  pretty  fail-,  and 
portion  of  it  my  father  reclaimed. 

16183.  Is  it  the  bad  seasons  that  came  lately  that 
put  you  in  a difficulty  about  paying  the  rent? — Cer- 
tainly, I got  envolved  in  the  National  Bank  and  with 
shopkeepers  in  Castlebar  and  Westport  and  with  my 
parish,  the  Rev.  Mi'-  O’Malley,  who  gave  me  money 
and  got  credit  for  me. 

16184.  Were  those  debts  contracted  before  the  bad 
times  began  ? — I had  a little  contracted  in  the  National 
Bank  before  the  bad  times,  but  if  I had,  I had  plenty 
of  stock  to  meet  it,  but  afterwards  I was  not  fit  to  meet 
anything. 
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Mr.  Alexander 
C.  I.nrminie. 


Mr.  Alexander  C.  Larminie,  examined. 


16185.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  to  Lord  Lucan  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

16186.  What  is  the  amount  of  Lord  Lucan’s  pro- 
perty ?— Between  60,000  and  70,000  acres. 

16187.  All  in  this  county?— Yes. 

16188.  Do  you  manage  the  whole  of  it? — Yes. 
16189.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Is.  there  a good  deal 


of  that  in  his  own  occupation,  or  is  the  70,000  m 
the  hands  of  tenants  ? — He  has  about  8,000  in  his 
own  occupation. 

16190.  Out  of  the  70,000? — Yes;  out  of  the 
70,000.  Over  2,000  of  that  8,000  has  just  come  into 
his  possession  by  the  falling  of  a lease. 

16191.  Chairman. — Is  there  much  of  it  on  lease? 
— Except  largo  glazing  farms,  very  little. 
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16192.  These  are  made  of  late  years? — Yes;  com- 
paratively late  years. 

■ 1G193.  They  are  not  merely  old  leases  ?— ' There  are 
a considerable  number  of  small  leases  granted  by  the 
! present  owner’s  father,  which  are  still  in  existence — 

; leases  for  lives. 

; 16194  Were  they  holdings  under  a middleman  or 
direct  ? — In  some  cases  under  a middleman,  but 
principally  direct.  At  present  there  are  no  middle- 
men in  the  cases  I speak  of.  I think  there  is  only 
one  middleman  on  the  entire  estate. 

16195.  What  is  the  size  of  farm  these  smaller  ten- 
ants generally  hold?— They  range  wonderfully,  but  I 
should  think  they  are  a very  small  average.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  land  is  considerable,  but  the  character  of 
the  land  is  such  that  you  would  call  it  a small  hold- 
ing. For  instance,  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  200  tenants  who  do  not  pay  more  than  £4 
a year. 

16196.  Are  the  houses  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
town?— Entirely  on  the  lands.  I speak  entirely  of 
the  peasantry. 

; 16197.  The  O'Conor  Don. — You  are  not  speaking 
of  the  town  occupiers  ? — Not  at  all. 

16198.  Chairman. — Lord  Lucan  has  reclaimed  a 
great  deal  of  land  on  his  poperty  ? — He  has  reclaimed 
a great  deal  comparatively,  but  it  is  in  his  own  occu- 
pation— what  he  has  reclaimed  latterly. 

16199.  On  the  property  generally  have  these  houses 
been  built  by  the  tenants?— I should  say  so;  they 
are  there  for  generations  and  generations. 

16200.  They  are  all  thatched  houses  ? — Yes.  There 
are  just  a few  that  the  late  Lord  Lucan  built,  about 
from  five  to  eight  miles  from  here  where  he  was  re- 
claiming some  land,  and  he  built,  some,  slated  cottages 
along  the  road,  most  of  which  have  fallen  into  disre- 
pair. The  tenants  prefer  living  in  thatched  cabins. 

16201.  The  thatched  were  preferred  as  dwelling- 
houses? — Yes.  The  thatched  house  is  much  more 
comfortable,  and  warmer  than  the  slated  houses ; and 
that  is  the  reason  they  occupy  them. 

16202.  What  is  generally  the  rent  per  acre  they 
pay? — I could  not  give  you  any  idea.  We  never  let 
it  by  the  acre  under  any  circumstances ; it  is  always 
let  at  a bulk  rent. 

16203.  Is  this  cut  away  bog? — All  these  tenancies 
.have  bog  connected  with  them.  Of  course  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  arable  land  tailing  along  the 
hog. 

16204.  The  rents  are  comparatively  small  for  the 
extent  of  the  holding? — Yes  ; very  small. 

16205.  Is  it  generally  inferior  land? — No;  but 
there  are  such  a number  of  tenants.  I know  one 
man  who  has,  perhaps,  twenty  acres  of  arable  land, 
partly  reclaimed  by  himself,  and  partly  by  the  late 
Lord  Lucan,  has,  perhaps,  100  acres  of  mountain  bog 
lor  £18  a year. 

16206.  These  tenants  who  have  that  mountain  land 
are  pretty  well  off? — I think  they  ought  to  be.  Last 
year  was  a bad  year  for  stock,  and  they  did  not  do  so 
well,  but  up  to  last  year  they  were  fairly  punctual 

the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  never  complained. 

16207.  When  were  these  rents  generally  fixed? — I 
could  hardly  say.  There  has  been  very  little  change 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  of  them  have  nob 
been  changed  in  the  present  century. 

16208.  Is  there  anything  allowed  in  the  way  of 
'selling  holding  by  the  tenants? — No;  the  landlord 
does  not  allow  it.  It  does  occasionally  occur,  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  Very  recently  I 
heard  of  one  man  who  sold  a small  holding,  for  which 
£70^^  a year,  and  for  which  he  got  £60  or 

16209.  Did  you  allow  that  ? — Neither  one  nor  the 
odier  asked  permission.  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  estate. 

16210.  Then,  by  that  it  would  seem  there  is  a good 
Margin  of  profit  over  the  rent  ?— ' There  is,  no  doubt 
a out  it  whatever.  Whenever  the  landlord  has  fixed 
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the  rent  it  runs  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Oct.  i?,  isso. 
over  the  Government  valuation.  In  some  cases  it  is  a — - 

little  higher ; where  the  rents  have  been  fixed  recently,  c/iarmhUe'  * 1 
it  has  been  fixed  by  the  tenants  themselves — some 
land  his  lordship  had  in  his  own  hands,  and  it  was 
not  convenient  to  farm  it,  and  he  let  it  out. 

16211.  Was  it  readily  taken? — It  was  greedily 
taken.  That  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago ; the  land- 
lord put  no  rent  upon  it,  he  left  it  to  the  tenants,  and 
these  are,  perhaps,  the  highest  let  lands  on  the 
estate. 

16212.  Was  that  at  a time  when  there  was  great 
competition  for  land  ?- — There  was  always  keen  com- 
petition in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  as 
great,  at  least,  as  ever. 

16213.  The  result  was  that  some  of  the  rents  went 
up  too  high  ? — I think  they  did. 

16214.  Are  complaints  made  as  to  these  rents  now  ? 

— Some  of  the  lands  have  been  given  up. 

16215.  But  otherwise  dp  you  find  there  are  com- 
plaints about  the  amount  of  the  rent? — Well,  not 
hitherto.  Of  course  every  one  is  complaining  now. 

16216.  Do  you  find  them  all  saying  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  is  a fair  rent? — They  say  they  are 
desired  not  to  pay  more. ' 

16217.  More  than  the  Government  valuation? — 

That  these  are  their  orders — not  to  pay  more. 

16218.  I suppose  you  do  not  take  the  Government 
valuation  as  a criterion  of  rent  ? — Certainly  not. 

16219.  We  have  been  told  everywhere  it  is  no 
criterion,  the  land  being  so  unequally  valued  in 
different  places? — Not  only  that,  but  a valuation 
made  thirty  years  ago,  and  avowedly  considerably 
under  the  value  of  the  land,  could  not,  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  be  taken  as  a criterion,  when  the  prices 
of  produce  are  so  much  increased. 

16220.  We  have  been  told  by  some  who  had  control 
of  the  valuing,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a criterion 
of  the  rent,  but  is  for  rating  purposes? — I think 
so. 

16221.  Do  you  think  the  name  Government  valua- 
tion misleads  peoplfe  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a valua- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  Government? — It  may  do  so, 

I have  had  very  little  controversy  with  the  tenantry. 

16222.  The  O’Conor  Don. — They  have  paid  their 
rents  well  ? — Not  for  the  last  year.  In  fact,  for  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  a difficulty. 

16223.  Chairman. — Up  to  1875  it  was  a good 
time? — Up  to  1S77  it  was  a good  time. 

16224. — The  O’Conor  Don. — And  still  there  was 
more  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents? — I think  there 
was. 

16225.  Chairman. — We  have  not  had  any  witness 
by  whom  Lord  Lucan’s  name  was  mentioned.  Is 
there  anything  you  wish  to  put  before  us  ? — I have 
been  standing  outside  for  some  time,  and  I have  not 
seen  any  of  Lord  Lucan’s  tenantry  in.  I have  not 
put  the  smallest  pressure  on  them  to  keep  them  away  ; 
on  the  contrary,  one  man  came  to  me  and  said,  “f 
have  been  cited  to  come  here,  and  I am  informed 
Lord  Lucan’s  tenantry  are  not  coming  near  the  place, 
and  I hope  you  have  no  objection  ; if  you  have,  we 
will  not  come  in.”  And  I said,  “ By  no  means  ; have 
you  anything  to  complain  of?”  and  he  said,  “ No.” 

16226.  If  anybody  should  come  you  will  have  a 
copy  of  what  is  said? — Yex-y  well,  I should  be  very 
glad  of  that. 

16227.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  said  that  some 
land  had  been  given  up  by  the  tenants  lately  ? — Not 
lately,  not  within  the  last  ten  years. 

16228.  You  have  had  no  ejectments  this  last  year? 

— There  has  never  been  an  eviction  in  my  time;  and 
that  is  sixteen  years. 

16229.  Nor  change  of  tenants? — No  change  of 
tenants,  practically. 

16230.  Any  number  going  away  voluntarily  ? — No, 
none ; occasionally  there  may  have  been  a change  in  a 

family. 

16231.  These  tenants  who  took  the  land  by  pro- 
posal from  Lord  Lucan,  and  who  are  higher  rented 
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Oct.  19,  13S0.  than  the  others,  have  they  all  held  the  land  ? — In 
, most  cases.  Some  gave  up. 

C Larmtaie  16232.  Those  that  did  give  up  were  they  tenants 
residing  on  the  land  ? — In  some  cases  not.  In  one  case . 
the  holder  was  in  this  town,  the  place  is  seven  miles  off. 

16233.  He  was  a shopkeeper  ? — No,  indeed ; he  was 
a steward  of  my  father’s  at  the  time. 

16234.  Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  present  land 
law  which  you  think  desirable  ? — I should  not  like  to 
suggest,  any,  really,  under  existing  circumstances. 
As  far  as  I was  personally  concerned  I had  never  the 
smallest  trouble  up  to  recently,  in  dealing  with  the 
tenants.  We  always  made  it  a rule  to  live  and  let 
live,  and  we  never  interfered  with  them  in  the 
management  of  their  farms. 

16235.  Was  there  much  money  laid  out  by  Lord 
Lucan  in  improvements? — No,  I cannot  say  there 
was.  Of  course  all  arterial  drainage  works,  for  which 


he  pays,  were  a great  improvement  to  the  tenants’ 
holdings. 

16236.  Chairman. — It  enabled  them  to  improve 
their  own  holdings,  if  they  wished  to  do  so  1— Yes. 

1 6237.  How  much  has  he  laid  out  in  that  way  ? 

1 could  not  say.  There  was  a great  reduction  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  moneys  laid  out,  but 
if  the  full  charge  was  made  it  would  be  £500  a 
year. 

16238.  Was  there  anything  charged  to  the  tenant 
as  interest? — Never  a shilling. 

16239.  Have  the  tenants  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  improving  ? — I cannot  say  they  have, 
and  if  I could  make  a suggestion  that  would  compel 
the  tenants  to  improve  their  land,  it  is  the  only 
practical  thing  that  I could  do,  for  it  is  capable  of  very 
great  improvement. 


Mr.  W.  It.  Larminie,  Civil  Service,  Lower  Bengal,  examimed. 


16240.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  have  been  in 
India  and  are  acquainted  with  the  different  land 
systems  existing  there  ?— Yes.  I have  come  home  at 
intervals  of  seven  or  eight  years,  having  been  in  India 
about  twenty  years,  and  have  spent  two  years  at 
home  each  time.  I have  seen  the  great  changes  which 
are,  perhaps,  not  so  visible  to  people  living  here  every 
day. 

16241.  Have  you  seen  a great  change  in  Ireland? 

Yes,  in  the  direction  of  a general  rise  in  the  scale  of 

comfort ; it  is  simply  enormous,  and  a great  deal  of 
the  present  distress  has,  I think,  arisen  from  a deter- 
mination to  keep  up  that  and  not  to  resort  to  the 
old'  state  of  misery.  With  regard  to  fixity  of  tenure 
in  Lower  Bengal,  as  a rule,  if  a man  holds  for  twelve 
years,  unless  under  an  agreement,  he  is  entitled  to 
remain  in  as  long  as  he  pays  a fair  rent,  which  fail- 
rent  is  the  rent  he  has  been  hitherto  paying,  except 
in  cases  specially  noted  by  law. 

16242.  The  landlord  has  the  option  of  claiming  an 
increase  ? — If  there  was  a permanent  increase  in  the 
value  of  produce,  and  the  value  of  the  land  was  thereby 
increased,  and  if  the  tenant  had  been  there  for  twelve 
years  the  landlord  could  not  keep  the  whole  of  what 
is  called  the  unearned  increment  of  the  land.  If 
there  was  a decrease  the  tenant  could  similarly  claim 
a reduction. 

16243.  Could  they  claim  these  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenure,  or  in  any  number  of  years  afterwards  ? — 
At  any  time.  If  the  matters  are  decided  by  the  court 
after  the  twelve  years,  it  has  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  net  profit  existing,  and  the  net  profit  at  the  time 
the  rent  was  originally  fixed . W e have  very  good  data 
in  our  offices  for  the  last  eighty  years. 

16244.  Is  the  landlord  there  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  landlord  here? — The  landlord  in  Bengal 
was  a rent  collector  for  the  State  in  Lower  Bengal. 
The  rate  he  ought  to  pay  was  permanently  settled 
in  1793,  and  he  has  to  pay  that  at  certain  fixed  dates 
to  the  Government,  and  he  gets  what  he  can  him- 
self. 

16244a.  Practically  the  Bengal  landlord  was  the 
collector  of  the  State  land-tax,  and  the  way  they 
manage  is,  instead  of  the  Government  collecting  the 
land-tax  they  farmed  it  out  to  a person  who  paid  it  to 
the  Government  at  a fixed  rate,  and  these  persons 
had  leave  to  get  what  they  could  from  the  occupiers  ? 
— Yes. 

16245.  Chairman. — Was  this  condition  of  perma- 
nent holding  made  at  the  time  the  person  took  the 
collection  ?— No,  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the  rule  of 
wiiat  we  call  the  x-ight  of  occupancy  was  put  into  law. 
The.  law  put  beyond  doubt  what  was  a previously 
existing  custom,  that  a man  could  not  be  turned  out 
after  holding  for  twelve  years. 


16246.  There  had  then  begun  to  be  a feeling  of 
insecurity  amongst  the  holders  that  led  to  that  law 
being  passed  ? — I think  it  was  the  indigo  manufac- 
turer's taking  up  lands  in  order  to  make  money  a little 
faster  than  they  had  been  doing,  and  trying  to  break 
through  this  rule,  which  caused  the  excitement. 

16247.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  the  landlords  in 
Bengal  ever  the  power  of  turning  out  the  occupiers 
and  taking  the  land  into  their  own  possession?— 
Theoretically  they  had,  practically  they  had  not.  • 

16248.  Chairman. — Did  they  raise  the  rent?— 
They  tried  to,  but  if  they  were  to  raise  it  a penny 
there  would  be  sometimes  almost  a rebellion  amongst 
their  tenants. 

16249.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Suppose  they  had  land 
in  their  own  occupation  and  let  it  out  to  tenants,  would 
they  have  the  right  to  resume  occupation  and  raise 
the  rent  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  ?-=-I 
cannot  really  say  if  landlords  ever  do  get  land  into 
their  own  occupation.  As  a rule,  they  do  not. 

16250.  .Have  the  tenants  any  power  to  sub-let  ?— 
Yes,  they  have.  I have  known  sub-infeudation  to  go 
on  to  seven  or  eight  degrees. 

16251.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  sub-let? — No;  it  is  only  the  cultivators 
the  right  applies  to. 

16252.  If  they  sub  let,  won’t  the  cultivators  be  then 
sub-tenants? — That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points 
to  be  decided  now. 

16253.  Is  it  the  custom  to  sub-let? — Very  exteu- 
. sively. 

16254.  What  has  been  the  practice  where  sub-let- 
ting takes  place — has  the  middleman,  as  we  call  him 
the  right  to  l-aise  the  rent  on  the  actual  cultivator?— 
Itoftenhappensthat  he  lets  out  the  cultivation  to  aman, 
and  he  gets  half  the  produce,  and  the  other  man,  for  liis 
labour,  takes  half  the  produce,  and  if  he  gives  him 
manure  he  gets,  perhaps,  nine  parts  out  of  sixteen  of  the 
produce,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  usual  form  of  sub-let- 
ting. The  chief  sub-letting  is  of  ground  rent ; a man 
has  a large  estate,  and  he  lets  it  out  in  farms  to  ano- 
ther man,  who  pays  fines,  and  tries  to  enhance  the 
rents,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  great  poverty, 
everyone  trying  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  the 
cultivator.  _ . . 

16255.  You  think  a somewhat  similar  system  coma 
be  applied  to  Ireland?— I do.  I think  the  circum- 
stances are  exceedingly  similar.  Most  of  the  people 
are  agricultural,  and  always  live  on  the  verge  of  stax- 
vation. 

16256.  But  this  is  not  much  benefit  to  the  cultiva- 
tors in  India?— They -can  live  fairly  well  where 
this  prevails,  and  although  there  has  been  famine  it  is 
always  less  severe  than  in  Madras,  where  a dineren 
system  prevails. 
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16257.  These  payments  by  these  persons  -whom  you 
call  landlords  to  the  State  vary? — Not  from  year  to 
year. 

16258.  Do  they  vary  at  any  intervals  ? — In  Lower 
Bengal  it  is  perpetually  settled,  and  the  only  time  it 
can  vary  is  when  a man  fails  to  pay,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  get  no  one  to  take  it,  then  we  make  a 
permanent  settlement.  Sometimes  a river  overflows 


and  destroys  the  land,  and  the  man  is  unable  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  then  Government  takes  it  up. 

16259.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  pay- 
ment he  makes  to  the  State  and  the  payment  he 
receives  from  the  cultivators? — On  a fresh  settlement 
he  must  pay  about  half.  In  1793  the  settlement 
varied  in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  The  heavily 
settled  districts  are  not,  by  any  means,  so  prosperous. 


Mr.  John  Staunton  examined.  Present. — Messrs.  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Martin  Conway 


16260.  Chairman. — You  live  at  Cloughna  East? — 
Yes,  sir. 

16260a.  You. hold  18  acres  1 rood? — Yes. 

16261.  Under  Mr.  William  Livingstone? — Yes, 

16261a.  Entirely  under  Mr.  Livingstone? — Yes. 

16262.  Your  rent  is  £23  6s.  for  the  18  acres? — 
Yes. 

16262a.  Is  that  all  held  under  Mr.  Livingstone? — 
Yes. 

16263.  This  was  formerly  Lord  Sligo’s  property? — 
It  belonged  to  Lord  Sligo. 

16263a.  The  whole  of  it? — Yes. 

16264.  Was  that  purchased  by  Mr.  Livingstone  ? — 
yes 

16264a.  How  long  ago? — In  1853. 

16265.  In  1853  this  was  Lord  Sligo’s  property? — 
Yes. 

16266.  When  Lord  Sligo  was  the  landlord  what 
was  the  rent? — £6  10s. 

16267.  The  O’Conor  Don. — £6  10s.  for  the  18 
acres  1— Yes. 

16268.  Was  it  under  lease? — No,  sir. 

16269.  Chairman. — Nor  under  lease  now? — No, 
sir. 

16270.  Edward  Fitzgerald. — It  was  under  lease  a 
few  years  before  that,  and  they  ran  away,  and  Lord 
Sligo  then  striped  the  land,  and  Mr.  Livingstone 
became  the  purchaser  a few  years  afterwards,  and 
raised  the  rent  to  £12.  He  made  a new  lease,  and 
then  then  he  raised  it  to  £23,  and  some  stripes  to 
£24.  We  had  our  houses  and  offices  built,  and  our 
improvements  made,  and  we  could  not  leave,  and  we 
had  to  borrow  our  rent  from  the  banks  and  loan- 
offices,  and  we  could  not  pay  it  last  year,  and  we  gave 
our  landlord  work.  I had  269  sovereigns  in  my 


pocket  and  I improved  the  land  up  until  I lost  the 
money.  There  were  thirty-six  old  houses  on  the  land 
when  I took  it,  and  I took  them  all  away  and  I built 
one  house  for  £46,  and  I was  only  there  two  years 
when  I had  to  go  out  of  it. 

16271.  When  did  you  go  into  it? — In  1849,  I. 
think. 

16272.  You  improved  the  place  a great  deal? — 
Indeed  I did.  The  "valuation  was  then  only  £11  5s., 
and  when  I had  my  improvements  made  it  was  raised 
to  £14  15s.,  and  I am  paying  for  the  last  twenty-one 
years  £23  rent. 

16273.  Do  you  know  what  the  original  rent  of  the 
property  was? — £78. 

16274.  What  was  that  advanced  to? — £230  10s. 
The  £78  was  the  rent  that  was  on  this  property  for 
sixty  years,  before  it  was  striped. 

16275.  Then  it  was  bought,  and  how  soon  after 
that  was  it  raised  to  £230?— I think  the  receipts 
show  that,  in  1853.  The  increase  was  made  up  in 
this  way — Patrick  O’Brien,  £24 ; Edward  Fitzgerald, 
£23 ; John  Staunton,  £23  6s. ; James  Grady, 
£6  10s. ; John  Burke,  £7  10s. ; Thomas  Kenny,  £5  ; 
Oliver  Carson,  £5  ; Thomas  Moran,  £10  ; Bartholemew 
Rye,  £120. 

16276.  He  is  a large  holder? — Yes,  Mr.  Living- 
stone took  the  best  part  of  the  land  himself  and  lei  it 
since,  and  when  we  came  in  first  there  was  no  farm 
at  all,  the  land  was  all  in  one  common.  It  was  all 
entirely  tenanted  at  the  time  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
had  it,  and  then  it  was  striped  and  it  was  made  into 
twelve  stripes  at  £6  10s.  Staunton,  O’Brien,  and  I 
were  the  only  ones  stood  after  the  striping,  all  the 
rest  went  away.  Staunton  had  a good  trade ; he  was 
a smith  and  had  a few  sons.  It  was  not  off  the  land 
he  paid  his  rent. 


Mr.  Martin  Conway  examined. 


16277.  Chairman. — Mr.  Livingstone  is  your  head 
landlord  ? — He  is. 

16278.  Who  is  your  direct  landlord? — Mr.  Jordan. 

16279.  He  holds  a lease  under  Mr.  Livingstone? — 
1 suppose  so. 

16280.  Did  he  hold  in  the  same  way  under  the 
Marquis  of,  Sligo  ? — He  did,  sir. 

16281.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Three  acres 
and  something  over  a rood — myself  and  my  co-partner 
hold  six  acres  and  about  a half. 

16282.  How  much  do  you  pay  ?— Myself  and  my 
co-partner  are  paying  £12  16s.  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
farm,  where  bullocks  would  be  swallowed  at  the  time 
we  got  it. 

16283.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  has  that 
been  the  rent  ? — It  is  twenty  years  next  spring. 

16284.  What  was  your  rent  before  that? — That  is 
the  time  I came  to  live  on  it. 

16285.  You  took  it  at  that  rent? — Yes,  he  com- 
pelled me,  and  the  man  who  would  tell  me  I would  be 
in  it  for  all  that  time,  but  there  is  no  other  place  to 
goto. 

16286.  Had  you  to  pay  a fine? — I had  £6  fine 
myself,  and  my  comrade  paid  £12  for  a place  without 
a ditch  or  a mearing  wall. 

16287.  Chairman. — Who  was  your  comrade? — 
Pat  Brady. 


16288.  Did  you  divide  with  him  afterwards  or 
have  you  it  together  now? — Both  of  us  have  it 
divided  between  us  into  small  patches. 

16289.  You  are  co-partners  still  ? — Yes. 

16290.  Divided  equally? — Yes — three  acres  one 
rood  each. 

16291.  Who  made  the  division? — We  agreed 
between  ourselves ; we  measured  six  and  a half  acres, 
and  then  we  divided  it  into  small  patches  between  us 
the  best  way  we  could. 

16292.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  a piece  here 
and  apiece  there,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

16293.  You  did  not  divide  it  so  as  to  make  one 
dividing  line  ? — No,  sir ; it  is  only  a patch  here  and  a 
patch  there ; the  place  is  too  narrow  and  the  land  so 
bad  we  had  to  divide  it  in  that  way. 

16294.  Chairman. — Was  this  once  part  of  a single 
farm  held  by  Mr.  Jordan? — Yes. 

16295.  And  this  was  an  outlying  bit  he  wished  to 
let  off? — Yes,  just  on  the  outskirt  of  it — afraid  his 
cattle  would  be  swallowed. 

16296.  What  Mr.  Jordan  is  this? — He  is  the 
Crown  Solicitor. 

16297.  Is  that  some  of  the  best  part  of  that  land  or 
is  it  inferior  to  what  he  holds  himself? — He  has  kept 
the  best  part  himself  altogether  that  he  can  fatten 
3 Y 


Oct.  19,  1880. 
Mr.  W.  R. 
Larminie. 


Messri. 

John  Staunton, 
Edward 
Fitzgerald, 
and  Martin 
Conway. 
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Oct.  19,  1880.  sleep  and  bullocks  on,  but  this  land  was  only  fit  for 
Messrs--  fattening  snipe. 

John  Staunton,  16298.  Do  you  know  wb at  Mr.  Jordan  pays  the 
Edward  head  landlord? — I am  told  it  is  £60  he  is  paying  for 
Fitzgerald.  tbe  wtole  jot. 

Conwajfm  16299.  How  much  do  his  tenants  pay  him? — Six 
tenants  pay  4s.  out  of  £47. 

16300.  Is  Edward  White  a tenant  ? — Yes. 

16301.  And  Austin  Malley,  Patrick  Walsh, 
Michael  Cusack,  Martin  Conway,  and  Patrick  Brady  ? 
— Yes. 

16302;  Are  there  any  other  tenants  on  the  town- 
land  ? — No. 

16303.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  all  hold  it  in 
this  way,  one  bit  here  and  the  other  there? — Yes. 

16304.  You  hold  altogether  about  twenty-five 
acres  amongst  you? — Yes ; the  six  of  us  hold  about 
that  amount. 

16305.  Chairman. — According  to  the  return  here 
White  holds  five  acres  one  rood,  Malley,  Brady,  and 
Walsh  the  same,  Conway,  three  a^res  one  rood,  and 
Patrick  Brady  the  same? — Yes ; and  there  was  not 
such  a thing  as  a ditch  that  would  keep  out  a lame  goat 
when  we  came  into  it,  and  we  had  to  make  walls  and 
everything  at  our  own  expense. 


16306.  You  speak  here  for  the  other  tenants,  and 
you  consider  you  have  suffered  a great  deal  these  last 
few  years  ? — I do. 

16307.  And  taking  the  state  of  the  land  and  your 
position,  you  say  you  are  not  able  to  pay  this  present 
rent  ? — They  are  not  able  to  pay  anything. 

16308.  Did  you  pay  anything  last  year? — No,  sir. 

16309.  Has  Mr.  Gordon  got  a lease  of  the  whole? 
— I suppose  he  has  a lease. 

16310.  Is  this  wet  land  ? — Yes,  and  I have  it  culti- 
vated so  that,  in  a manner,  it  is  worth  £5  now,  and 
it  was  not  worth  sixpence  when  we  got  it — yet,  that 
does  not  do  us  any  good.  The  land  is  worn  out,  and 
it  is  not  worth  2 to  us. 

16311.  How  were  the  crops  at  first? — First  when 
we  took  it  the  land  was  new,  and  it  returned  very 
well  for  a few  years,  but  by  constantly  keeping  up  the 
tillage  the  land  got  worn  out  and  was  not  fit  to  give 
anything  but  weeds  and  dirt  and  filth. 

16312.  Would  not  that  be  the  case  with  any  land  if. 
you  let  it  go  on  without  cleaning  it  ? — The  land  that 
he  has  for  himself,  if  it  was  tilled  for  a hundred  years 
would  not  be  worn  out,  for  it  is  so  good,  but  these 
outskirts  he  let  to  us  were  worth  nothing. 


Mr.  John  Duffy  examined  (with  fourteen  other  tenants,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  M'Evilly,  p.p., 
Aughagower,  near  Westport). 


Mr.  John 
Duffy. 

16313.  Chairman. — You  are  tenant  on  Mr.  Charles 
M'Donnell’s  property  ? — Yes ; I had  four  landlords  in 
succession — Mr.  Charles  M'Donnell,  Mr.  Bernard 
M'Donnell,  Mr.  Bernard  O’Flaherty,  and  Colonel 
Logan  now. 

16314.  Who  did  Mr.  Charles  M'Donnell  buy  it 
from  ? — I don’t  know ; he  was  owner  when  I came. 
£45  the  whole  townland  paid  in  1845. 

16315.  Was  there  any  change  ? — Bernard,  his  bro- 
ther, got  it  in  1850. 

16316.  Was  it  sold  by  him  in  1851  ? — Yes. 

1 63 1 7.  Who  became  owner  then  ? — Mr.  O’Flaherty. 

16318.  Was  the  rent  raised  again? — Yes,  to  £197. 

16319;  Was  there  any  reason  for  the  great  rise  on 
each  change  of  owners  ? — There  was  no  reason  but  the 
tyranny  of  the  landlords. 

16320.  Who  was  the  agent  of  the  property?  — Mr. 
Smyth. 


Rev.  J.  M‘ Evilly,  p.p. — The  property,  I may  be 
allowed  to  explain,  belonged  to  the  M'Donnell  family 
in  fee-simple  as  I heard,  then  it  was  sold  in  the  courts, 
and  Mr.  O’Flaherty  purchased  it  and  managed  it  for  a 
few  years,  and  he  sold  it  again  in  the  courts,  and  Miss 
Logan  bought  it,  and  she  died,-  leaving  it  to  her 
nephew,  Colonel  Logan,  who  is  now  possessor,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  is  his  agent. 

16321.  Chairman. — Did  Colonel  Logan  raise  the 
rent? — No,  sir.  Mr.  Smyth  lowered  a few  acres 
held  by  others. 

16322.  He  made  a reduction  on  becoming  owner  ? 
—Yes. 

16323.  What  was  that?— £12  2s.  7 d.  on  the 
total  rent. 

16324.  The  present  rent  remains  £179  17s.  5 d.% — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick 
M‘Ginn, 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Ginn  examined. 


16325.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  in  the  parish 
of  Aughagower,  townland  of  Arderry? — Yes,  sir. 
I bought  the  holding  in  1851  at  £28.  It  was  wasted 
land  I bought. 

16326.  You  paid  the  landlord  for  it? — Yes;  in 
1851  I paid  him  £28. 

16327.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Lord  Sligo,  and  in 
1853  he  raised  it  to  £60,  and  levelled  our  houses,  and 
we  had  to  pay  £5.  to  the  Sheriff.  We  had  to  build  a 
house  again  at  our  own  cost  without  getting  one 
shilling  help  from  him.  In  1854  we  had  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Smyth  £81.  According  as  we  improved  the  land 
he  raised  the  rent.  In  1869  we  paid  £98,  and  we  are 
paying  it  until  we  are  paupers.  He  never  would  give 
us  one  shilling  reduction ; even  poor-rate  he  put  on  us 
in  full. 

16328.  How  many  acres  altogether  do  you-  hold  ? — 
It  was  rough  mountainous  land,  and  there  were  about 
40  or  48  acres  of  arable  land ; it  is  all  bleak  mountain, 
with  heath  growing  on- it. 


16329.  And  you  had  the  whole  of  it? — No,  sir; 
there  are  eight  tenants  with  me. 

16330.  You  speak  for  them? — I speak  for  all,  and 
I will  prove  that  case  as  sure  as  you  have  that  paper 
in  your  hand  ; Mr.  Smyth  was  raising  the  rent  from 
day  to  day  until  he  left  us  a parcel  of  paupers. 

16331.  Since  1869  has  there  been  any  rise? — In 
1869  they  gave  us  the  last  rise,  they  put  it  to  £98. 

16332.  After  the  Land  Act  there  was  no  further 
vise  ? — There  was:  no  increase  since  that.  I am  now 
paying  on  rocky  land,  and  I am  not  able  to  pay. 

16333.  Before  that  Mr.  Smyth  was  raising  the 
rents  from  time  to  time? — Yes ; but  he  did  not  do  it 
after  ; we  have  had  no  rise  since  1869.  We  pay  £98 
for  the  land  we  bought  iu  1851  for  £28. 

16334.  In  1851  it  was  £28 1— Yes,  £28. 

16335.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  a fine 
with  it? — No,  we  paid  no  fine;  but  paupers  were  in 
it,  and  it  was  sold  to  me. 


Mr.  Anthony 
Kerrigan. 


Mr.  Anthony  Kerrigan  examined. 


16336';  Chairman. — You  live  at  Toulegee  ? — Yes. 
16337.  Who  is  the  owner  of  that  townland  ? — Lord 
Sligo. 

16338.  How:  long  have:  you  been  there?— I am 
thirty  years  there. 


16339.  Did  you  come  there  thirty  years  ago?— Yes. 
16340.  What  was  the  rent  then  i—£50  8s. 

16341.  When  was  the  first  rise  of  rent  made  ? — 
It.  was  about  twelve  years  after  coming  in.  There 
were  three  rises  in  the  land  since  I came  in. 
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16342.  How  much  was  it  raised  twelve  years  after 
you  came  in  1 — It  was  put  up  to  £60. 

16343,  Was  there  any  other  rise  that  made  it  up  to 
£84 ? — Yes ; that  was  at  the  second  rise,  and  on  the 
third  rise  it  was  put  up  £10  more,  according  as  we 
were  making  improvement  on  the  land. 

16344.  Patrick  M‘Ginn. — My  grandfather  was  the 
first  who  made  a house  on  that  village.  The  rent  was 
first  forty-eight  guineas,  then  it  was  raised  to  £60, 
then  to  £84,  and  then  to  £94.  The  valuation  was 
£81-  There  was  heath  on  that  land,  and  according 
as  we  were  breaking  that  down,  and  carrying  down 
lime-stone  every  spring,  the  rent  was  raised  on  our 
improvements.  At  that  time  there  were  forty  houses 


on  the  townland,  and  there  are  only  four  now,  and 
they  put  so  much  on  every  house  in  my  father’s 
time,  according  as  the  house  was  good  or  bad. 

16345.  Mr.  Shaw. — AH  these  houses  were  valued 
at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

16346.  How  many  were  there? — Forty  houses  at 
that  time. 

16347.  Were  they  levelled  ?— They  levelled  all  but 

four  houses. 

16348.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — It  is  about 
thirty-two  years  ago.  I don’t  know  what  they  were 
valued  at,  but  there  was  about  10s.  on  each  house, 
and  that  should  be  deducted  from  the  valuation  now. 


Oct,  19,  1880 

Mr.  Anthony 
Kerrigan. 


Messrs.  Edward  Heraghty  and  Thady  Heraghty  examined. 


16349.  Chairman. — You  are  tenants  on  the  town- 
laud  of  daddy  ? — Yes. 

16350.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Lord  Sligo. 

16351.  You  want  to  tell  us  that  the  rent  was  raised? 
— Yes.  The  rent  of  the  townland  was  £40.  Thirty 
years  ago — and  the  year  of  the  famine  there  were  ten 
or  twelve  tenants  in  the  townland.  Three  or  four 
of  them  broke,  and  they  had  to  go,  leaving  waste  lands 
and  all  there ; seven  of  them  remained  in  the  town- 
land  and  we  were  ejected  then ; they  gave  us  a settle- 
ment for  paying  a year’s  rent  for  waste  land  and  all. 
We  paid  forty  guineas,  and  he  gave  us  a new 
take  of  the  land,  and  put  it  at  £30.  In  two  years 
afterwards  he  sent  a bailiff  for  us ; we  did  not  know 
what  business  he  had  with  us ; we.  went  into  his  office 
and  his  lordship  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  raise  the 
rent  up  to  £36.  I was  the  only  man  that  answered 
him,  and  I offered  him  £35.  I did  not  know  whether 
it  was  under  the  valuation  or  over  it,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  give  it  at  £35.  Some  of  them  consented 
to  sign  their  names,  and  some  would  not.  “ If  you 
go  outside- this  office,  one  of  you,  when  you  come  in 
again  you  will  pay  £40.”  We  walked  away,  some 
refusing  to  sign.  Some  were  reconciled  to  sign  their 
names,  and  more  objected,  and  when  we  were  called 
in  again  to  pay  the  rent  £40  was  down  against  us,  and 
we  had  to  pay  £40.  In  1875,  Mr.  Smyth,  his  agent, 
gave  us  a notice,  which  I have  here.  He  sent  his 
bailiff  out  and  noticed  us  for  £15  more  of  an  increase. 
We  had  to  sign  our  names  to  it  sooner  than  go  beg 
the  world — 

“Sir, — The  Marquis  of  Sligo  having  directed  me  to 


revalue  the  farm  you  hold  in  Claddy,  and  for  which  you  Heraghty  and 
pay  a rent  of  £40,  we  have  done  so,  and  consider  that  Thady 
your  rent  should  be  increased  to  £55,  over  and  above  the  Heraghty. 
rates  and  taxes,  including  the  landlord’s  proportion  of 
county  cess  and  poor  rate.  The  increased  rent  to  commence 
from  the  1st  November  last.  In  this  new  letting  the 
Marquis  will  reserve  to  himself  all  game,  turf,  turbary  and 
timber,  and  royalties,  as  is  usual  on  the  estate,  and  I re- 
quest your  consent  to  this  within  one  week.” 

This  is  dated  5th  March,  1875. 

16352.  This  is  signed  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth? — 

Yes. 

16353.  He  is  Lord  Sligo’s  agent? — Yes. 

16354.  That  is  signed  by  seven  tenants  altogether 
— Yes. 

16355.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  been  paying 
that  rent  since  ? — Yes. 

16356.  What  is  the  valuation? — The  valuation  is 
£34  5s. 

16357.  You  say  the  rent  was  £40  at  the  time  of 
the  famine? — Yes;  in  the  old  times,  and  it  was  for 
£30  before  that,  and  it  was  raised  in  a few  years  to 
£40,  and  the  tenants  were  broken. 

16358.  Is  this  mountain  land? — It  is  all  mountain 
land,  and  there  are  so  many  acres  that  the  very  sheep 
or  goats  cannot  trespass  on  it ; they  have  that  poisoned 
for  game  in  the  month  of  May, 

16359.  Do  they  get  much  ran  of  the  mountain  as 
well  for  grazing? — I cannot  graze  anything  on  the 
most  part  of  it;  where  they  graze  on  it  they  are 
crippled;  they  are  corrupted  in  their  bones,  and  if 
they  don’t  get  a cwt.  or  two  of  bran  they  never  will 
improve. 


Widow  Heraghty  and  Widow  Walsh  examined. 


Widow 


16360.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  from  Lord  Sligo 
in  the  townland  of  Braeklagh  ? — Yes. 

16361.  You  both  held  together? — Yes. 

16362.  You  hold  the  townland  between  you? — 
Yes. 

16363.  In  1848  what  was  the  rent? — £13. 

16364.  That  was  £13  between  you? — Yes. 

16365.  Was  it  raised? — Yes ; it  was  raised  shortly 
after  to  £16.' 

16366.  How  many  years  after  1848  ? — I cannot  say 
exactly. 


16367.  Was  there  another  lise  made  after  that? — Heraghty  and 
There  was ; the  £16  was  raised  t6  £20.  VVal3,'• 

16368.  Can  you  recollect  when  that  was  ? — I cannot 
say,  I think  about  1875,  when  there  was  a general 
rise  over  the  property. 

16369.  It  was  then  raised  to  £20  ? — Yes. 


16370.  You  say  that  the  valuation  is  £14  ? — Yes. 
16371.  You  mean  the  poor  law  valuation? — That 
is  it. 


Messrs.  Patrick  Maguire 

16372.  Chairman. — You  hold  the  townland  of 
Keelkill  together? — Yes. 

16373.  Thirty  years  ago  what  rent  did  you  pay? — 
We  paid  £20  in  the  old  time  ; it  was  raised  since  to 
£45. 

16374.  When  was  the  rise? — We  could  not  give 
any  certain  date,  but  it  was  from  time  to  time  up  to 
£45. 

16375.  When  was  the  last  rise — in  1875? — Yes ; 
about  that  time. 


and  Michael  Nugent  examined. 

. . Messrs. 

16376.  Did  you  get  a notice  in  1875,  saying  there  Patrick 
was  going  to  be  a rise  ? — Yes ; there  was  a notice  that  Maguire  and 
it  was  to  be  raised  to  that.  Nu^nt 

16377.  Do  you  think  that  is  a rental  you  cannot  § 
pay  ? — Indeed  we  cannot ; nor  the  half  of  it. 

16378.  How  were  you  up  to  1875,  with  the  rent 
you  had  to  pay  then  ? — At  the  old  rent  of  £20  we 
thought  it  was  worth  it  at  that  time,  but  since  we 
could  not  pay  it. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Oct.  19, 1880. 


Messrs. 
Patrick 
Maguire  and 
Michael 
Nugent. 


16379.  What  -was  the  rent  before  the  last  rise  in 
1875  1— It  was  £38. 

16380.  Was  that  a fair  rent? — It  was  too  high. 

16381.  You  consider  you  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
new  rent  of  £45  ? — We  were  obliged  indeed,  and  his 
lordship  raised  it  one  time  up  to  £30,  at  the  second 
rise,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  it,  and-  they  said  if 
we  give  in  now  there  will  be  another  rise  in  a few 
years,  and  his  lordship  said  upon  his  word  he  would 


never  raise  it  again  as  it  was  the  highest  townland  on 
the  estate,  and  he  allowed  us  £6  for  burning  lime  but 
he  raised  the  rent  afterwards  to  £45.  . ’ 

16382.  Did  you  get  turf  free? — We  had  to  payao 
much  every  year  for  turf  ever  since. 

16383.  Was  turf  given  free  thirty  years  ago?— Turf 
was  in  the  land  we  were  paying  for  before. 

Rev.  J.  Ml  Evilly. — The  charge  for  turf  is  nothigh. 
It  is  only  2s.  6 d.  but  it  is  on  their  own  lands. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Malia. 


Mr.  Patrick  Melia  examined. 


16384.  Chairman.— Do  you  hold  the  whole  town- 
land  of  Deryalra  ? — No,  sir. 

16385.  Do  you  speak  for  the  whole  townland  ? — 
Yes,  I will. 

16386.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  it? — Four. 

16387.  Do  you  remember  in  1866  what  was  the 
rent  ? — I am  only  six  years  in  that  village.  . 

16388.  Do  you  know  what  the  townland  paid  in 
1866? — I do  not. 

16389.  You  are  under  Lord  Sligo? — Yes,  sir. 

16390.  What  was  the  old  rent? — £18  when  I went 
there. 

16391.  What  is  it  now? — £26. 


16392  I suppose  you  are  the  same  way  as  the  other 
tenants,  paying  something  small  for  turf? — Yes,  2s.  6 d. 

16393.  Was  the  rise  to  £26  made  in  1875  1 It 

16394.  When  was  it  made  ? — We  got  two  rises.  We 
got  a rise  in  eight  years,  and  two  years  afterwards  we 
got  another  rise.  Some  were  raised  £2,  and  some 
ten  shillings.  I am  raised  thirty  shillings. 

16395.  These  gradual  rises  brought  you  up  to  £26 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

16396.  You  say  the  valuation  was  £15  ? — It  is  now 
£15. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Malley. 


Mr.  Patrick  Malley  examined. 


16397.  Chairman. — How  many  holdings  have  you 
in  the  townland  of  Bunraven? — Four. 

16398.  Under  Lord  Sligo  ? — Yes.  The  townland  is 
held  in  three  divisions,  and  there  are  four  holdings  in 
my  division.  I will  speak  for  number  two  say. 

16399.  What  is  the  first  rent  you  remember  there  ? 
— £28. 

16400.  Had  you  a rise  after  that? — Three  rises. 

16401.  What  were  the  dates? — The  last  rise  was 
in  1875. 

16402.  What  was  the  rent  first  ? — £28. 


16403.  What  was  the  next  rise? — £2. 

16404.  That  was  £307— Yes,  and  £3  on  the  next 
and  £5  on  the  last,  that  makes  £38. 

16405.  Mi\  Shaw. — Your  neighbours  were  treated 
the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

16406.  And  in  the  same  amount? — Yes. 

16407.  The  last  rise  was  in  1875  ? — Yes.  The  valu- 
ation is  £29  11s. 

16408.  Do  you  hold  it  in  common? — We  hold  it  in 
common. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shanley  examined. 


16409.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  town- 
lands  of  Lackane?— Yes,  under  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

16410.  How  many  tenants  hold  that? — There  are 
eight  holdings. 

16411.  You  all  hold  in  partnership? — Yes,  they 
have  it  in  common. 

16412.  Was  that  ever  raised  before  1875? — Yes. 
It  is  about  sixteen  years  ago  since  it  was  raised  £8,  and 
£5  8s.  the  next  time.  It  was  put  up  to  £71  10s.  8 d., 
and  the  last  is  between  ten  and  eleven  years  since. 

16413.  You  have  been  paying  £71  10s.  8d.  since? 
— Yes. 

16414.  Is  this  mountain  land? — Yes,  with  a small 
patch  of  arable  land. 

16415.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  far  is  it  from  town? — It 
is  eight  miles  from  this,  and  four  from  Westport, 


and  we  pay  £9  bog  rent  for  bog  that  he  has  given  to 
another  tenant  that  he  should  have  kept  for  us. 

16416.  Chairman. — You  pay  the  other  tenant?— 
Yes. 

16417.  Was  that  during  the  whole  time  of  your  hold- 
ing ? — -No,  I am  only  paying  it  five  years. 

16418.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  got  it  for  nothing  before 
that  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  other  tenant  now. 

16419.  Did  you  ever  build  any  houses? — I suppose 
they  were  built  before  I was  bom,  and  they  are  there 
still. 

Rev.  J.  M‘ Evilly. — Walter  Burke  got  a large  farm 
from  the  Earl  of  Lucan  and  this  bog  was  on  it,  and 
when  the  bog  had  run  out  they  were  obliged  to  go  to 
this  shaking  bog.  It  is  all  on  the  same  property. 
There  is  no  other  bog  on  the  estate  and  we  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  addition  to  the  rent. 


Mr.  John 
Carney. 


J ohn  Carney  examined. 


16420.  Chairman. — You  hold  under  Lord  Sligo  ? 

Yes,  at  Aughagower. 

16421.  Were  you  there  in  1842? — I was,  but  I 
had  no  land  in  my  own  possession.  My  father  had  it. 

16422.  What  did  your  father  pay? — £2. 

16423.  How  many  acres? — Thirteen  acres  three 
roods,  but  I am  not  sure  of  it,  so  they  told  me. 

16424.  Was  that  raised  in  1867? — It  was  about 
that  time,  I think. 

16425.  To  £6?— Yes,  to  £6. 

16426.  And  was  there  any  rise  in  1875? — There 
was  in  1874,  I think.  They  served  a notice  on 
Christmas  Day.  That  was  the  notice  he  served  on  me 
that  Christmas  Day  (produces  notice). 


16427.  That  is  the  same  document  from  Mr.  Smyth? 
— Yes.  It  was  raised  to  £8.  The  notice  was  served 
on  Christmas  Day,  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel  of 
Aughagower,  by  the  bailiff  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 
I said  I was  not  able  to  pay  £6  in  place  of  £8,  and 
Murphy  swore  I would  never  put  any  crops  again  in 
the  land.  I would  rather  go  out  upon  the  world  than 
promise  to  pay  a rent  I could  not  pay.  It  is  a black 
shaking  bog.  £8  I have  had  to  pay,  and  there  was 
not  a cartful  of  stones  on  it  when  I got  it  from  my 
father.  I built  a house  forty  feet  by  fourteen  feet, 
and  offices  the  same,  and  never  got  a shilling  towards 
it  from  the  office.  I did  some  drains  too. 

16428.  Were  these  open  drains? — Yes  open  drains 
all  about  it.  I had  to  make  a division  to  close  it  in 
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for  my  cattle,  and  never  got  a halfpenny  for  it.  He 
crave  £9  or  £10  for  drainage  a few  years  ago. 

0 16429.  Did  he  allow  it  to  you  or  did  he  drain  it 
himself? — He  gave  me  the  undertaking  for  it,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  do  the  work. 


16430.  Was  the  drainage  done  for  £9  or  £10 ? — He 
was  to  pay  weekly  for  it. 

16431.  He  paid  a man? — Yes,  so  much  a perch; 
five  feet  drains  two  and  a half  feet  wide. 


Mr.  Thomas  Heraghty  examined. 


16432.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  under  Lord  Sligo  ? 
Yes ; at  Mayneen. 

16433.  With  others? — No,  it  is  separate  for  itself. 

16434.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  about 
ten  acres  now ; there  were  thirteen  in  it  before  the 
railway  went  through  it,  and  it  is  reduced  by  about 
three  acres. 

16435.  How  long  ago  did  you  go  into  it? — I was 
bom  there,  and  my  father  was  born  there  too. 

16436.  What  was  the  rent  you  first  remember 
paying? — The  rent  I remember  paying  first  was  £9. 
When  Mr.  Smyth  came  to  the  ofiice  he  went  out  on 
the  land  and  raised  the  rent  from  £9  to  £12. 

16437.  That  was  the  first  rise? — Yes,  from  £9  to 

£12. 

16438.  Is  that  the  present  rent? — No,  sir.  We 
had  it  for  £12  until  fifteen  years  ago,  until  the  railway 
came  from  Westport  to  Castlebar,  and  it  took  off  three 
acres  of  the  land,  and  we  were  reduced  £2  in  the  rent 
nntil  he  gave  the  land  the  last  rise  in  1875  ; and  he 
raised  it  from  £10  then  to  £13  10s.,  after  losing  three 
acres  of  the  best  part  of  the  land  and  leaving  us  the 
remnant  on  each  side.  Only  that  my  father  was  old 
-eighty-two  years  of  age — and  my  mother  eighty-one 
years,  I Would  not  have  remained  at  all,  for  I could 
not  rent  it  at  that.  The  chief  part  was  taken  away, 
and  he  valued  the  land  taken  by  the  railway  at  13s. 
an  acre  but  he  valued  our  land  at  26s.  an  acre.  Then 
father  objected  to  the  rise  in  1875,  and  would  not  sign 
to  it,  and  when  Lord  Sligo  came  home  he  sent  for  my 
father;  and  he  went  to  him,  and  objected  to  pay  the 
rise.  My  father  was  going  outside  the  office  door,  and 
Lord  Sligo  tipped  the  counter  and  said  “upon  my 
oath  if  you  go  outside  you  will  never  turn  another  sod 
in  the  place  ” and  my  father  being  old  had  to  go  in 
and  sign  to  the  rise. 

16439.  Was  there  any  money  allowed  for  the  loss 


of  the  land  ? — Not  a shilling.  There  was  no  lease,  and 
there  was  no  compensation  for  any  one  not  having  a 
lease. 

16440.  No  compensation  from  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Not  a shilling,  my  father  made  application  to 
see  to  get  the  reduced  land  taken  for  taxes,  and  he 
went  into  the  workhouse.  He  was  told  it  was  wiser 
for  him  to  go  in  there  in  March,  and  the  Revisor  told 
him  he  had  no  power  to  make  any  allowance  on  the 
reduced  quantity  of  land. 

16441.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  paying  rates  on  the 
full  valuation  of  the  land? — Yes. 

16442.  Chairman. — You  are  paying  £13  10s.,  with 
three  and  a quarter  acres  less  ? — Yes,  and  the  prime  of 
the  land  gone,  and  nothing  left  but  the  waste  land  on 
each  side,  which  was  not  worth  sixpence  a year. 

16443.  Rev.  J.  M‘ Evilly. — I desire  to  speak  for 
two  men,  John  Sheridan,  and  Daniel  Hallman,  as  I 
prevented  them  coming  here.  They  are  tenants  on  the 
townland  of  Ballygorman,  parish  of  Aughagaver. 
Their  total  rent  is  £45,  and  their  valuation  £23  5s. 
The  land  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Burke  who  holds  under 
Lord  Lucan.  They  are  sub-tenants  to  Mrs.  Burke. 

16444.  Was  there  any  advance  on  the  rent  lately 
by  her? — No.  That  rent  was  settled  on  them  by  her 
husband,  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  and  she  holds  since.  Mr. 
Walter  Burke  took  the  best  part  of  the  land  to  himself 
and  put  the  tenants  on  the  worst  part,  the  bad, 
broken,  scraggy  land,  and  they  pay  nearly  a hundred 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation.  The  whole  farm  was 
valued  and  consequently  tlieirportion  inglobo,  although 
bad  is  valued  the  same,  and  they  are  paying  taxes  the 
same  as  on  the  good  part. 

16445.  The  O'Conor  Don.— When  was  this  done? 
— Rev.  J.  M‘ Evilly. — It  is  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  I signed  the  statement  of  their  case, 
for  I believe  it  is  correct. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Donnell  examined. 


16446.  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  at  Carramore 
<m  Lord  Sligo’s  property? — Yes. 

16447.  And  your  rent  is  £11  ? — Yes. 

16448.  These  other  tenants  Thomas  M‘Greal,  rent 


£25,  valuation  £16  ; James  Hogan,  rent  £9,  valuation 
£6;  Widow  Walsh,  rent  £7,  valuation  £5  10s.; 
Laurence  Geraghty , rent  £5,  valuation  £3  15s. ; 
Laurence  Scahill,  rent  £4  9s.? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Burke  examined. 


16449.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  town- 
land  of  Ayle,  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo  ?_Yes. 

16450.  What  is  your  present  rent? — £9. 

16451.  How  long  has  it  been  £9? — Seventeen 
years. 

16452.  What  was  it  before? — £5  10s. 
t 16453.  What  is  your  valuation? — Four  years  ago 
it  was  £5  15s.,  and  it  was  raised  to  £6  3s. 

16454.  You  speak  also  for  another  tenant  named 
Sabina,  Burke? — Yes.  She  pays  £5  rent,  and  her 
valuation  is  £3  10s.  Her  former  rent  was  £3. 

16455.  It  has  been  raised. — Yes,  to  £5.  That  is  a 
rise  of  £2. 

16456.  When  was  that  rise  ? — Seventeen  years  ago. 

16457.  Mr.  Shaw— Did  you  build  upon  your 
holding  ? — Yes  I did,  and  I had  to  pay  for  it. 

16458.  You  built  the  house? — Yes. 

16459.  Chairman. — And  they  increased  the  valua- 
r*®  ?— .Yes,  they  did  rise  it  in  the  workhouse.  My 
ather  built  the  house  and  improved  the  land — about 
tom  acres— which  cost  him  about £60. 


16460.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  you  built  the 
house? — Yes,  and  since  we  improved  the  land.  The 
first  time  Mr.  Smyth  came  out  the  land  was  all  in 
hishes  and  scrubs,  and  when  he  came  out  again  he 
raised  it  to  £5  10s.,  and  then  to  £9.  There  are  two 
acres  not  worth  5s.  an  acre,  and  I have  five  acres  more 
under  heath  worth  nothing  at  all,  it  would  not  rear 
goats. 

16461.  Is  this  part  like  what  you  reclaimed  ? — Yes, 
the  same  sort  of  land. 

16462.  That  might  be  reclaimed  if  you  were  inclined 
to  do  it? — Yes,  but  when  he  put  the  third  rise  on  me 
I had  to  drop  it,  with  the  load  of  rent  he  was  putting 
on  me. 

16463.  You  were  not  able  to  pay  ? — We  lost  money 
by  going  on. 

16464.  You  were  afraid  that  the  rent  might  be 
raised  again  ? — Yes,  if  we  did  any  more  improvements 
the  rent  would  be  raised  again.  We  are  not  able  to 
live  on  it,  nor  can  we  leave  it. 

16465.  Rev.  J.M‘ Evilly. — On  the  townland  of  Doon- 
castle,  Richard  Waters  has  the  same  case  to  make.  It 
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is  on  the  Earl  of  Lucan’s  property.  I took  the  state- 
ments of  the  tenants.  The  rent  of  the  townland  in 
1851  was  £80,  and  it  was  raised  up  to  £141 ; the 
ordnance  valuation  is  £113. 

16466.  Chairman. — Has  Richard  Waters  case  ever 
been  brought  before  Mr.  Larminie  ? 


16467.  Rev.  J.  M‘ Evilly. — I don’t  know  as  to  that 

I am  giving  you  what  the  tenants  gave  me  aft* 
examining  them  critically.  The  rent  of  Rockfield 
townland  was  £40,  it  was  raised  in  1860  to  £100  ° 


Messrs. 

Thomas  Horan 
and  Martin 
Murphy. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Horan  and  Martin  Murphy,  examined. 


16468.  Chairman. — You  are  tenants  of  Lord 
Lucan’s  at  Dooncastle  ? — Yes. 

16469.  What  are  your  rents? — The  rent  of  the 
townland  is  £141— £68  17s.  2d.  it  was  for  the  half- 
year  in  1865  ; £70  10s.  for  the  half-year,  ending  21st 
August,  1875,  and  before  we  had  it  for  £80. 


16470.  How  long  ago? — 1 cannot  exactly  say. 
16471.  Was  it  so  in  your  time  ? — It  was,  I paid  it, 
16472.  When  was  the  last  rise  made  ? — I could  not 
tell  exactly.  It  is  not  ten  years,  but  it  is  over  five. 

16473.  You  are  both  on  the  same  townland? Yes. 

16474.  You  are  joint  tenants? — Yes. 


r.  William 
Hogan. 


Mr.  William  Hogan,  examined. 


16475.  The  Marquess  of  Sligo  is  my  landlord.  I 
got  a great  rise  in  my  rent.  I bought  at  £13.  My 
valuation  is  £13  10s.,  and  my  rent  £19  10s.  I built 
a house  and  reclaimed  land,  so  that  it  will  grow  hay 
and  cabbage,  and  everything,  and  we  made  mearing 
walls ; and  he  never  gave  me  a penny  reduction  or  any 
assistance  in  making  the  improvements.  I worked 
away  as  far  as  I had  money.  I got  £100  from 
America,  and  as  long  as  that  stood  me  I worked 
away.  I have  a large  family,  and  I used  to  pay  my 
rent  always  correct,  but  I was  not  able  to  pay  it  last 
year,  and  he  processed  me,  and  I paced  out  my  fine 
mare,  and  left  myself  without  a mare  since,  and  I had 
to  support  my  family.  I had  some  money  sometime 
before,  but  I lent  it  to  people,  and  I was  run  short, 
and  the  priest  would  not  believe  me  that  I had  none. 


Mr.  Smyth  charged  me  £10  at  first,  and  he  made  me 
a promise  he  would  never  pull  down  my  house.  He 
sent  me  a process,  and  notice  to  the  whole  townland. 
I built  a house  with  three  large  windows  and  three 
chimneys,  and  out-house  and  stables,  and  reclaimed 
about  an  acre  and  a half  of  land,  and  made  beautiful 
good  land  of  it,  and  I thought  he  would  give  me  £10. 
He  charged  me  8s.-  costs  on  the  process,  and  never  gave 
me  a penny  reduction.  I am  not  able  to  meet  these 
calls,  and  the  neighbours  cannot  afford  to  give  it  to 
me.  It  was  raised  from  £13  to  £19  10s. 

16476.  Mi-.  Shaw. — When  was  it  raised?— The 
last  rise  is  four  years  ago. 

16477.  You  are  not  able  to  stand  it  now? — Badly. 
I have  a large  family — there  are  ten  of  us. 


Mr.  Walter  Gibbons,  Bunrowan,  examined. 


16478.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  farmer? — 
Yes.  My  father’s  rent  was  £22,  and  it  was  raised  to 
£26  in  1875,  and  together  with  that  I got  a notice 
including  all  rates,  and  taxes,  together  with  the  land- 
lord’s portion  of  poor  rate  and  public  cess.  Every 
man  on  the  estate  has  to  pay  it. 

16479.  You  pay  the  whole  poor  rate  and  county 
cess  and  don’t  get  any  allowance  ? — No ; together  with 
that  we  made  a great  deal  of  improvements  on  the 
land,  drains  under  ground,  and  closed  some  of  them, 
built  houses  on  it  and  offices,  and  made  stone  walls. 
There  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  of  the  land  which 
have  all  gone  into  heather  and  wet  land,  and  it  is  not 
able  to  graze  a good  sheep  or  cow.  Ifthey  were  brought 
into  it  they  would  be  dead  that  day  twelve  months. 
There  are  only  a few  acres  of  good  land  and  a cow 
would  eat  it  all.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  £20  10s., 
and  we  are  paying  £5  10s.  over  that.  1 went,  to  the 
Marquess  last  year  and  to  Lord  John  Brown.  I would 
get  no  potatoes  from  the  union.  I met  Lord  Sligo, 
and  I talked  to  him.  I told  him  I could  not  get  them 
as  I was  a poor  man — “ If  1 kept  the  last  rent  I paid 
you  I would  not  want  to  be  begging  for  them,”  and 
he  said,  “ I can  do  nothing  for  you  ; if  you  are  not  able 
to  pay  it  give  up  the  land.”  I said  I was  welcome  to 
do  that  as  there  was  no  place  else  for  me,  but  the  very 


minute  I give  up  the  land  to  you  and  that  you  close 
the  door  I will  have  to  carry  my  father  or  leave  him 
in  the  workhouse.  If  I was  single-handed  I would 
give  you  the  land  to-morrow.  I have  about  £16  of 
the  rack  rent  paid ; it  is  very  wrong  and  very  unjust, 
and  if  it  continues  in  five  years  it  will  amount  to  a 
year’s  rent.  At  the  time  he  raised  this  rent  from  £22 
to  £26  neither  the  bailiff,  agent,  or  landlor  d came  to 
see  the  land  or  to  know  what  it  was  worth.  Either  at 
home  or  in  the  office  he  valued  it  without  coming  even 
to  see  it. 

16480.  Chairman. — That  was  in  1875  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Smyth  did  not  come  to  see  my  father’s  land,  but 
in  his  own  opinion  whenever  he  thought  there  should 
be  a raised  rent  he  raised  it.  He  raised  mine  from 
£22  to  £26. 

16481.  How  long  has  he  been  agent? — Since  two 
years  after  1846.  It  was  either  in  1849  or  1850.  My 
father  bought  the  land.  In  1846  there  was  no  one 
in  this  townland  able  to  pay  rent,  but  three  men,  and 
one  was  my  father.  The  land  of  the  village  was  about 
£21  cheaper  than  it  is  to-day,  and  in  consequence  of  one 
bad  year  they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  there 
are  four  or  five  bad  years  now,  and  still  they  mean  to 
continue  the  old  rent,  with  a raised  rent  put  on  since. 


Mr.  Owen 
Malley. 


Mr.  Owen  Malley,  Carraroe,  Aughagower,  examined. 


16482.  Chairman. — Your  landlord  is  Lord  Sligo? 
— Yes. 

16483.  "What  is  it  you  want  to  say? — He  raised  the 
rent  on  us  from  £12  to  £16.  Our  valuation  was 
£13  10s.,  and  then  he  raised  the  rent. 


16483a.  Was  that  in  1875  ? — Yes,  the  last  rise  was 
in  1875. 

16484.  A notice  was  sent  round  by  Mr.  Smyth?— 
Yes.  I got  that  notice. 
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Mr.  Pat.  Maley,  examined. 


16485.  Chairman. — You  axe  also  a tenant  of  Lord 
oijgo’g  1 — Yes. 

16486.  What  have  you  to  complain  of  ? — My  rent 


was  £16  17s.,  and  now  it  is  £18  15s.  My  valuation  Mr.  Pat, 
is  £12  2s.  It  is  just  the  same  story,  we  have  all  the 
same  complaint. 


Mr.  Robert  Vesey  Stoney,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Robert 


16487.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  a land  agent? — No,  I 
m a landlord  and  tenant. 

16488.  Who  do  you  hold  under? — I hold  under 
Colonel  King-Harman. 

16489.  In  this  county  ? — In  Roscommon,  also  under 
j[r  Kennedy  in  this  county. 

16490.  Have  you  large  farms? — I am  paying  within 
a fraction  of  £500  a year. 

16491.  All  grass  lands  ? — Yes. 

16492.  Have  you  a lease  ? — I have. 

16493.  What  length  is  the  lease?— ;It  is  an' old 
lease,  three  lives  still  to  run. 

16494.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Where  is  your  own 
land?— In  this  county. 

16495.  In  what  part  of  the  county  have  you  pro- 
perty under  King-Harman  ?— Near  Boyle. 
r 16496.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  your  own  land  let  to  tenants  ? 


16515.  There  were  four  tenants  originally  on  it? — ^toney’ 

Yes,  and  they  became  twelve. 

16516.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  what  space  of  time  ? 

— I could  not  tell.  In  another  case,  thirty-two  acres, 
with  a rent  of  £13  15s.,  have  eight  tenants,  where 
there  were  originally  three. 

16517.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  acreage  you  give  is  large 
for  the  rent  ? — Yes,  that  is  a fenced-in  holding. 

16518.  All  the  rest  is  mountain  grazing? — Three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  acres  mountain  grazing. 

16519.  Chairman. — Were  these  subdivisions  made 
before  you  bought  it  ? — Yes. 

16520.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  have  a right  to  the 
mountain  ? — They  have  rundale. 

16521.  Do  they  let  the  grazing  if  they  cannot  put 
their  own  cattle  on  it? — No.  In  order  to  get  the 
estate  into  order  no  man’s  life  would  be  worth  six- 
pence purchase  if  he  attempted  to  do  what  would  be 


16497.  Have  they  leases,  or  are  they  yearly  tenants  ? necessary. 

—Nearly  all  yearly  tenants.  I have  given  leases  in  16522.  The  rents  are  very  small?— Yes.  Twenty 
Roscommon  of  my  own  lands,  but  my  principal  number  acres,  £13;  seventeen  acres,  £12  10s.;  nineteen  acres, 
of  tenants  is  in  this  county,  and  they  have  no  leases,  £14.  , ,, 

and  it  was  more  upon  the  small  tenancies  I wished  to  16523.  You  collect  from  one  person  where  they 
| examined.  hold  in  common  ? — Yes. 

16498  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  got  tenants  in  16524.  And  he  collects  from  the  others? — Yes. 

Roscommon  ?— Yes,  on  my  own  property,  which  I have  16525.  The  O’Conor  Don.— mat  do  you  propose 

in  Roscommon,  besides  the  property  I hold  from  King-  as  a remedy  ?— There  ought  to  be  some  jurisdiction  to 
Harman,  that  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boyle.  prevent  future  subdivision. 

16499.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  16526.  What  would  you  do  with  the  people  who 

the  small  tenants,  are  you  satisfied  with  them? — I have  subdivided  ? — To  help  the  tenants  there  is  out  of 
think  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  subdivision,  the  power  of  the  landlord  or  any  government.  The 
No  landlord  likes  the  trouble  or  the  expensive  way  of  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  assisted  emigration, 
min"  to  court  to  evict  them,  there  should  be  some  16527.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  of  that  moun 


jurisdiction  before  magistrates  to  prevent  it. 

16500.  They  have  subdivided? — Yes,  and  of  late 
years  it  is  done  every  hour  in  the  day. 

" 16501.  What  part  of  Mayo  is  your  property  in  ?— 

I have  two  properties,  but  the  one  I speak  of  is  on  the 
other  side  of  Newport,  near  the  sea. 

16502.  It  is  mountain  land  ? — Yes. 

16503.  Large  tracts  of  land  ? — Yes. 

16504.  Is  it  reclaimable  land? — Itcould  bereclaimed, 
hut  it  would  not  pay  to  do  it. 

16505.  Would  it  not  pay  tenants  to  do  it  with  their 
own  labour  ? — It  would. 

16506.  Do  you  allow  them  to  do  it  ? — I do,  and  en- 
courage them  to  do  it. 

16507.  What  encouragement  do  you  give? — I pro- 
mise them  a couple  of  pounds  for  every  acre  they 
reclaim,  and  help  them. 

16508.  Do  you  put  any  rent  on  it  ? — No,  not  for  the 
first  five  years,  sometimes  seven  years. 

16509.  Have  you  a scale?— It  has  been  done  in  so 
very  few  cases  that  the  five  years  never  came.  I want 
to  bring  forward  one  or  two  instances  of  subletting 
and  subdivision.  John  Sweeny  held  seventeen  acres, 
three  roods,  thirty-nine  perches,  at  a rent  of  £12  10s. 
There  are  eight  tenants  there,  eight  families  acknow- 
ledged, and  four  unacknowledged,  and  the  children  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  that  is  twelve  families  on  seven- 
teen acres  of  mountain  land. 

16510.  They  have  large  tracts  of  grazing  land 
besides? — Yes. 

16511.  And  that  is  the  best  thing  they  have? — But 
they  have  no  cattle,  what  good  is  it. 

16512.  Have  they  no  cattle? — No,  they  are  in  a 
semi  state  of  starvation. 

16513.  They  had  up  to  the  bad  years  ? — No,  I don’t 
suppose  they  ever  had. 

16514.  Do  you  try  to  prevent  subdivision  ? — Yes, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible. 


tain  that  could  be  reclaimed? — Well,  I daresay  a 
couple  of  thousand  acres  could  be  reclaimed,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  would  pay  the  cost  to  do  it. 

16528.  Suppose  you  have  twelve  tenants  on  seven- 
teen acres  could  you  not  attach  mountain  runs  to  each 
of  their  holdings  ? — They  have  full  permission  to  re- 
claim now  if  they  wish. 

16529.  But  it  is  in  common  now,  and  no  one  likes 
to  do  a thing  if  he  would  not  be  doing  it  for  himself? 
— Colonel  Gore’s  family  attempted  it  on  an  adjoining 
property  and  they  had  to  desist  because  the  tenantry 
objected  to  it. 

16530.  Have  you  land  that  is  not  mountain  let  to 
tenants  ? — The  Roscommon  land  is  not  mountain  land. 
It  is  all  good  grass  land. 

16531.  Did  they  subdivide  there? — Not  to  the 
same  extent.  The  land  is  good. 

16532.  Chairman. — The  man  values  what  he  has 
that  is  good  and  doesn’t  like  to  divide  it,  and  where 
it  is  bad  he  tries  to  get  something  out  of  it  from 
another  tenant?— I don’t  see  anything  but  a new 
valuation  for  every  part. 

16533.  The  O’Conor  Don. — A new  Government 
valuation? — Yes. 

16534.  Mr.  Shaw.— How  would  that  help  you  ?— 
It  would  show  the  people  what  the  valuation  is.  The 
present  valuation  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  present 
rent. 

16535.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make  a gene- 
ral valuation  a basis  for  rent? — It  would  take  years 
to  do  it.  ’ 

16536.  By  the  time  it  was  finished  in  one  end  of 
the  Kingdom  he  should  begin  at  the  other  end  ? — 
Another  good  system  would  be  a modified  form  of  the 
Longfield  lease. 

16537.  You  have  no  tenant-right  on  your  property  ? 
My  father  allowed  tenant-right  in  Roscommon.  A 
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man  is  allowed  to  sell  any  little  right  he  may  have  in 
the  holding,  but  the  landlord  chooses  the  tenant. 

16538.  Does  the  landlord  generally  raise  the  rent 
on  a change  of  tenancy? — Yes,  to  some  small  degree. 

16539.  A_nd  does  he  raise  the  rent  on  the  death  of 
the  father  if  the  son  comes  in? — Yes,  on  anything 
that  is  a change  of  tenancy,  or  the  falling  in  of  a 
lease. 

16540.  It  is  generally  done  by  valuation  ? — Yes. 

16541.  You  send  a public  valuator? — Yes. 

16542.  The  people  are  dissatisfied  with  their  rents 
in  this  country  ? — They  were  not  up  to  two  years  ago. 
There  were  no  people  could  pay  better. 

16543.  The  times  were  very  bad? — I don’t  think 
the  times  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  very  best , 
tenants  I have  are  the  men  who  won’t  pay. 

16544.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  best? — The  best 
off-  A man  who  pays  £115  a year.  I saw  him  with 
two  very  good  plough  horses,  a fan-  stock  in  the  farm- 
yard, and  he  has  not  paid  a farthing  for  the  last  two 

16545.  Had  he  stock  on  his  land? — Yes.  He  was 
ploughing  when  I saw  him. 

16546.  What  reason  does  he  give? — Afraid  to  pay 
is  the  mere  excuse.  This  is  on  a small  property  near 
Ballinrobe. 

16547.  Have  you  had  any  ejectments?— I had  one 
ejectment  in  Roscommon,  but  I don’t  know  whether 
it  is  carried  out  yet  or  not.  I had  one  on  my  own 
property  near  Newport.  It  was  a town  house,  and 
the  woman  was  evicted,  but  came  back  the  same 
night,  and  she  is  in  it  now  although  I have  had  her 
up  and  fined  time  after  time.  The  Land  League  pays 
the  fine  and  she  is  in  the  house  still. 

16548.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  generally  in 
collecting  your  rents?— Yes. 

16549.  This  year  and  last  year? — Well,  it  is  only 
by  coaxing  you  can  get  any  rent  at  all. 

16550.  Do  these  people  on  the  mountain  farms  pay 
well  ? — They  pay  better  than  the  others  I have  been 
giving  employment  to  a large  extent  latterly.  Ihavespent 
£7,000  or  £8,000  in  five  or  six  years  on  the  property. 

16551.  What  was  it  on? — On  drainage  and  reclaim- 
ing clay  land. 

16552.  You  have  it  in  your  own  hands? — Yes. 

16553.  Did  it  pay  you?— I reclaimed  some  mountain 
land,  and  it  did  not  pay,  but  I reclaimed  clay  land 
which  was  covered  with  stones,  and  that  did  pay,  and 
I have  very  good  meadows  on  it. 

16554.  Did  you  try  to  reclaim  cut-away  bog  ? — Yes. 

It  did  not  pay. 

16555.  But  the  clayey  stony  land  that  was  cleared 
and  drained  did  pay? — Yes,  and  I have  got  good  crops 
off  it. 

16556.  It  would  pay  a small  tenant  to  do  it  with 
his  own  labour  ? — I think  if  they  were  to  do  it  them- 


selves it  would  pay.  If  they  had  to  pay  ls  u , 
to  a man  it  would  not,  but  if  they  had  the'  laboi  . 
their  own  family  to  do  it,  it  would  pay.  Ul’  of" 

16557.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  reclaim  if  tu 
had  held  out  to  them  the  inducement  of  a loner 
—I  don’t  think  they  care  for  a lease.  ° *ml 

16558.  But  they  like  security  and  fixity  of  term- 
which  good  landlords  really  give  their  tenants  J! 
there  is  no  eviction  except  for  non-payment  of  rentL 
I never  heard  of  any  eviction  in  my  neighbourly 
except  for  non-payment.  u 

16559  If  the  rents  could  be  fixed  at  a reasonable 
rate  and  security  given,  don’t  you  think  it  wonto 
work  well  ? — The  Land  Act  has  done  no  good  for  im 
provements.  a' 

16560.  You  think  there  should  be  somethin®  fur 
ther  in  that  direction  giving  them  a real  interest  and 
giving  thelandlord  what  was  fair,  of  course?— I ’don’t 
know.  I think  here  and  there  where  there  is  thrift 
whether  the  man  got  a thirty-one  years’  lease  ora 
hundred  years’  lease,  it  would  be  the  same  thin® 

I think,  in  a hundred,  you  will  not  find  one  thr% 


16561.  You  have  hundreds  idle  in  this  county  and 
the  only  thing  they  want  is  labour;  then  you’ bare 
land  that  is  not  reclaimed,  and  land  not  wisely  or 
to  half  its  extent  employed,  so  that  you  have  the 
raw  material  that  would  pay  if  you  bring  it  into 
shape.  Don’t  you  think  there  should  be  some  manner 
of  bringing  the  two  together  ?— I think,  probably  in 
a hundred  years’  time  when  the  raw  material  is  pro- 
perly worked  up  you  might  begin,  but  I don’t  believe 
it  would  pay  at  the  present  moment.  I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  establish  peasant  proprietary  as  an 
example  to  others,  if  you  could  get  hold  of  one  thrifty 
man  for  the  purpose.  I would  not  make  peasant  pro- 
prietors of  any  men  who  could  not  show  one-fourth  of 
the  money  out  of  his  own  saving. 

16562.  These  mountain  lands  are  not  worth  any- 
thing at  present,  so  that  any  moderate  rent  wouid 
be  an  advantage  to  the  landlord  ? — I dare  say  it 
would.  1 

16563.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  othei 
point  you  wish  to  give  evidence  upon  ? — I think  there 
is  one  thing  you  must  take  into  consideration  in  re- 
claiming land.  If  you  give  land  to  be  reclaimed  and 
put  a tenant  on  it  he  will  want  a comfortable  house 
which  will  cost  as  much  as  the  reclamation  of  the 
land. 


16o64.  They  generally  knock  up  a house  for  them 
selves?— They  will,  for  themselves,  but  if  you  want 
the  reclamation  done  they  will  not,  and  they  will  not 
be  content  with  the  ordinary  house.  I have  built  a 
few  myself,  and  they  are  gradually  getting  into  the 
same  disorderly,  filthy  state,  with  cess-pools  before  the 
door  the  same  as  the  others. 


Mr.  Patrick  Burke  examined. 


16565.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  your  landlord  t 
—Mr.  M'Cabe. 

16566.  What  is  your  rent? — £14. 

16567.  And  your  valuation  ? — £6  15s. 

16568.  When  was  that  rent  fixed  ? — About  fourteen 
years  ago. 

16569.  What  were  you  paying  before  that  ?— It  was 
at  that  time  I got  the  land,  and  I got  it  then  at  £12, 
and  in  three  years  time  he  raised  it  to  . £14,  paying  all 
' axes,  getting  no  allowance  at  any  time  for  poor  rates 
r anything  else. 

1 6570.  Did  you  do  any  improvements  on  your  lands  ? 


Some  drains.  It  was  a shaking  bog,  and  hardly 
any  person  could  walk  upon  it. 

16571.  Was  it  open  drains? — Yes,  open  drains,  to 
dry  the  land,  otherwise  we  could  not  work  upon  it. 

16572.  What  is  the  total  rental  of  your  townland? 
— I think  the  whole  amount  of  it  is  £49. 

16573.  Your  landlord  is  a middleman? — Yes ; and 
he  pays  £9  15s.  himself  for  the  whole  amount. 

16574.  And  the  tenants  pay  him  £49  ? — Yes.  He 
is  bailiff  to  the  landlord. 

16575.  When  does  his  lease  drop  ? — I am  not  sure, 

1657 6.  Is  it  for  lives  or  years  ? — I don’t  know. 
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Mr.  Patrick 


Butler  examined. 


16577.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  your  landlord  ? 
— Patrick  M'Cabe. 

1657S.  He  is  a middleman  ?— Yes ; and  bailiff  to 
the  head  landlord. 

16579.  Who  is  the  head  landlord? — Lord  Gilford. 

16580.  What  is  your  rent?— My  rent  is  £12. 

16581.  What  is  your  valuation?— 30s.,  and  lam 
told  by  the  poor  law  guardian  that  it  is  only  20s. 

16582.  Is  this  reclaimed  bog?— Yes;  and  I re- 
claimed about  four  acres  of  swampy  lake  where  pike 
and  trout  and  eels  were  when  I came  there.  I have 
it  giving  a crop  now.  He  gives  me  no  compensation 
or  money  towards  it. 

*16583.  When  was  the  rent  raised  ?— It  is  thirteen 
years  this  spring  since  it  was  raised. 

16584.  How  long  before  was  it  at  the  same  rent? 

Only  two  years.  It  was  £8  10s.,  and  he  raised  it  to 
£10.  My  son  was  going  to  build,  and  he  told  him  he 
would  raise  it  to  £10 ; and  my  son  said,  “ I will  not 
build  ;”  and  he  said,  “ Build, any  buildings  or  no  build- 
ings, you  must  pay  it.”  I have  the  land  fifteen  years, 
and  when  I came  into  it  my  rent  was  £8  10s.,  and  I 
built  a house  and  bam  and  an  outhouse,  with  a barn 
for  my  son,  and  the  rent  was  raised. 

16585.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  .that  after  the  rent  was 
raised  ? — Yes. 


16586.  Are  you  dividing  the  holding  between  your- 
self and  your  son  1— Yes. 

16587.  And  you  are  both  there  now  ?— Yes. 

16588.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Did  he  object  to  your 
dividing  it  ?— No,  he  never  did. 

16589.  Mr.  Shaw.— Your  son  is  married  1—  He  is. 

16590.  Chairman. — You  were  able  to  pay  until 
these  wet  years  came  on?— I was,  by  myself  and  my 
two  sons  going  to  England  to  earn  the  money. 

16591.  You  went  to  England  always  till  the  bad 
tunes  came?— We  went  in  the  harvest  time,  and  came 
home  at  the  spring. 

16592.  You  did  not  go  there  in  the  bad  times?— 
No. 

16593.  Before  that  time  could  you  have  earned 
your  living  out  of  the  land  without  going  to  England? 
— No,  sir,  I could  not. 

16594.  Was  it  all  bog  when  you  came  there?— It 
was  all  swampy,  wet  bog,  with  neither  a house  nor 
wall  nor  anything. 

16595.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  any  fine 
upon  going  into  it  ? — No. 

16596.  Do  you  know  that  the  land,  for  which  you 
pay  £49,  was  valued  at  £6  ?— I do. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Butler. 


Mr.  Michael  Duffy  examined. 


16597.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  are  a tenant  of 
Mr.  M'Cabe  ? — Yes. 

16598.  You  have  heard  the  last  witness’s  evidence? 
—Yes.  t 

16599.  And  your  case  is  the  same? — Yes. 

16600.  Your  rent  was  £5,_and  it  was  raised  to  £7  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

16601.  And  the  poor  law  valuation  is  25s.  ? — Yes. 
The  first  rent  I paid  was  £6,  and  he  reduced  it  £1. 
My  father-in-law  used  to  be  grumbling,  and  saying  it 


was  too  dear,  and  from  that  out,  he  raised  it  to  £7. 
It  is  only  common  boggy  land. 

16602.  You  reclaimed  and  drained  it?— Yes,  as 
well  as  ever  I could. 

16603  Mr.  Shaw— Do  you  go  to  England  for  the 
harvest  ? — I did ; but  I could  not  stand  it. 

16604.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  been  able  to 
pay  the  rent  last  year  1 — I paid  some  of  it. 

16605.  Did  he  make  any  reduction  ?— He  gave  me 
£4 ; he  gave  it  to  me  for  £3. 


Mr.  Michael 
Duffy. 


Mr.  Stephen  Flynn  examined. 


16606.  The  O’Conor  Don— You  are  a tenant  c 
Mr.  Charles  Crotty’s? — Yes. 

16607.  What  is  your  rent? — £7  2s.  6d 

16608.  And  your  valuation? — £4. 

16609.  Do  you  hold  a divided  holding  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16610.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  whole  holding— 
£15  5s.  ° 

16611.  Tell  us  what  you  did  with  the  land— die 
you  reclaim  it  ? — I did,  sir. 

16612.  What  state  was  it  in  when  you  got  it? Ii 

was  in  a very  bad  state— all  cut  away  bog,  part  of  ii 
heavy  land  and  rushy  land,  and  other  patches  of  lea 
land  that  was  sewed  a long  time. 

16613.  Do  you  hold  any  other  land  besides  this  ?— 
ies ; we  were  changed  down  to  this  common  land  : 
we  had  for  pasture  very  good  land  with  it. 

16614,  Were  you  evicted  off  the  good  land?— Yes. 
_ 16615.  When  did  this  happen? — About  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  not  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

16616.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  the  landlord  get  it  into 
his  own  hands  ? — Yes,  and  he  has  had  it  ever  since  as 
a farm. 

16617.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  good  land  was 
J^en  fr°m  you,  and  you  were  put  upon  the  bad  land  ? 

16618.  When  you  were  put  upon  the  bog,  was  the 
!ent  fixed  at  the  present  rate? — It  was. 

. I®6!,9-  At  £7  2s.  U.  ?— No.  We  bought  a portion 

the  land  for  £15  5s. 

Yes^2^’  ’^lat  was  ^le  rent  that  was  fixed  upon  it '? — 

lrroo’  ^°U  not  S*ve  any  money  for  it? — No. 
1846  ?— £i0Qlat  WaS  t*le  rent  the  townland  in 


16623.  What  is  the  rent  now  paid  for  the  bo"  cart 
of  it?— £149.  °1 

16624.  Mr.  Shaw— After  taking  off  the  clay  land  ? 
— Yes. 

16625,.  Have  you  been  allowed  grazing  on  the  land 
that  was  taken  from  you  ?— We  had  it  one  season  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year. 

16626.  What  had  you  to  pay  for  the  grazing  ? £60. 

We  were  not  allowed  the  grazing ; we  had  to  pay  for  it.' 

16627.  That  is,  the  grazing  on  the  land  that  was 
taken  from  you  ? — Yes. 

1662S.  The  O’Conor  Don— Is  there  a rule  on  the 
estate  against  subletting  ? — Yes  ; he  made  a rule  about 
that.  Then  they  did  sublet  and  he  forced  them  to  si  mi 
an  agreement. 

16629.  Did  you  sublet?— Yes;  I am  subtenant  to 
my  brother. 

16630.  Did  he  fine  you  for  that? — Yes. 

16631.  What  had  you  to  pay  ?— 15s.  each,  and  there 
was  a woman  who  had  to  pay  5s.  fine. 

16632.  Did  all  the  tenants  from  whom  the  good  land 
was  taken  get  some  of  this  bog  land  ?— Yes ; all  that 
remained  in  the  village  of  them. 

16633.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Einnury 
tenant?  ? — I do  ; I am  one  of  them  myself.  We  raid 
£100  in  1846.  1 

16634.  Was  that  rent  raised  ?— It  was  raised  at  the 
time  Mr.  Grotty  came  there. 

16635.  What  time  was  that? — I could  not  tell. 

16636.  Was  it  about  1853? — He  is  about  thirty 
years  on  the  land  altogether.  J 

16637.  What  was  it  raised  to  then? — £144  about. 
He  made  twenty-four  stripes  of  the  whole  village  and 
common,  and  he  put  £6  on  each  stripe. 

3 7 


Mr.  Stephen 
Flynn. 
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16638.  In  1S53  did  lie  evict  any  tenants? — He  did. 

16639.  What  did  he  do  with  them? — He  evicted 
them  and  turned  them  out — eleven  tenants.  He  kept 
all  the  clay  land  himself— the  best  part  of  it,  and  made 
farms  of  the  bog  part ; he  made  a farm  of  the  good  part 
and  kept  it  a few  years  himself,  but  he  had  to  sell  it  to 
an  Englishman — he  could  not  live  upon  it.  About 
eight  years  afterwards  he  changed  these  tenants  all 


into  it  out  of  the  good  land.  There  were  twenty-three 
•tenants  in  all,  and  he  evicted  eleven.  He  made  each 
of  the  remaining  tenants  pay  the  cost  of  evicting  the 
others.  He  never  gave  us  a copy  of  the  lease  but  he 
charged  for  it.  I think  he  made  us  pay  3s.  6 d.,  and  he 
made  us  pay  deposit  money  for  the  keeping  of  the 
lease — £4.  He  never  gave  us  back  any  of  this  money, 
and  I asked  it  off  him  at  different  times. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hake  examined. 


16640.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  of 
Mr.  Crotty’s  ? — Yes. 

16641.  Your  rent  is  £10  and  the  valuation  £5  15s.  ? 
— Yes. 

16642.  Do  you  pay  anything  besides  the  rent? — 
Yes  ; taxes,  poor  rate,  and  bog  money. 

16643.  How  much  bog  money?— 7s.  6 d.,  all  the 
tenants  pay  that. 

16644.  Do  you  .have  to  cut  turf  for  him  ? — I was 
cutting  turf  at  7s.  6d.  on  another  man’s  bog,  and  they 
processed  me  for  it,  and  he  promised  me  bogs  in  other 
places,  but  he  never  did  since.  He  marked  out  a 
strip  for  me  for  which  I paid  so  much  rent,  and  I went 
in  on  the  other  man’s  strip  to  cut  turf  according  to  the 
landlord’s  direction,  and  I paid  7s.  6 d.  a year  for  that, 


but  Mr.  Crotty  never  allowed  the  other  man  a farthing 
for  that.  We  both  paid  £10  a year.  He  charged  me 
deposit  money  for  a lease,  and  he  never  gave  me  the 
lease  or  the  deposit  money.  He  read  the  lease  to  me, 
but  I did  not  know  half  of  what  he  was  reading,  and 
he  gave  me  back  £2  out  of  the  £4  deposit  money, 
because  I was  a poor  man  striving  to  rear  a family  in 
a poor  place. 

16645.  Have  you  paid  the  rent  this  year?— I 
have  paid  some  of  it. 

16646.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  paid  as  much  as  you  could? 
—I  paid  more  than  I could. 

16647.  Do  you  owe  much  ?— I do,  but  I gave  the 
landlord  the  preference  at  all  events. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Higgins. 


Mr.  Patrick  Higgins  examined. 


16648.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  also  a tenant 
of  Mr.  Crotty’s  ? — Yes,  on  another  townland. 

16649.  How  many  other  tenants  are  on  it? — Two 
more. 

16650.  How  much  do  you  pay  altogether? — £26  3s. 
and  bog  money. 

16651.  How  much  for  bog  money? — 7 s.  6d.  each. 

16652.  What  is  the  qrdnance  valuation? — £4  15s. 

16653.  When  did  you  take  this  land  ? — My  father 
took  it  fifty  years  before.  I am  about  fifty  years 
there  since  my  father. 

16654.  What  state  was  it  in  when  you  father  got  it  ? 
— It  was  grass  land ; there  was  not  a sod  broken  on  it. 
There  used  to  be  snipe  on  it. 

16655.  Chairman. — Is  it  dry  now? — It  is,  and  we 
are  draining  it  and  drying  it  as  well  as  we  can. 

16656.  How  many  acres  of  reclaimed  land  have  you 
yourself  now  ? — Between  good  and  bad  I think  seven- 
teen and  a half. 

16657.  How  many  are  growing  crops  for  you? — 
Three  or  four  acres,  there  is  some  not  worth  being 
sowed  at  all. 

16658.  Is  that  quite  drained  ? — It  is  drained  but  I 
did  not  close  them. 

16659.  You  cut  the  drains  deep,  and  left  them  open  ? 
—Yes. 

16660.  They  are  open  drains? — Yes,  the  land  is 
very  wet. 

16661  Do  you  keep  them  open  every  year  so  as  to 
prevent  them  filling  up  again? — We  do. 

16662.  Is  the'  water  always  running  in  them? — 
It  is. 

16663.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  your  own 
rent? — My  rent  is  £8  13s.  4 d. 

16664.  What  was  the  rent  of  the  whole  land  for 
which  the  £26  is  now  paid  ? — The  first  my  father  gave 
for  it  was  £9  a year.  I was  paying  £9  myself  before 
Mr.  Crotty  came  in.  He  raised  it  from  £9  to  £26. 


16665.  When  was  that? — I think  he  is  in  it  now 
thirty  years. 

16666.  Did  he  raise  it  all  at  once  from  £9  to  £26, 
or  by  degrees  ? — By  degrees. 

16667.  When  was  the  last  rise? — I think  it  is 
twenty  years  ago. 

16668.  You  have  not  been  changed  since  ? — No. 

16669.  You  have  not  had  a rise  for  twenty  years? 
—No,  sir. 

16670.  Were  you  processed  for  the  rent  at  any 
time? — I was  processed  two  years  ago  fora  years  rent, 
and  when  I did  not  come  in  to  settle  with  him  in  ten 
days  time — I stayed  two  days  longer,  and  when  I came 
in  he  would  not  give  me  any  settlement  until  I paid 
£1  17.s.  6 d.  for  costs.  He  said  I would  only  have  10s. 
to  pay  if  I came  within  ten  days,  but  I had  to  pay 
£1  17  s.  6 d.,  and  he  never  entered  my  process. 

16671.  Had  he  the  process  entered? — No,  he  had 
not  entered  the  process. 

16672.  Mr.  Shaw.— Butyou  could nothelp  yourself? 
— I had  to  go  in  and  he  would  not  take  it  from  me 
until  I came  in  to  Mr.  Kelly,  and  settled  with  him. 
I built  a house  and  reclaimed  the  land,  and  I never  got 
a penny  help.  He  has  my  £4  yet,  and  he  threatens 
me  if  I don’t  pay  turf  money 

16673.  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  p.p.— I think  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  land  these  men  had  they  sunk 
into  arrears.  I know  the  arrears  accumulated  a good 
deal  before  the  bad  years  came.  The  bad  prices, 
together  with  the  rents  and  the  badness  of  the  harvest 
in  England,  prevented  them  paying  their  rent. 

16674.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Wasn’t  this  Mr.  Crotty’s 
life  attempted  on  one  or  two  occasions  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Thomas. — Yes,  and  he  always  takes  a 
pride  in  showing  where  the  bullets  went  through  his 
hat. 


Mr.  Patrick 
O’Donnell. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell  examined. 


16675.  Chairman. — Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr. 
Stephen  Gibbons,  of  Westport. 

16676.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  six- 
teen or  seventeen  acres  altogether  good  and  bad  as  it  is. 
16677.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? — £15  13s. 


16678.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  the  same 
rent  ? — I am  paying  it  myself  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

16679.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  has  not  been  raised  tor  a 
good  while  ? — No,  sir,  because  it  was  too  high  as  it  was. 
16680.  Is  it  near  the  town  ?— No,  sir,  it  is  tiire- 
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miles  from  the  town  of  Westport,  and  the  valuation  is 
£&  6s.,  and  paying  that  rent  it  must  be  out  of  the  way 
dear. 

16681.  Is  it  bad  land? — It  is  not  worth  5s.  an  acre 
— with  rocks  and  stones.  It  is  spongey  ground. 

16682.  Did  you  buy  it?— No,  my  father  lived  there 
before  me. 

16683.  Chairman. — Did  you  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  improving  it  ? — I did.  I reclaimed  about  an 
acre  and  a half  myself  since  I came  there,  I took 
stones  and  rocks  out  of  it. 

16684.  Was  it  old  turf  bog? — It  was  clay  land. 

16685.  Did  turf  grow  on  it? — No,  it  was  hilly. 

16686.  Did  you  make  the  stones  into  walls  and 
roads  ?— Yes. 

166S7.  Did  you  make  any  drains  with  stones? — 
Yes,  I did  the  best  I could. 

16688.  Did  you  find  that  that  improved  the  land  a 
good  deal  ? — I found  all  the  drains  I made  drained  the 
land,  but  I have  about  ten  acres  of  hill,  and  it  could 
not  be  drained,  for  it  is  all  rocks  and  stones,  and  you 
could  not  get  three  yards  without  a big  rock.  The 
rent  was  not  raised  on  me,  but  it  was  striped  a few 
years  before  I went  there,  and  he  raised  the  rent  too 
high.  My  father  lived  there,  and  I remained  there 
and  got  married  after- he  died.  He  is  dead  about  ten 
or  twelve  years,. 

16689.  Mr.  Shaw.— Did  you  ask  him  to  reduce  the 
rent  at  all  ? — He  would  not  reduce  it.  We  offered 
him  the  valuation  of  the  land  a few  days  ao-o. 

16690.  Before  these  bad  times  did  you  ever  com- 
plain?—We  often  complained,  but  it  was  no  use,  he 
would  not  reduce  the  rent. 

16691.  You  built  a house?— Yes,  my  father  built  . 
one  house,  and  when  I got  married  I built  another 


house.  My  father  died,  and  I have  got  both  houses  Oct.  id,  isso 
now.  

16692.  Chairman. — What  did  he  say  when  you  wDnnneU^ 
asked  for  a reduction  ? — He  said  he  would  not  give  it. 

I was  sent  here  by  the  townland'  Their  valuation  is 
low,  and  their  rent  very  high. 

16693.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  the  town- 
land  ? — There’s  J ohn  Ready,  Pat.  Heally,  John  Hanley, 

Thomas  Gibbons,  Martin  Murray,  and  others. 

16694.  Are  their  rents  in  the  same  way? — Yes; 
the  valuation  is  Iqw,  but  it  was  high  enough  for  the 
land,  and  the  rent  is  up  to  nearly  double  on  each  of  them. 

16695.  Do  you  find  by  the  actual  working  of  the 
land  that  you  cannot  make  the  rent  properly  out  of  it, 
or  is  it  only  because  you  see  that  the  valuation  is  low 
that  you  think  the  rent  high  ? — No,  sir,  but  the  land 
. is  bad. 

16696.  You  say  it  is  not  worth  the  rent  ? — I could 
swear  to  it. 

16697.  From  trying  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 

16698.  Have  you  worked  hard  upon  it? — Yes,  and 
I could  say  it  is  not  worth  anything  like  the  rent,  and 
signs  upon  it  we  are  not  able  to  pay  it.  This  last 
three  years  the  crops  failed,  and  the  potatoes  did  not 
grow. 

16699.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  they  able  to  pay  the  rent 
before  in  the  good  times  ? — Yes  they  were,  and  did 
pay  it,  but  some  owed  two  years’  rent  before. 

16700.  Chairman. — Before  the  bad  years  were  they 
able  to  lay  by  anything  ?— No,  sir.  They  got  along 
with  the  rent  paid,  they  might  have  a cow  or  two. 

16701.  Were  any  of  them  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  England  ? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

16702.  Do  you  go  yourself? — No,  I had  no  help. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  until  next 
morning. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  sat  in  the  Courthouse,  Castlebar,  at  10.30  o’clock. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborohgh,  Chairman;  The  O’Conor  Don  and 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Edwin  Thomas,  Barley  -Hill,  Westport  examined. 


16703.  Chairman. — You  are  an  agent  and  also  a 
tenant  farmer? — Yes. 

16704.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  agency? — One 
agency  is  7,600  acres. 

16705.  7,600  acres — whereabouts  is  that? — That  is 
the  Newport  estate,  Sir  George  O’Donnell’s. 

16706.  9,700acres — where  isthat ? — Between  Clare- 
morris  and  Ballyhaunis. 

16707.  And  whose  is  that? — Mr.  John  Nolan 
Fevrall’s. 

16708.  19,150  acres?— Yes;  I was  agent  to  that. 
I am  not  agent  to  that  estate  now,  but  I can  speak  of 
it ; in  fact,  I know  it  better  than  the  others. 

16709.  Whose  is  that? — The  trustees  of  the  Achill 
Mission  estate.  It  is  on  the  island  of  Achill. 

16710.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  that  been  sold? — No.  ■ 

16711.  They  were  trying  to  sell  it? — Yes,  but  they 
would  not  get  anybody  to  buy  it  at  present. 

16712.  Chairman. — On  the  properties  you  are  con- 
nected with,  is  there  tenant-right  or  something  corres- 
ponding to  it  ? — There  is  tenant-right  on  all  of  them, 
a sale  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

, 16713.  Any  restriction  as  to  price  ? — No  restriction 
as  to  price  whatever,  provided  the  tenant  is  solvent — 
the  sale  is  even  not  restricted  to  the  other  tenants  on 
the  estate. 

16714.  Mr.  Shaw  — Is  that  common  in  the  county, 
that  liberty  to  sell  ? — On  some  estates  it  is  not  allowed 
at  all ; on  the  adjoining  estate  of  Lord  Sligo  I believe 
ff  is  forbidden,  but  we  have  had  it  for  years  on  the 
Newport  estate  and  on  Mr.  Ferrall’s. 

16715.  Chairman. — Has  the  result  been  that  you 
have  had  no  great  number  of  evictions  ? — I don’t  think 


it  has  affected  it  at  all,  but  since  the  land  agitation  I 
don’t  think  they  would  either  buy  or  sell,  in  fact  they 
would  not  be  allowed  by  the  Land  League. 

16716.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  a man  was  selling  of  his  own 
accord  would  he  not  be  allowed  ? — No,  not  even  if  a 
man  wished  to  sell  and  go  to  America.  I had  a case 
last  week  on  Lord  Yaux’s  estate,  a small  estate  near 
Newport;  a woman  wanted  to  sell  and  go  to  America 
and  she  would  not  be  allowed. 

16717.  Chairman. — Is  that  from  the  bad  times  not 
making  the  buying  so  popular? — I think  they  are. 
prevented ; that  the  idea  has  got  into  their  heads  that 
they  can  have  the  land  for  nothing. 

16718.  That  Would  be  a disinclination  to  sell,  not 
to  purchase  ? — I think  both,  it  has  completely  come  to  a 
stand-still. 

16719.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Might  it  not  be  from  the  times 
being  bad  and  the  rents  high  that  the  people  don’t  wish 
to  invest  at  present  ? — I don’t  think  it  is,  because  the 
tenants  I speak  of,  their  rents  are  very  small  indeed. 

16720.  And  small  holdings? — Yes,  too  small;  in 
fact  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  live  on  them. 

16721.  Chairman. — How  do  they  support  them- 
selves then  %— They  go  to  England  and  Scotland,  that 
is  the  way  the  small  tenants  support  themselves.  The 
average  of  them  only  hold  about  seven  or  eight  acres, 
at  the  outside  ten  acres  of  inferior  land ; some  of  them 
not  so  much.  In  Achill  they  are  very  limited  indeed. 

16722.  What  sort  of  land  is  it? — In  Achill  it  is  all 
mountain  land,  reclaimed. 

16723.  To  what  extent  reclaimed  ? — On  the  Achill 
Mission  estate  there  are  600  tenants,  and  there  are  only 
3 Z 2 
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Oct.  20, 1880.  about  2,000  acres  reclaimed,  and  that  leaves  a very 
Mr  Edwin  small  amount  for  each  tenant. 

Thomas.  16724.  Is  that  reclamation  real  and  permanent  and 

of  good  description  ? — It  is  reclaimed  as  far  as  giving 
tillage  crops. 

16725.  And  land  drained? — Well  only  very 
moderately  drained. 

16726.  Mr.  Shaw. — All  done  by  the  tenants  ? — All 
done  by  the  tenants,  it  is  merely  a mearing  between 
their  open  drains. 

16727.  Have  they  any  commonage? — They  have  a' 
mountain  but  they  pay  5s.  each  head  for  the  cattle 
they  put  on  it  per  annum. 

16728.  What  would  be  the  rents  now  on  that  pro- 
perty?— The  rents  vary  from  5s.  an  acre  to  £1. 

16729.  There  are  some  as  high  as  £1  ? — Some ; very 
few.  They  all  live  in  villages  at  that  place.  It  is 
most  remarkable,  perhaps  the  only  place  in  the  west 
they  live  in  villages,  and  their  holdings  are  a long  way 
from  them.  It  is  a very  bad  system. 

16730.  Then  seven  or  eight  acres  would  be  a large 
farm? — It  would,  in  fact  the  average  is  about  four 


16746.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  they  go? — I really 
think  some  of  them  would. 

16747-  Families? — Families  would  go  if  they  got 
an  inducement,  it  is  really  a miserable  state  of  things 
no  one  has  an  idea  of  it. 

16748.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  they  went 
their  land  could  be  added  with  advantage  to  that  held 
by  the  others? — I do.  I think  if  you  took  two-thirds 
off,  the  rest  might  live. 

16749.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  there  any  other  large  pro- 
prietors on  the  island  ? — Mr.  Pike,  he  resides  there. 

16750.  Does  he  allow  tenant-right? — I think  he 
does. 

16751.  Subdividing? — He  says  he  does  not  allow 
them  to  subdivide,  no  one  actually  does,  but  you  can- 
not prevent  it.  Two  of  them  live  in  one  house  and 
divide  the  land  between  them. 

16752.  Divide  the  produce ? — Yes. 

16753.  Chairman. — They  began  by  dividing  the 
house,  and  then  apportioning  off  the  land? — Yes. 
The  daughter  gets  married  and  gets  one-third  of  the 
land,  or  the  son  gets  married  and  gets  one-third,  and 


16731.  Do  they  fish? — Very  little,  it  is  greatly 
neglected. 

16732.  There  is  fishing? — Plenty  of  fishing,  I have 
fished  myself  and  know  what  it  is  but  it  is  greatly 
neglected. 

16733.  They  require  large  boats? — Yes,  and  they 
have  not  got  those  large  boats,  like  Yarmouth  boats 
and  Dublin  trawlers,  but  at  the  same  time  you  would 
have  to  take  away  a great  portion  of  the  population, 
they  are  too  crowded,  even  if  the  fisheries  were 
opened  up. 

16734.  Chairman. — Does  that  arise  from  subdivi- 
sion?—It  did. 

16735.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  that  continuing? — It  is,  you 
cannot  prevent  it.  I never  recognised  it  on  the  rental, 
but  I know  it  was  done,  you  cannot  prevent  it. 

16736.  Chairman. — To  a great  extent  they  live  by 
the  money  they  earn  in  England  ? — Solely. 

16737.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  by 
giving  employment  there  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
land  ? — You  might  give  employment,  but  I don’t  think 
you  could  get  any  beneficial  effect  from  it.  I don’t 
think  the  people  could  sustain  themselves  on  the  hold- 
ings they  reclaimed. 

16738.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  land  reclaimable 
in  addition  to  the  small  farms  ? — A good  deal  of  land. 

16739.  That  could  be  made  as  good  as  the  small 
farms  ? — I believe  it  could. 

16740.  If  their  holdings  were  squared  and  they  got 
strips  of  this  unreclaimed  land  on  long  leases  at  low 
rents,  do  you  not  think  they  could  reclaim  ? — By 
degrees,  I think  a good  deal  could  be  done,  by  giving 
a little  each  year,  it  is  very  difficult  to  labour  it. 

16741.  Is  there  not  plenty  of  manure  to  be  got? — 
There  is  not. 

16742.  Sea-weed? — There  is  not  sufficient  sea 
manure  for  the  land  that  is  tilled  at  present. 

16743.  Chairman. — If  it  could  be  done  in  that  way, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  remunerative  to  the  persons 
who  found  the  money,  suppose  they  borrowed  from 
Government  ? Do  you  think  there  would  be  a rent 
payable  on  it  sufficient  to  make  it  remunerative  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  would  not.  It  has  been  tried  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  districts,  Ballycroy,  by  Mr.  Clive, 
and  I don’t  think  he  has  made  money  on  it. 

16744.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  desire  there,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  purchase  their  own  hold- 
ings ? — I think  not,  the  system  on  that  island  is  quite 
different  from  other  places,  the  holdings  are  so  small 
and  so  cut  up  you  could  not  lay  them  out.  For  in- 
stance a strip  of  land  laid  out  years  ago,  there  may 
be  eight  different  holdings  on  that  now. 

1 6745.  There  might  be  a restriping  and  then  selling, 
if  such  a thing  was  to  be  carried  out  ? — Then  what  are 
. you  to  do  with  those  who  are  cut  out.  I think  emi- 
gration is  the  only  thing  for- those  small  people,  if  they 
can  be  assisted  by  Government. 


16754.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  the  men  go  to  England? 
— The  able-bodied  men  go  to  England  and  the  girls  to 
Scotland,  they  simply  pay  for  these  ho  uses- as  lodgings 
for  the  winter. 

16755.  Chairman. — Do  the  family  all  go?— The 
girls  go,  any  of  those  that  can,  to  Scotland. 

16756.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  children  remain  there  and 
old  women  ? — Yes. 

16757.  And  they  are  really  English  and  Scotch 
labourers  ? — Y es. 

1675S.  Chairman. — How  is  it  they  are  not  better 
off  when  they  have  got  the  earnings  of  several  months? 
— The  amount  of  money  they  bring  back  is  on  an 
average  £10,  some  may  bring  £7  or  £S,  and  others 
£15. 

16759.  Mr.  Shaw. — Out  of  that  they  have  to  pay 
rent  ?— Yes,  and  they  have  as  much  potatoes,  probably, 
as  will  stand  them  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter. 

16760.  Chairman. — Is  there  turf  there? — There 
is  plenty  of  turf  free,  but  they  have  nothing  else,  they 
are  buying  the  rest  of  the  year,  going  credit  to  all  the 
shops. 

16761.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  no  industry  in  the 
island? — None;  no  trade  of  any  description. 

16762.  Do  you  think  the  land  generally  would  not 
pay  for  reclamation  on  a large  scale? — I think  not. 
You  have  first  to  contend  with  the  climate  and  then 
with  the  worst  description  of  land,  only  poor  boggy 
land,  some  ten  feet  deep. 

16763.  Chairman. — Is  the  rainfall  very  great? — 
Yery  ; it  is  one  of  the  dampest  places  in  the  West. 

16764.  Can  you  tell  the  amount  ? — No  ; not  exactly. 
This  has  been  am  exceptionally  dry  season,  but  it  was 
very  wet  during  the  time  I was  staying  there. 

16765.  Mr.  Shaw. — Generally  paying  their  rents 
pretty  well  ? — They  used  to  pay  them  uncommonly 
well  until  the  last  few  years. 

16766.  You  reside  near  Sir  George  O’Donnell’s  pro- 
perty ? — I do. 

167 67.  Is  it  mountain  land  ? — No  ; the  land  is  very 
good  there,  some  parts  of  it. 

1676S.  Does  he  eject  except  for  non-payment  of 
rent  ? — Never. 

16769.  Does  he  build  or  improve  the  place,  or  do 
the  tenants? — He  has  not  done  anything  since  tho 
passing  of  the  Land  Act.  His  father,  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell,  spent  £40,000  on  the  property,  part  ot 
which  was  sold  in  1854. 

16770.  But  since  then  he  has  let  the  tenants  work 
away  themselves  ? — Yes ; on  the  large  holdings  they 
are  all  leased.  Occasionally  he  gives  an  allowance  for 
improvements. 

16771.  They  are  improving  fairly  ? — The  men  under 
lease  are  very  well  off. 

16772.  What  are  the  average  rents  of  the  small 
and  large  ? — The  small  tenants  are  about  £7  or  £8. 

16773.  How  many  acres  ? — We  allow  them  to  tako 
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jn  as  much  as  they  like  of  moorland,  and  they  have  a 
freedom  of  grazing,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  the  land 
has  not  been  measured  for  some  time. 

16774.  Do  you  put  on  a rent  when  they  reclaim  1 — 
We  do  not,  and  they  have  grazing  free. 

16775.  And  are  they  comfortable! — Very  comfort- 
able and  well  paid  up — the  best  estate  I have  to  deal 
with. 

16776.  Is  it  near  Westport! — Within  six- miles. 
The  land  is  very  good,  and  we  have  some  fine  tenants 
there. 

16777.  Are  they  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen! — One 
or  two  Scotch,  but  the  majority  are  Irish. 

16778.  And  they  are  improving  tenants ! — Yes. 

16779.  And  doing  well! — Doing  very  comfortably, 
and  can  make  a good  living. 

16780.  Chairman. — Is  the  climate  different  on  the 
land  and  on  the  island! — I think  the  climate  is 
different  at  Newport,  there  is  not  much  difference, 
Acliill  is  25  miles  north  of  Newport,  but  then  it  is 
an  island,  and  it  is  damper  and  colder,  and  then  the 
land  is  very  different ; we  have  some  lipid  as  good  as  in 
Meath. 

16781.  What  kindoflandisSir  George  O’Donnell’s! 
— Clay  gravel. 

16782.  Is  there  any  limestone! — No ; but  it  can  be 
got  easily  from  the  islands. 

16783.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Mr.  Ferrall’s  is  near  that! — 
No ; between  this  and  Ballyhaunis. 

16784.  Are  the  farms  very  large ! — There  are  some 
very  fair  farms — men  paying  £30,  £40,  £50,  and  £60 
a year,  and  others  £5  or  £6. 

16785.  They  have  no  mountain  grazing ! — No. 

16786.  But  they  have  bog  there! — No,  very  little 
in  some  places. 

16787.  Chairman, — Is  there  tenant-right  there! — 
Yes, 

16788.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  able  to  get  any 
money  for  the  holdings ! — No. 

16789.  Did  they  before  this ! — Oh,  yes  , it  was  very 
general,  but  now  there  is  no  changing  at  all  and  no 
ouying. 

16790.  Paying  the  rents  pretty  regularly  ! — They 
have  done  up  to  the  last  year,  but  they  all  owe  money 
now — they  are  not  allowed  to  pay.  I went  down  to 
collect  the  May  rents,  and  four  of  the  Land  League 
were  outside  and  examined  every  receipt  I gave,  to  see 
was  I giving  a reduction.  The  men  told  me  we  have 
got  our  money,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  pay  it. 

16791.  Did  you  give  a reduction  last  year! — 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  year’s  rent,  and  10  per 
cent,  on  the  half-year’s  rent  due  1st  of  November. 

16792.  Chairman. — is  there  subdivision  on  these 
two  properties  1 — Oh,  not  at  all  to  the  same  extent ; 
in  fact,  I may  say  it  does  not  go  on  at  all, 

16793.  In  the  island  has  subdivision  increased 
since  the  Land  Act! — I don’t  think  it  has  made  any 
change. 

16794.  Has  it  made  no  difference  in  consequence 
of  the  claims  of  all  the  family  on  the  death  of  the 
father! — No,  it  generally  reverts  in  that  case  to  the 
eldest  son.  Sometimes  they  have  disputes,  and  the 
other  brothers  leave.  Genei’ally  speaking  they  live 
on  good  terms  with  one  anothe.'  and  divide  the  land. 

16795.  Then  that  is  subdivision! — Yes,  that  is  on 
the  island. 

16796.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  anyone  to  prevent 
them  there ; the  Society  does  not  take  much  trouble 
about  it! — The  agent  is  supposed  to  prevent  them. 
If  I found  it  out  I generally  served  an  ejectment  on 
them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  it  out  with  a large 
population.  It  is  done  before  you  know  anything 
about  it ; you  cannot  watch  over  it  in  these  villages ; 
the  villages  are  common  and  they  are  not  paying  rent 
tor  the  houses. 

16797 . Chairman. — This  was  on  a common ! — Yes, 
squatters  on  a common. 

16798.  How  do  they  keep  house! — Wretchedly 
miserable. 

16799.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  other  landlords  have  a 


rule  against  subdivision! — On  Mr.  Pike’s  estate,  I 
believe,  they  subdivide,  but  are  prevented  if  possible. 

16800.  But,  on  Sir  George  O’Donnell’s  ? — It  is 
not  allowed.  We  have  a much  better  way  off  pre- 
venting it,  because  the  houses  are  not  up  together  and 
each  tenant  is  on  his  own  holding. 

16801.  Do  they  ask  your  permission  to  subdivide! 
— No,  they  have  gone  away  to  America  latterly,  a 
good  many  of  them. 

16802.  Chairman. — Do  they  arrange  among  them- 
selves the  share,  or  get  an  arbitration ! — They  arrange 
among  themselves  the  division. 

16803.  The  holding  itself  being  reckoned  towards 
the  share  of  one  of  them!— Exactly. 

16804.  In  general  the  oldest  ? — Wes. 

16805.  Are  there  many  leases  still  existing  on 
these  properties! — On  the  island  there  ai-e  no  leases 
hardly  at  all,  but  on  Sir  George’s  estate  there  are  a 
good  many  leases  of  the  largo  holders. 

16806.  Are  they  underlet ! — They  are  not  sublet. 

16807.  Mr.  Siiaw. — They  don’t  seem  to  care  about 
doing  it! — That  class  of  tenants  do  not ; they  know 
their  own  interest  better. 

16808.  Chairman. — I see  in  reply  to  the  question 
as  to  any  suggestion  of  alterations  in  the  law  you 
say,  “ Ulster  tenant-right  should  be  extended  to  all 
parts,  and  the  rents  fixed  by  revaluation  ” ! — Yes,  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  a revaluation. 

16809.  You  mean  in  place  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
valuation! — Yes,  I don’t  think  it  is  a criterion  to  let 
land  by.' 


16810.  And  causes  dissatisfaction  from  the  excess 
of  rent  over  the  valuation ! — It  does. 

16811.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  written  agreements  between  landlord  and 
tenant!— Yes;  certainly. 

1 6812.  So  that  they  may  know  exactly  the  terms  upon 
which  they  held  1— I think  so.  I think  the  system 
is  much  too  loose  now  the  way  they  hold. 

16813.  I suppose  on  the  island  there  is  very  little 
of  a labouring  population  separate  from  those  who  are 
called  labourers ! — They  are  all  the  same. 

16814.  But,  on  the  other  properties  are  there 
labourers  on  the  farms! — Yes,  under  the  farmers, 
and  they  have  a house  and  garden  as  part  of  their 
wages. 

16815.  And  are  they  pretty  comfortable! — They 
are  as  long  as  they  get  the  earning. 

16816.  What  sort  of  houses  do  they  yet ! — A fair 
cottier’s  house. 

16817.  Built  by  the  farmer! — Built  by  the  farmer. 

16818.  Are  there  many  labourers  holding  from  Sir 
George  O’Donnell  1 — No,  there  are  not ; they  live  in 
the  town  of  Newport.  A great  deal  of  it  is  grass 
country  .which  does  not  require  much  labouring. 

16819.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  principally  large  grass 
farms  1 — Yes.  In  fact  they,  the  large  farmers,  found 
labour  so  expensive,  and  crops  not  turning  out  so 
well  of  late  years,  they  found  it  better  to  turn  it  into 


grass. 

16820.  It  is  hard  ripening  crops  there! — Yes,  from 
the  rains  and  storms. 

16821.  Chairman. — I suppose  these  last  seasons 
have  been  very  bad  1 — Yes,  there  have  been  three 
very  bad  seasons,  indeed. 

16822.  And  the  previous  seasons  had  been  very 
good  for  some  time! — They  had,  and  the  three  late 
have  been  very  bad. 

16823.  They  got  into  what  you  may  call  a better 
style  of  living,  at  all  events  a more  expensive  style  in 
good  times! — Yes. 

16824.  And  the  consequence  was  they  could  not  go 
back  in  their  expenses,  and  they  got  into  debt ! — Yes. 
There  is  one  man  in  Westport,  a shopkeeper,  is  owed 
£5,000  in  Acliill. 

16825.  Do  they  keep  poultry  in  these  parts ! — 
Very  few.  There  are  dealers  in  Westport  and  New- 
port, they  buy  them  in  the  markets. 

16826.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Buy  eg  - tool — Yes. 


Oct.  20,  1880. 

Mr.  Edwin 
lliomas. 
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1GS27.  But  the  fishing  business  is  not  pursued  1 — It 
is  utterly  neglected.  I think  a great  deal  can  be  made 
out  of  it  if  properly  worked,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
done  by  strangers,  natives  would  not  do  it. 

16828.  The  natives  would  work  the  boats  well? — 


If  they  were  taught,  but  it  takes  them  a long  while 
to  learn,  because  they  are  not  fishermen,  and  the  boats 
they  have  got  are  very  inferior,  also  the  gear. 

(The  witness  then  withdrew). 


Rev.  Anthony 
Waters,  r.c.a. 


Rev.  Anthony  Waters,  R.C.A.,  Castlebar,  examined. 


16829.  Chairman. — You  have  some  information 
you  can  give  us  as  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Falkiner  ? — 
Yes. 

16830.  Ts  he  a landlord  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — 
He  is,  sir. 

16831.  Close  round  ? — Living  in  Castlebar. 

16832.  And  the  property  just  outside? — The  pro- 
perty within  about  two  miles  of  the  town,  in  this 
parish. 

16833.  What  is  the  point  you  specially  wish  to 
bring  under  our  notice? — I have  been  speaking  to 
the  tenants,  there  are  more  landlords  mentioned  in 
that  paper  than  Mr.  Falkiner,  but  I have  given  particu- 
lar cases.  In  Mr.  Falkiner’s  they  are  nearly  all  the 
same.  I have  given  the  first  there  ; the  valuation  is 
35s.,  and  the  rent  £9,  I think. 

16834.  Five  acres  of  laud? — Yes,  sir. 

. 16835.  Is  that  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a toWn- 
park? — Not  at  all,  it  is  too  far  off,  I believe  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  valuation. 

16836.  Mr.  S;iaw. — Poor  land? — Poor  land. 

16837.  Is.it  boggy  or  stony? — It  is  boggy,  and  that 
sort  of  weak,  half  clay  ground,  and  bog  ground. 

16838.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  lately? — Not  as  a 
townland,  but  there  are  some  persons  in  the  townland 
who  were  asked  to  give  an  increase,  for  instance  one 
, man  tpld  me,  and  told  me  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
village,  his  neighbours,  that  his  rent  was  ,£12,  the 
Government  valuation  £5.  However,  it  must  be  said 
for  Mr.  Falkiner,  that  he  has  put  on  no  actual  in- 
crease, lie  bought  at  these  figures,  and  kept  it  un- 
changed. 

16839.  Chairman. — Is  that  tenant  named  Michael 
Lawless? — Yes.  . 

16840.  And  are  other  tenants  at  the  same? — They 
are  about  the  same. 

16841.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  same  class  of  land? — 
Yes. 

16S42.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  when  this  high 
rent  was  put  on  ? — It  was  at  the  time  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  lived  at 
Pheasant  Hill,  and  he  was  constantly  increasing  it, 
and  was  anxious  to  sell  it,  as  he  did  ; he  thought  that  by 
having  a high  mark  of  rents  it  would  go  high  in  the 
market. 

16S43.  Do  the  tenants  improve  at  all  ? — The  place 
is  nearly  in  the  same  state  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

16S14.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  improvable  land  ? — Well 
it  is  a cold  worn-out  sort  of  land. 

16S45.  When  did  Mr.  Falkiner  purchase? — Seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

16846.  And  up  to  that  time  the  rents  were  bein« 
in  creased, — Constantly  increased, 

16847 . Chairman. — This  was  in  Derry  wash  ? — Yes. 

1 6S48.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  a large  property? — I think 
the  rental  of  it  must  be  something  about  £500  or  £600 
a year. 

16849.  And  a good  many  tenants? — Too  many  ten- 
ants for  the  amount  of  land.  It  is  on  the  road  from 
this  to  Westport. 

16S50.  Chairman.  In  the  townland  of  Corres, 
John  Fox  ? — Yes  ; that  is  a place  that  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Ireland.  He  became  a bankrupt,  and  he  mort- 
gaged it  to  the  National  Bank  for  some  money,  and 
he  was  sold  out,  and  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  National  Bank,  which  has  not  changed  the  rental 
since  it  got  it. 

16851.  Rent  for  six  acres,  £9  ? — Yes. 

16852.  Mr  Suaw.  — Is  it  prime  land ?— Well,  it  is 
not  ;>acl  !aa'  i ; it  is  fair  land  some  of  it ; some  of  it  is 


not  worth  anything— that  sort  of  land  that  you  find 
here  a good  field  and  then  a field  not  worth  any- 
thing. 

16853.  You  think  the  rent  is  an  excessive  rent?— 
It  undoubtedly  is,  the  person  who  gave  me  that  evi- 
dence and  showed  me  his  receipts  was  almost  walking 
about  in  rags. 

1 6854.  Chairman.— Are  there  many  tenants  on  it  ? 
— Not  many,  six  or  seven ; and  a portion  of  it  is 
grazed  by  a farmer.  I don’t  know  the  extent  of  that 

16855.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  does  it' lie? — To  the 
south-east  of  Castlebar. 

16856.  Chairman. — Who  manages  it  for  the  bank? 
— The  manager  receives  the  rents. 

16S57.  And  I suppose  held  by  them,  it  won’t  be 
redeemed  by  the  owner  ? — No,  sir  ; the  National 
Bank  strove  to  sell  it  several  times  and  could  not. 

16858.  Mr.  Shaw. — Could  not  sell  it  to  the  tenants  ? 
— They  did  not  make  any  offer. 

16859.  Because  that  seems  a case  where  they  could 
try  it  if  they  were  able  to  do  it? — They  could  not  make 
up  the  purchase  money. 

16860.  Chairman. — Could  they  do  it  if  there  was 
an  advance  made  to  them  to  purchase? — Some  of 
them  could,  others  could  not.  One  of  them  is  a 
National  teacher,  and  I think  he  would  be  able  to  make 
some  advance.  There  was  a case  sometime  ago  of  a 
sale,  and  I was  then  the  administrator  of  the  place; 
Clare  Island.  It  was  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Berridge, 
who  bought  up  a portion  of  the  Law  Life  property, 
and  I was  most  anxious  the  tenants  would  buy  it,  and 
I called  them  together  and  asked  them  would  they  be 
able  to  manage  one-fourth  of — at  any  rate  one  portion 
of  the  island.  They  began  to  tell  me  what  they  were 
worth,  and  1 found  by  selling  everything  they  had 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  only 
just  washing  them  out. 

16861.  Mr.  Shaw. — A burden  they  could  never 
pay  ? — Yes.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  came  to  me,  and 
one  of  them  from  the  County  Galway  said  to  me  that 
he  came  to  the  island  to  see  it,  and  asked  me  whether 
I thought  he  ought  to  buy  it,  and  if  so  what  it  would 
be  worth.  I told  him  I was  doing  my  best  with  the 
tenants  at  the  time  to  arrange  if  they  could  buy  it. 
“ How  much,”  said  he,  “ can  I give  by  putting  on  a 
slight  increase  ?”  I told  him  if  he  had  any  notion 
whatever  of  increasing  it  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
island.  It  was then  bought;  by  Mr.  M ‘Donnell  for 
£12,500. 

16862.  Did  he  put  on  any  increase  ? — He  strove  to 
do  it  in  this  way.  Mr.  Robinson,  wlio  was  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Berridge,  said  to  the  tenants — “ Add  the  poor 
rates  and  public  cess  to  the  rent,  and  we  will  call 
the  Whole  of  it  the  rent and  then  he  said — “ I will 
give  you  three  receipts— one  for  the.  poor  rate,  one  for 
the  rent,  and  one  for  the  public  cess.”  This  was  done, 
and  for  a long  time  it  was  carried  out.  When  Mr. 
M ‘Donnell  got  the  place,  he  wanted  to  make  these  three 
things  the  rent  alone. 

16S63.  Was  it,  put  down  on  the  rental  as  such  ?— 
Mr.  M ‘Donnell  tried  to  do  it  when  he  first  called  on 
them  for  the  rent. ; one  man  paid  it,  and  I told  the  rest 
not  to  pay  it  and  they  did  not.  Some  correspondence, 
passed  between , myself  and  Mr,  M'Donnell  in  the 
public  journals,  and  he  was  afterwards  satisfied  not  to, 
put  on  the  increase.  - 

16S64.  Do  you  think  he  thought  he  was  buying : 
three  separate  rents  ? — I am  quite  sure  he  knew  the 
rental  and  the  state  of  the  island  from  Mr.  Robinson. 
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16865.  The  tenants  are  very  poor  on  the  island  ? — 

I think  they  will  have  to  leave  it.  It  is  a place  no 
person  ought  to  live  in.  I was  there  myself  and  I 
was  four  weeks  in  it.  I could  not  leave  the  island.  I 
remember  a shoemaker  went  from  there  to  sell  some 
things,  and  he  was  four  weeks  stormbound  in 
Westport,  and  had  to  live  the  best  he  could  and  his 
family  on  the  island.  When  they  want  to  take  cattle 
to  a fair  they  must  leave  three  or  four  days  before  the 
fan  if  they  have  any  urgent  need  of  selling  the  beast, 
and  sometimes  the  price  they  get  will  not  pay  their 
expenses. 

16866.  Do  they  fish  much  ? — No ; the  fishing  there 
is  a deep  water  fishery ; the  sea  is  a most  terrible  sea 
in  roughness,  and,  in  order  to  have  a fishery  success- 
ful there  should  be  a large  smack  got,  and  arrange- 
ments for  a deep  water  fishery.  They  could  not’  keep 
such  a boat  at  present ; they  have  no  quay. 

16867.  Is  the  island  poor  ? — It  is.  It  could  be 
rich. 

16868.  Chairman. — From  the  fishery  ? — No,  from 
other  sources. 

16869.  If  there  was  money  spent  in  reclamation  ? — 
If  there  was  it  would  pay  forty  per  cent. 

16870.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  fewer  people  ? — There 
are  not  people  enough,  if  there  was  work  to  be  done. 

16871.  And  has  Mr.  M'Donnell  sold  it  again? — 
He  has  not. 

16872.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  a good  deal 
that,  since  the  Land  Act,  the  landlords  generally  have 
not  felt  secure  of  a return  for  their  improvements 
if  they  made  them.  Do  you  think  that  is  the 
case? — I think  at  present  there  is  not  a feeling  in 
the  country  in  favour  of  improvements.  I know  a 
case  of  this,  a sort  of  disheartening  thing  for  the 
tenants.  On  Lord  Sligo’s  estate,  while  I was  at  Clare 
Island,  after  the  Land  Act,  he  summoned  his  tenants 
about  Louisburgh,  to  the  Courthouse,  to  meet  him  one 
day,  and  he  told  them  he  had  called  upon  them  to 
consent  to  a certain  increase.  There  was  one  person 
had  a small  portion  of  land  that  he  took  for  the  site 
of  a house  ; his  name  is  M‘Namara ; he  lives  seven  or 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Louisburgh.  He  was  a man 
in  a good  position,  and  had  land  in  another  place,  and 
wished  to  make  a comfortable  residence  for  himself — 
what  they  call  a thatched  house ; he  drained  this  spot, 
and  made  a bit  of  a road  into  it,  and  put  good  walls 
around  the  place.  I think  there  was  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  it.  He  was  paying,  I think,  15s.  for  it  at 
the  time.  I am  speaking  now  from  memory ; 
the  man  himself  told  me  the  case,  and  there  were 
two  other  priests  present  when  he  was  telling  me. 
When  he  had  the  house  built,  Lord  Sligo  told  him 
he  should  pay  £3  a year  for  it,  and  he  paid  this. 
In  about  two  years  after  that,  he  was  told  he  should 
pay  £5,  and  he  then  said  he  would  not. 

16873.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  how  much  land  was  in 
it? — I think  about  an  acre  and  a half.  I know 
the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  as  far  as  looking  at  it, 
and  . I am  only  just  making  a guess  now.  He  was 
one  of  those  summoned  in,  and  was  asked  would  he 
pay  this  rent,  and  they  all  refused,  the  whole  of  them. 
The  explanation  the  people  gave  of  the  affair  was 
that  Lord  Sligo  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Labilities 
of  the  Act  of  1870  getting  into  a new  contract  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  Act. 

16874.  Chairman. — Well,  Edward  Berry,  of  Knock- 
agreenane,  you  say  he  holds  five  acres  of  land? — Yes, 
sir. 

16875.  That  land  he  pays  £7  for? — Yes,  sir;  I 
took  that  clown  from  the  receipts. 

,16876.  Under  Mr.  Patrick  Quinn? — There  are 
about  six  tenants  under  Mr.  Quinn ; they  never  can 
be  rich ; they  ought  to  be  in  the  workhouse  every  one 
of  them.  However  he,  too,  did  not  raise  the  rents  since 
he  got  it ; he  is  a middleman,  holding  under  lease, 
I think,  from  Lord  Lucan ; at  any  rate,  I know  it  is 
flot  his  own. 


16877.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  land  is  bad,  I suppose? — 
The  land  is  bad,  and  they  have  not  enough  of  it ; 
they  have  too  many  of  them  in  the  place ; there  ought 
to  be  only  seven  or  eight  where  there  are  twenty-five 
houses.  The  land  is  not  of  a bad  quality,  but  it 
has  been  always  kept  under  tillage,  and,  I think,  is 
exhausted. 

1687S.  Chairman. — Is  it  liable  to  floods  ? — Floods 
do  be  in  a portion  of  it. 

16879.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  think  it  is 
too  thickly  populated  ? — It  is. 

168S0.  If  they  had  no  rent  to  pay  they  could 
hardly  live  on  it? — They  could  not. 

16881.  Chairman. — Do  they  go  to  England? — They 
do,  and  can  hardly  live  in  it,  and  I would  be  very  glad 
if  two-thirds  of  them  went  to  England  to-morrow. 

16882.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  they  ought  to  be,  for 
they  are  English  labourers  instead  of  Irish  ? — And 
so  it  is  in  nearly  all  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  Achill, 
I was  there  one  time,  and  I was  greatly  amused,  I 
saw  whole  families  going  off  in  the  spring,  and  locking 
the  doors  and  sending  their  cattle  off  to  the  mountains 
and  going  over  wholesale,  everyone  of  five  or  six 
villages,  going  to  England,  and  then  coming  back  about 
the  1st  of  August. 

16883.  Finding  the  crops  all  right  and  the  cattle 
all  right  ? — It  is  the  only  place  I know  where  they 
go  off  and  lock  the  doors. 

16884.  Were  you  stationed  there? — No;  the  next 
station  to  it.  But  about  Louisburgh  any  man  able 
at  all  goes  to  England,  and  the  female  portion  of  the 
family  stay  at  home.  He  leaves  the  potatoes  sown, 
and  the  oats  and  the  heavy  portion  of  the  work  done, 
and  leaves  the  rest  of  it  to  be  done  by  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  family  and  the  children. 

16885.  He  brings  home  the  rent?— He  brings  home 
the  rent,  and  pays  some  debts. 

16.886.  Chairman. — Then  under  Mr.  Quinn,  also 
Charles  Murphy,  Errew  ? — Yes.  I took  these  notes 

from  receipts  handed  to  me  by  these  people.  I don’t 
remember  more  than  writing  them  down. 

16886a.  Eight  acres,  .£12  10s.? — Yes. 

16887.  There  is  a note  as  to  his  having  been  cle 
prived  of  turf  ? — Yes. 

16888.  As  to  paying  the  same  rent,  although  not 
getting  turf? — Turf  does  not  interfere  with  the  rent 
at  all ; it  is  a different  thing.  In  that  portion,  espe- 
cially round  Errew,  where  Sir  Robert  Blosse  has  pro- 
perty, a good  many  persons  have  come  to  this  parish. 
I do  not  speak  of  any  cases  except  those  within  my 
own  parish,  and  some  were  evicted  by  Sir  Robert, 
who  came  in  on  this  place  of  Mr.  Quinn’s,  and  it  is 
overcrowded.  A rule  on  Sir  Robert’s  estate  is — -that 
anyone  selling  turf  will  be  evicted.  And  there  is  an 
instance  of  two  brothers,  living  in  the  same  house, 
and  a few  others,  neighbours  of  theirs,  giving  turf — 
one,  as  he  says  he  is  prepared  to  swear,  gave  one  load 
to  his  brother  living  on  another  estate,  and  for  this  he 
was  evicted,  he  was  told.  A good  many  of  them  have 
come  in  that  way  to  this  village  of  Errew,  and  it  is  a 
sort  of  a refuge.  There  were  no  rigid  laws  connected 
with  this  place,  so  that  if  a man  was  evicted  out  of 
another  estate,  it  was  a sort  of  a refuge  for  him,  and 
. he  put  up  a shed  there  and  stopped  in  it.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  them,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  were  not 
allowed.  Then  there  is  a case  of  a large  tenantry  on 
Lord  Lucan’s  property. 

16889.  LI  23  rent  ? — Cloonkeen.  It  is  a joint  take. 
The  names  of  one  or  two  persons  are  on  the  rental  of 
Lord  Lucan,  and  they  all  pay  rent.  They  have  divided 
the  land  among  themselves,  and  it  is  one  whole  com- 
mon take ; so  that  the  rent  would  not  be  taken  from 
one  unless  all  gave  it. 

16890.  The  rent  being  LI 23  altogether? — Yes,  sir ; 
and. the  valuation  L79  16s.  8 \d.,  and  I must  say 
with  that  rent  it  is  by  far  the  most  wealthy  holding  in 
this  parish. 

16891.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  land  is  good,  I suppose  ? — 
The  land  is  good.  I know  one  of  the  men  to  have 


Oct.  20,  isso. 

Rev.  Anthony 
Waters,  B.C.A. 
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Oct.  20, 1880.  £250  in  one  of  the  banks  in  Castlebar,  and  I know 

Rev  Anthony  anofcher  to  have  £150,  and  different  sums.  Five  or 
AVaters,  r.c.a.  six  of  them  have  money  in  the  banks. 

16892.  Chairman. — That  is  from  the  land  being 
sufficiently  good  for  them  to  live  out  of  it  1 — Yes,  sir  ; 
and  they  stop  at  home  and  don’t  go  to  England. 

16S93.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  holdings  large 
or  small  ? — They  would  average  fourteen  or  fifteen 
acres  for  each  person. 

16894.  Mr.  Shaav. — They  are  able  to  make  a living 
out  of  it  ? — They  are  well — when  I say  well,  I mean 
comparatively  speaking,  considering  how  they  live 
here. 

16S95.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  the  rent  on  that 
townland  been  altered  lately  ? — It  has  not  been  altered 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  past  at  all  events. 

16896.  Is  it  held  under  lease? — Not  now;  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

16897.  Chairman. — The  lease  fell  in,  and  I sup- 
pose they  were  left  much  as  before  ? — I cannot  tell 
you. 

16898.  "Were  the  rents  diminished? — They  cer- 
tainly were  not  diminished.  I was  asking  them  about 
increases,  and  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  no  increase 
was  put  on. 

16899.  The  O’Conor  Don. —And  after  the  fall  of 
the  lease  it  was  continued  in  the  same  way  in  common  ? 
— It  was  continued  in  the  same  way. 

1691)0.  And  do  they  hold  the  land  in  common,  or 
have  they  it  divided?- — Divided. 

16901.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  they  are  industrious, 
well-doing  people? — They  are. 

16902.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Every  man  has  his  own 
land  altogether  ? — Not  altogether  in  some  places — it  is 
a piece  here  and  a piece  there  in  some  places,  and  in 
other  places  a good  large  field  altogether.  At  any 
rate,  I am  sorry  the  other  villages  in  the  parish  are 
not  in  the  same  condition.  I hold  another  case  here. 
Anthony  Richardson,  of  Derry  wash,  valuation,  £2 
10s. ; present  rent,  £6  10s. ; pays  poor  rates,  taxes, 
and  public  cess. 

16903.  Mr.  Shaav. — That  is  common,  I suppose,  in 
this  country  ? — It  is,  sir  ; there  was  a row  kicked  up 
about  it  Avhen  I Avas  in  Clare  Island.  There  Avas  a 
gentleman  in  that  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Louden, 
and,  I thought  it  too  much,  there  were  some  of  them 
rated  at  £2,  and  a good  many  under  £4 ; and  Avhen 
Mr.  M'Donuell  went  to  add  the  poor  rates  and  taxes 
to  the  rent  in  a keen  Avay,  and  increase  the  rent  by  it, 


I-  told  those  rated  under  £4  not  to  pay  poor  rates,  ami 
they  did  not.  It  Avas  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Guardians  of  Westport ; it  Avas  discussed  therefor  nine 
or  ten'  Aveeks  every  Board  day,  and  finally  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  said  the  landlord  should  pay  these 
taxes.  In  a good  many  places  round  Westport  and 
Louisburgh  they  took  up  the  tone  and  refused,  but 
still  in  a good  many  cases  they  do  pay  it. 

16904.  Chairman. — Derrywash  is  the  same  as 
before  ? — Yes ; under  Mr.  Falkiner. 

16905.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  you  think 
it  Avould  take  to  support  a family  of  an  ordinary  num- 
ber of  these  small  holders,  say  a family  of  five  or  six 
money  or  land,  hoAV  much  money  would  it  take  to 
support  them  ? — I Avould  find  it  rather  hard  to  ansAver 
the  question.  I Avill  answer  it  in  this  AA'ay — If  one 
of  them  had  as  much  land  as  would  graze  five  or  six 
head  of  cattle,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  sow  about 
an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  soav  about  an  acre  and  a half 
of  oats,  and  have  turf,  they  would  live  comfortably  on 
that. 

16906.  Mr.  Shaav. — That  would  be  about  ten  or 
twelve  acres  ? — Yes,  sir ; the  land  here  is  very  bad  in 
some  places.  If  we  took  such  land  as  we  have  about 
Castlebar  one  would  live  on  six  acres.  They  live 
principally  on  potatoes  and  meal,  and -other  expenses, 
such  as  travelling,  never  comes  into  their  minds,  and 
they  are  sometimes  put  doAvn  for  a thing — taking  a 
glass  of  whiskey.  Really  they  may  do  it  on  a market 
day  or  fair  day  coming  in  here,  and  if  they  take  two 
they  are  sure  not  to  be  entirely  right  in  the  head. 

16907.  They  cannot  bear  it? — No. 

1 690S.  They  are  not  drunkards  ? — Oh,  no,  sir ; they 
could  not  be.  It  is  really  horrible  to  think  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  my  opinion,  at  present.  Some- 
time ago  a gentleman  came  here,  a reporter  from  the 
Freeman’s  Journal , and  I said  to  him  to  go  in  to  some 
of  the  merchants  of  the  toAvn  and  just  ask  them  for 
their  books,  and  let  him  see  how  much  they  had  given 
credit  for,  if  they  had  given  any,  and  let  him  see  the 
i-eal  state  of  their  accounts.  And  one  man  had 
£16,000  out,  another  man,  a man  of  no  sIioav  AA'hat- 
ever  in  town,  had  from  his  accounts,  £8,000  out,  and 
apparently  poor  men  Avith  small  shops  have  £500  or 
£600  out,  and  they  themselves  dealing  in  banks,  so 
that  if  the  country  people  Avere  not  able  to  pay  them 
they  would  all  become  bankrupts. 

The  Avitness  Avithdrew. 


Sir  Charles  Sir  Charles  Gore,  Mr.  IT.  A.  Knox,  and  Ml’.  E.  H.  Pert. 

Gore,  Mr.  U.  A. 

Knox,  and  Sir  Charles  Gore,  Belleek  Manor,  Ballina,  examined. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pery. 

16909.  Chairman. — You  arealandoxvnerin  Mayo?  Avhat  can  be  done  in  the  A>.’ay  of  reclamation  and 
Yes.  I am  a land  OAvner  in  Mayo.  in  the  way  of  improved  agriculture,  as  an  example 

16910.  What  amount  of  property?— 15, 328  acres  in  to  the  tenants.  The  land  employed  for  this  pur- 
Mayo.  pose  Avas,  at  the  time,  partly  Avaste  land,  iu  the 

16911.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Youhave  also  property  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  that  it  Aims  not 
in  Sligo?— I have  also  property  in  Sligo— 8,713  productive,’ and  the  remainder,  land  Avhicli  had  fallen 

acres-  into  his  OAvn  hands  after  the  distress  of  1S46  and  1848. 

16912.  Chairman. — Speaking  of  the  Mayo  pro-  As  well  as  I remember  the  circumstances  of  the  case — 

perty,  is  your  property  held  by  large  tenants  generally,  I Avas  at  that  time  abroad  in  the  army— Avhat  Sir 

or  are  they  small  tenancies  %— In  the  Mayo  property,  Arthur  did  Avas  this,  he  selected  a site  which  would 

according  to  this  return,  Avhich  has  been  carefully  possess  sufficient  Water-power  and  such  advantages,  he 

compiled  by  my  agent  for  reference,  the  number  of  amalgamated  farms  thrown  upon  his  hands,  and  the 

tenants  is  405,  and  the  tenants  under  £10  valuation  are  few  tenants  Avko  remained  on  those  parts  he  shifted  to 

290.  other  toAvnlands,  giving  them  farms  in  place  of  those 

16913.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  in  Sligo? — The  green  up.  I don’t  think  a single  case  of  difficulty  or 

number  of  tenants  in  Sligo  281,  and  the  number  eviction  occurred  in  consequence.  He  also  selected  a 
under  £10  valuation  is  232.  site,  with  a vieAV  to  have  in  its  vicinity  a certain  por- 

16914.  Chairman. — Then  among  the  larger  tenants  tion  of  unreclaimed  land,  Avhich  he,  to  a certain  extent, 

are  they  in  large  farms  ?— Both  in  Mayo  and  Sligo  assisted  the  tenants,  as  I have  done,  in  reclaiming, 

there  exists  in  particular — one  large  farm  in  each — These  districts  present  a very  different  appearance 

inaugurated  by  my  father,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Gore,  as  noAv  to  A\’hat  I recollect,  when  snipe-shooting  over 

model  farms  to  a certain  extent.  them  previously. 

16915.  In  his' own  hands?— No,  he  let  them  to  16916.  What  has  been  done  with  these  large  farms? 
Scotch  farmers  Avith  a vieAv  of  shoAving  chiefly  —They  are  still  held  by  the  same  men. 
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16917.  And  carried  on  successfully? — Well,  these 
•ire  trying  times.  They  have  been  carried  on  success- 
fall  v up  to  this,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  men  paying 
their  rent  regularly. 

169 IS.  Those  who  were  removed  at  the  time,  and 
put  on  smaller  holdings,  have  they  gone  on  and  re- 
claimed what  they  were  put  upon? — The  small  tenants 
were  not,  as  a rule,  put  on  with  a view  to  reclama- 
tion they  were  merely  shifted  to  other  places  where 
tenants  had  vacated,  where  Sir  Charles  had  reinstated 
some  of  these  men.  (Mr.  Knox.) — The  number  of  those 
so  treated  was  very  fewindeed,  I only  remember  the  case 
of  three.  ( Sir  C.  Gore.) — I considered  it,  if  I might 
make  the  observation,  I considered  it  a great  advan- 
tage that  the  landlord  should  have  the  power,  in  cases 
of° the  sort,  of  being  able  to  exercise  a certain  authority 
of  trausfering  tenants,  otherwise,  in  cases  of  emerg- 
eiicy,  where  land  might  be  thrown  up,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  it. 

16919.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a ten- 
ant for  land  that  is  vacant? — I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  lately,  but  I know,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  country,  except  in  recent  times, 
when  this  agitation  may  frighten  men— it  being  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  Land  League— except  for  that 
reason,  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty ; on  the 
contrary,  there  were  two  or  three  people  looking  for 
every  vacancy  that  occurred. 

16920.  Before  these  times,  was  it  your  custom, 
when  .there  was  a holding  vacant,  to  try  to  add  it  to 
the  neighbouring  holdings? — Certainly,  with  a view 
to  consolidate  holdings  and  make  them  more  comfort- 
able. It  is  understood  so.  In  case  a farm  falls  vacant, 
a tenant  will  come  to  me  almost  to  claim  it,  it  would  be 
considered  an  injustice  if  I gave  it  to  strangers. 

16921.  Do  you  allow  any  sale  of  holdings? — Yes. 
Subject  to  my  approval  of  the  tenant. 

16922.  Has  that  long  been  the  custom? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I think  I may  say  in  my  father’s  time  the 
same  custom  prevailed. 

16923.  And  was  the  result  of  that,  that  they  im- 
proved in  size  of  holdings,  and  by  that  means  improved 
circumstances  altogether  ? — I don't  know  that  a sale 
'always  increases  the  size  of  a farm,  inasmuch  as  very 
often  a man  from  a distance  would  come  in  to  purchase 
the  farm. 

16924.  I was  speaking  of  where  I thought  you  said 
they  purchased  adjoining  holdings  or  you  put  them  in? 
—In  a few  instances,  where  farms  have  become  vacant 
from  tenants  being  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
or  where  a tenant  got  into  difficulties  and  ran  away, 
it  would  certainly  be  an  improvement  to  have  a 
larger  tenantry,  both  for  their  advantage  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  landlord.  And  were  holdings  of  that 
character  much  more  numerous,  instead  of,  as  I have 
here,  three-fourths  on  one  estate  imder  £10,  I think 
they  would  have  more  capital  and  cattle,  and  we  should 
not  be  so  liable  to  these  terrible  crises  which  occur 
periodically. 

16925,  What  do  you  think  would  be  about  the 
average  size  you  would  like  to  see  the  holdings  ? It 
depends  greatly  upon  the  energy  of  the  man  and  the 
help  he  has  at  his  disposal,  some  occupiers  are  indus- 
trious, and  others  are  very  much  the  reverse.  The 
man  that  is  not  industrious,  I don’t  think  it  would  be 
any  advantage  to  give  him  a larger  f vrm. 

16926.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  you  want  a man 
who  would  be  equal  to  the  land  he  has,  whatever  size 
that  maybe?— Yes;  for  instance,  supposing  a man 
was  an  old  man  and  had  no  family  of  his  own,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  handle  a large  farm ; 
whereas,  if  he  was  a young  man  and  had  help,  as  we 
call  it,  two  or  three  sons,  and  I knew  him  to  be  an  in- 
dustrious man,  I would  like  to  see  his  farm  doubled  or 
trebled. 

16927.  Have  the  tenants  beenmaking  improvements 
themselves  of  late  years? — They  have  been  making 
what  they  call  improvements ; but  I cannot,  as  a rule, 
say  I call  them  improvements  of  a valuable  character ; 


the  improvements  generally  are  confined  to  the  houses  Oct.  20,  isso. 
they  live  in,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  assisted  by  gir  c{^es 
the  landlord,  and  sometimes  not.  Tt  has  been  the  Gore,  Mr.  U.  A. 
habit  on  my  estate  to  assist  them  with  timber  for  the  Knox,  and 
building  of  houses  or  outhouses.  The  other  improve-  Mr.E.H.Pery. 
inent  will  be  drainage,  which  is  generally  ill  done  and 
scarcely  efficacious  as  regards  their  own  farm,  and  not 
being  done  in  concert  with  the  adjoining  farmers,  is 
apt  to  be  imperfect.  T have  been  in  possession  of  my 
property  for  the  last  seven  year's ; previous  to  that  my 
father  was  constantly  resident  on  his  estate  for  forty 
or  fifty  years ; he,  to  a certain  extent,  endeavoured  to 
control  this  by  striping  farms  and  adjusting  farms 
where  he  could,  with  a view  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  all,  and  by  making  such  roads  and  meaning 
fences  along  the  roads,  and  also  main  drains  in  con- 
nexion, in  some  places,  with  arterial  drainage,  with  a 
view  of  facilitating  the  tenants  carrying  out  their 
drains  with  advantage.  Mr.  Knox,  who  assisted 
my  father  lor  many  yeai-s,  will  tell  you  that  those 
were,  to  a certain  extent;  efficacious.  But  the  general 
improvements  by  the  tenantry  are  a very  ineffective 
and  imperfect  drainage,  a very  imperfect  system  of 
agriculture,  and  a house  in  which  he  himself  lives, 
which  is  not  always  what  the  sanitary  authority  think 
they  ought  to  be. 

16928.  Are  they  thatched  houses?  — Generally; 
and,  also,  fences  f x his  own  particular  use,  generally 
sod  fences ; my  father  endeavoured  to  get  them  to 
make  a better  fence  by  giving  them  quicks  for  nothing. 

In  some  instances  they  use  them  ; but  they  are  not 
attended  to,,  and  have  fallen  out  of  repair. 

16929.  Is  their  drainage  merely  open  drains — not 
stone  drains  ? — Ho. 

16930.  Is  this  stony  land? — I think  we  might  cer- 
tainly  say  so,  except  On  boggy  lands. 

16931.  Have  they  cleared  the  stones  away  to  make 
fences  or  roads?— To  a certain  extent  they  have ; and, 
in  your  travels  through  this  country,  you  will  see  in 
many  places  where  they  not  only  had  to  make  them 
into  fences,  but  into  piles  of  stones  in  the  fields. 

16932.  Can  you  say  the  amount  that  has  been  spent 
on  the  property  since  the  famine  years  ? — Not  pre- 
cisely ; I have  only  been  seven  years  in  possession  of 
the  estate.  I have  certain  data  which  I can  give  you, 
of  sums,  expended  by  loans  from  the  Board  of  Works ; 
but  I can  safely  say  this,  which  will  be  borne  out 
by  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  also  by  Mr. 

Utred  Knox,  that  for  many  years,  when  he  was 
managing  for  Sir  Arthur,  very  shortly  after  the  year 
of  the  famine,  it  was  the  habit  to  do  a great  many  of 
the  improvements  of  which  I speak  now,  of  which  I 
have  no  record.  My  father  lived  in  the  country 
all  the  time,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a 
good  deal  of  his  income  on  the  estate.  I see,  in 
the  year  1847,  that  Sir  Arthur  borrowed,  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  £2,500  for  improvements ; I am 
aware  that  some  of  that  has  been  repaid ; some  I am 
still  repaying.  Some  of  it,  I am  aware,  has  been 
part  paid  by  the  tenant ; but  in  no  case  has  it  been 
all  paid  by  the  tenant ; Sir  Arthur,  in  most  cases, 
paid  half;  in  other  cases,  it  was  expended  on  the 
property  without  any  repayment  from  the  tenant.  I my- 
self have  a list  here  of  sums  borrowed  from  the  Board 
of  Works  in  the  county  Sligo,  £650,  £536,  and  £254 
in  different  parts  of  the  Sligo  property. 

16933.  In  what  times?  — Within  the  last  seven 
years.  On  the  Mayo  property,  I also  see,  there  has 
been  a sum  of  £1,160  expended ; some  of  these  are 
going  on  still;  also  a sum  of  £400,  and  another  of 
£490  on  the  Mayo  property. 

16934.  Mr.  Shaw. — Some,  of  this  has  been  under 
the  late  arrangement,  the  advances  under  the  Belief 
of  Distress  Bill? — A good  deal  of  it  has. 

16935.  Chairman. — Have  the  rents  been  raised 
on  the  property  in  your  time? — Rents  in  my  time, 

I think,  have  not  been  raised,  as  well  as  my  me- 
mory serves  me  now,  except  upon  two  townlands,  and 
certainly  have  not  been  generally  raised.  I am  aware 
4 A 
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io.  of  this,  that  in  the  discussions  which  arose  and  the 
examinations  made  for  rentals  by  myself  and  my  agent 
. a.  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  before  me,  it  was  stated 
that,  as  a rule,  the  rents  have  not  been  raised  on  the 
-'T-  different  townlands  for  over  twenty  years. 

16936.  In  some  cases  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money  was  added  to  the  tenants’  rents  I suppose  ? — I 
think  that  was  in  the  case  of  larger  tenants  only. 

1G937.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  a change  of  tenancy  1 
suppose  yoxi  raised  the  rents? — No. 

16938.  On  the  falling  in  of  a lease? — It  does  not 
follow,  I would  revalue  on  the  falling  in  of  a lease,  our 
leases  are  very  few.  Here  is  a case  this  moment 
pending,  a case  in  which  a man  of  the  name  of 
Petrie,  a son  of  William  Petrie,  a well-known  man 
who  also  holds  a farm  under  me,  his  lease  is  falling  in 
and  he  is  getting  a new  one  at  the  same  rent. 

16939.  Do  you  appoint  a valuator? — I appoint  a 
valuator,  he  is  generally  the  same  man,  and  he  gives 
satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  my  instructions  to  him, 
you  may  attach  what  value  to  it  you  like — my  instruc- 
tions are,  he  is  to  value  on  the  live  and  let  live 
principle,  there  is  no  use  putting  a rent  on  a man  he 
cannot  pay. 

16940.  You  do  not  put  a rent  on  the  improvements  ? 
— Certainly  not,  unless  I consider  he  has  had  the  value 
of  his  improvements  out  of  it,  he  having  enjoyed  his 
improvements  for  such  a time  as  would  warrant  me 
in  taking  the  matter  fairly  into  considei'ation.  I am 
talking  of  a lease. 

1G941.  The  O’Conor  Don.—  If  a man  reclaimed 
waste  land,  you  think  the  holding  of  that  land  at  a 
moderate  rent  for  a certain  number  of  years  would 
recpuphim  ? — I think  so.  Don’t  youthink  in  a revalua- 
tion for  taxation  I wotdd  in  course  of  time  be  taxed  by 
Government  for  this  reclamation,  otherwise  I don’t 
see  how  the  intrinsic  value  of  property  would  increase 
as  regards  the  State.  In  most  cases  the  reclamation 
Has1  been  assisted  in  by  the  landlord  which  puts  the 
mattei  beyond  a doubt,  that  he  has  a right  to  claim  for 
the  value  of  his  improvements,  and  I also  think  if  a 
tenant  has  made  improvements,  and  has  had  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  profit  by  these  improve- 
ments, I think  to  a certain  extent  it  would  be  fair  that 
a proportion  of  the  improvements  should  be  put 

1G942.  Have  you  many  leases  ? — Not  many. 

16943.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  which  old 
leases  dropped  out  ? — Not  much  of  lands.  I have  had 
-leases  in  towns  and  townparks,  but  not  many  bearing 
on  the  present  inquiry. 

16944.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  the  total  rental 
of  these  two  properties  at  dates  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time? — I am  afraid  I 
would  find  a.  difficulty  in  doing  so.  As  a rule  rents 
have,  not  been  increased  to  any  great  extent  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  i believe,  in  which  case  the  present 
rental  could  not  exhibit  a very  marked  increase.  1 
must  speak  generally.  There  are  eases  in  which  the 
rent  would  appear  to  be  high,  but  which  I,  as  far  as 
comes  under  my  notice,  have  endeavoured  to  fairly 
put  right.  A.  case  was  brought  to  me  the  other  day, 
which  had  never  been  complained  of  before,  although 
it  was  paid  for  some  time.  A woman  came  and  com- 
plained me  her  rent  was  excessively  high.  On 
examination  1 found  that  it  was  high,  beyond  those  of 
her  neighbours,  and  on  making  inquiries  from  my  late 
agent — who  is  so  dangerously  ill  now  that  I can  obtain 
little  or  no  information  from  him,  which  is  a great  loss 
to  me — it  appeared  that  her  predecessor  had  sold  the 
land,  which  she  had  purchased,  without  sanction,  and 
it  appears  it  was  intended  by  the  agent  to  put  a fine 
on,  and  a certain  sum  was  added  to.  the  rental  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  that  was  not  withdrawn. 
Of  course  I don’t  recognize  such  a course  of  dealing  at 
all,  and  I have  taken  means  to  place  that  woman’s  rent 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  others.  There  may  be  isolated 
cases  brought  before  you,  but  there  are  very  few  that 
would  not  admit  of  some  explanation. 


16945.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  increase  on  your 
rental  within  the  twenty  years? — I think  I ])ave 
already  stated  that  in  many  townlands  there  has  been 
no  increase  for  twenty  years. 

16946.  Chairman.— Would  the  rise  generally  be 
from  the  falling  in  of  leases  or  from  interest  on  work 
done  for  them? — No.  I think  it  would  arise  from 
this,  which  would  occur  almost  in  any  case  after  a 
length  of  time,  that  property  having  risen  in  yallle 
and  produce  having  risen  in  value,  the  landlord 
having  to  pay  a great  deal  dearer  for  labour  derived 
from  this  land,  and  other  •circumstances,  he  must  con- 
sider that  on  the  same  principle  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  extra  taxation,  he  was  entitled  to  get  more  rent 
for  his  land,  as  his  land  had  risen  in  value  as  well  as 
other  things. 

16947.  It  was  in  these  favourable  years  that  op- 
portunities came  of  making  a change  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  prices  ?— I don’t  say  up  to  the  proportion 
of  increased  prices.  I may  say  that  these  rents  were 
cheerfully  paid  until,  the  recent  distress,  and  until 
as  subsequently,  people  have  been  rather  taught,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  to  raise  objections.  Even  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  general  feeling  was, 
and  I have  frequently  heard  the  tenants  express  them- 
selves to  this  effect,  “ If  this  carries  out  all  it  professes 
we  ought  to  be  in  a very  good  position ; it  will  prevent 
our  being  turned  out,  and  no  one  can  say  a word  for 
a man  who  does  not  pay  his  rent.” 

16948,  Mr.  Shaw. — You  put  a rise  on  lands  that 
you  thought  were  underlet,  without  putting  on  a 
general  rise? — A valuator  was  got  to  go  over  the 
farms  and  readjust  the  rent  to  what  was  considered 
to  be  the  value. 

16949.  You  took  the  farm  as  it  stood  on  the 
principle  of  live  and  let  live  ? — Precisely. 

16950.  He  took  the  farm  as  it  stood? — Yes,  but 
you  must  not  assume  my  directions  were  to  value  up 
to  the  value  of  the  man’s  improvements. 

16951.  Those  model  farms  you  spoke  of,  have 
they  produced  the  effect  your  father  intended  in 
these  districts? — To  a limited  extent.  For  instance, 
as  regards  the  growing  of  turnip  crops  in  these 
districts,  such  a crop  was  unknown  when  those 
farms  Were  instituted,  and  not  only  do  they  grow 
those  green  crops,  and  make  better  attempts  at 
drainage,  but,  in  some  instances,  I have  known  those 
farmers  give  assistance  themselves  personally,  not 
only  by  instructions,  but  by  going  to  men’s  farms 
and  showing  them  what  to  do,  and  their  example 
has  been  beneficial. 

16952.  And  has  reclamation  gone  on  to  any  ex- 
tent ? — It  is  going  on  slowly. 

16953.-  Is  it  bog  or  mountain  land? — Both  bog 
and  mountain  land. 

16954.  It  is  part  of  their  farms  at  present-?— 
Yes,  the  edge  of  their  farms. 

16955.  And  they  are  charged  rent  for  it  now? — 
A great  deal  of  this  which  was  included  in  their 
own  farms  originally  they  were  paying  rent  for,  and 
the  rent  has  not  been  increased  in  consequence  of 
any  improvement  they  have  made  in  them. 

16956.  Any  of  those  ^increases  have,  not  been  on 
those  farms. & — Not  in  consequence  of  that. 

16957.  Then  they  have  been  on  those  farms? — 
When  1 sent  a valuator  to  value  a townland  I can- 
not say  he  excluded  those. 

16957a.  -Have  no  leases? — They  would  not  take 
them.  They  consider  they  are  better  off  as  tenants 
from  year  to  year. 

16958.  How  long  before  the  twenty  years  do  you 
think  there  was  any  increase  on  the  property.  Have 
you  any  record  ? — I am  afraid  I have  not.  Idonfc 
know  of  any  general  advance.  It  would  be  individual 
cases,  such  as  a change  of  tenancy,  and  so  forth.  A 
man  might  come  in  and  say  “ the  farm  is  underlet, 
and  if  you  give  it  to  me  I will  pay  you  so  much  in- 
crease.” 
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16959-  A £10  valuation  would  imply  £15  or.JlO 
rent  generally? — Certainly  not. 

16960.  Is  the  valuation  near  the  rent? — I can  give 
you  that  pretty  nearly.  Striking  an  average  as  fairly 
as  possible,  the  conclusion  I came  to  was  that  in  the 
Mayo  estate  my  estate  generally  was  let  at  25  per 
•cent,  and  some  decimals  over  the  tenement  valua- 
tion^ • In  the  Sligo  estate  it  varied  from  25  per1  cent, 
to  30  per  cent.,  or  certainly  I should  be  quite  within 
the  mark  in  saying  the  average  on  the 'Sligo  estate  is 
above,  n6t  one-third  over,  the  Ordnance  valuation.  In 
Mayo  it  is  less. 

16961.  Is  there  much  reclaimable  land  on  your  pro- 
perty ?— Plenty. 

16962.  And  not  let  to.  tenants? — Partly  added  to 
their  own  farms,  which 'in  times'  they  will  reclaim; 
hut  there  is  plenty.  They  have  not  capital  or  a way 
to  improve,  as  my  father-,  by  these  model  farms 
and  other  means,  was  endeavouring  to  impx-ove.  We 
are  not  like  English  capitalists.. 

16963.  Do  you  think  if  the  fax-mers  got  moderate 
•help  to  impi-ove  these  lands,  and  had  a . certainty  the 
rent  would  not  be  raised,  they  would  not  go  at  it 
more  vigorously.  . There  are  many  of  them  don’t  like 
spending ' their  savings  on  the  work.  They  have 
families  to  provide  for  ?— Yes  ; but  I think  it  would 
have  to  be  doxxe  either  as  a general  scheme  under  Go- 
vernment, or  left  to  the  landlox'd  to  direct;  for  just 
for  the  reasons  we.  have  before  gone  into,  the  improve- 
ments of  tenants- are  not  in  concert  with  others,  and 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  take  out  oi  the  land- 
lord’s hands,’  unless  the  Government  took  it,  the  con- 
trol of  these  works;  There  is  certain  general 'work  to 
be  done  first,  and  then  let  the  tenants  improve  indivi- 
dually. 

16961.  You  think  something  of  that  kind  would  be 
a good  system,  with  a safeguard  ? — I think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it. 

16965.  You  have  not  the  list  of  cases  on  your 
property  that  you  have  revalued  within  the  last 
seven  yeai-s? — No ; I have  not  it  before  me  at  this 
moment. 

16966.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  much  of 
this  reclaimable  land  in  your  possession? — Yes;  I 
have  mountains  and  bogs  and  swamps  in  my  own  pos- 
session. . 

169,67.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  reclaimable  ? — Some  would 
pay  for  reclamation,  and  others  would  not.  There  is 
no  question  about  it  there  is  a large  extent  of  land 
throughout  this  pai-t  of  the  county  which  is  reclaim- 
.able,  and  if  properly  done,  would  pay  for  reclama- 
tion. 

16968.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  I want  to  know 
is— is  that  in  the  occupation  of  the  landlord,  or  have 
the  tenants  some  claim  upon  it  for  gi-azing  ? — A great 
deal  Of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord-. 

16969.  With  regard  to  the  valuation,  do  you  con- 
sider the  tenement  valuation  is  unifox-m? — No ; I do 
not. 

16970.  Taking  your  own  estate,  do  you  find  it  uni- 
form upon  any  of  the  townlands  ? — No  ; I don’t  think 
so.  I have  some  qualities  of  land  valued  in  propor- 
tion higher  than  others. 

16971.  You  have  never  looked  into  the  matter  in 
connection  with  your  own  estate.  Have  you  looked 
at  the  valuation  of  individual  tenants,' as  compared 
with  the  valuation  of  the  townland,  and  compared  it 
with  the  rent  ? — No  We  have  no  need  to  do  so.  We 
looked  to  . what,  we  considered  was  a fair  holding 
value  of  land.  A claim  having. been  brought  by  the 
tenants  of  late  years  that  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a fail- 
rent,  it  has  brought  the  subject  under  notice  a great 
deal  inore  than  previously. 

16972.  Have  you  had  any  evictions  since  you  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate? — I think  there  have 
been  two  or  thi-ee  for  the  last  seven  yeai-s,  in  my 

16973.  And  in  those  cases  were  the  tenants  finally 
put  out? — I allude  to  those  where  the  tenants  have 


: been  finally  put  out.  < The  question . was  pi-eviously  Oct.  so.  isso. 
asked,  for  other  proposes,  within  a pei-iod  of  ten  gir  - 

years,”  and  I see  the  actual  statement  here  is  ten  for  Qor0i  Mr-  u 
ten  years  for  non-payment  of  rent  only.  Knox,  and 

16974.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  the  Land  Mr.  K.  11.  Tory 
Coui-t  ? — I never  had  one. 

16975.  Had  you  any  difficulty  last  year  in  collect- 
ing your  rents?  — No,  I cannot  say  L have  had 
much  difficulty  as  regards  the  Mayo  property,  I 
have  had  more  in  Sligo..  I have  acted-  in  a very 
moderate  and  .forbearing-  way,  I consider*,  as -regards 
my  tenants  in  reference  to  these  distressed'  'times. 

Once  I became  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  is  about  the 
June  ' before  last,  that  there  would  be  cei-taihly 
exceptional  distress  in  this  country  I made  it  my 
business  on  several  occasions'  to  get  my  brother  land- 
loi-ds  in  Tirawley  to  meet  me  and  discuss  this  question, 
what  we  "ought  'fairly  to  do  as  regards  the-  tenants, 

My  own  views  at  the  time  were  that  once;  we  admitted 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  exceptional  , distress,  if 
our  rents  were  fair  rents  at  other  timekit  would' be 
incumbent  on  us  to  offer  some  temporary  reduction 
with  a view  of  enabling  the  honest  men  of  the  tenants 
to  pay.  We  had  different  discussions  and  it;  was  urged 
by  cexfain  landlords  that  the  properties'  were  differ- 
ently circumstanced,  but  it  was  finally  '.decided  we: 
should  make  abatements  on  .that  gale;  It  was  also 
urged  by  me  and  othei-s  that  we  should  institute' 
works  and  borrow  money  from  Government— that  was. 
done  as  I have,  already  shown  you.  Furthermore  wd 
agreed  that  we  would  do  everything  possible  through 
our  agents  and  reliable  persons  to  ascertainthe  conditions 
of  the  different  parties  by  whom  rent  was  due,  and' 
that  we  should  act  in  accordance  with  this  that,  it  was 
ho  use  to  press  a man  who  from  unfortunate  circum- 
stances was  not  in  a position  to  pay.  All  that  was 
acted  upon  and  the  result  was  I think  we  got  as  much 
rent,  if  not  more  than  iii  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  acted  on  different  principles;  and  further- 
more I think  we  have  been  successful  to  a great 
extent  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  as  no  open  outrage  has  occurred  in  barony 
Ty rawly. 

16976.  And  there  have  been  no  evictions'  there ? — 

There  have  been  very  few  evictions,  there  lhay  be  a 
good  many  decrees  obtained,  but  vex-y  few  of  those 
have  not  been  reinstated.  I have  had  more  evictions 
on  my  estate  than  I have  stated,  but  I only  alluded 
to  those  who  have  been  turned  out,  there  are  othei-s 
where  I have  reinstated  the  tenants. 

,16977.  Have  you  had  any  evictions  carried  out 
fully  dux-ing  last  year  ? — No. 

16978.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  small  land- 
lords in  your  neighbourhood  who  have  purehased  of 
late  years  ? — Yes. 

16979.  Can  you  say  at  all  the  state  of  their  property 
and  the  tenants  upon  them  ? — I don’t  think  as  a rule 
the  tenants  under  small  landlords  are  better  off  than 
those  under  lax-ge  ones. 

16980.  We  have  heard  generally  they  are  worse 
off? — I don’t  like  to  x-eflect  on  other  people. 

16981.  They  bought  at  a price  and  found  the  rents, 
aud  have  kept  the  same  x-ents,  but  it  appears  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  that  they  do  appx-oaclx  a very  high 
rent,  but  this  is  the  reason  given,  that  they  bought 
and  found  these  rents  and  left  them  so  ?— I am  sorry 
to  say  there  is  no  doubt  this  has  occux-red  that  a person 
has  invested,  capital  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  as  much' 
intex-est  as  possible,  and  has  put  the  rents  up  to  the1 
utmost,  it  is  that  sox-t  of  landlords  and  landladies  who 
have  not - been  gifted  by  Providence  with  a sufficient 
amount  of  discretion,  and  have  not  exercised  their- 
x-ights  properly.  I fancy  if  they  had’  exercised  a 
little  more  discretion,  all  tlxat  is  alleged  against  land* 
lox-ds  as  a class  could  not  be  said. 

16982.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  stated  you 
allowed  the  tenants  to  sell  their  interest? — Yes. 

16983.  Do  you  inquire  as  to  the  amount  paid? — 

No,  for  this  x-eason,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  any  use,’ 
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the  only  object  I could  have  •would  be  to  prevent  the 
incoming  tenant  being  pauperised  by  paying  too  much 
and  that  could  be  got  over  by  giving  the  man  a back 
hand  at  another  time. 

16984.  You  don’t  know  what  sums  have  been  paid? 
— No,  I don’t  inquire.  I would  not  interfere  with 
sales,  as  a rule,  except  where  I have  reason  to  believe' 
the  man  was  a bankrupt,  and  would  not  make  a good 
tenant,  or  was  a lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow.  You 
were  good  enough  to  ask  me  a question  as  regards  the 
valuation,  and  I should  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  a remark  to  the  effect  that  I think  it  cannot 


be  for  a moment  urged  or  supposed  that  Griffith’s 
valuation  was  a fair  approximation,  almost  in  any  case 
to  the  letting  value  of  the  land. 

16985.  Chairman.  -We  have  had  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ball  Green,  who  said  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  a criterion? — We  have  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s 
evidence  to  that  effect.  I can  safely  say,  as  far  as  my 
own  estate  goes,  I am  quite  satisfied,  and  no  fan-  or 
impartial  mim  can  say  anything  else  than  that  Grif- 
fith’s valuation,  as  a rule,  would  be  under  the  fair 
letting  value,  and  what  a tenant  ought  to  pay. 


Mr.  Utred  Augustus  Knox,  Mountfalcon,  Ballina,  examined. 


16986.  Chairman. — You  are'  a landowner  ? — I am  a 
landowner  both  in  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

16987.  Give  the  extent  of  your  property? — 5,011 
acres  in  Sligo,  and  about  2,000  acres  in  Mayo. 

16988.  I think  I will  refer  to  the  conversation 
we  have  had  with  Sir  Charles  Gore,  do  you  agree 
generally  with  the  views  he  has  expressed  as  to  the 
dealings  with  the  tenants  and  the  state  of  the  country  ? 
— Yes,  generally. 

16989.  And  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  country? 
—Yes. 

16990.  And  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  in  a 
better  state  than  many  other  pai-ts? — Yes;  and  I 
believe  would  still  remain  so  only  for  this  unfortunate 
agitation.  As  far  as  1 can  see,  there  is  no  wish  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  if  left  to  themselves 
not  to  pay  the  rent  they  have  been  paying.  On  my 
estates  my  tenants  have  not  complained  of  any  exces- 
sive rental  until  this  agitation  commenced. 

16991.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  have  they  complained 
since  ? — A few. 

16992.  In  Tirawley  ? — r think  only  one  man  com- 
plained, but  a great  many  have  told  me  the  rents  are 
no  trouble  in  the  world  to  them,  and  those  who  have 
paid  me  the  rent  last  year  paid  it  in  dribs  and  drabs 
through  intimidation ; they  would  not  even  go  to  the 
rent  office. 

16993.  Was  it  from  the  bad  times  ? — No,  from  in- 
timidation. They  had  the  money,  and  paid  it  in  dribs 
and  drabs,  and  were  so  much  in  dread  that  they  did 
not  go  to  the  agent.  On  the  night  before  my  agent 
held  his  office  the  property  was  “ walked  ” by  an  armed 
mob,  and  every  man  told  not  to  pay.  And  this  time, 
when  the  agent  went  out,  very  few  came  to  him.  He 
got  some  money  from  the  tenants  on  the  lands  as  he 
was  going  to  look  after  some  workmen,  and  he  was  told 
they  would  send  him  more  tlrrough  the  Post-office. 

16994.  But  paying  by  dribs  and  drabs  would  more 
expose  them  to  intimidation  ? — They  don’t  think  so ; it 
is  practically  not  so. 

16995.  Chairman. — What  is  the  number  of  tenants 
on  your  property — if  you  can,  divide  them  into  large 
and  small? — On  my  Sligo  property  I have  176 
tenants;  1 27  of  these  under  £10  valuation.  On  my 
Mayo  property  I have  seventy-three  tenants,  and 
fifty-three  of  them  are  under  £10  Poor  Law  valuation. 

16996.  Were  they  originally  holding  under  lease? — 
No ; I don’t  think  there  is  a leaseholder  on  my  estates. 

16997.  Were  they  originally? — No;  not  for  the 
last  thirty  odd  years. 

16998.  Were  they  brought  in  originally  by  being 
under  tenants  to  middl  emen  ? — No  ; they  were  tenants 
directly  under  the  landlord  on  all  occasions.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  my  father  when  he  had  the  estate 
made  leases  of  twenty-one  years  to  every  tenant  he 
had ; and  at  the  expiration  of  those  leases  the  tenants 
became  yearly  tenants.  They  all  expired  before  I 
succeeded. 

16999.  When  did  they  expire? — At  different  dates. 
The  leases  were  made  in  1820,  and  they  expired  about 
1840,  and  they  became  tenants-at-will,  and  remained 
so  since,  and  the  rents  have  not  been  interfered  with 
since. 


17000.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  not  raised  the  rents 
since? — No. 

17001.  Not  even  in  individual  cases? — I have  not 
raised  any  rents.  During  the  latter  days  of  my 
father’s  life  the  property  was  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  lands  were  let  by  the  Court.  I re- 
member a tenant  offered  for  one  of  the  best  farms  on 
the  property  a very  high  rent,  indeed.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Court,  but  after  he  held  it  for  one 
year  the  rent  was  considerably  reduced — voluntarily 
reduced — and  he  has  been  paying  the  reduced  rent 
ever  since. 

17002.  What  part  of  Sligo  is  your  property  in  ? — 
Some  close  to  Tubbercurry,  and  the  rest  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  Leitrim. 

17003.  Is  that  near  Geevagh? — Near  Geevagh. 

17004.  Chairman. — Is  the  sale  of  holdings  al- 
lowed?— "Under  certain  conditions.  Those  conditions 
are,  that  I be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  a sale  is 
contemplated,  that  the  name  of  the  tenant  is  submitted 
to  me  that  I may  make  enquiries  as  to  his  solvency 
and  moral  character,  and  if  I approve  of  these  I don’t 
require  further  than  to  advise  the  incoming  tenant 
not  to  over-burden  himself  by  paying  too  much  for 
the  good-will.  In  case  of  small  holdings  being  parted 
■with  by  the  occupying  tenants  I generally,  if  possible, 
give  a preference  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  for  the  sake 
of  consolidating  holdings.  I don’t  think  it  is  prudent 
to  have  smaller  holdings  than  ten  acres  on  the  estate. 

17005.  That  system  prevails  pretty  generally  in 
that  neighbourhood  ? — I believe  so. 

17006.  Does  it  in  Mayo? — Yes,  I speak  of  both 
estates. 

17007.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  other  parts  of  the  county 
besides  your  own? — I believe  so. 

- 1700S.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  part  of  it  that' 
is  waste  land? — On  part  of  my  estate  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  called  waste  land — mountain 
land. 

17009.  Cut-away  turf  bog? — A small  portion,  and 
that  has  been  reclaimed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
occupying  tenant. 

17010.  Is  your  opinion  of  the  improvements  made 
by  these  tenants  the  same  as  Sir  Charles  Gore’s  ? — 
Very  much  the  same.  I believe  a small  tenant  can- 
not efiect  a thorough  improvement ; he  has  not  the 
area.  The  first  essential  for  drainage  is  main  drainage, 
but  the  man  below  him  won’t  permit  him  to  go  into 
his  farm,  and  then  he  cannot  make  a permanent 
improvement.  He  tries  and  works  a little  bit,  and 
then  gives  it  up  as  a bad  job. 

17011.  Have  your  tenants  written  agreements  that 
they  hold  under? — Yes. 

17012.  Is  there  a reservation  of  the  right  to  make 
drains  and  roads? — No,  the  roads  ai'e  made  by  me  at 
my  own  expense. 

17013.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  ai'e  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  ? — It  is  a mere  agreement  that  they  are  not 
to  sublet  or  assign.  They  agree  to  pay  me  a certain 
rent  for  the  lands  as  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

17014.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  have  these 
agreements  been  adopted  by  you  ? — For  the  last  nine 
years,  since  I have  been  in  occupation  of  the  pro- 
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nertV-  They  are  much  similar  to  the  agreements 
adopted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  estate  was 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  they  had  similar  agreements,  and  I,  to 
a great  extent,  adopted  those  agreements,  with  certain 
modifications. 

17015.  Chairman. — I think  you  said  there  was  no 
increase  of  rent  at  all  ? — No,  the  rents  have  been  the 
same  for  twenty  years.  Of  course,  where  a new 
tenancy  has  taken  place,  or  two  holdings  have  been 
put  together,  or  where  I have  had  a holding  in  iny 
possession  for  sometime  and  made  improvements  and 
then  relet  it,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  rent,  but 
the  rent  has  been  agreed  on  between  us  both.  I have 
taken  as  a basis  the  tenement  valuation  with  an 
increase  of  from  one-third  to  one-fourth,  according  to 
the  facilities  the  farm  presented  to  the  tenant.  For 
instance,  a farm  that  has  been  cleared  of  roclis  has  an 
increased  advantage.  One  on  which  there  was  a good 
homestead  and  offices  would  be  increased  in  value, 
and  a farm  that  would  be  properly  watered  for  the 
convenience  oi  a man’s  cattle  would  be  immensely, 
enhanced  in  value.  All  those  things  are  taken  into 
consideration,  and  I have  never  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with  my  tenants. 

17010.  Mr.  Siiaw. — All  these  improvements  would 
be  made  by  you  ? — -Yes. 

17017.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  the 
Sligo  tenants  about  rent  ! — Yes,  quite  recently,  since 
this  agitation  took  place.  I never  had  any  complaints 
before,  except  from  one  or  two,  and  there  are  always 
grumblers  on  every  estate,  and  when  I have  inquired 
into  the  matter  I found  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  complaint ; whenever  I have  found  a ground  1 
have  redressed  it. 

17018.  What  is  the  acreage  of  your  farms'? — It  is 
not  by  the  acre  my  farms  have  been  let,  it  is  a bulk 
rent.  Wherever  a farm  is  to  be  let  the  tenant  walks 
it  and  makes  me  a proposal,  and  I walk  it,  and  form 
my  own  opinion,  and  if  we  cannot  agree  we  call  in 
a valuator. 

17019.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  propor- 
tion between  the  valuation  and  the  rent  ? — About  one- 
fourth  under. 

17020.  Have  your  tenants  thorough  drained  ? — 
Ho,  they  cannot  do  it,  because  thorough  draining 
is  dependent  upon  main  drainage,  and  they  haven’t 
that. 

17021.  But  I thought  you  said  you  had  main  drain- 
age?— No,  not  in  my  Sligo  property — the  adjoining 
proprietors  would  not  join  with  me  and  the  thing  re- 
mains as  it  was,  although  I borrowed  money  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

17022.  But  where  you  have  a main  drainage,  have 
the  tenants  thorough  drained  ? — No ; and  I am  just 
as  pleased  that  they  have  not,  for  their  ideas  of  drain- 
ing are  very  meagre — they  don’t  make  a drain  dee]) 
enough,  and  then  in  a few  years  they  silt  up  and  the 
' ground  becomes  a mass  of  rushes. 

17023.  Is  it  your  experience  the  occupying  tenants 
do  not  do  much  thorough  drainage  ? — Do  none  what- 
ever ; they  may  deepen  an  outfall  through  a piece  of 
bog  they  have  reclaimed,  but  they  never  thorough 
drain. 

17024.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  had  many  evictions? 
—Not  many.  There  was  one — all  these  queries  were 
answered  before  in  documents  we  had  before  us.  I 
had  one  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  the 
County  Sligo. 

17025.  Is  that  long  ago  ? — Well,  I cannot  tell  you 
the  year — it  is  within  ten  years — I think  that  was 
the  query. 

17026.  Were  your  rents  fairly  paid  last  year  ? — 
No,  they  were  not ; they  were  fairly  paid  wherever 
the  tenants  were  able  to  pay  them,  but  wherever  dis- 
tress prevailed,  and  the  tenants  were  poor,  they  were 
only  partially  paid. 

17027.  Chairman. — But  you  gave  them  time? — 
Ch,  yes,  always.  As  a rule  they  owe  me  nearly  three 
half  years’  rent. 


17028.  Do  you  attend  to  both  these  properties  Oct.  ->o,  isso. 
yourself  ? — No ; my  brother  is  my  agent.  Sir  Q]lai.les 

17029.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  hold  property  in  Done-  Gore,  Mr.U.  A. 
gal  ? — No  ; a namesake  of  mine,  Captain  Knox.  Knox,  and 

17030.  Does  he  live  in  this  county  ? — At  Ballinrobe.  Mr- E- H-  PerJ'' 

17031.  Chairman. — Do  you  live  in  this  county  ? — 

Yes,  always,  all  my  life  ; and  as  long  as  I will  be 
allowed  I intend,  please  God,  to  do  so. 

17032.  And  you  visit  your  estates? — Constantly. 

I know  every  tenant  on  my  Mayo  property,  and  I think 
in  Sligo  ; but  the  management  is  ifi  the  hands  of  my 
agent. 

17033.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I don’t  think  you 
stated  how  much  you  laid  out  in  improvements  ? — I 
have  laid  out  a good  deal— my  father  laid  out  over 
£22,000  on  his  Mayo  property. 

17034.  What  sort  of  improvements? — Farm  roads 
principally,  and  the  reclaiming  of  lands  on  the  Mayo 
property ; he  reclaimed  a great  deal  of  land.  The 
whole  of  the  demesne  I am  occupying  was  reclaimed 
from  almost  waste  land ; certainly  half  of  it. 

17035.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  good  land? — Fairish. 

17036.  It  has  paid  ? — I don’t  think  it  has.  A man 
will  go  to  great  expense  in  making  a demesne  which 
he  otherwise  would  not  do  in  a pound,  shilling,  and 
pence  view. 

17037.  The  O’ Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  re- 
clamation of  this  waste  land  pays  ?— Some  class  pays 
undoubtedly,  but  other  classes  do  not  pay. 

17038.  Chairman. — Was  adarge  part  of  this  "spent 
upon  tenants’  holdings,  improvements  on  tenants’  hold- 
ings?— No;  formation  of  roads.  A man  cannot 
occupy  his  holding  advantageously  unless  he  has  a way 
of  getting  in  and  out  of  it.  The  first  thing  after 
fencing  a property  is  to  drain  it  and  then  make  roads.. 

In  the  cases  after  the  famine,  where  holdings  fell  in — in 
my  father’s  time,  none  such  occurred  in  my  time — but 
when,  men  went  to  America  and  left  the  holdings  on 
his  hands,  he  took  them  in  hands,  and  under  the 
management  of  an  agriculturist,  put  them  in  an  im- 
proved state  and  then  relet  them  to  tenants  after- 
wards. 

17039.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  assisting  tenants  in  their  buildings  and 
houses? — Yes. 

17040.  To  what  extent? — I don’t  speak  of  the  Sligo 
property,  I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  any 
tenants  there,  I have  not  been  asked  for  assistance, 
but  on  the  Mayo  property  I have  assisted  my  tenants. 

17041.  The  houses  are  generally  built  by  the  ten- 
ants?— Yes,  almost  as  a rule. 

17042.  Chairman. — Any  new  buildings  going  on 
of  houses  ? — A few. 

17043.  Are  they  slated? — No,  they  are  too  far 
away  from  markets  for  slates ; it  would  cost  them  too 
much  to  convey  and  carry  them,  the  thatch  is  much 
better  for  them,  and  it  makes  a warmer  house. 

17044.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  remark  an  im- 
provement in  the  houses  in  which  the  people  live  for 
the  last  twenty  years  ? — There  is  an  improvement. 

17045.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  state? — In  these  queries  that  were  sent 
forward  by  the  Commissioners  there  was  a query  to 
which  we  were  asked  to  give  replies.  The  question 

is “ Ho  you  suggest  any  alterations  or  amendments 

of  the  existing  law  regulating  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant?”  and  I have  some  suggestions  here.  I 
don’t  think  I can  give  you  any  further  information  on 
the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  I have  also  men- 
tioned in  that  my  views  as  to  the  extent  of  the  hold- 
ings, in  the  case  of  a peasant  proprietary  being  estab- 
lished, and  I don’t  think  any  holding  less  than  fifty 
acres  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country ; a tenant . 
on  a smaller  holding  than  that  dwindles  into  a pauper 
or  a man  who  will  get  rid  of  his  farm  in  a short  time 
to  the  first  man  next  him  who  sells  whiskey,  all  the 
small  holders  do  that. 

17046.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  they  all  do  that? — Asa 
rule.  I know  several  of  my  small  holders  who,  since  . 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  came  in,  and  they  had  : 
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a vested  interest  in  their  land,  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  borrow  money  and  become  indebted  to  the' 
various  shopkeepers,  and  those  shopkeepers  have  de- 
crees against  them,  any  one  of  them  could  sell  them 
out.  The  greater  number  of  decrees  obtained  through 
the  country  are  by  middlemen,  the  landlord  is  too 
careful  of  his  tenantry. 

17047  Chairman. — I see  you  recommend  that  all 
contracts  should  be  in  -writing  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  entered  in  a county  record  court  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I consider  “ the  bargain  it  takes  two  to  make,  it 
equally  takes  two  to  break,”  and  any  bargain  that  is 
made  between  two  honest  men  should  be  fulfilled  by 
them,  and  I would  enter  it  in  a record  court. 

170 4S.  Then  you  would  recommend  a land  court  to 
be  established  in  each  county? — Yes,  it  is  only  a sug- 
gestion, but  I think  there  should  be  something  of  that 
sort.  I don’t  think  it  is  right  to  have  the  case  decided 
by  the  County  Court  Judge. 

17049.  The  O’ConoR  Don. — You  don’t  think  that 
a good  tribunal? — No. 

17050.  Has  it  given  satisfaction  to  the  landlord-  or 
tenant  ? — I don’t  believe  it  has  to  either  party.  Sir 
Charles  Gore — One  proof  of  that  is  the  number  of  ap- 
peals, in  this  part  of  Mayo,  from  the  Land  Court  to 
the  Assizes. 

17051.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  behalf  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — Sir  Charles  Gore. — -On  behalf  of  both. 

17052.  The  O'Conor  Don. — And  have  these  appeals 
been  generally  successful? — Mr.  Knox. — In  very 
many  instances. 

17052a.  Chairman. — That  this  court  should  be  com- 
posed of  practical  agriculturists? — Yes. 

17053.  Who  are  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
No,  I would  have  them  above  reproach,  and  not  local 
men,  because  they  are  always  subject  to  be  bought 
over. 

17054.  And  that  there  should  be  a notice  of  con- 
templated improvements  given  by  the  tenant  ? — Cer- 
tainly, because  I have  seen  a great  deal  of  difference 
and  counter-swearing  for  want  of  such  a clause  as  that; 
men  will  say  they  made  a permanent  improvement  ten 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  except  what  they 
swear  to.  A man  will  swear  that  the  thing  is  done, 
and  a County  Court  Judge  is  bound  to  go  by  the  evi- 
dence before  him  if  he  believes  the  oath,  and  he  will 
say,  “I  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  sworn  to  ;” 
consequently  a decree  is  given  for  this  improvement, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  never  took  place. 

17055.  Then  that  they  should  be  filed  in  the  Re- 
cord Court — any  improvements  given  notice  of  and 
executed— -becoming  indisputable  evidence  of  the  im- 
provements ? — Certainly. 

17056.  And  who  the  person  was  who  made  it? — 
Of  course. 

17057.  Mr.  Shaw.- — Would  you  leave  the  fixing  of 
rents  to  this  C o.urt  ?—  Certainly  not.  I would  never  in- 
terfere in  the  fixing  of  rent  between  the  two ‘interested 
people,  the  one  who  had  something  to  give,  and  the  other 
to  take.  No  landlord  is  fool  enough  to  ask  a tenant 
to  give  a rent  he  cannot  pay,  and  he  is  cutting  his 
own  throat  in  putting  on  an  excessive  rent.  The 
landlord  cannot  eat  his  land.  All  he  wants  is  to  get  a 
good  income,  and  no  landlord  I know  of  would  be  de- 


sirous to  rack-rent  his  tenantry.  It  is  the  little  gombeen 
man  who  buys  his  estate  at  a high  figure  who  puts  on 
an  excessive  rent.  They  are  always  in  the  habit  of 
grinding  the  tenantry. 

17058.  Ought  there  not  to  be  a way  of  checkino- 
that  man  ? — The  matter  would  be  checked  naturally 
if  the  tenants  had  not  that  fearful  rage  for  land.  They 
run  it  up  on  each  other. 

17059.'  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  country  by 
which; they  can  live?  — Th ey  can  do  what  is  better ; go 
to  a country  where  they  can  live  infinitely  better.  We 
are  overcrowded;  with  pauper  farmers,  not  with  good 
farmers.  It  was  only  last  week  I was  conversing  with 
tenants,  and  asking  them  why  such  a tiling  was  not 
better  done,  and  they  all  told  me  they  had  not  the 
means;  it  was  want  of  capital.  A man  marries  his 
wife  one  week,  and  scarcely  has  -what  will  pay  the 
parish  priest  to  marry  them,  and  that  man  will  go 
next  week  and  ask  for  a farm  which  will  take  £50  to 
stock  it.  Sir  C.  Gore — I am  not  at  all  sure,  but  that 
such  a state  of  things  has  been  allowed  to  arise  that 
it  may  become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  in- 
terfere, though  I cannot  see;  on  principle,  why  inter- 
ference should  exist  in  land  more  than  any  other  pro- 
perty. But,  at  the  same  time,  I am  not  satisfied  that 
such  a state  of  things  may  not  . have  arisen  as  may 
■warrant  the  Government  in  interfering.  [ believe 
such  an  interference  does  exist  already  in  the  Land 
Act  of  1870,  and  I foresaw  at  that  time,  and  so  did 
men  wiser  than  myself,  the  difficulty— that  once  you 
overstep  the  line,  it  is  difficult  to  !say  how  far  you  may 
not  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant.  However,; 
if  it  be  granted— and  I think  it  is  pretty  well  granted 
on  all  hands — that  some  further  interference  will  result 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  then  I think  we  must, 
only  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  circumstances,  and  re-, 
commend  what  is  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

17060.  It  cannot  hurt  the  good  landlord? — Sir  ft 
Gore — I admit  there  may  be  a necessity  to  check 
small  landlords,  and  also  certain  cases  of  exceptional 
people,  who  will  not  exercise  due  discretion,  and  who 
think,  because  they  have  a right,  they  must,  exercise 
is  to  the  full,  without  regard  to  the . circumstances  of 
the  case.  I go  that  far,  and  what  Mr.  Knox  has 
stated  I admit.  There  were  several  of  us  land  pro- 
prietors met  in  Ballina,  and  Mr.  Knox  propounded  his 
own  view;  ours  slightly  differed,  from  it,  and  ours  J 
think  was  the  majority. 

17061.  Chairman.— You  would  prevent  subdivision 
of  farms  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  farm  ?— -Mr.  Knox— 
Certainly.  , 

17062.  In  place  of.  eviction  for.one  year’s  rent,  sub- 
stitute sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest?— Yes ; I would 
stop  evictions  altogether,,  I think. 

17063.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  payment,  by  tenantry  of  rent  up  to  May,  as. 
now  in  poors  rate  up  to  July  ? — -Yes ; I think  it  would 
help  matters  exceedingly.  Nontenant  is  so  well  off  as 
the  one  who  has  paid  his  rent ; therefore,  I think,  1 
this  check  on  the  exercise  of  his i rights  of  franchise 
would  a great  incentive  to  him  to  pay  his-  rent.  Sir 
C.  Gore. — As  this  agitation  is;  of  a political  nature,- 
Mr.  Knox  would  meet  it  ,in  a political  way.  Mr.: 
Knox. — Exactly. 


Mr.  Edmond  Henry  Pery,  Coqlcronan,  • Ballina,  examined. 


17064.  I agree  with  Sir  Charles  Gore,  and  especially 
in  what  he  was  about  to  offer  you;  it  is  in  fact  the 
whole  question.  Sir  Chas.  Goi-e — I only  put  it  for- 
ward as  the  generalviews  of  us  who  met  the  other  day, 
and  discussed  the  question. 

17065.  Chairman. — And  I understand  Mr.  Pery 
to  say  he  agrees  with  that,  and; would  like  us  to  hear 
the  suggestion  1— Mr;  Pery.— Yob.  Sir  C.  Gore.— Wo 
must  very  much  crave  your  indulgence  in  attempting 
to  thrust  forward  this  as  a solution  of  a difficulty 
which  has  puzzled  statesmen  for  a great  many  years, : 
and  I think  is  likely  to  puzzle  them  further.  We 


consider  that  there  ought  to  be  an, abolition  of  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  where,  the  landlord  had 
agreed  to  allow  free  sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest. 
Secondly,  the  removal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  all  land  cases,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  constitute  a land  court  for  each  county,; 
consisting  of  three  persons  duly  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  to  adjudicate  on  land  cases,  including 
the  question  of  what  is  fair  rent,  and  the  question 
would  arise  whether  it  would  not  be  judicious  that 
there  should  be  Government  valuation.  Thirdly,  the 
establishment  of  a provincial  court  of  appeal  from 
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this  land  court  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  county 
courts,  excepting  the  members  of  the  county  court 
whose  award  is  the  subject  of  the  appeal  to  the  pro- 
vincial court,  five  to  form  a quorum,  the  provincial 
court  of  appeal  to  revise,  affirm,  or  annul  the  award  of 
the  land  court,  no  further  appeal.  We  appear  to  be 
satisfied  to  leave  a good  deal  to  the  discretion  of  that 
court. 

1706G.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  apply  this 
to  tenancies  of  every  description? — Sir  C.  Gore. — I 
would.  In  all  the  evidence  I have  given,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  lean  more  to  the  question  of  the  small 
tenants  than  to  leaseholders,  which  I referred  to  as  a 
separate  agreement  between  two  men  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

17067.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  if  there  was  a court  that 
would  be  a very  good  court  to  go  and  not  go  to  law  ? 
-Yes. 

17068.  You  would  have  a local  court  of  skilled 
men  and  not  lawyers  ? — They  may  introduce  a lawyer 
into  their  composition  if  they  choose  to,  certainly,  but 
all  the  other  members  ought  to  be  expert  in  land.  I 
don’t  think  we  ought  to  go  away  without  expressing 
our  sense  of  the  very  full  hearing  we  have  got,  and 


the  great  anxiety  shown  by  the  Commissioners  to 
hear  us. 

17069.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — I don’t  think  you 
stated,  Mr.  Pery,  that  you  are  a landed  proprietor  ? — 
Mr.  Pery, — I am,  in  Mayo. 

17070.  How  many  acres  ? — About  5,000  acres. 

17071.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  farm  too? — Yes,  I have 
500  acres  in  my  hands. 

17072.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  spent  much 
money  on  improvements  ? — I have. 

17073.  How  much  % — I should  say  about  £20,000. 

17074.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  what  part  of  the  county — in 
the  same  district? — Yes. 

17075.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  your  rents  been 
raised  of  late  years  ? — Not  since  1868,  when  I made 
the  last  rise. 

17076.  You  have  not  had  many  changes  of  tenan- 
cies ? — No,  I have  not  had  any,  but  I believe  they 
have  changed  amongst  themselves  from  time  to 
time. 

The  witnesses  then  withdrew. 


Rev.  Patrick  Lyons,  c.c.,  Castlebar,  examined. 


17077.  I was  going  to  speak  about  Achill,  as  I was 
down  there  four  years,  and  I have  been  requested  by 
some  of  the  people  in  Achill  to  represent  their 
case. 

17078.  Chairman. — If  you  would,  be  good  enough 
to  tell  us  the  case  - you  wish  to  represent  ? — The  case 
of  the  estate  of  Mr.  William  Pike.  He  became  owner 
of  an  estate  in  that  island  about  1851.  Before  I give 
any  evidence  at  all,  I wish  to. say  that  from  1851  up  to 
1870  the  information  I shall  give-is  from  hearsay^  but  I 
am  quite  certain  what  I give  is  true,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I would  not  vouch  for  its  complete  accuracy,  and 
from  1870  up  to  the  present  time  I have  -personal 
knowledge.  In  1852  _ or  1853  he  became  owner. 
The  rental  was  then,  about  £500,  it  lias  been  raised 
since  to  about  £1,400,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done  was  this.  The  whole  island  is  covered  with 
heath,  and  the  land  there  is  partly  reclaimable,  and 
Mr.  Pike,  in  a few  years  after  he  became  owner  of  the 
property,  evicted  a large  number  of  tenants,  and  sent 
them  to  settle  down  in  the  bogs,  imposing  the  same 
rent  on  them  in  the  bogs  as  they  were  paying,  on  the 
land  they  reclaimed  themselves.  The  lands  from  which 
they  were  evicted  are  now  in  the  possession  of  two 
large  graziers,  Mr.  P.  Sweeny  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weldon,  of  London,  at  a rental  of  about  £200  a year. 
That  rose  his  rent  considerably.  There  were  thousands 
of  acres  there  of  commonage  on  which  the  people  grazed 
their  cows  and  sheep  and  horses,  and  for  which  they 
paid  nothing  until  1857,'  when  he  induced  them  to  come 
to  an  agreement  to  pay  a nominal  sum,  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  on  the  mountain,  that 
amounted  to  about  £100  a year,  for  the  people  had  a 
great  number  of  little  slmep  worth  from  5s.  to  15s.  each. 
When  they  admitted  his  right  to  the  grazing  he 
doubled  the  charge  immediately  after.  He  also,  in 
1855,  charged  for  the  seaweed  growing  along  the  sea- 
shore. ' 

17079.  They  had  had  that  free  before?— They  had 
had  it  free  before. ' And  another  thing,  on  the  great 
strands  there  the  poor  people  had  not  enough  seaweed  to 
manure  the  land,  and  they  got  stones  and  planted  them 
on  the  strand  and  seaweed  grew  on  them.  He  charged 
for  these  a certain  sum  each  year.  Up  to  1870  all  the 
tenants  on  his  property  who  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
not  valued  up  to  £4,  paid  rates,  and,  of  course,  taxes  also. 
In  1871  the  people  foiindthemselves  more  independent 
and  they  refused  to  pay  those  rates.  Mr.  Pike  endear 
vo.urecl.  to  insist  .on  the  people  paying  it,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  New- 
port by  Mr.  Brice,  then  a Poor  Law  Guardian  for  the 
Achill  district.  The  guardians,  rightly,  I believe,  my 


lord,  decided  that  the  tenants  were  not  bound  to  pay 
the  rates,  and  Mr.  Pike,  in  order  to  compensate  him- 
self for  the  rates  he  should  pay  for  the  whole  of  the 
tenantry,  threatened  to  raise  the  charge  for  grazing, 
and  to  process  each  tenant  for  burning  the  bog.  The 
people  at  that  time  used  to  burn  the  bog,  because  other- 
wise they  could  not  raise  any  fair  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  poor  people  were  not  able  to  go  to  law  with  Mr. 
Pike,  and  asked  him  to  make  terms  and  they  would 
agree  to  them.  The  terms  he  made  were  these,  that 
they  would  pay  from  that  day  forth  a certain  amount 
of  money  in  addition  to  their  rent,  to  compensate  for 
the  rates  they  paid  before  1870,  and  in  return  the 
grazing  charge  was  not  altered,  and  full  permission  to 
burn  given. 

170S0.  What  date  was  that  ? — About  1871, 1 think. 
Then  there  are  two  other  things  I wish  to  refer  to 
particularly.  Of  course  the  Land  Act  prohibited  sub- 
letting under  a penalty  of  forfeiting  a claim  for  dis- 
turbance, I believe,  and  Mr.  Pike,  instead  of  preventing 
people  from  subletting,  allows  them  to  sublet,  but 
charges  £1  a year  for  the  second  house  built  on 
the  holding,  thus,  in  fact,  encouraging  the  sublet- 

17081.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  addition  to  the  rent? — Oh, 
of  course.  A man  with  £3  worth  of  lim'd  may  have 
two  sons,  and  he  wishes  to  divide  the  land  between 
them,  Mr.  Pike  allows  him  to  build  a second  house  on 
that  small  holding,  and  for  that  house  charges  him  £1 
a year  for  ever. 

17082.  Chairman. — Then  has  there  been  a very  ex- 
tensive subdivision  going  on  ? — Extensive  subdivision 
every  year,  to  the' ruin  of  the  tenants  and  the  benefit 
of  the  landlord. 

170S3.  And  they  hold  too  small  an  amount  to  live 
upon  ? — The  way  it  is  in  Achill  the  people  are  • a pri- 
mitive people,  and  don’t  do  well  in  America ; don’t 
speak  English  in  the  upper  portion  ; in  the  lower  por- 
tion they,  are  fairly  intelligent,  and  they  return  from 
America  because  they  cannot  get  on  well  there,  not 
knowing  English  well.  The  people  cannot  live -on 
their  land,  the  produce  of  their  land  cannot  support 
them  more  than  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and 
they  go  over  to  England,  every  man  that  is  able  to  go, 
and  every  young  girl  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  goes 
to  Scotland,  and  they  come  home  and  spend  the  winter 
in  their  own  place. 

17084.  Mr.  Shaw. — Otherwise  they  could  not  live 
at  all  ? — Could  not  live  at  all.  In  1876,  my  lord, -ho 
tried  to  raise  the  charge  for  the  grazing  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  cows  on  the  mountains':  the  people  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  he  processed  them  in  1876.  I was  there 


Oct.  20,  isso. 

Sir  Charles 
Gore;  MivU.  A 
Knox  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Pery 


Rev.  Patrick 
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Oct.  20, 1880.  myself,  and  I happened  to  have  a house  from  him  with 
pT-  i.  two  acres  of  land,  and  the  land  was  so  had  I would 
Lylns,  c c not  expend  a farthing  in  tilling  it,  it  was  there  waste. 

He  processed  the  people  for  burning  because  they 
would  not  agree  to  pay  a double  charge  for  grazing  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.  He  processed  a hundred  of  them, 
and  they  came  out  to  Westport  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
he  sent  me  a process  also.  I came  to  an  arrangement 
with  him  that  he  would  not  increase  the  charge  on 
sheep,  because  the  wool  of  these  sheep  is  the  only 
material  the  poor-  people  have  to  make  clothing ; the 
little  flaunel  they  make  themselves  is  the  only 
clothing  they  have,  and  I found  it  would  be  rather 
a serious  thing  for  him  to  double  the  charge  on 
sheep,  making  it  3s.  on  a sheep  that  might  be  worth 
7s.  He  agreed  not  to  increase  the  charge  on  sheep. 
He  and  I were  the  arbitrators,  and  I let  him  have 
what  he  demanded  of  an  increase  for  the  horses, 
because  there  are  very  few  horses  in  the  place.  They, 
in  return,  got  permission  to  bum. 

17085.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Then  there  were  arbi- 
trators appointed  ? — There  were.  The  matter  came 
before  the  court,  and  the  agent,  Mr.  Crampton,  said  he 
would  be  very  anxious  the  matter  would  be  settled. 
I said  I had  no  desire  to  go  to  court  at  all.  Mr. 
Crampton  is  dead.  ' So  we  agreed  in  that  way,  that 
for  seven  years  there  would  be  no  change,  after  seven 
years,  I suppose,  he  will  increase  the  charge  on  the 
grazing  of  the  mountain  again,  and  the  way  he  does 
that  is,  people  must  have  permission  from  him  to  burn 
the  bog,  otherwise  they  cannot  raise  crops;  and  he. sends 
a process  for  the  burning  every  time  he  wants  to  raise 
the  grazing.  He  is  making  use  of  the  violation  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1860  as  to  burning  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  rent. 

17086.  Chairman. — Did  you  not  say  that  he  agreed 
to  their  burning  bogs  if  they  paid  an  inci-eased  rent  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  my  lord. 

17087.  Then  now  is  he  putting  on  the  fine  again  for 
the  burning  ? — He  has  not  done  it  at  present,  the  seven 


years  are  not  up.  He  did  it  in  1876,  Then  the  people 
are  really  in  a state  of  destitution  the  very  best  year? 
this  is  the  very  best  year  the  poor  people  have  had 
there  for  the  last  twenty  years,  because  they  got  good 
food. 

170S8.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  holdings,  I suppose, 
ai’e  very  small  ? — About  three  or  four  acres  on  an 
average  of  reclaimed  bog. 

170S9.  Do  you  think  people  can  live  on  those  sized 
holdings  without  any  rent  at  all? — No,  I don’t  think 
they  could,  they  are  living  on  the  money  they  earn  in 
England  and  Scotland,  any  agent  you  inquire  of  from 
that  place  mil  corroborate  me.  There  is  another  thing 
I wish  to  refer  to,  after  Mr.  Pike  got  the  tenants  to 
admit  his  right  to  this  commonage,  he  charges,  of  course, 
for  the  sheep  and  horses  and  cattle  on  the  mountain, 
and  this  very  commonage  he  sets  to  people;  supposing 
a man  takes  four  acres  for  reclamation,  he  charges  for 
the  houses  which  they  build  on  this  wild  mountain, 
together  with  a little  garden  of  about  half-an-acre,  or 
a rood,  £1  an  acre,  and  then  he  gives  the  remainder  for 
nothing  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  it  is  valued 
10s.  an  acre,  and  in  proportion,  as  it  is  reclaimed,  it  is 
increased  to  15  s.  or  £1. 

17090.  Does  that  check  their  improvement?— They 
cannot  leave  the  place,  they  must  stay  there.  They 
do  not  get  on  well  in  America  not  knowing  English. 

17091.  Does  he  generally  let  it  to  the  people  on  the 
property  ? — Yes  ; the  population  is  very  largo,  it  is 
6,000,  and  it  is  not  fit  to  support  2,000.  Well,  then 
the  Church  Missions  own  half  the  property  of  the 
island,  their  tenants  are  somewhat  better,  oh,  for 
better  off  than  Mr.  Pike’s. 

17092.  Chairman. — Well,  we  have  heard  it  is  only 
by  going  to  England  or  Scotland  they  earn  the  means 
of  living? — Yes,  my  lord. 

17093.  Mr.  Shaw. — We  had  the  agent  here?— Yes, 
a very  good  kind  agent,  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  witness  retired. 


Messrs.  John 
Hopkins, 
MicliaelMoran, 
Michael 
Dunne,  Patk. 
Joyce,  Peter 
Philpin.  Patk. 
Roche,  Michael 
Plynn,  John 
Hanning,  John 
Cunningham,  - 
Patk.  Roche, 
(No.2), Michael 
M'Donnell, 
John  Mollov, 
John  Kenny, 
John 

O’Donnell, 
Patk.  Moran, 
Thomas 
Philpin,  John 
Flannery, 
Patrick 
Corcoran,  and 
Patrick 
Kearney. 


Messrs.  Jobs  Hopkins,  Clonkesli;  Michael  Mohan,  Rockfield ; Michael  Dunne,  Tomlaleeii;  Pathiok 
Joyce,  BallrriUy:  Pete*  Philpin,  BaUyrilly;  Patrice  Eoche,  Michael  Plynn,  John  Hanning,  Join 
Cunningham,  Patrick  Eoche  (No.  2)  Michael  JKDonnell,  John  Molloy,  J ohn  Kenny  John  O Donsel, 
Patrick  Moran,  Thomas  Philpin,  John  Plannery,  Patrick  Corcoran,  a»d  Patrick  Kearnet  tenrati 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  FitzGerald,  Turloogli,  (agent,  Mr.  Robert  Powell),  enamined  together. 


17094.  John  Hopkins. — Acreage,  15;  rent,  £8  15s. 

17095.  Michael  Moran. — Twice  raised  since  1855, 
his  father  and  grandfather  occupied,  and  they  have 
never  paid  more  than  £7  10s. 

17096.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  is  it  now?— Moran— 
£13  15s. ; valuation,  £10  15s. ; number  of  acres,  9. 
I have  an  acre  of  that  all  shrubbery,  and  bushes,  and 
stones,  no  good. 

17097.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  it  last 
raised  ? — About  six  years,  I think,  as  far  as  I can 
remember  after  the  first  rise  of  1855. 

17098.  Michael  Dunn,  rent  for  two  pieces  is  £16 
and  £5  2s.  3d.  ; valuation,  £7  and  £6  14s. ; he  built  a 
house  and  stable  about  sixteen  years  ago  and  drained 
and  fenced. 

17099.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  it  been  raised  at  all? — It 
was  not  since  I got  it,  it  was  before  that. 

17100.\Do  you  think  it  is  too  dear  ? — I think  it  is  too 
dear  at  the  valuation  of  it. 

17101.  In  good  times  ? — In  good  times  or  bad  times. 
I think  it  is  too  dear  because  it  is  very  bad  land. 

17102,  Can  you  not  improve  it? — You  can  blast 
the  rocks. 

17103.  Patrick  Joyce,  has  nine  acres,  one  acre  bog, 
£18  rent,  £9  1 0s.  valuation.  I built  a house  and  barn 
in  it,  the  man  before  me  was  paying  £10  for  it,  and  he 
had  to  run  away,  leave  it,  and  the  way  I am  paying  £18 
is  going  off  to  England,  I have  two  sons  there  send- 
ing me  money. 

17104.  Mr.  Shaw.— "When  was  it  raised  ?— Eigh- 
teen years  ago,  £8.  And  there  is  one  and  a half  acre 


of  that  land  not  worth  ten  shillings,  rocks  and  shore. 
The  house  I live  in  I had  to  throw  it  down  here  three 
years  ago,  and  build  it  up  again,  and  it  cost  me  £10. 

17105.  The  landlord  did  not  help  you?— Never. 
Moran. — Never,  but  if  you  do  anything  you  have  to 
pay  for  your  own  labour. 

17106.  The  Ballyvilly  tenants  complain  there isno 
road  ? — Joyce. — We  have  no  road  only  to  carry  a bag 
of  oats  on  our  back. 

17107.  Peter  Philpin,  rent  £12,  valuation  £7  5s. 
17108.  Chairman.— When  was  that  raised  since! 
— About  eighteen  years  ago. 

17109.  Mr..  Shaw. — How  much  was  put  on  then. 
— From  £7  to  £12.  . 

17110.  Chairman.— Was  there  a general  rise  then 
over  all  the  tenants  ?— There  was  on  the  property. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  bought  this  property  and  put  no  rise 
on  it  since  he  bought  it.  Our  land  is  too  dear  at  the 
valuation. 


17111.  Patrick  Roche,  holds  four  acres,  rent  £8  6s. 
8e£ ; valuation,  £4.  . ...  . 

17112.  Mr.  Shaw.— When  was  your  rise?— A bom 
seventeen  years  ago,  it  was  Mr.  Carey  put  the  rise  on 

17113.  Chairman.— What  was  the  rise  you  had 
then  ? — It  was  only  paying  £14  then,  but  as  far  as 
can  judge  it  was  raised  from  £14  to  £25,  there  wer 
three  of  us  in  it. 


17114.  Michael  Flynn,  holds  four  acres,  rcnt£8  6s. 
8 d. ; valuation,  £4  5s. 
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17115.  Chairman. — Was  that  raised  the  same  time? 
— Yes,  sir. 

17116.  What  was  your  advance  ? — The  same  rent, 
it  was  a new  take. 

17117.  John  Hanning,  (represented  by  his  wife.) 
was  in  England,  holds  four  acres,  rent  £8  6s.  Sd. ; valu- 
ation, £4. 

17118.  John  Cunningham,  holds  ten  acres,  rent 
£11,  valuation,  £7  12s. ; some  of  it  is  very  bad. 

17119.  Chairman. — How  much  is  your  advance? 
—There  was  no  rise  put  on  us  at  the  time  I came 
there,  but  the  man  before  me  had  it  for  £5,  he  was  a 
pensioner  took  and  could  not  stand  it.  Myself  and 
my  brother,  James,  are  living  on  that  bit  of  land. 

17120.  Patrick  Roche. — (No.  2.)— Holds  3 acres, 
rent  £-1,  valuation  £2  16s.  Qd.  Michael  M‘Donnell — 
He  is  an  old  man ; my  father-in-law  and  I am  paying 
that  rent. 

17121.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  land  raised  at  the 
same  time  ? — It  was. 

17122.  How  much? — From  £3  10s.  0 d.  to  £4;  at 
the  time  of  regular  sowing  that  field  is  all  flooded. 

17123.  Is  that  all  the  land  you  have  to  live  on  ? — 
Yes. 

17124.  Do  you  go  to  England? — We  do. 

17125.  Michael  Flynn. — This  land  we  have  is  a deal 
of  waste  bog,  snipe  cannot  live  on  part  of  it,  and  it  is 
good  for  nothing ; if  you  went  to  walk  on  it  yourself 
acres  would  shake  out  before  you. 

17126.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  reclaim  any  of  it  ? — 
Flynn — We  did. 

17127.  John  Molloy. — Does  not  know  how  many 
acres  he  has ; rent  £6  10s.  Oe l.,  valuation  £2  10s.  0 d. ; 
it  is  all  bog. 

17128.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  it  was  raised  the  same 
time  as  the  others  ? — It  was. 

17129.  How  much  did  you  pay  before? — £4. 

17130.  John  Kenny. — About  6 acres  of  bad  land; 
rent  £12,  valuation  £7  5s.  0 d. 

17131.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  raised  the  same  time  ? — 
It  was. 

17132.  How  much? — From  £7. 

17133.  John  McDonnell. — Does  not  knowhow  many 
acres  or  the  valuation;  rent  £10;  it  was  raised  the 
same  time. 

17134.  Patrick  Moran. — Bent  £7  15s.  0 d.,  valua- 
tion £5  17s.  0 d. 

17135.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  have  you? — 
I have  5 acres,  and  I reclaimed  3 acres  of  bog  on  that, 
and  made  fences  and  drains  because  I could  not  walk 
on  it.  I carried  away  the  water,  did  a great  deal  of 
labour,  and  built  two  stables  and  houses. 

17136.  How  much  was  the  rise  put  on  you? — From 
£4  15s.  0 d.  to  £7  15s.  0 d. 

17137.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  make  the 
improvements  after  the  rise  or  before? — After  the  rise. 
When  I got  it  I began  to  improve,  and  I made  close 
on  three  acres  of  bog,  reclaimed  it,  and  put  drains  on 
every  place  that  there  was  water  lodging,  and  strove 
to  make  a little  pasture,  and  knock  a little  living  out 
of  it. 

17138.  Thomas  Philpin. — -Holds  3 acres;  rent 
£5  15s.  0d.,  valuation  £3  4s.  9 d.  I' built  every  house 
I have,  my  dwelling-house  and  a couple  of  barns. 

17139.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  all  you  have  to  live 
by?-Yes. 

17140.  And  it  was  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others  ? — It  was. 

17141.  How  much  raised? — From  £4  5s.  2 d.  to 
£5  15s. 

17142.  Michael  Ml  Donnell,  rent,  £5. 

17143.  Chairman. — What  was  your  rent  before? — 
I don’t  exactly  know. 

17144.  Mr.  Shaw.— How  far  is  this  from  town? — 
Two  and  a half  miles. 

17145.  Which  side? — Ballina  road. 

17146.  It  is  poor  land? — It  is,  indeed — could  not 
be  wilder. 


17147.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  the  agent? — 
Mr.  Powell.  And  along  with  that,  when  we  came 
there  we  had  to  make  a little  house  at  our  own 
expense.  Michael  Flynn. — This  land  we  are  bilking 
about,  I can  tell  you,  you  could  not  travel  on  some  of 
it.  It  would  shake  acres  before  you,  and  you  would 
not  know  if  you  gave  one  step  that  you  would  not  be 
drowned  in  a bog-hole. 

17148.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  plenty  of  turf  and 
plenty  of  children? — M‘Donnell. — Yes ; and  no  ac- 
commodation, and  plenty  of  poverty,  too. 

17149.  Chairman. — Do  you  get  the  turf  free? — 
Moran. — It  is  a poor  way  .for  people  to  live  on  a little 
grain  of  yellow  meal  and  water,  and  have  a heavy  rent 
to  pay. 

17150.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  had  it  for  nothing  could 
you  live  on  it? — Hardly  in  these  times,  with  the 
failure  of  crops. 

17151.  What  can  you  do  with  yourselves  ? — We 
strive  to  knock  support  out  of  it  up  to  this. 

17152.  Would  any  of  you  like  to  go  to  America— 
if  half  of  you  were  taken,  with  the  whole  of  your 
families,  body  and  bones,  and  put  into  a comfortable 
ship  in  Galway,  and  landed  on  a bit  of  land  in 
America,  and  given  a good  start,  how  would  you  like 
it  1 — We  would  like  it  well. 

17153.  And  make  a neighbourhood  for  yourselves 
with  the  people  about  you? — Yes. 

17154.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it,  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  it,  but  we  only  want  to  know  what  vou 
think  of  it  ? — I wish  it  could  be  done  for  us. 

17155.  Because  we  want  to  look  at  this  thing  in  a 
practical  way  to  help  you  ? — W ould  it  not  be  better  for 
us  than  running  off  to  England,  earning  a little  money, 
and  giving  it  to  the  landlord  when  we  came  home. 
Flynn. — We  are  like  wild  geese,  your  honour. 

17156.  John  Flannery. — I am  a tenant  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  in  Ballyvilly.  This  (produced)  is  my  Poor 
Bate  receipt ; this  (produced)  is  the  receipt  for  my  rent 
and  the  valuation ; and  this  is  the  letter  1 received 
from  Mr.  Powell  last  year  when  I did  not  attend  to 
pay  on  the  office  day.  I have  improved  something 
about  four  acres  or  six  acres  of  that  land. 

17157.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  on  the  same  townland? — 
It  is,  sir. 

17158.  You  don’t  live  on  it? — I have  a herd  on  it, 
a workman.  I got  it  from  Mr.  Kearney  before  the 
place  was  sold. 

17159.  How  many  acres? — I cannot  say. 

17160.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? — £66  8s.  Sd. 

17161.  It  was  x-aised  with  the  other  holdings  ? — It 

17162.  Did  you  get  it  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Joyce  and  others  got  into  possession 
after  the  raising  and  I have  improved  the  place,  and 
di'ained  it.  I have  on  my  land  three  or  four  rabbit 
bui-rows,  and  if  my  laboui'ing  man  goes  out  there  to 
interfere  he  is  thi-eatened  with  Mr.  Powell,  and  his 
trapper*  an  Englishman,  goes  on  the  land ; he  is 
thi’eatened  and  watched,  and  if  he  is  caught  he  would 
be  badly  treated.  These  l'abbits  have  destroyed  my 
land. 

17163.  Chairman  : — 

“ Ballyvilly,  Castlebar, 

1 5th  February,  1880. 

“ Sib, — I sent  Mr.  FitzGerald’s  bailiff  to  you  yesterday 
. withareceipt  for  your  half-year’s  rent,  1st  November,  1879, 
and  the  request  to  hand  him  that  amount  as  usual.  The 
reply  he  got  from  you,  as  he  infoi'ms  me,  was  that  you 
would  not  pay  him  any  rent  unless  you  were  allowed  15 
per  cent,  on  the  year’s  rent  up  to  the  1st  November,  1879. 
You  will  know  whether  this  is  correct  or  otherwise.  In 
any  case  I require  you  to  hand  me  £33  4s.  4d.,  on  or  before 
Wednesday  next,  your  half  year’s  rent  to  the  1st  of 
November,  1879.  If  you  do  not  see  fit  to  do  so  I shall 
direct  Mr.  FitzGerald’s  solicitor  to  proceed  against  you 
forthwith  for  that  amount. 

“ I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ John  Powell.” 

You  sefc,by  my  receipt  here  that  I have  always  been 
very  punctual  in  paying  my  rent.  We  had  a meeting 
4 B 
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held  by  our  parish  priest  Father  Brennan,  in  Turlough, 
and  we  were  all  summoned  up  there  to  attend.  I 
attended ; it  came  to  an  understanding,  I and  several 
other  people  there  came  to  the  tinderstanding  that  we 
were  to  get  this  reduction  from  Mr.  FitzGerald  (I  was 
a man  paying  over  £20),  and  to  call  upon  me  and 
other  tenants  to  see  were  we  satisfied  to  take  this 
allowance,  we  opposed  it  and  said  we  would  not  take 
less  than  five  he  was  giving  three.  I had  my  rent  paid 
then  at  that  time  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  I expected 
when  I was  paying  this  November  rent  afterwards 
that  I would  get  the  allowance  in  full.  He  would  not 
allow  me  and  I objected  to  pay  the  rent  without 
getting  3 pel'  cent,  in  full,  I had  a year’s  rent  paid  at 
the  time  while  the  other  tenants  here  had  not  half  a 
year’s  rent  paid  at  all. 

17164.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  had  the 
hanging  gale  paid  ? — I had  it  always  paid,  and  because 
I did  not  Comply  with  his  wishes  he  sends  me  that 
threatening  letter. 

17165.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  did  you  do  then1? — I 
went  down  and  paid  him.  That  letter  was  sent  On  the 
15th  and  he  furnished  me  with  the  receipt  on  the  13th. 

17166.  Chairman. — How  came  the  letter  to  be 
written  on  the  15  th  when  you  have  the  receipt  on  the 
13th  ? — Because  he  sent  the  receipt  up  to  me  before. 

17167.  The  O’Conor  Don. — He  was  so  sure  of 
getting  the  money  he  sent  you  the  receipt? — Yes.  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  thing,  I thought  I should  get  the 
3 per  cent,  in  full.  In  this  farm  I have  there  are  four 
rabbit  burrows,  from  which  Mr.  FitzGerald  has,  I 
suppose,  the  value  of  my  farm.  I can  swear  he  has 
more  than  £66  8s.  9 d.  worth  of  rabbits  taken  out  of 
it  every  year.  He  has  that  much  game  out  of  it,  and 
me  or  my  man  cannot  interfere.  I have  reclaimed 
that  land,  it  is  at  the  rear  of  Mr.  Powell’s  house,  and 
after  my  time  and  labour  I believe  he  would  sooner 
have  me  out  of  it. 


17168.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  no  lease? — No;  and 
along  with  that,  to  boot,  there  is  a large  river  running 
at  the  rere  of  my  land.  He  has  promised  me  everv 
year,  for  the  last  five  years,  he  would  clean  this  river- 
it  overflows  and  banks  up  and  destroys  all  my  place* 
so  the  few  pounds  I make  on  the  land  I am  constantly 
laying  out  on  manure,  and  keeping  a man  at  work  at 
the  other  end  of  the  land.  Pat  Joyce  there  has 
another  mearing  that  is  also  closed  up.  So  that  all 
the  money  we  are  giving  Mr.  FitzGerald  is  simply  put 
into  his  pocket ; he  has  not  even  made  a road  from  mv 
holding.  There  is  a passage  leading  from  the  main 
road  and  at  the  time  of  the  extraordinary  sessions 
I applied  for  £10,  for  making  a gullet  in  the  road  and 
oonveniencing  this  man.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
guardians  in  the  workhouse,  and  when  called  in  the 
courthouse  here  it  was  disallowed  by  Mr.  Powell 
he  stated  that  road  was  not  required,  in  my  hearing  - 
though  it  was  necessary,  those  people  are  his  tenants 
and  they  are  always  passing  in  and  out  through  my 
farm.  My  brother-in-law,  Pat  Flannery,  has  another 
farm  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  a rabbit  burrow  too 
upon  his  land. 

17169.  Patrick  Corcoran. — Rent,  £21;  valuation 
£11  15s.;  acreage,  16. 

17170.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rise  made  the  same 
time  as  the  others? — It  was  not,  but  what  we  are 
paying  £37  for,  when  my  father  was  there  we  had  it 
for  £20. 

17171.  Was  it  not  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  townlands  ? — It  was. 

17172.  Have  you  improved  it  much? — Indeed,  I 
did  ; I built  three  stables  on  it  and  a dwelling  house, 
everything  that  was  done  was  done  by  myself. 

17173.  Patrick  Kearney. — Rent  raised  from  £3  1 ?s. 
4d.  to  £5  10s. 

The  witnesses  then  retired. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  Cullabullane,  tenant  on  Sir  Robert  Lynch  Blosse’s  estate,  examined. 


17174.  Chairman. — Do  you  hand  in  this  statement  ? 
— Yes,  your  honour. 

17175.  Reads : — 

“ The  grievances  of  the  said  townlands  are  these ; we,  the 
tenants  of  these  townlands  have  no  leave  to  burn  a fire  of 
weeds  on  our  lands,  and  has  no  leave  to  raise  a load  of  mud 
for  manure ; only  in  a place  appointed,  or  if  we  did  we  should 
put  it  into  a hole,  back.  We  were  even  warned  not  to  cut  a 
bush  on  our  land,  even  in  a year  of  famine  for  fire.  Every 
tenant  of  us  were  bound  to  be  game  keepers  or  if  not  we 
were  under  the  pain  of  a year’s  rent  in  a fine — that  or 


eviction.  We  were  even  warned  by  Sir  Robert’s  bailiff  that 
we  had  a material  right  to  be  afraid  of  the  sight  of  his  hat, 
notwithstanding  himself  as  far  as  tee  could  see  it  from  us. 

Signed  by  the  tenantry.” 

What  is  your  rent? — Rent  £13,  and  valuation 
£7  10a. 

17176.  Mr.  Shaw.  — W as  it  raised  lately  ? — N o,  sir ; 
not  since  we  got  it. 

17177.  When  was  that? — About  seventeen  years 
ago. 


Mr.  Edmund  Larkin  examined. 


17178.  My  story  is  that  I paid  my  rent  all  through 
up  to  this  half  year’s  rent  and  then  I went  and  asked 
time,  that  was  about  a fortnight  ago,  when  his  bailiff 
came  across  me  there  and  said  if  I did  not  pay  the  rent 
now  I would  be  processed.  “There  is  the  "agent” 
said  he,  “and  go  as  far  as  him.”  “Well”  said  I,  “I 
will  expect  to  get  two  or  three  months  time.”  I went 
to  him  and  he  would  not  hear  me  at  all. 

17179.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  is  your  rent? — £22, 
and  half  a crown  out  of  it. 

17180.  Was  it  raised  at  all? — It  was. 

17181.  When? — Twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 


ago,  there  was  a general  rise  in  1862  on  the  whole 
property. 

171S2.  How  much  was  put  on  you? — £5  10s.  on 
the  whole.  I have  three  places. 

17183.  And  he  would  not  give  you  any  time  to  pay 
rent? — No  time  he  would  give  me. 

17184.  And  have  you  paid  it  up  pretty  well?— 1 
have. 

17185.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  Mr.  Tardy  your 
agent  ? — He  is.  * 

17186.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  process  you? — He  did, 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Donnell, 

17187.  Mr.  Shaw. — Whatisyourrent? — Ten  guineas. 

17188.  How  many  acres? — About  twelve  acres. 

17189.  Was  it  raised? — It  was  raised  in  1862. 

17190.  What  is  your  complaint;  is  it  too  dear  ? — 

It  is  too  dear,  and  there  is  six  acres  of  it  along  by 
the  river,  and  the  river  is  not  a.  foot  lower  than  it  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  every  step  you  would  walk 
on  it  in  winter,  the  water  is  higher  than  your  shoes, 
and  in  spring,  and  on  this  day  of  the  year. 

17191.  Is  it  grass  land  ? — It  is,  it  could  not  be  tilled. 


Cloncrooneen,  examined. 

17192.  Is  not  the  grazing  good  in  summer  ?— It  is 
if  it  was  dry,  but  this  moment  you  could  put  a sailing 
boat  sailing  over  it. 

17193;  Is  the  rest  of  the  land  good? — It  is  not. 

17194:  Have  you  improved  it,  or  done  anything  to 
it  ? — I have,  as  much  as  I could,  and  that  is  a great 
deal. 

17195.  You  built  your  own  house? — We  did. 

17196.  The  landlord  never  helps  you? — Not  a shilling 
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Mr.  Thomas  Flannery  examined. 


17197.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  land  have  you? — 
seventeen  acres. 

17198.  What  is  your  rent?— £17. 

17199.  What  is  your  valuation? — £15. 

17200.  When  was  it  raised  on  you? — It  was  not 
raised  on  me  at  all,  about  sixteen  years  ago  they  raised 
it  to  £17  from  £15.  I am  living  away  from  this, 
Lagahilla  is  my  townland. 

17201.  What  is  it  you  complain  of,  is  the  land  too 
cheap?— It  is  too  dear,  it  is  not  good  land,  all  hills, 
if  they  were  hollows  the  land  would  be  better. 


17202.  Did  you  do  any  improvements  on  it? — I 
have  sir. 

17203.  Did  you  build  any  house  ? — I did,  sir,  I made 
three  houses. 

17204.  The  landlord  does  not  make  any  allowance 
for  houses? — No,  your  honour,  I was  promised  first, 
any  house  I would  make  I would  get  something  for  it, 
and  I was  promised  timber  and  got  no  timber. 

17205.  Did  he  make  any  allowance  to  you  in  the 
bad  times  ? — No,  sir. 

17206.  No  reduction? — I got  4s.  in  one  year’s  rent. 


Mr.  John  Mullins  examined. 


17207.  Holds  4a.  3r.  6p.  of  arable  land  and  the 
name  of  2a.  of  marshy  bottom,  and  then  there  is  some 
commonage  for  the  use  of  tenants,  and  cutting  turf. 
My  rent  is  £7  10s.  and  I had  it  when  the  townland 
was  striped  in  1855,  for  £5  10s.;  in  six  months  after 
they  raised  it  to  10s.,  in  1862  they  raised  it  to  30s., 
that  leaves  me  £2  of  a rise  since  1855  up  to  this. 

17208.  Mr.  Shaw.— Have  you  done  anything  on 
the  land  yourself? — I improved  it  and  laboured  hard 


in  winter  and  summer,  to  endeavour  as  much  as  I 
could  to  knock  some  living  out  of  it,  and  only  for  the 
help  I was  getting  from  my  friends  in  America  I could 
not  stand  it,  and  whatever  fortune  I got,  as  long  as  I 
could  I stopped  there. 

17209.  Do  you- go  to  England?— Not  since  I was 
married: 

17210.  What  is  your  valuation  ? — My  valuation  is 
£4  16s. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hyland  examined. 


17211.  Chairman. — How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? 
—Nine  acres. 

17212.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? — £11  8s.  It 
has  been  raised  to  that  from  £9  4s. 

17213.  When  was  it  raised? — I think  it  is  about 
1854. 

17214.  What  is  the  Government  valuation? — The 
Government  valuation  is  £10  5s.  The  valuation  was 
raised  from  £7  10s.,  and  then  it  was  raised  to  the 
same  valuation  as  the  rent.  It  is  very  bad,  cold 
land. 

1(215.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  bog? — No.  I had  por- 
tion of  a bog,  but  it  was  taken  from  me.  I had  to 


make  a drain,  at  my  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  turf,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  now,  and  I have 
no  call  to  it.  Where  I made  the  drain  another  man 
cut  his  turf  and  smothered  the  drain  up,  and  I must 
pay  for  the  turf  now. 

17216.  Chairman. — You  have  no  turf  on  your  own 
holding  ? — I must  pay  rent  for  the  turf  along  with 
the  rent. 

17217.  Sir.  Shaw. — You  used  to  have  it  free  be- 
fore?— I used,  and  my  father  before  me,  without 
payment. 

17218.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  the  agent? — 
Mr.  Poe. 


Sir.  John  Delaney  examined. 


17219.  Sir.  Shaw. — -You  hold  a farm  near  the  last 
witness? — Yes. 

17220.  What  is  your  rent? — £11  3s.  4 cl.  My 
first  rent  was  £8  10s. 

17221.  How  long  ago  is  that? — It  is  about  thirty- 
two  years. 

17222.  You  have  had  no  rise  since,  that? — They 
raised  it  every  way  they  could,  from  that  time  up  to 
tfiis  day  if  they  could,  and  we  could  not  pay  our  rent ; 
nor  don’t  pay,  and  we  are  not,  able  to  support  our 
family  for  the  last  summer. 

17223.  When  was  that  rent  fixed? — I am  paying 
it  ever  since. 


17224.  Are  you  paying  that  rent  for  thirty  years  ? 
— Yes. 

17224a.  What  do  you  complain  of? — That  the  land 
is  not  able  to  support  my  family  for  any  year,  and 
worse  than  all  this  year. 

17225.  Chairman. — Was  the  land  in  a worse 
state  fifteen  years  ago  ? — It  was  fit  to  rear  snipe. 

17226.  Mr.  Shaw. — Before  the  bad  times  were  you 
able  to  live  on  it? — I was  not. 

17227.  How  did  you  live? — I lived  in  struggling 
way,  borrowing  a cwt.  of  meal  from  a neighbour, 
and  so  on. 


Mr.  James  Amber  examined.- 


17228.  Mr.  Shaw — What  is  your  valuation  ? — £8. 
17228a.  And  your  rent? — £12  19s.  8 d. 

17229.  It  was  not  raised  for  thirty  years  ? — It  was 
raised  three  times. 

17230.  Within  your  own  time  ? — Yes. 

17231.  What  was  the  rise  on  the  first  occasion  ? — 
1 cannot  say  exactly. 

17232.  What  was  the  last?— The  last  was  £1. 
1(233.  When  was  that? — It  was  £1  every  year, 
and  it  was  raised  twice  before  that. 


17234.  When  was  the  last  rise? — -In  1859. 

17235.  Is  it  good  land? — Part  of  it  is  middling 
fair,  and  part  of  it  not  worth  5s. 

17236.  Is  it  bog  land? — It  is  of  a wet  nature. 

17237.  Did  you  drain  it  yourself? — Yes,  I drained 
it  sometime  age.  Sir  Compton  Domville  was  paying 
for ‘securing  .the  drainage  money,  but  we  have  got 
nothing  for  many  years,  and  it  is  worth  nothing 
now. 

17238.  Where  is  it? — It  is  six  miles,  from  Balia. 
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Mr.  John  Barrett  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Barrett. 


17239.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  your  rent? — £53. 

17240.  For  how  many  acres? — Forty-nine  acres. 

17241.  Was  it  raised  on  you? — It  was,  twice.  It 
was  raised  on  me  the  last  time  in  1859. 

17 242.  Is  it  on  the  Domville  estate  ? — Yes. 

17243.  In  1859  what  was  the  rise? — 5s.  in  the 
pound. 

17244.  That  is  twenty  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

17245.  This  is  a statement  of  your  case  which  you 
desire  to  he  read? — Yes. 

Document  produced  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“ In  1 848  I took  my  farm  or  holding,  in  the  townland  of 
Lisnolan,  from  the  late  Sir  Compton  Domville,  of 
Santry  House,  county  Dublin,  or  his  agent,  Thomas  Sher- 
rard,  Esq.,  of  74  Blessington-street,  Dublin,  at  £1  per  acre. 
That  very  year,  1848,  he  gave  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir 
Compton,  which  was  ten  years,  he  never  put  on  the  abate- 
ment, or  never  would,  were  he  to  live  up  to  this  day.  He 
found  out  the  lands  were  too  highly  set,  though  there  was 
no  tenant  on  the  estate  but  could  earn  six  months’  rent  out 
of  the  twelve  by  work  done  on  his  holdings  in  the  way  of 
improvements.  As  soon  as  Sir  Compton  died,  executors 
comes  in  afrcr  ten  years,  arid  puts  on  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  that  was  never  expected,  and,  the  very  same  year,  the 
executors  compels  every  tenant  on  the  estate  to  pay  a year's 
rent  in  six  months— in  fact,  we  had  to  pay  three  half-year’s 
rent  within  one  year  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
executors.  As  soon  as  we  had  done  with  the  executors,  our 
present  landlord,  William  Compton  Domville,  Esq  , comes 
in,  and  the  year  after  his  coming  in  on  the  estate,  lie  sends 
a valuator  from  Dublin, and  puts  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  and  a half  per  cent,  all  over  the  estate,  and  stops  all 
the  improvements,  and  never  since  gave  one  shilling  to  earn 
to  the  tenants  on  the  holdings.  Now  I am  paying  £1  5s. 
for  fortv-orie  acres  that  I had  from  his  father  at  15s. 
from  the  time  I took  it  until  he  died.  At  the  time  of  this  late 
valuation  in  1859,  by  some  magic  they  said,  without  ever 
measuring  one  perch  of  my  land,  this  valuator  says  I have 
eight  acres  more  than  I was  paying  for.  He  has  charged 
me  Hs.  an  acre  for  those  mysterious  acres  from  that  to  this, 
which  makes  a sum  of  £67  4s.  Some  of  those  eight  acres 
I have  reclaimed,  at  very  great  expense,  by  gravelling  and 
tilling;  more  of  the  eight  acres  never  was  reclaimed,  and 
is  not  worth  Is.  for  any  purpose  ; but  a workman  of  mine 
cuts  some  turf  on  it,  for  which  he  is  charged  £4  an  acre, 
and  I pay  8s.  for  it,  so  they  get  £4  8s.  from  me  and  my 
workman  for  the  worst  of  bog.  At  the  time  the  lands  were 
striped  by  the  late  Sir  Compton,  when  he  came  in  for  the 
estate,  his  good  and  kind  agents  then  allotted,  to  each  hold- 
ing or  tenant,  a portion  of  bog,  free  of  charge,  to  cut  turf 
on  it,  raise  mud,  or  reclaim  it  to  the  best  advantage  they 
could ; but  our  present  landlord,  as  soon  as  he  came  in  for 


the  estate,  done  away  with  all  this,  and  will  not  allow  any 
tenant  cut  turf  without  paying  £3  an  acre  for  it.  Let  me 
say  that  if  they  had  turf  it  would  be  less  matter. 

“ I know  some  of  the  tenants  to  begoing  a long  distance  to 
other  properties  and  paying  high  for  turf,  and  leaving  what 
they  have  at  the  end  of  their  own  land  uncut,  it  is  so  bad 
and  useless.  There  are  a number  of  acres  of  bog  at  the  end 
of  my  land,  and  I go  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half  to  Sir 
Robert  Lynch  Blosse’s  beg,  and  pay  £4  an  acre  for  turf 
there ; still  it  is  cheaper  than  to  cut  at  home  for  nothin^,  and 
still  I would  be  charged  £3,  if  I cut  it. 

“ I now  state  and  am  prepared  to  prove  on  oath  that  I have 
not  one  acre  in  my  possession  worth  one  pound,  so  as  that 
me  and  my  long  family  could  live  on  it.  I also  state  and  also 
am  prepai-ed  to  state  on  oath  that  for  the  forty-one  acres  I 
hold  that  fifteen  shillings  would  be  a high  rent  for  it,  and 
four  acres  out  of  the  eight  of  reclaimed  and  unreclaimed  is 
not  worth  four  shillings  lor  any  use  to  me. 

“ Last  year  on  account  of  the  bad  years  past  I fell  into 
one  years  rent  in  arrear  here,  and  they  served  me  with  a 
writ  and  put  me  to  £5  expense.  I hold  another  farm  of 
forty-three  acres  from  the  same  landlord,  and  I did  not  owe 
one  penny  but  one  half  year’s  rent,  and  he  included  it  also  in 
the  writ,  but  I believe  it  was  from  a misrepresentation  made 
of  me  by  the  agent,  .J.  W.  Poe,  to  the  landlord,  who  I 
believe  is  a good  man  if  he  was  well  advised ; yearly  rent 
£53  8s. ; valuation,  £35  16s. 

“ John  Barrett,  Lisnolan." 

17246.  Chairman. — You  say  you  were  put  to  £5 
expense  by-law? — Yes. 

17247.  Did  you  go  into  court? — No. 

17248.  What  were  your  expenses  caused  by?— 
They  served  one  with  a writ  ancl  they  went  into  court, 
but  I did  not. 

17249.  You  did  not  appear  at  all  ? — I wrote  to  them 
since  I received  the  writ  telling  them  I would  settle 
with  them,  and  to  put  me  to  no  further  expense — that 
if  they  did  I would  not-be  able  to  pay  it. 

17250.  You  had  to  pay  it  all  to  the  solicitor? — No, 
I wrote  to  Mr.  Poe,  and  he  wrote  back  saying  I had 
no  alternative  but  to  settle  with  Mr.  Kerrigan — that 
is  his  law  agent — and  I had  a letter  from  Mr.  Kerrigan 
saying  he  would  put  a stay  on  the  proceedings  until 
they  saw  what  could  be  done,  and  the  next  thing  I got 
was  a letter  saying,  send  up  the  amount  and  £5  costs, 
I said  I was  not  able  to  pay  the  full  amount,  but  if  they 
took  a year’s  rent  from  me — that  is  half  a year’s  rent 
for  both  farms,  I would  pay  the  remaining  year’s  rent 
by  instalments.  So  they  consented,  and  are  taking  a 
year’s  rent  by  instalments  from  me. 


Mr.  Martin  Mr.  Martin  Sheridan  examined. 

Sheridan. 

17251.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  do  you  hold?  17253.  Chairman. — Did  you  think  it  was  a reason- 
— I don’t  know  how  many  acres,  but  I pay  £29  9s.  10tZ.  able  rise  at  the  time? — I did  not,  and  I complained 
a year.  very  bitterly  against  it. 

17252.  Was  that  raised  at  all  ? — It  was,  I suppose  it  17254.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  too  high  ? — Yes;  and  I 
was  at  the  same  time  as  the  others,  but  I really  don’t  am  prepared  to  swear  on  oath  that  the  land  they 
know  the  year.  charge  25s.  an  acre  for  is  not  worth  15s.  to  any 

Mr.  John  Barrett. — At  the  time  the  valuation  was  tenant, 
made  the  whole  rise  was  put  over  the  whole  estate  in  17255.  And  the  same  with  the  other  tenants?— 
1859,  and  there  was  no  rise  since.  Yes. 


Mr.  James  Mr.  James  Highland  examined. 

Highland. 

17256.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  rent  do  you  pay? — I was  working  at  my  trade.  We  are  all  starving,  and 
£10  4s.  unable  to  live. 

17257.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £7  10s.  17260.  You  have  signed  this  document:  “We,  the 

17258.  For  how  many  acres? — I don’t  know  how  undersigned  tenants  on  the  Domville  estate,  in  the 
many,  but  it  is  poor  land  and  boggy,  and  it  is  not  townlands  of  Lisnolan  and  Smuthnagh,  do  say,  and  are 
worth  paying  taxes  for  it.  prepared  to  swear  on  oath,  that  the  lands  we  hold  are 

17259.  You  find  it  hard  to  live  on  it? — It  is  very  not  fit  to  produce  crops  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
hard  living  on  it,  and  I could  not  live  on  it  at  all  only  of  our  families,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  increase  of 
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rent  over  the  Government  valuation, -which  we  here- 
by show.  Signed : 

Tenants.  Valuation.  Kent. 

£ S.  d £ s.  d. 

Martin  Sheridan,  . 21  0 0 27  9 10 

John  Sheil,  . . 10  10  0 12  10  0 

Pat  Sheil,  . . 9 5 0 13  18  4 

Anthony  Moran,  . 8100  1006 

Thomas  Brennan,  . 10  10  0 14  0 0 

Bryan  M‘Hugh,  . 9 15  0 13  13  0 

Pat  Killilea,  . . 12  15  0 15  8 0 

Pat  Brennan,  . . 12  0 0 17  6 0 

James  Hyland,  , 7 10  0 10  4 0 

Michael  Moran,  . 7 0 0 S 17  4 

We  also  beg  to  say  that  our  improvements  on  our 
separate  holdings  amount  to  a considerable  sum,  which 


we  have  never  got  any  remuneration  for,  but  in  the  Oct.  20,  isso. 
face  of  which  our  rents  have  been  raised  ” ? — Yes ; Mr 
that  is  a true  statement.  The  rent  was  raised  twenty  Highland.3 
years  ago,  and  all  over  the  property  at  the  same  time. 

17261.  Chairman. — How  did  you  manage  all  these 
years  up  to  1875  ? — The  little  means  we  had  has  gone 
away  now  by  paying  rack-rent. 

17262.  In  consequence  of  these  last  bad  years? — 

Yes. 

17263.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  are  in  debt?— Yes. 

17264.  To  the  shopkeepers  ?— We  are,  and  cannot 
pay  our  debts  either. 

17265.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  don’t  think  the 
land  would  be  sufficient  to  support  you  if  you  paid  no 
rent? — No;  it  is  bad  land,  and  in  twenty  years  you 
could  not  save  a cock  of  hay  off  it. 


Mr.  Pat  Sheils  examined.  Mr  pat 

I am  paying  for  twenty  years  £13  18s.  4 d.,  and  I morrow.  If  he  had  a few  dollars  about  him  he  was 
can’t  stand  it  any  longer.  shot. 

17266.  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  able  to  pay  17272.  Suppose  they  went  into  the  country  places 
for  your  holding  if  you  were  offered  it  to  buy  %— No.  and  settled  down,  dividing  it  into  nice  farms  I—1 They 
17267.  You  would  like  to  buy  it  if  you  could  ?— I could  only  support  themselves  there.  They  could  not 

would  not  like  to  buy  it.  dispose  of  their  stock. 

17268.  Mr.  Shaw.— If  you  were  to  buy  it  by  pay-  17273.  Chairman— Would  you  rather  stay  at  home 
ing  the  rent  you  pay  now  for  thirty-five  years,  would  if  you  got  a fair  rent?— Yes.  I would  rather  just 
you  take  it?— I would  not.  live  in  this  country.  It  is  a wholesome  climate  to 

17269.  Would  you  rather  get  a fair  reduction  of  live  in,  and  I would  sooner  labour  all  the  days  I have 

it,  and  take  your  chance?— I would.  I could  pay  my  to  live  here  if  I got  the  land  at  a fair  rent ; but  if  I 

way  ifil  got  it  fail-.  have  to  pay  £9  above  the  Government  valuation,  it  is 

17270.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  be  willing  a great  pile.  When  I am  worn  out  all  the  time 

to  go  to  America  if  you  were  taken  out,  yourself  and  labouring  here,  I can’t  say  I am  worth  a cent, 
family,  and  got  land  there  ?— There  is  enough  in  it,  I 17-274.  Were  you  in  America?— I was;  in  the 
believe.  There  is  more  in  it  than  can  get  land  in  it.  State  of  Indiana  with  a farmer.  I got  four  acres  of 

17271.  Mr.  Shaw. — Suppose  there  were  people  bog,  and  it  was  raised  on  me  every  time,  and  that  was 

taken  out  in  families,  and  that  the  people  who  took  taken  from  toe,  and  I would  not  get  leave  to  take  a 

them  out  looked  before  them,  and  brought  them  out  load  , of  manure  off  it. 

to  good  dry  land,  and  put  them  all  together  in  villages,  17275.  Although  you  had  it  once?— Yes;  and  I 

with  good  houses,  and  gave  them  a start,  don’t  you  should  pay  for  the  .fire  turf,  and  nob  make  a drain  in 

think  it  would  be  better  than  trying  to  live  in  this  that,  and  he  charged  me  £3  or  £4  an  acre.  See  how 

wretched  place?  we  are  treated,  after  our  forefathers  before  us  keep- 

Thomas  Brennan — There  were  a good  many  men  ing  these  places  for  so  many  years, 
had  to  come  back  here,  because  they  would  not  like  to  17276.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  would  rather  live  at  home 
live  in  it.  He  might  be  alive  to-day  and  not  to-  at  a fair  rent? — Yes. 


Mr.  Pat  Moran  examined. 


17277.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  Gib- 
bons’ estate  at  Westport,  in  the  townland  of  Ballyna- 
cargy,  and  you  say  you  are  prepared  to  swear  on  oath 
that  the  land  you  hold  is  not  fit  to  produce  crops 
sufficient  to  maintain  your  family,  owing  to  the  exor- 
bitant increase  of  rent  over  Government  valuation  ? — 
I do. 

17278.  What  is  your  rent? — £18  10s.  0 d. 

17279.  And  your  valuation  ? — £11  Os.  0 d. 

17280.  You  say:  “I  also  beg  to  say  that  I have 
made  considerable  improvements  on  my  holding  for 
which  I have  received  no  remuneration,  but  in  the 
face  of  which  my  rents  have  been  raised.  I am  pay- 
ing the  rise  for  the  past  nineteen  years.” 

17281.  It  was  nineteen  years  ago  it  was  raised? — 
Yes. 

17282.  Was  it  bad  land? — I put  down  about  40 
tenants.  He  took  them  away  and  gave  it  to  me.  I 
could  get  no  way  of  living  out  of  it.  He  and  I made 
a road  through  my  land.  I had  to  gravel  and  lime  it, 
and  I could  get  nothing  off  it.  He  summoned  me 
twice  for  cutting  a bit  of  bog,  and  fined  me  for  it. 

17283.  The  O’Connor  Don. — Did  you  make  all 
these  impi-ovements  during  the  last  nineteen  years  ? — 
1 did.  I built  four  oUt-houses  and  a dwelling-house, 
and  he  promised  to  allow  me  a sum  of  money,  and  he 
never  allowed  me  a shilling.  He  promised  me  a 
year’s  rent  for  making  so  much  improvement,  but  he 
drew  back  and  would  not  give  me  a shilling. . 


17284.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  made  pretty  good 
land  of  it  ? — Yes.  My  son  went  away  to  America, 
leaving  me  without  labour.  It  is  not  worth  a penny 
an  acre,  except  what  I reclaimed.  If  I did  not 
manure  it  for  my  hay,  I would  not  have  5 cwt.  of  hay 
in  the  year. 

17285.  Do  you  keep  cows? — I do,  but  I am  out  of 
them  at  present.  I have  a priest  in  America  a 
brother-in-law  of  mine,  but  he  drew  away  from  me, 
saying  I was  making  nothing  of  my  time. 

17286.  You  had  to  sell  your  cattle? — I was  buying 
provision  all  the  time,  and  I had  to  give  it  to  the 
landlord. 

17287.  Did  he  make  any  reduction? — He  did. 

17288.  Still  you  have  had  bad  years  ? — Yes ; I did 
not  get  a good  crop  off  for  three  years. 

17289.  Are  'the  potatoes  very  good? — They  are 
very  poor,  except  our  own  seed ; it  is  not  a ha’pworth 
of  good  at  all; 

17290.  Even  the  reduction  of  rent  would  not  help 
you  much  ? — It  would  be  worth  nothing  at  all  to  me  ; 
I could  not  do  with  it.  It  would  not  help  me  much. 

17291.  Does  he  allow  you  to  sell? — I would  get  no. 
one  to  buy ; I would  not  get  a shilling  for  it. 

17292..  You  have  spent  a great  deal  of  money  on 
it  ? — I have.  My  brother  did  part  of  it.  He  went  to 
America,  and  I gave  him  £20  for  it,  and  I will  have 
to  throw  it  up  now. 


Mr.  Pat 
Moran. 
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0:1. 20.  isso.  17293.  Do  you  owe  much  rent  now? — I do,  a you  ?— No ; he  has  not  as  yet.  I lost  all  the  money  I 
Mr.  Pat  couple  of  years.  ever  got  hold  of.  .1  gave  it  to  the  landlord  in  rent 

Moran.  17294.  He  has  not  brought  any  ejectment  against  and  I could  make  nothing  of  it.  ’ 


Messrs. 

Edward 

Mitchell, 

Thomas 

M‘Hale, 

and  Stephen 


Messrs.  Edward  Mitchell,  Thomas  M‘Hale,  and  Stephen  Burke,  examined. 


17295.  Chairman. — You  are  tenants  of  Lord  Lucan, 
in  the  townland  of  Milebush,  parish  of  Aglish  ? — Ed- 
ward Mitchell. — Yes. 

17296.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  Larminie. 

17297.  When  was  the  rent  raised  last  ? — Not  since 
the  lease  dropped. 

17298.  How  long  is  that? — It  is  about  twenty 
years. 

17299.  You  have  had  the  same  rents  for  twenty 
years  ? — Yes ; they  were  all  raised  at  that  time. 

17300.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it? — The  land 
is  awfully  bad.  It  is  about  £2  8s.  an  acre.  It  is  too 
dear  in  the  present  bad  times.  We  can  scarcely  pay 
rent  at  all. 

17301.  Had  you  any  abatement  made  ? — No ; not  a 
halfpenny.  We  went  to  his  lordship  lately,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  he  would  not  hear  of  one  halfpenny 
abatement  being  given. 

17302.  The  rent  you  have  been  paying  for  so  many 
years  was  a high  rent? — My  father  had  the  fai’m 
before  that,  and  I had  to  take  it  up. 

17303.  Did  your  father  build  the  house? — No;  I 
built  that  myself,  and  the  valuation  was  raised. 

17304.  But  the  rent  was  not  raised  ? — No,  sir. 

17305.  What  sort  of  land  is  it  ? — It  was  partly  rocky 
and  bushy  that  was  reclaimed.  I took  up  the  bushes 
and  stones  and  rocks,  and  made  pretty  good  land  of  it, 
and  then  tilled  it. 


17306.  Did  you  make  that  good  land  since  the  last 
fixing  of  the  rent? — Yes. 

17307.  Is  that  complaint  general  with  the  tenants 
that  the  rent  is  too  much  1— That  is  the  whole  com- 
plaint of  the  village. 

17308.  Not  of  any  rise  ot  late  ? — No. 

17308a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Does  Lord  Lucan  do 
anything  for  his  tenants  ? — Not  a ha’pworth  I ever  saw 
him  do.  He  would  not  take  the  rent  unless  he  got 
every  halfpenny  from  every  one,  and  if  they  had  not 
half  the  rents  before  six  months  were  up  lie  would  not 
take  less  than  the  whole  year’s  rent. 

17309.  Chairman. — Were  the  rents  all  joined  to- 
gether?— Yes ; what  we  held  by  one  lease. 

17310.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  hold  by  lease 
now  ? — No. 

17311.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  have  you? — 
Six  and  a half  acres. 

17312.  And  the  valuation  was  raised  on  account  of 
your  buildings? — Yes. 

17313.  The  other  tenants  with  you  are — Thomas 
M‘Hale  ; he  holds  seven  acres  at  £16,  and  the  valua- 
tion is  £10  10s.;  Michael  Kilcourse ; he  holds  four 
and  a half  acres  at  £9  7s.  8 d.,  and  the  valuation  is 
£6  ?— Yes. 

17314.  Is  it  poor  land? — It  is. 

17315.  The  fourth  tenant  is  Stephen  Burke.  He 
holds  four  and  a half  acres  at  £9  7s.  8d.,  and  the 
valuation  is  £6  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  James 
Armstrong. 


Mr.  James  Armstrong  examined. 


17316.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  of  Lord 
Lucan’s  at  Milebush  also  ? — Yes. 

17317.  You  hold  ten  acres  at  £30,  the  valuation  of 
which  is  £18  10s.  ? — Yes. 

17318.  Is  it  very  prime  land? — It  is  pretty  fairish, 
but  I did  a good  deal  of  the  improvement  myself.  I 
do  not  till  it.  I let  it  out  in  good  condition,  and  try 
to  get  meadowing  off  it,  but  some  of  it  will  not  pay 
the  rent  after  all  my  labour  on  it. 

17319.  Is  it  near  the  town? — It  is  a mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  town.  I have  built  a house  upon  it. 

17320.  And  done  all  the  improvements  ? — Yes. 

17321.  Do  you  consider  £30  a year  too  high? — I 
consider  it  very  much  over  the  rent.  I think  the 
valuation  would  be  a very  good  rent. 

17322.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  the  rent  per 
acre  ? — It  is  £3  just  now. 

17323.  Is  it  near  the  land  of  Lord  Oranmore? — 
Yes ; it  is  about  half  a mile  from  it. 

17324.  Is  it  the  same  quality  of  land? — Some  of 
it ; but  it  is  a little  improved  lately. 

17325.  Do  you  know  what  Lord  Oranmore  is 
paying  per  acre  ? — I believe  it  is  only  £1  an  acre. 

17326.  He  holds  from  Lord  Lucan  ? — Yes.  Hehas 
a large  tract  of  it,  of  course,  but  still  it  is. the  same 
quality  of  land. 


17327.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  in  some  other  business  1 
— I am  in  business  in  this  town.  I am  an  hotel- 
keeper. 

17328.  This  was  an  accommodation  farm  ? — Yes. 

17329.  That  is  how  the  rent  came  to  be  so  high? — I 
should  think  it  is.  The  competition  is  high,  and 
people  anxious  to  get  farms  give  more  than  the  value 
of  it. 

17330.  You  have  two  other  holdings  ? — Yes;  Iliave 
one  of  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  for  which  I pay 
£3 12s.  6 d.  I took  this  as  an  accommodation,  and  I am 
satisfied  with  the  rent  of  it.  The  other  is  an  old  take 
of  fourteen  acres,  for  which  I pay  £12  16s.  10 d.,  and 
the  valuation  is  £14  10s.  This  was  valued  after 
being  improved.  I have  it  for  alongtime,  since  1846. 

17331.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  the  rent  has  not 
been  raised? — There  has  been  no  raise.  There  is  no 
lease  of  it.  I succeeded  my  brother-in-law  in  it. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  improvement  on  it,  and  Lord 
Lucan  at  one  time  wanted  to  dispossess  him  of  it,  but 
there  was  a promise  of  a lease,  and  he  was  defeated  in 
that.  There  was  no  lease  however  got  afterwards. 
They  still  continue  the  rent,  and  I am  satisfied  of 
course  with  it. 

17332.  The  first  is  what  you  complain  of  princi- 
pally ? — Yes. 


Sir.  John 
Corcoran.; 


j Mr.  John  Corcoran  examined. 


17333.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  hold  eleven  acres  at  Mile- 
bush, for  which  you  pay  £35,  and  the  valuation  is  £19 
10s.  ?— Yes. 

17334.  Is  it  near  Mr.  Armstrong’s? — I might  sav 
it  is. 

17335.  Have  you  a lease  of  it? — No. 

17336.  Was  the  rent  raised? — It  was  within  the 
last  three  years 

17337.  How  much? — To  £35  from  £19. 


17338.  Was  the  old.  rent  £19? — It  was. 

17339.  Was  that  on  lease? — It  was. 

■ 17340.  And  when  the  lease  fell  out  it  was  raised  to 
£35  ? 

17341.  Within  the  last  tln-ee  years  ? — Yes. 

17342.  Do  you  consider  that  excessive? — I do. 
17343.  Did  you  do  anything  on  the  land  ? — I had 
to  reclaim  every  bit  of  it. 
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17344.  Did  you  build  upon  it? — There  is  a house 
or  two  upon  it  now. 

17345.  You  don’t  reside  upon  it? — No,  sir. 


17346.  You  live  in  town  ? — I do. 

17347.  Did  you  complain  of  the  high  rent  when  it 
was  put  on? — I did,  and  since,  and  I got  no  redress. 


Oct.  20.1SS0 

Mr.  John  ■ 
Corcoran. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hastings  examined. 


17348.  Mr.  Shaw, — You  pay £26  rent? — Yes, sir. 

17349.  Do  you  live  at  the  same  place  ? — No,  sir, 
not  altogether.  It  is  a bit  off  it. 

17350.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? — Augha- 
drinagh. 

17351.  Was  the  rent  raised  on  you? — No,,  sir; 
when  I got  it  it  was  raised. 

17352.  When  did  you  get  it  ? — Twenty  years  ago. 

17353.  Was  that  when  the  lease  dropped  ? — The 
lease  did  not  drop  at  the  time,  but  it  was  a take  at 
that  time. 

17354.  And  it  was  raised  from  the  old  rent  ? — Yes ; 
it  was  £20. 

17355.  There  was  £6  put  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

17356.  Was  there  any  bog  taken  from  you? — 
There  was  bog  taken  from  me.  There  are  twelve 
tenants  put  in  on  the  bog. 


17357.  Used  you  to  have  that  bog  before? — l am 
paying  rent  and  taxes  for  the  bog. 

1735S.  You  get  plenty  of  turf? — Yes. 

17359.  You  pay  the  tax  and  they  get  the  bog  ? — 
Yes. 

17360.  Did  they  pay  you  anything? — Not  a 
farthing. 

17361.  Do  they  pay  the  landlord  anything? — No, 
sir. 

17362.  How  much  is  there  in  the  bog? — I don’t 
know  exactly. 

17363.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  taxes  are  ? — I 
do  not. 

17364.  It  is  not  separated? — No,  it  is  all  put 
together. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings. 


Mr.  John  Walsh  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Walsh. 


17365.  You  are  a tenant  of  Lord  Lucan’s  on  the 
Ardvarney  division? — Yes. 

17366.  You  pay  £11  10s.  rent,  and  your  valuation 
is  £7  15s.  ?— Yes. 

17367.  When  was  the  rent  raised? — Since  we  got 
it.  That  was  a mountainous  place  and  not  fit  for  a 
farm,  when  we  took  it  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
the  same  rent  that  was  put  on  it  then  is  on  it  still. 

17368.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? — Fifteen 
years  ago. 

17369.  And  this  rent  was  put  on  then? — Yes. 

17370.  Was  it  lower  before  that  ? — I could  not  tell. 

17370a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  make  any 
proposal  for  it?— Yes. 

17371.  Then  you  fixed  the  rent  yourselves? — We 
had  to  do  it.  We  could  not  get  the  land  except  by 
doing  that. 


17372.  Were  there  houses  on  the  land  when  you 
got  it  ?-  No,  sir. 

17373.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  build  a house  ? — Yes  ; 
and  my  house  was  burned,  and  I built  it  over  again, 
except  for  half  a year’s  rent,  but  they  never  gave  a 
clear  receipt  since. 

17374.  Did  they  never  give  any  reduction? — No. 
Last  Friday  night  I had  to  pay  the  rent. 

17375.  Is  it  good  land? — No, sir;  it  is  only  wet, 
bad,  barren  land. 

17376.  How  many  acres  altogether? — I could  not 
tell. 

17377.  About  how  many  acres  are  you  able  to 
work  ? — The  best  part  is  the  mountain  part.  The 
mountain  part  it  is  that  I am  trying  to  reclaim.  It 
is  wet,  swampy  land, 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Byrne  examined.  Mr.  Patrick 

O'Byrne. 

17378.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  hold  at  the  same  place.  17380.  And  about  the  same  land  ? — Yes;  it  is  next 
your  rent  is  the  same  and  your  valuation  ? — Yes.  to  this  man’s  (John  Walsh). 

17379.  And  you  have  the  same  case  ? — Yes.  17381.  You  have  a family  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Donnell  examined. 


17385.  You  are  working  it  the  best  way  you  can  ? 
—Yes. 


17382.  Mr.  Shaw  ? — Your  rent  is  £14,  and  your 
valuation  £9  ? — Yes. 

17383.  Was  the. rent  ever  raised  since  you  went 
there  ? — No,  sir. 

17384.  It  is  just  the  same  case? — Yes;  it  is  all 
hog  and  mountain. 


17386.  If  there  was  a reduction  made  could  you 
support  your  family  ? — A couple  of  pounds  would  be 
of  great  use.  Since  1846  or  1847  I never  seen  such 
a bad  crop  in  this  country.  We  could  not  save  the 
rent  unless  we  went  to  England  to  earn  it. 


Mr.  Patrick 
M'Donnell. 


Mr.  Michael  O’Donnell  examined. 


17387.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  rent  is  £11  10s.,  and 
your  valuation  £8  ?— Yes. 

173S8.  You  have  it  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and 
the  same  kind  of  land  ? — Yes ; and  taken  on  the  same 

conditions. 

17389.  You  have  done  everything  to  it.  Have  you 


built  houses  ? — No,  sir.  - There  were  the  walls  of  a 
house  built  there  when  I came  there. 

17390.  Did  you  reclaim  any  land  ? — Yes. 

17391.  Constantly  at  it,  I suppose  ? — Constantly  at 


Mr.  Michael 
O'Donnell. 
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Mr.  James  Saunders  examined. 


Oct.  20,  18S0. 

Mr.  James 
Saunders. 


17393.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  pay  £12  rent,  and  your 
valuation  is  £8  10s.  ? — Yes. 

17393.  For  how  many  acres  ? — I could  not  exactly 
tell  you. 

17394.  You  took  it  in  lump  ? — Yes. 

17395.  How  many  acres  do  you  till  of  it? — About 
three  acres  at  the  most. 

17396.  What  do  you  do  with  the  rest  2 — I let  it  out. 
It  is  not  worth  anything. 

17397.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  keep  any 
stock  2 — Yes,  sir ; I have  got  two  or  three  little  ones. 

17398.  Have  you  any  sheep  2 — No,  .sir. 

17399.  Chairman. — Had  you  any  sheep  five  or  six 
years  ago  2 — I had  some. 


17400.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  sell  them  lately?— 
Yes,  with  the  distress,  and  having  to  build  three  houses 
since  I went  there.  One  of  them  fell  since,  because  I 
had  not  the  means  of  putting  it  up  right. 

17401.  Did  the  landlord  help  you? — No,  sir;  he 
did  not  give  me  anything.  I had  to  buy  the  timber. 

17402.  The  rent  of  Dominick  Neary  is  £9  12s.,  and 
the  valuation  is  £6  10s.  2 — Yes,  sir. 

17403.  Is  he  here  2 — He  is,  sir. 

17404.  Peter  Philbin  pays  £3  rent,  and  the  valua- 
tion is  £1  10s.  2 — Yes,  sir.  He  is  here,  too.  It  is 
just  the  same  land. 


Flanagan. 


Mrs.  James  Flanagan  examined  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  J ames  Flanagan. 


17405.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  rent  is  £11,  and  your 
valuation  £7  10s.  2 — Yes,  sir. 

17406.  This  is  the  same  case — you  have  done  every- 
thing on  the  land  that  has  been  done  to  it  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17407.  The  landlord  does  not  help  you? — No,  sir, 
he  does  not.  I did  not  see  my  husband  from  England 
for  five  years,  and  I was  processed  for  the  rent. 

17408.  Has  your  husband  been  away  all  this  time  ? 


— Yes  ; he  has  been  away  for  five  years,  and  I never 
got  a shilling  assistance  from  my  landlord. 

17409.  Did  your  husband  send  you  any  assistance? 
— He  did,  but  it  was  small,  and  I have  a small  family 
to  rear  upon  it. 

17410.  He  never  came  home  since  ? — He  never  came 
home  ff-om  poverty. 

17411.  Are  your  children  grown  up? — They  are, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  help  me  yet. 


Mr.  John 
Philbin. 


Mr.  John  Philbin  examined. 


17412.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  of 
Lord  Lucan’s? — Yes. 

17413.  At  Coursepark  ? — Yes. 

17414.  You  pay  £16  16s.  rent,  and  your  valuation 
is  £13  10s.  2— Yes,  sir. 

17415.  Has  your  rent  been  altered  lately? — No, 
sir,  it  is  just  the  same  as  long  as  I remember,  but  the 
time  is  so  bad  we  can’t  meet  that  same.  I have  to  go 
to  England  to  earn  the  rent  of  it.  It  was  only  yester- 
day I came  home. 

17416.  You  could  not  make  the  rent  out  of  it? — 
No,  sir.  We  can’t  make  our  support  one  quarter  of 
the  year  out  of  it.  I have  had  no  potatoes  in  it  for 
the  last  three  years. 

17417.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  it? — About 
twenty-four  acres  of  rough  and  smooth.  He  won’t 
allow  us  any  compensation,  we  must  pay  the  same 
every  time. 


17418.  Chairman. — Did  you  go  to  England  last 
year? — I did. 

17419.  Were  you.  able  to  get  work  there  ? — I was, 
but  I had  to  pay  my  rent  when  I came  home. 

17 420.  Did  you  get  work  the  same  as  usual  ? — No, 
not  the  same  wages  as  usual,  they  are  very  low.  They 
are  not  employing  the  hands  the  same  as  they  usually 
do. 

17421.  Is  that  in  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes.  Eng- 
land is  getting  as  bad  as  this  country  in  a manner. 

17422.  Do  you  go  there  every  year? — Yes,  for  the 
last  five  years.  I could  not  earn  my  rent  in  this 
country.  I could  not  make  it  ofi  the  land.  There  is 
nothing  growing  on  the  land. 

17423.  Did  they  pay  you  thereby  piecework?— 
They  paid  so  much  a week. 


Mr  Peter 
Philbin. 


Mr.  Peter  Philbin,  Garryduff,  examined. 


17424.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  of 
Lord  Lucan’s  ? — Yes. 

17425.  Your  rent  is  £22  12s.  6 d.  2 — Yes. 

17426.  And  your  valuation  £15  5s.  ? — Yes. 

17427.  Has  the  rent  been  altered  lately  ? — No. 

1742S.  When  was  this  rent  fixed? — Sixteen  years 
ago. 

17429.  You  took  it  by  proposal  ?— Yes.  I took  it 
by  proposal  this  time  sixteen  years. 

17430.  You  fixed  the  rent  yourself  at  that  time? — 
Yes.  I paid  £3  an  acre  for  the  land.  There  is  only 
seven  acres  of  it,  and  taxes  five  shillings  more.  I am 
paying  public  cess,  poor  rate,  and  towns  rate. 


17431.  Is  it  near  the  town  ? — Y cs. 

17432.  Do  you  live  in  the  town? — Yes. 

17433.  It  is  a sort  of  townpark? — It  is  within  the 
borough.  -Some  of  it  had  rushes  on  it,  and  it  would 
not  give  grass  or  anything  until  I reclaimed  it  and 
improved  it. 

17434.  Chairman. — There  has  been  no  rise  upon 
you? — There  is  no  rise  since  I took  it  in  1864. 

17435.  Was  it  very  good  times  then? — Yes ; and1 1 
could  make  the  rent  off  .the  land  then,  and  until 
within  the  last  four  years  or  five;  but  we  cannot 
make  it  now  at  all  out  of  the  land. 


Mr.  Michael 

D°yl8-  17435a.  The  O’Conor  Don.  —Are  you 

Lord  Lucan’s? — Yes.  • 

17436.  What  is  your  complaint? — Much  the  same. 
The  rent  is  too  high. 

17437.  What  is  your  rent? — £11  15s.  10 d. 

17438.  And  the  valuation  ? — £8  10s. 

17439.  Did  you  take  it  by  proposal? — No,  sir.  It 
was  a matter  of  swap.  Some  time  ago,  when  my 
father  lived,  there  was  some  of  K'--  family  working  in 


Doyle  examined. 

Lord  Lucan’s  yard,  and  he  took  it  really  on  account 
of  its  being  near  the  place ; but  now  they  are  all 
scattered,  and  there  is  no  one  but  me  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  it  is  too  high. 

17440.  How  many  acres  have  you? — It  was  taken 
by  bulk ; it  was  never  measured. 

17441.  The  rent  was  never  altered  since  you  took 
it? — No,  sir  ; but  it  was  taken  dear. 

17442.  Do  you  ever  go  to  England? — I cannot  go 
as  I have  no  one  but  myself. 


Mr.  Michael 
tenant  of 
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5tr  Patrick  Gorman  and  others,  tenants  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ormsby  and  Mr.  Miller,  examined.  Oct.  20,  isso. 

[Statement  by  witnesses  read].  trnd  four  of  another.  It  is  only  a small  division.  B £ 

17443.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  heard  the  was  the  heart  of  the  village.  others, 

statement  read?— Mr.  Patrick  Gorman.— Yes.  17460.  The  O’Conor  Don— You  say  Pat  Gorman 

17444.  And  are  you  prepared  to  say  everything  in  was  evicted  because  he  had  too  many  children  ? — I 

it  is  true? Yes.  Iam  sure  of  everything  that  hap-  heard  that  that  was  the  cause;  but  I know  the  rent 

e(j  was  paid,  and  I heard  that  that  was  the  cause  he  was 

^ 17445.  You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  other  turned  out. 

tenailts?— Yes.  The  whole  lot  of  the  townland  came  17461.  Does  Mr.  O’Donnell  hold  the  land  he  had 


17446.  How  do  you  know  Pat  Walsh  was  evicted 
because  he  went  to  the  races  ?— He  was  attending  a 
horse  in  the  yard,  and  he  went  without  leave,  and 
next  day  he  got  a notice  to  quit. 

17447.  He  was  working  in  the  yard? — Yes. 

17448.  Was  he  a hired  servant? — He  was.  The 
wa«es  the  man  had  was  8 d.  a day. 

17449.  He  was  turned  out  of  the  land  ? — Yes,  be- 
cause he  did  not  attend  this  day. 

17450.  He  left  the  horses  unattended  this  day? — 
Yes,  and  he  got  notice  the  next  day  to  give  up  the 
land  and  got  no  compensation  for  it. 

17451.  When  was  that? — It  is  a good  bit  ago.  It 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  or  more. 

17452.  How  do  you  know  Eleanor  Carroll  was 
evicted  because  she  would  not  consult  the  landlord 
about  a husband  ? — I was  living  next  door  and  I coukl 
not  help  knowing  it.  When  she  married  her  daughter 
to  this  man  she  got  notice  to  quit. 

17453.  Was  she  going  to  divide  the  land  ? — No  ; 
she  was  only  bringing  in  this  boy  to  assist  to  rear  the 
rest  of  the  orphans. 

17454.  Was  that  the  only  reason  ?— Yes  ; that  was 
the  only  reason. 

17455.  Was  the  man  a man  of  bad  character? — 
No ; he  was  of  very  good  character. 

17456.  How  long  ago  is  that? — This  happened 
before  Mr.  Ormsby  died. 

17457.  Richard  Barrett,  you  say,  was  evicted  with- 
out cause  ? — Yes. 

17458.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  done  with- the  land? 
—Mr.  O’Donnell  has  it. 

17459.  Chairman. — How  much  does  Mr.  O’Donnell 
hold  altogether  ? — He  has  all  these  little  holdings  now, 
every  one  of  them.  It  is  only  three  acres  of  one  field 


17462.  Perhaps  he  was  evicted  because  Mr.  O’Don- 
nell wanted  the  land  ? — That  is  the  excuse. 

17463.  Chairman. — What  is  the  right  number  of 
children  ? — He  had  seven  or  eight. 

17464.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  is  it 
that  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  work  for  Sc?,  a day  ? 
— Every  day  since  Mr.  Ormsby  got  the  land. 

17465.  Are  they  obliged  now  to  work  for  8 d.  ?— 
No,  sir.  There  is  no  work  at  all  now.  Where  he 
lived  is  now  a farm. 

17466..  How  long  is  it  since  he  died  ? — It  is  ten  or 
thirteen  years  ago. 

17467.  Is  there  any  rule  now  upon  the  estate  about 
working  at  any  particular  rate  for  the  landlord  or 
agent  ? — I don’t  know. 

17468.  Mr-  Shaw. — There  is  no  work  at  all? — No, 
there  is  no  work  at  all,  except  an  odd  day  Mr. 
O’Donnell  has  hay  to  work  at. 

17469.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  your  rent? — 
My  rent  is  £10  10s.,  and  my  valuation  is  £5  13s. 

17470.  How  long  is  it  since  the  rent  was  altered  ? — 
I was  paying  £9  up  to  six  years  ago,  he  raised  it  30s. 
then. 

17471.  Is  the  land  near  Castlebar? — It  is  near 
Manulla,  five  miles  from  this. 

17472.  Were  all  the  others  raised  at  the  same  time  ? 
— Only  four  others  who  had  leases  which  dropped. 
He  came  to  take  full  possession,  and  we  were  glad  to 
take  it  at  from  30s.  to  £1  of  a rise  when  we  had 
nothing  else. 

17473.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  were  the  other  tenants’ 
rents  altered  ? — Mr.  Ormsby  settled  the  rents  on  chem, 
and  very  heavy  rents  too. 

17474.  When? — When  he  got  it. 

17475.  Is  it  good  land?— All  the  good  he  lias  to 
himself  now. 


Mr.  J ames  Kennedy  examined. 


17476.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  your  cause  of  com- 
plaint ? — I asked  leave  one  day  to  reap  my  little  har- 
vest, and  he  said,  no,  I will  not  give  you  an  hour ; and 
I said,  what  will  I do,  when  my  rent  is  called  for  I 
will  have  no  rent  to  pay  you.  He  said,  I don’t  care 
what  you  do.  I said,  thank  God  you  can’t  keep  me 
at  night,  it  is  moonlight ; and  he  said,  upon  my  honour 
if  you  do  you  will  never  work  a day  within  my  gates. 
I went  away,  and  I worked  at  home  until  the  time  I 
came  next  morning.  He  heard  about  it  and  sent  for 
me  to  the  office.  I said  I went  to  work  last  night. 
He  said,  didn’t  I tell  you  not.  Y ou  may  go  h ome  now ; 
and  I said,  that  is  what  I like.  Then  he  called  me 
back  and  sent  me  back  to  work  that  day  without  a ha’p- 
wortli.  He  fined  me  5s.  one  night  after  being  annoyed. 


17477.  You  were  working  with  him  at  the  time 
and  got  8c?.  a day  ? — Yes. 

17478.  How  did  he  expect  you  would  reap  the  oats  ? 
— At  night. 

17479.  But  he  would  not  allow  you? — I reaped  it 
against  his  will.  When  I went  into  the  land  I was 
up  to  the  arms  in  water.  I have  same  land  still,  but 
I don’t  know  I could  put  down  a potato  to-day. 

17480.  Did  you  get  Champions? — Yes,  and  I have 
them  all  eaten.  I was  afraid  of  the  agent,  and  I could 
not'go  for  relief.  I got  three  bags  of  Champions  from 
the  union.  I pay  £6  rent,  and  my  valuation  is  50s. 
It  is  wretched  bad  land,  and  if  you  seen  it  you  would 
say  it  would  be  hard  for  a poor  man  to  live  on  it. 


Mr.  James 
Kennedy. 


Mr.  Martin  Flynn  examined. 


17481.  Chairman. — How  many  acres  do  you  hold? 
— I speak  for  my  brother  Pat.  It  is  six  in  the  measure- 
ment, but  it  has  only  five  in  it. 

17482.  What  does  he  pay? — £9  a year. 

17483.  What  does  he  complain  of?— He  complains 
of  rack  rent  on  the  land. 

17484.  That  £9  is  too  high  ?— Yes. 

17485.  How  long  is  he  paying  it? — Twenty-four 
years  about. 

17486.  Why  is  it  rack-rented  now? — It  is  rack- 
rented  all  the  time. 

17487.  Why  did  he  go  on  with  it? — Very  badly. 


1748S.  Who  is  the  landlord?— Mrs.  FitzGerald 
Kenny  is  the  landlady  at  present. 

17489.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  going  to  England  to 
work  ? — Yes,  and  all  his  brothers  used  to  go  to  Eng- 
land to  earn  the  rent. 

17490.  Is  that  the  case  with  other  tenants  on  tho 
property? — It  is  the  very  same. 

17491.  How  many  are  there? — There  are  fifteen 
tenants,  and  we  came  here  to  represent  the  whole 
tenantry. 

17492.  There  has  been  no  rise  for  tventy-four 
Year3  ? — There  was  a i-ise  on  Carramore,  but.  not  on  us. 

4 C 


air.  Martin 
3?!ynn. 
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Oct.  20, 18S0. 
Mr.  Henry 


Mr.  Henry  Horan  examined. 


17493.  Chairman. — You  hold  under  the  same  land- 
lady!— Yes. 

17494.  There  has  been  a rise  of  rent  of  late? — Yes. 
I held  it  at  £18. 

17495.  When? — About  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
The  first  rise  I got  was  from  £18  to  £30. 

17496.  When  was  that? — That  was  about  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

17497.  Was  that  on  the  dropping  of  a lease? — No, 
sir ; we  have  no  lease.  Then  we  got  a rise  from  £30 
to  £4S,  and  put  in  cottier  tenants,  working  men,  on 
other  parts  of  my  land,  and  it  remained  £48  to  this 
day. 

1749S.  How  long  is  that  ago  ? — About  twenty-four 
years  ago. 

17499.  Was  it  Major  Lynch  did  that? — Yes.  I 
>aid  £18  to  Major  Lynch’s  father  and  himself.  From 
hat  to  this  we  are  just  like  Indians,  just  striving  and 


starving  to  death,  striving  to  keep  them  away  from 
our  door  every  other  minute.  1 11 

17500.  Was  the  £48  paid  by  several  together?— 
Yes.  These  cottiers  came  in  about  twenty-four  years 
ago.  There  were  five  or  six  paying  the  rent.  J 
17501.  You  all  paid  it  together? — No;  every  one 
paid  his  own  part.  J 

17502  Tie  O’Oosoe  Dos — Is  tie  land  „„ 
Uogher? — It  is  convenient  enough  to  Clogher. 

17503.  Were  the  cottiers  working  for  Maior 
Lynch  ? — Yes  ; when  he  had  work,  and  other  parties 
when  he  had  no  work.  He  went  away,  and  Mr 
Kenny  got  married  to  his  daughter,  and  he  came  iu 
then  as  landlord.  They  got  no  work  since.  It  was 
very  poor  employment  they  did  give  when  it  was  to 
be  had;  did.  to  8 d.  a day. 

17504.  You  can  speak  for  all  these  who  made  un 
this  amount  of  £48  ? — Yes.  * 


Mr.  Anthony 
M alley. 


Mr.  Anthony  Malley  examined. 


1750^.  Chairman. — You  hold  land  in  the  town- 
land  of  Carrajames  ? — Yes. 

17506.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — I can’t 
tell. 

17507.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  the  town- 
land  ? — About  120. 

1750S.  How  much  rent  do  they  pay? — We  are 
paying  about  £130. 

17509.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Ormsby. 

17510.  You  have  given  a list  of  the  tenants,  with 
their  rents  and  valuation.  Can  you  say  whether  in 
the  case  of  Arthur  Swanick  the  rent  was  lately 
changed? — No,  sir. 

17511.  How  long  is  it  since  there  was  a change  in 
the  rent  ? — About  fourteen  years. 

17512.  Was  that  on  the  dropping  of  a lease? 

Yes,  sir. 

1/513.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  other  tenants  you 
mention  are  Michael  Rielly,  valuation,  £12  15s. ; rent, 
£18  ; Anthony  Joyce,  valuation,  £8,  rent  £11  10s.  ; 
Anne  Clarke,  valuation,  £6;  rent.  £8  io ; Pat 
Slauton,  valuation,  £6  5s. ; rent,  £9 ; James  Roper, 
valuation,  £5 ; rent,  £7  5s. ; Michael  Roper,  valuation’ 
£5  10s.;  rent,  £S;  Pat.  Brennan,  valuation,  £5  5s.  ; 
rent,  £S  10s. ; John  Burke,  valuation,  £6  15s. ; rent, 
£9  10s. ; Martin  Doherty,  valuation,  £4  10s.  ; rent’ 
£6  5s. ; James  Tunarty,  valuation,  £4  ISs. ; rent,  £7  • 
James  Roche,  valuation,  £4  ISs.;  rent  £7  ■’  Pat.’ 
Cunningham,  valuation,  £9 ; rent,  £13;  Anthony 
Malley,  valuation,  £6 ; rent,  £S  10s. ; Edward  Roche, 
valuation,  £5  10s. ; rent,  £10.  That  is  a trite  state- 
ment as  to  the  rents  and  valuations? — Yes. 


17514.  Were  they  all  raised  about  the  same  time? 
— Yes. 

17515.  There  was  a general  valuation  at  that  time? 
— Yes. 

17516.  What  was  the  rent  before  that  time?— It 
was  held  in  former  times  for  £40. 

17517.  But  immediately  before  the  last  rise?— I 
am  not  sure. 

17518.  Was  the  increase  very  large? — No ; it  was 
not  large  since  Mr.  Ormsby  go  it.  ’ 

17519.  Where  is  the  land?— It  is  near  Castlebar- 
about  five  miles  away. 

17520.  Chairman.— There  is  a good  road  to  it?— 
Yes,  sir. 

17521.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Who  is  the  agent?— 
Mr.  O’Donnell  of  Castlebar. 

17522.  Chairman. — Your  complaint  is  that  the 
rent  is  higher  than  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

17523.  And  is  that  the  reason  you  think  it  too 
high  ? — It  is  too  high.  We  consider  the  valuation 
high. 

17524.  Were  they  good  times  fourteen  years  ago? 
— They^were,  and  they  are  very  bad  at  present. 

17525.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  the  rent 
last  year? — Yes. 

17526.  Did  you  get  any.  reduction  ?— We  got  2s. 
in  the  pound  reduction. 

1(527.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  see  a new 
valuation  and  take  chance  whether  it  would  be  higher 
or  lower  ?— We  would.  If  there  is  a new  valuation 
it  won’t  be  higher. 

1 / 5 2 ( a.  Edward  Roche. — The  land  I held  was  let  at 
one  time  for  £6.  Then  there  were  two  acres  taken 
off  it  and  it  was  raised  to  £10. 


John  Ega 
and  Mark 
Walsh. 


Messrs.  John  Egan  and 

17528.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  tenants  of 
Major-General  Cox  ? — Yes. 

17528a.  Where  is  your  land?— Four  miles  from 
Castlebar,  at  Knockbaun. 

17529.  Who  is  the  agent?— Mr.  Daly  of  Rochefield. 
17530.  What  is  your  complaint?— When  one  of  us 
(Mark  Walsh),  first  came  there  the  rent  was  only  15s. 
an  acre. 

17531.  How  long  ago  is  that? — It  is  thirty  years 
ago,  al^d  R was  raised  about  twenty-two  years  ago  from 

17532.  When  was  it  last  raised  ?— Eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

1.7533.  There  has  been  no  change  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ? — No. 

^17534.  , What  is  the  valuation  ?— The  valuation  is 


Mark  Walsh,  examined. 

17535.  And  the  rent  ?— £11  2s.  U 

1 1 536.  Have  you  paid  that  rent  for  eighteen  years  ? 
— Yes. 

17537.  You  paid  it  last  year? — We  were  forced  to 
pay  it  last  June. 

17538.  Did  you  get  an  abatement? — I (Mark 
Walsh),  got  an  abatement  at  first,  but  it  was  taken  off 
me  again,  and  the  reduction  was  put  down  as  arrears ; 
because.  I only  paid  one-half-year’s  rent.  He  allowed 
me  6s.  in  the  pound,  and  then  the  other  half-year’s 
rent  remained,  and  I was  processed  here  in  June,  and 
33s.^of  the  reduction  was  put  down  as  arrears. 

17539.  Because  you  did  not  pay  the  second  half- 
year’s  rent? — No,  I did  not  pay  the  second  because  I 
was  not  able  to  pay. 

17540.  Was  the  6s.  allowed  to  all  the  tenants  who 
paid  in  full  ? — -Yes,  except  in  my  case. 
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17541.  What  is  the  other  man  paying? — John 
j>„an  pays  £26  for  a valuation  of  £14  10s. 

°17542.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  your  interest  in 
your  land  if  you.  were  leaving  it? — I believe  it  was 
allowed. 

17543.  Have  there  been  any  tenants  who  have  sold  ? 
__No  5 there  was  no  one  sold  except  one  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  . . 

17544.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  got  for  it  ?— No. 
J do  not.  It  was  worth'  very  little-  to  any  man.  It 
is  very  bad  land. 


17545.  Has  Major-General 'Cox-  been  the  landlord  Oct-  o,  isso, 
all  through  ?— No  he  has  not.  : 1 Messrs. 

17546.  How  long  hat  he  befen  landlord?— For  John  Egan 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

17547.  Was  the  rent  raised  since  he  became  land- 
lord?— Only  on  me  (Edward  Walsh),  I paid  £4  of  a 
rise  since  he  came  in. 

17548.  Did  he  purchase -the  land? — No  ; he  in- 
herited it.  , . 


Mr.  James  Gannon  examined. 


17549.  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  of  Colonel 
(Juffe? — Yes,  but  I speak  for  my  father. 

17550.  Do  you  think  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — Yes. 

17551.  How  long  has  the  rent  been  the  same? — 
For  twenty-four  years. 

17552.  Is  it  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  brings 
you  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  rent  ? — It  must  be  for  the 
people  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rents  they  were  able  to 
pay  in  times  gone  by. 

17553.  Does  it  also  partly  arise  from  their  not 
being  able  to  get  the  wages  in  England  as  labourers? 
—In  some  cases. 

17554..  And  in  general  from  the  bad  seasons? — 
Yes,  and  the  land  is  of  inferior  quality. 

17555.  Is  it  inferior  to  what  it  was  two  years  ago? 
—It  can’t  be  much  worse  than  it  was  then. 

17556.  Did  they  use  artificial  manure  two  or  three 
years  ago  ? — They  did -every  year  for  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  for  turnips  and  a little  for  potatoes. 

17557.  You  think  the  land  is  deteriorated  in  con- 
sequence ? — They  can’t  raise  any  crops  of  potatoes  at 
all  on  the  land  now. 

17558.  How  have  they  been  where  there  is  a change 
0f  seed?— Some  did  very  well,  but  the  greater  part 
was  bad.  It  was  not  the  right  sort. 

17559.  Was  it  intended  to  be  Champions  ? — Yes, 
but,  they  were  not  all  Champions,  they  were  mixed 
and  they  were  entirely  rotten. 

17560.  Do  you  think  they  failed  through  being  the 
wrong  sort  ?-r-They  went  back  after  budding  through 
the  earth. 


17561.  Are  there  any  holdings  in  good  order  and 
that  grow  their  crops  as  well  as  they  did? — No. 

17562.  Not  even  this  year? — No. 

17563.  How  many  acres  does  your  father  hold  ? — 
About  ten  acres. 

17564.  What  does  he  pay  for  it? — £13  10s. 

17565.  , Is  that  aboutj' the  'general  rate  that  the 
others  pay  ?— Something  in  the  same  proportion. 

17566.  Is  part  of  it  cut  away  bog ? — Yes. 

17567.  Has  your  father  done  any  improvements  on 
the  turf  bog? — Yes,  he  improvecl  it  as  well  as  ho 
could. 

1756S.  What  did  he  do? — He  fenced  and  drained  it. 

17569.  Open-drained  it? — Yes. 

' 17570.  Did  he  make  any  stone  drains?  — Yes, 
some. 

17571.  How  is  that  land? — It  is  only  middling. 

17572.  Is  it  quite  dry?— Not  exactly  quite  dry. 
We  paid  a rise  for  the  drainage  of  the  river  there,  and 
it  is  no  vise  to  us.  There'  were  two  or  three  drains 
that  would  be  Of  use,  but  they  were  not  cut  far 
enough  up. 

17573.  They  were  not  brought  up  to  your  holding? 
—No. 

17574.  And  you  pay  rates  for  that  the  same? — 
Yes,  bur  garden  is  quite  Swampy.  There  are  other 
men  here,  under  the  same  landlord,  who  have  the  same 
case.  There  are  two  or  three  townlands  higher  than 
the  rest. 

175751  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  these  two 
or  three  townlands  ? — About  thirty  or  forty. 

17576.  And  they  are  in  the  same  way  as  your 
father  is? — Yes,  and  some  cases  are  worse. 


Mr.  Jaires 
Gannon. 


Mr.  Francis  O’Donnell  examined. 


17577.  Chairman.— You  live  in  Castlebar  ? — I do. 

17578.  You  are  a land  agent?— Yes. 

17579.  And  a farmer  yourself  ?— Yes,  rather  largely. 
I pay  about  £800  a year  rent. 

175S0.  Who  is  your  landlord?— I have  several, 
Lord  Lucan,  Sir  Roger  Palmer, . Mr.  Ormsby,  and 
Mr.  Miller. 

17581.  For  whom  are  you  acting  as  agent  princi- 
pally?—Sir  Roger  Palmer;  his  is  the  largest  estate 
over  which  I act  as  agent,  in  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

17582.  We  have  had  some  of  your  tenants  in  to- 
day?— I heard  there  was  some  of  them  here. 

17583.  The  O’Conor  Don.— We  had  evidence  yes- 
terday about  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate,  aud  it  was 
stated  that  some  years  ago  the  land  was  striped  ? 
That  is  a thing  that  goes  on  yearly. 

17584,  But  when  it  was  striped  all  the  tenants  had 
to  pay  for  the  building  of  houses  upon  land  not  their 
own,  and  although  they  did  not  benefit  themselves  by 
the  building?— That  used  to  be  about  twenty  years 
ago.  When  I first  became  acquainted  with  the  estate, 
thirty-six  years  ago,  a great  proportion  of  it  was  held 
under  leases  in  common.  As  the  leases  fell  in,  the 
rule  was  to  have  the  land  surveyed  and  what  is  called, 
revalued  and  striped.  Up  to  that  time,  and  for  some- 
time before  that,  the  rule  was  that  the  occupying  ten- 
ants were  to  give  so  much  to  the  man  who  was  sent 
to  a lot  without  a house.  That  has  ceased  for  a good 
many  years,  and  the  rule  now  adopted  is,  that  the  land- 


lord takes  the  place  of  the  persons  remaining,  and  the 
occupying  tenant  in  the  old  house  pays  nothing.  I 
have  been  the  principal  agent  for  some  years  and  under- 
agent for  many  years  previously. 

17585.  ' Chairman. — Under  the  old  rule  they  paid 
£2  and  the  landlord  £1  ?— Yes;  We  generally  found 
them  huddled  together  if  they  could  remain  in  their 
own  houses,  and  they  would  say,  why  should  we  be 
sent  away,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  and  the  land- 
lord should  join  in  assisting  the  others  that  were  sent 
away  to  new  lots. 

175S6.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Denis  puffy  com- 
plained that,  in  1869,  the  land  was  striped,  but  his 
holding  was  not  altered,  nor  was  there  any  house  nor 
any  tenant  living  upon  his  land,  and  he  was  changed 
to  another  place,  and  although  that  was  the  case  he 
had  to  pay  £2  towards  building  on  this  other  man’s 
holding,  and  that  the  striping  in  no  way  benefited 
him?— I don’t  believe  that  in  1869,  or  so  recently, 
such  a thing  happened.  I believe  it  was  only  during 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  wlio ' died  in  1867,  that 
ever  the  thing  happened. 

17587.  He  also  said  he  lost  half  an  acre  of  land, 
and  that  the  rent  was  raised  from  £6  IS s.  to  £7  ?— 
That  I cannot  be  positive  about,  for  when  a townlancl 
is  laid  down  one  person  may  lose  and  another  may 
«ain,  and  I could  not  say  whether  he  lost  a bit  or  not, 
that  is  a matter  for  the  surveyor  when  going  over  it. 

4 C 2 


Mr.  TYa-.cis 
O’Donnel. 
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Oct.  20.  isso.  1758S.  You  know  William  Flanagan,  he  stated  lie 
Mr  Francis  was  ejected  in  1872  for  non-payment,  and  he  was 
O'Donnell.  fined  26s.  for  not  having  the  money  in  time,  although 
he  offered  to  pay  a year  and  a half  within  a short  time 
after  the  time  fixed? — That  is  absurd,  for  the  fines 
must  go  through  my  hands. 

17589.  Is  that  the  case  ? — No. 

17590.  I think  it  was  stated  by  the  same  man  that 
it  was  you  who  fined  ? — No.  It  would  not  be  in  my 
power  to  fine  him,  but  if  he  paid  the  money  by  fine 
or  otherwise,  it  would  go  through  my  hands.  I never 
knew  Flanagan  to  be  anything  but  a poor  man,  and 
he  never  had  anything  but  the  greatest  indulgence, 
and  I never  knew  him  to  be  any  tiling  like  square. 

17591.  Who  was  agent  at  the  time  ? • — Mr.  Norman. 
I would  make  any  wager  that  ever  was  made  on  the 
subject  I tell  you  how  it  might  happen.  The  man 
has  been  more  than  once  served  with  ejectment,  pos- 
session has  often  been  taken  of  his  house  at  different 
times  he  was  so  poor,  and  possibly  this  was  the  cost 
of  the  .decree,  or  something  like  that,  but  to  say  that 
he  was  charged  a penny,  much  less  a pound,  as  a fine, 
is  absurd. 

17592.  Is  it  true  fines  were  levied  on  Sir  Roger 
Palmer’s  estate,  for  not  complying  with  what  were 
called  the  rules  of  the  estate  ? — They  were  always  told 
they  would  be  charged  5s.  a-piece  if  they  did  not 
whitewash  their  houses,  inside  and  outside,  once  a 
year,  and  possibly  out  of  1,650  tenants  five  or  six 
might  have  been  so  charged,  but  I don’t  believe  for 
the  last  ten  years  one  was  charged. 

17593.  Were  there  fines  for  cutting  turf? — No;  I 
don’t  remember  any  man  being  fined  for  cutting  turf ; 
but  we  put  restrictions  where  turf  is  scarce  in  town- 
. lands.  They  cut  it  away  regardless  how  long  the 
supply  would  last,  and  we  said  we  will  have  to  assign 
you  so  much,  and  if  you  cut  more  we  will  have  to 
charge  you  for  it.  In  a townland  very  close  the  con- 
sequence is  that  you  have  not  a sod  of  turf  at  all,  and 
for  a good  many  miles  away ; but  it  was  not  from  any 
interest,  except  to  keep  the  turf  for  the  tenants  that 
we  interfered. 

17594.  Chairman. — You  suppose  he  cut  more  than 
he  ought,  and  he  was  charged  for  it  ? — Yes. 

17595.  The  O’Oonor  Dox. — Was  it  true  that  you 
compelled  them  to  save  hay  for  you  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
an  acre  ? — Perfectly  untrue.  I know  very  well  the 
party  you  refer  to.  I heard  one  of  them  make  an  ob- 
servation to-day,  and  if  you  knew  them  half  as  well  as 
I do.  There  is  Clark  and  Duffy,  who  spend  their 
time  at  fairs  and  markets,  agitation  and  league  meet- 
ings, and  nothing  else. 

17596.  You  deny  that  altogether  about  the  hay  ? 

Most  positively.  Anything  I ever  did  was  in  the 
open  market,  and  I did  not  care  who  took  the  hay.  I 
have  got  hay  in  eight  or  nine  places,  fifteen  miles 
apart,  and  some  I got  by  contract  and  some  by  day 
work ; and  I say  most  positively  reduction,  or  pres- 
sure, or  anything  of  that  nature,  I never  put  upon 
human  being  to  get  a benefit  for  myself,  either  by 
saving  hay  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

17597.  You  are  agent  also  to  Ormsby  and  Miller’s 
estate  ? — Yes. 

17598.  Is  it  true  that  in  1863  William  Forster  was 
evicted  off  that  estate  because  he  would  not  work  for 
8 d.  a day,  although  he  had  his  rent  paid  ? — Oh,  no. 

17599.  Was  he  evicted  first  of  all  ? — Yes. 

17600.  And  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  he  had  his 
rent  paid  ? — Most  positively.  I don’t  think  the  man 
ever  worked  for  any  rate  of  wages  ; he  was  rather  a 
respectable  man. 

17601.  You  are  quite  positive  he  was  evicted  for 
non-payment  ? — Yes,  one  year’s  rent  was  due. 

17602.  Would  the  same  remark  apply  to  Pat 
. Walsh?  It  was  stated  he  was  evicted  because  he 
went  to  races  instead  of  going  to  work  with  you  ? — 
These  are  all  things  that  have  no  more  existence  than 
I don’t  know  what.  He  held  a field  on  that  estate, 
and  lived  on  another  estate  beyond  the  road,  within 


forty  yards  of  it,  and  what  was  the  reason  I don’t 
remember  exactly,  but  I don’t  remember  either,  as  far 
as  my  memory  goes  back,  that  he  ever  worked’  a dav 
for  me.  y 

17603.  You  deny  that  he  was  evicted  because  he 
went  to  races  ? — Most  positively. 

17604.  It  was  said  Eleanor  Carroll  was  evicted 
because  she  married  her  daughter  without  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  ? — That  may  be  the  case,  because  the 
then  owner,  Mr.  Ormsby,  was  very  particular  about 
parties  subdividing  their  holding,  and  she  had  a family 
who  had  subdivided. 

17605.  But  it  was  a case  of  subdivision?— Yes 
positively. 

17606.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  were  taking  the  man  into 
the  house  it  was  stated  ? — That  is  often  the  case  when 
you  have  another  person  in  the  house  at  the  same 
time. 

17607.  The  O’Conor  Don.  —Was  there  any  other 
person  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

17608.  There  was  no  grown  up  man? — There  was 
and  therewasagirl.  Therule  we  always  follow — Inever 
knew  it  to  be  departed  from — we  are  very  strict  about 
subdivision — we  always  allow  one  person  to  get  married 
and  to  come  into  the  house. 

17609.  Pat  Gorman  it  was  stated  was  evicted  also? 
— I remember  the  man  as  well  as  I know  anyone,  but 
I don’t  remember  his  case. 

17610.  It  was  stated  he  was  evicted  because  he  had 
too  many  children  ? — Nonsense.  I don’t  believe  he 
ever  had  a foot  of  land  from  us,  he  was  a servant  in 
the  house,  he  never  paid  rent.  Pat  Gorman  is  a ten- 
ant there  now  and  was  here  to  day. 

17611.  Was  there  ever  a Pat  Gorman  who  was 
evicted? — He  was  a kitchen  boy  and  ran  away  with  a 
girl  in  the  neighbourhood ; got  a small  holding  and 
surrendered,  owing  three  gales  of  rent. 

17612.  Chairman. — He  was  turned  in  sometime 
afterwards? — Yes,  Mr.  Ormsby  died  a few  years  after- 
wards. 

17613.  The  O’Conor  Don. — James  Kennedy  and 
John  David,  were  they  evicted? — Yes. 

17614.  Have  you  their  land  now  ? — No. 

17615.  Was  he  evicted  although  his  rent  was  paid  1 
— I don’t  know  why  he  should  be  evicted. 

17616.  Do  you  remember  the  cases  of  James 
Kennedy  or  John  David? — John  Dowd  is  twenty 
years  out  of  it.  1 know  the  man  well  enough,  he  went 
to  America  and  came  back  again.  I think  it  was  when 
he  was  going  to  America  he  left. 

17617.  Have  you  got  his  land? — No,  I have  not. 

17618.  The  only  one  whose  land  you  have  is  the 
land  of  Burke  ? — I have  Walshe’s  also,  and  alittle  field 
of  Carroll’s  also.  I got  them  a considerable  time  after 
they  were  wasted,  Mr.  Ormsby  had  them  in  his  own 
hands  perhaps  twelve  months  afterwards,  and  Foster’s 
for  the  same  reason.  Mr.  Ormsby  improved  the 
place  and  drained  it  and  fenced  it,  and  I took  it  after- 
wards. 

17619.  In  all  these  cases  were  the  tenants  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent? — That  is  my  believe  at  this 
moment. 

17620.  Chairman.  — These  are  all  close  to  the  town  1 
— About  six  miles  away.  I was  then  living  there,  so 
these  people  were  my  neighbours. 

17621.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  true  that  the  ten- 
ants were  obliged  to  work  for  the  agent  at  eight- 
pence  a day  ? — At  that  time  they  were  all  labourers, 
and  when  he  died  they  got  no  work  and  they  thought 
they  were  ruined.  I think  the  rate  was  eightpence, 
but  the  times  were  very  different.  They  continued  to 
work  for  the  landlord,  but  that  was  the  common  rate 
of  wages  in  the  country  then.  I remember  when  I 
gave  tenpence  and  afterwards  a shilling. 

17622.  How  long  ago  was  that? — I left  it  in  1867, 
and  the  wages  I refer  to  were  about  ten  years  before 
that. 

17623.  These  tenants  complain  of  their  rents  being 
very  high ; for  instance  Pat  Gorman’s  rent  is  ten 
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tineas  and  his  valuation  £5  15s.  ? — I cannot  ques-  and  I will  give  you  what  his  ideas  were  some  time  Oct.  20. 

=•  that  for  I did  not  know  I would  he  examined  ago.  I hold  in  my  hand  what  T wrote  out  as  the  Mr  Fra 

about  it.’  I did  not  know  you  would  be  asking  about  result  of  a large  number  of  people  coming  to  me  ODonn< 

anv  but  Sir  Roger’s  estate.  this  time  last  year— about  200  people.  As  many 

“•  ..  , , , • f as  could  come  into  the  office,  and  I said  if  they 

17624.  They  all  say  there  has  been  np  nse  fora  would  ^ the  ^,^3 ,1  „»ld  take  clo,vn 
many  years,  but  the  rent  u too  high  ^ere  ^ ^ person  there,  and  what  his  re- 
bus been  no  use.  It  may  be  higher  than  usual,  be-  Anthony  Clarke,  I asked  what  he  wanted, 

«“>?  ™ men,  and  earning  double  Duff  eveITihing,  and  his  reply  was! 

their  rent  by  wagat  They  f. £?ti“  that  they  came  to  demand  25  per  cent,  for  men  orer 

former  times,  and  they  contained  to  tank  both  before  J Mf  g ^ redllctio!>  f(lt  tbose  im(to. 

he  purchased  and  afterwards.  £20’a 

17625.  Chairman. — They  said  when  the  employ-  . , . „ ,, 

msnt  ceased  the  rent  was  the  same,  and  that  they  have  ™34.  This  is  on  the  Palmer  estate  1-Yes. 

no  means  of  paving  it? — Of  course  it  did.  When  he  17635.  Was  it  a reduction  for  the  bad  times? — 

died  all  the  work  ceased,  and  they  thought  that  was  Yes.  Thomas  Hynes,  a respectable  man  and  a 

their  injury.  publican,  said  he  came  for  the  same.  Another  said 

17626  The  O’Conor  Don— You  think  the  rents  for  the  same.  Another  said  he  wants  the  land  at  the 

„ perhaps,  rather  high  1-1  think,  for  the  reasons  I Poor  Law  valuation,  and  to  be  forgiven  half  a year  s 

mention,  they  were.  These  were  small  cottier  people  rent.  Pat .M'Hugli  wants  to  be  forgiven  half A year s 

Sm  pat  in  their  rent  by  labour,  and  being  deprived  rent,  and  5s.  for  the  future.  Pat  Duffy  wants  half  a 

.1,  „ f„p)  •*  year  s rent,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction  for 

of  lfc " _ ‘ . , , , , , , t.  • i-  „ the  future.  Then  follow  about  ten  “ dittos.”  There 

11627  Is  the  land  had  todk-It  m t!l„e  ^ wmt  Ulf  a year's  reilt  to  be 

stone  under,  rumimg  into  bog.  The  limestone  part  - , 

is  very  good.  They  have  very  little  waste.  ° ’ ' 

11G2S  Have  the  tenants  mails  inanv  improve-  . 1^636.  Mr.  SniW-Did  yon  make  any  reduction 

l . T , .v  n in  consequence  of  the  bad  times  ? — No,  but  gave  the 

ments  I cannot  say  they  have.  tenantsle.d  potatoes  free,  and  several  thousand 

17629.  Mr.  SBiW— Anything  tha, .has  been  done  ds  worUl‘  rf  at  cost  pi.icC|  ot  ,Thich  a 

bas  been  done  by  the  tenants  !-Certamly.  shilling  has  not  yet  been  paid. 

EegS  in*.  But  you  think  taking  the  avenge  of  yens 
not  «-oue  , -if  . O.  i<n  ;n  and  looking  at  the  size  of  the  holdings,  that,  on  the- 

- 5£T  ^yo  %° Anfw  -hole,  the  Vt,  are  not  toe  MghU  believe  not. 

the' Poor  Law  valuation.  That  is  the  unleased  por-  17638.  Chairman.— You  think  it  is  worth  the 


17637.  But  you  think,  taking  the  average  of  years 
and  looking  at  the  size  of  the  holdings,  that,  on  the- 


the  Poor  Law  valuation.  That  is  the  uuleased  por-  17638.  Chairman.— You  think  it  is  worth  the 
tion.  The  leased  lands  amount  to  about  14,793  acres,  money  to  the  class  of  tenantry  who  have  it? — If  I 
The  number  of  tenants  on  the  Mayo  estates  is- 1,637,  could  make  out  a list  of  those  under  £4,  and  even 
of  whom  1,269  pay  rents  of  £10,  or  under,  and  366  pay  down  to  £1,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  they  could 
over  £10  rent.  The  agricultural  lands  unleased  are  let  be  well  off. 

on  an  average  of  twelve  per  cent,  over  the  Poor  Law  17639.  What  do  they  pay  an  acre?— About  10s. 
valuation.  Grass  and  mountain  land  about  thirty  per  0J.  j2s.  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
cent,  over  it.  The  number  of  evictions  for  ten  years  jn  twenty  years  there  were  only  two  evicted,  except 
ending  in  1869  in  Mayo  and  Sligo  was  39,  of  which  £or  non,,ayment  of  rent,  and,  until  recent  times, 


e , _ for  nonpayment  of  rent,  and,  until  recent  times, 

31  were  for  non-payment,  and  eight  on  the  title.  there  could  not  be  better  disposed  people  in  the 

17631.  Mr.  Shaw.— They  were  real  evictions?—  wdd 
Ye,;  of  the  eight  only  three  lived  bn  lokltags  have  it  iato  theil.  beada_the» 

evicted,  and  the  — ; five  only  held  tte lands  Government  valuation,  and  they  say  that  is  the 

for  grazing,  so  that  only  tliiee  of  the  e.gat  were  put  va!ue  1 It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  I find 

off  the  estate  four  of  the  five  never  resided  on  the  ditch  purporting  to  be  signed  by  tl 


- , , ‘ 1 lvf.  nfer  lZ  notice  on  the  ditch  pm-porting  to  be  signed  by  the 

estate,  and  of  the  three  who  W on  the  estate  one  ^ cautionin1  them  at  all  risks  not  to  pay 

was  evicted  for  assigning  the  holding,  and  twofo  sub-  Government  valuation, 

division.  • That  is  for  the  ten  years  dow^to  186ffi  ^ %J{QJd  J one  estate>  and  it  referred  to 


In  the  ten  years  from  1869  to  iS^  t'vo  were  ejected  an"aSestate_  0u  t]iafc  otlier  Estate  they  were  sure 
for  non-payment-two  very  small  toJ^  m Mayo  and  thoge  who  have  come  in  since 

and  Sligo,  and  six  on  the  title,  but  five  ot  them  ’ , , 

were  vrazin°-  farms.  In  two  instances  the  interest  have  done  so  by  stealth. 

was  sold  bv'tlie  sheriff  and  in  three  cases  the  farms  17641.  The  O Conor  Don.  You  think  there  is 
were  sublet7  The  sum’ of  £7,078  has  beeu  paid  for  terrorism  used  to  prevent  them  paying  the  rent?— No 
money1 borrowed  undm-  the  W Improvement  Acts.  doubt  aboutit,  and  they  applyit  to  the  two  menyou  have 
About  four-fifths  of  it  was  for  the  Mayo  estates,  and  mentioned  there.  The  people  say  if  these  people 
one  fifth  for  the  Slmo  estate  A sum  of  £3,297  has  would  stay  at  home  they  would  be  as  able  as  we  are 
l»i  Sid  »Rd«  the  Arterial  Dtotaage  Acte,  and  to  pay  but  because  they  wont  they  brrng  us  mto  the 
£4,302  has  been  expended  in  improvements  by  build-  same  boat. 

inrr,  fencing  draining,  and  so-forth.  Part  of  that,  of  17642.  Chairman.— Don’t  you  think  the  argument 
course,  was  for  assisting  tenants  to  build  their  houses  fcfiey  use  is,  that  the  Government  valuation  must 
when  ’a  place  is  squared.  That  brings  us  back  to  f,e  right,  because  if  it  had  been  too  low  as  a criterion 
the  question  of  one  paying  the  other.  The  landlord  0f  rent,  the  landlords  are  persons  who  would  have 
takes  the  place  of  the  tenant,  and  for  these  small  cot-  managed  to  get  it  raised?— I don’t  think  that  ever 
tages  he  allows  £5  a piece  assistance.  In  1854  there  entered  into  their  heads. 

was  a general  valuation  of  the  lauds,  and  no  change  17643.  Mr.  Shaw.— They  don’t  go  so  deep  as 
made  in  the  rents  since.  Subletting  is  not  allowed.  that?— No.  When  there  was  some  talk  of  getting 

17632.  Chairman. I suppose  the  last  two  years  a new  valuation  for  Ireland,  and  it  was  reasoned 

have  been  hard  upon  these  people  who  complained  fairly  by  many  persons  what  will  that  do.  They 
to-day  about  the  rents  being  high  ?— Of  course  they  Say  it  will  merely  raise  the  taxes,  and  if  the  valuation 
have.'  They  all  admitted  that.  They  said  it  was  too  is  raised  the  landlord  will  say  the  land  is  let  too 
hid,  Gt  ntfipv  times  low.  Comparing  the  rents  and  the  valuation  they 

°17633.  But  the  last  two  years  made  it  impossible  never  thought  of  it  until  it  appeared  in  print  some 
to  pcyfiWR  Duffy  cate  the  tent ja  ™ „ t]le  onl  stmdard  aey  havel-It 

and  in  his  townland  it  is  barely  twenty  pei  cent. 

over  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  although  let  recently,  was  nevei  heard  of  before. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  3830. 


Mr.  Francis 
O’Donnell. 


17645.  It  is  natural  enougli  when  tlic  question 
was  raised  to  say,  here  is  the  Government  valuation  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  time  at  which  that  commenced  - is 
very  recent. 

17646.  Don’t  you  think  the  pressure  of  three  or 
four  bad  years  left  them  cleared  out  very  much  ?— No 
question  about  it.  Of  course  their  circumstances 
were  changed. 

17647.  And  you  cannot  blame  them  for  being  un- 
reasonable in  some  direction? — No;  but  I know  a 
great  many  of  them  tell  me  this  is  dinned  into  their 
heads,  and  what  they  did  not  think  of  yesterday  they 
are  thinking  of  to-day.  The  people  are  in  the  worst 
state. 

17  648.  A reduction  of  rent  is  a thing  most  tenantry 
would  like  ? — Yes ; but  my  experience  is  that  who- 
ever gave  most  last  year  has  most  to  contend  with 
this  year. 

17649.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  generally  on 
the  Palmer  estate  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years? — No.  The  tenement  valuation  took  place 

about  1852,  and  we  did  not  get  it  until  1S53.  A 
great  number  of  leases  fell  in  in  the  bad  times,  and, 
of  course,  we  endeavoured  to  let  as  much  land  as 
possible  at  any  rate  or  whatever  way  we  could,  and 
when  1854  came  the  times  were  very  much  better. 
We  revised  the  rents  then,  and  there  was  no  revision 
before  or  since.  Of  course  the  leases  that  fell  in  since 
then  may  have  and  will  be  raised  higher  than  the 
others. 

17650.  And  no  changes  of  tenancy? — There  are 
very  few  indeed. 

17651.  You  have  not  gone  to  farms  and  valued 
them  and  raised  the  rents  ? — Certainly  not. 

17652.  The  0 ’Conor  Don. — Are  you  agent  to  Mrs. 
FitzGerald  Kenny  ? — No. 

17653.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  much  waste  land?— r 
I think  if  a man  got  a gift  of  it  it  would  be  very  un- 
profitable. 

17  654.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  work  at  it 
if  they  got  it  for  themselves  ? — No,  for  the  district  I 
speak  of  they  have  a lot  of  it  attached  to  their  farms. 

17655.  And  they  have  not  done  much  that  way? 
— No.  The  only  place  they  work  is  where  they  are 
on  limited  land  and  the  holdings  are  squared  and  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  waste  comes  in — that  is  sure  to 
be  reclaimed.  And  there  is  a gradual  reclamation  by 
tenants  in  that  way.  It  is  principally  cut-away  bog. 
If  you  have  a deep  bog  you  cannot  reclaim  it.  If  the 
turf  has  been  cut  away  and  you  are  near  a gravel  or 
subsoil  and  can  turn  it  up,  that  is  where  reclamation 
takes  place. 


17656.  The  O’Conoe  Don. — There  are  some  other 
statements  of  a similar  character  about  fines  ancl 
things  of  that  sort — I don’t  care  about  any  of  them 
for  no  one  who  knows  me  would  believe  it.  I a!a 
on  the  veiy  best  terms  with  every  one  of  them. 

17657.  Chairman.— Do  many  of  these  tenants 
to  England  ? — They  do. 

1765S.  That  has  failed  for  the  last  few  years?— 
This  year  has  been  a very  good  year. 

17659,  Last  year  was  not  good? — Nor  was  the 
eai'ly  part  of  this'  year,  but  the  latter  end  of  it  was 
very  good  in  England. 

17660.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  as  to  alterations  of  the  law  ? — I leave 
that  to  wiser  people.  Clarke  said  he  would  tell  you 
I made  them  make  roads.  They  had  some  dispute 
about  the  way  going  up  to  a bog,  and  I suggested 
they  should  put  down  a road  for  themselves.  We 
made  another  road  for  their  sole  accommodation  at  an 
expense  of  £50  Is.  1 cl.  in  the  same  townland. 

17661.  Chairman. — One  of -them  said  there  was  a 
road  quite  sufficient  for  themselves,  and  then  the  ad- 
joining tenants  got  the  right  to  cut  turf,  and  kept  the 
road  so  that  it  is  impassible? — There  were  only  five 
persons  who  could  use  the  road,  and  they  would  not 
use  it  more  than  three  days  in  the  year. 

17662.  The  moneys  you  borrowed  from  the  Board 
of  Works,  were  they  used  for . drainage  ?— Yes. 

17663.  And  building  houses?— No;  entirely  drain- 
ing and  making  farm  roads. 

17664.  Did  you  drain  the  farms  for  the  farmers?— 
Yes. 

17665.  Not  land  in  your  own  hands  ? — No ; at  that 
time  nor  since  were  there  more  than  about  £4  charged 
on  the  estate  on  old  leases.  Wp  exercised  that  to  the 
extent  of  12s.  Id.  in  one  case,  and  in  three  cases, 
altogether.  Over  the  rent  of  the  estate  there  was 
never  any  increased  valuation  put  on  in  respect  of  im- 
provements. 

17666.  You  made  them  make  the  repayments  to 
the  Board  of  Works  ? — No. 

17667.  It  was  paid  by  Sir  Roger  himself? — Yes; 
and  it  has  cost  many  an  anxious  day  going  backward 
and  forward  asking  the  tenants  to  clean  the  drains 
once  in  five  years.  I believe  there  has  not  been  £20 
worth  of  labour  expended  in  cleaning  these  drains  from 
that  day  to  this. 

17668.  I suppose  one  man  says  there  is  no  use  doing 
it,  for  it  will  not  drain  out  past  his  neighbour  ? — It 
is  not  one  that  gives  that  answer,  but  every  one  of 
them. 


Mr.  James  Daly  examined. 


17669.  Chairman. — You  live  in  Castlebar  ?: — Yes. 

17670.  Do  you  hold  lands? — I pay  rent  to  four 
landlor-ds.  I am  a newspaper  proprietor  by  accident ; 
farming  is  my  Jorte. 

17671.  Is  there  anything  with  respect  to  any  of 
these  properties  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ? 
— I could,  I think,  give  important  evidence  as  regards 
the  rents  and  valuations  on  fifty  estates  in  this  county, 
owing  to  my  connexion  with  the  newspaper  and  at- 
tending these  land  meetings  we  had  in  the  West,  and 
travelling  through  the  county  with  the  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freeman's  Journal  down  here  for  the 
last  year.  I can  speak  from  practical  knowledge,  and 
I can  bring  up  fifty  witnesses  to  substantiate  anything 
I say.  I can  give  the  rents,  the  names  of  the  land- 
lords, and  the  valuations  : — 

Landlord — Ormsby  Blake,  Esq.  Coolcon  and  Bally- 
glass  townlands. 

Tenants  Names.  Valuation. 

£ s.  d. 

James  Hessean, , 12  0 , 0 
D.  Slattery,  . 17  0 0 
Widow  M'Hugh,  12  0 0 
J Donohue,  10  0 0 
Michael  Heanen,  12  10  0 
lJat  Prendcrgast,  22  0 0 


Old  Rent,  Rack  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

14  0 0 26  13  6 

— 32  10  0 

— 18  0 0 

— 17  5 0 

— 23  0 0 

— 45  0 0 


All  these  rents  were  increased,  I think,  in  1868,  when 
this  man  came  into  possession  of  the  estate.  Over  forty 
other  tenants’  rents  are  in  like  proportion ; they  have 
to  pay  a heavy  rent  also  for  bogs,  turf,  &c.  These 
people  are,  in  consequence  of  oppressive  rackrenting, 
unable  to  pay.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  first  land 
meeting  in  that  locality.  Ormsby  Blake  lives  in 
France.  I have  not  his  address. 

Colonel  Seymour's  estate,  near  Milltown,  Townlands. 

Islam  and  Milltown. 


Tenants  Names. 

Michael  Byrne, 
Thomas  Lunev, 
John  Mullany, 
David  Flannery, 
Martin  O’Donel, 
Michael  Flatly, 
Catherine  O’Donel, 


Valuation. 
£ s.  d. 
5 10  0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 5 0 
9 0 0 
20  0 0 
10  0 0 


Rack  Rent, 
£ S.  d. 
14  15  0 
6 10  0 
6 10  0 
11  10  0 
16  10  0 
38  0 0 
24  5 0 


It  was  the  inability  of  these  and  many  other  tenants 
to  pay  this  rackrent  that  caused  the  Milltown  meet- 
ing. Colonel  Seymour  lives  near  Ballinasloe. 

17672.  You  went  to  these  farms? — I got  these  figures 
at  a meeting.  The  Secretary  at  the  meeting  read  them 
out  before  the  meeting,  and  I published -.them,  and  they 
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were  never  contradicted  since.  I believe  them  to  be 
facts. 

17673.  Do  you  know  any  special  circumstances  that 
caused  the  rise? — No,  the  advances  were  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Lambert's  estate,  near  Milltown,  townland  of 
Carrowmorlare. 

Tenants’  Names.  Valuation.  Rack  Rent. 

£ S.  cl.  £ s.  d. 

Catherine  Brogan,  .3  0 0 9 0 0 

Mrs.  Brogan,  . . 3 10  0 16  10  0 

Michael  Coyne,  .1  0 0 6 0 0 

Other  tenants  like  case,  like  rule. 

Mr.  Lambert  lives  at  Brookhill,  Claremorris. 

There  was  nothing  to  cause  the  rise  but  the  tenants’ 
industry  ; I don’t  go  into  details,  I am  only  giving  you 
the  statistics. 

Miss  Martin,  of  Tuam,  landlady. 


Tenants’  Names.  Valuation.  Rack  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Robert  Feerick,  7 0 0 16  10  0 

Pat  Donnelly,  . . 7 0 0 16  10  0 

James  Connor, . . 27  0 0 72  0 0 


Mr.  Lynslcey,  Stripe. 

Tenants’  Names.  Valuation.  Rack  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

John  Flynn,  . , 8 0 0 16  5 0 

Michael  Sheridan,  . 7 5 0 12  16  0 

Thomas  Reilly,  . 6 10  0 16  4 0 

Mr.  Martin  M‘Donnell,  Dunmore,  landlord,  townland 
of  Truacly,  near  Miltown. 


striped  in  1875  by  Mr.  Joynt,  of  Ballina,  and  the  rents  Oct.  20,  mo. 
were  increased  to  double  the  Government  valuation.  ,,  . 

17676.  On  the  falling  in  of  a lease  ?— Yes.  I know  Daiy.ameS 
the  lands  very  well,  and  I will  swear  before  my  God, 
they  are  not  worth  the  Government  valuation,  which 
is  half  what  they  are  paying  at  present,  and'  the  result 
is  neai-ly  the  whole  of  them  are  paupers.  I give  the 
rent  of  two  holdings  as  an  average. 

William  M‘Hugh,  valuation,  £5,  rent,  £S  10 s.  ; 

Michael  M‘Namara,  valuation,  £2  10s.,  rent,  £5  10s. 

Estate  of  Miss  Mary  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
Kenny,  at  Clogher  Lynch  ancl  Catford.  The  valu- 
ation of  Catford,  was  £28,  and  now  it  is  let  at  £54. 

17677.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  raised  recently? — It 
was  purchased  about  1864.  It  was  raised  from  £28 
to  £54.  It  is  let  to  five  or  six  tenants.  I have  their 
names  here,  and  they  are  paying  from  £5  to  £9 
rent.  They  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  £4  an  acre  for 
bog.  I went  with  the  special  commissioner  of  the 
Freeman.  I took  potatoes  from  the  ground,  and  tried 
them,  and  I saw  the  starvation  of  the  people,  when 
the  papers  said  there  was  no  distress. 

17678.  Do  they  pay  for  turf  in  addition  to  the 
rent  ? — Yes,  £4  an  acre. 

In  that  Clogher  Lynch  and  Catford  estate,  of  Miss 
Mary  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Kenny,  the  tenants; 
are : — 

Tenants.  Valuation.  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Pat  Mooney,  . .500  900 

John  Stevens,  . 5 0 0 9 0 0 

J.  Staunton,  . , 5 0 0 9 0 0 

Widow  Brown,  . 5 10  0 9 0 0 

M.  Flanagan,  . .5  0 0 9 0 0 


Pat  Connor,  . 550  12  00  25  00 

Michl.  Connor,  550  12  00  28  00 

Pat  Corly  .4  5 0 8 10  0 20  0 0 

Barney  O’Neill  . 4 5 0 6 10  0 19  10  0 

Th.  O’Shaughnessy  400  5100  18100 

Denis  Grehan  . 300  400  12  00 

Pat  Grehan  . 30  0 400  12  00 

Michl.  M‘Dermott  550  800  24  00 

These  were  comfortable  tenants  when  the  estate  was 
sold  to  Mr.  M‘Donnell,  eighteen  years  ago.  They  are 
now  all  insolvents,  would  be  in  the  workhouse  last 
year,  save  for  the  seed  and  meal  they  got  from  the 
Relief  Committees. 

Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  landlords,  he  has  refused  to  give  a farthing- 
abatement.  I am  tenant  to  him  myself.  I pay  him 
one-fourth  over  the  Government  valuation  on  my  farm. 

On  old  lettings  the  rents  were  fixed  so  that  a tenant 
might  be  able  to  pay,  but  any  new  lettings  since  1866 
or  1870  are  overrated.  In  the  townland  of  Shragha- 
cunigan  the  Government  valuation  is  £61,  the  rent 
was  raised  in  1875  to  £101.  The  result  is  that  the 
tenants  having  three  cows  in  1S75,  have  not  one  in 
1880,  owing  to  oppressive  rents.  This  land  is  not 
worth  a farthing  over  the  valuation.  He  had 
the  generosity  to  remit  £1  to  a poor  person,  which 
was  the  only  remission  on  an  estate  of  £40,000. 
There  was  an  old  lease  that  was  made  about  the  year 
of  Bonaparte’s  wars,  or  a little  after,  at  a very  high 
rent,  that  lease  expired  in  1S74,  ancl  the  lands  were 
striped,  and  the  x’ents  raised  from  £45  or  £46  to  £101. 

17674.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  were  paying  £4-5  to  the 
middleman?— Yes.  It  was  increased  to  £101,  and 
the  valuation  is  £61. 

17675.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  the  tenants 
paying  a middleman  l— Yes.  The  middleman  had  it 
tor  a few  shillings.  He  was  a member  of  the  Palmer 
Those  who  had  three  or  four  head  of  cattle  in 
874  are  now  actually  paupers,  living  on  the  charity 
0 the  world,  ancl  on  out-door  relief.  I am  a guardian 
or  that  townland,  and  they  all  came  in  a body,  and  I 
“ought  it  a most  humiliating  thing  to  see  so  many 
men,  who  were  a few  years  ago  wealthy,  coming  in  to 
00k  for  relief.  The  townland  of  Dconaroya  was 


All  these  are  charged  £4  per  acre  for  bog.  I took 
the  rents  and  valuation  from  rent;  Ancl  poor  rate 
receipts,  while  attending  the  Clogher  Lynch  land 
meeting  in  1879.  These  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
owing  to  being  compelled  to  pay  a rack-rent,  for  dry 
rock  and  scrub  land.  An  indignation  meeting  was 
held  here,  to  condemn  evictions  ancl  rack-renting  on 
this  ancl  other  properties  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sir  Robert  L.  Blosse’s  estate.  On  November  Sth, 
1879,  the  tenants  of  Clooncroneen  and  Old  Derrew, 
were  served  with  ejectments  for  one  years  rent.  This 
year  of  Our  Lord,  in  October,  Ned  Larkin,  of  Olcl 
Derrew,  was  proceeded  against  by  three  civil  pro-, 
cesses,  for  a half  year’s  rent  due  to  May  last,  three 
decrees  were  obtained  for  the  amount,  not  exceeding 
£112,  which  one  civil  bill  and" one  decree '"could  be" 
sufficient  to  recover  the  debt.  Larkin,  craved  time 
for  .payment,  and  was  refused.  I am  led  to  believe,’! 
all  the  tenants  would  be  served  similarly,  v/ere  it  not 
that  the  process  officer  was  obstructed  in  discharge  of 
his  duty;  rents  in  these  townlands  are  from  30  to  50, 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation! 

Three  tenants  named  Deasy,  were  evicted  off  this 
estate,  for  selling  a cart  of  turf,  against  new  rules, 
introduced  on  the  estate,  these  Deasys,  died  paupers 
after  their  children  scattering  to  foreign  lands.  In 
January,  1879,  two  tenants,  in  Partry,  on  this. estate, 
were  fined  one  10s.,  the  other  £1,  because  the  dog  of  one 
killed  a starved  hare, 'that'  took  refuge  in  a creel  of 
hay,  left  for  sheep  during  the  inclement  snow  of  the 
spring  of  1S79.  This,  fine  was  to  be  added  to  their 
present  rents  continuously  by  increasing  the  rents 
annually  by  that  amount. 

In  1876,  the  rents  of  Dempsy  and  Durkan,  cf 
Drumadoon,  were  increased  25  per  cent,  for  the. 
alleged  offence  of  their  children  or  children  of  their, 
neighbours,  of  which  these  tenants  refused  to  inform 
of,  started  game  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  ancl  friends 
of  Sir  Robert  L.  Blosse,  who  were  sporting  over  the 
lands  at  the  time.  The  raising  of  the  rents  in  this 
arbitrary  manner  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  these 
poor  people  to  become  actual  paupers  who  lived  all  of 
last  year,  I may  say,  exclusively,  on  our  relief  com- 
mittees. To  change  these  barbarous  customs  on  some 
of  our  western  estates,  are  matters  sorely  needed, 
before  peace  ancl  harmony  can  be  restored. 
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Oct.  20,  1880. 

Mr.  James 
Daly. 


Estate  of  Mrs.  Acton,  Bridgemount,  Ballyglass. 
Lands  let  too  high.  Creevagh  townland. 

Tenant.  Valuation.  . Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

John  M'Gough,  . 3 0 0 8 10  0 

All  others  like  case,  like  rule. 

Marquess  of  Sligo’s  Estate. — In  and  around  Louis- 
burgh  tenants  are  paying  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  over 
Government  valuation,  exclusive  of  having  to  pay  for 
seaweed,  &c.  The  bulk  of  these  poor  people  are,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  rack-rented,  paupers,  in 
fact  some  are  starving  in  the  summers  of  the  most 
plentiful  years.  Bunrower  old  rent,  £81  ; first  rise 
to  £84 ; second  rise  to  £94 ; third  rise  to  £100  ; pre- 
sent rent,  £109.  Valuation,  £88  3s.  .In  1851  rent 
of  Doon  was  £80,  increased  to  £141.  Valuation, 
£121.  Leckann  old  rent,  £58 ; raised  to  £71  10s. 
Valuation,  £57  13s.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  is  the  agent 
of  the  Marquess. 

Maas  North  old  rent,  £44  11s.  8 d.  ; present,  £70. 
Valuation,  £56  9s.  Caramorein  1849  was  £32  ; the 
present  is  £64  16s.  Government  valuation,  £44  9s. 
Id.  Ardena  in  1 85 1 was  let  by  Mr.  Hilebrand  at  £28 ; 
in  1853  it  was  raised  to  £60  ; in  1869  it  was  raised  to 
£98  with  all  taxes.  Valuation,  £64.  Toullgie  old 
rent  £48  ; raised  to  £94,  with  all  taxes,  which  means 
5s.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation. 

All  these  lands  are  dear  in  these  times  at  Govern- 
ment valuation.  The  same  ratio  as  regards  rents  and 
valuations  applies  generally  to  all  parts  of  the  Mar- 
quess’s estates  held  by  tenants. 

Colonel  Logan’s  estate  at  Shreeheen  in  1S45  was 
let  at  £45  ; in  1850  Bernard  M'Dowell  raised  it  to 
£99.  In  1851  the  land  was  sold  to  Martin  O’Elaherty, 
who  raised  the  rents  to  £192,  and  sold  to  Colonel 
Logan,  who  granted  a reduction  of  £12.  Present  rent, 
£179  17s.  5 d.  Valuation,  £77.  Tenants  paupers, 
owing  to  rack-rents. 


Anthony  Ormsby,  Esq.,  Ballenamore — 

Tenants,  Valuation.  Rent. 


Mary  Duffy,  . 
John  Duddy,  . 
Pat  Cavanagh, . 
Kate  Brennan, . 


£ s.  d. 

8 0 0 

9 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 10  0 


13  0 0 
15  0 0 
6 0 0 
5 0 0 


Townland  of  Caradoyne — 

Tenant.  Valuation.  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Pat  Ruane,  . . 4 15  0 11  10  o 


Rules  on  this  estate  excessive  and  most  objection- 
able. Pat  Cavanagh,  for  staying  at  home  to  white- 
wash to  receive  clergy,  states  lie  was  fined  twelve 
days  duty  work.  Thomas  Cavanagh  was  compelled  to 
build  a house  42  by  14  feet  clear  in  two  years;  he 
was  compelled  to  change  same  into  a wild  bog  after  he 
had  reclaimed  seven  acres  ; lie  was  a third  time  changed 
in  two  years  after.  He  was  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse 
to  change  a fourth  time,  and  he  was  expelled  the  estate 
without  a penny  compensation,  and  died  in  the  work- 
house.  John  Ruane  was  compelled  to  throw  down 
and  change  his  house  twelve  yards  through  some  whim 
of  the  landlords.  After  reclaiming  for  fourteen  years 
he' was  driven  into  a mountain,  where  he  soon  died  of 
illness,  it  is  alleged,  contracted  by  these  changes. 

In  Ballintaffy,  the  now  celebrated  farm  known  as 
the  “ Land  League  farm,”  was  held  by  Thomas 
M'Hugh,  who  through  some  strange  notion  of  the 
landlord  had  to  build  a house  in  a sandpit  42  by  17 
feet,  having  at  the  time  a house  more  suitable  for  the 
farm.  It  had  the  result  that  M‘Hugh  was  ejected  aiid 
only  allowed  £5  compensation.  Father  Corbett  gave 
the  poor  man  what  took  him  to  America,  and  the  Land 
League  tilled  and  took  the  crop.  A claim  for  com- 
pensation was  lodged  and  legal  proceedings  followed. 

William  Meade,  Swinford,  pawnbroker,  bought  a 
townland  near  Swinford  about  1868.  He  increased  the 
rent  to  a degree  that  tenants,  are  now  paupers — 
Tenant.  Valuation.  Rack-rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Mrs.  F.,  . . .3  6 0 7 10  0 

All  the  townland  in  like  proportion.  . Land  dear  at 
Government  valuation. 


Rents  in  Claremorris  Union. 


Myles  Jordan,  .... 
(Mr.  Jordan  purchased  this  about 
1866  and  increased  rent.) 

William  Warde 

Captain  Sheffield, 

Murray  M.  Blacker,  . . . 

Mat  Higgins,  .... 
John  French,  . . . 

James  Begley,  .... 
William  Bourke,  esq., 

Lord  Oranmore,  .... 
Do.,  . . 

Robert  M‘  Reedy,  ... 
Edward  Rush,  . . . 

Edward  Tighe,  . . . 

J.  C.  Tighe,  .... 
Andrew  O’Connor,  . . 

Robert  R.  Fair,  .... 


Kilscaugh,  . . . ,»  . 

Caradoyne,  ..... 
Culbeg,  . . . . . 

Claremorris,  Meeliebeg,  . . 

Cauran,  Claremorris,  Cauran,  . 
Near  Claremorris,  Ballina,  . 
Curraghlie,  Claremorris,  Cooneen, 
Murneen. 

Castlemagarrett,  Killeen, 

Do  , Newtown  North, 
Ivnockalobin,  .... 
Cullanes,  Claremorris,  . 

Liscolman,  do., 

Bolenree,  do.,  , . . 

Meelie,  . • . . ; 

Bloomfield,  Scardaun,  . 


Valuation. 


£ S. 

108  0 


and 


32  16  0 
139  1 0 
109  0 0 
29  0 0 
63  3 0 
31  15  0 
250  14  0 


65  4 4 
249  10  4 
235  18  0 
74  18  0 
119  15  0 
72  10  0 
360  1 0 


79  15  0 
28  5 0 
15  5 0 
13  5 0 
49  0 0 
60  10  0 
49  14  0 
123  14  2 


129  18  0 
45  5 0 
28  0 0 
21  10  2 
87  5 4 
101  7 5 
99  0 0 
185  18  0 


The  bulk  of  these  lands  were  purchased  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Courts.  The  rents  were  doubled  in 
nearly  every  instance,  while  the  lands  are  not  worth 
over  Government  valuation,  owing  to  failure  of  crops, 
foreign  competition,  &c.  These  lords  of  the  soil 
would  not  abate  their  rents,  hence  cause  of  land  meet- 
ings in  the  locality.  Some  of  them  have  given  in  1S79 
temporary  abatements  of  10,  20,  or  in  few  cases  of  25 


per  cent.,  which  was  inadequate  to  the  depression. 
These  lands,  as  a rule,  ai-e  not  worth  a farthing  over 
Government  valuation.  Lord  Oranmore  is  in  the 
habit  of  selling  most  part  of  his  lands  by  auction.  He 
gets  the  tenant  to  clear  out  on  the  30th  April,  and  he 
will  auction  the  grass  lands.  These  are  grass  lands. 
They  were  tenants’  lands  sometime  ago,  and  he  got 
them  out  of  tbeir  hands. 
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Walter  M.  Bourke,  Curraghlee,  Claremorris,  Curt- 


Tenants.  Valuation.  Kent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
p.  Coneelys,  . . 14  15  0 ,26  10  0 

Pat  Carroll,  . . 0 15  0 5 0 0 

John  Regan,  . . 0 14  0 4 10  0 

James  Prendergast,  .1  0 0 4 0 0 

Owen  Hunt,  . . 0 15  0 2 15  0 


Mace  Upper — Pat  Freeman,  old  rent  £7.  When 
purchased  by  father  of  present  lord  of  the  soil  raised 
to  £12,  again  £15,  again  £17,  again  to  £21,  present 
rent ; land  bad ; Freeman  a pauper,  and  under  eject- 
ment. Pat  Regan,  old  rent  £7,  raised  to  £12  ; crop 
sold  in ’79  for  rent;  is  a pauper.  On  Murray  M. 
Blacker’s  estate,  near  Claremorris,  there  resides  a 
tenant  named  Martin  Mulldowny ; valuation  £4  5s., 
old  rent  £4  10s.;  increased  by  Blacker  after  he  be- 
came owner  to  £7,  again  to  £12  10s.  Mulldowny  holds 
about  two  and  a-half  acres  indifferent  arable,  all  the 
rest  fit  to  feed  one  cow  on — a tract  of  land  better 
adapted  for  breeding  snipe. 

Ballycroy. — Estate  of  Geo.  Clive,  M.P.,  for  Here- 


fordshire. 

Tenants.  Valuation.  Kent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
John  O’Donel,  . 1 5 0 5 5 0 

Michael  Calvey,  . 1 10  0 5 10  0 

Henry  M-Mannion  . 28  12  0 52  10  0 

J.  F.  Corrigan,  . 46  1 0 75  0 0 


All  those  valued  under  £4  are  compelled  to  pay 
.rates  and  taxes,  which  amount  to  from  5s.  to  7s.  in  the 
pound  on  the  valuation.  All  these  lands  are  reclaimed 
patches  of  reclaimable  lands ; reclamation  obstructed 
owing  to  rack-renting  put  on  as  reclaimed. 

Erris  Barony.  Captain  Brabazon  Twinford,  landlord. 
Townland  of  Athavalla,  Bangor,  Erris,  is  let  as  fol- 


Tenants.  Valuation.  Kent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
Jacob  Ruddy,  . .11  5 0 28  13  0 

John  Casey,  . . 1 17  0 4 4 0 

Pat  Murphy,  . .4  7 0 9 17  0 

John  Carey,  . . 5 12  0 13  13  5 


These  ai-e  reclaimed  from  wild  mountain  lands,  not 
worth  over  the  valuation. 

Charles  M.  Coyne , of  Booterstown,  Dublin.  Lands 
of  Ballintra  and  Minion,  Erris. 

Tenants.  Valuation.  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Charles  Gallaher,  . 13  10  0 20  0 0 

Dan  Maally,  . . 18  0 0 27  0 0 

John  M'Andrew,  .15  0 0 30  0 0 

John  Gallaher,  . 5 15  0 15  0 0 

Michael  Gallaher,  . 1 19  0 6 0 0 

Boolagh.  Arthur  Bingham,  landlord. 

Tenants.  Valuation.  Rent. 

£ S.  d.  £ s.  d. 

James  Carey,  . 2 17  0 6 0 0 

(And  has  to  give  twenty-four  days  duty  work  ) 
Michael  Padden,  0 15  0 2 10  0 

(And  twenty-four  days  duty  work.) 

James  Denar,  . .0  10  0 2 10  0 

(And  duty  work.) 

These  tenants  are  greater  slaves  to  landlordism  than 
■ever  was  a dusky  slave  to  a South  American  planter. 
Lands  dear  to  live  on  at  Government  valuation.  This 
man  gave  two  months  imprisonment  to  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  tenants,  because  she  obstructed  a process 
server.  I gave  her  what  paid  her  fare  to  Ballina,  and 
got  her  her  breakfast  after  she  got  out  of  gaol.  This 
occurred  to  my  own  knowledge  on  this  property. 

Thomas  Billington,  townland  of  Muinahollowna, 
has  let  his  land  at  £65  a year,  valuation  £26.  Lands 
dear  at  the  valuation.  These  small  landlords  are  the 
curse  of  the  country.  I call  them  white  slave  drivers. 
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J.  C.  Walsh,  esq.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Castlehall,  Crossmolina.  Oct.  20,  isso 
Townlands  of  Tubbunavin  and  Auglialoretean.  Mr 

Tenants.  Valuation.  Rent.  Daly. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Thomas  Callaghan,  . 5 12  0 10  12  0 

Richard  Ilagerty,  . 5 10  0 12  16 

Widow  Callaghan,  . 2 10  0 5 0 0 

All  these  and  others  are  ejected  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  this  rent.  Lands  dear  at  valuation. 

Bernard  Coyne,  esq.  j.p.  Lahardane". 


Tenants.  Valuation.  Rent. 

£ S.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Michael  Callaghan,  . 3100  5120 

A.  Price,  . . 7 10  0 10  10  0 

F.  Harte,  . . 4 11  0 6 12  0 

Peter  Cowley.  . 5 15  0 9 0 0 

Pat  M'Gowan,  .4  0 0 7 0 0 


Several  others,  in  like  proportion.  Lands  dry  and 
rocky,  very  poor,  dear  at  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

William  Kelly,  Lahardane,  bought  this  land  in 
May,  ’49,  at  £6  7s.  built  house,  farmed,  and  reclaimed. 
In  ’54  the  rent  was  increased  to  £9  ; in  ’58  to  £10 
15s. ; in  ’75  to  £13,  promising  a lease  at  paying  a 
year’s  rent,  £13,  for  farm,  but  got-  no  lease.  This 
man  is  now  ejected  and  a pauper. 

James  Price  and  Pat  Price — First  rent,  £17. 
There  were  no  houses  when  they  got  the  land.  In 
November,  1852,  they  got  a notice  to  quit  in  order  to 
have  the  rent  raised.  It  was  raised  to  £20,  and  in 
1856  it  was  raised  to  £25.  In  1872  a further  rise 
was  put  on  and  law  proceedings  costs  saddled  on  the 
tenants — settled  at  a rise  of  £17,  then  £25  and  £42 
is  the  present  rent;  valuation,  £21  10s.  The  tenants 
advanced  £42  for  a lease  which  was  never  given. 
The  money  advanced  was  not  returned.  They  re- 
claimed a great  portion  of  the  land  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  land  is  unwholesome.  The  tenants  lost 
over  150  head  of  cattle.  Rent  paid  to  November, 
1878.  If  the  years’  rent,  advanced  for  the  lease,  were 
allowed  to  stand  as  a years’  rent,  the  tenants  would 
have  paid  their  rent  to  November,  1879.  They  were 
processed  at  April  Sessions,  1880,  and  evicted  in 
July. 

F.  L.  Comyns,  of  county  Galway.  Rents  in 
Carrakeel  estate,  county  Mayo. 

Tenants  Names.  Valuation.  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Tobey  Gibbons  . 4 15  0 7 10  0 

J.  Timmoney  .7  0 0 12  2 0 

A?  M.  Tighe  . 4 5 0 8 0 0 

All  the  tenants  in  proportion.  Ejectments  were 
served  on  tenants  unable  to  pay  this  rack-rent  for  land 
poor  and  dry  and  dear  at  the  Government  valuation. 

Sir  Compton  Domville’s  land  was  let  at  10s.  It 
was  increased  to  £1,  then  to  £2  10s.,  and  it  would  be 
dear  at  10s.  He  prohibited  Bridget  Kerrigan  from 
getting  married.  (This  is  the  work  more  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  agent).  She  got  married,  and  because 
she  did  the  rent  was  increased  to  £2  10s.,  five  times 
what  it  was,  in  the  hope  of  running  her  out,  and  she 
had  to  leave. 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Enniscoe,  Tyrawly  and  county  Cavan, 
Claughbrackfar. 

Tenants  Names.  Valuation  Rent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Thos.  Loftus  . 2 0 0 6 0 0 

Neal  Syran  .4  6 8 6 0 0 

Dan  Cawly  .6  4 0 6 0 0 

Some  twenty-two  years  ago  Mr.  Pratt  nearly  doubled 
the  rent  on  this,  a large  estate,  set  in  like  proportion 
to  the  above  lands,  not  worth  even  the  valuation. 

Lord  Lucan’s  estate. 

John  Flannery,  Larnaght,  valuation,  £8  10s. ; rent, 
£16 ; others  in  like  proportion.  Land  bad,  not  worth 
even  valuation.  All  the  good  lands  in  Mayo  held  in 
4 D 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1SS0. 


OcL  20,  1880. 

Mr.  James 
Daly. 


Lord  Lucan’s  exclusive  possession.  Tenants  who  held 
Rii.Hu>  -were  driven  out  on  the  hogs  some'  thirty  years 
ago,  to' the  workhouse;  emigrant  ship,  or  to  fill  paupers’ 
graves. 

James  Faulkner,  Castlebar,'  Pheasanthill  estate. 

Tenants  Names.  Valuation.  Oid  Bent.  Back  Bent. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

■ Thos.  Brown  .1100  — 30  00 

Ml.  Lawless  . 1 10  0 — 9 0 0 

Pat  Walsh  . 3 10  0 2 16  10  6 5 0 

Peter  Broghan . 250  100  500 

D.  Walsh  & Co.  6 0 0 5 0 0 14  0 0 

Lands  dear  enough -at  valuation. 

Mrs.  Ruane — Land  in  Chaficery.  Townland  of 
Frahey,  valuation,:  £36 ; rent,  £57.  Tenant,  was 
served  with  nine  notices:  to  quit . and  writs  in  nine 
years,  because  he  would  not  submit  to  a further  rise 
of  15s.  per  acre,  as  shown  by  a letter  which  I have 
here.  All  rents  double  the  valuation.  Writs  are 
served  to  the  superior  courts  for  a half-year’s  rent  on 
this  estate.  John  Coyne’s  estate.- — He  induced  a 
friend  of  his  own  to  go  into  a farm  and  work  it,  plac- 
ing £128  rent  on  him,  while  the  valuation  was  only 
£35.  This  tenant  found  it  was  a dead  loss,  and  Mr. 
Coyne  is  insisting  in  charging  him  the  full  rent.  The 
land  was  a long  time  waste,  and  appeared  to  be 
meadow  land ; but  when  the  grass  on  it  was  taken  oft 
it  was  found  to  be  only  little  herbage.  The  man  is 
willing  to  pay  double  the  Government  valuation  be- 
cause he  can’t  run  away,  but  Coyne  will  not  take  less 
than  treble  the  Government  valuation.  On  Mr.  Clive’s 
property  all  tenants  under  £4  have  to  pay  all  rates, 
which,  on  an  average,  are  from  5 s.  to  7s.  in  the  pound. 

17679.  Chairman. — Did  he  reclaim  their  holdings? 
— No,  he  reclaimed  portion  for  himself,  and  when;  he 
saw  what  he  could  make  out  of  reclamation  he  put  a 
similar  rent  on  the  tenants  for  what  he  had  reclaimed. 

176S0.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  they  hold  much  mountain 
land  ? — They  may  hold  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  mountain 
land,  but  it  is  only  accommodation,  and  worth  only 
Is.  or  so. 

17681.  If  there  was  any  expenditure  it  would  be 
beautiful  land?  — Yes,  but  this  paralysed  them. 
According  to  the  Land  Act  all  tenants  under  £4  are 
not  entitled  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  but  he  runs  a 
coach-and-four  through  that. 

17682.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  they  refused  to  pay  ? 
— They  go  out. 

17683.  He  would  have  to  compensate  them  for  then- 
improvements  ? — They  are  a primitive  race ; they 
would  not  go  into  court:  Those  who  were  evicted 
went  about  their  business. 

17684.  W ere  there  any  evictions  ? — I cannot  exactly 
say  on  his  estate,  but  those  who  left,  I think,  got  very 
little.  From  what  I know  of  them  I don’t  think’ they 
know  the  Commission  is  going  on  here  now.  It  is  a 
wild  retired  district  on  the  sea-coast.  There  is  a 
property  where  I found  one  poor  woman,  the  Widow 
M‘Goff,  paying  £11  on  a valuation  of  £4  17s.  She 
told  me  her  landlord  was  Councillor  M‘Dermott,  from 
Dublin.  I think  the  place  is  called  Shanaghey. 
Another  tenant  named. Reilly  pays  £9  10s.  for  £2 
valuation. 

17685.  Chairman.— How  do  they  pay? — They  are 
two  or  three  years  in  arrear.  As  long  as  the  potato 
crop  grew  in  this  county  they  tried  to  make  out  a 
miserable  existence ; money  was  very  cheap.  Any 
man  who  borrowed  a hat  or  coat  went  into  the  bank 
and  got  £5.  The  bank  paid  the  rent,  and  they  got 
meal  to  support  them,  and  they  went  in  ,to  the  mer- 
chants in  the  town  and.  got  seeds  and  oats.  This  went 
on  for  three  or  four  years,  and  when  the  crops  went 
from  bad  to  worse  there,  was  a regular  collapse:  The 
banks  paid  the  rents  by  their  unbounded-  liberality  in 
giving  money.  In  every  little  town  there  was  a branch 
of  a new  bank  opened,  and  the  money  was  given  very 
plentifully  and  easily.  The  people  are  in  debt  now  in  all 
directions,  and  there  was  aregular  collapse,  then  they  had 
ho  alternative  but  to  cling  to  the  old  fooftree  by  getting 
up  indignation  meetings.  My  obj  ect  in  attending  these 


ibeetings  was  for  to-  avert  a famine,  and  I was  in  prison 
for  it,  but  I had  one  consolation  that  I was  an  humble 
worker  in  saving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  countrymen 
who  would  have  actually  died  if  we  had  not  brought 
their  cases  before  the  world.  On. Lord  de  Clifford’s 
estate,  Ellen  Lynskey  produced  a.  receipt  for  £7  a 
year’s  rent,  in  1879,  and  the  Government  valuation  is 
£4  5s.  This  tenant  complains  bitterly  that  she  is  not 
able  to  pay,  and  is  a pauper,  and  threatened  with 
ejectment.  She  has  to  pay  for  mountain  for  which 
she  had  never  to  pay  until  very  recently,  and  along 
with  this  she  has  to  pay  £2  11s.  6d.  for  two  years’ 
grazing  on  mountain  land.  This  mountain  was,  until 
very  recently,  a commonage  let  into  their  holdings, 
but  they  have  to  pay  for  it  lately.  The  clerk  of  the 
union  says  she  is  valued  at  £4  5s.  I have  the  receipts 
of  other  persons  in  the  same  townlaads,  and  they  com- 
plain of  being  charged  for  the  mountain.  James 
Freeney  pays  £4  4s:,  the  valuation  is  about  £2. 
Some  persons  came  in  here  to  day  to  give  evidence, 
• and  the  process  servers  were  on  the  qui  vive  in  town ; 
here  is  a man  who  was  served  to-day  with  a civil  bill  pro- 
cess forhalfayear-’srentbecausehecametogiveevidence. 

17686.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Malachi  Tuohy, 
near  the  town.  The  process  servers . are  all  day  as 
busy  as  they  could  serving  them  with  processes.  The 
special  Commission  did  great  service  in  bringing  in 
these  people  to  have  -them  served ; when  the  people 
found  this  out  they-  ran  away  -in  all  directions. 

17687.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  the  Government 
valuation -is  a fair  test  of  the  rent? — I think  so, 
I do  not  think  it  is  generally;  the  Government 
valuation  if  readjusted  may  be  a fair  average  of 
the  lands  of  Ireland  in  bulk.  I pay  on  very 
good  land  with  a valuation  of  £45,  a rent  of  £50,  and 
I got  a reduction  from  that  landlord  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.  He  is  the  only  landlord  who  tried  to  meet 
the  tenants  half  way  when  there  was  depression.  He 
is  Colonel  Cuffe.  I hold  from  Lord  Erne ; rent,  £12 ; 
and  the  valuation,  £5  15s.  He  gave  me  a reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  but  in  reality  the  land  is  not 
worth  more  than  the  Government  valuation.  How- 
ever, I want  it  as  accommodation  or  I would  not  give 
the  rent.  There  are  tenants  -there  who  live  in  their 
holdings  and  rented  to  the  same  extent.  They  would 
be  filling  paupers’  graves  if  it  were  not  for  the  relief 
given  last  year.  I pay  Sir,  Roger  Palmer  one-fourth 
over  the  Government  valuation,  and  that  land  would 
be  fair  enough  at  ten  per  cent,  under  the  Government 
valuation. 

17688.  It  is  poor  land? — It  is  naturally  rocky  and 
mountain  land.  My  knowledge  of  farming  in  this 
country  is  that  wherever  there  are  good  fattening  lands 
they  are  worth  the  Government  valuation,  and, 
perhaps,  more.  In  the  townland  of  Castleuagarrit  the 
valuators  did  not  strike  a higher  valuation  than  30s. 
Some  of  these  lands  may  give  ten  crops  of  meadow. 
These  lands  would  be  cheap  at  the  Government  valua- 
tion ; but  where  there  are  white  lands  and  hills  that 
will  grow  nothing  but  furze,  or  boggy,  poor  land,  they 
are  too  high  at  the  present  Government  valuation. 
For  instance,  in  a property  managed  by  my  brother  a 
townland  is  valued  at  £26,  and  it  is  let  to  tenants  at 
£14.  I know  a neighbouring  townland  where  I pay 
ten  -per  cent,  over  the  Government  valuation.  1 
could  more  easily ' pay  fifty  per  cent,  over  it  there 
than  these  people  could  pay  half  the  valuation  of  their 
lands but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  I think  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  is  a very  fail-  valuation,  if  not  owing 
to  the  foreign  competition  and  the  depression — oats 
are  at  4s.  and  4s.  (id.  a cwt.- J believe  the  tenants  ol 
Ireland  , could  not  live  any  way  respectably  now  at  the 
Government  valuation. 

17689.  Do  you  think  these  small  farmers  could  live 

on  these  lands  if  they  had  them  for  nothing  ? — In  very 
many  cases  they  could  for  the  last  three  years.  I think 
myself  that  could  be  very  easily  remedied.  I would 
ofier  as  a suggestion  that  if  the  Government  purchased 
these  waste  lands — in  Erris  alone  there  are  155,000 
acres  of  reclaimable  land,  not  worth  threepence  a year 
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now  to  tlie  landlord,  they  are  only  used  that. he  may  place.  Absenteeism  is  the  curse  of  this  country.  Oct.  20,  1880. 
shoot  a brace  of  snipe  or  a dozen  grouse  off  them — if  There  are  three  landlords  who  take  £100,000  out  of  it,  j.jr  James 
these  were  taken  and  let  ini  parcels  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  they  never  spend  £3,000  in  it.  I think  it  would  x)ah'. 
acres  to  the  tenants,  giving  them  facilities  for  a few  be  a very  good  suggestion  to  tax  absenteeism,  and  I 
years,  and  giving  them  capital  to.  start- upon,  I think  would  expend  the  money.  I would  give  every  man 
we  should  take  some  of  these  poor  people  off  the  lands  liberty  to  live  where  he  liked,  but  the  man  who  lives 
where  they  are  now,  and  place  them  on  this  new  land,  out  of  the  country  should  forfeit  something  to  it.  I 
and  give  them  encouragement — a loan  that  would  be  would  put  25.  per  cent,  on  his  rental  as  a tax  : 20  per 
repaid  to  the  Government  in  thirty-five  years  by  in-  cent,  to  be  spent  on  his  own  estate  in  reclaiming  it 
stalments.  and  building  houses  for  his  tenants,  which  are  unfit 

1-7690.  Would  the  farmers  do  that  1 — I think  they  for  beasts  to  live  in.  By  that  means  the  landlord 

would.  saves  a large  capital  for  himself,  and  you  benefit  him 

17691.  Would  they  go  from  the  three  or- four  acre  in  spite  of  himself.  The  other  5 per  cent.  I would  put 
lots  where  they  have  been  living  all  their  lives  to  begin  aside  to  meet  famine  as  we  have  had  this  year, 
again? — I put  that  question  to  15,000  or  20,000  at  a 17699.  If  there  was  a bill  passed  giving  perfect 
meeting  at  Ballycroy,  and  they  cried  out  that  they  security  and  arranging  the  valuation  between  land- 
would  be  delighted,  and  I asked  them  would  they  go  lord  and  tenant,  allowing  the  tenant  to  sell  his  interest 
to  Minnesota  if  they  got  these  lands  to  reclaim  there,  whenever  he  likes,  with  provision  for.  the  creation  of 

and  they  said  they  would  not.  You  could  take  a peasant  proprietorship,  would  that  meet  the  case  ? — 

100,000  acres  in  Tyrawley.  Yes,  that  would  do.  If  you  give  facilities  to  create 

17692.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  these  people  peasant  proprietors  you  would  make  the  peasants 

out  to  Minnesota  in  families  ? — No;  I think  they  have  more  conservative ’than  the  Conservatives.  Iam  a 
better,  lands  at  home  if  they  only  reclaim  them.  I think  Land  Leaguer  myself,  and  I would  not  be  a Land 
there  is  land  enough  unreclaimed  in  Ireland.  I think  Leaguer  if  it  had  anything  behind  it  like  revolution, 
there  is  land  enough  in  Mayo  to  rear  twice  its  popu-  T would  fight  against  it. 

latiori  if  brought  into  cultivation.  17700.  You  don’t  want  to  do  anything  of  that  kind, 

17693.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  if  these  men  who,'  but  you  want  to  -improve  the  country  you  are  in  %~- 
go  to  England  remained  at  home  and  worked  on  this  Yes.  I believe  the  people  are  misrepresented,  and  I 
waste  land  that  that  would  be  a plan  for  doing  it  ? — very  often  saw  myself  'misrepresented.  Instead  of 
Yes.  bettering  me  it  would  make  me  more  disloyal ; they 

17694.  Mr.  Shaw. — Go  to  Erris  for  the  summer  arrested  me  and  brought  me  down  to  Sligo,  and  in- 
instead  of  to  England  I—1 They  would  go  there  entirely  stead  of  retarding  me  in  the  work  it  made  me  a spoiled 
if  they  got  any  encouragement.  child. 

17695.  How  could  they  begin  by  living  on  waste  17701.  They  don’t  know  how  to  manage  the  coun- 
land'?— If  the . Government  were  to  say,  “ We  will  try? — I wish  they  knew  how  to  manage  it  better, 
give  you  £5  an  acre  for  reclaiming  it ; will  you  do.  Ejectments  should  be  stopped  altogether ; it  is  rather, 
it  ?”  The  land  could  be  pareelled  out  and  drained  ; expensive  for  the  tenant.  If  the  tenant  goes  in  next 
or  say,  give  the  man  £100  or  £150  to  start  with,  and  day  to  pay  he  has  10s.  costs  to  pay,  and  if  the  case  is 
a cottage  without- rent  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  not  settled  within  a 'few  days  there  is  an  expense  of 
the  money  to  be  paid  back  by,  instalments,  and  to  hold  £2  10s.  Od.  Sir  Robert  Blosse  is  a landlord  who  does 
the  land  for , ever  afterwards  at  a fair  rent  from  the  that.  If  a landlord  does  not  get  his  rent  in  due  course 
Government.  It  would  be  a tendency  towards  creating  the  tenant  is  served  with  a civil  bill  process  if  he  is 
a peasant  proprietary.  It  is  as  good,  or  perhaps  not  in  the  very  day  it  is  due.  This  question  will 
better,  land  than  the  land  alongside  it.  Towards  Bally-  never  be  settled  if  the  Chairman  has  not  power  to 
croy  I have  seen  land  that  was  wild  tilled  and  growing  adjudicate  upon  the  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
champions  that  I could  nearly  tie  my  pony  to  the  17702.  That  is  whenever  occasion  arises  ? — Yes. 

stalks  of,  and  I.  saich what  a pity  the  Government  don’t  17703.  But  in  ordinary  cases  arbitration  would  be 

take-up  these  lands.  On  the  waste  lands  of  Erris,  I well? — Yes.  I tkink’the  tenant  should  have  the  same 

assure  you,  a-  man  could,  make  it  grow  clover  if  he  got  facilities  of  bringing  the  landlord  into  court  as  the 

a proper  inducement.  landlord  has  of  bringing  the  tenant  into  court,  if  the 

17696.  You  think  the  people  cannot  be  left  as  they  tenants  feel  aggrieved,  as  they  really  are.  They 

are  on  these  miserable  patches  through  the  country  ? should  have  facilities  of  taking  the  landlord  into  court, 

—No ; I think  the  Government  are  in  duty  bound  to  and  stating  their  case  before  an  arbitrator  who  could 
pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  will  come  to  the  relief  decide  it,  and  say  these  rents  are  excessive,  and  fix 
of  the  tenants  and  fix  the  rent.  If  not  there  will  be  the  rents  that  should  be  binding  on  the  landlord  and 

continually  disturbances  in  this  country.  This  place  L tenant.  If  that  was  done  this  would  be  the  most 

mention  tenants  can’t  live  on  it,  and  you  cannot  have  peaceful  country  in  the  world.  To  have  iron  huts  and 
peace  or  order  until  such  time  as  there  is  something  police  barracks  in  every  townland  in  Ireland  would 
done  to  remedy  that  state  of  things.  I attended  a not  benefit  matters,  but  make  them  worse.  I know 
great  many'  meetings— first,  to  avert  famine  ; and,  the  present  Government  intended  to  do  their  best,  but 
secondly,  to  do  my  duty  in  raising  my  voice  in  behalf  for  the  landlord  opposition.  They  are  trying  to  please 
of  the  people.  According  to  every  improvement  of  the  both  parties,  and  it  is  a difficult  task, 
times  the  rents  were  increased  by  the  landlords — it  17704.  The  O’Conor  Don.— With  regard  to  these 

was  like  a clock,  continually  going,  but  you  could  not  cases  you  mentioned  of  different  landlords,  you  don’t 
reverse  it.  Colonel  Cuffe  gives  25  per  cent,  reduction;  mean  to  say  that  all  the  rents  on  their  estates  are  in 
and  his  agent  was  up < here,  and  they  were  running  to  the  same  proportion  as  the  instances  you  have  quoted? 
pay  him  the  rent.  — I think  I have  given  you  a fair  average.  I might 

17697.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  prevent  them  be  a little  over  it,  but  I am  not  much, 
by  the  Land  League  ? — No ; they  were  encouraged  to  go  ' 17705.  They  are  not  selected  cases  ?— Certainly 
and  pay  it.  In  1867  it  was  considered  there  was  to  not.  I attended  150  meetings  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
be  a rising  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  the  tenants  and  these  cases  came  under  my  notice  from  time  to 
of- Colonel  Cuffe  tokl  him  they  would  volunteer  to!  time.  I published  the  bulk  of  them  in  my  paper  ; 
a man  to  protect  him,  and  they  would  sacrifice  their  and  I never  did  so  without  taking  up  the  landlord’s  ■ 
lives  for  him.  receipt. 

17698.  You  think  the  opposite  feeling  arose  through  17706.  You  know  you  might  find  out  upon  certain- 
distress  in  very  bad- years  ?---  Yes,  and  misrepresent^-'  estates,  certain  particular  tenants  who  were  paying 
tion.; - Where  there  Was  a trifling  matter,  the  most  very  high  rents  compared -with  the  valuation,  and  you 
was  made  out  of  it.  T • often  read  sensational  cases  might  find  tenants  paying  lower  than  the  valuation.  - 
that  did  not  happen  'at  all.  I saw-in- a couple  of  cases.  Are  we  to  understand  that  these  instances  you  have 
where  the  tenants  got  the  full  amount  of  compensa-  given  are  instances  showing- the  general  average  rents,- 
tion,  owing  to  the  excessive  nature  of  the  rents.  , or  are  they  selected  cases  of  high  rents  compared  with 
This  was  never  done  until-  this-  land  movement  took  the  valuation? — The  bulk  of  the  caseslliave  mentioned 
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arc  only  the  average  of  wliat  the  rents  are  in  the 
estates ; I have  taken  them  impartially. 

17707.  You  have  quoted  a case  on  Sir  Roger 
Palmer’s  estate,  where  the  valuation  is  £60,  and  the 
rent  £101.  We  have  just,  immediately  before  you, 
had  the  agent  of  Sir  Roger  before  ns,  and  he  has 
showed  us  that  the-  rent  was  very  little  over  the 
valuation  on  the  estate  ? — I think  I stated  at  the 
opening  that  any  lettings  made  on  the  estate  since 
1864  are  excessive ; lettings  made  before  that,  as  a 
rule,  may  not  be  excessive.  I remember  my  father 
paid  £14,  and  the  rent  was  increased  to  £16,  and 
again  to  £20.  That  is  three  increases  within  my 
memory.  That  he  has  done  likewise  all  over  the  estate. 


He  striped  all  these  lands  from  1860  or  1856  down  to 
1870.  He  had  the  Joynts  of  Ballina  striping  the 
estate,  and  wherever  he  striped  he  increased  the  rents 
to  more  than  double  in  some  places.  Mr.  O’Donnell 
is  one  of  these  people  who  would  wish  not  to  gratify 
the  people,  and  to  wring  out  the  full  rent,  and  that  is 
what  he  will  never  succeed.  Ten  per  cent,  may  do  on 
the  original  i-ent,  but  in  some  places  he  should  give  a 
reduction  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  I reclaimed 
twenty  acres  of  bog  land  myself. 

17708.  You  give  in  your  return  of  tenants’  rents 
as  representing  the  general  rate  of  rents  upon  these 
particular  estates  ? — Yes. 


Rev.  Jobs  Stephens  examined. 


17709.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  wish  to  make  a statement? 
— Yes.  You  spoke  of  over  population,  and  about 
sending  out  whole  families  to  Minnesota, 

17710.  You  think  if  they  are  sent  out  they  should 
be  sent  as  Father  Nugent  sends  them  ? — I don’t  think 
they  have  any  notion  of  going,  and  I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  send  them.  If  we  have  two  million  acres 
of  reclaimable  land  in  Ireland,  I think  we  should  have 
plenty  of  land  for  our  people,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  the  British  Empire  will  want  her  champions  at 
home.  I have  had  letters  from  people  who  went  to 
Minnesota,  and  they  say  they  would  gladly  come  home 
to-morrow  to  reclaim  bog  if  they  got  it.  These  land- 
lords who  have  this  land  unreclaimed  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  this  dog  in  the  manger  system, 
but  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  out  to  tenants ; 
twenty  acres  say  to  each  tenant,  and  in  a short  time 
you  will  have  a thriving  peasant  proprietary  growing 
on  these  lands.  Say  there  are  unreclaimed  bog  lands 
to  the  extent  of  four  million  acres  in  Ireland,,  and  that 
there  are  two  million  acres  of  these  reclaimable  on 
which  100,000  families  could  be  maintained;  give 
them  twenty  yeai's  purchase  of  it  at  £1  an  acre. 
That  will  only  cost  the  Government  £50  for  a fifty 
acre  plot,  and  about  £50  for  a house ; paying  that 
back  in  thirty-five  years,  at  £4  a year,  it  would  come 
to  £140 ; so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  there 
would  be  a peasant  proprietary  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word  Some  men  appealed  to  me  yesterday, 
and  I asked,  what  brought  you  here  Pat,  and  they 
said,  “ we  came  to  see  that  they  would  not  charge  for 
that  land  we  reclaimed.”  That  is  the  feeling,  and  it’s 
only  too  well  founded.  I was  planting  trees  about 
my  church,  and  I had  some  to  spare,  and  I offered 
them  to  a countryman  to  plant  in  his  avenue,  but 
he  refused  to  take  them.  He  said  if  they  were  seen 
growing  they  would  charge  him  £2  a year  more  rent. 
We  are  told  we  are  a lazy  people,  but  if  the  people 
attempt  to  do  anything  they  are  made  pay  for  it  by 
increased  rent.  That  great  man  Nimmo  undertook 
to  reclaim  waste  lands  at  an  expense  of  one  guinea 
per  acre,  or  the. value  of  one  year’s  crops,  and  if  that 
would  be  the  only  expense  of  it  1 think  it  would  not 
be  a great  undertaking.  It  is  a sad  reflection  that  in 
this  country  we  have  these  four  million  acres,  that 
have  never  afforded  a human  being  one  meal  of  food 
and  this  while  we  boast  of  a Government  which 
watches  over  the  interests  of  the  country,  whether 
liberal  or  conservative ; whatever  they  call  themselves 
I don’t  see  what  reason  we  have  to  be  so  much  proud 
of  this  boasted  constitution. 

17711.  Do  you  think  if  the  people  had  these  fifty 
acre  farms  there  would  be  any  tendency  to  subdivide 
their  holdings? — The  very  law  that  gives  the  fifty 
acres  could  provide  against  that,  I would  not  give  them 
£100  or  anything  like  that,  for  they  might  go  away  to 
Kamskatcka  or  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Daly. — I did  not  mean  to  give  it  to  the  tenant 
at  once,  but  to  pay  him  as  he  went  on  with  the 
improvements. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stephens. — As  to  over  population,  we  hear 
a lot,  but  with  five  and  a half  millions  of  people 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  it  is  very  stupid  to 
talk  of  over  population.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
another  million . on  the  bogs  alone,  and  how  many 


millions  on  the  grass  farms  where  the  grass  sours? 
They  are  reserved  for  fat  sheep,  while  the  people  must 
go  to  Minnesota  or  some  where  else  to  find  an  existence. 
Mr.  Daly  remarked  that  the  facilities  persons  had  of 
purchasing  land  in  the  courts  was  a great  misfortune. 
No  cloubt  it  is,  for  it  has  created  a tribe  of  land 
sharks.  The  old  landlords  with  all  their  notions  of 
the  lands  being  made  for  them  and  no  one  else ; and 
too  frequently  forgetting  their  duties,  while  never 
forgetting  their  rights;  they  were  a thousand  times 
better  than  the  fellows  who  have  got  the  land  under 
thjs  system.  There  should  be  some  system  devised — 
and  you  must  see  some  means  of  coming  to  that  end — 
by  which  the  sales  in  the  courts  should  be  watched, 
and  some  fund  given  to  tenants  to  purchase  the  lands 
coming  into  the  courts.  You  may  see  there  is  a 
property  coming  up  to  the  court;  don’t  let  these 
sharks  grab  it.  If  there  was  a fund  given  by  the 
Government,  or  let  the  property  be  bought  by  the 
Government,  then  the  tenants  could  get  peasant 
proprietary  right  off,  under  the  Bright  clauses.  The 
Government  could  easily  lend  at  a fair  rate  of  interest 
the  balance  a man  required,  if  he  wanted  to  have  some 
money  in  his  hands  as  capital  to  work  the  place. 
Let  me  suppose  a property  went  to  twenty  years 
purchase ; a poor  man  held  it  at  £15.  The  fee-simple 
of  his  property  would  be  £300.  The  Government 
could  afford  to  give  him  money  at  about  4 per  cent., 
and  this  will  sink  in  thirty-five  years,  so  that  he  pays 
not  £15  as  he  was  paying  before,  but  £12  interest  on 
the  £300,  and  in  thirty-five  years  he  has  paid  it  all 
back  with  respectable  interest,  because  he  will  have 
paid  instead  of  £300  £420.  So  that  that  would  not  be  a 
losing  game  in  any  sense.  These  large  grazing  farms 
could  be  parcelled  out  into  proper  holdings  with  proper 
offices,  on  which  this  surplus  population  might  be 
placed,  and  this  with  great  profit  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  a document  here  to  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention.  Before  I came  to  my 
present  position,  I lived  amongst  a lot  of  people  I felt 
for  very  much,  and  in  1875,  on  March  hi16  5th,  the 
Marquess  of  Sligo,  issued  quite  a block  of  these  notices 
increasing  the  rent,  to  commence  from  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, before.  This  was  written  in  March. 

Mr.  Daly. — There  is  a party  on  Bernard  Coyne’s 
property  in  gaol  for  returning  into  possession.  The 
first  rent  was  £17  ; there  was  no  house  on  the  land 
when  got  it.  In  1852  they  got  notice  to  quit,  in 
order  to  have  the  rent  raised.  It  was  raised  to  £20  in 
1856,  and  to  £25  in  1872.  A further  rise  was  put  on 
and  law  proceedings  instituted,  and  a settlement  come 
to ; the  costs  were  saddled  on  the  tenants.  Now  the 
rent  is  £42,  and  the  valuation  is  £21  10s.  The  £42 
given  for  a lease  was  never  returned,  and  the  lease  was 
never  given.  They  claimed  the  money  when  they 
were  going  to  be  ejected.  They  reclaimed  a great 
portion  at  their  own  expense.  They  lost  150  head  of 
cattle,  during  their  tenure  of  the  land.  One  of  these 
parties  resumed  possession,  and  he  was  summoned,  and 
is  undergoing  imprisonment  for  it.  He  was  ejected 
for  one  yeai-s  rent,  and  the  landlord  had  one  years  rent 
in  his  pocket ; they  owed  a years  rent  and  the  running 
gale  at  the  time  they  were  ejected. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  21st  OCTOBER,  1880. 
Present : — The  O’Conor  Don,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  m.p. 


Mr.  Patrick  Pox,  sen.,  examined  (with  other  tenants  from  Castlemines). 


17712.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  on 
the  townland  of  Castlemines  ? — Yes. 

17713.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson. 

17714.  What  complaint  have  you  to  make  ? — That 
(producing  document)  is  Mr.  Allen’s  receipt.  He  is 
the  agent. 

17715.  Where  does  Mr.  Allen  live? — Near  Ballin- 
asloe. 

17716.  What  is  your  complaint  ? — My  complaint  is 
that  I had  my  rent  raised.  My  valuation  is  £23  10s., 
and  my  rent  is  £60  a year. 

17717.  When  was  the  rent  altered  ? — About  22 
years  ago.  There  is  my  former  receipt  in  Mr.  Mahon’s 
time.  It  belonged  to  Captain  Toulis. 

17718.  It  belonged  to  Captain  Toulis,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  purchased  it?— Yes,  and  then  he  raised  the 
rent  up  to  £60. 

17719.  It  was  £‘33  6s.  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  raised  to 
£60.  # . 

Mr.  Shaw. — Nearly  doubled? — Yes. 

17720.  How  many  acres  have  you? — 36a.  3r. 

17720a.  Is  it  good  land  ?- — It  is  rocky  land. 

17721.  Is  it  good  grazing  land? — It  is  light  enough. 
It  is  the  poorest  land  near  the  Four-mile-house.  If 
we  could  get  any  other  place  we  would  change  at  any 
time. 

17722.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  enter  into  any 
written  agreement  with  him  ? — I had  to.  I did  not 


understand  the  law,  and  if  I did  I would  rather  trans- 
port myself. 

17723.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  it? — Four- 
teen. 

17724.  Are  all  the  men  here  tenants? — Yes. 

17725.  And  they  were  all  raised  at  the  same  time  ? 
— Yes.  He  purchased  this,  and  gave  it  to  his  daughter 
as  a fortune.  She  married  Mr.  Reeves.  He  died,  and 
then  she  got  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  Allen  is  agent. 

17726.  Your  present  landlord  did  not  raise  the 
rent  ? — No.  He  left  it  as  he  got  it. 

17727.  It  was  by  marriage  he  got  it  ? — Yes. 

1772.8:  Who  was  the  man  who  raised  the  rent? — 
Mr.  Allen. 

17729.  He  is  only  the  agent — who  was  the  landlord  ? 

Mr.  Goodall. — He  gave  the  land  as  a fortune  to  his 
daughter.  ' 

17730.  You  have  two  holdings? — No,  my  brother 
and  myself  joined  in  it. 

17731.  It  is  held  by  Pat  Fox  and  William  Fox  ? — 
Yes. 

17732.  The  former  rent  of  the  two  holdings  was 
£33  6s. — Yes. 

17733.  And  what  is  the  valuation  of  the  two  hold- 
ings?—£23  10s. 

17734.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  holdings 
separately  ? — They  are  joined  in  one. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Pox,  senr. 


Mr.  William  Fox  examined. 

17734a.  My  valuation  is  £11.  One  rent  is  £41  4s.  3 <7.,  and  the  other  £18  15s.  9 d.,  making  together  £60. 


Mr.  William 
Fox. 


Mr.  Patrick  Garrihan  examined. 


17735.  Mr  Shaw. — You  pay  £14  10s.  rent,  and 
your  valuation  is  £8  5s.  ? — Yes. 

17736.  How  much  was  it  raised? — It  was  divided, 
and  three  of  us  joined. 

17737.  The  O’Conor  Don. — This  is  a subdivided 
holding? — Yes. 

17738.  Was  it  subdivided  with  the  permission  of 
the  landlord  ? — It  was  subdivided  before  Mr.  Allen 
came  in. 

17739.  And  were  the  i*ents  divided  before? — They 
were,  the  same  way.  We  got  one  receipt  for  the 
three. 

17740.  You  get  one  receipt  still  ? — We  do. 

17741.  There  is  only  one  recognised  as  tenant  ? — 
That  is  all. 

17742.  What  is  the  rent  for'the  three  ? — £36. 

17743.  For  the  three? — Yes. 

17744.  What  is  the  valuation  for  the  three? — 
£21  10s. 

17745.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  was  the  rise  ? — 
It  was  £20  formerly,  and  it  was  raised  to  £36. 

17746.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  21-1  acres? 
— Yes. 


17747.  Are  they  Irish  acres? — Yes. 

17748.  The  same  kind  of  land  as  Fox’s  ? — Mostly 
the  same,  there  is  only  a wall  between  them 

17749.  Is  it  fairly  good? — It  is  not  good  land. 
Any  place  that  a man  can’t  take  an  acre  of  meadow 
is  not  good  land.  We  never  broke  it  these  20  years. 
It  is  all  in  grass,  except  the  garden  we  have.  I don’t 
live  on  it. 

17750.  Are  you  in  business? — No  sir.  I have  a 
bit  of  land  from  another  man  where  I live. 

17751.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Ballinderry,  under 
Captain  Goff. 

17752.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  him  ? — 
My  rent  is  30s.  higher  than  the  valuation. 

17753.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I have  a 
great  deal  of  bog. 

17754.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — £12  10s.  to 
Captain  Goff. 

17755.  You  don’t  -find  that  unreasonable? — It  is 
unreasonable  enough  because  the  land  is  wet  and  bad. 

17756.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  raised  ? — It  is 
about  three  years  ago  since  he  raised  me  £3  12s.  9 <7. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Garrihan. 


Mr.  James  Garrihan,  senior,  examined. 


17757.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  land  you  hold  is  £36  a 
year  also  ? — Yes. 

17758.  It  is  a joint  holding? — Yes.  4 

17759.  The  former  rent  was  the  same  as  we  have 
heard  from  others? — Yes,  £20  10s.' 

17760.  And  the  valuation  is  £19  5s.  ? — Yes. 

17761.  The  rent  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes, 


the  same  time  as  the  other  tenants,  and  we  are  paying 
that  rent  ever  since 

17762.  Are  you  living  on  the  land? — I don’t  live 
on  it. 

17763.  On  whose  property  do  you  live? — On 
Captain  Goff’s. 

17764.  What  rent  are  you  paying  there? — £16. 


Mr.  James 
Garrihan,  senr. 
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Mr.  Janies 
Gambunysenr 


Mr.  James 
Garrihan,  jun. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hanly. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Gannon. 


Mr.  James 
Shea. 


Mr.  .john 
M'Garry. 
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17765.  What  is  your  valuation  ? — £12  15s.  land  1 — I suppose  there  was  on  the  townland,  hut  not 

17766.  Has  that  rent  been  altered  lately1? — Yes,  on  the  whole  tenants. 

. at  the  sam^time  as  the  others,  fourteen  years  ago.  17769.  How  much  j was.  put  onyourself  ? I could 

17767.  There  was  a general  alteration  at  that  time  ? not  say  what  the  old  rent  was. 

— I don’t  believe  there. iwas^,.ge.neral  one.  . , 17770.  You  went- .there -since  the  alteration  was 

17768.  But  was  there  an  alteration  on  that  town-  made.  No,  but  my  father  died  since. 


Mr.  James  Garrihan,  junior,  examined. 


17771.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  live  on  this  land? — I am 
the  only  man  who  does  live  on  it,  and  I lost  £70  on 
a.  house  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  I clapped  all 
into  it,  and  I am  not  able  to  take  an  acre  of  meadow 
off  it.  I have  about  three  acres  of  tillage. 

17772.  Did  you  try  any  champions  ? — No  sir. 

17773.  What. is  the  matter  with  it,  is  it  bad  land? 
— Not  too  bad. 


17774.  "You  don’t  manure  it  well  enough ?—Oats 
were  good  enough  this  year,  but  not  last  year.  • . 

17775.  You  have  it  in  grass;  the  landlord  does 
nothing  ? — They  spend  nothing  on  the  land. 

17776.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Since  you  made,  this 
building  the  rent  was  not  altered  ? — No ; it  was 
altered  before  I built,  and  since  the  rent  was  raised  I 
built  all  these  and  lost  about  £70,  and  was  not  allowed 
one-penny  for  it. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hanly  examined. 


17777.  Mr.  Shaw. — -You  pay  £4  rent, : and  the 
Government  valuation  is  £2  15s.  ? — Yes. 

17778.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Two  acres. 
17779.  And  one  is  a bog? — Heathy  moor,  and  that 
one  acre  is  not  to  the  best -of  my  opinion  worth  15s. 
at  the  very  most. 


17780.  Do  you  live  on  the  land  ? — I*do. 

17781.  Have  you  any  other  land  ? — Not  a perch.  1 
17782.  Your  rent  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others  ? — It  was. 

17783.  How  much  was  put  upon  it  ?— It  was  raised 
from  36s.  up  to  £4. 


Mr.  Thomas  Gannon  examined. 


17784.  The  O’Coxos  Don. t— Your  rent  is  £25  ? — 
Yes. 

17785.  And  your  valuation  £15  5s.  ?— Yes. 

17786.  What  was  your  previous  rent? — In  1871, 
I became  tenant  of  this  land  of  Mi-.  J ackson’s,  and 
the  rent  was  raised  before  I came  to  .it  ; I.  married 
Ganalian’s  widow,  and  I have  nursed,  the  lands  these 
nine  years,  never  breaking  a sod  of  it,  and  if  I never 
eat  a bit  it  is  not  able  to  pay  tlie  rent. 

17787.  You  have  it  all  in  grass? — Yes,  but  about 
two  acres.  It  is  not  able  to  keep  a perch  in  meadow 
or  to  feed  £8  worth  of  a cow.  I was  going  to  be 
ejected,  and  we  made  a settlement  that  I might  get  it 
at  the  .value.  If  all  the,  gentlemen  in  Roscommon 
were  to  .walk  my  land  to-day  .they  would  not  value 
my  land  at  more  than  14s.  an  acre. 

177SS.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  made  you  take  itatthat 
rent*? — Well,  I was  in  America,  and  land  was  thought 
a good  deal  of  at  the  time,  and. I had  a few  pounds.  . 

17789.  The  O’Coxor  Don. — Did  you  pay  a fine? — 


.No,  . I married  the  widow  of  the,  tenant,  and  settled 
down  in  it,  and  let  put  the  land:  to  grow  grass,  and  it 
is  just  as  bad. 

. 177 9 A Do  you  live  on  it  ? — I do. 

17791.  You  have  no  other  way  of  living? — No  sir. 

17792.  ..You  don’t  till  much  of  it  ? — No,  I have  no 
one.  but  myself,  my  family  is  young.  I only  till  about 
two  acres  out  of  sixteen. 

17793.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  no  drainage  wanted. 
It  is  all  high  mountain  land  ?— Most  of  it. 

17794.  It  does  not  want  any  reclamation,  it  is  all 
fair  land  ? — It  is  not. 

17795. . Have  you  done  anything  towards  improving 
it.  No,  but  I improved  the  land  these  nine  years. 
17796,  By  feeding  on  it?— Yes. 

17797.  The  landlord  has  done  nothing  to  it  ?— Not 
a ha’porth.  He  took  ray  means  away. 

17798.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  you  evicted  for 
non-payment? — I was;  but  I settled  the  rent  up1  to 
that  time. 


Mr.  James  Shea  examined. 


17799.  Mr.  S^a'v:— IIow  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? 
— I think  four  acres. 

17800.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £5. 

17801.  And  the  valuation  ? —30s. 

17802.  Js  it  reclaimed  land  ?— Part  of  it  bog  re- 
claimed, and  that  W6  had'atfi’rsfc  Wr  nothing,  and  then 


some  rent  was  put  upon  it,  and  then  .when  the  pro- 
perty was  going  to  be  sold  off  it  was  put  at  30s. 

1780,3.  When  was  the  £5  put  upon  you?— At  the 
same  time  as  the  others  were  raised.  It  was  raised 
from  30s.  to  £5. 

.17804.  You  reclaimed  all  this  yourself  ?—  All  but, 
about;  one  rood,  and  we.  never  reclaimed  that  since. 


Mr.  John  M'Garry  examined. 


17805.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  pay  £37  rent? — Yes. 
17806.  For  how  many  acres  ? — Twenty-seven  acres. , 
17S07.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £27.' 

17808.  What  was  the  former  rent  ? — I don’t  know. 
It  was  before  piy  tjme.  My  fathpr  was  not  able  to 
attend  here. 

17809. .It  was  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others  ? — Y es. 

178,10-  Po  you  live  op Mm  land?— Yes. 


17811.  You  think  it  is  too  dear? — It  is  £10  above 
the  valuation. 

17S12.  Have  you  been  able  to  pay  the  rent-in  good 
times  ? — Tight  enough. 

17813.  The  O’Conor  Don. — -You  have  all  paid  rent 
up  to  the  last  year  or  so  ? — Yes. 

17814.  Have  you  tillage  on  it  ? — Yes. 

17815.  Does  the  landlord  allow  anyone  to  sell  his 
interest  if  he  wishes  to  go  away  ? — I don’t  know. 
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17816.- Has  there  been- any  case  in  which  a tenant 
left  this  townland? — No. 

17817.  You  say  that  this  return  (produced),  is.  an 


accurate  list  of  the  rents  on  the  townland  of  Castle- 
mine  1- — Yes. 

Return  handed  in  as  follows  : — 


•Rev.  Robt.  P.  Jackson,  Castlemeehan,  otherwise  Castlemine  (four  miles  from  Roscommon),  London,  Landlord 
(Crawford  Allen,  Esq.,  Agent). 


Pat  Garrihan, 

Janies  Gavraghai),  senior, 
Pat  Fox,  junior,  . 

James  Garraghan,  jumor, 
William  Garraghan,'  . 
James:  Garraghan  (James), 
Pat  Fox,  senior,  . . 

William  Fox, 

Thomas  Hanley,  . 

Thomas  Gannon, . . 

James  Shea,  . • 

John  M‘ Garry,  . 

John  Scally,  . • 


£.  s.  d. 
14  10  0 
10  15  0 

io  is  0 
12  0 0 
12  0 0 
12  0 0 
41  4 3 


Government  Valuatior 


Holding  subdivided. 
Former  rent  of  total, 
£20  0 0 ■ 
Holding  subdivided.  : 
Former  rent  of  total, 
£20  10  0 ■ 
Former  rent, 

£33  6 0 
1 16  0 
15  5 0 
1 10  0 

16s.  per  acre  former 
rent. 

15s.  6 d.  per  acre.  ' 


I5J 

4 waste  bog. 


Mr.  John  M‘Donnell  examined. 


17818.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  acres  do 
you  hold  ? — About  300  acres  of  bog.  It  is  not  worth 
anything.  I — I _ I 

. 17819.  How  much  arable  land- have | you?— I am 
hot' sure. 

17820.  How  much  do  you  think  ? — About  seventy- 
five  acres. 

17821.  That  you  are  able  to  till  and  jwork  ?— No. 
IFaveit  in  grass.  This  is  a grass  farm.  No  tillage 
of  any  kind. 

17822.  Your  rent  is  £65?—' Yes  ; that  is  half 
yearly. 

17823.  That  is  £130  a year  ?— Yes. 

17824.  When  did  you  take  the  farm  ? — I have  it 
about  thirty  years. 

17825.  Had  you  it  before  the  estate  was  sold  ? — 
There  is  about  seventy-five  acres  of  arable  land.  Cap- 
tain Reeves  was.lhe  first  landlord.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
it  at  present. 

17826.  When  did  your  father  take  the  land?— - 


Something  about  twenty-six  . years,  ago.  He  took  a 
lease  of  it  for  twenty  years,  and  when  the  lease  ex- 
pired there  was  £40  rise  put’  upon  it. 

17827.  That  brought  it  up  to  the  present  rent? — 
Yes. 

17828.  How  many  years  is  it  since  the  lease  ex- 
pired ? — About  five  years. 

17829.  You  don’t  live  on  the  farm? — I do. 

1.7830.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  reclaiming  any  of  the 
other  land  ? — No ; there  is  tillage  of  no  kind  on  it. 

17831.  Is  it  bog? — It  is  most  part. 

.17832.  Could  it  be  reclaimed ? — Well,  yes;  if  the 
landlord  laid  out  anything  on  the  drainage. 

17S33.  You  have  not  attempted  it?— No;  we  re- 
claimed some  of  it ; but  not  at  present. 

17834.  Why  don’t  you  try  to  bring  some  of  it  into 
reclamation  ? — We  could  not  from  the  way  the  rent  is 
raised  on  us. 

17835.  The  rent  is  too  high  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Murphy  examined  (on 

17836.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  on 
the  townland  of  Hollywell  ? — Yes. 

17837.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Goodall. 

17838.  The  same  landlord  as  in  the  other  cases  ? — •• 

Yes,. 

17839.  V'.  ho  is  the- agent? — Mr.  Crawford  Allen. 

17840.  It  is  the  same  landlord  as  the  Castlemines 
tenants  have? — It  is  his  son-in-law,  with  the  same 
agent. 

17841.  What  is  your  complaint? — My  complaint 
is  that  the  valuation  is  £10  10s.,  and  he  raised  my 
rent  to  £18. 

17842.  When  was  the  rise  made? — In  1866,  I 
think.  I got  a lease  in  1845,  and  it  terminated  in 
1866. 

17843.  How  much  was  the  rent  before  ? — £15. 

17844.  The  rent  in  the  lease  was  £15  ? — Yes. 

17845.  And  on  the  dropping  of  the  lease  it  was 
raised  to  £18  ? — Yes. 

17846.  For  how  many  acres  ? — Ten  acres,  1 rood, 
16  perches.  Part  of  it  is  all  rocks.  It  is  rocky  land, 
a good  part  of  it. 

17847.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  £15  enough  for  it  ? — 
Too  much. 

17848.  What  made  you  pay  the  advance  ? — I was 
the  man  that  Was  put  out  of  another  property,  but  not 
for-  non-payment,  -and  we  were  very  glad  to  get  shelter. 

I took  it  first  at  28s.  an  acre. 


behalf  of  a deputation  of  tenants). 

17849.  That  would  be  £14  ?— Yes. 

17850.  Do  you  till  any  of  it  ? — Yes  ; I till  portion 
of  it,  but  not  much,  there  is  part  of  it  I could  not  till 
at  ah  from  the  rocks. 

17851.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  it  you  com- 
plain about  depositing  money  ? — At  the  time  he  raised 
the  rent  I had  to  give  £15  deposit,  and  it  has  re- 
mained from  that  without  interest  or  any  account 
of  it. 

17852.  That  he  has  held  in  his  hands? — Yes. 

17853.  Belonging  to  you  ? — Yes. 

17854.  Did  he  give  you  a receipt  for  it  ? — No ; he 
drew  up  a proposal,  and  I signed  the  proposal,  tie 
said  if  I did  not  comply  he  would  withdraw,  and  I 
had  to  agree. 

17855.  You  always  owe  a year’s  rent  ? — Yes.  Some 
of  us  are  clear. 

17856.  Up  to  what  date  are  you  clear? — lam 
clear  up  to  last  November. 

17857.  You  have  always  a running  gale  ? — Next 
November  I will  owe  a year’s  rent,  but  he  has  £15 
of  mine. 

17858.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  he  allows  you  no  inte- 
rest ? — No. 

17859.  And.gave  you  no  receipt? — No. 

17860.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  last  year? 
—Yes 


Oct.  21, 1880 

Mr.  John 
M‘  Garry. 


Mr.  John 
M‘Donnell. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Murphy. 
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17861.  And  are  all  cleared  up  in  the  usual  way  17862.  You  can  answer  for  tlie  other  men  that  this 
it  tenants  pay,  only  owing  the  hanging  galo  ? — Yes.  is  a correct  return  of  their  rents,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

ould  have  brought  receipts.  [Return  handed  in  as  follows.] 

Colligue. — Georoe  Goodall,  Esq.,  Pino  Ridge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  Landlord;  Crawford  Allen,  Esq., 
Carranmna,  ICilconnell,  county  Galway,  Agent. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Murphy. 


Former  Rent 
till  1807. 


Present 

Rent. 


Government 

Valuation. 


Tenon  is. 


Deposit. 


Observations. 


A^out  twelve  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  when  father's  lease  fell, 
he  took  four  acres  and  raised 
rent  on  remainder  under 
threat  of  eviction ; ejectment 
process  served ; we  had  to  go 
put  on  the  roadside  or  submit. 

Took  tip  acres  away. 


1.  Martin  Kenny,  . 

2.  Pat  M'Dermott,  . 

3.  Pat  Mannion, 

4.  Pat  Madden, 

5.  Pat  Allen,  . 

0.  Thomas  M'Dermott, 

7.  Thomas  Hunt,  . 

8.  Walter  Allen, 

9.  Edward  Farrell,  . 

10.  John  Farrell, 

11.  Thomas  Murphy, 

12.  John  Mannion,  . 

13.  John  M'Dermott, 

14.  Michael  Brennan, 

15.  Pat  Farrell, 

16.  Pat  Monaghan,  . 

17.  Thomas  Kelly,  . 

18.  John  Dillon, 

19.  John  Ward, 

20.  Malachi  Keegan, . 

21.  Pat  Kelly,  . 

22.  Martin  Farrell,  . 

23.  William  Banahan, 


24.  Pat  Conry,  . 

25.  Thomas  M'Dermott, 


All  the  houses  and  permanent  improvements  made  by  the  tenants. 

Most  of  it  reclaimed  by  tenants  or  their  predecessors. 

Every  tenant  is  charged  Is.  6 d.  a perch  for  turbary  (30s.  an  acre  for  waste  land  where  one  cannot  walk.) 


Mr.  Thomas  Hunt  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Hunt 


17862a.  I pay  £66  ; my  former  rent  was  £47  8s., 
and  tlie  Government  valuation  is  £30  10s.  That  is 
all  rocks  and  bog. 

17S63.  Mi-.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  ? — About 
fifty  acres  of  rock  and  bog. 

17S64.  When  were  these  rents  fixed  ? — In  1867. 

17S65.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — Yes. 

17S66.  Have  you  been  improving  the  land  ? — Yes  ; 
very  much.  We  have  built  upon  it.  I lost  hundx-eds 
of  pounds  upon  that  farm. 


17867.  You  have  done  all  the  improvements  your- 
self ? — Yes  ; built  the  house  and  everything  else. 

17868.  You  got  no  help  from  the  landlord  ? — No. 

17SG9.  The  O’Coxor  Don. — When  did  you  do  all 
this? — From  1867  down  to  the  present  time.  He 
gave  us  no  receipt  for  the  money,  and  if  I am  not  up 
to  the  day  he  will  serve  me  with  a writ  up  to  Dublin, 
and  throw  me  out  on  the  road  side. 


Mr.  Pat 
Monaghan. 


Mr.  Pat  Monaghan  examined. 

17870.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  sort  of  land  is  it  you  17871.  It  is  cut-away  hog  ? — Some  of  it  is  not  cut 
hold  ? — It  is  all  red  bog.  I reclaimed  it  myself  with  at  all. 
gravel  carried  on  my  back. 


Mr.  William 
Eanaban. 


Mi-.  William  Banahan  examined. 


17874.  How  many  acres  have  you  still? — It  is  not 
worth  measuring  in  acres. 

17S75.  Was  the  deposit  called  a deposit? — Yes ; to 
secure  himself.  He  thought  we  would  fail  when  he 
raised  the  rents  so  high. 

17876.  It  is  to  your  credit  there  ? — It  is  not.  We 
are  running  in  debt  in  banks  and  every  where  else  for 
it ; and  if  he  dies  to-morrow  the  money  is  dead. 

17877.  You  have  all  paid  up  to  November? — Yes. 


17872.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  lost  four  acres  of  your 
land  ? — Yes ; Mr.  Smith,  of  Hollywell,  got  four  acres 
of  my  land.  My  rent  was  £18  5s.  It  was  four  acres 
of  the  prime  of  the  land.  I had  not  three  acres  in 
the  world  besides,  and  this  was  let  to  him,  and  my 
rent  was  only  reduced  £2  5s.  He  charged  me  £14 
a year  rent,  and  my  deposit  was  £14. 

17873.  You  lost  the  best  of  your  land? — Yes. 


Mr.  Pat  Conry  examined. 


17878.  The  O’Conor  Don. 
and  the  rent  is  £47  ? — Yes. 

17879.  How  long  have  ,yo 
These  forty  years.  f 


17880.  Do  you  live  on  the  land? — I do. 

17881.  Your  rent  was  raised  at  the  same  time? — 
Yes ; it  was  raised  from  £34  4s.  It  is  in  two  pieces. 
17882.  Tt  is  chiefly  in  grass? — It  is,  sir. 


acres, 
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17883.  Do  you  sublet  it  at  all,  or  let  it  in  con- 
acre?— Ho,  sir ; except  an  acre. 

17884  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  pay  for  bog — you 
have  bog  enough! — I have  one  acre. 

17885.  Do  the  tenants  get  bog  free,  or  do  they  pay 
for  it? — They  pay  for  it.  We  would  not  get  a load 
of  mud  off  the  cut-away  bog.  If  we  wanted  to  take  a 


rood  or  half  an  acre,  he  charges  us  £1  for  it,  and  £1 
deposit.  I took  it  first  from  our  agent  at  .one  guinea 
an  acre,  and  next  year  he  raised  it  9s.  3d.  That  is  for 
upland. 

17886.  That  is  not  for  the  bog? — No;  for  the  up- 
land. 


Mr.  Thomas  M'Dermott  examined. 


17887.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Your  rent  is  £20,  and 
your  valuation  £10  18s.  ? — Yes. 

17888.  When  did  you  get  this  land? — Since  the 
others. 

17889.  Since  the  rise? — It  is  a couple  of  years. 

17890.  Who  had  it  before? — A man  named Mannion; 
he  was  broke. 

17891.  Did  you  pay  anything  for  coming  into  the 
land? — A deposit— the  same  as  the  rest. 

17892.  Nothing  beyond  that? — No,  sir. 

17893.  Every  tenant  coming  in  must  pay  a deposit 
of  a year’s  rent  ? — Yes ; I had  to  pay  it  at  all  events. 

17894  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  land? — 


Since  last  November.  I had  the  grazing  of  it  six 
months. 

17S95.  Last  November  you  went  in  ? — Yes. 

17896.  And  did  you  agree  yourself  to  pay  £20  for 
it? — Yes. 

17S97.  You  are  the  tenant’s  son? — Yes. 

17898.  Did  he  let  it  by  proposal,  or  select  you? — 
He  selected  me. 

17899.  He  fixed  the  rent  himself  at  that  figure? — 
It  was  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

17900.  The  same  as  Mannion  had  to  pay? — Yes. 

17901.  Is  the  land  all  in  grass? — It  is  all  in  grass 
at  present. 

17902.  No  tillage? — Except  half-an-acre. 


Mr.  Thomas 
M'Dermott. 


Mr.  John  O’Mally  examined. 


17903.  The  O’Conob  Don. — You  are  also  a tenant 
on  the  Castlemines  property? — Yes;  I have  a small 
property  there. 

17904  You  don’t  reside  on  it? — No. 

17905.  What  is  your  rent? — My  rent  is  £48. 

17906.  When  did  you  take  the  farm  ? — About 
1S59. 

17907.  Did  you  take  it  by  proposal? — Yes ; I took 
the  farm.  It  was  after  being  given  up  by  a tenant 
who  was  not  able  to  keep  it,  and  the  land  was  in  a 
wretched  state.  Some  time  afterwards  the  landlord 
said  he  should  get  some  little  spots  on  the  farm 
planted.  I said  of  course  I had  no  objection,  he 
should  make  any  improvement  he  thought  proper  to 
it ; and  then  after  the  planting  was  done  I proposed 
to  the  agent  that  I should  be  allowed  for  the  planting, 
and  I got  a notice  to  quit.  Therefore  I left  that 
quiet,  but  some  time  after  I asked  again  to  be  allowed 
for  it,  and  I got  another  notice  to  quit,  and  I was  told 
I should  either  surrender  or  give  £4  more  for  it.  It 
was  just  at  a time  I cou^l  not  conveniently  give  up 
the  farm. 

17908.  When  was  that  ? — Twelve  or  eighteen 
months  ago. 

17909.  The  £4  was  put  upon  you? — Yes. 

17910.  How  much  land  was  taken  for  the  planting  ? 
— An  acre  and  a half. 

17911.  Did  the  planting  serve  the  farm  in  any  way  ? 
—No. 

17912.  It  did  not  give  shelter? — No ; it  was  some 
whim  of  the  landlord.  He  wished  to  make  some  little 
round  planting.  I would  set  no  value  upon  it. 


Mr.  Jol  n 
O’Mally. 

17913.  You  got  no  allowance  for  it? — Not  the 
slightest  I always  thought  I was  very  badly  treated. 

17914.  Was  there  any  deposit  required  from  you  ? 

— I believe  the  tenant  before  me  had  to  pay  a de- 
posit ; but  as  he  wore  the  land  out  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, there  was  no  deposit  asked  of  me. 

17915.  Was  the  rent  you  paid  the  same  as  he  paid  ? 

—I  could  not  say. 

17916.  Your  original  rent  was  fixed  by  your  own 
proposal? — Yes;  but  it  was  raised  since.  Then  it 
was  not  convenient  to  me  to  give  up  the  land,  or  I 
would  have  preferred  doing  that.  It  is  worth,  at 
least,  half  as  much  more  now  as  when  I took  it. 

17917.  Mr.  Shaw. — An  acre  and  a half  was  taken 
off,  and  the  rent  was  raised  ? — Yes.  I got  two  notices 
to  quit. 

17918.  That  is  what  you  complain  of? — Yes,  and  I 
complain  of  it  bitterly. 

17919.  But  if  yon  had  refused  to  pay  the  increased 
rent  you  would  have  had  to  be  paid  for  improvements  ? 

— If  I had  thought  that  I.  would  never  have  submitted 
to  the  rise. 

17920.  When  was  the  notice  to  quit  served? — I 
think  about  two  years  ago. 

17921.  Aren't  you  aware  that  under  the  Land  Act 
you  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  your  im- 
provements ? — I believed  that  it  was  only  small  tenants 
living  upon  their  farms,  but  I did  not  think  living 
elsewhere  I would  be  entitled  to  compensation. 

17922.  You  are  entitled  to  claim  for  your  improve- 
ments ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 


Mr.  John  Ward  examined. 


17923.  The  O’Coxor  Don.— You  pay  £5  rent?— 
Yes.  When  I got  that  land  after  my  father’s  death 
I had  five  acres.  He  has  taken  off  two  acres.  There 
were  five  acres  in  the  holding  before  that,  and  lie  took 
the  best  of  it  from  me,  and  charged  me  £3  11s.  from 
that  to  this  for  it.  The  whole  thing  was  in  the 
beginning  £3  for  five  acres,  and  he  took  two  of  the 
best  acres. 

17924.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  did  he  do  with  the  two  ? 
— He  gave  them  to  another  tenant 

17925,  And  made  him  pay  for  it  ever  since? — Yes, 


he  made  him  pay  for  it  ever  since.  He  put  10s.  of  a 
rise  on  me  along  with  that. 

17926.  you  are  there  still? — lam. 

17927.  That  happened  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  ? — I had  no  lease ; but  when  my  father  died  and 
I handed  the  rent,  in  place  of  giving  me  a receipt  he 
handed  me  a notice  to  quit.  I came  then,  of  course, 
and  was  glad  to  get  my  head  in  any  place.  The  con- 
ditions he  put  on  me,  and  I was  glad  to  get  it  even 
then,  were  that  I should  give  £3  1 Is.  for  three  acres,, 
less  by  twenty-five  perches.  T am  paying  that  for 
twenty-three  years. 


Mr.  John  - 
Ward. 
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Mr.  Pat  Madden  examined. 


Mr.  Pat 
Madden. 


My  rent  was  17s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  now  I am  paying  32s. 


Mr.  J ohn  Farrell  examined. 


Between  1846  and  1847  my  father  took  land  from 
the  landlord  before  Mr.  Goodall  got  it,  and  he  was  to 
pay  ten  guineas,  and  it  was  raised  from  ten  guineas 
to  £12  10s.,  and  twenty-four  years  ago  he  raised  it  to 
£16,  and  charged  us  a deposit. 


17928.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  been  paying  that 
ever  since? — Yes. 

17929.  You  have  no  other  land? — No;  no  bog  or 
anything  else,  but  all  dry  upland. 


Mr.  Pat  Farrell  examined. 


17930.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  complain  of  the  same 
thing  ? — I do.  About  nineteen  years  ago  the  lease 
was  out,  and  he  raised  my  rent  from  £2  15s.  to  £8. 

17931.  Your  valuation  is  how  much? — £5  15s. 

17932.  Did  you  erect  all  the  buildings  upon  it 
yourself  ? — My  father-in-law  did  it. 


17933.  He  made  all  the  improvements? — Yes  • he 
reclaimed  a wild  bog. 

17934.  The  landlord  did  nothing? — No.  There 
would  be  three  or  four  feet  of  water  on  it,  but  we 
put  sewers  in  it  and  drained  it  away. 


Mrs.  Farrell. 


Mrs.  Farrell  examined. 


17935.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  is  your  husband’s 
name? — Edward.  I was  put  out  in  April  last. 

17936.  For  non-payment? — Yes,  and  I had  ten 
guineas  paid,  and  I was  put  out  for  ten  guineas. 
There  was  only  ten  guineas  due  and  I was  put  out  for 
it.  So  I am  tossed  about  going  to  gaol  since. 

17937.  How  much  was  the  rent? — £8  when  I 
commenced. 

1793S.  You  owed  a year’s  rent? — Yes. 

17939.  And  you  were  ejected  ? — Yes. 

17940.  Then  the  landlord  gave  you  back  the  £10 
dej>osit  ? — Yes. 

17941.  He  had  a year’s  rent  in  his  hands  ? — Yes. 

17942.  He  gave  it  back  after  ejecting  you? — Yes. 

17943.  Did  the  barrister  know  that? — No,  he  did 
not  know  it  was  given  back. 


17944.  Did  he  know  it  was  in  the  landlord’s 
hands  ? — Yes,  but  I had  no  acknowledgment  of  it. 

17945.  Hadn’t  you  six  months  to  redeem? — Yes 

17946.  Why  could  you  not  redeem  at  once? I 

paid  ten  guineas.  I got  the  decree  on  the  9th 
October,  and  on  the  9th  December  I paid  £10  10s,, 
and  I was  not  able  to  meet  him  with  the  rest. 

17947.  How  much  did  you  owe  him  ? — £21. 

17948.  That  is  two  years’  rent? — Yes. 

17949.  Where  is  your  husband? — In  England. 

17950.  Is  he  still  there  ? — Yes. 

17951.  Could  he  not  help  you  to  pay  the  balance? 
— No.  I slept  out  for  seven  nights  with  my  seven 
children,  and  then  I returned  again  into  the  house, 
and  I went  to  the  workhouse,  and  was  put  out.  I 
was  put  into  gaol  three  times  for  taking  the  house 
again. 


Mr.  Pat 
Farrell. 


Mr.  Pat  Farrell  recalled. 


17952.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  say  she  slept  out  in  the 
open  air.  Would  none  of  the  neighbours  take  her  in  ? 
— She  was  shy  to  trouble  them.  There  were  only 
two  or  three  holdings  there,  and  if  they  did  that  the 
landlord  might  come  down  upon  them. 

17953.  She  got  into  debt,  and  was  worn  out 
regularly  ? — Yes. 

17954.  If  she  got  a reduction  in  the  rent  would 


she  be  able  to  keep  the  place  ? — She  would.  Two  of 
the  children  went  to  America,  and  one  is  in  England. 

17955.  Are  they  grown  up  ? — The  eldest  is  23,  and 
she  is  in  America,  and  the  second  eldest  is  in  America, 
and  the  little  boy  of  19  is  in  England. 

17956.  The  land  is  no  use  unless  you  are  able  to 
work  it,  and  she  has  no  one  ? — No. 


Mrs.  Brennan. 


Mrs.  Brennan,  widow,  examined. 


17957.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  rent  do  you  pay  ? 
— I am  paying  £3  a year  rent,  and  I am  about  to  be 
turned  out.  I have  four  children. 

17958.  How  much  rent  do  you  owe? — Two  vears 
rent. 

17959.  You  could  not  make  up  one  year’s  rent? — 
No. 

17960.  Has  the  landlord  anything  in  his  hands  of 
yours  ? — Yes,  he  has  three  pounds  in  his  pocket. 


17961.  Had  you  any  potatoes  in  the  ground?— 
No,  I had  no  jmtatoes. 

17962.  How  many  acres  have  you? — I have  five 
roods. 

17963.  What  had  you  in  the  land  this  year  ? — I got 
two  cwt.  of  potatoes  out  of  the  workhouse ; but  they 
did  not  grow. 

17964.  You  had  no  manure  ? — No. 


Mr.  Pat  Kelly. 


Mr.  Pat  Kelly  examined. 


17965.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  are  one  of  the  tenants  on 
Holly  well  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Goodall  is  my  landlord.  I 
was  forced  to  build  a barn  and  piggery.  The  bit  of 
land  I got  was  very  bad.  I got  married,  and  got  a 
place  from  Charles  Blake,  of  an  acre  and  a half. 


When  he  came  in  he  charged  me  £5,  and  now  my 
rent  is  £7.  I was  forced  to  build  and  repair  my 
house,  and  I have  a good  house  and  forge  now,  and 
it  was  no  rise.  Only  for  Mr.  Smith  I would  not  be  in 
it  for  fifteen  years.  Ilb  is  kind,  and  treated  me  well. 
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Mr.  James  Kilroe  examined. 


Oot.  21,  1880. 


17966.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  live  near  Castle- 
coote  ? — Yes. 

17967.  You  are  a tenant  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lecky  ? — Y es. 

17968.  What  complaint  have  you  to  make  of  Mr. 
Lecky ’s  treatment  of  his  tenants  ? — I have  a list 
(produced)  of  their  complaints. 

17969.  This  is  a table  showing  the  Ordnance  valua- 
tion, the  former  rent,  the  present  rent,  and  the 
increase,  on  all  the  holdings  on  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

17970.  You  know  all  these  yourself  1 — I do. 

17971.  What  is  your  present  rent? — £42  7s.  6 d., 
but  since  Sir  George  Young  was  round  he  has  taken 
off  £10  3s.  9 d.  There  is  the  last  receipt,  up  to  May, 
1880. 

17972.  Has  he  permanently  reduced  your  rent  by 
that  amount  ? — That  receipt  seems  to  have  it  perma- 
nently reduced. 

17973.  Is  it  not  an  allowance? — It  seems  to  be  the 
permanent  rent. 

17974.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Hugh  Smith.  He 
lives  in  Coleraine,  and  Mr.  Lecky  lives  there  also. 

17975.  Did  you  send  him  the  full  rent  ? — I served 
him  with  a notice  of  surrender  this  time  twelve 
months,  as  I could  not  hold  ah  the  rent  he  was 
charging,  and  I went  down  in  January  to  try  and 
make  some  arrangement  before  May,  and  I had  a 
conversation  with  him  there,  and  he  told  me  that 
Griffith  told  him  at  the  time  they  gave  them  the 
Ulster  custom  in  Derry  that  25  per  cent,  over 
Griffith’s  valuation  would  be  a fair  rent.  “ If  you 
call  it  fair  sir,  it  is  certainly  a great  difference  to  be 
charging  me  75.” 

17976.  Your  rent  was  75  per  cent,  over  the  valua- 
tion ? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

17977.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  were  the  advances 
made  ? — In  1856. 

17978.  And  not. since? — No. 

17979.  How  much  was  put  on  the  holding  1— 
The  former  rent  was  £27  18a  9 d. 

17980.  And  he  advanced  it  to  £42  17s.  9 d.  ? — 
Yes.  He  put  17s.  6 d.  an  acre  on  it  at  one  slap.  I 
did  my  best  to  improve  the  land,  and  he  was  as  good 
a landlord  as  we  had  in  the  county  previous  to  that 
rise. 

17981.  Did  he  purchase  the  land  ? — He  has  it 
about  80  years.  It  is  part  of  the  Mitchell  property. 
He  was  a young  lad  when  it  was  bought,  and  he  is 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  now. 

17982.  Did  he  make  a reduction  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  all  the  other  tenants  ? — No,  sir. 

17983.  Are  you  the  only  one  that  got  it? — Yes. 
He  gave  the  other  tenants  10  per  cent,  on  the  May 
gale,  1879,  and  15  per  cent,  on  November  gale,  1879, 
this  is  what  Mi-.  Lecky  calls  25  per  cent,  on  the 
year’s  rent,  and  he  said,  “ I told  my  agent  to  give 
you  25  per  cent.,”  for  which  I thanked  him,  and  said, 
that  was  as  much  as  any  landlord  had  done.  “ Oh,” 
said  the  agent,  “didn’t  you  authorize  me  to  give  10 
per  cent,  on  one  half  year’s  rent,  and  15  per  cent,  on 
the  other,  provided  they  paid  their  rent  up  to  the  day, 
and  that  was  not  25  per  cent.,  only  12  J-.”  Having  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  Mr. 
Lecky  said  he  was  one  of  the  valuators,  and  there  was 
not  a single  appeal  against  them.  I said — “ You  and 
the  gentlemen  who  were  with  you  here  must  have 
valued  the  land  conscientiously,  otherwise  the  people 
would  not  be  in  the  state  they  are  in  now,  for  every 
tenant  seems  to  be  comfortable  and  industrious.” 
This  was  in  the  tenant-right  country  in  the  North. 
It  was  a comfort  to  see  it.  Then  he  said  he  would 
consider  about  the  25  per  cent.  I wrote  to  him 
on  the  17th  April  to  know  his  consideration — 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  regard  to  myself,  and 
ho  never  answered,  but  he  sent  up  his  agent  on  the 
Sth  May,  and  the  agent  spoke  to  me  about  the  rent. 


I said — “I  will  not  take  15  per  cent.,  didn’t  the  land-  KHro^™63 
lord  tell  you  in  my  presence  that  25  per  cent.  over- 
Griffith’s  valuation  was  a fail-  rent,  and  he  told  you 
also  to  give  25  per  cent  to  the  tenants  as  an  allow- 
ance. I will  accept  one  or  other,  and  I will  not  pay 
you  unless  you  take  that  from  me."  He  would  not, 
and  I sent  him  a cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  rent 

17984.  That  is  25  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion ? — Yes. 

17985.  And  he  has  taken  that  apparently  for  his 
rent? — Yes.  I sent  him  a cheque  on  the  17th  May, 
saying  if  he  did  not  accept  it  as  a fair  year’s  rent  to 
send  me  back  the  cheque.  He  took  the  cheque,  but 
he  did  not  make  use  of  it  until  July.  He  did  not 
send  me  a receipt  until  that  date,  when  I wrote  a letter 
on  the  matter.  I wrote  saying — “I  am  sure  you 
forgot  to  send  me  a receipt,”  and  he  wrote  saying  it 
had  escaped  his  memory,  and  he  now  sent  me  a receipt 
for  my  rent. 

17986.  He  yielded  to  that? — Yes;  but  he  only 
allowed  the  other  tenants  15  per  cent. 

17987.  Are  they  paying  as  high  in  pi-opoi-tion  as 
you  ax-e? — Yes.  I want  to  speak  of  the  case  of  my 
uncle,  George  Clarke,  who  is  eighty-two  yeax-s  of  age. 

In  1856  the  landlox-d  came  to  see  his  property,  and  he 
sent  up  his  brother  axxd  Mr.  Smith.  They  walked  the 
laxxd  and  saw  what  it  was — that  it  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  my  own  the  same  way — and  what  was  the 
result?  He  pxxt  on  17s.  6 d.  upon  me  for  it.  It  is 
very  light  subsoil.  I have  improved  it  greatly,  and 
built  upon  it.  My  uncle  has  reclaimed  about  ten 
acres  which  were  covered  with  furze  when  lie  got  it. 

He  has  built  houses  that  coxxld  not  have  cost  less  than 
£500  ; it  is  a dwelling-house  of  two  stox-ies  high,  with 
a barn  and  a straw  house  and  carhouse.  The  houses  are 
slated.  He  has  a shed  that  woxxld  contain  forty  head 
of  cattle,  slated  also.  He  bxxilt  a cowhouse  that  he 
can  put  ten  head  of  cattle  in,  and  slated  it. 

17988.  All  at  his  own  expense  ? — Every  bit  of  it. 

17989.  Has  he  a lease? — No  lease. 

17990.  All  that  was  done  before  the  ixxcx-ease  ? — 

Yes ; all  befox-e  the  increase,  and  when  the  landlord 
saw  all  this  improvement,  I suppose  he  took  advantage 
of  it.  My  uncle  was  seventy  years  of  age  then,  and 
he . is  now  eighty-two,  axxd  his  son  (William  Clarke) 
died  leaving  four  children,  the  eldest  of  them  foxxrteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  yoxxxxgest  eight.  His  farm  was 
in  thi  landlord’s  possessioxx,  axxd  how  are  these  children 
to  live  on  land  that  has  such  a rent  as  that  oxx  it.  It 
grieves  me  to  think  of  it.  [Witness  began  to  cry,  axxd 
was  uxxable  to  proceed  for  some  tune,]  The  rent  is 
£83  and  the  valuation  is  £43.  There  are  thirty-four 
acx-es  of  land  oxx  William  Clarke’s  farm,  and  how  many 
on  the  old  man’s  I can't  exactly  tell. 

17991.  How  was  William  Clarke’s  rent  fixed  ? — It 
was  by  agx-eement. 

17992.  He  offered  to  pay  that  money? — Yes. 

17993.  When  did  he  get  it? — In  1856. 

17994.  At  the  same  time  as  the  rise  was  put  on  all 
the  lands? — Yes;  he  got  it  immediately  before  that. 

There  is  no  house  built  upon  the  new  land  William 
Clarke  got,  and  he  charged  him  this  big  rent  upon 
the  whole. 

17995.  They  are  practically  one  farm? — Now  they 
are,  axxd  what  is  the  greatest  thing  we  complain  of  is  to 
see  all  that  money  laid  oxxt,  axxd  an  old  man,  eighty- 
two  yeax-s  of  age,  leaving  these  little  children,  who 
cannot  live  upon  the  land. 

17996.  Mr.  Siiaw. — The  rent  would  be  high  enough 
taking  in  all  the  improvements  ? — Yes.  The  former 
rent  would  be  a fair  rent. 

17997.  He  is  charging  for  the  improvemexxts  ? — Yes, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  man ; he  cannot  leave  his 
money  in  the  place,  and  he  will  get  nothing  for  it. 

The  landlord  told  me,  can’t  he  sell  it,  but  it  is  double 
its  valixe,  and  no  one  will  take  it. 

17998.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  it  woxxld 
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be  fair  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  oyer  Griffith’s 
valuation  ? — I coulcl  not  honestly  complain  of  it  at 
that. 

17999.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  the  same 
reduction  as  he  has  made  in  your  case  ? — Yes,  I would 
be  satisfied.  There  are  a great  many  people  have 
great  cause  to  complain,  and  it  is  the  great  cause  of  all 
the  disturbance  there  has  been. . 

18000.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Why  don’t  they  try  to  get  it 
reduced  as  you  did  ? — I had  to  pay  the  rent  up  to  the 
very  day  in  order  to  get  the  reduction.  If  he  got  the 
land  for  nothing  my  uncle  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
up  to  the  last  day  that  way. 

18001.  The  O'Conor  Don. — Isn’t  this  land  along 
the  river  Suck  ? — Yes. 

18002.  Were  any  of  . these  tenant’s  lands  taken  for 
the  drainage? — Yes,  some  of  them;  and  there  is  no 
great  real  rise  on  them.  They  were  all  paid  compen- 
sation by  the  drainage  board  for  their  weir  and  for 
the  piece  of  land  taken  from  them. 

18003.  At  what  rate  were  they  paid  for  the  land  ? 
— T could  not  tell  exactly,  for  I don’t  think  it  was  ever 
measured,  but  my  piece  was  measured. 

18004.  Did  you  lose  any  land  ? — Yes,  I did.  Mrs. 
Blakeney  is  the  landlady,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  agent. 

■ About  half  an  acre  and  half  a rood  was  taken  off  me, 
and  there  was  £39  paid  for  it. 

18005.  You  don’t  know  the  annual  value  that  was 
put  upon  it  ? — No.  I was  paying  40s.  an  acre.  It 
was  a piece  running  beside  the  river,  but  it  was  never 
flooded  although  the  river  runs  opposite  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  fall  at  Castlecoote.  There  was 
a rapid  .fall  down  to  Kenny’s  weir,  and  the  water 
never  came  upon  my  land. 

1S00G.  But  the  land  was  wanted  as  a spoil  bank 
by  the  drainage  board  ? — Yes.  The  whole  plot  will 
be  taken  from  me.  There  are  about  2-U.  of  land  in 
it.  Mr.  Lynam  told  me  to  get  it  measured.  There  is 
an  agreement  written  by  the  secretary  that  I was  to  be 
paid  the  same  proportion  for  the  remainder  of  the  plot 
if  it  was  required. 

18007.  Were  the  other  tenants  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  you  ? — Yes. 

18008. — You  don’t  know  how  much  it  was  an  acre  ? 
— I do  not. 

18009.  Have  all  the  tenants  paid  their  rent  this 
last  year? — I think  there  is  a year’s  rent  due  on  them  all. 

18010.  Is  Mr.  Lecky  the  only  landlord  in  that 
district  of  whom  complaints  are  made  ? — There  is  Mr. 
O’Rorke,  but  I don’t  see  any  of  the  tenants  here. 

18011.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  yourself  ? 


— Yes.  I was  a tenant  there  myself  in  Captain 
Mitchell’s  time. 

18012.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  twenty 
years  ago.  Here  is  the  notice  to  quit  served  on 
me.  I got  that  farm  of  land  for  two  years  at  16s 
an  acre,  and  when  I , had  it  about  half  a year,  there 
was  a piece  of  bottom  he  wished  me  to  take 
and  I said  I would  not  take  it  at  all,  and  he  got 
angry  with  me,  and  my  uncle  said  it  was  better 
be  on  terms  with  the  landlord  and  take  the  piece  of 
bottom,  and  I took  it  half  a year  after  I got  the  other 
farm,  and  I was  putting  manure  from  Castlecoote  to 
Lisnavilla,  two  miles  off,  for  two  years,  and  I had  as 
fine  a crop  of  turnips  as  ever  you  saw,  and  I had 
potatoes  after  and  clover  two  feet  high,  and  he  handed 
me  a notice  to  quit  when  I paid  the  first  half-year’s 
rent  for  the  bottoms,  and  I asked  him  what  was  that 
for,  and  he  said,  I am  going  to  raise  the  rent  on  all 
the  tenants,  and  I am  going  to  raise  it  on  you.  “ It 
can’t  be  possible  the  land  I got  from  you  two  years 
ago  you  are  going  to  rise  now?”  “Oh,  I am,”  he 
said.  I went  up  to  settle  the  rent  in  October,  and 
two  days  after  I settled  the  rent  I got  this  notice  to 
quit.  T did  not  go  up  until  May,  and  he  had  the  land 
which  he  gave  at  10s.  an  acre  doubled,  and  put  4s.  on 
the  upland.  That  was  after  I had  put  manure  on  it 
for  two  years,  and  the  same  rise  is  on  it  from  that  day 
to  this. 

18013.  It  has  not  been  raised  since  1857  ? — No. 
He  advanced  it  at  that  time,  and  they  all  complained 
of  it.  I gave  it  up,  and  he  divided  mine  amongst  the 
tenants. 

1S014.  At  the  same  rent  as  he  was  charging  you? 
— Yes ; and  if  he  did  not  rise  it  since  I am  sure  it  is 
not  less — it  was  never  lowered,  if  it  is  not  raised. 
It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  have  a landlord  like  Mr. 
Lecky  next  a landlord  like  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

. 18015.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  are  all  satisfied  with  Sir 
Charles  Coote  ? — Every  one. 

18010.  And  they  would  all  be  satisfied  with  the 
land  at  the  Ordnance  valuation,  and  they  are  paying 
their  rents  well? — I think  Mr.  Holmes  will  get  every 
farthing  due  belonging  to  Captain  Goff  to  Sir  Charles 
Coote’s  heir,  Lord  Crofton,  and  Mr.  Caulfield.  There 
is  no  dissatisfaction  at  all  in  these  cases. 

18017.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  he  made  no  abate- 
ment ? — He  has  given  them  4s.  last  year,  and  I don’t 
know  what  he  is  going  to  give  this  year. 

18018.  And  they  all  paid  last  year  ? — All  that  were- 
able.  Any  one  Mr.  Holmes  has  to  deal  with  are  quite 
satisfied. 


Mr.  Joseph  Dowling  examined. 


18019.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  live  at  Kil- 
ruskey  ?-— Yes. 

18020.  That  is  about  four  miles  from  Roscommon  ? 
—Yes. 

18021.  Mrs.  Digby,  of  Drumdaff,  is  your  landlady  ? 
— Yes. 

18022.  You  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  her  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

18023.  She  allows  free  sale  to  the  tenants? — It  is 
usual  on  the  property. 

18024.  And  the  tenants  are  generally  satisfied  with 
their  landlady  ?— They  are.  Although  there  is  some 

of  the  land  bad,  still  the  rental  of  the  property  is  only 
£10  over  the  valuation. 

18025.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  neigh- 
bouring townland  of  Cooltigue? — Yes. 

18026.  That  is  Mr.  Goodall’s  property  ? — Yes. 

18027.  And  the  agent  is  Mr.  Allen  ?— Yes.  I think 
the  valuation  is  £268  14s.,  and  the  rent  of  the  pro- 
perty is  £431  10s. 

18028.  When  was  the  rent  altered  ?— The  time  Mr. 
Goodall  purchased  it— something  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago. 

1S029.  Who  was  the  former  owner? — Mr. 


Blakeney.  The  old  rent  was  £308  12s.  in  Mr 
Blakeney’s  time. 

18Q30.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  tenants  have  been  able  to 
make  no  improvements  ? — No  ; many  of  them  are  in  a 
state  of  beggary.  I am  a member  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  they  are  getting  relief  for  the  last  eight 
months. 

18031.  That  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  times? — 
Yes  ; and  the  high  rents.  There  is  £40S  deposit  that 
the  tenants  are  getting  no  credit  for. 

1S032.  He  adopted  this  system  of  deposit  with  all 
the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

18033.  How  were  they  going  on  before  the  bad 
times  ? — They  were  in  a better  state. 

1S034.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  that  from 
1855  down  to  1866  the  tenants  were  forced  by  threat 
of  eviction  to  submit  to  high  rents  ? — That  is  right. 

18035.  You  have  a list  of  the  tenants? — Yes. 
(List  produced. ) 

18036.  Do  you  undertake  that  this  list  is  correct  ? 
—Yes. 

18037.  These  are  Hollywell  tenants? — Yes. 

18038.  We  have  had  them  here  ourselves? — Yes,  I 
know  you  had.  Of  Mi-.  Hudson,  of  Eairmount,  I 
would  like  to  say  something. 
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18059.  Where  does  he  live! — On  the  property  at 

present. 

18060.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  there  1 — Doubled 
•within  six  years. 

18061.  Within  the  last  six  years  ? — £300  and  odd 
pounds  was  the  rent  six  or  seven  years  ago.  It  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Lyster,  and  now  the  rent  is  £600  and 
odd. 

1S062.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — 
Yes. 

18063.  Are  the  tenants  able  to  get  on  ? — They  are 
in  a state  of  beggary.  There  were  three  ejectments 
served  at  last  sessions. 

18064.  They  are  small  tenants? — Middling  fair, 
twelve  or  fourteen  acres.  It  is  four  and  a half  miles 
from  town. 

18065.  What  is  the  rent  per  acre? — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  moor  and  mountain  cn  it. 

18066.  Waste  land  1—' Yes ; between  bog  and 
mountain  and  all  it  cannot  be  less  than  28s.  an  acre. 

18067.  Counting  everything  ? — Yes., 

18068.  • What  is  the  valuation  of  that  ? — I think  it 
is  very  little  over  the  old  rent. 

18069.  Was  the  rent  increased  on  the  dropping  of 
a lease  ? — No  ; there  was  no  lease.  It  was  property 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mills.  She  married  Mr.  Lyster, 
and  when  she  died  it  fell  into  Mr.  Hudson’s  hands, 
and  when  he  got  it  he  doubled  the  rents. 

18070.  Have  they  paid  that  rent? — No. 

18071.  Did  they  pay  it  any  number  of  year-s? — 
They  objected  to  it  and  he  brought  them  to  law, 
and  I suppose  there  is  a great  deal  due  at  present. 

18072.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  have  been  paying  it  for 
some  years  ? — Yes;  some  paid  it,  but  they  are  falling 
back. 

18073.  And  you  think  the  rent  is  excessive? — lam 
sure  it  is.  There  is  one  widow  woman  and  there  is 
an  eviction  against  her ; her  rent  sometime  ago  was 
£12,  now  it  is  £18. 

18074.  Did  she  pay  the  rent? — She  paid  it  for  a 
few  years.  I think  it  was  a year  and  a half’s  rent  that 
was  due. 

18075.  Were  there  any  evictions? — There  were 
three,  but  none  of  them  are  carried  out.  They  were 
threatened,  and  there  was  an  indignation  meeting  there 
some  time  ago  ; the  day  the  Sheriff  was  coming,  and 
he  did  not  come. 

18076.  And  there  were  decrees  taken  out? — Yes; 
in  three  cases. 

18077.  They  had  pretty  good  crops  this  year  ? — No, 
sir,  the  potato  crop  is  very  bad.  I had  men  digging 
potatoes  yesterday  and  they  were  hardly  worth  digging. 
They  were  small  and  black.  I got  Champions  from 
Mr  Hynes  and  they  were  not  worth  the  money. 

18078.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  get  any 
Champions  from  the  "Union  ? — -No  sir. 


18079.  You  are  above  the  valuation? — I am.  I Oct.  21,  isso, 
did  not  apply  for  them.  There  is  another  townland  I 
■wish  to  mention,  but  I would  not  wish  the  landlord’s  Dowling, 
name  to  be  given.  The  land  was  sold  in  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  23  or  24  year’s  ago,  and  it  was 
purchased  by  the  father  of  the  present  owner.  The 
rental  was  raised  immediately  before  the  sale  to  £78 
16s.  1(M.,  and  after  purchase  the  rental  was  raised  to 
£130  11s.  0 d.  That  is  65  per  cent,  beyond  the  old 
rent. 

18080.  When  was  that  increase  put  upon  it? — A 
year  or  two  after  he  bought  it.  One  man  whose 
valuation  is  £18  pays  £33  10s.  rent.  His  old  rent 
was  £19,  and  the  valuation  of  the  whole  townland  is 
£87  15s. 

18081.  What  sort  of  land  is  it  ? — Some  of  it  is  very 
good — more  of  it  is  mountain. 

_ 18082.  Have  the  tenants  been  paying  these  rents 
since  the  time  it  was  raised  ? — They  have,  up  to  the 
last  two  years.  They  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  they 
are.  not  able  to  pay  for  what  they  eat,  which  is  worse. 

I have  a right  to  know  that. 

18083.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  are  in  business? — I am. 

18084.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  they  chiefly  small 
tenants  ?— They  are  not  so  very  small— £33,  £10,  £8, 
and  so  on. 

18085.  Are  they  all  resident  tenants?  — They 
are. 

18086.  And  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon? — 

Nothing  in  the  world  but  this  land,  not  a single  half- 
penny. 

180S7.  Have  they  any  waste  land  attached  to  their 
holdings  ? — Not  a perch ; every  inch  of  it  is  measured. 

1 8088.  W as  there  any  abatement  made  last  year  ? — 

I think  there  was  4s  in  the  pound  in  one  half  year’s 
rent,  but  in  Mr  Goodall’s  property  not  a penny. 

18089.  Were  there  any  ejectments  or  evictions  ? — ; 

There  were  ejectments  against  all,  but  not  evictions. 

18090.  Did  they  settle? — They  did — they  settled. 

18091.  Was  this  a case  that  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  ? — It  was  ; it  was  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  whole 
country. 

18092.  It  was  the  case  in  which  the  priest,  Father 
O’Connor,  interfered? — Yes,  it  was  ; and  he  gave  me 
a list  which  was  prepared  for  him  at  the  time. 

18093.  The  rents  and  the  valuations  cannot  be  dis 
puted  ? — No.  These  are  real  facts. 

18094.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  arrangement 
come  to  by  the  tenants — was  there  any  permanent  re- 
duction made  ? — Not  a penny.  They  got  4s.  in  the 
pound  abatement. 

18095.  Did  they  pay  upon  that? — I think  some 
paid  half  a year’s  rent  with  costs.  That  was  as  much 
as  the  best  of  them  were  able  to  pay. 

18096.  Were  the  costs  much? — I think  they 
charged  them  about  50 s.  in  each  case. 


Mr.  Denis  O’Brien  examined. 


18097.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Yon  are  a tenant  on 
Mr.  Dunne’s  property  ? — Yes. 

18098.  Where  is  that  ? — At  Roclcfield,  three  miles 
from  the  town.  I hold  forty-seven  acres,  under  lease 
made  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  for  a life  or 
twenty-one  years, 

18099.  Did  you  previously  hold  under  lease? — I 
succeeded  iny  father,  who  obtained  a lease  Under  the 
title  of  Richard  Malone,  landlord,  in  1820. 

18100.  He  lived  in  the  county  Westmeath  ? — Yes. 

18101.  Then,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  oflS20, 
you  took  out  a new  lease  ? — It  was  not  really  so.  Be- 
fore the  lease  expired,  I had  to  take  out  a new  lease ; 
the  estate  was  in  Chancery,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Dunne, 
the  receiver,  was  receiving  l-ents  for  nine  years  before 
the  lands  were  sold.  Then  his  brother  Charles  became 
the  purchaser.  The  rent  then  paid  to  the  landlord 
was  £12  2s.  id.  Then,  after  the  purchase,  he  refused 
that  rent,  and  said,  unless  I paid  him  £50,  he  would 
not  take  any.  He  said  the  life  in  the  lease  was  ex- 
pired, of  a brother  of  mine  who  went  to  America. 


There  was  a man  in  this  town,  still  living,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  out  in  America  two  years  before,  and, 
when  the  land  was  going  to  be  sold,  he  was  able  to 
inform  me  he  was  speaking  to  my  brother  in  America, 
and  that  he  was  living  there  in  health. 

18102.  He  was  speaking  to  your  brother? — Yes? 
— He  is  George  Fannon,  a very  respectable  merchant 
in  this  town.  That  very  man  was  able  to  make  an 
affidavit  before  a master  extraordinary ; and  I sent  it 
to  Dublin,  and  it  was  tried  there  two  or  three  times, 
and  the  lease  could  not  be  broken.  However,  he  did 
not  care  for  that ; and  he  said,  if  I did  not  do  that,  he 
would  not  take  the  rent  from  me,  and  he  said  he  could 
get  a man  for  lialf-a-crown  to.  swear  the  life  was  dead. 
“ But,  at  the  same  time,  although  I am  going  to  charge 
you  this  rent,  I will  give  you  a place  equally  valu- 
able.” I had  a mill  on  it,  and  used  to  bruise  corn 
for  the  country.  He  said  he,  would  improve  the 
place  in  such  a way  as  that  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
rise ; that  I had  good  water  power ; that  he  would  be 
taking  no  rent ; that  he  would  be  giving  me  money 


Mr.  Denis 
0'J3rien. 
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instead  of  taking  it  from  me.  He  refused  any  rent 
from  me  at  the  time,  and  I went  to  work  at  that ; it 
was  considered  better  than  going  to  law.  I sent  to 
Galway,  where  there  was  an  eminent  millwright,  to 
give  estimates  how  I would  carry  on  the  improvements 
at  the  place,  and  instead  of  the' old  works,  I renewed 
them  with  permanent  works  with  metal  wheels,  and 
threw  out  the  old  wooden  wheels ; I expended  at  least 
£200.  In  some  short  time  after,  when  he  saw  I was 
going  on  in  this  way,  he  called  on  me  for  the  rent. 

18103.  For  £50? — Yes,  and  I paid  him  all  through 
since. 

18104.  Did  he  give  you  a new  lease  — Yes  ; he  sent 
me  a lease  of  surrender,  and,  in  the  course  of  some 
time,  because  I was  not  inclined  to  consent,  he  gave  a 
lease.  I could  not  depend  on  him,  fearing  he  would 
throw  me  out  entirely.  I said  : “ I often  heard  per- 
sons say  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  double  the 
rent,  but  this  is  over  four  times  the  rent and  I 
thought  it  was  dangerous,  after  expending  my  money, 
not  to  get  a lease,  lest  he  would  take  advantage  of  my 
not  having  title.  I did  that,  not  having  title.  I was 
well  known  in  this  town  to  have  very  good  capital ; 
but  the  times  got  bad  for  the  trade  X was  at.  Foreign 
grain  came  in,  and  the  trade  in  the  mills  failed,  and  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  and  grieved  by  it. 

18105.  The  mill  did  not  turn  out  the  same  value  as 
it  was  1 — No,  it  did  not  become  one-tenth  of  the  value 
that  it  was. 

18106.  Are  you  paying  the  same  rent  up  to  the 
■ present  1 — I am,  but  I am  in  debt. 

18107.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
lease  1 — A life  or  twenty-one  years. 

18108.  Is  the  life  young  1 — The  life  is  a son  of  mine, 
named  Thomas  O’Brien,  still  living. 

18109.  Did  you  take  any  other  lands  besides? — I 
did.  At  the  time  Mr.  Dunne  was  receiver,  on  the 
sale  of  the  property,  I took  the  holding  from  a man 
named  Owen  Egan.  He  became  embarrassed  and 
sold  his  title  in  the  holding,  and  at  a loss.  I wrote 
to  the  receiver  to  know  if  he  had  no  objection  to  my 
taking  Egan’s  place.  He  wrote  back  saying  he  had 
not,  provided  I paid  the  three  half-years’  rent.  I 
paid  Mr.  Dunne  three  half-years’  rent,  and  I paid  him 
the  running  gale — that  was  four  half-years’  rent — and 
I paid  Egan  £35  for  his  interest. 

18110.  How  many  acres  were  there  1 — Ten  acres 
or  thereabouts. 

18111.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  he  took 
this  from  you? — Yes.  Egan  owed  poor,  rate  and 
county  cess,  and  I paid  all  that  was  due  on  the  land, 
and  I had  manured  and  prepared  the  land,  and  done 
a good  deal  to  it.  When  he  became  purchaser  he 
told  me  also  that  Michael  Egan,  nephew  of  this  Egan 
I took  the  land  from,  had  enlisted  in  the  army  some 
years  before  that.  I never  heard  of  his  death,  but  he 
said  I should  give  up  the  land,  and  he  gave  it  to 
another  favoured  man. 

18112.  Why  did  you  give  it  up  if  you  had  a lease 
of  it  ? — I could  not  know  whether  the  man  was  dead 
or  alive,  he  enlisted.  I gave  up  the  farm,  and  he 


gave  me  in  return  a piece  of  land — about  twenty-six 
acres — that  belonged  to  a man  named  Dwyer,  from 
Tuam,  that  he  put  out  of  the  place.  He  sold  Dwyer’s 
crop,  and  did  not  give  him  a sheaf  of  it  for  his  own 
use.  It  was  a very  poor  place,  and  I am  in  the  habit 
of  sowing  con-acre,  but  this  man’s  they  told  me  was  not 
worth  2s.  6 d.  an  acre.  There  were  three  or  four  acres 
of  one  end  bad  waste  land,  and  he  surveyed  the  whole 
land,  and  charged  equally  for  good  and  bad.  He 
brought  in  all  good  and  bad  at  £1  an  acre  of  land 
that  used  not  to  be  charged  in  the  former  lease  at 
all,  and  there  were  six  acres  in  the  old  lease  not 
measured  or  charged  but  he  measured  it  all. 

18113.  When  was  that  done? — Whenhe  purchased 
the  lands. 

1S114.  When  did  he  purchase? — Twenty-five  years. 
ago,  I think.  I did  not  take  the  lease  until  I was 
afraid  he  would  take  me  short  after  expending  my 
money,  thinking  that  the . times  would  not  turn  so 
bad,  and  I would  be  able  to  pay  sooner  than  be  driven, 
out.  I did  not  expect  any  remuneration  from  him  all 
the  time,  and  instead  of  what  he  promised  he  never 
gave  me  a shilling  or  anything  up  to  this  day.  His 
words  were,  “It  is  not  money  I will  be  taking  from 
you.  I will  make  your  place  worth  the  rent  I am  over- 
charging you.”  That  is  hp  thought  that  by  making 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  place  he 
would  make  it  equal  to  the  rent,  but  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  never  gave  me  a halfpenny. 

18115.  You  did  everything  yourself  ? — Yes. 

18116.  And  got  no  allowance? — No.  I built  a 
dwelling-house,  forty  feet  or  forty -five  feet,  with  four- 
teen feet  clear  inside,  and  I built  it  all,  and  it  cost 
me,  at  least,  over  £100.  I built  kilns  also,  and  threw 
down  old  ones,  and  put  in  iron  beams  where  the  com 
is  dried  instead  of  wooden  beams.  They  used  to  be 
drying  com  on  straw  beds,  but  now  I do  it  on  a more 
expensive  scale.  I put  in  iron  beams  and  got  some 
wire,  which  cost  me,  at  any  rate,  a year’s  rent  for  the 
two  kilns.  I did  everything  in  fact  that  would  enable 
me  to  pay  the  rent.  I did  not  like  to  leave  the  old 
place. 

18117.  With' regard  to  the  second  farm  you  took, 
you  did  not  get  a lease  of  that  also? — Yes;  it  is 
coupled  with  the  mill  holding. 

18118.  It  is  all  in  one  lease? — Yes.  The  chief 
paid  of  the  rent  is  upon  the  mill. 

18119.  And  not  on  the  land? — The  chief  part  is 
on  the  mill.  The  total  rent  is  £76  5s.  lOd.  I pay 
half-yearly,  £38  2s.  lid. 

18120.  If  you  had  not  taken  out  a lease  of  the 
mill  I suppose  you  would  have  given  it  up  under 
present  circumstances  ? — It  would  have  been  better  to 
me  perhaps  than  £1,000,  for  I am  paying  from  that 
to  this  for  the  mill.  The  old  rent  would  be  sufficient 
if  I had  to  keep  the  place  in  repair,  still  there  was  no 
earning.  The  times  changed,  people  depended  on 
the  foreign  grain,  and  they  used  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
their  corn,  and  buy  much  cheaper  food,  that  was  what 
they  thought  most  to  their  advantage. 


Mr.  John 
Doorley. 


Mr.  John  Doorley  examined. 


18121.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  live  near  O’Brien ? — Yes, 
next  door  to  him.  My  former  rent  was  £14  Is.  7 d. 

18122.  How  long  ago  is  that? — At  the  time  the 
land  was  purchased,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  my 
present  rent  is  £19  11s.  2d. 

18123.  That  was  raised  after  the  purchase? — Ex- 
actly. 

18124.  At  one  time? — Yes  at  one  time. 

18125.  How  many  acres  have  you? — 39  acres,  3 
roods,  3 perches. 

18126.  Is  the  land  better  quality  or  worse  than  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  ? — There  is  part  of  it  not  worth  sixpence  an 

18127.  Is  there  half  of  it  good  land? — About  half 


of  it.  I am  paying  £1  an  acre  for  what  is  not  worth 
sixpence  an  acre. 

18128.  You  are  paying  £1  an  acre  all  round  ? — I 
am,  and  part  of  it  is  not  worth  sixpence. 

18129.  Is  it  far  from  town? — It  is  four  miles  out 

18130.  You  think  the  rent  excessive  ? — I do. 

18131.  You  have  been  doing  all  the  improvements 
yourself? — Yes. 

18132.  The  landlord  never  allowed  you  anything  ? 
— Never  one  farthing. 

18133.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  there  many  ten- 
ants on  the  estate  ?— There  are. 

18134.  Are  they  all  paying  at  the  same  rate  ?— Yes. 
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There  are  two  townlands— Rockfield  and  Clooneen- 
bawn — that  are  not  so  bad  as  we  are. 

18135.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  paid  your  rents 
every  year? — Yes,  every  year. 

18136.  When  did  you  pay  the  last  rent? — I paid 
up  to  May  last.  There  is  a running  gale. 


18137.  You  paid  the  rent  always  when  demanded 
of  you? — Yes. 

18138.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — He  is  a new  agent  from 
Dublin  or  Bray,  I think. 

Denis  O’Brien. — I sent  half  a year’s  rent  to  this 
agent.  He  is  Mr.  Henry  F.  Findlay,  Brittas,  Queen’s 
County. 


Oct.  21,  1880. 

Mr.  John 
Doorley. 


Mr.  James  Clancy  examined. 


18139.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a landowner 
and  magistrate  of  the  county  Roscommon  ? — I am. 

181-10.  You  live  at  Enfield,  near  Castlerea? — Yes 

18141.  You  are  a large  occupier  of  grazing  farms? 
-Yes. 

18142.  How  many  acres  are  you  altogether  con- 
nected with? — 2,500  Irish  acres. 

18143.  That  includes  your  property  as  well  as  your 
farms? — Yes;  part  of  it  is  let  to  tenants,  about  400 
acres  is  let  to  tenants,  the  rest  is  in  my  own  hands. 

18144.  Have  the  tenants  a right  to  sell  their  inter- 
est in  their  holdings  in  your  district? — Yes. 

18145.  Do  you  allow  it  ? — I do. 

18146.  Are  the  sales  increasing  or  decreasing? — 
There  are  very  few  sales  in  my  neighbourhood.  They 
are  rather  on  the  increase. 

18147.  What  is  the  average  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase given  for  the  tenants’  interest? — About  four 
years’  purchase  is  what  I know  myself.  That  is  what 
I give  myself  to  tenants  going  out. 

18148.  Do  you  purchase  from  the  tenants? — Yes,  I 
purchased  from  two  who  were  going  to  America. 

18149.  You  don’t  allow  them  to  sell? — Yes,  but 
they  were  offered  that,  and  I would  rather  take  it 
myself.  I gave  them  what  they  were  offered. 

18150.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  were  not  going  out  in 
distress  ? — No,  they  were  going  of  their  own  accord 
Their  friends  in  America  paid  their  passage.  One  man 
had  2-Jj  and  the  other  2 acres. 

18151.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  rent 
is  aftected  by  this  custom  of  sale? — No,  my  experience 
is  that  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  my  neighbourhood 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

18152.  You  have  not  altered  the  rents  on  your  pro- 
perty?— No.  I bought  in  1862,  and  I did  not  alter 
the  rents  since,  except  in  one  case. 

18153.  You  purchased  your  own  property  in  1862? 
— Yes,  and  I did  not  make  any  change  in  the  rental. 

18154.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  think 
plenty  of  the  proprietors  have  acted  in  the  same  way? 
— Yes. 

18155.  There  has  been  no  raising  of  rent  latterly? 
-No. 

18156.  Are  leases  common  ? — Yes,  most  of  the 
large  grass  farms  are  held  on  lease. 

18157.  What  is  the  usual  term? — The  term  is 
thirty-one  years.  I have  some  leases  for  my  own  life 
and  lives ; leases  lately  were  for  thirty-one  years. 

18158.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  thirty- 
one  years  is  the  usual  term  ? — Yes. 

18159.  Are  there  many  covenants  in  these  leases  of 
a restrictive  character? — No.  There  are  the  usual 
covenants  against  subletting  or  assigning  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord. 

18160.  Are  fines  common  on  granting  leases? — 
Sometimes.  I paid  one  myself  to  Lord  Crofton,  but 
it  reduced  the  rent — the  interest  was  calculated  and 
so  much  taken  off  the  rent  in  consideration  of  the  fine 
given. 

18161.  For  what  term  was  that  lease  ? — During  the 
Duke  of  Connaught’s  life. 

18162.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  are  anxious  to 
obtain  leases? — On  my  own  property  they  will  not 
take  them. 

18163.  They  think  they  are  better  off  without  them  ? 
—They  think  they  have  more  claim  under  the  Land 
Act  without  a lease. 

18164.  Has  that  feeling  been  observable  more  since 


the  Land  Act? — They  were  very  anxious  to  get  leases 
before  the  Land  Act. 

18165.  With  respect  to  the  tenement  valuation,  do 
you  think  it  is  a fair  standard  for  rent?— I think  it  is 
very  uneven.  In  some  places  it  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
in  other  places  it  is  not  enough. 

18166.  You  don’t  consider  it  uniform? — I know 
myself  that  land  valued  at  £1  an  acre  is  worth  ,£3, 
and  land  valued  at  the  same  is  not  worth  more. 

18167.  Do  you  know  acase  that  exemplifies  that? — 
I do.  I know  land  on  my  own  estate  that  is  valued 
higher  than  the  best  land  in  the  country  that  is  double 
its  value.  I know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  for  I 
applotted  the  parish  in  the  Ordnance  valuation.  I had 
the  valuation  of  every  field  before  me,  and  I know  in 
applotting  it  it  was  not  at  all  a fair  valuation,  nor 
anything  like  it. 

18168.  You  found  some  of  the  best  fields  lowest 
valued  ? — Yes,  lower  than  the  bad  fields.  The  highest 
valuation  in  Ballintubber  is  a field  of  mine,  and  it  is 
not  half  as  good  as  other  lands  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

18169.  They  have  changed  since  the  valuation? — 
No.  They  valued  the  land  by  digging  up  the  soil,  and 
wheat  was  the  great  standard  then ; and  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood good  grass  land  is  more  valuable. 

18170.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  you  say 
is  the  general  proportion  of  rents  over  valuation  in 
your  district? — Excluding  grass  farms,  which  are 
peculiar,  I think  the  rents  on  the  large  estates  are 
about  equal  to  Griffith’s  valuation.  On  large  estates 
where  no  alteration  was  made,  but  in  all  new  lettings 
they  charge  20  to  25  per  cent.  more.  On  most  of  the 
large  estates  there  are  no  changes  made ; they  hold  at 
the  old  rents,  which  are  about  the  Government 
valuation. 

18171.  Your  own  rent  has  not  been  changed  since 
1S62?— No. 

18172.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  you  took  a new  lease 
the  rents  were  changed? — Yes. 

18173.  Were  they  increased  generally  ?— No,  they 
were  not.  I took  a lease  from  Lady  Johnson  two 
years  ago,  and  she  let  me  the  land  again  at  the  same 
rent,  and  it  is  at  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

18174.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  is  for  grass  land? 
— Yes. 

18175.  And  of  a very  good  quality? — Yes ; 25s. 
per  Irish  acre ; but  that  is  rather  exceptional.  She 
wishes  to  retain  her  tenants. 

18176.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  other  case  where 
you  got  a new  lease  ? — No ; all  the  other  leases  I got, 
I think,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

18177.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  improvements 
are  generally  made  by  the  landlords  ? — Arterial  drain- 
age, and  thorough  drainage  in  some  cases,  and  road 
making. 

18178.  Has  there  been  much  done  that  way  by  the 
landlords  ?— ' Yes. 

18179.  Have  you  done  anything  yourself? — Yes. 
I got  a loan  of  £1,000  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
I spent  it  on  some  of  my  tenants’  lands,  and  some  part 
on  my  own  land,  and  I have  been  always  impreving 
the  land,  but  it  is  principally'  the  land  I hold  myself. 

18180.  Do  you  make  any  allowance  for  building,  ox- 
give  any  assistance? — No;  they  live  in  the  houses 
they  always  lived  in.  I did  not  make  any  change 
since  I got  them. 

18181.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  checked 
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improvements  by  the  landlords? — Certainly,  by  the 
landlords.  I know  men  who  used  to  give  the  tenants 
gates,  and  they  are  lying  there  now;  they  used  to 
build  piers  for  the  gates,  and  piers  that  were  partly 
built  when  the  Act  was  passed  are  so  still ; the  tenants 
would  never  finish  them. 

18182.  Although  the  gates  were  there  ?— Yes.  The 
piers  are  there  and  the  gates  are  there  still. 

18183.  Are  the  gates  there  still?— Yes,  lying  there. 
The  landlords  before  that  always  improved  more  than 
at  present. 

18184.  Have  the  tenants  been  improving  much 
since  the  Land  Act?— I don’t  see  there  is  much  dif- 
ference. 

18185.  Have  there  been  any  sales  to  tenants  of 
their  holdings  ? — There  were  some  large  sales.  My 
brother  bought,  and  John  Flynn  and  others  bought 
large  places,  but  none  of  small  tenants. 

18186.  Was  your  brother  a tenant? — Yes;  he 
bought  by  private  contract ; he  had  a lease  of  the  land, 
and  he  purchased  it  by  private  contract  from  the 

IS  187.  Did  he  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  that 
out  ? — tie  did  ; he  wanted  to  get  the  money  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  they  would  not  give  it  unless  he 
got  a Landed  Estates  Court  title,  and  that  would  take 
nearly  a year,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  without  the 
loan. 

18188.  Rather  than  incur  the  expense,  and  owing 
to  the  delay  ? — Yes.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
sales.  Flynn  bought  his  place  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  but  these  were  men  in  good  position  and  had 
capital  to  spare. 

1S189.  Did  they  take  up  loans  from  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — My  brother  could  not  get  a loan  from  the 
Board  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  getting  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  title. 

18190.  Do  you  think  a majority  of  the  tenants 
would  be  able  to  pay  a certain  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money  if  the  Government  advanced  the  rest  ? — 
I don’t  think  they  would.  It  would  take  away  the 
working  capital  from  them,  and  my  idea  is,  it  would 
not  improve  their  circumstances.  It  would  take 
away  what  they  had  to  stock  their  lands,  and  if  they 
borrow  from  the  banks  they  are  in  a worse  position. 

18191.  Mr.  Siiaw. — There  are  some  large  men  who 
have  money  saved  ? — Yes  ; men  of  that  sorb  could  buy, 
but  the  ordinary  small  tenants  would  be  in  a worse 
position,  for  it  would  take  away  the  capital  out  of 
their  farms. 

18192.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Is  there  much  re- 
claimable  waste  land? — Not  any  in  my  neighbour- 

18193.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  plenty  of  bogs? — 
Yes ; but  they  are  perfectly  irreclaimable  unless  they 
are  cut  away.  Cut-away  bogs  are  reclaimable,  but 
you  must  cut  away  the  high  bogs.  If  not,  and  you 
put  a heavy  surface  on  them  it  will  sink. 


18194.  Doesn’t  it  pay  to  cut  it  as  turf  ?— Yes,  and 
it  is  very  valuable  when  cut  away,  and  it  gives  very 
good  crops. 

18195.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  cut-away  bog  is 
reclaimed  gradually  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
tilled  in  small  quantities  ? — Of  course  it  must  be  in 
small  quantities,  for  there  is  only  a bit  cut  away  each 
year. 

18196.  You  don’t  think  any  large  reclamation1 
would  be  possible  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted 
with? — No.  I saw  it  tried  on  Mr.  Pollock’s  pro- 
perty, and  it  went  back  to  the  bog  again.  The 
clay  sunk  through  the  light  soil. 

18197.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  in  regard  to  large  pasture  farms,  have  you  any 
observation  to  make  ? — I am  the  holder  of  large  farms, 
and  in  my  neighbourhood  shelter  is  very  much  re- 
quired; and  if  the  large  tenants  had  a claim  on  the 
expiration  of  a lease  for  money  laid  out  in  perma- 
nent improvements  there  would  be  a great  deal  more 
done. 

18198.  Mr.  Shaw. — Only  for  actual  permanent 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

18199.  You  would  not  give  them  any  tiling  for  dis- 
turbance ? — No. 

18200.  They  do  nothing  to  the  land  as  land  ?— No, 
but  they  should  be  paid  for  fences,  and  dividing  it, 
and  so  on. 

18201.  They  get  it  in  grass  and  keep  it  in  grass?— 
Yes. 

18202.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  shelter  is 
very  much  wanted  ? — Yes. 

18203.  And  if  they  had  a claim  for  planting  and 
dividing  the  land  you  think  they  would  plant  it  ?— 
Yes ; and  it  would  be  very  much  more  productive. 

1S204  Make  it  into  fields? — Yes ; some  of  the 
lands  are  150  acres  and  100  acres  together  without 
division. 

18205.  That  will  not  feed  as  much  stock  as  thirty 
or  forty  acres  divided  by  hedges  ? — No.  It  never  has 
been  divided.  Common  grass  lands  I am  better 
acquainted  with  than  the  other. 

18206.  Have  there  been  any  evictions  on  your 
estate  ? — No. 

18207.  You  have  had  no  cases  in  the  Land  Court? 
—No. 

18208.  Mr.  Shaw. — Your  land  has  never  been 
tilled  at  all  ? — No. 

18209.  It  is  natural  grass  ? — Yes  ; they  have  been 
held  for  the  last  hundred  years  as  grass  farms. 

18210.  Your  tenants’  land  is  tilled  land? — Yes; 
they  till  very  little.  I have  tenants  who  only  till  an 
acre  out  of  thirty  or  forty  acres.  The  land  is  very 
bad  for  crops.  They  won’t  ripen.  One  man  tills 
about  half  an  acre. 

18211.  The  O’Conor  Don.— The  tillage  has  been 
going  out  amongst  even  small  tenants  ? — Yes,  entirely. 
Cattle  and  sheep  pay  them  better. 


Mr.  Farrell 
M'Donnell. 


Mr.  Farrell  M'Donnell  examined. 


18212.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a landed 
proprietor? — Yes,  about  <£1, 300  a year. 

18213.  And  you  are  also  a merchant  and  trader  in 
Roscommon  ? — Yes.  I farm  about  300  acres. 

18214.  Have  you  any  particular  case  that  you 
consider  a case  of  hardship  to  bring  before  us  ? — I am 
not  individually  going  to  make  any  pointed  case 
against  any  party,  but  generally  to  speak  on  the 
subject. 

18215.  You  consider  town  property  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way  as  any  other  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes  ; and  I will  mention  a case  to  show  that.  About 
1855  I had  some  money  transactions  with  the  late 
Mr.  Michael  Greally,  of  Roscommon,  to  the.  amount 
of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  me,  he  assigned  his  interest  to  me  of  a house  and 
garden,  in  the  town  of  Roscommon,  subject  to  ten 


pounds  yearly.  Exit  it  being  in  a ruined  condition, 
and  without  offices,  I could  not  get  a good  or  a le- 
spectable  tenant,  until  I improved  it.  I built  a 
kitchen  and  slated  it  at  an  expense  of  about  £W- 
I re-roofed  the  house,  at  an  expense  of  about  £40  ; 
boarded  rooms,  at  an  expense  of  £20-,  built  an 
office  two  story  high,  and  slated  it  at  an  expense  o 
£60;  fine  of  house,  £100;  altogether  amounting  to, 
£280.  The  lease  terminated  at  November,  1879,  tne 
landlord,  Mr.  Moriarty,  declined  to  recognise  any 
claim  in  any  shape,  except  that  I might  tender  as  any 
other  person.  I declined  to  do  so.  I therefore  sub- 
mit this  outline  to  show  the  course  some  landlor 
adopt  in  Ireland.  They  have  improved  their  property 
by  the  labour  and  expenditure  of  the  tenants,  am 
generally  denied  to  tenants  all  right  to  conipensa  i 
for  improvements.  Since  the  Gladstone  Act  ox  u 
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1870  passed,  there  is  some  protection  given  to  tenants 
on  lands,  but  none  for  building  houses  in  towns.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  most  essential  for  the  welfare, 
peace,  and  order  of  all  classes  in  society,  that  some 
plan  shall  be  adopted  to  adjust  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  ; every  speculation  and  pursuit 
in  Ireland  is  secured,  except  the  occupancy  in  land. 
The  lawyer,  the  solicitor,  the  doctor,  the  apothecary, 
the  mercantile  man,  the  broker,  the  jobber  in  cattle, 
all  have  their  industry  secured.  The  tenant  farmer- 
alone  remains  unsecured  in  his  industry  and  outlay. 
Some  security  in  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  illegitimate  increases  of  rent  and  confis- 
cation of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  I offer 
these  remarks,  as  one  who  has  long  experience  as  a 
mercantile  man,  and  has  expended  large  sums  in 
building,  and  acquiring  landed  property,  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  is  customary  with  some  land- 
lords or  their  agents,  when  tenants  become  indebted  to 
mercantile  men  for  building  materials  and  other  items, 
to  shield  the  tenants,  and  thereby  prevent  the  traders 
from  recovering  lawful  debts,  whereas  if  the  interest 
in  the  lands  and  buildings  were  not  shielded  by  rents 
due,  creditors  would  get  their  debts  paid  or  a fail- 
proportion.  I am  aware  such  cases  have  occurred  in 
the  country  and  lately.  Traders  should  be  protected 
against  such  transactions,  and  placed  in  a similar 
position  with  landlords. 

1.8216  Mr.  Shaw. — You  don’t  complain  of  your  own 
rents  being  too  high? — No.  The  lands  I hold  are 
held  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  no  change  has 
been  made ; but  all  landlords  cannot  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  Lord  Essex.  I set  lands  in  1854,  and  I 
did  not  change  the  rent.  I set  lands  in  1856,  on 
which  I had  expended  £1,500  in  improvements,  and  I 
did  make  a change  in  that,  to  which  I was  entitled, 
but  I consider  that  no  landlord  who  has  not  given 
grants  to  his  tenants  to  improve  their  land,  or  improved 
it  himself,  has  any  right  when  the  land  is  improved  by 
the  occupying  tenant  to  put  an  increase  on  it.  I 
believe  if  a man  takes  land  at  20s.  and  makes  it  worth 
30s.  he  has  a right  to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  His  industry  is  as  much  invested  in  that  as  the 
rich  proprietor’s  money  in  his  estate.  Security  should 
be  given,  and  if  that  security  is  given,  I believe  that 


peace,  order,  tranquility,  and  prosperity  will  reign  in  Oct.  n,  isso. 
Ireland.  Mr  jT^i 

18217.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  the  land-  M'Donnell. 
lord  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  to  rent,  as 
the  trader  to  whom  the  tenant  owes  money? — Yes, 
after  twelve  months  they  should  be  on  equality. 

18218.  You  would  give  the  landlord  one  year’s 
rent  and  no  more  ? — Yes. 

18219.  And  is  not  that  the  case  at  present? — Yes, 
but  the  landlord  can  evict  for  two  years’  rent ; I know 
several  cases.  In  one  case  where  one  man  owed  me  £60 ; 

I was  offered  2s.  6 d.  composition,  but  that  has  not 
been  paid  yet.  The  land  was  good,  and  if  the  man’s 
interest  could  be  realized,  it  would  give  10s.  to  evex-y 
man. 

18220.  Did  these  men  continue  to  hold  their  lands  ? 

— They  have  the  land  yet,  the  land  was  ejected  by  the 
agent,  and  transferred  to  the  cousin  of  the  party. 

After  twelve  months  the  landlord  should  have  no 
precedence.  He  should  be  put  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  the  traders. 

18221.  If  more  than  twelve  months  rent  was  due, 
do  you  say  the  landlord  should  not  have  power  to 
eject,  and  not  have  more  power  to  recover  than  the 
ordinary  creditor  ? — By  ejecting  lie  takes  all  to  himself. 

18222.  You  would  not  give  him  power  to  eject  if  a 
tenant  owed  more  than  a year’s  rent? — No,  I would 
put  him  on  a parity  with  other  people. 

18223.  But  the  other  people  have  no  right  to  the 
land? — No ; I would  give  the  landlord  twelvemonths’ 
rent. 

18224.  Take  the  case  of  a tenant  who  owed  two  or 
three  years’  rent,  would  that  landlord  never  have  the 
power  to  eject? — I don’t  want  to  take  away  legal  right 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  if  the  tenant  owed  three 
years’  rent,  let  the  landlord  deduct  out  of  the  assets 
one  year’s  rent,  and  let  the  rest  go  to  all  the  creditors 
alike. 

18225.  You  would  oblige  him  to  sell  the  interest  in 
the  holding  ? — Yes.  Let  him  go  into  the  mai-ket  and 
let  the  farm  be  sold  by  fair  auction.  Some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  perhaps  with  the  consent  cf  the 
Government.  Something  is  required  to  be  done  to 
better  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  for  all  classes  in 
society. 


A.  B.  examined. 


18226.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant?— 
Yes. 

18227.  About  five  miles  from  Roscommon? — Yes. 

18228.  What  is  your  complaint? — My  rent  is  £S 
yearly,  and  my  valuation  is  only  £3  5s. 

18229.  How  many  acres  have  you? — I don’t  know. 
It  is  a bit  of  moory  bog,  very  wet  entirely.  Twelve 
months  ago  there  was  a foot  of  water  under  my  bed. 

18230.  There  is  no  drainage  ? — No. 

18231.  How  long  are  you  there? — We  are  there 
about  thirty  years. 

18232.  When  was  the  rent  fixed  at  £8  ? — It  is  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I don’t  know  what  it  was 
before  that. 

18233.  Have  you  a lease  of  it  ? — No.  . 

18234.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  it  is  too  dear? — It 
is,  I am  not  able  to  pay  it  at  all. 

18235.  Were  you  able  to  pay  it  before  the  bad 
times? — Stuggling. 

18236.  It  is  poor  land  ? — Yes.  I have  about  an 
acre  and  a half  of  upland,  and  this  patch  of  bog  which 
was  all  flooded  entirely. 

18237.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  living? — 
No,  sir. 

18238.  Do  you  go  to  England? — No,  sir.  I be 
working  with  the  landlord  sometimes.  I have  over 
seven  score  days  work  with  him. 

18239.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  wages  do  you 
get? — Ho  was  giving  Is.  6 <7.  a day  this  summer  to 
roe  draining  land. 


18240.  Has  he  been  doing  any  drainage  in  your 
townland? — He  has.  I am  too  convenient  to  his 
house,  and  he  would  wish  me  out  of  /it  entirely,  and 
if  he  would  give  me  something  I would  go  away.  I 
think  if  I was  out  of  it  he  would  drain  it. 

18241.  Mi-.  Shaw. — You  are  near  his  place? — Yes. 

18242.  Where  would  you  go  to? — I don’t  care 
where  I would  go.  My  little  boy  stole  away  to 
England  and  my  daughter  to  America,  and  all  but 
one,  and  if  he  gave  me  something  I would  go  away. 
There  was  a flood  this  time  twelve  months  and  it 
was  over  a foot  under  my  bed,  and  -t  was  all  flooded 
entirely.  The  flood  was  twice  this  year  over  the 
potatoes  I am  using,  so  I am  perished  in  it. 

18243.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Arc  you  near  the 
Shannon? — It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  River 
Shannon. 

18244.  And  is  it  from  the  Shannon  the  water 
comes? — No,it  is  not.  Mr.  Mahon  made  the  river 
pretty  convenient  to  drain  his  land,  and  a small 
shore  would  make  it  drain  my  land  too. 

18245.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Did  you  ever  ask  him  for 
anything  ? — I told  him  to  put  me  out,  and  he  said 
“ Would  you  like  to  be  transported  as  you  were  be- 
fore,” and  I said,  “Yes,  and  if  there  is  a vessel  going 
two  miles  further  away  I will  go  in  it.” 

18246/  The  O'Coxon  Don. — Have  you  paid  him 
last  veai-’s  rent  ? — I think  I paid  him  in  labour.  I 
have  seven  score  days  in  with  him  this  year  and  last 
year. 

4 F 
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Oci.  si,  1880.  182  47.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  way  you  pay  the 

^ -g  rent  ? — Yes.  I have  a receipt  for  the  year  before.  I 

had  a bill  in  the  bank,  and  I had  to  pay  it  after  a 
long  struggle.  The  man  who  went  bail  for  me  kicked 
up  against  me. 

18248.  It  must  be  an  unhealthy  place  to  live  ?— It  is, 


to  be  sure.  He  wants  it  for  himself,  and  I would  have 
to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

18249.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I suppose  that  could 
hardly  support  you  if  you  had  nothing  to  pay  for  fi- 
at  all? — No,  it  would  not  last  year.  There  was  a 
yard  of  water  over  the  crop  last  year1. 


Mr.  James 
MuUaley. 


Mr.  James  Mullaley  examined. 


18250.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  at 
Lisagallin,  about  three  miles  from  Roscommon? — 
Yes. 

18251.  You  hold  under  John  Patrick  Conroy? — 
Yes. 

18252.  Is  he  a middleman? — Yes,  he  bought  it 
from  Mr.  Booths  in  1874. 

18253.  Did  he  increase  the  rent  when  he  purchased 
it  ? — He  did.  He  got  it  surveyed,  and  increased  the 
land  that  we  had,  and  made  us  pay  for  more  than  we 
have  and  more  than  we  ever  paid  for. 


18254.  The  former  rent  was  £5  3s.,  and  now  it  is 
£6  8s.? — Yes. 

1S255.  What  is  the  Government  valuation? — 1 8s.  6 d, 
an  acre,  and  there  are  three  houses  on  it — £4  15s. 
altogether.  I had  three  and  a half  acres  and  twenty- 
perches  formerly,  and  he  makes  it  now  four  acres.  I 
am  a carpenter  by  trade. 

1S256.  And  it  is  by  your  trade  you  live,  I sup- 
pose 1— It  is. 

1S257.  You  could  not  live  on  this  land? — No.  I 
am  a loser  by  that. 


Mr.  Michael 
Mills. 


Lisgallen. — Estate  of  John  Patrick  Conroy,  Middleman  under  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver,  of  London. 


Tenants. 

Present  Rent. 

Former  Rent, 

Government 

Valuation. 

a™. 

Observations. 

James  Mullooley, 

£ s.  d. 
6 8 0 

£ S.  d. 

5 3 0 

a 

4 15  0 

| 3 2 23  1 

Three  houses,  valued  at  £ 1 5s. 

Michael  Mills,  . 

6 8 0 

5 0 11 

5 5 0 

4 0 0 

Paying  a fine  of  £12  sterling 

Pat  Rafthery,  . 

8 0 0 

6 10  0 

5 15  0 

5 0 0 

Paying  a line  of  £25  sterling. 

Pat  Geenoy, 

8 0 0 

6 10  0 

5 15  0 

5 0 0 

Peter  M-Guinness,  . 

2 7 0 

1 15  9 

2 5 0 

1 1 20 

Paying  a fine  of  £7  15s.  sterling 

Widow  Igo, 

5 12  0 

4 2 8 

4 0 0 

3 2 0 

Pat  Walsh, 

110  0 

9 14  3 

6 10  0 

6 2 0 

Mr.  Michael  Mills  examined. 


18258.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  hold  four  acres 
at  £6  8s.  from  the  same  landlord,  at  the  same  place  ? 
— Yes.  I never  paid  for  four  acres  until  he  measured 
it. 

18259.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  made  it  grow  a bit? — Yes. 
He  put  on  6s.  an  acre.  My  valuation  is  £5  5s. 

18260.  You  built  a house  on  it? — Yes,  a dwelling- 
house  and  barn.  I have  no  other  way  of  living. 
18261.  The  bad  years  gave  you  a squeeze?; — Yes. 


18262.  Is  the  land  near  Cloverhill,  where  Mr 
Conroy  lives  ? — Yes,  it  is  all  the  same  place. 

18263.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  land  he  holds  him- 
self ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  land.  Rev.  Parson  Cleaver, 
of  London,  is  his  landlord.  He  has  raised  it  to  32s. 
an  acre.  He  bought  it  for  £3,300  himself,  and  he  had 
£600  of  that.  So  he  said  to  himself  I will  make  each 
of  them  pay  so  much. 

18264.  Are  there  many  more  tenants  besides  your- 
selves ? — Yes.  This  is  a list  of  them — 


1 8265.  Did  he  raise  all  the  rents  in  the  same  way  ? 
— Yes,  I paid  £12  5s.  when  I went  in  before  he  came. 

18266.  That  was  under  the  previous  owner  ? — Yes, 
under  Mr.  Booth. 

18267.  And  the  other  tenants’  rents  and  valuations 
are  as  is  stated  in  this  return  ? — Yes,  and  they  paid 
the  fines  opposite  their  names. 

1S268.  When  Mr.  Conroy  increased  the  rent  on  you 
did  you  object  ? — We  did. 

18269.  Did  he  serve  you  with  a notice  to  quit? — 
No,  we  had  to  comply  sooner  than  quit. 

18270.  You  had  only  to  take  it  or  go  out? — Yes, 
and  when  he  sees  it  properly  fenced  in  now  he  would 
wish  to  have  it  to  himself.  He  says  he  wishes  he  had 
100  acres  at  the  rent.  Y ou  can’t  expect  much  good  from 
a middleman,  but  if  you  have  a gentleman  to  deal 
with.  It  is  a mistake  of  the  sort  to  give  these  men 
the  land  for  they  rack-rent  them.  It  is  not  the  head 
landlord  that  does  the  harm,  but  the  middlemen,  these 
money  borrowers  and  land  grabbers.  The  people  have 


no  claim  against  the  head  landlord.  If  people 
were  under  The  O’Conor  Don  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain. 

18271.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  Mr.  Conroy  get 
any  loan  for  the  purchase.  Yes,  he  had  to  borrow 
£1,700  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

1S272.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  I 
have  it  from  a most  respectable  man. 

18273.  Did  lie  get  the  money  from  the  Government  ? 
— I can’t  tell  whether  it  was  the  Government  or  his 
cousin. 

18274.  Was  he  a tenant  before  the  sale  ? — He  was. 

18274a.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  he  done  anything 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  tenants’  land  ? — No  that 
would  be  the  last  thing  he  would  do.  I hold  one  acre 
at  32s.  and  it  only  lit  for  snipe.  He  has  bog  and  we 
have  to  pay  for  our  turf  on  another  property. 

18275.  Had  you  a right  to  the  turf  before  he  came 
in  ? — Yes,  all  my  lifetime  from  the  Booths  without 
expense. 
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Mr.  Laurence  Kilroe  examined. 


Oct.  21, 1S30. 


183T6.  Tlie  O'Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  in 
the  parish  of  Aghagower  ? — Yes. 

18277.  How  much  land  ? — I don’t  know  how  many 
acres  I hold,  but  two-thirds  of  it  is  waste  land.  The 
former  rent  was  £16,  and  the  present  rent  £25. 

18278.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Pakenham  Mahon. 

18279.  When  was  the  rent  raised? — About  1859. 

18280.  Were  you  a tenant  then  ? — Yes. 

1S2S1.  What  is  the  valuation? — It  is  valued  too 
high  for  it  is  the  worst  land  in  Ireland. 

18282.  Are  there  many  tenants  on  it? — Yes,  there 
are  about  300  acres. 

182S3.  Was  it  all  raised  at  the  same  time  ? — They 
valued  it  and  raised  some  They  ran  across  the  best 
of  it,  and  did  not  mind  the  worst  of  it. 

18284.  Did  they  stripe  it  at  that  time  ? — They  did 
not ; my  rent  was  £16,  and  I was  compelled  to  pay 
■ £25  or  walk  out,  and  I have  laid  out  over  £100  in 
permanent  improvements.  I would  pay  him  well  for 
it  if  he  left  me  to  live  on  it. 

18285.  Were  you  ever  offered  a lease? — I was 
offered  it  at  £16  by  Stewarts  and  Kincaid,  and  I did 
not  think  it  worth  paying  the  cost  of  the  lease  the 
land  was  so  bad. 

18286.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  not  take  a lease  ? 
—I  regretted  it  afterwards,  I have  £189  paid  of 
surplus  rent — compelled  to  pay  it  or  walk  out. 

18287.  Did  the  landlord  ever  lay  out  anything  in 
improvements? — No,  I don’t  live  by  the  land.  I am 
a dealer  in  eggs  and  butter. 

18288.  It  is  just  a convenience  to  you  to  live  on 
the  place  ? — If  he  left  me  the  house  I would  give  him 
a fair  rent  and  give  him  up  the  land. 

18289.  Is  it  near  Roscommon? — It  is  six  miles 
from  this,  My  son  has  a farm  outside  my  boundary, 
and  his.  rent  is  £10  10s.,  and  his  valuation  £7  15s., 
and  it  is  nothing  better,  but  worse  than  the  land  I 
hold. 

18290.  Was  that  raised  ? — Yes. 

18291.  At  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

18292.  Was  there  no  objection  made? — The  last 
he  took  from  us  was  at  the  Ordnance  valuation,  and 
we  gave  it  freely,  but  he  came  last  June  to  demand 


another  half-year’s  rent,  and  sooner  thari  be  quarrelling  Mr.  Laurence 
with  the  landlord  or  agent  I brought  in  the  Ordnance  K'koe. 
valuation,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Pie  would  not 
take  it,  and  I gathered  it  up  and  said  I would  not 
giVe  more. 

18293.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  the  others  refuse  • 
to  pay  % — They  had  no  rent  to  pay  and  they  did  not 
come  forward. 

18294.  They  are  very  poor?— Yes,  and  they  weie 
not  really  able  to  support  themselves,  but  for  the 
charity  meal — they  were  getting  relief ; the  majority 
on  the  property  were  getting  relief. 

18295.  .Are  they  all  small  tenants? — There  are  a 
few  large  tenants,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Giblan,  for 
instance,  are  large  tenants. 

1S296.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  are  more  comfortable ?■ — 

They  .have  all  the  good  land  on  the  property.  They 
are  big  fanners. 

18297.  .There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  rent  for 
twenty-one  years  ? — No. 

1.8298,  They  don’t  hold  by  lease? — No,  sir.  Mr. 

Walker  and  Mr.  Giblan  have  leases.  They  are  the 
only  leases  on  the  property.  I refused  a lease,  because 
the  land  was  not  worth  the  £3  or  £4,  the  cost  of  the 
lease,  but  still  I regretted  I did  not  take  it. 

18299.  The  O’Conor  Don.— I thought  Mr.  Paken- 
ham Mahon  was- a very  good  landlord  ? — He  has  rents 
low,  and  is  accounted  very  good  about  Strokestown ; 
but  the  land  is  very  good  there.  The  land  at  Augha- 
gower  is  all  furzy,  heavy,  rocky  land. 

1S300.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  make  a living  out 
of  it  if  there  was  no  rent  on  it?— I don’t  know'  any 
man  could  live  on  the  land  if  it  was  made  a present  to 
them,  except  Walker  and  Giblan,  and  another  named 
Gafi’rey,  on  the  other  end  below. 

1S301.  How  many  tenants  are  on  it? — I could  not 
say  exactly,  but  I could  give  a rough  calculation— 
between  twenty  and  thirty  tenants. 

1830.2.  Mr.  Siiaw.— All  as  poor  as  yourselves? — I 
am  able,  thanks  to  God,  to  pay  my  rent,  but  it  is  not 
off  the  land  I pay  it.  I am  an  exporter  of  eggs  and 
butter  to  England. 


Mr.  Michael  Kelly  examined. 


18303.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  of  Mr.  John 
O’Rorke,  at  Lisanedin  1— Yes. 

1S304.  How  much  land  clo  you  hold  ? — I never  got 
a return  of  the  land,  It  was  siuweyed  twelve  years 
ago,  but  I know  the  rent  I pay  is  £16  4s.  8 d.  a year. 

18305.  And  your  valuation  ? — £10  13s.  6d. 

18306.  When  was  it  fixed  at  £16? — Some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago. 

18307.  Was  it  raised  at  that  time? — No,  sir. 

18308.  What  took  place  then  ? — He  came  in.  The 
land  belonged  to  General  Mitchell.  He  raised  it  for 
two  years  to  30s.,  and  then  he  reduced  it-  to  the  old 
rent. 

18309.  The  present  rent  is  the  old  rent  ? — The  pre- 
sent rent  I am  paying  is  £16. 

18310.  Is  that  the  old  rent  before  Mr.  O’Rorke 
became  owner  ? — I got  an  increase  of  rent  a few  years 
before  that  from  Captain  Mitchell. 

18311.  But  was  the  acreable  rent  the  same? — The 
acreable  rent  was  25s.  an  acre.  I got  five  or  six 
acres  of  bottom  land  before  Mr.  O’Rorke  came  in,  at 
18s.  an  acre.  We  used  to  earn  the  rent  every  year 
from  Captain  Mitchell. 

1S312.  He  was  Mr.  O’Rorke’s  father-in-law?—  Yes. 

18313.  Did  Mr.  O’Rorke  raise  the  rent  at  all  since 
he  came  in  ? — He  did. 

18314.  He  raised  it  to-  the  30s.,  and  then  he  re- 
duced it  back  again  to  the  old  figure  ? — He  did. 

18315.  The  present  rent  has  not  been  raised  from 
what  it  was  at  the  time  Mr.  O’Rorke  became  owner 
“-No,  sir 


Mr.  Michael 

1S316.  What  do  you  complain  of  ? — The  relit  over 
the  valuation. 

18317.  Is  it  too  dear? — It  is.  I have  six  or  seven 
acres  of  bottom,  and  it  is  not  able  to  rear  two  cows 
only  two  months  in  the  year. 

1S31S.  How  much  have  you  besides  the  bottom  ? — 

I have  four  acres  of  upland,  and  the  rest  is  all  bot- 
tom— between  four  or  five  acres  in  divisions  here  and 
there. 

18319.  Do  you  hold  it  in  divisions  ? — I do. 

18320.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  the  rent  was  fixed 
at  25s.  an  acre?— That  was  during  Captain  Mitchell’s- 
time. 

18321.  How  long  ago? — It  was  before  I was  bom. 

When'  the  “bad  times  came  Captain  Mitchell  reduced 
it  to  16s.  an  acre  for  four  or  five  years.  That  is 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

18322.  Then  he  restored  it  to  the  old  figure? — 

Then  when  he  got  old,  and  the  times  mended,  he  raised 
it  to  25s. 

1S323.  And  it  has  remained  at  that  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  years  Mr.  O’Rorke  put 
it  at  30s?— Yes ; with  the  exception  of  a few  acres  of 
bottom  that  I got,  and  this  is  at  18s.  There  is  a 
neighbour  of  mine  who  holds  two  acres  of  land,  and 
there  was  never  a bit  eaten  off  it  for  the  last  twelve 
months. 

18324.  On  account  of  the  floods? — No.  He  had 
no  beast  to  put  upon  it.  It  is  gravelly  bottom. 

1S325.  Does  Mr.  O’Rorke  allow  the  tenants  to  sell 
4 F 2 
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Oct.  21,  1880. 

Mr.  Michael 
Kelly. 


their  interest  if  they  want  to  go  away? — I never 
heard  anything  about  that. 

18326.  None  of  the  tenants  have  gone  away? — 
No. 

18327.  Are  there  many  tenants  on  the  townland  ? 
— Nine  or  ten. 

18328.  Are  they  all  small  holders  ? —Some  of  them 
four  acres.  Not  one  has  as  much  land  as  I have  in 
the  village. 

18329.  You  are  the  largest  tenant  in  it  ? — N o,  there 
is  another  man  who  has  more. 


18330.  He  is  not  a resident  tenant? — No,  he  does 
not  live  on  it.  He  has  nearly  forty  acres  there  from 
Mr.  Goote,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  more  from  Mr.  Lecky. 

18331.  He  holds  these  as  farms? — Yes, he  lives  on 
Fuerty  himself. 

18332.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  last  year  ? — I did. 
I owe  a year’s  rent  now. 

18333.  He  gave  no  abatement  ? — He  gave  4s.  to  the 
pound  last  year,  but  he  would  give  us  none  last  May. 

18334.  Did  you  pay  last  May  ? — No,  sir,  we  prof- 
ferred  to  pav  if  he  gave  us  a reduction — some  that 
had  it. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Xilmartin. 


Mr.  Thomas  Kilmartin  examined. 


18335.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  on 
the  townland  of  Cloonenbawn  ? — Yes. 

18336.  Under  Mr.  Dunne  ? — Yes. 

1S337.  He  is  dead  ? — Yes. 

18338.  Who  is  the  landlord  now  ? — The  land  is  in 
Chancery  now. 

18339.  Have  you  got  anythingto  complain  of? — Yes. 
I am  living  in  a cut-away  bog  that  is  there  forty-four 
years.  My  holding  was  a very  small  one.  My  rent 
was  only  5s.  in  the  year.  It  was  raised  from  5s.  to 
8s.,  and  from  8s.  to  10s.,  and  from  that  to  £2  when 
the  saw  they  improvement  made  on  it  by  hard  indus- 
trious work. 

18340.  Two  pounds  altogether  ? — Yes.  I reclaimed 
it,  and  drained  it,  and  sewered  it,  and  spread  it  out  in 
the  best  way  I could,  and  when  he  seen  it  was  coming 
to  something,  he  raised  it  to  £2. 

18341.  When  was  it  last  raised  ? — About  nine  years 
ago. 

18342.  How  many  acres  have  you  now  reclaimed? 
— I could  not  say. 

18343.  Abouthow  many? — I could  not  say  what  num- 
ber, really.  I enlarged  it  a good  deal  beyond  what  it  was. 

18344.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  reclaimed  it? — Yes;  the 
house  was  built  at  the  time  the  valuation  was  made. 

18345.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  living  ? — No. 


18346.  You  have  a family  ? — I have. 

18347.  But  you  could  not  get  a house  anywhere  for 
less  than  that  rent  ? — It  is  with  the  benefit  of  my  own 
hard  labour. 

18348.  Are  you  near  the  town  ? — No,  sir,  five  miles 
from  the  town. 

18349.  Who  do  you  work  for? — For  the  farmers 
about  the  place. 

18350.  What  wages  do  you  get? — Is.  a day. 

18351.  Is  that  the  wages  ? — -It  is. 

18352.  Are  you  fed  as  well? — No,  sometimes  I am, 
and  sometimes  I am  not.  In  harvest  time  when  they 
are  busy  I am  fed,  and  more  times  I am  not. 

1S353.  Do  you  get  pretty  constant  employment?— 
No,  sir. 

18354.  Is  this  near  Rockfield? — It  is  the  same 
property. 

18355.  You  think  they  ought  not  to  have  raised  the 
rent  in  that  way  ? — I think  it  was  quite  wrong  to  raise 
the  rent  on  my  own  hard  labour.  I lost  my  health  in 
carrying  out  gravel,  and  sewering  it,  and  when  he  seen 
it  appeared  so  nice,  he  came  down,  and  raised  the  rent 
on  me  to  £2. 

18356.  What  was  it  when  you  went  in  yourself? — 
I was  born  there.  £1  was  the  first  rent  I paid,  and 
he  raised  it  to  £2 


Mr.  Andrew 


Mr.  Andrew  Doran  examined. 


18357.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  same 
estate,  and  in  the  same  townland  1 — Yes. 

18358.  Your  holding  is  also  let  in  bulk  like  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

18359.  Are  you  a labourer  ? — I am. 

18360.  How  much  was  your  rent  raised  ? — It  was 
not  raised  at  all.  I am  living  on  the  side  of  a bog, 
and  I have  no  passage,  and  I have  about  seventy 
perches  to  carry  every  thing  on  my  back  from  my 
father’s  own  holding,  that  they  took  from  us. 

18361.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £2  14s.  2 cl. 

18362.  Did  you  improve  it? — I did. 

18363.  The  landlord  never  did  anything  ? — Never. 

18364.  How  long  are  you  there? — I am  there 
upwards  of  fifty  years. 

18365.  He  never  raised  the  rent  ?— No,  sir. 


18366.  The  only  thing  you  complain  of  is  not  having 
a passage  to  your  house  %— Yes. 

18367.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  the  adjoining 
tenants  object  to  your  having  a passage  ? — It  is  they 
who  object  to  it — the  man  who  occupies  my  father’s 
holding. 

1S36S.  It  is  the  adjoining  tenants  who  would  not 
allow  you  a passage?— Yes. 

18369.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  cannot  complain  of  the 
landlord  in  that  case  ? — No  ; but  if  I can’t  pay  the 
rent,  he  ejects  me,  and  I am  not  able,  and  I blame  that 
upon  the  want  of  a passage. 

18370.  Are  you  near  the  town? — No,  I am  five 
miles  away.  A farmer  near  me  wants  me  to  be  run 
out,  that  he  may  pick  up  my  farm. 


Mr.  Martin  J. 
Waldron. 


Mr.  Martin  J.  Waldron,  Athleague,  examined. 


18371.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  of 
Mr.  Jameson? — I am. 

18372.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — Eight  or 

18373.  You  speak  of  six  acres  and  three  roods? — 
Yes ; that  is  a field  not  attached  to  my  house. 

18374.  You  live  in  the  village  of  Athleague? — 
Yes,  and  this  is  in  the  townland  of  Athleague,  but  it 
is  not  attached  to  my  house.  I have  a lease  of  my 
house. 

18375.  Have  you  a lease  of  this  holding? — No,  sir. 

18376.  How  long  have  you  been  in  occupation  ? — 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years. 


18377.  What  is  the  rent  ? — £10  3s.  4 d. 

18378.  And  the  valuation  ? — £7. 

1S379.  Is  £10  3s.  4 d.  the  rent  you  have  always 
paid? — Yes,  up  to  1873, 

18380.  What  happened  then? — Mr.  Jameson  refused 
to  take  the  rent  from  me  and  told  me  to  send  it  to 
Mr.  West,  who  was  the  joint  owner. 

18381.  This  is  in  the  joint  ownership  of  Mr.  Jame- 
son and  Mr.  West? — Mr.  Jameson’s  name  is  in  the 
receipt.  I sent  the  rent  to  Mr.  West  and  he  sent  it 
back  through  Mr.  Bourke,  a solicitor  here,  saying  he 
was  quite  ignorant  of  what  it  related  to.  An  eject- 
ment was  then  brought  for  £16. 
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18382.  For  what? — It  was  for  £16  rent,  and  I 
lodged  £10  3s.  id.  in  court,  the  amount  of  rent  that 
was  due,  and  it  would  not  do,  and  I was  decreed  for 
£i6. 

18383.  How  was  that? — It  appears,  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  ago,  this  field  was  given  by  the  Taaffe 
family  to  West,  of  Fort  Leicester,  as  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  Mr.  West  left  a long  time  ago  and  my 
father  got  possession  of  the  field,  and  we  never  heard 
of  any  lease  being  in  existence;  but  Mrs.  Drake 
brought  an  ejectment  against  West  and  Jameson,  say- 
ing that  £16  a year  was  paid  by  West’s  representa- 
tives always  to . the  Taaffe  family,  who  let  this  rent 


get  due  in  order  to  get  me  into  £16  a year.  The 
Chairman  said  it  was  a hard  case ; but  that  lease  only 
lasted  one  year  after  1873,  and  T objected  then,  and  I 
have  £10  3s.  id.  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
I will  appeal  to  the  Chairman.  I have  an  account  of 
all  the  field  produced  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I 
will  prove  I am  not  able  to  make  £18  out  of  it. 

18384.  The  land  was  formerly  set  at  £16  ? — This  is 
an  accommodation  field.  For  a long  time  it  was 
attached  to  Fort  Leicester,  and  when  Mrs.  West  died 
Mr.  J ameson  got  it,  and  then  he  put  me  under  this 
extraordinary  rent. 


Oct.  21, 1S80. 

Mr.  Marlin  J. 
AValdron. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Doorley  examined. 


18385.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a merchant  in 
Roscommon  ? — I am  a draper. 

18386.  Were  you  formerly  a pupil  of  the  Albert 
Model  Farm  ? — Yes. 

18387.  Are  you  a tenant-farmer? — Yes.  In  con- 
sequence of  my  education  on  the  Model  Farm  I was 
anxious  to  obtain  a farm  of  land  in  Roscommon,  where 
I have  some  house  property.  I wished  to  put  my 
education  into  practice.  I took  land  from  the  late 
Michael  Nolan,  who  was  my  cousin,  giving  him  a fine 
of  £3  an  acre  and  pay  all  the  rates.  I divided  the 
eight  acres  into  portions  with  drains.  There  was  a 
fall  to  the  river,  and  I practically  drained  it,  so  that 
in  the  wettest  season  it  is  dry.  I took  it  in  1869  or 
1870.  The  valuation  was  then  £7.  It  was  portion 
of  the  estate  and  was  not  previously  occupied  by  any 
other  tenant.  Still  I had  to  pay  a fine  for  a skirt  of 
a farm,  and  the  valuator  came  and  valued  it  at  £7. 
The  gross  valuation  of  the  farm  was  so  much,  and 
perhaps  by  putting  that  much  on  mine  he  served  the 
landlord.  Nolan,  himself,  was  a rate-collector  and 
might  have  suggested  that.  I hold  seven  acres  and 
three  roods,  and  I was  paying  £2  5s.  8 d.,  for  the  rates 
at  present  in  Roscommon  are  3s.  in  the  pound,  and 
then  there  is  county  cess  and  no  allowance.  I drained 
part  of  this  land  that  was  not  fit  for  tillage — anything 
that  could  be  drained,  and  I would  bring  sub-soil  into 
use  for  tillage,  but  in  consequence  of  the  last  three 


years’  crops  not  being  good,  I find  it  very  difficult  to 
pay  the  rent. 

18388.  What  is  the  rent  ? — £16  16s.  without  cess, 
and  the  valuation  is  £7. 

18389.  And  you  apprehend  that  if  you  failed  to 
pay  the  rent  and  were  ejected  you  would  get  nothing 
for  your  improvements? — That  is  what  I think. 
What  I expect  from  the  Commission  is  that  they  will 
recommend  Parliament  to  give  us  our  holdings  at  a 
valuation,  and  that  we  will  be  entitled  to  hold  and 
not  be  evicted  except  for  non-payment  of  a fair  rent. 

18390.  You  don’t  want  to  go  back  upon  the 
Griffith  valuation  ? — No.  I am  prepared  to  leave  my 
land  to  two  men,  with  an  umpire.  I know  the  feeling 
of  the  county — mostly  of  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers 
— and  what  brought  me  forward  was  to  point  out  that 
I understood  we  are  not  entitled  to  any  claim  for 
compensation  because  we  live  in  towns  and  have  lands 
outside  ; but  I am  glad  to  find  we  have. 

18391.  If  you  were  ejected  for  non-payment  you 
would  not  have  ? — No.  The  three  bad  seasons  bring 
me  so  close  that  I am  paying  rent  for  nothing.  It  is 
my  confirmed  opinion  from  what  I know  of  the  people 
that  they  never  improve  the  land,  but  if  they  do  they 
are  made  pay  for  it.  A neighbour  of  mine  tilled  his 
land  nicely  for  cattle  show  purposes,  and  the  landlord 
saw  it  and  put  10s.  an  acre  on  it.  That  was  not 
encouraging  to  him  to  improve. 


Mr.  J.  C 
Doorley. 


Mr.  J ohn  Kelly  examined. 


18392.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  hold  under  the 
same  landlord  ? — Yes ; and  I am  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  a year’s  rent.  It  was  all  marsh  and  bog, 
and  weeds  when  I got  it.  I drained  it.  The  year’s 
rent  coming  due  in  May  is  not  paid  until  July,  and 
he  served  me  with  an  ejectment.  I did  not  think  he 
would  go  on  with  it,  but  he  took  out  a decree  unknown 
to  me,  and  threatened  the  sheriff  every  day.  A son 
of  mine  went  and  settled  it  with  the  agent,  through 
Mr.  Tumulty,  in  the  town  here,  and  I gave  him  a 
small  fine.  Tumulty  bought  the  crops,  and  the  hay 
alone  was  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

18393.  Did  your  son  sell  it  ? — Yes. 

18394.  In  order  to  pay  the  rent? — Yes ; in  my 
absence.  I was  digging  potatoes,  and  when  I saw 
the  agent  with  Tumulty  come  out,  I didn’t  know 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

18395.  How  were  you  ejected  afterwards? — My 


son,  who  is  married  and  living  with  me,  has  a wife 
and  nine  children,  and  he  is  not  industrious,  and  the 
agent,  Mr.  Duffy,  got  about  him  and  said,  if  you  don’t 
sell  the  crops  now  I will  not  allow  you  to  take  them 
away  or  sell  your  good  will.  He  got  £27  for  the  six 
acres  of  meadow,  with  three  roods  of  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, &c. 

18396.  How  much  rent  was  due  ? — One  year’s  rent, 
£20.  The  valuation  is  £6  10s. 

18396a.  Mr.  J.  C.  Doorley. — He  was  paying  more 
than  three  times  the  valuation,  and  of  course  the 
County  Court  Judge  would  give  him  a substantial 
sum.  The  agent  when  turning  him  out  or  effecting 
this  compromise,  said  I will  give  you  two  acres  of  an 
adjoining  bog,  and  I will  only  charge  you  10s.  an 
acre  for  it.  It  was  cut-away  bog,  but  when  he  got 
this  man  to  give  up  quiet  possession,  he  said  no,  I 
will  not  give  you  a sod  at  all. 


Mr.  John 
Kelly. 


Mr.  Peter  Flynn  examined. 


Mr.  Peter 


18397.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  on 
Mr.  Pakenham  Mahon’s  property  at  Derry  Carberry  ? 
—-Yes. 

18398.  What  do  you  complain  of  ? — In  1851  he 
sent  in  a valuator  and  promised  to  pay  us  half  of  the 
improvements.  There  was  a large  street  of  houses  on 
my  land,  and  I had  to  level  them.  He  told  me  he 
Mould  give  me  lime.  Well,  he  did  that,  and  I was 


not  able  to  build  until  after  1870,  and  he  struck  a ® b’lln- 
rent  on  us  at  the  time.  It  was  £14  15s.,  and  in  1859 
he  raised  it  £5  a year,  and  never  gave  me  a penny 
for  all  my  labour.  My  expenses  amounted  to  £400 
for  levelling  houses  and  fences. 

18399.  Your  own  expenditure? — Yes.  I was  a 
young  man  at  the  time,  and  I had  three  or  four  men 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  I built  walls  and  employed 
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Mr.  Peter 


masons.  I tumbled  bouses  and  built  others,  and 
about  forty  feet  of  stabling ; but  he  would  not  give 
me  timber  even  for  building.  He  made  me  pay  for 
the  timber.  I had  pretty  good  capital  then.  I 
had  to  go  to  the  Hon,  Mr.  Mapother,  and  he  would 
not  take  a penny  from  me  for  the  timber.  The  rent 
is  tiie  same  ever  since.  He  never  gave  me  a penny 
compensation  for  all  my  labour.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  I claimed  it,  and  said,  how  can  I pay  rent  after 
all  the  labour  I have  gone  through.  “ You  know 
you  said  you  would  give  us  plenty  of  crowbars  and 
picks.” 


1 8400.  - ■HaVe''  you  any  complaint  ■ to  make  of  th  e 
rent? — I complain  of  the  rise  of  .£5  in  1859.-  My 
entire  rent  is  £19  15s.,  for  about  seventeen  acres. 

18401.  Since  1859  there  was  no  alteration  ?— No. 
I am  paying  that  since.  He  returned  me  £3  last 
year,  and  I reclaimed  about  five  roods  of  bog.  t 
18402.  Since  the  time'  you  mention  ? — Yes. 
18403..  Was  the  townlandstriped  .at.  that  time  .?— 
It  was,  but  this  was  a rough  bog,  and  it  was  very 
hard  on.  me  after  reclaiming  five  roods  of  it  . 


Mr.  John 
Flynn. 


Mr.  John  Flynn-  examined. 

18404.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant  of  • Peter  Flynn,  and  every  man  there  has  the  same  com- 
Mr.  Mahon’s  ? — Yes.  I am  brother  of  this  man,  plaint  to  make. 


Mr.  Patrick  Morris  examined  (with  seven  other  tenants  of  Mr.  Waitman). 


Mr.  Pr, frisk 
Morris. 

18405.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  are  a tenant  of  Mr. 
Waitman  ? — Yes. 

1840G.  What  is  your  rent  ?— My  rent  is  £37  10s. 

18407.  And  your  valuation  ? — £29  15s. 

1S408.  Was  the  rent  raised  ? — It  was  £21  first. 

18409.  When  was  it  raised? — It  was  raised  in 
Dunville’s  time. 

18410.  When  was  the  last  rise  put  on? — Four  or 
five  years  ago. 

18411.  Was  the  rent  raised  on  the  whole  property 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  and  about  the  same  amount. 
Ho  went  on  the  Ordnance  valuation,  and  raised  the 
rent  so  much  all  over. 

18412.  The  O’Coxor  Don. — Was  the  case  brought 
before  the  barrister  ? — Yes. 

18413.  Weren’t  the  rents  settled  before  him? — 
Yes ; but  he  did  not  agree  with  the  barrister,  and  he 
gave  us  a summons  and  plaint  to  Galway.  He 
appealed,  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  solicitor  in  Dublin, 
settled  it. 

18414.  He  was  acting  for  you  ? — Yes. 

18415.  He  came  to  a settlement  by  which  the  rents 
were  fixed  at  the  present  figure?— Yes. 

1S416.  He  raised  the  rent  2s.  6d.  to  the  pound  all 
round? — Yes,  all  round.  Over  £20  he  raised  2s.  6 d., 
and  under  £20,  2s. 


18417.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  Sebastian  Nolan, 
from  Tuam.  Mr.  Waitman  is  the  landlord. 

18418.  You  did  not  get  a lease  at  that  time  ? — No, 

1S419.  Mr.  Shaw.- — Have  you  improved  the  land 
much  ? — Yes,  there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  acres  net 
value  for  5s.,  and  the  tenants  improved  it  themselves 
and  took  a great  deal  of  stones  off  it. 

18420.  Did  the  landlord  do  anything  to  help  you  'I— 
No,  he  took  an  acre  from,  me  and  charged  me.  for,  the 
run.  I went  before  him  and  ho  would  .not  speak  to 
me. 

18421.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  was  the  rent 
settled  before  the  Chairman — was  there  an  arbitra- 
tion ? — There  was  not ; we  had  to  agree  to  his  rise  or 
give  him  possession. 

18422-  Did  you  agree  to  the  rise  Mr.  Waitman; 
demanded? — I did,  sooner  than  go  out.  I think 
there  was  a compromise.  He  did  not  charge  the  full 
amount  he  intended  at  first.  He  wanted  52  or  53  per 
cent,  at  first.  It  is  not  worth  much  .more  than  half 
the  rent  I pay. 

18423.  How  do  you  live? — I live  by  day  labour 
and  taking  conacre. 


Mr.  John 
Kennedy. 


Mr.  John  Kennedy  examined. 


18424.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  same  - 
property  ?— I come  for  my  father-in-law,  Pat  Nolan. 
I have  twelve  acres  of  cut-away  bog. 

18425.  Are  you  living  by  the  land? — No,  sir;  I 
was  a contractor  for  the  last  ten  years.  My  valuation 
is  £38  and  my  rent  £47. 

18426.  It  was  raised  in  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes,  I was  raised  £17. 

18427.  And  you  all  complain  of  the  rent  being  tob 
high?— Yes.  . 

18428.  And  that  you  are  not  able  to  live  with  the 
bad  times  ? — No ; Lord  Crofton  was  about  to  drain  his 


land,  and  my  landlord  stopped  it  and  would  not  allow 
it  at  all.  I offered  to  give  £2  myself,  and  he  would 
not  do  it. 

Edward  Kelly. — My  son  and  daughter  went  to 
America. . They  could  not  stay  with  me. 

18429.  You  could  not  divide  such  a bit  of  land  as 
that  ? — No,  sir. 

Pat  Morris. — I had  potatoes  last  year  and  they  were 
not  worth  anything. 

John  Kennedy. — We  would  not  have  any  potatoes 
but  for  Lord  Crofton  giving  us  seed.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  county. 


Mr.  Edward 
Kelly. 


Mr.  Edward  Kelly  examined. 


1S430.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  also  a tenant  of  Mr. 
Waitman  ? — Yes. 

18431.  What  is  your  rent? — £43  a year. 

18432.  And  your  valuation  ? — £36;  my  rent  was 
raised  twice,  just  the  same  as  the  others.  I cut  away 
a great  deal  of  whins,  and  made  drains,  and  squared 
the  lands. 

18433.  You  made  all  the  improvements  on  the 
lands  ? — Yes ; and  built  houses  and  stables,  and  a barn 
svad  fowl-house,  and  car-house. 


Pat  Morris. — We  are  noticed  for  the  November 
rent,  and  I am  afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to  pay  if  he 
gives  us  nothing.  Sir  Charles  .Coote  and  other  land- 
lords. have  nothing  to  fear  frpm  any  tenant,  here,  for 
they  give  us  justice.  It  is  dry,  hard  land. 

...  Michael. Fox. — I built  a great,  deal  of  houses  before 
the  rent  was  raised,  and  I was  allowed  nothing. 

18434.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  other , .tenants, rfrpn>.,Mr.  .. 
Waitman’a .property'  are,  Michael  Feepey,  .Bernard  , 
Kelly,  Thomas  Locke,  and  William  Murray  ?— Yes. 
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Patrick  Naughten  examined  (with  Bernard  Kelly,  Michael  Brannan,  and  William  Kelly  present). 


Oct.  21,  isso. 


18435.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  tenants  of 
jlr.  Fawcett’s,  at  Feeragh  ? — Yes. 

1843G.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold?  — About 
twenty  acres,  bog  and  bottom. 

18437.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £20. 

1843S.  What  do  you  complain  of  ? — I complain  that 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  only  £12,  and  that  I reclaimed 
land  and  the  landlord  brought  in  a valuator  and  valued 
the  place  at  £16.  The  rent  is  £20,  and  the  first 
valuation  was  only  £12. 

18439.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  raised  until  it 
was  raised  to  £20  ? — It  was  raised  from  £12  to  £20. 


18440.  All  at  one  time? — No;  from  £12  to  £16,  Messrs.  Patk. 
and  from  £16  to  £20.  Myself  and  my  father  reclaimed  Laughton, 
the  land.  It  was  nearly  useless  at  first.  S Kol,y’ 

.18441.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  rent  has  not  been  Brannon, 
altered  for  thirty  years  ? — It  has.  and  William 

18442.  When  was  it  last  changed?  — About  ten  Kcll-y- 
years  ago. 

18443.  When  was  the  last  rise  put  on  ?— Ten  years 
ago.  It  was  then  £16. 

18444.  It  was  then  raised  to  £20  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Kelly  examined. 

18445.  Mi-.  Shaw. — What  is  your  rent? — £S  10s.  18448.  In  the  famine  times  1— Yes. 

18446.  And  your  valuation  ? — £5.  18449.  It  has  not  been  changed  since '/ — No. 

18447.  When  was  the  rent  raised? — In  the  bad 
times. 


Mr.  Michael  Brannon  examined. 


18450.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  your  rent  ? — £15. 
18451.  When  was  the  rent  last  fixed  ? — About  ten 
years  ago. 

18452.  How  much  was  that  rise  ? — From  £10  to 


£15.  The  original  rent  was  £7,  and  then  it  was 
raised  to  £10  ; then  £12  10s.,  and  then  £15. 

18453.  And  the  last  was  ten  years  ago  ? — Yes. 
1S454.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes 
some  years  before. 


Mr.  Bernard  Kelly  examined. 


18455.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  your  rent? — It  is  £9. 
It  was  £6. 

18456.  It  was  raised  about  the  same  time? — Yes. 

18457.  Is  it  bad  land  ? — It  is  very  bad  land. 

18458.  Have  you  clone  any  reclamation  ? — I have 
done  great  improvements,  and  built  houses  and  all 
that,  and  then  when  we  do  all  that  the  valuators  come 
round  and  value  our  land  up  mountains  high,  and  the 
landlord  comes  forward  and  says  the  rent  must  be  put 
above  that.  That  is  all  after  we  have  built  houses 
and  all  that. 

Pat  Naughten. — I took  in  a piece  of  bog ; he  gave 
it  for  two  years,  and  then  lie  rented  it,  and  he  has 
raised  it  up  to  £1  an  acre. 

1845,9.  What  you  reclaimed  yourself  ? — Yes,  and  it 
began  at  2s.  6 cl.  There  are  twenty-nine  tenants,  and 
each  tenant  is  one-fourth  over  the  Government  val- 
uation. 

18460.  All  the  advances  were  made  at  the  same 
time? — Yes.  There  were  none  of  the  tenants  came 
here  but  us. 

William  Kelly. — In  1846  or  1847  there  were  168 
acres  here,  and  He  divided  the  lands.  It  was  under 


lease  then  and  the  lease  was  broke.  I held  twenty 
acres  at  that  time.  We  had  to  make  mearings 
in  the  year  of  the  famine.  There  was  one  side  of  the 
village  was  not  equally  rented  with  the  other,  it  was 
cheap.  There  was  a rent  of  26s.  an  acre  put  on  one 
part,  and  mine  was  left  at  ISs.  The  best  of  it  was 
left  at  the  standing  rent  of  £1  an  acre,  and  the 
choicest  lot  was  put  in  with  what  was  called  bad,  to 
make  amends,  and  in  the  course  of  about  six  years 
afterwards  ’ he  takes  six  acres  of  good  land  from  me, 
and  leaves  me  bad  entirely.  The  rent  was  then  18s. 
and  now  it  is  23s. 

Fat  Naugliten. — I had  eighteen  acres  of  good  upland 
and  he  took  it  from  me  and  gave  it  over  to  me  as  a 
grass  farm,  and  raised  the  rent  £5.  I only  hold  that 
from  year  to  year  ; it  was  eighteen  acres  of  good  land 
but  it  is  only  grass  land  now,  and  he  can  turn  me  out 
of  it  at  any  tune.  I had  it  before  as  a regular  farm, 
and  was  able  to  pay  for  it. 

18461.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  say  all  the  tenants  would 
be  here  if  they  knew  of  this  inquiry  ? — Yes, 

18462.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 

The  inquiry  then  closed. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY— FHIDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd,  1880. 


The  Commissioners  sat  this  morning  at  eleven  o’clock  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Galway,  and  resumed  the  Inquiry. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse, 
The  O’Conor  Don,  and  Arthur  M'Morrogh  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l. 


Out,  22, 18S0. 

Mr.  Charles 
C.  Boycott. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Boycott,  examined. 


18463.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I believe  that  you  are 
Lord  Erne’s  agent? — Yes,  for  the  County  of  Mayo. 

18464.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  property  over 
which  you  are  agent,  or  about  it? — I should  think 
about  1,600  acres.  It  is  scattered ; some  is  at  Castle- 
bar, and  some  at  Lough  Mask. 

18465.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  his  Lordship’s 
agent? — For  seven  years. 

1S466.  I believe  you  have  been  subjected  to  a good 
deal  of  unpleasantness  lately  ? — I have. 

1S467.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  the  Commissioners 
what  exactly  has  happened  ? — I was  instructed  by  the 
Earl  of  Erne  to  collect  his  November  rents  of  1S79, 
and  to  allow  his  tenants  10  per  cent  abatement.  I 
cannot  speak  accurately  to  a pound,  because  Tarn  only 
going  on  memory,  but  the  gross  rental  is  either  £30 
or  £31  ISs.  4 cl.  over  Griffith’s  valuation.  His  lord- 
ship  was  allowing  10  per  cent  on  that,  and  asking  for 
the  November  rent  of  1879  in  some  cases,  and  in  re- 
spect to  yearly  tenancies,  the  May  vent  of  1879.  The 
tenants  all  refused  to  pay — all  but  two — unless  they 
got  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.  I referred  the  matter 
to  his  lordship,  and  he  said  he  would  give  no  more 
than  20  per  cent.  I first  sent  a letter  to  them  to  pay, 
and  they  declined,  and  I then  took  out  ejectment 
processes. 

18468.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  of  this? — 
About  the  20th  of  September. 

18469.  Of  this  year? — Yes.  I think  it  was  the 
22nd  of  September.  The  ejectment  processes  were 
served  on  the  22nd  September.  The  process  server 
only  succeeded  in  serving  three  of  the  ejectment 
processes.  He  had  a force  of  police  with  him  to  pro- 
tect him,  but  they  were  beaten,  and  he  only  succeeded 
in  serving  three,  of  the  notices,  and  there  has  been  no 
attempt  since  to  serve  the  remainder.  Those  three 
processes  came  off  at  last  Ballinrobe  Quarter  Sessions 
and  the  cases  were  undefended,  and  decrees  were 

18470.  Which  property  was  this  on? — On  the 
Lough  Mask  property,  in  Kilmaine  barony. 

18471.  Is  that  near  any  large  town? — Near  the 
town  of  Ballinrobe. 

18472.  Mr  Kavanagh. — Since  that  time  you  have 
not  been  able  to  serve  any  of  the  processes  ? — I have 
not  tried  to  serve  them,  for  that  was  the  last  day  for 
the  Ballinrobe  Quarter  Sessions,  and  there  is  no 
Sessions  now  until  January. 

18473.  Do  you  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  getting 
those  decrees  served  when  the  time  comes  for  having 
them  put  in  force  ? — I am  certain  that  they  cannot  be 
served  without  a very  large  force  of  police,  and  if  the 
ejectment  decrees  have  to  be  carried  out — and  I don’t 
suppose  they  will — in  fact  I am  confident  that  they 
cannot,  for  the  men  are  very  well  able  to  pay,  but  if 
they  were  evicted  nobody  would  take  their  land,  and 
they  would  be  reinstated  again,  as  is  done  everywhere 
in  Ireland  now.  They  would  be  put  in  again  by  mob 
force  and  kept  there.  I don’t  think  the  tenants  will 
go  to  decrees.  I think  they  will  pay.  I myself,  as  an 
agent  have  been  subjected  to  terrible  injuries  by  every 
possible  mode  of  malice  that  ingenuity  could  devise. 

18474.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  attribute  that 
to  ? — I attribute  it  to  a statement  of  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  in  which  he  said  he  would  show  them  how 
it  was  very  easy  to  reduce  the  parishioners  of  any 
parish  to  those  only  who  had  the  cause  of  the  Land 
League  at  heart.  As  an  agent  in  bringing  ejectment 
processes,  of  course  it  is  well  known  that  I have  not 
the  cause  of  the  Land  League  at  heart,  and  for  that 
reason  the  edict  has  gone  forth  that  I am  to  be  banished 
from  the  parish. 


18475.  Who  is  that  Parish  Priest? — Father  John 
O’Malley. 

18476.  What  is  the  parish? — I think  it  is  Kil- 
maine. I have  a cutting  here  from  a newspaper  of  liis 
speech. 

1S477.  If  every  person  is  to  be  banished  out  of  the 
parish  who  has  not  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  at 
heart  that  means  that  a great  many  would  be 
banished  ? — I don’t  suppose  it  would  interfere  with  any 
one  unless  a man  who  showed  openly  that  he  had  not 
the  cause  of  the  Land  League  at  heart  and  went  openly 
against  them. 

18478.  How  do  they  suppose  you  went  against 
them? — By  bringing  ejectment  processes.- 

18479.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— State  what  sort  of  incon- 
venience and  malice  you  have  been  subjected  to? — On 
the  24th  September,  a mob  came  up  to  my  house  and 
ordered  off  every  person  in  my  employment.  There 
was  not  a single  person  left  but  one  that  I had  brought 
from  Dublin,  and  since  then  he  is  the  only  person  I 
have  been  able  to  get.  I have,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  nephew,  to  drive  in  the  cows,  and  drive  them 
out,  and  draw  out  water  to  the  cattle,  take  out  the 
horse  and  cart  and  drive  them,  under  an  escort  of 
police,  and  there  is  not  a single  sort  of  person  allowed 
to  help  me.  My  herd  has  given  up  his  holding,  but 
he  will  not  give  up  the  house,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
being  given  to  a stranger.  Others  have  given  work, 
but  the  people  will  not  work  for  me.  I have  the 
magistrate’s  orders  for  ejectment,  but  I can  get  nobody 
like  a special  bailiff  to  serve.  Even  last  Tuesday  the 
woman  who  washed  the  clothes  for  the  house  said  that 
she  dare  not  do  so  again. 

18480.  Chairman. — Will  not  the  magistrates  when 
they  issue  orders  see  to  their  being  carried  out? — You 
must  have  a special  bailiff  if  you  want  to  do  that.  I 
can  get  no  one  to  execute  them. 

18481.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I believe  you  are  pre- 
vented saving  your  crops? — Yes.  I cannot  get  my 
potatoes  dug  nor  my  hay  saved.  I cannot  get  my 
corn  threshed,  nor  my  mangolds  cut,  and  after  this 
frost  my  mangolds  will  be  worthless.  It  will  be 
hardly  -worth  lifting  if  the  frost  is  as  severe  as 
here. 

1 8482.  Baron  Dowse. — How  far  is  your  place  from 
Ballinrobe  ? — Four  miles. 

18483.  Is  it  in  the  direction  of  Cong? — A little  on 
the  right  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Mask.  The  police 
have  to  bring  me  my  letters  now.  The  messenger 
who  used  to  carry  them,  or  a little  postboy,  was 
threatened  and  struck,  and  my  nephew,  a boy  who  is 
gone  to  school  to-day,  used  to  go  with  him,  and  drive 
him  in  a pony  and  car  in  the  mornings ; and  he  was 
threatened,  by  some  people  who  came  up  with  a stick 
and  threatened  him  not  to  come  again.  Then  I sent 
police  with  the  boy  to  protect  him,  until  he  had  to  get 
ready  for  the  examination  at  the  college  to-day.  Since 
then  the  Government  have  ordered  policemen  to  bring 
out  my  letters  daily.  A woman  who  brought  me  out 
telegrams  from  the  post  office  was  threatened,  and  the 
postmistress  told  me  it  was  not  safe  to  send  her  as  a 
messenger  for  fear  the  telegrams  would  be  taken  from 
her.  She  has  brought  them  since,  but  she  has  in- 
structions from  the  postmistress  to  tell  the  police 
authorities  in  order  that  she  may  bring  the  telegrams 
safely.  I am  living  with  ten  policemen  in  my  house 
at  present,  and  I have  to  be  escorted  wherever  I go 
by  policemen. 

18484.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
acting  .for  Lord  Erne  ? — For  seven  years. 

1*165.  Had  you  any  trouble  before  this  in  the 
collection  of  rents .' — In  August,  last  year,  when  the 
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rents  came  due,  they  posted — a notice  was  posted  on 
jny  gate,  with  the  sign  of  a coffin  on  it,  and  it  warned 
me  not  on  any  account  to  collect  the  rents,  unless  they 
got  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  off. 

18486.  That  was.  before  they  knew  how  the  crops 
of  1879  would  turn  out! — Yes. 

18487.  And  it  was  a bad  year? — Yes. 

18488.  Had  1878  been  a bad  year  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ? — No.  The  injury  to  the  tenants  then 
was  the  injury  in  the  price  of  cattle,  and  the  immediate 
stopping  of  all  credit  by  the  local  tradesmen.  I think 
that  is  what  wound  up  the  country  so  much. 

18489.  Did  the  tradesmen  issue  executions  ? — Yes. 
They  stopped  credit  without  any  warning,  and  the 
people  had  no  provision  made  for  that.  In  the  year 
1879,  I fancy  I am  correct  in  stating  that,  there 
was  not  one-fourth  of  the  usual  number  of  harvestmen 
coming  from  England  and  Scotland  of  the  Irish 
labourers,  and  they  had  nothing  to  come  over  with. 
That  would  not  effect  Lord  Erne’s  tenantry  as  they 
are  snug  holders. 

18490.  They  would  not  be  affected  by  tradesmen’s 
bills  so  much? — No.  They  were  middling  well  off, 
and  did  not  wish  to  part  with  what  they  had.  They 
are  middling  well  off  now. 

18491.  Had  this  system  been  adopted  in  other  places 
with  others  who  were  in  trouble  about  tradesmen’s 
bills  ? — Yes ; they  followed  on  the  system  of  the  others. 

18492.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  those 
on  whom  you  served  notices? — Elwood,  and  Joyce, 
and  Duffy. 

18493.  You  servednotices  in  those  three  cases? — Yes. 
They  were  tried  at  the  Ballinrobe  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  decrees  got. 

18494.  Then  you  can  say  positively  that  it  was  not 
inability  to  pay  that  prevented  them  paying  ? — I am 
certain  of  that  in  my  own  mind. 

18495.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Now,  in  Lord  Erne’s 
dealings  with  his  tenants  is  he  liberal  ? — Extremely 
liberal.  Any  tenant  who  wants  to  build  a barn,  or 
shed,  or  eartshed,  or  stable,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
his  lordship  orders  the  agent  to  see  whether  the  im- 
provement is  to  be  made,  and  to  value  the  amount  of 
the  cost  of  it ; and  his  lordship  allows  one  half,  and 
gives  timber  off  the  estate. 

18496.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  he  continue  to  do  so 
up  to  the  present? — No,  he  does  not.  Within  the 
last  two  months  I had  instructions  from  his  lordship 
to  withdraw  from  it. 

18497.  You  have  been  appointed  since  .the  Land 
Act? — Yes,  seven  years  ago. 

18498.  Did  he  make  any  change  with  the  tenants 
in  consequence  of  the  Land  Act,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — I am  confident  he  did  not. 

18499.  Chairman. — Did  you  experience  any  ill- 
feeling  before  that  time? — Never.  I believe  the  Earl 
of  Erne  was  the  first  landlord  who  gave  an  abatement, 
even  before  I was  asked  by  anybody.  He  gave  an 
abatement  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  tenants  in  the  North 
and  West,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  ill-feeling. 

18500.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  the  surrounding  land- 
lords give  greater  abatement? — Yes. 

18501.  How  much  did  they  give? — I could  not  say. 
I heard  that  Lord  Kilmaine  gave  15  per  cent.,  and  I 
heard  that  Lord  Ardilaun  gave  30  and  gave  meal. 
Captain  Knox  has  given  no  abatement. 

18502.  Who  is  his  agent? — Mr.  Darley. 

18503.  Does  he  live  between  Ballinrobe  and  Cong? 
— Outside — between  Creagh  and  Ballinrobe. 

18504.  Is  his  agent  unpopular? — He  is  guarded  by 
two  policemen  wherever  he  goes.  In  the  barony  of 
Kilmaine  there  are  sixteen  individuals,  or  sixteen  pro- 
perties under  protection. 

18505.  Sixteen  people  ? — Fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the 
one  barony. 

18506.  Is  Lord  Erne’s  property  low-lying  land  or 
mountain  land  ? — Low-lying  land. 

18507.  It  is  on  the  Ballinrobe  side  of  Lough  Mask, 
and  not  across  the  lake? — No,  it  is  not  the  mountain 
land. 


18508.  It  appeal's  to  be  good  land  ? — It  is  very  good 
land. 

18509.  Is  it  limestone  land? — Yes. 

18510.  What  are  the  average  rents? — They  are 
bulk  rents. 

18511.  What  would  they  be  about  an  acre,  for  we  • 
would  like  the  acreage  ? — I was  not  prepared  for  that. 

18512.  What  difference  is  it  from  the  valuation? — 
Some  is  under  and  some  over. 

18513.  You  allow  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  which  brings 
them  under  the  valuation. 

18514.  And  they  wanted  what? — 25  percent. 

18515.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  reduce  their 
rents  by  one-fourth? — Yes. 

18516.  A nd  that  you  refused  ? — Yes. 

18517.  How  many  civil  bills  did  you  attempt  to 
serve? — I think  it  was  eleven  or  fifteen. 

18518.  Why  did  you  not  succeed  in  serving  any? — 
We  served  three. 

18519.  And  with  the  others  you  were  too  late? — Yes. 

18520.  Is  there  no  mode  of  substituting  service,  the 
same  as  in  the  Superior  Courts  ?- — The  solicitor  made 
application  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  allow  service  by 
post,  and  the  County  Court  Judge  declined  to  do  so. 

18521.  I don’t  know  whether  he  has  the  power? 
— I know  he  has.  I am  confident. 

18522.  The  Superior  Courts  can  substitute  service. 
You  attribute  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  ejectments  you 
served,  or  intended  to  serve,  and  the  refusal  to  reduce 
the  rent  below  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

18523.  Are  you  anything  worse  off  than  the  sur- 
rounding landlords  or  agents? — I am.  I have  been 
picked  out  as  a victim  to  show  the  power  of  the  Land 
League.  I am,  unfortunately  for  myself,  a farmer  as 
well  as  an  agent. 

18524.  How  much  land  have  you  yourself? — 
Where  I live  I have  above  300  acres,  and  I have  an 
off  farm,  in  all  about  1,000  acres. 

18525.  How  long  have  you  been  farming  that  ? — 
All  my  life,  or  since  shortly  after  I left  the  service. 
It  is  pretty  nearly  thirty  years. 

18526.  Then  you  had  been  living  in  this  country 
before  being  appointed  land  agent  ? — Yes. 

18527.  You  were  farming  the  land  ? — Yes. 

18528.  You  were  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

18529.  And  you  left  the  army  thirty  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  or  nearly. 

18530.  And  you  settled  there  ? — I settled  in  Mayo 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

18531.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Lough  Mask? 
— Seven  years. 

18532.  Is  it  under  Lord  Erne  ? — Yes. 

18533.  How  did  you  get  that.  Was  anybody 
evicted  ? — No.  There  was  an  amicable  arrangement. 
The  tenant  had  a lease  and  got  into  difficulties,  and 
the  property  was  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  his  lordship  bought  the  interest,  and  as  it 
was  vacant  it  was  given  to  me,  and  when  I got  it  I 
was  appointed  agent  at  the  same  time. 

18534.  Chairman. — It  was  nor  an  eviction  by  Lord 
Erne  ? — No.  I am  not  quite  clear,  though,  as  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

18535.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  any  person  evicted 
from  the  place  ? — No. 

18536.  You  got  it  from  people  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  persons  ? — I got  it  from  the  landlord 
direct.  The  former  tenant  had  been  sub-sheriff. 

18537.  What  was  his  name  ? — Rutledge. 

18538.  He  was  not  of  the  ordinary  farming  class  ?; 


Oct.  22,  isso. 

Mr.  Charles  C 
Boycott: 


18539.  Why  do  they  select  you  for  persecution? — 
They  want  to  banish  me  from  the  farm. 

18540.  They  punish  you  by  depriving  you  of  the 
labourers,  in  order  to  cripple  you  in  working  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

18541.  But  independent  of  being  agent,  has  it 
anything  to  do  with  what  has  been  your  line  of 
action? — No,  if  I would  give  up  the  actions  to-morrow 
the  workpeople  would  come  back,  and  everything 
would  go  on  smooth. 

4 G 
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Oct.  22, 1880.  18542.  Chairman. — How  long  were  the  work- 

Mr.  Charles  C.  People  working  with  you  without  any  difficulty 
Boycott.  arising  ? — They  were  there  up  to  the  24th  September, 

and  then  they  were  turned  out. 

18543.  And  were  they  turned  out  by  an  order 
from  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  a mob  came  up  to  the 
place. 

18544.  Was  there  any  difficulty  about  wages'! — No, 
I had  a strike  with  them  at  the  harvest  time  for  a couple 
of  days,  and  they  were  back  at  their  work  at  this 
time,  and  working  at  regular  wages  that  they  had 
agreed  on,  and  they  now  say  they  would  like  to  come 
back  to  work. 

18545.  Are  they  tenants  of  Lord  Erne’s1! — They 
are  not  Lord  Erne’s  tenants.  They  say  they  would 
be  glad  to  go  in,  and  I believe  they  would  like  to  go 
to  work. 

18546.  Baron  Dowse. — They  are  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
come  in. 

18547.  Is  it  that  they  are  more  malicious,  or  that 
they  are  afraid,  or  both  ? — There  is  not  a single 
individual  in  the  county  who  is  not  afraid.  Even  a 
juror  is  afraid  to  go  to  Court.  Every  man  in  the 
country  is  in  fear,  and  they  say  that  even  the  protec- 
tion of  the  police  is  of  no  use,  because  they  say  the 
moment  the  police  are  taken  away  they  will  be  shot 
the  same  as  Lord  Mountmorres. 

18548.  If  every  man  in  the  country  is  afraid,  of 
whom  are  they  afraid  ? — It  is  more  than  I can  tell. 
That  is  my  only  answer. 

18549.  Are  there  any  marked  men  in  the  country 
that  would  appear  to  be  the  source  of  all  this  ? — Yes. 

18550.  There  are? — Yes. 

18551.  Are  those  people  to  your  knowledge  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League,  or  do  you  hear  them  men- 
tioned in.  connection  with  the  Land  League?. — Every 
man  is  a subscriber  to  the  Land  League.  Every  man 
pays  his  shilling,  and  they  don’t  deny  it. 

18552.  You  spoke  about  a clergyman  making  a 
speech  ? — Yes,  I took  it  from  the  Freeman  newspaper! 

18553.  Chairman. — So  far  as  I see  by  the  news- 
papers, the  Land  League  direct  the  people  to  pay  the 
Government  valuation  ? — Yes. 

18554.  And  they  offer  below  it  ? — Yes. 

18555.  Have  they  tendered  the  Government  valua- 
tion?— No. 

18556.  That  seems  to  be  acting  against  the  advice 
of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  but  in  some  districts  the 
Land  League  send  money  to  the  tenants  to  defend 
them  or  to  support  their  families  while  in  jail. 

18557.  Baron  Dowse. — I saw  a reason  for  that 
was  because  a man  was  presumed  to  be  innocent.  Did 
you  see  that  ? — No. 

18558.  Supposing  you  owned  this  property  yourself, 
and  living  in  the  country  among  the  people,  would  you 
yourself  have  reduced  the  rent  below  10  per  cent.  ? — 
I would  not.  I don’t  know  whether  that  answer  is  to 
go  forth  to  the  public. 

18559.  We  all  know — I know  and  the  Commis- 
sioners know — that  the  Earl  of  Erne  is  a liberal  land- 
lord, and  I know  myself  that  in  Fermanagh  and 
Donegal  he  does  not  manage  differently  from  anybody 
else,  and  I suppose  it  is  the  same  here  ? — Yes. 

18560.  And  lie  is  a liberal  landlord? — Yes. 

18561.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — In  some  districts  the 
abatement  was  larger  than  what  Lord  Erne  gave  in 
his  rents.  Ai-e  the  rents  higher-  there? — I don’t 
know.  The  only  two  that  I heard  of  were  Lord  Kil- 
maiue  and  Lord  Ardilaun.  I fancy  Lord  Kilmaine’s 
are  the  same  as  Lord  Erne’s,  but  the  tenants  are  not 
such  a comfortable  class,  and  the  holdings  are  not  so 
good,  and  the  land  not  so  good. 

18562.  Are  the  tenants  in  worse  circumstances? — 
Yes. 

18563.  Lord  Erne’s  are  comfortable? — Yes. 

18564.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  he  buy  that  estate? — 

I don’t  know.  • I fancy  he  came  to  it  by  marriage.- 
One  part  belonged  to  Mr.  Cooper  of  Sligo.  Mr. 


Cooper’s  tenants  are  pretty  well  off.  Their  rents  are- 
just  about  the  same. 

18565.  How  does  his  agent  get  on? — He  does  not 
live  there.  He  comes  there  once  a year  and  collects 
the  rents,  and  goes  away. 

18566.  Does  he  get  on  better  than  you  ? — I cannot 
say. 

18567.  The  tenants  put  a pressure  on  you  as  a 
tenant  as  well  as  acting  as  agent  ? — Yes. 

18568.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I gather  that  in  addition 
to  this  sort  of  malice,  in  preventing  the  farming 
work  your  life  is  also  in  danger?  — In  hourly 
danger.  I dare  not  go  out  anywhere.  If  I do  so 
and  meet  friends  afterwards,  I hear  of  the  narrow 
escape  I have  had.  If  I was  not  guarded  by  police 
when  driving  on  my  car,  I would  not  be  safe,  and  I 
have  to  be  guarded  going  out  on  the  land. 

18569.  Baron  Dowse.— You  are  told  that? — Yes. 

18570.  Do  those  people  know  that? — What  people? 

18571.  The  people  that  tell  you  that? — It  is  my 
friends  that  hear  it. 

18572.  They  must  hear  it  from  somebody  that 
knows  ? — Yes,  people  who  know. 

18573.;  Then  the  whole  country  must  be  diseased  in 
that  respect  ? — It  is  as  open  as  it  can  be. 

18574.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  it  not  your  opinion 
that  the  country  in  your  district  is  practically  intimi- 
dated by  the  Land  League  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

18575.  And  there  is  a sort  of  reign  of  terror? — 
There  is  a sort  of  reign  of  terror  in  the  whole  coun- 
try side.  A Scotchman,  who  has  acted  for  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  for  Denis  Brown,  who  lives 
abroad  himself,  got  a threatening  notice  and  a coffin 
on  his  door,  the  other  day,  to  tell  him  to  leave  it — 
that  if  he  was  not  there  as  a Scotchman,  the  owner 
could  not  manage  himself,  and  no  Irishman  would  do 
it  for  him,  and  that  they  would  have  it  for  themselves. 
That  was  only  a fortnight  ago. 

18576.  Chairman.— That  was  a threatening  notice? 
— Yes.  Glencorric  is  the  place.  There  was  a no- 
tice on  the  blacksmith’s  door  who  shoes  my  horses, 
that  if  he  did  so  again  he  would  be  shot.  I saw  the 
notice  on  the  door.  This  notice  was  written  by  a 
poet.  It  says — 

“Take  notice,  ere  it  is  too  late, 

Or  you  will  surely  meet  with  Ferrick’s  fate." 

18577.  Have  you  had  any  threats  from  anybody 
personally  ? — No,  not  for  a year. 

18578.  I don’t  mean  letters,  but  personal  threats  ? 
— No. 

18579.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  not  for  a year. 
Had  you  threatening  letters  ? — I have  not  got  them 
personally  since  last  June  twelve  months. 

18580.  That  was  the  time  when  there  was  a threat 
to  prevent  you  collecting  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

18581.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  there  could 
be  a change  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  that 
would  be  a remedy  ? — Not  in  my  case ; for  in  my  case 
on  the  landlord’s  part  they  are  offered  below  Griffith’s 
valuation,  and  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  give  the 
land  rent  free. 

18582.  If  there  was  to  be  a remedy,  a remedy 
might  be  come  to  that  would  satisfy  both  parties  %~ 

I don’t  think  so,  because  you  can  only  bind  one  party. 
You  cannot  satisfy  both. 

18583.  Suppose  you  satisfy  the  tenant,  and  no  in- 
justice is  done  to  the  landlord,  could  it  be  done?— I 
don’t  think  you  can  satisfy  the  tenant  until  you 
abolish  the  reign  of  terror. 

18584.  Would  not  that  abolish  it? — If  there  was  a 
revaluation  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  and  fixed  rents  in 
innumerable  cases  it  would  raise  the  rents  on  the 
tenant  and  that  would  not  please  him. 

18585.  Chairman. — Would  that  be  the  case  if  his 
own  improvements  were  excepted? — I don’t  know 
how  far  they  would  go  back.  I don’t  know  how  they 
would  trace  it  back. 

18586.  Baron  Dowse.- — It  goes  back  except  for  per- 
manent buildings  and  reclamation  of  waste;  to  twenty: 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  making  of  the: 
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claim— -that  is  to  say,  ten  years  from  the  present 
time.  Eyery  year  the  Act  is  in  force  takes  a year 
off,  but  at  present,  under  the  law,  a man  can  make  a 
claim  for  ten  years’  general  improvements  made 
before  the  Act? — Yes,  and  many  properties  have  been 
sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  just  the  same 
as  telegraph  shares  and  stocks  in  the  Court.  A man 
paid  down  his  money  for  it,  and  became  a landlord  at 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  rent.  Is  he  then  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  paying  twice  over  for  houses  and 
other  improvements  on  his  land.  He  has  already  paid 
for  them  in  the  Court,  and  if  they  are  to  be  given  to 
the  tenant  and  deducted  from  the  landlord  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  them  twice. 

18587.  Chairman. — You  say  there  would  be  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  tenants’  interest? — My  im- 
pression is  that  the  landlord  has  bought  the  interest 
which  was  sold  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

18588.  Baron  Dowse. — That  would  be  a question 
of  how  it  would  work,  and  there  is  a possibility  of 
its  not  working.  Suppose  there  were  proper  directions 
given  would  it  work  satisfactorily  ? — I believe  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  have  a re- 
valuation of  the  whole  of  the  farming  land  of  Ireland, 
and  that  taken  as  a fixed  rent  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  I do  not  believe  the  tenant  would 
agree  to  it,  except  where  he  was  the  gainer  by  it. 

18589.  Don’t  you  think  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
public  would  be  against  him? — Yes. 

18590.  Would  it  not  work  perfectly  right?— Yes; 
but  I think  that  the  present  gain  to  the  tenants  would 
be  small.  I think  they  would  not  be  pleased. 

18591.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — As  to  tenant  improve- 
ment, do  you  admit  that,  as  a rule,  the  tenants  have 
made  the  most  of  the  improvements  in  the  land? — I 
believe  they  have.  I believe  it  is  the  exception  in 
any  case  for  the  landlord  to  do  anything  except  re- 
ceive the  rents.  It  is  the  general  rule,  and  always 
has  been. 

18592.  Lord  Erne  has  allowed  for  buildings  ? — Yes, 
for  buildings  and  mearing  fences,  and  expended 
money  on  roads.  It  is  generally  good  land. 

18593.  He  has  helped  in  making  roads  ? — Yes ; he 
helped. 

18594.  Baron  Dowse. — Does  he  ever  come  himself 
to  the  estate  ? — Not  for  ten  years.  He  is  very  old. 

18595.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — For  the  seven  years  you 
have  been  there  how  much  has  been  expended  in  help- 
ing improvements,  in  roads  and  the  like,  and  in  mak- 
ing improvements  ?— From  £80  to  £100,  I suppose. 

18596.  Every  year? — No. 

18597.  Altogether? — Yes.  On  houses  every  year 

£100  would  cover  what  has  been  done  within  the  last 
six  or  seven  years. 

18598.  That  is  in  a district  of  about  1,500  acres  ? — 
Yes.  My  rent  is  the  highest  rent. 

18599.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  the  agency  is  not 
worth  much  ? — No,  it  is  not.  The  rent  is  only 
about  £1,000  a year,  and  I pay  £500  a year  myself. 

18600.  Better  for  you  to  resign? — When  acting 
for  Lord  Erne,  and  things  got  into  trouble  and  all 
that,  I would  not  leave  ; but,  if  I got  things  quiet,  I 
would  ask  him  to  take  up  the  agency  from  me. 

18601.  Chairman. — You  said  that  Lord  Kilmaine 
and  Lord  Ardilaun  gave  higher  abatements  than  you 
did.  Are  they  in  the  same  position  as  Lord  Erne  ? — 
No.  I said  that  Lord  Kilmaine’s  tenants  had  agreed 
to  pay  up,  and  he  gave  15  per  cent.  I said  that  they 
came  down  and  talked  the  matter  over,  and  agreed  to  * 
an  abatement  of  15  per  cent. 

18602.  And  they  have  paid  ? — They  said  they 
would  pay,  and  his  lordship  and  his  brother  were  out 
shooting  and  saw  poachers,  and  they  gave  them  chase. 
•The  people  said  they  had  as  much  right  over  the  lands 
as  them,  and  fired  shots  over  their  heads  from  pistols. 
I'hey  had  them  summoned  at  the  last  Court  for  it. 

186Q3.  Baron  Dowse.— You  don’t  think  there  is 
any  objection  to  yourself  personally  ? — No. 

18604.  I believe  you  are  an  Englishman  ? — Yes. 

18605.  They  don’t  make  any  objection  on  that 
ground  ?— Not  a bit 


18606.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Do  you  know  of  any 
other  cause,  but  that  you  have  endeavoured  conscien- 
tiously to  do  your  duty  to  your  employer,  for  exciting 
their  feelings  ? — I may  say  that  I believe  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  I believe  there  are  a few  more  people  than 
the  country  people  that  keep  up  the  excitement. 

18607.  Baron  Dowse.— And  they  would  be  -willing 
to  assist  you  only  that  they  are  terrorized  ? — I believe 
so. 

18608.  How  many  ejectments  during  the  whole 
seven  years  did  you  serve  or  carry  out?— On  that 
property  none. 

18609.  You  evicted  no  person? — No. 

18610.  Neither  for  non-payment  of  rent  nor  any- 
thing else  ? — No. 

18611.  Then  you  had  no  land  claims?— No.  1 

evicted  some  from  the  County  Galway,  but  not  from 
Lord  Erne’s  property. 

18612.  That  had  nothing  to  do,  then,  with  the  pre- 
sent business  ?— No.  I had  a letter  from  the  bailiff 
on  Lord  Erne’s  property,  the  other  day,  at  Castlebar, 
stating  that  I might  come  on  any  day,  for  the  tenants 
Would  pay. 

^ 18613.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  John  O’Malley? 

18614.  Are  you  on  good  terms? — Yes;  he  is  on 
good  terms  with  me. 

18615.  What  is  his  object  in  making  the  speech  ? 
—Merely  to  show  the  power  of  the  Land  League. 
He  is  doing  this  without  breaking  the  law  of  God  or 
the  law  of  man. 

18616.  And  he  can  do  that? — Yes;  that  is  what 
he  thinks,  I suppose.  I know  there  is  his  speech  re- 
ported that  I alluded  to,  and  the  reason  that  I say  he 
is  the  leader  and  the  instigator  is,  because  several  of 
the  workpeople  told  me  that  they  would  ask  his  per- 
mission to  come  back  to  work.  If  they  had  to  get  his 
permission  to  come  back,  of  course  I take  it  for  granted 
that  he  ordered  them  not  to  come.  One  of  them  is 
getting  money  from  the  Land  League. 

18617.  To  support  him? — Yes. 

18618.  If  you  were  away,  do  they  suppose  they 
would  have  somebody  in  your  place  who  would  deal 
more  liberally  with  them  ? — I don’t  know.  They  are 
a very  bad  lot.  Thirty-one  civil  bill  processes  have  been 
issued.  Ninety-five  policemen,  two  sub-inspectors,  and 
a resident  magistrate,  went  to  serve  thirty-five  pro- 
cesses for  shop  goods,  and  they  succeeded  in  serving 
one. 

18619.  Chairman. — Is  the  resistance  from  the 
people  in  the  country  or  people  coming  from  the  town  ? 
— People  in  the  country. 

18620.  Baron  Dowse. — How  are  the  labourers  off? 
— Just  about  me  they  are  very  well  off.  The  men 
about  me  are  lifting  potatoes,  and  for  the  next  fortnight 
all  will  be  working  that  way. 

18621.  Was  there  much  distress  there  ?— No. 

18622.  Chairman. — You  said  there  was  a strike. 
What  was  the  amoimt  of  wages  you  were  paying  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  ? — 7s.,  7s.  6 d.,  9s.,  and  11s. 

18623.  And  did  they  come  back  at  the  same  rate  ? 
— No ; I raised  them  Is.  6 d.  to  9s.  a week. 

18624.  To  make  them  all  9s.  ? — No,  there  is  one  I 
give  15s.  to.  The  strike  was  not  about  the  amoimt 
of  wages  so  much  as  to  keep  all  the  hands  on  till  the 
1st  November,  employing  them  at  such  work  as  I 
wanted.  They  wanted  all  to  come  on  at  9s.,  and  to  be 
kept  on  till  the  1st  November. 

18625.  That  would  have  affected  the  labourers  and 
not  the  tenants  ? — No.  A few  of  the  tenants  were  in 
for  the  harvest.  I don’t  think  there  was  a tenant  on 
Lord  Erne’s  property  working  on  my  farm  when  all 
the  labourers  were  ordered  off  by  the  mob. 

18626.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  you  are  apprehen- 
sive of  your  life  ? — My  life  is  not  worth  an  hour’s 
purchase. 

18627.  Now,  if  you  gave  up  the  agency  do  you 
think  the  people  would  carry  on  this  agitation?— I 
don’t  helieve  they  would. 

18628.  Then  it  is  not  -with  reference  to  your 
relations  as  a farmer  that  they  object  ? — Not  a bit. 

4 G 2 


Oct.  22, 1880, 

Mr.  Charles  C. 
Boycott. 
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Oct.  22.  lsso.  18629.  You  don’t  think  it  right  to  give  up  the 
Mr  Charles  C.  aSency  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  country  ? 
Boycott.  No. 

18630.  But  you  think  if  you  gave  up  the  agency 
the  matter  would  be  different  ? — I think  so. 


18631.  And  the  agency  is  not  worth  more  than 
£50  a year  to  you  ? — Not  more  than  that ; somethin* 
like  that. 

18632.  You  collect  £1,000  and  pay  £500,  and  at 
the  outside  it  is  not  worth  more  than  £501 — That  is  all. 


Eev.  J. 
Gardner  Robb, 


Rev.  J.  Gardner  Robb,  d.d. 

18633.  Chairman. — I believe  you  were  formerly  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Clogher,  county  Tyrone  ? — 
Yes. 

18634.  And  I believe  you  wish  to  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  tenant-right  custom  in  that 
district  ? — Yes. 

18635.  You  think  there  was  some  defect  in  the 
Land  Act,  as  to  its  not  being  a sufficient  check  on 
arbitrary  evictions  ? — I do. 

18636.  Have  you  any  instance  you  can  mention  in 
which  you  think  that  is  the  case  1— -There  is  a typical 
case  in  the  instance  of  a John  Smith,  of  Cavanakirk. 

18637.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  ejectment  ? — He 
was  noticed  for  an  increase  of  rent,  and  refusing  to 
agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  landlord,  he  was 
served  with  an  ejectment. 

18638.  And  did  he  serve  a land  claim  ? — Yes. 

18639.  What  was  the  result  of  that!  — He  got 
£1,000. 

18640.  Do  you  say  that  that  was  not  sufficient 
compensation  1— I say  it  was  not  half  enough.  He 
held  a farm  of  about  100  acres,  the  model  farm  of  the 
district,  and  it  was  gradually  and  gradually  increasing, 
and  he  fenced  and  hedged,  and  drained  it,  and  brought 
it  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

18641.  Under  whom  was  it  held  ? — Mr.  Browne,  of 
Aughantaine,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Browne. 

18642.  You  say  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  farm! 
—Yes. 

18643.  He  thought  he  got  an  insufficient  amount! 
—Yes. 

18644.  Baron  Dowse. — What  was  the  increase 
asked  from  him  ? — I think  his  rent  was  £200,  and 
the  increase  would  make  it  £250. 

1S645.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  about  £50 ? 
— Yes. 

18646.  Chairman. — If  a tenant-right  system  could 
be  secured  by  doing  away  with  evictions,  except  for 
, non-payment  of  a fair  rent  or  bad  conduct,  would  that 
be  reasonable  ? — Yes  ; and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  and  of  every  honest  man  in  it. 

18647.  And  for  other  parts  of  the  country? — Yes; 
everywhere. 

18648.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Galway  ? — All  over  the  country. 

18649.  It  does  not  exist  in  Galway  ? — I don’t 
know.  I am  not  long  here,  and  I have  had  few 
conversations  with  the  farmers. 

18650.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  the  country — in 
the  West — would  be  satisfied  if  they  had  such  a law? — 

I believe  the  people  generally,  if  they  had  such  a law, 
from  conversations  I have  had,  would  be  satisfied. 

18651.  You  don’t  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country  ? — No,  not  much  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

18652.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  it  ought  to 
satisfy  them  ? — Yes.  I think  it  ought  to  be  fair  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

18653.  I suppose  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  would 
have  been  ready  to  pay  a fail-  rent  ? — Yes ; but  his  . 
son  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  too  high. 
His  son  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm. 

18654.  He  considered  the  rent  was  too  dear  ? — 
Yes. 

18655.  And  it  confiscated  his  interest  in  the  farms  ? 
— -It  did  not  recognise  his  improvements. 

18656.  What  did  the  landlord  do  with  the  farms  ? — 
He  broke  them  up  into  fields  and  got  a considerable 
sum  more  for  them  by  auction  for  two  years, 

1S657.  Do  you  think  he  made  on  the  whole’by  it  ? 
— He  afterwards  let  them  on  a 61  years’ lease  at  £250 


, ll.d.,  of  Galway,  examined, 
a year,  thus  making  £50  yearly  out  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
improvements,  and  at  his  expense. 

18658.  But  he  had  to  pay  £1,000  ? — I believe  he 
did.  I believe  he  lost  nothing  by  it.  The  failure  of 
the  existing  system  is  that  the  sum  generally  allowed 
at  Quarter  Sessions  is  a compromise.  It  does  not 
come  up  to  the  just  claim  of  the  tenant,  and  the  land- 
lord suffers  nothing. 

18659.  Is  the  natural  tendency  that  the  tenant 
would  not  get  the  outside  price  when  the  landlord 
would  get  something  more  ? — Yes. 

18660.  And  then  the  landlord  fights  upon  velvet 
when  he  goes  to  a court  of  law  ? — No  matter  what 
the  decision  is  he  is  always  safe,  and  the  unfortunate 
tenant  may  go  to  the  workhouse. 

18661.  What  did  the  Smith  family  do? — He  is 
still  looking  for  a farm  since  1876. 

18662.  Has  he  got  one  ? — No. 

18663.  Was  there  a house? — Yes,  there  was,  and 
he  paid  5 per  cent,  on  the  money  expended  in  building 
the  house. 

18664.  When  was  the  lease  run  out? — He  was 
allowed  to  remain  a year  or  two  and  established  his 
claim  under  the  Act  of  1870,  and  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  previous  rent. 

18665.  Then  he  remained  a year  or  two  paying 
the  lease? — The  lease  was  at  the  lower  rent,  i.e.,  the  rent 
included  the  5 per  cent. 

18666.  But  the  low  rent  he  was  willing  to  pay, 
including  the  5 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

18667.  Mr.  Kavanagh — What  proportion  did  the 
rent  bear  to  the  Poor  Law  valuation  ? — It  was  over ; 
Poor  Law  valuation,  £167  10s. ; rent  nearly  £200. 

18668.  Much? — About  the  average  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— from  one- fourth  to  one-sixth. 

18669.  And  the  rent  was  about  the  same  as  the 
adjoining  land  ? — It  was  higher. 

18670.  But  the  landlord  had  done  the  buildings? 
— The  mere  houses.  The  tenant  did  all  the  other 
things. 

18671.  Baron  Dowse. — The  tenant  was  paying 
5 per  cent,  on  the  buildings  ? — Yes. 

18672.  And  there  was  something  beyond  that? — 
Yes. 

18673.  If  there  had  been  a tribunal  to  settle  the 
matter  between  them,  would  it  have  been  satisfactory? 
—Yes,  it  would  I am  sure. 

18674.  Even  if  the  tenant  were  obliged  to  pay 
higher,  it  would  be  the  award  of  a fair  tribunal  ?— 
Yes.  He  was  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent. 

18675.  Were  you  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  ? — 
Yes. 

18676.  And  Mi-.  Smith  was  a member  of  your  con- 
gregation ? — Yes. 

18677.  And  the  facts  were  within  your  knowledge? 
Yes. 

18678.  That  is  a tenant-right  district? — Yes. 

18679.  Were  the  lands  well  cultivated? — This 
gentleman  had  introduced  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  and 
had  introduced  machinery  on  his  farms,  and  he  had 
taken  prizes  at  all  the  shows. 

18680.  Had  he  purchased  land  close  by  him? — Yes, 
all  the  tenants  going  out  got  something. 

18681.  But  the  landlord  compensated  him  to  the 
extent  of  £1,000? — Yes. 

18682.  I believe  Mr.  Browne  has  a good  estate? — 
Yes,  some  good  land,  and  some  mountain  land. 

18683.  I thought  it  was  pretty  fair  land  ? What  is 
the  rental? — About  £5,000  a year. 

18684.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Was  it  for  tenant-right, 
or  under  the  Land  Act  the  claim  was  made  ? — For 
unexhausted  improvements.  / 
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18685.  Baron  Dowse. — It  was  not  under  the  Ulster 
custom? — No,  not  under  the  Ulster  custom. 

18686.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  Ulster  custom  exists 
in  Tyrone  ? — Yes. 

18687.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  it  the  present  Chair- 
man, Sir  Francis  Brady  who  made  the  award  ? — Yes. 

18688.  Did  they  appeal  ? — No. 


18689.  Why  do  you  think,  if  they  only  got  one-fourtli  Oct.  22  isso. 
or  one-fifth  of  what  they  applied  for,  did  they  not  Kcv  j 
appeal  ? — I don’t  know.  But  I know  Mr.  Smith  after-  Gardner  Robb 
wards  regretted  that  he  had  not  appealed.  He  only  d.d.,  ll.d. 
got  one-half  of  what  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  as  events 
have  showed. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  of  Rathville,  Athenry,  examined. 


18690.  Chairman. — Are  you  a landlord? — I am  a 
land  agent. 

18691.  I believe  you  are  here  as  a representative  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  land? — Yes,  all  parties 
interested  in  the  land. 

18692.  Both  landowners  and  land  agents? — Land 
owners  and  land  agents. 

18693.  I have  not  any  notes  of  the  evidence  proposed 
to  be  given  by  you ; perhaps  you  would  say  what  points 
you  would  like  to  bring  before  us  ? — I have  the  different 
queries  here  that  was  to  be  replied  to,  and  I will  hand 
them  in  [Query  sheet  handed  to  Chairman.] 

1869-1.  Mi-.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  agent  to  Lord 
Clanricarde  ? — I am. 

18695.  Chairman. — In  this  district  I see  tenant- 
right  does  not  exist,  but  does  it  exist  to  some  extent 
in  the  county? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

18696.  Or  any  system  corresponding  to  it? — None 
whatever. 

18697.  Not  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property? — No. 

18698.  Not  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  holdings  ? — No. 

18699.  Is  a great  deal  of  the  land  of  the  country 
held  under  leases,  already  given,  or  have  there  been 
leases  lately  given? — No,  not  to  any  extent. 

18700.  Are  the  lands  held  generally  or  altogether  by 
yearly  tenants  ? — Yes,  by  yearly  tenants. 

18701.  Under  written  agreements? — By  written 
agreements. 

18702.  All  written  agreements  ? — Yes. 

18703.  Were  they  existing  before  the  Land  Act  of 
1870? — Some  were  previous  to  the  Land  Act,  and  any 
arrangements  afterwards  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Land  Act. 

18704.  Are  there  any  special  clauses  in  them 
barring  the  Land  Act? — No.  I think  the  agreements 
were  all  drawn  in -accordance  with  the  Land  Act. 

18705.  As  regards  the  County  cess,  how  is  the 
land  held? — In  some  instances  I have  allowed  public 
cess,  but  latterly  I have  not. 

18706.  Speaking  of  that,  is  that  only  on  the  property 
you  are  concerned  with,  but  not  on  others  ? — Really  I 
don’t  know  what  other  parties  do. 

18707.  Have  you  found  that  that  system  of 
written  agreements  has  worked  well  with  the  tenants? 
—I  think  so. 

18708.  And  that  they  are  satisfied? — They  appear 
satisfied. 

18709.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  about  the  rent 
at  any  time  within  the  last  ten  years? — How  ? 

18710.  As  to  tenants  objecting  to  the  amount  of 
rent? — No. 

18711.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  rents? 
—Latterly  there  is. 

18712.  Did  you  make  any  abatements  last  year?- — 
No. 

18713.  The  rents  were  not  generally  abated? — No. 

18714.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  rents 
up  to  last  year  ? — None. 

18715.  But  there  has  been  difficulty  since  then? — 
Yes,  owing  to  the  agitation  going  on  through  the 
country. 

18716.  Well  in  the  agitation,  it  seems  there  is 
advice  given  to  the  tenants  to  offer  and  give  the 
Government  valuation.  Have  they  done  so  ? — I have 
npt  made  any  collection  since  that  advice  has  been 
given.  My  collection  did  not  commence  yet. 

18717.  You  say  here  that  the  rents  generally  on 
the  estates  you  represent  are  about  five  per  cent,  over 
the  Government  valuation  ? — Yes,  on  an  average,  that 


Mr.  J.  H 
Blake. 

is  the  case,  but  in  many  other  cases  they  are  consider- 
ably under  the  Government  valuation.  I gave  the 
average. 

18718.  What  do  you  consider  a fair  moderate  rent 
over  the  tenement  valuation? — I think  I speak  very 
moderately  when  I say  that  15  per  cent,  over  the 
tenement  valuation  would  be  a fair  rent. 

18719.  I suppose  the  rents  vary  according  as  the 
holdings  are  adjacent  to  towns,  or  the  reverse  ? — Yes, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  different  localities. 

18720.  You  say  that  up  to  last  year  no  objection 
was  raised  by  the  tenants  to  the  rents? — None 
whatever. 

18721.  Were  they  in  pretty  good  circumstances? — 

I think  so. 

18722.  And  there  had  been  good  times? — Yes, 
but  the  two  or  three  last  years  were  very  bad,  and 
they  lost  a good  deal  of  their  stock. 

18723.  Have  the  tenants  done  much  in  the  way 
of  improvements  on  their  holdings  ? — As  a rule  they 
do  very  little. 

18724.  Have  they  generally  built  the  houses  on 
the  holdings? — Well,  I don’t  know.  I cannot  exactly 
say  that.  I think  originally  they  might. 

18725.  Are  the  houses  mostly  thatched? — Yes, 
mostly  thatched.  Some  are  slated  on  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde’s  estate. 

18726.  Did  his  lordship  make  any  allowance  in 
former  times  for  improvements? — The  tenants,  in 
many  instances,  either  got  slates  or  timber  towards  the 
improvement  of  their  houses. 

18727.  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  that 
system,  either  by  Lord  Clanricarde  or  other  landlords? 

— I don’t  know.  I have  made  no  allowance  since 
the  Land  Act.  It  has  checked  any  improvement  in 
that  way. 

18728.  As  regards  the  tenants  it  has  made  no 
change—that  is,  they  have  not  improved  any  more 
than  before  ? — Certainly  not. 

18729.  And  you  say  that  that  has  not  been  very 
lately? — Very  lately  at  all  events. 

18730.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  about  two 
or  three  years  ago  began  to  find  difficulty  from  the 
pressure  of  bills  that  they  had  run  up  with  tradesmen? 

— I think  that  they  came  to  operate  largely  upon 
them.  From  the  facilities  given  under  the  Land 
Act  the  tenants  were  considered  to  have  a large  in- 
terest in  their  holdings,  and  the  shopkeepers  gave 
them  large  credit  and  ran  them  into  debt. 

18731.  Were  tliey  able  to  get  accommodation  at 
the  Banks  ? — They  were  able  to  get  more  accommoda 
tion  at  the  banks  than  before. 

18732.  Do  you  think  that  debts  accumulating  in 
that  kind  of  way  had  something  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  of  paying  the  rents? — Yes,  certainly. 

18733.  Between  that  and  the  bad  times?— -I  think 
that  extravagance  of  the  people  tended  more  to  it 
than  the  bad  times. 

18734.  Do  you  think  that  the  extravagance  was 
more  than  the  improvement  in  the  way  of  living? — 

There  was  extravagance  in  the  way  of  living  and  in 
the  clothing.  The  women,  I think,  were  vex-y  ex- 
pensive in  their  habits  of  clothing  latterly. 

18735.  Do  you  think  it  was  more  so  than  their 
class  in  life  afforded? — Yes.  They  idled  a great  deal 
of  their  time.  There  is  no  industry  among  the  women 
now..  They  buy  everything  in  the  shops.  In  former 
times  they  manufactured,  as  a rule,  in  their  own 
houses  their  clothing  and  petticoats.  Now  they  buy 
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Oct.  22, 1880.  everything  in  the  shops,  and  they  spend  their  time 
jy-r  j H very  idly,  I think.  They  used  to  manufacture  their 
Blake.  own  linen,  but  not  now. 

18736.  I suppose  that  was  partly  from  their  being 
able  to  buy  in  the  shops  cheaper  than  they  could 
manufacture  the  goods  themselves  ? — No,  .1  don’t  think 
that. 

18737.  Baron  Dowse. — It  gave  them  more  time 
to  idle  to  go  to  the  shops? — It  gave  them  more  time 
to  idle.  That  is  what  I complain  of. 

18738.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  great  extent  of 
waste  land  in  your  district  reclaimable? — The  cut- 
away bogs  are  all  reclaimable. 

18739.  Are  they  mostly  at  the  tail  end  of  a man’s 
farm  ? — They  are  bogs  that  they  have  no  control  over. 
They  are  waste  lands. 

18740.  Do  they  adjoin  the  farms? — Some  portions 
adjoin. 

18741.  Are  they  added  on  to  the  farms? — I have 
done  so  in  many  instances. 

18742.  Do  they  reclaim  them? — Yes.  I have  set 
some  of  the  cutaway  bog  at  a shilling  an  acre  of 
nominal  rent  on  a graduated  scale,  eventually  rising 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  to  10s.  an  acre.  I have 
found,  in  many  instances,  the  bogs  in  the  same  state 
in  which  I had  set  them  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

18743.  Do  you  think  that  land  valuable  in  its  ex- 
isting state  ?— It  is  of  very  little  value  in  its  present 
state. 

18744.  I suppose  there  is  an  extent  of  land  that 
you  would  say  is  suitable  for  a great  reclamation  ? — I 
don’t  know  that-  there  is  :*not  to  my  knowledge. 

18745.  Baron  Dowse. — It  would  not  be  possible 
to  reclaim  a limestone  flat? — No;  it  would  take  time. 
My  brother  has  reclaimed  some,  but  it  cost  a great 
deal  of  money. 

18746.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  is  any  ill- 
feeling  between  the  agents  and  landlords  and  the 
tenants  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — I think  there 
is.  They  look  upon  us  as  a different  race  of  people  to 
what  they  are. 

18747.  You  think  they  are  changed  in  disposition  ? 
— Yes ; they  are  losing  a great  deal  of  their  respect 
and  allegiance  towards  us. 

18748.  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  think  that  is 
common  among  all  classes  of  the  people? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  among  the  growing  classes.  The  old  men 
acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  a great  extent. 

18749.  Chairman. — Have  you  thought  of  anything 
in  the  way  of  legislation  as  regards  land  that  would 
improve  the  state  of  the  country? — Really  I don’t 
know.  I would  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  sug- 
gest that.  I think  there  are  some  portions  of  the 
Country  over-populated.  I think  if  there  was  a good 
system  of  emigration  it  would  benefit  those  who  were 
left  behind,  and  certainly  benefit  those  sent  away. 
There  are  a great  many  people  located  on  portions  of 
land,  and  which,  if  they  had  it  for  nothing,  they  could 
not  exist  on  it.  What  can  a man  do  on  twp  or  three 
acres  of  land  ? He  cannot  feed  himself  upon  it. 

18750.  But  if  he  has  other  employment  he  can  get 
on?— Yes. 

18751.  Do  the  people  go  to  England  from  your 
district  ? — No,  not  from  this  locality. 

18752.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — What  in  your  opinion  is 
the  smallest  holding  that  a man,  without  any  other 
means  of  support,  could  exist  upon  decently — not  to 
say  affluently — on  the  land  you  are  accustomed  to?— 
I should  say  25  to  30  acres.  That  would  be  a moder- 
ate farm,  or  at  least  I would  consider  that  moderate.  . 

18753.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  proposal  of  re- 
lieving the  thickly  populated1  districts,— that  is  bring- 
ing the  people  from  thickly  populated  districts,  into 
the  waste  lands  to  reclaim  them? — I think  that  it 
would  be  a mistake. 

18754.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  peasant 
proprietors, — that  is  farmers  buying  their  holdings 
under  the  Blight  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  case. 

18755.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a good 
scheme  to  encourage  ? — I don’t  think  it  would. 


1?756.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  Government  to  advance  money  to  help  farmers 
to  buy  their  land? — I think  not.  I don’t. think  it 
would. 

18757.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  ever  contemplate 
the  idea  of  the  Treasury  becoming  the  landlords  of 
Ireland? — Never.  I think  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take. The  few  of  that  class  that  I have  seen  were 
- the  most  reckless  and  unindustrious  I have  ever 
known.  The  greatest  extortors  and  the  greatest  spend- 
thrifts and  generally  went  to  the  bad  themselves  —I 
mean  proprietors  of  land  value  from  £100  to  £300  a 
year. 

18758.  Chairman.— Were  they  men  having  tenants 
under  them  ? — Yes. 

18759.  Small  landlords?— -Yes  ; small  landlords. 

18760.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  not  the  tendency  for 
a man  to  have  tenants  under  him? — Yes. 

18761.  Is  that  to  be  encouraged  do  you  think?— I 
think  not. 

18762.  Chairman. — Is  it  the  custom  for  such  men 
to  get  the  utmost  they  can  out  of  the  land? — One 
case  occurred  adjoining  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property. 
In  reference  to  some  Church  land,  a man  came  in  and 
purchased  it.  He  paid  £23  an  acre  for  it,  and  lie 
wanted  £15  rent  instead  of  former  rent  of  £8  15s. 
I did  not  accede  to  that,  and  he  served  a notice  to  quit. 

18763.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  is  your  experience 
of  the  man  when  he  becomes  the  owner? — Yes;  that 
is  my  experience. 

18764.  What  condition  are  the  labourers  in  in  your 
district  ? — I think  pretty  fair.  They  have  pretty  good 
wages. 

18765.  What  are  the  wages  of  an  unskilled,  able: 
bodied  man  i—  Is.  6 d.  a day,  and  2s.  to  2s.  6 d.  when 
there  is  a pressure. 

18766.  That  is  in  the  harvest  time  I suppose?— 
Yes,  in  the  harvest  or  in  the  Spring. 

18767.  You  said  that  you  thought  15  per  cent,  over 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  would  be  a fair  rent,  but  that 
the  general  rents  in  the  district  were  only  about  5 per 
cent,  over  it  ? — I mean  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate. 

18768.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Griffith’s  valuation  ? 
Is  it  a fair  test  of  the  rent  ? — I think  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  I don’t  think  it 
is  a correct  valuation. 

18769.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  same  in  one  district  as 
in  another.  Is  it  equal  in  every  place  ? — I don’t  think 
so.  It  was  made  at  a time  that  there  was  more  tillage 
than  now,  and  they  valued  the  tillage  more  than  the 
grass  lands. 

18770..  On  the  whole  you  do  not  think  it  a fair 
criterion  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  i-ent  1 — It 
is  the  nearest  approach. 

18771.  And  the  only  one  ? — The  only  one.  It  is 
the  one  by  which  the  taxation  is  fixed. 

18772.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  rents  on 
this  property — any  raising  of  rents  ? — There  was  an 
adjustment  of  rents  upon  the  fall  of  some  leases,  but 
that  adjustment  only  brought  the  rents  to  what  I state 
them  now  to  be. 

18773.  Chairman. — Were  those  at  different  dates 
according  as  the  leases  fell  ? — Yes,  as  the  leases  fell. 
A good  many  leases  fell  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Burke. 

18774.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Would  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  case  of  a tenant’s  improvements?—! 
put  nothing  on  them. 

18775.  The  general  complaint,  we  have  heard  is 
that  tenants  improvements  are  always  valued  when 
readjusting  the  rent  ? — I avoided  that  in  every  instance, 
and  brought  the  rent  only  to  the  tenement  valuation, 
or  a little  over  it,  in  accordance  with  the  valuation 
made  by  Griffith. 

18776.  Now  as  to  improvements,  does  Lord  Clanri- 
carde  do  much  in  the  way  of  draining  ?— There  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  laid  out  on  the  estate.  I have 
paid  over  £20,000  myself  for  improvements  in  drain- 
ing, fencing,  road-making,  and  arterial  drainage. 
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18777.  Therefore  the  statement  is  not  true  that  has- 
been  made  that  the  improvements  all  -belong  to  the 
tenant  ? — Certainly ; not.  On  my  nephew’s  estate — 
Colonel  Daly’s — he  has  expended  a large  sum  within 
the  last  5 years,  or  over  5 years,  in  drainage  and 

reclamation. 

18778.  Has  the  Land  Act  made  any  difference  with 
the  landlords  in  the  way  of  making  improvements  ?— 
I think  it  has  changed  it. 

18779.  Have  you  had  many  evictions  on  the 
estate? — Very,  very  few  indeed.  I think  I am  over 
20  years  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  and  I 
don’t  think  upon  notice  to  quit  I had  over  two  or 
three  evictions,  and  any  others  that  took  place  were 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

18780.  Have  there  been  any  actual  evictions  for 
non-payment  of  rents  where  the  tenants  have  been 
displaced,  or  have  there  been  many  of  them  ? — Not 
many. 

18781.  Is  it  not  the  rule  that  although  the  Sheriff 
is  sent  down  the  tenant  is  put  back  into  his  holding  as 
caretaker,  and  redeems  it? — Yes. 

18782.  Then  there  were  very  few  evictions  ? — Very 
few  actual  evictions.  They  have  6 months  for  re- 
demption, and  they  are  generally  allowed  in  as  care- 
takers for  the  time  of  redemption. 

18783.  What  amount  of  arrears  do  you  allow  before 
you  bring  an  ejectment?— Not  3 years. 

18784.  Baron  Dowse. — How  much  rent  do  you 
receive  for  Lord  Clanricarde  ? — £23,500  a year. 

18785.  How  many  acres  does  that  represent? — Over 
50,000  acres. 

18786.  What  part  of  the  county  does  it  lie  in? — 
Some  near  Galway,  and  some  midway  to  Loughrea 
and  from  that  to  Portumna.  It  extends  from  Galway 
to  the  Shannon. 

18787.  Is  there  much  mountain  land  on  it? — A 
good  deal. 

18788.  How  does  it  lie?— North -west  of  Portumna, 
and  the  south  of  Loughrea. 

18789.  But  a good  deal  of  it  is  very  good  arable 
land? — A good  deal  of  it  is  good  arable  land. 

18790.  In  some  places  the  rents  are  higher  or  lower, 
hut  on  the  average  they  are  5 per  cent,  over  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  ?— Yes. 

18791.  Has  there  been  much  distress  on  the  estate  ? — 
No,  there  has  not. 

18792.  Are  the  tenants  well  off? — Yes. 

18793.  Is  there  much  discontent,  or  did  you  find 
practical  evidence  of  discontent  among  the  tenants  ? — 
I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  if  they  were  let 
alone. 

18794.  With  reference  to  the  improvements  Lord 
Clanricarde  had  effected,  they  were  affecting  his 
estates? — Yes in  arterial  drainage,  and  fencing 
farms. 

18795.  Does  he  add  anything  to  the  rent  for  that? 
--I  think  there  was  a small  addition.  It  was  before 
my  time. 

18796.  But  you  have  been  instrumental  in  spending 
£20,000  on  the  estate  ? — Both  in  the  time  of  the  pre- 
vious agent  and  my  own  time. 

18797.  What  was  it  spent  for  ? — Portion  for 
arterial  drainage,  and  other  portions  for  fencing  and 
roadmaking. 

18798.  Those  were  general  improvements? — Yes. 

18799.  They  were  not  improvements  made  on 
particidar  farms  ?— General  improvements  which  were 
advantageous  to  the  tenants. 

18800.  But  it  was  to  them  in  gross,  and  not  to 
each  ? — No  ;■  in  gross. 

18801.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  houses,  you 
found  them  on  the  estate? — Yes. 

18802.  They  are  not  a natural  product? — No. 

18803.  And  they  were  built  by  somebody? — 
Yes. 

18804.  And  probably  the  tenants  built  them?. — I 
presume  the  < tenants  originally  .must  have  built 
them 


18805.  Some  of  the  houses  are  slated? — Yes;  a Oct.  22,  i880. 
good  number.  

18806.  As  a rule,  are  the  tenants  well  housed?^-  Blake. H 
Indeed  they  have  comfortable  houses. 

18807.  And,  as  a rule,  they  : ire  comfortable,  and 
pretty  well  off  ?— They  are. 

18808.  You  have  not  practically  evicted  anybody 
for  a number  of  years  past  ? — Not  for  years  pash 

18809.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  Land  Court? 

—One,  I think. 

18810.  That  is  since  the  court  was  established? 

Yes  ; I think,  only  one. 

18811.  You  say  that  in  not  more  than  three  or 
four  instances  you  have  evicted  on  notices  to  quit? — 

Two  or  three. 

18812.  Did  they  get  anything  for  going  out?— No. 

The  case  of  eviction  was  owing  to  the  man  living 
elsewhere,  and  having  a farm  from  his  lordship.  He 
tilled  all  the  farm,  and  made  it  a draw  farm,  and  I 
said  he  should  live  on  the  farm,  or  give  it  up. 

18813.  He  was  not  a resident  tenant  at  all ? — No; 
he  was  not. 

18814.  Then  there  were  no  evictions  on  notice  to 
quit  ? — Very  few. 

18815.  There  were  some  evictions  for  non-payment 
of  rent  ?— There  were,  and  I think  all  the  holdings 
were  redeemed  very  nearly  after  the  time  for  re- 
demption. 

1 88 1 6.  So  that  substantially  upon  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
estate  the  tenants  have  fixity  of  tenure,  without  any 
law  giving  it  to  them? — Yes ; really  that  is  the 
case,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  them  being  turned 
out. 

18817.  So  long  as  his  lordship  gets  a fair  rent  they 
are  perfectly  secure  ? — Yes. 

18818.  With  respect  to  fair  rents,  have  you  had 
any  differences  with  a tenant  as  to  what  is  a fair  rent? 

— When  adjusting  the  rents  I stated  what  they  were 
to  be;  and  the  tenants  stated  that  there  was  no  obr 
jection,  and  that  it  was  a fair  rent,  and  they  signed  the 
agreements.  I walked  most  of  the  land,  and  readjusted 
the  rents,  and  the  tenants  agreed  to  them ; and  took 
out  agreements  under  the  terms  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Land  Act. 

18819.  Chairman.  — That  was  when  the  leases  fell 
in  ?— Yes. 

18820.  On  yearly  holdings  has  there  been  a general 
revaluation? — Yes  ; on  one  portion  of  the  estate. 

18821.  But  not  as  a rule  ?— No. 

18822.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  a man  had  a farm, 
and  wanted  to  go  away,  would  he  have  to  give  it  to 
the  landlord,  or  could  he  agree  with  an  incoming  man 
to  give  anything  for  it? — I have  allowed  the  sale  of 
land  in  that  way,  but  I was  always  anxious,  if  a man 
was  going  away  to  consolidate  the  holdings  and  give 
the  land  to  the  man  adjoining. 

18S23.  And  would  he  give  anything  for  it  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  ? — I think  he  would  get  something 
from  the  incoming  tenant  without  me  knowing  of  it. 

Very  often  the  outgoing  man  would  owe  a couple  of 
year’s  rent,  and  the  incoming  man  paid  it. 

18824.  You  said  that  there  were  some  parts  where 
if  the  people  lived  on  them  they  could  not  pay  any- 
thing ? — I think  the  estate  near  this  town  is  very  much 
over-populated.  That  estate  would  be  a great  deal 
more  valuable  if  there  were  not  so  many  people  on  it, 
and  those  remaining  would  be  more  comfortable. 

18825.,  Chairman. — Has  that  arisen  from  sub- 
division ? — I have  not  allowed  any  subdivision. 

18826.  Has  that  arisen  from  leases?— Yes. 

18827.  Baron  Dowse.— Is  that  in  the  borough  of 
Galway  ? — Yes. 

18828.  Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  votes? — 

I think  the  votes  contributed  to  it.  They  are  40s. 
freeholders. 

18829.  Chairman.— With  regard  to  turf  bogs,  do 
the  tenants  get  them  rent  free,  or  is  there  a payment 
for  it  ? — I set  the  banks  at.  a very- moderate  rate,  about 
half  the  value  they,  would  . Set  otherwise  at;  and 
every  farthing  of  that  money  is  laid  out  in  repairing 
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the  roads  for  the  advantage  of  the  tenants  in  going  to 
and  from  the  bogs.  It  produces  about  £80  a year — the 
setting  of  the  turf  bank  ; and  every  farthing  of  that  is 
laid  out  on  the  roads,  and  none  of  it  ever  goes  into 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  pocket. 

18830.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  there  was  legis- 
lation in  this  direction,  that  a man  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  his  farm  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  and  the 
rent  to  be  fairly  fixed  between  man  and  man,  that 
would  leave  things  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate  much 
the  same  as  they  are? — Yes,  very  nearly. 

18831.  Such  a law  would  do  you  little  harm? — No. 

18832.  It  would  be  a terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a 
praise  to  those  that  do  well  ? — Yes. 

18833.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  larger  improve- 


ments that  Lord  Clanricarde  lias  carried  out,  you  said 
that  the  tenants  have  not  taken  much  advantage,  of 
the  improvements  ? — No ; the  open-drains  run  through 
their  holdings,  and  I cannot  get  them  to  clear  those 
drains. 

18834.  Does  that  arise  from  a feeling  that  one  man 
in  doing  so  would  be  assisting  his  neighbour  ? — Yes  ■ 
I believe  that  is  the  reason,  that  one  would  be  helping 
another.  Last  year  I got  a lot  of  the  drains  cleared 
and  could  only  recover  a small  portion  of  the  outlay. 
It  was  all  for  their  own  advantage. 

18S35.  And  the  result  is  that  any  advantage  they 
had  got  from  the  drains  is  lost  by  their  allowing  them 
to  get  clogged  up? — Yes,  in  a great  measure. 


Mr.  Burton  Persse,  Moyode  Castle,  Athenry,  examined. 


18836.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I believe  you  are  a large 
landowner? — Yes;  I have  6,769  Irish  acres.  The 
rental  is  £7,791. 

18837.  Do  you  manage  your  property  yourself  or 
through  an  agent? — I manage  it  myself. 

18838.  You  can  give  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which 
you  manage  as  to  the  rents? — I collect  my  own  rents. 

18839.  I think  you  say  that  your  rents  have  not 
been  altered  for  some  considerable  time  ? — Not  since  I 
came  into  possession,  nor  for  some  time  previous.  I 
am  in  possession  for  twenty  years.  They  have  not 
been  altered,  except  in  two  or  three  townlands,  since. 

18S40.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  making  the 
alteration  ? — None,  whatever. 

18841.  Your  proposal  was  agreed  to? — Quite  so. 
In  fact  it  was  only  a slight  change — a mere  trifle. 

18842.  Have  you  had  many  ejectments  or  evic- 
tions?— I had  one  eviction  in  twenty  years,  in  1874. 

18843.  Was  that  an  eviction  on  the  title? — No, 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  This  tenant  owed  four  years’ 
rent,  and  was  the  worst  character  on  my  entire  pro- 
perty; he  left  owing  me  £75.  I am  managing  the 
property  since  I came  into  possession. 

18844.  I suppose  you  have  now  and  again  to  serve 
ejectment  notices? — No,  hardly  any. 

18845.  Then  you  find  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
rents? — None,  until  latterly.  In  the  last  collection  I 
had  some  difficulty ; but  on  the  whole  of  my  property 
it  was  pretty  well  met,  I may  say. 

18846.  Now,  you  expended  a good  deal,  I think, 
yourself,  in  the  district? — I did  expend  a good  deal  in 
unskilled  labour  as  well  as  in  skilled  labour. 

18847.  That  is  in  the  way  of  giving  employment  ? — 
Yes ; I have  been  looking  over  my  books  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  I find  my  labour  bill  has  been  from 
£1,000  to  £1,500  a year.  Last  year  it  was  £1,500. 

1SS4S.  That  gives  employment  to  small  tenants? — 
Yes,  to  all  the  small  tenants  on  my  own  property,  and 
to  others  on  the  neighbouring  properties  as  far  as  it  is 
convenient  for  them. 

1S849.  What  class  of  holdings  would  supply  your 
labour? — Generally  men  holding  from  five  to  ten 
acres,  and  latterly  men  who  held  larger  holdings,  be- 
cause the  times  not  being  so  good,  many  were  anxious 
to  earn  a livelihood. 

18850.  What  is  the  smallest  holding  a man  could 
live  on,  with  no  other  means  of  support  ? — I should 
think  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  at  least. 

18851.  Do  you  think  if  subdivision  was  allowed 
at  all,  it  should  be  limited  to  that? — Yes,  I do. 
The  subdivision  is  ruining  the  country.  The  ten- 
ants have  subdivided  some  of  the  holdings  without 
my  knowledge.  In  one  case  I allowed  a tenant  a sum 
of  money  to  build  a barn,  and  he  turned  it  into  a 
dwelling-house  for  his  son,  who  had  got  married. 

18S52.  Do  you  spend  money  on  drainage? — Yes ; 
and  last  year  I spent  £500  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants  alone. 

18853.  Did  you  charge  them  anything  for  that? — 
They  volunteered  to  give  something,  but  I don’t  think 
they  will  do  so.  I don’t  intend  to  charge  them  with  it. 


18854.  Do  you  find  them  making  any  improve- 
ments themselves  ? — Very  little. 

18855.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  holding  in 
your  property  ? — I should  say  about  twenty  acres. 

18856.  Then  you  have  a great  many  tenants?— 
Yes  ; I have  a good  many  small  tenants — more  than 
I wish  to  have  of  that  class. 

18857.  You  find  that  that  class  of  tenants  do  not 
make  much  improvements  ? — No.  I find  that  tenants 
who  have  beneficial  holdings  do  not. 

18858.  Have  you  many  leaseholders? — Not  many; 
but  I find  that  those  who  have  leases  do  not  treat 
their  land  as  well  as  those  who  have  not,  especially 
one  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 

18859.  Chairman. — Are  these  leases  which  would 
run  out  soon  ? — No  ; there  are  two  lives  of  one  of 
them  still  in  existence,  and  I think  there  is  a term  of 
years  afterwards. 

18860.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  Griffith’s  valuation  as  a guide  to  the  rent? 
— I think  it  is  no  safe  criterion  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
true  test. 

18861.  Do  you  consider  it  is  too  low? — Much  too 
low. 

18862.  Do  you  consider  it  is  at  all  equal  ? — No ; it 
is  not  equal.  In  some  cases  I have  known  it  on  good 
land  to  be  only  half  the  value,  and  in  others  not  more 
than  a third  or  a fourth. 

18863.  Have  you  many  grazing  farms? — Yes, but 
chiefly  in  my  own  hands  in  this  county. 

18864.  What  do  you  say  about  the  valuation  in  re- 
gard to  them? — I think  the  valuation  of  grazing 
farms  on  good  land  is  nearer  the  value  than  it  is  on  in- 
different land,  but  it  is  no  tine  guide  to  go  by. 

18865.  Have  you  much  mountain  grass  land  ?— No. 
I have  got  no  mountain  at  all.  I have  got  a good 
deal  of  bog. 

18866.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  it  a fair  rent 
on  the  large  grazing  lands  ?— Not  nearly. 

18867.  Baron  Dowse. — But  in  other  cases  the 
valuation  is  below  the  rent  ? — Yes,  considerably  below 
the  rent — from  one-fourth  to  one-half  on  any  property 
I have. 

18868.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  there  many  long 
leases  on  your  property — such  as  perpetuities  ?— Not 
many. 

18869.  Have  you  considered  the  question  about 
peasant  proprietors ? — Yes,  I have;  and  I consider  it 
would  be  the  worst  thing’  that  would  happen  the 
country. 

18870.  Even  if  not  adopted  in  a general  way  ?-“ 
Yes.  I don’t  say  what  the  result  would  be.  I think 
in  a short  time  the  proprietors,  as  you  might  call  them, 
would  squander  away  their  means,  and  get  mortgages 
on  their  holdings,  and  things  would  get  back  to  the 
worst.  The  shopkeepers  would  get  hold  of  them,  and 
they  would  get  into  worse  hands  than  at  present. 

18871.  Suppose  a farmer  of  100  acres  was  nearly 
able  to  purchase  his  farm,  would  it  be  any  harm  to 
help  him? — I don’t  think  so,  if  he  could  work  it  pro- 
perly. The  only  thing  is  that  I know  tenants  who 
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have  had  beneficial  interest  in  leases  who  have  gone 
to  the  bad  more  than  those  who  worked  hard  for  their 
bread. 

18872.  You  don’t  think  the  fact  of  ownership  would 
make  a man  improve,  as  a rule  ? — No.  I think  it 
would  make  them  greater  idlers. 

18873.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  of  late  years 
they  have  become  idlers  ? — Yes  ; in  late  years  they 
have  got  into  debt  by  wasting  their  time  and  going  to 
shops  and  markets,  and  different  places,  with  no  busi- 
ness. 

18874.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  you  became  owner, 
did  you  find  that  the  people  would  improve  their  hold 
ings  and  become  owners  ? — I think  until  quite  recently 
they  were  better  inclined  to  work  on  the  land  and  get 
on  in  the  world. 

18875.  Do  you  think  that  tilings  have  occurred  that 
made  them  feel  insecure  ? — No,  I think  they  are  more 
secure. 

18876.  Was  that  before  the  Land  Act1? — I don’t 
think  before  the  Land  Act  they  were  insecure,  or 
even  thought  themselves  so. 

18877.  It  was  partly  the  insecurity  of  the  tenants 
that  caused  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

18878.  We  have  been  told  that  for  a year  or  so 
after  the  Land  Act,  there  was  a tendency  to  improve, 
and  then  it  ceased1? — Yes,  at  first  there  was  progress 
or  an  improvement,  but  latterly  they  think  of  every- 
thing else,  and  idle  half  their  time. 

18879.  Did  they  not  think  great  things  would  be 
got  from  the  Land  Act — that  there  would  be  security, 
and  found  they  could  not  get  it  except  from  litigation? 
—Yes,  that  was  the  first  effect  of  it. 

18880.  Have  they  not  a general  dread  of  getting 
into  a law  court  ? — Yes,  they  had. 

18881.  Do  you  think  that  the  land  generally  in  "the 
hands  of  tenants  is  run  out,  and  that  has  caused  a 
failure  of  the  crops? — Decidedly. 

18882.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — To  bad 
tillage  and  cultivation. 

18883.  Has  that  been  from  the  habit  of  using 
guano  on  the  land? — Yes,  they  do  not  make  manure 
now.  They  do  not  plough  up  the  land  in  proper  time. 
I think  they  have  lost  a great  deal  of  faith  in  the  arti- 
ficial manure  latterly,  but  five  or  six  years  ago  they 
thought  of  nothing  else.  • 

18884.  Then  taking  the  crops  off  the  land,  and  not 
making  manure,  and  the  use  of  the  guano  injured  the 
laud? — Yes,  it  had  that  effect.  For  the  last  few  years 
I have  refused  to  assist  the  tenants  to  use  guano,  but 
to  take  pains  to  make  manure,  and  use  bones. 

18885.  Your  property  is  not  near  the  sea? — It  is 
about  fifteen  miles  from  it. 

18886.  Does  the  use  of  seaweed  injure  the  land? 
—Yes,  the  constant  application  of  it. 

18887.  Does  it  force  the  crop? — It  cauterises  the 
land  very  much  if  used  constantly. 

18888.  Have  you  made  any  difference  as  to  im- 
provements since  the  Land  Act? — Not  since  the  Land 
Act.  I think  the  tenants  are  pretty  well  pleased  so 
far  as  regards  toe  improvements. 

18889.  Did  you  execute  the  drainage  with  the  object 
of  giving  employment? — Yes,  there  was  an  arterial 
drainage  carried  out  through  my  property,  as  well  as 
on  Lord  Dunsandle’s  property,  that  gave  the  tenants 
plenty  of  employment. 

18890.  And  did  it  employ  the  people? — Yes. 

18891.  Were  any  of  the  small  farmers  employed  on 
the  work  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  were.  I paid  on  my 
property  about  <£90  a year  for  the  last  twenty  years 
interest  on  drainage  charge. 

18892.  Was  that,  amount,  or  some  part  of  it,  put 
upon  the  tenant  or  added  to  the  rent  ? — I never  put 
any  of  it  on  them. 

18893.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  is  the  bulk  of  your 
property  in  Galway?  What  part  of  it? — Near  my 
own  place  and  near  Portumna  and  Eyrecourt. 

18894.  You  talked  of  property  you  had  in  Kil- 
kenny?— Yes  close  to  Freshford. 

18895.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  ten- 


antry on  the  one  part  and  the  other  ? — There  are  larger 
tenants  in  Kilkenny — larger  holdings. 

18896.  A better  class  of  people? — Yes. 

18897.  Do  they  pay  their  rents  well? — Yes. 

18898.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  as  a rule? — 
From  100  to  200  acres. 

18899.  Are  they  agricultural  holdings  ? — Yes.  The 
only  bad  farm  I have  is  where  the  tenant  has  a bene- 
ficial lease.  He  pays  me  £200  a year  for  it,  and  he 
receives  for  it  £300. 

18900.  He  has  sublet  it? — He  has  assigned  it. 

18901.  He  is  responsible  to  you  for  the  original 
rent  ?— Yes. 

18902.  What  length  of  lease  is  that? — There  are 
two  lives  to  run. 

18903.  Do  you  say  the  land  is  not  well  looked  after? 
— It  could  not  be  worse.  The  present  manager  for 
the  tenant  is  the  Bishop  of  Kerry,  Dr.  M'Cartliy. 

18904.  How  does  he  manage  it? — I don’t  know. 
He  pays  me  the  rent.  It  is  in  the  most  pitiable  state, 
the  house  and  offices  all  tumbling  down  and  going  to 

18905.  But  the  land  in  this  county  is  in  a different 
way  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

18906.  They  are  smaller  farms  ? — Yes. 

18907.  What  do  you  employ  the  labourers  in 
doing? — Road  making  and  drainage,  building  walls 
and  reclaiming  waste  land. 

18908.  Had  you  any  disputes  with  the  tenant  as  to 
the  rents  to  be  paid  ? — The  tenants  have  asked  for 
considerable  reductions,  and  I gave  them  what  was 
thought  fair. 

18909.  What  did  you  give  ? — I dicl  not  give  a 
general  reduction,  but  I gave,  as  I thought,  the  indi- 
vidual cases  deserved. 

18910.  Did  you  think  it  satisfactory  ? — I thought 
it  better  to  do  so,  although  it  gave  more  trouble. 

18911.  You  found  it  worked? — I did. 

18912.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  Land 
Court  ? — I had  the  other  day. 

18913.  About  what? — A tenant  who  owed  two 
years’  rent  said  he  would  not  keep  on  his  holding. 

I had  served  him  with  an  ejectment,  and  he  found  he 
could  not  pay,  and  he  came  to  me  and  asked  what  I 
would  allow  him  to  go  away,  and  I told  him  that  the 
£100  he  owed  me  would  be  fair.  He  said  if  I would 
leave  it  to  two  gentlemen  he  would  agree  to  it.  I 
left  it  to  two  gentlemen  that  he  named,  and  they 
awarded  him  £100,  in  addition  to  what  he  owed.  I 
asked  when  he  would  go,  and  he  said  in  a week’s  time. 
I said  “ No ; I will  give  you  two  or  three  days.  ” And 
I asked  him  what  it  would  take  to  get  him  a lodging 
if  he  went  away,  and  he  said  £1  or  £2,  which  I gave 
him — that  was  £102  altogether.  We  parted  then, 
and  he  gave  up  his  holding.  Afterwards  he  took  an 
action  against  me  for  improvements. 

18914.'  Then  he  made  a land  claim  for  improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

18915.  Did  he  get  anything  ? — No. 

18916.  Was  the  case  heard  before  Mr.  Henn 
Yes. 

18917.  What  was  the  tenant’s  name? — Banbury. 
He  had  a very  good  holding  from  me  of  sixty  acres, 
of  land,  which  he  had  at  10  per  cent,  over  the  valua- 
tion. 

18918.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  let  it  then  to 
another  tenant  ? — I did. 

18919.  Did  you  get  a fine  ? — No. 

18920.  Did  you  make  any  increase  of  rent  ? — Yes. 
I gave  it  for  3s.  an  acre  more,  but  I was  offered  a 
fine  and  a higher  rent.  I have  lost  by  it  £150. 

18921.  That  is  the  only  case  you  had  in  the  Land 
Court  since  the  Act  was  passed? — Yes. 

18922.  And  that  was  one  case  in  which  you  suc- 
ceeded ? — Yes. 

18923.  Any  improvements  that  are  made,  are  they 
made  by  the  tenant  ? — Some  of  them  are,  and  in  some 
cases  I have  allowed  for  improvements. 

18924.  Who  built  the  houses  ? — I allowed  a tenant 
£70  for  a house  he  built  at  one  time,  but  it  was  not 
in  this  county. 

4 II 
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18925.  Do  they  generally  build  the  houses  them- 
selves!— I suppose  ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  assisted  by  my  father,  and  I assist  them  myself, 
with  timber. 

18926.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 1 — Galway,  Athenry,  and  Tuam. 

18927.  You  are  not  near  the  coast! — :No,  not 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  at  the  nearest  point. 

18928.  Your  property  is  all  inland  1 — Yes. 

18929.  You  have  had  no  disputes  with  your  tenants 
as  to  rent ! — No,  except  in  the  case  of  a man  I had  to 
evict  years  ago,  who  owed  four  years’  rent. 

18930.  You  don’t  serve  notices  to  quit! — No;  I 
have  not  served  any. 

18931.  You  are  not  unpopular  among  your  tenants ! 
— No ; I think  not. 

18932.  Supposing  that  any  disputes  took  place 
between  you  and  your  tenants  as  to  rent,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  any  tribunal  to  settle  them  1 — 
I would  be  very  glad  if  there  was  such. 


18933.  And. one  that  would  satisfy  both  landlord 
and  tenant  ! — Yes. 

18934.  If  the  law  said  you  were  not  to  turn  out 
the  tenant  if  he  paid  the  rent;  you  would  be  satisfied! 
— I would  not  turn  him  out. 

18935.  Practically,  they  have  fixity  of  tenure  with 
you  1 — Quite  so. 

18936.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  in  any  way 
served  the  tenant  1 — It  may  give  him  a greater  hold 
on  the  land,  but  it  is  imaginary.  I made  no  difference 
since. 

18937.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  made  no 
change,  for  you  would  do  what  is  honest  and  right  ? 
— Quite  so. 

18938.  There  is  a law  against  theft,  you  are  aware ! 
— Yes. 

18939.  It  would  not  affect  you  or  me  if  there  were 
no  such  law,  but  there  are  others  that  it  would  affect! 
—Yes. 


Mr.  N.  J. 
Richardson. 


Mr.  N.  J.  Richardson,  of  Tyaquin,  examined. 


18940.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  in  the  answers 
given  to  the  last  two  or  three  questions  in  the  way 
the  Land  Act  has  worked;  or  would  you  agree  to 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  differences ! — Yes.  I 
have  had  no  differences. 

18941.  Supposing  there  was  a difference,  would 
you  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  you  would  have  an 
impartial  tribunal  to  settle  differences  1 — I would  object 
in  particular  cases,  but  if  it  were  general  I would 
not  object. 

18942.  If  it  were  a general  law  you  would  agree 
to  it , — Yes,  I would. 

18943.  I believe  your  property  consists  of  about 
2,500  acres! — Yes.  The  only  points  I wish  to  draw 
attention  to  are  in  reference  to  the  Poor  Law.  valuation, 
and  also  as  to  landlord’s  improvements. 

18944.  W ell,  now  take  the  landlord’s  improvements. 
Are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  allowances  towards 
improvements  1 — I have  made  improvements  myself 
principally  on  grass  farms,  but  I have  given  assistance 
to  farming  tenants. 

18945.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I think  you  speak  with 
the  experience  of  a large  agent,  as  well  as  a landowner  1 
— Yes.  I would  rather  refer  to  my  own  property. 

18946.  What  experience  have  you  as  an  agent  1 — 
I think  there  are  about  5,000  or  6,000  acres  in 
Roscommon,  and  some  property  in  Galway. 

18947.  Now,  as  to  the  improvements  that  you 
make  on  your  own  property,  what  have  you  to  say ! 
— As  to  the  grass  farms  I make  all  the  improvements. 
I allow  the  tenant  to  do  nothing.  I scour  the 
drains  myself  for  they  will  not  attend  to  them. 

18948.  You  go  entirely  on  the  English  system! — 
Entirely. 

18949.  And  you  do  everything  yourself ! — Yes.  I 
pay  all  the  rates  and  taxes.  The  tenant  has  nothing 
to  pay  but  the  actual  rent  he  agrees  to  pay. 

18950.  As  to  other  improvements  what  do  you 
do  ? — I assist  the  tenant.  Since  the  Land  Act  was 
passed  I am  not  so  anxious,  but  in  the  last  few  years 
I have  given  assistance. 

18951.  You  have  remarked  that  the  effect  of  the 
Land  Act  has  been  to  check  improvements! — Yes, 
certainly.  Recently  the  tenants  wanted  me  to  make 
some  improvements,  and  I agreed,  but  they  would  not 
pay  the  interest  I would  have  to  pay  on  the  money, 
a,nd  the  land  will  not  be  improved. 

18952.  What  have  you  paid  for  improvements  as 
landlord’s  agent! — Yery  little,  but  in  my  father’s 
time  there  was  £10,000,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
expended  on  drainage  and  planting  for  shelter. 

18953.  Have  you  spent  much  in  building,  or  given 
money  1 — I have  given  timber  and  lime,  and  various 
assistance  in  that  way,  and  small  sums  of  money. 

18954.  It  is  clearly  your  evidence  that,  as  a general 
rule,  the  improvements  on  the  farms  are  not  wholly 
by  the  tenants  1 — Certainly  not,  on  my  estate.  My 


tenants  are  very  improving,  for  I make  them  be  so. 
It  is  a small  estate,  and  living  among  them  I try  to 
encourage  them,  and  they  have  improved,  perhaps 
more  than  others. 

18955.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  arrangin'* 
rents  1 — Never.  The  rents  were  raised  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  I know  nothing  about  it.  Since  I 
had  the  management,  for  fifteen  years,  there  was 
none,  except  in  the  . -case  of  a leasehold  that  fell  in. 
My  last  November  rents  that  I collected  in  May  are 
all  paid. 

18956.  That  is  the  hanging  gale! — Yes,  my  Poor 
Law  valuation  is  very  much  under  the  actual  rents. 
It  is  fully  60  per  cent. 

18957.  On  what  class  of  land!— It  is  the  small 
holdings.  On  the  grass  lands  it  is  much  higher,  but 
they  are  improved.  In  small  holdings  the  valuation 
is  60  per  cent,  under  the  rent,  but  in  my  ease  the 
valuation  is  absurdly  low.  I never  had  a case  of  non- 
payment of  rent  in  my  life. 

18958.  And  you  have  had  no  complaints! — Yes ; 
now  since  the  cry  about  Griffith’s  valuation  there  is 
some  talk  of  it,  but  I have  received  the  rents  up  to 
the  present. 

18959.  Was  it  originally  reclaimed  land  1 — It  was 
wet  land,  and  then  there  was  a good  deal  of  arterial 
drainage.  The  property  at  the  time  the  valuation  was 
made  was  in  a bad  way,  and  the  tenants  were  poor, 
and  it  looked  bad.  It  looked,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
bad ; but  owing  to  such  an  amount  of  money  being 
spent  on  the  improvements  the  tenants  became  better 
off. 

18960.  Then  all  the  drainage  was  your  work  1 — No, 
not  in  the  case  of  small  holdings,  for  they  have  done 
it  themselves. 

18961.  But  you  afforded  the  means! — Yes,  in  the 
most  of  the  cases. 

18962.  Do  you  consider,  •with  the  60  per  cent,  over 
the  Poor  Law  valuation,  that  the  tenants’  improve- 
ments are  not  taken  into  account  1 — Certainly  not,  for 
the  rents  were  fixed  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
improvements  are  since  then. 

18963.  On  the  Roscommon  property  have  you  any 
difficulty  about  the  rents  on  the  part  you  manage  as 
agent  1 — There  is  now.  There  is  great  difficulty  now 
in  getting  in  the  rents. 

18964.  Are  theymuch  over  the  Poor  Law  valuation! 
— 25  per  cent. 

18965.  How  long  is  it  since  they  were  fixed!— 
Certainly  not  since  the  Land  Act.  I don’t  know  when 
they  were  raised  or  when  they  were  re-adjusted. 

18966.  How  long  are  you  the  agent! — Since  1872. 

18967.  Are  they  large  holdings! — Some  of  them 

18968.  Not  grass  farms! — Some  of  them  are,  but 
there  is  a great,  deal  of  tillage. 

18969.  Until  the  late  agitation  there  was  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  arranging  or  getting  the  rents  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

18970.  Those  rents  were  not  considered  high? — • 
No ; the  landlord  of  the  Roscommon  property  allows 
the  Ulster  custom,  and  he  has  allowed  £10  an  acre. 

18971.  Then  that  is  allowed  there? — Not  in  the 
district,  but  in  that  place. 

. 18972.  Do  you  on  your  own  property?- — No,  I do 
not,  and  would  not  recognise  it,  because  the  incoming 
tenant  is  burdened  by  a heavy  debt. 

18973.  You  think  that  the  money  spent  in  pur- 
chasing the  good-will  is  money  kept  from  the  working 
of  the  farm  ? — It  is. 

18964.  Are  there  any  instances  in  your  district  of 
properties  being  bought  by  speculators  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  ? — No.  My  father  purchased  a property 
here  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  but  that  is  the  only 
instance. 

18975.  You  have  heard  complaints  of  rack  rents? — 
Yes,  I have  heard  of  it. 

18976.  You  do  not  know  an  instance  of  it? — No,  I 
do  not. 

18977.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  give 
information  on  % — Not  that  I know  of. 

18978.  Chairman — As  to  the  Grand  Jury  cess  on 
new  tenancies,  what  is  the  custom  ? — There  are  only 
two  new  resident  tenancies,  and  in  both  cases  I allowed 
half  county  cess.  On  grass  lands  I pay  the  whole,  as 
the  question  does  not  arise. 

18979.  Do  you  agree  with  what  was  said  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  manuring  being  badly 
done  ? — Wretched.  They  will  continue  to  till  the  land 
instead  of  laying  it  down  in  grass,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

18980.  And  using  too  much  artificial  manures  ?— 
Yes. 

18981.  And  using  their  own  seed? — Yes,  using 
their  own  seed. 

18982.  Has  there  been  much  done  in  the  way  of 
inducing  them  not  to  continue  using  their  own  seed  ? 
— I have  done  so  by  introducing  champion  seed,  and 
it  has  been  successful.  It  is  very  good. 

18983.  As  to  the  other  crops,  have  they  been  good 
or  bad  ? — Very  bad,  except  in  new  land,  and  even  in 
new  land ; but  in  worn-out  land  the  potato  crop  is  not 
worth  digging. 

18984.  Is  some  of  your  own  land  turf  bog  ? — Yes, 
a good  deal  of  it. 

18985.  Is  that  cut  away? — Yes,  the  tenants  re- 
claim it. 

18986.  But  is  there  an  increase  in  the  rent  there? 
— Not  for  twenty-five  years.  In  fact,  land  that  was 
not  in  their  holdings — about  100  or  200  acres — have 
been  added  in  that  way. 

18987.  What  crops  grow  in  turf  bog? — Where 
there  is  a shallow  bog  there  is  a particular  kind  of 
grass  grows  which  is  Suitable  for  making  paper.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  say  whether  it  will  do 
or  not. 

18988.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Is  that  bent? — -No,  that 
grows  in  sand.  That  is  full  of  silica.  This  other  is 
nilic  grass. 

18989.  Baron  Dowse. — What  part  of  the  county 
does  your  property  lie  in  ? — Five  miles  from  Athenry. 

18990.  Is  it  north? — It  is  east,  north-east  to  a 
certain  extent. 

18991.  Then  it  is  altogether  low-lying  land? — Yes. 

18992.  Now,  these  grass  farms  you  speak  of  where 
you  make  the  improvements,  do  you  consider  that  in 
the  rent?— Yes.  In  some  cases  there  are  farm 

lettings. 

_ 18993.  Those. are  not  tenants  from  year  to  year? — 
I let  the  farms  from  year  to  year. 

18994.  What  rent  would  you  get  from  the  tenant  ? — 
On  the  average  I get  from  25 s.  to  30s.,  and  some  run 
to  50s.  an  acre. 

18995.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  Land  Court? 
—I  had  two  cases  of  ejectment  on  the  title.  One  of 


the  parties  went  to  America.  I paid  money  to  his  Oct.  22,  mo. 
sister.  — - 

18996.  They  never  made  a land  claim? — No.  It  Richardson, 
was  an  ordinary  civil  bill.  I considered  there  were 
too  many  tenants  on  the  land. 

18997.  Then  you  have  had  very  few  cases  since 
1870  ? — Those  are  the  only  two  cases  I ever  had. 

18998.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  eviction  for 
non-payment  of  rent? — I never  had  one  for. non-pay- 
ment of  rent. 

18999.  Had  you  ever  any  disputes  with  any  of  the 
tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Never. 

19000.  Then  if  there  was  a general  scheme  of 
arbitration  you  would  not  object  to  it?— I would 
not. 

19001.  Then  practically  with  you  the  tenants  have 
fixity  of  tenure  ?— They  have. 

19002.  So  long  as  a man  pays  his  rent  you  would 
not  turn  him  out? — No. 

19003.  Suppose  a man  wanted  to  go  to  America 
would  you  allow  him  to  dispose  of  his  interest? — I 
would  try  to  buy  him  out. 

19004.  You  would  give  it  to  himself? — Yes.  I 
would  then  let  it  out  again. 

19005.  On  what  estate  in  Roscommoxi  is  the  Ulster 
custom  observed? — On  Mr.  Dillon’s.  It  is  not  ■ 
generally  allowed,  but  in  some  cases  he  has  allowed  it. 

19006.  Why  did  he  allow  it?  Was  it  fail-? — 

Because  he  thought  it  fair. 

19007.  That  is  the  charm  of  the  Ulster  custom, 
that  a landlord  is  always  sure  of  his  rents  ? — That  is 
good  enough,  but  there  are  certain  drawbacks.  It 
would  be  the  custom  in  some  parts  and  not  in  other 
parts. 

19008.  The  custom  must  have  had  a beginning? — 

Yes. 

19009.  And  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  it 
could  not  exist  ? — I don’t  know 

19010.  And  the  landlord  must  have  found  it  ad- 
vantageous for  the  payment  of  the  rent  ? — Some  of 
the  tenants  on  the  estate  have  objected  to  the  rent 
and  tried  to  get  it  reduced. 

19011.  Do  you  know  anything  about  peasant  pro- 
prietors ? — No. 

19012.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  new  idea 
of  buying  up  the  landlords  ? — I don’t  know. 

Many  a landlord  would  like  to  be  bought  up ; but,  I 
believe  the  scheme  would  be  injui-ious  to  the  country.  ■ 

19013.  What  would  you  think  Of  "this.  Suppose  a 
landlord  was  willing  to  sell  a portion  of  his  estate  to 
a thriving  and  industrious  tenant  who  had  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  purchase-money  himself,  would 
you  see  any  disadvantage  in  facilitating  that? — If 
both  parties  were  agreeable  I think  it  might  be 
allowed. 

19014.  Do  you  think  the  State  should  lend  any 
money? — I have  not  considered  this  point,  but  it 
might  be  of  advantage. 

19015.  Were  any  of  the  properties  sold  under  the 
Church  Act  ? — No. 

19016.  Have  you  ever  come  across  any  leaseholds 
in  perpetuity  ? — No.  There  is  one  leasehold  but  it  is 
held  at  under  Griffith’s  valuation.  There  ax-e  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  lease  yet  to  run. 

19017.  The  tenant  has  a good  interest  in  it  ?— He 
has. 

19018.  Is  he  better  off  than  his  neighbours?  — 

Worse. 

19019.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  1— Laziness. 

He  is  the  only  tenant  in  debt,  and  I said  to  him  that 
he  might  to  look  after  his  farm.  He  said  the  land 
was  able  to  mind  itself.  I think  that  when  they  have 
the  land  too  cheap  they  think  they  can  hold  it  them- 
selves. 

19020.  They  think  they  can  get  enough  out  of  it 
to  enable  them  to  live  ?- — Yes,  always. 
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Mr.  William 
Daly. 


Mr.  William  Daly,  of 

19021.  Chairman. — You  are  a land  agent  ? — Yes. 

19022.  Over  what  extent  of  property  ? — Over 
34,000  English  acres. 

19023.  For  one  landowner  ? — Yes. 

19024.  For  whom  ? — Lord  Dunsandle. 

19025.  Is  there  anything  connected  with  Lord 
Dunsandle’s  property  you  wish  to  give  us  information 
about  ? — I can  give  general  information. 

19020.  Is  there  any  custom  for  the  sale  of  holdings 
on  the  property  ? — -No. 

1 9027.  Then  as  to  improvements,  what  has  been  the 
custom  on  Lord  Dunsandle’s  property  ? — All  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  have  been  done  by  the 
landlord,  scarcely  any  by  the  tenant.  Some  tenants 
have  improved  their  houses. 

1 9028.  For  what  time  do  you  speak  ? — Sixteen 
years. 

19029.  Can  you  say,  within  the  last  sixteen  years 
or  within  any  fixed  number  of  years,  the  total  amount 
spent  by  Lord  Dunsandle  on  improvements  ? — To  my 
knowledge  there  must  have  been  £3,000  laid  out  on 
arterial  drainage. 

19030.  Is  that  during  the  time  yon  were  agent  ?— 
Yes.  In  arterial  drainage  before  my  time  there  were 
£15,000  or  £16,000  expended. 

19031.  Within  the  last  twenty  years? — Yes,  and 

19032.  Has  any  interest  been  charged  on  the 
tenants? — Not  that  I know  of. 

19033.  Was  that  altogether  on  arterial  drainage? — 
On  ax-terial  drainage  and  road-making  partly. 

19034.  That  gave  a good  deal  of  employment  in  the 
district  as  well  as  improving  the  property  ? — Certainly. 

1 9035.  So  far  as  you  know  have  the  tenants  taken 
advantage  of  that  in  improving  their  holdings? — 
Certainly  not. 

19036.  In  the  way  of  keeping  up  the.  drainage? 
— Certainly  not.  They  allow  them  to  get  filled  up, 
and  will  not  clean  them  out. 

19037.  You  say  that  there  have  not  been  leases 
given? — They  have  not  been  asked  for.  We  give 
them  if  asked  for. 

19038.  Are  the  tenants  generally  under  written 
agreements  ? — Most  of  them— —not  all. 

19039.  Are  they  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

1 9040.  Even  in  cases  of  persons  who  could  contract 
themselves  out  of  it  ? — We  have  had  few  lettings  since 
the  Land  Act. 

19041.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  criterion  for 
rent  of  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I think  twenty-five  per 
cent,  over  it  is  a fair  valuation.  , 

19042.  On  Lord  Dunsandle’s  property  is  that 
•carried  out  ? — Yes. 

19043.  Is  that  the  extreme  rent  ? — Yes,  except  in 
grass  farms  which  are  improved  it  is  very  much 
higher. 

19044.  Do  you  think  the  improvements  by  the 
landlords  are  rather  checked  by  the  Land  Act? — 
Certainly. 

19045.  That  is  from  the  uncertainty  whether  they 
would  be  allowed  for  them  ? — Yes. 

19046.  That  is  lest  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the 
landlord  made  the  improvements,  the  presumption 
being  that  it  was  the  tenant?-- yes.  We  charge  a 
nominal  rent  for  the  use  of  turf. 

19047.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  to  cut  any  for  sale  ? 
— No,  but  they  do,  a good  many  of  them.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  do  it. 

19048.  Then  as  to  the  general  opinions  on  the 
subject  expressed  here,  do  you  agree  generally  with 
the  answers  given  by  the  previous  witnesses  ?— Yes, 
entirely. 

19049.  Mr.  Kayanagh. — Do  you  know  .of  any 
cases  of  tenants  purchasing  their  holdings  under  the 
Church  Act? — No.  There  has  been  no  church  pro- 
perty sold  in  my  neighbourhood. 


Dunsandle,  examined. 

19050.  Have  you  thought  of  the  peasant  proprietary 

scheme  ? — I have  lately.  y 

19051.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that? 

Decidedly  injurious  to  the  country — that  is  on  a lar<*e 
scale.  In  a small  way  it  might  be  of  use. 

19052.  Do  you  think  if  a farmer  was  thrifty  and 
industrious,  and  had  money,  and  the  landlord  was 
willing  to  sell  if  money  was  advanced,  would  it  be  an 
advantage? — Yes,  I think  so. 

19053.  Would  it  make  him  a loyal  man? Yes 

decidedly,  more  loyal  than  at  present. 

19054.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a few  of  that  sort  scattered  about? — Yes. 

19055.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  in  the  case  of 
outlying  property  where  there  is  not  such  communi- 
cation between  the  landlord  and  tenant  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  them?— Yes,  a few  scattered  over 
the  country. 

19056.  You  would  not  like  an  estate  cut  up  by  one 
tenant  buying  a portion,  and  another  not? — No. 

19057.  Mi'.  Kavanagii. — How  long  is  it  since 
Lord  Dunsandle’s  rents  have  been  altered? — Not  since 
I came  in  as  agent,  and  a considerable  time  before  that. 

19058.  And  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  raise 
them  ? — No. 

19059.  Do  you  think  they  are  reasonable? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

19060.  What  is  that? — Twenty-five  per  cent,  over 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

19061.,  And  you  have  had  no  complaints  from  the 
tenants? — No,  not  till  now. 

19062.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  ever  had  any 
cases  in  the  Land  Court  ? — Never. 

19063.  Had  you  any  evictions  for  non-payment  of 
rent? — One  eviction. 

19064.  For  how  long  a time? — For  the  last  sixteen 
years  there  was  only  one  eviction. 

19065.  Was  the  man  turned  out  entirely? — -Yes,  it 
was  within  the  last  six  months. 

19066.  Is  his  time  for  redemption  up? — No. 

19067.  Is  he  the  caretaker  now? — No. 

19068.  He  may  redeem? — Hie  may,  but  I do  not 
think  so. 

19069.  Have  you  the  land  in  your  hands  now?— 
No ; we  let  it  to  a man  named  Hynes,  but  they  held  an 
indignation  meeting,  and  the  man  was  obliged  to  leave. 

19070.  What  town  was  that  near? — Half  way 
between  Athenry  and  Loughrea.  The  farm  is  vacant, 
and  the  fences  taken  down,  and  the  hay  lying  there. 

19071.  Did  the  fences  fall  down  themselves  or 
were  they  thrown  down? — Thrown  down. 

19072.  And  the  farm  is  lying  idle? — Yes.  ' 

19073.  That  is  the  only  case  you  had  of  an  eviction 
for  sixteen  years? — The  only  one. 

19074.  How  much  rent  did  he  owe? — A year  anda 
half.  He  had  no  means  and  he  was  ruining  the  farm. 

19075.  Was  there  much  crops  on  the  farm? — No, 
he  had  no  crop,  except  one  ridge  potatoes,  and  one  rood 
of  oats. 

19076.  Did  he  lose  the  crop  ? — He  had  none,  except 
what  I have  stated.  He  had  a very  nice  farm,  but  lie 
never  looked  after  it. 

19077.  Was  it  set  at  a reasonable  rent? — Yes,  it 

19078.  Have  you  had  ejectments  on  notice  to  quit? 
— Yes,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  never  carried  them 
out. 

19079.  Then  on  Lord  Dunsandle’s  property  there  is 
fixity  of  tenure? — Yes.  They  are  quite  welcome  to 
live  there  for.  ever  if  they  pay  their  rent. 

19080.  With  respect  to  the  peasant  proprietors,  do 
you  say  if  a man  is  thrifty  and  industrious,  he  ought 
to  be  helped  ? — The  reason  I would  go  in  for  the 
scheme,  is  that  it  might  make  the  country  more  loyal 
and  peaceable. 

19081.  Then  if  that  is  so,  the  sooner  the  better? — 
Yes,  of  a certain  class. 

19082.  If  you  turned  the  whole  country  into 
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peasant  proprietors,  do  you  think  you  would  have  a 
landlord  in  twenty  years  ? — No. 

19083.  I put  the  question  this  way,  if  you  turned 
every  tenant  in  the  county  Galway  into  peasant 
proprietors,  would  you  have  a gentleman  or  landlord 
in  the  country  in  twenty  years  %- — I think  not. 

19084.  Would  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  ? 

. No.  I only  thought  that  peasant  proprietors 

scattered  here  and  there  would  make  them  more  loyal. 


19085.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  the  man  you  Oct.  22,  mo. 
referred  to  has  the  time  for  redemption  come,  or  has  Mr 
he  done  anything  for  redemption  ?— No,  the  man  said  Daly 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  farm.  I 
offered  to  get  him  the  protection  of  the  police. 

19086.  Then  he  loses  money  ? — He  does.  He  paid 
.£18  ; when  forced  to  give  up  the  land  he  asked  me  to 
return  him  the  £18,  which  I refused,  and  told  him 
to  go  to  the  Land  League. 


Mr.  Acheson  French  examined. 


19087.  You  are  a landowner? — I am  agent  to  my 
brother,  Mr.  Robert  Percy  French. 

19088.  Have  you  any  other  agencies? — No. 

19089.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  property  ? — I had 
not  time  to  fill  up  the  queries.  It  is  about  5,500 
acres. 

19090.  What  is  the  rental? — The  Ordnance  valua- 
tion is  £3,458. 

18091.  What  is  the  rental? — A little  over  £4,000. 

19092.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  improve- 
mcnts  ? — The  improvements  are  checked  now. 

19093.  What  has  been  the  outlay  by  your  brother? 
He  has  spent  some  hundreds  of  pounds  lately. 

19094.  Well,  within  the  last  twenty  years? — I 
think  about  £200  every  yeai\  The  tenants  got  help 
to  repair  their  houses;  timber  and  lime  and  money 
were  advanced  to  them. 

19095.  Was  anything  done  in  the  way  of  drainage  ? 
— Not  much. 

19096.  Have  the  tenants  not  done  much  themselves 
in  the  way  of  improvement  ? — Some  two  or  three  haye. 
Very  few. 

19097.  They  are  rather  at  a stand  still  altogether 
then? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

19098.  Is  there  much  turf  bog  there? — Yes,  a good 
deal. 

19099.  What  do  they  do  with  the  cut-away  turf 
bog  ? — They  don’t  do  very  much.  If  they  leave  enough 
of  the  turf  on  the  ground,  it  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
would  grow  potatoes. 

19100.  They  do  not  do  much  towards  reclaiming 
it?— No. 

19101.  What  is  done,  then,  as  to  the  county  cess? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  any  alteration  since  the  Land 
Act. 

19102.  Have  you  had  many  changes  of  tenancies 
since  the  Land  Act? — No,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so  the  tenants  are  the  same,  and  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  rentals. 

19103.  The  rentals  are  something  in  excess  of  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  ? — In  some  cases  it  may  be  a 
fourth  over.  In  some  cases  they  are  over,  and  in 
some  under ; the  grass  farms  differ. 

19104.  Have  the  rents  been  paid  generally  ? — Well, 
they  were  generally. 

19105.  Was  there  much  distress  last  year? — In 
some  places  there  was. 


19106.  Are  there  many  labourers  on  the  property  ? 

- — A good  many  ; they  all  have  more  or  less  land. 

19107.  They  are  small  tenants  ? — Yes,  small  tenants. 

I think  out  of  about  280  tenants  there  are  227  of 
them  small  tenants,  all  paying  under  £10. 

19108.  And  under  that  they  are  regular  labourers? 
—Yes. 

19109.  Are  any  tenants  large  enough  to  have 
labourers  under  them? — Yes,  a few  of  them. 

19110.  And  they  have  them,  I suppose,  and  give 
them  houses  as  part  of  their  wages  ? — No,  they  do  not ; 
they  come  from  the  neighbourhood. 

19111.  What  sort  of  houses  are  the  labourers  living 
in  ? — In  the  ordinary  thatched  houses. 

19112.  Fairly  good  ? — Fairly  good,  thatched  houses. 

19113.  Does  your  brother  give  them  help? — He 
gives  them  timber  and  lime. 

19114.  I am  speaking  of  the  labourers  without 
land? — We  have  none  who  have  no  land. 

19115.  Mr.  Kavanagii — Do  you  allow  tenant-right, 
or  the  sale  of  holdings  on  the  estate  ? — No  ; it  is  not 
generally  the  custom. 

19116.  Does  it  take  place? — No;  there  are  a few 
instances,  where  a man  has  gone  to  Amex-ica,  and  he 
generally  brings  in  a tenant,  or  asks  my  approval  of 
him,  and  I try  to  make  an  arrangement  between 
them. 

19117.  You  don’t  know  what  passes  betweem 
them  ? — They  come  to  see  if  I approve  of  the  tenant. 

19118.  But  you  don’t  know  what  the  incoming  man 
is  to  give  the  outgoing? — Yes. 

19119.  Then  it  is  practically  winking  at  it  ? — Yes. 

19120.  It  is  not  forbidding  the  sale? — It  is  done 
but  in  a few  instances. 

19121.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  there  is  not  much 
change  of  tenancy  ?— I think  there  have  not  been 
three  since  I became  agent. 

19122.  Practically  your  tenants  have  fixity  of 
tenure  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  gone  on  thei’e  from 
father  to  son. 

19123.  And  you  never  thought  of  turning  a man 
out  except  for  non-payment  of  rent  ?— No. 

19124.  Have  you  any  evictions  ? — No. 

19125.  Or  any  ejectments  ? — No. 

19126.  Had  you  any  cases  in  the  Land  Court  ? — 
No. 


M-.  Acheson 


Mr.  Persse  recalled. 


19127.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  ? 
I wish  to  make  one  remark  as  to  my  properties — one 
in  Fling’s  County  and  one  in  County  Roscommon — 
and  they  are  the  poorest  tenants.  The  tenants 
have  in  one  case  their  holdings  under  valuation,  and 
in  another  at  the  valuation,  and  they  are  the  worst 
tenants  I have. 

19128.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  worst  tenants? — Yes. 


19129.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  not  the  rent  very  fluc- 
tuating ? — Yes. 

19130.  In  some  places  it  is  higher  than  in  othei-s  ? 
— Yes.  I bring  this  forward  to  show  that  when  they 
have  the  land  too  cheap  they  do  not  take  care  of  it. 

19131.  Would  you  handicap  them  with  a high 
rent  ? — I woxild  think  so. 
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Mr.  James  E.  Jackson,  of  Killaguile,  near  Oughterard,  examined. 


Mr.  James  E. 
Jackson. 


19132.  Chairman. — Are  you  a land  owner  1 — I am 
an  owner  of  land,  and  farm  my  own  land,  and  am 
agent  over  some  property.  A few  years  ago  I was  agent 
for  property  of  about  £1,000  a year.  The  tenants  in 
my  neighbourhood  are  for  the  most  part  small  holders. 

19133.  We  have  been  asking  generally  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  rent  to  the  valuation  i— I should 
think  the  rental  is  generally  40  or  50  per  cent,  over 
the  poor  law  valuation. 

19134.  Do  you  think  it  a reasonable  rent! — I 
think  so. 

19135.  Have  they  been  able  to  pay  it  regularly  up 
to  about  two  years  ago  ? — Most  of  them.  Some  of 
them  are  very  poor.  If  they  got  their  places  for 
nothing  they  could  not  live  on  them. 

19136.  Do  they  go  out  as  labourers  as  a class  ? — 
They  do.  Some  go  to  England  and  more  to  Scotland. 
They  work,  too,  on  the  farms  of  neighbouring  land- 
holders. 

19137.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  they  near  the  sea 
shore  1 — No  ; fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  it.  They 
are  near  Lough  Corrib. 

19138.  Chairman. — In  fact,  they  are  labourers, 
with  rather  too  much  land  ? — The  most  of  them  have 
not  enough  to  live  on,  and  they  take  conacre  from  the 
larger  farmers. 

19139.  That  is  for  green  crops? — The  potato  crop, 
and  generally  speaking  only  that.  They  may  sow 
turnips,  but  that  is  all. 

19140.  Do  they  put  their  own  manure  in  ? — Yes  ; 
guano. 

19141.  Do  you  think  that  to  put  the  guano  in  is  as 
good  as  ordinary  manure  ? — It  is  ruinous  to  the 
country  side.  We  used  to  have  good  crqps  of  wheat. 
We  used  to  have  a ton  an  Irish  acre,  and  now  to  get 
15  cwt.  is  considered  a large  crop. 

19142.  Do  the  tenants  sell  their  holdings? — No; 
they  are  not  allowed,  but  they  do  surreptitiously. 

19143.  What  happens  then  ? — If  a decent  respect- 
able man  is  coming  in  it  is  allowed. 

19144.  But  it  is  allowed? — I have  turned  out  a 
man  because  he  was  a bad  character. 

19145.  But  sale  is  allowed  ? — No,  it  is  not  allowed 
as  a rule.  We  object  to  it. 

19146.  Baron  Dowse — But  it  takes  place? — It 
takes  place  occasionally. 

19147.  Chairman.  — Are  the  tenants  at  all  inclined 
to  l-eclaim  additional  bits  of  land,  such  as  that  under  turf 
bog  ? — Yes ; and  potatoes  grow  well  on  cutaway  bogs, 
but  as  to  improving  the  holdings,  as  a rule,  they  do  not. 
The  landlords  have  not  much  encouragement  to  improve 
for  them.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a lake  in  the 
middle  of  the  property,  over  which  I am  agent,  and 
this  lake  used  to  flood  over  in  winter.  I spoke  to  the 
tenants,  and  said — “Would  you  wish  a drain  to  be 
made  out  of  the  lake  so  as  to  drain  it.”  They  said, 

“ Yes.”  I said  I would  do  it,  but  it  would  cost  £40 
or  £50,  and  they  must  pay  the  interest,  and  they  said 
they  did  not  mind.  I employed  themselves  at  fair 
wages  to  cut  the  drain.  They  had  asked  what  rent  I 
would  put  on,  and  I said  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  they 
agreed  to  it,  but  when  I asked  for  the  additional  rent 
they  would  not  pay  a penny. 

19148.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Five  years  ago. 
They  were  backed  up  by  the  priest.  I said  I would 
have  to  give  them  notices  to  quit,  and  I did  so. 
They  still  resisted,  and  I served  them  with  processes 
of  ejectment.  Even  at  the  last  moment  I said,  “if 
you  agree,  to  my  terms,  I will  withdraw,”  and  they 
gave  in.  I have  been  denounced  ever  since  by  the 
priest  for  my  harsh  conduct  towards  the  tenants. 

19149.  Baron  Dowse. — Your  harsh  conduct  con- 
sisted in  asking  what  they  promised  V — Yes. 

19150.  Chairman. — Do  they  pay  now  ? — They  have 
refused  to  pay  anything  this  year  unless  I reduced  the 
rent  to  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  Last  year  I gave  a 
reduction  of  half  a year’s  rent— 50  per  cent.  I for- 
gave the  half  year.  I think  they  required  it.  They 
are  very  poor. 


19151.  Have  you  had  many  other  cases  of  eject- 
ment?—No. 

19152.  Did  you  try  that  as  a test  case  ?— No;  I took 
proceedings  against  all  who  refused  to  pay— about 
twelve  tenants. 

19153.  Did  many  go  on  to  eviction  ? — I brought 
all  the  cases  into  Court,  and  after  my  counsel  had 
opened  the  case  they  submitted.  I offered  at  the  last 
moment  this.  I said  I would  not  proceed  with  the 
cases  if  they  agreed  to  the  terms  they  had  previously 
agreed  to,  and  they  did  submit ; so  that  there  is  very 
little  encouragement  in  my  part  of  the  world  to  im- 
prove the  land. 

19154.  Baron  Dowse. — Had  you  many  .cases  in  the 
Land  Court  for  claims? — Never  one. 

19155.  Do  you  farm  yourself  ? — Ido. 

19156.  Is  your  own  farm  near  Oughterard  ? — About 
four  miles.  It  adjoins  the  property  over  which  I am 
agent. 

19157.  For  whom  are  you  agent  ?— I am  agent  over 
a small  property  that  adjoins  my  own  farm  that  1 
bought  twenty-five  years  ago.  1 .am  agent  to  Captain 
Martin. 

19158.  You  say  there  are  some  parts  where  the 
tenants  could  not  live,  even  without  having  to  pay 
rent? — Some  of  the  holdings  are  only  £2  10  s.  a year, 
and  one  only  18s.  Sd.  the  half-year. 

19159.  You  say  they.get  employment  as  labourers? 
— Yes  ; and  the  oldest  boys  go  to  England  and  Scot- 
Tand. 

19160.  Last  year  I believe  there  was  no  demand  in 
England  or  Scotland  for  labourers? — No. 

19161.  And  that  led  to  a great  deal  of  distress  ? 

Yes,  it  did. 

19162.  Have  there  been  many  going  this  year  ? — 
A good  many. 

19163.  I heard  it  said  that  there  was  Hot  much 
money  made  this  year  ?- — Yes.  • 

19164.  Would  the  people  pay  a fair  rent  ? — I can- 
not say. 

19165.  Are  there  any  who  ever  dispute  it  ? — They 
say  they  are  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent.  They  tell  you  so, 
but  they  would  like  to  be  their  own  valuators. 

19166.  I suppose  the  landlords  do  not  want  any- 
thing more  ? — No. 

19167.  And  if. they  paid  that  they  might  hold  for 
ever? — Yes;  unless  a man  sublets. 

19168.  And  unless  a man  treats  the  land  in  an  un- 
husbandlike manner  ? — They  all  do  that. 

19169.  If  you  were  too  exacting,  you  would  have 
ho  tenants  at  all? — Yes. 

19170.  Is  it  not  their  interest  to  cultivate  the  land 
as  well  as  they  can  ? — It  is ; but  they  are  lazy.  They 
do  nothing  until  Spring. 

19171.  What  do  they  do  during  the  rest  of  the 
year? — Go  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  attend  wakes  and 
weddings.  That  is  half  the  winter.  There  is  not  a 
funeral  in  the  country  that  every  person  near  does  not  ' 
attend. 

19172.  You  are  not  a native  of  that  part  of  the 
country  ? — I am  hot.  I am  a Northern. 

19173.  The  people  are  not  so  industrious  as  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  ? — They  are  not. 

19174.  Do  you  think  if  they  had  the  land,  and  that 
they  were  to  pay  a fair  rent,  that  they  would  have  a 
sense  of  security  ? — I know  one  or  two  freeholders,  and 
I don’t  think  they  are  better  off.  The  letting  value 
would  be  about  £12  a year. 

19175.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  system  of 
tenant-right  has  worked  well? — No.  I declare  I 
think  it  is  monstrous.  It  is  twenty-five  years  since 
I left  the  north,  but  I have  known  instances  of 
tenants  giving  twelve  years’  purchase  for  their  hold- 
ings. I don’t  think  the  system  could  be  good  for 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant. 

19176.  Well,  the  north  is  considered  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

19177.  And  there  is  some  reason  for  that? — It 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  people. 
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ME  Persse  recalled. 


19178.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  add? 
—I  forgot  to  mention  that  I laid  out  a considerable 
sum  in  houses  for  small  tenants  who  live  close  to 
my  place.  They  are  tenants  and  labourers  as  well. 
I laid  out  £800  within  the  last  twelve  years. 

19179.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  practically  they 


are  labourers’  cottages  ?— -It  is.  I have  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  treating  with  them  as  if  they  were  paying 
£50.  On  my  property  they  are  not  charged  for  turf 
on  any  part  of  the  estate.  They  get  as  much  as  they 
can  cut  for  their  own  use.  They  pay  no  ground  rent 
for  this. 


Mr.  William  Malley, 

19180.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — Within 
a mile  of  the  town  of  Galway. 

19181.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — We  are 
under  two  landlords. 

19182.  How  much  do  you  hold  under  each? — 
16  a.  1r.  on  one — Mr.  Mullens’s  property. 

19183.  Who  is  the  other  landlord? — Mr.  Persse, 
•of  Roxborough. 

19184.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  Mr.  Dudley 
Persse? — Yes. 

19185.  Chairman.— How  many  acres  do  you  hold 
under  him  ? — Eleven  Irish  acres  and  one  rood. 

19186.  What  do  you  pay  Mr.  Mullens? — 
£18  7s.  8 d. 

19187.  What  do  you  pay  to  the  other  landlord?- — 
£22  14s.  9d 

19188.  Have  you  had  any  an-ears  of  rent  of  late 
years  ? — No. 

19189.  When  did  you  first  begin  on  the  holdings  ? 
— My  father  before  me  had  the  holding  of  Dangan. 

19190.  Did  he  die? — My  father  died  lately,  but 
he  had  got  the  land  from  his  own  father. 

19191.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  the  tenant  ? — 
Sixteen  years  ago.  ' 

19192.  Your  father  was  the  tenant  while  alive  ? — 
No,  but  to  the  year  1864. 

19193.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  he  tenant  as  long  as 
he  lived  ? — No. 

19194.  Chairman. — Was  it  when  he  died  that  the 
rent  was  raised? — It  was  raised  twice.  When  Mr. 
Mullens  purchased  the  place  it  was  raised. 

19195.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  he  buy  the 
property  ? — I think  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

19196.  Chairman. — When  was  the  first  change  of 
rent  that  you  remember  ? — I don’t  remember.  It  was 
when  I was  a child. 

19197.  After  Mr.  Mullens  bought  the  property 
when  was  a change  made? — Immediately.  It  was 
£4  10s.  first,  and  then  was  raised  to  £9.  The  land- 
lord desired  me  improve  the  land  and  that  he  would 
compensate  me — the  only  compensation  I got  was  to 
double  the  rent. 

19198.  What  was  the  improvement? — Quarrying 
stones  and  fencing.  He  sent  out  a surveyor  to  know 
what  the  land  would  produce. 

19199.  And  the  change  then  brought  it  up  to 
£18  7s.  8 d.  ?— Yes. 

19200.  What  is  Griffith’s  valuation  of  that  hold- 
ing?—£6  10s. 

19201.  Did  your  father  build  all  the  houses  and 
offices? — Yes,  he  did 

19202.  Did  your  brother  hold  also  there? — No, 
they  are  all  gone  to  Australia  by  the  dint  of  bad 
landlords.  They  were  the  cause  of  my  poor  old 
father’s  death  also. 

19203.  Baron  Dowse. — Were  Mullens  and  Kyne 
of  Galway  your  landlords  ? — Yes. 

19204.  They  that  had  the  wine  store  1— Yes. 

19205.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
have  to  say  as  to  the  other  property? — Yes. 


of  Dangan,  examined. 

19206.  What  happened  there? — His  rent  was  £30 
first.  There  are  three  holdings.  When  the  lease 
was  out  the  landlord  raised  the  rent  £15.  I am  pay- 
ing £7  10,9.  of  that,  as  I have  a holding  and  a half. 

19207.  Three  of  you,  I understand,  hold  together, 
and  how  much  do  you  pay  ? — £30  was  the  first  rent. 

19208.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  there  was  a rise? 
— Nine  or  ten  years  ago  ; when  the  lease  expired  he 
rose  it  £15. 

• 19209.  And  made  it  £45  ? — Yes. 

19210.  Has  there  been  any  rise  since  that? — No 
rise. 

19211.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  was  the  lease? 
— -It  was  the  life  of  an  old  man.  The  landlord  gave  a 
reduction  on  last  year’s  rent,  but  nothing  else. 

19212.  Chairman. — You  say  you  paid  £22  14s.  9d.  ; 
was  it  on  that  ? — Yes.  There  are  other  parties  holding 
along  with  me. 

19213.  The  O’Conor  Don. — After  the  lease  was 
dropped  was  the  land  divided  between  you? — No. 
Last  year  he  gave  separate  receipts.  Before  that  he 
never  did  it. 

19214.  What  was  your  individual  rent  before  the 
lease  dropped  ? — I was  not  the  tenant  at  the  time  the 
lease  dropped. 

19215.  How  did  you  get  it  then? — The  parties  were 
going  to  Australia. 

19216.  Did  you  give  anything  for  it? — I gave  a 
year’s  rent  for  it. 

19217.  Was  that  of  the  increased  rent  ? — Yes,  it 
was  of  the  increased  rent. 

19218.  You  say  that  ten  years  ago  the  rent  was 
raised  from  £1  10s.  6 d.  to  £2  an  acre? — Yes. 

19219.  Chairman. — Is  Mr.  Algernon  Persse  the 
agent  ? — Yes. 

19220.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  only  give  a 
year’s  rent  for  the  interest  in  that  farm? — That  is  all. 

19221.  Baron  Dowse. — How  much  do  you  say  Mr. 
Persse  raised  the  rent? — He  raised  it  £15 ; that  is 
£7  10s.  on  my  part. 

19222.  Why  did  you  pay  him?--— I would  be  turned 
out  of  the  land. 

19223.  How  long  ago  is  this? — About  ten  years 
ago. 

19224.  Before  the  Land  Act?— I believe  it  is. 

19225.  The  Land  Act  was  in  1S70.  Was  it  before 
or  after  that  1— I think  before  that. 

19226.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — I am  not  certain. 

19227.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Didn’t  you  say  you 
did  not  get  the  land  until  after  the  rise? — No,  I did 
not. 

19228.  How  do  you  say  then  he  raised  it  on  you 
when  you  did  not  get  it  till  after  the  rise  ? — It  was 
after  the  rise  I got  it  certainly. 

19229.  Your  father  never  had  the  land  from  Mr. 
Persse? — No.  There  was  an  ejectment  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  ago  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. . Ther.-i 
was  no  cause  but  making  improvements. 

19230.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  was  the  agent  ? — J oh  a 
Blake  and  Richard  Carthy. 


Oct.  22,  issoj 
Mr.  Persse. 


Hr.  William 
Malley. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


Mr.  Patrick  Malley,  Dangan,  examined. 


19231.  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  in  partnership 
with  the  last  witness'? — I hold  one  holding  from 
Mullens  and  Coyne.  Mr.  Coyne  is  dead  now. 

19232.  That  is  13a.  2r.  ?— Yes. 

19233.  And  the  rent  was  £12  10s.  1—' Yes. 

19234.  The  original  rent  was  £4  10s.  ? — It  was  at 
one  time,  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  then  £4  10s.,  and 
it  has  been  raised  now  up  to  £12  10s. 

1 9235.  Is  that  the  entire  holding  or  the  part  of  your 
share ?— My  part.  About  twelve  years  ago  the  rent 
was  raised  last.  It  was  then  raised  from  £9  to 
£12  10s. 

19236.  Did  you  buy  into  this  farm? — No;  my 
grandfather  always  had  it. 

’ 19237.  You  say  that  after  the  purchase  by  Mullens 
he  raised  the  rent?— Yes,  and  it  was  raised  since. 

19238.  Was  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? — Yes, 
that  was  the  last.  The  other  rise  was  thirty  years  ago. 

19239.  And  the  last  one  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ? — 
Yes. 

19240.  What  was  the  first  rise? — To  £9,  or  to 
double  the  amount  of  what  had  been  paid. 


19241.  Have  you  made  any  improvements  on  the 
farm? — Yes ; I took  the  stones  off  it  and  top  dressed 

19242.  Was  it  a hilly  land?— Yes;  it  was  all  stones 
and  rocks. 

19243.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Is  it  very  near  a 
town?— It  is  in  the  borough  here.  It  was  like  a 
mountain — a rocky,  bushy  place. 

19244.  Do  you  have  to  pay  heavily  for  rates?— 
Yes,  every  rate  that  attaches  to  the  town. 

19245.  Chairman. — Do  you  each  pay  separately 
and  get  separate  receipts?— Yes ; I have  my  last  half- 
year’s  receipts. 

19246.  Then  you  did  not  hold  in  partnership  ?_ No- 
we  did  not.  Mr.  Persse  long  ago  did  not  give  separate 
receipts. 

19247.  Does  all  the  land  near  the  town  have  to  pay 
rates  ? — Yes.  The  borough  of  the  town  is  only  two 
English  miles  out. 

19248.  Have  you  a good  road? — No;  there  is  a 
lane  going  in  from  the  good  road. 

19249.  Is  it  hilly? — Yes. 


Mr.  Peter 
Moloney. 


Mr.  Peter  Moloney,  of  Rahoon,  examined. 


19250.  Chairman.— Where  is  Rahoon?— It  is  two 

miles  from  the  town. 

19251.  Do  you  hold  under  Mr.  Ede? — Yes. 

19252.  Does  he  live  in  England? — Yes. 

19253.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  Kelly  of  Galway, 
a poor  rate  collector. 

^19254.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? — I think  it  is 
1 7 acres,  as  far  as  I understand.  I never  measured  it. 

19255.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £25. 

19256.  How  long  has  that  rent  been  the  same?— 
I could  not  tell. 

19257.  As  long  as  you  have  known  it  has  it  been 
£25? — I have  only  known  it,  or  been  in  it,  ei°ht 
years.  * 

19258.  Did  you  buy  it? — I did. 

19259.  You  bought  it  at  the  rent  of  £25 ?_' Yes. 

19260.  Did  you  give  a good  sum  for  it?— I gave 
£140  for  it. 

19261.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  did  you  give  that 
to  ? — To  Mr.  Martin  Ruane. 

19282.  The  previous  tenant  ? — Yes. 

19263.  Chairman. — That  was  eight  years  ago? 

Yes. 

19264.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it?  Has  it 
not  been  raised  since  that  time  ? — No. 

19265.  You  thought  it  worth  £140  to  get  it? I 

thought  it  was  until  I had  a trial  of  it.  I had  a little 
stock  of  money— £400  or  £500— and  it  is  all  gone 
now. 

19266.  How  did  you  make  your  money  1— In  Cali- 
fornia, by  working  for  it. 

19267.  Have  you  spent  much  money  in  building  ? 
— I have  spent  about  £100. 

19268.  What  did  you  do?— I spent  it  in  draining 
and  cultivating  furze  and  bog. 

19269.  You  spent  nothing  in  building? No. 

19270.  Did  you  do  this  mostly  by  spade  work?— It 
wasall  spade  work.  I could  not  put  a plough  to  any 


19271.  Was  that  done  by  getting  other  tenants  o 
nis  to  join  you  and  you  would  give  them  help,  or  die 
you  hold  the  land  with  others?— My  holding  i: 
separate  from  the  others,  and  I employed  day  labourei's 
to  assist  me  with  the  reclamation. 

19272.  Did  they  come  forward  to  help  you  in  work- 
ing it  ?— No. 

19273.  Baron  Dowse. — You  say  others  along  with 
you  (—No,  there  was  no  one  along  with  me  in  work- 
mg  the  land  but  paid  labourers. 

19274.  Chairman— Did  you  get  any  abatements 
last  year  ?— No,  I did  not,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ten- 
ants got  it. 


19275.  I thought  you  said  there  was  only  one 
other? — No,  only  in  that  townland. 

19276.  Have  you  had  a notice  to  quit  in  conse- 
quence of  non-payment  of  rent?— No,  I got  a process 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

19277.  When  was  that? — Last  April.  I have  the 
process  here,  (produced) 

19278.  What  was  it  for — was  it  a year’s  rent? A 

year’s  rent.  I got  it  very  sudden. 

19279.  Did  you  settle  that  ? — Yes.  I was  obliged 
to  sell  my  sheep  and  borrow  some  money. 

19280.  Who  is  Mr.  Blake? — He  is  a solicitor  in  the 
town. 

19281.  You  had  to  settle  with  him? — I did. 

19282.  And  did  you  pay  him  costs  ? — I had  to  do 
it,  and  I could  not  afford  it. 

19283.  Is  some  of  the  land  going  to  waste  now  ? — 
Yes,  for  I am  not  able  to  stock  it,  and  it  is  bad  for 
tillage. 

19284.  Why  is  that? — It  is  all  boggy  land,  going 
to  furze  bushes,  for  the  want  of  cultivating. 

19285.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  too  dear  at  the  rent?— 
Yes. 

19286.  Is  it  the  same  rent  it  was  when  you  bought 
it?_ Yes. 

19287.  Why  did  you  buy  it  then  ? Was  it  because 
the  times  were  better?— Yes.  I did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  my  money.  The  times  were  better. 

19288.  How  long  were  you  in  California? — Three 
years. 

19289.  What  brought  you  back  to  this  wretched 
country  ? — It  was  a misfortune. 

19290.  Is  not  the  other  a far  better  place  ? — Yes,  it 
is  far  better. 

19291.  Chairman. — Had  you  losses  in  your  cattle? 
— I had  heavy  loss.  I lost  a fine  milch  cow,  worth 
£15,  and  I lost  a bullock,  worth  £10,  this  year  alone ; 
and  I lost  two  sheep  value  £5. 

19292.  Was  that  from  disease  or  accident,  or  what? 
— It  was  disease.  It  was  milk  fever  the  cow  had. 
Two  of  the  sheep  were  drowned,  and  the  cattle  were 
lost  by  dry  murrain,  or  red  murrain. 

19293.  You  gave  £140  for  this  holding,  and  you 
spent  £100  on  it,  and  do  you  say  it  is  worse  now  than 
when  you  got  it? — The  land  is  better,  but  the  seasons 
are  far  worse. 

ls9294.  Baron  Dowse. — Were  you  born  in  that 
place  ? — I was  not. 

19295.  Where  were  you  born? — Three  miles  from 
it. 

19296.  Had  you  any  fancy  for  it? — I had  the 
money  for  it.  I thought  I could  never  spend  out  all 
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the  money.  My  father  was  Mr.  Cummins’  steward, 
and  we  never  paid  any  rent,  and  I did  not  know  what 
land  was. 

19297.  How  did  you  make  the  money  you  had? — 
1 was  working  in  one  of  the  mills  for  crushing  the  ore. 

19298.  Chairman. — When  you  lost  your  stock  in 
the  bad  years  did  yon  apply  for  an  abatement  or  an 
allowance  of  some  sort  1—1  applied  for  it. 

19299.  And  you  would  not  be  allowed  any  ?— No. 
The  man  that  was  there  before  me  gave  some  little 
fine  for  it.  He  was  worth  £800  or  £900  to  mv 
knowledge.  On  the  day  he  left  it  he  was  worth 
nothing. 

19300.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  saw  him  leaving  it 
in  that  way  ? — I did  not  know  what  he  had  when  he 
went  in. 

19301.  Chairman. — You  did  not  know  the  difficulty 
he  experienced  ? — No,  I did  not. 

19302.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  the  landlord  know  you 
were  buying  it  ? — The  agent  knew  of  it,  and  the  land- 
lord said  to  the  agent  that  he  was  well  satisfied  to  get 
a good  tenant. 

19303.  Then  your  idea  is  that  it  is  over-rented? — 
It  is  over-rented.  No  one — I don’t  care  who  the  man 
is— could  take  the  rent  out  of  it,  and  the  rent 
alone. 

19304.  Did  you  ask  for  a reduction  ? — I asked  the 
agent  for  a reduction. 

19305.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  would  not. 

19306.  If  you  were  going  to  sell  would  you  get 
anything  for  it? — No.  No  man  would  pay  the  rent 
I am  paying  for  it  if  it  was  there  for  100  years. 

1 9307.  What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  honestly  as 
between  man  and  man  ? — £13  a year. 

19308.  The  first  rent  ? — £13  was  the  first  rent. 

19309.  If  a man  got  it  for  £13  rent  would  it  not 
pay  him  ? — Yes. 

19310.  It  is  £25  now  ? — Yes. 

19311.  That  is  a difference  of  £12  a year  ? — Yes. 

19312.  Does  £12  a year  make  all  the  difference 


between  a man  living  in  comfort  and  otherwise  ? — £1  Oct.  22,  isso. 
might  help  a poor  man.  You  could  deprive  a man  of  Mr  petcr 
an  acre  of  potatoes  for  £2  alone.  The  oats  .are  all  Moloney, 
gone. 

19313.  You  have  a good  market  in  Galway  ? — Well 
there  is,  but  it  is  not  so  very  good  now,  for  the  crops 
are  bad. 

19314.  You  have  nothing  to  sell  ? — No. 

19315.  If  you  had  a good  harvest  and  a good  year,  , 
could  you  make  the  rent? — I could  not,  to  do  the 
best. 

19316.  When  you  bought  it  you  did  not  understand 
. the  value  of  it  ? — No. 

19317.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  you  bought  it 
were  any  others  looking  for  it  ? — No. 

19318.  Baron  Dowse. — You  were  anxious  to  come 
back  to  the  country  you  were  born  and  bred  in  ? — 

Yes,  I was.  When  I had  a little  money  I thought  I 
could  not  do  better. 

19319.  Mr.  K avan ag  11. — Who  settled  on  the  £1 40  ? 

— Mr.  Cullen,  who  died  since. 

19320.  Who  was  he? — He  was  Mr.  Ede’s  agent — 
the  landlord’s  agent. 

19321.  He  arranged  that  you  were  to  give  the  out- 
going man  £140  ? — Yes. 

19322.  Did  you  think  it  was  too  much  at  the  time  ? 

— Well,  I did,  but  I thought  I could  knock  a living 
out  of  what  I had.  I had  £300  or  £400  after  paying 
that,  and  I thought  I would  never  be  a day  poor. 

19323.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  the  man  going  out  owe 
rent  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

19324.  And  the  landlord  got  the  rent  out  of  the 
purchase  money? — Yes. 

19325.  Mr.  Eavanagii.— Was  anybody  else  looking 
for  it  ? — No. 

19326.  Would  anybody  else  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  give  £140  for  it  ? — I don’t  know. 

19327.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Were  any  other  hold- 
ings sold  on  the  same  estate  ? — No. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cooley,  of  Newcastle,  examined. 


19328.  Chairman.— Where  do  you  live  ? — At  New- 
castle, near  Oughterard,  about  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  Galway. 

19329.  You  hold  seven  acres  of  land  under  Mr. 
Algernon  Persse? — Yes. 

19330.  Your  rent  is  £27  7s.  6 d.  1 — Yes. 

1 9331.  And  you  are  living  on  the  land? — -Yes ; I am. 

19332.  How  long  have  you  been  tenant? — Well, 
my  father  is  the  tenant  still.  He  is  alive. 

19333.  You  father  is  the  tenant? — Yes. 

19334.  How  long  has  he  held? — I think  he  has  it 
®elose  on  the  last  seventy  years.  He  is  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

19335.  Was  there  a rise  of  rent  on  him  twenty-eight 
years  ago  ? — There  was. 

19336.  Was  it  raised  to  the  present  rent  then? — 
It  was. 

19337.  It  was  raised  from  the  sum  of  £2  18s.  4 <7 
an  acre? — That  was  the  old  rent,  and  it  was  raised  to  £4. 

19338.  Has  there  been  any  other  change  since  that  ? 
— No.  I brought  my  landlord’s  two  eyes  to  see  the 
land  and  his  bailiff  and  agent. 

19339.  Was  it  to  see  the  land? — Yes.  I said  that 
not  a person  in  Europe  could  have  done  more  with 
the  land  than  w.e  did.  I said,  I shear,  and  cut  my 
bit  of  hay,  and  everything  that  wants  to  be  done.  I 
can  do  it  without  employing  a labourer,  and  it  is  fill- 
ing me  to  the  neck  to  take  a living  out  of  this,  and 
I asked  him  to  come  and  see  it.  On  coming  up  he 
examined  it.  He  said — “ Why  did  you  hold  it  if  it 
was  not  able  to  pay  you.”  I said — “I  am  an  only 
son,  and  my  mother  died  in  her  seventy-sixth  year  of 
age,  and  here  is  my  father  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
and  if  I left  my  old  father  and  mother  I would  not 
have  luck  anywhere  I would  go,  and  that  is  what 
kept  me  in  the  face  of  the  seven  acres  of  land.”  There 


is  as  much  stones  as  would  make  a breakwater  from 
the  quays  of  Galway  to  the  lighthouse,  on  the  seven 
acres  of  land.  Any  man  would  tell  you  he  would 
require  to  have  a bone-setter  or  a doctor  to  be  walking 
there,  for  in  the  dusk  he  would  have  the  chance  of 
dislocating  some  of  his  bones,  and  I am  paying  4s.  1 0d. 
for  poor  rate,  and  13s.  11  \d.  of  rates  four  times  in 
the  year. 

19340.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  within  the 
borough  ? — Yes.  I have  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads,  and  15s.  for  sewerage  rates,  16s.  for 
water  rates,  and  5s.  for  a new  church. 

19341.  How  for  a hew  church? — It  is  a burial  rate. 
It  is  for  a new  cemetery.  These  are  worse  than  the 
others. 

19342.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  get  any  water? — 
No.  I have  a spring  well  behind  the  house.  Mr. 
Persse  was  after  walking  on  the  opposite  farm,  which 
is  only  separated  from  me  by  the  public  road,  and  I 
saw  him  and  his  bailiff,  and  I brought  him  back  to 
my  farm,  and  I said — “What  is  the  nature  of  the 
farm  you  are  after  walking  over.  Is  it  not  better 
than  all  of  where  we  are  standing.”  He,  said — “I 
admit  it  is  better  than  this.”  I said,  you  are  making 
me  pay  £15  for  this  acre  of  rocks  and  stones  you  are 
standing  on.  That  is  unconscionable.  Here  is  one 
old  cow  to  do  a couple  of  people,  and  all  her  bones  can 
be  numbered,  and  there  is  not  two  acres  of  pasture. 

19343.  Is  there  not  some  good  spots  among  the 
rocks? — No;  if  you  would  light  it  with  a match  it 
would  blaze  away.  There  are  a few  acres  that  my 
father  and  I reclaimed  in  his  days,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reclaim  this  part.  There  are  high  stone  walls,  seven 
feet  high  and  four  feet  broad.  I showed  him  the  wall 
that  I cleared  off,  where  I cut  a little  bit  of  meadow,  and 
where  I had  cleared  off  fifty  yards  in  length  and  four 


5Ir.  Thomas 
Cooley. 
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Oct.  22, 1880.  feet  wide.  I had  put  down  some  to  make  a little 
Mr.  Thomas  garden,  and  I said  I would  not  have  changed  the  wall 
Cooley.  for  a'  £10  pound  dote.  He  Said — “ Well,  I would 

have  been  better  pleased  if  you  had  let  it  alone.  You 
done  it  to  make  land  for  yourself,  and  you  only  a 
tenant-at-will,”  and  he  said  give  up  the  land  and  he 
would  pay  me  for  my  crops. 

19344.  I suppose  he  would  charge  you  rent  for  the 
land  1— He  would  charge  me  rent  for  the  hairs  of  my 
head  if  he  could.  I asked  £5  from  him,  and  it  was 
as  good  as  a dog  barking  at  the  moon  the  way  he 
spoke  to  me. 

19345.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Who  is  your  landlord  1— 
Mr.  Algernon  Persse.  I told  it  to  his  face. 

19346.  Chairman. — Your  land  was  formerly  at  the 
rent  of  £2  18s.  id.  ? — Yes. 

19347.  And  raised  to  £41— Yes. 

19348.  That  brought  it  up  to  £27  7s.  6d  ? — Yes. 

19349.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  £8 1 — No  ; before 
Griffith’s  valuation  was  made,  I recollect  two  valuators 
going  round  the  land,  and  each  different  man  only 
valued  that  spot  at  £8  in  the  yeai’,  and  then  the 
Griffith’s  valuators  when  they  came  round  raised  it  to 
£13  5s.,  on  the  land,  because  we  had  a few  little 
fields  by  the  road  that  we  reclaimed,  and  . they 
thought  that  the  rest  of  the  holding  was  the  same 
as  that.  They  thought  the  part  behind  the  house  was 
like  the  front. 

19350.  You  thought  it  was  valued  too  high  1 — Yes. 

19351.  That  it  was  all  valued  too  high  %— -Yes. 

19352.  Baron  Dowse. — They  only  looked  at  the 
front  of  it  you  say  ? — That  was  all.  I asked  Mr. 
Persse  to  send  any  man  to  my  holding  to  examine  it, 
and  that  I would  be  satisfied  with  what  he  would 
say.  I said — “ I will  be  satisfied  with  yourself  for 
every  acre  it  is  worth  to  charge  it,  but  not  to  be 
making  ine  pay  £4  an  acre  for  rocks  and  stones.”  f 
said  I would  iiot  pay  it  only  for  my  father,  who 
would  die  in  the  workhouse  if  I left  him. 

19353.  Chairman. — Did  Mr.  Persse  make  any 
reduction  to  the  tenants  last  year  ? — He  did. 

19354.  Did  he  make  it  to  you? — No,  he  kept  it 
from  me  in  March. 

19355.  Why  was  that? — In  September,  1879,  I 
was  not  able  to  pay  half  a year’s  rent — that  is  £10  2s. 
for  one  holding.  The  rent  that  I got  for  him  in  the 
March  before  that  was  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  from 
Mr.  M‘Do\vell,  who  always  helps  me.  I always  pay 
him  back  when  the  harvest  comes  in.  I was  not 
able  to  pay  this  time.  I paid  the  full  half  year’s  rent 
on  the  23rd  March,  and  when  I went  to  the  landlord 
in  September  last  I asked  from  him  a reduction.  I 
told  him  that  I had  never  broken  a grain  that  was 
grown — that  it  was  swallowed  into  the  ground  again — 
and  I said  “ if  you  don’t  do  something  for  me  I will 
have  to  throw  it  up,  and  will  have  to  leave  it  there. 
I cannot  keep  it  any  longer.”  For  that  holding  he 
gave  me  a percentage  out  of  it. 

19356.  You  have  some  other  land? — Yes,  but  it  is 
in  two  holdings  from  the  one  landlord,  and  there  are 
two  different  receipts  given.  If  I was  a landlord 
to-morrow  myself  I would  not  like  anything  unjust 
to  be  done  to  me.  In  general  every  man  of  my  class 
from  five  acres  up  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  tillage 
farmers,  something  special  should  be  done  to  keep 
him  from  an  unjust  rent.  I asked  my  landlord  to 
give  a just  rent  to  me. 

19357.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  be  satisfied  if 
it  was  valued  between  you  and  your  landlord  ? — Yes, 
if  the  Government  -would  send  down  a man  to  value 
it  fairly  I would  be  satisfied.  ' I am  oppressed  so  much 
that  I am  trying  to  live  on  Credit,  but  the  land  is  -not 
able  to  meet  all  the  credits. 

19358.  You  consider  it  a hardship  that  you  should 
have  to  pay  for  waterfor  the  streets  of  Galway  ? — Yes, 
and  to  pay  for  sewerage  rates. 

19359.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  much  do  your 
rates  come  to  on  the  holding  ? — I think  over  £6. 

19360.  Then  you  have  the  privilege  of  a vote  for 
Galway? — -What  is  the  vote?  It  is  better  never  to 


have  a vote  than  to  have  to  eat  scallions  and  potatoes 
on  the  corner  of  a table. 

19361.  If  you  were  in  the  county  you  would  have 
two  votes  also? — Yes.  We  send  the  bidden  member  to 
Parliament,  and  we  ought  not  to  have  a vote  at  all- 

The  moment  I would  not  be  able  to  pay  a fair  rent 

I would  hand  my  holding  over  to  the  landlord.  Now 
I would  say  that  if  he  gave  the  place,  although  it  was 
raised  five  guineas  before  the  former  valuation if  q 

got  it  at  the  present  Griffith’s  valuation,  I would  be 
satisfied,  and  try  to  make  it  out,  and  if  I could  not 
make  it  out  I would  hand  it  over  to  the  owner.  The 
name  of  a townland  in  the  county  of  the  town  is 
Poulnaclugh,  and  Mi’.  Redington  was  the  former 
occupant,  and  he  struck  the  land  and  set  it  to  the 
tenant — a Mr.  Mulchinock.  He  died  since.  He  hail 
a bad  agent.  He  lives  in  the  town  of  Galway.  Mr. 
Barry,  the  agent  now,  is  an  ex-officio  policeman, 
and  he  says  “you  must  give  up  this,  and  we  will  give 
you  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  mountain,  and  he  said  they 
wei-e  buying  Mr.  Redington’s  interest.  He  got  a 
decree  for  possession  last  November,  and  there  arc 
eight  or  nine  tenants  since  without  a head  of  cabbage 
to  support  themselves  or  anything  else.  They  would 
not  get  leave  to  pull  a bundle  of  hay  to  put  under  a 
beast.  They  ai-e  in  a terrible  state. 

19362.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  these  Mr.  Mulchinock’s 
tenants  ? — They  are  his  tenants.  It  is  a happy  thine 

to  live  under  a good  landlord,  and  it  is  an  unhappy 
thing  to  live  under  a bad  landlord.  I know  three 
tenants  within  a mile  and  a quarter  of  me  who  have 
32  acres,  and  their  land  is  better  than  mine,  at  £1  an 
acre. 

19363.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  the  landlord U- 
Tlie  Bishop  of  Galway,  who  bought  it  for  a charity 
for  the  poor.  He  never  put  a shilling  additional  on 
them.  One  of  them  is  as  poor  as  a church  mouse, 
with  10  acres.  He  gets  the  loan  of  money. 

19364.  Baron  Dowse. — How  is  that? — I cannot 
say.  He  tries  to  work  the  land  as  well  as  he  can. 
Where  there  is  a small  house  and  a little  family  it  is 
hard  to  support  them  with  the  necessities  of  life  they 
want. 

19365.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  the  tenants  were 
pressed  hard  by  having  debts  to  pay  when  the  bad 
times  came  on  ? — They  were. 

19366.  How  did  they  get  into  debt  so  much?— d 
will  show  a little  of  my  own  case.  I never  closed  an 
eye  since  I got  these  processes  for  three  years’  manure 
that  I was  unable  to  pay,  and  there  was  a respect  for 
me,  and  I was  not  sued  irntil  now. 

19367.  They  did  not  press  you  till  now  ? — No. 

19368.  When  the  times  became  bad  they  got  uneasy 
about  their  debts? — Yes. 

19369.  Was  this  for  guano? — Yes,  and  for  artificial 
manures  for  the  turnips  and  potatoes. 

19370.  What  do  you  think  of  using  artificial 
manures  ? — I never  use  it  unless  with  good  manure 
and  sea  weed.  I know  it  is  ruining  the  country  by 
people  putting  it  in  by  itself.  It  is  riddling  Ireland. 
The  humbler  tenants  have  no  courage  to  make  manure. 
They  might  say  they  might  be  doing  it,  and  that  they 
might  be  turned  out  and  another  person  get  it. 

19371.  Would  they  not  get  compensation? — No. 
Why  go  to  law  with  the  landlord  ? The  solicitor 
would  get  it  all  and  the  tenant  would  get  nothing  at 
all.  It  would  be  better  for  a man  not  to  look  for 
compensation,  but  to  walk  out  as  soon  as  he  gets 
notice  to  quit. 

19372.  Do  you  think  that  in  ..the  good  times  they 
had  been  living  better  than  they  should  have  done  1— 
No,  I don’t  think  it. 

19373.  It  has  been  said  so  by  some? — Never 
believe  them.  Now,  if  a man  got  2d.  worth  of  bread 
it  would  do  his  breakfast,  and  6(7  worth  would  be  his 
dinner.  If  he  gets  any  sort  of  good  “ Kitchen”  it 
be  6 d.  worth  as  well. 

19374.  Baron  Dowse.— It  was-said. that  the  women 
part  of  the  household  formerly  used  to  manufacture 
their  linen  and  their  petticoats,  and  their  cloaks,  but 
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that,  now-a-days  they  sit  idle  and  do  not,  hut  . buy 
things  in  the  shops  and  get  into  debt.  Is  that  so  ? — 
Don't  believe  it.  How  could  they  sow  flax  on  land 
for  £4  an.  acre,  and  buy.  a wheel  for  manufacturing 
it  when-  my -wife  could  go  into  the  shop;  and  buy  a 
yard  of  calico  for  id.  Would  she  be  .fool,  enough  to 
kill  herself  for  nothing.  f r.  .•  . 

19375..  In  point  of  .fact  you  say  they  could;  get  it 
cheaper  by  going  into  the . shop  ?— All  cheaper  in,  the 
shop  than  a man  who  would  sow  the  flax  coxild  manu- 
facture. it.  Gentlemen:  put  a wrong;  view  on  .things 
very  often. 

19376.  Chairman.— They  don’t  look  .upon  it  in  the 
right  view-?— I put-it  to  you  that  at  this  moment  I am 
not  worth  a shilling  to  settle  these  processes.  I declare 
that  it  is  the  injustice  of-  rising  of  the  taxes,  that  is 


leaving  me  , without  sleep,,  or  rest,  or  ease,  or  without  Oct.  22,  isso. 
the  necessities  of  life.  Thomas 

19377.  Is  the. rate  op  the  valuation,  or  on  the  Cooley.; 
rent?— On  the  valuation. 

; 193.7.§„  Baron  Bowse. — Do  you  pay  more  in  the 
shape  of  rates,  than  you.' would  if  you  were  living  in 
the  county  1— It  would,  be  better  for  me  to  be  80  miles 
away.  There  is.no  place  like.  it.  In  the  county  they 
have  to  pay  about  3s.  or.  3s.  Gd. 

1,9379.  They  have  no  water  rate  to  pay,  or  to  pay 
for  making  sewers  ? — No.  How  can  they  water  a 
horse  when  they  have  neither  horse  nor  cart  to  wear 
down  .the  roads.  . Every. landlord  where  the  Queen’s 
miles  runs  should  pay,  but  my  little  spot  unfortunately 
comes  on  it,  and  half  of  ..the  road  occupies  more  than 
half  an  acre. 


Mr.  M.  F.  O’Flaherty.-  Lisdona,  Txxam,  examined. 


19380.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  an  owner  of  land, 
Mr.  O’Flaherty  ? — I am. 

19381.  About  how  much  land  have  you  ? — I have 
two  estates — one  near  Tuam,  where  I reside,  the  other 
about  four  miles  and  a half  from  this  town — both 
together  about  £1,900  a year. 

19382.  How  many  acres? — 1,705  acres  in  the 
property  near  Galway,  and  852  in  that  near  Tuam. 

19383.  Statute  acres  ? — Statute. 

19384.  How  many  tenants  have  you  ? — Thirty-four 
on  the  estate  near  Galway,  and  fourteen  on  the  other. 

T have  a good  deal  in  grass. 

19385.  Laying  aside  the  grass  land  from  considera- 
tion, do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  rents 
from  the  tenants  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
property? — A good  deal,  for  the  last  two  years. 

19386.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty? — 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  has  originated  in  the 
agitation. 

19387.  Do  you  think  they  are  able  to  pay  ?— -Those 
who  are  able  to  pay  have  been  the  most  reluctant  to 
pay. 

19388.  I suppose  those  who  are  best  able  to  pay 
have  more  land  than  the  others  ? — Yes ; they  are  what 
we  call  “ strong  ” farmers. 

19389.  And  are  those  the  persons  least  inclined  to 
pay? — Yes,  unless  I accept  their  own  standard  of  rent. 

I was  told  three  weeks  ago  by  one  of  that  class  that  he 
woidd  pay  me  provided  I took  the  Government 
valuation. 

19390.  Is  your  land  let  at  above  or  below  the 
valuation  ?— That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer 
generally.  I do  not  treat  the  Government  valuation 
as  a uniform  standard  of  value— in  some  cases  the  rent 
is  a little  over,  in  many  cases  a good  deal  oven  In 
the  latter  I would  say  the  value  to  the  tenant  was 
better  than  in  the  former. 

19391.  Is  the  rent  in  any  case  under  the  Govern- 
ment valuation? — No;  in  no  case  is  it  under  the 
, valuation. 

19392.  At  an  average  how  much  does  the  rent 
exceed  the  valuation  ?— At  an  average,  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  - • 

19393.  You  say  they  are  -willing  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  local  Land  Leagues. 

19394.  Is  there  a branch  of  the  Land  League  in 
your  district  ? — Yes ; there  is  a very  active,  and  tur- 
bulent one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athenry. 

19395.  And  they  have  fixed  as  their  standard  the 
Government  valuation?-— Yes;  I was  tendered  that, 
by  the  tenant  to  whom  I refer,  or  a right  to  be, bought 
out  at  seven  years’  purchase  by  the  landlord.  He 
said  that  was  the  law.  I said,  “ I don’t  think  it  is 
the  law,  as  yet.” 

19396.  He  may  have  referred  to  the  scale  of  com- 
pehsation  for  improvements  under  the  Land  Act  ?— 
No ;'  I think  he  referred  to  the  programme  of  the 
Land  League. 

19397.  He  said  that  was  the  law  1— Yes. 


19398.  Did  he  mean  the  law  of  the  land  ? — Not  at 
all.  When  he  said  it  was  the  law,  I said,  “ Where  do 
you  find  that  ?”  He  said  it  was  the  law  of  the  country. 

19399.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  law  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Quite  so. 

19400.  Baron  Dowse.  — Have  you  taken  proceed- 
ings against  any  of  your  tenants  ?— Not  this  year ; I 
did  proceed  in  two  or  three  exceptional  cases  last 
year,  and  I find  in  a paper  published  in  Tuam  this 
day  week  letters  from  two  of  the  tenants  complaining 
of  me.  One  Of  them  is  a very  solvent  tenant  whom  I 
asked  to  meet  me  at  the  usual  time  last  year ; lie 
declined  to  do  so.  I said  to  the  bailiff,  “ Go  to  Fox 
and  tell  him  I would  be  glad  to  see  him.”  The  bailiff 
went  but  Fox  never  came — the  bailiff  went  a second 
and  a third  time,  but  Fox  declined  to  come.  I knew 
he  had  ample  funds  in  his  possession  to.  pay  his  rent 
if  inclined  to  do  so  ; and  I had  a process  served  on 
him  for  a half-year’s  rent  in  September. 

19401.  That  was  an  ordinary  civil  bill  process  ? — 
Yes  ; and  that  was  described  in  the  report  of  the  Land 
League  meeting  as  an  arbitrary  and  harsh  proceeding. 

19402.  It  was  not  an  ejectment? — Not  at  all;  but 
it  was  stated  that  I had  mulcted  the  man  in  costs. 
The  costs  were  just  eight  shillings. 

19403.  Did  you  get  a decree  for  the  rent? — He  did 
not  allow  the  case  to.  go  to  a decree— he  paid  the  rent 
at  once  to  my  solicitor.  I am  , described  as  having 
mulcted  the  tenant  to  a grievous  extent-mot  a very 
pleasant  thing  to  be  held  up  as  having  done,  , in  these 
times. 

19404.  Did  you  take  any  other  proceedings  against 
your  tenants? — No. 

194.05.  Have  you  ever  distrained  for  rent? — Never 
in  my  life. 

19406.  Have  you  ever  evicted  a man  on  notice  to 
quit  ? — Never  in  my  life.  I am  twenty-five  years  the 
owner  of  one  of  these  estates — it  was  sold  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  the  valuation  being  £810  a year ; 
it  is  now  set  at  £820.  It  was  valued  when  I, purchased 
it  by  two  as  skilful  and  upright  .men  as  there  were  in 
the  country ; they  valued  it  at  its  present  rental,;  and 
from  that  hour  to  this  I never  added  one  shilling  to  it. 
I never  evicted  any  tenants  except  five — during-  the 
whole  of  these  twenty-five  years ; and  in  those  cases 
the  tenants  owed  two  or.  three  years’  rent. 

19407.  Had  you  ever,  a case  in  the  Land  Court  ? — 
Never. 

19408.  Do  you  consider  the  land  let  at  a fair  rent? 
— I consider  it  cheap.  I have  a good  deal  of  experience 
as  a farmer — both  of  grass  and  tillage  farming,  and  I 
consider  the  land  well  worth  the  present  rent,  allowing 
of  course  for  depreciation  for  the  last  two  years,  which 
I considered  by  returning  20  per  cent,  .tp  .every,  man 
who  paid.  I allowed  every  man  20  per  cent  except 
the  lease  holders.  I have  given  about  a dozen  leases 
on  the  Galway  property,  near  .the- town,  , the  , tenants 
in  every  case  having  valuable  interests— and  of  course 
: I declined  to  make  any  abatement  to  them. 

19409.  In  the  case  of  those  men  who  said  they 
412 
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would  pay  you  if  you  accepted  Griffith's  valuation,  if 
they  paid  you  the  actual  rent,  would  you  have  allowed 
them  20  per  cent? — Most  decidedly;  but  when  a man 
declined  to  come  near  me  at  all,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  sent  me  his  rent,  £10  2s.  6d.,  deducting  20  per 
cent.  I sent  it  back  for  the  very  cogent  reason — that 
I had  learned  he  had  been  an  active  disciple  of  the 
Land  League  in  my  locality,  doing  all  he  could  to 
influence  the  other  tenants,  and  in  addition  that  lie 
was  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  he  could,  devoting  all  his 
time  to  Land  League  meetings,  and  going  to  public 
houses  and’markets  idling  his  time. 

19410.  You  sent  the  rent  back  to  him? — Certainly. 

19411.  And  never  got  it  back  since? — No.  He 
come  to  me  last  September,  and  said  he  wanted  to  pay 
me  a year’s  rent".  I said  I was  very  glad  to  get  it,  and 
. I sat  down  to  write  him  a receipt.  He  said,  “how 
much  are  you  going  to  draw  the  receipt  for?”- — I said 
“ for  a year’s  rent  ” He  replied  “ I will  only  pay  you 
Griffith’s  valuation.”  I said  I would  not  take  it. 
W e then  had  some  conversation  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into. 

19412.  From  what  you  say,  the  tenantry  on  your 
property,  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rents  honestly  and 
fairly,  have  practically  fixity  of  tenure  ? — Certainly. 

19413.  You  never  evict  a man  who  pays  his  rent? 
— Never.  I consider  it  a moral  crime  to  disturb  a 
man  who  pays  his  rent,  and  further  I consider  it 
unfair  not  to  give  a man  fair  breathing  time  to  pay. 

19414.  Who  makes  the  improvements  as  a rule  in 
your  neighbourhood,  the  landlord  or  the  tenants? — 
Any  improvements  made,  are  by  the  tenant.  The 
fact  is  that  on  the  estates  in  my  neighbourhood — 
as  is  the  case  I believe  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  properties  have  been  long  settled,  and  the  best 
class  of  tenants  keep  farm  steadings  of  the  -old  anti- 
quated type — thatched  houses  and  offices — very  com- 
fortable in  their  way,  though  not  very  sightly,  nor 
according  to  modern  ideas.  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
I proposed  to  these  people  to  go  into  slated  houses, 
(as  I did  on  one  or  two  occasions),  they  would 
object.  They  would  consider  it  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 
cal to  interfere  with  their  existing  condition.  I found 
that  by  experience  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

19415.  When  a tenant  wants  to  emigrate  or  go 
away,  does  the  incoming  man  give  him  anything  ? — 
Always.  I have  had,  as  I said,  only  five  evictions 
during  the  twenty-five  years  I have  been  in 
possession  of  the  estate.  I always  allow  a tenant  who 
wishes  to  give  up  his  farm— in  fact  I consider  it  only 
common  honesty  to  do  so — liberty  to  sell  his  good  will, 
provided  only  that  he  gets  me  an  honest  and  proper 
man  as  tenant. 

19416.  Do  they  get  much  for  the  good  will?— 
Generally  two  years’  rent.  If  the  farm  is  a large  one, 
I dare  say  not  so  much.  It  always  depends  on  the 
desirability  of  the  holding. 

19417.  And  on  the  circumstances  of  the  place? — 
Quite  so,  and  a good  deal  also  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  landlord. 

19418.  You  never  object  to  a man  selling  his  good- 
will ?— On  the  contrary,  I always  permit  it.  I con- 
sider it  an  act  of  simple  justice ; and  also  an  advantage 
to  the  landlord.  If  a man  is  not  thriving,  and  wishes 
to  leave  and  go  to  the  colonies,  I am  strongly  in  favour 
of  it.  I approve  of  emigration. 

19419.  Would  you  consider  it  objectionable  to  have 
rents  fixed  by  a tribunal  1—  I would.  I have  an  in- 
suparable  objection  to  it.  In  my  opinion  the  moment 
you  allow  a man  to  interfere  with  the  market  value  of 
anything,  you  depreciate  it,  and  you  do  not  know  how 
far  the  interference  may  go. 

19420.  That  may  be  so  in'the  case  of  ordinary  com- 
modities; but  when  a tenant  is  in  occupation  of  a 
farm,  and  the  landlord  and  tenant  differ  as  to  the 
value  of  it,  you  can  hardly  say  that  it  is  a marketable 
article  ? — I do.  There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  if  rents  are  too  high,  and  that  is  by  lessening 
the  demand,  and  you  can  only  do  this  by  removing 
pauperism,  and  the  accumulative  pauperism  of  the 


country  in  our  part  of  the  world,  is  beyond  what  most 
persons  are  aware  of.  I know  in  my  neighbourhood 
620  individuals,  in  three  country  villages,  who  if 
they  got  their  holdings  for  nothing,  could  not  make 
a livelihood  out  of  them.  They  must  always  be  in  a 
state  of  chronic  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  greedy 
for  land. 

19421.  How  do  they  live  ? — For  the  last  two  years 
they  have  lived  on  charity. 

19422.  The  last  two  years  were  bad  seasons.  Sup- 
pose the  seasons  were  good,  could  they  live  ? — No  • I 
don’t  care  how  good  the  seasons  are,  those  people  must 
always  be  in  a state  of  poverty. 

19423.  Still,  somehow  or  other,  they  manage  to 
exist? — Yes,  they  exist,  but  in  a kind,  of  way  which  I 
consider  is  disgraceful  to  any  civilised  community.  • 

19424.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  there  are  too  many 
people  in  the  country? — Yes  ; in  those  parts  of  it  to 
which  I refer.  . 

19425.  How  would  you  remove  them?— In  two 
ways  : one  is  by  providing  waste  lands  within  the 
island  for  them,  and  assisting  them  to  reclaim  those 
lands  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  State  and  partly  at  the 
cost  of  the  landlord ; and  there  is  no  landlord  with  a 
grain  of  sense  that  would  not  contribute  one  half  of 
the  expense. 

19426.  Where  are  you  to  get  the  waste  lands?— 
That  is  a question  I am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer.  I 
assume  that  there  is  plenty  of  such  land  from  what  I 
have  seen.  Take  this  district  of  Connemara.  It  con- 
tains many  acres  of  land  which  is  now  barren,  but 
which  could  be  made  valuable  by  a judicious  expendi- 
ture. 

19427.  We  were  told  by  a gentleman  to-day  that 
to  reclaim  such  land  would  cost  more  than  the  fee- 
simple  would  be  worth  ? — I have  seen  so  many  diverse 
statements  on  that  question  that  I won’t  offer  any 
positive  opinion. 

19428.  You  said  that  the  people  you  refer  to  might 
be  removed  to  the  waste  lands,  and  assisted  to  reclaim 
them  ? — Yes ; I would  advocate  either  a plan  of  that 
kind,  or  a system  of  generous  emigration. 

19429.  When  you  speak  of  emigration,  you  have  to 
consider  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  whom  you  send 
them,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  emigrants  ?— hTo 
doubt. 

19430.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  who  leave 
this  country  are  described  as  the  flower  of  the  popu- 
lation. Would  you  think  that  a desirable  thing  for 
the  country — that  the  young  and  able-bodied  people 
should  go,  leaving  the  aged  and  infirm  behind  ?— Cer- 
tainly not ; but  I would  hold  out  inducements  to  entire 
families  to  emigrate  to  our  own  colonies,  or  to  the 
United  States ; but  I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
greater  advantage  to  place  them  on  the  waste  lands  in 
this  country,  which  are  capable  of  being  rendered  pro- 
ductive. 

19431.  You  would  object  to  having  rents  fixed  by 
a tribunal  ? — Decidedly.  I think  the  effect  would  be 
to  create  a perpetual  turmoil  in  the  country.  It  must 
be  done  by  arbitration,  and  the  Irish  tenant,  when 
once  he  has  got  a craze  into  his  head,  if  Solomon  came 
on  earth  again  and  acted  as  arbitrator,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  decision.  He  takes  up  his  ideas 
from  the  Land  Leaguers,  or  their  oracle,  and  he  would 
consider  any  arbitration  which  was  not  in  accordance  , 
with  those  ideas  false  and  corrupt.  I believe  it  would 
be  a source  of  continual  tunnoil  and  discontent,  no 
matter  how  equitably  and  wisely  the  tribunal  was 
framed. 

19432.  At  present  do  differences  of  opinion  ever  take 
place  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  subject  of 
rent  ? — Certainly. 

19433.  How  are  those  differences  settled? — They 
settle  themselves.  The  more  you  narrow  the  elements 
of  quarrel,  the  greater  the  chance  of  settlement ; the 
more  you  enlarge  them  by  involving  other  persons 
judgments  and  opinions,  the  more  you  complicate  the 
matter  and  diminish  the  probability  of  a settlement. 
If  you  leave  the  matter  between  the  two  parties,  the 
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chances  are  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
they  will  settle  it  between  themselves.  If  you  go  to 
a fair  to  buy  stock — it  is  a matter  of  every  day  ex- 
perience, if  buyer  and  seller  differ  as  to  the  price,  for 
a third  painty  to  come  and  try  to  make  a bargin  ; I 
never,  saw  any  case  in  which  it  was  done  that  it  did 
not  create  confusion  and  prolong  the  controversy.  I 
think  it  better  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves. 

19434.  The  case  of  buyer  and  seller  at  a fair  is 
hardly  the  same  as  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  If  a 
man  brings  a cow  to  a fair,  and  you  come  to  buy  it, 
he  is  as  independent  of  you  as  you  are  of  him  ? — He 
may  not.  There  may  be  times  when  he  may  want  to 
sell  or  you  may  want  to  buy  ; buyer  and  seller  are  not 
always  equally  independent  of  each  other. 

19435.  But  is  not  the  tenant  of  a farm  more  at  the 
mercy  of  his  landlord  ? — Upon  my  word  I think  the 
balance  is  very  little  in  favour  of  the  landlord.  Sup- 
posing a crisis  like  this  arises,  which  every  man  of 
ordinary  sagacity  might  foresee,  I think  the  landlord 
is  in  the  worse  position  of  the  two,  for  how  can 
he  meet  his  payments,  interest,  annuities,  jointures 
on  his  property,  and  his  other  outgoings — if  the  Land 
Leaguers  induce  the  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  their 
rents. 

19436.  "We  are  not  always,  I hope,  to  have  the  Land 
League  ? — I fear  you  may  consider  the  Land  League 
as  a permanent  institution. 

19437.  You  think  so? — I do — that  is  my  opinion. 
Of  course  I speak  with  the  utmost  deference,  but  I 
believe  whatever  Bill  you  recommend,  even  if  it  be 
carried  in  the  next' Session  of  Parliament,  will  fail  to 
satisfy  the  tenantry ; and  even  if  it  should  temporarily 
satisfy  them,  you  will  see  the  same  agitation  spring  up 
again  before  the  end  of  ten  years.  I believe  there  is 
a fixed  desire  or  passion  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
peasant  to  get  the  fee  of  the  land. 

19438.  Without  paying  for  it? — Well,  on  cheap 
terms  at  all  events.  I think  they  want  to  be  their 
own  proprietors. 

19439.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  country  to  have  a peasant  proprietary  ? — I think 
it  would  be  financially  impossible  in  the  first  place  ; 
but  in  the  next  place,  I think  if  we  had  an  educated 
peasantry — an  intelligent,  thrifty,  people — proprietors 
of  their  holdings,  I think  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  country. 

19440.  You  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  a peasant  proprietary 
of  that  description  ? — Decidedly,  provided  it  could  be 
cairied  out. 

19441.  What  would  becqme  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  if  it  were  carried  out  ? — I think  that  they  being 
the  minority  should  not  complain  of  a change  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  I would  not  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  community  for  the  sake  of  one 
or  two  privileged  classes  of  society. 

19442.  Suppose  your  own  estate  was  sold  to  a 
peasant  proprietary,  would  you  continue  to  live  in  the 
country  ? — U nquestionably.  I would  live  more  happily 
than  I do  at  present. 

19443.  What  would  you  do? — Just  as  I do  now. 
I would  attend  my  Board  of  Guardians,  I would  sit' as 
a magistrate,  I would  act  as  a Grand  Juror,  I would 
perform  every  function,  duty,  and  office  which  I fulfil 
at  present.  As  to  any  social  status  annexed  to  land — 
or  territorial  influence  attaching  to  it — there  is  none 
whatever  now. 

19444.  You  say  you  think  the  scheme  is  impossible 
financially? — As  far  as  I can  probe  the  question,  I 
think  it  is. 

19445.  If  it  was  financially  possible  you  think  it 
woidd  be  beneficial  to  the  country? — Most  unquestion- 
ably, if  administered  with  judgment  and  care  ; but  I 
don’t  think  it  comes  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  I consider  it  a Utopian  idea  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland.  I speak  of  the  western  portion 
of  Ireland  in  particular.  If  our  people  were  like  those 
of  France  or  Belgium  it  would  be  different ; there  the 
peasantry  lcpow  their  business,  and  understand  agri- 


culture ; here  they  are  ignorant  of  it.  I have  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Galway — anyone  can  see  it  in  the 
harvest  time  in  all  parts  of  the  country — fields  con- 
taining more  weeds  than  cereals,  but  if  you  talk  to 
the  people  about  the  importance  of  weeding  their  land 
they  will  laugh  at  you. 

19446.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To  their 
want  of  training  and  education. 

19447.  Who  is  to  train  them? — The  Government 
should  have  training  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Itis  peculiarly  the  province  of  Government, 
they  do  it  in  other  countries,  and  even  if  they  did  it 
in  no  country,  common  sense  dictates  to  me  that 
nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than  sound  and  prac- 
tical agricultural  instruction  diffused  among  the 
people. 

19448.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  if  it  was  practi- 
cally possible  you  see  no  objection  to  having  the  whole 
of  Ireland  turned  into  a peasant  proprietary  ? — Not 
the  slightest.  I believe  it  would  be  the  wholesomest 
change  that  ever  took  place.  I believe  it  would  make 
the  people  contented,  loyal  and  good  subjects,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  I believe  also  that  we 
shall  never  have  any  one  of  these  thing  without 
it. 

19449.  You  think  they  won’t  be  contented  without 
it  ? — I don’t  believe  they  ever  will.  I believe  any 
scheme  short  of  it  will  become  unpopular  before  the 
end  of  ten  years — that  though  it  may  satisfy  them  at 
first  it  will  cloy  upon  them  and  they  will  cry  out  for 
something  better. 

19450.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  a peasant  proprietary 
were  established,  so  that  instead  of  having  to  pay 
rent  the  occupiers  would  have  to  pay  an  annual  charge 
to  the  Government  for  a series  of  years,  the  next  thing 
they  would  try  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  chai’ge,  and 
get  the  land  for  nothing? — I don’t  know  that.  I 
think  if  they  saw  that  the  power  they  would  have  to 
overcome  was  too  strong,  and  beyond  their  physical 
reach,  they  would  submit — their  only  power  in  the 
country  at  present  consists  in  an  immoral  power — the 
power  of  creating  personal  fear — now,  they  could  nob 
do  that  with  the  Government.  If  you  remove  that 
power  from  them — show  them  that  the  party  they 
have  to  deal  with  cannot  be  frightened,  and  will  insist 
on  being  obeyed — they  will  subside  into  tractable  and 
good  citizens.  That  is  my  idea.  They  have  a tangible 
process  now  of  effectuating  their  object — that  is,  by 
infusing  personal  fear  into  the  mind  of  every  man,  no 
matter  how  courageous  he  may  be — it  is  not  a matter 
of  bravery,  but  reckless  desperation  to  resist  it.  But 
these  people  would  soon  see  that  there  was  no  use  in 
fighting  with  the  Government,  that  is  evidenced  in  a 
small  way  in 'the  case  of  poor  rates  and  county  cess, 
they  always  pay  those,  because  they  see  there  is  no 
use  in  resisting — pay  they  must.  They  have  no  back- 
doors, no  means  of  escape. 

19451.  They  could  not  get  rid  of  them  without 
rebellion  or  civil  war? — Yes  ; and  they  regard  that  as 
chimerical.  At  the  same  time,  as  I have  already  said, 
I don’t  think  the  plan  of  a peasant  proprietary  could 
be  applied  universally. 

19452.  "Why  don’t  you  think  it  could  be  applied 
universally? — There  is  no  use  in  making  a peasant 
proprietor  of  a man  with  two  or  three  acres  of  land — 
how  would  he  live. 

19453.  Then  before  a plan  of  peasant  proprietary 
could  be  established  you  would  see  that  each  man  had 
sufficient  land  to  enable  him  to  live  upon  it  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

194-54.  What  would  be  the  least  amount  of  land  on 
which,  in  your  opinion,  a man  could  live  ? — That  is  a 
relative  question ; it  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
land.  Five  acres  of  good  land  woidd  do,  but  15  acres 
of  bad  land  would  not. 

19455.  Then  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  impossible 
to  solve  the  question  by  turning  the  present  tenants 
into  a peasant  proprietary  ? — Certainly ; it  would  be 
only  accumulating  and  perpetuating  poverty. 


Oct.  22.  isso. 

Mr  M.  F. 
O'Flaherty. 
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19456.  I am  afraid  the  conditions  you  would  im- 
pose upon  your  peasant  proprietary  would  make  it 
difficult  of  accomplishment  ? — I think  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  there  are  a large  number 
of  occupiers  who  would  be  glad  to  become  proprietors, 
and  quite  eligible  for  it. 

19457.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  tenants  who 
have  purchased  their  holdings  under  the  Church  Act  1 
— No  ; but  I have  myself  given  ten  or  twelve  leases 
to  tenants  in  this  locality  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
unquestionably  they  have  progressed  beyond  their 
neighbours,  who  are  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

19458.  You  think  the  Sense  of  security  has  a useful 
effect  in  encouraging  improvement  ? — I do.  I think 
it  is  a most  important  element  in  progress. 

19459.  Suppose 'the  land  was  held  at  a fair  rent, 
the  tenant  not  to  be  disturbed  so  long  as  the  rent  was 
paid,  would  that  not  give  a sense  of  security  and 


satisfy  the  country  7— No  ; for  it  still  would  leave  the 
question  open — every  two  or  three  years  the  question 
between  landlord  and  tenant  would  crop  up  again. 

19460.  Would  not  the  same  difficulty  Arise  if  a 
peasant  proprietary  were  established? — Do  you  mean 
between  the  Govei-nment  and  the  tenant  ? 

19461.  Yes  ? — I think  not ; the  Government  is  not 
like  a landlord — one  is  an  unsubstantial  body  wlucli 
cannot  be  assailed  or  frightened,  the  other  is  an  indi- 
vidual whom  we  can  denounce  or  shoot. 

19462.  Do  you  think  if  a Treasury  clerk,  or  the 
collector  of  the  Government  annuity  was  shot,  he 
ought  to  take  that  in,  as  part  of  his  duty,  along  with 
his  wages? — I don’t  think  the  people  would  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I think'  tlie  farther  you  remove 
the  corpus  of  his  landlord  from  the  discontented  tenant 
the  better  for  the  safety  of  the  landlord  certainly. 


Colonel  .Tames 
O’Hara. 


Colonel  James  O’Hara,  Lenaboy,  examined. 


19463.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I believe  you  are  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Galway  ? — Yes,  and  in  Mayo. 

19464.  Are  you  not  at  the  head  of  the  municipal 
authorities  in  Galway  ? — -Yes. 

194;65.  You  reside  near  the  town  of  Galway? — 
Yes,  quite  close. 

19466.  Could  you  state  the  extent  of  your  property  ? 
— It  is  abgut  3,700  acres — that  is,  taking  the  county 
of  the  town  and  the  County  of  Mayo. 

19467.  Is  it  generally  in  the  hands  of  tenants? — I 
have  very  little  in  my  own  hands. 

19468.  Are  they  small  tenants? — No,  very -few 
small  tenants.  I have  some,  and  most  of  my  small 
tenants  are  in  the  neighbourhood'  of  the  largest  town 
holdings  or  town  parks.  There  are  not  many  of  them 
of  the  agricultural  class,  but  there  are  some. 

19469.  Do  you  allow  the  right  of  sale  to  tenants?— 
Practically,  Ido.  ’Not  that  it  is  recognised,  but 
they  have  in  some  cases  sold.  I have  never  Ob- 
jected to  it. 

19470.  When  the  sales  have  taken  place,  has  there 
been  much  money  given  ? — In  some  cases  two  or  three 
years’  purchase. 

19471.  Have  your  rents  remained  long  at  their  pre- 
sent figure  ?— I have  not  changed  except  in  two  or 
three  instances. 

19472.  Then  the  rents  have  not  been  generally 
changed  on  your  estate? — Not  within  my  recollec- 
tion. 

19473.  What  would  you  say  is  the  general  propor- 
tion of  your  rents  to  the  Government  valuation  ? — 
Well,  taking  in  the  whole — that  is  taking  in  the  large 
farming  class— it  is  one-third  over  the  tenement  valua- 
tion, but  several  of  the  agricultural  small  holdings  are 
under  the  Government  valuation.  The  grass  farms 
are  much  oven  the  valuation,  but  not  the  agricultural. 
In  some  instances  they  are  10  percent,  over. 

19474.  But  you  agree  that  the  tenement  valua- 
tion is  not  a fair  test  ? — It  is  no  fair  test  of  value. 

19475.  Do  you  consider  it  uniform  in  the  same 
locality  ?— I do  not  think  the  tenement  valuation  is 
uniform  in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  when 
the  tenement  valuation  was  created — I think  from  the 
nature  of  the  tax  it  was  made  for  taxation  purposes ; 
and  the  rates  at  the  time  that  valuation  was  made  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  valuation.  In  conse- 
quence it  must  be  uneven. 

1947 6.  Do  you  do  much  of  the  improvements  on  the 
estate  ? — I do  a great  deal,  and,  in  fact,  anything  of 
the  kind  is  done  by  me.  The  tenants  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  improve,  and  they  are  not  inclined  to  improve. 

19477.  What  improvements  have  you  made? — I 
I have  made  the  walls  dividing  farms,  and  have  made 
drams  for  tenants,  and  in  my  father’s  time  houses  were 
built,  without  charging  for  them. 

19478.  Did  they  not  generally  build  the  houses 
themselves  ?— No  ; my  father  built  the  houses  on  part 
of  the  estate,  and  I have  myself  built  for  a tenant. 


19479.  Could  you  give  any  estimate  of  the.  amount 

you  have  spent? — I think  £1,500. 

19480.  Has  the  Land  Act  checked  or.  created'  im- 
provements?— I think  it  has  checked  landlords  from 
improving,  for  any  interest  in  the  land  was  prevented 
by  it. 

19481.  Has  it  led  to  tenants  improving  it. fr-rNo  it., 
has  led  to  tenants  borrowing  - money  on  so-called 
security.  It  has  made  them  improvident ; they  have 
borrowed  money  and  got  money  from  the  banks  to  get 
artificial  manures,  and  they  have  got  money  that  they 
could  have  done  much  better  without. 

19482.  Have  your  rents  been  paid  well  last,  year? 
— Yes,  by  the  large  .tenants;  but  as  to  the  smalL 
tenants  I have  not  asked  them  yet,  except  in  a district 
where  I knew  they  were  well  able  to  pay. 

19483.  Have  you  forgiven  the  rent  altogether  ?—, 
No,  but  I thought  it  was  an  occasion  on  which  they 
should  be  given  time;  they  have  told  me. they. will 
pay. 

19484.  You  are  the  head  of  the  municipality  here? 
— Yes. 

' 19485.  We  have  heard  complaints  of  the  excessive- 
taxation  of  Galway  ? — rThere  are  heavy  taxes  of  course,' 
for  there  are  large  sewerage  works,  but  otherwise  the 
taxation  is  not  more  than  in  other  places.  We  have 
waterworks  and  sewerage  works,  which  necessarily  in- 
crease the  taxation. 

19486.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  outlying  districts  have 
not  benefited,  although  they  are  taxed  for  these 
works?— We  have  a rating  area  of  two  miles,  and 
within  that  they  pay.  naturally. 

19487.  Although  the  occupants  do  not  receive  rany 
benefit? — Yes.  I live  myself  within  a mile  of  the 
town,  and  my  valuation  for  taxation  is  very  , high  in- 
deed, and  I do  not  benefit  by  the  sewerage 'or  water- 
works, and  I have  to  pay.  . I believe  that  everybody- 
is  indirectly  benefited  by  the  advancement  of  the 
town;  though  they  do  not  directly  get  any  advantage 
from  the  works. 

19488.  Chairman. — Does  the  rate  run  the  same' 
over  the  whole  area?— Yes,  two  miles. 

19489.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  not  hard  on  a man  to 
have  to  pay  4s.  6d.  for  water  rate,  when  he  cannot 
pay  his  rent? — He  only  pays  three  pence  in  the  pound 
unless  he  gets  the  water. 

19490.  He  pays  more  taxes  than  he  would  if  be 
was  in  the^  country  ? — He  pays  for  the  sewerage  and 
the  water  within  the  two  mile  radius  that  he  would 
not  have  to  pay  for  in  the  country,  but  you  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere. 

19491.  Mr.  Kavanagii.— Do  you  think  he  is  bene- 
fited by  his  proximity  to  the  town?— Yes,  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  advantages  over  those  at  a • 
further  distance.  My  property  is  in  the  electoral 
division  of  the  town,  and  the  poor  rates  dre  nearly  4s. 
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in  the  pound.  I have  not  a , pauper  on  the  estate, 
but  I must  pay  all  the  same. 

19492.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you.  had  any 
complaints  about  the  figure  of  the  rents'! — No. 

19493.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  in  case  of 
.dispute  as  to  the  rent,  to  having  .that  dispute  settled 
by  arbitration  1—- 1 should  like  to  see  arbitration  much 
more  resorted  to  than  it  is.  It  would  be  better  if  it 
•could  be  agreed  to.  I would  be  glad  tp  see.  more  re- 
ferences to  arbitration.. 

19494.  Do  you  think  the  County  Court  Judge  a 
satisfactory  tribunal  for  settling  disputes  pf  the  kind  ? 
— I can  hardly  say  I do.  He  does  not  know  much  of 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  districts  he  has  had 
before  him.  I have  , not  had  much  land  business 
before  the  County  Court  Judge.  I had  very  few  dis- 
putes with  my  tenants. 

19495.  Had  you  any  ejectments  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act ?— I had  one. 

19496..  Was  the  tenant  finally  dispossessed  1 — Yes  ; 
but  it  was  not  properly  an  agricultural  holding.  It 
was  more  of  accommodation  land  or  town-park.  I 
had  no  evictions  otherwise. 

19497.  Baron  Dowse. — I suppose  you  would  never 
think  of  turning  out  a man  if  he  pays  his  rent  as  an 
•ordinary  thing? — No,  if  he  pays  his  rent  I would 
never  dream  pf.it. 

19498.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Then  they  would  have 
fixity  of  tenure  under  you? — Yes,  and  it  is. handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  I have  not  a written  agree- 
ment with  any  tenant  I have  of  that  class.  If  there 
is  any  question  as  to  who  comes  next,  the  son  comes 
after  the  father. 

19499.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  class  do  you 
mean  ? — I mean  the  agricultural  class,  and  not  the 
grass  farmers.  On  large  grass  farms  the  people  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

19.500.  Do  you  . think  that  a tenant  whose  family 
have  been  on  the  land  for  generations,  and  gives  at 
its  present  value,  should , have  a claim  not  to  be 
turned  out  so  long  as  he  paid  a fair  rent? — Certainly, 
I believe  they  do  not  improve.  I think  that  the  only 
improvement  the  people  do  is  that  where  they  cut 
away  turbary  they  may  reclaim  land.  As  to  putting 
capital  in  the  land  I do  not  think  such  a thing  exists 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

19501.  Baron  Dowse. — Whether  they  improve  or 


not  you. would  not,$um  them  out  sq  long  as. they  paid 
the  rent?— No. 

19pP2.-.  Mr.  KAVANAGH-TT-Supposing  some  of  the 
tenants  were  going  away  -would  there  not  be,  much 
improvement  to  show?  ...Supposing.  they  had  .lived 
. there  from-father  to  son  would  there  . not,  have  i been 
improvement  WT'here.  is  very  little,  except  in  land 
that  they  may  have  held  as  turbary,- and  that  in 
generations:  they  have,  cut  it  down  to -within  a short 
distance  of  the  gravel,  and  made  it  into  a,  sort  of 
rough  land ; and  they  have  got  the  profit . without 
paying,  practically  any  rent.  Iliad  a case,  of  mine 
where  the  turbary  was  getting  short.  When  they  had 
•finished  that  part  of  the  cutting  they  would  have  .to 
get  it  further  off.  .Three  or  four  tenants  .were  getting 
turbary,  about  the  same  place.  The  object  was  to  get 
the  turbary  without  going  far.  At  the  end  there  was  a 
-good,  deaf  of  wrangling  and  talking  among  them  as  to 
whq.pwmed  the  last  bit,  and .1  said  I could  not  settle  it. 
I could  not  find  out  who  had.  the  right  to  it.  I said, 
“ We  • will  survey  the  land,  and  we  will  see  whether 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  map.”  The  moment  I 
said  that  they  settled  it  among  themselves.  They 
did  not  want  me  to . have  a surveyor  there  at  all. 

19503.  Have -you  heard  .many  complaints  abouf 
the  raising  of  rents  in  the  district? — There  is  no 
doubt  there  are  rents  raised  in  the  district,  and  raised 
too  high,  but  it  is  entirely  upon  properties  purchased 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  ami  it  is  entirely  the 
result  of  purchases  being-  made  in  that  way.  by  men 
who  have  not  money  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  then 
they,  have  ,tp  .seek  for-  increase  of  rent.  tofget  a,  margin 
above  the  interest  they  are  paying  and  the  rents  the 
land  would  produce. 

19504.  Chairman. — We  were  told  that  in  somp 
instances  the.  persons,  proposing  to  sell  increased  the 
rente, in,  order  to  run  the  rental  up  before  the  sale  ?-v 
I have  not  heard  of  a case  of  that  sort.  I don’t  fancy 
any.  case  of  that,  sort  would  arise. 

19505.  That  was  not  in  this  county.?— I have  heard 
of  cases  of.  rents  having  been  raised  very  excessively 
in  parte  of  this  country,  but  not  as  it  were  by  owners 
.of.  property  who  have  held  it  for  any  length  of  time 
or  for.  generations.  It  is  generally  by  men  -who  had 
borrowed  money,  and- that  it  was.  to  have  a.  margin 
over  the  money  they  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  the 


,P ?(■„,  ,.0 
ColohcOji  Dies 
O’Hara. 


Mr.  Thomas  C.  Lambert,  of  Galway,  examined.. 


19508.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Are  you  an  owner  of  pro- 
perty ? — I am  the  owner  of  property,  and  was  my  own 
agent  until  a year  or  two  ago. 

19509.  You  don’t  manage  any  other  property? — 
No. 

19510.  Your  evidence  relates  to  your  own  property? 
— Yes,  to  my  own. 

19511.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? — Nearly  4,000 
acres  in  Galway.  and  .MayQ.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
in  Galway,  and  nearly.  1,000  acres  in  Mayo.  . 

19512..  Are  the  holdings  large  or  small? — Gene- 
rally small,  but  there  are  three,  grass  farms  that  are 
large. 

I9513.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  about  the 
rents  ?- — Only  lately.1 

19514.  Is  that  since  the  present  agitation  1— Last 
year.  :iTJp  to  thht  time  I had  very  little- trouble,  ex- 
cept occasionally. 

19515  What  proportion  do  your  rente  bear  to  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  ? — It  is  rather  hard  to  say.  It  is 
on  the  average  I would  say  a third' over  the  valuation. 
I have  some  under  the  valuation  absolutely ; one 
place  that  was  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court. 
I left  the  army  ten  years  ago,  and  reduced  the  rents 
absolutely  one-third  under  the  valuation,  and  satisfied 
the  tenants.  I did  that  unsolicited. 


19516.  Have  you  had  many  changes  of.  tenants?— 
Yery  few. 

19517.  Upon  achange  of  tenancy,  have  you  anydiffi- 
culty  in  settling  the  future  rente  ? — I did  not  alter  the 
rent.  Only  a few  cases  of  that  occurred.  I don’t  think 
there  were  mote  than' half  a dozen.  If  a person  wanted 
to  go  to  America  and  wished  to  give  up  liis  holding,  I 
would  say,  “get  me  a'tenant— one  of  my  own  tenants  if. 
possible — subject  to  my  own  approval,  and  I would  let 
thein  settle  amongst  themselves  what  they  were  to  pay 
for  the  value  of  the  outgoing  crop  and  the  good-will.  ■ 

19518.  That 'was  a sort  of  .tenant-right  ?— A sort  of 
modified  tenant-right.  ' 

19519.  Then  you  admit  sale  on  the  estate? — Yes, 
subject  to  my  approval.  I would  like  to  know  always 
who  is  going  to  have  the  land. 

I952O.  It  is  subject  to  a veto  ? — Yes,  I-  exercised  a 
veto  on  one.  .occasion,  when  I said  the  price  must  not 
go  beyond  so  much. 

19521.  Have  your  tenants  made  many  improve- 
ments ? — No,  none,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
I have  some  property  six  miles  from  here.  There  are 
a few  tenants  who  have  reclaimed  a portion  of  the  bog, 
and  they  have  made  small  holdings,  but  they  hold  for 
a nominal  rent.  I have  several  also  who  are  paying 
4s.  a year.  I could  get  XI  or  30s.  if  I asked  it. 

19522."  Are.all  the  buildings  and  fences  on  the  farms 
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M ago.  They  were  done  in  my  father’s  time. 

C.  Lambert.S  19523.  They  were  done  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
tenants  ? — I don’t  know  who  did  them. 

19524.  Have  you  spent  much  yourself  on  improve- 
ments?— Ho,  I was  not  able  until  this  year.  I bor- 
rowed some  money  for  the  drainage  of  the  bog.  Up 
to  this  I have  not  expended  much.  I have  given  a 
tenant  half  a year’s  rent  in  order  to  roof  his  house,  or 
things  of  that  kind.  I have  done  nothing  great  in  the 
way  of  drainage  or  wall  building. 

19525.  Have  you  had  many  ejectments  ?-r-I  never 
had  an  ejectment  in  my  life.  I would  be  pretty  safe 
in  saying  that  there  has  not  been  an  ejectment  on  the 
property  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

19526.  Then  they  have  practically,  under  you, 
fixity  of  tenure  ? — Certainly. 

19527.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion as  a criterion  of  rent  ? — It.  does  not  mean  anything. 
It  might  be  too  high  or  two  low. 

19528.  You  think  it  is  hot  a fair  criterion  to  go 
by  ?— Not  for  letting  value. 

19529.  Have  you  thought  anything  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  peasant  proprietors  in  the 
country  ? — So  far  as  I can  see,  they  would  only  ruin 
themselves. 

19530.  You  would  not  advocate  it? — I certainly 
would  not. 

19531.  You  don’t  know  any  cases  where  tenants 
have  purchased  their  holdings  ? — No,  none  about  here. 

19532.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would 
wish  to  mention  that  I have  forgotten? — I don’t  think 
so. 

19533.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  you  say  you 
think  the  peasant  proprietors  would  ruin  themselves, 
what  do  you  mean  ? — I think  this — that  if  a man  got 
the  land  into  his  own  hands  completely,  he  would  not 
keep  it  for  many  years. 

19534.  You  think  he  would  be  sold  out? — He 
would  not  do  anything. 

19535;  Do  you  think  the  land  would  be  bought  by 
a more  industrious  neighbour  ? — Yes. 

19535a.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a dis- 
advantage ? — The  individual  would  suffer,  but  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  country.  It  would  take  some 
time  before  it  would  work. 

19536.  What  do  you  think  the  eventual  result 
would  be  ? — The  extermination  of  a large  number. 

19537.  You  would  have  another  generation  of  land- 
lords no  better  than  the  present  ? — Infinitely  worse. 

19538.  But  where  the  State  would  insist  on  having 
no  subletting,  what  would  you  say  ? — You  could  not 
stop  that. 

19539.  Could  you  not  make  that  a condition? — 
You  would  have  a worse  class  of  landlords  than  you 
have  now. 

19540.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  they  would 
have  power  to  sublet? — Yes.  You  would  have 

another  agitation. 

19540a.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  that  ? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

19541.  Could  you  provide  that,  so  long  as  the 
advances  remained  unpaid,  that  the  peasant  proprietor 
might  sell  his  holding  if  he  got  into  difficulties,  but  not 
to  subdivide  or  sublet? — Yes,  you  might  do  so. 

19542.  Would  that  not  prevent  the  establishment 
of  the  bad  class  of  landlords  for  thirty-five  years  ? — It 
might ; but  from  what  I know  of  the  people  I don’t 
think  the  system  would  be  of  any  advantage. 

19543.  Baron  Dowse — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
of  any  advantage  to  remove  the  landlord  class  out  of 
the  country  ?— No,  it  would  not. 


19544.  Then  they  would  have  nobody  to  abuse  if 
they  did  that  ? — No.  Personally,  I would  be  glad  to 
leave  the  country  if  they  bought  my  land,  for  I am 
sick  of  it. 

19545.  We  had  a gentleman  here  who  said  that  if 
the  land  was  bought  up  by  the  tenants  he  would  con- 
tinue to  live  here  and  discharge  his  duties.  Do  you 
think  the  landlords  would  be  inclined  to  remain  in  the 
country  if  peasant  proprietary  were  established  ? — They 
would  not  stay  in  the  country  at  all.  Why  should  they  ? 

19546.  This  gentleman  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
a sort  of  Elysium,  and  that  he  would  have  nothin"  to 
do,  and  that  he  would  continue  to  act  as  a Poor  Law 
Guardian,  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a Grand  Juror? 
— I would  be  sorry  to  say  that. 

19547.  Supposing  the  landlords  were  all  bought 
out,  would  they  remain  in  the  country  ? — No ; why 
should  they  ? 

19548.  Would  they  remain  in  occupation  of  so 
much  of  their  estates  as  they  had  in  their  own  hands  ? 
— I don’t  know.  I would  have  to  walk  out.  I have 
nothing  in  my  own  hands. 

19549.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  you  were  changed 
into  a mere  rent  charger  you  say  you  would  leave  the 
cotmtry  ? — I would  walk  out  to-morrow  morning. 

19550.  Baron  Dowse. — Sujtpose  your  tenants  got 
by  law  what  you  give  them  substantially,  fixity  of 
tenure,  would  you  walk  out  ? — So  long  as  my  rents 
were  paid  punctually,  and  that  I could  live  elsewhere, 
I would  as  soon  live  away  from  home. 

19551.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  is,  if  you  had  no 
control  over  your  estate  would  you  remain  ? — No.  If 
I had  no  control,  what  interest  in  the  country  would  I 
have  ? 

19552.  Would  that  not  drive  the  landlords  out  of 
the  country  as  much  as  a peasant  proprietary? — I 
could  not  say.  I think  that  a great  number  are 
absentees  owing  to  the  Land  Act,  and  take  no  interest 
in  the  place  as  long  as  they  get  their  rents. 

19554.  Baron  Dowse — If  a man  had  his  estate  pur- 
chased from  him  out  and  out,  he  would  have  no- 
interest ; whereas  if  tliex-e  was  fixity  of  tenure  he  could 
evict  them  for  non-payment  of  rent;  he  would  still 
have  control  over  his  estate,  so  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  two  ? — That  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  : is  it  at  the  present  rents  ? 

19555.  Fair  rents? — I consider  my  tenants  are  at 
fair  rents. 

19556.  If  the  law  gave  your  tenants  what  you 
already  give  substantially,  you  would  be  no  worse  than 
you  are  ?— No,  not  if  there  was  a periodical  valuation. 

19557.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  approve  of 
a periodical  valuation? — I would  have  no  objection 
whatever  if  the  whole  country  was  re-valued. 

19558.  Mi*.  Kavanagh. — If  the  law  gave  fixity  of 
tenui*e,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale,  don’t  you  think  that 
by-and-bye  the  agitation  would  be  for  no  rents  at  all  ?' 
— I do.  I think  the  next  thing  they  would  ask  for 
would  be  no  rents  at  all. 

19559.  Don’t  you  think  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  give  the  people  the  whole  of  what  they  are  entitled 
to  instead  of  half  of  what  they  ask? — They  want  to  get 
evei’ything.  If  you  yield  to  this  agitation  there  will  be 
■another  in  a few  years’  time  to  get  the  land  for  nothing. 

19559a.  Would  you  let  things  remain  as  they  are? — 
I think  so.  The  people  were  perfectly  satisfied  until 
a couple  of  years  ago. 

19560.  What  began  the  thing? — Michael  Davitt, 
the  Fenian  fellow.  It  began  in  Mayo.  I used  to  get 
my  rents  paid  its  regularly  as  possible  until  people 
interfered  with  them.  They  paid  me  very  well,  and  I 
never  had  any  trouble. 
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19560a.  Chairman. — You  are  an  occupier  of  land  ? 
—I  am. 

19561.  You  are  also  a land  agent! — Yes. 

19562.  And  an  inspector  of  land  improvements 
under  the  Board  of  Works  ? — I was,  but  I resigned  it 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

19563.  Where  is  the  property  for  which  you  are 
agent  ? — In  the  county  Sligo. 

19564.  About  how  many  acres  does  it  consist  of? — 
About  2,000  acres,  statute  measure. 

19565.  In  what  part  of  Sligo  is  it  situated? — Close 
to  Ballina.  The  property  of  Colonel  Charles  Totten- 
ham, near  Easky. 

19566.  Is  tenant-right  allowed  on  that  property? — 
No ; the  tenants  have  no  right  of  selling,  buying,  or 
transferring ; but  in  every  instance  where  any  tenant 
has  given  up  a farm,  everything  that  he  could  possibly 
lay  claim  to  is  valued  and  bought. 

19567.  Who  pays  for  it? — Colonel  Tottenham  him- 
self. 

19568.  He  does  not  allow  sales,  but  he  purchases  the 
interest  and  improvements  of  the  outgoing  tenant 
himself? — Yes. 

19569.  There  is  no  custom  of  right  of  sale  existing 
on  the  estate  ? — None  whatever. 

19570.  Have  those  tenants  gone  away  satisfied 
where  interests  were  bought  up  in  that  way? — The 
tenants  mostly  left  in  difficulties  and  distress,  and  I 
was  directed  by  Colonel  Tottenham  to  have  every- 
thing belonging  to  them  valued,  and  the  amount  paid 
to  them. 

19571.  And  were  they  satisfied? — They  were  de- 
lighted. Their  difficulties  were  driving  them  away, 
and  they  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment. I may  observe  there  has  never  been  but  one . 
ejectment  on  the  property,  and  even  in  that  case  the 
tenant  is  in  occupation  yet. 

19572.  Have  there  been  many  changes  of  rent  on 
the  property  ? — There  has  been  no  change  during  my 
time,  except  one. 

19573.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that? — -Simply 
this  : There  had  been  no  revision  of  the  rents  for  fifty 
years,  and  I called  in  a valuator  having  changed  the 
whole  form  of  the  farm, — in  fact  there  was  a number 
of  vacant  holdings  on  a portion  of  the  estate,  and  in 
changing  them  I did  not  wish  to  put  the  value  on 
them  myself,  so  I got  a valuator  to  do  it,  but  I did 
not  act  on  his  valuation. 

19574.  Was  that  on  the  lapse  of  a lease? — No,  it 
was  when  a whole  lot  of  the  poor  people  went  away 
in  1848  and  1849.  The  result  of  the  famine  in  those 
years  was  that  on  the  poorer  lands  great  numbers 
were  evicted.  The  action  of  the  Poor  Law  at  that 
time  required  them  to  give  up  their  holdings  if  they 
came  into  the  poor-house,  and  that  had  the  effect  of 
leaving  a quantity  of  land  vacant. 

19575.  When  those  poor  people  gave  up  their 
farms,-. I presume  they  did  not  get  anything? — No. 
They  were  gone  before  the  time  I was  appointed  agent ; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tenant-right  over  that 
whole  district  of  country.  I have  lived  there  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  know  it  well. 

19576.  What  is  the  name  of  the  district? — The 
barony  of  Tireragh. 

19577.  Do  you  know  the  barony  well? — I do. 

19578.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  say  you  have  had 
only  one  ejectment  upon  the  property? — One  only, 
and  the  man  is  living  in  the  place  still. 

19579.  Did  he  claim  compensation  under  Clause  3 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — No. 

19580.  You  have  no  experience  of  that  Act? — No, 
not  direct  experience  myself.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
I refer  to,  he  is  still  living  there  and  will  resume  his 
holding  if  he  prospers. 

19581.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  he  ejected? 
—In  January,  1877.  He  has  been  put  back  as  the 
caretaker  of  liis  own  holding  until  he  can  clear  off  his 
debt  and  resume  his  tenancy  again. 

19582.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clauses  of  the 


Land  Act  have  been  evaded  to  any  extent  in  your 
district  by  agreement  ? — I know  of  some  instances  ' ' ' ' 

where  leases  were  taken,  in  which  the  “Leinster 
lease  ” was  insisted  upon. 

195S3.  Was  that  on  Colonel  Tottenham’s  property? 

—No. 

19584.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
“ Leinster  lease  ” ? — I mean  the  lease  that  has  got  that 
name,  from  having  clauses  barring  compensation  under 
the  Laud  Act. 

19585.  Suppose  a lease  contained  one  clause  barring 
the  tenant  from  all  compensation  under  the  Land  Act, 
would  not  that  answer  the  description,  too  ? — Yes. 

19586.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  there  is  such 
a lease,  the  “ Parnell  lease  ” ? — Yes,  I know  that. 

1 9587.  Then  we  may  as  well  call  things  by  their 
right  names ; let  us  call  those  leases  you  refer  to 
“ Parnell  leases  ” ? — Yes,  but  the  “ Parnell  lease  ” was  f 
not  published  at  the  time  those  leases  were  made. 

19588.  The  O’Conoh  Don. — Do  you  regard  the 
scales  of  compensation  given  for  disturbance  and  im- 
provements in  the  Land  Act  reasonable  and  sufficient? 

— yes,  I think  they  ai-e  fair  enough.  A challenge 
comes  from  the  variety  of  interpretations  by  different 
chairmen.  There  is  only  one  thing  about  it  I never 
could  understand  : why  when  a man  is  ejected  all  his 
claim  is  forfeited. 

19589.  You  mean  for  non-payment  of  rent?— Yes. 

Why  should  a man’s  claim  for  disturbance  be  forfeited 
for  that  ? What  is  he  but  simply  a bankrupt  to  his 
landlord  ? Why  should  he  forfeit  to  his  landlord  more 
than  the  rent  which  he  owes  to  him  ? 

19590.  You  are  aware  that  a tenant  who  is  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent  is  entitled  to  compensation 
for  improvements? — Yes,  but  he  is  deprived  of  his 
compensation  for  disturbance,  and  that  is  what  I have 
never  been  able  to  see  the  justice  of. 

19591.  You  would  put  the  tenant  who  was  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
man  who  was-  evicted  on  notice  to  quit  ? — Precisely ; 
except,  of  course,  that  he  should  be  liable  to  pay  his 
landlord  the  amount  of  rent  due. 

19592.  You  would  give  him  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance ? — Certainly.  It  appears  to  me  that  a tenant 
who  is  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  should  be  treated  like 
an  ordinary  bankrupt.  If  a man  becomes  a bankrupt — 
if  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  engagements — his  property 
is  liable,  of  course,  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors ; 
but  he  does  not  forfeit  any  legal  rights.  It  seems  to 
me  a pitiable  thing  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  a man 
who  is  sinking,  that  because  he  is  a bankrupt  to  his 
landlord  he  should  be  deprived  of  that  which  he  would 
have  a legal  right  to  claim  if  he  were  able  to  pay  his 
liability. 

19593.  Mi'.  Kavanagh. — Has  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  had  the  effect  of  leading  tenants  in  your 
district  to  mortgage  their  interest  in  their  holdings  to 
secure  loans  of  money  or  debts  to  shopkeepers  ? — 

Well,  it  has  to  some  extent;  but  in  our  district  tenants 
have  not  the  same  interest  in  their  holdings  as  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  No  man  would  lend  a farthing  on 
the  tenants’  interest  in  a farm  until  lately.  I never 
heard  of  such  a thing  as  a farmer  getting  an  advance 
of.  money  on  the  security  of  his  holding  until  the 
Ulster  Bank  opened  a branch  in  Ballina.  We  have 
now  four  banks  in  the  town — the  Bank  of  Ireland, 

Provincial  Bank,  National  Bank,  and  Ulster  Bank, 
and  the  Ulster  Bank  send  their  agent  to  Easky,  on 
market  days,  to  open  a branch  there,  and  he  comes 
back  in  the  evening  guarded  by  two  policemen. 

Until  those  banks  came,  and  till  the  country  people 
learned  to  do  their  business  through  the  banks,  there 
never  was  a word  of  advances  being  made  on  the 
security  of  the  interest  of  tenants  in  their  holdings. 

19594.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  too  much 
facilities  for  borrowing  money  ? — I do. 

19595.  The  Land  Act  has  laid  the  tenant  open  to 
the  temptation  of  borrowing  ? — Yes.  They  are  quite 
conscious  of  it.  They  have  been  dealing  on  credit, 

4.  K 
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never  looking  at  tlie  price  they  were  charged,  so  long 
as  they  get  what  they  wanted. 

19596.  Are  there  many  leases  upon  Colonel  Totten- 
ham’s property  ? — I think  there  are  five  or  six.  The 
reason  of  them  was  this : — Mr.  Tottenham  some 
years  since  intended  to  concentrate  all  his  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Ross,  and  he  determined 
on  selling  the  outlying  estate.  He  accordingly  adver- 
tised it  for  sale ; and  he  said  to  his  tenants,  “ Any 
one  of  you  who  wishes  to  get  a lease,  go  to  Mr. 
Halliday,  and  he  will  give  you  one.”  I think  six 
leases  were  taken  out  at  that  time. 

19597.  When  they  thought  Mr.  Tottenham  was 
going  to  sell1! — Yes.  The  rest  of  them  were  not  at 
the  trouble  of  asking  for  a lease. 

19598.  What  was  the  length  of  those  leases? — 
Twenty-one  years. 

19599.  Had  they  any  clauses  barring  the  Land 
Act? — No.  There  were  no  conditions,  except  a clause 
against  subletting  without  the  landlord’s  leave  in 
writing. 

19600.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the  way 
the  tenants  who  have  obtained  those  leases  have  culti- 
vated their  farms  from  the  way  the  tenants  who  hold 
at  will  have  cultivated  them? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

19601.  Do  you  think  that  a lease  has  the  effect  of 
encouraging  a tenant  to  improve  ? — It  has  not  been 
so  in  this  case.  In  fact  the  habits  of  the  people  seem 
like  the  habits  of  crows ; they  all  follow  each  other, 
all  go  in  one  groove.  You  can  hardly  find  one  man 
who  is  independent  enough  to  form  a judgment  for 
himself  on  his  own  course  of  action — they  all  follow 
each  other. 

19602.  I think  you  stated  that  the  rents  on 
Colonel  Tottenham’s  property  were  reasonable? — 
Very.  I think  if  they  were  increased  one-fourth  it 
would  not  pay  one  per  cent,  on  the  interest  of  the 
money  ;spent  on  the  property.  When  Colonel 
Tottenham  became  owner  of  the  estate,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  carry  out  considerable  improvements — 
constructing  main  drains,  mearing  fences  and  other 
improvements — for  some  of  which,  as  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  do  them,  he  asked  nothing  from  the 
tenants ; for  others,  he  charged  four  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  money  expended. 

19603.  I suppose  he  considered  that  if  the  main 
drains  were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  tenants  he 
would  get  a share  of  the  value  of  the  improved  lands  ? 
— I think  so — at  least  that  was  my  doctrine  to  him. 
I told  him  that  any  money  laid  out  in  permanent 
improvements  of  that  nature,  giving  facilities  for  the 
tenants  effecting  improvements  in  their  holdings,  gave 
him  additional  security  for  the  payment  of  his  rent. 

19604.  The  rent  as  it  then  existed? — The  rent  as 
it  then  existed ; no  increase  was  made  in  the  rents  on 
account  of  the  expenditure  on  main  drainage  or  mear- 
ings.  In  the  matter  of  buildings,  he  has  expended  a 
considerable  sum  in  the  erection  of  houses  and  farm 
offices,  and  for  that  expenditure  he  has  charged  the 
tenants  in  some  cases  five,  in  other  cases  four  and  a 
half,  and  in  some  instances  four  per  cent. 

19605.  How  much  money  has  Colonel  Tottenham 
expended  on  the  estate  ? — Between  £7,000  and 
£S,000. 

19606.  Within  what  period  ?— Within  a period  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Tottenham  commenced  expending  money  in  improve- 
ments from  the  very  first  time  I acted  as  agent,  which 
Colonel  Tottenham  has  continued.  He  expended 
money  in  two  classes  of  improvements — general  im- 
provements which  benefited  his  entire  estate;  and 
special  improvements  which  benefited  particular  hold- 
ings. He  asked  nothing  from  the  tenants  in  return 
for  the  general  improvements. 

19607.  Baron  Dowse. — It  was  the  special  improve- 
ments he  charged  four  and  a half  per  cent,  for? — 
Yes. 

19608.  Then  your  evidence  is,  that  the  improve- 
ments on  Colonel  Tottenham’s  estate  have  been  mainly 
carried  out  by  the  landlord  ?— Every  particle  has  been 
done  by  him,  or  under  his  direction. 


19609.  Who  built  the  tenants’  houses?— The 
tenants,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  built  them  them- 
selves. We  built  some  houses  and  did  not  charge  for 
them,  but  that  was  to  facilitate  the  division  oil  the 
farms.  Where  a man,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
lost  his  house,  Colonel  Tottenham  built  one  for  him’ 
charging  him  nothing  for  it.  But  if  a house  was  on 
the  farm  that  had  not  been  built  by  Colonel  Tottenhan 
when  the  tenant  would  ' leave  Colonel  Tottenham 
would  pay  him  the  value  of  it— his  view  of  the  case 
was  that  he  would  take  nothing  that  he  had  not  him- 
self bought.  The  tenant  always  got  the  value  of  what 
he  left  behind  him. 

19610.  Then  the  Land  Act  made  no  difference  with 

Colonel  Tottenham  in  his  dealings  with  his  tenants? 

Not  the  slightest. 

19611.  Mr.  Kavaxagh.—  Have  any  cases  occurred 
in  your  district  where,  in  your  opinion,  an  outgoing 
tenant — -I  , mean  on  other  estates  than  Colonel 
Tottenham’s — has  obtained  insufficient  compensation 
for  improvements?— I have  seen  them  often  go  away 
without  anything  at  all.  3 

19612.  Under  what  circumstances? — In  debt. 
They  in  many  cases  never  looked  for  any  compensa- 
tion. In  fact,  before  the.  Land  Act  passed  compen- 
sation was  never  dreamed  of.  I have  seen  whole 
townlands  left  unoccupied — the  tenants  leaving  in  a 
body. 

19613.  That  was  in  the  famine  years  ? Yes.  An 

immense  mass  of  people  left  in  1847  and  1848- 
Whole  villages  were  swept  away,  and  the  farms 
turned  into  grass  lands,  and  remain  so  still. 

19614.  Those  people  who  left  the  country  at  that 
time  were  unable  to  subsist  on  the  land? No. 

19615.  And  had  they  remained  they  would  be 
starving  now?— Yes,  exactly  as  you  see  many  of  the 
poorer  class  of  tenants  at  this  day.  In  consequence 
of  the  departure  of  those  people  a good  portion  of 
the  country  became  pasture;  upon  the  tenantry 
emigrating  from  a district  it  became  grass  in  the 
following  year,  and  has  so  remained  ever  since. 

19616.  In  your  opinion  were  the  people  who  left 
the  country  and  gave  up  tlieir  holdings  at  the  time  of 
the  famine  unjustly  dealt  with  in  not  receiving  com- 
pensation ? — It  was  an  injustice;  I think,  not  to  have 
their  claims  considered.  There  was  no  consideration 
given  to  them.  There  was  a loss;  as*  a matter  of 
course,  of  rent  by  the  landlords.  They  were  incapable 
of  paying  the  rent  then  due ; but  I dare  say,  had  the 
buildings  and  improvements  which  they  had  carried 
out  been  taken  into  consideration  there  would  have 
been  something  payable  to  them  at  that  time,  if  the 
Act  of  1870  had  been  in  operation. 

19617.  In  your  experience  have  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1870  worked  well  with  respect  to  com 
pensation  for  improvements?--!  have  seen  very  little 
of  the  worKing  of  it.  I have  only  known  one  or 
two  claims  to  be  made  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

19618.  I suppose  there  have ‘ been  very  few  Cases 
of  change  of  tenancy  in  your  district? — Very  few, 
except  in  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  when  those  occurred  the  tenants  were  hot  ac- 
quainted with  any  rights  they- possessed,  and  went 
away  without  seeking  compensation. 

19619.  You  are  speaking,  I suppose,  of  a long  time 
ago  ? — No.  I am  speaking  of  late  years.  I have 
seen  some  few  land  claims  made  recently.  They 
have  been  made  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  solicitors  ' 
who  make  themselves  known  in  the  country  as  re- 
dressers of  injustice.  They  have  taught  the  people 
their  rights  to  some  extent ; and  the  knowledge  spreads 
very  quickly.  When  one  man  succeeds  in  recovering 
compensation  the  news  spreads  very  quickly  over  the 
district. 

19620.  Baron  D owse.  — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  purchase  of  holdings  by  tenants  ?— No.  I know 
quite  well  that  there  will  be  an  occasional  transaction 
of  that  kind.  A man  will  come  forward,  when  a tenant 
is  in  arrear,  and  offer  to  pay  the  arrears  of  rent,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  man  who  is  in  occupation. 
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19621.  That  is  not  what  I moan.  What  I wanted 
to  know  was,  have  you  any  experience  of  tenants 
purchasing  their  holdings  under  the.  Church  Act  or 
under  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act? — No. 
There  has  been  only  one  case  in  our  district  where  a 
holding  was  purchased ; so  that  it  forms  no  criterion. 

19622.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  scheme  of  a 
peasant  proprietary? — I think  where  a tenant  has 
been  so  saving  as  to  have  gathered  together  some 
money,  and  that  by  a loan  of  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  he  would  be  enabled  to  buy  his  holding,  I 
. think  by  that  process  you  have  happened  upon  a 
man  who  has  the  very  elements  that  will  enable  him 
to  keep  his  land  and  cultivate  it  to  advantage — that 
is,  he  has  been  an  industrious  and  saving  man,  and 
he  will  not - be  less  industrious  and  saving  when  he 
becomes  the  owner  of  his  holding.  In  such  cases  as 
that  I think  peasant  proprietorship  would  be  useful  for 
the  country ; but  as  a general  thing  it  would  be  a 
humbug. 

19623.  You  think  it  would  not  be  a wise  scheme 
for  the  Government  to  advance  the  entire  purchase 
money  to  a tenant  ? — I do  not.  I don’t  see  how  you 
could  ever  expect  to  do  one  particle  of  good  for  the 
people  by  such  a scheme  as  that.  You  are  capital- 
ising the  value  of  the  land,  and  putting'  that  on  the 
rent,  making  the  rent  on  the  occupier  greater  than 
what  is  ruining  the  country — if  you  are  to  believe 
them — at  this  moment. 

19624.  The  thirty-five  years  annuity  which  the 
occupier  would  have  to  pay,  must  be  more  than  the 
present  rent  ? — Certainly. 

19625.  Would  it  be  so  if  the  rent  was  bought  up 
at  20  years  pui’cliase  ? — It  must  be  so,  because  you 
are  making  the  tenant  pay,  in  addition  to  the  interest, 

' a certain  instalment  of  the  capital  every  year. 

19626.  You  are  not  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  Government  can  procure  the  money  at  3-^  per 
cent.  ? — It  is  a mere  matter  of  calculation.  I think 
you  will  find  that  I am  right. 

19627.  Are  you  taking  into  account  the  landlords 
being  so  frightened  by  the  agitation  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, that  they  would  sell  their  property  for  less  than 
its  value  ? — First  of  all,  I don’t  believe  one  bit  of  that, 
besides  the  agents  are  left. 

19628.  I don’t  say  that  I believe  it  either? — I do 
not  believe  it  at  all ; but  I believe  that  the  landlords 
have  made,  what  they  themselves  would  now  confess, 
a mistake,  in  never  taking  up  their  real  position  and 
bringing  it  forward  for  public  consideration. 

19629.  What  is  that? — They  are  trustees,  un- 
questionably, of  the  capital  which  has  descended  to 
them,  joint  shareholders  in  it  with  the  occjipier,  and  I 
believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
coidd,  if  the  facts  were  fully  gone  into,  show  a “ cleaner 
bill  of  health” — as  regards  their  dealings  with  their 
trust  capital — thau  any  other  class  of  men  living. 
That  is  my  full  conviction  from  the  intercourse  I have 
had  with  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland.  But  no 
doubt  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  as  regards  the 
necessity  for  legislation — the  police  are  not  for  honest 
men  but  for  rogues- — and  so  with  the  land  question. 

19630.  The  Taw  against  larcency  is  not  made  for  the 
honest  man  but  for  the  thief? — Just  so  ; that  is  just 
when  the  necessity  - of  legislation  arises.  Another 
thing  I may  mention  is  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  old  estates.  I claim  no 
credit,  you  observe,  in  relation  to  the  management  of 
Colonel  Tottenham’s  estate.:  It  came  under  my 
management  with  the  rule  I have  mentioned  already 
in  operation,  and  I had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  them 
on  as  well  as  I could.  A number  of  the  tenants  met 
me  the  last  day  I went  on  the  property  and  one  of  them 
asked  me  did  I come  for  the  rents.  I said  I had  not, 
that  I knew  it  was  too  soon — he  said  whenever  I came 
I was  welcome.  I asked  them  “will  you  be  able  to 
pay  your  rents  ? I hope  you  are  better  off  than  you 
were  last  year.”  They  told  me  that  they  would  do. 
their  best — that  it  was  right  they  should — and. that 
they  were  ready  to  do  their  best  when  the  time  of 
payment  came.  I asked  “Are  you  a land  leaguer?” 


“No,”  said  the  spokesman,  “I  never  gave  them  a 
shilling.  I never  was  at  any  of  their  meetings.  We 
want  no  leaguers  here.  ” 

19631.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  alteration  in  the 
Land  Law  required  ? — Yes.  Security  in  their  holdings 
is  required — you  must  give  them  security.  Practically 
they  have  it  on  many  estates.  They  have  it  on 
Colonel  Tottenham’s  estate — but  what  is  required  is, 
to  secure  it  to  them  by  law. 

19632.  Suppose  the  law  was  altered  in  this  way — 
that  the  tenant  should  have  fixity  of  tenure,  not  to  be 
turned  out  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent — the  rent  to  be 
determined,  in  the  event  of  any  difference  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  by  some  impartial  ■ tribunal. 
Would  that  be  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion ?— I think  it  would,, and  that  is  what  the  landlord’s 
programme  should  have  put  forward,  and  have  accepted 
long  ago.  The  other  day  an  old  man  whom  I have 
known  thirty  years  or  more  met  me  at  a fair.  I asked 
him  how  he  was  getting  on.  He  said  “ Very  badly, 
I doubt  if  I shall  be  able  to  hold  out.”  I said  “I 
am  very  sorry  to , hear-  that,  I thought  you  were 
not  highly  rented.”  He  said  “ I occupy  my  land, 
under  the  valuation  of  a man  who,  in  1846,  put  me 
down  at  £23  of  rent,  but  since  that  time  I have  had 
three  rises  put  upon  me.”  “What  rent  are  you  paying 
now  ?”  said  I.  “ I am  now  paying  £42,”  he  said.  T 
asked  him  who  put  the  rise  on.  He  said  that  the 
son  of  the  man  who  valued  his  holding  in.  1846  at 
£23  was  now  the  valuator,  and  valued  it  at  £49 — 
that  he  told  him  he  could  not  pay  that  rent,  and  at 
last,  after  great  fighting  they  agreed  to  take  £42. 
Now,  that  was  a rise  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  that 
man’s  rent,  and  there  are  many  similar  cases.  It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  such  being  done.  Every  gentle- 
man listening  to  me  knows  as  well  as  possible  that 
parties  who  purchased  estates  in  the  court,  in  many 
cases  added  immediately  thirty,  forty  or  even  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  rents  often  without  even  looking  at  the 
holdings  or  knowing  anything  about  them. 

19633.  Do  you  think  such  a law  as  I have  mentioned 
would  satisfy  the  people? — I am  certain  it  would. 

19634.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that,  the  Land 
League  proposes  to  turn  the  tenants  over  all  Ireland 
into  a peasant  proprietary  ? — Yes. 

19635.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? — I think  if 
you  turned  them  into  a peasant  proprietary  in  that 
wholesale  way, . a great  many  of  them  would  turn 
themselves  out  as  fast  as  they  could; 

19636.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  in  the  case  of  a 
thrifty  industrious  man,  who  has  saved  money  to  help 
him  to  become  a jn-oprietor  ? — Certainly  not,  in  such 
a case  as  that  I would  give  every  reasonable  facility  : 
such  a man  as  that  is  certain  to  succeed.  But  if  you 
made  it  a universal  thing,  you  would  put  half  the 
people  in  a worse  position  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment. 

19637.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  peasant  pro- 
prietary could  not  live  on  the  smaller  class  of  farms  ? 
— They  could  not  subsist  on  the  miserable  holdings 
that  they  have  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  many  of 
the  occupiers  of  such  small  holdings  have  to  eke  out 
a subsistence  every  year  by  going,  to  England  or 
elsewhere  in  search  of  labour,  and  many  of  them  work 
occasionally  for  the  larger  class  of  farmers,  and  are 
thereby  ^enabled  • to  live,  many  exist  by  buying  yearly 
conacre  from  the  lai'ger  farmers.  But  if  a system  of 
peasant  proprietary  was  established  over  the  - country 
those  men  would  get  no  work,  the  peasant  proprietor 
would  do  everything,  with  himself  and  a boy. 

19638.  Would  not  they  get  the  English  labour  still, 
the  same  asnow  ? — No  doubt  they  wouldgettheEnglish 
labour,  but  no  labourer  could  serve  under  one  of  those 
peasant  proprietors.  They  would  put  up  a hut,  may- 
be costing  less  than  30,?.,  and  would  expect  the 
labourer  to  give  a day’s  work  every  week  in  the  year 
for  the  use  of  it.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  would 
be  far  worse  under  a peasant  proprietary  than  it  is  at 
present. 

19639.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the 
real  drift  and  object  of  many  supporters  of  this  Land 
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League  agitation  is  to  get  the  land  without  paying  for  it 
at  all  ? — That  is  evidently  the  object ; but  men  ask  for 
much  more  than  they  expect  to  get,  or  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept. My  reason  for  quarrelling  with  the  landlords  for 
the  course  they  have  taken  is,  that  they  never  put  a pro- 
gramme before  the  public.  They  have  stood  upon  their 
legal  rights,  and  required  the  Executive  to  enforce 
them.  This  as  much  as  says  to  the  tenantry,  “ "VVe 
don’t  care  a farthing  for  you  or  your  agitation,”  and 
they  rely  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  Executive  as  their 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  the  result  is  they 
have  lost  their  position,  to  some  extent,  and  sympathy, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Whereas,  if  they  had 
taken  their  stand  upon  their  equitable  rights,  offered 
fair  terms  to  their  tenants,  put  a reasonable  pro- 
gramme before  the  public,  based  on  a secure  and 
comfortable  home,  they  would  have  been  in  a very 
much  better  position.  I told  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
that  if  the  landlords  had  a particle  of  nous,  they 
would  cut  away  the  whole  of  this  rubbish  on  which 
the  Land  League  agitation  is  founded ; but  instead 
of  that  they  let  the  thing  drift  on. 

19640.  Would  you  approve  of  a law  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free 
sale  ? — I don’t  know  about  fixity  of  tenure.  I would 
be  in  favour  of  fail-  rents  and  the  right  of  free  sale  ; 
but  I would  not  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  right  to 
get  back  his  land,  on  paying  the  tenant  full  compen- 
sation. 

19641.  You  would  not  prevent  the  landlord  from 
getting  back  his  land  again? — No.  I think  if  you  de- 
prive the  landlord  of  that  power,  you  make  him  merely 
an  annuitant ; and  deprive  him  of  all  control  over  his 
land,  if  you  do  that.  The  landlord  feels  that  he  is  de- 
graded from  his  position ; he  has  lost  all  rights  of 
ownership  over  that  which  he  regarded  as  his  broad 
acres,  and  cut  him  off  from  all  interest  in  the  country. 
And  if  you  do  that,  although  we  have  not  seen  much 
improvement  effected  by  landlords  as  a rule,  if  you . 
degrade  the  landlord  from  his  social  position,  and  de- 
prive him  of  the  status  he  has  always  held,  as  a matter 
of  course  you  remove  from  the  country  a high  intelli- 
gence, and  the  power  of  improving,  that  wealth  confers. 

19642.  Then  what  would  you  do  ? How  would  you 
meet  the  difficulty  ? — I would  give  the  tenant  security 
in  his  holding.  I think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  tenant  shall  get  security. 

19643.  How  would  you  do  it? — I would  give  them 
leases,  renewable  upon  adjustment  of  rent. 

19644.  Woidd  not  that  be  the  same  thing  as  a law 
that  the  tenant  should  not  be  turned  out  as  long  as 
he  paid  his  rent  ? — It  would,  in  a degree. 

19645.  A parliamentary  lease? — Yes. 

19646.  Supposing  this  was  the  law — that  the  rent 
shall  be  fixed,  letting  the  landlord  and  tenant  agree 
on  the  amount  of  rent  between  themselves,  if  they 
can ; and,  if  not,  let  there  be  some  tribunal  to  fix  a 
fair  rent  ? — Yes,  that  would  do,  I think. 

19647.  The  tenant  not  to  be  turned  out  as  long  as 
he  paid  his  rent,  did  not  subdivide  or  sublet,  and 
exei’cised  due  care  in  the  cultivation  of  his  holding, 
and  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  if  necessary  giving  the 
landlord  a veto — do  you  think  that  would  be  a fair- 
way to  settle  the  matter  ? — I do ; but  if  you  allow  me 
to  make  a suggestion,  you  must  add  another  proviso — 
that  if  he  is  turned  out  his  interest  need  not  be  for- 
feited, but  may  be  sold  in  the  market  like  any  other- 
property. 

19648.  He  could  not  be  turned  out  except  for  non- 
payment of  rent  ? — Yes ; and  suppose  he  is  turned  out 
for  non-payment,  he  shoirld  not  forfeit  his  interest. 

19649.  Even  if  he  were  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent  you  would  give  him  the  interest  in  his  holding  ? 
— Certainly.  I know  a man  who  had  a farm  on 
which  he  put  irp  several  buildings  and  made  other- 
improvements — his  rent  was  to  be  a progressive  one- 
beginning  at  a nominal  rent  and  increasing  in  the 
course  of  years — he  laboured  at  his  land  and  improved 
it  considerably,  but  sickness  broke  out  in  his  family, 
and  the  consequence  was  he  got  into  difficulties  and 
was  unable  to  pay  his  rent — he  had  to  give  up  his 


farm,  but  when  he  left  it  it  was  in  a greatly  improved 
condition  from  the  state  it  was  in  when  he  got  it — he 
left  a cottage,  cow-house,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  fencing — he  only  owed  £6  of  rent,  but  he  left  £60 
behind  him  in  the  shape  of  improvements. 

19650.  When  a tenant  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  he  is  allowed  to  sell 
his  tenant-right  and  to  pay  his  landlord  out  of  the 
proceeds? — Yes. 

19651.  You  would  secure  that  right  to  the  tenant 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

19652.  So  as  to  prevent  his  interest  from  beino- 

confiscated  even  if  he  were  owed  an  arrear  of  rent  ? 

Certainly.  I look  upon  the  rent  as  a debt,  just  like 
any  other  debt,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  farm ; and  that  the 
residue  belongs  to  the  tenant.  There  is  one  thing 
which  is  the  peculiar  difficulty  in  this  country,  and 
that  is,  the  terrible  ignorance  of  the  people.  I regard 
the  Irish  as  the  worst  agriculturists  in  the  world — they 
are  twenty  times  worse  than  the  Norwegians — they 
are  without  exception  the  worst  agriculturists  in  the 
world. 

19653.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I believe  you  are  a 
large  farmer  yourself  ? — I am.  I have  lying  within 
one  fence  about  400  acres. 

19654.  Is  it  chiefly  grass? — Every  particle  of  it  is 
in  grass.  When  I took  it  it  was  in  tillage. 

19655.  You  found  the  tillage  didn’t  pay? — Yes, 
that  was  one  reason;  another  reason  was  that  my 
tillage  crops  failed. 

19656.  You  didn’t  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  people?  — Not  the  slightest.  The  people 
never  made  any  mistake  in  any  dealing  they  had  with 
hre — they  never  expected  anything  but  what  was  as 
plainly  told  them  as  language  could  express  it.  Every- 
thing was  a matter  of  plain  and  distinct  contract  with 
them. 

19657.  Who  is  your  landlord?  — Mr.  Wingfield 
Stratford. 

19658.  Do  you  hold  imder  lease? — -Yes. 

19659.  Is  it  along  lease? — A lease  for  my  own  life. 
Mr.  Stretford  succeeded  to  the  property  on  the  death 
of  his  irncle,  Colonel  Wingfield.  It  was  from  him  I 
took  the  land. 

19660.  A gentleman  who  was  examined  to-day 
told  us  that  he  thought  the  same  as  you  do  as  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  Government  should  establish 
schools  of  agriculture  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
Would  you  approve  of  that  ? — No.  Such  schools  are 
not  worth  one  farthing.  Take  the  Model  Farm  at 
Glasnevin;  it  has  been  a total  failure  as  regards 
turning  out  top  farmers.  All  the  agricultural  schools 
have  failed ; it  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world. 
I will  tell  you  what  I think  might  be  done.  I 
think  the  farmers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obtain 
loans  for  improvements,  the  same  as  landlords ; and 
if  an  office  was  arranged  for  that  purpose  in  the 
county  courts,  I think  it  could  be  done  very  cheaply 
and  effectively — through  officers  such  as  our  county 
srtrveyors  and  his  assistants.  The  farmer  who  bor- 
rowed money  would,  of  necessity,  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  in  the  expenditure  of  that  money  of  a 
skilled  and  intelligent  officer,  and  the  improvement 
effected,  on  the  farm  would  bo  an  example  and 
an  instruction  for  other  farmers  in  the  district.  The 
intercourse  which  the  farmer  would  have  would  be 
with  an  intelligent,  clear-headed,  practical  man, 
directing  and  pointing  out  how  the  improvements 
were  to  be  eflected  and  how  they  would  dovetail 
in  with  the  system  of  farming  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on.  This  would  have  a beneficial  effect  in  three 
ways.  It  would  give  the  farmer  the  means  of  im- 
proving his  land;  it  would  give  him  practical 
instruction  and  knowledge,  and  that  in  the  best 
possible  way ; and  it  would  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  have  in  this  country.  The  farm 
in  this  country  never  affords  the  occupier  more  than 
seven  months  occupation  in  the  year,  so  that  for 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve  he  is  doing  practically 
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nothing.  Now,  if  during  those  five  months  he  could 
occupy  his  time  in  improving  his  farm,  earning  the 
permanent  improvements,  and  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  and  how  to 
derive  the  maximum  of  return  from  the  land — if  that 
could  be  generally  spread  over  the  country  the  improve- 
ment in  a few  years  time  would  be  very  great. 

19661.  I believe  in  Scotland  there  is  a great 
knowledge  of  agriculture  among  the  farming  classes  ? 

. — Well,  they  are  generally  good  practical  farmers. 

19662.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  education  in 
Scotland  has  much  to  do  in  making  the  people  in- 
telligent and  skilful? — Not  a bit.  How  can  a man 
derive  practical  knowledge  from  books?  Literary 
education  is  a very  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  it 
never  could  give  a man  practical  knowledge.  How 

• are  men  taught  the  mechanical  trades?  Not  from 
books — books  never  could  teach  it — but  by  practical 
.instruction  in  the  workshop.  It  is  the  same  with 
agriculture. 

19663.  There  is  no  harm  in  a man  getting  a little 
literary  training  ? — Certainly  not,  quite  the  contrary ; 
it  is  an  advantage ; but  you  must  not  expect  too 
much  from  it.  As  that  subject  has  been  referred  to, 
I would  observe  there  is  a good  deal  of  error  as  to 
the,  superiority  of  the  education  in  Scotch  schools. 
You  have  a curriculum  in  your  National  Schools 
here  quite  as  high  as  any  of  the  curriculums  in 
the  parochial  education  of  Scotland. 

19664.  How  are  you  to  make  the  Irish  peasant  an 
intelligent  and  skilful  cultivator  of  the  land  ? — The 
Irish  peasant  labours  at  this  moment  under  this  diffi- 
culty— that  he  must  not  only  overcome  the  force  of 
bad  habits  and  want  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  force 

• of  .the  example  set  him  by  all  his  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  that  men  dread  so  much  as  to  act  contrary 
to  the  example  of  their  neighbours.  Many  a man 
who  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  join  the  Land 
League  is  obliged  to  do  it  for  that  reason.  Whatever 
respect  the  people  may  have  for  a person  of  the  higher 
class  of  society,  they  have  no  mercy  whatever  upon 
one  of  their  own  order,  and  in  that  way  the  people 
are  lead,  in  my  opinion,  as  much  by  fear  of  each  other 
as  anything  else.  That  is  the  influence  of  terror, 

. but  the  influence  of  example  is  very  much  the  same. 
During  the  entire  thirty  years  that  I have  been 
among  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  I have  looked 
in  vain  for  one  particle  of  progress ; I have  not  seen 
one  particle.  I was  in  the  country  when  a committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  expended  a large  sum  of 
money — £40,000 — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballina,  in 
occupying  farms,  giving  the  people  labour  on  them,  and 
instructing  them  in  the  science  of  cultivation.  They 
expended  their  money,  but  they  did  not  one  particle 
of  good.  As  to  the  agricultural  societies,  their  in- 
fluence, as  a rule,  has  extended  only  to  the  landlord 
class  and  the  largest  class  of  tenant  farmers.  As  to 

• the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  I regard  it  as  any- 
1 thing  but  an  Irish  society.  It  is  wholly  inapplicable 

to  the  condition  of  Irish  agriculture.  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  turn  their  attention  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country  they  are  dealing  with,  and  much 
of  the  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  is 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  Highland  Society  and 
the  instruction  it  has  disseminated  among  the  people. 
The  want  of  agents  of  judgment  dwelling  upon  the  pro- 
perties they  do  not  represent,  but  are  mere  collectors 
over,  is  a greater  injury  to  the  progress  of  Irish  agricul- 
tural improvement  than  the  absentee  landlords  are. 

19.665.  Do  you  claim  no  part  of  it  as  due  to  the 
superiority  of  race  ? — No ; nothing  whatever.  I look 
upon  the  Irish  farmer  as  equally  intelligent  as  the 
Scotchman,  if  only  he  had  the  same  chance.  But  to 
come  back  to  what  we  were  discussing,  it  appears  to 
me  that  much  advantage  would  be  derived  by  afford- 
ing the  tenant  farmer  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
for  carrying  out  improvements  in  the  manner  I 
suggest. 

19666.  Nothing  effective  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment could  be  done,  according  to  your  evidence,  with- 
out first  giving  the  tenant  security  ? — Certainly.  The 


first  necessity  is  security,  and  that  carries  with  it  as  a 
necessary  element  the  right  of  sale  giving  a reasonable 
veto  to  the  landlord. 

19667.  Chairman. — I do  not  understand  your  plan 
of  allowing  the  tenant  to  boiTow  money  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  whom  do  you  propose  to  be  the 
person  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ? 
— I think  the  way  it  is  done  at  present,  by  sending 
down  an  officer  from  the  Board  of  Works,  woxild  be 
expensive  and  probably  xmsatisfactoiy — it  would  be  on 
too  high  and  lofty  a scale ; but  I think  by  an  arrange- 
ment through  the  County  Surveyor's  Office,  it  could  be 
easily  accomplished — his  assistants  could  do  it — and 
by  making  it  part  of  their  duties,  I think  you  could 
educate  the  people  practically  better  than  by  any 
mere  book  knowledge. 

19668.  You  would  have  local  men  as  officers,  whose 
services  would  not  be  so  expensive  as  those  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes. 

19669.  Is  there  much  cut  away  bog  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Thei'e  is. 

19670.  Is  much  of  it  capable  of  reclamation  ? — A 
good  deal  of  it  might  be  reclaimed,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  besides — two-thirds  of  the 
farms  in  many  districts  of  this  countiy  are  soaked 
with  water. 

19671.  Could  not  those  people  of  whom  you  spoke 
some  time  ago,  as  having  veiy  small  and  insufficient 
holdings,  be  removed  to  that  reclaimable  land,  paying 
them  for  their  labour  upon  it,  until  it  became  fit  for 
cultivation? — Yes ; but  if  the  relief  of  the  small  holders 
is  the  point  you  wish  to  accomplish,  you  could  do  that 
by  placing  them  on  the  reclaimable  but  barren  land. 

19672.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  not  that  be  open  to 
the  objection  that  if  the  scheme  failed,  the  people 
would  have  to  be  suppoi'ted  by  the  State,  they  could 
not  be  left  to  starve? — Yes;  but  I think  you  could 
make  the  plan  remunerative  by  some  such  plan  as  I 
have  recommended,  by  advancing  loans  to  the  occupiers 
on  the  security  of  the  land. 

19673.  Are  you  aware  that  a strong  feeling  pre- 
vails in  England  that  any  money  which  is  lent  in 
Ireland  is  never  repaid  ? — Well.  I am  afraid  that  idea 
prevails  to  some  extent ; and  no  doubt  there-  has  been 
some  foundation  for  it ; but  I could  tell  you  two  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  in  this  vexy  town.  The  tram- 
way line  has  been  constructed  with  English  capital, 
and  it  is  doing  very  well ; and  there  is  a salmon  fishery 
which  has  been  purchased  with  English  capital,  and  is 
also  a thriving  concern. 

19674.  Is  it  that  the  salmon  are  more  amenable  than 
the  Irish  tenants? — It  is  no  doubt  a difficult  task  to 
change  the  habits  of  a people,  still  it  has  to  be  done, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  can  be  done ; but  it  can  be  done 
in  no  other  way  but  by  teaching  the  people  on  then- 
own  lands  and  making  it  their  own  interest  to  learn. 

19675.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  class 
of  men  who  are  assistants  to  the  Coxxnty  Surveyor 
could  be  trusted  to  perform  such  duties  as  you  sug- 
gest ? — I think  they  could,  they  would  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  otherwise  than  right. 

19676.  Would  not  the  duties  require  judgment 
and  skill  ? — They  would. 

19677.  Could  they  be  depended  upon,  in  your 
opinion,  as  possessing  these  qualities'!— I think  so; 
after  all,  the  duties  Would  require  much  less  judgment 
and  skill  than  are  required  for  engineering  purposes. 

19678. .Is  it  not  your  expei-ience  that  thorough 
drainage  requires  to  bo  looked  after  from  beginning  to 
end- — constant  supervision  ? — Certainly. 

19679.  Do  you  imagine  that  those  men  cotxld  be 
trusted  to  do  that  ?— 1 They  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
there  constantly,  but  I think  you  would  find  the  tenant 
himself  would  look  after  the  work  once  he  understood 
it,  and  saw  his  interest  in  it. 

19680.  You  don’t  think  the  tenant  would  expend 
the  money,  on  something  else  ? — No  ; I would  not  be 
afraid  of  that  at  all,  nor  with  supervision  is  it  possible 
for  liim  to  do  so,  the  tenant  could  earn  nearly  all  the 
cost  of  improvement. 

Adjourned  till  following  morning. 


Oct.  52,  1880. 

Mr.  William 
H.  Holliday. 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1830. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  23rd  OCTOBER,  IStO. 


Present: — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Baron  Dowse 
The  O’Conor  Don,  and  Arthur  MacMuerough  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  d.l. 

Mr.  George  E.  _ 

Burke.  Mr.  George  E.  Burke,  Danesfield,  Moycullen,  examined. 


19681.  Chairman — You  are  an  owner  of  land 
in  this  county,  I believe  1 — Yes,  and  I have,  a small 
property  in  the  County  Limerick.  I am  owner  in 
fee  of  2,500  acres  in  the  barony  of  Moycullen,  in  this 
county.  The  valuation  of  the  entire  is  £1,040  a year, 
and  my  rental  is  about  £1,500. 

19682.  Is  that  the  rental  of  the  Galway  property  ? — 
It  is  the  rental  of  both. 

19683.  With  regard  to  the  property  in  Limerick, 
do  you  hold  under  a long  lease  ? — I hold  it  in  fee-farm. 

19684.  Then  I suppose,  as  you  hold  it  in  fee-farm, 
there  can  he  no  difficulty  between  yourself  and  your 
landlord  as  regards  that  portion  of  your  property  ? — 
None.  I have  no  difficulty  as  regards  my  landlord  ; 
but  there  is  a difficulty  between  me  and  my  tenants— 
a very  serious  difficulty — and  one  which  has  led  to  my 
name  being  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  Coolcappagh,  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  in 
which  parish  the  property  is  situated. 

19685.  Was  that  lately? — Yes;  I heard  of  it 
through  the  police. 

19686.  How  did  you  acquire  that  property ? — I' 
purchased  it  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

19687.  How  long  ago  ?— In  the  year  1876  or  1877, 
as  well  as  I remember.  I was  trustee  of  it  under  the 
will  of  my  father-in-law,  and  it  was  put  up  under  that 
• will  for  sale,  and  I myself  became  the  purchaser.  I 
asked  the  two  tenants  that  were  on  it  to  allow  me  to 
get  money  for  them  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  be- 
come the  purchasers  of  it.  One  of  the  two  tenants 
was  the  parish  priest. 

19688.  As  a residence  for  the  parish  priest?— No; 
he  was  tenant  of  it.  After  the  death  of  my  father-in- 
law  the  rental  was  altered.  The  parish  priest’s  rent 
had  been  £110  a year;  it  was  reduced  £10.  I con- 
tinued to  hold  the  property  for  some  years,  and  after 
that  I advertised  it  for  sale  again,  as  it  did  not  suit  me  to 
continue  proprietor  of  it,  being  so  far  from  my  residence 
in  Galway.  Several  people  went  to  see  it,  but  it  was 
so  depreciated  in  the  account  given  of  it  that  I never 
heard  anymore  from  them  after  the  first  application. 

19689.  How  was  it  depreciated? — By  the  state- 
ments of  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon, 
in  reference  to  it.  I have  ascertained  that  by  sending 
a person  there.  . He  told  the  people  that  the  rent  he 
was  paying  was  a rack  rent,  and  that  if  the  parish 
priest  had  to  live  by  the  farm  he  could  not  exist. 

19690.  What  was  the  rent  you  paid  Lord  Southwell  ? 
— £40  10s.  0 cl.  a year.  The  valuation  is  £190.  The 
rents  the  tenants  were  paying  were — the  parish  priest, 
£100  ; and  the  other  tenant  £182. 

19691.  That  made  £282  altogether? — Yes.  I should 
mention  that  previous  to  endeavouring  to  sell  it  I 
offered  to  assist  those  two  tenants  to  purchase  it  them- 
selves by  obtaining  a loan  for  them  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 

19692.  Did  they  accept  your  offer? — No.  The 
answer  I got  from  the  parish  priest  was,  that  he  was 
too  old  to  begin  now  as  a borrower  of  money,  and  that 
the  other  tenant  had  also  declined  because  lie  would 
not  incur  the  risk  of  a valuation  by  the  Board  of 
Works  to  fix  the  value  at  which  they  would  advance 
the  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money.  I found  at  the 
Board  of  Works  that  the  rule  there— which,  they  said 
was  imposed  on  them  by  the  Treasury — was  that  they 
would  only  advance  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money 
based  on  the  valuation,  not  on  the  rental.  I remon- 
strated, and  Mr.  M'Clintock,  the  Board’s  solicitor, 
very  kindly  offered  to  send  down  specially  a valuator, 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  district  and  knew  that 
property  there  was  very  much  undervalued.  I pro- 


posed tins  to  the  tenants,  and  I said  I would  myself 
pay  half  the  cost  if  they  would  pay  the  other  half  • 
but  they  would  not  have  it.  The  priest  told  me" 
afterwards  that  it  was  because,  they  feared  a greater 
valuation  would  be.  put  upon  them. 

19693.  Why  did  the  tenants  fear  to  have  a greater 
valuation  put  upon  their  holdings;  if  the  result  would 
be  that  the  advance  of  the  Board  of  Works  would  be 
founded  on  it?— Simply  because  they  feared  they 
would  be  made  pay  a much  higher  rate  of  purchase. 
The  parish  priest,  who  died  in  1876,  made  his  will 
and  by  that  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor  in 
the  parish,  whoever  he  might  be,  the  holding  and 
the  residence  upon  it,  provided  he  paid  £150  to 
his  nephew  for  getting  possession,  thereby  showing 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  it  to  at  least  that  ex- 
tent. 

19694.  The  £150  was  the  interest  in  it? — Yes; 
even  to  his  successor,  the  incoming  parish  priest. 
However,  the  incoming  priest  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it  because  he  was  getting  a place  for  nothin® 
from  Lady  FitzGibbon,  who  was  building  him  a house 
and  giving  him  land  rent  free.  I was  applied  to 
by  the  nephew  and  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  p.p.,  the  Rev.  M.  Potter,  c.c. 
to  know  would  I give  him  the  £150  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  farm.  . I ■ at  first  declined;  believing 
he  had  no  interest  and  no  right  to  ask  me  anythin® 
for  it;  but  I found  on  consultation  that  he  had  a 
recognised  interest  under  the  Land  Act,  and  I offered 
him  £100  to  give  up  the  place.  He  took  the  £100, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  gave  me  possession; 
and  lie  then  said,  “ Now,  Mr.  Burke,  will  you  give 
me  the  farm  at  £80  a year.”  That  would  be  a reduc- 
tion of  30  pounds  from  the  rent  fixed  in  1841.  I de- 
clined. He  said,  “ Will  you  give  it  to  my  nephew, 
Bryan  M'Malion,  at  a rent  of  £80  a year  on  a thirty- 
one  years  lease.”  I said  no ; and  I took  possession  of 
the  farm.  He  said  “ If  you  don’t  you  will  be  sorry." 
From  that  day  to  this,  except  during  one  winter  when 
a neighbouring  gentleman  was  very  much  distressed 
for  winterage,  and  I was  glad  to  get  half  the  rent  of 
the  farm  for  that  winter,  I could  never  get  anyone  to 
look  at  it ; and  the  next  thing  I heard  from  the  police 
was,  that  I was  posted  on  the  chapel-gate  in  these  or , 
similar  words,  “Any  person  having  a value  for  his 
life,  is  cautioned  not  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
grass,  the  hay,  or  the  land  of  Ballinsky,  the  property 
of  Burke,  the  exterminator  from  Galway.”  That 
was  the  notice  that  was  put  up  on  the  chapel,  and  that 
farm  lies  waste  still. 

19695.  When  did  the  parish  priest  die? — In  1876. 

19696.  When  was  the  arrangement  with  the  nephew 
for  giving  it  up  ?— In  1878  the  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  nephew.  I should  add  that  the  curate, 
who  was  the  executor  of  the  will,  did  not  pay  the 
rates  or  the  county  cess— he  paid  only  one  half-year’s 
county  cess — he  left  the  other  half  unpaid,  and  the 
rates  last  year. 

19697.  What  was  the  name  of  the  curate? — The 
Rev.  Michael  Potter,  c.c.,  Rathkeale — he  is  the 
curate  of  Rathkeale  now. 

19698.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  ever  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  bishop  ? — No. 

19699  What  diocese  is  it  in? — Limerick. 

19700.  Is  there  a parish  priest  now  ? — There  is. 

19701.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  him? — I did 
not.  In  fact  I have  had  no.  opportunity  to  do  so, 
he  treated  me  very  badly.  When  I was  taking 
possession  of  the  place  from  the  executor,  the  parish 
priest  asked  me  what  would  I charge  to  let  him 
occupy  it  until  the  house,  Lady  FitzGibbon  was  going 
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to  give  him,  would  be  ready  for  occupation.  I said, 
“father  Connory,  I will  let  you  remain  in  it  for 
nothing,  if  you  will  act  as  caretaker  of  it  for  me — if 
you  take  care  of  the  place  you  can  remain  in  it,  and  I 
won’t  charge  you  anything.”  He  accepted  my  offer, 
and  remained  in  occupation  of  the  place  for  some 
time.  I do  not  know  how  long,  for  he  left  it  without 
ever  writing  or  informing  me  in  any  way  that  he  was 
going  away — he  left  the  place  vacant,  and  when  I 
went  to  take  up  possession  I found  the  windows 
broken,  the  chimney-pieces  injured,  and  the  place  a 
complete  wreck. 

19702.  When  was  it  that  your  name  was  posted 
on  the  chapel  door  ? — Not  more  than  a month  ago. 

19703.  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  parish 
priest? — The  Rev.  Father  Connory. 

19704.  What  was  the  name  of  his  predecessor? — 
The  Rev.  Michael  M ‘Mahon,  p.p.  I mention  these 
facts,  because  I feel  that  in  consequence  of  this  I have 
been  represented  to  the  authorities  in  Dublin  as  an 
exterminator.  Those  are  the  facts  of  my  “ extermina- 
tion,” if  it  is  one. 

19705.  The  rent  was  £100  a year? — Yes,  and  I 
gave  him  a receipt  for  the  year’s  rent,  £100  • he  offered 
me  £80  a year,  and  told  me  I would  be  sorry  if  I did 
not  accept  it. 

19706.  After  you  took  up  possession  in  1878  from 
the  curate,  did  anything  disagreeable  happen  between 
that  time  and  the  posting  of  the  notices? — Nothing 
that  I know  of. 

19707.  Was  there  any  interference  with  you? — 
None.  • I advertised  the  place,  I could  not  get  anybody 
to  look  after  it. 

19708.  Nor  anybody  to  take  it? — No. 

19709.  It  was  in  1878  you  took  up  possession  from 
the  nephew  ? — Yes. 

19710.  Between  1878  and  the  time  of  the  posting 
of  the  notices,  when  did  the  annoyances  begin  ?—There 
were  no  annoyances  beyond  what  I have  told  you- — I 
was  not  able  to  let  the  place  to  anyone. 

19711.  Was  there  any  notice  put  up  warning 
persons  against  taking  it  ? — No,  nothing  till  within 
the  last  two  months. 

19712.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  was  something 
done  to  deter  people  from  taking  it?— I am  not, 
perhaps,  warranted  in  giving  my  opinion — of  course 
what  I say  on  that  point  will  be  weighted  with  my 
prejudice. 

19713.  How  many  persons  offered  to  take  it? — 
None  at  ail,  but  one  man. 

19714.  What  did  he  offer  ? — I forget  how  many 
years’  purchase  on  Griffith’s  valuation. 

19715.  What  did  he  say? — He  was  a man  I had 
never  seen  before.  His  proposition  was -this,  “ Let  me 
into  possession  for  twelve  months,  that  is  the  period 
necessary  to  qualify  me,  and  I will  then  buy  it  from 
you.”  I said,  “Very  well,  let  us  fix  the  price  first, 
and  if  I am  satisfied  with  the  price  we  can  easily  deal, 
and  I will  assist  you  in  every  way.” 

19716.  What  price  did  he  offer? — I think  it  was  30 
years  purchase  on  the  valuation.  I said  it  was  too 
low — the  affair  then  dropped,  but  we  had  i?o  quarrel. 

19717.  The  valuation,  I think  you  mentioned,  is 
less  than  the  rent  you  were  receiving  ? — Yes.  The 
solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Works  admitted  that  the 
valuation  was  too  low,  and  he  was  going  to  send  a man 
specially  down  to  revise  the  valuation  at  the  time  1 
wanted  to  enable  the  tenants  to  become  owners  them- 
selves. I would  not  have  proposed  it  only  the  place 
is  so  far  away  from  me,  and  of  course  I wanted  to  sell 
it  to  the  best  advantage  I could. 

19718.  Had  you  any  crop  on  it  .this  year? — Yes ; 
and  it  is  waste  on  it.  I am  paying  a man  a shilling  a 
way  for  looking  after  it.  The  whole  crop  is  on  it. 
19719.  Is  it  in  tillage  or  grass  ?- — Grass. 

19720.  Did  you  put  any  stock  on  it? — No.  I 
would  not  venture. 

19721.  Why?- — Because  I feared  that  if  I did  they 
would  not  be  secure. 


19722.  If  any  damage  was  done  to  your  cattle  would 
you  not  get  compensation  off  the  county  ? — The  Grand 
Jury  might  award  compensation,  but  who  could  levy 
it  for  me  ? 

19723.  The  County  officer  would  levy  it? — lam 
afraid  they  find  it  difficult  enough  to  levy  the  ordinary 
rates. 

19724.  Has  there  been  any  instance  in  which  the 
collectors  have  beep  refused  payment  of  county  x-ates  ? — 
No,  not  that  I know  of  in  that  district. 

19725.  Has  there  been  any  instance  in  any  part  of 
Ii’eland  of  refusal  to  pay  rates  ? — To  be  sure  there  has. 
In  the  barony  of  Moycullen  and  Ballinahinch.  The 
difficulty  the  collectors  have  in  levying  the  rates  is 
almost  insux-mountable. 

19726.  Have  they  not  succeeded  in  levying  the 
•rates  there  ? — No,  not  fully. 

19727.  Baron  Dowse. — Right  or  wrong,  you 
thought  it  would  be  a bad  speculation  to  put  cattle  on 
it? — I did.  One  winter,  since  1878,  was  the  only 
time  I was  able  to  get  anything  for  tlie  land.  That 
was  from  a neighbouring  gentleman,  a landlord  and  a 
magistrate,  who  took  it  from  me  at  half  the  rent  for 
the  winter. 

19728.  Was  that  the  winter  of  1878  ? — No  ; it  was 
the  winter  of  1879,  I think. 

19729.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  men- 
tion with  regard  to  your  Limerick  property  ? — No, 
nothing  more  that  I could  tell  you ; but  I thought 
myself  bound  to  give  an  explanation  to  show  you  the 
circumstances  under  which  I am  posted  and  held  up 
before  the  county  as  an  exterminator. 

19730.  With  reference'to  the  Galway  property  do 
• you  wish  to  state  any  tiling? — No  ; I have  had  no  dif- 
ficulties with  my  tenants  on  the  Galway  property.  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  intend  to  pay  their  rents 
this  year. 

19731.  Did  they  pay  their  rents  last  year  ? — They 
paid  me  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  a few.  - 

19732.  Did  you  make  them  any  abatement  last 
year  ? — I did ; twenty  per  cent.,  without  being  asked 
, for  it. 

19733.  Have  you  had  any  evictions  on  the  Galway 
property  ?— Only  two  during  the  entire  time  I have 
held  it.  One  of  those  was  a quarrelsome  man  that 
none  of  the  neighbours  could  live  with. 

19734.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — About  thirty 
years  ago.  The  other  eviction  was  that  of  a man  who 
held  a grass  farm  from  me,  and  he  conacred  a por- 
tion of  it,  and  told  me  he  would  conacre  it  all. 

19735.  Did  you  let  it  to  him  as  a grass  farm? — 
Yes. 

19736.  And  he  tilled  it? — Yes;  he  bi-oke  up  a 
portion  of  it.  I would  not  have  evicted  him  for 
what  he  did  break,  because  he  was  a favourite  of 
mine,  but  for  his  avowal  that  he  would  conacre  every 
inch  of  it.  He  told  me  it  was  under  the  Land  Act 
that  he  would  do  it. 

19737.  Did  he  make  a claim  after  you  had  evicted 
him  ? — He  did,  and  got  the  full  amount  of  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance. 

19738.  How  much.did  he  get  ? — I think  it  was  seven 
years’  purchase,  from  which  the  rent  due  to  me  was 
deducted,  and  also  the  damage  done  to  the  farm.  The 
county  surveyor,  Mi-.  Roberts,  proved  that  the  land 
had  been  seriously  damaged. 

19739.  Did  he  get  any  balance  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation after  these  deductions  ? — Yes  ; he  got  £24. 
19740.  What  was  the  rent? — £11  10s.  a year. 

1974L  Did  you  make  the  case  before  the  Chairman 
that  you  had  let  it  as  a grass  farm  ? — I did. 

19742.  What  did  the  Chairman  say? — I don’t 
know  ; but  he  made  a decree  for  the  full  amount.  I 
believe  it  was  the  first  case  that  ever  came  before 
him. 

19743.  Who  was  the  Chairman  ? — -Mr.  Henn,  q.o. 

I think  his  woixls  were — “ I give  a decree  for  the  full 
amount  in  this  case,  giving  the  landlord  credit  for  the 
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rent  due,  and  for  the  deterioration  as  proved  by  Mr. 
Roberts.”  That  was  the  only  land  claim  I ever 
had. 

19744.  Had  you  any  evictions  on  your  Limerick 
property  ? — Never. 

19745.  And  the  “extermination”  of  which  you 
were  guilty  was  what  you  have  stated  ? — That  was  all. 

19746.  There  were  only  two  tenants  on  the  Limerick 
property! — Only  two.  The  other  tenant’s  period  of 
it  expired  on  the  11th  October  last,  and  I offered 
her  a renewal  of  her  lease  at  the  rent  which  was  fixed 
in  1841,  but  she  would  not  take  it,  nor  would  she  take 
the  valuation  that  would  have  enabled  her  to  become 
owner.  She  is  at  this  moment  in  possession  as  an 
overholder,  because  I refused  to  deal  with  her  on  the 
terms  she  wants.  I offered  to  give  her  “ Mr.  Parnell’s 
lease,”  but  she  would  not  accept  it.  I then  said,  “ I 
will  tell  you  what  I will  do — I will  not  disturb  you, 
nor  yet  will  I acknowledge  you  as  a tenant,  until  the 
new  legislation  is  effected — when  the  new  Act  of 
Parliament  is  passed  I will  let  you  have  your  farm  at 


whatever  valuation  the  Government  may  fix  for  the ' 
rest  of  your  life.”  I am  sure  I could  not  do  more. 

19747.  You  will  give  her  the  farm  at  the  Govern- 
ment valuation! — Yes;  at  whatever  valuation  the 
Government  may  fix.  She  is  now  in  full  possession 
of  the  holding,  but  I have  not  acknowledged  her  as 
tenant,  nor  shall  I,  until  I see  what  the  new  legislation 
will  be. 

19748.  Did  you  receive  the  rent ! — I did  not  receive 
a penny  of  rent  from  her  this  year. 

19749.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  fixing  rent  by 
Government  valuation !— If  there  was  a valuation 
department,  the  head  of  which  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  either  landlord  or  tenant  or  politics — a man  in  a 
position  similar  to  one  of  the  judges — a man  of  in- 
tegrity and  skill — like  Mr.  Baldwin  for  instance,  or 
Mr.  Brett,  c.e.,  or  Mr.  Reed,  or  Mi-.  Howard — if  such 
men  as  those  were  appointed — then  I say  a valuation 
by  them,  independent  of  landlord  or  tenant,  would  be 
the  best  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty. 


Mr.  John  Gill 


Mr.  John  Gill,  Salthill,  near  Galway,  examined. 


19750.  Chairman. — Are  you  an  owner  of  land! — 
I am,  and  have  been  so  from  my  infancy  nearly.  I 
hold  land  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for 
the  time  being ; from  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  from 
Captain  Blake  Foster,  and  others. 

19751.  Do  you  hold  on  -lease! — Part  of  what  I 
hold  is  on  lease,  but  not  the  portion  I hold  under  the 
War  Department.  It  is  a lease,  and  it  is  not;  vir- 
tually it  is  not. 

19752.  Is  it  a yearly  tenancy! — Yes,  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  upon  my  land  the  barracks 
have  been  built.  When  I say  it  is  my  land,  it  origi- 
nally, of  course,  belonged  to  Her  Majesty. 

19753.  Did  they  take  some  of  the  land  to  build  the 
barracks  upon  1 — Yes. 

19754.  Is  there  anything  as  regards  that  land  you 
wish  to  state  to  us! — I hold  that  land  since.  Lord 
Panmure  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  year 
1850  or  1851. 

19755.  Where  is  this  land!— Quite  convenient  to 
where  you  are  sitting. 

19756.  Has  it  buildings  on  it! — No  buildings  at 
all.  I got  it  a complete  commonage,  at  £10  a year. 

19757.  Except  the  barracks,  is  it  open  land  still? — 
No ; I. laid  out  between  £400  and  £600  on  it.  I got 
the  money  from  the  Government  at  5 per  cent. 

19758.  In  what  way  did  you  lay  it  out  ? — Building 
walls  and  reclaiming ; it  is  now  enclosed. 

19759.  But  not  built  upon'! — Not  built  upon,  ex- 
cept the  ten  acres  that  I gave  them  recently  for  the 
barracks. 

19760.  Do  you  use  the  land  for  grazing  pui’poses? 
— -I  do.  I wrote  a letter  in  1865  to  Earl  Grey. 
[Witness  produces  a copy  of  the  letter.] 

19761.  In  this  letter  you  say  you  regret  being  in  a 
position  of  dependence  and  uncertainty.  What  was 
the  uncertainty? — You  will  see  if  you  read  the  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  letter.  They  raised  the  rent 
on  me. 

19762.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  the  facts  the  same  now 
as  they  were  then? — They  are  not,  because  the  rent 
has  been  raised  upon  me  from  £10  to  £40. 

19763.  You  had  better  read  the  letter.  [Witness 
reads.] 

“ Eglinton  Hotel,  Salthill,  Galway, 
3rd  February,  1865. 

“ To  the  Earl  de  Grey. 

“My  Lord, — As  a tenant  under  the  War  Office,  I beg 
most  respectfully  to  bring  myself  under  your  lordship’s 
notice  as  ah  applicant  for  relief. 

“ To  be  a continuous  petitioner  is  so  irksome  a position 


of  dependence  and  uncertainty,  that  no  man  would  be  so 
unless  impelled  by  necessity.  It  is  that  condition  that 
brings  me  to  | make  this  appeal.  My  utmost  efforts  of 
industry  are  not  capable  of  meeting  the  fresh  loads  that, 
as  your  tenant,  I am  called  upon  to  bear,  and  as  I cannot 
suppose  that  you  would,  like  the  Egyptian  taskmaster,  require 
bricks  to  be  made  without  straw,  or  refuse  the  labourer 
his  hire — so  surely  do  1 believe  that,  could  I use  language 
to  induce  your  lordship  to  regard  my  petition,  so  surely 
would  your  lordship’s  sense  of  justice  afford  me  relief  to  the 
increase  of  your  own  honour  by  a just  dealing  toward  the 

“ When  first  I held  the  lands  of  Renmore  it  was  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £10.  At  that  period  the  late  tenant  held 
Hare  Island  and  shore,  attached  from  the  Board  of  Eras- 
mus Smith,  at  £5  yearly,  which  lands  were  subsequently 
acquired  by  you  from  the  same  Board  at  an  annual  pay- 


ment of  £10,  . . . . . £20 

“ In  1856  the  rent  of  Renmore  tenancy  was  ad- 
vanced to  . . . £40 

And  in  1861 1 became  tenant  of  the  Hare  Island 
take  at  a rent  of  . . . £36 

“ In  1863  I agreed  to  pay  for  the  right  of  salmon 

fishery'  along  shores  of  said  land  . . £4 

Making  a total  of  . . . £80 


Advancing  from  £20  to  £80  in  a few  years,  or  400  per 
cent,  of  rise. 

“ The  fishery,  owing  to  legislative  changes,  proved  a 
total  loss.  Part  of  the  seaweed  shore  was  withheld  by  the 
late  tenant,  and  continues  to  be  so  by  his  successor.  The 
taxes  throughout  had  never  been  paid  by  me,  nor  could  I 
have  imagined  that  any  further  burdens  would  have  been 
added  to  this  great  advance  in  rent. 

“ This  year,  the  collector  of  the  Grand  Jury  cess  and  also 
the  collector  of  the  Poor  Rate,  have  for  the  first  time  called 
on  me  to  defray  those  lakes,  which  amount  for  Poor  Rate 
to  £7  is.,  for  Cess  to  £3,  and  with  the  Cess  of  July  will 
make  in  Ml  £14. 

“ Hitherto  my  extreme  rents  have  taken  the  entire  land 
produce,  leaving  me  nothing  for  labour,  industry,  or  capital 
employed.  This  addition,  along  with  the  depression  of  the 
times  entails  certain  loss.  To  hold  lands  so  burdened  is 
not  possible,  and  leaves  no  power,  save  that  of  surrender, 
. unless  from  your  lordship’s  consideration. 

“ Many  land  owners  have  made  varying  concessions  of 
one-third  to  one-fifth  off'  those  rents  laid  on  during  the 
slight  impulse  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  events  in  cases  of 
older  takes.  That  I do  not  wish  to  complain  is  evidenced 
by  my  efforts  to  meet  the  rents  with  punctuality,  and  for 
doing  so  my  burdens  are  increased. 

“ I most  earnestly  appeal  against  such  injustice,  and  out 
of  your  lordship’s  clemency  would  feel  assured  of  obtaining 
it,  could  I but  make  the  facts  be  clearly  known.  If  this 
is  not  granted,  I can  have  no  other  course  than  to  resign 
the  land,  although  by  so  doing  I deprive  myself  of  indus- 
trial vocation,  which,  from  the  circumstances,  could  only 
be  retained  by  yearly  loss.” 
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19764.  Did  yon  get  any  reply? — I did.  I got  the 
taxes  remitted ; nothing  more. 

19765.  You  never  got  any  reduction  of  rent? — Never. 

19766.  You  did  not  do  as  you  said  you  would — 
give  the  land  up  ? — I did  not.  I did  not  see  my  way 
to  give  it  up. 

19767.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  the  rent  been 
raised  since? — No,  it  has  been  reduced  since. 

19768.  When  was  it  reduced  1 — It  was  reduced  by 
giving  them  up  a certain  portion  of  the  land,  upon 
which  they  built  the  barracks.  They  reduced  my  rent 
some  £15  or  £20  in*  consequence. 

19769.  The  Chairman. — That  was  for  the  land  they 
took  from  you  ? — Yes. 

19770.  Did  you,  when  they  took  that  land  from  you, 
require  some  compensation  for  giving  up  a portion  of 
your  holding  for  their  accommodation? — I did  not; 
they  only  reduced  the  rent. 

19771.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  you  give  it 
up  to  them  ? — Three  years  ago. 

19772.  It  was  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — 
It  was. 

19773.  The  Chairman. — Did  they  apply  to  you  to 
give  them  the  land? — They  did. 

19774.  And  you  complied? — I complied  at  once, 
without  saying  a word. 

19775.  Would  the  land  be  valuable  for  building? — 
It  would. 

19776.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  is  your  landlord? — 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  W ar  for  the  time  being. 

19777.  Mr.  Childers? — Yes.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  when  he  was  in  Ireland. 

19778.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  it? — 
I did ; but  he  was  here  more  upon  a tour  of  pleasure, 
and  it  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  annoy  him  by  asking 
him  to  go  into  particulars  about  my  land. 

19779.  He  was  here  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  condition  of  the  country  ? — He  didn’t  investigate 
anything  of  the  sort.  I am  the  best  authority  upon 
the  matter,  for  he  saw  nobody  else  but  me  as  a private 
gentleman.  I sent  him  up  my  card  as  tenant  of  the 
War  Department,  and  he  saw  me  only,  and  refused  to 
see  anybody  else. 

19780.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — I was  told  upon 
the  platform  of  the  railway  that  he  and  I were  fac- 
similes of  each  other  in  appearance.  I sent  up  my 
card,  and  I was  shown  up  to  him.  “ I believe,  sir,” 
said  I,  “ that  I have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Childers?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said 
he.  I said,  “ I suppose  you  are  aware  that  I am  your 
tenant  ?”  “X  es,  Mr.  Gill,”  said  be ; “ I got  your 
card.” 

19781.  Did  you  tell  him  that  he  was  an  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  landlord  ? — No,  indeed,  I did  not.  I 
didn't  think  it  proper  to  do  that.  He  was  very  civil, 
and  told  me  that  if  I would  communicate  with  him 
when  he  returned  to  London,  he  would  try  and  do 
something  for  me. 

19782.  Did  you  communicate  with  him  since? — I 
did  not,  sir;  but  I will.  It  is  quite  time  enough  to 
bid  the  “ old  man  ” good  morrow  when  you  meet  him. 
When  they  look  for  the  rent  again  I will  communicate 
with  him. 

19783.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  tell  us  about  your  holding  under  the  War 
Office  ? — The  only  thing  I would  say  is  this,  that  above 
all  things  they  should  allow  the  poor  rates  and  taxes. 
The  rates  in  Galway  are  now  up  to  10s.  6 d.  or  10s.  8 d. 
in  the  pound,  which  is  very  excessive.  The  application 
that  I intended  making  was  that  if  I got  the  entire  poor 
rates  and  taxes  remitted  I would  be  quite  satisfied. 
The  rent  is  not  excessive ; nor  do  I think  that  as  a 
class  the  landlords  of  this  country— that  is,  what  I 
call  the  “ old  landlords  ” — were  ever  oppressive. 

19784.  Baron  Dowse.  — Do  you  think  the  War 
Office  are  charging  you  too  much  rent? — They  are; 
that  is,  in  putting  the  entire  taxes  on  me,  which  I am 
bound  by  a sort  of  agreement  to  pay.  That  is  what  I 
consider  excessive.  If  the  taxes  were  remitted,  as  was 
done  before  at  one  time,  through  the  influence  of  the 
late  Lord  Clanricarde. 


19785.  You  got  them  allowed  ? — I did. 

19786.  What  sort  of  agreement  have  you  with  the 
War  Office? — It  is  a general  agreement  which  is 
signed  by  all  tenants. 

19787.  You  mean  by  all  the  tenants  of  the  War 
Office  ? — Yes.  All  tenauts  under  the  War  Department 
have  to  sign  a general  agreement  to  pay  all  taxes. 

19788.- Was  any  change  made  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — No  change.  I believe  I 
could  break  that  agreement ; but  I don’t  like  to  quarrel 
with  the  Department. 

19789.  Your  best  plan  is  to  write  to  Mr.  Childers? 
— Yes,  I will  write  to  him. 

19790.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention 
to  us? — I am  tenant  of  another  holding  under  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  since  the  year  1850  or  1851. 

19791.  Is  that  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — It  is. 

19792.  What  is  the  question  there — is  it  a question 
of  rent? — A question  of  rent.  I took  that  holding 
originally  at  a smaller  figure  than  I am  paying  at 
present. 

19793.  What  was  the  rent  originally? — 10s.  an 

19794.  When  was  it  raised? — Some  years  ago;  I 
could  not  tell  you  exactly — between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  ago. 

19795.  To  what  amount  was  it  raised? — 30s.  an 
acre. 

19796.  Since  that  again  has  it  been  raised  ? — No ; 
it  has  not  been  raised  since. 

19797.  Are  you  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — I am 
a tenant  from  year  to  year. 

19798.  Why  was  there  such  an  increase? — That 
was  in  consequence  of  the  drainage.  He  had  to  pay 
it  himself  in  consequence  of  the  drainage ; and  a better 
landlord  is  not  living  than  the  old  Marquis  was. 

19799.  He  raised  money  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
I suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage? — Yes;  and  I 
could  get  from  £4  to  £5  an  acre  for  that  land  to-day. 
I will  tell  the  truth. 

19800.  You  have  it  for  30s.  per  acre? — Yes. 

19801.  That  is  not  a bad  bargain  for  you  then  ? — 
It  is  not. 

19802.  What  can  you  get  £4  or  £5  an  acre  for  ? — 
For  the  entire  of  it. 

19803.  To  use  it  for  what  purpose? — For  growing 
vegetables. 

19804.  Is  it  near  the  town? — It  is  quite  convenient. 
I must  say  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde’s  land  is  let 
more  reasonable  than  any  other  gentleman’s  land  near 
the  town  of  Galway. 

19805.  Have  the  rents  been  increased  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  ? — They  are  exceedingly  high  in 
some  places.  It  is  all  in  consequence  of  parties  pur- 
chasing in  the  Incumbered  Estates’  Court.  They 
went  into  the  market  to  buy  land — just  as  they  would 
buy  any  other  commodity — anxious  to  make  the  largest 
possible  profit  out  of  what  they  purchased.  I know 
different  estates  that  have  been  purchased  at  from  121- 
to  15  years’  purchase,  and  on  which  the  rents  have 
been  raised  30  per  cent,  or  more.  I know  that  to  have 
been  done  even  by  friends  of  my  own  in  this  county. 

19806.  Raised  by  friends  of  your  own? — Yes, 
friends  of  my  own. 

19807.  Unduly  raised? — You  may  call  it  unduly  if 
you  please.  I would  not  call  them  unduly  raised, 
because  the  tenants  were  consenting  parties  to  it.  I 
don’t  wish  to  state  anything  but  what  I think  is  right. 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  land  is  lower  let  than  the  land  of 
any  other  proprietor  in  this  county. 

19808.  Are  you  tenant  of  any  other  landlord? — 
Yes ; I hold  land  under  Captain  Blake  Forster. 

19809.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  him  ? — 
No,  indeed ; but  in  his  favour.  He  is  a very  good 
landlord.  I may  mention  that  I held  land  some  years 
ago  in  Costello  Bay  which  I was  ejected  from. 

19810.  How  long  ago  was  that? — In  the  year  1852 
or  1853. 

19811.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  going  into  that 
now — a transaction  of  so  many  years  ago? — Very 
well.  Then  I have  no  more  to  say. 

4 L 


Oct.  23,  1880. 
Mr.  John  Gill. 
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Oct.  23,  1880. 

Colonel  John 
Archer  Daly. 


Colonel  John  Akcher  Daly,  Raford,  near  Loughrea,  examined. 


19812.  The  Chairman. — You  own  property  near 
Loughrea? — Yes.  I hold  property  in  the  west  of  the 
County  Galway  also. 

19813.  "Whereabouts  is  that? — About  six  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  town  of  Galway. 

19814.  Can  you  tell  us  the  acreage? — About  12,000 
statute  acres  altogether. 

19815.  What  is  the  rental? — The  rental  is  about 
£5000.  £3700  odd  is  the  valuation. 

19816.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  or  difficulties 
with  your  tenants? — I had  last  year.  I have  not  had 
any  this  year  as  yet,  because  we  have  not  yet  begun  to 
collect  the  rents. 

19817.  Did  you  make  any  abatement  of  rent  last 
year? — I did  not.  They  paid  the  rents,  generally 
speaking,  exceedingly  well ; but  to  the  west  of  Galway 
they  declined  to  pay  any  rent  at  first,  though  they 
hold  their  land  cheaply.  I served  twelve  of  the  tenants 
in  that  district  with  ejectment  notices,  and  after  a 
while,  when  they  found  they  were  going  to  be  turned 
out,  they  came  in  and  paid. 

19818.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  that  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carraroe  ? — Not  far  from  it — about 
ten  or  twelve  miles. 

19819.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  a tenant 
wishing  to  go  away,  do  you  allow  him  to  sell  his 
holding? — I have  never  sanctioned  it;  but  very  few 
tenants  have  ever  left  the  estate.  I don’t  think  that 
during  my  time  any  tenant  has  left.  There  is  a rule 
on  the  estate  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  their  holdings. 

19820.  The  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  rule 
has  not  arisen? — No.  The  same  tenants  have  been 
always  in  occupation — the  farms  descend  from  father 
to  son,  and  they  have  always  paid  their  rent. 

19821.  There  have  been  no  evictions  for  non-pay- 
ment?— Not  until  last  year.  Last  year  we  had  to 
serve  notices,  because  the  tenants  refused  to  pay. 

19822.  Did  any  of  those  notices  go  to  an  actual 
eviction?— No  ; they  all  came  in  and  paid,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  in  those  two  cases  the  tenants  were  very 
poor  and  really  unable  to  pay,  and  I gave  them  time. 

19823.  How  many  notices  did  you  serve  ? — Twelve 
or  thirteen.  I only  served  them  on  persons  whom  I 
knew  to  be  able  to  pay — who  were  well  off,  having 
means  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  corn. 

19824.  Baron  Dowse. — When  the  tenants  refused 
to  pay,  did  they  refuse  generally  ? — They  refused 
generally.  There  are  sixty  or  seventy  tenants  on  the 
estate,  and  forty  or  fifty  of  them  came  into  the  room 
where  I was  speaking  to  my  agent,  and  they  told  me 
they  could  not  pay,  that  they  had  no  means,  and  were 
not  able. 

19825.  Sometimes  they  say  they  will  pay  if  they  get 
a certain  reduction,  or  that  they  will  pay  the  amount 
of  Griffith’s  valuation  : did  these  tenants  make  any 
proposition  of  that  kind? — They  did  not.  They  said 
they  would  not  pay  at  all. 

19826.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  rents  upon  your 
estate  much  above  the  valuation? — Very  little  above 
it.  On  my  estate  at  Raford,  the  tenants  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  seaweed,  which  increases  the  value  of  their 
holdings  considerably,  and  the  rents  at  Furbough  are 
in  consequence  higher  than  the  Government  valuation. 

19827.  They  are  near  the  seashore,  I suppose? — 
Yes. 

19828.  After  those,  notices  were  served  upon  them, 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  pay  their  rents,  do 
you  believe  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  amongst 
them  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  a great  many  of 
them  were  pleased  at  being  forced  to  pay.  I believe  a 
good  many  of  them  would  have  paid  their  rent  at  first, 
but  were  afraid  to  do  so;  but  when  they  found  that  I 
was  determined  to  make  them  pay,  they  came  in  and 
paid,  and  many  of  them  were  glad  that  it  was  settled 
in  that  way. 

19829.  This  year  is  a better  one  than  last?— A 
good  deal  better,  and  they  ought  tobe  better  able  to  pay. 


At  Raford,  near  Loughrea,  we  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  rents — the  tenants  paid,  and  did  not  ask 
for  a reduction. 

19830.  When  collecting  the  next  rent,  will  it  be  the 
November  or  May  gale  ?— The  next  collection  will  be 
of  the  gale,  that  fell  due  in  May.  There  is  always  a 
hanging  half  gale. 

19831.  Have  you  many  tenants  of  large  grass  farms  ? 
— I have  a good  many  grass  farms — six  or  seven  i 
would  say — large  grass  farms  of  from  100  to  200  acres. 

19832.  How  much  do  your  smaller  tenants  hold  on 
an  average  ? — About  half  of  the  estate  is  occupied  by 
agricultural  holdings  mostly  from  20  to  60  acres. 
The  tenants  are  all  comfortable,  and  pay  their  rents 
regularly. 

19833.  You  have  no  very  small  holdings? — Not  at 
this  side.  Some  of  the  holdings  to  the  west  of  Galway 
are  small.  1 

19834.  Would  any  of  them  be  as  low  as  five  acres? 
— No.  I don’t  think  we  have  anything  so  small  as 
five  acres.  The  land  in  that  part  of  the  county  is 
is  very  irregular,  and  is  let  in  bulk,  not  by  the  acre; 
but  I should  think  ten  acres  is  the  lowest  quantity 
that  any  of  them  hold. 

19835.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  would  be  the 
rent?— The  rent  averages  about  £1  an  acre;  but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  reclaimed  mountain  land,  which 
the  tenants  take  in  and  reclaim  from  time  to  time, 
and  there  is  no  rent  put  on  that.  We  have  never 
charged  them  for  mountain  land,  nor  for  bog,  nor  for 
heather.  When  a holding  has  a piece  of  mountain  or 
bog  nearing  it,  they  are  allowed  to  run  on  it,  and  to 
cultivate  it,  if  they  fence  it  in. 

19836.  Charging  no  rent  for  it?— No  rent,  except 
in  one  iustance  10s.  was  put  upon  a man  for  a large 
tract  of  bog  he  reclaimed.  As  a general  rule  it  is  a 
sort  of  commonage  that  is  thrown  in  with  the  holding. 

19837.  When  they  reclaim  land,  have  you  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  allowances  towards  improvements? 
— No;  because  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ments; and  as  a general  rule  the  reclamation  costs 
them  little  or  nothing.  If  an  acre  or  two  of  bog  was 
cut  away  down  to  the  gravel,  the  adjoining  tenant 
would  till  the  land,  and  take  the  crop  off  it — they  do 
nothing  more  to  it ; perhaps  they  in  some  cases  ran  a 
drain  through  the  middle  of  it— that  was  all. 

19838.  Merely  an  open  drain,  I suppose? — Yes; 
an  open  drain  to  carry  off  the  surface  water. 

19839.  Do  they  clear  away  stones? — I don’t  think 
so.  I don’t  think  there  are  many  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  those  bogs. 

19840.  Was  there  any  increase  made  to  the  rent? 
— None.  But  I must  say  I intended  to  put  an  increase 
of  rent  on  them,  I mean  a small  thing,  in  order  to  keep 
my  right  over  the  land ; but  up  to  this  it  has  not  been 
done. 

19841.  Do  you  assist  tenants  to  make  improvements 
in  the  way  of  building? — Yes;  I have  assisted  them 
by  giving  timber,  and  in  other  ways,  to  build  houses 
and  offices. 

19842.  Have  you  got  many  labourers  on  your  estate? 
— I have  eight  or  nine  families  "who  are  employed  as 
labourers  on  my  own  farm,  where  I live.  I have,  I 
suppose,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  people  employed 
every  day  at  labour  of  oue  sort  or  another. 

19843.  Have  they  cottages  on  your  estate? — Yes; 
comfortable  cottages,  with  half-an-acre  of  land,  and 

19844.  Have  they  the  cottages  free  as  part  of  their 
wages? — No;  they  are  charged  Is.  a week  for  the 
cottage  and  half-acre  of  land. 

19845.  Are  there  any  of  the  farmers  on  your  estate 
who  have  labourers  on  their  holdings? — There  may 
be  a few. 

19846.  What  condition  are  they  in? — The  houses 
they  live  in  are  generally  bad. 

19847.  Thatched  cabins,  I suppose? — Yes.  There 
are  a few  of  them,  but  I think  they  are  very  few.  I 
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recollect  one  or  two  of  them,  and  their  cottages  are 
very  bad. 

19848.  On  the  larger  class  of  farms,  I suppose  there 
is  little  tillage  ?— Yes  ; they  are  mostly  in  grass. 

19849.  They  don’t  require  many  labourers? — They 
don’t  want  any,  merely  a herd,  who  lives  on  the  land, 
and  has  a garden  attached  to  his  house. 

19850.  Might  the  mountain  and  bog  land  to  which 
you  have  referred  be  made  valuable? — No;  I don’t 
think  you  could  ever  make  it  valuable,  but  it  might  be 
improved.  It  is  improved  by  tillage  to  a certain  extent, 
and  I think  in  a few  years  it  would  lay  down  pretty 
well  in  grass,  but  it  would  never  become  valuable  land. 

19851.  Baron  Dowse. — What  wages  do  you  give 
your  labourers? — A shilling  a day  to  the  men.  If 
women  are  employed  they  get  8 d.  There  is  one  family 
earning  30s.  a week.  The  father,  two  sons,  and  two 
or  three  girls  all  employed.  Some  of  them  who  are 
good  hands  get  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3<f.  a day. 

19852.  Does  that  go  on  the  whole  year  round? — 
It  has  gone  on  up  to  this ; but  of  course  if  this  anti- 
rent agitation  reaches  us  we  will  have  to  stop. 

19853.  You  won’t  stop  until  they  stop  paying  rent? 
— Certainly  not. 

19854.  Hitherto,  as  I understand,  your  rents  have 
been  paid  on  your  Raford  estate? — Yes.  There  are 
a few  tenants  appear  disloyal,  at  least  disloyal  to  me  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  not  honest  minded.  , They  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  agitation  to  avoid  payment. 

19855.  Have  they  refused  payment  altogether? — 
They  have  not  refused,  but  they  have  not  paid.  For 
instance,  when  the  other  tenants  came  in  to  pay  their 
rents,  these  parties  stayed  away ; and  when  sent  for 
they  say  they  will  come,  but  don’t  come. 

19856.  Do  they  allege  that  the  land  is  too  dear? — 
No.  I have  heard  no  statement  of  that  sort  made  by 
any  tenant  of  mine  on  the  Raford  estate.  The  land 
is  let  not  very  much  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  some 
of  it  under  the  valuation. 

19857.  Have  you  had  any  cases  in  the  Land  Court? 
— I had  one.  On  the  Furbough  estate  I had  to  turn 
out  a man  who  kicked  up  a row. 

19858.  Did  he  make  a claim? — Yes;  and  he  got 
£ 120.  That  was  the  only  case  under  the  Land  Act  I 
have  had.  His  eldest  son  was  put  into  possession,  and 
gave  his  father,  of  his  own  accord,  a sum  of  money, 
and  he  went  to  live  in  Galway  with  another  son  who 
is  employed  in  the  town. 

19859.  Have  you  had  any  dispute  about  rents  on 
that  estate? — The  only  dispute  was  last  year,  when 
the  tenants  declined  to  pay  any  rent. 

19860.  They  didn’t  complain  of  the  amount  of  the 
rents? — Well,  there  may  have  been  a few  cases  where 
a man  said  he  was  charged  a little  more  than  his 
neighbours,  but  as  a rule  there  was  no  complaint  on 
that  ground. 

19861.  Then  on  the  whole  you  and  your  tenants 
have  got  on,  up  to  the  present,  pretty  well? — We 
have ; but  a good  deal  of  it  was  owing  to  a firm  front 
being  shown  to  them  this  time  last  year.  They  tried 
to  act  with  me  as  they  acted  with  other  landlords.  I 
said,  “I  shall  either  have  to  give  up  my  property  or 
force  these  people  to  pay.”  I knew  they  were  able  to 
pay,  and  I knew  that  some  of  them  were  anxious  to 
pay  if  they  were  forced  to  do  so,  consequently  I took 
out  ejectment  notices,  and  served  twelve  of  them,  and 
when  they  saw  I was  determined  to  carry  them  out, 
they  came  in  and  paid. 

19862.  You  never  turn  out  a man  as  long  as  he 
pays  his  rent? — No.  There  was  only  one  case  since  I 
got  the  estate,  the  case  I have  already  told  you  of, 
where  a man  was  turned  out  on  account  of  a family 
quarrel,  and  his  son  was  put  in. 

19863.  How  long  have  you  had  the  estate? — A 
good  many  years.  I have  been  in  possession  managing 
the  property  since  I was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I am 
now  forty-five. 

19864.  And  except  in  that  one  instance,  you  never 
have  turned  anybody  out? — Never.  I never  turned  a 
man  out,  never  raised  rents,  and  never  altered  any  of 
the  old  holdings. 


19865.  Then  practically  on  your  estate  there  is 
fixity  of  tenure — as  long  as  they  pay  the  rent  they  may 
remain? — Practically  so,  they  may  remain  as  long  as 
they  please. 

19866.  Do  any  changes  take  place  in  the  holdings? 
— Very  little. 

19867.  If  tenants  go  away,  how  do  they  arrange 
about  the  incoming  tenant? — If  a tenant  went  away, 
he  might  propose  to  my  agent  to  give  the  farm  to 
some  man,  some  friend  of  his,  and  possibly  the  agent 
would  accept  him. 

19868.  Does  the  incoming  man  give  the  outgoiug 
tenant  anything  ? — He  possibly  may  do  so,  but  we  never 
recognise  anything  of  that  sort ; nor  do  we  know  of 
any  sums  passing  between  them.  There  have  been,  I 
may  observe,  very  few  instances  on  the  estate  of  teuants 
giving  us  their  farms. 

19869.  I suppose  you  have  had  very  few  cases  of 
dispute  as  to  rent  in  point  of  amount? — Very  few. 

19870.  Have  you  ever  raised  rents? — I have  only 
raised  rents  on  six  tenants.  In  every  instance  the 
rents  were  about  the  valuation,  and  I raised  them  a 
few  shillings  over  the  valuation. 

19871.  Was  that  on  the  dropping  of  a lease? — No, 
it  was  after  an  election.  They  were  tenants  at  will. 
It  is  better  to  tell  the  whole  affair  frankly,  I suppose. 
It  was  after  the  Galway  election ; these  six  or  eight 
tenants  all  had  their  holdings  at  rents  at  or  about 
Griffith’s  valuation,  and  the  rents  of  the  tenants  around 
them  were  over  the  valuation.  I increased  their  rents, 
and  brought  them  to  a few  shillings  over  the  valuation. 
I think  there  were  eight  tenants,  and  I put  £24  a year 
on  them. 

19872.  They  did  not  vote  the  right  way? — They 
did  not  vote  the  right  way. 

19873.  I suppose  only  for  their  having  voted  on  the 
wrong  side  you  would  not  have  raised  their  rents? — 
I don’t  say  that.  It  was  in  my  mind  to  do  it  before 
the  election,  but  I did  not  do  it  till  after  the 
election. 

19874.  Was  that  before  the  Ballot  ? — Yes. 

19875.  You  knew  how  they  voted? — I knew  how 
they  voted. 

19876.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — How  much  money  have 
you  expended  in  improvements  on  your  estates? — I 
have  expended  in  improvements — not  calculating  what 
I spent  on  the  demesne,  nor  what  I spent  in  orna- 
mental improvements — in  general  improvements  on  the 
property  I have  expended  £8946. 

19877.  Within  what  time?  — Within  twenty-five 
.years. 

19878.  Does  that  include  labourers’  cottages? 
— It  includes  labourers’  cottages,  drainage  of  grass 
farms,  and  general  improvements  on  the  estate.  Besides 
that,  my  labour-bill  comes  to  £500  a year  on  my  own 
demesne.  I spend  that  every  year,  and  pay  them 
regularly  in  weekly  wages;  sometimes  it  goes  up  to 
£800  or  £900  a year. 

19879.  That  is  on  the.  land  in  your  own  occupation  ? 
—Yes. 

19880.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  builds  the  houses  on 
the  farms  ?— The  tenants,  I should  think.  They  were 
built  before  my  time ; but  iny  father  and  grandfather, 
I have  reason  to  know,  helped  them  with  roofs, 
windows,  doors,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; it.  was  a 
sort  of  mutual  contribution. 

19881.  Was  any  increased  rent  put  on  for  that? — 
I don’t  think  so.  I never  put  on  any  rent  on  account 
of  improvements. 

19882.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  you  made  any 
difference  in  your  practice  as  to  improvements  on  your 
estate  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? or  do  you 
go  on  still  as  you  were  accustomed  to  do  before? — I 
have  gone  on,  up  to  the  present,  exactly  as  before ; 
but  I do  not  intend  to  continue  exactly  as  before.  I 
think  I have  laid  out  rather  more  money  than  I would 
be  inclined  to  lay  out  now  if  I had  to  begin  the  thing 
over  again. 

19883.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  be  willing  to 
sell  to  your  tenants  if  they  were  assisted  to  pur- 
chase?— I don’t  want  to  sell  unless  things  change 
4 L 2 


Oct.  23,  LSSU. 

Colonel  John 
Archer  Daly. 
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Oct.  23, 1880.  for  the  worse.  At  present  I would  not  be  inclined  to  19897.  Baron  Dowse.  — You  would,  I suppose 
Colonel  John  f)ar*'  my  estate ; but  if  the  agitation  went  on  consider  that  an  advantage,  because  you  don’t  think 
Archer  Daly.  muc^  farther,  and  if  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  their  they  could  carry  on  if  they  became  proprietors  ? — I do 
rent,  so  that  I was  not  able  to  meet  my  charges,  I not  think  they  could  carry  on,  or  hope  to  live  on  small 
would  be  very  glad  to  sell.  pieces  of  land. 

19884.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Have  there  been  any  cases  19898.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  think  it  better 
in  your  neighbourhood  of  tenants  purchasing  under  that  occupiers  of  such  holdings  should  remain  in  the 
the  Church  Act,  or  under  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  hands  of  landlords  as  at  present  ? — I do. 

Land  Act? — None.  19899.  You  see  a landlord  would  not  be  inclined  to 

19885.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  sell  to  his  larger  tenants  if  he  was  to  be  left  with  only 
of  assisting  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — If  the  smaller  tenants  on  his  hands : how  would  you  meet 
the  tenants  are  solvent  men,  and  anxious  to  buy,  and  that  difficulty? — I think  the  only  way  would  be,  in  the 
if  the  landlord  is  willing  to  sell,  I thing  the  Govern-  case  of  a holding  insufficient  to  maintain  a family,  to 
ment  ought  to  help  them  to  purchase  their  holdings,  try  and  get  the  people  to  emigrate, 
if  both  parties  are  willing  to  deal.  19900.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  not  making  them 

19886.  I take  it  you  would  not  approve  of  it  as  a peasant  proprietors  be  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it 

general  scheme  over  the  whole  country?— Not  at  all.  wouldn’t  they  have  to  disappear  in  the  end?— I am 
I think  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  country.  sure  they  would.  The  end  would  be  that  they  would 

19887.  I suppose  you  would  require  that  a man  who  go  away  of  their  own  accord;  but  they  would,  before 
purchased  his  holding  should  have  a substantial  quan-  they  went  away,  take  everything  they  could  out  of  the 
tity  of  land — sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  on  it  ? — land,  and  it  would  become  utterly  valueless.  They 
^"es-  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  remunerative  crops  out 

19888.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  scheme  of  it,  and  would  have  to  go  away, 
for  four  or  five  acre  people? — No;  it  would  be  a 19901.  Would  the  condition  of  things  be  worse  than 
wretched  scheme— in  a short  time  they  would  be  they  are  now,  if  you  established  all  over  the  country 
beggars.  ...  the  reign  of  a peasant  proprietary  ? — I am  sure  it 

19889.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  would — at  least  that  is  what  my  experience  teaches 
minimum  ? — I would  say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  me.  There  are  men  on  my  estate  that  have  leases  at 
acres  should  be  the  lowest.  low  rents,  and  those  men  always  have  their  land  in  a 

19890.  Of  course,  in  any  purchases  made  in  that  worse  condition  than  men  who  have  not  got  leases, 
way,  subdivision  should  be  prevented?— Subdivision  They  treat  their  land  exceedingly  badly,  and  don’t 
should  be  prevented;  wherever  it  has  taken  place  it  work  it  half  as  well  as  the  men  who  have  not  got 
has  done  immense  harm,  and  eventually  beggared  the  leases  and  pay  a higher  rent. 

people.  19902.  Are  those  leases  that  are  nearly  run  out? — 

19891.  Would  you  also  prohibit  subletting? — Yes ; No,  they  have  a long  time  to  run  still.  In  one  instance 
either  subletting  or  subdivision  should  be  prevented.  a man  holds  12  or  14  acres  of  fair  land  that  would 
19892.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  think  that  give  a fair  crop  if  well  tilled.  He  has  it  at  a very  low 
occupiers  of  less  than  25  or  30  acres  could  not  rent,  yet  he  is  poor  and  miserable,  and  his  land  wretch- 
support  themselves  on  their  holdings  ? — It  depends  on  edly  cultivated ; while  men  adjacent  to  him,  who  have 
the  sort  of  land  they  hold,  and  on  the  rent  they  pay.  no  leases,  and  paying  higher  rents,  are  well-to-do  and 

I would  not  approve  of  any  occupier  of  less  than  that  comfortable.  If  that  man  had  no  lease  he  would  be 

quantity  getting  money  from  the  State  to  purchase  his  better  off,  and  if  he  had  to  pay  more  rent  he  would 
holding.  I think  it  would  be  too  small  to  enable  him  work  harder  and  be  in  a more  comfortable  position, 
to  do  any  good  with  it.  Even  with  8 or  9 acres  a man  19903.  The  eviction  which  you  mentioned  as  having 
could  not  do  much ; but  with  25  acres,  if  a man  got  a taken  place  on  your  estate  arose,  I think  you  said,  out 
little  money,  and  was  enabled  to  purchase,  he  might  of  a family  feud?— Yes;  there  were  two  or  three 
struggle  on  and  live.  Anything  smaller  than  that  I families  in  the  village,  the  members  of  which  were 
don  t think  he  could  do  much  with.  continually  fighting,  and  this  man  was  a ringleader 

19898.  Is  not  there  a great  difference  between  one  and  kept  the  feud  alive.  I told  him  to  go,  and  when 

acre  of  land  and  another  ? — A great  difference ; but  he  refused  to  go  I turned  him  out  and  gave  the  place 

when  I speak  of  25  acres,  it  should  be  moderately  good  to  his  son. 

land.  Twenty-five  acres  of  bad  land  would  be  a 19904.  Have  you  any  trouble  when  a tenant  dies  as 
wretched  purchase  to  make.  to  his  successor  ? — No ; it  generally  passes  from  father 

19894.  When  you  speak  of  25  acres  you  mean  good  to  son. 
land?  Yes,  fair  tillage  land;  land  that  would  give  19905.  Is  it  in  general  the  eldest  son  that  gets  the 
a fair  crop,  and  feed  sheep — not  poor  pasture.  property  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

19895.  If  small  holders  were  excluded— if  all  occu-  19906.  If  a man  dies  without  making  a will,  to 
piers  holding  under  20  acres  were  excluded— would  it  whom  would  you  give  the  farm  ?— Generally  if  there 
not  practically  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  because  it  is  are  two  or  three  sons  in  the  house,  some  of  them 
just  those  properties  on  which  the  holdings  are  small  either  emigrate  or  go  away  to  other  branches  of  in- 

that  the  landlords  would  be  anxious  to  sell? — That  is  dustry,  and  one  son  remains;  and  the  son  who  remains 

so.  But  I think  that  if  people  occupying  under  25  last  in  the  house  of  his  father  is  generally  the  man  who 

acres  of  land  were  ready  to  buy,  they  would  not  be  gets  the  holding.  We  accept  him;  he  generally  marries 

able  to  live  if  they  became  purchasers — they  would  before  the  father  dies,  and  lives  in  the  house.  He  is 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  additional  sum  put  on  them,  generally  regarded  as  the  successor  to  his  father,  and 
and  live  and  bring  up  their  families.  is  always  recognised  by  us. 

19896.  If  that  be  so,  would  it  not  put  an  end  to  19907.  That  is,  you  recognise  the  man  whom  the 

sales  ? — I suppose  it  would  put  an  end  to  sales  of  father  had  recognised  ? Yes. 

properties  composed  of  small  holdings.  . 


Mr.  Martin 
Raphael  Hart. 


Mr.  Martin  Raphael  Hart  of  Clifden,  examined. 


19908.  The  Chairman.  — Are  you  an  owner  of 
land? — I am,  on  a limited  scale. 

19909.  Have  you  been  for  some  time  Receiver 
upon  estates  under  the  Court  of  Chancery? — I was 
Receiver  over  some  very  extensive  properties  in  Conne- 
mara. 


19910.  I believe  they  were  afterwards  sold  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court? — Yes. 

19911.  I believe  you  have  also  been  agent  over 
some  extensive  estates  ? — I have. 

19912.  You  have  been  for  fifteen  years  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Clifden  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 
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19913.  Is  that  in  the  barony  of  Ballinahinch  ? — Yes. 

19914.  You  can  also  give  evidence  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  in  some  other  districts? — Yes. 

19915.  Are  those  other  districts  in  this  county? — 
In  the  County  Mayo. 

19916.  Was  there  anything  corresponding  to  the 
Ulster  Custom  recognised  on  any  of  the  estates  under 
your  management? — No. 

19917.  Was  sale  of  good-will  allowed  in  any  case? 
— I am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  it  was  allowed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  tenants’  interests  were  not 
worth  selling  except  where  there  were  leases. 

19918.  Was  there  one  case  in  which  a tenant  had 
your  consent  to  the  sale  of  his  interest? — Yes;  I 
allowed  him  to  get  £60  for  it. 

19919.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  other  tenants 
to  do  the  same? — I am  not  aware.  In  the  case  I 
refer  to,  the  tenant  was  a man  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  business  for  me,  and  I left  the  value  of  the  land 
to  himself  to  fix,  and  allowed  him  to  sell  for  that. 

19920.  Have  you  had  other  applications  for  leave 
to  sell  ? — Not  many ; I consented  when  asked. 

19921.  Can  you  speak  also  as  to  other  properties 
with  which  you  are  not  directly  connected  ? — I can. 
I can  speak  of  estates  in  the  west  of  Ireland  which 
were  valued  for  the  purposes  of  rent,  and  some  of  them 
were  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled  in  their 
valuations  by  the  landlord,  over  and  above  what 
Griffith  put  on  them.  This  refers  to  waste  lands 
only.  It  may  be  well  that  I should  state  the  reason 
why  I am  in  a position  to  mention  these  things. 
When  a meeting  of  the  landlords  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  took  place  in  the  year  1847,  they  requested 
me  to  act  as  their  honorary  secretary,  which  I did, 
and  a number  of  papers  and  documents  explanatory 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  came  into 
my  possession,  and  they  have  remained  with  me  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

19922.  Had  the  landlords  you  speak  of  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  much  improvements?  — Those 
landlords  are  all  gone ; the  present  race  of  landlords 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  make  no  improvements,  except 
some  trifling  matters. 

19923.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  making  improve- 
ments before  the  Land  Act  passed  ? — No. 

19924.  Has  everything  that  was  done  upon  those 
properties — or  nearly  everything  was  done  by  the 
tenants  ? — Quite  true. 

19925.  And  after  those  improvements  had  been 
effected  by  the  tenants,  were  those  increases  of  rent 
put  on  that  you  have  referred  to  ? — Yes.  I beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  one  case  by  way 
of  illustration.  There  are  so  many  cases  that  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention  them  all.  I will  give 
you  a case  in  point  which  came  under  my  own  know- 
ledge. There  was  a tenant  who  had  been  in  occupa- 
tion of  a farm  for  a period  of  thirty-one  years  at  a 
rent  of  £100  a year ; he  had  built  a good  house  and 
offices,  formed  nice  gardens,  and  improved  the  place 
in  every  way ; but  when  his  lease,  which  was  for 
thirty-one  years,  ran  out,  one-half  of  the  land  was 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  charged  the  same  rent, 
£100  a year,  upon  the  other  half  of  the  land — why  ? 
— Because  his  improvements  had  enhanced  the  value, 
he  was  charged  £100  a year  for  one-half  of  the  land, 
and  for  the  houses  and  offices  which  he  had  himself 
built.  That  was  done  by  a man  who  was  considered 
— and  I believe  justly  considered — as  one  of  the  best 
landlords  in  that  part  of  Ireland ; but  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

19926.  How  long  ago  is  that? — It  is  about  forty 
years  ago. 

19927.  Who  was  the  landlord? — I prefer  not  to 
mention  names. 

19928.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Land  Act  had 
any  effect  in  checking  evictions? — I do  not  think  it 
had  much  effect  that  way.  A landlord  who  wished 
to  get  rid  of  a tenant  would  not  be  deterred  by 
having  to  give  compensation — he  would  prefer  paying 
the  compensation  to  permitting  the  tenant  to  remain 
in  possession  ; and  of  course,  if  the  tenant  owed  any 
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rent,  if  it  was  over  one  year’s  rent,  he  would  get  no 
compensation  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

19929.  Where  he  could  claim  for  improvements? — 
Just  so. 

19930.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  have  been 
many  actual  evictions  iu  this  district  since  the  passiug 
of  the  Land  Act? — Yes,  a good  many. 

19931.  Were  any  of  them  on  the  estates  under 
your  direction? — No. 

19932.  They  were  upon  other  properties? — Yes. 

19933.  The  O’Conok  Don. — Can  you  mention  any 
. of  the  cases  ? — I would  rather  not.  Of  course  we 
all  know  who  the  landlords  of  the  county  are,  but  I 
would  prefer  not  to  give  the  names. 

19934.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — It  is  hardly  fair  to  make 
a general  charge  of  that  kind  without  giving  the  name. 
If  you  desire  it,  the  name  need  not  be  published,  but 
it  is  right  to  fix  the  charge. — If  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  I will  mention  the  name.  A great  many  of  the 
evictions  were  on  the  property  of  the  Law  Life  Society, 
but  I would  not  wish  in  my  evidence  that  the  names 
should  be  given. 

19935.  How  many  cases  of  eviction  do  you  know 
to  have  been  carried  out  on  the  property  of  the  Law 
Life  Society? — I could  not  tell  you;  there  were  a 
good  many,  but  I never  kept  an  account. 

19936.  Could  you  tell  us  any  instances  upon  that 
estate  where  the  tenants  were  evicted  for  owing  one 
year’s  rent? — No,  I could  not  give  the  name  of  any 
person  at  present. 

19937.  Can  you  state  positively  that  it  occurred 
at  all  ? — I can  state  positively  that  it  did. 

19938.  In  many  cases  ? — In  many  cases. 

19939.  On  the  Law  Life  Society’s  estate  ?— Yes. 

19940.  Was  that  since  Mr.  Berridge  became  the 
owner? — No  ; it  was  before  he  became  the  owner. 

19941.  Was  it  done  by  Mr.  Robinson  while  he  was 
agent? — Of  course  some  was  done  by  Mr.  Robinson — 
but  chiefly  by  Mr.  Robertson,  his  predecessor. 

19942.  How  long  is  it  since  those  cases  occurred  ? 
— I cannot  tell  from  memory. 

19943.  My  question  was  as  to  evictions  since  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — There  have  been  a good 
many  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  but  they 
were  more  numerous  before. 

19944.  Then  the  Land  Act  had  some  effect  iu 
stopping,  them? — I don’t  know;  judging  by  facts  it 
had  some  effect  that  way. 

19945.  You  said  that  in  those  cases  tenants  did 
not  get  sufficient  compensation?  Was  that  in  cases 
where  the  tenants  laid  their  claims  before  a judge? — 
I think  they  get  proper  compensation  wherever  they 
are  evicted  on  the  instructions  of  the  landlords ; but 
when  they  are  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  under 
the  Act,  I don’t  think  many  of  them  get  compensation. 

19946.  They  can  bring  their  claims  for  improvements 
before  the  judge? — Yes,  before  the  County  Court 
judge ; he  treats  them  very  fairly  as  far  as  my  opinion 
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19947.  But  you  think  the  Act  does  not  allow 
them  sufficient  compensation  ? — Those  that  are  evicted, 
not  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  at  the  dictation  of 
the  landlord,  get  what  the  law  allows  them. 

19948.  And  you  think  that  is  sufficient  compensa- 
tion ? — I declare  I cannot  say.  In  some  cases  I think 
it  is  not.  They  also  get,  where  there  are  bona  fide 
substantial  improvements — they  get  the  value  of  those 
improvements  from  the  County  Court  judge.  But  it  is 
right  that  I should  tell  you  that  from  the  state  of  our 
country  the  improvements  are  made  simply  from  one 
year  to  another  by  the  tenants  for  their  own  accom- 
modation ; for  this  reason,  that  if  they  did  anything  of 
weight  orjmportance,  they  would  not  be  compensated 
for  it  — therefore  they  do  nothing  more  in  that  way 
than  just  to  do  this  year  what  will  serve  their  purpose 
until  next  year.  The  land  in  our  district  is  for  the 
most  part  of  inferior  quality,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
expend  a great  deal  of  their  time  and  labour  in  rendering 
it  capable  of  yielding  a crop  ; but  that  does  not  come 
under  what  is  meant  by  improvements,  because  they  do 
it  merely  for  the  time  being. 
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19949.  You  think  that  the  apprehension  of  a rise  of 
rent  or  of  being  ejected  has  the  effect  of  deterring  the 
tenants  from  making  any  real  or  substantial  improve- 
ment ? — I know  it  has. 

19950.  What  is  your  opinion  of  leases  as  a means 
of  getting  over  that  feeling  of  insecurity  ? — I think  I 
put  my  views  on  that  point  very  fully  before  you  in  my 
written  statement.  Short  leases  are  deceptive;  they 
induce  tenants  to  make  improvements  for  which,  when 
the  leases  run  out,  the  rents  are  raised  accordingly. 
In  my  opinion  a new  valuation  should  be  made  all 
over  Ireland ; and  it  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  way 
it  was  when  Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  making  his 
valuation — he  took  several  years  to  do  it,  but  it  ought 
to  be  completed  within  twelve  months  at  furthest ; and 
in  my  opinion  there  should  be  an  imperative  law  to 
give  fee-farm  grants  on  that  valuation  to  the  tenants 
in  possession. 

19951.  That  would  be  a perpetuity  ? — Yes;  that  in 
my  opinion  would  be  better  than  any  lease.  That 
would  raise  the  tenants  from  their  present  state, 
while  it  would  insure  to  the  landlord  his  fair  rent — the 
rent  laid  down  by  your  Commission  upon  the  basis  of 
the  new  valuation.  The  tenant  when  he  saw  that 
every  improvement  he  effected  on  his  holding— that  his 
labour  and  expenditure — were  to  become  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  never  could  be  taken  from  him,  I think  there 
is  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  that  instead  of  wasting 
his  time  and  money  in  the  public-house,  he  would- 
employ  himself  upon  his  land  and  improve  it  in  every 
possible  way,  and  hand  it  down  in  a better  condition 
to  his  successor.  As  things  stand  now,  the  more  the 
tenants  improve  their  land,  the  worse  it  is  for  them, 
because,  as  I have  shown  you,  and  I could  illustrate  it 
by  many  cases,  when  a man  expends  his  labour,  his 
money,  and  his  skill  upon  his  farm,  his  landlord  comes 
in  and  says,  “ This  land  is  worth  more  than  you  are 
paying  for  it,  your  rent  must  be  increased.”  The  tenant 
may  reply,  “ Of  course  it  is  worth  more,  but  that  is 
because  I laid  out  the  labour  and  money  upon  it.”  The 
landlord  will  answer,  “ I know  nothing  about  that — you 
must  pay  me  an  additional  rent,  or  go  out.”  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  farm  belonged  to  the  man  in 
this  sense — that  his  rent  was  fixed,  could  not  be  in- 
creased at  the  will  of  the  landlord,  and  that  as  long  as 
he  paid  that  rent  he  could  not  be  turned  out,  so  that 
every  improvement,  everything  done  to  the  farm,  every 
increase  of  value,  would  belong  to  the  man  himself — 
that  man  would  naturally  expend  all  his  efforts  upon 
it,  as  by  so  doing  it  would  become  more  and  more 
valuable  to  him  every  day.  Of  course  he  would  have 
to  pay  the  rent.  Ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  is 
the  only  ejectment  I would  allow.  If  a tenant  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  rent,  he  should  quit,  and 
the  incoming  tenant  would  be  sure  to  pay  the  arrears 
that  were  due,  and  to  take  the  farm.  Thus  the  land- 
lord would  always  be  sure  of  his  rent,  the  land  would 
be  well  cultivated,  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the 
country  would  all  be  benefited. 

19952.  That  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
Ulster  Tenant  Right  system  ? — I think  so. 

19953.  When  you  say  the  occupier  should  be  the 
owner,  do  yon  mean  that  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  the  farm  if  he  chose  ? — I would 
not  make  that  compulsory — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  compel  a landlord  to  sell  his  property;  but  if 
the  landlord  was  willing  to  sell,  I think  the  tenant 
ought  to  get  a preference  in  the  purchase.  I do  not 
think  anything  in  the  shape  of  compulsion  should  be 
exercised,  but  a landlord  should  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
property  if  he  chose. 

19954.  Then  you  would  give  fee-farm  grants  to  the 
tenants  at  the  Government  valuation? — Yes. 

19955.  And  you  would  give  the  tenant  power  to 
purchase  up  the  landlord’s  interest  in  the  grant? — 
I would  give  the  tenant  every  power  that  he  would 
have  if  the  property  were  his  own,  save  and  except 
of  course  that  he  should  always  pay  the  rent.  I 
would  give  him  a right  to  sell  it,  to  build  on  it,  to 
deal  with  it  in  every  way  he  could  do  if  it  were  his  own, 
subject  to  this  proviso,  that  he  should  pay  the  rent- 


power  to  sell  it,  build  on  it,  and  deal  with  it  in  every 
way. 

i9956.  Baron  Dowse. — If  an  Act  were  passed  allow- 
ing the  tenant  to  hold  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  and  not 
to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  would 
that  answer  your  purpose? — That  is  what  I want. 
The  landlord  should  be  prevented  from  disturbing  him 
so  long  as  he  got  his  rent,  and  the  tenant  should  have 
power  to  sell  and  improve  as  best  he  could. 

19957.  That  would  be  a Parliamentary  lease? — Yes, 
a fee-farm  lease  by  Act  of  Parliament ; and  I say  from 
my  experience  in  matters  of  the  kind  that  nothing  less 
will  settle  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 

19958.  Would  that  settle  it,  in  your  opinion? — I 
think  it  would.  I think  the  tenant  would  be  satisfied 
to  pay  the  rent  as  fixed  by  Government  valuation, 
knowing  that  as  long  as  he  paid  it  he  would  not  be 
disturbed,  and  that  everything  he  did  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  farm  would  be  his  own. 

19959.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Don’t  you  think  that  if 
that  were  conceded,  there  would  be  very  soon  an  agita- 
tion against  paying  rent  at  all  ? — I think  not.  If  they 
tried  that,  I would  say  a Coercion  Act  should  be 
carried  out  to  prevent  it ; but  I do  not  think  they 
would  try  it. 

19960.  Baron  Dowse. — They  would  not  succeed, 
you  think,  if  they  attempted  it  ? — They  would  not  suc- 
ceed. I don’t  think  any  man  of  common  sense  would 
attempt  it. 

19961.  Are  not  there  a good  many  men  that  have 
no  common  sense? — I am  sorry  to  say  there  are,  and 
some  of  them  are  turning  their  abilities  and  influence 
to  bad  account. 

19962.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  expe- 
rience of  applications  for  loans  under  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Act? — I have.  I made  an  application  for  a loan 
myself,  but  the  objections  were  so  many  that  I could 
not  get  it.  Mine  was  a lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
valuation  £170.  I only  wanted  a loan  of  fifty  pounds. 
It  was  not  under  the  present  Act  the  application  was 
made,  but  under  the  former  Act.  As  agent  I made 
application  in  the  name  of  the  landlord ; he  had  laid 
out  some  money  on  buildings,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
an  avenue.  He  only  wanted  £250;  his  rental  was 
£200  a year,  but  his  valuation  was  under  £100  a year, 
and  therefore  the  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the 
Board  of  Works  from  giving  the  loan,  the  valuation 
being  under  £100  a year,  though  he  was  a fee-simple 
proprietor,  and  there  was  no  incumbrance  on  the.  pro- 
perty. I explained  the  whole  matter  to  the  Board,  but 
they  wrote  to  me  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  required 
that  the  valuation- should  be  at  least  £100  a year. 

19963.  When  was  that? — It  is  some  years  past. 

19964.  It  was  not  under  the  present  Act  the  appli- 
cation was  made? — No. 

19965.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  present 
Act? — None. 

19966.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  agent  now 
for  any  property  ? — No. 

19967.  Have  you  been  an  agent  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  ? — I was  for  some  time. 

19968.  On  whose  estate? — I was  agent  over  a pro- 
perty belonging  to  a brother-in-law  of  mine.  I had 
the  full  scope  of  doing  what  I liked  on  it,  and  of 
course  I must  have  done  all  in  my  power  as  best  I 
could  for  him  and  the  tenants,  until  I gave  the  agency 
up.  There  is  one  important  matter  which  as  an  agent 
I would  like  to  bring  under  consideration.  I daresay 
you  have  seen  in  the  papers  a letter  from  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan,  M.P.,  about  Portacarran.  I was  agent  over 
that  property  for  a friend  of  mine — an  English  gentle- 
man. It  was  in  the  year  1863  I undertook  it  first. 

I continued  managing  the  estate  for  some  time ; but 
from  the  stringent  regulations  that  were  imposed  on 
the  tenants,  and  that  I was  expected  to  see  carried 
out,  such  as  prohibitions  against  tilling  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  annually,  and  other  restric- 
tions which  I could  not  consider  myself  justified  in 
enforcing,  I resigned  the  agency. 

19970.  Who  was  the  landlord  of  that  estate? — 
General  Anderson  of  London.  I resigned  the  agency 
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rather  than  carry  out  the  directions  that  were  sent  to 
me,  and  another  gentleman  became  agent.  The  pro- 
perty was  reported  on  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  another 
gentleman  in  their  important  arbitration.  I retired 
rather  than  continue  acting  as  agent  where  printed 
forms  of  agreement  were  sent  to  be  signed  by  the 
tenants,  which  were  such  that  I could  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  having  them  carried  out.  For  a long  time 
I had  continued  to  act  as  agent  saying  nothing  about 
the  stringent  manner  in  which  I was  directed  to  act, 
but  which  I did  not  do.  I did  not  carry  out  those 
regulations.  I said  nothing  about  them  until  some 
party  behind  the  scenes  communicated  to  the  landlord 
the  fact  that  those  stringent  rules  were  not  enforced 
by  me,  and  I then  resigned  my  agency. 

19971.  Does  not  that  property  belong  to  Major 
Nolan  ? — It  does.  It  was  sold  since  I retired  from  the 
agency. 

19972.  The  Chairman. — In  the  precis  of  your  evi- 
dence which  you  supplied  to  us  you  make  some  obser- 
vation about  absentees?  — Yes.  I know  that  this 
gentleman,  General  Anderson,  who,  a man  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  never  would  hare  acted  in  that 
way  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot,  but  he  was  an  ab- 
sentee ; and  I do  say  it  would  be  essential  to  put  a tax 
upon  absentee  landlords.  They  take  millions  out  of  the 
country,  and  leave  nothing  in  return  for  it. 

19973.  What  do  you  call  an  absentee? — A gentle- 
man who  lives  in  a foreign  country,  and  does  not  live 
in  Ireland. 

19974.  Suppose  a man  lived  here  four  months  in 
the  year,  and  in  England  for  the  other  eight  months, 
would  he  be  an  absentee? — Of  course  he  would.  I 
say  absentee  landlords  ought  to  be  taxed  to  pay  at 
least  the  poor-rates  on  their  properties. 

19975.  The  next  subject  you  mention  in  your  state- 
ment is  that  of  waste  land? — Yes.  I was  in  a position 
to  do  that,  having  G riffith’s  valuation  before  me.  There 
are  many  acres  of  land  in  this  district  which  are  now 
let  at  fair  rents,  but  which  are  valued  at  little  or 
nothing  in  Griffith’s  valuation.  I have  the  particulars 
of  some  of  them  here.  I was  in  a position  to  refer 
to  that  matter,  having  the  Government  valuation  in 
my  possession,  and  also  being  in  possession  of  the 
facts  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  meeting  of  landlords, 
as  already  mentioned. 

19976.  Do  yon  consider  that  land  is  waste  because 
the  value  of  it  was  low  at  the  time  Griffith’s  valuation 
was  made? — No,  not  necessarily.  But  I consider  land 
that  is  left  unimproved  and  no  trouble  taken  with  it 
is  waste  land.  The  valuation  of  a farm  of  land  I have 
before  me,  containing  900  acres,  is  £ 7 , 10s.  I have 
many  of  them  of  that  class.  Those  lands  are  now  pay- 
ing £50  a year ; but  they  are  generally  let  to  large 
farmers,  and  I think  that  is  an  obstruction  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  for  this  reason,  that  if  smaller 
tenants  had  leases — fee-farm  leases — of  these  lands, 
they  would  improve  them  for  their  own  advantage. 
The  country  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  manure,  and 
those  lands  could  easily  be  rendered  valuable.  They 
are  waste,  because  they  are  not  tilled  year  after  year ; 
they  are  left  in  the  same  state,  quite  unproductive. 

19977.  In  the  hands  of  large  graziers  ? — Yes. 

19978.  Still,  those  graziers  pay  high  rents  for  the 
lands,  in  comparison  with  the  valuation? — They  do; 
quadruple  the  valuation,  and  in  some  cases  more — 
perhaps  six  times  the  valuation.  900  acres  for  £7, 10s. 
is  an  absurdity ; and  there  were  some  hundreds  of  farms 
in  the  same  position. 

19979.  Do  yon  think  the  large  graziers  should  be 
ejected  ? — I would  not  say  they  should  be  ejected ; but 
I would  certainly  object  to  their  getting  fee-farm  leases. 
I think  they  ought  not  to  come  under  that  clause. 

19980.  As  to  the  question  of  the  rates  upon  these 
low  let  lands,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  ? — 
Yes.  I consider  that  is  an  injustice  to  the  country, 
and  I believe  the  same  thing  exists  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  I have  travelled  through  it,  and  I believe 
it  is  the  same.  Here  is  a farm  900  acres  in  extent. 
The  poor  people  who  live  on  arable  land,  who  pay 
high  rents,  and  are  rated  at  the  full  value — those 


are  the  people  who  pay  all  taxes — county,  cess,  poor- 
rates,  etc.  I say  all ; because  where  a man  is  paying 
£50  a year  rent  for  a farm  of  900  acres,  which  is  worth 
perhaps  £100  a year,  and  yet  pays  taxes  on  a valua- 
tion of  only  £7,  10s.,  it  is  not  worth  while  taking  into 
account  the  few  shillings  of  taxes'  that  man  pays.  The 
taxation  is  borne  almost  altogether  by  the  highly 
rented  tenants  of  arable  lands.  Now  I say  that  is  a 
grievance  and  an  injustice  to  the  small  tenants,  who 
practically  have  to  pay  all  the  taxes,  while  the  graziers 
get  off  nearly  scot  free. 

19981.  He  pays  on  a valuation  of  £7,  10s.,  while  his 
rent  is  £50? — Yes;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
many  instances.  I have  had  experience  of  it  for  over 
twenty  years,  during  which  I have  been  a Poor  Law 
Guardian.  I brought  the  matter  before  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  seems  they  have  no  power  to  order  a 
re-valuation  of  lands.  I brought  the  matter  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  passed  a resolution 
which  went  before  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but 
they  failed  to  see  their  way  to  get  a new  valuation  made. 
It  now  comes,  I submit,  within  the  province  of  this 
Commission  to  have  a new  valuation  made,  which  would 
be  doing  an  act  of  justice  even  in  that  matter  alone. 

19982.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  there  is  much 
waste  land  in  the  country  that  might  be  reclaimed  ? — 
I know  there  is.  I am  every  day  walking  through  it ; 
and  what  I would  suggest  is  that  the  Government  should 
purchase  those  lands.  I may  give  you  as  an  illustration 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.  He  reclaimed  a large 
quantity  of  land,  at  a much  greater  distance  from  the 
shore  than  many  of  the  tracts  of  waste  laud  which  I 
would  suggest  should  be  taken  in  hand  for  improve- 
ment. His  estate  would  repay  any  person  the  trouble 
of  visiting  it,  and  would  show  what  a benefit  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  district  by  what  he  has  done.  I think 
the  Government  would  do  well  to  purchase  those  lands 
and  reclaim  them ; and  when  they  had  a certain  tract 
reclaimed,  to  map  it  out  for  sale  to  make  a peasant 
proprietary.  I think  that  would  be  making  a peasant 
proprietary  without  doing  injury  to  anybody,  without 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  landlords  or  any  one  else. 
The  lands  are  now  practically  worthless,  and  I think 
it  would  be  a benefit  to  the  country  to  have  them 
properly  reclaimed.  Abundance  of  every  kind  of 
manure  can  be  got  for  the  purpose.  We  have  coral 
sand  around  our  coast,  which  has  been  analyzed  and 
proved  to  contain  90  per  cent,  of  lime.  We  have 
shores  abounding  with  sea-weed,  and  any  quantity  of  sea 
sand.  All  these  form  excellent  manures,  so  that  the 
reclamation  would  not  be  a work  of  great  difficulty. 

19983.  On  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s  property  has  the 
land  been  brought  into  such  a state,  that  it  would  be 
fit  to  dispose  of  to  tenants? — Yes,  it  is  now  in  a 
reclaimed  condition. 

19984.  Is  it  divided  among  tenants? — No;  he  has 
it  in  his  own  possession. 

19985.  Did  not  it  cost  him  more  to  reclaim  it  than 
the  fee  was  worth  ?• — I don’t  think  it  did. 

19986.  You  are  aware  that  he  is  a gentleman  having 
an  income  of  several  thousands  a year  ? — I know  he  is ; 
but  he  has  reclaimed  all  that  extensive  property,  and 
it  is  a benefit  to  the  district,  and  a credit  to  him. 

19987.  It  has  given  employment  to  the  people? — It 
has ; and  it  has  created  an  increased  production  of 
every  kind  of  food — potatoes,  corn,  hay,  and  every 
description  of  produce.  He  has  conferred  immense 
benefit  on  the  district. 

19988.  I suppose  there  are  no  tenants’  houses  built 
upon  this  reclaimed  land  ? — No. 

19989.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  at  reasonable 
rents  let  out  to  tenants? — I know  it  would. 

19990.  In  moderate  sized  farms,  you  think  it  would 
pay  ? — I know  it  would,  for  this  reason — those  lands 
are  now  valued  at  nothing ; but  if  the  valuation  I re- 
commend was  carried  out,  they  would  be  properly 
valued,  and  a tenant  would  be  very  glad  to  get  them 
at  a proper  valuation  when  so  reclaimed,  and  the 
landlord  would  get  a fair  rent  for  them. 

19991.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  farm  of  900  acres, 
which  you  mentioned  as  being  valued  as  £7,  10s.,  and 
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let  at  £50 — in  your  opinion  is  it  let  too  high? — I do 
not  know.  I am  not  competent  to  judge,  but  I rather 
think  not.  Those  big  grazing  farmers  know  very  well 
what  they  are  doing,  and  this  only  one  of  hundreds. 

19992.  I think  you  said  the  rent  had  been  quad- 
rupled?— I know  it  has,  since  the  time  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion was  made,  on  those  waste  lands. 

19993.  Still  you  don’t  bring  it  forward  as  an  instance 
of  rack-renting  ? — I do  not,  for  this  reason — that  the 
Government  valuation  was  entirely  under  the  real  value 
of  that  land,  but  this  only  refers  to  waste  lands. 

19994.  Do  you  wish  to  recur  to  those  stringent 
leases  that  were  on  this  property? — They  were  not 
leases,  they  were  agreements ; and  they  were  so 
stringent  that,  as  I said  before,  rather  than  carry 
them  out  for  a sincere  friend,  I sent  in  my  resigna- 
tion. I was  agent  for  a good  many  places,  and  I 
determined  not  in  any  case  to  act  harshly.  And  I did 
for  some  time  act  as  agent  without  carrying  out  those 
stringent  rules,  till  some  person  behind  the  scenes,  as 
they  always  do  in  such  cases — and  it  is  a strong  reason 
for  me  to  ask  to  have  a penalty  put  upon  them — that 
they  are  always  informed  on  the  wrong  side — absentee 
landlords  are  too  often  badly  advised. 

19995.  When  you  gave  up  the  charge  of  this  pro- 
perty, were  those  agreements  in  force  ? — They  were. 
They  were  signed,  but  I did  not  carry  them  into  force. 
They  were  afterwards  carried  into  force,  and  a good 
deal  was  got  up  about  it — a great  quarrel  got  up 
about  it,  ending  in  law  proceedings. 

1999G.  This  was  on  the  property  of  General  Ander- 
son, that  was  afterwards  sold  to  Major  Nolan? — Quite 

19997.  Are  they  in  existence  still? — I think  not. 

19998.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  ago  is  it 
since  the  Major  bought  this  property  ? — I don’t  know. 

19999.  Mr.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  it  the  Major’s 
father  or  himself  that  bought  it  ? — Oh,  himself. 

2000,0.  When? — I don’t  know  exactly.  It  was,  I 
think,  about  1867  or  1868. 

20001.  The  O’Conor  Don? — Then,  were  not  the 
tenants  evicted  after  he  purchased  it  ? — I don’t  thiuk 
they  were.  What  was  more  harassing,  some  of  those 
tenants  paid  from  £80  to  £84  a year — very  respectable 
tenants;  and  to  .have  these  tenants  restricted  from 
putting  down  more  than  a certain  quantity  of  any  par- 
ticular crop,  or  from  putting  down  crops  except  in  a 
certain  rotation,  was  wrong.  A tenant  should  be  at 
liberty  to  put  down  what  crops  he  likes  in  each  field. 

20002.  Mr.  Kavanagh.— Do  you  say  that  it  is 
wrong  to  prevent  a tenant  taking  five  or  six  crops  of 
corn  off  a field  in  succession  ? — I don’t  think  it  would 
be  right  to  do  it  if  he  was  going  to  leave  it  afterwards. 
But  if  it  were  a fee-farm  property — if  it  were  his  own 
— he  would  do  what  was  best  with  it. 

20003.  Mr.  Baron  Dowse.  — That  is,  he  might 
exhaust  it  at  one  time,  but  he  could  bring  it  up  again  ? 
— Yes.  He  will  always  do  what  is  for  the  next  year’s 
benefit,  but  not  if  he  is  to  be  put  out. 

20004.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  mentioned  a great 
many  evictions  having  taken  place  in  your  district?— 
Yes. 

20005.  Now,  is  that  very  long  ago  ? — I think  from 
1855  to  1865. 

20006.  The  Chairman. — You  said  that  a great 
many  had  taken  place,  and  many  of  them  were  since 
the  Land  Act  ? — Not  very  many  since  the  Land  Act. 

20007.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Can  you  say  on  what  pro- 
perties these  were  that  happened  since  the  Land  Act  ? 
— I named  a property  before,  although  I would  rather 
not.  It  was  the  Law  Life  Society’s  property. 

20008.  And  you  don’t  refer  to  any  other? — No,  I 
do  not  at  present.  I did  not  take  any  notice.  I never 
thought  I would  be  examined  at  all. 

20009.  Were  those  evictions  for  non-payment  of 
rent?— Yes.  . 

20010.  Have^  you  any  idea  how  much  rent  was  due 
at  the  time  ? — Not  the  least.  I took  no  trouble  about  it. 

20011.  What  became  of  the  people?— The  great 
majority  of  them,  I think,  went  to  America.  That  is 
my  impression.  I know  many  of  them  did. 


20012.  Were  they  helped  to  go? — No. 

20013.  The  Law  Life  Assurance  Society  gave  them 
nothing — merely  turned  them  out? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

20014.  That  property  has  been  sold  since? — Yes; 
Mr.  Berridge  has  it  now. 

20015.  Was  he  mixed  up  in  any  of  those  evictions  ? 
— I believe  not. 

20016.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  district  in  which 
you  live  is  at  all  times  a very  poor  one  ? — It  had  been 
very  poor,  and  is  still. 

20017.  There  was  a good  deal  of  distress  there  last 
year  ? — There  was. 

20018.  Were  rents  paid  there  generally  last  year? 
— Not  generally.  There’s  some  few  rents  paid  here 
and  there  this  year,  but  not  generally. 

20019.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  they  are 
unable  to  pay  ? — I know  some  of  them  are  able,  bat 
many  are  not. 

20020.  Then  they  are  unwilling  ? — Some  of  them 
are. 

20021.  Do  you  think,  if  those  people  got  the  land, 
not  to  be  turned  out  of  it  unless  they  failed  in  the  rent, 
that  they  would  be  anything  more  willing  to  pay  the 
rent? — I think  they  would  be  most  willing.  I think 
every  tenant  would  be  glad,  if  the  courses  proposed 
were  laid  down  by  the  law,  to  pay  his  rent. 

20022.  Don’t  you  do  to  the  tenants  what  the  law 
would  do  to  them  ? — I would  be  very  sorry  not  to  do 
as  best  I could. 

20023.  Then  why  don’t  they  pay  you  the  rent? — I 
can’t  tell  you  that ; there  are  no  distinctions  now  made. 

20024.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  there  been  much 
raising  of  rents  in  your  district  lately? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  much.  The  Law  Life 
Assurance  Society  raised  their  rents  fearfully  when 
they  got  the  property. 

20025.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  I must  say,  however,  that  all  new 
proprietors  do  the  same,  with  few  exceptions. 

20026.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  any  instance 
lately  ? — I can’t  bring  any  to  my  recollection. 

20027.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  persons  going 
into  the  workhouse,  having  been  evicted  ? — Some  have 
gone  into  the  workhouse,  from  poverty. 

20028.  But  I mean  from  cases  of  eviction  ? — I don’t 
recollect  any. 

20029.  You  reside  in  Clifden? — I reside  in  Clifden. 

20030.  You  were  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  there? 
— Once — some  years  ago. 

20031.  The  Chairman. — I did  not  notice  before  in 
your  notes  that  I have  here — I see  now  that  you  say— 
“ I consider  corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
land  proprietors  ” ? — I don’t  think  they  should. 

20032.  You  mean  such  cases  as  the  Law  Life? 
You  think  that  the  way  of  dealing  with  it  won’t  come 
properly  before  a body  of  persons,  not  one  of  whom  is 
responsible? — I do,  my  lord.  I think  they  purchase 
the  land  as  a shopkeeper  purchases  goods,  to  make 
profit  out  of  it.  They  have  not — I won’t  say  they 
have  no  conscientious  feelings,  but  I thiuk  they  have 
not  sufficient  conscientiousness  to  be  allowed  to  holdland. 

20033.  Baron  Dowse. — What  would  you  think  of 
having  the  English  Government  as  landlords  ? — I think 
that  would  be  a grand  thing  ; that  would  be  a grand 
thing,  because  I think  the  Government  would  do 
nothing  but  what  they  believe  to  be  right. 

20034.  But  might  not  men  do  nothing  but  what 
they  believe  to  be  right,  yet  do  something  that  was 
wrong  ? — That  is  for  you  to  judge,  my  lord.  . I cer- 
tainly would  not  like  to  have  the  man  who  gave  the 
lease  that  I saw  reported  in  the  press  the  other  day. 

• 20035.  What  is  that  man’s  name? — Well,  don’t 
take  it  down,  and  I will  give  it  to  you.  When  he 
wants  others  to  break  up,  he  makes  leases  himself 
which  are  condemned  by  the  public. 

20036.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  land  in  this  country? — Since  I was 
very  young. 

20037.  For  the  last  fifty  years? — Yes. 

The  witness  then  retired. 
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20038.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Where  do  yon  live  ?— 
Rahoon,  near  Galway. 

20039.  Is  it  within  the  borough  ?— Yes. 

20040.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  as  a tenant  ? 
— Yes. 

20041.  Who  do  yon  hold  under? — Miss  Julia 
Daly. 

20042.  And  how  much  do  you  hold  ? — Two  acres. 

20043.  How  far  from  Galway? — About  one  mile 
and  some  perches. 

20044.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — I pay  £4  an 
acre. 

20045.  £4  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

, 20046.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  that? 

20047.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

20048.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  it  to 
Father  Peter  Daly  ? — I did. 

20049.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  -what  the 
rent  was  before  that  time? — It  was  only  half  what  I 
am  paying  now — 2 guineas  or  £2.  It  was  raised  then 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  he  got  it. 

20050.  When  Father  Daly  got  it? — Yes. 

20051.  Baron  Dowse. — He  was  the  parish  priest 
of  Galway  ? — He  was. 

20052.  The  Chairman. — He  left  it  to  Miss  Julia  ? 
—He  left  it  to  his  brother,  and  he  left  it  to  Miss 
Julia. 

20053.  You  say  when  he  got  it  he  raised  it? — 
Yes. 

20054.  How  did  he  get  it  ? — He  bought  it  in  the 
Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  or  wherever  it  was  bought. 

20055.  The  O'Conor  Don. — Who  was  the  former 
landlord? — Judge  Keogh’s  mother. 

20056.  It  was  from  Judge  Keogh's  mother  that 
Father  Daly  bought  it  ? — I believe  so. 

20057.  The  Chairman. — The  rent — had  it  been 
the  same  as  that  before,  for  a long  time? — It  had 
been  for  years. 

20058.  Had  any  improvement  been  made  on  it  that 
led  to  increased  value?— No;  but  lately,  sir,  we  had 
improved  on  our  own  property. 

20059.  They  had  been  made  by  the  tenants  on  the 
property? — Yes. 

20060.  Not  by  the  landlord  ? — No. 

20061.  And  what  is  the  Government  valuation? — 
£4,  5s. 

20062.  As  against  a rent  of  £12? — £12,  8s.  for  2 
acres. 

20063.  Baron  Dowse. — You  have  a house  on  it? 
— Yes,  a cabin. 

20064.  Is  it  a town  park? — I believe  the  town 
parks  come  up  to  my  house — I don’t  think  the  town 
parks  come  up  so  far. 

20065.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  house  upon  it? — 
It  is. 

20066.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  look  upon  it  as  an 
ordinary  farm — would  it  pay  you  as  an  ordinary  farm? 
—It  would  not  pay  as  a farm  ; but  T had  a family, 
and  I did  not  want  to  bring  them  into  the  town. 

20067.  You  don’t  look  upon  it  as  a town  park,  but 
as  an  ordinary  farm  ? — I do. 

20068.  You  pay  the  water  rate? — Yes. 

20069.  And  the  poor  rate? — Yes. 

. 20070.  And  does  not  Miss  Julia  pay  the  half  of 
that?— Yes. 

20071.  The  Chairman. — All  the  town  rates? — Yes. 

20072.  Do  you  pay  them  first,  and  then  she  takes 
them  off  the  rent  afterwards? — Yes. 

20073.  For  every  rate? — We  pay  the  town  taxes 

about  7 s.  or -8 s.  in  the  year. 


20074.  Baron  Dowse. — But  does  she  allow  you 
anything  more  than  the  law  allows  her  to  do  ? — Oh 
no,  sir,  not  a halfpenny. 

20075.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  high  ? — Oh  yes. 

20076.  How  do  you  live?— Working  by  my  labour. 
I tell  yon  that  I could  not  live  by  the  land. 

20077.  By  the  2 acres — is  it  good  land? — Sorrow 
a worse  in  the  world.  It  could  not  be  worse.  I 
sowed  6 stones  of  barley  last  year.  It  was  not  fit 
for  the  market.  The  woman  brought  down  2 stone 
of  it  and  sold  it  to  a man  to  feed  pigs ; and  2 stone 
more  we  had — only  4 stone  altogether. 

20078.  And  this  year? — I will  never  sow  a grain 
of  oats  or  barley  again. 

20079.  And  what  did  you  sow? — Potatoes. 

20080.  And  have  the  potatoes  turned  out  well  ? — 
No,  indeed,  very  bad. 

20081.  What  kind  were  they? — Leathers. 

20082.  Do  you  make  the  rent  out  of  it,  honestly 
between  man  and  man  ? — By  the  virtue  of  my  oath  I 
would  not  make  one-third  out  of  it. 

20083.  And  what  do  you  pay  the  rent  for — what 
do  you  make  your  living  by  ? — I work. 

20084.  And  what  is  the  work  ? — Masonry  work. 

20085.  And  you  have  this  house  to  live  in  ? — Yes. 

20086.  And  that  bit  of  land? — Yes. 

20087.  And  it  is  an  accommodation  to  you.  You 
have  a house  to  live  in— you  would  not  give  it  up? — 
I would  not  give  it  up. 

20088.  You  would  think  it  very  bad  of  Miss  Julia 
to  put  you  out? — I would  sooner  pay  the  rent. 

20089.  Did  you  ever  ask  her  to  lower  the  rent? — 
I did  indeed,  twenty  times. 

20090.  And  what  did  she  say  to  you? — She  said 
that  the  very  minute  I would  clear  off,  maybe  she 
would.  I was  striving  to  make  it  up.  When  I asked 
her  to  lower  the  rent,  she  said,  “ Oh,  the  place  is  nice.” 

I said,  11  The  picture  on  the  wall  is  nice,  but  that  won’t 
pay  the  rent.” 

20091.  What  did  she  say  to  that  ? — I paid  her  off 
last  summer  all  to  something  like  more  than  £1. 
“ What  kind  of  thing  is  this  thing  we  are  going  to  get  ? ’’ 
said  I ; I did  not  think  of  the  word  reduction.  “ Oh,” 
said  she,  “ the  next  time  we  will  talk  about  that.” 

20092.  Did  she  give  you  any  reduction  ? — No. 

20093.  Father  Peter  raised  the  rent  on  you? — He 
did. 

20094.  And  why  did  not  you  speak  to  him  about 
that? — We  did.  We  had  to  propose  for  it,  and  if  he 
did  not  like  our  proposal  he  would  not  have  it,  and  we 
did  not  like  to  have  to  leave. 

20095.  You  are  in  the  parish  of  Galway? — Yes. 

20096.  And  was  not  he  your  parish  priest? — Yes. 

20097.  And  was  not  that  very  hard  of  him? — He 
liked  money.  We  were  giving  him  the  money  for 
ever,  till  he  bought  it,  and  then  when  he  bought  it,  we 
got  a return  for  our  money.  There  is  not  a man  or 
woman  that  lived  in  our  parish — in  this  parish — that 
did  not  put  money  on  the  altar.  Every  man  in  the 
parish  would  give  it,  and  would  often  borrow  a 
shilling  to  put  it  on  the  altar.  • It  is  a rule  that  the 
clergy  made  in  our  parish,  and  in  every  parish,  that  is, 
to  put  a shilling  on  the  altar. 

20098.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land? — 
No. 

20099.  The  Chairman. — But  that  is  the  way  he 
bought  the  land  ? — That  is  the  way.  I offered  him  £3 
at  first,  and  £3,  10s.,  and  £4  at  last.  I would  not  get 
it  if  I did  not. 

The  witness  then  retired. 


Mr.  Michael 
Jbyec. 


Michael  M'Grath,  examined.  Michael 

901  a M'Grath. 

20100.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Upper  Dan-  20102.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? I could 

^90  ^eS‘  n°t  say  how  many  acres. 

th  * 01'  Is  that  near  the  town? — Within  14  miles  of  20103.  Could  not  you  say  somewhere  about  how 
ie  town-  ’ many? — It  is  by  bulk  I am  paying  rent. 

4 M 
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20104.  How  much  do  you  pay? — £5  I am  paying 
for  my  little  spot. 

20105.  Baron  Dowse. — Surely  you  could  give  an 
idea  of  how  many  acres  you  have? — It  is  something 
about  £3  an  acre. 

20106.  The  Chairman. — Something  over  two  acres? 
— I think  something  about  that. 

20107.  "Who  do  you  hold  this  land  from? — Owen 
Kearns. 

20108.  What  do  you  say,  it  is  too  dear? — Too 
dear?  No.  It  is  not  producing  any  crops. 

20109.  How  long  have  you  had  it  ? — Twenty-three 
years. 

20110.  From  Mr.  Kearns  all  the  time? — Mr.  Power 
had  it  before  Mr.  Kearns. 

20111.  What  was  the  rent  when  you  came  into  it? 
— The  same  rent. 

20112.  It  has  been  the  samerent  all  the  time? — Yes. 

20113.  And  did  you  buy  it  when  you  came  in? — 
I did,  sir. 

20114.  What  did  you  give  for  it? — By  the  year, 
just  yearly.  I paid  no  fine. 

20115.  You  paid  no  fine? — I paid  no  fine. 

20116.  What  is  it  then  you  wish  to  say? — I sowed 
12  stone  of  oats  last  year.  I paid  Is.  a stone  for 
them.  It  cost  me  two  £2  for  labour — two  labouring- 
men  and  myself — and  I threshed  it  and  it  produced 
11s.  2d. 

20117.  But  that  was  last  year? — Yes. 

20118.  Is  it  better  this  year? — I sowed  no  oats  this 
year. 

20118a.  Having  this  land  so  many  years,  what 
would  you  say  would  be  a reasonable  rent? — I could 
not  knock  30s.  out  of  it. 

20119.  Baron  Dowse. — How  do  you  live? — By  my 
labour. 

20120.  You  are  a labouring  man? — I am  a stone 
mason. 

20120a.  The  Chairman. — You  have  got  it  all  now 
in  grass?- — I have  nothing  sowed  now  but  a little  spot 
of  potatoes. 

20121.  What  is  the  rest  of  it  in — grass? — It  is 
laid  down.  It  is  not  able  to  be  grass. 

20122.  You  mean  it  to  be  grass? — I do;  to  layitdown. 

20123.  You  mean  it  is  not  tilled  at  all  ? — It  is  not 
tilled.  Part  of.  it  is  not  tilled.  I let  it  out. 

20124.  But  what  do  you  get  ? — Nothing.  It  would 
not  feed  one  sheep. 

20125.  Baron  Dowse. — Then  why  don’t  you  leave 
it  ? — It  is  convenient  to  the  town. 

20126.  The  Chairman. — But  could  not  you. find 
people  in  the  town  who  would  put  something  into  it  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  is  worth  Is.  an  acre. 

20127.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  never  think  of 
putting  a goat  on  it  ? — No,  sir. 


20128.  I can  tell  you  they  are  not  a bad  thing  ?— j 
had  a few  sheep,  and  I had  to  sell  them.  It  was  not 
able  to  feed  them. 

20129.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  Government 
valuation  ? — 1 could  not  say,  sir,  for  the  landlord  is 
paying  the  rates. 

20130.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  a vote? — No 
sir,  I have  not,  and  I pay  no  rates. 

20131.  You  would  not  give  it  up  ? — I believe  I will 
have  to  give  it  up. 

20132.  It  has  a house  on  it? — Yes. 

20133.  Then  it  is  just  worth  what  the  house  is 
worth? — Just  that. 

20134.  Have  you  any  cabbage  on  it? — A little. 

20135.  Any  potatoes? — I had  an  acre  of  potatoes 
on  it  last  year,  and  I could  lift  enough  for  our  own 
use. 

20136.  It  is  manifest  you  could  not  live  on  it 
unless  you  were  a stonemason  ? — I could  not. 

20137.  The  Chairman. — Is  not  this  sort  of  land 
near  the  town  sought  for  by  the  people  in  the  town? 
— There  is  very  little.  It  is  all  let  in  pasture. 

20138.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  there  rocks  in  it?— 
No,  there  are  not  many  rocks  on  it. 1 

20139.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it  ? — Poor  mountain 
land. 

20140.  Is  it  inland  or  on  the  sea-coast? — It  is 
inland. 

20141.  This  way  (pointing  to  the  north-west)?— 
Yes,  sir. 

20142.  What  if  you  would  try  and  keep  a couple 
of  goats  on  it  ? — The  goats  would  eat  the  cabbage. 

20143.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
you  to  buy  the  land  out  and  out  ? — It  would,  of  course. 
When  I have  the  house  I would  not  like  to  leave  it, 
sir. 

20144.  But  if  for  thirty-five  years  you  had  to  pay 
more  than  you  have  to  pay  now,  would  you  like  that? 
• — I would. 

20145.  To  pay  more  than  you  pay  now,  for  thirty- 
five  years? — I would. 

20146.  Would  you  like  to  pay  more  rent? — No,  I 
would  not. 

20147.  The  Chairman. — Would  not  you  do  it,  if 
it  made  you  the  owner  in  thirty-five  years  ? — I would, 
of  course. 

20148.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  pay  now? 
— £5. 

20149.  Suppose  you  paid  more  than  £5,  would  you 
like  to  pay  that  for  thirty-five  years,  and  then  be  the 
owner  out  and  out  ? — I would. 

20150.  Do  you  think  any  human  being  could  live 
on  that  land,  unless  he  was  an  artisan  or  workman  like 
you  ? — Nobody  could  live  on  it. 

The  witness  then  retired. 


Mark  Kevins. 


Mark  Kerins,  Letragh,  examined. 


20151.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  hold  under  the 
same  landlady  1 — Yes. 

20152.  Is  yours  much  the  same  case  as  to  the  rent, 
and  so  on? — Yes,  sir. 

20153.  When  was  it  raised  ? — About  fourteen  years 
ago. 

20154.  Raised  to  £6,  5s.  10 d.l — It  was  doubled. 

20155.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  fourteen 
years  ago. 

20156.  Did  you  ever  hold  more  than  what  yon  have 
now? — I did,  sir. 

20157.  How  many  acres  was  it  originally  ? — About 
eight  acres. 

20158.  Andhow  much  have  you  now? — About  four. 

20159.  And  when  were  the  four  acres  taken? — I 
went  to  America,  and  I left  my  family  after  me,  and 
when  the  lease  was  out,  another  man  came  and  took 
away  the  half  of  it— a third  cousin  of  mine,  one  Kerins. 

20160.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  a tradesman? — 
No,  sir. 


20161.  What  are  you — a farmer? — A labouring 
man. 

20162.  What  are  you  working  at? — I work  on  the 
spot  of  ground. 

20163.  Do  you  work  for  other  people  ? — No. 

20164.  Are  you  able  to  live  on  this  farm? — Very  ill. 

20165.  But  you  do  live  on  it?— I do. 

20166.  How  many  acres? — Four. 

20167.  How  many  have  you  of  a family? — Nobody 
but  myself. 

20168.  Nobody  but  yourself? — They  had  to  go  to 
America. 

20169.  You  live  on  this  land? — Yes. 

20170.  Four  acres? — Yes. 

20171.  What  rent? — £7,  6s. 

20172.  What  kind  of  land  is  it?— Very  bad  land. 

20173.  How  far  from  the  town  is  it? — Little  more 
than  a mile.  .. 

20174.  But  you  never  work  for  anybody — yon  11 
on  the  land  and  by  the  land  ? — Yes. 
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20175.  And  such  as  it  is  you  lire  on  it? — Yes. 

20176.  And  you  have  no  family  ? — No. 

20177.  If  you  had  a family  you  could  not  live  on 
it?— No,  sir. 

20178.  And  why  do  you  pay  the  rent  if  it  is  not 
worth  it  ? — Where  will  I go  to  if  I don’t  go  to  the 
poorhouse  ? 

20179.  It  is  an  unfair  rent,  you  say? — Yes,  sir. 

20180.  Did 'you  get  any  abatement? — We  got  5s. 
in  the  pound  last  year,  and  that  is  all. 

20181.  Five  shillings  in  the  pound  ? — Yes. 

20182.  Your  crops  were  bad  last  year  ? — Very  bad ; 
they  could  not  be  worse. 

20183.  This  year? — Only  middling. 

20184.-  What  have  you  got  in? — Potatoes. 

20185.  Any  oats? — No. 


20186.  Nor  barley? — No. 

20187.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  county 
as  this  man  ? — I do. 

20188.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  rent  for 
it? — I think  it  would  be  fair  enough  at  15s.  an  acre. 

20189.  And  that  would  be  enough  for  it? — That 
would  be  enough  for  it,  and  too  much. 

20190.  Dpes  the  landlord  get  a high  rent  for  all  the 
other  lands  about? — Some  of  them. 

20191.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  you  to  be  near 
Galway  ? — Not  much  indeed,  sir. 

20192.  Do  you  pay  the  taxes  ? — I do,  sir. 

20193.  Poor  rates? — Poor  rates. 

20194.  And  the  other  rates? — Yes. 

The  witness  then  retired. 


Abner  Baxley,  Deunistown,  Castle  Hackett,  Tuam,  examined. 


20195.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  under 
Mr.  Kirwan? — No,  Mrs.  Kirwan. 

20196.  You  hold  a large  farm? — Yes. 

20197.  How  many  acres? — 200  acx-es. 

20198.  Is  it  anything  connected  with  the  holding 
that  you  wish  to  bring  to  our  notice  ? — Nothing  with 
reference  to  my  holding. 

20199.  It  is  as  to  the  general  state  of  things  in  the 
district  ? — Exactly. 

20200.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say? — 
There  are  a good  many  complaints.  People  say  that 
the  rents  are  too  high. 

20201.  They  say  so  in  a good  many  places — do  you 
think  they  are  ? — I consider  that  the  grazing  lands  in 
my  district  are  very  much  higher  than  they  were,  by 
competition.  But.  the  tillage  lands  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  have  not  been  raised  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

20202.  At  present  the  grazing  lands  are  high? — 
Yes,  by  competition. 

20203.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — That  is,  by  the  graziers 
bidding  against  each  other? — Yes. 

20204.  The  Chairman. — The  tillage  lands  are  not  so 
high  ? — No.  The  inferior  lands  are  valued  too  high. 

20205.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  they  rented  too  high? 
— They  are  rented  too  high,  and  they  are  valued  too 
high. 

20206.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  rents  in  excess  of 
the  valuation?: — Oh,  they  are,  very,  in  some  cases. 

20207.  And  you  think  the  valuation  is  high? — The 
valuation  is  generally  high,  in  the  cases  before  me. 

20208.  In  the  case  of  inferior  land? — Yes. 

20209.  And  is  that  general  through  that  district  ? 
— It  is  general  through  our  district. 

20210.  You  think  that  the  valuation  is  therefore 
not  a fair  criterion  of  rent  ? — I think  so.  That  is  what 
I mean  to  convey  to  you. 

20211.  I suppose  the  grazing  lands  are  higher  in 
comparison  with  the  other  lands  ? — The  grazing  lands 
are  higher  in  comparison  with  the  tillage  lands,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  grazing  lands  are  not  valued  high 
enough,  according  to  the  inferior  land. 

20212.  To  take  the  Government  valuation  all  round, 
the  valuation  would  not  be  a fair  criterion  of  rent  ? — 
That  is  what  I would  say. 

20213.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  district  you 
cau  give  us  evidence  about  ? — There  is  nothing  more. 

20214.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  if  there  was 
a Government  officer  appointed  to  value  the  rents — to 
settle  the  rents  between  landlord  and  tenant — would  it 
be  useful? — I would  not  give  in  to  that  altogether.  I 
would  like  to  have  free  competition. 

20215.  Suppose  a man  is  in  a farm,  living  in  it  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  the  landlord  wants  to  put  up 
the  rent  on  it  to  more  than  he  thinks  is  fair,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  well  to  get  some  tribunal  to  fix  the 
rent  ? — I think  so — by  arbitration. 

20216.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  Church 
lands  that  were  sold  in  your  neighbourhood? — There 
were  some. 


20217.  Did  the  tenants  buy  it? — They  did. 

20218.  How  are  they  getting  on? — I don’t  know. 

20219.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thiug  to 
enable  the  tenants  to  buy  their  land  by  lending  them 
the  money  ? — They  ought  to  be  helped ; but  I would 
not  like  to  saddle  a man  witli  a debt  that  would  be 
like  a millstone  round  his  neck. 

20220.  Suppose  he  had  a third  of  the  money  him- 
self, and  the  Government  to  provide  the  balance  ? — Yes. 

20221.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  — Would  you  have  him 
give  all  the  money  himself? — I would.  I say  it  is 
better  for  a man  to  pay  a fan’  rent  than  to  have  that 
hanging  over  him. 

20222.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  a native  of  this 
part  of  the  country  ? — No,  sir. 

20223.  What  place  are  you  from? — I am  from 
near  Edinburgh. 

20224.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  — What  addition  would 
you  say  should  be  put  on  the  grazing  lands? — Well, 
it  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  land.  I know 
lands  that  are  of  the  character  of  heavy  lands  that 
would  bring  much  more  than  the  lighter  lands.  There 
is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  rent  between  good  and 
bad  land. 

20225.  Then  what  you  would  want  is  a skilled 
valuator  ? — Yes. 

20226.  Baron  Dowse.  — If  there  was  a good 
practical  valuator  to  value  the  rent,  and  if  the  tenant 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  he  could  pay  that 
rent,  would  that  be  a good  thing  ? — That  would  do. 

20227.  It  would  satisfy  people — it  would  give  them 
courage  to  make  improvements  ? — It  would. 

20228.  It  would  make  them  secure  in  their  hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

20229.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  a good  practical  man  in  each  neighbour- 
hood?— I think  so. 

20230.  Men  that  would  be  able  to  give  satisfaction 
to  both  sides  ? — Yes. 

20231.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — You  live  on  Mrs.  Kir- 
wan’s  property? — Yes. 

20232.  How  about  the  improvements  on  the  pro- 
perty— the  drainage  and  fences? — Part  has  been  done 
by  the  tenant,  but  principally  by  Mr.  Kirwan. 

20233.  And  the  road  walls? — Were  built  by  Mr. 
Kirwan. 

20234. — But  the  internal  walls  ? — They  were  built 
by  the  tenant.  They  divided  and  subdivided.  It  is  a 
stony  country. 

20235. — They  divided  and  subdivided — you  don’t 
mean  that  they  divided  their  holdings  ? — Oh  no,  the 
fields. 

20236.  Baron  Dowse. — How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  country  ? — Thirty-five  years. 

20237.  The  Chairman. — Did  you  come  over  to 
farm  ? — I came  to  manage  for  Mr.  Kirwan  first,  and 
then  I took  a farm. 

20238.  Have  you  seen  many  improvements  in  this 
country  since  you  came  ? — Oh,  a great  change  for  the 
better. 

4 M 2 
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20239.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  better  off? — 
Very  much. 

20240.  Better  dressed? — Yes. 

20241.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  they  are  bad 
agriculturists? — They  are,  some  of  them.  There  are 
many  of  them  smart  and  cute  and  good  farmers. 

20242.  The  Chairman.  — Do  you  think  they  are 
quick  in  following  the  example  of  others  ? — There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  so  quick. 

20243.  Do  you  think  they  see  things  you  have  been 
doing  on  the  land,  and  if  they  are  successful,  follow 
them? — Yes,  I think  in  my  country  they  have  im- 
proved very  much. 

20244.  Baron  Dowse.  — This  sense  of  security 
would  encourage  them  ? — It  would. 

20245.  And  improve  the  country? — Yes. 

20246.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Has  there  been  any  raising 
of  rents  in  your  district? — There  has  been  no  rents 
raised  except  in  the  grass  lands  where  there  has  been 
competition.  Mr.  Kirwan  has  raised  no  agricultural 
rents  these  last  thirty-five  years  to  my  knowledge. 

20247.  Baron  Dowse. — And  has  everybody  acted 
in  the  same  way? — No. 

20248.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  yon  many  instances 
of  proprietors  who  have  purchased  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  ? — There  have  been  a good  many. 

20248a.  Where? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam 
and  other  places. 

20249.  What  were  they — small  men  that  went  into 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  buy  and  make  as  much 
as  they  could  out  of  the  land? — Some  of  them. 

20250.  The  Chairman.  — Are  they  mostly  small 
men  near  the  town  ? — Mostly,  near  the  town. 

20251.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — I suppose  on  their  pro- 
perties discontent  exists? — It. does,  sir. 

20252.  And  on  others  ? — It  is  like  a disease,  spread- 
where  there  is  little  cause  of  complaint. 

20253.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  people  you  are  among? — I am  not  dissatisfied 
at  all.  My  lands  are  rather  high.  What  I would  like 
would  be  a re-valuation — a Commissioners’  valuation. 

20254.  You  have  a lease? — I have. 


20255.  How  long? — Twenty-one  years.  I. have  had 
a second  lease  of  twenty-one  years. 

20256.  Last  year  was  a bad  year  ? — It  was. 

20257.  This  was  a good  year? — It  takes  a long 
time  to  make  up  for  a bad  year. 

20258.  But  it  is  good  to  get  a beginning? — It  is. 

20259.  Has  grass  land  suffered  much  from  the  wet  ?— 
Yes.  But  this  sort  of  weather  will  improve  it  very  much. 

20260.  We  were  told  in  Sligo  that  in  cases  where 
land  had  had  no  rushes  at  all  since  it  was  drained  it 
had  thrown  up  rushes  again  within  the  last  two  years? 
There  are  instances  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
that  is  since  last  winter — the  land  got  sodden. 

20261.  Baron  Dowse. — And  then  marsh  plants 
grow  on  it? — Yes. 

20262.  The  Chairman. — And  then  they  say  that 
rents  ought  to  be  reduced  in  consequence? — I think 
it  will  come  round.  Their  idea  was  that  the  drains 
had  got  clogged  from  the  extreme  wet. 

20263.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Is  there  any  such  system 
as  tenant-right  in  the  district? — No,  I think  very  little. 

20264.  Very  little? — Very  little. 

20265.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  a tenant  went  to 
America,  would  he  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  farm  at 
all  ? — There  are  very  few  in  my  district  have  left  the 
district  since  I came  into  it. 

20266.  It  goes  on  from  father  to  son? — Goes  on 
from  father  to  son. 

20267.  As  a tenant  dies,  does  the  son  get  into  his 
place? — Yes. 

20268.  As  a rule,  the  landlords  allow  fixity  of 
tenure? — You  may  say  it  is  fixity  of  tenure. 

20269.  The  only  thing  now  complained  of  is,  that 
the  rents  are  a little  too  high  ? — With  the  competition, 
and  the  lower  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

20270.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  good  price  for  cattle  this  year  ? — There  is 
a good  price  now  for  both  cattle  and  sheep. 

20271.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  not  you  aware  that 
the  price  of  beef  has  never  gone  down  at  all  ? — If  it 
has  not  gone  down  in  price  to  consumers,  tenants  have 
not  got  the  advantage,  but  suffered. 


Mr.  John  Gairdner,  Lissbeg,  Eyre  Court,  examined. 


20272.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a land  agent  and 
tenant  farmer  ? — I am. 

20273.  I believe  you  are  land  agent  to  Mr  Pollok? 
— Yes. 

20274.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  estates  you  are 
connected  with  as  agent? — About  30,000  acres. 

20275.  How  much  land  do  you  farm  yourself? — > 
About  2000  acres. 

20276.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Mr. 
Pollok’s  estate? — Upwards  of  20  years. 

20277.  Has  it  been  customary  on  that  estate  to 
allow  a right  of  sale  to  tenants? — No. 

20278.  Not  in  any  shape? — Not  in  any  shape. 

20279.  When  tenants  go  away  does  he  give  them 
anything  ? — He  arranges  with  them  : he  gives  them 
ample  remuneration  for  anything  they  have  in  the  shape 
of  crop  or  stock. 

20280.  Were  you  in  connection  with  the  estate  at 
the  time  Mr.  Pollok  purchased  it? — Not  then,  but 
very  soon  after. 

20281-.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ments at  that  time  in  getting  rid  of  the  tenants? — I 
had  something  to  do  with  them.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Pollok  thought  that  the  title  he  got  from  the  Court 
entitled  him  to  get  possession  without  any  trouble, 
whereas  he  found  that  he  had  to  go  to  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense.  In  the  end  he  found  it  was 
better  to  arrange  with  the  occupiers  himself  rather 
than  proceed  to  get  possession  through  the  law';  he 
accordingly  bought  them  out.  He  never  acknowledged 
that  they  had  any  interest  in  their  land,  but  he  paid 
them  so  much  for  their  stock  and  crop,  and  they  were 
all  amicably  settled  with. 


20282.  Did  those  arrangements  cost  him  much  ?— 
I could  not  say  exactly  w'hat  he  paid  for  arranging 
with  the  tenants.  The  fee-simple  of  the  property,  in  the 
first.instance,  cost  him  about  £250,000.  The  buying  out 
of  the  tenants,  and  improvements  which  he  made  after 
getting  possession,  cost  him  more  than  the  fee-simple, 
probably  £350,000. 

20283.  He  laid  out  a great  deal  of  money  in  improv- 
ing the  land  ? — A great  deal  in  improvements  of  various 
kinds — draining,  building,  and  throwing  it  into  large 
farms  for  tillage  and  grazing. 

20284.  After  Mr.  Pollok  had  purchased  the  estate, 
and  laid  out  this  large  sum  in  improvements,  what  did 
he  do? — He  set  it  to  tenants,  generally  by  lease  in 
large  farms,  at  rents  of  from  £200  to  £2000  a year. 

20285.  Since  then  has  he  had  many  ejectments  ? — 
None  except  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

20286.  Has  he  still  any  small  tenants  on  his  estate? 
— He  has  about  £1800  a year  from  which  he  never  dis- 
possessed any  one.  Upon  that  portion  of  the  estate 
there  are  upwards  of  200  tenants. 

20287.  Do  they  hold  as  yearly  tenants? — Yes. 

20288.  I suppose  the  large  tenants  hold  under  lease? 
— Yes. 

20289.  In  neither  case  does  he  recognise  any  right 
of  sale? — None. 

20290.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  his  proceed- 
ings since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

20291.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  the  lease  that  he 
gives  to  his  tenants  ? — Nineteen  or  twrenty-one  years. 

20292.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  renls 
lately  ? — Not  lately. 
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20293.  Has  there  been  any  increase  made  in  the 
rents  of  the  small  tenants  since  the  time  Mr.  Pollok 
purchased  the  property? — None;  at  least  not  within 
my  knowledge.  I undertook  the  agency  of  the  portion 
of  his  property  with  the  small  tenants  upon  it  within 
the  last  ten  or  eleven  years ; prior  to  that  I cannot  say 
what  may  have  taken  place.  There  have  been  reduc- 
tions on  the  rents  of  some  of  the  small  tenants  since  I 
undertook  the  agency. 

20294.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Ten  or  eleven  years. 

20295.  Has  Mr.  Pollok  had  any  cases  under  the 
Land  Act? — None. 

20296.  Any  evictions  since  the  Land  Act? — None. 

20297.  Upon  those  small  holdings,  do  the  tenants 
make  much  improvements? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

20298.  I suppose  the  houses  in  which  they  live  were 
put  up  by  themselves  ? — I presume  they  all  were. 

20299.  Since  you  came  into  the  management  of  the 
estate,  you  have  not  remarked  any  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  houses  or  buildings  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

20300.  Does  Mr.  Pollok  assist  the  tenants  to  im- 
prove their  dwellings? — He  very  often  assists  them  in 
building  houses.  Since  the  recent  Act  that  was  passed 
with  regard  to  labourers’  dwellings — the  Sanitary  Act 
— they  have  been  obliged  to  add  to  their  buildings,  and 
he  has  assisted  them  in  finding  materials  for  walls  and 
roofs. 

20301.  With  regard  to  the  large  farms,  does  Mr. 
Pollok  do  everything  in  the  way  of  improvement  to 
them  ? — Everything. 

20302.  Just  the  same  as  an  English  landlord  ? — Just 
the  same. 

20303.  Keeps  all  the  fences  and  buildings  in  repair? 
— No ; the  tenants  are  expected  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
There  are  covenants  in  their  leases  to  that  effect — they 
were  all  in  thorough  repair  when  they  entered  into 
possession. 

20304.  Have  there  been  any  purchases  of  holdings 
by  tenants? — None.  He  always  arranges  with  the 
tenants  who  are  leaving.  I have  always  endeavoured 
to  add  the  holding  to  the  adjoining  one  if  possible. 
Some  of  them  are  so  small  that  if  the  tenants  had  the 
fee-simple,  and  were  obliged  to  live  on  them,  they  could 
not  do  so.  I think  much  of  the  destitution  which  pre- 
vails at  present  among  that  class  of  occupiers,  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  got  the  same  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  labour  in  England  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  get  in  pre- 
vious years — in  addition  to  the  bad  seasons.  They  did 
not  bring  back  the  same  amount  of  money  from  England 
and  Scotland. 

20305.  Was  it  usual  for  that  class  of  tenants  to  go 
to  England  in  the  harvest  season  ? — Yes.  But  for  the 
money  they  earned  in  that  way  they  could  not  live  on 
their  holdings,  they  are  so  small. 

20306.  Do  Mr.  Pollok  and  his  large  tenants  give 
much  employment  to  labourers  ? — They  do.  His  largest 
tenant,  who  pays  a rent  of  £2500  a year,  gives  a great 
deal  of  employment. 

20307.  Could  not  all  those  small  tenants  get  employ- 
ment on  the  estate? — No,  they  could  not  all  of  them. 

20308.  What  is  the  average  size  of  those  small  hold- 
ings?—The  rental  of  that  portion  of  the  estate  is  £1800 
a year,  and  the  number  of  tenants  200.  That  does  not 
leave  much  margin  for  a farm. 

20309.  Has  consolidation  been  carried  to  any  extent 
with  that  class  of  holdings  since  Mr.  Pollok  pur- 
chased the  estate? — Now  and  then,  when  a tenant  goes 
to  America,  his  holding  is  added  to  the  adjoining  one ; 
but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  is  done.  There  are 
on  an  average  twenty  applicants  for  every  vacant 
holding. 

20310.  Did  those  tenants  pay  their  rents  last  year? 
— No.  Some  of  them  paid  their  May  rent  in  June, 
but  a great  many  of  them  owe  two  or  three  years’ rent. 

20311.  Did  you  make  any  abatement  to  them  last 
year  ? — Not  in  the  shape  of  money.  Any  abatement 
they  got  I gave  them  in  produce— in  seed  corn  and 
seed  potatoes.  I thought  it  a bad  precedent  to  allow 
them  an  abatement  in  money.  Their  holdings  are  so 
small,  I thought  the  money,  if  I allowed  it  in  that  form, 


would  only  get  into  the  hands  of  the  publican  within  Oct.  23, 1880. 
twenty-four  hours.  • 

20312.  Did  you  give  them  seed  corn  and  potatoes?  r‘;' 

—I  did.  uauanei. 

20313.  Did  you  give  the  seed  corn  and  potatoes,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  those  who  didn’t  pay  as  well 
as. to  those  who  did  pay  their  rents? — Yes;  to  every 
tenant  on  the  property,  good  and  bad,  according  to  the 
size  of  their  holdings. 

20314.  To  all  the  tenants? — All  the  small  tenants. 

20315.  Is  there  much  waste  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mr.  Pollok’s  property  that  could  be  reclaimed  ? 

— There  is  a good  deal  of  bog,  but  I do  not  think  it 
is  reclaimable.  I don’t  think  it  would  pay  any  one  to 
reclaim  it. 

20316.  Do  the  tenants  of  adjacent  holdings  culti- 
vate it? — They  do.  They  take  it  in  gradually, 
according  as  the  turf  is  cut  off. 

20317.  Is  there  any  rent  put  on  it  after  they  have 
reclaimed  it? — Not  for  years.  I have  not  put  any 
additional  rent  on  it. 

20318.  On  these  large  farms  you  have  mentioned, 
which  are  let  on  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years’  lease,  does 
the  landlord  pay  one-half  the  county  cess  ? — He  does 
now,  when  granting  leases;  though,  under  the  old 
leases,  he  did  not  agree  to  pay  the  county  cess. 

20319.  I suppose  since  the  Land  Act  he  has  been 
paying  the  county  cess  ? — Yes ; and  on  any  new  leases 
he  always  pays  the  county  cess. 

20320.  With  regard  to  the  small  tenants,  is  the 
county  cess  equally  divided  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — No  ; they  pay  the  county  cess.  I have  never 
altered  the  practice  in  their  case. 

20321.  Is  the  country  in  your  district  disturbed  at 
present? — Not  where  I live;  but  they  are  disturbed  in 
the  north,  where  the  small  tenants  are. 

20322.  Are  they  refusing  to  pay  rent  this  year  as 
well  as  last  ? — I have  got  very  little  rent  from  them. 

20323.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  any 
alteration  in  the  law? — I don’t  think  any  alteration 
in  the  law  could  make  those  tenants,  with  such  small 
holdings  as  they  have,  anything  but  very  poor  and 
destitute  people.  I don’t  think  anything  could  do  it. 

Their  holdings  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  support 
their  families.  If  they  were  made  peasant  proprietors 
they  would  be  paupers  in  two  years  if  they  were  obliged 
to  live  on  the  land. 

20324.  They  really  live  by  what  they  earn  in  the 
harvest  time  in  England? — Yes. 

20325.  Baron  Dowse. — How  much  do  they  earn  in 
the  season  by  going  to  England? — I have  known 
some  of  them  to  bring  back  between  £20  and  £30. 

20325a.  Would  one  man  make  that? — Yes. 

20326.  The  Chairman. — Some  of  them  have  sons 
who  go  with  them? — Yes.  I should  observe  that 
they  go  over  to  England  very  early  in  the  year,  and 
work  for  the  whole  season  ; and  sometimes  they  don’t 
get  home  in  time  to  save  their  own  crops.  You  will 
often  see  their  wives  and  children  endeavouring  to  save 
their  crop. 

20327.  They  didn’t  go  to  England  last  year  ? — No, 

•not  to  the  same  extent  as  usual  in  former  years ; 
some  of  them  went,  but  those  who  went  did  not  earn 
much. 

20328.  What  about  this  year? — I believe  they  have 
been  earning  tolerably  well  this  year. 

20329.  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Pollok  has  been  repaid 
for  his  outlay  on  improvements? — He  gets  a fair 
return,  but  nothing  like  what  he  expected.  It  cost 
him  a great  deal  to  get  possession  of  the  land  in  the1 
first  instance,  a great  deal  more  than  he  ever  expected 
to  have  to  pay. 

20330.  Do  you  consider  the  reclamation  and 
drainage  of  the  lands  has  repaid  Mr.  Pollok  ? — That 
paid ; but  he  had  to  pay  a great  deal  more  money  to 
obtain  possession  than  he  ever  anticipated. 

20331.  Then,  taking  that  into  account,  he  has  hardly 
been  remunerated  for  his  outlay  ? — He  has  got  nothing 
like  the  return  he  expected  when  making  his  investment 
in  Ireland. 

20332.  I suppose  his  large  tenants  are  the  most 
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Oct.  23, 1880.  satisfactory  ? — They  are  ; but  they  have  been  suffering 
~ for  the  last  year  or  two.  The  depression  in  prices  has 
Gainlne"  much  more  seriously  affected  the  large  grazing  farmers 
than  the  smaller  class  of  farmers. 

20333.  Don’t  you  think  they  pulled  up  a good  deal 
this  year  ? — They  did. 

20334.  Prices  of  stock  are  high  now  ? — They  are. 
A good  deal  of  money  has  been  made  on  stock  from 
last  year  to  this  year. 

20335.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Could  you  say  how  much 
Mr.  Pollok  has  expended  on  improvements,  irrespective 
of  what  he  paid  for  getting  up  possession  from  the 
tenants  ? — I think  the  first  cost  of  the  property  was 
about  £250,000,  and  I know  that  he  at  one  time  or 
another  has  invested  more  than  £600,000  in  the 
country. 

20336.  How  much  of  that  was  spent  on  the  actual 
improvement  of  the  land  — in  drainage,  fencing, 
changing  boundaries,  and  everything  else  ? — It  would 
be  merely  a guess  for  me  to  say,  for  I do  not  know ; 
I have  no  data  to  tell  it  from. 

20337.  The  Chairman. — I think  you  said  the  cost 
of  the  property,  including  allowances  to  tenants,  was 
about  £350,000? — Yes. 

20338.  Baron  Dowse. — What  was  the  first  cost  ? 
—£250,000. 

20339.  It  costs  him  that  large  additional  sum  to 
get  the  tenants  out  ? — A part  of  it. 

20340.  And  the  remainder  was  expended  in  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  after  he  got  possession. 

20341.  Did  he  expend  anything  on  the  £1800  a 
year  portion  of  the  estate? — No.  That  portion  is  just 
as  it  was  when  he  got  it. 

20342.  The  expenditure  was  made  upon  the  portion 
he  has  leased  ? — Exactly.  I do  not  say  that  he  has  not 
spent  money  on  the  portion  occupied  by  the  small 
tenants,  for  he  still  assists  in  making  buildings  and 
other  improvements. 

20343.  I understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Pollok’s 
expenditure  on  the  estate  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes ; there  was  first,  the  original  purchase  money 
of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

20344.  Secondly,  what  it  cost  him  to  get  out  the 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

20345.  Thirdly,  what  he  expended  in  improvements 
on  the  portion  of  the  estate  which  he  has  let  on  lease? 
—Yes. 

20346.  And  fourthly,  whatever  he  expended  on  the 
£l800ayearportion,  whichisletto  small  tenants? — Yes. 

20347.  I want  to  know  how  much  he  spent  on  the 
leased  land? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  say  what  he 
paid  for  what  is  now  called  the  tenants’  interest.  He 
never  acknowledged  in  any  case  that  the  tenants  had 
any  interest  to  sell,  but  he  paid  them  for  everything 
they  had  on  the  land  in  the  shape  of  stock  or  crop,  so 
that  without  having  some  data  to  know  what  value  of 
stock  or  crop  he  got  for  his  money,  I could  not  say 
how  much  he  actually  expended  over  and  above  what 
he  got  value  for.  I know  this,  that  at  one  time  he 
was  the  best  abused  man  in  Ireland,  whereas  he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  country. 

20348.  What  wages  do  his  labourers  get? — From- 
9s.  to  12s.  a week,  in  addition  to  turbary,  a potato 
garden,  and  a house  rent  free;  and  some  of  them  get 
two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day. 

20349.  Was  Mr.  Pollok  in  business  in  Scotland? — 
He  was  a large  proprietor  and  farmer  there.  The 
hobby  of  his  life  has  been  the  improvement  of  land. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  the  great' bulk  of  his  invest- 
ments in  Ireland  consisted  of  land  in  the  occupation  of 
small  tenants.  He  thought  that  when  he  was  declared 
the  purchaser  of  it  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
he  could  get  possession  of  it  without  further  trouble ; 
whereas  he  found  he  had  to  incur  very  considerable 
additional  expense,  and  great  delay,  before  he  could 
obtain  possession  from  the  tenants. 

20350.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  amount  of  money 
they  got  that  induced  the  tenants  to  go,  or  the  fear 
that  they  would  be  evicted? — It  was  the  amount  of 
money  they  got  that  induced  them  to  go  without 
fighting  in  the  Courts. 


20351.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  he  not  to  serve  a 
large  number  of  ejectment  notices? — Yes.  But  he 
found  there  were  a great  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  possession  in  that  way  which  caused  him  great 
delay,  and  made  him  very  unpleasantly  talked  about  in 
the  country,  and  the  result  was  he  thought  it  better, 
more  expeditious,  and  cheaper  in  the  end  to  adopt  the 
other  plan,  and  purchase  them  out. 

20352.  Giving  them  something  to  get  up  possession, 
although  they  had  in  Teality  no  legal  claim  upon  him  ? 
— Yes. 

20353.  Has  Mr.  Pollok  much  land  on  his  own 
hands? — Yes.  I manage  land  of  the  value  of  about 
£6000  a year  for  him. 

20354.  What  course  of  farming  does  he  follow — 
tillage,  dairy,  or  mixed? — Mixed.  About  £4000  a 
year  of  it  is  round  his  own  dwelling-house.  He  has  a 
couple  of  farms  a considerable  distance  off,  which  I 
manage  for  him  also. 

20355.  Are  his  large  tenants  principally  Irish,  or 
are  any  of  them  Scotch  ? — They  are  all  Irish.  I don’t 
think  there  is  a Scotch  tenant  amongst  them. 

20356.  He  had  one  large  Scotch  tenant,  had  he  not? 
— He  had,  but  he  is  not  there  now.  I don’t  think 
there  is  one  Scotchman  left  on  the  estate — they  are  all 
Irish. 

20357.  Do  you  find  things  goiDg  on  satisfactorily 
with  the  small  tenants? — Yes,  quite. 

20358.  You  say  they  have  been  occasionally  badly 
off? — Yes;  their  holdings  are  too  small  to  make  any 
good  use  of,  in  my  opinion. 

20359.  Is  it  good  land  ? — It  is  wet  land,  and  requires 
draining. 

20360.  Do  they  complain  of  being  rented  too  high? 
— Indeed  they  do. 

20361.  Are  they  too  high  in  your  opinion? — Their 
rents  are  a trifle  over  the  Government  valuation.  On 
an  average  they  pay  about  £1  an  acre  Irish. 

20362.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  holding  merely  on  sufferance,  and  follow 
the  example  of  other  small  tenants? — I suppose  they 
do. 

20363.  Is  anything  done  in  the  way  of  giving  some- 
thing to  them  to  go  away? — Yes ; occasionally  one  of 
them  will  express  a desire  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
whenever  that  takes  place,  I insist  on  being  the  party 
to  make  the  arrangement  with  him.  I purchase  any- 
thing he  has  on  the  land  to  sell,  giving  him  a good 
price  for  it  to  get  possession;  and  when  I get  possession 
the  first  thing  I do  is  to  level  the  house  and  amalga- 
mate the  holding  with  the  adjoining  one. 

20364.  I understand  that  is  done  when  a tenant 
wishes  of  his  own  accord  to  give  up  his  holding  and 
emigrate? — Yes. 

20365.  There  has  been  no  general  attempt  made  on 
Mr.  Pollok’s  part  to  consolidate  that  portion  of  his 
estate,  as  he  did  the  others? — No. 

20366.  Baron  Dowse. — I think  you  said  a short 
time  ago  that  there  were  twenty  applicants  for  any 
farm  that  became  vacant? — Yes. 

20367.  Chairman. — Do  you  refer  to  small  holdings? 
— Yes. 

20368.  The  O’Conor  Don. — At  the  present  rents? 
—At  the  present  rents.  The  greatest  difficulty  we 
find  in  the  management  of  the  property  where  those 
tenants  are,  is  the  prevention  of  subdivision.  It  is 
impossible  entirely  to  prevent  it ; do  your  utmost,  and 
still  it  will  sometimes  be  done. 

20373.  Is  that  to  provide  for  the  members  of  a 
family? — Yes.  It  is  the  greatest  difficulty  connected 
with  the  management  of  property  in  Ireland  in  my 
experience,  and  it  does  a great  amount  of  mischief,  for 
the  result  is  certain  destitution  to  the  tenants  them- 
selves. 

20374.  Do  you  think  that  if  a peasant  proprietary 
were  established,  sub  division  of  holdings  could  be  pre- 
vented?— I do  not  know  how  it  could  be  prevented 
unless  it  was  made  a serious  crime  almost.  They  will 
do  it  in  spite  of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  you  can 
make. 

20375.  The  younger  members  of  a family  don’t  go 
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away  to  push  their  fortune  in  other  lines  of  industry  ? 
. — They  do  not.  The  great  defect  is  the  want  of  enter- 
prise. 

20376.  Is  it  not  mostly  the  younger  members  of 
families  that  emigrate  to  America? — Yes,  many  of 
them  do. 

20377.  I suppose  you  think  the  country  would  bear 


more  emigration? — Yes.  I do  not  see  any  other  cure 
for  a state  such  as  that  I have  mentioned.  I think 
there  is  too  great  a population  in  the  country. 

20378.  Some  persons  have  said  that  if  we  had  a 
peasant  proprietary,  Ireland  could  support  20,000,000 
of  people:  would  you  like  to  live  in  it  under  those 
circumstances  ? — I would  not. 


Timothy  Kyne  and  John  Kyne,  both  of  Knockranny, 

20379.  The  Chairman. — How  far  from  Galway  do 
you  live? — Twelve  miles. 

20380.  On  whose  property? — Surgeon-Major  Kil- 
kelly’s. 

20381.  Do  you  hold  by  lease? — I do. 

20382.  When  was  your  lease  granted? — In  1822. 

20383.  For  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years? — Yes. 

20384.  Two  lives  are  now  living? — Yes. 

20385.  It  contains  1700  acres  altogether? — About 
that. 

20386.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land? — It  is 
nearly  all  moor — a heathery  moor. 

20387.  How  much  of  it  have  you  reclaimed? — 
About  forty  Irish  acres. 

20388.  Between  you  both? — Between  us. 

20389.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it? — We  pay 
£101,  10s. — myself,  this  man  (John  Kyne),  and  two 
others. 

20390.  There  are  four  of  you  altogether? — Four 
of  us. 

20391.  Does  the  landlord  require  that  there  should 
be  but  one  receipt  for  the  rent? — One  receipt;  he  did 
so  since  1872. 

20392.  Up  to  that  time,  did  he  give  separate  re- 
ceipts?— Yes,  his  father  and  the  agent  did. 

20393.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  the  laud  originally 
taken  as  one  holding  ? — It  was  leased  to  four  brothers. 

20394.  Are  the  four  brothers’  names  in  the  lease? — 
They  are. 

20395.  The  Chairman. — And  they  all  hold  under 
one  lease? — Yes,  under  one  lease. 

20396.  Who  is  the  present,  agent? — Mr.  Stapleton, 
a solicitor. 

20397.  Were  yon  anxious  to  make  improvements 
on  your  holding  ? — Most  anxious. 

20398.  Did  you  apply  to  the  Board  of  W orks  for  a 
loan  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  improvements  ? — I 
did.  I was  so  anxious  for  making  improvements,  that 
I even  asked  him  in  1872  to  get  the  amount  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  that  I would  be  satisfied  to  pay 
6£  per  cent,  on  the  money. 

20399.  How  much  did  you  apply  for? — £150;  but 
I did  not  get  it. 

20400,  Why  did  not  you  get  it? — I could  not  say. 
I went  through  the  formalities,  served  the  notices,  and 
sent  the  ordnance  sheet  to  the  landlord,  and  he  pre- 
sented them  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works ; but 
he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  without  having  all  the 
lessees  joined  in  the  application  they  could  not  grant 
the  money. 

20401.  They  should  all  join  in  the  application? — 
Yes;  so  he  gave  me  to  understand. 

20402.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Were  the  others  unwill- 
ing to  join? — They  were  not  asked. 

20403.  The  Chairman.— Did  you  send  a copy  of 
the  lease  to  the  Board  of  W orks  ? — I did  not. 

20404.  Did  they  ask  you  to  send  it  to  them? — I 
answered  the  queries  which  the  Board  sent  to  me,  and 
gave  them  the  particulars  of  the  lease. 


Moycullen,  County  Galway. — Timothy  Kyne  examined. 

20405.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  give  you  the  loan? 
— I could  not  say.  The  landlord  wrote  to  say  that 
they  were  unwilling,  but  I think  it  was  an  excuse. 

20406.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  was  unwilling  that 
you  should  get  the  loan  ? — I think  he  was. 

20407.  Is  the  land  you  reclaimed  going  back  again 
in  condition? — Yes,  it  is  getting  into  its  old  state 
again. 

20408.  Is  that  for  want  of  thorough  drainage? — 
For  want  of  being  tilled  again. 

20409.  Why  don’t  you  till  it  again? — I could  not 
under  present  circumstances.  I have  no  facilities  for 
doing  so.  I have  not  a good  road  to  it. 

20410.  W^s  part  of  the  improvement  you  wanted 
to  make  a road? — Yes;  iu  order  to  be  able  to  carry 
manure  to  it. 

20411.  If  you  had  got  that  loan  from  the  Board  of 
W orks,  did  you  intend  to  spend  money  of  your  own 
besides? — I did,  to  the  amount  of  £400  or  £500  in 
drainage  and  walls. 

20412.  How  much  did  you  apply  to  the  Board  for? 
—£150. 

20413.  How  many  acres  have  you  in  your  own 
hands? — 800  or  900  acres. 

20414.  It  is  divided,  between  you  and  the  others  ? — 
Yes. 

20415.  It  was  all  in  one  lease  ? — All  in  one  lease. 

20416.  I understand  there  never  was  any  legal 
partition  between  you  ? — No.  I don’t  think  the  land- 
lord wished  me  to  get  the  loan.  I am  sure  he  could 
have  got  it  for  me  if  he  was  anxious  for  it. 

20417.  He  could  have  got  it  himself,  and  lent  you 
the  money  ? — He  could  have  got  it  along  with  that  Jie 
got  for  his  own  demesne. 

20418.  Is  there  auy  other  matter  in  connection  with 
you  holding  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — Our  family 
held  this  land  previous  to  the  landlord  getting  it. 
He  purchased  the  property  iu  1803,  and  as  soon  as 
our  time  was  out,  he  raised  the  rent  from  £{50  a year 
to  £110  Irish  currency,  and  he  promised  to  make  a 
road  and  to  allow  us  £4  an  acre  for  auy  land  we  re- 
claimed ; but  he  never  carried  out  that  promise,  nor 
did  he  ever  expend  a shilling  on  the  property. 

20419.  Why  didn’t  he  do  as  he  said  he  would  ? — I 
don’t  know,  but  he  didn’t  do  it. 

20420.  What  is  the  date  of  your  present  lease  ? — 
1822. 

20421.  Was  it  before  he  gave  the  lease  he  made 
the  promise  ? — Yes,  sir ; prior  to  granting  the  lease. 

20422.  Surely  you  cannot  recollect  what  took 
place  before  1822  ? — No ; but  I saw  a copy  of  the  letter. 

20423.  Have  you  built  houses  on  the  property  ? — I 
have.  The  landlord  refused  to  assist  me  in  any  way, 
though  often  applied  to. 

20424.  Have  the  other  tenants  done  so  ? — Yes, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

20425.  Are  they  good  houses  ? — They  are. 

20426.  Was  that  since  the  date  of  the  present 
lease  ? — Yes. 


John  Kyne,  examined. 


20427.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Did  you  join  in  the 
application  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  a loan? — No, 

20428.  Were  you  asked  ? — I was  not. 

20429.  Would  you  have  joined  if  you  were  asked  ? 


• — I may,  sir ; but  I was  displeased  when  the  landlord 
didn’t  give  me  a receipt  for  my  rent.  I understood 
that  he  was  discontinuing  me  as  a tenant. 

20430.  He  could  not  do  that  until  the  lease  was 
out? — I did  not  know  that,  sir. 


Oct.  28, 1880. 

Sir.  John 
Gairdncr. 


Timothy 

Kyne. 


John  Kyne 
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IRISH  LAND  ACT  COMMISSION,  1880. 


20431.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  taking  a 
farm  from  Mrs.  Brown  ? — We  both  joined  in  that. 

20432.  Another  farm  ? — Yes. 

20433.  Yon  joined  together  and  took  a farm  of  90 
acres  ? — About  that. 

20434.  How  did  you  hold  it? — As  tenants  from 
year  to  year. 

20435.  At  what  rent  ? — £65  a year. 

20436.  The  Government  valuation  is  £42? — Yes, 
sir. 

20437.  What  difficulty  have  you  had  about  that 
farm  ? — We  got  the  farm  in  March  1870.  The  Land 
Act  was  then  pending,  and  we  were  promised  every- 
thing that  the  Land  Act  would  give  us.  Relying  on 
this  promise,  we  began  to  improve  the  lands,  and  we 
got  a surveyor  and  mapped  the  farm,  when  we  were 
served  with  a notice  not  to  go  on  with  any  improve- 
ments. 

20438.  You  began  to  improve,  relying  on  the  Land 
Act  ? — Yes. 

20439.  And  you  received  notice  from  the  landlady 
not  to  go  on? — Yes.  This  was  the  letter  we  got 
from  her  solicitor : — 

Offices,  5 Lower  Dominick  Street,  Dublin, 
21st  day  of  February  1873. 

Dear  Sirs, — I am  instructed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne 
to  inform  you  that  they  will  allow  no  compensation  for 
stubbing  brushwood  off  any  part  of  Corbally  or  Dovepark. 
If  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  brushwood  stubbed,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browne  can  have  it  done  properly  free  from  ex- 
pense to  them.  Please  inform  me  of  views  on  the  subject. 
They  have  serious  objection  to  having  brushwood  cut 
without  the  roots  being  pulled  out.  Of  course  this  is  an 
imperfect  way,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browne  wish  me  also  to  inform  you  that  they  highly 
disapprove  of  con-acring  land,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  practised  on  their  property. 

20440.  The  Chairman. — Surely  that  letter  did  not 
prevent  you  from  making  improvements? — We  got 
afraid  after  receiving  that  letter. 

20441.  You  must  be  easily  frightened? — We  are 
then,  very  easily  frightened.  We  are  paying  the  quit- 
rent,  and  we  are  afraid  even  to  ask  an  allowance  for 
it. 

20442.  Still  it  appears  you  have  not  been  afraid 
to  improve  your  land  ? — I have  not. 

20443.  You  say  that  you  have  laid  out  £200  in 
improvements — fencing,  building  walls,  removing  stones, 
and  other  improvements  ?— I have,  and  more ; but  I 
felt  disconcerted  when  I got  that  letter. 


20444.  That  latter  merely  objects  to  your  stubbing 
brushwood  lest  it  might  not  be  properly  done,  and 
they  offered  to  do  it  themselves  for  you  ? — Yes  ; but 
they  had  no  notion  of  doing  it. 

20503.  You  say  in  the  notes  which  you  furnished  to 
us,  that  the  landlord  does  nothing  in  the  west? — No, 
the  landlord  did  nothing  for  us. 

20504.  He  offered  to  do  that  for  you? — He  did 
not;  though  the  solicitor  wrote  that  letter,  he  never 
intended  to  do  anything. 

20505.  Baron  Dowse. — What  complaint  have  you 
against  him? — We  want  to  be  secure. 

20506.  That  is,  you  would  like  to  have  the  land, 
secure  from  being  turned  out  as  long  as  you  paid  the 
rent  ? — Certainly.  That  is  very  much  wanting  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  because  there  is  such  an  amount  of 
labour  required  in  order  to  bring  the  land  into  culti- 
vation. 

20507.  If  you  had  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  and  were 
secure  from  being  turned  out,  would  you  improve  it 
more  than  you  have  done? — I would,  certainly. 

20508.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  plan  to  hold  land 
in  partnership  in  the  way  you  four  are  doing  ? — Well, 
sir,  so  far.it  has  worked  pretty  well  with  us. 

20509.  Each  of  you  is  responsible  for  the  others? — 
Yes.  We  get  on  pretty  well  together;  but  we  think 
the  rent  rather  high. 

20510.  That  is,  on  the  yearly  holding  you  think  the 
rent  high  ? — Yes. 

20511.  You  don’t  think  it  is  high  on  the  place  you 
hold  by  lease  ? — I do ; I think  it  is  high  on  both. 

20512.  Why  did  you  take  the  lease  at  that  rent  if 
it  was  too  high  ? — Our  father  took  the  lease ; but  the 
rent  is  too  high.  There  is  no  accommodation  what- 
ever on  the  farm.  We  have  to  carry  limestone  between 
two  or  three  miles  for  burning  and  manuring  the 
land. 

20513.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — How  long  is  it  since  your 
father  took  the  place  ? — In  1822. 

20514.  Were  the  prices  of  produce  then  as  good  as 
they  are  now  ? — They  were  lower  than  they  are  now. 
So  much  was  my  father  discouraged,  that  he  got  a 
clause  inserted  in  the  lease  enabling  him  to  give  it  up 
every  fifth  year.  - 

20515.  And  though  the  prices  were  lower  when  the 
lease  was  made  than  they  are  now,  still  you  think  the 
rent  too  high  ? — It  is  too  high  considering  the  quality 
of  the  land.  I pay  £6  an  acre  for  other  land,  but  it 
pays  me  better  than  that  place  does. 


Oct.  23,  1880. 
John  Kyne. 


Patrick 

Flynn. 


Patrick  Flynn,  Rahoon, 
20516.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  your  landlord? 
— Miss  Julia  Daly  of  Salt  Hill. 

20517.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you? — Only 
2 acres  2 roods  34  perches. 

20518.  Do  you  live  within  the  borough  of  Galway  ? 
— I do.  This  holding  is  part  of  a purchase  Father 
Daly  made  in  1857. 

20519.  Was  the  rent  raised  ?- — It  was  raised  from 
£4,  5s.  to  £9, 10s.  by  Father  Daly.  I have  had  to  pay 
that  rent  from  1857  up  to  the  present  year. 

20520.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  he  your  parish  priest  ? 
— He  was. 

20521.  Why  didn’t  you  complain  to  him  about  it  ? 
— It  was  no  use  complaining  to  him  about  it. 

20522.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  build  a house 
on  the  land  ? — No ; the  house  and  offices  were  built  by 
my  ancestors.  They  were  living  there  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  I have  kept  the  house  in  repair  ever 
since. 


County  Galway,  examined. 

20523.  Do  you  think  the  rent  too  high  ? — It  is  too 
high.  It  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  before 
Father  Daly  purchased  it. 

20524.  When  did  you  think  it  too  high  ? — I thought 
it  too  high  at  the  time  Father  Daly  raised  it,  but  what 
could  I do?  I should  either  submit  to  it,  or  go  out. 

20525.  Have  you  any  means  of  support  besides 
what  you  make  by  the  land  ? — I have ; I am  a mason. 

20526.  You  could  not  live  on  the  land  by  itself, 
without  some  additional  means  of  support? — I could 
not,  without  doing  something  to  earn  money  in  some 
•other  way. 

20527.  You  work  at  your  trade  of  mason? — I do. 

20528.  Being  within  the  borough,  are  you  liable  to 
pay  the  borough  rates  ? — I am ; I have  to  pay  £6  or 
£7  a year  rates. 

20529.  Why  don’t  you  ask  Miss  Daly  to  lower  your 
rent? — I often  did,  but  she  would  not  give  an  abate- 
ment of  a penny  piece. 


Patrick 

Barrett. 


Patrick  Barrett,  Claybane,  County  Galway,  examined. 


20530.  Baron  Dowse. — How  far  from  Galway  do 
you  live  ? — Two  miles. 

20531.  Are  you.  within  the  borough? — No,  sir;  I 
am  just  at  the  mearing. 


20532.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— The  Alliance 
Company.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  Dickson  was  the  agent. 
20533.  How  many  acres  have  you? — About  12 
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20534.  What  is  your  rent? — £7  a year. 

20535.  How  long  has  your  rent  remained  at  that 
sum  ? — About  twenty  years. 

20536.  It  has  not  been  raised  for  twenty  years? — 
No,  sir. 

20537.  It  was  formerly  only  £5  a year? — Yes; 
that  was  the  rent  when  I got  it  first. 

20538.  Was  the  rent  raised  since  you  got  it? — Yes, 
£2  a year. 

20539.  Did  you  object  to  it  ? — No,  I agreed  to  it. 

20540.  Do  you  know  what  the  valuation  is? — The 
valuation  is  £6  a year. 

20541.  Your  father  was  the  first  man  that  put  a 
spade  in  it? — Yes. 

20542.  He  reclaimed  it? — Yes. 

20543.  He  got  it  from  Lord  Oranmore? — Yes,  sir. 


20544.  Did  Lord  Oranmore  give  it  to  him  for  Oct.  23, 1880. 
any  length  of  time  for  nothing  ? — He  got  it  for  four  Mr  ^jTick 
years  free  of  rent  to  reclaim  it,  but  after  the  four  years 
he  had  to  pay  rent  for  it. 

20545.  There  has  been  no  increase  put  on  you  for 
twenty  years? — No. 

20546.  Did  he  remit  you  half  a year’s  rent  last 
year  ? — He  did. 

20547.  Have  you  paid  this  year’s  rent  yet  ? — No,  sir. 

He  called  on  us  the  other  day  for  the  rent,  and  we 
asked  for  a little  reduction,  but  he  would  not  give  it 
to  us,  so  we  let  him  go  home  without  paying  it  to 
him. 

20548.  Do  jou  think  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — It  is 
too  high  in  the  bad  times. 

20549.  Is  that  your  complaint? — It  is,  sir. 


Margaret  Hussey,  Rahoon,  Moycullen,  examined. 


20550.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  complaint? 
— We  took  land  from  Mr.  John  Brown  of  Moycullen. 

20551.  Who  took  the  land? — My  husband  and  my- 
self. He  promised  when  we  took  the  place  that  he 
would  make  a road  for  us,  but  afterwards  he  told  us 
to  get  men  ourselves  and  do  it,  as  we  would  get  the 
work  done  cheaper  than  he  could  do  it,  and  that  he 
would  pay  the  amount.  So  we  got  men  to  make  the 
road,  and  paid  them  for  it,  but  afterwards  when  we 
asked  him  to  make  us  an  allowance  for  the  expense  of 
the  road,  he  would  not  carry  out  his  promise. 

20552.  Were  you  to  be  allowed  the  cost  of  making 
the  road  against  the  rent? — Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
promise  he  made  us,  but  he  would  not  do  it  afterwards. 
He  would  not  take  the  rent  because  it  was  a fortnight 
after  the  time.  “ I won’t  take  it,”  said  he ; “I  will 
have  you  served  with  an  ejectment,  and  put  out.”  “ It 
is  a hard  case  for  you  to  put  us  out  on  account  of  a 
fortnight ; here  is  your  half-year’s  rent.”  But  he  would 
not  take  it.  I said  to  him,  “ Will  you  make  me  the 


allowance  you  promised  for  the  road?”  but  he  would 
not  do  it.  I laid  out  £200  on  that  land,  but  as  much 
as  the  value  of  one  pinch  of  snuff  he  would  not  give  me. 

20553.  You  laid  out  £200  on  the  land  without  any 
assistance  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  sir,  without  any  help 
whatever. 

20554.  How  many  acres  had  you? — 40  acres. 

20555.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — He  charges  us 
£6  an  acre ; while  another  tenant,  a neighbour  of  ours, 
has  land  just  as  good  at  £4,  10s. 

20556.  You  say  the  rent  is  too  high,  and  that  he 
won’t  pay  you  the  cost  of  the  road? — Yes,  sir;  though 
he  promised  before  a witness  that  he  would  make  the 
road  or  refund  us  the  cost. 

20557.  You  might  process  him  for  that? — I would 
not  like  to  take  proceedings  against  him. 

20558.  Do  you  calculate  that  what  you  paid  for 
making  the  road  would  pay  the  rent  that  you  owe? — 
It  would,  and  more.  I had  three  men  employed  every 
day  for  two  months  on  it. 


Margaret 

Hussey. 


Patrick  Carey,  Drum,  Rahoon,  examined. 


20559.  The  Chairman. — Under  whom  do  you  hold? 
— Under  Mr.  Francis  Comyn  of  Woodstock. 

20560.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — 5 acres  of 
upland  and  14  of  mountain. 

20561.  Do  you  hold  both  under  Mr.  Comyn? — Yes. 

20562.  As  a yearly  tenant  ? — Yes. 

20563.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? — He  took  the 
best  of  my  land  from  me  five  years  ago,  and  promised 
me  a fair  valuation,  and  he  brought  a valuator,  a man 
named  Hyves,  who  lived  in  Galway. 

20564.  How  much  was  the  rent  when  you  first 
occupied  it? — It  was  £6,  6s.  forty  years  ago.  After- 
wards he  raised  it — he  noticed  all  the  tenants  that  he 
would  raise  the  rent. 

20565.  You  don’t  remember  that? — No;  but  I am 
told  such  was  the  case. 

2i0566.  How  many  acres  did  you  hold  before  the 
portion  you  mention  was  taken  from  you  ? — The  rent 
was  £6,  6s.  till  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  w'hen  he 
raised  it  to  £8.  His  son,  young  Mr.  Comyn,  after- 
wards came  and  took  a portion  of  my  holding  from  me. 

20567.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? — About  fifteen 
years  ago  he  gave  me  3 acres  3 roods  7 perches  in 
another  part  of  the  estate. 

20568.  To  make  up  for  it? — Yes,  sir. 

20569.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  exchange? — I 
was  at  the  time. 

20570.  Did  he  take  anything  off  the  rent? — No;  he 
increased  the  rent. 

20571.  He  took  away  some  of  your  land,  gave  you 
another  piece  instead,  and  increased  the  rent? — Yes. 
He  said  he  would  leave  it  to  a valuator  to  put  a value 


on  it.  He  gave  me  a common  sterile  piece  of  moun- 
tain instead  of  the  land  he  took  from  me. 

20572.  Do  you  say  it  was  not  a fair  exchange? — It 
was  not,  sir.  He  robbed  me,  and  the  people  in  the 
country  know  it. 

20573.  Did  you  object  to  it? — I did,  sir;  and  the 
answer  he  made  me  was,  that  if  I claimed  compensa- 
tion many  is  the  fine  summer  day  he  would  bring  me 
into  the  town  of  Galway.  My  rent  is  now  £13,  9s., 
while  my  valuation  is  only  £4. 

20574.  Do  you  say  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — It  is  doubly 
and  trebly  too  high.  Even  last  year,  when  he  came 
from  France  demanding  his  rent,  I asked  him  to  let  me 
give  it  up ; that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  rent 
that  he  put  upon  mo.  He  said  he  would  get  me  taken 
prisoner  if  I spoke  to  him. 

20575.  Did  you  pay  the  rent  last  year? — We  had 
to  pay  it. 

20576.  Baron  Dowse. — What  would  he  get  yon 
taken  prisoner  for  ? — For  asking  anything  fair  of  him. 
He  is  a magistrate,  and  I was  afraid  of  him.  I made 
300  perches  of  wall,  and  150  perches  of  drain,  and 
didn’t  get  a penny  for  it.  I demanded  my  compensa- 
tion from  him  a second  time. 

20577.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  compensation — 
do  you  mean  compensation  to  let  you  go  out  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20578.  You  said  you  would  give  up  the  land  if  you 
got  compensation? — Yes.  He  said  it  would  be  many 
a fine  summer’s  day  he  would  bring  me  into  Galway  to 
the  Court  if  I took  proceedings  against  him.  That 
was  the  answer  he  made  to  me  when  I asked  compen- 
sation from  him. 

4 N 
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Darby  Curran,  Furbough,  examined. 


Darby  Curran. 


20579.  Do  you  live  on  Colonel  Daly’s  estate? — I 
do.  I am  a tenant  of  his. 

20580.  How  much  do  you  hold  ? — About  9 acres, 
for  which  I pay  £9  a year. 

20581.  That  is  £1  an  acre? — Yes;  but  half  of  the 
land  is  waste,  so  that  I am  paying  at  the  rate  of  £2 
an  acre  for  the  land  that  is  under  cultivation. 

20582.  Are  you  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — I am. 

20583.  Do  you  consider  the  rent  too  high  ? — I do ; 
the  land  is  too  dear ; and  besides  the  rent,  we  are  pay- 
ing quit-rent  and  tithe-rent  every  year. 

20584.  You  have  to  pay  £9  a year? — Yes,  we  had 
to  pay  it.  We  thought  last  year  that  he  would  give 
us  a reduction,  but  he  would  not.  The  land  is  too 
dear  altogether.  We  heard  that  if  we  would  pay  the 
rent,  he  would  give  us  a reduction,  but  he  did  not  do  so. 

20585.  What  reduction  did  you  hear  he  promised? 
— Four  shillings  in  the  pound  if  we  paid  the  rent  on  a 
certain  day,  but  they  didn’t  pay  it,  and  he  didn’t  give 
them  the  reduction. 

20586.  Do  you  say  the  rent  is  too  high? — It  is 
entirely  too  high. 


20587.  You  were  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  at  the 
time  he  fixed,  and  he  would  not  give  you  the  reduction? 
— No,  sir.  After  paying  for  manure  and  expenses,  I 
could  not  afford  to  pay  such  rent  for  bad  land:  it 
would  not  grow  oats  or  barley. 

20588.  You  have  been  paying  the  same  rent  from ' 
the  year  1852  ? — Yes. 

20589.  How  did  you  manage  to  pay  it  until  four 
years  ago  ? — I struggled  to  pay  it  till  the  bad  seasons 
came ; as  soon  as  the  crops  failed,  I was  unable  to 
pay  it. 

20590.  If  the  seasons  were  good  and  the  crops  fair, 
would  the  rent  be  too  high  ? — It  would.  The  tenant 
who  had  it  before  me  was  broke  by  it,  and  for  several 
years  nobody  would  take  it,  till  I took  it  at  last. 

20591.  I suppose,  high  as  the  rent  is,  you  would  not 
like  to  give  it  up  ? — How  could  I give  it  up  ? — where 
would  I go,  or  what  would  I do  ? I should  go  into 
the  workhouse. 

20592.  You  have  no  other  place  to  go  to,  and  must 
stay  on  ? — I must.  If  he  would  give  me  the  land  at 
the  fair  value,  I would  be  contented. 


John  Griffin,  Lettruck,  Galway,  examined. 


20593.  You  hold  under  Mr.  Algernon  Persse? — 
I do. 

20594.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — Seven 
acres. 

20595.  When  first  you  took  it,  what  was  the  rent  ? — 
It  was  only  £3  fifteen  years  ago. 

20596.  What  is  the  rent  now? — £9,  10s.  a year. 

20597.  Was  the  increase  made  all  in  one  year? — 
No;  it  was  raised  to  £6  one  half-year,  and  the  next 
half-year  to  £9,  10s. 

20598.  What  is  the  valuation? — About  £5,  10s. 

20599.  Have  you  been  making  any  improvements? — 
I have,  sir — draining,  tilling,  and  clearing  stones  away. 

20600.  Has  the  landlord  made  you  any  allowance 
for  the  improvements? — No,  sir — nothing  at  all. 

20601.  How  far  is  it  from  Galway? — About  two 
miles. 

20602.  Is  it  within  the  borough  ?— It  is  in  the 
borough. 


20603.  Have  you  to  pay  the  local  rates — poor  rate, 
water  rate,  and  sewerage  rate? — Yes,  sir. 

20604.  Baron  Dowse. — What  excuse  did  he  give 
for  raising  the  rent  twice  in  the  year  ? — I don’t  know. 
It  was  my  father  was  tenant  at  that  time. 

20605.  Did  he  give  you  any  benefit  in  return  for  the 
increase? — He  did  not. 

20606.  The  first  half-year  he  raised  it  from  £3  to 
£6? — Yes. 

20607.  And  then  in  the  following  half-year  he 
raised  it  to  £9  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20608.  Is  it  now  too  dear? — It  is. 

20609.  Was  it  always  too  dear  at  that  rent — even 
in  the  good  seasons? — It  was,  sir — it  always  kept  us 
in  poverty. 

20610.  Was  there  a rise  of  rents  generally  at  that 
time  around  Galway  ? — I don’t  know  that.  I suppose 
there  were  a great  many  rents  raised,  but  I didn’t  know 
anything  about  them  at  that  time. 


John  Flaherty,  Drum,  County  Galway,  examined. 


20611.  The  Chairman. — Is  your  holding  near  Gal- 
way ? — It  is  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town. 

20612.  Under  whom  do  you  hold? — Under  Mr. 
Francis  Comyn. 

20613.  Is  it  mountain  land? — It  is  mountainy  land, 
and  very  bad  land  too. 

20614.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £13  a year. 

20615.  How  many  acres? — I do  not  know  exactly; 
on  that  kind  of  land  rent  is  not  computed  by  the  acre, 
each  holding  is  let  in  the  lump. 

20616.  How  long  have  you  been  in  occupation? — 
About  eighteen  years. 

20617.  How  did  you  get  it-did  you  succeed  to  any  one, 
or  was  it  vacant? — It  was,  sir.  We  had  another  hold- 
ing on  the  same  estate  at  the  time — a large  holding — 
but  it  was  very  dear,  and  we  removed  from  it  to  this 
place.  We  thought  we  would  have  a reduction  of  rent. 

20618.  Was  there  any  promise  of  a reduction?. — 
There  was,  sir ; it  was  not  great,  but  we  didn’t  get  it. 

20619.  Who  made  the  promise? — The  landlord  him- 
self. 

20620.  You  were  promised  a reduction,  but  it  was 
not  given  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20621.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I am  certain  of  it. 

20622.  What  did  the  landlord  say? — He  denied  that 
he  had  said  anything  of  the  sort,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  evidence  against  him. 

20623.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  the  rent  too  high  ? — It  is, 


sir ; and  when  we  went  to  sow  potatoes  in  it  we  had  to 
pay  additional  rent. 

20624.  You  had  to  pay  additional  for  having  sown 
potatoes  ? — Yes,  sir ; we  sowed  potatoes  on  a little  plot, 
and  when  we  did  it  he  was  told  of  it,  and  he  said  first 
that  he  would  take  out  the  potatoes,  and  afterwards  he 
said  we  would  have  to  pay  fifteen  shillings  additional 
rent  for  the  potato  garden. 

20625.  Was  that  because  it  was  let  to  you  to  be 
kept  in  grain?— He  said  it  didn’t  belong  to  the  holding 
at  all,  although  I was  paying  for  it  and  in  possession, 
but  that  there  was  a grass  farm  alongside,  and  that  this 
little  corner  was  part  of  it. 

20626.  I understand  you  work  for  the  landlord,  and 
he  sets  your  wages  against  the  rent? — Yes,  sir. 

20627.  What  wages  does  he  allow  per  day? — We 
were  working  for  him  at  first  at  10 d.  a day,  and  after- 
wards at  Is. ; and  when  strangers  were  getting  154., 
he  would  only  give  Is.  a day  to  his  own  tenants ; and 
when  a stranger  would  get  4s.  for'  the  use  of  his  horse 
and  cart,  the  tenant  would  only  get  2s.  6d. 

20628.  What  is  the  valuation  of  the  holding  for 
which  you  pay  £13  rent? — £4  a year. 

20629.  Mr.  Kayanagh. — Can  you  tell  what  number 
of  acres  you  have? — No.  It  is  a tract  of  wild  monn- 
tain. 

20630.  Is  there  twenty  acres  in  it? — I think  there 
ought  to  be. 
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Michael  O’Sullivan,  Galway,  examined. 


20631.  The  Chairman. — You  hare  a farm  at 
Raboon? — I have. 

20632.  Have  you  more  than  one  farm? — I have 
several. 

20633.  What  is  your  complaint? — That  the  rents 
are  too  high. 

20634.  Who  are  your  landlords? — Mr.  Aide  is  one ; 
another  gentleman  has  an  agent,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  I pay 
the  rents  to. 

20635.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? — £40  a year 
for  9 acres  and  some  perches.  I have  also  to  pay 
water  rate,  sewerage  rate,  and  poor  rate,  at  4s.  in  the 
pound.  The  valuation  is  £17. 

20636.  Is  yonr  land  within  the  borough  of  Gal- 
way?—It  is. 

20637.  Do  you  say  the  rent  is  too  high? — I do. 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  agent,  told  Mr.  Donnell,  your  assistant 
secretary,  in  my  presence,  that  it  was  not  worth  half 
the  money.  I hold  30  acres  from  Mr.  Dudley  Persse, 
for  which  I pay  him  £150  a year;  the  valuation  is 
£59,  15s.,  on  which  I pay  4s.  lOd.  in  the  pound  poor 
rates,  sewerage  rate,  and  two  cesses,  besides  mainten- 
ance rate  and  water  rate.  I have  a lease  of  that  land ; 
and  when  I paid  him  his  May  rent,  about  two  months 
ago,  I said,  “ My  lease  will  be  up  in  1881,  and  this  is 
1880.  I will  pay  you  your  half-year’s  rent  up  to 
November  1880,  if  you  will  take  the  land  off  my  hands.” 

20638.  You  wanted  to  give  it  up? — I wanted  to 
give  it  up  by  paying  him  a half-year’s  rent.  I even 
said  to  him,  “ I will  give  you  £20  along  with  the  rent 
to  take  it  off  my  hands,”  but  he  would  not  take  it 
from  me. 


20639.  Boron  Dowse. — Why  did  you  take  it  at  that 
rent  ? — I wanted  the  farm  at  the  time. 

20640.  Where  is  this  farm? — Something  better  than 
a mile  from  Galway.  I gave  up  two  farms  this  year 
that  were  too  dear  on  me : one  at  £140  a year,  to  Mr. 
George  Burke  of  Danesfield,  and  the  other  to  Mrs. 
Browne,  who  resides  in  Dublin. 

20641.  You  gave  up  those  farms  because  they  were 
too  dear? — Yes.  I have  another  farm  within  a small 
distance  of  Galway,  for  which  I am  paying  £38,  6s.  2d. ; 
the  valuation  is  £17 — the  rent  at  first  was  £32.  I 
managed  very  well  with  that  rent,  but  it  was  raised  £6 
a year  in  one  slap  on  me. 

20642.  When  was  that? — Five  or  six  years  ago 

20643.  Whom  do  you  hold  it  from  ? — Mr.  Stanners 
is  the  landlord,  Patrick  Dooley  is  the  agent. 

20644.  Did  you  offer  to  give  that  up? — I did  not; 
but  I grumbled  at  the  rent,  but  the  landlord  gave  me 
no  reduction.  I have  other  farms,  but  they  are  worth 
the  money  I am  paying  for  them,  and  were  it  not  for 
those  farms  I could  not  carry  on.  I have  to  keep  a 
good  deal  of  land,  as  I deal  largely  in  cattle,  and  have 
to  keep  them  threeweeksoramonth  preparing  for  the  fairs. 

20645.  But  why  keep  them  if  they  are  not  worth  the 
rent? — That  is  why  I keep  them : I have  to  keep  a good 
deal  of  land  from  the  nature  of  my  business,  that  is  why 
I have  kept  them  so  long. 

20646.  Do  you  keep  a large  number  of  stock  ? — 
In  the  winter  time  I keep  about  250  of  cattle,  not  to 
talk  of  sheep  and  horses. 

20647.  Do  you  fatten  them  ? — Some  of  them  I do 
in  a middling  way.  More  of  them  I sell  as  stores. 


Oct.  S3,  1380. 

Michael 

O’Sullivan. 


Thomas  O'Flyn,  Clifden  Lodge,  Upper  Dangan,  examined. 


20648.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  is  your  landlord? — 
Mullins  and  Kyne. 

20649.  Is  your  holding  within  the  borough  of 
Galway? — It  is  within  the  parliamentary,  but  outside 
the  municipal  boundary. 

20650.  What  is  the  rent  ? — £50  a year — the  valua- 
tion is  £27. 

20651.  What  is  the  acreage? — 17  acres. 

20652.  Is  there  any  portion  of  it  rock? — About  3£ 
acres  are  greet.  If  it  was  limestone  it  would  be  better. 

20653.  W ere  you  in  business  in  Galway  ? — I have 
been  in  business  for  forty  years.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  I conld  not  have  supported  myself,  my  rent  is  so 
high. 

20654.  Did  you  ever  ask  to  have  your  rent  lowered? 
— I spoke  to  Mr.  Kyne  in  his  lifetime  about  a reduc- 
tion, but  he  stated  to  me  that  he  could  get  the  rent 
for  the  land,  independent  of  the  house;  yet  at  one 
time  he  did  consent  to  give  me  an  abatement  of  £15. 
I had  laid  out  considerably  more  than  £15  on  the  place. 

20655.  Was  this  property  in  Chancery? — It  is  now 
in  Chancery ; it  was  not  in  Chancery  at  that  time. 

20656.  What  put  it  into  Chancery? — I suppose 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  family. 


O'Flyn? 

20657.  Yon  are  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 

20658.  Why  do  you  keep  it  if  is  so  dear? — The 
reason  I keep  it  is  this,  I have  no  other  place  to  go  to. 

I am  living  on  it,  and  have  six  children  who  were  born 
on  the  place. 

20659.  How  long  are  you  living  on  it? — 24  years. 

20660.  Was  the  rent  ever  raised  during  that  time? 

— No. 

20661.  Have  you  made  improvements  on  it? — A 
great  deal. 

20662.  Has  the  landlord  done  anything  towards 
improvements  ? — Not  a particle. 

20663.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  rent? — 

I expect  of  course,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  expected, 
that  I will  get  it  at  the  valuation. 

20664.  If  what  things  go  on  as  expected? — I don’t 
know.  I believe  there  is  something  in  contemplation 
— some  arragement  going  to  be  made  by  Parliament. 

20665.  Some  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
man  his  laud  at  a fair  rent? — Yes. 

20666.  Not  necessarily  at  the  valuation? — No,  sir. 

20667.  Do  you  think  £27  a year  would  be  enough 
for  it  ? — I think  it  ought ; there  is  a portion  of  it  rock, 
and  it  is  very  light  land. 


Colonel  Thomas  Seymour,  Ballymore  Castle,  near  Ballinasloe,  examined. 


20668. 
that  you 
your 
20669. 
-Yes. 
poverty. 

20670. 

—3257a. 

20671. 
last  two  j 
before. 


The  Chairman. — We  have  been  informed 
wish  to  give  us  some  evidence  with  regard  to 
with  your  tenantry  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  rents? 
With  them  it  is.  more  from  a conspiracy  than 

How  many  acres  are  there  in  your  property? 
lr.  35p.  English  measure. 

Are  your  rents  paid  now? — No,  not  for  the 
'ears.  I was  never  sixpence  short  of  my  rent 


Colonel 
Thomas 

20672.  Did  you  consider  them  good  tenants  at  that  Seymour, 
time? — Yes.  There  could  not  be  better  in  Ireland, 
two  years  ago,  than  the  tenants  whom  I now  have  to 
complain  of. 

20673.  Your  complaint  has  reference  to  the  last  two 
years? — Yes.  Up  to  May  1878  I was  paid  up  to 
the  shilling.  In  November  1878,  the  first  symptom 
made  its  appearance.  I was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
their  bills  for  the  amount  of  their  rents,  which  were 
always  met  quite  regularly — in  fact,  my  banker  told 
me  that  when  the  bills  arrived  at  maturity,  some  of 
4 N 2 
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Oct.  23,  1880. 

Colonel 

Thomas 

Seymour. 


them  were  in  the  habit  of  remitting  him  the  money 
by  post  with  a stamped  envelope  for  him  to  return 
them  their  bills ; when  all  of  a sudden  after  the 
November  rent  of  1878  they  changed.  The  bills  they 
passed  in  January  for  the  November  rent — payable  on 
the  10th  and  11th  May  1879,  they  all  passed  except 
one  man — he  did  not  attend.  He  wrote  to  me  in  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  to  this  effect : “ Sir,  I was 
sorry  I could  not  meet  you  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest 
of  the  tenants.  I enclose  you  now  my  bill,  and  thank- 
ing you  for  giving  me  the  time,  I am  yours  truly.”  I 
was  quite  astonished  to  find  that  at  a meeting  held  a 
few  months  afterwards,  the  very  man  who  wrote  that 
letter  was  a proposer  or  seconder  of  a resolution  de- 
nouncing the  “ enonnous,  outrageous,  exorbitant  rents 
the  tenants  had  to  pay.” 

20674.  Have  those  rents  been  going  on  at  the  same 
rate  these  many  years  ? — Yes,  they  have  been  unchanged 
these  last  twenty-three  years.  I purchased  this  estate  I 
am  speaking  of — it  is  a small  one  near  Tuam,  one  of  the 
places  that  are,  I may  say,  in  rebellion — in  the  Incum- 
bered Estate  Court  in  1852.  About  three  or  foui- 
years  afterwards  I was  going  to  sell  it,  being  offered 
more  than  double  what  I paid  for  it,  when  a deputation 
from  the  tenants  called  on  me  begging  me  not  to  sell  it. 
I said,  “ How  can  you  expect  me  not  to  sell  it,  when  I 
can  make  so  large  a sum  by  doing  so  ? ” They  said 
that  if  I would  consent  to  retain  the  estate,  they  would 
raise  their  rents.  I did  so,-  and  the  rents  were  raised 
with  their  perfect  consent ; and  from  that  time  till  10th 
May  1879,  they  never,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
were  a penny  in  arrear. 

20675.  Have  you  had  any  evictions? — One  man, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  I evicted,  and  there  was  no 
tenant  put  in  his  place;  the  others  kept  the  land. 
That  was  all  I ever  did.  They  never  asked  me  for  an 
abatement — never  hinted  at  it  till  May  1878,  when  a 
tenant  died,  and  a man  came  to  take  the  land.  I set 
it  to  him  at  an  advance,  for  the  former  tenant  had  it 
at  half  the  value.  She  had  it  at  £25  a year,  and  I set 
it  to  him  upon  an  agreement  to  take  a lease  of  it  at 
£32  a year  for  thirty-one  years.  That  land  is,  I 
believe,  some  of  the  best  in  the  barony  of  Dunmore. 
While  the  bills  were  passing,  this  man  paid  in  cash 
his  half-year’s  rent ; he  and  two  more  paid  the  rent  in 
cash  instead  of  passing  a bill.  They  never  made  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  amount  of  the  rent.  The 
first  intimation  I had  of  any  objection  was  a round 
robin  which  I got  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  meetings  in  the 
County  Mayo,  stating  that  they  were  all  paupers,  and 
among  the  rest  the  very  men  who  paid  their  rent  in 
cash  instead  of  by  bill.  “We  are  all  paupers,”  so  the 
round  robin  represented ; “ and  unless  you  give  us  an 
abatement  of  25  per  cent,  we  will  not  pay,  but  will  give 
you  every  possible  opposition.”  I would  not  accept  of 
that;  still  they  were  such  good  tenants  that  I waited, 
and  after  a time  some  of  them  paid  me.  The  moment 
the  others  heard  that,  a number  of  them  came  into  the 
market  of  Milltown  where  one  of  these  man  had  brought 
a load  of  corn  to  sell,  and  because  he  had  paid  me  his 
rent,  they  made  him  put  back  his  corn  on  the  cart  and 
take  it  away.  They  would  not  allow  him  to  sell  it. 


20676.  Is  that  sort  of  think  going  on  now? 

It  is. 

20677.  Except  in  those  few  cases,  was  any  rent  paid 
to  you  last  year  ?— On  my  Milltown  property,  not  a 
farthing.  One  tenant  paid  me  privately,  but  it  was  with 
fear  and  trembling.  So  much  was  he  afraid,  that  it  was 
through  a cheque  of  another  person  he  paid  me  the  rent. 

20678.  Have  you  tried  to  collect  your  rents  this 
year  ? — I dare  not  do  it.  I served  them  all  with  eject- 
ments, and  after  they  were  served  I had  a letter  from 
the  priest  stating  what  a horrid  thing  it  was  to  do  to 
my  tenants ; that  to  his  own  knowledge  four-fifths  of 
them  were  paupers,  and  were  on  the  relief  list ; that 
but  for  him  and  the  money  they  were  getting,  they 
would  be  in  a state  of  starvation.  Now  I had  but  25 
tenants,  some  of  them  who  were  paying  £30  a year 
rent,  only  two  of  them  were  under  £10,  all  the  rest 
were  from  £10  to  £32  a year,  so  that  it  is  a strange 
thing  if  four-fifths  of  them  were  in  such  a miserable 
state  as  he  represented. 

20679.  Had  they  money,  in  your  opinion? — They 
had  plenty  of  it.  At  the  last  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  my 
son  was  in  the  Bank,  and  one  of  those  tenants  walked 
in  to  change  English  notes  that  he  had  got  for 
Irish. 

20680.  Why  don’t  you  distrain  them? — I never 
distrained  a tenant  yet.  If  I did,  I don’t  thiuk,  as 
things  are  at  present,  I could  get  any  one  to  buy  what 
was  seized. 

20681.  Did  you  try? — I never  did.  I got  processes 
issued,  but  the  process  server  swore  he  could  not  serve 
them. 

20682.  Do  you  believe  that  what  the  priest  said  was 
untrue  ? — I do. 

20683.  And  that  they  had  stock  and  means  to  pay 
their  rent  if  they  pleased  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

20684.  As  long  as  the  law  of  distress  is  in  force, 
couldn’t  you  have  distrained  them  ? — I could,  but  I 
never  distrained  a man  in  my  life.  That  they  have 
plenty  of  money  there  is  no  doubt.;  and  what  is  ex- 
traordinary, it  appears  that,  with  all  that,  they  were 
receiving  the  charity  money. 

20685.  From  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  fund  ? 
— Every  fund  they  could  get  it  from. 

20686.  Although  they  bad  plenty  of  means?— 
Although  they  had  plenty  of  money. 

20687.  Was  there  any  bona  fide  distress  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

20688.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  not  last  year  a very 
bad  season? — It  was  no  doubt  a bad  year,  and  I 
offered  to  allow  them  25  per  cent,  on  the  year’s  rent. 
All  refused  but  two.  I did  not  offer  to  continue  it  for 
two  years. 

20689.  The  Chairman. — You  have  never  had  any 
evictions? — Only  the  one  I told  you  of,  and  one  in  the 
King’s  County  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  I am  87 
years  of  age ; my  father  died  sixty  years  ago,  and  I 
never  distrained  a tenant  or  evicted  any  one  except  that 
one  person.  And  what  is  more  extraordinary,  I have 
property  in  the  King’s  County  and  in  the  County  Galway, 
and  up  to  May  1878 1 may  say,  except  the  rent  of  a few 
cabins,  there  was  not  a sixpence  of  arrears  due  to  me. 


Mr.  George  J. 
Robinson. 


Mr.  George  J.  Robinson,  Rounstown,  County  Galway,  and  Thomastown,  in  the  County  Mayo,  examined. 


20690.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a proprietor  of 
land? — I am.  I have  a small  property  near  Thomas- 
town,  and  I am  agent  over  another  estate. 

20691.  For  whom  are  you  agent? — I am  agent  for 
several  persons ; in  all  the  property  contains  about 
230,000  acres. 

20692.  What  are  the  principal  agencies  you  have? — 
Mr.  Berridge’s,  formerly  the  Law  Life  Assurance 
Society’s  estate,  Mrs.  Blake,  and  others. 

20693.  Is  there  on  any  of  those  estates  anything 
corresponding  to  the  Ulster  Custom  ? — There  is  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Blake  of  Renvyle. 

20694.  Is  it  allowed  there? — It  is,  and  has  been  in 
existence  twenty-two  years. 


20695.  Is  it  subject  to  any  restriction  as  to  selection 
of  tenant  or  price  ? — No,  as  far  as  I have  learned.  I 
have  been  only  recently  appointed  her  agent,  I may  say 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  way  I understand  they 
disposed  of  their  holdings  was  by  selling  the  good-will 
for  a bulk  sum,  say  £5  or  £10.  I knew  of  one  instance 
where  a man  gave  £40. 

20696.  What  was  the  rent  of  that  holding? — I 
thiuk  the  rent  was  £5.  There  was  a new  house 
upon  it. 

20697.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on 
that  property? — They  are  poor.  It  is  divided  too 
much.  There  are  a lot  of  small  tenants. 

.20698.  Are  there  any  large  farms? — Some. 
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20699.  Are  the  small  tenants  on  that  estate  better 
or  worse  than  the  small  tenants  upon  other  properties  ? 
__I  don’t  know.  They  used  to  make  a good  deal  of 
money  by  kelp,  but  that  trade  has  deteriorated  con- 
siderably. . 

20700.  What  part  of  the  coast  is  it  on? — It  is 
about  four  miles  west  of  Letterfract,  and  runs  to  a 
place  called  Curragh. 

20701.  On  the  other  estates  for  which  you  are  agent 
is  tenant-right  allowed  ? — No. 

20702.  If  a tenant  is  leaving  he  gets  compensation 
under  the  Land  Act? — Certainly,  if  he  is  evicted. 

20703.  He  gets  compensation  for  disturbance  if 
evicted,  and  also  for  improvements  if  he  has  made 
any ? — Yes;  but  I have  never  had  such  a thing  as  a 
land  claim  in  Court. 

20704.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  were 
you  accustomed  to  give  tenants  an  allowance  on  leav- 
ing ? — No,  except  in  a few  instances,  as  the  outlay 
was  made  by  the  landlord  in  most  cases. 

20705.  On  most  of  the  farms  has  the  outlay  for 
improvements  been  made  by  the  landlord?— Certainly. 
On  the  Law  Life  estate  I paid  from  the  year  1855  to 
1870  about  £40,000  in  labour— in  drainage,  road- 
making, buildings,  and  fences. 

20706.  Was  that  while  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Law  Life  Company  ? — Yes. 

20707.  When  did  Mr.  Berridge  become  proprietor? 
—Shortly  after  that. 

20708.  Baron  Dowse. — What  is  the  rental  of  that 
property  ? — The  rental,  including  the  fisheries,  would 
be  close  on  £13,000  or  £14,000  a year  if  it  were 
paid. 

20709.  The  Chairman. — Is  he  getting  it  now? — 
Not  a shilling  from  the  small  tenants. 

20710.  Did  he  get  it  last  year? — No. 

207 li.  Was  that  from  inability  to  pay? — No,  not 
from  inability.  I have  myself  expended  within  the 
last  three  months  over  £4000  in  making  roads  on  that 
estate,  yet  the  tenants  would  not  pay  me  one  shilling. 
I am  making  twenty  miles  of  road  through  the 
estate  for  him. 

20712.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  employment? — 
Yes,  employment  to  the  tenantry. 

20713.  Baron  Dowse.— Why  don’t  they  pay  the 
rent?— It  is  all  owing  to  the  agitation,  no  question 
about  it. 

20714.  The  Chairman— Is  that  also  the  case  upon 
the  other  properties  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — 
On  every  property  I am  connected  with — Galway, 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon. 

20715.  Did  the  refusal  to  pay  commence  in  1878? 
—It  did. 

20716.  Baron  Dowse.— Was  the  agitation  on  foot 
then?— It  was  very  largely  on  foot— houghing  of 
cattle,  drowning  of  sheep  and  drowning  of  cattle  too. 

20717.  The  Chairman.— Have  you  had  any  eject- 
ments for  non-payment  of  rent? — Not  for  the  last 
year.  I had  some  the  year  before— four,  I think,  I put 
in  execution,  but  the  moment  after  the  decrees  were 
executed  the  people  went  back  again  and  are  there 
still. 

20718.  Baron  Dowse.— Are  you  not  able  by  pro- 
cess of  law  to  recover  the  rents?— Do  you  mean  by 
civil  bill  process. 

20719.  Yes?— Certainly  not;  they  are  perfectly 
valueless. 

20720.  Can  you  recover  them  by  distress? — No.  I 
would  like  to  see  any  one  trying  it.  It  would  take  an 
army  to  distrain  them. 

20721.  Is  the  whole  country  in  a lawless  state? — 
Yes,  in  a perfectly  lawless  state.  I will  give  you  an 
example.  Take  Connemara.  I am  agent  over  a small 
property  there  belonging  to  a gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Charles  Hallam,  who  lives  in  England.  The  tenants 
refused  altogether  to  pay  their  rents.  1 issued  eject- 
ment processes  against  them,  and  there  were  fifty 
policemen,  two  bailiffs,  and  a stipendiary  magistrate 
sent  with  the  process  server  to  serve  them. 

20722.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  in  1879? — No, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  They  were  met  by  the 


tenantry  not  alone  of  that  small  property— it  is  only  Oct.  23, 18 
some  £200  or  £300  a year— but  by  the  whole  side  of  M_,  — oi 
the  country,  to  resist  the  police.  They  commenced  jtoiinsba? 
pelting  the  party  with  stones,  and  at  length  the 
stipendiary  was  near  getting  a severe  blow  on  his  head. 

He  said,  “ This  will  not  do  ’’ — he  was  a young  man.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  acted  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  he  began  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  told  the 
police  to  disperse  the  people  at  once,  so  they  charged 
and  dispersed  them ; but  so  great  was  the  tumult,  that 
out  of  ten  or  twelve  processes  they  were  only  able  to 
serve  four. 

20723.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  go  on  with  these 
four  cases?  — I did;  but  the  proceedings  proved 
abortive,  as  Mr.  Hallam,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
managing  the  property  himself,  had  omitted  to  get  the 
agreements  stamped,  and  we  could  not  produce  them 
in  Court.' 

20724.  That  evidence  applies  to  Connemara? — 

Yes. 

20725.  Is  Mr.  Berridge’s  property  there  too? — 

It  is. 

20726.  Are  you  able  to  collect  the  rents  on  it? — 

I have  not  got  a shilling  except  from  the  large  tenants. 

The  rents  of  the  oyster  banks  and  salmon  fisheries  are 
regularly  paid. 

20727.  I suppose  the  large  tenants  pay  well,  as  a 
rule? — Yes;  and  yet  the  large  tenants  were  the  class 
upon  whom  the  season  pressed  most  heavily,  and  they 
got  no  abatement. 

20728.  How  do  you  intend  to  manage  the  small 
tenants  who  won’t  pay  ? — If  I got  leave  to  act,  I would 
make  examples  of  some  of  them. 

20729.  Some  of  them?— Yes;  those  of  them  who 
have  means  to  pay  and  won’t  pay. 

20730.  How  would  you  make  examples  of  them? 

Would  you  turn  them  out  ? — Yes ; the  only  question 
is  how  could  we  keep  them  out,  and  prevent  them 
taking  possession  again.  I think  the  police  authorities 
are  disposed  to  give  every  assistance,  and  they  have,  in 
fact,  given  every  assistance  they  can ; but  when  their 
backs  are  turned,  the  tenants  go  back  into  possession 
again.  Last  week  over  lOO-  were  engaged  assisting 
the  county  cess  collectors  to  recover  the  cess. 

20731.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  county  cess 
and  other  taxes  were  paid  with  the  greatest  willing- 
ness, and  that  it  was  only  the  landlords  they  refused 
to  pay?  Is  that  so?— Not  at  all.  I may  as  well 
explain  : the  estate  of  the  Law  Life  Assurance  Society, 
when  I assumed  the  management  in  1855,  was  in  a 
most  disorganized  state ; the  claims  against  tenants  and 
landlords  for  county  cess  and  poor  rate  were  alarming. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board  of  the  Law  Life 
Association  said  the  wisest  plan  was  for  themselves  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  to  include  them  in  the  rent  put  upon 
the  tenants,  of  course  giving  the  tenants  time  for  pay- 
ment according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  So 
the  matter  has  stood  ever  since,  except  where  there 
were  leases,  or  tenancies  created  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act.  I used  to  pay  by  cheque  £700  a year 
for  county  cess,  and  about  £2000  for  poor  rate.  But 
when  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  their  rents,  I said, 

“ My  good  fellows,  I will  not  pay  the  poor  rate  or 
county  cess  for  you  till  you  pay  me  the  rent.” 

20732.  As  they  would  not  pay  the  rent,  you  let  the 
county  collect  the  cess  from  them? — Certainly. 

20733.  Were  the  county  officers  opposed  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  cess  ?— They  were. 

20734.  Last  year  was  a bad  season  for  farmers  ?— 

No  doubt  it  was. 

20735.  Did  you  make  any  abatement  of  rent? — 

Yes.  I offered  them  an  abatement  of  4s.  in  the  pound, 
and  every  one  that  paid  his  rent  got  that  abatement, 
excepting  tenants  over  £50. 

20736.  If  the  gentlemen  for  whom  you  collect  rents 
would  give  you  full  authority,  do  you  think  you  could 
make  the  tenants  pay  ? — I don’t  know  ; I am  afraid  it 
is  too  late,  and  that  the  tide  has  turned  too  strong. 

20737.  Things  have  been  allowed  to  go  too  far  ?— 

A great  deal  too  far.  I have  lived  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  for  a very  long  time,  and  I must  say  I never 
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Oct.  23, 1880.  met  with  a more  amenable  set  of  people,  until  this 
Mr  George  J a£'tat‘on  was  got  nP-  They  paid  their  rents  most 
Robinson  ' punctually. 

20738.  What  has  changed  them? — TheLand League 
agitation. 

20739.  Do  you  think  the  distress  of  the  past  two 
years  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I think  they  hare 
been  talked  a great  deal  into  the  distress  by  receiv- 
ing the  relief  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
other  charitable  funds — the  Mansion  House  fund,  the 
Canadian  fund,  and  other  funds — until  they  really 
thought  they  had  a right  to  demand  it.  I think  it 
demoralized  them. 

20740.  Did  they  require  it? — In  many  cases  they 
did,  but  there  were  many  cases  in  which  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  them  to  take  it.  Persons  who  did  not 
want  it,  were  taking  from  the  poor,  man’s  mouth  the 
bread  that  charity  intended  for  his  relief.  If  I had 
had  the  control  of  the  relief,  I never  would  have 
given  it  indiscriminately.  I would  have  given  it  in 
labour. 

20741.  You  think  it  demoralized  them? — I am  sure 
it  did. 

20742.  That,  however,  was  not  entirely  the  cause  of 
their  refusal  to  pay  rents  ? — No  ; that  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  agitation. 

20743.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? — I think  if  an  example 
was  made  of  half  a dozen  of  them,  you  would  accom- 
plish something  ; show  them  that  you  are  in  earnest. 

20744.  When  the  police  go  out  to  protect  the  pro- 
cess servers  or  bailiffs,  and  a number  of  people  collect 
and  throw  stones,  why  don’t  they  identify  some  of  the 
persons  and  prosecute  them? — In  many  cases  they 
cannot  identify  them.  A very  great  mistake  is  made 
by  the  constabulary  authorities,  in  constantly  changing 
their  men  from  one  place  to  another.  They  should  let 
them  remain  in  a place,  so  that  they  may  know  the 
people,  and  become  acquainted  with  their  characters, 
and  be  able  to  identify  them. 

20745.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  cases  where  the 
police  and  bailiffs  are  attacked  in  that  way,  some  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  party  who  attack  them  should 
be  prosecuted  ? — So  they  were;  they  were  arrested,  but 
the  Crown  were  afraid  to  go  on  with  the  prosecution. 

20746.  What  were  they  afraid  of  ? — They  were 
afraid  they  would  not  get  a jury  to  convict. 

20747.  Why  not  proceed  by  summary  jurisdiction 
before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes  ; that  was  done  m some 
cases,  and  succeeded. 

20748.  What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  of  a 
peasant  proprietary? — It  would  depend  upon  the  class 
of  persons  you  made  proprietors. 

20748a.  If  you  had  a thrifty  industrious  class  of 
tenants,  would  it  answer? — Yes;  but  you  can  never 
make  a successful  proprietor  of  a man  living  upon 
five  or  ten  acres  of  bog.  It  would  never  do.  But 
no  doubt  there  is  a large  class  of  men  who  are  quite 
capable,  and  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  country 
as  proprietors.  At  the  same  time,  I would  be  slow 
to  recommend  a forced  sale  on  landlords. 

20749.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a remedy  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country  to  make  all  the  tenants 
peasant  proprietors  ?— I do  not.  I think  in  ten  years’ 
time  you  would  have  a great  many  of  them  sold 
out. 

20750.  A gentleman  who  was  examined  said  that  if 
the  State  assisted  in  the  creation  of  a peasant  proprie- 
tary, they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money 
paid  by  the  tenants — that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
the  annuities  to  the  Government,  although  they  refuse  to 
pay  rent  to  the  landlords — do  you  agree  in  that  ? — I 


doubt  it  very  much.  I fear  it  would  lake  all  the 
English  army  to  make  them  pay  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  I wish  to  make  myself  clear — I speak  of  the 
smaller  class  of  tenants,  such  as  those  I have  to  deal 
with  in  Connemara.  You  will  meet  another  class 

of  peasantry  in  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo 

farmers  paying  rents  of  £50,  £60,  or  £70  a year- 
men  as  respectable  in  their  way  as  ourselves,  and  fully 
as  proud  of  their  position. 

20751.  Do  you  think  those  men  would  form  a good 
material  for  a peasant  proprietary Those  men  would 
-but  not  the  small  occupiers  such  as  are  in  Connemara. 

20752.  You  think  those  would  not  answer  as  pro- 
prietors?— No ; some  of  them  would  be  like  vermin  ou 
the  face  of  the  land.  But  there  are  numbers  of  tenants 
even  in  Connemara  who  would  make  good  peasant  pro- 
prietors— first-rate  men.  In  part  of  the  Barony  of 
Ross,  for  instance,  you  would  get  a class  of  men  that 
would  be  a credit  to  the  country  as  proprietors. 

20753.  We  have  been  told  that  a great  number  of 
the  small  occupiers  could  not  live,  even  if  they  got  the 
land  for  nothing? — That  is  Professor  Baldwin’s  idea. 

20754.  Is  it  yours? — It  is  not.  Most  of  these 
people  pay  their  rent  by  rearing  a pig,  a cow,  or  a pony, 
and  selling  it,  and  pay  their  rent  (when  they  do  pay  it) 
with  the  proceeds.  They  could  live  just  as  well  as 
tenants,  if  not  better,  than  as  proprietors. 

20755.  Have  they  lived  comfortably? — Well,  I 
cannot  call  it  comfortably ; but  as  comfortably  as  that 
class  of  the  people  usually  do. 

20756.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — Have  there  been  many 
evictions  on  Mr.  Berridge’s  estate?— When  I first 
became  agent  of  the  property  of  the  Law  Life,  it  was 
almost  a common — a great  part  of  it  was  held  in  what 
is  called  rundale.  I was  for  three  years  endeavouring 
to  change  that  system.  We  had  thousands  of  acres 
unoccupied,  but  still  grazed,  in  defiance  of  everything  I 
could  do.  They  all  said  it  was  a common,  and  even  my 
very  bailiffs  were  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  system. 
I got  the  holdings  squared,  and  served  ejectments  with 
the  object  of  placing  each  occupier  upon  his  own  hold- 
ing, and  abolishing  this  rundale  system.  I went  over 
the  estate  with  a surveyor  and  an  assistant,  in  order  to 
form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
holdings.  We  did  it  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
and  having  divided  the  land — of  course  varying  the 
boundaries  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
do  justice  between  the  tenants — I made  them  cast  lots. 
The  consequence  was,  in  order  to  carry  that  plan  out, 
I had  to  serve  a good  many  ejectments,  and  Sir  W'. 
Gregory  got  a return  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  made  it  the  foundation  of  an  attack  on  the 
Law  Life  Society.  But  nearly  every  one  of  those 
tenants  were  restored  to  possession  again.  It  was  only 
in  a few  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  that  they  were 
not. 

20757.  The  reason  I asked  the  question  was,  that  a 
witness  mentioned  that  there  were  a great  number  of 
evictions  on  that  estate,  and  I wished  to  have  an  ex- 
planation, if  it  could  be  given  ? — That  is  the 
explanation.  Another  thing  I wish  to  observe  is,  I 
have  always  looked  on  it  as  a maxim,  especially  with 
poor  and  small  tenants,  never  to  let  them  get  in  debt. 
If  you  let  him  do  so,  he  soon  becomes  broken-hearted. 
Before  this  agitation  began,  those  tenants  were  always 
most  willing  to  pay ; often  they  almost  burst  the  walls 
of  the  office  on  rent  day  to  get  in  and  pay  their  rents 
— fighting  to  be  the  first  to  do  so. 

20758.  Baron  Dowse. — Those  were  in  the  good  old 
times,  before  the  Land  League  agitation? — Yes;  and 
the  people  would  be  good  still  if  they  were  let  alone. 


Patrick  Noon. 


Patrick  Noon,  Mounteigh,  County  Galway,  and  several  others,  examined. 


20759.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  to  Lord 
Claremorris? — I am. 

20760.  Do  you  hold  as  partners  ?— No,  sir ; we  do 
not.  There  is  18  acres  of  land  divided  among  forty 
tenants.  . 


20761.  Forty  tenants  holding  18  acres?  — Yes, 
sir. 

20762.  Do  they  live  in  forty  houses  ?1 — They  do,  sir; 
in  the  village  of  Mounteigh. 

20763.  What  is  the  rent? — £3,  1 8s.  6d.,  we  pay. 
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20764.  Each  tenant? — Yes,  sir';  for  the  house  and 
bit  or  land.  Some  of  them  pay  more,  some  less. 

20765.  Is  it  equally  divided  among  you? — It  is  not, 
sir.  All  I have  is  half  an  acre  of  upland  and  b'og. 

20766.  Do  you  complain  of  the  rent? — Yes,  sir;  it 
more  than  the  valuation,  and  there  was  40  acres  of  land 
taken  from  us  and  given  to  another  farmer. 

20767.  You  don’t  hold  by  lease? — No,  sir. 

20768.  Mr.  Kavanagh. — How  long  is  it  since  the 
land  was  taken  from  you  ? — It  is  thirty  years  ago. 

20769.  Baron  Dowse. — What  town  are  you  near  ? 
— Claregalway. 

20770.  Is  that  near  Lough  Corrib  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20771.  The  Chairman.— What  do  you  grow  on 
your  land  ? — Potatoes,  sir. 

20772.  Do  you  ever  go  to  England  to  labour  in  the 
harvest?— No,  sir. 

20773.  You  grow  some  potatoes  on  your  land,  and 
I suppose  make  what  you  can  by  labour  in  addition  ? 
—Yes,  sir;  and  we  cut  turf  and  bring  it  to  Galway 
and  sell  it. 

20774.  Do  you  get  the  turf  for  nothing — are  you 
allowed  to  cut  as  much  as  you  like? — No,  sir.  I 
brought  a load  of  turf  here  to-day  and  all  I got  for 
it  was  four  shillings.  That  was  bad  wages  for  a man 
and  horse. 


20775.  Have  you  to  pay  for  the  turf  ? — I do  pay  for  it.  Oct.  23, 1889. 

20776.  I suppose  your  rent  includes  as  much  turf  Patri^oon 
as  you  like  to  cut  ?— The  bog.  is  divided  among  the 
whole  parish. 

20777.  Who  is  the  agent  of  the  property? — Mr. 

W.  Bourke  of  Cong. 

20778.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  yon  want  Lord 
Claumorris  to  do  ? — We  want  him  to  give  us  a little 
bit  of  land. 

10779.  Has  he  it  to  give  ? — He  has  not  unless  he 
took  it  from  another. 

20780.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  40  tenants, 
numbering  200  in  their  families,  live  on  18  acres  of 
land  ? — They  could  not  live  on  it  half  a year,  only  they 
have  the  bog  in  with  it.  . 

20781.  Is  that  all  they  have  to  live  on  ? — That  is 
all,  sir. 

20782.  How  do  they  live  ? — Earning  wages,  going 
about  the  country  from  one  town  to  another.  They 
could  not  live  on  it  only  for  that ; and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  they  will  have  to  leave  the  place. 

20783.  Why  ? — Because  for  the  last  three  years  the 
land  was  flooded,  and  the  crop  was  drownded  with  water. 

20784.  Have  any  of  them  left  the  place? — Some  of 
them  that  were  able  to  go  are  gone  to  America,  but  the 
most  of  them  are  not  able  to  go. 


Peter  Codyra,  Rahoon,  County  Galway,  examined. 


Peter  C'oclyrn, 


20785.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  a tenant  of  Miss 
Daly? — Yes,  sir. 

20786.  What  was  your  rent  originally? — £3  a 
year. 

20787.  What  is  it  now  ? — £8. 

20788.  How  long  has  that  rent  been  on  you? — 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  increased. 

20789.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Three  acres  ; 
the  valuation  is  £3.  I drained  and  improved  it.  It 
was  rough  wild  mountain  when  I got  it  first. 

20790.  Do  you  consider  the  rent  high  ? — It  is  too 
high.  It  would  be  dear  enough  for  £4. 

20791.  This  land,  I believe,  belonged  to  Father  Peter 
Daly  ? — Yes,  sir. 

20792.  What  distance  is  it  from  Galway? — A mile 
and  a quarter.  I have  to  pay  the  Galway  rates. 


20793.  What  are  the  rates  you  have  to  pay? — I 
pay  3s.  10c?.  poor  rate,  Is.  9c?.  sewer  rate,  and  3c?. 
water  rate  in  the  pound  on  my  valuation. 

20794.  Have  you  another  holding  ? — I have,  under 
Mr.  Owen  Kearns,  two  miles  from  the  town. 

20795.  How  many  acres? — Two  acres.  My  father 
built  a house  on  it  some  time  ago. 

20796.  How  far  is  it  from  your  other  holding? — 
A quarter  of  a mile.  We  had  a lease  of  it  at  £2,  5s., 
but  the  lease  expired  last  Michaelmas  twelve  months, 
and  it  has  been  raised  to  £4. 

20797.  Is  that  too  high? — Of  course  it  is  too 
high. 

20798,  Why  do  you  keep  it? — I had  to  keep  it,  for 
I could  get  no  other  place  to  live  in  unless  I came  in 
to  Galway  to  live. 


Michael  Heffernan,  near  Galway,  examined. 


Michael 

Heffernan. 


20799.  Mr.  Kavanagii. — Who  is  your  landlord? 
—Mr.  Mullins. 

20800.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £27,  10s. 

20801.  For  how  many  acres  ? — I do  not  know  how 
many  acres  are  in  it ; it  is  a bulk  rent. 

20802.  Have  you  20  acres  in  it?— No. 

20803.  Do  you  complain  that  your  rent  is  too  high  ? 
— I do. 

20804.  Was  it  raised  ? — It  was. 

20805.  When  was  it  raised? — I think  it  is  15  or  16 
years  since  it  was.  raised.  Mullins  and  Kyne  bought 
the  property,  and  raised  the  rent  when  they  bought  it. 


20806.  Have  you  been  living  there  all  your  life? — 
I am,  and  so  was  my  father  before  me. 

20807.  Did  you  improve  it? — Myself  and  my 
brother  reclaimed  5 acres  of  it,  drained  it,  and  re- 
moved stones  and  bushes. 

20808.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  land- 
lords ? — Not  a penny. 

20809.  What  was  your  former  rent?  — £21  a 
year. 

20810.  Was  it  raised  to  £27,  10s.? — It  was,  sir — 
that  is,  £6,  10s.  more.  That  is  what  I complain 
of. 


Martin  Toole,  Obans  Well,  County  Galway,  examined. 


Martin  Toole. 


20811.  How  far  from  Galway  is  your  holding? — 
Pour  miles. 

20812.  Is  that  on  the  Comyns’  property? — Yes, 
sir. 

20813.  What  is  your  rent? — £6,  10s.  a year. 

20814.  What  is  youi-  valuation? — £3,  10s. 

20815.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Five  or  six 
acres,  but  it  is  not  worth  threepence  an  acre. 

20816.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  you  got  it? 
—No,  sir. 


20817.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  a fair  rent? 
■ — I think  it  would  be  dear  at  £3. 

20818.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  £3,  10s.  ? — It  is. 

20819.  You  think  it  is  not  more  than  that? — I do 
not, 

20820.  Did  you  ever  ask  your  landlord  to  reduce 
it? — I did  not.  I had  to  build  a house  and  stable 
since  I got  it,  and  drain  it  and  make  fences  all  round  it. 

20821.  Did  he  give  you  anything  towards  that  ? — 
He  did  not.  When  I had  it  done,  he  wanted  me  to 
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Oct.  23, 1880.  work  for  him  for  ninepence  a day.  I told  him  I 
m rt~  t i would  not,  and  he  sent  me  a notice  to  quit, 
ar  in  oo  e.  20822.  Did  he  proceed  with  the  notice  to  quit  and 
serve  an  ejectment  on  you  ? — He  did  not. 

20823.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  rent  is  too 
high  ?— It  is. 

20824.  If  you  wanted  to  part  with  it,  would  there 
be  people  ready  to  give  you  something  for  it  ? — I do 
not  know. 


20825.  You  don’t  want  to  leave  it? — I do  not  if 
I could  live  on  it ; but  it  is  hard  to  live  on  it  the 
land  is  so  dear. 

20826.  Where  would  you  go  if  you  left  it?— I 
would  not  know  where;  I have  no  place  to  go  to 
unless  to  America. 

20827.  Do  you  earn  money  by  labouring  for  other 
people?— I do  not,  sir.  I have  no  one  but  mv 
self.  3 


Edward  Toole. 


Edward  Toole,  examined. 


20828.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Martin  of 
Killina  Castle. 

20829.  What  is  your  rent? — £13  a year;  it  used 
to  be  only  £9. 

20830.  How  long  ago  was  it  raised  ? — Six  years  ago. 

20831.  What  is  the  valuation? — £9  or  £9,  10s.,  I 
am  not  sure  which. 

20832.  Is  the  rent  too  high  ? — It  is. 

20833.  Did  he  give  you  a reduction  last  year  ? — 
No.  I asked  for  a reduction,  and  I did  not  get  a 
farthing.  I paid  him  a half-year’s  rent  on  the  1st  of 
January.  He  required  me  yesterday  again,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tenants,  to  pay  him  another  half  - year’s 
rent.  A good  many  of  them  paid,  but  I did  not ; I 
was  not  able. 


20834.  Was  your  crop  a bad  one  last  year?— As 
God  is  my  judge,  I did  not  sell  sixpence  worth  last 
year.  I had  a little  profit  on  oats  this  year. 

20835.  Did  you  improve  your  holding  ? — I built  a 
house,  a barn,  and  stable. 

20836.  Anything  that  was  done  you  did  yourself? 
— Yes,  sir ; we  never  got  a farthing  of  help  from  the 
landlord.  We  wanted  him  to  help  us  to  repair  the 
house  before  it  would  fall  on  the  top  of  us ; but  no. 
he  would  do  nothing  for  us.  The  people  may  drown 
themselves  or  go  to  America  for  all  that  the  landlords 
care ; they  have  no  more  thought  for  us  than  if  we 
were  dogs. 

. [Adjourned.] 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  25th  OCTOBER,  1880. 


Joseph 

Hardy. 


The  Commissioners  met  to-day  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  Railway  Hotel,  Galway — Present The 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  Baron  Dowse,  and  the  O’Conor  Don. 

Joseph  Hardy  of  Dartfield,  Loughrea,  County  Galway,  examined. 


20837.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a landowner? — 
Not  a landlord. 

20838.  An  agent? — No. 

20839.  A landholder? — A landholder. 

20840.  What  land  do  you  hold? — A large  extent. 

20841.  About  what? — Some  thousands  of  acres — 
nearly  6000. 

20842.  In  various  places? — In  various  places  all 
through  this  county,  and  one  large  part  of  it — at 
least  400  Irish  acres — in  the  King’s  County. 

20843.  Is  there  anything  in  your  holding  that  you 
had  any  experience  of  the  Land  Act  or  of  the  land 
laws  generally? — Nothing  except  as  to  the  ordinary 
land  laws  of  the  country.  I have  not  come  into 
collision  with  my  landlords  under  the  Land  Act. 

20844.  There  is  nothing  special  of  your  own 
that  you  have  to  bring  before  us?  — No  special 
grievance. 

20845.  I believe  you  have  given  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject  as  regards  others  ? —I  have. 

20846.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  Ulster  Custom  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — To  all 
Ireland. 

20847.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable ? — Unquestionably. 

20848.  Have  you  much  knowledge  of  the  north  of 
Ireland? — I have  read  a good  deal  about  it. 

20849.  What  is  the  point  in  the  Ulster  Tenant 
Right  that  you  think  would  be  so  especially  desirable 
to  extend  it  ? — Securing  to  the  tenant . beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  the  value  of  any  improvements 
effected  by  his  capital  or  labour. 

20850.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  the  north 
that  it  is  not  so  perfectly  secure,  because  they  say 
that  so  long  as  they  have  the  power  of  raising  the 
rent  on  the  tenants,  their  tenant  right  and  their 
interest  in  the  thing  is  eaten  away  ? — As  I understand 
tenant  right,  it  is  not  defined  thoroughly  in  any  part 


of  the  north.  I don’t  believe  in  it  as  it  exists  there. 
But  my  idea  would  be  that  the  Legislature  should 
define  it  properly,  and  then  extend  it  to  all  Ireland. 

20851.  Have  you  much  experience  as  to  the  small 
holders  ? — I have  largely  ; I was  born  in  this  county, 
and  reared  amongst  them  till  this  day. 

20852.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a feeling  that  if 
they  improved  they  would  suffer  in  the  amount  of 
rent? — No  doubt. 

20853.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  so — that  they 
would  suffer  ? — In  some  cases  there  have  been ; but, 
generally  speaking,  I don’t  think  you  could  fix  it  that 
there  have  been  harsh  measures  generally. 

20854.  You  think  that  a few  instances  would  cause 
a feeling  of  alarm  amongst  the  tenants  ? — I am  sorry 
to  say  that  there  have  been  very  little  improvements 
effected  by  those  men.  That  is  one  of  the  grounds 
that  they  always  give — the  want  of  security.  “ If  I 
improve  this  field  or  that  house,  or  make  any  im- 
provements, my  rent  will  be  raised.”  That  is  what 
they  say. 

20855.  What  view  would  you  take  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rents — would  you  give  the  power  to  a landlord 
to  raise  rents  at  his  own  discretion,  or  by  agreement 
with  the  tenant,  or  by  arbitration? — By  agreement. 
It  would,  I think,  be  a dangerous  attempt  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  such  a thing  as  arbitration.  Unless  it 
be  to  a Government  valuation,  it  should  be  left  to  no 
other  party. 

20856.  You  think  it  should  be  a perfectly  inde- 
pendent party? — Perfectly  independent. 

20857.  That  if  the  two  parties  cannot  agree,  they 
should,  have  power  to  call  for  an  independent  arbitra- 
tion 1 — For  an  independent  arbitration. 

20858.  Then,  as  to  the  question  of  the  sale  of 
holdings  by  tenants,  the  sale  of  their  improvements 
and  good-will,  what  would  you  be  in  favour  of?— 
Unquestionably,  if  a tenant  has  improved,  and  has 
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increased  the  value  of  his  holding  beyond  what  he  took 
it  at,  even  if  he  took  a lease  of  it,  he  should  have  a 
right  of  free  sale  of  all  the  interest  that  he  had  in  his 
land. 

20859.  "Would  you  give  the  landlord  any  power  of 
selecting  the  tenant  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  tenant 
vacating  the  farm? — Unquestionably. 

20860.  You  think  the  tenant  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  sale  ? — Clearly.  On  the  other  hand,  I think 
it  would  be  a great  injustice  if  a tenant  were  to  be 
forced  upon  a landlord  because  he  chose  to  give  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  unless  the  landlord  raised  a sort 
of  factious  opposition,  if  a man  was  a good  solvent 
tenant,  and  a man  of  character,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

20861.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulty  as  to  rents 
and  the  complaints  pf  tenants  has  arisen  from  landlords 
being  in  the  habit  of  estimating  the  value  of  their  farms 
by  the  amount  of  rent  they  can  get  for  them? — In 
great  measure. 

20862.  By  people  bidding  higher  for  the  lands  ? — 
Yes. 

20863.  That  there  are  men  who  want  to  get  farms, 
and  they  will  give  almost  any  sum  of  money  to  get 
possession  of  them  ? — To  get  possession  of  them. 

20864.  Perfectly  regardless  of  whether  it  was  value 
for  it  or  not  ? — Yes. 

20865.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  a great 
number  of  evictions  for  the  sake  of  getting  higher 
rents? — I don’t  think  there  has  been  any  solitary 
instance  of  it.  I have  not  heard  of  an  eviction  for 
twenty-five  years,  save  and  except  for  non-payment  of 
rent. 

20866.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent determination  not  to  pay  rent? — I think  it  has 
been  got  up  by  this  agitation.  It  is  very  easy  to 
arouse  the  minds  of  an  excitable  people.  I think  if 
there  had  been  no  agitation  there  would  not  have  been 
any  opposition  to  the  payment  of  rents. 

20867.  It  would  be  a fair  thing  to  get  an  abatement  ? 
— It  would. 

20868.  The  landlords  here  did  make  abatements  ? — 
Almost  every  place. 

20869.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  state  of  affairs 
around  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Galway? — No. 
My  lands  principally  lie  in  the  east  side  of  the  county, 
very  near  the  Shannon,  on  the  centre  of  the  county. 

20870.  Are  the  tenants,  particularly  the  small 
tenants,  in  your  part  of  the  country  in  a very  bad  way  ? 
— They  appeal'  to  be  quite  excited. 

20871.  I did  not  mean  politically,  but  their  circum- 
stances?— Not  by  any  means.  I think  their  circum- 
stances were  last  year  a great  deal  worse  than  they  are 
now,  but  this  year  their  harvest  lias  been  a good  deal 
better,  and  I think  there  would  have  been  very  little 
difficulty  in  tenants  paying  their  rents  but  for  this 
agitation. 

20872.  Do  you  think  that,  up  to  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  tenants  were  able  to  pay  their  rents  and  live 
tolerably  comfortably? — Up  to  three  years  ago;  there, 
have  been  three  years  in  succession  in  which  the  rents 
have  not  been  made. 

20878.  I suppose  the  good  seasons  up  to  that  led 
them  into  an  improved  way  of  living  ? — What  I would 
call  an  extravagant  way  of  living. 

20874.  And  they  found  it  difficult  to  go  back  again 
to  the  old  mode  of  living — it  would  perhaps  not  be 
desirable  that  they  should  altogether? — Yes.  When 
stock  was  dear,  in  place  of  cultivating,  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  a considerable  portion  of  their  farms,  they 
laid  it  all  out  in  grass,  became  graziers  in  a small  way, 
and  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  They 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  shopkeepers  and  buy  every- 
thing, and  the  profits  from  grazing  a small  portion  of 
land  were  not  sufficient ; and  I used  to  say  to  these 
men,  “ If  you  had  that  field  in  potatoes  or  oats,  you 
would  be  able  to  raise  more  stock.” 

20875.  By  a mixed  system? — A mixed  system. 

20876.  Was  that  caused  by  dislike  to  paying  for 
labour  ? — In  some  cases  ; but  in  many  cases  they  were 
able  to  labour  themselves  and  their  families.  A great 


deal  of  it  was  downright  laziness,  and  a wish  to  be  Oct.  25. 1880. 
stockmasters  in  a small  way,  and  to  go  from  fair  to  ■ — 

fair.  That  applies  to  the  men  having  from  30  to  40  HarclV. 
acres.  Many  of  them  had  little  sheep  plots  in  their 
grounds  that  were  not  an  acre  in  extent,  and  they  kept 
half-a-dozen  sheep  on  it.  That  would  apply  more 
to  the  County  Galway  than  to  Tipperary  or  the  King’s 
County. 

20877.  Do  you  think  they  have  done  a mischief  to 
themselves  by  going  in  too  much  for  artificial  manures  ? 

— I do,  clearly. 

20878.  They  raised  crops  by  exhausting  their  lands  ? 

— In  a great  measure.  My  belief  is  that  if  you  grow 
potatoes  or  oats  with  these  artificial  manures  you 
exhaust  the  laud. 

20879.  Would  that  apply  to  the  growing  of  turnips, 
if  those  turnips  were  consumed  by  the  sheep  on  the 
lands? — No. 

20880.  But  it  is  only  the  larger  men  that  do  that  ? 

— It  is  only  the  larger  men  that  do  that. 

20881.  Baron  Dowse. — How  many  acres  do  you 
farm  yourself? — Nearly  6000  acres. 

20882.  None  of  it  let  to  any  person? — No. 

20883.  How  much  do  you  farm  in  this  county  ? — 

All  but  400. 

20884.  The  400  is  in  the  King’s  County  ? — Yes. 

20885.  None  in  Tipperary? — No. 

20886.  Is  all  that  arable  land  ? — The  greater  part 
of  it. 

20887.  Is  there  any  of  it  mountain  laud? — What  we 
call  mountain  land  I used  as  winter  land.  I have  not 
had  any  of  it  in  my  possession  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half. 

20888.  You  have  leases? — In  many  places,  but  in 
the  majority  I have  none. 

20889.  Who  are  your  landlords  ? — Lord  Dunsandle, 

Lord  Clonbrock,  Mr.  Pollok,  Mr.  Gowing,  and  Mr. 

O’Farrell.  The  property  where  I live  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Gowing  of  London — 800  acres — Mr.  Long  worth. 

20890.  You  must  employ  a large  number  of  labourers 
at  certain  times  of  the  year? — Yes. 

20891.  Are  these  employed  the  whole  year  round  ? 

— They  are. 

20892.  What  wages? — About  8s.  a week. 

20893.  Do  you  give  them  any  place  to  live  in? — 

Very  few. 

20894.  Where  do  the  rest  live? — In  the  places  round 
about. 

20895.  They  pay  a rent  for  these  themselves? — I 
think  not. 

20896.  Have  you  cottages  you  give  rent  free? — I 
have. 

20897.  And  they  have  8s.  a week  in  addition? — 

They  have,  and  potato  land  and  fuel. 

20898.  Are  they  pretty  well  off? — They  are  fairly. 

20899.  Do  you  feel  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour? 

— Except  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

20900.  As  a rule  you  find  it  easy  enough  to  get 
labour  there  ? — Last  year  was  very  severe  on  them. 

20901.  Are  they  discontented  in  any  way? — Not 
that  I can  see. 

20902.  I have  heard  it  said  that  their  interests  and 
those  of  the  farmers  are  not  identical,  and  that  they 
are  getting  up  an  agitation  on  their  own  account — is 
there  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

20903.  Is  your  rent  considerably  above  the  valua- 
tion ? — A thh'd,  some  of  it ; others  a fourth  and  a half. 

20904.  Is  it  in  any  case  equal  to  or  below  it? — I 
cannot  charge  my  memory  that  it  is  below  it.  I am 
sure  it  is  not. 

20905.  You  say  you  approve  of  the  tenant  right  of 
the  north? — Yes. 

20906.  But  that  it  would  require  improvement? — 

Clearly. 

20907.  Suppose  the  lands  were  let  at  a fair  rent, 
the  tenant  to  retain  possession  and  not  to  be  put  out 
as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent  and  did  not  sublet— is  that 
according  to  your  notions? — That  would  meet  all  the 
objections. 

20908.  And  if  a Government  valuator  was  appointed 
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Oct.  25, 188P.  to  value  the  rent  in  case  there  was  a difficulty  ? — If  the 
~ — parties  could  not  agree  amongst  themselves. 

Hardy1  20909.  The  parties  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ? — 

Yes. 

20910.  And  they  might  settle  their  differences  any 
way  they  liked  ? — Yes. 

20911.  But  if  they  could  not  settle  them,  then  the 
Government  valuator  might  be  called  in? — Yes. 

20912.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  the  Land 
Act,  you  say — would  you  think  the  Chairman  a proper 
tribunal  for  the  valuation  of  the  rent  ? — I don’t  think  it 
is  a satisfactory  tribunal. 

20913.  You  don’t  think  it  is  a satisfactory  tribunal? 
— I think  it  is  placing  a great  deal  in  the  power  of  the 
Chairman,  and  I think  that  if  that  power  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  man,  he  should  be  a thoroughly 
practical  man,  acquainted  with  all  the  different  details 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  as  far  as  regards  the  letting 
of  land  and  everything  connected  with  it.  The  Chair- 
man is  not  so  acquainted. 

20914.  But  you  know  that  he  has  to  go  by  evidence? 
— Yes. 

, 20915.  But  you  think  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
be  a man  acquainted  with  practical  details  ?- — I do. 

20916.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a satisfactory 
tribunal  to  settle  the  rent? — I do  not. 

20917.  To  settle  the  rent? — I don’t  know  that.  I 
think  the  fairest  way  in  the  world  would  be  for  men  to 
settle  it  amongst  themselves. 

20918.  But  .if  not — if  they  could  not  agree? — I 
would  have  a Government  valuator. 

20919.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  peasant 
proprietors  that  are  talked  about? — No.  There  has 
not  been  any  in  my  neighbourhood. 

20920.  No  Church  lands  ?—  Nothing  but  a small 
glebe ; and  that,  1 think,  got  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  about  it. 

20921.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a man  being 
assisted  by  the  State  to  purchase  his  holding  out  ? — 
I highly  approve  of  it. 

20922.  But  what  do  you  think  of  it  as  a general 
remedy  for  all  Ireland? — I don’t  think  it  could  be 
done. 

20923.  But  where  a man  is  willing  to  sell?— 
Clearly. 

20924.  And  yon  think  he  should  be  helped? — Yes. 
But  it  would  not  be  a remedy  for  all  Ireland ; and  the 
reason  of  that  is  that  it  would  take  too  much  of  his 
_ capital,  which  he  should  have  to  work  his  farm  with. 
There  are  three  requisites  for  the  improvement  of  land 


in  this  country — capital,  skill,  and  industry.  These 
should  be  combined. 

20925.  I think  if  you  had  a voice  in  the  weather  it 
would  be  useful  ? — W e can’t  have  that.  I am  sorry 
to  say  our  climate  is  not  at  all  a desirable  one  but 
this  year  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Another 
thing  I think  our  Government  might  fairly  do,  would 
be  to  encourage  the  making  of  railways  throughout 
this  country.  Where  I live  we  are  twelve  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station.  There  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  produce  of  farms. 

20926.  What  is  your  nearest  town? — -Loughrea. 

20927.  And  is  Athenry  the  nearest  station? — There 
is  a place  called  Woodlawn.  That  is  nearer  to  Lou'di- 
rea  than  Athenry. 

20928.  How  long  have  you  been  farming  so  much 
land  as  this? — To  that  extent? 

20929.  Yes. — I am  farming  since  1837.  I com- 
menced in  a small  way  after  I came  from  school.  In 
1837  I was  the  owner  of  a small  mill,  which  I enlarged 
and  worked  for  years.  In  1846  I first  commenced  to 
take  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and  from  that  out  to 
this  I have  been  gradually  going  on,  and  at  some 
times  I have  had  even  more  land  in  my  possession  than 
I have  now. 

20930.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole  that  the  specula- 
tion has  been  successful  ? — It  has  been  up  to  the  last 
few  years,  and  during  this  past  three  years  it  has  been 
the  reverse — a great  deal  owing  to  our  climate,  as  it 
affected  seriously  our.  sheep  farming.  Our  sheep 
breeding  and  sheep  farming  has  been  the  great  thing 
altogether.  Without  it  we  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
anything  at  all  like  the  rents. 

20931.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  not  there  a great 
change  this  year? — Yes. 

20932.  For  the  better? — For  the  better. 

20933.  And  have  not  the  large  farms  pulled  up?— 
This  year,  taking  it  on  its  own  basis,  would  be  quite 
good  enough. 

20934.  Baron  Dowse. — Of  course  it  requires  a good 
deal  to  pull  up  the  successive  losses  of  three  years  ? — 
A great  deal.  There  was  a great  loss  in  wool.  In 
that  one  article  I lost  £5000.  As  regards  this  railway, 
it  is  a difficult  thing  to  get  a railway — a very  difficult 
matter.  I am  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  last  Saturday  I was  anxious  to  bring  forward  the 
question  of  a railway  from  Portumna  to  Loughrea. 
There  is  plenty  of  anxiety  for  it,  but  not  much  money 
to  make  it. 

The  witness  then  withdrew. 


James 

Kilmartin. 


Mr.  James  Kilmartin,  Sralea,  County  Roscommon,  examined  by  Baron  Dowse. 


20936.  Your  residence  is  near  Ballinasloe? — Within 
two  miles  of  the  town. 

20937.  Are  you  president  or  vice-president  of  the 
Ballinasloe  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ? — Not  now, 
sir.  I was  vice-president  of  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association.  I am  now  a member  of  the  council  of 
the  Land  League. 

20938.  The  local  council  ? — Yes.  We  have  changed 
it  from  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  to  the  Land 
League. 

20939.  You  are  now  president  ? — No. 

20940.  Vice-president? — No.  But  a member  of  the 
council  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League.  I 
wish  to  state  that  I am  here  giving  evidence,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  Land  League,  but  as  an  individual. 

20941.  But  you  will  give  us  all  your  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Land  League.  Have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870? — A 
good  deal. 

20942.  According  to  your  experience,  has  it  worked 
well  or  the  contrary? — It  has  worked  very  ill.  My 
experience  is  that  it  stimulated  industry  and  improve- 
ments very  much  for  a time,  and  after  a time  the 
tenant  farmers  saw  there  was  no  security  for  their 
improvements  in  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  power 
which  the  Act  gave  to  landlords  to  raise  their  rents  to 


an  unlimited  extent.  That  checked  the  improvements, 
and  it  created  a general  feeling  of  discontent.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  the  landlord  having  the  power, 
unless  the  tenant  went  out  altogether,  of  raising  the 
rent,  the  tenant  was  afraid  of  having  his  own  improve- 
ments valued,  and  raising  the  rent  on  him.  It  has  been 
done  in  many  cases.  The  landlord  has  raised  the  rent, 
and  thus  confiscated  the  property  of  the  tenant. 

20943.  I suppose  in  your  opinion  that  state  of  affairs 
was  rather  an  inducement  to  the  landlord  to  raise  the 
rent? — It  was  decidedly. 

20944.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  the  rents 
being  raised  in  your  part  of  the  country? — I know 
some  instances.  I could  mention  one  where  the  rent 
was  £125  a year,  the  valuation  £97,  5s.  The  tenant 
was  promised  a lease  at  the  expiration  of  his  own  lease, 
and  in  consequence  he  made  vast  improvements.  He 
reclaimed  twenty  acres  of  bog,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  the  rent  was. raised  £25,  making  it  £1 50.  That 
I consider  was  a rack  rent.  The  tenant  would  not  pay 
that  rack  rent,  were  it  not  that  by  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act  he  hod  no  remedy  against  the  landlord. 
Owing  to  the  covenants  in  the  lease,  he  was  after  ex- 
pending £800  or  £900. 

20945.  If  he  had  gone  into  the  Court  and  fought 
the  landlord,  he  would  have  had  to  leave  the  place,  and 
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take  whatever  compensation  he  could  get  for  it  ? — He 
would. 

20946.  And  he  preferred  to  stay  on  it  with  his 
family? — Yes. 

20947.  He  understood  that  his  lease  would  he  re- 
newed at  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease  ? — The  lease 
was  renewed,  but  at  a higher  rent,  and  the  bad  times 
coming  on,  it  was  a great  hardship  on  an  improving 
tenant. 

20948.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  pasture  when  con- 
trasted with  tillage  farming  ? — I think  that  all  cove- 
nants binding  the  tenant  to  keep  the  land  in  grass 
ought  to  be  made  null  and  void  by  the  Land  Act, 
because  it  does  an  immense  deal  of  harm. 

20949.  But  if  a man  takes  a grazing  farm  he  ought 
to  keep  it  as  a grass  farm? — But  I think  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  such  contracts  ought  to  be  null  and  void. 

20950.  Whether  a tenant  was  a large  one  or  a 
small  one,  you  would  not  allow  him  to  contract  himself 
out  of  the  Land  Act? — I would  not. 

20951.  Some  people  say  that  large  fanners  require 
protection — do  they  ? — I think  that  in  recent  years  the 
tenants  on  large  farms  were  very  hard  pushed. 

20952.  What  I want  to  know  from  you  is,  do  yon 
disapprove  of  pasture  as  contrasted  with  tillage? — 
I disapprove  of  it  in  toto. 

20953.  Does  it  tend  to  consolidate  farms'? — It  does. 
I know  that  landlords  having  lands  to  'let,  have 
generally  let  it  as  grass  fanns.  There  was  112  acres 
in  the  farm  to  which  I refer.  It  is  held  only  as  a 
grass  farm,  and  still  the  tenant  goes  on  improving  and 
reclaiming  bogs,  and  making  every  improvement  pos- 
sible for  an  improving  tenant  to  make.  It  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  landlord,  by  not  allowing 
•the  tenant  to  do  anything  that  would  deteriorate  the 
land. 

20954.  Would  you  allow  him  to  subdivide? — To 
the  extent  of  30  or  40  acres. 

20955.  Would  you  allow  him  to  sublet? — As  a rule 
I think  it  would  be  rather  unfair  to  prevent  con-acre. 

20956.  There  is  a question  whether  con-acre  is  sub- 
letting, but  my  question  refers  to  letting  part  of  the 
land  altogether  ? — I would  not  think  it  right  to  allow 
him  to  become  a small  landlord  on  his  own  account. 

20957.  But  would  you  allow  his  son  to  hold  it  after 
his  death? — I would. 

20958.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
moting of  peasant  proprietorship  ? — I think  that  would 
be  very  desirable,  but  I don’t  think  the  G-overnment 
would  be  able  to  pass  a measure  expropriating  the 
landlords.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  have  the  power, 
I believe,  to  do  it. 

20959.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Parnell  could  do  it  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

20960.  Would  you  think  that  buying  out  all  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  and  selling  to  the  tenants  would 
be  beneficial  ? — I think  it  would  be  beneficial. 

20961.  But  not  practicable? — No  ; but  with  absent 
landlords  it  might.  I believe  that  peasant  proprietary 
is  the  basis  of  a fair  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
but  I don’t  believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  parties 
it  is  possible. 

20962.  But  wherever  you  find  an  industrious  tenant, 
and  the  landlord  willing  to  sell,  you  would  offer  every 
facility  ? — I would. 

20963.  Gradually  that  would  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  become  a national  institution  in  course  of 
time  ? — Yes. 

20964.  But  would  you  turn  out  the  landlords  with- 
out their  own  consent  ? — I would  not  think  it  fair. 

20965.  Nor  without  giving  them  compensation? — 
That  would  be  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money. 

20966.  You  would  not  take  anything  from  them? — 
I would  not. 

20967.  And  you  think  the  tenant  should  pay  a fair 
vent  for  his  holding  ? — That  is  the  extent  of  the  whole 
question. 

20968.  Suppose  a scheme  were  proposed  by  which 
the  tenant  was  to  pay  a fair  rent,  that  he  should  not 
be  turned  out  as  long  as  he  paid  that  rent,  and  that 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  holding  if  he  wished, 


what  would  you  think  of  that? — That  would  be  the  Oct. '26,1880. 
fairest  thing  to  do.  I think  that  would  be  the  fairest  - — 

way.  I know  one  in  King’s  County,  a bishop’s  pro-  K™,iavtin. 
perty,  near  Clonmacnoise,  where  the  Ulster  Custom  is 
supposed  to  prevail.  The  tenants  are  generally  small, 
and  I know  they  are  comfortable,  because  they  are 
making  a great  deal  of  improvements  on  the  land, 
and  they  consider  the  landlord  will  not  or  cannot  dis- 
possess them  of  the  lands,  because  they  think  the 
Ulster  Custom  does  prevail  on  the  property.  On  this 
estate  they  are  comparatively  comfortable,  because  they 
feel  that  the  landlord  has  not  raised  the  rent  on  them. 

They  have  the  land  practically  at  about  Griffith’s 
valuation,  and  they  are  ready  to  sell  if  they  chose.  If 
the  Ulster  Custom  were  defined  in  this  way,  and 
extended  in  this  way  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  easy  to  settle  the  land  question. 

20969.  Would  it  satisfy  the  people,  do  you  think  ? — 

I think  it  would.  I know  another  estate,  Lord  Ash- 
town’s,  where  the  tenants  are  very  much  dissatisfied — 
they  are  very  poor. 

20970.  That  is  the  estate  that  originally  belonged 
to  the  Gascoignes? — I don’t  know. 

20971.  It  is  Lord  Ashtown’s? — It  is. 

20972.  Suppose  there  was  a difference  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  • how  would  you  fix  it  ? — By 
arbitration — two  to  be  chosen,  one  by  each,  and  they 
to  choose  an  umpire;  and  I would  have  them  take 
into  consideration  the  letting  value  of  the  lands  in 
the  district,  but  I should  not  have  them  take  into 
consideration  the  tenant’s  improvements,  so  that  he 
should  not  be  rented  on  his  own  expenditure ; but 
not  only  that,  but  on  his  own  tenant  right  sometimes 
he  gets  by  the  Land  Act  seven  years’,  and  from  that 
down  to  two  years’  compensation.  Previous  to  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  this  right  was  in  existence  in  these 
three  counties.  A tenant  used  to  sell  his  goodwill  as  a 
general  rule. 

20973.  Before  the  Land  Act? — Before  the  Land 
Act  the  law  did  not  recognise  it,  but  still  the  landlords 
allowed  it. 

20974.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  only  to  a certain 
extent  recognised  this  occupancy  right? — I would 
include  not  only  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  improvements 
in  soil,  but  the  value  of  his  tenant  right,  and  that  would 
be  decided,  I think,  in  the  fairest  way  by  arbitration. 

20975.  Arbitration  by  Land  Court,  or  private  arbi- 
tration?— I think  that  the  judge  would  be  a very 
proper  umpire. 

20976.  But  would  not  that  lead  to  litigation  in 
nearly  every  case? — Yes,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
all  these  settled  outside  the  Land  Court. 

70977.  What  do  you  think  of  a Government  arbi- 
tration?— It  would  be  a very  good  way  as  long  as  they 
took  care  not  to  value  the  tenants’  improvements  or 
goodwill. 

20980.  Yes;  but  apart  from  that,  the  principle  is 
one  thing,  how  it  should  be  carried  out  is  another.  Do 
you  think  a Government  arbitration  would  be  a good 
way  of  settling  it? — I do.  I think  Griffith’s  valuation 
was  a very  good  valuation ; and  if  they  had  another 
man  now  like  him,  I think  it  would  be  well. 

20981.  What  do  you  think  of  fixity  of  tenure  and 
free  sale ; the  Land  League  don’t  like  that  ? — I differ 
with  them  on  that. 

20982.  But  suppose  they  carried  the  country  with 
them  ? — I don’t  suppose  even  if  they  carried  the  country 
with  them,  I don’t  think  they  would  make  the  Govern- 
ment carry  it  out. 

20983.  Do  you  think  that  would  please  the  people  ? 

— I believe  the  people,  when  they  come  to  see  the 
merits  of  the  different  schemes,  they  will  fall  back  on 
the  old  scheme,  and  will  prefer  it  because  they  think  it 
is  more  likely  than  the  other. 

20984.  People  often  ask  for  more  than  they  will 
take  ? — That  is  very  often  the  case.  Of  course  I would 
give  a decided  preference  to  peasant  proprietary  so 
long  as  it  can  be  obtained. 

20985.  But  you  prefer  the  substance  to  the  shadow? 

—Yes. 

20986.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the 
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Oct.  25,  l(:80.  people  understand  about  peasant  proprietary  that  they  21009.  The  Chairman. — Who  is  the  landlord? 

. would  have  to  pay  more  than  they  are  paying  at  Thomas  J.  Tully. 

'l/i! martin.  present? — I think  they  don’t  thoroughly  understand  21010.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  spoke,  in  answer 

this  question.  I think  if  they  did  they  wonld  not  like  to  Baron  Dowse,  of  giving  security  to  all  residential 
it  at  all.  I think  the  great  mass  of  the  people  don’t  tenants? — Yes. 

understand  it.  21011.  Would  you  extend  it  to  tenants  holding 

20987.  We  asked  some  the  other  day,  and  at  first  outlying  farms? — No;  it  is  a deplorable  thing  to  look 

they  were  very  enthusiastic  about  peasant  proprietors,  over  this  County  Galway,  and  see  those  vast  tracts  of 

and  when  we  explained  it  to  them  they  were  not. — I land  held  by  graziers.  I would  think  it  a good  thin" 

should  say  that.  to  make  all  leases  prohibiting  tillage  null  and  void.  ° 

20988.  Baron  Dowse. — Of  course  if  they  got  the  21012.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  leave  the  grazing 
land  for  nothing? — From  my  knowledge  of  these  tenants  to  the  law  as  it  is ? — I would, 
people  and  of  these  agitators,  no  one  asks  for  the  land  21018.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  the  people 
for  nothing.  They  distinguish  between  what  is  right  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  law  applied  to  residential 

and  what  is  wrong,  and  want  only  what  is  fair,  I tenants  ?— I think  so.  I look  on  the  graziers  as  the 

think.  curse  of  the  country. 

20989.  The  Chairman. — Peasant  proprietary  and  21014.  You  spoke  of  Lord  Ashbrook’s  estate : when 
security  of  holding? — There  is  an  advantage  in  regard  were  the  rents  raised  there? — I cannot  say  the  dates 
to  peasant  proprietary  when  the  holder  understands  but  since  the  present  Land  Act.  On  another  estate’ 
that  what  he  holds  would  be  his  for  ever  and  ever.  that  of  Mr.  Potts,  he  gave  leases  about  four  years  a*o! 

20990.  Suppose  it  was  a perpetuity  lease? — Still  -21015.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  the  Saunders  man? 

there  would  be  an  advantage  in  peasant  proprietary  — Yes:  he  is  considered  a very  good  landlord.  He 
over  that — paying  rent  for  ever  and  ever.  gave  leases  at  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  then  that  was 

20991.  Do  you  think  that  they  look  forward  so  much  raised  in  some  cases  one-fourth,  and  in  others  one-third 
as  35  years’ distance,  and  consider  it  an  advantage? — above  the  previous  rent.  The  tenants  have  put  up 

They  would.  houses  and  walls  at  their  own  expense,  and  at  the 

20992.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  the  Irish  drawing  out  of  these  leases  a thirty-one  years'  lease 
peasants  are  so  anxious  about  posterity  that  they  would  was  offered,  and  they  were  prohibited  in  this  from 
burden  themselves  for  35  years  for  its  sake  ?—  I don’t  making  any  claims  under  the  Land  Act,  either  retro- 
think  they  would  burden  themselves,  but  they  would  spective  or  prospective.  Several  tenants  came  to  me, 

make  some  sacrifice.  and  I advised  them  not  to  take  such  a lease,  and  Mr! 

20993.  The  Chairman. — We  have  heard  of  some  Potts  struck  out  these  objectionable  clauses,  and  gave 
landlords  who  have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money,  not  them  thirty  years’  lease.  But  still  in  these  leases  there 
so  much  on  tenant  holdings,  but  in  general  improve-  are  objectionable  clauses — one  is  for  erecting  buildings 
ments,  such  as  main  drains,  and  roads,  and  fences,  etc. : without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  another  for 

don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  reclaiming  bogs. 

country  if  that  were  stopped? — If  the]  Government  21016.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Were  these  leases  given 
would  go  on  giving  the  tenants  the  same  facilities  as  to  small  tenants  ? — Small  tenants, 
the  landlords  have  at  present  to  improve  their  estates,  21017.  I understood  from  the'  Land  Act  of  1870 
I don't  think  it  would  be  a loss.  they  can  contract  themselves  out  of  their  claims  for 

20994.  In  these  large  improvements  it  would  require  disturbance,  if  they  get  thirty-one  years’  lease? 
the  whole  body  of  the  tenantry  to  agree  beforehand? — 21018.  Baron  Dowse. — Certainly. 

I think  in  that  case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern-  21019.  The  O’Conor  Don— But  they  could  not 

ment  to  carry  on  the  works  and  apportion  the  cost  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  permanent  improvements  ? 
each’  tenant.  _ No,  I believe  not — reclaiming  and  buildings. 

20995.  Like  a rating  district? — Exactly.  21020.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  tenants  with  whom 

20996.  As  in  the  drainage  boards? — Yes.  you  are  acquainted  would  be  able  to  provide  one-third 

20997.  But  there  is  nobody  to  compel  them  there?  or  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  of  their  holdings? 
— I think  that  arterial  drainage  should  be  carried  on  — I suppose  I am  acquainted  with  thousands  of  tenants, 

by  the  Government  whether  the  landlords  or  tenants  and  I could  scarcely  point  to  half-a-dozen  that  would 

agree  to  it  or  not,  and  then  put  a compulsory  rate  be  able  to  pay  the  money  down,  for  they  are  very  much 
upon  it.  reduced  in  circumstances.  I was  talking  to  Sir  George 

20998.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  farm  much  your-  Young  outside.  He  was  making  mention-  of  Lord 
self? — 112  acres;  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  waste  Clancarty,  who  is  considered  to  be  a very  good  land- 
oa  it-  lord ; and  I wish  to  mention  the  hardship  of  preventing 

20999.  The  Chairman. — You  said  you  would  not  tenants  from  selling.  It  is  not  the  custom  on  that 

object  to  the  subdivision  to  his  son?— Yes.  estate.  One  of  the  cases  I know,  too,  was  one  of  great 

21000.  Would  you  limit  the  size? — Anything  below  hardship.  A poor  woman,  holding  nine  acres,  unable 

20  acres  would  be  undesirable.  to  carry  on  her  farm,  wished  to  give  it  up ; she  claimed 

21001.  Would  you  put  a new  house  and  buildings  some  compensation  to  give  it  up.  She  would  have  got 

on  it  ? — That,  I think,  would  be  a great  advantage,  a large  sum  of  money  if  she  had  a right  to  sell  it,  and 

because  I think  the  more  we  have  of  such  farms  in  the  Lord  Clancarty  would  get  a good  tenant,  but  Mr. 

country  the  better.  Fowler  told  him  that  Lord  Clancarty  would  not  allow 

21002.  Under  20  acres?  — I would  not  wish  to  any  such  custom.  lie  would  not  allow  free  sale  for  fear 

have  them  below  that,  because  it  will  lead  to  great  that  it  would  become  a custom  on  the  estate.  I 

poverty.  think  it  is  very  injurious  entirely  to  allow  any  such  rule ; 

21003.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  hold  by  lease?  any  rule  on  an  estate  that  works  in  that  way  injures  the 

—By  lease.  tenants. 

21004.  How  long  made? — About  three  or  four  21021.  He  does  not  acknowledge  right  of  sale? — 
years.  ^ No.  She  was  in  arrears  of  rent,  and  except  for  improve- 

21005.  Baron  Dowse. — To  run? — No;  out  of  ments,  she  could  not  claim  anything  for  disturbance.  In 

twenty-one.  this  case,  I believe,  Lord  Clancarty  gave  her  £18.  I 

21006.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  the  rent  raised  believe  she  would  get  £100  if  she  were  allowed  to  sell, 
when  the  new  lease  was  made? — It  was  raised.  I may  21022.  Baron  Dowse. — And,  as  in  the  north  of 
just  say  that  the  case  to  which  I referred  was  my  own  Ireland,  the  landlord  would  get  the  arrears  of  rent  out 

case-  of  the  £100? — Certainly.  This  system  of  allowing  a 

21007.  And  what  had  been  the  length  of  the  previous  rule  on  an  estate  to  prevail  works  very  injuriously.  I 

lease? — Twenty-one  years.  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  have  one  custom  on  one 

21008.  Is  it  the  custom  to  give  twenty-one  years’  estate,  and  another  on  another ; and  I think,  if  the 

leases  on  that  estate? — It  is  a very  small  property,  and  Government  were  to  make  any  change  in  law  to 

there  are  few  tenants  on  it.  extend  the  Ulster  Custom,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
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to  have  it  defined.  If  it  would  be  of  any  service  to 
yon,  I could  furnish  you  with  some  documents  to  show 
you  the  inconvenience  of  such  a rule. 

21023.  Of  rent  being  charged  too  high  ? — Yes.  Of 
course  I could  only  give  those  for  what  they  are  worth. 

21024.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  called  an  agita- 
tor?— I certainly  am,  because  I go  to  these  meetings, 
and  I have  been  the  cause  of  getting  up  those  land 
meetings  in  our  districts. 

21025.  I think  you  are  a very  moderate  and  reason- 
able man. — I would  never  have  taken  part  in  it  but 
for  these  cases  of  hardship.  The  landlord  has  a good 
right  to  get  a fair  rent.  (Witness  handed  some  docu- 
ments to  the  secretary,  Sir  George  Young.) 

21026.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  say  how  you  got 
them? — I know  a case  that  I was  instrumental  in 
bringing  before  the  House  of  Commons  through  The 
O'Donoghue,  that  of  Mrs.  Denis  O’Brien,  near  Ballina- 
sloe.  The  tenants  had  made  vast  improvements  there. 
I wrote  down  here  and  there  the  rents  and  valuation, 
which  show  that  the  tenants  have  no  security.  Eleven 
of  those  tenants  were  served  with  notices  of  ejectment, 
demanding  the  rent,  or  otherwise  double  the  existing 
rent. 

21027.  When  was  it? — I don’t  remember  the  date, 
but  I think  it  was  about  three  years  ago.  Togher  is 
the  name  of  the  town  land.  I will  just  give  you  an 
example  of  the  rents  and  valuation  of  this  estate.  The 
eleven  tenants  were  served  with  processes  of  ejectment, 
either  demanding  the  rent,  or  double  the  rent.  Mat 
Kinnane  of  Togher,  valuation  £13,  os.,  which  may  be 


£13,  10s.  This,  however,  is  nearly  correct,  as  I could 
get  it.  The  rent  £22,  8s.  served  with  notice  of  eject- 
ment or  to  raise  the  rent  to  double  the  existing  rent. 
This  tenant,  I know,  has  made  improvements.  The 
valuation  is  £13,  os. 

21028.  You  mean  to  say  she  wanted  to  raise  them 
to  £44? — She  tried  to  do  it.  But  I held  meet- 
ings there,  and  these  cases  were  supplied  to  The 
O’Donoghue,  and  I think,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  each  desisted  from  proceeding 
in  each  case.  The  valuation  of  that  land  would  be  a 
very  high  rent  if  it  were  not  for  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments. I.  have  taken  down  another  case,  that  of  John 
Fohey,  valuation  £2,  os.,  rent  £4,  15s.  He  was  served 
with  notice  of  ejectment  or  double  the  rent. 

21029.  For  double  the  £4,  10s.  ? — Yes.  Another 
case  is  that  of  John  Finnan;  his  rent  is  £3,  10s.,  and 
his  valuation  15s. 

21030.  What,  did  she  want  to  raise  that  too? — Oh, 
before  that. 

21031.  Is  it  Mr.  Denis  O’Brien?  — Mrs.  Denis 
O’Brien. 

21032.  Did  she  succeed  in  this  ? — She  desisted. 

21033.  Did  she  desist  in  all? — In  all;  she  left  them 
the  land  at  the  old  rent.  As  a general  rule,  these  small 
landlords — 

21034.  Who  is  the  agent? — She  has  no  agent,  she 
has  only  a small  property. 

21035.  Baron  Dowse. — You  were  going  to  say,  as 
a general  rule,  that  these  landlords  ? — They  are  worse 
on  their  tenants  than  the  old  landlords. 


Mr.  Thomas  F.  Joyce,  examined. 


21036.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Mount  Tyrone 
House,  near  Lennane? — Yes. 

21037.  You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — We  farm  close  on 
9000  acres  of  land,  myself  and  my  father,  which  I manage. 

21038.  What  sort  of  land  is  it? — Mountain  land  in 
Connemara. 

21039.  Chiefly  or  altogether  situate  in  Connemara  ? 
—Chiefly  in  what  is  called  the  Joyce  country. 

21040.  Does  the  right  of  tenants  selling  their  lands 
exist  in  that  district? — On  some  estates  here  and  there 
only. 

21041.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  O’Kelly  for 
some  of  it,  and  we  hold  some  under  Lord  Ardilaun  and 
Mr.  Berridge. 

21042.  Do  any  of  these  landlords  recognise  the  right 
of  sale? — Mr.  O’Kelly,  the  landlord  on  whose  property 
we  live. 

21043.  And  the  others  do  not? — No. 

, 21044.  Are  sales  increasing  or  decreasing? — They 
are  decreasing  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

21045.  Is  the  rent  generally  raised  on  the  occasion  of 
a change  of  tenant?— No ; a tenant  must  surrender  the 
land  to  the  landlord,  and  it  is  advertised  that  the  lands 
are  to  be  sold,  and  the  highest  bidder  gets  the  land. 

21046.  Do  you  hold  by  lease? — Yes,  some. 

21047.  Are  they  long  leases? — Twenty-one  years. 

21048.  Have  you  and  your  family  always  held  leases 
for  twenty-one  years? — No;  some  for  longer  terms 
and  some  shorter. 

21049.  When  were  those  leases  made? — In  1860. 
They  will  expire  next  year;  and  there  are  several 
parties  who  hold  under  similar  leases,  and  they  will 
' not  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
or  disturbance,  and  I think  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

21050.  Do  you  consider  the  tribunal  of  Quarter 
Sessions  a good  one  ? are  the  people  satisfied  with  it  ? 
—No,  indeed  they  are  not. 

21051.  Could  you  suggest  a better  tribunal? — I 
don’t  know  what  existing  tribunal  would  be  better. 

21052.  It  is  chiefly  the  expense  that  you  complain 
of  ? — Yes ; and  it  leaves  so  much  to  the  Chairman. 
I suppose  they  are  generally  landlords,  and  they  have  a 
leaning  to  their  class.  I know  one  case  of  my  father’s. 
He  claimed  compensation — he  improved  it  in  various 


ways ; the  landlord  came  into  Court,  and  filed  a set-off, 
so  that  my  father  had  to  give  up  his  claim.  The 
landlord  would  have  expended  £1000  on  it;  and  my 
father  was  obliged  to  pay  for  dilapidations,  and  there 
were  no  dilapidations. 

21053.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  of  the 
covenants  that  have  been  latterly  put  in  the  leases? 
— Yes,  I have  some  here : binding  tenant  to  pay  grand 
jury  cess,  and  to  make  any  claim  for  compensation  on 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  not  to  make  any  improve- 
ments not  required  for  a grazing  farm  on  it.  My  brother 
thought  to  go  and  live  on  a farm,  which  was  200  acres, 
and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  build  on  the  place. 

21054.  Was  it  a grass  farm  before? — It  was. 

21055.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  landlord 
covenanting  that  it  should  be  a grass  farm  ? — I do ; it 
was  large  enough  to  support  a family. 

21056.  Baron  Dowse. — Might  not  it  have  continued 
a grass  farm  and  he  be  allowed  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  house  ? — He  might  have  done  so. 

21057.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Mr.  Staples  of 
Queen’s  County. 

31058.  Would  your  brother  have  been  willing  to 
have  paid  an  increased  rent  equal  to  the  average  of 
half  the  county  cess,  and  then  have  the  county  cess 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  land 
was  too  dear  as  it  was. 

21059.  That  system  for  a landlord  to  undertake 
to  pay  half  of  the  county  cess  and  put  it  on  the  rent, 
would  be  a mere  fraud  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It 
would. 

21060.  Suppose  a tenant  says,  “I  won’t  pay  the 
county  cess,”  and  the  landlord  says,  “Very  well;  I will 
put  it  on  the  rent ; ” would  not  that  be  only  a contriv- 
ance ? — It  would.  Before  the  lease  was  filled  up,  there 
was  nothing  about  grand  jury  cess,  but  at  the  time 
the  lease  was  signed  there  was  then  this  clause. 

21061.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  your,  brother 
agreed  to  pay  the  rent  that  is  fixed  in  that  lease,  did  he 
understand  that  half  of  the  county  cess  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  landlord  ? — There  was  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

21062.  And  you  understood  that  it  was  not  to  be 
paid  ? — Yes ; according  to  the  Act. 

21063.  What  proportion  does  the  Government  valu- 
ations bear  to  the  rent? — It  is  a fair  rent.  We  pay 


Oct.  25, 1880. 

James 

Kilmartin. 


Thomas  F, 
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£500  per  cent,  over  the  valuation,  others  £300,  others 
£200. 

21064.  The  rent  is  very  much  more  over  the  valua- 
tion in  regard  to  the  grass  farms  than  the  others,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

21065.  Has  there  been  any  great  increasing  of  rent 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — There  are  a great 
many  of  the  landlords  who  have  increased  their  rent 
and  entered  into  new  agreements  with  the  tenants. 

21066.  In  Connemara? — Yes,  and  in  Mayo  too. 

21067.  Baron  Dowse. — How  far  is  Lennane  from 
the  borders  of  Mayo  ? — About  a mile. 

21068.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  particular 
time  on  those  estates  in  which  rent  is  raised,  or  is  it 
raised  at  any  time? — Whenever  the  land  is  purchased 
by  new  landlords — land  jobbers,  as  they  are  called — 
they  generally  raise  the  rent.'  They  are  the  curse  of 
the  country. 

21069.  That  is  the  land  jobbers  ? — Yes. 

21070.  Are  the  improvements  generally  made  by 
the  landlords  or  the  tenants?— All  by  the  tenants.  If 
they  are  not  by  the  tenants,  they  are  not  made  at  all.' 
Lord  Ardilaun  is  doing  something  of  that  kind — 
building  houses  for  his  tenants. 

21071.  Has  the  Land  Act  done  anything  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  improvements? — It  has  rather 
checked  the  growth  of  improvements. 

21072.  How  so  ? — The  landlords  objected  to  making 
improvements,  and  the  tenants  are  afraid. 

21073.  They  are  afraid  the  rents  will  be  increased? 
— Y es.  I knew  a case  in  which  there  were  ten  or  eleven 
of  a family,  and  the  tenant  was  ready  to  build  an 
additional  room  or  two  to  his  house,  and  the  landlord 
warned  him  that  if  he  made  the  improvements  he  would 
evict  him.  His  family  to-day  are  herding  with  the 
cattle  out  in  the  stable. 

21073a.  Who  is  he  ? — I would  rather  not  mention 
the  name. 

21074.  The  O’Conok  Don. — Are  there  many  cases 
in  your  district  where  the  tenant  has  claimed  com- 
pensation and  got  it? — Not  many. 

21075.  Are  there  many  evictions? — A good  many, 
but  many  of  them  cannot  claim  compensation. 

21076.  That  is,  they  entered  on  a new  agreement 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  and  cannot  claim 
compensation  ? — Yes. 

21077.  Are  there  many  cases  of  that  sort  near  you? 

21078.  On  what  estates  ?— Several— Lord  Sligo  and 
others. 

21079.  Has  Lord  Sligo  evicted  any  of  those  tenants 
with  whom  he  made  this  new  agreement? — He  has 
evicted  several  of  them,  not  at  this  Quarter  Sessions. 

21080.  But  within  the  last  four  years? — Yes,  and  with- 
in the  last  six  months;  but  many  go  back  as  caretakers. 

21081.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tenants  pur- 
chasing their  holdings  ? — No,  they  have  not  purchased 
in  my  district..  They  cannot  purchase,  because  the 
lands  are  held  in  common.  The  whole  of  the  village 
might  be  sold  in  one  lot. 

21082.  The  tenants  would  not  be  able  to  purchase? 
— Some  would  not;  and  the  others  could  only  bny 
their  own  shares. 

21083.  Is  that  where  there  is  a great  extent  of 
mountain  land? — Yes ; the  receipts  are  given  in  Co. 

21084.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  an 
extension  of  the  purchasing  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  a 
true  remedy  ? — I think  it  is  a very  good  remedy,  but 
small  tenants  are  so  poor  now  that  they  cannot  buy. 

21085.  If  there  was  power  now,  how  would  you 
enable  them  to  buy?— The  Government  should  enable 
them  by  advances.  In  holdings  up  to  £10  valuation 
they  should  give  them  the  full  money. 

21086.  But  would  not  they  have  to  add  an  increase 
to  their  rents? — I would  give  them  a twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  the  valuation. 

21087.  Would  you  compel  the  landlord  to  give  it  at 
twenty  years’  purchase?— I would. 

21088.  The  Chairman. — Would  you  compel  the 
Government  to  make  the  rent  at  the  Government 
valuation  ? — I would. 


21089.  Baron  Dowse.— But  suppose  the  tenants 
hold  the  mountain  at  a fair  rent,  and  were  allowed  to 
sell  their  interest,  and  were  never  to  be  turned  out  as  lone 
as  they  paid  that  rent,  would  that  be  a good  plan?-— 
I think  it  would  be  a very  good,  equitable  settlement. 

21090.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  satisfy  the 
people? — I think  it  would  considerably ; but  the  Bright 
clauses  should  be  extended  along  with  that. 

21091.  But  we  have  been  told  that  in  some  places 
even  if  they  had  the  land  for  nothing,  they  could  not 
live  upon  it  ? — Oh,  they  would. 

21092.  They  have  lived  up  to  the  present? — They  have 

21093.  Dou  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
fair  rent  fixed  by  some  honest  man? — I think  they 
would.  3 

21094.  A Government  valuator? — Yes;  or  one 
chosen  by  each,  and  the  Government  to  provide  a third 
man. 

21095.  Do  you  live  in  that-  part  of  Connemara  where 
it  is  said  they  are  not  paying  ? — They  are  not  payiiw 
the  rents. 

21096.  Why  ? — Because  the  rents  are  too  high,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  pay  them. 

21097.  But  some  say  they  have  it,  and  that  they 
won’t  pay  ? — That  is  not  true. 

21098.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that  they  have  the 
rent  but  are  unwilling  to  pay  it  ? — I am  sure  it  is  false. 
The  potatoes  are  failing,  and  the  land  is  so  bad  it  is 
not  able  to  grow  wheat  or  oats. 

21099.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  potatoes  failing  1 
— They  are  rotting  and  bad. 

21100.  Baron  Dowse.— What  is  the  cause  of  that 
— this  is  a very  good  season  ? — I don’t  know. 

21101.  Will  they  ever  be  better  off  ?— If  the 
champions  continue  as  good  as  they  are,  it  will  be  a 
great  improvement. 

21102.  Do  you  think  the  land  has  been  worn  out  by 
the  use  of  artificial  manures  ? — There  are  some  places 
where  it  is  worn  out,  and  in  other  places  it  is  hungry. 

21103.  Do  they  use  artificial  manure  much  there? 
— Guano ; but  chiefly  farmyard. 

21104.'  That  is  not  artificial  manure — at  least  it 
ought  not. 

21105.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  still  son- 
wheat  ? — They  do  not,  in  my  locality'. 

21106.  Baron  Dowse.— Are  they  industrious?— 
Oh,  they  are  ; they  thrash  their  oats  at  night  because 
they  have  not  time  to  do  it  in  the  daytime. 

21107.  They  are  improving  their  holdings  ? — Yes. 

21108.  And  they  are  an  industrious  population? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

21109.  I want  that  distinctly  stated,  because  we 
have  been  told  the  contrary? — There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  people  who  make  such  statements  as  that 
don’t  know  the  country,  or  they  have  stated  a wilful 
falsehood. 

21110.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  custom  on  the 
dropping  of  the  lease — does  the  landlord  have  the  pro- 
posals from  others,  or  does  he  just  make  an  offer  at  a 
fixed  rent  to  the  tenant? — There  is  no  offer  to  the 
tenant.  It  would  be  by  open  competition.  I kuow 
one  family  that  had  a lease  of  twenty-one  years — they 
were  a most  industrious  family.  They  improved  then- 
farms.  They  had  built  a comfortable  cottage  on  it, 
made  roads,  fences,  drains,  etc.,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  the  rent  was  raised  from  £15  to  £100. 

21111.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is,  he  was  made  to 
pay  rent  on  his  own  improvements  ? — On  his  own  im- 
provements. 

21112.  The  Chairman. — Then  on  the  dropping  of 
the  lease  a tenant  must  make  a proposal  on  his  own 
improvements,  or  lose  the  place  altogether  ? — He  must 
give  a higher  rent  than  anybody  else  in  order  to  get  it, 
or  at  least  as  high. 

21113.  Baron  Dowse. — And  the  question  of  his 
improvements  is  never  taken  into  account  at  all?  The 
landlord  says,  “ There  is  a farm,  what  will  you  give  for 
it?  ’’—That  is  all. 

21114.  The  Chairman. — -These  leases,  you  say,  drop 
next  year? — Yes;  and  this  year  more  of  them,  and  the 
year  after,  according  as  they  were  given. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  Galway,  examined. 


21115.  The  Chairman. — You  lire  in  Galway? — 
For  forty  years. 

21116.  You  are  a merchant,  and  also  a holder  of 
laud?— Yes. 

21117.  Within  the  town? — Near  the  town,  within 
about  an  Irish  mile. 

21118.  Hare  you  any  complaint  as  to  the  rent? — 
The  rent  is  very  exorbitant ; but  independent  of  the 
rent,  there  is  the  lease  with  all  kinds  of  clauses,  and 
it  winds  up  with  a most  extraordinary  clause. 

21119.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — 11  or  12. 

21120.  And  the  rent? — £64  a year. 

21121.  Who  is  the  lessor? — The  lessor,  if  it  would 
not  be  absolutely  necessary,  I would  not  like  to 
mention. 

21122.  When  was  the  lease  granted? — In  1875.  . 

21128.  And  would  you  read  the  clause  ? — “ Provided 
always,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed,  that  the  said 
Thomas  Palmer,  senior,  shall  not  make,  at  the  deter- 
mination of  his  tenancy,  any  claim  for  compensation 
for  disturbance,  nor  for  land  reclamation,  nor  for  im- 
provements, except  improvements  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord." 

21124.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  the  Parnell  lease  ? 
—I  am  not  aware.  “Nor  for  compensation  in  any 
other  respect  under  any  of  the  clauses  or  provisions  of 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  1870,  or  any 
other  Act  which  may  be  passed  during  the  continuance 
of  such  tenancy.”  If  there  was  a reform  of  the  land 
laws  to-morrow  or  next  year,  this  lease  would  debar  me 
from  any  advantage  under  it. 

21125.  Why  did  you  take  that  lease? — The  old 
story — competition  for  land.  My  sons  wished  it. 
There  is  another  clause — “ Provided  always,  and  it  is 
declared  and  agreed,  that  the  letting  hereby  made  is 
subject  to  the  conditions  or  agreements  herein  stated, 
and  to  no  other  condition  or  agreement  whatsoever." 

21126.  Were  you  in  the  land  when  you  got  the 
the  lease  ? — I think  I was  in  the  land. 

21127.  The  Chairman. — As  a tenant  from  year  to 
year? — I am  not  clear.  I think  I was  in  the  land. 

21128.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  read  the  lease  before 
you  took  it  ? — I did. 

21128a.  And  why  did  you  take  it? — Land  was 
looked  upon  as  indispensable,  and  the  landlord  had  it 
all  his  own  way. 

21129.  The  Chairman. — How  is  the  land  described? 
is  it  a town  park? — “ All  that  and  those  the  lands  and 
premises  of  Rahoon,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Rahoon  in 
the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway.” 

21130.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  there  a residence  on  it? — 
No. 

21131.  Then  you  live  in  Galway? — Yes. 

21132.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  Land  Act ? — 

It  is  very  fair. 

21133.  Baron  Dowse. — This  land  that  you  hold, 
has  it  increased  value  as  accommodation  land  above 
the  ordinary  letting  value  ? — That  is  so. 

21134.  Then  it  is  a town  park  ? — It  is  just  a conveni- 
ence. The  state  of  agriculture  is  in  a very  wretched 
low  state  from  two  causes — from  the  ignorance  of  the 


tenantry,  and  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  land- 
lords to  improving  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

21135.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  speak  of  that 
round  the  town?— Round  the  town  and  round  Lough 
Corrib  and  other  places,  anything  like  the  low  state  of 
agriculture  you  cannot  well  conceive. 

21136.  Do  you  think  that  low  state  of  agriculture 
makes  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rents  ? — Quite  so. 

21137.  Baron  Dowse. — What  does  that  arise 
from  ? — First  from  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  and 
second  from  the  apathy  of  the  landlords. 

21138.  Do  you  think  it  arises  from  want  of  security 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — I think  so.  I come  from 
the  north,  and  I was  much  struck  with  the  difference. 

21139.  What  part  of  the  north? — Hillsborough. 

21140.  The  Chairman. — And  it  struck  you  very 
much — the  inferior  character  of  the  agriculture  here? — 
They  won’t  sow  in  time,  they  won’t  reap  in  time. 
They  lose  a fourth  or  a fifth  of  their  crops  every  year 
by  allowing  it  to  get  over  ripe.  They  will  see  a green 
head  here  and  there  and  all  shedding  round  about,  and 
they  say  till  that  green  head  ripens  we  will  not  cut. 

21141.  Have  they  the  inclination  not  to  begin  till  a 
particular  time? — Oh,  very  much.  They  say  the  time 
has  not  come  to  sow,  or  to  do  this  or  that.  A friend 
said  to  me,  “Between  Galway  and  Spiddal  they  lose 
about  £1500  a year  to  £2000  by  corn  shedding.” 
I hold  that  absenteeism  is  a frightful  curse.  I hold 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  of  this  country  is  owing 
to  absenteeism. 

21142.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  if  they 
had  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  as 
long  as  they  paid  that  rent,  that  that  would  be  a help 
to  the  country? — Decidedly.  I can’t  imagine  that 
there  would  be  a second  opinion  about  it,  for  I have 
known  of  cases  of  a landlord  who  set  land  at  the  base 
of  a mountain,  and  when  that  was  a bit  improved  he 
hunted  them  to  another  place  farther  up  the  mountain. 

21143.  Do  you  mean  that  he  took  the  place  below 
from  them? — Yes,  that  he  took  it  from  them  and 
hunted  them  up  to  another  place.  I would  be  a great 
advocate  to  have  reclamation  of  waste  lands  on  the 
Prussian  system.  Where  there  is  waste  land  there 
the  Government  takes  hold  of  it.  They  run  a great 
canal  from  this  point  to  that,  where  the  fall  is,  and 
that  drains  the  land,  and  then  there  is  facility  for 
reclaiming  it.  Then  they  let  it  out  in  plots  of  from  200 
to  300  acres  on  the  3£  % system,  so  that  the  farm  would 
become  the  property  of  the  tenant  in  40  or  50  years. 

21144.  But  there  are  great  plains  there? — Connemara 
is  also  a district  where  there  is  much  reclaimable  land. 

21145.  The  Chairman. — A great  deal  of  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  tenants  at  present — could  the  reclamation 
not  be  done  by  them  ? — No.  It  could  not  be  done  by 
them  individually,  as  they  could  not  manage  the 
falls. 

21146.  Baron  Dowse. — It  would  need'some  person 
that  would  be  able  to  manage  a great  tract  of  country  ? 
— Yes.  It  would  be  a facility  for  tenants  to  come  in 
and  say,  “ I would  take  200  acres  to  further  reclaim.” 

The  witness  then  retired. 


John  Ross  Mahon,  Esq.,  examined. 


21147.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a land  agent 
and  landed  proprietor  ? — Not  a landed  proprietor. 

21148.  Are  you  a member  of  the  firm  of  Guinness 
& Mahon  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

21149.  What  extent  of  land  are  you  agent  over? 
—I  now  speak  only  of  Galway  and  Roscommon,  which 
is  my  department.  We  collect  £50,000  a year  in  the 
two  counties. 

21150.  Who  are  the  chief  proprietors  for  whom  you 
act? — Mr.  Pakenham  Mahon,  Lord  Clonbrock,  Lord 
W estmeath,  Sir  William  Ross  Mahon,  Mr.  C.  T.  M‘Caus- 
land,  Mr.  Newcomen,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Rockville. 


21151.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  their  holdings  on  any  of  these  estates? — No. 
There  never  has  been  on  any  of  them  any  tenant  right 
— I mean  as  to  farms.  If  a man  had  a house  in  the 
village,  even  if  he  had  not  a lease,  he  is  allowed  to 
dispose  of  it. 

21152.  But  it  is  not  allowed  to  tenants  of  agri- 
cultural holdings  ? — No. 

21153.  In  any  shape  or  form? — In  any  shape  or 
form. 

21154.  And  when  tenants  are  leaving  from  getting- 
into  bad  circumstances,  would  the  landlord  allow 
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Oct.  25, 1880.  them  anything  ? — There  has  been  in  most  cases  some- 
thing  given  to  them  on  going  out. 

Mahon °SS  21155.  Only  small  sums? — Just  what  the  landlord 
thought  proper  to  give,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  im- 
mediate necessities,  and  let  them  look  round  about  them ; 
but  in  fact  none  have  been  put  out  for  many  years,  and 
then  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

21156.  Do  the  landlords  recognise  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  charge  their  holdings,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  by  will? — Well,  1 think  they  do.  If  a tenant 
leaves  his  holding  to-  another,  he  is  recognised  as  the 
tenant,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  prevent  it. 
But  is  is  unusual  for  that  class  of  tenant  to  make 
wills.  Some  do ; some  do  not. 

21157.  Have  there  been  many  ejectments  on  those 
estates  with  which  you  are  connected? — Not  for  a 
great  length  of  time. 

21158.  Were  they  for  non-payment  of  rent?— All 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  I don’t  think  in  my  lifetime 
we  have  ever  ejected  a dozen  for  anything  but  non- 
payment of  rent. 

21159.  Do  you  think  the  limits  of  compensation 
fixed  in  the  Land  Act  are  reasonable? — I think  they 
are  unreasonable  as  regards  the  landlords. 

21160.  In  what  way? — The  houses  are  valueless  to 
them — cottiers’  houses — and  they  have  to  pay  for 
them.  The  landlord  pays  for  them  and  pulls  them 
down.  But  on  the  whole  I don’t  object  to — I would 
rather  see  a man  getting — I would  rather  lean  to  the 
tenant. 

21161.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  the  Land 
Court  ? — Only  one  in  my  life,  and  that  was  a few  days 
ago. 

21162.  Was  that  a case  of  a tenant  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

21163.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  he  make  a claim  under 
the  Land  Act  ? — He  did. 

21164.  Did  he  say  his  rent  was  exorbitant? — I 
don’t  think  he  did.  At  all  events  the  County  Judge 
ruled  that  it  was  not  so. 

21165.  Did  he  make  a claim  for  improvements? — 
He  did. 

21166.  The  Chairman. — Did  he  get  a fair  amount? 
— I think  he  got  within  30s.  of  what  I would  have 
given  him. 

21167.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — What  yon  offered 
him  before  going  into  Court  ? — No ; but  what  I valued 
them  at. 

21168.  How  much  did  he  claim? — £360.  And  he 
got  £130,  which  made  a set-off  against  the  rent,  and 
it  only  left  26s.  or  30s.  coming  to  him. 

21169.  Do  leases  exist  to  any  extent  on  the  pro- 
perty ? — There  are  some  leases,  but  not  very 
many. 

21170.  Have  they  been  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — No  increase  or 
decrease. 

21171.  What  term  is  usually  given? — Thirty-one 
years.  Generally  leases  are  given  to  persons  who  hold 
large  farms.  The  small  farmers  won’t  take  them. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  for  lives  or  years,  so  as  to 
insure  the  son  succeeding  to  the  father’s  improvements. 
That  is  my  idea  of  giving  lives.  For  instance,  you 
have  Mr.  Roberts  of  Strokestown,  he  got  a lease  for 
lives,  for  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  son. 

21172.  You  say  the  small  tenants  are  not  inclined 
to  take  leases  ? — They  won’t  take  them  at  all.  I have 
offered  them  by  Mr.  Pakenham  Mahon’s  directions,  and 
not  one  tenant  would  take  out  a lease.  They  said  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  They  felt  confident  there 
would  be  no  ill-usage,  and  they  would  not  take  out  a 
lease.  They  are  under  the  impression  that  the  land- 
lord would  be  more  liberal  to  a yearly  tenant.  The 
whole  country  seems  to  be  of  that  opinion,  and  I 
think  they  are  right. 

21173.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the 
valuation? — That  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say. 
Grass  lands  I let  very  much  above  the  ordnance  value. 
Lands  of  moderate  quality  are  let,  say  25  per  cent, 
above,  and  lands  of  inferior  quality  are  let  as  a rule 
about  10  or  15  per  cent,,  and  very  often  not  above  the 


ordnance  value  at  all,  the  light  lands  sometimes  a little 
below  the  valuation. 

21174.  Has  the  raising  of  rent  been  on  the  increase 
since  the  Land  Act  of  1870? — I don’t  think  it  has 
made  any  difference. 

21175.  Has  there  been  any  general  increases  ou 
the  rent  of  the  estates  which  you  manage,  for  some 
years  ? — There  have  been  some  instances. 

21176.  Isolated  instances?  — Some  years  a^o  I 
raised  the  rents  on  the  Pakenham  estate.  It  was  very 
low  set  in  the  famine  years,  and  I raised  it  to  a 
moderate  rent. 

21177.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

21178.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act?— 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

21179.  With  respect  to  improvements,  have  much 
been  made  by  the  landlords  on  these  estates  ? — Very 
large  improvements  on  some  of  them.  Take  Pakenham 
Mahon’s  first.  I have  been  agent  about  thirty  years 
there,  and  he  has  laid  out  upwards  of  £30,000  during 
twenty  years  ending  the  1st  of  January  1869 — ° 

21180.  This  includes  everything  ? — No.  Land  im- 
provement and  arterial  drainage  and  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  arterial  drainage,  £31,417. 

21181.  For  those  twenty  years? — Yes.  And  then 
for  the  ten  years  ending  January  1879,  there  was  an 
expenditure  of  £14,248. 

21182.  Was  that  all  expended  on  what  we  call 
tenants’  lands? — Yes;  it  includes  the  expenditure  on 
the  demesne.  The  demesne  was  tenants’  land  too,  for 
it  was  set  on  lease.  It  was  all  expended  on  tenants’ 
land,  but  I guard  myself  in  that  way — that  some  of  it 
was  on  the  demesne ; but  it  did  not  include  anything  in 
connection  with  the  demesne,  such  as  game,  or  rabbits, 
or  salaries,  or  wages — only  land  improvement.  These 
accounts  are  taken  from  the  accounts  for  each  half- 
year.  They  are  not  taken  at  random. 

21183.  How  much  was  spent  upon  the  demesne  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  lands? — The  demesne 
and  iu  connection  with  it,  £5692 — during  the  ten 
years. 

21184.  During  the  last  ten  years  ? — During  the 
last  ten  years— during  the  ten  years  ending  January 
1879. 

21185.  The  Chairman. — A large  part  of  that  was 
expended  in  giving  employment  ? — All  in  giving  em- 
ployment. 

21186.  Anything  for  drain  pipes  ? — It  is  stones 
we  use,  not  pipes.  With  regard , to  Sir  William 
Mahon’s  estate,  there  is  a reasonable  expenditure  on 
that  too — not  very  large — £600  a year  as  an  average 
for  labour  all  through  these  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
It  is  £594  a year  taking  the  average  of  ten  years. 
That  is  all  in  labour.  It  does  not  include  anything 
else.  That  is  for  the  ten  years  ending  31st  October 
1879. 

21187.  Is  there  any  other  estate  which  you  would 
wish  to  mention? — There  is  Mr.  M‘Causland’s.  There 
has  been  a very  considerable  expenditure  on  it.  He 
is  a north  country  man — from  Derry. 

21188.  On  Lord  Clonbrock’s  estate  what  is  the 
amount  spent  in  improvements,  and  the  rental?— I 
would  rather  put  this  in  afterwards. 

21189.  If  you  jout  it  in  a rough  way,  you  can 
correct  it? — The  amount  expended  by  the  landlord 
in  the  ten  years  including  1878  was  £5700. 

21190.  Baron  Dowse. — What  kind  of  improve- 
ments?— Drains  almost  entirely.  Drains  is  what  I 
prefer  very  much  to  lay  out  money  on. 

21191.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Road-making? — Yes. 

21192.  Baron  Dowse. — All  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  estate  ? — Yes.  No  interest  is  charged 
for  money  expended  on  roads.  This  is  considered 
landlords’  repairs. 

21193.  Are  these  arterial  drains? — Every  sort  of 
drains. 

21194.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  drain 
a tenant’s  field  for  him  ? — Yes. 

21195.  Do  you  add  anything  to  the  rent  for  that? 
— Yes. 
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21196.  How  much? — Under  the  present  loans  we 
charge  about  2-|  per  cent. ; before  that  we  charged  5 
per  cent.;  and  Lord  Clonbrock  pays  the  difference. 
He  only  charges  interest  on  the  money.  He  pays  the 
principal  himself. 

21197.  He  is  desirous  to  recoup  himself  and  not  to 
make  anything  by  it?— Yes. 

21198.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  improvements 
are  made  by  the  tenants? — On  cut-away  bog  land 
they  bring  it  into  reclamation. 

21199.  They  reclaim  cut-away  bogs? — Yes. 

21200.  With  regard  to  these  reclamations,  is  there 
a considerable  profit  ? — I believe  there  is  a considerable 
profit;  the  first  two  years’  crops  are  often  sufficient  to 
recoup  the  outlay. 

21201.  But  with  regard  to  reclamations  on  a large 
scale,  do  you  think  they  can  be  profitably  carried  on  ? 
— I do  not. 

21202.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that? — 
Yes;  on  Lord  Clonbrock’s  estate  since  childhood. 
He  reclaimed  bog  at  an  expenditure  of  £2000,  which 
included  plant,  while  Mr.  Birmingham  was  his  agent. 
It  was  an  experiment  to  see  how  bog  reclamation 
would  do.  It  was  done  on  the  Chat  Moss  principle, 
with  sod  drains.  It  was  undertaken  under  favourable 
circumstances.  It  had  a limestone  quarry  in  the  bog. 
Then  there  was  a portable  railway  so  as  to  carry  about 
the  lime.  The  sod  drains  were  very  cheap — merely  to 
dig  the  sod  and  reverse  it.  He  raised  very  good  crops 
while  he  had  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  when  reclaimed 
he  advertised  it  to  see  what  he  could  get  for  it,  and 
the  best  offer  he  had  was  £25  a year  if  his  lordship 
would  keep  the  drains  in  order.  He  sent  this  as  an 
essay  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  they  said  it  was 
not  what  they  wanted. 

21203.  Baron  Dowse. — What  was  the  subsoil? 
—Limestone;  but  I don’t  think  they  went  down  to  that; 
the  main  drains  went  down  to  the  subsoil. 

21204.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  state  of  it 
now? — It  is  let  at  £18  or  £15  a year;  it  has  held 
its  own. 

21205.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  any 
tracts  of  waste  land  that  you  think  would  be  valuable 
for  general  reclamation,  and  for  letting  out  for 
occupiers  to  live  on  ? — I don’t  know  anything  of  the 
sort.  I went  to  see  Lord  George  Hill’s  improve- 
ments, but  I did  not  approve  of  them  as  a paying- 
speculation. 

21206.  Baron  Dowse.  — Did  you  see  Mitchell 
Henry’s  improvements  ? — No. 

21207.  It  is  possible  to  spend  more  in  the  reclaim- 
ing of  waste  land  than  the  fee-simple  is  worth? — It 
is.  It  is  a struggle  for  life.  That  is  my  experience 
of  Gweedore.  I daresay  that  in  Clare  and  Kerry 
there  are  opportunities  of  doing  it,  but  in  Gwee- 
dore or  Roscommon  I should  not  like  to  do  it  at  all. 

21208.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  you  say  it  would 
cost  more  than  the  fee-simple,  do  you  mean  more  than  the 
valuation  of  the  fee  as  it  originally  stood — that  would 
be  very  little,  you  know? — I don’t.  I mean  the  value 
after  it  has  been  reclaimed. 

21209.  Baron  Dowse. — You  mean  the  value  in  its 
improved  state? — That  is  what  I mean. 

21210.  The  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  the 
rents  on  the  estates  you  manage,  do  you  consider  they 
are  reasonable? — I think  I am  fortunate.  I am  not 
dealing  with  any  distressed  landlords,  or  persons  who 
urge  me  to  raise  the  rents  unfairly;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  are  rather  disposed  to  be  very  reasonable. 

21211.  You  mentioned  an  instance  in  this  paper  you 
have  sent  in,  to  show  that  the  rents ' are  reasonable.  I 
will  take  Lord  Clonbrock’s  ? — The  small  tenants  pay 
12£  per  cent,  less  than  the  ordnance  value.-  The  grass 
tenants  pay  20  per  cent,  over  the  ordnance  valuation. 
It  is  pretty  much  the  same  on  Pakehham  Mahon’s. 
It  is  rather  higher  than  Lord  Clonbrock’s,  but  still  it  is 
very  little  above  the  ordnance  value,  except  the  grass 
lands,  which  are  all  above  the  valuation. 

21212.  Y'ou  said  that  in  ’48  you  took  up  part  of  a 
town  land  held  by  small  tenants  ?— I took  up  part  of 
Sir  William  Mahon’s.  I ploughed  it.  I did  not  eject 


any  one.  I gave  plots  of  land  to  those  that  were 
paupers.  I gave  them  cabins  or  houses,  and  left 
them  more  or  less  land.  1 got  up  portion  of  the  land, 
and  let  it  at  35s.  an  acre  to  a grazier.  The  tenants 
have  paid  and  are  paying  28s.  an  acre  for  other  parts 
of  the  same  town  land,  and  find  it  as  much  as  they 
can  do. 

21213.  For  the  same  quality  of  land?— It  is  the 
worst  part  I got  up.  Lord  Clonbrock  took  the  tithe  on 
himself,  and  he  added  nothing  to  his  tenants.  I only 
know  this  from  hearsay  from  himself.  The  same  way 
on  Sir  William  Mahon’s  estate : the  tithe  was  taken  off 
by  my  father  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  land  is  still  let  at 
the  same  rate. 

21214.  Do  you  know  the  town  lands  of  Derry  Car- 
berry,  and  Aghagower? — I do  well. 

2l2l5.  It  was  stated  to  us  in  Roscommon  that  the 
rents  of  these  town  lands  were  very  exorbitant? — There 
is  no  exorbitant  rent  on  Mr.  Pakenham  Mahon’s  estate. 

21216.  Take  Aghagower,  the  tenement  valuation  is 
£216,  the  rent  of  the  town  land  £224.  You  think 
that  shows  that  the  rent  is  not  too  high  ?— Oh,  quite 
evidently. 

21217.  The  Chairman. — I understood  the  tenant 
to  say  that  there  was  something  that  was  much  over 
the  Government  valuation  ?— This  is  averaging  it  over 
the  whole  town  land. 

21218.  Do  you  know  tenants  named  Killroe  and 
Cassidy  ? — I do  know  Killroe ; he  is  a wealthy  man  of 
his  own  class.  He  does  not  live  by  his  land  at  all.  He 
is  an  egg-higgler,  not  dependent  on  land. 

21219.  Can  it  be  that  his  land  is  let  higher  than 
others  ? — No,  certainly  not ; but  as  a rule  the  lands  in 
these  town  lands  are  very  poor,  and  wherever,  the  land 
is  very  poor,  tenants  are  very  poor,  but  there  has  been 
very  large  expenditure  on  it.  All  the  roads — and  there 
are  a great  quantity  of  roads — had  been  mended  at 
great  expense,  by  which  they  draw  turf  and  other 
things — no  charge  made  for  outlay. 

21220.  And  has  that  all  been  done  by  the  landlord  ? 
— All ; and  also  arterial  drainage,  and  no  addition  to 
the  rent.  But  there  is  no  case  of  -hardship  at  all  on 
these  town  lands.  They  are  rather  poor  people. 
They  would  be  poor  if  they  had  not  any  rent  to  pay 
at  all. 

21221.  The  holdings  are  small? — The  holdings  are 
small,  and  the  land  very  poor. 

21222.  With  regard  to  Derry  Carberry?  — The 
ordnance  value  of  it  is  £80  a year ; the  rental  is  £90. 

21223.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  at  all  on  these 
two  town  lands  lately  ? — No,  not  lately. 

21224.  You  cannot  say  when  the  last  change  took 
place? — I cannot;  but  they  are  comfortable  people, 
and  pay  their  rents  with  great  regularity.  I should 
not  wonder  if  a man  named  Flynn  made  an  objection. 
He  is  a very  comfortable  fellow.  He  was  the  guardian 
of  some  minor  children ; he  was  not  using  them  very 
well,  and  1 made  an  arrangement  which  did  not  please 
him,  and  he  has  not  what  they  call  in  the  country  a 
“ wish  ” for  me. 

21225.  Baron  Dowse. — £50,000  a year  you  receive? 

21226.  For  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  you 
have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

21227.  Do  you  evict  on  notice  to  quit? — Never; 
you  may  say  never,  practically. 

21228.  Then  the  tenants  on  those  estates  without, 
any  law  have  fixity  of  tenure  practically? — I think 
they  have ; that  is  the  reason  they  would  not  have 
leases,  I suppose.  But  I may  mention  that  when  I 
became  agent  to  the  Strokestown  estate  in  1847,  it  was 
covered  with  paupers.  The  rental  was  £9000  a year, 
exclusive  of  the  demesne.  The  average  quantity  of 
land  each  tenant  held  was  3 acres  1 rood  plantation 
-measure,  without  counting  under-tenants,  and  almost 
every  tenant  had  one  or  two  under-tenants. 

21229.  How  much  would  the  under-tenants  have? 
— I cannot  tell.  Of  course  they  were  all  absolutely 
starving.  I don’t  say  they  were  starving  in  good  times. 
They  lived  on  con-acre,  by  taking  land  outside  on 
other  people’s  estates,  and  growing  potatoes  and  corn ; 
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and  they  paid  their  rent  with  considerable  punctuality 
till  the  potatoes  failed,  and  then  there  was  dearth, 
absolute  starvation. 

21230.  The  Chairman. — That  was  the  late  famine 
time  ? — Yes.  I took  the  agency  without  knowing  the 
precise  position  in  which  the  tenantry  were.  The 
potatoes  failed,  and  I saw  the  impossibility,  not  only 
of  rent  being  paid,  but  of  the  people  living.  I wrote 
to  Major  Mahon,  and  said  I must  resign  the  agency 
unless  he  gave  me  £20,000  in  hard  cash  to  lay  out 
in  emigration,  draining,  and  improvements.  He  said 
that  was  a very  serious  sum  of  money,  and  he  would 
take  ten  days  to  consider  the  matter.  At  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  wrote  and  said  he  would  agree  to  my 
terms ; the  only  reservation  was,  he  would  give  me 
£10,000  the  first  year,  and  £10,000  the  second  year. 
He  paid  me  £3500  as  an  instalment  of  the  first 
£10,000,  when  unfortunately  he  was  shot.  Of  course 
that  broke  up  the  whole  arrangement,  because  the 
executors  could  not  carry  it  out.  However,  Mr. 
Pakenham  Mahon  was  very  liberal,  and  he  gave  them 
all,  those  who  were  not  able  to  stay,  more  or  less, 
and  we  then  got  up  the  farms  and  let  them  to  tenants 
adjoining ; and  the  estate  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a very 
good  way  for  an  Irish  estate. 

21231.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  it  has  very 
much  improved  of  late? — Yes,  very  much. 

21232.  The  Chairman. — These  improvements  that 
were  made  gave  you  an  opportunity  of  employing  all 
the  smaller  tenants  and  their  families? — It  did.  It 
also  improved  the  condition  of  the  other  tenants, 
because  I gave  the  land  I took  up  to  others,  and  made 
good-sized  holdings. 

21233.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Don  you  find  it  easy 
to  prevent  subdivision  ? — It  is  impossible.  I will  tell 
you  an  extraordinary  story.  I gave  land  to  a man 
named  Lyons,  28  or  30  acres,  in  ’48.  I saw  the  house 
elongating  every  day,  new  chimneys  building,  but  there 
was  only  one  door.  They  always  denied  subdivision ; 
they  came  to  grief  the  other  day — they  were  not  able 


to  pay  the  rent.  Then  I discovered  there  were  four 
families  in  the  same  house  with  the  one  door,  and  that 
the  tenant  had  let  rooms  and  land  to  each  of  his  three 
brothers,  and  he  had  his  own  5 or  6 acres  free  of  rent 
as  he  made  his  brothers  pay  the  rent  for  him.  ’ 

21234.  Of  the  whole  holding?  — Of  the  whole 
holding. 

21235.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  see  any  means  of 
checking  that? — I do  not;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  it. 

21236.  Baron  Dowse.— Is  subdivision  more  com- 
mon than  sub-letting?— Oh  yes,  it  is;  much  more 
common. 

21237.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Amongst  members  of 
the  same  family  ? — Yes. 

21238.  The  landlord  is  quite  unable  to  prevent  sub- 
division?— Yes,  I think  so. 

21239.  You  know  nothing  about  tenants  purchasin'-- 
their  holdings? — No. 

21240.  Nor  about  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right? — No. 

21241.  Your  experience  is  that  this  subdivision  or 
sub-letting  would  bring-  them  back  to  the  state  they 
were  in  before  ? — I believe  so. 

21242.  Mr.  Ross  Mahon  said — I believe  yon  saw 
that  Parliamentary  paper  about  Crown  lands  in  Ros- 
common and  Galway  * They  are  town  lands  with  which, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  I have  something  to  do  with  now. 
It  is  a Parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  lands  which  adjoin 
the  Strokestown  estate  and  my  brother’s  estate  in 
Galway,  and  it  is  just  the  description  of  the  Strokes- 
town estate  when  I took  the  management. 

21243.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  it? — I don’t,  but 
I have  a copy  of  it.  It  came  to  this,  they  could  not 
pay  anything  at  all.  Then  there  was  a great  deal  of 
work,  and  the  Crown  found  they  could  not  manage  it, 
and  they  sold  all  the  Crown  property,  as  they  did  hot 
wish  to  bring  the  Government  into  collision  with  the 
people. 

* Lands  of  Ballykilclirie,  County  Boscommon,  returns  to  order 
of  House  of  Lords,  15th  and  19th  February  1847. 
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21244.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Dunmore, 
near  Galway? — At  Dunmore,  near  Tuam. 

21245.  You  are  a merchant  in  Galway,  and  a landed 
proprietor? — Yes. 

21246.  What  extent  of  property  ? — Something  over 
14,000  acres  in  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  a small 
portion  in  Mayo — between  14,000  and  16,000  acres. 

21247.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
rent  in  your  district  ? — It  varies  very  much  ; and  I 
know  that  the  rents  are  high  in  some  places,  while  I 
suppose  they  are  fair  enough  in  others. 

21248.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  from  the  rent  being 
in  some  places  very  high,  a re-valuation  would  be 
desirable? — It  is  my  opinion  that  an  arrangement 
■ between  landlord  and  tenant  would  be  better  arrived 
at  by  a re- valuation,  which  has  not  been  carried  out  for 
the  last  fifty-three  years,  because  the  lands  of  the 
country  have  improved  very  extensively  within  my  own 
knowledge,  some  from  drainage,  others  from  reclama- 
tion. 

21249.  Is  that  from  the  expenditure  of  the  landlord, 
or  from  the  work  of  the  tenants  ? — I would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  created  principally  by  the 
work  of  the  tenantry.  There  may  be  instances  in 
which  landlords  have  improved  lands.  I have  myself 
largely  improved.  I got  the  loan  of  £10,000.  I have 
employed  about  80,000  people  within  the  last  seven 
months. 

21250.  Your  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  a re- 
valuation to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  tenement 
valuation  ? — I think  if  you  have  a re- valuation  it  will 
obviate  a great  deal  of  difficulties  that  now  exist, 
because  of  the  disparity  that  exists  between  the  rents 
and  the  valuation.  I believe,  it  would  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  for  that  of  the  landlord 


and  the  tenant,  that  a re-valuation  should  be  carried 
out.  That  would  set  this  difficulty  at  rest. 

21251.  You  considered  the  length  of  time  that  a 
re-valuation  would  take  ? — I cannot  say  that,  because 
if  you  put  a number  of  people  to  value  a county 
together,  it  may  be  done  in  six  months.  If  you  take 
the  standard  of  the  Valuation  Office  for  your  guidance, 
it  will  take  a heap  of  time  to  carry  out  what  would 
be  otherwise  done  in  a fifth  of  the  time. 

21252.  Do  you  think  that  re-valuation  would  answer 
as  well? — I think  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

21253.  Would  you  value  for  letting  purposes  with- 
out altering  the  existing  valuation,  which  is  for  taxation 
purposes? — If  you  don’t  value  them  all  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  satisfactory.  I think  it  would  be  quite 
essential  to  the  interest  of  the  community  and  of  every 
one  that  the  re- valuation  that  would  take  place  should 
be  for  all  purposes.  If  you  take  an  area  of  £2000 
and  tax  it  at  Is.  in  the  £,  and  that  you  make  it 
£3000  and  tax  it  at  8c?.,  the  taxation  will  be  the 
same. 

21254.  Baron  Dowse. — But  what  about  income 
tax? — It  would  lessen  the  general  amount. 

21255.  It  would  go  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer?— 
It  would  go  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  If  you  send 
any  money  across  the  channel  you  will  never  get  it 
back  again. 

21256.  The  Chairman. — Your  view  would  be  by 
this  re-valuation  that  the  tenant  should  hold  at  a fair 
rent? — Yes,  that  is  what  I should  like  to  see. 

21257.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed  so  long  as  he  pays  a fair  rent? — It  is. 

21258.  A'nd  as  a landed  proprietor  you  wish  to 
see.it? — As  a landed  proprietor;  I never  put  a man 
out. 
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21259.  Baron  Dowse. — And  would  you  allow  him 
t0  sell? — I would,  and  add  it  to  another  man’s  holding, 
because  I believe  the  division  of  property  is  a great 
evil.  I knew  a man  named  Glinn  whose  daughter  got 
married.  The  son-in-law  gave  Glinn  £200  to  come  in 
on  half  the  holding.  A second  daughter  married  lately. 

I learn  that  her  husband  gives  £200  to  be  allowed  on 
the  other  half ; yet  Glinn  says  his  land  is  too  dear. 

21260.  The  Chairman. — When  did  you  purchase 
your  land? — In  1853.  I bought  6000  acres  belonging 
to  Lords  Fitzgerald  and  V esey. 

21261.  It  was  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? — 
Yes. 

21262.  What  was  the  state  of  the  property  wheu 
you  got  it? — It  was  wretchedly  poor.  There  were 
ein'ht  families  on  it,  who  had  no  means  of  living.  In 
’47  the  property  was  put  into  Chancery.  It  was  let  at 
16s.,  18s.,  and  20s.  an  acre,  and  I let  it  to  the  people 
at  about  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  less  than  in  ’47.  They 
complained  that  I put  two  or  three  rents  on  them,  but 
it  is  now  less  than  they  were  paying  in  ’47. 

21263.  Did  you  make  any  change  since  that  ? — Do 
you  mean  lately  ? 

21264.  Did  you  make  any  change  since? — I have 
made  no  change  in  any  rental  of  mine  for  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-one  years.  I bought,  some  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years  ago,  some  belonging  to  Colonel 
Greville.  I bought  a good  many  lands  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  I made  no  change  upon  them. 

21265.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  not  altered 
your  rent  for  the  last  twenty  years  ? — No. 

21266.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  of  what 
is  called  waste  land  on  your  property? — A good 
deal. 

21267.  That  might  be  reclaimed? — lam  doing  at 
present  60  acres.  It  was  not  bog,  it  was  mountain 
land.  I got  a great  number  of  loans  taken  up. 

21268.  Are  you  going  to  hold  it  in  your  own 
hands  ? — I will  give  it  to  any  tenant. 

21269.  In  addition  to  their  own  holding? — If  they 
are  able  to  attach  it  to  their  holdings ; if  not,  I shall 
let  it.  I would  add  it  to  each  man’s  holding  sub- 
divided between  them. 

21270.  Is  this  a reclamation  by  stubbling  and  clear- 
ing the  lands  and  drainage? — Oh  yes.  I have  drained 
about  twenty  miles  of  drainage  in  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  and  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant. 

21271.  You  have  not  had  time  to  know  whether 
this  will  be  profitable? — No;  but  I know  it  will  be 
very  good.  A tenant  named  Moran,  whose  lands  used 
to  be  flooded,  it  is  now  beautiful  for  corn  where  he 
could  not  feed  a snipe  on  before. 

21272.  Are  they  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
main  drains  ?. — I am  doing  it  all  myself. 

21273.  Do  you  charge  interest ?— I borrowed  money 
from  the  Board  of  Works.  I charged  them  nothing 
for  two  years.  I kept  account,  and  then  after  two 
years  we  charge  it  again,  according  to  the  improve- 
ment that  has  been  effected. 

21274.  Do  you  charge  the  interest  and  also  the 
amount  of  the  principal? — We  charge  the  proper 
amount  for  paying  interest. 

21275.  Do  you  pay  yourself  the  money  that  pays 
the  debt  off  in  thirty-five  years — what  do  you  pay  ? — 
1 per  cent. — 3£  including  both ; but  we  don’t  mean 
to  charge  anything  more  than  I pay  for  it  myself. 

21276.  Was  it  the  offer  of  money  at  that  low  rate 
that  induced  you  to  take  it  ?— Certainly.  In  getting 
th  rents  from  them,  I wanted  to  give  them  employ- 
ment, and  I thought  I could  not  do  better  than  raise 
the  lands  of  those  people  above  the  water. 

21277.  Have  you  found  that  doing  that  for  them, 
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they  now  pay  the  rent  willingly  ? — Not  yet.  I get  Oct.  25,  lsso. 
about  £6000  a year,  and  I have  got  very  little  for  two  Mjy|r 
and  a half  years.  M ‘Donnell. 

21278.  Do  you  think  it  a good  thing  to  allow  it  to 
run  on? — I do  not,  but  we  don’t  want  to  get  into 
difficulties. 

21279.  Were  they  badly  off? — Some  of  them. 

21279a.  Did  you  offer  any  abatement? — 50  per 
cent,  to  every  man  under  ten  pounds,  and  20  to  25 
per  cent,  to  every  man  above  it;  and  some  of  those 
who  got  50  per  cent,  did  hot  pay  me  anythiug  yet. 

21280.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  some  laud 
about  Claremorris? — I have  a little  about  the  town. 

21281.  In  Mayo  somewhere? — Some  little  houses 
about  Kiltimagh. 

21282.  Instances  were  mentioned  of  some  very 
extravagant  rents  on  your  property.  I thought  it 
was  in  Mayo,  but  it  must  be  in  Roscommon  ? — It 
must  be  in  Roscommon.  The  way  iu  which  this  was 
put  forward  came  from  these  popular  meetings  that  you 
have  now  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  parties  will 
go  about  and  get  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  of  the  different 
tenantry  at  the  lowest  figure  on  the  valuation  that  will 
suit  their  own  purposes ; and  where  one  man  was 
paying  £10  a year,  and  his  rating.  £10,  5s.,  and  another 
man  paying  £10,  10s.,  and  his  rating  £9,  15s.,  they 
will  say  nothing  about  the  latter.  If  there  was  one  man 
whose  rating  was  £4,  and  paid  £7,  they  were  sure  to 
have  him  brought  out  and  paraded  him.  They  took 
the  lowest  standard  in  that  way  for  the  purpose. 

21283.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  the  reason 
why  the  rent  should  be  iu  higher  proportion? — The 
valuation  sometimes  value  one  bit  of  land  higher  than 
another,  and  they  value  frequently  without  knowing 
the  difference. 

21284.  lrou  think  that  high  rent  as  compared 
with  the  valuation  may  arise  from  that  cause,  and 
is  no  test  of  what  the  rent  should  be  ? — No  test.  I 
know  one  townland  the  value  of  which  is  about 
£70;  the  rent  is  £160,  and  still  the  land  is  cheap  at 
the  rent. 

21285.  Baron  Dowse. — The  cause  is  the  difference 
in  the  land? — ’Yes;  where  the  rent  is  £10,  and  the 
valuation  £9,  15s.,  which  is  very  near  it,  but  when 
there  is  a great  difference,  it  is  no  test. 

21286.  The  valuation  is  too  low  in  that  case? — 

It  is. 

21287.  Would  you  have  an  objection  if  the  law 
were  so  that  the  tenant  and  you  should  get  some 
independent  person  to  value  that  land  ? — I would  not 
have  the  slightest  objection  so  long  as  you  could  put 
a fair  man  to  do  it. 

21288.  If  there  was  a reasonable  valuation  made, 
you  would  not  object  to  that?— No ; it  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

21289.  That  a valuation  of  all  Ireland  should  take 
place  ? — That  would  be  a very  important  thing  to  all 
proprietors. 

21290.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a new  valuation  instead  of  the 
Government  valuation,  which  is  so  fallacious,  as  you 
have  pointed  out  to-day  ? — I do  ; I know  of  instances 
in  which  the  Government  valuators  went  out  to.  value, 
and  I believe  they  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  land. 

21291.  Do  you  allow  your  tenants  to  sell  their 
interests  if  they  were  leaving  ? — I have  in  one  or  two 
instances  allowed  them  to  sell  to  others,  but  as  a rule 
there  is  no  such  custom  on  the  property. 

21292.  Do  they  get  much  for  their  interests? — I 
could  not  say. 

21293.  Have  you  an  opinion? — A man  got  £26  for 
2 acres  of  land  which  he  held  under  me  for  12s. 


Mr.  John  Graham,  examined. 


John  Graham. 


21294.  The  Chairman— Where  do  you  live?— In 
Miltown,  25  miles  from  Galway. 

21295.  You  hold  a farm  there? — I do. 

21296.  Howmanyacres? — Somewhere  about  20acres. 


21297.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it? — At  present 
£28. 

21297a.  Whom  do  you  hold  under? — Under  Dr. 
M‘Hale. 
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21298.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  archbishop? — Yes. 

21299.  The  Chairman. — What  is  it  that  you  want 
to  tell  us  about — is  it  about  your  own  holding  ? — No ; 
but  my  practical  knowledge  through  the  country.  I 
have  been  a deal  with  the  people,  and  I know  a great 
deal  about  them.  I know  a good  deal  of  wrongs  that 
have  been  on  both  sides.  I would  wish  to  see  the 
question  amicably  settled  between  both  sides.  I have 
been  contractor  for  works. 

21300.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
country? — I think  it  is  very  bad;  they  are  in  a very 
poor  state,  and  if  the  thing  could  be  arranged  with  the 
landlord  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

21301.  When  you  say  it  would  be  better  to  arrange 
with  the  landlord,  do  you  mean  as  to  rent? — Yes.  I 
think  the  land  is  let  too  high. 

21301a.  The  land  let  too  high  generally : do  you 
apply  that  to  your  own  case  ? — I don’t,  because  it  has 
been  reduced.  I could  state  cases  in  the  parish  and 
surrounding  it,  where  the  land  has  been  too  high  and 
is  too  high. 

21302.  State  one  or  two  of  the  cases. — Yes. 

21303.  On  one  or  two  of  the  properties? — Take 
Colonel  Seymour’s;  the  rent  on  that  estate  is  now 
double  the  valuation,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  pay. 

21304.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  the  old  gentleman  ? 

: — Yes,  sir. 

21305.  The  Chairman. — He  said,  I think,  that  he 
had  not  rents  for  many  years? — He  has  not  got  the 
rents,  and  they  are  in  dispute  about  it,  and  I believe 
they  are  trying  to  settle  it  now. 

21306.  By  arbitration? — I believe  he  is  leaving  it 
to  some  gentlemen ; but  my  opinion  is  that  if  there  was 
a re-valuation  of  the  land  entirely,  it  would  be  better 
both  for  landlord  and  tenant,  and  each  should  have 
their  own  conditions.  I think  the  present  valuation 
would  not  be  a fair  criterion  either  to  the  landlords  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  the  tenants  on  the  other. 

21307.  It  is  an  uncertain  valuation? — I think  so. 
Yon  will  get  holdings  on  one  estate  where  one  man’s 
holding  would  be  dear  enough,  while  under  the  valua- 
tion on  another  holding  that  would  not  be  dear  at  all 
at  it.  The  labourers  are  also  very  bad.  Those  who 
have  only  four  or  five  acres,  if  they  were  entirely  done 
away  with  and  get  cottages,  they  would  be  better  off. 
No  man  can  support  four  or  five  of  a family  under  ten 
acres  of  land.  He  has  his  time  lost  perpetually,  and 
he  has  no  profit  by  it,  even  if  he  had  it  for  nothing. 
If  he  has  a family  and  trying  to  keep  them  respectable, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  paying  any  rent. 

21308.  I suppose  that  in  times  gone  by  they  just 
lived  on  what  they  raised? — Yes;  they  brought  over 
rents  from  England,  and  now  England  is  failing  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  they  brought  no 
money  over,  and  then  the  credit  from  the  shops  was 
stopped.  I think  if  they  got  9s.  a week  at  home, 
and  if  the  large  farmers  were  compelled  to  till  their 
lands  and  employ  them,  the  labourers  would  be  better 
off. 

21309.  The  large  farmer  only  requires  one  or  two  ? 
— Yes. 

21310.  Would  there  be  an  opportunity  of  reclaim- 
ing ? — In  the  vicinity  where  I live  there  are  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  that  is  covered 
with  water.  It  is  not  worth  more  than  5s.  an  acre, 
and  if  reclaimed  it  would  be  worth  20s. 

21311.  Baron  Dowse. — Whose  property  is  that  on? 
— It  commences  with  Mr.  Vernon’s  and  goes  down  to 
Mr.  M‘DonnelI’s,  and  running  along  the  river  Clare. 

21312.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  Mr.  M‘Donnell 
being  doing  anything  to  that  lately  ? — Not  lately. 


21313.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  farm  any  yourself  ? 
— I do — some  fourteen  acres. 

21314.  The  Chairman.— What  has  it  been  reduce,-! 
to?— From  £28  to  £21. 

21315.  Did  you  ask  him  for  areduction? — He  made 
it  himself. 

21316.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  his  tenants  paid?— 
Part  of  them  have. 

21317.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy  for 
all  the  grievances  of  the  tenants  ? — That  a Bill  would 
be  passed,  and  that  arbitrators  should  be  sent  down- 
independent  men — that  an  independent  arbitrator  should 
be  sent  down  from  Dublin  to  fix  a fair  rent. 

21318.  What  would  you  do  with  the  tenant — would 
yon  turn  him  out  so  long  as  he  paid  the  rent?— I 
would  not  turn  him  out. 

21319.  Would  you  allow  him  to  sell  his  interest?— 
I would.  I would  allow  the  landlord  to  have  the  veto 

21320.  Do  you  think  that  would  satisfy  the  people? 
— I think  it  would. 

21321.  The  Chairman.  — That  is  the  talk  arnono- 
them  ? — It  is. 

21322.  Baron  Dowse. — You  go  among  them?— I 
do,  and  I know  their  thoughts  on  the  subject.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  a man  wishes  to  do  is  to 
leave  his  house  and  home ; if  they  had  that  encourage- 
ment they  would  do  better.  They  go  in  for  compensa- 
tion, and  the  landlord  loses  a whole  lot  of  money  rather 
than  pay  it.  On  Colonel  Seymour’s  estate  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  money  gone  in  this  way.  If  there  was 
free  sale  that  would  be  prevented. 

21323.  And  the  landlord  would  get  his  rent  ?— Yes. 

21324.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  Seymour  issued 
any  ejectments?— Y es.  The  labourers  will  be  the  worst. 

21325.  The  Chairman. — What  sort  of  houses  have 
you  ? — Very  bad  houses.  I call  any  man  who  has  not 
ten  acres  a cottier.  He  must  be  digging  it  all  the  year 
round,  and  it  is  in  a very  bad  state,  and  he  cauuot 
have  it  done  properly.  As  to  the  crops,  he  cannot 
raise  them  properly;  and  any  man  who  has  not  the 
means  of  keeping  his  farm  stocked  properly,  and  his 
farm  properly  cultivated,  he  is  sure  to  fail. 

21326.  Do  you  mean  under  the  name  of  labourers 
those  who  hold  under  ten  acres  ? — I do ; they  cannot 
live  unless  they  get  something  outside  that.  Unless 
they  get  some  other  provision  for  them  they  cannot  live. 

21327.  Unless  they  could  get  it  by  going  to  Eng- 
land there  is  nothing  for  them? — There  is  nothing. 
Absenteeism  has  done  a great  deal  of  harm,  because 
we  have  no  manufactures ; but  the  money  that  goes  to 
the  landlords  goes  to  England,  and  all  the  money  that 
goes  to  the  merchant  generally  goes  to  England  as  well. 

21328.  You  say  that  the  farmer  when  improving 
does  not  feel  secure  ? — He  does  not. 

21329.  You  think  that  the  landlords  also  want  im- 
provement because  they  don’t  feel  secure  ? — That  is  so. 
This  land  that  I am  now  talking  of,  the  landlords  are 
not  getting  their  rents.  They  need  two-thirds  of  the 
land  to  be  secured  in  order  to  get  a loan,  and  they  will 
not  do  that,  because  they  believe  they  would  not  get 
the  rise  that  would  be  necessary  to  repay  them  for  it. 
That  is  what  some  of  the  landlords  have  told  me. 

21330.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  anything 
about  tenants  purchasing  their  holdings  under  the 
Bright  clauses  ?— I don’t  think  they  care  so  much 
about  that.  The  present  agitation  has  risen  some  of 
that,  but  previous  to  that  it  was  fixity  of  tenure  and 
fair  rent. 

2 1331.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  that  would  satisfy 
them? — Yes.  It  was  the  banks  that  raised  the  value 
of  land ; and  those  grazing  farmers  are  now  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  others. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hanly  of  Moycullen,  County  Galway,  examined. 


21333.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  near  Galway  town? 
— Within  six  miles. 

21334. — Do  you  hold  land  ? — Yes. 

21335.  Yourself? — My  father;  he  is  a very  old 
man,  and  I act  for  him. 


21336.  How  much  ? — About  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres, 
and  a tract  of  mountain  pasture. 

21337.  Who  do  you  hold  it  under?  — Mr.  Mul- 
chinock  of  Dublin. 

21338.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — £14,  7s.  Gd. 
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21339.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  rent? — 
It  is  upwards  of  twice  the  Government  valuation.  The 
Government  valuation  is  £6,  and  the  rent  is  what  I 
have  named. 

21340.  Is  there  a large  extent  of  mountain? — It  is 
in  common  between  fourteen  or  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

21341.  Is  this  near  the  village? — Yes. 

21342.  Is  it  on  lease? — No. 

21343.  Was  it  on  lease  some  time  ago?— It  was 
never  on  lease. 

21344.  And  then  they  hold  all  the  mountain  in  com- 
mon ? — Yes. 

21345.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  the  amount  of 
stock  each  man  puts  on  the  mountain  ? — No. 

21346.  Each  puts  as  much  as  he  likes? — As  mnch 
as  they  can.  It  is  of  very  great  extent — about  700  or 
800  acres.  Somo  of  it  is  good  for  pasture,  and  some 
of  it  bad — heathery  and  turf,  part  of  the  low  part. 

21347.  At  the  end  of  your  holding,  is  there  a turf 
bog  ? — That  has  been  reclaimed. 

21348.  As  you  go  towards  the  mountain? — Yes. 

21349.  Reclaimed  by  your  father? — Yes;  the  arable 
land  has  been  reclaimed  and  improved. 

21350.  Was  not  it  all  cut-away  turf  or  bog? — 
No. 

21351.  Who  is  the  agent  of  this  property  ? — Maurice 
E.  Barry.  He  keeps  a public-house  in  Galway. 

21352.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  he  a magistrate? — No; 
he  was  a policeman. 

21353.  The  Chairman. — And  does  he  look  well  after 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord  ? — He  does ; he  is 
rather  a bit  harsh  on  the  tenants. 

21354.  Has  there  been  a rise  of  rent? — Not  by  the 
present  landlord,  but  there  was  a rise  in  1856  from 
£6  to  over  £14;  and  the  present  landlord  wanted  to 
take  the  pasture  from  us  on  which  we  used  to  graze, 
and  when  we  would  not  give  him  that,  he  served  us  with 
notices  to  quit.  That  is  about  two  years  ago. 


21355.  Did  he  want  to  take  it  away  and  leave  the 
rent  the  same? — Yes. 

21356.  Baron  Dowse. — And  what  made  him  stop? 
— He  did  not  stop ; he  would  not  allow  us  to  take  it,  but 
served  uswith  notice  to  quit.  Wewaited  till  lastOctober, 
and  we  thought  he  would  come  to  demand  possession. 
He  did  not  come,  and  he  did  not  ask  possession,  and  we 
thought  he  would  give  up  then,  but  he  served  us  with 
ejectment  processes  on  the  3d  of  last  January.  We  were 
all  poor  then,  and  we  could  not  stand  against  him. 

21357.  The  Chairman. — You  could  not  afford  to 
hire  counsel? — No. 

21358.  Baron  Dowse. — What  happened? — The 
decrees  were  granted,  and  we  served  him  then  with 
notice  for  compensation.  When  he  was  served  with 
the  notices,  he  was  only  served  two  days  when  the 
landlord  died.  Some  of  the  tenants  accepted  the  terms. 
They  got  disheartened,  and  they  accepted  the  terms 
the  agent  offered  them ; and  others  went  away: — myself 
was  one  of  them. 

21359.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  were  the  terms  ? 
— If  the  mountain  was  divided,  it  would  make  60  acres 
to  each  tenant.  He  would  only  give  us  20  acres  each. 

21360.  Baron  Dowse. — What  became  of  you? — 
I served  him  with  notice  to  claim  compensation. 

21361.  What  became  of  it? — It  was  to  have  come 
on,  but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  landlord  it 
is  to  come  on  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

21362.  The  Chairman. — That  is  for  evicting  you? 
— We  were  not  evicted  yet. 

21363.  What  claim  did  you  put  in? — £207. 

21364.  For  what — for  houses,  reclamation  of  land, 
an  d disturban  ce  ? — Y es. 

21365.  Baron  Dowse. — This  rent  is  too  high  ? — It  is. 

21366.  Even  if  you  had  all  that  you  had  before? — 
It  would  be ; but  if  we  had  all  that,  it  is  too  high,  we 
would  not  complain. 

The  witness  then  retired. 


Mr.  Thomas  Davoren,  examined. 


21367.  The  Chairman. — You  are  in  the  same  vil- 
lage?— Yes,  in  the  same  property. 

21368.  What  do  you  hold? — Fourteen  acres  and 
some  roods. 

21369.  And  part  of  the  mountain? — Yes. 

21370.  And  what  do  you  pay  for  that? — £11, 
4s.  6c£ 

21371.  What  is  the  Government  valuation  ? — £5,  5s. 

21372.  You  have  had  the  same  run  of  the  mountain? 
■ — Yes. 

21373.  What  have  you  done  about  your  case — were 
you  also  ejected? — Yes. 

21374.  And  have  you  fought  it? — (No  answer.) 

21375.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  your  case  to  come  on? — 
Yes. 

21376.  The  Chairman. — There  is  nothing  more  than 
that? — About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  only  40  acres 
of  reclaimed  land.  £60  was  the  rent,  and  it  is  paying 
£200  now. 

21377.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  the  landlord  ever  do 
anything  to  it  at  all? — No,  sir. 

21378.  Everything  done  by  the  tenants? — Except  a 
piece  of  road. 

21379.  For  the  general  benefit? — For  his  own  benefit 
— for  the  use  of  the  bogs.  We  used  to  have  this  for 
£60,  and  we  have  now  to  pay  £200. 

21380.  The  Chairman. — You  have  to  pay  for  turf 
now? — Yes. 

21381.  In  the  village? — Yes. 


21382.  What  oo  you>think  would  be  a satisfactory 
settlement?  — Fair  refit,  fixity  of  tenure,  aud  free 
sale. 

21383.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  like  that — a 
fair  rent? — I would. 

21384.  Fixity  of  tenure — not  to  be  turned  out  as 
long  as  you  paid  the  rent? — Yes. 

21385.  Do  you  think  you  could  live  on  it  if  you  had 
that  ? — I might  struggle. 

21386.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  of 
peasant  proprietary  ?— I think  it  better. 

21387.  Would  you  like  to  pay  more,  and  it  be  your 
own  in  the  end? — Yes. 

21388.  Even  if  you  paid  more? — Yes. 

21389.  Could  you  pay  more  rent? — I don’t  say  that, 
but  I would  try.  It  was  not  Mulchinock  we  had  most 
to  complain  of,  but  this  agent. 

21390.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  Mr.  Mulchinock  ever 
live  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  all  ? — No,  sir ; he 
lives  in  Dublin.  He  came  down  here  once,  and  he  said 
he  would  do  whatever  Barry  said  was  right. 

Thomas  Hanley  (the  preceding  witness). — -He  would 
not  allow  us  the  bogs,  because  we  would  not  accept  his 
terms.  He  would  not  sell  us  the  bogs. 

21391.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  is  since  you  were 
served  with  notices? — Yes. 

21392.  Did  not  you  till  it  last  summer? — No,  sir. 

21393.  Are  not  you  in  possession  of  it? — Yes;  but 
we  did  not  know  the  minute  we  would  be  put  out. 


Mr.  Darby  Tarpey,  examined. 


21394.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — At 

Rahoon. 

21395.  Are  you  one  of  Miss  Julia  Daly's  tenants  ? 
— Yes 


21396.  How  many  acres  have  you? — Two  acres 
from  her.  She  raised  it  up  to  £6,  Is.  1 \d. 

21397.  When  was  the  rise? — About  twenty-two 
years  ago. 


Oct.  25,  1880, 
Patrick 


Thomas 

Davoren. 


Darby  Tarpey. 
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Oct.  25, 1880.  2 1 39  8.  You  have  had  no  rise  for  twenty-two  years? 

— —No. 

DarbyTarpev.  21399.  What  was  the  rent  then?— £2. 

21400.  Baron  Dowse.  — Was  the  rent  raised 
after  Father  Peter  Daly  bought  the  place  ? — The 
rent  was  £2  when  he  bonght  it,  and  he  raised  it 
to  £6. 

21401.  And  Miss  Julia  has  not  raised  it?  — 
No. 

20402.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  a very  stony  place? 
No  ; it  is  lea  land. 

21403.  I suppose  the  rent  is  considered  as  being 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  the  town  ? Do  you 
live  on  it? — No. 

21404.  Baron  Dowse. — But  you  don’t  live  by  it? 
— Yes. 

21405.  What  do  you  live  by  ? — I have  other  land. 
I have  other  land  from  the  nuns. 

21406.  Do  they  treat  you  fairly? — They  did  not 
raise  it  at  all. 

21407.  You  have  no  complaint  against  them? — No. 


I had  another,  holding  from  Mr.  Kearns,  and  they 
gave  me  an  ejectment  process. 

21408.  Did  you  ever  ask  Miss  Julia  to  reduce  the 
rent  ? — I did. 

21409.  Did  she?— No. 

21410.  Why  do  you  keep  it  if  it  is  too  dear? 

If  we  did  not  some  other  man  would  take  it. 

21411.  Have  you  a house  on  it? — Yes. 

21412.  Do  you  live  on  it? — I do. 

21413.  Did  your  father  hold  it? — Yes. 

21414.  You  pay  the  Galway  rates? — Yes.  I had 
another  holding  from  Mr.  Kearns,  and  they  took  it 
from  me. 

21415.  Did  they  turn  you  out? — No. 

21416.  Did  you  claim  compensation? — No. 

21417.  Why? — They  said  they  wanted’it  for  them- 
selves. 

21418.  Why  did  you  not  claim  compensation  ? — I 
had  no  money. 

21419.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  a town  park? 
—Yes. 


Mrs.  Bolton. 


Mrs.  Bolton,  examined. 


21420.  Baron  Dowse. — You  live  at  Blake  Hill  ? — 
Yes. 

21421.  How  far  is  that  from  Galway  ? — Two  and 
a half  miles  from  Galway. 

21422.  Is  it  in  the  borough? — No. 

21423.  How  much  land  have  you? — It  is  stated  in 
my  lease  at  140  acres,  but  I got  it  surveyed  lately, 
and  there  is  only  75  acres  2 roods  38  poles.  The 
water  is  measured  in. 

21424.  You  were  married  before? — Yes. 

21425.  And  did  your  husband  hold  it  ? — Yes. 

21426;  Under  what  company?  — The  Alliance 
Company. 

21427.  What  was  the  rent? — £100.  It  was  raised 
to  £140,  and  in  order  to  get  the  lease  I agreed  to 
give  £10  more. 

21428.  That  made  it  £150?— £150. 

21429.  Is  this  Alliance  Company  an  insurance  com- 
pany ? — -I  think  so. 

21430.  Is  that  too  high  a rent? — Far  too  high. 
I heard  many  people  say  £75  would  be  enough, 
but  I feared  they  would  not  give  it,  and  I offered 
£100. 

21431.  Did  your  husband  make  any  improvements 
on  it  ? — A great  many — removing  stones  from  it. 

21432.  Did  you  erect  any  buildings?  — Nothing 
but  out-offices — nothing  we  could  count. 

21433.  Was  there  sea- weed  on  that  farm? — Yes. 
It  was  of  value  a few  years  ago,  but  it  is  worth 
comparatively  nothing  now. 

21434.  Would  it  make  kelp  ? — It  would  not. 

21435.  Would  it  not  be  of  any  use  on  the  land? — 
But  we  can’t  sell  it. 

21436.  You  used  to  sell  it  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
demand  for  it  a few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
manure,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  it  now.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  people  went  out  of  the  country  or  not, 
I don’t  know. 

21437.  How  much  was  it  worth  on  an  average  ? — 
Sometimes  £60  or  £70. 

21438.  But  is  it  worth  nothing  now  ? — Almost. 

21439.  Did  you  ever  write  to  the  Alliance  Com- 
pany ? — Yes ; and  the  agent,  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Dublin, 
40  Upper  Sackville  Street ; but  got  no  satisfaction. 

21440.  Does  he  come  down  here? — He  does,  for 
rent. 

21441.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  he  could  do 
nothing. 

21442.  He  made  a reduction  last  year? — He  did. 

21443.  How  much? — £75.  He  made  the  same  to 
all  the  tenants. 

21444.  Have  you  made  application  to  have  your 
rent  reduced  ? — I wrote  to  the  secretary : — 

Sir, — As  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  paying  the 
rent  of  this  farm,  I think  it  a fitting  opportunity  to  ask 


you  to  reduce  the  rent  to  something  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation  and  reason.  I am  a person  who  has  no  ex- 
treme views,  but  to  do  what  is  right  aud  just.  I am  sure 
your  Company  does  not  desire  to  place  me  in  the  condition 
of  a pauper.  I now  beg  to  offer  you  £100  per  annum, 
and  I will  pay  the  present  half-year’s  rent  at  the  same 
rate  if  you  accept  my  offer. 

21445.  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  that? — I did  ; — 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.,  and  1 
regret  to  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  Company  to  comply 
with  your  proposal.  Bartholomew  Lewis. 

21446.  How  long  has  the  lease  to  run  ? — It  is  out 
now. 

21447.  IIow  long  ? — Since  the  1st  of  November  last 
year. 

21448.  And  then  you  made  a special  agreement  for 
another  year? — Till  this  November.  In  order  that 
I might  not  claim  compensation,  the  letter  was  so 
worded  that  it  was  a continuance  of  the  lease  for 
another  year. 

21449.  Did  it  mention  that? — It  did. 

21450.  When  will  the  year  be  up? — First  November. 

21451.  They  have  refused  your  offer  of  £100?— 
Yes. 

21452.  What  is  the  valuation? — Griffith’s  valua- 
tion is  about  £105;  and  there  was  some  other  valuator 
came  some  few  years  ago,  and  put  on  £15  a year  for 
the  sea-weed. 

21453.  What  is  the  valuation  as  it  stands  ? — £120. 
But  if  the  sea-weed  was  taken  off  it,  it  would  be  £105. 

21454.  And  the  lease  specifies  140  acres,  whereas 
you  have  only  about  75a.  2r.  38p.? — Yes. 

21455.  Do  you  honestly  say  that  it  not  worth  more 
than  £100  a year  ? — I do. 

21456.  Has  Mr.  Dickson  made  any  offer  to  you? 
—£150. 

21457.  The  same  rent? — The  same  rent,  and  he 
will  take  no  less.  Mr.  Lewis  the  secretary  was  down 
. here  a few  months  ago. 

21458.  How  long  have  they  this  property  ? — About 
the  same  time  as  we  got  it — about  28  years  ago. 

21459.  They  had  a mortgage  on  it,  I believe? — I 
heard  that  Lord  Oranmore  owed  them  some  money, 
and  they  got  it  in  that  way.  The  farm  is  quite  unpro- 
tected. There  are  two  dangerous  cliffs  on  the  farm, 
and  I have  to  keep  a man  standing  watching  the 
cattle  always. 

21460.  There  are  no  mearing  walls? — Very  bad 
ones — I may  say  none. 

21461.  Had  you  any  attorney  when  you  signed  that 
agreement  ? — I signed  it  without  any  attorney.  If  I 
did  not  sign  it,  he  said  he  would  not  allow  me  the 
half-year’s  rent,  nor  consider  me  a tenant. 

The  witness  then  retired. 
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Mi-.  Mathew  Nolan,  examined. 


21461.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Shrule? — At 
C'loonban,  parish  of  Shrule,  County  Mayo. 

21462.  How  many  acres  have  you? — About  4J 
acres — not  4^  altogether. 

21463.  And  you  pay  £8,  3s.? — £S.  3s. 

21464.  Do  you  say  that  is  too  much? — It  is  too 
much. 

21465.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Hackett. 
Some  years  ago — about  twenty-live  years  ago — it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  O’Flaherty  for  £1700.  He  raised  the 
rent,  and  sold  it  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Hackett  ten 
years  after  for  £4500. 

21466.  Has  there  been  a rise  since  that? — I found 
that  my  land  was  only  4£  acres ; 30s.  an  acre  was  my 
rent.  He  said,  “ If  you  don’t  pay,  I will  serve  you 
with  notice  to  quit.”  I had  to  pay  that  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  When  I complained  that  I would  survey 
the  land,  he  always  said  he  would  serve  me  with  a 
notice  to  quit. 

21467.  You  say  there  was  less  land  in  it?— I paid 
for  3 roods  higher  than  what  I held. 

21468.  Was  that  by  measurement? — By  measure- 
ment I got  myself. 

21469.  Is  the  road  included  in  it? — No,  but  in  the 
holding.  I can  prove  that  I have  only  4 acres. 

21470.  Not  4^  ?.• — Not  4£.  I ought  to  have  5 acres 
at  30s.  an  acre.  I am  3 roods  and  10  perches  short 
of  my  holding.  There  is  a writ  now  pending  for  three 


half-years.  I did  not  pay  him  for  the  last  three  gales, 
and  I could  not  pay  him.  I was  served  with  processes 
by  a shopkeeper  for  £14,  and  I paid  £7  of  it. 

21471.  Did  you  offer  to  pay  him  something? — I 
did.  I reduced  the  decree  £2  a year  for  three  years. 
There  is  £7  due  still.  I have  five  miles  to  go  for  turf, 
and  I applied  for  a road  there. 

21472.  You  have  not  got  a right  of  turbary? — 

21473.  And  you  have  to  pay  for  the  turf  separately? 
— I have.  We  have  neither  mountain  nor  anything 
like  it  on  the  land.  There  are  fourteen  other  tenants 
on  the  land  besides  myself.  There  is  a mile  of  a sort 
of  by-lane.  I live  on  another  mile  farther  of  the 
worst  road  in  Ireland.  The  priest  did  not  come  for 
the  last  four  years.  This  is  on  Mr.  Hackett’s 
property. 

21474.  Where  does  Mr.  Hackett  live  ? — In  the  town 
of  Headford.  He  and  his  brothers  live  there.  They 
are  worth  £1300  a year.  He  made  it  by  a whisky 
establishment,  and  he  would  not  give  ns  sixpence  worth 
if  we  wanted  it.  Some  of  the  other  tenants  have  more 
land  than  I have. 

21474a.  Have  you  anything  besides  your  farm? — I 
do  a little.  I do  a little  for  the  trustees  in  clearing  the 
river.  He  has  risen  every  tenant  on  the  property  as 
well  as  myself.  They  offered  to  pay  it  if  he  would 
give  a reduction. 


Mat.  Nolan. 


Mr.  Francis  Leonard,  examined. 


21475.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Where, do  you  live? — 
Anglohim. 

21476.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £16. 

21477.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — Eighteen. 

21478.  When  was  your  rent  fixed  at  £16? — By 
Thomas  Joyce. 

21479.  How  long  ago? — About  forty-two  years  ago. 

21480.  Is  he  your  landlord  ? — No.  He  is  a young- 
man  like  myself.  He  purchased  this  a few  years  ago 
for  £3200. 

21481.  And  then  he  raised  the  rent  ? — No.  But  he 
went  with  the  bailiff  on  the  property,  and  he  gave  the 
land  a rise,  putting  all  the  drainage  on  me  above  all 
the  tenants.  He  was  the  bailiff  on  the  property;  his 
name  was  Crowe,  and  he  wante'd  to  get  my  land  for 
himself. 

21482.  Your  holding  is  higher  than  those  of  the 
other  tenants  ? — It  is,  sir.  I am  paying  24s.  an  acre. 

21483.  You  don’t  think  you  ought  to  pay  more  than 
the  valuation  ? — I think  not.  I don’t  know. 

21484.  Did  any  one  tell  you  not  to  pay  more  than 
the  valuation? — Well,  indeed,  I was  told  not  to  pay, 
and  indeed  we  would  be  afraid  to  pay.  I think  all 
Ireland  won’t  pay. 

21485.  Why  would  you  be  afraid  to  pay? — Well,  I 
don’t  know.  Times  are  very  awkward. 

21486.  Have  you  been  threatened  not  to  pay  more 
than  the  valuation  ? — No. 


21487.  And  why  would  you  be  afraid  ? — I would 
be  afraid.  *•  • 

21488.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  does  Mr.  Crowe 
live  ?— ADglohim,  near  Lough  Corrib. 

21489.  Why  would  you  be  afraid  to  pay  it  ?— All 
the  country  people  will  not  pay,  they  say ; and  if  you 
do  it,  they  might  injure  you.  They  say  that. 

21490.  Were  you  advised  not  to  pay  ? — No,  indeed. 

21491.  The  O’Conor  Don. — No  one  advised  you 
not  to  pay  it  ? — No. 

21492.  Have  you  the  money  to  pay  it,  if  you  were 
inclined  ? — I would  not  be  able  to  pay  all  the  debts, 
grand  jury  cess,  rents,  &c. 

21493.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent  for 
it? — We  would. 

21494.  You  call  a fair  rent  the  valuation? — This  is 
bad  land,  as  bad  as  ever  you  seen.  Whatever  way  it 
goes,  we  must  strive  to  pay  it. 

21495.  Have  you  been  served  with  any  notice  to 
quit? — No.  We  don’t  owe  him  but  this  half-year’s 
rent. 

21496.  The  November  rents  are  due  in  May,  and 
the  May  rents  in  November? — Yes. 

21497.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  tell  Sir  George 
Young  that  any  one  told  you  not  to  pay  ? — Oh,  well — 

21498.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  rather  be  asked 
no  questions  on  the  subject? — Well,  I would. 

[The  Commissioners  then  adjourned.] 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  26th  OCTOBER,  1880.  cto.£M«so. 

The  Commissioners  sat  at  11  o’clock  at  Cruice’s  Hotel,  Limerick — Present: — The  Earl  of  Bess- 
borotjgh  (Chairman)  ; Baron  Dowse  ; W.  Shaw,  M.P. ; and  the  O’Conor  Don. 


Edmond  Langley  Hunt,  Esq.. 

21499.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a landowner 
and  agent? — Yes;  a small  landlord  in  the  County 
Carlow ; a land-agent  in  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Carlow. 


Curraghbridge,  Adare,  examined. 

21500.  And  also  a tenant-farmer? — And  also  a 
tenant-farmer. 

21501.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  property  in 
Carlow  ? — The  rental  is  about  £600  a year.  That  is 


Edmoml 

Langley 

Hunt. 
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Oct.  26, 1880.  property  I got  with  my  wife.  She  has  a share  with  rent  would  be  put? — I asked  that  question  of  Captain 
— “ her  brother, Colonel  Dillon  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish.  It  Warren,  and  he  said  “No;  of  course  any  improve- 

Larn’lev  is  a joint  estate,  and  I come  in  as  part  owner.  ments  you  made  you  made  for  your  own  satisfaction 

Hunt.  21502.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  property  over  and  being  a very  good  farmer,  you  certainly  made  them 

which  you  act  as  agent  ? — Between  2000  and  3000  pay  you.”  He  said  it  was  on  the  improvement  in  the 
acres.  times  since  I got  the  lease,  which  I consider  is  a great 

21503.  And  as  tenant-farmer  how  many  acres  ?— I fallacy, 
am  managing  about  800  acres  of  land;  I am  managing  21518.  There  is  not  much  difference? — It  is  quite 
a good  deal  for  my  nephew,  and  I pay  rent  for  about  the  other  way. 

200  acres  Irish.  I gave  up  some  large  farms  I held  21519.  Baron  Dowse.— How  could  he  separate 
last  year.  The  rental  of  all  amounted  to  over  £1100  your  improvements  from  the  farm  if  he  was  goin<>-  to 
a year.  let  it? — But  his  answer  was  I held  what  he  called 

21504.  Is  there  anything  arising  on  the  subject  of  demesne  lands.  I feel  my  own  position  very  strongly, 
landlord  and  tenant  on  these  lands  of  which  you  are  21520.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  this  Captain  Warren  of 
tenant  that  you  wish  to  notice? — Yes,  there  is.  The  Queenstown?— Yes;  he  is  agent  of  the  property, 

farm  I hold  now  I hold  from  Captain  Phineas  Bury  of  21521.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  this  is  a 
Cork  on  a 21  years’  lease.  The  lease  will  be  up  in  place  that  comes  under  the  heading  of  demesne  land? 
March  1883.  — I do  not. 

21505.  Is  it  any  question  as  to  what  may  happen  21522.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  ever  read  the 
on  the  termination  of  the  lease? — Yes;  the  agent  is  a judgment  of  Judge  Fitzgerald  on  what  are  demesne 
particular  friend  of  mine.  I am  trustee  of  his  marriage  lands,  published  in  Mr.  Donnell's  book  ? — I have  not. 
settlement.  I have  improved  the  place  immensely ; I 21523.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  made  it  demesne  land  by 
got  it  in  a very  bad  state.  I have  letters  to  show  it  making  improvements  ? — It  was  a fine  old  place ; the 
was  called  a wilderness  when  I got  it,  and  it  is  now  county  hounds  were  kept  there  for  many  years, 
very  fit  for  a gentleman  to  live  in.  I have  been  warned  21524.  Is  it  close  to  Limerick? — It  adjoins  Lord 
over  and  over  again  by  the  agent  that  as  soon  as  the  Dunraven’s  place  at  Adare. 

lease  is  up  the  rent  will  be  raised  very  considerably.  21525.  The  Chairman.— You  think  demesne  lands 
At  the  present  time  I pay  nearly  50s.  an  acre — more  should  not  be  exempted  from  any  law  that  may  be 

than  the  value  to  a tenant-farmer.  passed  applicable  to  agricultural  tenancies? — Yes; 

21506.  Mr.  Siiaw.— That  is  per  Irish  acre?— Yes.  but  I think  they  ought  to  be  properly  defined,  for  it 
21507.  Is  it  grass  land ? — No,  tillage;  some  grass  would  be  a very  bad  thing  if  all  demesne  lands  were 

land,  also  some  meadow.  so.  Any  demesne  lands  let  to  a tenant,  say  for  31- 

21508.  The  Chairman. — During  the  lease  you  have  years  for  general  farming  purposes,  or  say  demesne 
made  large  outlays? — Yast  outlays;  I have  made  lands  attached  to  a house  in  which  the  owner  has 

gardens,  and  altered  the  whole  shape  of  the  house,  and  never  lived  for  a certain  number  of  years,  should  not 

made  it  a very  nice  residence  indeed.  be  treated  as  demesne  lands.  The  Bury  family  have 

21509.  How  many  years  are  to  run  of  the  lease? — not  lived  in  Curraghbridge  for  over  100  years. 

2|  years.  • 21526.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  has  always  been  let  to 

21510.  You  began  with  21  years?— Yes.  tenants?— Yes.  The  last  tenant  that  had  it  got  into 

21511.  Were  there  any  covenants  in  the  lease  as  to  difficulties,  and  I then  got  the  place;  there  were  two 
making  improvements? — No,  there  were  not — just  the  years’  rent  due  on  the  place.  It  paid  then  25s.  or 

usual  covenants.  30s.  an  acre,  and  in  the  worn-out  state  in  which  it 

21512.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  were  not  bound  to  do  then  was,  it  was  set  to  me  at  48s.  9 d.,  and  I improved 
these  things? — Certainly  not.  I.  did  them  very  much  it  as  I said.  It  was  a high  rent  considering  the  con- 
for  my  own  pleasure,  and  to  make  the  place  comfort-  dition  of  the  land  at  the  time.  I had  private  means, 
able.  I do  not  object  to  the  landlord  doing  what  he  and  I wanted  a residence ; but  setting  it  for  farming 
likes  with  the  property  when  I give  it  up  to  him.  I purposes,  no  farmer  could  pay  the  rent  and  live  on  it. 
am  bound  to  give  it  up,  but  I hold  myself  forward  as  21527.  The  Chairman.— You  say  those  lands  that 
an  example  of  what  is  done  very  often  in  the  country.  are  used  in  such  a way  as  you  speak  of,  should  be 
21513.  'Was  the  house  habitable? — It  was  scarcely  exempt  from  any  law  passed,  and  that  you  have  no 
habitable  when  I got  it,  and  it  is  now  a very  nice  faith  in  the  Act  of  1870?— No,  not  with  reference 
residence.  I should  say  I got  £300  from  the  landlord  to  the  demesne  lands. 

to  lay  out  upon  the  house,  which  certainly  brought  it  21528.  Do  you  mean  generally  f— Yes,  generally, 
to  a very  good  state.  21529.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 

21514.  The  Chairman.— The  additional  improve-  Act  of  1870  is  not  of  advantage  to  the  tenant?— la- 
ments were  known  to  him  or  his  agent?— Yes.  The  deed  I have.  I got  a very  large  farm  the  year  the 
agent  is  a particular  friend  of  mine,  and  stops  twice  a Act  was  in  course  of  being  brought  before  the  House, 
year  with  me.  Of  course  I don’t  object  to  their  turn-  a clause  was  put  into  the  lease  debarring  me  from  any- 
ing  me  out,  but  I simply  give  it  as  an  instance  of  thing  I would  gain  under  the  Act,  even  before  the  Act 
what  may  happen.  became  law. 

21515.  Do  you  think  such  a state  of  things  happen-  21530.  Mr.  Shaw.— When  it  was  contemplated  ?— 
ing  gives  rise  to  dissatisfaction  through  the  country  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  contemplation  then. 

It  is  not  more  than  three  weeks  ago  since  Captain  21531.  The  Chairman.— You  say  you  have  no  ex- 
Warren,  the  agent,  was  staying  as  usual  at  my  house,  perience  of  the  tenant  right  custom  of  the  north  ?— No; 
and  after  dinner  we  discussed  this  question  very  fully,  and  I hope  very  much  that  such  evidence  will  come 
His  ideas  were,  and  of  course  mine  also,  that  I merely  before  the  Commission  as  will  tend  to  have  some  sort 
hired  that  land  for  21  years,  and  that  I was  bound  as  of  tenant  right,  such  as  holds  in  the  north,  extended  all 
an  honourable  and  honest  man,  if  I did  not  pay  the  over  Ireland,  even  though  I ain  only  aware  from 

increased  rent,  to  give  it  up  in  a proper  state  to  him.  report  of  the  great  success  of  the  custom  in  the  north. 

But  I asked  if  that  course  was  adopted  with  a tenant-  21532.  You  are  aware  of  something  like  the  custom 
farmer  having  a large  family,  who  could  not,  as  I could,  —sale  by  tenants  being  allowed  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ? 

with  good  means,  go  into  Limerick,  or  get  another  —Yes,  I allowed  that  myself  on  the  properties  I am 

residence ; if  he  was  to  treat  a tenant-farmer  of  a certain  agent  over;  but  it  only  occurs  when  an  unfortunate 

class  that  way — turn  his  family  of  children  out  on  the  man  is  broken  and  owes  two  or  three  years’  rent,  and 

road,  as  is  usual  in  some  cases,  or  if  the  rent  was  to  then  the  great  anxiety  there  is  to  possess  land  will  make 

be  raised  far  and  away  above  its  value— the  effect  others  give  such  a sum  as  will  very  often  pay  us  the 

would  be  what  we  very  often  see  in  this  country,  that  rent  due  and  give  the  man  going  out  perhaps  as  much 

the  farmer  will  take  other  means  of  having  satisfaction,  as  will  take  him  to  the  Colonies.  In  that  way  we  have 
21516.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  the  land  let  high  enough  as  always  allowed  it,  but  I could  prevent  it  if  I liked, 
land  ?_— Certainly  it  is.  21533.  Do  you  think  on  estates  where  it  is  allowed, 

21517.  It  is  merely  on  the  improvements  the  advanced  there  is  a greater  feeling  of  security  and  recompense 
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for  outlay  by  tenants  ? — I know  one  estate,  the  Earl 
of  Devon’s,  which  is  the  happiest  in  the  south  of 
Ireland ; but  then  the  tenants  on  the  property  are 
expected  to  buy  the  tenant  right  of  those  going 
out. 

21534.  That  is,  the  tenants  on  the  property  get  the 
first  offer?— Yes,  but  the  rule  allows  public  auction 
now,  and  it  goes  to  enormous  prices,  in  fact,  too  great 
a price.  The  anxiety  for  land  is  so  great,  that  the 
people,  give  enormous  sums  for  worn-out  bad  land. 

21535.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  more  opportunity 
of  buying,  by  the  great  landlords  allowing  this  system, 
the  demand  would  not  be  so  great  ? — I hope  sincerely 
there  will  be  free  sale  of  land  after  this  Commission 
send  in  their  report — free  sale  of  course  under  certain 
restrictions. 

21536.  Baron  Dowse. — Giving  a reasonable  veto 
to  the  landlord  or  the  tenant? — Yes;  but  giving  a 
reasonable  one  : it  is  so  very  hard  to  give  that,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  it  is  to  be. 

21537.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  if  a man  has  money 
enough,  that  that  should  be  the  fair  test  ? — I think  the 
tenant  in  possession  should  be  encouraged.  . I have 
gone  in  for  tenant  proprietorship  to  a certain  extent. 

21538.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  peasant  proprietorship  ? — I have. 

21539.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  it?— No,  I 
have  not— except  my  own  feelings  of  what  a great 
power  and  happiness  it  would  be  to  a man  to  feel  he 
was  working  on  his  own  land.  The  Irish  have  such  a 
love  for  land,  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

21540.  Would  that  be  with  the  view  of.  assisting 
them  to  become  peasant  proprietors  by  purchase,  and 
not  by  compulsion  of  the  landlord  ? — No,  certainly  not 
compulsion.  My  proposition  is,  that  the  Government 
should  step  in  occasionally  and  buy  estates  in  the  Courts 
— that  the  Government  ought  to  purchase  and  sell  to 
the  tenants. 

21541.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  say  they  should 
always  do  that  when  an  estate  is  to  be  sold? — No, 
not  always;  but  whenever  they  found  an  estate  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  If  that  plan  was  adopted,  it  would 
increase  the  value  of  Irish  property  very  much. 

. 21542.  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  think  some  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  man  himself — whether  he 
is  anxious  to  become  a peasant  proprietor,  and  whether 
he  is  an  industrious  man? — Certainly;  but  unless  you 
had  a Commission  through  the  country  to  take  the 
characters  of  these  men,  how  would  it  be  done? 

21543.  Would  yon  require  him  to  have  a sufficient 
amount  of  capital  to  pay  the  purchase-money  ? — But 
I know  people  who  buy  lands  and  go  out  and  borrow 
the  money  at  20  per  cent,  for  that  purpose. 

21544.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  succeeded  in  the  end? — 
And  succeeded  in  becoming  bankrupts. 

21545.  Some  of  them  succeeded  in  the  end? — No ; I 
should  say  few,  very  few.  Lands  in  the  good  part  of 
the  country  are  seldom  sold  at  all ; it  is  generally  worn- 
out  farms. 

21546.  Chairman.  — Are  you  much  acquainted 
with  the  tenantry  through  the  country? — Very  exten- 
sively. I am  a very  large  employer,  and  had  600  men 
employed  at  work  this  summer. 

21547.  Are  these  of  the  labouring  classes? — Yes. 

21548.  Have  they  cottages? — They  have  very  few 
cottages  at  all.  They  are  the  worst-off  people  in  the 
country.  It  would  be  very  advisable  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  should  try 
and  keep  the  labourers  as  much  as  possible  free  from 
falling  in  with  what  is  going  on  amongst  the  tenant- 
farmers  at  present.  There  is  a considerable  struggle 
to  get  labourers  to  join  this  unfortunate  agitation 
going  on  now.  I have  principally  employed  the  people 
up  in  the  rich  lands.  The  lower  order  of  labourers 
dislike  the  farmers — they  seldom  employ  them ; but 
now  they  are  offering  inducements  to  the  labourers  to 
join  them  in  this  movement,  and  therefore  I think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  them  well  employed  this 
winter,  until  this  matter  blows  over,  as  it  will  if  a fairly 
good  Land  Bill  becomes  law.  The  only  way  to  do 


that  is  to  do  what  was  done  last  year,  to  give  very  'Oct.  26, 1880, 
extensive  employment.  If  they  are  left  idle  during  this  E.  — T 
winter,  it  will  be  a very  serious  thing.  Langley 

21549.  Are  these  labourers  men  holding  under  the  Hunt, 
farmers  or  small  farmers,  or  members  of  their  families  ? 

— Great  numbers  of  them  are  living  in  the  villages,  in 
wretched  cabins  in  that  rich  land.  The  farmers  never 
think  of  giving  them  a bit  of  land ; and  if  they  do  give 
half  an  acre  for  planting  potatoes  in,  they  charge  £14 
or  £15  an  acre  for  it. 

21550.  Are  they  holding  under  the  farmers  them- 
selves, or  do  they  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  ? — They 
never  hold  except  a house  and  5 or  6 perches  of  land. 

21551.  Given  as  part  of  their  wages? — Sometimes 
they  charge  them  exorbitant  rents. 

21552.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  generally  live  in  the 
villages? — Yes. 

21553.  Chairman. — And  in  the  villages  they  are 
not  tenants  of  the  farmers? — No;  they  pay  rent  for  the 
house  to  whomsoever  the  landlord  may  be,  and  generally 
these  villages  are  built  upon  the  property  of  the  pro- 
prietors round  about. 

21554.  I wanted  to  know  whether  the  labourers 
were  on  the  farms  of  the  farmers  who  employed  them  ? 

— I have  had  men  who  were  the  sons  of  herdsmen. 

Some  farmers  paying  £400  or  £500  a year  rent,  would 
let  their  herdsman’s  son  come  to  me,  and  only  keep  one 
man  themselves  to  look  after  the  cattle ; they  will  not 
give  employment,  and  the  people  know  that  very  well. 

21555.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  all  grass  land? — It  is, 
beautiful  land,  the  best  in  the  world  perhaps. 

21556.  The  Chairman. — They  are  the  largest 
farmers? — Some  with  25  acres,  and  some  with  200  or 
300  acres.  The  land  is  very  cheap  there,  compara- 
tively speaking — £2  to  50s.  an  Irish  acre. 

21557.  Are  they  an  improving  class? — They  are 
not  an  improving  class.  Farming  such  rich  lands, 
they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  work  hard. 

21558.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  their  being 
able  to  make  their  way  on  good  land  easily,  or  from 
want  of  confidence  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  want  of 
confidence  there. 

21559.  Baron  Dowse. — They  are  dairy  farmers  ? — 

Yes,  I think  we  have  the  labouring  classes  on  our  side 
up  there. 

21560.  The  Chairman. — With  the  smaller  tenantry 
on  inferior  land,  is  there  a feeling  of  insecurity  as 
to  making  improvements? — Certainly. 

21561.  That  they  will  have  to  pay  for  them  in  some 
shape? — Yes. 

21562.  Mr.  Siiaw. — They  don’t  build  houses? — 

No,  they  never  think  of  it.  The  act  of  1870  affected 
them  very  much,  for  the  landlords  and  agents  used  to 
encourage  improvements,  but  now  they  do  not  as  a 
general  rule. 

21563.  The  people  are  pretty  well  off,  and  could 
spend  their  own  money  if  they  had  security  ? — 

Certainly,  I think  the  want  of  security  is  the  great 
evil  at  present. 

21564.  Baron  Dowse. — They  are  afraid  of  the  rent 
being  raised  on  their  own  improvements  ? — As  a rule 
it  is  always  done  with  a certain  class  of  landlords ; it 
is  more  with  the  new  class  of  landlords — people  who 
buy  land  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  highest  possible 
interest  for  their  money. 

21565.  The  Chairman. — Are  these  tenants  willing 
to  take  leases?  — No,  they  are  not  caring  for  leases 
now. 

21566.  They  trust  to  the  remedy  of  the  Land  Act? 

— No,  I don’t  think  they  care  a pin  for  the  Land  Act. 

I don’t  find  any  of  them  caring  three  straws  for  it. 

21567.  They  are  looking  for  something  better  than 
a lease  ? — They  are  always  in  a state  of  chronic 
agitation. 

21568.  Expecting  perhaps  tenant  right? — Expect- 
ing one  time  Home  Rule,  and  at  another  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  now  some  of  them  hope  for  the  total 
annihilation  of  landlords  altogether. 

21569.  Is  that  the  case  with  well  to-do  tenants  ?— 

No.  Well-to-do  tenants  here  are  just  as  loyal  as  they 
are  in  any  other  places. 

i <i 
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oet.  2(i,  1880.  21570.  In  spite  of  this  good  land,  are  these  people 

— ~ badly  off  ?— No,  I think  they  are  very  -well  off  as  a rule. 

Lander  21571.  And  yet  they  are  dissatisfied — with  what? — 

Hunt.  I would  not  say  from  what  I know  of  the  people 

privately  that  they  are  in  reality  dissatisfied,  but  they 
join  in  this  cry  because  they  think  they  will  gain 
something  in  the  end  by  joining  in  it. 

21572.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  something  wanted 
evidently  ? — There  is  something  very  badly  wanted. 

21573.  And  it  is  human  nature  to  cry  for  some- 
thing?— Yes,  there  is  something  very  badly  wanted, 
and  something  must  be  done  or  we  will  have  rebel- 
lion, 

21574.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  if  pro- 
vision was  made  that  a man  should  have  his  farm  at 
a fair  rent,  not  to  be  turned  out  of  it  as  long  as  he 
paid  it,  with  free  sale,  that  that  would  be  a satis- 
factory arrangement  ? — -The  fight  of  free  sale  should 
be  very  well  considered,  because  some  of  the  landlords 
have  made  improvements  with  their  own  money. 

21575.  But  that  could  be  taken  into  account  in 
fixing  the  rent.  Suppose  all  these  things  were  taken 
into  acbount  in  fixing  a fair  and  just  rent  between 
man  and  man;  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to 
hold  as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent  and  did  not  sub-let  ; 
that  there  was  free  sale  with  a proper  veto  to  the  land- 
lord : would  that  not  be  a wise  arrangement  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  that. 

21576.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  would  be  the  impossi- 
bility of  it? — That  is  a question  that  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  I think  that  would  be  a 
splendid  settlement  if  it  could  be  arrived  at. 

21577.  If  it  could  be,  it  would  be  a splendid  settle- 
ment?— Yes. 

21578.  And  give  everything  that  ought  to  be  given 
to  satisfy  the  people  ? — Most  decidedly. 

21579.  The  O’Conor  Don. — The  great  difficulty  is 
to  arrive  at  what  is  a fair  rent? — Yes,  to  do  fair 
justice  between  landlord  and  tenant;  for  although  my 
evidence  is  much  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  I still  consider 
there  is  a number  of  excellent  landlords  who  must  be 
protected,  and  I don’t  think  everything  should  be  in 
favour  of  the  tenant. 

21580.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  landlord,  and  secure  his  rent  ? — I think  it  would 
be.  I have  spoken  to  many  landlords  who  would  be 
satisfied  if  they  had  any  security  for  their  rents. 

21581.  Baron.  Dowse. — Tenant  right  is  that  the 
tenant  shall  hold  at  a fail'  rent,  and  shall  not  be  turned 
out  as  long  as  he  pays  it,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  his  interest.  You  say  you  would  like  to  see  that 
extended  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — Most  decidedly. 

21582.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done? — No.  . 

21583.  If  the  Legislature  is  strong  enough  to  do  it, 
and  if  it  wishes  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

21584.  And  if  the  House  of  Lords  has  a little 
common  sense  ? — I don’t  see  why  it  should  not  be  done, 
but  sometimes  there  are  office  regulations  which  Would 
cut  away  all  the  advantage. 

21585.  The  Chairman.  — But  the  real  point  is 
security  and  fair  rents — have  you  any  idea  "of  the  way 
to  arrive  at  fair  rents  ?— I propose  arbitration  by  the 
Government,  and  the  selection  of  these  valuators  by  the 
Government  is  the  great  difficulty— that  they  should 
not  be  selected  as  men  possessing  the  ear  of  those  in 
power,  that  they  should  not  be  appointed  as  men 
recommended  by  a certain  class  of  politicians,  but  as 
men  who  really  knew  their  work. 

21586.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  should  not  be  local  men? 
— They  should  not  be  professional  men,  such  as  en- 
gineers, who  have  very  often  little  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  land;  they  are  very  often 
appointed,  and,  except  to  make  a good  map,  they 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  TO  select  proper 
Valuators  is  the  great  question. 

21587.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  present  poor 
law  valuation  as  regards  rents  ? — In  these  very  good 
lands  I speak  of  the  poor  law  Valuation  is  extremely 
low,  because  at  the  time  it  wfis  made  the  price'  of 
butter  especially  was  very  low.  The  land  Where  I 


five  now  is  a tillage  country  very  much,  and  the  valua- 
tion is  entirely  too  high  on  the  tillage  land.  I don’t 
think  the  valuation  is  any  criterion  now.  I go  entirely 
for  a new  valuation  of  all  Ireland. 

21588.  It  is  not  only  irregular  as  regards  different 
classes  of  land,  but  even  as  regards  the  same  class  of 
land  ? — Most  irregular.  It  was'  made  very  often  by 
people  who  did  not  understand  land  at  all,  and  often 
valued  off  a car  on  the  road. 

21589.  You  look  for  a re-valuation,  and  you  think 
that  that  should  in  the  first  instance  be  through  arbi- 
tration?— I think  through  independent  Government 
commissioners.  That  would  not  shnt  out  arrange- 
ments between  landlord  and  tenant  by  agreement,  or 
even  by  arbitration  at  home,  if  they  did  not  agree.  I 
think  if  the  Ulster  Custom  was  extended  to.  all  Ireland, 
that  valuation  would  be  necessary  as  well  as  a valua- 
tion of  the  different  improvements  on  the  different 
farms,  before  the  value  of  the  tenant  right  is  decided 
upon,  for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

21590.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  a general  valuation  of  all 
Ireland?  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  leave  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  agree  if  they  could,  apart  from 
the  Government  valuation,  the  Government  valuators 
only  to  be  called  in  in  the  event  of  either  party  wishing 
it? — Well,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient, 
because  that  made  the  difficulty  that  runs  through  all 
my  answers — that  there  are  some  landlords  and  agents 
who  are  perfectly  safe,  and  in  whose  hands  everything 
might  be  left,  but  that  it  would  give  landlords  of  the 
other  class  I spoke  of  power  to  crush  their  tenants. 

21591.  No.  Let  the  landlord  and  tenant  see  if  they 
can  agree,  and  if  they  do  not,  and  do  not  have  a 
private  arbitration,  then  either  Of  them  may  claim  a 
public  arbitration  by  Government  officials,  or  something 
of  the  kind ; it  would  leave  the  tenant  open  to  hold  his 
own  on  the  question  of  the  rent? — Up  to  the  present  it 
did  not  do  for  the  tenant  to  hold  out  against  the  rent, 
for  there  was  such  competition  if  he  did  not  give  what 
was  asked,  some  one  else  would. 

21592.  The  farm  could  not  be  put  up  for  com- 
petition?— But  competition  has  always  been  got  up  in 
a quiet  way. 

21593.  The  Chairman. — That  is  only  when  a farmer 
is  evicted;  but  there  should  be  a provision  that  the 
landlord  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  evic- 
tion pending  the  settlement  of  that  question;,  if  it  was 
introduced  ?— My  experience  is,  that  before  the  lands 
are  out  of  lease,  the  rents  are  very  often  arranged 
between  the  tenant  in  possession  and  the  agent — that 
is,  on  the  properties  I refer  to,  not  on  the  well- 
managed  estates— the  rents  are  raised  two  years 
before  the  lease  expires,  and  the  world  hears  nothing 
about  it. 

21594.  That  is  a question  arising  from  leases  running 
out,  or  in  the  cases  of  yearly  tenants  that  is  forced 
upon  them  by  fear  of  eviction  ?^-Decidedly  so. 

21595.  But  suppose  Parliament  were  to  introduce 
a new  system  of  tenant  right,  to  be  based  upon  a new 
scale  of  rents  valued  by  a public  officer,  and  that  the 
landlord  was  not  able  in  the  meantime  to  put  the 
tenant  out? — It  would  be  very  well  to  give  the  land- 
lord, agent,  and  tenant  , power  to  settle  the  rent  if  they 
could  agree ; it  Wotild  save  a great  deal  of  litigation. 

21596.  And  save  the  necessity  of  a generalre-valua- 
tion  all  over  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  which  would  be 
a source  Of  great  expense  ?— A general  re-valuation 
must  be  made  before  many  years  are  over. 

21597.  In  order  to  have  a fair  Government  valu- 
ation, do  you  think  that  will  be  necessary? — Yes,  I 
think  this  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffith  is  now  taken  very 
unholy  advantage  of.  It  has  got  fixed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  people,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  to  eradicate  it. 
They  are  refusing  to  pay  refits  altogether  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

21599.  Have  they  refused  you?— In  toto. 

21600.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Unless  you  took 
Griffith’s  valuation  ?— Y es ; and  on  our  property  in  Tip- 
perary  they  refused  to  give  anything,  even  Griffiths 
valuation.  The  son  of  one  of  my  own  tenants  stood 
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up  at  a public  meeting,  and  proposed  that  landlords 
and  agents  should  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  That  is 
one  of  the  largest  tenants. 

21601.  Mr.  Shaw. — Generally  in  Tipperary  the  rents 
are  well  paid  ? — I don’t  know  that  they  are.  Certainly 
not  in  mountain  districts.  They  are  very  well  paid  in 
Limerick. 

21602.  In  the  County  Limerick? — I think  so. 
21603.  They  are  very  poor  in  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts ? — No,  they  are  much  better  off ; they  pay  bulk 
rents. 

21604.  Do  you  mean  by  the  mountain  district,  up 
towards  the  Gfaltees  ? — No,  up  towards  Newport, 
Borrisoleigh,  and  Nenagh. 

21605.  The  Chairman. — As  to  the  purchase  of 
holdings,  you  say  you  would  give  every  facility  to  the 
tenant  to  purchase  the  fee  of  his  land  at  twenty-six 
years’  purchase  on  a new  valuation  of  them? — Yes;  I 
desire  very  much  a new  valuation. 

21606.  That  valuation  to  be  made  by  Government 
officials  ?--Yes. 

21607.  And  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  ad- 
vance three-fourths  of  the  money  at  a rate  of  interest 
which  would  pay  off  the  principal  and  interest  in 
thirty-six  years? — Yes. 

21608.  No  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  loans  for  the 
first  three  years  ? — Yes. 

21609.  That  is  to  give  the  man  an  opportunity  of 
settling  in  his  holding?— Yes ; if  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  portion  of  the  money,  it  would  go  hard  with  him. 

21610.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  only  postpone  pay- 
ment?— Yes. 

21611.  You  would  not  forgive  him  three  years’ 
interest? — No.  I think  it  is  a very  bad  plan  to  for- 
give it. 

21612.  The  Chairman. — You  think  the  Government 
ought  to  buy  up  estates  in  the  market  from  time  to 
time? — I think  it  would  raise  the  value  of  Irish  pro- 
perty very  much,  for  it  has  got  into  such  a wretched 
state  that  it  is  not  even  security  for  money  now. 

21613.  And  that  they  are  to  select  estates  if  possible 
where  there  are  tracts  of  waste  land  that  might  be 
reclaimed? — Yes,  they  would  have  a double  object 
there— giving  large  employment  to  the  people  in  the 
coming  winter,  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  distress  and  keeping  the  people 
quiet. 

21614.  Do  you  think  if  anything  is  done  to  get  the 
country  quiet  again,  it  should  be  by  giving  the  land- 
lords loans  for  work  ? — Yes. 

21615.  If  there  is  objection  to  the  Government 
buying  up  land,  the  question  is,  whether  it  could 
not  be  done  equally  by  inducements  to  the  landlords 
to  take  up  this  reclamation  for  themselves?— Yes,  it 
was  taken  up  very  largely  last  year,  and  I think  it 
would  be  taken  up  more  this  year,  as  it  is  better 
understood.  Vast  good  has  been  done  in  the  country 
by  the  money  the  Government  gave  last  year. 

21616.  Mr.  Shaw.— I suppose  you  are  draining  the 
land  with  these  people  you  employ? — Very  largely. 

21617.  Is  it  land  in  your  own  hands,  or  tenants’ 
lands  ? — I am  draining  very  largely  for  Lord  Fermoy, 
Mr.  Maunsell  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Gillimore.  In  some 
instances  the  landlords  are  not  charging  the  tenants 
anything.  They  prefer  giving  the  mpney  to  men  whom 
they  know,  and  in  some  cases  the  tenants  laid  out  the 
money  very  badly. 

21618.  In  no  case  do  they  put  on  more  than  they 
are  charged  by  the  Government? — No.  In  Lord 

Gillimore’s  case  he  has  forgiven  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  tenants. 

21619.  The  Chairman. — In  these  cases  of  purchase 
by  tenants,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  alienation  and 
assignment,  which  are  forbidden  at  present  ? — I think 
I could  not  object  to  let  them  divide  the  land  between 
members  of  their  own  family,  but  I would  not  let  them 
sub-let,  for  they  make  the  worst  class  Of  landlords  in 
the  country  as  a rule. 

21620.  Would  you  limit  the  size  of  the  subdivisions 
-I  think  I would.  I would  not  let  them  go  down  too 
small;  they  would  become  cottiers  again,  and  they 


would  do  away  with  the  good  of  having  respectable 
tenant  proprietors.  If  a man  had  100  acres,  and  he 
divided  it  amongst  eight  or  nine  sons,  they  would 
become  cottiers  again. 

21621.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  size  of 
the  farms— About  200  acres?— About  200  acres  of 
bad  land.  I think  in  that  rich  land  a man  could  be 
comfortable  on  40  or  50  acres ; on  tillage  farms  they 
ought  not  to  have  less. 

21622.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  them 
if  they  were  put  into  these  divided  farms,  or  that 
they  should  continue  in  the  good  farm,  the  father 
being  thus  enabled  to  send  them  out  with  somethin0- 
in  their  pockets?  — I believe  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  land  to  the  eldest  son.  I am  a younger 
son  myself,  and  I think  it  was  a wiser  thing  to  send 
me  on  the  world  with  something  in  my  pocket.  If 
the  land  was  divided  amongst  six  or  seven  sons,  the 
old  estate,  instead  of  continuing,  would  go  to  small 
people. 

21623.  Under  the  present  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  subdivision  and  sub-letting  are  entirely  for- 
bidden until  the  loans  are  paid  off;  but  in  addition 
they  forbid  alienation  and  assignment : would  you  for- 
bid a man  assigning  the  whole? — No,  I would  not, 
subject  to  the  loan.  Of  course  the  Government  would 
have  an  officer  in  each  place  to  see  how  it  was  done, 
and  that  their  interests  did  not  suffer  by  the  aliena- 
tion. 

21624.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  Sub-lettings  of 
the  entire  holding  ? — I would  if  that  would  get  rid  of 
the  tenant  proprietorship.  I wish  to  make  tenant 
proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  the 
people  more  loyal  than  they  are.  That  is  my  main 
object. 

21625.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  land  to  any  great 
extent  that  is  capable  of  reclamation?— Thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

21626.  Is  it  in  the  hands  of  single  proprietors  who 
could  undertake  to  see  the  improvements  carried  out, 
or  is  it  amongst  a number  of  proprietors? — A great 
deal  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors.  I wish 
to  allude  to  a place  between  Athy  and  Kildare  where 
there  are  large  tracts  flooded.  • Of  course  in  other 
counties  there  are  places  that  could  be  made  out. 

21627.  But  most  of  that  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
tenants  at  present? — I suppose  it  is. 

21628.  Baron  Dowse. — I have  often  seen  the  place 
you  mention  under  water. — Yes. 

21629.  Chairman. — That  has  arisen  from  the  level 
of  the  river  ? — I think  the  Government  should  take  up 
the  sinking  of  these  big  rivers.  They  could  do  so  with 
great  good  to  the  country,  and  that  would  give  the 
landlords  and  tenants  the  advantage,  which  they  have 
not  at  present,  of  an  outfall. 

21630.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  that  not  be  done 
by  local  drainage  boards  ?— ' They  won’t  go  in  for  that 
very  extensive  work.  Our  local  boards  find  when  the 
engineer  goes  out,  that  the  work  which  they  imagined 
would  only  come  to  £10,000,  increases  in  expense  as 
they  go  on. 

21631.  Do  you  think  the  Government  could  do  it 
cheaper? — That  would  depend  very  much  on  those 
who  had  the  carrying  of  it  out  for  the  Government. 
21632.  As  a rule,  is  Government  work  done  cheaper 

than  work  by  local  boards  or  private  proprietors  ?■ I 

think  the  Government  work  is  generally  well  done  but 
they  generally  employ  such  a number  of  people  at 
salaries.  I am  afraid  they  appoint  too  many  persons. 

21633.  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  work  done  by  Govern- 
ment is  very  expensively  done,  and  costs  more  than 
works  done  by  individuals  or  local  boards  ? — Most 
decidedly.  I Can  always  make  very  well  by  takino- 
large  contracts  at  these  Board  prices.  ° 

21634.  And  the  drainage  of  these  rivers  can  be 
carried  out  better  and  less  expensively  by  local  boards? 

I find  by  experience  that  landed  proprietors  are  afraid 
to  go  in  for  such  enormous  sums  as  are  required  for 
these  works.  You  won’t  find  proprietors  who  will 
make  their  estates  responsible  for  the  large  sums  re- 
quired. 
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21635.  Are  yon  aware  there  is  at  present  one 
drainage  district  formed  for  100  miles  in  length  under 
a local  board  ? — No,  I am  not. 

21636.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  mean  that  it  should  be 
compulsory  that  the  Government  should  compel  this 
to  be  done? — That  has  been  advocated  by  a good 
many,  but  I don’t  like  to  advocate  compulsion. 

21637.  Or  give  facilities  to  individuals? — Yes,  I 
would  be  more  for  giving  facilities  than  forcing  people. 

21638.-  Or  if  there  was  a land  commission,  they 
could  buy  these  lands  and  let  them  out  to  tenants  ? — 
That  is  what  is  in  my  mind. 

21639.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  think  that  would 
pay? — You  would  have  thousands  ready  to  take  these 
farms  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  let. 

21640.  What  would  you  do  with  the  present 
occupiers? — I go  in  for  waste  lands  that  are  in  the 
hands  of  landlords  at  present. 

21641.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  call  waste 
lands  ? — I call  cut-out  bog  waste  lands. 

21642.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  not  these  usually 
in  the  occupation  of  tenants  in  some  shape  or  form  ? — 
No,  not  as  a rule — they  have  commonage  over  them. 
There  is  a cut-out  bog  of  80  acres  at  Rock  Barton. 
Lord  Fermoy  got  £1 000  to  level  and  drain  it.  I put 
4000  barrels  of  lime  into  it.  It  was  only  valued  at  5s. 
or  6s.  an  acre  when  he  commenced  it,  and  now  a tenant 
has  offered  50s.  an  acre  for  it. 

21643.  Baron  Dowse. — We  had  evidence  yesterday 
that  there  was  a lime-kiln  in  the  middle  of  a cut-out 
bog,  and  although  they  put  down  a railway  and  all 
that,  it  was  a failure. — As  a farmer  I have  managed 
bog  land.  It  is  the  most  valuable  land  in  this  county 
if  reclaimed — cut-out  bogs  with  8 or  10  inches  of  bog 
soil  with  mud  sub-soil. 

21644.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  referred  to  the 
drainage  of  a particular  river.  Is  the  land  there  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants  at  present  ? — That  is  a matter  I 
have  not  gone  into. 

21645.  Assuming  the  land  that  could  be  benefited 
is  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  how  would  you  get  rid  of 
them  ?■ — I would  purchase  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
proprietors. 

21646.  What  would  you  do  with  the  occupiers  ? — 
I would  give  them  their  land  afterwards  as  peasant 
proprietors,  on  the  principle  I mentioned. 

21647.  Mr.  Shaw.- — Do  you  think  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  for  the  extensive  drainage  carried  on  by 
the  Government? — Yes,  most  decidedly,  the  land  would 
be  so  much  improved. 

21648.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  money  lost 
on  it? — No,  I don’t  think  there  would  be  in  the  long 
run. 

21649.  Or  that  the  English  tax-payers  could  not 
lose  in  the  long  run  ? — No  ; my  object  is  double — to 


have  the  lands  now  waste  support  more  people,  and  have 

more  people  occupied  with  what  they  love the 

land. 

21650.  Improve  the  position  of  the  people  and  give 
them  larger  space?— Yes.  I was  in  Australia  for 
years,  and  I never  met  an  Irish  tenant  farmer  who 
would  not  sooner  be  at  home,  even  though  he  was 
better  off  in  the  Colonies. 

21651.  Are  there  periodical  valuations  on  the  pro- 
perties you  manage  ? — I am  agent  for  my  nephew  on 
one  estate,  and  we  never  raised  the  rents. 

21652.  Not  in  your  memory? — No,  not  in  my 
father’s  or  great-grandfather’s  time,  and  it  was  on  that 
very  property  this  man  spoke  last  week  and  said  all 
landlords  and  agents  should  be  got  rid  of. 

21653;  On  the  properties  you  are  acquainted  with 
are  there  periodical  valuations? — No,  there  are  not. 

21654.  On  a change  of  tenancy  I suppose  there  is 
a change  of  rent  ? — As  I said  before,  that  is  done  very 
quietly.  You  see  the  rents  raised  and  raised,  and  you 
find  it  hard  to  know  how  it  has  been  done.  The  tenant 
must  arrange  it  as  a matter  of  fact. 

21655.  He  has  no  option  but  pay  it  or  go  out? 

I know  one  instance  which  has ‘come  under  my  own 
notice.  I knew  a case  where  the  father  held  35  acres ; 
he  was  a very  old  man,  and  the  son  got  married  and 
got  a small  fortune  of  £100  with  his  wife.  The  father 
made  over  the  lease  to  the  son,  though  he  was  bonnd 
not  to  make  it  over.  He  made  it  over  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  son  get  this  small  fortune.  The  agent 
and  landlord  came  to  find  this  out,  and  they  imme- 
diately served  a notice  that  unless  the  son  paid  an 
extra  rent  and  gave  £100,  he  would  be  ejected  for 
non-title.  The  man  gave  the  £100,  and  has  promised 
£10  more  on  the  rent.  That  has  occurred  within  my 
own  knowledge  lately — three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
that  is  known  over  the  whole  country,  and  creates  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  and  it  is  well  known.  I will  have 
to  pay  more  rent  or  give  up  my  place.  And  they 
point  out  Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  landlord  class,  and 
say,  “ If  he  is  treated  that  way,  how  will  we  be 
treated  ? ” I think  the  feeling  of  insecurity  is  real,  bnt 
a .great  deal  of  it  is  imaginary  also. 

21656.  They  imagine  it  might  occur  in  their  own 
case,  every  one  ? — Yes,  on  the  death  of  an  excellent 
landlord,  who  knows  what  Iris  son  may  do  ? 

21657.  The  Chairman. — You  said  you  were  agent 
for  3500  acres  ?— Agency  and  management,  and  lands 
I have  in  my  own  hands. 

21658.  Have  you  the  management  of  other  lands? 
— I am  laying  out  loans  under  this  Drainage  Act  for 
Lord  Fermoy,  Lord  Guillamore,  and  others. 

21659.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  not  his  agent?— No. 

21660.  He  has  considerable  property  in  Limerick  ? 
— Yes. 


"William 

Bolster. 


Mr.  William  Bolster,  examined. 


21661.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  do  you  live? — In 
the  County  Limerick. 

21662.  In  what  part? — About  12  miles  from  this, 
middle-way  between  this  and  Charleville. 

21663.  Are  you  the  gentleman  whose  name  we 
see  associated  with  the  Tenant  Right  Association  ? — 
Yes. 

21664.  Are  you  president,  or  vice-president,  or 
secretary  of  any  of  these  tenant  right  associations  ? — 
I have  been  president  of  the  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Tipperary  Farmers’  Club  for  twelve  years.  I resigned 
the  position,  and  it  is  now  held  by  Mr.  O’Flaherty, 
who  attends  with  me  here. 

21665.  Is  that  club  still  in  existence? — It  is,  with 
this  exception,  that  a fortnight  ago  they  transferred 
themselves  into  a Land  League. 

21666.  It  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  a branch  of 
the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

21667.  Are  you  a member  of  that? — Yes,  as  a 
member  of  the  club. 


21668.  Are  you  a member  of  the  council,  or  merely 
an  ordinary  member  ? — Merely  an  ordinary  member. 

21669.  And  you  were  formerly  chairman  of  the 
association  ? — Y es. 

21670.  And  it  took  fn  these  three  counties? — Yes. 

21671.  Then  you  naturally  have  a good  deal  of 
knowledge  of  the  land  question  in  Ireland  ? — I am  a 
farmer. 

21672.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — about  200 
Irish  acres  under  Lord  Emly,  within  four  miles  of 
Limerick. 

21673.  Are  you  entirely  a tenant? — Yes,  I am  only 
a tenant. 

21674.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  late  years  in 
the  rent  of  the  various  holdings  in  the  County  Limerick 
and  other  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — 
Several. 

21675.  Is  the  tendency  to  increase  the  rent  ?• — It 
has  been  the  tendency  all  along  to  increase  the  rent,, 
and  latterly  to  force  leases. 
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21676.  Does  that  increase  take  place  while  the 
tenant  remains  in  possession,  or  upon  a change  in 
possession? — In  many  cases  I am  acquainted  with, 
particularly  in  Limerick,  the  rent  has  been  put  on  in 
such  a way  in  the  office  of  the  agent,  that  the  public 
actually  don’t  know  what  occurs  there,  and  the  tenant 
is  afraid  to  admit  it. 

21677.  Even  on  the  same  tenant  without  any  change 
of  tenancy  at  all? — Yes. 

21678.  Has  the  general  tendency  been  to  increase 
the  rent  ? — Certainly. 

21679.  It  is  not  confined,  you  say,  to  a change  of 
tenancy? — Not  always. 

21680.  The  same  tenant  may  remain  in  possession, 
and  an  increased  rent  be  put  upon  him? — Yes,  that 
invariably  happens. 

21681.  Is  that  man,  so  far  as  he  consents  to  that 
.increase,  acting  as  a free  agent? — I don’t  believe  he  is, 
because  he  has  no  other  resource— to  accept  the  rent 


21682.  He  must  either  give  up  the  land ? — Or 

sail. 

21683.  He  has  nothing  else  to  go  to? — No. 

21684.  Is  that  general? — Very  general,  I fancy. 

21685.  Has  it  been  of  late  years  more  than  before? 
—It  has  been  increasing. 

21686.  Has  there  been  any  change  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  times  for  the  last  three  years  ?— In 
some  instances  there  have  been  abatements,  but  really 
abatements  never  compensated  the  farmers  in  any  way 
for  the  loss  they  sustained — 10  or  25  per  cent,  could 
never  compensate  a man  for  the  losses  of  the  last  three 


21687.  Who  makes  the  improvements  on  the  farms? 
—As  a rule  the  tenants. 

21688.  Who  builds  the  houses? — The  tenant.  I 
know  of  very  few  built  by  landlords. 

21689.  The  tenants  build  the  houses:  do  they 
make  the  fences?  — Yes,  they  do  everything  as  a 
rule. 

21690.  And  the  landlords,  according  to  your  ex- 
perience, do  nothing  except  in  the  shape  of  arterial 
drainage? — They  have  taken  loans  from  Government 
and  carried  on  drainage.  In  my  own  farm,  for  instance, 
1 got  £500  from  Lord  Emly  when  I first  began  farm- 
ing, and  that  was  laid  out  on  drainage,  and  the  per- 
centage of  6£  I had  to  pay. 

21691.  When  these  arterial  drains  are  made  by  the 
landlord  with  money  borrowed  from  the  Government, 
does  he  add  to  the  rent  the  interest  he  pays  ? — 
He  does.  I had  a lease  at  the  time.  I think  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  land  is  improved ; the  tenant 
pays  the  percentage,  and,  as  a rule,  the  rent  is 
increased. 

21692.  Are  the  roads  made  by  the  landlords? — Oh 


21698.  Do  they  make  the  farm  fences  between  one 
farm  and  another? — The  landlords  do  nothing  in  that 
way.  In  my  exact  neighbourhood,  outside  my  boundary 
there  is  a large  property  belonging  to  two  or  three 
proprietors,  and  there  is  a narrow  boreen  which  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  generally  contains  4 feet  of 
water ; there  is  only  room  for  the  bare  car  to  pass  there, 
there  is  no  room  for  another  car.  It  is  sunk  down  in 
many  places  10  or  15  feet  in  depth.  And  I know  a 
tenant  on  that  estate,  he  happens  to  be  a dairyman, 
he  has  some  of  this  land,  and  Mr.  Synan  went  to  buy  a 
rick  of  hay  from  him,  and  Mr.  Synan’s  nephew  came  to 
buy  it,  but  when  he  looked  at  this  road,  he  said,  “If  I 
got  it  for  nothing  I could  not  bring  it  out  of  this 
passage.” 

21694.  Who  should  set  that  road  right?— The 
landlord.  There  are  three  or  four  of  them.  There  is  Dr. 
O’Brien  and  the  representative  of  Dr.  Nolan.  Prom 
the  public  road  you  can  get  into  this  man’s  property 
by  passing  over  the  fields,  if  there  was  a right  over  my 
farm,  but  there  is  not. 

21695.  Are  these  leases  made  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  tenants  of  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  ? 
— It  is  for  that  purpose  they  are  made.  The  Land 
Act  has  been  rendered  altogether  useless,  by  allowing 


the  landlord  to  contract  the  tenant  out  of  the  improve-  Oct.  26,  is 
mentS.  William" 

21696.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  leases  for  Bolster.1 
a term  or  for  a year? — Generally  for  twenty-one 
years. 

21697.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  be  in  favour  of 
preventing  a tenant  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act, 
no  matter  what  size  of  farmer  he  is? — Yes. 

21698.  And  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  argu- 
ment about  a tenant  over  £50  a year — he  requires  the 
protection  of  the  law  all  the  same  ? — His  liabilities  are 
a great  deal  more,  and  I consequently  think  he  requires 
the  same  protection. 

21699.  And  you  would  give  it? — Certainly.  He 
has  more  capital  sunk,  and  all  that,  and  it  should  be 
protected. 

21700.  Do  you  think  there  is  a want  of  a sense  of 
security  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

21701.  Has  the  Land  Act  conferred  any  benefit  at 
all  on  them? — It  has  conferred  a benefit  on  the  very 
small  holders  who  are  ejected;  they  get  seven  years’ 
compensation.  But  then,  unfortunately,  when  the  case 
comes  into  Court,  the  landlord  trumps  up  some  qase  of 
dilapidation.  The  tenant  in  that  position  has  not  his 
farm  in  that  condition  in  which  you  would  imagine  a tidy 
farmer  would  keep  it,  he  is  too  poor  for  that,  and  then 
this  thing  is  trumped  up,  and  the  compensation  is  cut 
down  to  the  smallest  sum. 

21702.  Don’t  you  recognise  the  benefit  at  all  events 
in  the  Act,  that  it  recognises  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
in  the  soil  to  some  extent? — I believe  they  would  have 
been  better  off  without  the  Land  Act.  1 think  it  has 
broken  a great  deal  of  the  confidence  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  We  have  many  good  landlords,  and 
heretofore  they  very  often  assisted  the  tenants  in  many 
ways,  but  they  would  not  do  it  after  this  Act. 

21703.  And  since  the  Land  Act  have  they  continued 
to  give  assistance  ? — Discontinued  it  altogether. 

21704.  That  evidence  is  only  confined  to  your  part 
of  the  country? — It  is  confined  to  the  south  gene- 
rally. 

21705.  You  know  Limerick  and  Cork  counties? — 

Yes ; I know  nothing  about  the  north. 

21706.  Suppose  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  hold  at  a 
fan-  rent,  and  that  he  was  to  hold  it  without  being 
turned  out  except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  with  liberty 
to  sell  his  interest  to  any  other  person  when  leaving, 
would  that  be  an  advantage  ? — I think  it  would  be  orfe 
of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  extended  to  this  country, 
and  tend  to  make  us  in  every  way  industrious,  loyal, 
and  thankful  people. 

21707.  Do  you  think  anything  short  of  that  will 
ever  settle  the  land  question? — No.  We  conceive  the 
landlord  has  a right  to  a fan-  rent,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  more,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  every  well-disposed 
man  to  give  him  that  fair  rent,  and  that  as  long  as  he 
has  paid  that  he  has  as  much  right  to  live  on  the  soil 
as  the  landlord  himself. 

21708.  In  many  instances  that  could  be  settled  by  the 
landlord  and  tenant  without  trouble  at  all  ? — In  very 
many  cases  it  could. 

21709.  And  if  not  you  would  have  arbitrators  ? — 


21710.  How  would  you  manage  that? — I would 
have  three  or  five  or  any  number  of  practical  men  of 
superior  position,  but  I would  not  have  theorists.  I 
would  have  men  who  knew  a plough  and  how  to 
follow  it ; and  I would  have  these  men  above  suspicion. 
Of  course  Government  officials,  I presume,  they  should 
be.  And  I would  go  further,  for  the  protection  of  the 
tenant  as  well  as  of  the  landlord,  that  if  these  men 
made  mistakes — we  may  all  make  mistakes — I would 
have  no  objection  to  an  appeal. 

21711.  To  what  tribunal? — To  a judge. 

21712.  To  a County  Court  judge  or  the  judge  of 
Assize  ? — The  County  Court  judge  would  be  the 
cheapest. 

21713.  Suppose  the  landlord  and  tenant  agreed,  in 
many  instances  the  rent  might  remain  as  it  is.  Sup- 
pose the  landlord  appointed  one  person  and  the  tenant 
another,  and  that  they  selected  an  umpire,  would  that 
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Out.  *6, 1880.  not  be  a reasonable  way  ? — That  would  be  better ; it 

William"  would  save  all  expense. 

Bolster"1  21714.  And  then  supposing  they  did  not  agree,  you 

could  have  some  Government  official,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  subject? — Yes. 

21715.  Would  that  settle  the  rent  for  any  time,  or 
would  you  have  a periodical  valuation,  or  allow  the 
landlord  and  tenant  at  any  time  to  question  it  when 
either  of  them  made  a requisition  to  have  the  valuation 
readjusted? — It  is  very  hard  to  give  an  opinion  on 
that.  I think  in  guiding  them,  in  twenty-one  years’ 
time  or  any  number  of  years  devised,  if  things  got  up 
wonderfully  high,  it  would  be  only  fair  that  they  should 
consider  the  market  notes  on  which  the  rent  was  first 
fixed  and  the . market  notes  at  the  time  when  they 
wanted  to  change  the  rent,  and  that  the  landlord 
should  get  a percentage  of  the  advantage  by  an  in- 
creased rent,  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  tenant 
should  get  the  advantage  if  prices  came  down. 

21716.  Then  a fixed  period  of  years  would  be 
reasonable  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

21717.  That  being  done,  the  tenant  could  rest 
secure  there  would  be  no  disturbance  as  long  as  he 
paid  that  rent  ? — Yes ; and  it  would  be  an  inducement 
to  him  to  make  the  soil  produce  more  than  at  present, 
because  he  would  expend  capital  on  it,  believing  the 
soil  was  his  own. 

21718.  As  to  subdivision  and  sub-letting  ? — I would 
not  allow  that  except  I held  a large  tract  of  land  as  a 
farmer— say  400  or  500  acres.  It  would  be  a hard- 
ship there  to  me  if  my  child  wanted  to  get  married, 
to  say  that  I would  not  have  power  to  give  him 
something. 

21719.  You  would  not  do  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  landlord  %— I would  in  large  cases. 

21720.  You  would  not  have  these  very  small  men  ? 
— No,  I would  not  go  below  30  or  40  acres. 

21721.  That  being  so,  you  would  give  the  tenant 
liberty  to  dispose  of  his  interest  if  leaving  ? — Yes. 

21722.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  a veto  on  the 
tenant  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  the 
landlord  to  accept  a tenant  unless  he  was  a bona  fide 
tenant  and  a man  of  respectability. 

21723.  Do  you  think  that  would  give  security  to 
the  tenant  1 — Decidedly. 

21723a.  And  that  it  would  satisfy  people  who  could 
reasonably  be  satisfied  ?— I think  so. 

21724.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  peasant  proprietors  ?— Yes. 

21724a.  And  what  do  you  think  with  reference  to 
what  are  called  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  for 
the  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary  ? — I don’t  think 
they  are  sufficiently  extended  to  be  of  much  use.  I 
think— this  is  my  private  opinion — we  should  have 
security  at  fair  rents,  with  the  right  of . sale  to 
respectable  men,  and  with  that  an  extension  of  the 
Bright  clauses.  Whenever  the  property  comes  into 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  or  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  or  the  landlord  wishes  to  sell,  I should  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  my  farm  with  money  from  the 
Government,  to  be  repaid  in  a certain  mumber  of 
years.  With  that  in  time  my  grandchildren  might 
live  to  see  a peasant  proprietary  growing  up. 

21725.  You  would  not  force  it  ? — No,  except  a 
property  was  in  the  Court  to  be  sold,  or  the  landlord 
wished  to  sell. 

21725a.  You  would  not  take  it  from  the  landlord 
against  his  will. — Certainly  not.  That  is  my  private 
opinion. 

21726.  Do  you  think  the  other  matter  would  be 
very  beneficial— what  is  called  the  three  P’s  ?— Yes 
that  is  my  idea.  That  was  Mr.  Butt’s  opinion,  and  he 
was  a great  friend  of  mine.  I believed  in  him. 

21726a..  You  would  not  think  it  a reasonable  thing 
to  expropriate  the  landlords  ? — I would  not,  I must  say. 
21727.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  purchases 

by  tenants  of  their  holdings  under  the  Church  Act  1 

I have  known  instances,  but  I am  not  very  conversant 
with  them. 

21727a.  Then  you  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  matter? — No. 


21/28.  Did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  to  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  ?— Yes,  I have  thought  a 
good  deal  over  it. 

21728a.  Do  you  think  any  measure  of  that  kind 
would  be  conducive  to  the  settlement  of  the  country?— 
I believe  for  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
suffering  so  much,  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  the 
Government  took  up  some  of  these  waste  lands,  and 
put  the  people  on  them  who  are  now  squatted  in 
Connemara,  where  they  could  not  exist  if  they  had  the 
land  for  nothing.  If  you  created  peasant  proprietary 

on  these  lands,  it  would  be  a great  idea.  . 

21729.  That  would  be  waste  lauds  not  in  the 
possession  of  any  particular  individual  ? You  would 
not  turn  out  a man  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  land  better,  and  giving  it  to  some  one  else?— I 
would  force  the  landlord  to  reclaim  waste  land  where 
he  has  it. 

21729a.  Suppose  he  has  not  the  money  ?— Let  him 
sell  it ; he  has  no  right  to  have  it  unless  he  is  able  to 
manage  it. 

21730.  Does  the  labourers’  question  press  for 
settlement  at  all  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?— Yery 
much,  just  as  much  as  the  farmers’. 

21730a.  The  labourers  and  farmers  very  often  have 
not  the  same  interest  ?— Their  real  interests  are  the 
same,  or  ought  to  be. 

21731.  But  personally  they  have  not  the  same 
interest  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

21731a.  What  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the 
labourers’  question  ? — I think  the  Irish  labourer  is  the 
worst  treated  man  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I think 
the  slaves  in  South  America  are  better  off ; they  are 
better  fed,  and  better  housed,  and  better  clothed.  I 
think  the  labourers,  in  consequence  of  what  they  call 
the  clearance  system,  have  been  all  swept  from  the 
rural  district,  their  cottages  levelled,  not  with  the 
consent  of  the  tenant,  but  by  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord against  the  tenant’s  wish.  In  my  district  there 
have  been  tracts  cleared,  and  these  people  have  been 
driven  into  small  towns.  I know  cases  where  there  are 
thirty  beds  in  one  room — men  and  women  all  mixed  up 
together. 

21732.  Labourers? — Yes. 

21732a.  What  wages  do  they  get  in  your  part  of 
the  world  ? — They  vary ; at  present  the  wages  are 
about  2s.  a day. 

21733.  The  whole  year  round? — I pay  7s.  a week 
all  the  year  ronnd,  with  a house  and  a bit  of  vegetable 
ground.  Against  my  consent,  they  keep  goats  ; how- 
ever, the  necessity  arose  so  much  that  I must  give 
them  the  grass  for  a couple  of  goats,  although  they 
are  injurious  things ; for  this  reason,  I live  in  the 
midst  of  milk  and  honey,  I may  say,  with  all  dairymen 
around;  and  if  a labourer  was  to  pay  5s.  a pint  for 
milk,  they  would  not  get  it.  They  give  it  all  to  the 
calves,  and  don’t  sell  it.  Another  barbarous  thing  is 
to  see  the  little  child  with  a brandy-bottle  under  her 
arm,  with  bread  for  her  father’s  dinner,  and  in  the 
bottle  there  is  coffee  or  tea  without  milk. 

21734.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  common? — It  is  uni- 
versal. 

21735.  And  the  people  cannot  touch  the  milk? — 
They  would  sooner  give  it  to  the  calves.  It  is  very 
dear  at  present. 

21736.  Baron  Dowse. — What  should  be  done  with 
the  labourers? — I think  he  should  have  a cottage 
and  a vegetable  garden,  and  that  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  having  the  milk  of  a cow. 

21737.  But  who  is  to  give  him  that  ? — I think  the 
farmer  should  give  it  at  a fair  rent.  Of  course  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  give  him  half  an  acre  at 
the  rent  I pay  myself.  I would  have  no  objection  to 
help  him  to  improve  and  have  a cow,  and  to  assist  him 
in  that  way. 

21738.  Suppose  a farmer  does  not  want  labour— 
he  has  labour  in  his  own  family  ? — Then  he  would  not 
want  labourers  at  all. 

21739.  And  it  is  the  farmer  who  wants  labour  you 
would  make  do  that  ? — Yes. 

21740.  Is  the  farmer  to  give  him  a cottage?— Yes. 
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21741.  In  consideration  of  what  the  farmer  gets 
himself,  he  should  do  something  for  the  labourer  ? — I 
think  so;  they  ought  to  feel  in  proportion  for  the 
labourer. 

21742.  If  there  is  no  benefit  conferred  on  the 
farmer  by  this,  how  could  you  force  the  farmer  to  build 
cottages  by  law? — Unless  it  could  be  done  by  law, 
it  won’t  be  done. 

21743.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  he  has  a labourer  employed, 
he  is  supposed  to  want  him? — If  he  is  obliged  to 
employ  him,  he  wants  him,  and  then  I would  compel 
him  to  provide  for  him. 

21744.  Baron  Dowse. — At  the  end  of  a week  he 
may  quarrel  with  him  and  turn  him  out? — Yes.  That 
is  a difficulty  too. 

21745.  If  the  farmer  gets  something,  he  should 
give  something  in  return  ? — Yes. 

21746.  The  Chairman. — There  is  a disinclination  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  employ  men  all  the  year 
round  ? — There  is.  They  sometimes  want  a herd,  and 
they  don’t  wish  to  take  a man  and  pay  him  every  day. 
That  is  not  the  objection  of  the  tenant  to  employ  the 
man  all  the  year  round ; he  only  employs  him  from 
hand  to  mouth  merely  to  save  his  harvest,  and  the 
moment  that  is  done,  he  does  not  think  of  improving 
the  land,  because  he  fancies  the  improvements  he  makes 
will  be  valued  on  him,  and  he  dismisses  the  labourer 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

21747.  You  think  want  of  security  as  to  improve- 
ments affects  the  labourer  as  well  ? — It  tremendously 
affects  him.  Prom  this  day  forward  until  early  spring 
again,  hundreds  of  men  in  my  neighbourhood  will  be 
all  idle  more  or  less. 

21748.  Until  the  spring  work  begins  again? — Yes. 

21749.  As  to  the  habitations  of  these  labourers,  isn’t 
that  looked  into  by  the  sanitary  authorities? — It  is 
supposed  to  be  done,  but  they  don’t  go  into  the  whole 
thing  as  they  should;  if  they  did,  they  would  tumble 
down  all  the  cottages  in  the  country. 

21750.  Baron  Dowse. — And  leave  them  without 
any  house  ? — Yes.  I belong  to  a sanitary  board  myself. 
The  magistrates  are  very  lenient  in  carrying  the  laws 
out,  and  the  poor  man  puts  back  the  pig  again. 

21751.  The  Chairman. — They  are  very  unreasonable 
before  the  officers  report  them  ? — Yes. 

21752.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  any  of  them  be  compelled 
to  make  the  houses  habitable  and  sanitary?; — Yes. 
I know  one  man  on  a large  property  in  my  neighbour- 
hood who  has  been  summoned  to  throw  down  his 
house,  but  it  is  up  still;  and  the  agent  and  landlord 
promised  our  Board  to  give  the  man  £5  if  we  threw 
down  the  house  upon  him.  I was  chairman  at  the 
time,  and  I said  “ No,  we’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

21753.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  thing?— He 
Wanted  to  get  rid  of  the:  responsibility. 

21754.  Baron  Dowse. — And  of  the  odium  ? — Yes. 
This  man  pays  no  rent.  He  has  the  fee-simple  of  it 
almost. 

21755.  The  Chairman.— He  is  a peasant  pro- 
prietor?— Yes. 

21756.  You  spoke  about  compulsory  payments  to- 
the  labourer.  Do  you  think  it  would  suit  to  have  any 
interference  as  to  the  payments  the  farmer  is  to  make 
to  the  labourer,  Or  whether  he  shall  give  the  grass  for 
a cow  and  so  much  land  ? — I think  he  must  be 
charged  what  you  call  a fair  rent  for  these  things. 

21757.  He  must  either' pay  in  rent  or  labour  ?— No, 
I would  say  labour. 

21758.  Do  you  find  there,  is  a custom  where  the 
fanners  have  labourers,  that  they  put  them  into  houses 
as  labourers,  ahd  charge  for  it  as  part  of  their  wages  ? 
— Yes. 

21759.  But  these  men  are  labourers — they  are  pay- 
ing all  the  year  round  under  that  system  ? — Yes,  they 
are  permanent  labourers. 

21760.  In  either  case  the  principal  objection  is,  that 
supposing  the  labourer  is  a man  with  a family,  and 
gets  old  or  dies,  and  the  farmer  says,  “You  must 
clear  out  or'  get  some  one  else  to  do  the  work;” if 
there  is  no  other  labourer  in  the  family,  he  must  do 
that,  and  the  consequence  is  the  labourers  must  be  a 
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21761.  Unless  they  held  under  the  landlord,  and 
are  left  at  liberty  to  take  employment  from  such 
farmers  as  choose  to  offer  it? — I think  that  would  be 
rather  a hardship  on  the  farmer,  for  this  reason : if  I 
have  three  labourers’  houses  on  my  farm,  and  the 
three  men  who  held  the  houses  die,  and  that  they 
were  independent  of  me  altogether,  I should  build 
three  more  houses  and  get  three  other  men  to  do  my 
labour. 

21762.  I am  not  speaking  of  those  farmers  who  have 
their  own  labourers,  but  where  the  labourer  lives  under 
the  head  landlord  ? — I think  the  man  should  be  obliged 
to  give  his  labour  to  the  estate,  provided  he  gets  fair 
wages. 

21763.  And  you  think  the  farmer  in  the  same  way 
should  employ  the  men  belonging  to  that  estate? — 

Yes. 

21764.  Isn’t  it  often  the  fact  that  a man  becomes 
ill,  and  is  obliged  to  go  away,  and  a stranger  is 
brought  in  from  a distance,  because  he  perhaps  comes 
for  a little  lower  wages? — Very  often,  I think. 

21765.  You  spoke  of  the  landlord,  since  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  having  left  off  making  improvements 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  towards  ? 

—Yes. 

21766.  Do  you  think  since  the  Land  Act  there  is 
a feeling  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  landlords  as  to 
what  they  might  get  from  money  spent  on  the  hold- 
ings ? — I don’t  know  what  they  may  have  felt,  but  I 
think  the  tendency  has  been  altogether  to  cease  assist- 
ing in  any  way  since  the  Act  passed. 

21767.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  arose  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords  from  a feeling  that  they  were  not 
secured  for  Outlay  in  improvements  in  consequence  of 
the  Land  Act?— I can’t  say;  that  is  a matter  for 
themselves. 

21768.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  it  might  arise 
from  this — that  the  landlord  says  you  have  got  the 
Legislature  to  take  you  up,  and  you  can  do  very  well 
without  me ; do  as  best  you  can  now? — Yes,  that  has 
been  said  by  landlords. 

21769.  The  Chairman. — And  the  landlord  says  it 
may  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  make  out  afterwards 
that  he  laid  out  this  money? — That  is  his  answer  at 
present  and  since  the  Act  passed. 

21770.  Both  for  the  sake  of  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  that  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to? — Most  de- 
cidedly. 

21771.  And  endeavour  to  make  a joint  interest 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  seeing  the  country  im- 
proved ?— That  should  be  so.  I think  there  should  be 
in  every  way  a joint  interest  between  them — in  feeling 
and  everything  else. 

21772.  In  the  case  of  appeals  against  decisions  as 
to  the  value  of  land,  would  you  go  to  the  County  Court 
judge? — As  the  least  expensive. 

21773.  It  is  expensive  as  a general  rule  now 
going  to  the  County  Court  Judges  to  small  men? — 

Yes,  it:  is  expensive;  but  of  course  not  near  so  ex- 
pensive as  going  to  the  higher  Courts.  I should  say, 
in  passing  a bill  of  that  description,  that  could  be 
made  less  costly  by  legislation. 

21774.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  cost  could  be  fixed? — 

YeS. 

21775.  The  Chairman. — You  think  the  cost  should 
be  made  as  low  as  possible? — Yes. 

21776..  So  as  to  prevent  hardship  of  money  being 
spent?— It  might  occur  very  seldom.  In  fact,  as 
Baron  Dowse  said,  there  are  a number  of  cases  where 
the  landlord  and  tenant  would  mutually  settle  their 
rents. 

21777.  We  have  heard  of  a number  of  cases  where 
small  tenants  put  up  with  anything  sooner  than  go 
into  Court,  from  the  expense  they  would  be  put  to1?— 

I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  that,  and  I think  in 
most  cases  they  are  in  dread  of  the  landlord,  and  are 
afraid  of  being  put  out. 

21778.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  they  thought  they  were  sure 
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to  be  kept  in  they  would  not  be  afraid  ? — No.  I know 
hundreds  in  my  own  county  who  have  tremendous 
hardships  to  contend  with,  and  they  would  like  to  be 
before  you  to-day,  but  they  are  afraid. 

21779.  Who  are  they  afraid  of — the  landlords  ? — 
I know  a land  meeting  was  held  last  Sunday  at  Kil- 
mallock,  and  tenants  on  very  large  estates  were,  I 
know,  afraid  to  attend  for  fear  of  the  agent. 

21780.  Baron  Dowse. — You  don’t  think  there  is 
any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  come 
and  tell  their  grievances? — They  are  not  disinclined, 
but  they  are  afraid. 

21781.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  would  be  watched? — 
Yes. 

21782.  Baron  Dowse. — And  be  told,  the  next  time 
they  went  into  the  office,  “ Go  to  the  Commission  ” ? — 
Yes ; “ and  get  what  you  want  there,  we  will  give  you 
nothing.” 

21783.  You  say  there  is  a tendency  to  force  leases 
on  the  tenants  since  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

21784.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that? — I 
don’t  know  could  I give  the  names,  but  I know  in  many 
many  cases  it  has  been  done. 

21785.  You  could  not  give  us  the  names? — I could, 
if  I could  bring  them  to  my  memory ; but  I have  heard 
of  many,  many. 

21786.  You  don’t  remember  any  at  present?— Yes; 
Mr.  Bevan  forced  a lease  on  a tenant  of  his  named 
Conway.  The  rent  is  fixed  at  38s.  an  acre. 

21787.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  raised? — Yes;  it  was 
raised  by  the  lease  they  held  from  year  to  year 
from  time  immemorial,  at  a lower  rent,  and  he  in- 
duced them  to  take  this  lease  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  rent.  They  are  rather  illiterate  people, 
although  industrious,  and  they  did  not  see  the  drift  of 
this  until  it  pinched  them.  They  have  got  a lease 
for  thirty-one  years,  and  the  rent  is  increased.  £76  is 
their  rent,  I think,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  £32. 
They  have  got  a thirty-one  years’  lease  at  double  the 
valuation.  I may  say  I heard  the  landlord  myself 
say— I said,  “ Why  charge  them  so  much ; it  is  not 
worth  it;  it  is  not  really  worth  25 s.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion is  only  20s.”  “ I will  give  them  a lease  for  ever 
if  they  give  me  5s.  more.”  “ So  you  may,”  I said. 
“ You  may  never  turn  them  out  at  the  present  rent.” 

21788.  That  is  within  a few  years? — Within  two 
years.  He  has  taken  since  a cheap  grant  of  £200  to 
drain  the  land,  and  he  has  put  that  on  the  back  of 
the  lease. 

21789.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  addition  to  the 
rent? — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

21790.  And  this  tenant  held  before  as  tenant  from 
year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

21791.  Do  you  know  any  other  case? — I know  a 
great  many,  but  I cannot  bring  them  to  my  memory ; 
but  I know  there  are  hundreds  of  them. 

21792.  Were  there  any  penal  conditions  in  these 
leases? — Yes;  contracting  them  out  of  any  benefit 
they  have  at  present,  or  will  have,  in  future. 

21793.  Mr.  Shaw. — Any  benefit  from  any  land 
legislation  ? — Yes. 

21794.  Baron  Dowse. — Even  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes. 


21795.  You  said  increases  of  rent  were  very 
common  lately?  — That  is  one  I have  mentioned,  I 
think  on  the  A.  B.  property,  from  which  you  will 
have  a gentleman  before  you.  I am  quite  certain 
the  rents  have  been  gradually  increased,  and  the 
tenant  has  been  actually  afraid  to  tell  about  the  in- 
crease : it  has  been  done  in  that  clever  way. 

21796.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  feeling  in  the 
country? — Yes. 


21797.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  think  upon 
that  property  the  rent  has  been  raised  repeatedly  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act? — Yes. 


21798.  Is  that  the  only  property  on  which  you 
know  of  an  increase  having  been  made  lately? — Oh 
no ; I think  it  has  been  made  on  a good  many,  but 
not  in  comparison  at  all  with  the  others. 


21799.  We  heard  that  on  the  Devon  estate  they 
are  at  liberty  to  sell  their  holdings  ?— Yes ; I must 


say  that  the  Devon  tenantry  are  about  the  happiest 
in  my  county ; but  on  all  the  estates  the  tendency  is 
to  increase  the  rent. 

21800.  Can  you  show  us  any  cases  that  bear  out 
that  feeling  1 — There  are  several  proprietors  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  that  have  been  raising  the  rents.  Mr. 
Thomas  Claucy  is  one ; he  lives  at  Charleville. 

. 21801.  He  has  been  raising  the  rents? — Yes. 

21802.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  not  put  your  mind 
to  it  to  make  out  these  facts? — No;  I am  satisfied 
it  is  so. 

21803.  Baron  Dowse. — The  landlord  and  tenant 
don’t  stand  on  even  ground  at  all? — Certainly  not. 

21804.  And  if  the  landlord  has  the  power  to  raise 
the  rents,  would  not  the  tenant  be  always  afraid 9— 
Yes. 

21805.  And  that  stops  all  improvement? — Yes;  it 
stops  all  energy.  The  argument  the  landlord  uses  is 
that  he  has  an  equal  right  to  do  with  his  land  just 
as  I have  to  do  with  my  horse  at  the  fair  of  Cahir- 
ama. 

21806.  Do  you  hold  by  lease? — Yes,  I do. 

21807.  How  long  have  you  had  the  farm? — My 
great-grandfather  had  it ; and  before  him  again,  I 
believe ; but  unfortunately  he  lost  his  title.  He  held 
it  at  7s.  6 d.  an  acre. 

21808.  Your  grandfather? — My  father  held  it  at 
one  time  at  7s.  6 d.  before  Lord  Emly  got  it. 

21809.  Had  he  a lease? — A lease  of  lives,  which 
dropped  out. 

21810.  When? — Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

21811.  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  into  posses- 
sion?— I succeeded  my  father  within  the  last  thirty 
years. 

21812.  About  thirty  years  ago? — Yes. 

21813.  Was  the  lease  existing  then?- — The  7s.  6 d. 
lease  was  not,  but  the  lease  my  father  got  was  in  ex- 
istence. 

21814.  Has  that  expired?  — When  I got  into 
possession  I got  married,  and  surrendered  that  and 
got  a new  one. 

21815.  At  the  same  rent? — At  a lower  one. 

21816.  You  cannot  complain  so? — I don’t  com- 
plain of  that.  Mr.  Monsell  had  great  regard  for  me, 
and  he  paid  me  . a compliment. 

21817.  It  is  no  compliment  seeing  Mr.  Monsell 
was  always  in  favour  of  the  tenant;  he  carried  out 
his  principle? — Yes. 

21818.  That  is  the  practice  on  his  estate? — Yes. 

21819.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  labourers  on  these  farms? — We  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  farmers  charge  high  rents  if  they  give 
them  potato  ground.  No  doubt  in  some  districts. 

21820.  That  is  not  the  case  in  your  district? — My 
district  is  not . rich  enough;  but  about  Bruff  they 
charge  £10  or  £12  an  acre  for  potato  land. 

21821.  That  is  con-acre?— Yes. 

21822.  They  are  not  labourers  working  on  the 
farm  ? — No ; they  are  outside  men.  They  take  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  and  take  away  the  produce. 

21823.  But  I suppose  with  their  own  labourers 
they  are  very  indulgent? — Yes;  as  a rule  they  are 
very  indulgent.  I give  my  men  a quarter  of  an  acre, 
and  charge  them  nothing  for  seed.  I don’t  think  you 
could  point  to  many  landlords  in  the  county  who  do 
it. 

21824.  There  is  not  much  labour  on  the  rich  land? 
— No,  it  is  almost  all  in  grass. 

21825.  And  is  chiefly  saving  the  hay  .they  use?— 
Yes. 

21826.  And  the  labourers  must  be  very  badly  off  ? 
— Yes. 

21827.  In  the  midst  of  the  richest  country  in  the 
world? — Yes.  The  very  skim  milk  they  can’t  get  a 
pint ; they  are  all  getting  nervous  through  taking  tea 
and  coffee  without  milk.  I have  read  that  lunacy  is 
increasing  very  much  in  the  country. 

21828.  And  you  think  bad  tea  has  something  to 
do  with  it? — Yes ; and  bad  whisky. 

21829.  You  are  very  largely  acquainted  with  the 
farmers  of  this  country? — I am. 
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21830.  And  you  state  that  in  your  opinion  the 
three  F’s,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  be  satis- 
factory?— It  is  my  opinion,  and  I believe  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I don’t  at 
all  say  we  should  not  agitate  for  the  other. 

21831.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  two  should  go 
side  by  side? — Yes. 

21832.  And  that  the  tenant  ownership  should  be 
formed  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

21833.  And  under  conditions  where  it  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  ? — I think  it  would  be  a wise  thing 
for  the  landlords  to  settle  the  land  question,  for  I find 
every  year  it  becomes  worse.  When  I first  became 
president  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  I think  before  we  had 
Mr.  Butt  in  Limerick,  our  idea  was  a thirty-one  years’ 


lease ; that  is  sixteen  years  ago.  We  crept  from  that 
to  a sixty-one  years’  lease.  Then  Mr.  Butt  came  in, 
and  it  was  the  three  F’s,  and  we  forgot  these  two 
things  which  we  thought  at  one  time  would  be  satis- 
factory, and  now  we  believe  we  must  sweep  the  land- 
lords away  altogether  ; and  I believe  really  that  if  the 
question  is  not  settled  soon,  I don’t  where  it  will  end. 

21834.  Baron  Dowse.— That  is  a dangerous 
doctrine,  for  if  it  was  settled  you  might  still  keep 
creeping  on  ? — No  ; these  three  F’s  would  satisfy  us. 

21835.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  only  state  this  as  show- 
ing the  wisdom  of  settling  the  question  at  once  ? — 
Yes. 

21836.  It  is  from  sheer  necessity  of  settling  it  at 
once  ? — It  is  a necessity  of  the  State,  I think. 
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21837.  Mr  Siiaw. — You  are  president  of  the 
Limerick  Farmers’  Club  ? — I am. 

21838.  And  you  have  something  to  do  with  the 
management  of  property  ? — Yes. 

21839.  You  are  a tenant  farmer  yourself  ? — Yes. 

21840.  Where  ? — Near  Adare,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  D unraven. 

, 21841.  You  know  the  county  thoroughly? — Very 
well.  ’ 

21842.  Have  you  any  experience,  or  do  you  know, 
of  any  cases  in  which  the  rent  has  been  raised  ?— I do. 

21S43.  Can  you  give  us  instances? — One  of  my 
landlords  has  raised  the  rent  on  three  properties,  and 
on  that  portion  of  the  estate  he  holds  directly.  My 
landlord  is  tenant  to  Lord  Dunraven. 

21844.  It  is  not  Lord  Dunraven  who  has  raised  the 
rents  ? — No,  it  is  the  middleman  Henry  Lyons. 

21845.  Within  what  time  were  these  advances  made? 
— Within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  On  this  property 
in  two  places  he  has  raised  the  rent,  and  very  con- 
siderably. I had  a declaration  of  one  of  his  tenants 
(I  had  an  interview  with  him),  to  say  that  his  rent  was 
raised  33  per  cent,  in  connection  with  a new  lease. 

21846.  The  lease  had  fallen  in? — Yes. 

21847.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  these  increases  of 
rent  general  on  the  falling  in  of  leases  ? — I cannot  speak 
generally,  but  I am  aware  of  it  in  this  case  I mention. 

21848.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  the  increase  too  much  ? 
— The  actual  increase  was  33  per  cent.  The  tenant 
paid  pretty  smartly  before;  it  was  high  enough  already. 

21849.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  the  33  per  cent,  put  it 
above  living  point? — Yes. 

21850.  Is  it  grass  land? — Yes,  prime  land;  but 
the  original  rent  was  a fine  rent. 

21851.  You  think.it  is  too  high  now  with  the 
advance  ? — I do. 

21852.  That,  I suppose,  is  a thing  that  has  a great 
effect  in  the  country? — Wonderful  effect. 

21853.  The  people  all  know  of  it  ? — It  has  excited 
the  very  worst  passion  of  the  people. 

21854.  You  know  Hospital? — I do. 

21855.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Lord  Ivenmare’s 
property  ? — I have  heard  of  it. 

21S56.  You  have  heard  that  the  rents  were  raised  ? 
— I did,  exorbitant,  within  the  last  few  years.  " 

21857.  That  has  produced  an  effect  in  the  country  ? 
— Yes  ; and  very  bad  consequences  too. 

21858.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Bolster  that  the  cure 
would  be  security  for  the  tenant,  fair  rents,  and  free 
sale  ? — Fully.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
his  evidence,  I simply  indorse  what  he  said.  I approve 
of  every  answer  he  has  given.  If  I was  in  his  position, 
I should  have  given  the  same  answers. 

21859.  You  think  this  settlement  of  the  question 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  farmers,  living  amongst 
them  and  knowing  them  intimately,  would  prove  a 
satisfactory  settlement  ? — Decidedly  ; and  I believe  it 
is  inevitable,  and  if  it  is  not  done,  I apprehend  very 
unpleasant  consequences. 

21860.  There  is  very  bad  feeling  ? — Most  wretched 
feeling.  You  have  no  conception  of  it. 


21861.  And  of  course  the  bad  years  brought  that 
to  a point  ? — Everything  combined  to  make  it  press 
terribly  on  the  people, 'and  they  feel  it. 

21862.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  tenants  buying 
their  holdings  ? — I do. 

21863.  Was  it  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? — No, 
by  private  treaty. 

21864.  And  they  had  to  provide  all  the  money  ? — 
Yes.  One  farm  I am  connected  with  as  trustee,  sold 
advantageously.  Of  course  all  claims  had  to  be  dis- 
charged before  the  money  was  appropriated  by  the 
seller.  The  purchaser  was  not  a farmer.  No  farmer 
could  produce  the  money  that  was  paid  for  that.  The 
present  occupants  are  three  brothers.  One  of  them 
emigrated  to  Australia,  and  returned  with  £1500 ; the 
others  occupied  high  positions  in  the  police,  first-class 
head  constables.  The  sale  had  my  approval  and  the 
approval  of  Lord  Dunraven,  the  landlord ; but  from 
a dozen  fanners  you  could  not  produce  the  amount 
they  paid  for  it. 

21866.  Was  it  a perpetuity  ? — No.  There  was  no 
lease  even ; it  was  tenant  right. 

21867.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  the  tenants 
have  purchased  perpetuities  ? — No. 

21868.  The  Chairman. — Does  tenant  right  exist 
on  Lord  D unraven’s  property? — Yes,  to  a certain 
extent. 

21869.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  does  not  disapprove  of  it 
in  the  slightest  degree  ? — On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Curling 
thanked  me  for  the  class  of  tenants  I got  for  him,  but 
I had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  selling  it  to  a farmer. 

21870.  Was  it  a nice  farm  ? — A very  highly  im- 
proved farm. 

21871.  What  was  the  rent  of  it  ? — The  rent  was 
£72  for  42  Dish  acres. 

21872.  What  price  did  it  bring  ? — £650. 

21873.  Was  there  a lease? — No,  sir;  it  was  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  That  is  not  at  all  recognised 
as  a general  rule  in  our  country. 

21874.  But  if  it  was,  it  would  give  security  ? — 
Wherever  the  tenant  got  an  opportunity  of  selling,  the 
landlord  did  not  object;  he  only  required  that  they 
should  have  his  approval  of  the  purchaser. 

21875.  That  is  on  Lord  Dunraven’s,  and  the  same 
with  Lord  Devon’s  ? — I believe  so,  but  I am  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

21876.  There  are  large  grass  farms  in  your  part  of 
the  country  ? — There  are.  My  side  is  the  great  tillage 
side.  It  is  towards  Bruff  and  Hospital  that  the  large 
grass  farms  are. 

21877.  You  know  that  country  well? — Yes. 

21878.  How  would  you  deal  with  these  grass  farms 
on  which  the  tenant  has  done  nothing? — He  pays  a 
very  high  rent  for  them. 

21879.  You  think  he  generally  pays  the  full  value? 
— He  does. 

21880.  And  that  he  could  not  get  much  for  his 
interest  ? — Certainly. 

21881.  In  some  cases  he  improves  also  ? — He  does  ; 
and  I must  say  that  the  system  of  farming  on  these 
grass  farms  is  of  a negligent  and  slovenly  character ; 
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but  there  Is  no  inducement  to  improve.  The  present 
system  of  land  tenure  does  not  admit  of  improvement. 

21882.  They  don’t  drain? — No. 

21883.  And  they  are  afraid  to  lay  out  money?— I 
believe  so  positively.  I hold  a farm  on  lease,  and  I have 
not  ever  Spared  a shilling  I could  set  aside  for  improve- 
ments ; my  bill  for  compensation  would  be  a heavy  one. 

21884.  How  long  have  you  had  that  farm? — It  is 
about  seventy  years  in  our  family. 

21885.  Has  the  lease  been  existing  all  that  time? — 
Yes.  There  Was  a lease  in  1810  of  one  farm,  and 
another  in  1821  of  another  farm.  There  was  a small 
farm  of  twelve  acres  for  which  I have  no  lease. 

21886.  Have  there  been  advances  in  the  rent  ? — 
Yes,  a small  advance  on  the  small  bit  Without  a lease. 

21887.  And  your  own  life  is  the  surviving  life  of  the 
lease?— Yes.  I have  never  spared  a shilling  on  the 
farm,  and  I have  built  and  built — all  buildings,  in  the 
shape  of  barns,  stables,  coach-house,  and  walls,  fit  for 
any  demesne  in  Ireland,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  Drain- 
age and  fences  I have  made,  and  farm  roads,  and 
levelled  innumerable  Wasteful,  slovenly  fences. 

21888.  And  did  everything  you  could  to  improve  it  ? 
— And  would  continue  to  do  it,  if  I got  a new  lease. 
In  fact,  I asked  my  landlord  for  a’ new  lease,  and  that 
I would  continue  to  do  improvements  as  I had  been 
doing,  and  I would  not  get  it  on  the  terms.  I am  glad 
now  I did  not  get  it. 

21889.  You  would  be  willing  to  give  an  increased 
rent?— Then  I would,  blit  not  now. 

21890.  Then  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  your 
representatives  Would  only  have  a claim  for  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  and  a vei'y  limited  one.  I don’t  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a maximum  of  £260. 

21891.  That  is  for  disturbance,  but  nothing  they 
could  give  would  compensate  you  for  the  money  ex- 
pended?—No.  There  is  a large  expenditure  of  Which 
I kept  no  account  at  all. 

21892.  Are  the  farms  generally  leased  in  your  part 
of  the  country? — No. 

21893.  Are  improvements  going  on  to  any  great 
extent? — No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

21894.  They  have  been  up  to  the  last  bad  times  ? — 
There  is  a combination  between  landlord  and  tenant 
about  improvements  on  Lord  Dunraven’s  estate.  The 
landlord  gives  the  best  portion,  and  the  rough  part  is 
done  by  the  occupying  tenant. 

21895.  That  continues  up  to  the  present? — Yes. 

21896.  And  it  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the  Land 
Act? — No.  This  very  year  there  was  a very  nice 
house  built  by  a tenant  in  my  neighbourhood. 

41897.  And  there  is  practically  security  for  the 
tenant  ? — Yes. 

21898.  There  is  no  eviction  except  for  non-payment  ? 
— No.  We  have  old  leases  made  in  1804,  and  at  least 
for  sixty-five  years  we  have  them  without  leases  on  Lord 
Dunraven’s  estate. 

2iS99.  And  never  had  the  Slightest  apprehension  Of 
disturbance,  and  no  change  in  the  tent  ? — There  was 
at  one  time  a great  attempt  made  by  a former  agent 
to  raise  the  rent.  That  was  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  late  Captain  Ball. 

21900.  That  Was  Several  years  ago  ?— It  is  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

21901.  Is  it  since  the  present  Lord  Dunraven  came 
in  ? — Mr.  Curling,  father  of  the  present  agent,  succeeded 
him,  and  there  Was  a small  increase,  but  it  did  not 
come  up  to  the  increase  Captain  Ball  intended  at  all, 
and  the  tenants  Were  quite  reconciled  to  it.  That  was 
before  the  present  Lord  Dunraven’s  time. 

21902.  I suppose  you  would  be  very  glad  to  buy 
your  own  farm  ? — I would. 

21903.  And  I suppose  a great  many  would  be  likely 
to  feel  the  same? — Yes,  certainly. 

21904.  They  are  comfortable,  Well-tO-do  men,  many 
of  them  ?— Certainly. 

21905.  And  would  be  very  good  men  to  give  the 
ownership  to  ? — Yes. 

21906.  They  Would  not  subdivide  it  unnecessarily? 
—No.  I hold  a very  large  tract  of  land,  and  I think 
it  would  be  fair  to  give  me  the  privilege  of  giving  some 


Of  it  to  my  son.  Or  if  I had  two  Sons,  dividing  it  be- 
tween them.  It  was  done  by  my  father. 

21907.  Don’t  you  think  the  small  forty-acre  man 
might  do  the  same  ?— He  might. 

21908.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  preventing  that? 
— It  would  not  be  a good  thing.  I would  not  recom- 
mend too  minute  subdivision.  I would  not  go  beyond 
twenty  Irish  acres. 

21909.  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  hold  all  the  farm 
in  yOur  own  hands  ? — I do. 

21910.  What  is  the  rent  per  acre  ? — The  rent  per  acre 
of  the  land  on  Which  I live  is  £2,  6s.  2d.,  and  there  is 
a rent  charge  of  £21  a year  connected  with  that. 

21911.  Do  you  think  it  worth  a good  deal  more 
than  that  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much  now. 

21912.  Notwithstanding  all  your  improvements 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  times? — The  change  in 
the  value  of  farm  produce.  It  was  to  a certain  ex- 
tent a tillage  farm,  but  I don’t  till  so  much  at  present 
prices. 

21913.  Mr.  ShaW. — What  is  the  valuation  of  your 
farm? — My  valuation  is  £264,  and  my  rent  £417,  for 
the  farm  on  which  I live. 

21914.  Do  you  think  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a good 
test  in  these  good  lands  ? — I think  it  is  very  badly 
applied,  and  in  connection  with  the  good  lands  it  does 
not  at  all  apply  equally. 

Mr. Bolster, re-examined. — Withregard  to  Griffith’s 
valuation  of  tillage  lands  in  Limerick  ? — When  Griffith’s 
valuation  was  made,  they  were  actually  valued  higher 
than  the  richest  grazing  lands  in  my  county,  and  the 
grazing  lands  at  this  moment  are  all  Undervalued,  and 
all  the  lands  in  our  district  are  Overvalued. 

21915.  It  is  not  reliable? — Certainly  not ; it  is  un- 
reliable. 

Mr.  O’Flaherty,  recalled. — They  were  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  of  produce  then. 

21916.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  say  that  agri- 
cultural produce  was  higher  then  than  it  is  now  ? — I 
do. 

21917.  Do  you  know  what  the  scale  af  prices  was  at 
that  time  ? — I do ; I have  kept  a record  of  the  price 
of  every  article  I ever  sold. 

21918.  You  are  aware  that  the  scale  of  prices  is 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

21919.  Upon  which  the  valuation  was  carried  out? 
— I believe  so. 

21920.  Did  yOu  see  that  the  prices  given  in  the  Act 
are  higher  than  the  prices  nOw  ? — I don’t  exactly  re- 
member the  scale  you  allude  to  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

21921.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment itself  there  is  a scale  of  prices  set  forth — oats, 
wheat,  and  everything  else : have  you  ever  looked  at 
that  Scale?— No,  I have  not.  • 

21922.  It  was  according  to  that  scale  the  valuation 
was  made,  and  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  that 
scale  upon  which  the  valuation  was  made  is  higher 
than  the  prices  at  present  ?— I cannot  answer  exactly, 
for  I don’t  remember  the  scale  you  allude  to,  but  I kept 
myself  a correct  record  of  the  price  of  every  article  I 
sold. 

21923.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  say  that  the  valua- 
tion should  have  been  made  on  the  scale  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Y es. 

21924.  But  that  the  men  who  made  the  valuation 
did  not  understand  their  business,  and  made  it  in  a very 
perfunctory  way? — Yes. 

21925.  And  many  of  them  did  not  go  upon  the  lands 
at  all  ?— I believe  so. 

21926.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  no  tenants 
yourself  ?— No. 

21927.  You  give  houses  to  your  labourers?—!  do. 

21928.  What  wages  do  you  give  them  ?— 7s.  a week. 

21929.  Any  land?— Yes,  and  I give  them  the  privilege 
of  getting  the  land  free.  The  ordinary  labourer  pays 
so  much  an  acre  for  it  in  labour,  but  not  in  money. 

21930.  What  iicreable  rent  do  you  put  upon  the 
land? — £6  an  acre  highly  manured,  aud  tilled,  and 
cultivated. 

21931.  You  till  it  for  him?— Yes;  in  fact  his 
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potato  crop  is  sown  with  my  own  seed,  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  my  own.  He  has  a house  for  nothing, 
and  they  have  a good  many  privileges  about  geese  and 
coats.  They  get  milk  at  a nominal  price.  At  one  of 
the  farms  I have  a caretaker,  and  I give  him  grass 
and  a cow  gratuitously ; I pay  him  £20  a year  as  care- 
taker, with  his  grass  and  cow  for  nothing.  He  has 
also  in  the  winter  months  a stripper  out  of  my  own 
bawn  giving  him  milk ; that  is  a cow  not  in  calf,  and 
they  milk  very  well  in  the  winter. 

21932.  How  many  acres  have  you?— About  320 
acres  altogether. 

21933.  The  Chairman. — You  said  you  held  under 
C.  D.  yourself:  does  he  hold  under  Lord  Dunraven? 
— He  holds  200  acres  of  the  estate  of  Dunraven,  and  I 
hold  from  him  170  acres  of  the  20Q. 

21934.  Does  he  live  on  the  remainder? — No ; he 
lives  at  Croane. 


21935.  He  leases  that  to  some  other  person  ? — Yes. 
There  are  two  small  holdings  attached  to  mine. 

21936.  What  was  his  lease? — 999  years,  and  the 
history  of  that  lease  would  interest  you  very  much. 
His  father  purchased  from  an  improvident  landed  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  John  Copley,  the  interest  in  the  lease  of 
999  years  of  these  200  acres  for  £3000,  and  there.have 
been  paid  by  my  father  and  myself  to  him  £28,000, 
and  the  other  two  tenants  paid  £2000,  and  the  whole 
estate  has  been  purchased  by  Lord  Dunraven  for 
22,000.  C.  D.  is  paying  a head  rent  of  £1  Irish  per 
acre.  Lord  Dunraven  purchased  the  whole  estate  of 
Donoman — about  1000  acres — for  £22,000  in  1861, 
Properties  were  not  so  high  then  as  they  have  become 
since. 

21937.  Mr  Shaw. — Are  the  landlords  resident? — 
These  are. 

21938.  They  live  amongst  the  people? — They  do. 


Mr.  Joseph  Casey,  examined. 


21938.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — In 
Rathkeale,  County  Limerick. 

21939.  Do  you  hold  land  ? — I hold  some  small  shares 
of  land — about  30  acres.  I had  a great  quantity,  and 
I gave  it  up. 

21940.  Who  was  your  landlord? — I have  several 
landlords.  My  lands  are  town  fields.  I had  some 
large  farms  under  Sir  Robert  Bateson. 

21941.  Is  there  anything  special  as  to  these  farms 
that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — No  ; I got  rid  of  them,  as 
I considered  them  too  dear. 

21942.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  an  auctioneer,  and  you 
know  a good  deal  about  the  state  of  the  country? — I 
do. 

21913.  And  the  state  of  the  farms  and  tenancies? — 
Yes,  I have  a good  deal  of  experience. 

21944.  As  an  auctioneer,  had  you  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  them? — I had. 

21945.  What  is  the  custom  where  there  is  a sale 
under  the  Sheriff’s  order  ? — I had  no  Sheriff’s  sale.  I 
had  no  fancy  for  duties  of  that  sort.  I sold  but  with 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  owners. 

21946.  These  are  cases  where  the  tenant  is  allowed 
by  the  landlord  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

21947.  On  Lord  Devon’s  and  the  surrounding 
estates? — Yes. 

21948.  It  is  the  custom  in  that  country  ?— Yes;  and 
on  Lord  Annally’s  estate. 

21949.  We  had  Mr.  Reeves,  who  gave  evidence? — 
Yes ; he  is  agent  on  the  Pigott  estate,  and  a good  man. 

21950.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  tell  us  the 
amount  of  pnrchase-money  they  have  got? — I have 
complained  myself  of  getting  far  and  away  more  than  the 
value  of  the  sales  I had,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  parties 
to  get  into  possession,  although  knowing  it  was  not 
worth  anything  like  the  purchase-money  they  paid. 

21951.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — Before  the  last 
three  years.  There  has  been  depression  for  the  last 
three  years,  in  which  property  could  hardly  be  sold  at 
all.  The  tenant’s  interest  could  scarcely  be  sold  at  all 
within  the  last  three  years. 

21952.  That  has  arisen  from  the  depression  of  the 
times? — Yes,  the  depression  and  the  uncertainty  of 
matters — the  dread  of  parties  lest  they  would . have  to 
go  into  unsafe  possessions. 

21953.  Do  you  think  there  has  also  been  an  in- 
creased feeling  of  insecurity  from  the  raising  of  rents  ? 
— Yesj  the  people  have  no  spirit. 

21954.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  value  of  holdings 
has  been  diminished  of  late  years  through  that  feeling  ? 
— I do.  I believe  they  have  been  diminished  from  40 
to  50  per  cent.  I have  reason  to  know.  In  selling 
agricultural  produce,  where  I got  9.  guineas  an  acre 
for  meadow  on  Lord  Monteagle’s  and  other  property, 
I had  to  sell  for  £2,  10s.  and  £3  last  year. 

21955. : These  are  only  sold  for  the  crop? — Yes, 
meadows  ; and  they  brought  9 guineas  an  acre. 


21956.  Then  the  question  of  uncertainty  of  tenure 
does  not  arise  in  these  cases  ? — No. 

21957.  But  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  has  affected 
the  value  of  the  holdings? — Yes;  people  would  not 
venture  to  buy  at  all,  seeing  they  have  no  security. 

21958.  How  long  has  that  feeling  been  in  existence  ? 
—I  think  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  it  has  been 
growing. 

21959.  Can  you  account  for  its  growing  after  the 
Land  Act  passed,  when  security  was  greater  ? — I 
think  since  the  Land  Act  they  have  less  security,  and 
are  more  dissatisfied. 

21960.  But  you  think  there  has  been  often  increases 
of  rent  ? — I think  much  oftener  since  the  Act  passed, 
because,  as  Mr.  Bolster  and  Mr.  O’Flaherty  said,  they 
have  appealed  to  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  has 
said,  Go  and  abide  by  the  Act. 

21961.  Do  you  think  before  that  time  the  landlords 
had  been  disposed  in  many  cases  to  let  the  rents 
remain  as  they  were  ? — I know  that ; and  a better 
feeling  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant  before  that 
— there  was  a growing  feeling  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants. 

21962.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  of  insecurity  has 
prevented  the  tenants  making  improvements  ? — Of 
course  ; for  there  is  an  increase  put  on  ; and  they  say, 
“ What  is  the  use  of  doing  it  ? we  have  to  pay  for  our 
own  labour  and  outlay.” 

21963.  You  say  it  has  affected  the  sale  of  holdings 
very  much  during  the  last  few  years ; has  that 
affected  the  number  of  persons  wishing  to  sell? — It 
certainly  has. 

21964.  Were  there  many  who  tried  to  sell? — Yes, 
but  there  were  very  many  failures. 

21965.  Mr.  Shaw. — Money  was  scarce? — That  has 
something  to  do  with  it ; and  the  money  being  scarce 
was  caused  by  the  same  thing,  so  that  it  became  general. 

21966.  Are  the  rents  raised  on  Lord  Devon’s 
property  as  a rule  on  a charge  of  tenancy  ? — I never 
saw  it.  Lord  Devon  and  a few  others — Mr.  Pigott 
and  Lord  Monteagle — are  an  exception  to  all  Ireland. 

21967.  There  is  no  raising  of  rent  with  them? — 
No ; that  I could  learn. 

21968.  Can  you  see  an  evident  difference  between 
the  tenants  and  their  condition  on  these  properties, 
from  the  condition  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
There  is  a perceptible  difference..  They  are  all  men  of 
respectability,  from  the  position  they  occupy  under  the 
landlord  and  the  fair  privileges  they  are  allowed. 

21969.  The  Chairman. — Does  that  apply  to  large 
and  small  tenants  ? — Yes,  qn  these  estates.  On  other 
estates  the  tenants  are  just  about  as  happy  as  if  the 
black  man  had  them.  I cannot  use  coarse  expressions 
in  your  presence,  but  an  auctioneer  knows  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  position  in  which 
these  people  stand,  for  when  a poor  tenant  comes  to 
sell  off,  he  tells  all  the  pains  and  losses  and  un- 
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certainties  in  which  he  is  placed,  for  he  has  to  tell 
the  truth  without  paint  or  varnish  to  the  auctioneer. 

21970.  In  the  districts  that  you  know  have  there 
been  many  cases  of  eviction? — There  have  been  a 
great  number  for  non-payment. 

21971.  Have  they  been  carried  out? — Indeed  they 
have.  I have  the  honour  of  being  the  deputy  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Rathkeale, 
and  the  number  of  notices  served  by  the  relieving 
officers  is  very  great  in  eviction  cases. 

21972.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  did  you 
receive  into  the  workhouse  ? — I daresay  we  had  a good 
many  receiving  relief  in  some  shape. 

2i973.  Who  were  evicted? — Yes,  and  had  to  give 
up. 

21974.  Mr.  Shaw.  — And  came  into  the  house 
within  the  last  three  years  ? — Came  into  the  house  or 
got  outdoor  relief.  The  guardians  seeing  a decent 
man  whom  they  knew,  with  a family,  have  stretched  a 
point  to  give  them  out-door  relief. 

21975.  They  were  not  all  farmers;  some  cottagers, 
some  of  them  held  little  town  fields ; others  houses. 

21976.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  tell  us 
from  the  statistics  of  the  workhouse  how  many  of  the 
actual  farmers  have  been  turned  out  of  their  holdings 
and  had  to  be  received  into  the  workhouse  within  the 
last  three  years? — I could  tell  you  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  farmers  who  were  turned  out,  and 
did  not  go  to  the  workhouse  but  got  out-door 
relief. 

21977.  Who  were  put  out  of  the  land  altogether? 
— Yes;  and  are  lodging  in  poor  cabins  in  the  towns 
with  their  families  in  the  lowest  state  of  distress.  If 
these  three  points  that  Mr.  Bolster  and  Mr.  O’Flaherty 
referred  to  were  settled,  I believe  the  country  would  be 
in  peace  and  harmony. 

21978.  The  Chairman. — You  think,  from  your 
knowledge  of  these  people,  having  seen  them  in  times 
of  distress,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  selling  their  holdings  and  getting  a fair 
price  ? — If  there  was  a fair  valuation  of  land  estab- 


lished by  some  competent  and  trustworthy  parties 
under  the  Government — practical  men,  and  that  they 
had  the  lands  at  their  proper  value,  then,  with 
certainty  of  tenure  and  power  to  sell,  I believe  it 
would  remove  all  the  trouble  and  distress  that  exist  in 
Ireland. 

21979.  Baron  Dowse.  — With  reference  to  the 
power  to  sell,  don’t  the  people  want  to  remain  where 
they  are  without  selling  to  anybody  ? — Yes. 

21980.  Paying  a fair  rent? — Yes.  Selling  is  only 
the  extreme  case,  but  they  will  have  spirit  to  work 
along  if  they  know  that  even  if  they  are  compelled  to 
sell  next  year  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  their  labour ; 
that  all  they  were  doing  would  add  to  the  value  of 
what  they  had  to  sell. 

21981.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  north? — No 
sir. 

Mr.  Bolster. — There  was  one  question  asked  of 
Mr.  O’Flaherty — if  the  landlords  generally  lived  at 
home  ? — and  he  very  truly  answered  that  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood they  do.  I live  eight  or  nine  miles  from  him, 
and  a great  deal  of  our  land,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Emly’s,  is  held  by  absentees  who  never  saw  their 
Irish  estates,  who  were  never  on  them,  who  manage 
their  properties  through  office  agents,  who  don’t  know 
the  value  of  laud,  and,  I believe,  don’t  know  an  acre  of 
cabbage  from  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

21982.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  majority  of  the  landlords- 
do  not  live  in  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Bolster. — No.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
perty in  my  neighbourhood  is  held  by  absentees. 

21983.  Baron  Dowse.— Wherever  they  do  live  on 
their  property  they  are  better  ? 

Mr.  Bolster. — We  have  more  confidence.  There 
is  a rent  day  fixed  in  an  office  in  Limerick ; you  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  hall;  you  are  not  allowed  to 
sit  down,  and  you  are  treated  with  the  greatest  dis- 
respect. You  have  to  stand  all  day.  The  agent 
knows  nothing,  and  will  enter  into  no  conversation, 
only  down  with  the  money.  He  will  hear  no  complaint. 
You  have  no  complaint. 


James  6. 
Barry. 


James  G.  Barry,  Esq.,  examined. 


21984.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  live  at  Sandville 
Grange  ? — Yes. 

21985.  You  are  a landowner  and  agent? — Yes, 
and  farmer. 

21986.  You  pay  rent  for  your  farm? — Yes. 

21987.  How  much  land  are  you  connected  with? — 
Over  20,000  acres. 

21988.  In  what  counties? — Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Tipperary. 

21989.  For  whom  are  you  agent? — Lord  Emly, 
Lady  Louisa  Fitzgibbon,  and  two  or  three  others. 

21990.  Is  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his  estate 
recognised  on  these  estates? — Not  exactly  recognised, 
but  the  landlords  generally  give  permission  with 
certain  restrictions. 

21991.  What  are  the  restrictions? — A veto  on  the 
incoming  tenant  as  to  his  solvency  and  character; 
under  exceptional  circumstances  the  incoming  tenant 
contracts  himself  out  of  the  Land  Act. 

21992.  Out  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

21993.  Do  you  give  leases  in  such  cases?— No,  not 
always.  An  agreement  in  writing. 

21994.  Baron  Dowse. — On  whose  estate  was  that? 
— Lord  Emly’s. 

21995.  Did  he  know  that  himself? — I think  so. 

21996.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farm? — It  was 
about  10  acres  ';  it  was  adjoining  the  demesne. 

21997.  What  was  the  rent? — The  rent  was  £19  a 
year. 

21998.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  an  illegal  con- 
tract?— No;  it  was  not  exactly.  There  were  two  or 
three  men  applied  for  the  farm,  and  the  purchaser 
agreed  that  the  money  he  paid,  the  landlord  was  not 
to  be  accountable  for. 


21999.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  he  pay  much  on 
getting  into  possession? — About  ten  or  twelve  years’ 
purchase. 

22000.  Was  the  rent  altered? — No.  It  was  a 
low  rent,  and  never  altered.  The  landlord  paid  the 
taxes. 

22001.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  repealing  the 
provision  enabliug  the  landlord  to  contract  the  tenant 
out  of  the  Land  Act? — I think  so;  it  is  a source  of 
irritation. 

22002.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  not  allow  the 
landlord  to  do  it? — No. 

22003.  You  do  it  yourself? — It  was  a peculiar 
case ; it  was  part  of  the  demesne. 

22004.  It  was  an  illegal  contract  all  the  time  ?— I 
think  not ; it  came  under  demesne  lands. 

22005.  If  so,  it  is  not  within  the  Land  Act  at  all  ?— 
It  is  part  of  the  demesne.  I should  not  do  it  in  any 
other  case. 

22006.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  merely  provided 
against  the  tenant  claiming  for  money  paid  on  coming 
in  ? — Precisely. 

22007.  Are  leases  general  on  the  properties  with 
which  you  are  connected? — Yes. 

22008.  For  what  length? — Thirty-one  years. 

22009.  Has  the  Land  Act  had  a tendency  to  de- 
crease or  increase  the  granting  of  leases? — Rather  to 
increase. 

22010.  Are  there  any  conditions  put  into  these 
leases  barring  the  tenant  against  claiming  under  the 
Land  Act? — Generally. 

22011.  In  all  cases,  whether  large  or  small? — 1 
mean  as  a rule  through  the  country,  but  I don’t  do 
it. 
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21012.  But  as  a rule  through  the  country  there  are 
covenants  put  in  barring  the  tenant  from  claiming 
compensation  ? — Yes. 

22013.  Do  the  tenants  generally  accept  these  leases? 
— I don’t  think  they  do  willingly. 

22014.  They  have  to  be  pressed  upon  them? — I 
think  so ; they  prefer  doing  without  them. 

22015.  In  cases  of  grazing  farms?— I think  they 
prefer  having  leases  in  these  cases. 

22016.  But  the  small  tenants  would  prefer  doing 
without  them? — Much  depends  on  the  landlord. 

22017.  Baron  Dowse. — As  a rule,  would  not  many 
rather  have  them — they  would  do  them  good — than 
not  ? — Certainly ; I meant  to  convey  they  would  rather 
have  leases  without  restrictions. 

22018.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — What  proportion 
does  the  Government  valuation . bear  to  the  rent  in 
the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected? — The 
rents  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s 
valuation. 

22019.  Do  you  consider  Griffith’s  valuation  at  all  a 
fair  test  for  settling  rent? — Certainly  not;,,  it  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  fixing  of  rent. 

22020.  Do  you  think  it  is  uniform? — No,  I think  it 
is  not. 

22021.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  to  increase 
rents  within  the  last  ten  years? — On  some  properties. 
It  depends  greatly  on  the  landlord.  The  rents  on  the 
principal  properties  I am  connected  with — Lord  Emly’s 
and  Lady  Louisa  Fitzgibbon’s — never  increase.  The 
rental  on  Lord  Emly’s  property  has  not  been  increased 
for  more  than  fifty  years  as  a rule,  and  his  tenants 
have  not  even  asked  for  an  abatement  in  the  last 
two  years. 

22022.  The  Chairman. — Not  even  in  the  last  two 
years? — No.  The  rents  have  seldom  been  changed. 

22023.  The  O’Conor  Don. — And  on  Lady  Louisa 
Fitzgibbon’s? — The  rents  were  fixed  by  valuation 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I have  given  them 
this  year  at  their  request  an  abatement. 

22024.  On  that  property  the  rent  was  altered  within 
the  last  twenty  years? — It  was  not  altered  during  my 
time,  but  it  was  altered,  I believe. 

22025.  Mr.  Shaw. — Could  you  tell  us  the  advance 
made  then? — No;  it  was  a valuation  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  tenants  at  the  time. 

22026.  And  the  rents  were  raised  something  ? — One 
tenant’s  may  have  been,  to  equalize  him  with  his 
neighbour,  but  it  was  a mere  equalizing  of  rents,  and 
the  tenants  were  perfectly  satisfied.  It  may  be  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  There  was  a valuation  made 
since  then,  but  it  w7as  never  enforced.  That  was  in 
1876. 

22027.  With  the  view  of  raising  the  rent  1 — To  as- 
certain the  then  value  of  the  property. 

22028.  It  would  have  raised  the  rent  ? — Yery 
slightly.  It  would  have  come  to  about  the  same 
thing.  I think  the  rental  at  present  is  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation. 

22029.  What  was  the  object  of  the  valuation? — 
A new  owner  had  come  in  for  the  property.  When 
a tenant  in  tail  comes  in,  it  is  generally  valued  to 
satisfy  the  trustees. 

22030.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  there  many  im- 
provements made  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

22031.  What  sort  of  improvements? — They  allowed 
slates  and  timber  in  most  cases. 

22032.  Did  they  do  drainage? — Yes;  they  bor- 
rowed money  and  advanced  to  the  tenants  for  general 
improvements. 

22033.  When  loans  were  taken  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  were  the  tenants  required  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan  ? — Yes,  as  a rule,  both  principal 
and  interest,  at,  I think,  5 per  cent,  interest. 

22034.  At  any  rate,  whatever  was  paid  by  the  land- 
lord the  tenant  paid  an  increased  rent  ? — That  was  the 
agreement  on  Lord  Emly’s  property  until  the  principal 
was  repaid  the  Board  of  Works.  He  has  recently 
paid  himself  the  instalments. 

22035.  During  the  bad  times  ? — Yes. 


22036.  Have  you  had  any  evictions? — No,  I have 
never  had  any. 

22037.  And  no  cases  in  the  Land  Court? — No,  not 
on  any  property  I am  connected  with. 

22038.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  cases  of  pur- 
chase by  tenants  of  their  holdings?- — I am  aware  of 
cases,  but  I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  them, 
except  in  my  own  locality.  There  are  about  fifty  free- 
hold proprietors — very  small  holders. 

22039.  How  are  they  going  on  ? — Oh,  last  year  we 
had  to  get  money  wherever  we  could  to  support  them. 
We  borrowed  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  for 
drainage,  and  thus  kept  them  alive,  in  fact. 

22040.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  size  of  holding  1— Very 
small — from  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  two  acres.  They 
are  practically  labourers. 

22041.  How  did  they  originate? — They  originated 
by  squatting  on  a cut-away  bog. 

22042.  Baron  Dowse. — And  they  got  a title  by 
staying  there  ? — Yes. 

22043.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  not  aware  of 
any  proprietors  who  purchased  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  ? — I have  known  some. 

22044.  How  are  they  going  on  ? — Yery  well ; they 
are  thriving,  to  all  appearances. 

22045.  They  have  not  subdivided? — No. 

22046.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
Bright  clauses  ? — I don’t  believe  very  much  in  peasant 
proprietary  made  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

22047.  Baron  Dowse. — You  don’t  believe  in  it  as 
a general  remedy  ? — No. 

22048.  But  you  believe  industrious  tenants  should 
be  encouraged  to  buy  ?: — Certainly,  but  in  a different 
way.  I have  got  ideas  of  iny  own  about  that. 

22049.  The  O’Conor  Don.— You  are  in  favour  of 
doing  away  with  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty ? — Certainly.  I think  the  question  of  peasant 
proprietors  would  settle  itself  if  you  do  away  with  all 
restrictions  on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  property.  If 
you  made  it  transferable  like  any  other  commodity, 
peasant  proprietary  would  settle  itself. 

22050.  The  Chairman. — You  mean  the  property  of 
the  country  generally  ? — Yes. 

22051.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  would  be  small  holdings 
in  the  market,  and  they  would  be  bought  up  as  a 
matter  of  course? — Yes;  that  the  landlord  who 
required  money  would  be  able  to  sell  a small  portion 
to  pay  his  debts ; but  you  should  alter  the  law  of  entail 
and  all  that  at  present  hampers  the  transfer  of  landed 
property. 

22052.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  given  in  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  ? — Yes  ; it 
was  an  old  one  drawn  up  in  1869. 

22053.  Was  it  in  a pamphlet? — Yes,  this  was  what 
it  was 

A PLAN 

For  the  Settlement  of  the  Land  Question,  founded  on 
the  Principle  of  Mutual  Compromise,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, Mutual  Gain. 

Working  Machinery. — Arbitrators  in  all  instances  shall 
be  two  residents  in  the  Petty  Sessions  district  in  which  the 
farm  in  dispute  is  situated.  One  to  be  selected  from  the 
resident  landlord  class  by  the  occupier,  and  the  other  from 
the  tenant  farmer  class  by  the  owner.  The  person  selected 
from  the  landlord  class  shall  be  a resident  in  the  district 
for  at  least  six  months  annually,  and  the  tenant  farmer 
selected  shall  hold  at  least  an  amount  of  land  equal  in 
extent  to  the  farm  in  dispute. 

Neither  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  interested  parties, 
or  in  any  way  connected  or  under  the  influence  of  either 
owner  or  occupier.  In  case  of  disagreement,  owner  and 
occupier,  by  mutual  agreement,  may  select  a referee — appeal 
from  whose  decision  may  be  to  Superior  Land  Court,  and 
appeal  from  arbitrators’  decision  to  the  Local  Court. 
Decision  of  arbitrators  to  be  final,  and  entered  in 
“ District  Land  Register,”  unless  an  appeal  within  fourteen 
days,  appellant  paying  costs. 

Local  Courts  to  be  established  in  every  Quarter  Sessions 
district— chairman  of  county  presiding.  His  decision  is 
to  be  entered  on  “ Land  Register  of  District,”  and  copies 
given  to  owner  and  occupier  on  the  payment  of  a fixed 
sum  by  party  gaining  cause.  For  instance,  40  shillings 
where  farm  in  dispute  contains  over  100  statute  acres ; 
over  50  acres  and  under  100  acres,  30  shillings ; over  25 


Oct.  26;  188(1;, 
James  G. 
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Oct.  26, 1880.  and  under  50  acres,  20  shillings ; over  ten  and  under  25 
— acres,  15  shillings  ; over  5 aud  under  10  acres,  10  shillings  ; 

James  G.  under  5 acres,  5 shillings.  Appeal  to  superior  Court.  No 

Earry.  legal  assistance  to  be  permitted  either  party  before  Court, 

except  in  the  mere  preparation  of  case. 

Superior  Land  Court  in  Dublin  composed  of  two  Com- 
missioners (if  possible  conversant  with  land)  and  a legal 
assessor,  with  clerks,  etc.,  to  hear  appeals  from  lower 
Courts.  General  registry  of  property  to  contain  summary 
of  rents,  and  amount  of  fines  paid,  transfers  of  farms,  etc. 
As  the  greater  portion  of  Irish  properties  are  in  settlement, 
many  mortgaged,  some  entailed,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
parties  interested,  creditors,  reversioners,  etc.,  to  apply  to 
this  Court  to  have  fines  received  by  present  owners  lodged 
in  Court.  This  Court  shall  decide  whether  the  security  on 
which  money  was  lent,  property  settled,  etc.,  is  depreciated 
by  the  granting  of  perpetuity  to  tenants,  and  shall  ap- 
portion fines  as  they  shall  deem  fit,  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned.  In  case  Government 
may  consider  it  advisable  to  grant  loans  to  tenants  for 
improvements,  purchase  of  perpetuities,  etc.,  same  to  be 
applied  for  to  this  Court.  Interest  of  loans  to  be  a first 
charge  on  occupier’s  tenant  right,  and  made  payable 
annually  into  this  Court. 

Costs  of  Court  in  any  case  never  to  exceed  £25,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  the  system  that  the 
cost  to  the  tenant  should  be  at  a minimum. 

Plan. — Every  tenant  in  possession  of  laud  in  Ireland,  on 
and  after  a date  to  be  fixed,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  secured 
in  the  possession  of  his  holding  at  liis  present  rent,  on  the 
payment  of  a “fine”  as  hereafter  fixed,  said  fine  to  be 
considered  as  an  equivalent  for  any  infringement  of  . land- 
lord’s rights  or  depreciation  of  his  property  by  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  tenant. 

Application  of  Plan. — Arbitrators , appointed  as  shown, 
view  the  farm  in  presence  of  owner  and  occupier  or  their 
representatives.  They  shall  ascertain  and  fix  the  present 
full  letting  annual  value  of  the  farm  just  as  they  find  it, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  its  fitness  for  tillage 
or  pasturage,  &c. ; amount  of  accommodation,  quantity  of 
waste,  and,  above  all,  the  current  rents  paid  for  the  same 
quality  of  land  in  the  immediate  locality — owner  and  occu- 
pier having  full  liberty  of  bringing  to  their  notice  any 
matters,  that  in  the  one  case,  were  likely  to  enhance  the 
value,  and  in  the  other  depreciate  it.  Arbitrators  being 
practical  men,  though  perhaps  knowing  less  geology  and 
botany  than  valuators  from  a Government  office,  fully  con- 
versant with  agricultural  matters,  and  the  real  not 
theoretical  value  of  the  land  in  the  district  in  which  they 
reside,  can,  without  any  very  abstruse  calculations,  and  at 
no  expense  to  the  public,  arrive  at  the  present  actual 
letting  value  of  the  farm,  and  would  certainly  give  more 
satisfaction  to all  parties  concerned  than  Government  officials. 

Having  ascertained  the  present  letting  value  of  the  farm, 
they  then  consider  and  value  all  permanent  improvements 
effected  by  the  occupier  during  his  term,  and  also  those  (if 
any)  executed  by  laudlord,  and  allow  for  same  in  calculat- 
ing fine,  except  in  cases  hereafter  mentioned.  They  shall 
then  ascertain  the  rent  now  paid  by  occupier,  and  also  the 
length  of  his  term,  and  the  actual  or  probable  time  he  has 
unexpired  (if  a lease  exists).  They  now  proceed  to  ascertain 
the  occupier’s  interest.  This  to  be  estimated  by  a com- 
parison between  the  actual  rent  now  paid  and  the  present 
full  letting  of  farm,  and  the  probable  or  actual  time,  in  case 
of  leases,  tenant’s  term  has  yet  to  run  ; in  other  words,  the 
unexpired  term  multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the 
old  rent  aud  the  present  full  letting  value  of  holding. 
This  shall  then  be  the  amount  of  fine  which  landlord  becomes 
entitled  to. 

By  the  term  Occupier's  Interest,  nothing  further  is  meant 
than  that  annual  sum  which  the  tenant  shall  pocket  during 
the  remainder  of  his  term,  but  which  then  would  under 
the  present  system  go  to  the  landlord,  over  and  above  that 
reasonable  profit  which  he  is  entitled  to,  in  order  that  he 
may  continue  his  business  without  actual  loss  after  paying 
the  landlord  the  rent  reserved  by  him.  This  legitimate 
profit  obviously  should  be  sufficient  to  replace  his  original 
expenses,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  and 
also  the  whole  of  his  annual  expenses,  together  likewise  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

Now,  though  the  law  permits  the  landlord  the  reversion 
of  the  occupier’s  interest,  still  some  years  must  elapse 
before  he  can  possibly  obtain  the  benefit  of  same,  tenant’s 
term  being  unexpired,  it  is  evident,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  this  interest  or  annual  sum  now,  he  should  pur- 
chase it  by  paying  a lump  sum  to  the  tenant ; or,  in  other 
words,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  rent  to  its  full  extent,  he  should 
first  buy  out  the  occupier.  But  as  the  object  in  view  is  to 
secure  the  tenant  in  his  holding,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
deprive;the  landlord  of  this  sum  which  the  law  gives  him, 
the  reversion  of  an  equitable  arrangement  or  compromise 


will  be  effected  by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  to  the 
landlord  out  of  the  tenant’s  pocket.  All  tenants  holding 
their  farms  for  a term  of  seven  years  or  'under,  shall  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  this  plan  on  the  same  principle  of  paying 
a “fine,”  or  purchasing  security  from  eviction,  the  rent  to 
remain  as  payable  at  present,  except  in  cases  as  hereafter 
mentioned. 

Application  to  Leases. — First,  when  occupier  is  in  pos- 
session over  thirty-one  years ; secondly,  when  occupier  is 
in  possession  over  twenty-one  years ; and,  thirdly,  when 
occupier  is  in  possession  under  twenty-one,  but  over  seven 
years. 

Tenants  holding  under  old  lease  No.  1,  will,  as  a general 
rule,  be  found  paying  a rent  considerably  under  the  present 
letting  of  their  farms.  The  increase  value  may  be  due 
principally  or  entirely  to  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
tenant,  still  the  length  of  time  he  has  enjoyed  the  full 
benefit  of  his  improvements,  and  the  very  considerable 
profit  he  annually  derives  from  his  holding,  may  be  legiti- 
mately set  off  against  any  consideration  for  these  improve- 
ments. In  this  case,  therefore,  the  occupier  shall  not  be 
allowed  for  past  improvements  (except  he  proves  clearly 
that  some  were  executed  recently,  and  that  he  .could  not 
have  reaped  any  benefit  from  same  as  yet). 

Tenants  holding  No.  2 lease  may  be  also  put  down  as 
paying  a rent  under,  perhaps,  considerably  present  letting 
value.  The  same  rule  will  apply,  provided  they  do  not 
prove  satisfactorily  that  during  that  term  they  had  not 
been  recouped  for  original  outlay.  Tenants  holding  No. 
3 class  of  leases  shall  be  entitled  to  consideration  for  all 
unexhausted  improvements,  their  term  of  occupation  not 
permitting  them  to  gain  the  full  benefit  of  outlay  ; also  the 
rent  being,  as  a general  rule,  approximate  closely  to  full 
value  of  holding. 

Explanation. — A.  holds  a farm  of  50  acres  on  an  old  lease 
of  lives,  at  £100  per  annum  ; one  life  in  his  lease  still  exists, 
and  is  calculated  to  live  for,  say,  ten  years.  The  tenant 
has  been  in  occupation  over  forty  years,  and  during  that 
time  enhanced  considerably  the  agricultural  value  of  his 
holding  by  unexhausted  improvements.  The  present  full 
letting  value  is  found  to  be  £150  per  annum,  or  one-third 
more  than  the  present  rent.  The  long  term  during  which 
he  has  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  his  outlay  has  repaid  him 
with  interest  for  his  original  expenditure  ; therefore  during 
the  ten  years  to  come  he  will  be  in  a condition  to  put  by 
this  annual  profit  sum — i.e.  £50  per  annum  for  ten  years, 
equal  to  £500 — of  course  at  Considerable  risk,  on  account  of 
depreciation  of  prices,  blight,  &c. ; therefore  £500  now 
without  any  labour  in  accumulating  would  be  a fair  price 
for  the  “ occupier’s  interest,”  which  is  different,  as  before 
demonstrated,  from  his  “ tenant  right.”  At  the  termina- 
tion of  his  term,  his  landlord  will  certainly  increase  the 
rent  to  its  full  present  value,  or  else  evict  him ; but  then 
the  landlord  must  wait  for  a period  of  ten  years  in  order 
to  accomplish  this.  If  he  should  wish  to  benefit  at  once 
by  this  increased  rent,  obviously  he  must  buy  the  “ occupier’s 
interest,”  and  further  give  an  equivalent  for  tenant  right, 
or  else  tenant  will  naturally  refuse  to  surrender  his  holding ; 
in  other  words,  he  should  pay  first  of  all  £500  for 
“ occupier’s  interest,’’  not  to  mention  a further  sum  as  an 
equivalent  for  tenant’s  legitimate  annual  profits  or  “ tenant 
right.”  The  annual  interest  of  £500,  at  5 per  cent.,  equals 
£25,  and  the  increased  rent  only  equals  £50,  so  in  reality 
landlord  only  gains  by  his  bargain  an  annual  sum  of  £25. 
Now,  as  the  object  is  to  give  the  tenant  a secure  term  as 
long  as  he  pays  his  present  rent,  without  injustice  to  the 
landlord,  an  equitable  arrangement  is  effected  by  tenant 
paying  a “ fine  ” of  £500  to  the  landlord.  The  tenant  is 
thus  secured  in  his  holding  at  the  original  rent  for  £500, 
equal  to  a charge  of  £ 25  on  his  farm,  but  still  £25  per 
annum  under  the  present  letting  value.  The  landlord,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a sum  of  £500  lodged  to  his  credit, 
equal  to'au  increase  on  his  rental  of  £25  per  annum,  and 
this  ten  years  sooner  than  he  could  expect  any  increase, 
and  without  trouble  and  expense,  or  the  reproach  or  un- 
popularity of  a “ notice  to  quit,”  merely  for  permitting  his 
tenant  to  continue  in  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what  his 
own  labour  and  capital  had  effected.  B.  holds  a farm  of  50 
acres  at  £100  per  annum  under  a thirty-one  years’  lease, 
ten  years  unexpired.  He  has  considerably  improved  his 
farm,  and  within  the  past  ten  years  built  certain  out-offices 
and  drained  a marshy  corner  of  his  farm.  The  arbitrators 
consider  that  he  has  not  recouped  himself  for  all  his  out- 
lay on  these  last  improvements,  but  refuse  to  allow  for  any 
others.  The  present  full  letting  value  would  add  an 
additional  £25  to  his  rent.  This  “occupier’s  interest”  is 
worth — calculated  as  above — £250  plus  £50  allowed  for 
recent  improvements ; therefore  his  fine  would  evidently 
be  £250  minus  £50  as  allowed  for  improvements,  equal  to 
£200,  which  will  be  found  a fair  equivalent  to  landlord  for 
permitting  tenant  to  continue  in  possession  of  his  holding 
as  long  as  he  pays  the  original  rent  fixed. 
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C.  holds  a farm  of  50  acres,  at  £100  per  annum,  on  a lease 
of  twenty-one  years.  He  has  been  in  possession  only  eight 
years ; he  would  therefore  be  safe  from  eviction  or  increased 
rent  for  a period  of  thirteen  years.  He  has  already  built  a 
dwelling-house  and  offices,  and  has  effected  some  other  neces- 
sary improvements.  Arbitrators  now  consider  his  farm  worth 
an  annual  increased  sum  of  £15.  On  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  improvements  effected,  they  allow  him  a sum 'of 
£95  for  same.  His  fine  would  therefore  be  £195  minus 
£95,  equal  to  £100,  on  payment  of  which  he  obtains  his 
farm  in  perpetuity  at  the  present  rent. 

If  it  should  happen  that,  the  improvements  in  any  instance 
have  been  executed  by  the  landlord,  and  that  tenant  does 
not  by  paying  a fair  rent  give  an  equivalent  for  the  benefit 
accruing  from  same,  arbitrators  shall  charge  tenant  an 
additional  sum,  calculated  according  to  present  value  of  im- 
provements, in  estimating  the  “ fine.”  In  no  instance  shall 
the  amount  of  fine  exceed  fifteen  years’  purchase  of  same.  If 
it  should  happen  that  the  unexpired  term  is  less  than  eight 
years,  an  additional  charge  shall  be  made  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  years  unexpired.  As  the  “ occupier’s 
interest  ” decreases  in  value  by  the  approach  of  the  termi- 
nation of  his  lease,  the  landlord’s  evidently  increases  as  he 
each  year  gets  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  law  permits 
him  to  increase  the  present  rent. 

T.  holds  under  an  old  lease,  and  has  five  years  unexpired. 
His  present  rent  is  £100  per  annum,  but  the  actual  letting 
of  his  farm  is  equal  to  £150  per  annum.  Multiplying  the 
difference,  between  his  rent  and  the  present  letting  value  by 
eight,  the  minimum  term,  we  have  a sum  of  £-100  as  a 
“ fine  ” for  purchasing  a perpetuity  ; but  this  would  not  be 
now  an  equivalent  to  landlord  for  the  prospective  annual 
increase  of  £50.  To  meet  this,  a further  annual  sum, 
equal  in  amount  to  “ occupier’s  interest,”  will  be  allowed 
landlord  for  every  year  since  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
minimum  purchasing  year,  thus  increasing  the  fine  as  the 
term  decreases  up  to  the  last  or  maximum  purchasing  year, 
when  the  tenant  shall  pay  fifteen  years’  purchase  of  occupier’s 
interest,  to  entitle  him  to  a perpetuity.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, T.  pays  a sum  of  £150,  or  three  years’  additional 
purchase,  i.e.  five  years’  still  unexpired  taken  from  the 
eight  years,  leaves  the  landlord  entitled  to  three  additional 
years’  purchase  added  to  the  “fine”  already  ascertained, 
makes  total  amount  of  T.’s  fine  £550,  minus  allowance 
for  improvements. 

Suppose  the  lease  had  but  three  years  to  run,  the 
difference  in  number  of  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
minimum  purchasing  year  would  be  evidently  five.  There- 
fore the  addition  of  T.’s  fine  would  be  five  times  £50,  and  so 
on  to  the  last  year,  when  the  maximum  would  be  reached. 

Application  of  Plan  to  Tenants'  holding  from  year  to  year, 
etc. — Tenants  at  present  paying  a rent  equal  to  the  full 
letting  value  of  their  holdings,  shall  obtain  a perpetuity  on 
payment  to  landlord  of  a “fine ’’equal  to  say  two  years’ 
rent  minus  allowance  for  all  unexhausted  improvements 
which  they  have  not  obtained  as  yet  the  full  benefit  of. 
Tenants  paying  a rent  under  the  present  full  letting  value, 
shall  obtain  a perpetuity  at  their  present  rent,  on  payment 
of  a “fine”  equal  to  fifteen  years’ purchase  of  difference 
between  present  rent  paid  and  actual  letting  value ; same 
consideration  for  improvements  as  above. 

In  cases  where  tenant  considers  himself  paying  a “ rack 
rent,”  arbitrators  shall  decide  the  real  present  letting  value, 
and  shall  settle  the  rent  accordingly,  and  calculate  “ fine” 
as  in  case  of  tenant  paying  full  present  value. 

In  order  to  offer  an  encouragement  to  tenants  paying  the 
full  letting  value  of  their  holding,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
them  to  reduce  their  rents  by  not  more  than  one-third,  on 
the  payment  to  the  landlord  of  a sum  equal  to  twenty  years’ 
purchase  of  same.  Example. — D.  pays  £100  per  annum 
rent,  leaving  him  a small  margin  for  profit.  He  reduces 
his  annual  rent  to  £66,  13s.  id.  by  paying  (say  in  instal- 
ments or  by  loan  from  Government)  a sum  equal  to  twenty 
years’  purchase  of  the  amount  of  rent  reduced,  £33,  6s.  8 d. 
+ 20 =£666,  13s.  id. 

Examples  of  the  purchase  of  perpetuities  by  tenants  from 
year  to  year. — No.  1 pays  £50  per  annum  rent,  equal  to 
the  full  preseut  letting  value  of  his  holding.  In  order  to 
obtain  a perpetuity,  he  pays  £100,  or  two  years’  rent,  minus 
any  sum  he  may  be  allowed  for  recent  improvements.  He 
can  also,  as  above  shown,  “ fine  down”  his  rent  to  £33,  6s. 
8 d.  per  annum.  No.  2 holds  his  farm  at  £50  per  annum,  but 
it  is  at  present  worth  £60  per  annum ; he  therefore  pays  as  a 
“ fine  ” for  perpetuity,  fifteen  times  ten,  or  £150,  minus 
any  allowance  for  recent  improvements  effected,  say  within 
five  years. 

Evidently  the  inducement,  held  out  of  being  able  in  time 
to  reduce  his  present  rent,  would  encourage  thrifty  habits 
and  a desire  to  work  his  farm  to  the  best  advantage,  in 
order  that  he  might  in  time  put  by  a sufficient  sum  for  that 
purpose,  and  thus  hereafter  have  an  increased  margin  for 
profit,  and  consequently  an  increased  “interest”  in  his 


holding.  By  this  plan  I venture  to  think  both  landlord  and 
tenant  would  be  equally  benefited.  The  farmer  gets  an 
equivalent  in  money  in  anticipation  for  any  loss  that  he 
may  sustain  by  continuing  the  occupier  at  his  present  rent, 
and  the  latter  obtains  a perpetuity  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  calculated  oh  an  equitable  scale. 

The  principle  of  paying  a “fine”  for  obtaining  a per- 
petuity at  a fixed  rent,  may  be  applied  to  Ulster  Tenant 
Bight. by  occupier  paying  his  landlord  a certain  percentage 
on  the  present  market  value  of  his  tenant  right  when  sell- 
ing. In  case  of  middlemen,  plan  may  be  applied  as  follows : 
middlemen’s  interest  may  be  purchased  by  landlord  at  say 
ten  times  the  difference  between  his  rent  and  the  rent  he 
receives  from  under  tenants. 

In  all  cases,  and  under  every  circumstance  to  which  this 
plan  may  be  applicable,  occupier  shall  have  full  power  of 
alienation,  giving  landlord  a preference,  who  shall  have 
also  power  of  entering  an  objection  before  “ Local  Court”  to 
the  incoming  tenant,  on  account  of  insolvency  or  other 
sufficient  reason.  A small  percentage  might  be  also  charged 
on  transfer. 

A stringent  clause  should  be  inserted  against  minute 
subdivision  of  farms.  Let  the  minimum  size  be  80  statute 
acres.  No  sub-letting  to  be  permitted,  the  occupier  in  all 
cases  to  hold  direct  from  the  landlord.  Rent  over  twelve 
months  in  arrear  may  be  recovered  by  landlord  applying  to 
“Local  Court”  to  have  occupier’s  “tenant  right”  sold. 
“Local  Court”  to  possess  summary  means  of  preventing 
waste  and  dilapidation,  etc.,  by  occupier. 

All  manorial  rights  and  royalties  in  all  cases  to  be  retained 
by  the  landlord.  Nothing  in  this  plan  to  apply  to  demesne 
lands,  houses,  and  grounds,  let  merely  for  accommodation 
for  sporting  purposes,  or  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate. 

Neither  does  it  apply  to  farms  on  which  tenant  does  not 
reside,  for  instance  the  extensive  grazing  tracts  in  Meath. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  leases  for  thirty-one  years,  with  com- 
pensation for  all  permanent  improvements  effected  by 
tenants,  might  apply. 

No  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  which 
ignores  the  labourer,  will  be  satisfactory.  Every  labourer 
should  have,  in  aid  of  wages,  say  a rood  or  two  of  land 
attached  to  his  cottage,  at  a rent  equal  to  that  paid  per 
acre  by  liis  employer.  Encourage  farmers  to  have  a 
labourer’s  cottage  on  every  40  statute  acres  of  their  farms, 
such  portions  to  be  free  from  taxation.  Those  not  com- 
plying with  this  rule  to  have  their  poor  rates  or  other 
land  taxes  doubled.  The  erection  of  cottages  might  be 
encouraged  by  loans,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  from  Govern- 
ment. 

22042.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  still  stick  to  that  plan? — . 
I do  to  the  principle  of  it. 

22043.  What  is  the  principle  of  it? — To  give  per- 
petuities to  the  tenants  at  their  present  rental,  the 
landlord  to  be  repaid  for  any  prospective  rent  he 
might  have  a claim  to  in  future  time ; to  buy  a 
perpetuity  from  the  landlord  at  a certain  rent,  and 
settle  the  question  for  ever. 

22044.  Had  you  any  idea  of  the  rate  of  purchase 
the  landlord  should  get  for  that  ? — It  depends  on  the 
present  rent,  and  what  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
was  likely  to  be. 

22045.  By  what  causes?— -By  natural  causes,  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  so  forth. 

22046. — Baron  Dowse.  — The  man  selling  the 
article  not  only  sells  what  it  is  at  the  time,  but  the 
possibility  of  any  future  gain? — That  is  what  I say. 

22047.  If  you  sell  a young  horse,  you  sell  it  with  a 
view  not  merely  to  what  it  is,  but  what  it  will  probably 
come  to  ? — Exactly. 

22048.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  propose  that 
every  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  perpetuity  of  tenure 
on  payment  of  a fine  to  be  ascertained  by  arbitrators? 
—Yes. 

22049.  The  amount  of  the  rent  to  be  ascertained  by 
arbitrators  ?— I would  first  leave  it  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  let  them  have  arbitra- 
tors, and  then  let  the  Local  Court  decide  between  them 
if  there  is  a difference. 

22050.  Then  having  ascertained  the  present  letting 
value,  they  are  to  concede  the  value  of  all  improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

22051.  And  the  fine  to  be  regulated  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  the  improvements  made 
by  the  landlord  or  tenant,  as  the  case  might  be  ? — 
Not  exactly.  Suppose  a tenant  has  a ease,  and  tha-r 


Oct.  26,  1880. 
James  G. 
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1880.  it  has  ten  years  to  run;  the  original  rent  was  £1  an 
[am  "TP  acre.  The  times  have  improved,  and  still  there  are 

Ram-  ' ten  years  to  run  °f  the  lease  now,  and  probably  at 

the  end  of  ten  years  the  land  would  be  worth  30s. 
an  acre,  but  the  landlord  has  to  wait  ten  years  for 
that;  and  I say,  teu  years  before  the  termination  of 
the  lease,  he  agrees  with  the  tenant  to  purchase  the 
prospective  gain  — that  is,  fifteen  or  twenty  years’ 
purchase  of  the  10s.  an  acre  difference. 

22052.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  leave  both  ques- 
tions to  arbitration? — Yes. 

22053.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  propose  to  have 
something  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers? — I 
propose  that  on  each  farm  of  30  acres  the  tenants 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  labourers’  houses,  and 
say,  half  an  acre  of  laud  attached;  and  the  way  to 
encourage  them  would  be  not  to  charge  the  tenant 
poor  rates  for  that  portion  of  the  land,  or  any  taxes. 
The  farmer  not  to  charge  more  for  the  land  to  the 
labourer  than  he  pays  for  it  himself. 

22054.  Where  he  is  not  to  pay  taxes  for  that  part 
let  to  the  labourer,  you  should  have  the  poor  rate 
doubled  on  part? — Yes,  that  part  where  he  has  no 
labourer.  There  should  be  one  labourer  for  every  30 
statute  acres  of  arable  land. 

22055.  Mr.  Siiaw. — How  would  you  do  with  the 
grass  lands,  where  they  want  no  labourers  at  all  ? — 
I would  encourage  them  on  all  residential  farms.  I 
am  also  in  favour  of  land  debentures — to  turn  all 
mortgages  into  land  debentures,  transferable. 

22056.  That  is,  the  present  debts  due  by  the  land- 
lords you  would  turn  into  debeutures  ? — I would  put 
them  into  the  market — debentures  of  £50  or  £100 — 
and  make  them  like  railway  shares ; then  farmers  would 
come  and  buy  up  these  debentures,  bearing  interest  say 
4 per  cent.,  with  security  on  the  land ; these  debentures 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  property. 

22057.  You  would  have  that  all  regulated  by  some 
Court? — Yes;  the  Local  Land  Court. 

22058.  Yon  would  not  leave  it  to  the  landlord  to 
do  as  he  pleased  ? — No ; it  would  all  be  done  through 
a Local  Court.  My  idea  is  to  have  a Local  Court  in 
every  Quarter  Sessions  district,  and  to  have  a Court 
of  Appeal  in  Dublin. 

22059.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  ownership  of  land  by  tenants  wherever  you  could  ? 
— The  way  I would  meet  that  is,  I would  give  the 
tenant  power  to  fine  down  his  rent.  Suppose  he  is 
paying  £3  an  acre,  I would  give  him  power,  by  pay- 
ing twenty  years’  purchase,  to  fine  it  down  one-third. 
That  would  induce  thrifty  habits,  and  encourage  him 
to  save  money  for  the  purpose. 

22060.  Baron  Dowse. — And  would  you  allow  him 
to  fine  it  down  to  nothing  at  all  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
would  make  a limit. 

22061.  Mr.  Shaw. — Why  would  you  not? — Be- 
cause that  would  be  expropriating  landlords. 

22062.  But  if  the  landlord  wished  it,  yon  would 
allow  it? — Yes;  but  I don’t  wish  to  force  the  land- 
lord. But  if  they  are  paying  £3  or  so,  I would  allow 
them  to  fine  down  the  rent. 

22063.  Baron  Dowse.  — On  these  estates  you 
manage  there  is  practically  fixity  of  tenure? — Yes, 
with  the  present  owners. 

22064.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a law  making  the 
same  thing  as  you  do  become  the  practice?— I see  no 
objection  if  you  don’t  take  away  the  landlord’s  property. 

22065.  But  do  it,  giving  the  landlord  a fair  rent  1 
— Certainly. 

22066.  What  more  does  he  want  ? — There  are  two 
interests.  There  is  tenant  right,  and  there  is  another 
interest  besides  that ; I call  it  the  occupier’s  interest, 
that  is,  the  prospective  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  from  natural  causes — from  the  increase  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce — that  the  landlord  will 
get  on’  some  future  day,  I want  to  make  the  tenant 
pay  for  that. 

22067.  Suppose  he  does  in  this  way — if  he  pays  a 
fair  rent  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time? — I am  for 
filing  rents  now  permanently,  the  tenant  buying  the 
perpetuity. 


22068.  And  never  altering  them? — Never  altering 
them ; for  I think  it  is  a better  tiling  for  tenants  and 
landlords,  the  one  to  have  a fixed  sum  to  pay,  and  the 
other  a fixed  income. 

22069.  Would  you  ever  alter  it?— No;  for  I pay 
the  landlord  for  any  prospective  increase  he  may  have. 
I pay  him  a sum  of  money  down  now  for  that. 

22070.  Where  is  this  money  to  come  from? — 
There  is  still  a great  deal  of  money  on  deposit  in  the 
banks  of  this  country.  I would  allow  debentures  on 
the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  land. 

22071.  You  have  no  Irish-speaking  people  in  this 
county? — Yes. 

22072.  Where? — They  are  all  over  the  country. 

22073.  What  is  the  Irish  for  “ debenture  ” ? — That 
is  only  a name.  I don’t  care  for  the  word  “ deben- 
ture ; ” “ bond  ” will  do  equally  well. 

22074?  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  it  could  be 
carried  out  with  small  and  large  tenancies  ? — About 
small  tenancies  I think  the  Government  should  come 
in  and  assist  them  by  advancing  the  money. 

22075.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  advance 
money  to  purchase  these  perpetuities,  as  the  Govern- 
ment advance  the  money  to  purchase  the  fee-simple? 
—Yes ; that  is  what  I recommend. 

22076.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  the  Bright  clauses 
in  another  form? — Yes;  I am  not  for  making  them 
owners  in  fee  of  the  land,  because  my  experience  is, 
that  if  a man  has  to  pay  a certain  rent,  he  will  work 
better,  and  not  become  idle  or  subdivide.  I would 
have  a strict  clause  against  subdivision. 

22077.  You  would  make  him  earn  his  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow? — With  a fair  margin  of 
profit ; and  I would  hold  out  inducements  to  fine 
down  the  rent,  and  by  taking  away  the  restrictions 
from  the  transfer  of  property  he  might  become  an 
owner  himself  in  time. 

22078.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  would  fix  the  rent 
by  arbitration  if  they  did  not  agree?- — Yes. 

22079.  And  you  would  fix  the  perpetuity  price  in 
the  same  way,  if  they  could  not  agree.  No  ; I would 
fix  that  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

22080.  How  could  you  do  that  ? — Say  twenty  years’ 
purchase ; that  would  be  calculated  by  an  actuary. 

22081.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  lay  down  the 
principle  ? — Yes. 

22082.  And  it  is  a matter  for  calculation  afterwards? 
— Yes.  I have  spoken  to  a great  many  tenants  on 
this  subject,  and  if  this  plan  had  been  adopted  ten 
years  ago,  a great  deal  of  the  money  spent  on  pur- 
chasing interests  in  farms  would  have  gone  into  the 
landlords’  pockets.  They  offer  exorbitant  rents,  and 
give  twenty  or  twenty-five  years’  purchase  for  the 
tenants’  interest — often  what  the  fee-simple  is  worth. 

22083.  Would  the  landlords  approve  of  that? — 
Yes;  it  would  have  the  approval  of  the  landlords,  I 
think. 

22084.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant 
farmer  yourself  : do  you  hold  much  ? — I hold  land 
which  my  family  have  held  for  eight  generations^ — one 
farm  where  I reside. 

22085.  A lease? — Yes;  I have  a lease,  and  the 
rent  has  been  doubled  twice  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  the  last  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 
My  rent,  was  £2  an  acre,  and  when  the  lease  expired 
it  was  raised  to  £4  an  acre,  and  I had  to  contract 
myself  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act.  Some  of 
my  improvements  were  worth  £1000.  I got  nothing. 
I gave  my  landlord  up  £1000  worth  of  property,  and 
the  rent  was  doubled. 

22087.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  it  a large  farm? — No, 
about  80  acres  Irish.  I merely  keep  it  for  my  ac- 
commodation, but  my  ancestors  had  made  all  the 
improvements.  The  present  landlord  has  reduced  the 
rent  by  15  per  cent. 

22088.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Permanently? — Yes. 
Of  course  I never  made  the  rent  off  it. 

22089.  He  is  a recent  owner  ? — He  is  the  son  of  the 
former  landlord.  The  Land  Act  of  1870,  as  far  as  i 
can  make  out,  recognises  a certain  right  the  tenant 
has ; and  then  another  clause  deprives  you  of  that  right 
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by  permitting  the  landlord  to  contract  you  out  of  that 
right.  I was  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  myself, 
and  still  there  is  a case  where  I was  contracted  out  of 
the  Act. 

22090.  Baron  Dowse. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  abolishing  the  power  to  contract  out  of  the  Act  ? — 
Yes;  I would  make  no  exception.  You  have  all  the 
large  farmers  complaining  and  attending  land  meetings, 
because  there  is  that  sense  of  irritation  that  they  have 
been  left  out  in  the  cold ; wherever  there  is  a residen- 
tial holding,  I would  allow  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

22091.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  would  draw  the 
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line  at  residences? — Yes.  Others  merely  take  the  land 
as  a speculation. 

22092.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  increase  excessive? 
— I am  making  no  complaint.  I don’t  wish  to  make 
any  complaint  at  all,  but  I am  giving  you  an  example. 
Where  that  can  happen  with  me,  what  might  happen 
with  a poor  ignorant  tenant  ? 

22093.  You  had  improved  your  place?— I say  it  was 
improved  to  the  extent  of  £1000  at  least.  That  is  not 
theoretical,  because  another  farm  of  the  same  class  fell 
out  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  not  as  large  as  mine,  and 
the  tenant  got  £800  from  the  Land  Court  in  Limerick. 


Oct.  28, 1880. 
James  G. 
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22094.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Spa  Hill, 
Kilfinane  ? — Yes. 

22095.  You. are  a land  agent  over  an  extent  of 
£40,000  a year? — Yes. 

22096.  Over  twenty  estates ? — Yes. 

22097.  You  mention  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  Custom? — Yes,  by  hearsay. 

22098.  You  speak  strongly  on  the  subject  of  limiting 
the  number  of  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

22099.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  any  estates  on 
which  the  custom  exists? — Yes.  I have  two  or  three 
estates  where  it  is  unlimited. 

22100.  The  Chairman. — You  think  it  is  a bad 
thing  ? — I think  unlimited  purchase-money  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

22101.  For  what  reason? — I think  they  give  not 
only  the  last  shilliug  they  have,  but  they  borrow 
money  to  effect  the  purchase. 

22102.  Your  experience  is  that  it  has  a bad  effect 
on  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

22103.  That  is,  however,  as  to  going  to  an  un- 
reasonable amount,  perhaps  at  an  auction  bidding  up 
through  excitement;  and  it  is  a bad  thing  for  the 
landlord  as  bringing  in  a tenant  whose  capital  is  gone? 
— Yes,  very  likely  that  is  the  result ; and  I can  give 
instances  of  it  ou  the-  estates  with  which  I am  con- 
nected. There  was  a farm  of  32  Irish  acres,  rent 
£29,  7s.,  and  the  valuation  £20,  15s.  It  was  a yearly 
tenancy,  a joint  holding  with  two  other  tenants.  The 
sellers’,  interest  brought  thirty-four  years’  purchase,  or 
£1000. 

22104.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  was  that  ? — Two 
years  ago. 

22105.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  it  was  a very 
low  rent  ? — It  was  largely  over  the  valuation. 

22106.  Mr.  Shaw.— It  was  a nice  farm  ?— Not 
particularly  nice.  The  house  was  in  a bad  state,  and 
the  land  not  very  good. 

22107.  The  O’Conor  Don.— Was  it  situated  near  a 
town,  or  a railway  station,  or  anything  that  rendered 
it  of  peculiar  value  ? — No ; it  was  that  insatiable  desire 
for  land. 

22108.  Does  that  apply  to  the  case  of  sales  of 
holdings  out  of  Ulster  ?— I have  one  or  two  other 
properties  where  it  is  unlimited  also,  but  on  the  pro- 
perty it  is  against  our  rule  to  allow  a stranger  to  buy. 
In  this  case  he  did  buy,  and  we  took  proceedings  to 
put  him  out,  and  that  is  stayed  pending  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  law. 

22109.  The  Chairman.— That  is  the  point— to 
know  whether  a stranger  is  to  be  allowed  to  buy  ? — 
Yes. 

22110.  That  would  be  whether  the  custom  was 
allowed  or  not  ? — Yes. 

22111.  Do  you  think  in  the  places  in  Limerick 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  where  sale  by  tenants 
is  allowed,  they  are  in  a more  comfortable  and  better 
state  than  on  the  estates  where  it  is  not  allowed  ? — Of 
the  two,  I should  say  “ No.” 

22112.  They  are  not  better  off  ? — No. 

22113.  Or  better  satisfied  ?— Well,  of  course,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  sell,  they  are  better  satisfied. 

22114.  Where  they  are  allowed,  are  they  in  a better 


state  ? — It  is  so  decided  an  advantage  that  I suppose 
they  are  more  satisfied  where  they  are  allowed. 

22115.  But  not  in  a better  position  as  to  making 
impi’ovements  ? — I don’t  think  they  are. 

22116.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  allow  them  to  sell  on 
the  other  properties  under  special  conditions  ? — I allow, 
by  special  permission,  a sale  to  take  place.  There  are 
very  many  changes  of  tenancy  on  those  properties  where 
the  custom  has  not  existed,  although  I recommended 
the  introduction  of  it  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
consequence  of  not  allowing  it  is  that  the  farms  have  not 
been  amalgamated  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

22117.  The  Chairman. — You  were  asked  as  to 
evictions,  and  you  say  that  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  you  have  hardly  had  any  experience  of  evictions 
carried  on  by  yourself  ? — I don’t  think  they  have 
exceeded  twenty. 

22118.  That  is  on  notice  to  quit  ? — Probably  six  on 
notice  to  quit  and  fourteen  for  non-payment  of  rent 
would  cover  them  all. 

22119.  On- ■'all  the  properties  you  are  acquainted 
with  ? — Yes. 

22120.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  had  any 
during  the  last  year  ? — I have  had  one  or  two  carried 
out  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

■ 22121.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  any  desire  to 
take  leases  now  on  the  part  of  tenants  ? — A disinclina- 
tion compared  with  former  years. 

22122.  Have  they  been  in  any  cases  induced  to  take 
leases  by  the  fear  that  they  would  lose  their  holdings 
if  they  do  not  ? — That  is  the  natural  feeling.  It  is,  of 
course,  a sense  of  security. 

22123.  Have  they  been  applying  to  take  leases 
themselves,  or  is  it  your  wish  to  get  them  to  take 
them  ? — I think  every  tenant  should  have  a lease,  but 
latterly  I found  a disposition  not  to  take  them. 

22124.  Do  you  mean  leases  for  a term  of  years  ?— 
Yes,  for  thirty-one  years. 

22125.  You  would  wish  them  to  take  them? — I 
should  say  every  tenant  should  have  a lease. 

22126.  Were  leases  given  before  the  Land  Act? — 
I have  so  many  properties,  it  is  hard  to  give  a general 
answer. 

22127.  What  would  be  your  view  at  that  time — did 
you  wish  to  give  leases?— Yes,  I always  wished  to 
give  leases. 

22128.  And  to  put  the  leases  into  writing  ? — Yes ; 
where  leases  are  given,  of  course  they  must  be  in  writing. 

22129.  In  these  leases  now  given,  do  you  contract 
against  the  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  so  far  as  you  are 
able  to  do  so? — Yes,  over  £50. 

22130.  In  all  these  leases  you  contract  against  the 
Act? — Yes. 

22131.  Were  the  tenants  willing  to  do  that? — I 
never  knew  them  to  object. 

22132.  Did  they  well  understand  the  meaning  of  it? 
r— They  are  quick  enough  to  understand  it. 

22133.  Do  you  give  them  anything  in  the  way  of 
compensation  for  improvements  in  place  of  the  Land 
Act — that  is,  is  there  a covenant  to  i-ecoup  them  for  any 
outlay  ? — It  is  more  for  disturbance  they  claim ; I don’t 
think  there  is  any  covenant. 

22134.  They  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  compen- 
4 S 
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sation? — No;  they  are  outside  the  Land  Act  alto- 
gether. 

22135.  Mr.  Shaw. — Don’t  you  think  that  that  has 
something  to  do  with  the  disinclination  to  take  leases  ? 
— The  disinclination  to  take  leases  under  £50  is  not 
affected  by  that. 

22136.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  put  any  covenant 
into  the  leases  under  £50,  contracting  them  out  of  the 
Land  Act? — Never. 


22137.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  improvements 
going  on  for  the  last  few  years? — After  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  there  was  a general  tendency  on  the  part  of 
landlords  to  cease  to  contribute  towards  improvements. 

22138.  Did  that  lead  to  a cessation  by  the  tenants? 
— Yes ; improvements  did  not  go  on  so  rapidly  as  before. 
I think  the  tendency  not  to  assist  is  lessening  every  year. 

22139.  They  are  coming  round  again? — Yes. 

22140.  We  understand  that  soon  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  there  seemed  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
tenants  to  improve,  and  that  that  ceased  after  two  or 
three  years — I allude  to  their  tendency  to  improve 
ceasing  in  connection  with  the  additional  allowance 
from  the  landlord? — Their  improvements  were  not 
carried  on  so  extensively  in  consequence  of  not  getting 
the  assistance. 


22141.  We  were  told  that  in  the  first  few  years  there 
was  a tendency  to  increase? — Yes,  I think  there  was. 

22142.  You  know  some  cases,  I believe,  of  purchases 
by  tenants  of  their  holdings? — I only  know  of  one. 

22143.  Was  that  under  the  Church  Act? — No;  I 
think  it  was  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

22144.  What  was  the  result  there? — He  was  non- 
resident, and  he  did  not  subdivide;  he  put  up  peirs 
and  improved  the  place  slightly,  but  I don’t  think  it  is 
a test  ease. 


22145.  It  is  desirable  that  further  legislative  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  establish  tenants  as  owners 
in  fee  of  farms  ? — I believe  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  more  conservative  element  all  through  Ireland, 
and  of  a certain  class,  but  I won’t  say  peasant  pro- 
prietors, for  they  would  subdivide ; but  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  fine  down  their  rent,  it  would  be  better 
than  peasant  proprietary. 

22146.  You  think  something  like  what  Mr.  Barry 
said  would  be  better  than  purchasing? — Yes;  I would 
be  afraid  of  a repetition  of  distress  in  the  bad  times. 

22147.  You  think  it  would  be  preparing  for  evil  in 
the  future  1 — I think  so. 

22148.  What  size  of  farm  do  you  think  is  the  best 
for  this  rule  to  operate  upon? — I think  the  man  who  is 
able  to  keep  25  cows : it  is  an  element  of  a person’s 
comfort  in  my  neighbourhood,  how  many  cows  he  has. 

22149.  He  ought  to  till  40  acres  of  land  ? — 40  to  50. 

22150.  These  would  be  only  large  farmers  ? — I would 
not  like  to  go  under  15  cows.  That  would  represent 
30  acres. 

22151.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  where  dairy  farms 
exist? — Yes. 

22152.  There  are  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  there 
are  men  with  100  acres  and  without  5 cows? — Yes; 
of  course  I allude  to  dairy  farming. 

22153.  The  Chairman. — Suppose  a property  was 
being  sold,  and  that  the  privilege  was  confined  to  these 
larger  farmers,  it  would  be  thought  very  invidious  by 
the  small  tenants  ? — The  result  would  be  very  beneficial. 

22154.  To  the  larger  men? — To  the  country. 

22155.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  evil 
effects  in  excluding  small  tenants  from  the  same  advan- 
tages ? — I think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  otherwise. 

22156.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  many  small  tenants 
on  these  properties  ? — Oh  yes,  a great  many. 

22157.  Under  the  figure  you  name — 40  acres? — Oh 
yes,  a great  number. 

22158.  Baron  Dowse. — Your  tenants  practically 
have  fixity  of  tenure? — They  are  scarcely  ever  dis- 
turbed ; it  almost  amounts  to  that. 

22159.  The  Chairman. — You  mention  as  regards 
temporary  lettings,  that  they  should  be  made  more 
easily  carried  out  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties. 

22160.  Do  you  mean  temporary  lettings  for  very 
short  periods?— Yes,  there  is  a difficulty  about  that. 


22161.  Do  you  mean  for  a short  period  for  temporary 
purposes  ?— Yes.  I should  like  to  have  the  Act 
amended  in  that  respect.  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  the 
land  back  at  all,  and  there  are  cases  where  you  may 
require  to  let  it  for  a short  period. 

22162.  That  would  be  a short  period  in  the  land- 
lord’s interest — not  in  the  tenant’s  interest? — Yes. 

22163.  Finding  men  willing  to  take  the  land  for 
these  short  periods,  and  no  longer? — Yes. 

22164.  Baron  Dowse. — “ In  possession  ” is  put  into 
the  Land  Act  for  temporary  lettings? — That  is  so  but 
still  you  have  great  difficulty  in  framing  your  agreement. 

22165.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “ temporary  ” ? — There  is.  It  is 
very  embarrassing  to  an  agent  in  his  office. 

22166.  The  Chairman. — You  think  if  the  tenants 
were  better  aware  of  their  position  under  the  Land 
Act,  and  exercised  their  rights,  good  would  result 
from  the  Act  ?— I think  so.  I don’t  think  they  are 
aware  of  their  position  under  the  Land  Act.  I think 
it  did  a great  deal  for  the  Irish  tenant. 

22167.  Your  opinion  is  that  all  sales  of  tenants’ 
interests  should  be  carried  out  under  the  surveillance  of 
some  Court  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  have  confidence 
in'? — Yes. 

22168.  You  think  the  arrangements  for  selling- 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  some  Court"? 
— I think  so. 

. 22169.  So  that  you  would  not  give  the  landlord  the 

power  of  interfering  unfairly? — My  experience  is  that 
wherever  the  Ulster  Custom  extends  we  have  no  control 
whatever — it  amounts  to  that  in  practice;  although 
there  nominally  is  a veto,  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  it. 

22170.  And  instead  of  the  landlord’s  veto,  you  would 
allow  the  landlord  to  say  this  must  be  decided  by  some 
impartial  person — by  some  tribunal,  if  there  could  be 
sueh  a Court  established?—!  think  it  would  be  well. 

22171.  Baron  Dowse. — According  to  your  experi- 
ence, is  Griffith’s  valuation  any  standard  at  all  by  which 
rents  can  be  estimated? — I thin  k,  taking  a circle  or  radius 
of  five  or  six  miles,  the  valuation  is  very  correct ; and  a 
man  who  knows  his  business,  and  knows  the  value  of 
ground,  can  value  one  farm  with  another  by  the  aid  of 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

22172.  Is  it  any  standard  by  which  the  rents  on  a 
particular  farm  can  be  estimated? — Oh  no.  On  one 
estate  of  £5000  a year,  where,  with  one  on  two  excep- 
tions, the  rents  have  not  been  raised  for  forty-five  years, 
the  rents  -vary  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s 
valuation,  and  have  been  paid  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion. 

22173.  They  are  not  too  high? — No,  not  at  present 
high  prices  ; a great  deal  depends  on  the  size  of  the  farm. 

22174.  Having  regard  to  the  size,  the  rent  is  not 
beyond  a fair  rent  ?— No.  The  men  are  able  to  educate 
their  children  for  learned  professions,  and  to  live  as  a 
man  would  wish  them  all  to  live. 

22175.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  agent  on  the 
Ashtown  property  ? — Yes. 

22176.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  rent  has  been  raised  there 
very  lately? — No;  there  was  no  general  rise  of  rents  since 
1856,  when,  owing  to  enhanced  prices  of  all  agricultural 
produce  and  an  expenditure  of  over  £10,000  for  drain- 
age, and  for  which  no  interest  had  hitherto  been  charged, 
there  was  a re-valuation  and  general  rise  of  rents. 

22177.  Have  not  the  rents  been  altered  since  1856  ? 
— When  a tenant  dies,  there  has  been  a small  increase, 
on  the  occasion  of  every  death,  if  circumstances  admit 
of  it,  to  a small  extent. 

22178.  We  were  told  to-day  that  upon  this  estate 
the  rents  have  been  raised  again  and  again  by  the  agent 
in  the  office,  on  death  or  change  of  tenancy  ?— It  has 
been  done  if  the  case  admits  of  it  I will  show  you  the 
books,  if  necessary,  and  show  that  the  rise  has  not  been 
at  all  high.  On  that  estate,  a farm  rented  at  £62, 10s., 
with  a valuation  of  £35,  15s.,  that  is,  the  rent  was  85 
per  cent,  over  the  valuation  for  25  acres ; that  farm 
was  sold,  and  brought  £800.  The  house  was  little 
better  than  in  ruins,  and  the  land  quite  neglected. 

22179.  That  was  on  the  Ashtown  estate? — It  was 
Colonel  Gascoyne’s  estate,  but  it  is  the  same  thing. 
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22180.  The  rents  are  not  higher  proportionately  on 
one  estate  than  the  other? — No;  the  rental  of  the 
estate  is  between  £13,000  and  £14,000  a year,  and 
the  rents  of  good  lands  are  lower  than  on  some  of 
the  adjoining  properties.  That  case  is  a very  good 
proof  of  that,  where  £800  was  given  for  a farm  of  25 
acres. 

22181.  When  was  that? — It  was  last  year.  Two 
joint  tenants  purchased  it,  and  thought  they  had  pur- 
chased the  good  will,  and  in  a week  afterwards  the 
house  was  burned. 

22182.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  the  tenant  go  out  willingly? 
— Yes,  and  sold  his  interest. 

22183.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  give  any.  idea 
of  the  expenditure  by  some  of  the  landlords  on  the  pro- 
perties you  manage  ? — On  one  estate  I laid  out  annually 
between  £800  and  £900  before  the  Laud  Act. 

22184.  Could  you  say  on  all  the  estates  how  much 
is  laid  out  by  the  landlords  on  an  average  per  year,  or 
altogether? — I should  think  formerly  £1200  a year; 
I don’t  think  I put  it  too  high. 

22185.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  on  all  the  properties? 
—Yes. 

22186.  Was  that  money  borrowed  from  the  Board 
of  Works? — No;  on  that  estate  that  has  been  alluded 
to  there  was  £10,000  borrowed  and  spent  on  the  estate, 
and  the  rents  had  not  been  interfered  with  or  raised  in 
consequence  until  the  year  1856. 

22187.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  that  spent  for  general 
estate  purposes — drainage? — Yes,  almost  altogether. 

22188.  The  Chairman. — Did  the  greater  part  of  it 
go  in  giving  employment  to  the  labouring  people  ? — 
Almost  altogether. 

22189.  The  O’Conor  Don. — There  has  been  no 
general  re- valuation  since  1856? — No,  not  for  the  last 
twenty-four  years.  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
labourers  should  be  taken  out  of  towns.  They  are  de- 
moralized, they  have  no  homes  there ; everything  about 
them  has  a disagreeable  association.  And  it  occurred  to 
me  that  wherever  there  are  houses  scattered  over  the 
country  unlit  for  human  habitation,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  might  serve  notice  on  the  landlord  or  tenant 
within  a certain  time  to  put  that  house-  in  good  order, 
and  that  if  not  they  should  have  the  power  not  only  to 
take  up  the  house,  but  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground 
attached  to  it. 

22190.  The  Chairman. — Let  the  Guardians  borrow 


the  money,  and  erect  a suitable  slated  house,  and  give 
the  labourer  a quarter  of  an  acre  where  the  landlord 
and  tenant  both  declined  ? — Yes. 

22191.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  charge  them  with  it? — 
I would  either  purchase  it  out  and  out,  or  pay  the 
landlord  the  value  of  the  ground,  and  I would  increase 
the  number  of  houses.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
at  present  is  to  get  rid  of  the  labourer.  He  has  no 
place  to  go  to ; he  goes  into  the  town,  and  gets  de- 
moralized. 

22192.  The  Chairman. — The  difficulty  is,  the  man 
may  grow  too  old,  and  the  farmer  says,  I must  have 
some  one  in  his  place  ? — I would  like  to  see  labourers’ 
houses  built  for  them,  and  that  they  should  be  independ- 
ent of  the  farmers,  because  they  are  not  kind  masters 
in  many  cases.  They  charge  very  high  rents. 

22193.  Where  they  are  living  on  the  holding,  do 
they  usually  have  their  houses  as  part  of  their  wages,  or 
does  the  farmer  charge  them  rent  ?— Probably  an  equal 
number  of  both  cases ; they  charge  very  high  rents  too. 

22194.  Don’t  you  think  the  better  plan  would  be  not 
to  charge  rents,  but  to  make  the  house  part  of  the 
wages  ? — I think  so  decidedly,  because,  of  course,  if 
the  labourer  is  an  unsuitable  servant,  the  farmer  cannot 
turn  him  out  if  he  is  a tenant  without  a tedious  process, 
but  if  he  is  a labourer,  he  puts  him  out  by  the  ordinary 
process. 

22195.  Mr.  Siiaw.— You  agree  with  Mr.  Barry  as 
to  the  plan  he  suggested  for  the  purchase  of  per- 
petuities?— I don’t  understand  bis  debenture  prin- 
ciple. 

22196.  Without  going  into  the  debenture  part,  you 
agree  in  the  other  ? — Yes,  provided  the  perpetuity  is 
not  a fee. 

22197.  Keeping  on  a rent? — Yes,  keeping  on  a reut. 
If  you  leave  the  matter  of  the  labourers  to  the  Boards 
of  Guardians,  who  are  at  present  principally  farmers, 
it  won’t  be  carried  out. 

22198.  The  Local  Government  Board  would  be  able 
to  deal  with  that  as  reports  from  the  sanitary  officers  ? 
— It  is  a scandal  to  the  country  the  present  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes ; and  my  experience  is,  that  if 
you  give  them  a comfortable  house  and  a little  piece  of 
ground  they  are  very  happy,  and  they  are  very  regular 
in  their  payments.  Therefore  I recommend  that 
more  detached  labourers’  houses  should  be  built  in  the 
country. 
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22199.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a tenant  ? — Yes, 
and  also  an  owner  of  land.  I purchased  land  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court. 

22200.  You  wish  to  make  some  observation  on  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  you  think 
work  evil  at  the  present  time? — Yes.  I wish  to  say 
that  I am  over-rented  for  my  land. 

22201.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I farm  about 
200  statute  acres.  Where  I live  I hold  somewhere 
about  60  plantation  acres. 

22202.  Are  the  two  holdings  under  the  same  land- 
lord ? — No. 

22203.  Who  are  the  landlords? — A gentleman 
named  John  Massey  Westropp  is  the  landlord  where  I 
live.  I held  portion  of  the  60  acres  up  to  1871  at  30s. 
an  acre.  I held  from  a middleman ; the  lease  dropped, 
and  the  immediate  landlord,  Mr.  Westropp,  came  as 
landlord.  I got  some  increase  of  land  better  than  what 
I formerly  held,  but  the  rental  was  doubled — instead  of 
30s.  I had  to  pay  £3. 

22204.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  much  land  did 
you  get  in  addition  ? — I got  17  acres. 

22205.  How  much  had  you  before? — Thiry-four  . 
acres. 

22206.  The  Chairman. — That  is  only  51 : what  made 
np  the  60? — I afterwards  bought  the  interest  of  a 
tenant  in  about  8 or  9 acres  that  ran  between  my  place 
and  the  public  road. 


22207.  Was  that  from  the  same  landlord  ? — Yes. 

22208.  Was  there  a change  of  rent  upon  the  sale  by 
the  other  tenant  ? — The  rent  was  the  same  as  I paid 
for  my  farm. 

21209.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  not  raised  after  the 
purchase  ? — No. 

22210.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  rent  of  the 
60  acres  ?— £178. 

22211.  With  the  residence  on  it  ? — Yes  ; there  was 
a dilapidated  house.  I improved  and  enlarged  it,  and 
built  offices. 

22212.  How  many  years  have  you  been  there  ? — 
From  1854. 

22213.  In  that  time  you  have  improved  it  in  the  way 
of  fencing  and  planting  ? — Quite  so,  very  considerably 
since  1854. 

22214.  Are  you  holding  on  lease  now  ? — No. 

22 215.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  it  near  the  city  ? — It  is  mid- 
way between  here  and  Ennis.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city. 

22216.  It  is  not  benefited  much  by  the  city? — 
No,  except  it  is  a convenient  distance  from  Ennis  and. 
Limerick. 

22217.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  did  you  pay  for 
the  tenant’s  interest  ? — I paid  £125. 

22218.  For  the  9 acres  ? — Yes. 

22219.  At  the  £3  an  acre  rent? — Yes,  that  was  in 
1875. 
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22220.  The  Chairman. — The  time  the  first  change 
was  made  was  when  you  got  some  additional  land  ? — 
At  the  time  the  middleman’s  lease  fell  out,  in  1871.  I 
did  not  object  until  1878,  and  then  I wrote  to  the 
agent  asking  for  a reduction,  and  he  refused.  I asked 
him  to  put  my  application  before  the  landlord,  and  he 
refused  to  do  that. 

22221.  This  change  was  in  1871  ? — Yes. 

22222.  At  .that  time  was  your  house  built  and  these 
improvements  made? — Yes,  all. 

22223.  Then  it  was  in  1878  you  first  made  the 
application  ? — Y es. 

22224.  How  was  it  you  did  not  make  it  between 
1871  and  1878  ? — Because  the  condition  of  the  times 
did  not  warrant  me,  I think,  in  doing  so. 

22225.  It  was  worth  it  in  these  times  ? — I thought 
so. 

22226.  You  found  when  the  seasons  came  worse 
that  it  was  not  ? — Yes. 

22227.  But  taking  it  on  the  average  of  the  good 
and  bad  years,  you  think  the  rent  was  the  utmost  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  good  years  ? — Quite  so. 

22228.  You  speak  of  it  as  a rack-rent  of  £3  an  acre  ? 
—I  do. 

22229.  Do  you  think  you  could  call  it  a rack-rent, 
when  you  were  satisfied  with  it  for  so  many  years  ? — 
I was  able  to  make  the  rent  then. 

22230.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  live  on  it  ? — I do. 

22231.  Do  the  other  lands  adjoin  it? — No. 

22232.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  considered  it  worth  • 
£125  for  9 acres? — Yes. 

22233.  In  addition  to  the  rent  ? — Yes,  for  particular 
reasons. 

22234.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  a convenience? — Yes, 
for  water,  and  it  brought  me  to  the  public  road. 

22235.  And  you  made  the  farm  in  every  way,  and 
improved  it  ? — I did.  I improved  it  very  much.  I 
drained  and  planted  it,  and  made  good  slated  offices ; 
and  if  I leave  it  now,  I will  leave  £1000  after  me,  and  I 
don’t  wish  to  do  that.  The  landlord  did  nothing  to  it. 

22236.  The  Chairman. — Your  difficulty  is  that  you 
did  not  make  an  objection  at  the  time  the  change  took 
place  ? — I could  not  do  it  then. 

22237.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  rented  higher  than  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — Considerably. 

22238.  Has  he  other  property  there  ? — Very  much. 
Half  the  land  is  let  on  lease  at  31s.  6d. 

22239.  What  is  not  on  lease  is  as  high  as  this  ? — 
Yes,  portions  as  high,  and  others  not. 

22240.  When  the  leases  fell  in,  he  increased  the 
rent  ? — It  occurred  in  this  particular  case. 

22241.  You  are  coroner  of  a division  of  the  county? 
— Yes,  the  eastern  division  of  the  county. 

22242.  Y ou  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  other  farm  ? 
— I have.  The  other  farm  is  valued  at  £2  an  acre. 


That  is  £130.  I don’t  pay  as  much  as  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion for  it;  I pay  £120.  It  is  portion  of  Stafford 
O’Brien’s  estate — a very  good  landlord.  It  was  taken 
in  1852,  the  year  before  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made. 
It  was  let  by  competition,  and  only  brought  £1,  11$. 
6 cl.,  although  Griffith’s  valuation  was  £2,  and  I have 
never  paid  up  to  Griffith's  valuation  since  then.  In 
1856  there  was  a rise  of  6s.  an  acre. 

22243.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  stated  you  were 
also  a purchaser  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court? — Yes. 

22244.  How  much  land  did  you  purchase? — I 
purchased  with  a brother  of  mine  about  100  plantation 
acres. 

22245.  Are  there  tenants  on  it? — No.  There  are 
tenants  on  the  place  I inherited  from  my  father. 

22246.  Y ou  are  their  landlord  ? — I am. 

22247. — Have  you  raised  their  rents  ? — Never. 

22248.  The  rents  on  your  estate  have  beeu  unaltered? 
— Since  1855. 

22249.  What  are  your  lands  per  acre? — It  is  by 
lump  more  than  anything  else — one  farm  of  84  acres 
is  let  for  £100. 

22250.  Is  it  mountain  land  ? — No,  it  is  portion- 
abutting  on  bog  lands. 

22251.  What  proportion  do  the  rents  bear  to  the 
valuation? — The  valuation  is  £211,  and  the  rents 
£240. 

22252.  It  would  appear  from  that,  that  the  valuation 
is  no  test  at  all  as  to  the  value  of  land  ? — In  some  cases 
it  is  not.  I know  very  well  it  is  not  in  some  cases.  I 
know  where  three  times  the  valuation  would  be  paid, 
and  other  cases  where  less  than  the  valuation  would, 
be  enough. 

22253.  You  are  paying  under  the  valuation,  and 
these  tenants  are  paying  over  it,  and  yet  you  don’t 
consider  they  are  highly  rented  ? — No.  There  was 
only  one  change  since  I came  in:  there  was  one 
man  not  able  to  pay,  and  I brought  a process,  but  I 
allowed  him  to  sell,  and  to  my  astonishment  he  got 
more  thau  eight  years’  rent  for  the  interest  in  the  farm. 

22254.  Were  there  any  other  sales  upon  Mr. 
Westropp’s  estate  except  the  one  to  yourself? — Yes, 
a number  of  lettings. 

22255.  I mean  sales  to  tenants? — Another. 

22256.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  rate  of 
purchase  there  ? — The  rent  was  less  than  in  the  portion 
I bought,  and  I think  for  5 acres  it  was  as  high  as 
£60. 

22257.  What  was  the  rent  per  acre  there? — £2, 

2s. 

22258.  And  you  say  that  the  rents  on  Mr.  West- 
ropp’s estate  are  too  high  ? — Yes. 

22259.  And  yet  they  give  this  enormous  rate  of 
purchase  ? — I would  not  say  in  this  particular  case  it 
was  too  high. 
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22260.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a justice  of  the 
peace, and  also  vice-chairman  of  the  Ennis  Union? — Yes. 

22261.  Are  you  a landowner? — I am. 

22262.  To  what  extent? — My  acreage  is  1200 
statute  acres. 

22263.  You  are  a land  agent? — I am  land  agent 
for  all  the  rest  of  our  family  estates,  not  for  any  other. 
There  are  6000  acres  in  Clare,  450  in  Louth,  and 
2400  in  Kerry,  and  I am  tenant  of  the  remainder — 
12,000  acres  altogether. 

22264.  Is  sale  of  tenants’  interests  allowed? — No. 

22265.  Not  at  all? — No. 

22266.  What  happens  if  they  are  obliged  to  leave? 
— They  generally  try  to  sell,  and  when  I have  ascer- 
tained what  they  can  get,  I give  them  the  money 
myself  and  deal  with  the  new  tenant. 

22267.  You  have  pre-emption  at  the  highest  price 
they  can  get  ? — It  practically  works  that  way,  although 
I don’t  admit  it.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

22268.  It  is  very  seldom  that  has  occurred  ? — During 


eighteen  years  it  has  occurred  about  eight  or  nine  times 
in  200  tenancies. 

22269.  And  that  only  in  cases  of  tenants  in  arrear? 
— It  has  not  occurred  in  any  other  cases. 

22270.  You  think  it  is  not  an  advisable  thing  that 
this  tenant  right  should  exist  ? — I would  prefer  being 
without  it.  If  it  was  confined  merely  to  farms  on 
which  tenants  had  houses,  I should  think  it  would  be 
no  harm,  but  I prefer  on  principle  not  to  have  it. 

22271.  Mr.  Siiaw.  — Are  there  farms  in  your 
district  on  which  the  tenants  have  no  houses  ?— Yes, 
grazing  farms. 

22272.  Farms  not  in  connection  with  their  house?— 
I think  it  is  a great  hardship  to  put  a.  man  out  of  his 
residence,  and  anything  that  would  avoid  that  I would 
approve  of,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  extend 
it  beyond  residential  farms. 

22273.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  working  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I think  it  has  worked 
rather  well. 
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22274.  For  both  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I think 
so. 

22275.  It  has  been  met  fairly  by  the  landlords  you 
are  acquainted  with  ? — I think  so,  any  landlords  that 
I know  of.  In  lettings  over  £50  they  contract  against 
the  Land  Act,  and  that  has  done  no  injury  to  any- 
body. The  landlord  would  continue  to  deal  with  the 
tenant  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  Act  passed;  he 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  Act,  and  where  the  Act 
allows  him  to  contract  out  of  it  properly,  he  would 
do  so. 

22276.  Would  that  be  with  the  view  of  making 
compensation  himself  to  the  tenants  in  case  they  were 
leaving,  or  evading  compensation  altogether  ? — I think 
the  contract  would  be  against  it  altogether;  but  I 
daresay  a conscientious  man  would  give  compensa- 
tion. 

22277.  Before  the  Act  did  you  consider  yourself 
bound  to  give  compensation  or  allow  the  tenant  to 
sell  ? — I never  knew  a tenant  to  sell  except  in  arrear, 
and  then  his  interest  and  mine  united. 

22278.  Would  you  consider  you  were  either  bound 
to  compensate  or  allow  him  to  sell? — No.  I think 
that  would  rest  with  my  own  good  will  and  the  terms 
we  were  on  with  the  tenant.  If  we  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  tenant  it  would  be  done,  but  I could  imagine 
cases  where  it  would  not. 

22279.  Do  you  think  the  scale  of  compensation 
under  the  Land  Act  was  reasonable? — I think  the 
scale  is  based  on  the  ordnance  valuation,  which  is  very 
unequal,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  reasonable  in 
some  cases  ; but  as  to  the  number  of  years’  purchase, 
assuming  the  valuation  to  be  relative  to  the  rent,  it  is 
not  unreasonable.  The  number  of  years’  purchase, 
however,  depends  on  the  valuation,  and  therefore  it 
works  unequally. 

22280.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  the  tenants 
within  the  last  year  or  two  as  to  payment  of  rent  ? — 
At  present  it  is  a dead  lock. 

22281.  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  the  rents  beiug  too 
high  ? — No ; on  the  ground  that  they  wish  to  pay  the 
ordnance  valuation.  I am  speaking  more  of  my  neigh- 
bours than  myself,  because  my  rent  collection  does  not 
come  at  this  particular  season. 

22282.  Mr.  Shaw. — Tour  last  collection  was  pretty 
fair  ? — Tes ; we  allowed  an  abatement. 

22283.  And  yon  got  your  rents  well  ? — Yes. 

22284.  And  you  only  speak  from  what  you  hear  ? — 
No.  I know  what  occurred  within  the  last  three  days. 
I allowed  20  per  cent,  abatement  on  the  collection  in 
February,  and  then  on  the  collection  in  August  some  of 
the  tenants  insisted  on  getting  it  again,  and  stopped  it 
from  me,  and  I would  not  give  it.  I gave  them  receipts, 
and  left  the  balance  due  by  them,  which  they  promised 
to  pay  me,  and  they  did  not.  I processed  them  at  the 
last  Kilrush  Sessions,  and  I believe  they  took  it  very 
much  amiss.  I hear  they  were  going  to  shoot  me,  but 
I am  not  certain.  I came  back  by  the  steamer,  and  a 
commercial  man  was  stopped  on  the  road,  and  they 
asked  for  me  by  name,  but  fortunately  I was  not  there. 
The  people  were  either  drunk,  or  they  wanted  to  shoot 
me.  If  I thoroughly  believed  it,  I should  apply  for 
protection,  but  until  they  do  something  more  I don’t 
intend  to  do  so. 

22285.  The  Chairman. — Did  they  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  the  Government  valuation  ? — No  one  has  asked 
that  from  me  as  yet.  All  they  asked  was  the  abate- 
ment made  in  the  previous  year — that  was  last  August. 
Since  that  there  have  been  land  clubs  formed  in  all  the 
parishes,  binding  themselves  not  to  pay  more  than 
Griffith’s  valuation,  with  receipts  in  full. 

22286.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  you  much  above  Grif- 
fith’s valuation? — Yes.  The  average  rent  on  all  the 
estates  I manage  is  half  over  Griffith’s  ; that  is,  Grif- 
fith’s valuation  is  two-thirds  of  the  rent.  In  Louth 
there  was  a farm  of  80  acres,  and  the  valuation  was 
£2  an  acre,  and  our  rent  was  £3.  The  tenant  got  into 
arrear  of  one  year’s  rent.  "We  promised  to  give  a 
thirty-two  years’  lease  of  it.  That  is  the  usual  lease 
since  the  Land  Act,  and  the  tenant  got  £1000  for  it. 
That  is  in.  Louth,  near  Ardee,  and  it  is  once  and  a 


half  Griffith’s  valuation.  That  was  two  years  ago. 
With  reference  to  Griffith’s  valuation  in  Clare,  there 
was  a farm — I won’t  be  positive  as  to  the  exact  valua- 
tion— it  was  a little  over  £100  a year,  and  it  sold  for 
£8500.  That  was  about  sixty  years’  purchase.  That 
denotes  what  Griffith’s  valuation  was  as  compared 
with  the  real  value  of  the  land.  There  were  no  tenants 
on  it.  It  was  a grass  farm.  Out  of  the  200  tenancies 
I am  myself  connected  with,  there  are  five  at  Griffith’s 
valuation ; one  is  three  times  Griffith’s  valuation ; about 
8 are  double ; 20  are  one-fifth  over  Griffith’s  valuation ; 
and  all  the  rest  are  one-half  over.  As  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  if  you  could  compare  Griffith’s  valuation 
with  rents,  the  rents  are  once  and  a half  the  valuation. 
The  grass  farm  I hold  in  Galway  is  more  than  two 
and  a half  times  Griffith’s  valuation.  I pay  that  rent 
myself. 

22287.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rent? — I would 
if  it  was  near  me,  and  as  a matter  of  rent  I am  not 
dissatisfied.  In  that  neighbourhood  there  are  several 
farms  which  have  been  let  at  a very  much  higher 
rate  than  Griffith’s  valuation.  That  is  in  the  Joyce 
country.  The  rents  of  that  district  are  enormously 
over  Griffith’s  valuation.  The  reason  is  that  Griffith’s 
valuation  wholly  omits  wool  as  an  element  of  valuation, 
and  the  rent  in  mountain  sheep  farms  depends  much  on 
mountain  wool.  In  fact,  a few  years  ago  wool  paid 
the  rent  altogether.  There  lately  was  a great  falling 
off  in  wool ; wool  is  an  element  in  sheep  farms,  and  it 
happens  to  be  omitted  from  Griffith’s  valuation.  If 
there  was  a re-valuation,  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Of  course  to  value  a sheep  farm  by  corn 
prices  would  be  ridiculous. 

22288.  The  Chairman. — At  present  the  tenants 
have  an  idea  that  Griffith’s  valuation  is  the  fair  value  ? 
— I don’t  think  any  tenant  thinks  that.  They  would 
like  to  pay  it,  but  I think  they  are  all  perfectly 
aware  it  is  greatly  under  the  value. 

22289.  They  would  like  to  pay  it  because  it  is  below 
the  value  ? — Yes. 

22290.  How  would  you  try  to  settle  that  difference? 
— I would  have  a re-valuation.  I think  it  is  a most 
important  thing — on  the  lines  of  Griffith’s  valuation 
mutatis  mutandis , and  taking  it  on  an  average  I think 
the  prices  in  Griffith’s  valuation  are  about  80  per  cent, 
under  the  present  prices.  I know  the  present  average 
price  of  beef  is  70s.,  but  it  is  35s.  in  the  schedule. 
The  price  of  every  article  except  corn  has  gone  up  in  a 
similar  way.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  grass  lands  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  tillage  lands.  Poor  tillage 
land  is  not  worth  more  now  than  in  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion. 

22291.  Do  you  think  poor  tillage  land  means  poor 
tillage  land  for  grain  crops? — Yes.  I don’t  think 
there  is  as  much  profit  on  tillage  now  as  thirty  years 
ago. 

22292.  Are  the  tenants  making  many  improvements 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — In  Kerry  they  improve 
a great  deal,  and  we  have  a few  tenants  in  Clare 
holding  by  leases  who  have  improved  very  well; 
but  as  a rule  the  tenants  there,  I would  say,  do  not 
improve. 

22293.  There  is  no  change  in  the  fences  or  condition 
of  the  houses  % — The  houses  are  better — that  is  to  say, 
the  windows  open,  and  perhaps  a little  room  added. 
There  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
land  from  what  it  was  when  the  ordnance  survey 
was  made  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  one  case 
only  I had  to  contest  in  the  Land  Court. 

22294.  They  were  claims  on  eviction  ? — Yes. 

22295.  For  non-payment? — No;  on  the  expiration 
of  a lease. 

22296.  They  were  disinclined  to  pay  an  increase  of 
rent  ? — No.  They  were  satisfied  to  pay  an  increased 
rent,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  to  pay  the  rent  I put 
upon  them. 

22297.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  there  a decree  against 
you  ? — No. 

22298.  You  succeeded? — I did.  The  ground  on 
which  I succeeded  was  this : the  farm  was  let  at  a very 
low  rent — £11  a year — and  that  was  not  more  than  half 
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the  ordnance  valuation.  It  had  been  held  for  twenty- 
one  years  at  that,  and  they  offered  just  a trifle  over 
Griffith’s  valuation,  and  I wanted  more.  I put  once 
and  a half  Griffith’s  valuation,  which  was  the  letting 
valne,  and  they  would  not  pay  it.  There  is  a clause 
in  the  Act  giving  power  to  set  off  the  benefit  the  tenant 
has  had  by  holding  at  a very  low  rent,  against  the 
improvements.  There  was  a sum  allowed  for  improve- 
ments, which  was  fully  balanced  by  the  benefit  the 
tenant  had  had,  and  one  year’s  rent  due. 

22299.  There  was  no  claim  for  disturbance? — No, 
there  conld  not  be  on  the  twenty-one  years’  lease. 

22300.  Did  you  keep  that  land  in  your  own  hands 
then  ? — No. 

22301.  You  let  it  at  the  rent  you  mentioned  to 
another  tenant? — Yes. 

22302.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  got  your  own  price  for 
it? — Yes. 

22303.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  that  in  Kerry? — No, 
it  was  in  Clare. 

22304.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  is  that  ago? — It 
was  in  May  twelve  months.  The  thing  went  on  until 
November.  I am  told  there  was  a threatening  notice 
posted  about  it  two  days  ago. 

22305.  The  Chairman. — Warning  the  incoming 
tenant? — I should  think,  warning  him  to  give  it  up. 
I heard  this  morning  from  the  resident  magistrate  in 
Ennis  that  there  has  been  a threatening  notice,  which 
he  has  sent  up  to  the  Castle.  I think  it  is  in  reference 
to  that  farm. 

22306.  You  say  in  Kerry  there  was  a good  deal  of 
improvement  by  the  tenants? — Yes;  we  have  made 
leases. 

22307.  It  is  under  leases  they  are  doing  it? — Yes  ; 
they  are  a very  industrious  people,  the  Kerry  people. 

22308.  And  are  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  help- 
ing towards  these  improvements? — Not  since  the  Land 
Act.  Tip  to  the  Land  Act  we  paid  half  the  cost  of 
fences  and  drains.  Last  year  we  did  do  works  for 
the  tenants,  but  it  was  the  only  year,  and  without  any 
charge  to  the  tenants. 

22309.  Are  they  still  continuing  improvements  on  a 
small  scale  ? — I think  so. 

22310.  How  are  they  acting  as  to  payment  of  rents? 
— Their  rents  were  paid  before  the  agitation  began, 
and  they  have  been  well  paid.  They  are  once  and  a 
half  the  valuation. 

22311.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  purchase  of 
holdings  by  tenants? — I do  not,  except  by  hearsay. 
On  the  Marquis  of  Conynghame’s  estate  I heard  they 
had  borrowed  the  rest  of  the  purchase-money  over 
what  the  Board  of  Works  advanced. 

22312.  Mr.  Shaw.— That  is  just  being  carried  out 
now? — It  is,  in  another  wing  of  the  same  estate.  One 
wing  was  sold  six  months  or  more  ago,  and  I heard 
that  they  borrowed  the  money. 

22313.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think,  if  peasant 
proprietary  is  carried  out,  great  care  should  be  taken 
where  the  tenants  are  holding  in  ruudale? — I do ; and 
I think  there  should  be  further  legislation  on  that 
subject.  Yery  often  the  names  on  the  rental  may 
have  been  settled  afterwards,  and  the  holders  in  run- 
dale  become  six  or  seven  distinct  tenants,  and  they 
hold  like  a chessboard ; no  landlord  can  rectify  that 
without  notices  to  quit.  I think  the  landlord  should 
not  be  put  to  the  odium  and  danger  of  serving  a 
notice  to  quit;  and  how  can  that  state  of  things 
be  remedied  without  a notice  to  quit,  with  the  law 
as  it  stands?  It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
them. 

22314.  Baron  Dowse. — Suppose  the  tenant  does 
not  consider  it  is  for  his  benefit,  and  will  not  agree  ? — 
As  a matter  of  fact  they  are  generally  left  so,  but  if 
they  got  a perpetuity  of  that  state  of  affairs  it  would 
be  very  undesirable. 

22315.  Suppose  that  with  that  notice  to  quit,  you 
served  a notice  that  you  did  not  wish  to  do  anything 
but  regulate  the  farm,  and  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
rnndale,  and  then  if  a tenant  filed  a claim,  no  Chair- 
man would  give  him  compensation  ? — The  very  name, 
“ Notice  to  quit,”  is  odious. 


22316.  If  the  landlord  looks  upon  it  as  a senti- 
mental grievance,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  do  the 
same? — I think  no  landlord  will  attempt  it  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  they  will  remain  as  they 
are. 

22317.  The  Chairman.  — It  is  a question  what 
can  be  done  in  cases  of  purchase  by  tenants  where  the 
system  exists,  and  you  think  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  allow  a sale  to  a number  of  persons  in  r undale? — 
I think  so ; and  if  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  such 
a class  to  emigrate,  it  would  be  very  important. 

22318.  Mr.  Shaw. — Could  you  not  give  the  County 
Court  judge  the  power  of  regulating  these  rundale 
cases  without  expelling  the  tenants  ? — That  is  what  I 
meant  to  suggest ; but  I know  they  are  so  tenacious, 
that  I would  wish  some  provision  without  suggesting 
eviction  at  all.  Where  there  has  been  rundale,  and 
now  it  is  divided  legally,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
case. 

22319.  The  O’Cokor  Don. — Do  you  often  find  that 
two  or  three  tenants  take  a holding,  and  set  it  in 
rundale  to  fourteen  or  fifteen? — The  holding  having 
been  separated,  I find  they  are  holding  as  separate 
tenants  now. 

22320.  Baron  Dowse. — There  should  be  some  pro- 
ceeding in  the  County  Court,  and  the  judge  should 
make  whatever  order  he  thought  necessary? — That  is 
what  I thought. 

22321.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a partition  order? 

22322.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  your  opinion  there  is 
a danger  of  a man  coming  in  with  too  much  debt  upon 
him  ? — There  is  danger  of  it. 

22323.  Do  you  think,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
that,  purchasing  fee-farm  grants  at  low  rents  would 
be  better  than  complete  purchase? — Yes.  A great 
number  of  landlords,  to  rid  themselves  of  trouble, 
would  be  disposed  to  make  sales  of  fee-farm  tenures. 

22324.  Would  you  allow  the  Board  of  Works  to 
advance  to  the  tenants  who  purchased  ? — Certainly. 

22325.  You'  think  something  should  be  done  to 
make  it  less' expensive? — I think  so,  but  not  without  a 
motion  in  Court.  It  would  prevent  fraud  or  misappli- 
cation. I think  making  title  might  be  simplified  by 
advertisement  and  a judge’s  order.  When  I wish  to 
borrow  £10,000  for  land  improvement,  I can  do  it  in  a 
simple  way,  and  I think  a similar  plan  should  be  adopted 
to  enable  farmers  to  take  money  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing. 

22326.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands  ? — Well,  what  I call  waste  lands  would 
not  pay  for  reclamation.  There  is  a great  quantity  of 
cut-out  bog,  and  black  bog  that  is  mixed  with  a little 
earth  and  makes  red  ashes,  that  will  make  very  good 
land. 

22327.  That  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  tenants? — I 
don’t  know  that  it  is.  It  used  to  be ; but  its  value  is 
so  well  recognised  now,  that  the  landlords  are  retain- 
ing their  bogs  and  allowing  the  tenants  to  cut  turf  on 
them. 

22328.  I mean  the  cut-away  part? — No,  that  is  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  and  is  very  valuable;  and 
unless  it  is  attached  to  their  farms,  no  landlord  would 
let  away  bog  that  is  being  cut  out. 

22329.  He  reclaims  it? — He  will  get  it  done.  He 
will  let  it  to  a small  tenant  or  two  to  take  a crop  off, 
and  it  becomes  good  land,  that  will  pay  well. 

22330.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  not  what  is  usually 
called  waste  land? — No.  I define  waste  land  to  be 
moor;  that  is  so  little  good  that  it  is  not  good  for 
pasture.  Red  bog  will  not  pay  for  reclamation.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  buy  an  estate. 

22331.  The  O’Conor  Don. — As  to  mountain  land? 
— It  is  fit  for  pasture,  and  it  is  in  its  best  state. 

22332.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  consider  a piece 
of  land  completely  covered  with  furze  waste  land? 
— No;  there  is  some  very  good  land  covered  with 
furze. 

22333.  But  if  it  is  all  covered  with  furze  it  would 
be  waste  land  ? — No  person  would  leave  land  in  that 
state.  At  the  most  the  expense  of  taking  away  the 
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furze  would  be  about  £8  an  acre  if  the  furze  was  as 
thick  as  grass,  and  of  course  au  acre  of  land  cannot 
be  purchased  for  £8. 

22334.  The  Chairman. — Would  yon  consider  that 
reclamation  at  all  ? — I would. 

22335.  Would  you  give  it  the  name  of  reclamation 
where  it  is  merely  stubbing  furze  ? — No  ■ I think  it 
would  not  come  under  the  strict  definition;  furze 
coming  that  way  is  usually  from  neglect.  I know  very 
good  land  let  at  22s.  an  acre,  and  it  has  been  let  go 
that  way,  but  it  is  good  land. 

22336.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  it  is  covered  with  furze 
it  cannot  be  good  land?— The  people  let  it  in 
con-acre,  and  they  burned  the  furze,  and  have  taken 
potatoes  out  of  it ; but  I think  the  furze  will  return 
to  it. 

22337.  Baron  Dowse.  — What  would  you  say 
stubbing  the.  land  was  ?— Taking  the  bushes  out  of 
it.  If  it  is  in  furze  they  have  machinery  for  taking 
it  out  with. 

22338.  I suppose  waste  laud  may  be  defined  as 
land  of  no  value  to  anybody  in  the  state  in  which  it 
then  is  ? — That  is  as  I define  it. 

22339.  Do  you  think  going  to  an  expense  of  £12 
or  £13  an  acre  would  pay? — No.  It  would  cost 
£20. 

22340.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  written  con- 
tracts between  landlord  and  tenant — do  you  think  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  stamp  duties  ought 
to  be  reduced?— Yes;  and  if. a statutory  lease  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties  could  be  fixed,  it  would  be  the 
best  solution. 

22341.  Tenancies  from  year  to  year?  — I would 
like  to  see  no  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  or  put 
legislative  disadvantages  on  it. 

22342.  What  would  you  put  in  its  place? — Leases 
for  31  years.  If  I approve  of  a tenant,  I would  put  • 
his  own  life  in,  and  that  would  make  it  eternity  with 
him.  I generally  get  them  to  give  one  or  two  years’ 
rent  as  a fine. 

22343.  You  don’t  raise  the  rent  upon  giving  leases? 
—No ; that  is  the  only  increase.  In  the  country  they 
get  very  large  marriage  portions — larger  if  they  have 
got  leases — and  it  is  worth  their  while  to  pay  for 
them. 

22344.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  would  rather  give  a fine 
than  have  the  rent  increased  ? — I think  so. 

22345.  Baron  Dowse. — The  estates  you  manage 
have  been  in  your  family  a long  time? — The  Kerry 
estate  has  not,  but  the  Louth  and  Clare  are  ancestral 
estates. 

22346.  The  Louth  estate  came  from  Mr.  Foster  ? 
—Yes. 

22347.  The  Kerry  estate  belonged  to  your  brother  ? 
—Yes ; my  father  purchased  it. 

22348.  That  was  Baron  Foster?— Yes.  There 


the  house,  lie  stated  his  father  only  held  one  year  Ocu  26- 1880. 
under  my  brother,  William  Foster,  but  the  fact  is  he  — 
held  eight  years.  My  father  died  in  1842,  and  he  |?sterVesey 
says  he  was  evicted  in  1850.  The  immediate  cause  ltzgeraltl" 
of  the  eviction  was,  there  was  a tenant  adjoining 
him,  and  we  wanted  to  give  two  and  a half  acres 
of  unreclaimed  bog  of  no  value  to  the  tenant  adjoin- 
ing, but  O’Connell  refused  this  point  blank,  and  in 
the  then  state  of  the  law  you  could  not  take  a 
portion  of  a man’s  farm  without  serving  a notice  to 
quit  for  all.  We  served  him  with  a notice  to  quit  for 
all.  It  went  to  the  Assizes.  In  order  to  get  the 
two  and  a half  acres  of  bog,  we  had  to  evict,  and 
a great  deal  of  ill  blood  was  engendered.  That  is 
the  whole  story.  That  was  in  1850,  just  after  the 
famine.  He  brought  it  all  upon  himself  by  wantonly 
refusing  to  give  up  two  and  a half  acres  of  wild 
bog.  That  is  30  years  ago,  and  my  brother  lost 
some  rent  then  due  by  O’Connell,  and  had  to  pay  his 
own  costs  also. 

22349.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  some  public  officer  to  fix  the  valution,  to  give 
confidence  in  land  cases?  — I do.  I think  the 
expense  is  enormous  even  in  the  smallest  case. 

Each  person  is  allowed  to  have  a local  surveyor 
— who  gives  contradictory  evidence;  they  get  three 
guineas  for  their  attendance  in  Court,  and  three 
guineas  for  inspection  of  the  land  in  any  case,  how- 
ever trifling.  I would  go  farther,  and  I would  say 
there  should  be  a public  county  officer  to  be  a valuer 
of  land. 

22350.  The  Chairman. — Who  would  be  a sort  of 
independent  man  to  come  and  give  his  opinion  freely 
for  both  sides ? — Yes;  and  if  there  is  a public  valua- 
tion made,  and  in  a few  individual  cases  it  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  could  go  before  the  county  Chairman. 

If  there  was  a public  officer  it  would  save  a great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction. 

22351.  You  mean  in  valuing  lands  between  land- 
lord and  tenant"? — Yes. 

22352.  And  valuing  improvements  also  ? — Yes. 

Arbitration  is  mentioned ; that  never  would  do  in  the 
state  of  the  country ; one  dare  not  express  an  opinion 
unless  you  are  a county  officer. 

22353.  You  think  the  landlord  would  not  be  able 
to  get  an  independent  arbitrator  ? — I think  the  tenant 
would  name  a prejudiced  arbitrator,  and  I think  any 
arbitrators  named  would  probably  find  coffins  and 
graves  at  their  doors,  and  all  that,  and  they  would  not 
like  to  undertake  the  duty. 

22354.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a possibility  of 
agreeing  on  arbitrators  a reference  to  this  public 
officer  would  be  a satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with 
disputes  ? — I think  so ; but  I think  the  Chairman 
should  deal  with  it  regularly.  I do  not  approve  of 
arbitration. 


was  a statement  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  refer-  22355.  Baron  Dowse. — He  would  be  something 
ence  to  Baron  Foster’s  property.  The  history  of  that  like  the  referee  originally  mentioned  in  the  draft  bill  ? 
property  is  this.  It  was  purchased  in  1817  by  my  — I did  not  know  about  that. 

father,  Baron  Foster.  I am  not  the  Mr.  Foster  that  22356.  It  think  it  was  principally  on  account  of  the 
Archdeacon  O’Connell  referred  to.  The  estate  was  cost  it  was  struck  out? — The  only  question — for  I 
then  held  by  a middleman  at  £S00  a year.  He  have  spoken  to  tenants  over  and  over  again — is  the 
never  paid  any  rent,  and  in  1819  he  was  evicted,  owing  question  of  valuation.  No  one  wishes  to  turn  them 
£1200.  The  tenants  held  under  the  middleman,  out  in  case  they  pay  their  rent — the  Land  Act  makes 
My  father  then  had  the  estates  mapped,  and  made  it  inexpedient. 

21  years’  leases  to  every  tenant  at  one-third  less  22357.  Practically  on  your  estates  the  tenants  have 
than  the  middleman  charged.  At  the  end  of  21  years  fixity  of  tenure  ? — Practically  they  have ; they  are  not 
O Connell’s  lease  fell  out  with  all  the  others,  and  turned  out  at  all.  In  reference  to  tenant  right,  I may 
his  rent  was  then  raised ; Archdeacon  O’Connell  mention  that  a great  many  new  tenancies  were  created 
stated  it  was  raised  25  per  cent.  I daresay  it  was,  after  the  famine — a vast  number  of  tenants  who  never 
but  it  was  not  raised  to  the  amount  it  had  been  21  built  their  houses;  and  I should  say  in  that  case  it  would 
years  before — it  was  still  less.  The  map  made  on  the  be  very  unfair  to  give  these  people  who  came  in  with- 
execution  of  the  lease  did  not  show  any  improvements  out  paying  anything,  the  right  of  sale, 
during  the  21  years’  lease.  I don’t  agree  with  him  ; 22358.  The  Chairman. — To  include  the  houses  as 

be  says  there  were  £800  wmrth  of  improvements.  I their  own  improvements ? — Yes;  where  it  is  plain"  from 
don’t  think  there  was  £100  worth  of  improvements — the  date  of  their  tenancy  it  was  impossible  they  could 
nothing  except  what  a man  living  on  a farm  would  have  built  them. 

naturally  expend  in  that  time.  As  to  trees  they  are  22359.  As  a rule  the  landlord  did  not  build  them  ? 
there  still,  they  never  cost  30s.  to  plant ; he  says  there  ■ — As  a rule  he  contributed  in  the  way  of  giving  timber 
was  a planting.  I don’t  think  there  are  five  hundred  and  rafters. 

trees,  and  they  are  principally  in  a little  garden  round  22360.  But  as  a rule  they  do  not  ? — There  are  great 
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exceptions.  On  my  own  estate  I let  a farm  about  seven- 
teen years  ago  ; the  house  on  it  was  a police  barrack, 
and  it  cost  £250.  I drained  the  whole  farm.  And  that 
man  if  he  got  tenant  right,  would  be  selling  what  I 
gave  him. 

22361.  But  the  way  to  regulate  that  would  be 
in  the  rent? — No;  the  rent  he  pays  is  £5  for  the 
house. 

22362.  How  did  you  get  the  house  ? — I got  it  by 
inheritance — Lord  Fitzgerald  built  it. 

22363.  And  was  he  paid  out  of  the  rates  for  it  ?— 
No ; he  was  paid  the  rent  while  the  police  occupied  it, 
and  then  it  was  let  to  the  tenant  at  £5  a year. 

22364.  It  was  let  with  the  land?— Yes;  but  he 
paid  £5  a year  for  the  house  outside  the  land. 

22365.  Baron  Dowse. — It  is  out  of  proportion  with 
the  farm? — In  a country  that  is  civilised,  it  would 
not  be. 

22366.  You  don’t  say  this  country  is  not  civilised  ? 
— I hope  it  will  be  more  so. 

22367.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  difficulties 
have  arisen  very  much  from  the  bad  seasons  ? — I think 
so ; but  I think  it  has  arisen  more  from  bad  trade  in 
England  last  year  than  anything  else ; and  if  you  had 
another  year  of  bad  trade  in  England,  even  if  you  had 
a good  season  here,  there  would  be  a great  deal  of 
discontent. 

22368.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  six  months’ 
redemption  ?— I believe  in  England  if  a man  owes  half 
a year’s  rent  on  lease,  he  can  be  evicted,  but  in  Ireland 
you  cannot  if  there  is  distress  on  the  land. 

22369.  Baron  Dowse. — In  England  you  cannot  evict 
for  non-payment,  unless  there  is  a contract  in  writing  ? 
— Yes,  I wish  to  have  leases  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 
with  a proper  clause  of  re-entry,  and  no  such  thing  as 
tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

22370.  The  Chairman. — What  is  your  objection  to 


the  power  of  redemption  ? — Because  under  the  present 
state  of  affairs  no  one  will  bid  for  the  land ; and  if  a 
tenant  is  put  out  under  eviction,  he  will  retake  posses- 
sion, and  it  is  a fight  and  terror  for  six  months ; they 
will  force  back  again,  and  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  endangered.  They  seldom  redeem. 

22371.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  have  six  months  before  eviction  takes 
place? — I think  taking  possession  ought  to  be  a final 
matter,  because  you  cannot  remove  a house  or  do 
anything  to  prevent  their  re-taking  possession  as  long 
as  you  are  subject  to  redemption.  I think  the 
English  plan  is  best,  to  make  people  pay  their  rents 
three  months  after  they  are  due.  I know  in  England 
they  can  ask  a Court  of  equity  to  redeem,  but  not 
after  a year’s  rent  is  due,  I believe. 

22372.  Baron  Dowse. — There  is  this  objection  to 
this  clause  of  redemption,  if  the  landlord  undertakes 
to  do  anything  at  all,  he  is  subject  to  an  account 
afterwards:  the  land  must  lie  idle? — And  the  work- 
ing of  it  is,  that  the  land  lies  idle  for  six  months, 
ancl  during  that  time  the  peace  of  the  country  is 
endangered. 

22373.  Would  you  give  a period  prior  to  the 
eviction  instead  of  after  it?— That  would  be  better : 
the  period  runs  from  the  execution  of  the  habere  at 
present ; it  ought  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  decree. 
If  the  tenant  does  redeem,  it  is  an  injury  to  him, 
because  he  has  not  dealt  with  the  land  in  its  proper 
way,  and  it  is  a loss  of  half  a year  at  least. 

22374.  Do  you  ever  distrain  at  all? — No,  for  thirty 
years  I have  never  distrained ; but  I think  the  right 
of  distress  is  necessary  to  be  maintained.  If  a man 
is  insolvent,  there  is  no  use  in  decreeing  him:  he 
may  take  in  grazing  cattle,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  proceed  is  by  distress.  A process  is  a much 
better  way  of  recovering  if  a man  is  solvent. 


Mr.  Michael  Lane,  Ardnacrusha,  Limerick,  examined. 


22375.  Baron  Dowse. — You  are  a tenant  under 
Colonel  M‘Adam  of  Blackwater  House,  and  you  repre- 
sent these  other  tenants  who  are  now  present  ? — Yes. 

I hold  38  Irish  acres  at  £102  a year.  The  Govern- 
ment valuation  is  £38,  10s.  It  is  partly  tillage  and 
partly  pasture  land.  Blackwater  House  is  about  four 
miles  from  this. 

22376.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  the  present 
rent  ? — I suppose  about  14  years. 

22377.  What  was  the  previous  rent  ? — £80. 

22378.  I believe  it  had  been  let  to  your  father  out 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  that? — Yes. 

22379.  What  rent  did  he  pay? — About  £1,  10s.  an 
acre. 

22380.  Is  it  dear  at  the  present  rent? — I consider  it 
so — very  dear.  I am  not  able  to  make  the  rent. 

22381.  Is  that  last  year? — Every  year  that  came  ■ 
upon  me.  I never  could  have  made  the  rent  only  for 
my  friends. 

22382.  You  are  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 
22383.  Did  you  ask  for  a change  in  the  rent  ? — Yes. 
22384.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  would  not 
give  it. 

22385.  Did  he  say  that  out  flat  and  strong? — I 
could  not  see  him  to  say  it. 

22386.  It  was  the  agent? — Yes,  Mr.  Thomas 
M‘Adam — he  is  his  first  cousin. 

22387.  When  the  rent  was  raised  last  it  was  upon  con- 
ditions?— Yes,  it  was  upon  the  condition  that  he  would 
build  a house  and  drain  about  14  acres  of  my  place. 
22388.  The  house  had  been  blown  down  ? — Yes. 
22389.  Did  he  build  it  ? — No. 

22390.  Did  he  put  you  off? — He  made  me  draw 
stone  materials,  and  sand,  and  mortar,  and  I had  drawn 
these  things  and  they  remained  there  for  two  years,  and 
during  that  time  my  father  got  unwell  and  died.  The 
landlord  went  to  Belgium  then ; he  was  off  and  on  before 
that ; he  bought  a house  in  England. 


22391.  He  never  built  the  house? — No. 

22392.  You  built  it?— Yes. 

22393.  Out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — Yes. 

22394.  Did  you  use  the  materials  drawn  there  ?— 
Yes. 

22395.  You  still  pay  the  £102  rent,  and  had  to 
build  the  house  in  addition  yourself? — Yes. 

22396.  What  did  the  house  cost  you? — I really 
could  not  say  how  much  it  cost. 

22397.  Is  it  a good  house? — It  is  a good  slated 
house. 

22398.  Did  you  never  write  to  him,  asking  him  to 
fulfil  his  promise? — I did  on  several  occasions. 

22399.  What  answer  did  he  give? — He  said  at  one 
time  he  could  not  borrow  the  money  from  the  Boards, 
and  another  time  he  did  not  think  he  had  any  right  to 
build. 

22400.  Didn’t  he  promise  to  build? — Yes,  before  a 
most  respectable  witness  in  my  parish. 

22401.  Didn’t  he  promise  to  drain  it  too  ? — Yes. 

22402.  Did  he  drain  it  ? — No. 

22403.  Were  you  aule  to  do  it  yourself? — No,  I 
was  not  able. 

22404.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  land  that  is 
practically  useless  for  want  of  drainage? — Yes,  about 
14  acres. 

22405.  I suppose  you  got  some  reduction  last  year  . 
— I got  15  per  cent,  on  one  half-year,  and  6 on 
another.  That  is  21  on  the  whole  year’s  rent. 

22406.  That  is  only  for  one  year — he  did  not  give 
you  a permanent  reduction  ? — No. 

22407.  Has  he  been  in  the  country  for  the  last  few 
years  ? — No,  not  for  the  last  six  or  eight. 

22408.  Where  does  Thomas  M'Adam  live  ?— Near 
Newport,  County  Tipperary. 

22409.  Does  he  come  for  the  rent? — Yes. 

22410.  To  where? — Up  to  Mallow  Street. 

22411.  And  you  go  in  and  pay  the  rent? — Yes. 
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22412.  Do  you  never  speak  about  the  house  he  was 
to  build? — Yes. 

22418.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  nothing.  He 
was  the  agent  before,  and  then  he  was  out  of  it,  and 
it  was  at  the  time  he  got  out  of  it  that  Colonel 
M'Adarn  raised  the  rents,  and  my  house  was  blown 
down,  and  the  promise  made.  Then  I said  to  him  I 
had  a right  to  get  some  place ; even  at  the  time  my 
house  was  blown  down  he  came  down  to  tell  my  father 
and  mother  and  all  my  family  that  we  could  come  up 
into  his  place  until  there  would  be  a house  built,  and 
my  father  had  an  objection  to  do  that,  and  he  said  he 
would  remain  where  he  was,  pending  that  Colonel 
M'Adam  would  build  the  house  in  a short  time,  but  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  father 
dying,  which  I can  prove  by  the  certificate  from  a 
doctor. 

22414.  How  did  it  cause  his  death? — He  got 
kidney  complaint  in  a cold  house. 

22415.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  O’Grady’s 
case? — I do. 

22416.  She  is  on  Captain  Maunsell’s  estate? — Yes; 
she  has  about  60  acres  at  £160  rent,  and  the  valuation 
is  £38. 

22417.  Is  that  too  much  rent? — I consider  it  a 
great  deal  too  much.  I think  it  is  considered  by  the 
whole  people  about  to  be  a great  deal  too  much. 

22418.  Do  the  tenants  about  you  pay  very  high 
rents? — I think  in  the  parish  I live,  there  is  not 
another  parish  has  the  same  to  complain  of. 


22419.  Who  owns  the  property  ? — Generally  Colonel  Oct,  26, 1880. 
M'Adam  and  Captain  Maunsell.  — — 

22420.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  late  years?  MlchaeI  1,ane- 
— Considerable. 

22421.  How  far  back,  generally  speaking? — About 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

22422.  You  said  before  that  even  if  the  times  were 
good  it  would  be  too  high  a rent  ? — Yes ; I never  could 
pay  but  for  my  friends. 

22423.  How  did  they  pay  it  ? — They  lent  it. 

22424.  Are  they  tenants  ? — Yes. 

22425.  They  can’t  be  heavily  rented  ? — Well,  they 
are  considerably. 

22426.  How  can  they  manage  to  give  you  money? 

— They  give  it  as  bills  in  the  bank. 

22427.  Then  I suppose  you  are  intended  to  pay 
these  bills  ? — I must. 

22428.  It  is  borrowed  money  ? — Yes. 

22429.  You  are  borrowing  money  to  pay  too  high 
a rent? — Yes,  for  the  last  seventeen  years  I am  doing 
it.  Mrs.  O’Grady  is  going  to  be  ejected  in  November 
for  non-payment.  Her  husband  died  latterly,  and  I 
may  tell  you  the  place  never  paid  the  rent. 

22430.  It  is  an  exorbitant  rent? — It  is. 

22431.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  raised  at  all  ? 

— Not  since  they  came  into  possession. 

22432.  Is  it  near  the  town? — It  is  4£  miles  from 
Limerick. 

22433.  Is  it  within  the  borough  ? — No,  we  are  in 
the  County  Clare,  and  this  is  in  the  City  Limerick. 


Mr.  Patrick  Kane,  examined. 


Vat.  Kane. 


22434.  Mr.  Shaw. — Yon  also  hold  under  Colonel 
M'Adam? — Yes ; I was  put  out  by  the  Sheriff  on  the 
30th  of  August  last.  My  rent  is  £58,  13s.  for  21£ 
acres. 

22435.  Was  the  rent  raised  at  all  lately?  — 
No. 

22436.  How  were  you  broke? — This  was  a place 
my  brother  took  about  eleven  years  ago  at  a higher 
rent,  and  he  sent  me  to  live  there,  and  I am  there 
about  five  years. 


22437.  Is  your  brother  tenant,  or  are  you? — My 
brother  was  tenant.  He  ejected  me  and  put  me  out. 
I owed  two  years’  rent. 

22438.  Was  it  good  land  ? — No,  sir,  bad  land. 

22439.  How  far  from  Limerick  ? — Two  miles.  It  is 
in  the  County  Clare. 

22440.  The  rent  was  not  raised  after  your  brother 
took  it  ? — No,  sir. 

22441.  How  was  the  man  paying  it  before? — He 
promised  to  pay  the  same  and  he  ran  away. 


Mr.  Michael  Kane,  examined. 


Michael  Kane. 


22442.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a tenant  on  the  same 
estate? — Yes. 

22443.  How  much  land  do  you  hold?— Twenty 
acres  at  £53,  Is.  6c?. 

22444.  Are  they  Irish  acres?— Yes. 

22445.  Was  the  rent  raised  on  you  at  all? — Not 
since  I came  there. 

22446.  You  think  it  is  too  high? — I know  it  is. 
The  Government  valuation  is  £18. 

22447.  You  never  can  make  a living  out  of  it? 


— No,  sir.  I got  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
man  who  had  the  place,  and  I would  not  keep  the 
place  only  for  my  father  giving  me  money  to  pay  the 
rent. 

22448.  The  place  is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent 
and  give  you  a living? — It  would  not  give  half  the 
rent. 

22449.  Is  it  wet  land? — One-fourth  is  good  land. 

22450.  Are  you  a brother  of  the  other  tenant  of  the 
name  ? — No,  sir. 


Mr.  Patrick  Grady,  examined. 


Pat.  Grady. 


22451.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  hold  28  acres  on  the 
same  property? — Yes,  sir,  at  £70,  7s.  2d.  The  valua- 
tion is  £22. 

22452.  It  was  not  raised? — No,  sir. 

22453.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  high  ? — I do. 

22454.  Do  you  owe  much  ? — One  year’s  rent. 

22455.  Were  you  allowed  anything  in  the  bad 
times  ? — I was. 

22456.  The  same  as  the  others?— Yes.  20  per 
cent,  on  one  half-year’s  rent,  and  12  on  another. 

22457.  You  are  not  able  to  make  the  rent,  and  live 
on  it? — No,  sir.  I drained  a groat  part  of  it,  and  I am 
not  able  to  improve  the  rest  of  it.  I thought  I would 
be  able  to  do  it,  but  I am  not. 


22458.  How  did  you  get  on  before  the  bad  times  ? 
—I  am  only  there  six  years.  I thought  I could  drain 
it,  and  I laid  out  all  my  money. 

22459.  The  Chairman. — The  bad  times  came  on 
soon  after  1 — Yes ; there  was  a few  years  good  enough 
before  that. 

22460.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  did  you  get  into 
it  ? — I took  it  from  Mr.  M'Adam. 

22461.  You  took  it  by  proposal  ? — Yes,  sir. 

22462.  Then  you  fixed  the  rent  yourself? — No, 
sir. 

22463.  Didn’t  you  say  you  would  pay  the  rent 
for  it  ? — I paid  the  same  as  the  man  before,  but  the 
man  before  me  never  paid  it. 

4 T 
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Oct.  26, 1880. 
JolinHartigan 


Mr.  John  Hartigan,  examined. 


22464.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Who  is  your  landlord  1— Mr. 
White. 

22465.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  1— Twenty-two 
acres  at  £77,  11s.  The  valuation  is  £48,  5s. 

22466.  Was  the  rent  raised  4— No,  it  was  lowered. 
The  valuation  is  beyond  any  other  portion  of  the  district. 

22467.  Has  he  any  other  property  there  1 — He  has 
only  the  estate  I am  living  on,  which  has  six  or  seven 
more  tenants  onit,butit  is  valued  beyond  any  other  place. 
22468.  This  is  in  the  County  Clare  1— Yes. 

22469.  Your  farm  is  higher  than  any  other  ?— Yes, 
in  every  way. 


22470.  Is  the  house  good  ? — Yes,  pretty  good ; but 
beyond  that,  the  other  land  is  valued  at  only  £1,  6s. 
an  acre,  and  mine  is  valued  at  £2,  3s. 

22471.  Is  the  land  better  ?— -It  may  be  a shade 
better. 

22472.  Is  it  a large  rent  ? — Ibis  far  too  dear. 

22473.  Were  you  able  to  get  on  before  the  bad 
times  ?— - No,  except  for  industry..  Mr.  White  lived 
in  Fitzwilliam  Square.  He  is  dead,  and  since  then  the 
abatements  have  been  done  away  with. 

22474.  Who  has  the  property  now  t— Mr.  Robert 
White  of  Killaloe  is  the  agent. 


■\Vin.  Howard. 


Mr.  Willi  Aar  Howard,  examined. 


22475.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  whose  estate  do  you  hold  ? 
— On  Colonel  M‘Adam’s  estate. 

22476.  What  is  your  rent  ?— £43. 

22477.  How  much  land  have  you  1— Ten  acres.  The 
value  is  £17,  5s. 

22478.  Do  you  consider  that  too  high  ? — Indeed  I 
do — nearly  double. 

22479.  Have  you  any  other  land  ? — No. 

22480.  That  is  your  only  way  of  living  1 — I have 
business,  and  I had  an  income  which  enabled  me  to 
pay  the  rent.  . 

22481.  You  could  not  make  the  rent  out  of  the 
land  ? — No. 

22482.  It  is  good  land  ? — It  is  fair  land. 

22483.  Did  you  ask  for  a reduction  ? — I did.  I 
am  endeavouring  to  obtain  it.  I got  a reduction  of 
£3,  but  whether  he  will  make  it  permanent  I don’t 
know.  I am  asking  the  same  now. 


22484.  Did  you  build  a house  on  it? — I had  to 
build  two  houses  on  it  for  my  own  accommodation, 
and  improved  it.  I lost  £150  on  improvements. 

22485.  Do  the  tenants  generally  do  their  best  to 
improve  it  ? — They  do  all  in  their  power. 

22486.  But  the  land  is  too  dear  ?— It  is'  too  dear, 
and  there  are  not  more  oppressed  tenants  in  Clare. 
They  are  willing  to  work  day  and  night,  and  they  are 
not  able  to  do  now  for  their  families. 

22487.  The  O’Conor  Don. — HoW  long  are  yon 
there  ? — Ten  years.  It  was  purchased  for  me.  I was 
filling  a situation. 

22488.  What  was  paid  ? — £80  for  one  small  holding, 
and  £70  for  another. 

22489.  At  these  rents? — Yes.  I was  not  in  the 
country  at  the  time. 

22490.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  living  on  the 
farm?— I am. 


John  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  Roslevan,  Ennis,  examined. 


22491.  The  Chairman.— You  are  agent  for  Lord 
Leconfield  ?— Yes. 

22492.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  custom  on  Lord 
Leconfield’s  property  as  to  improvements  ?— He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  all  the  improvements 
himself,  carrying  on  his  estate  on  the  English  system, 
making  all  the  drainage  and  buildings,  and  charging  a 
percentage  accordingly. 

22493.  He  does  the  whole  work  ? — Yes. 

22494.  How  long  has  that  been  the  custom  ? — Since 
about  1848;  before  which  time  the  property  was  all 
let  to  middlemen,  and  a great  many  surrendered  in  the 
bad  times,  and  a great  many  fell  but,  and  he  would 
not  renew  their  leases.  He  took  all  the  yearly  tenants 
into  his  own  hands,  and  granted  no  leases,  the  object 
being  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to  get  them  into  the 
English  system,  all  the  buildings  and  improvements 
belonging  to  the  landlord.  He  sent  a number  of 
people  to  Canada;  and  then  he  formed  a number  of 
model  farms  all  over  his  estate,  and  worked  them  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  subsequently  let  them. 

22495.  What  has  he  laid  out  in  that  way  ?— This 
return  was  prepared  for  the  Land  Committee  from 
1855  to  1879  upon  his  Clare  and  Limerick  property. 
The  total  comes  to  £44,408  on  buildings,  and  £20,645 
oh  drainage. 

22496.  That  is  on  the  two  estates? — Yes. 

22497.  What  is  the  acreage  of  each  estate? — In 
Clare,  36,106  acres  (head  rents  excluded),  and-  in 
Limerick  6131  acres. 

22498.  Mr.SnAW. — Didheput  On  5 per  cent,  or  less 
interest  ? — The  interest  raises  a serious  question.  The 
interest  he  put  on  was  5 per  cent,  for  drainage,  and  4 
per  cent,  for  buildings.  That  was  at  the  time  the  Board 
of  Works  were  charging  6-jj  per  cent,  for  twenty-two 
years.  The  tenants  are  rather  dissatisfied  because  he 


did  not  reduce  it ; but  I have  made  put  that  on  the 
drainage,  as  a general  rule,  5 per  cent,  was  generally 
charged,  and  on  buildings  practically  4 per  cent. 
I cannot  say  before  my  time,  when  there  were 
larger  buildings,  but  for  the  last  seven  years  the  build- 
ings have  been  principally  houses  for  the  smaller  people, 
and  the  amount  expended  on  that  since  I came  was 
£20,804,  and  the  percentage  he  added  to  the  rent  was 
only  £361,  6s.  9rf.  a year. 

22499.  Was  that  for  labourers  ? — No.  There  are 
very  few  labourers  in  Clare ; small  tenants  up  to  £5 
and  £6  a year.  Lord  Leconfield  built  them  good 
houses,  and  there  was  no  pleasing  them.  The  percent- 
age comes  to  a little  over  2 per  cent,  oil  the  buildings. 

22500.  Mr.  Shaw.— -There  were  farms  with  the 
houses? — Yes,  and  perhaps  only  paying  £5  a year 
for  it.  I think  it  right  to  say  that  a very  difficult 
question  has  arisen  with  .respect  to  this  matter  within 
the  last  week,  for  the  tenants  have  struck  against 
this.  They  have  taken  a sample  town  land  in  the 
west,  and  they  have  struck  against  any  payments 
over  Griffith’s  valuation,  which  is  a repudiation  of 
all  Lord  Leconfield’s  outlay.  I had  three  days 
for  rent  paying:  on  the, first  day  they,  paid  fairly, 
on  the  second  day  they  seat  in  a very  well  selected 
case  to  refuse,,  and  on  the  third  day  the  whole 
town  land  came  iii,  and  would  giye  nothing  but 
Griffith’s  valuation.  £178  is  the  valuation  of  the 
town.  land.  The  middleman’s  rent  was.  £260,  14s.  7 d. 
The  agent  and  surveyor  revised  the  rents,  and  puf 
them  at  £213,  19s.  7 cl,  two  years  after  the  lease 
fell  in.  Lord  Leconfield  has  spent  since  then  £386 
in  drainage,  and, £1636  on  buildings— that  is,  over 
£20.00  ; and  his  rent  is  £246,  17s.  4 d. — £14  less  than 
the  middleman’s  rent,'  and  the  tenants  have  refused 
as  a body  to  pay  anything  except  . Griffith’s  valuation  ; 
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and  on  one  of  these  tenant’s  holdings  over  £500  has 
ibeen  expended. 

22501.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  point  out  the 
injustice  of  that1? — They  would  not  listen  to  it.  It 
was  a regular  arranged  thing  to  make  a stand  against 
this.  They  won’t  keep  the  buildings  in  repair — they 
eay  they  are  Lord  Leconfield’s ; and  the  same  way  with 
the  drainage.  They  do  nothing ; and  the  consequence  is 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  expenditure  of  £5000  or 
£6000  a year,  for  I don’t  suppose  he  will  continue  it  if 
they  won’t  pay  the  percentage. 

22502.  The  Chairman. — He  made  no  difference 
after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — No.  The 
expenditure  was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  until 
the  last  couple  of  years. 

22503.  Were  the  tenants  badly  off  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years? — Well,  no ; individuals  were,  but  not 
as  a general  rule.  Lord  Leconfield  allowed  me  to 
give  them  meal  and  flour,  and  vast  numbers  have 
got  who  did  not  want  it  at  „all ; and  there  will  be 
difficulty  about  repayment.  And  until  last  year  there 
were  no  arrears  at  all  upon  !the  estate,  and  of  course 
last  year  they  fell  back. 

22504.  But  not  from  any  exceptional  distress  there  ? 
— No,  not  altogether. 

•22505.  They  were  worse  off  than  in  any  other  year  ? 
— They  were. 

22506.  But  any  declining  to  pay,  do  you  think  it  is 
really  through  inability?— No.  They  produced  often 
more  money  out  Of  their  pocket  than  they  wanted. 
I don’t  believe  that  in  Clare  the  generality  of  tenants 
were  better  able  to  pay  Lord  Leconfield  than  this 
year.  Some  of  them  say  they  have  received  intima- 
tions not  to  pay,  but  ■ I think  others  are  taking- 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  said  there  is  something  Of  that 
sort. 

22507.  They  don’t  like  to  pay  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  off  ? — Some  threats  have  been 
made. 

22508.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  ejectment  for 
non-payment  since  you  came  on  the  property  ? — There 
have  been  very  few  ejectments.  I have  had  to  serve 
three  or  four  in  the  year;  but  except  very  rarely 
I have  never  had  recourse  to  the  Sheriff.  We  never 
bring  an  ejectment  unless  a man  is  broken,  and  un- 
less he  is  implicated  with  his  creditors,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  get  a legal  claim. 

22509.  When  there  is  an  ejectment,  is  a man 
allowed  to  sell  his  holding  ? — No.  Lord  Leconfield 
pays  him  compensation.  He  cancels  the  arrear,  takes 
up  the  farm,  and  sends  the  man  out  of  the  country 
with  money  to  start  with. 

22510.  Having  done  so  much  himself,  there  would 
be  little  for  the  tenant  to  claim  as  for  improvements?; — 
No  Iona  fide  improvements. 

22511.  Since  1848  or  1850 ; but  all  that  was  done 
before  in  the  way  of  building  was  done  by  themselves  ? 
—Still  it  would  be  small. 

22512.  Therefore  he  gives  them  compensation  for 
the  good  will?— Not  good  will,  but  he  gives  them  a 
gratuity  on  leaving ; the  proof  is  that  I never  but 
once  had  a case  against  me  in  the  Land  Court,  and 
in  that  they  were  defeated  with  costs. 

22513.  Have  you  ever  had  to  exercise  the  power 
of  distraint?  — No,  never  against  an  agricultural 
tenant.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a great  assistance 
having  that  power.  If  the  creditors  came  in  to  sell, 
which  they  would,  and  there  was  collusion  between 
the  tenant  and  them,  it  gives  power  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Sheriff  that  there  is  a year’s  rent  due,  and  thus 
securing  the  rent,  which  would  be  often  lost  if  there 
was  not  distraint. 

22514.  That  saves  the  tenant  .from  being  sold  out? 
— Yes.  Whenever  there  is  a tenant’s  interest  put 
up  for  sale,  we  send  the  solicitor  to  say  it  will  not  be 
recognised. 

22515.  You  have  had  cases  where  after  that  the 
tenant  was  able  to  remain  in  the  holding?— No  doubt ; 
but  generally  speaking  when  that  conies  about  there 
is  a great  deal  of  roguery ; and  the  fact  of  know- 
ing that  Lord  Leconfield  won’t  allow  it,  prevents 


the  creditors  attempting  to  sell.  When  Lord  Leeon- 
field  does  that,  he  sacrifices  his  own  rent.  He  would 
not  claim  his  year’s  rent  and  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
land  too ; he  gives  the  creditors  their  fair  chance. 

22516.  Would  you  consider  that  as  to  the  valua- 
tion of  land  for  rent  purposes,  arbitration  might  be 
possible? — I think  if  you  come  to  valuation  that 
way,  the  tenant  jvould  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  select 
a man  who  would  be  a very  strong  partisan,  and  he 
would  be  subject  to  intimidation. 

22517.  You  think  the  tenant’s  man  would  be  liable 
to  be  biased? — Yes,  or  intimidated;  it  would  be 
highly  unsatisfactory. 

22518.  There  would  be  a man  for  the  landlord  ? — 
Yes;  and  they  would  come  to  a serious  difference 
between  them. 

22519.  Would  you  have  an  umpire?— Yes;  but  I 
don’t  think  that  would  be  a satisfactory  result.  How- 
ever, these  questions  of  rent  don’t  arise  on  Lord 
Leconfield’s  estate  ; for  when  a tenant  leaves  him,  it  is 
a clean  sheet ; he  makes  a new  bargain  with  the  new 
man. 

22520.  Baron  Dowse.— But  suppose  the  man  in 
possession  said  he  was  rented  too  high,  the  only  ob- 
ject you  have  is  to  get  a fair  rent,  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  letting  a public  officer  settle  the  rents  be- 
tween you  ?— A public  officer  and  an  arbitrator  are 
very  different. 

22521.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  a public 
officer? — I would  sooner  have  a public  officer.  It 
would  save  the  landlord  a deal  of  trouble,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  seem  to  be  very  hard  that  the 
landlord  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  free  com- 
petition. 

22522.  Is  it  free  competition  when  the  tenant  has  no 
other  place  to  go  to  ? — I never  had  a case  where  it 
was  so.  All  the  properties  I have  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  have  not  been  ever-rented,  and  I.  confess  I 
would  not  like  other  people  to  be  interfering  with  me. 
I think  that  probably  anything  of  the  sort  would  have 
the  effect  on  an  estate  like  Lord  Leconfield’s  of  raising 
the  rent  considerably. 

22523.  It  would  be  a benefit  to  him? — In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  no  doubt.  It  is  possible 
some  might  be  lowered ; but  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  say  if  some  were  lowered  you  are  not  to  raise 
others. 

22524.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  there  was  a Valu- 
tion  it  should  be  general? — Yes,  a new  Government 
valuation. 

22525.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  evil  in  the 
present  system  of  what  is  called  Government  valua- 
tion, when  that  was  not  intended  to  be  a basis  for 
rent? — I don’t  think  it  is  a fair  basis  for  rent  at 
all. 

22526.  It  gives  an  impression  of  unfairness? — I 
think  Griffith’s  valuation  is  on  poor  land  very  often 
the  letting  value,  and  in  other  places  not  at  all  so. 
It  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  prices  of  corn ; butter, 
meat,  and  wool,  and  everything  connected  with  cattle 
has  increased  since  then  enormously,  and  Clare  is 
very  unequally  valued  in  relation  to  other  counties 
in  Ireland. 

22527.  What  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  county 
cess  and  roads  ? — I find  the  tenants,  rather  than  have 
an  addition  to  their  rents,  prefer  paying  county  cess. 
The  offer  that  I frequently  made  was  to  take  the  aver- 
age of  the  five  preceding  years  and  add  half  of  that  to 
the  rent,  and  in  every  case  they  declined  that. 

22528.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  roads? — 
They  are  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rents,  but  a 
road  is  frequently  an  element  for  higher  rent  for  con- 
venience sake.  Farms  are  always  let  by  lump  rent  now, 
and  we  always  take  into  consideration  whether  a 
farm  is  conveniently  circumstanced  as  to.  roads  or 
not. 

22529.  If  a new  road1  is  made,  is  there  an  allowance 
for  it  ? — No ; I only  know  of  one  case  on  Lord 
Leconfield’s  estate.  There  was  a new  road  made, 
and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
very  much  wanted.  Lord  Leconfield  gave  a large 
4 T 2 
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Ocu  26,  1880.  sum  of  money  to  the  sessions,  and  paid  half  the  ex- 
. TT"  pense  in  order  to  get  it  for  them ; it  gave  the  tenants 
o m . co  t aecegs  to  tjjejr  farmS)  anci  Was  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  them.  If  it  was  a road  made  for 
public  purposes,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
it  should  be  taken  off  their  rents,  but  that  rarely 
happens  now. 

22530.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  preventing  sub- 
division of  farms? — It  was  absolutely  prohibited  on 
the  estate.  But  last  year  several  cases  came  to  my 
knowledge ; but  it  is  practically  impossible  always 
to  prevent  it.  In  some  cases  they  divide  a field,  and 
in  other  cases  they  take  the  crop  in  common  and 
divide  the  produce.  The  father  and  son  will  do  it 
without  your  knowledge,  and  practically  without 
eviction  you  cannot  get  over  it.  I found  several  cases 
that  I was  not  aware  of.  I thought  I knew  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  tenants. 

22531.  Had  they  divided  the  houses  as  well? — 
Yes.  Our  houses  are  long  low  houses  with  a kitchen 
and  two  rooms,  and  they  break  another  door  into  the 
bedroom,  and  very  often  have  two  doors.  I know  a 
case  where  there  are  two  brothers ; one  has  to  pass 
through  the  kitchen  of  the  other  into  the  room  where 
he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  live.  Where  there  is 
no  will  it  becomes  a squabble  which  of  the  children 
should  have  the  farm.  If  there  was  power  to  sell,  it 
would  make  a great  change  amongst  Lord  Leconfield’s 
tenants.  It  would  get  rid  of  a good  many  of  the  tenants, 
because  it  is  a constant  effort  on  my  part  to  protect 
the  tenants  and  keep  them  together. 

22532.  Is  there  much  turf  bog  ? — There  is  a good, 
deal. 

22533.  What  is  the  custom  as  to  that? — I have 
taken  turf  bogs  up,  and  let  them  at  a fixed  rate,  and 
they  pay  10s.  or  £1  a year  for  cutting  turf,  and  we 
make  roads.  It  is  only  a sort  of  surety  for  keeping 
them  up;  but  when  the  turf  is  cut  away,  the  bog 
belongs  to  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that 
is  what  they  put  in  claims  for  compensation  for,  while 
letting  it  at  what  we  call  “ mock  ” at  £6  or  £7  an  acre 
although  they  are  only  paying  6 d.  perhaps  to  the  land- 
lord, and  the  unfortunate  people  who  take  it  up  do  all 
the  reclamation. 

22534.  They  don’t  make  open  drains? — Yes,  that 
just  let  the  water  off,  and  they  get  £6  or  £7  an  acre 
for  it  for  potatoes. 

22535.  Do  they  usually  fence  it  in? — No. 

22536.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  land  that  might 
be  reclaimed  that  you  know  of? — Not  on  Lord  Lecon- 
field’s property,  except  red  bog,  which  is  very  valuable. 
As  turf  is  every  year  becoming  more  valuable,  he  does 
not  allow  any  to  be  sold  off  the  estate ; they  only  pay 
a royalty.  I was  agent  on  Lord  Midleton’s  estate 
before  I came  here ; there  was  considerable  expense  on 
that  property,  which  was  all  in  the  County  Cork. 

22537.  Was  there  any  system  as  to  improvements? 
— Yes,  he  used  to  give  slates  and  timber.  Between 
1855  and  1873,  exclusive  of  the  town,  there  was  £5900 
spent  by  the  different  Lord  Midletons. 


22538.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  there  a percentage 
charged? — In  some  cases  there  was,  but  generaily 
speaking  not.  There  was  for  drainage. 

22539.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  a power  of 
sale  ? — No ; it  was  sometimes  done  on  Lord  Leconfield’s 
estate  prior  to  1 873.  There  were  a few  cases  when  by  per- 
mission it  was  allowed,  but  they  were  either  members 
of  a family,  or  where  a tenant  added  to  a farm  two  or 
three  acres  of  an  adjoining  farm.  There  were  some 
few  cases  where  outsiders  purchased,  but  they  were 
very  few.  I have  been  for  thirty  years  connected  with 
the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  County  Meath,  and 
we  spent  there  £2000  on  improvements.  It  is  a small 
estate  of  about  1500  acres. 

22540.  Was  there  no  charge  made  to  the  tenants  ? 
— Not  as  a general  rule;  in  some  cases  there  was 
5 per  cent. 

22541.  Were  you  agent  for  Lord  Midleton  from 
1855  to  1873? — Yes. 

22542.  Baron  Dowse. — You  turned  very  few  out 
during  all  that  time  ? — ery  few. 

22543.  And  practically  they  had  fixity  of  tenure? 
— I have  never  more  than  once  had  a hostile  eviction, 
though  occasionally  I did  bring  the  Sheriff  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  tenant  and  get  legal  possession. 
I have  not  called  the  Sheriff  in  question  more  than 
seven  or  eight  times  in  thirty  years. 

22544.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  had  any 
cases  in  the  Land  Court? — Never  but  one,  and  I 
succeeded;  and  that  was  to  put  in  a member  of  a 
family  who  ought  to  have  had  the  land.  Lord 
Leconfield  was  put  to  considerable  expense,  and  got 
nothing  for  it. 

22545.  Mr.  Shaav. — The  rents  have  not  been 
raised  on  the  Leconfield  estate? — No,  unless  there  is 
a new  letting,  and  we  charge  what  we  consider  the 
value. 

22546.  You  always  make  a charge  on  a change  of 
tenancy? — We  put  on  what  we  consider  a fair  rent. 

22547.  You  have  no  general  valuation  of  the  pro- 
perty ? — No. 

22548.  Have  you  had  on  Lord  Midleton’s  ? — No. 

22549.  You  raised  the  rents  when  the  tenancies 
changed  ? — There  were  very  few  changes  of  tenancy, 
but  the  rents  were  readjusted  on  a change  of  tenancy. 

22550.  On  the  dropping  of  a lease? — Yes. 

22551.  Was  there  any  considerable  increase  on  the 
rental  during  your  time  ? — No,  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary. There  were  a few  cases  in  which  leases  fell  in, 
that  had  been  held  by  middlemen.  The  land  was 
divided  into  a number  of  holdings,  and  we  took  the 
small  tenants  into  our  own  hands. 

22552.  You  did  not  put  on  a higher  rent  than 
before? — No;  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  rent 
But  I am  staggered  by  this  refusal  of  last  week. 

22553.  The  Chairman. — These  are  men  well  able 
to  pay  ? — Yes ; those  who  are  not,  are  not  the  men 
who  fight.  Those  who  cannot  pay  are  only  too  ready 
to  come  in  and  throw  themselves  on  our  compassion, 
for  they  know  we  always  treat  them  tenderly. 


James  Stavkcy 


Mr.  James  Starkey,  examined. 


22554.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a farmer? — Yes, 
at  Askeaton,  and  also  near  Newcastle.  I was  a member 
of  the  Farmers’  Club,  but  since  they  transformed  them- 
selves I don’t  belong  to  them. 

22555.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm? — 150  acres 
at  Askeaton,  and  about  100  acres  at  the  other  place. 

22556.  Who  were  the  landlords? — One  was  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Murphy  of  Cork,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Henry  Trench. 

22557.  Mr.  Siiaav. — You  don’t  find  Mr.  Murphy  a 
bad  landlord  ? — No,  I am  his  agent. 

22558.  He  gives  leases,  I believe? — Yes. 

22559.  Long  leases? — Yes,  he  gave  thirty-one 
years’  leases  in  1850,  and  the  teuants’  lives  concurrent. 


22560.  And  these  leases  are  in  existence? — Yes. 

22561.  What  rent  did  he  put  on? — The  rents  were 
fixed  then. 

22562.  Were  they  raised  then? — That  was  just 
after  the  famine.  The  land  had  been  held  previously 
by  middlemen,  who  got  all  out  of  it.  He  re-let  it  to 
the  tenants  at  something  like  what  the  middlemen  were 
paying. 

22563.  And  they  were  pretty  well  satisfied  ? — They 
were  very  well  satisfied. 

22564.  And  were  in  very  good  circumstances  at  the 
same  time? — Yes.  The  present  agitation  has  un- 
settled some  of  them,  and  they  think  they  should  have 
it  at  less. 
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22565.  Griffith’s  valuation  has  got  into  their  heads  ? 
—I  suppose  so. 

22566.  The  Chairman. — They  were  satisfied  ori- 
ginally ? — Yes ; and  most  of  them  are  independent 
people  with  large  farms. 

22567.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  a practical  farmer,  and 
must  have  a great  deal  of  experience  of  land — do  you 
think  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a valuation  for  rent  ? — It 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  land.  Some  land 
would  be  dear  enough  at  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  other 
land  is  cheaper  at  more  than  the  valuation. 

22568.  It  varies  very  much?- — It  varies  very 
much. 

22569.  It  is  low  on  good  land? — Yes;  and' upon 
inferior  land  the  valuation  is  high  enough. 

22570.  Mr.  Murphy’s  land  is  good? — It  is.  It  is 
very  good  tillage  land.  It  was  let  at  double  the  rents 
by  the  middlemen. 

22571.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  Mr. 
Trench’s  farm  ? — It  is  a grass  farm.  I don’t  like  the 
tenure  on  which  I hold  that  farm.  I feel  that  I am 
too  much  crippled  by  the  conditions. 

22572.  Is  it  a yearly  tenancy  or  a lease? — Seven 
years’  lease  I had  of  it,  and  it  was  renewed  for  seven 
years  more,  and  at  present  I hold  it  for  one  year 
certain. 

22573.  The  rent  was  left  the  same  ? — Yes ; but  I 
got  an  abatement  for  this  year,  and  I have  it  only  for 
one  year  certain  at  that. 

22574.  You  have  done  nothing? — No,  because  I 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  anything. 

22575.  Is  it  capable  of  improvement? — It  is. 

22576.  And  if  you  had  a tenure  you  would  do  it? — 
Yes;  and  I have  urged  upon  the  landlord  frequently 
to  take  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  I would 
pay  the  ’ interest,  or  to  give  me  a tenure  and  encourage 
me,  but  he  would  not  do  any  of  these  things.  It 
wants  to  be  drained.  About  30  acres  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  have  produced  nothing  but 
rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants.  That  could  be 
made  excellent  land. 

22577.  Has  he  much  other  laud? — He  has. 

22578.  As  equally  capable  of  improvement  ? — 
Yes. 

22579.  He  won’t  do  anything  to  it? — He  has  not 
done  anything. 

22580.  And  he  won’t  give  you  a tenure  to  encourage 
you  ? — No. 

22581.  Hove  you  applied  for  a lease  ?— He  would 
not  give  more  than  seven  years. 

22582.  Are  the  tenants  generally  yearly  tenants  in 
your  district? — They  are  not.  Since  the  Land  Act 
the  landlords  have  generally  compelled  their  tenants  to 
take  leases  as  far  as  they  can,  to  contract  them  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

22583.  Leases  for  thirty-one  years  ? — For  twenty- 
one  years. 

22584.  They  are  all  over  £50  a year  ? — A good 
many  of  them  are. 

22585.  They  contract  them  out  of  improvements  as 
well? — Yes.  They  have  no  claim  for  improvements. 

22586.  Are  the  tenants  large  tenants? — They  are 
pretty  large. 

22587.  Many  of  them  grass  farms  ? — Some  of 
them  are.  Where  I live  myself  was  entirely  tillage 
country  until  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  now  it  is  very  generally  grass. 

22588.  Do  you  live  on  Mr.  Murphy’s  land? — 
Yes. 

22589.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — I pay  £1  an  acre 
for  the  farm  where  I live,  and  the  adjoining  farm  I pay 
11s.  an  acre. 

22590.  An  Irish  acre? — Yes. 

22591.  You  consider  that  a very  low  rent? — I 
consider  it  a very  moderate  rent.  It  is  about  one- 
fourth  over  the  Government  valuation.  That  is  about 
the  letting  of  all  the  property — it  is  let  at  about  one- 
fourth  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

22592.  Are  the  rents  high  on  other  properties  in 
your  neighbourhood? — They  are. 

22593.  Higher  than  that  ? — They  are. 


22594.  Are  the  tenants  able  to  pay? — With  great 
difficulty.  A great  many  of  them  are  not  well  able  to 
pay  these  times. 

22595.  They  don’t  improve  much  ? — No,  they 
cannot. 

22596.  Is  that  owing  to  the  want  of  security  of 
tenure,  or  the  want  of  capital  ? — It  is  from  the  fact 
that  their  improvements  are  of  no  value  to  themselves 
as  long  as  they  are  bound  not  to  claim  for  them.  Of 
course  a man  won’t  improve,  if  at  the  end  of  his 
tenure  his  improvements  may  be  confiscated. 

22597.  Have  the  tenants  the  means  of  improving  ? 
— I think  they  would  improve. 

22598.  If  they  had  security  ? — I think  so. 

22599.  The  Chairman. — Do  they  go  for  permission 
to  agree  with  the  landlord  as  to  improvements? — The 
landlord  won’t  consent. 

22600.  Lest  they  have  claims  outside  the  lease  ? — 
Yes. 

22601.  Baron  Dowse. — The  tenants  over  £50  may 
contract  not  to  claim  anything  under  the  Act? — Yes ; 
and  the  forms  of  lease  in  use  contract  the  tenauts  out 
of  all  claims  for  everything. 

22602.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of 
rent  raising  or  eviction  in  your  neighbourhood? — Not 
latterly. 

22603.  And  up  to  the  bad  times  the  rise  was  on 
any  changes  of  tenancy  ? — Yes. 

22604.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  tenants  pur- 
chasing their  holdings  ? — I do. 

22605.  Under  the  Landed  Estates  Court? — Yes. 

22606.  Has  it  been  successful? — So  far  as  I can 
judge  it  has  been. 

22607.  They  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works? 
—Yes. 

22608.  Had  they  one-third  themselves,  or  did  they 
borrow  it  ? — I could  not  say  that ; I suppose  some  of 
them  had. 

22609.  Was  it  iu  your  own  neighbourhood? — Yes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle. 

22610.  What  property  was  that? — It  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  from  Mallow — I don’t  remember  his  name. 

22611.  As  far  as  you  can  judge  they  are  well 
satisfied? — They  have  large  farms,  and  appear  to  be 
well  off. 

22612.  Improving  their  lands  since  then? — Yes. 
Two  of  them  have  taken  money  from  the  Board  of 
W orks,  and  one  is  draining  his  farm. 

22613.  Do  you  think  if  the  tenants  had  security  at 
fair  rents,  to  be  adjusted  iu  some  way,  with  the  right 
of  sale,  they  would  be  satisfied? — It  would  satisfy 
reasonable  tenants,  but  at  present  a great  many  are 
unreasonable  in  their  demands.  All  reasonable  men 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  of  that  kind. 

22614.  Giving  facilities  also  for  purchasing?— 
Giving  full  facilities  for  purchasing  where  cases 
arise. 

22615.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  between 
landlord  and  tenant  to  arrange  a system  of  purchasing 
perpetuities  or  fining  down  the  rent? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  would  work,  but  a great  many  landlords 
have  no  power  to  do  these  things. 

22616.  But  if  power  was  granted? — If  they  had 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  a great  many  of  them 
would  come  to  terms  with  their  tenants  in  that  way ; 
and  if  the  Board  of  Works  were  able  to  make  loans 
on  fair  terms,  tenants  would  pay  it  all.  I am  satisfied 
if  there  was  freedom  of  sale  of  estates  now  tied  up  by 
entail,  etc.,  along  with  the  enforced  sales  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  you  would  have  plenty  of  land  in 
the  market  for  tenants  to  purchase. 

22617.  Both  fee-simple  and  perpetuities  ? — Certainly. 

22618.  Do  the  landlords  generally  give  any  help 
towards  improvements  in  your  neighbourhood  in  the 
way  of  buildings  ? — Not  since  the  Land  Act. 

22619.  It  has  decreased  since? — The  landlord  says 
that  the  Land  Act  has  fixed  the  relations  between 
them,  and  of  course  if  they  make  improvements  they 
do  so  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act;  but  at 
all  events  that  has  not  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Murphy. 
He  has  always  given  timber  and  slates  free. 


Oct.  2G,  1880. 
James  Starkey 
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Oct.  26, 1880.  22  6 20.  Yon  think  it  has  fallen  off  on  the  whole  ? — 

— Yes,  I think  it  has. 

James  Starkey  22621.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  this  country 
needing  drains  ? — A vast  quantity. 

22622.  And  the  landlords  won’t  do  it  ? — They  won’t 
do  it  under  the  present  circumstances.  Some  of  them 
have  borrowed  money  this  year,  and  expended  it  on 
their  properties,  charging  it  to  the  tenants.  That  is 
tenants’  work,  for  the  tenants  pay  for  it. 

22623.  And  the  tenants  won’t  make  these  improve- 
ments owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure  ? — They 
have  no  inducement. 

22624.  Are  there  many  farm  labourers  in  your 
district  ?— *A  good  many. 

22625.  Working  on  the  tillage  farms? — Yes. 

22626.  What  pay  do  they  get? — -Is.  6cZ.  was  the 
current  hire  this  year,  and  Is.  a day  each  with  their 
diet ; it  varies  according  to  the  pressure. 

22627.  Have  they  got  houses  on  the  farms  ? — Some 
have,  and  some  live  in  the  villages  about  the  country. 
A great  many  after  the  famine  years  were  put  off  the 
land,  and  they  congregated  in  villages,  and  are  obliged 
to  go  a long  way  to  work. 

22628.  And  they  only  get  Is.  6 d.  ? — Yes ; when  it  is 
going,  and  at  other  times  they  make  the  best  terms  they 
can. 

22629.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  the  men 
employed  all  the ‘year  round  ? — Is.  a day  and  their  diet, 
with  probably  a house. 

22630.  In  the  villages  they  are  in  a poor  way? — A 
very  poor  way  • in  fact,  but  for  the  charity  last  year, 
I don’t  know  what  would  have  been  the  result ; the 
farmers  were  not  able  to  employ  them. 

22631.  Are  the  rents  pretty  well  paid  this  year? — 
I don’t  think  they  are.  I know  myself,  from  experience, 
many  who  are  thoroughly  able  to  pay,  have  not  paid, 
expecting  something  to  happen. 

22632.  I suppose  they  all  got  an  allowance  in  the 
bad  times  ? — I know  they  got  25  per  cent,  with  us  last 
year,  but  some  landlords  gave  no  abatement  at  all,  and 
others  10  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

22633.  Baron  Dowse. — How  can  a reasonable  man 
expect  anything  to  happen  that  will  relieve  him  from 
paying  rent  ? — That  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
present  condition  of  things. 

22634.  Mr.  Shaw. — Which  is  not  likely  to  continue? 
— It  will  continue  as  long  as  the  present  agitation  is 
going  on ; and  decidedly  I am  of  opinion  that  if  there 
is  not  some  legislative  action  to  satisfy  reasonable 
people,  they  will  be  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  this 
agitation  by  and  by. 

22635.  It  will  get  worse  instead  of  better,  unless 
there  is  some  complete  legislation  ? — Yes. 

22636.  You  think  tinkering  with  it  won’t  do  now  ? 
— I really  think  not. 

22637.  You  think  peasant  proprietorship  can  be 
tried  in  a moderate  way,  and  safely  ? — Certainly.  I 
think  all  revolutionary  modes  of  dealing  with  land,  or 
anything  else,  is  very  dangerous  and  very  unjust,  and 
that  peasant  proprietary  established  on  these  principles 
would  not  be  permanent.  They  would  be  sold  out  for 
their  debts  before  they  would  be  long  in  possession,  if 
every  man  in  the  country  were  turned  into  a proprietor. 

22638.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  amongst  the 
smaller  tenants  they  have  any  idea  what  purchasing 
their  holdings  means  ? — I don’t  think  they  have. 


22639.  Do  they  know  they  would  have  to  pay  interest 
on  the  money,  and  something  to  pay  off  the  capital?— 

I don’t  think  they  have  a clear  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

22640.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  they  not  a clear  con- 
ception of  gripping  the  land? — Yes;  and  I think  a 
proof  of  that  is  that  we  don’t  find  any  ejectments 
through  the  country  at  present. 

22641.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  some  of  them  think  free 
land  means  to  get  it  without  paying  at  all  ? — That 
would  suit  a good  many. 

22642.  You  have  many  grazing  farms  in  your  own 
district? — There  are  a great  many  about  Newcastle; 
it  is  a dairy  country. 

22643.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  affects  these 
injuriously  in  any  way  ? — It  affects  them  in  this  way, 
that  the  tenants  ’who  contract  out  of  the  Act  won’t 
spend  Is.  on  their  farms.  These  lands  are  capable  of 
improvement  by  drainage,  for  the  best  lands  are  gener- 
ally moist  lands. 

22644.  And  they  have  no  benefit  under  the  Act  ?— 

No,  where  they  have  a landlord  contracting  them  out 
of  it. 

22645.  Would  you  give  them  any  claim  for  disturb- 
ance or  good  will? — I don’t  see  why  they  should 
not. 

22646.  Do  they  live  on  the  farms  generally  ? — Yes, 
generally  ; and  in  some  cases  where  lands  are  ex- 
clusively confined  to  grass,  and  you  are  bound  not 
to  till  any  of  it,  and  it  happens  in  some  cases,  as  in 
mine,  you  could  not  live  on  the  land. 

22647.  Some  people  have  said  it  would  not  be  right, 
in  cases  of  non-residential  farms,  that  he  should  get 
liberty  to  sell  his  interest  in  that  and  put  the  money  in 
his  pocket  ? — The  reason  that  it  is  non-residential  is 
that  they  won’t  be  allowed  to  live  on  it.  Generally 
speaking,  the  farmer  has  a great  number  of  children, 
and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  settle  one  of  them  on  a 
farm  of  that  kind,  and  make  it  residential.  One  of  the 
great  faults  is  that  there  are  so  many  farms  non-resi- 
dential. It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  grazing  system ; 
and  if  they  were  not  used  as  mere  grazing  runs,  people 
would  settle  down  on  them,  and  the  country  would  be 
more  prosperous  than  at  present. 

22648.  Mr.  Siiaw. — There' are  no  houses  on  them? 

— No,  except  herds’  houses. 

22649.  You  are  not  allowed  to  build  on  them  or 
break  them  up  ? — No. 

22650.  And  that  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
country  ? — Yes.  I think  grass  farms  are  quite  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  grass  farms  as  any  other. 

22651.  To  do  that  you  must  drain  and  till  them  ?—  | 

You  need  not  till  them,  but  you  must  drain  them;  but 
as  he  only  has  it  from  year  to  year,  he  will  do  nothing 
on  it,  as  lie  does  not  know  how  long  he  will  have  it. 

22652..  Baron  Dowse. — Is  not  it  a fact  they  let  it 
in  Tipperary  for  nine  months  or  one  year  certain?-— 
Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  cries  against  the 
landlord  system,  that  he  can  clear  off  all  the  tenants, 
and  let  it  for  eight  or  nine  months  to  graziers,  who 
are  no  national  benefit,  so  far  as  not  being  consumers 
to  any  extent.  For  instance,  that  case  in  the  County 
Galway,  where  miles  of  country  were  cleared  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  turned  into  a sheep-walk  and 
cattle  land;  that  is  certainly  a terrible  state  of  things, 
to  desolate  a whole  country  in  that  kind  of  way. 


Michael  Perry 


Mr.  Michael  Perry,  examined. 


22653.  The  Chairman.  — You  are  a tenant  on 
Captain  Maunsell’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

22654.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — About  5 
acres. 

22655.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it? — That  it  is 
too  dear. 

21656.  What  do  you  pay  ?— My  mother  took  it  first 
£4  at  an  acre,  then  he  gave  a lease  for  a lump  sum. 

22657.  How  much  is  it  now  1 — £20  a year. 

22658.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £7. 


22659.  Is  it  near  Limerick  1 — It  is  about  two  miles 
away  in  the  County  Clare. 

22660.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say? — Yes.  My 
father  held  it  about  £8  about  twenty-three  years  ago ; 
the  life  he  had  dropped,  and  it  was  let  to  another  man, 
who  had  some  other  land  along  with  it. 

22661.  Then  your  mother  took  it  ? — Yes  ; and  he 
put  £20  on  it. 

22662.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  is  that  ago? 
— About  fifteen  years  ago. 
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22663.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  other  land  ? — 
Yes ; only  for  that  I could  not  pay  the  rent  at  all. 

22664.  Yonr  house  is  on  the  other  land  ? — Yes ; and 
the  landlord  we  live  under  gave  us  an  abatement, 
which  brought  the  rent  down  to  the  Government 
valuation. 


22665.  Did  this  man  give  you  any  abatement  in  bad 
times  ? — He  gave  us  20  per  cent. 

22666.  The  Chairman.  — Your  mother  took  it 
knowing  the  rent  to  be  paid  ? — Yes,  £4  an  acre  ; but 
I don’t  think  there  are  5 acres  at  all  in  it.  Some  of 
the  other  cases  are  nearly  double. 


Oct.  26,  1880. 
Michael  Perry 


Mr.  Martin  Hamilton,  examined. 


Martin 
Hamilton.  • 


22667.  The  Chairman. — How  much  land  do  you 
hold  ? — Twelve  acres. 

22668.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £35,  8s.  3d,  and  the 
valuation  is  £9,  15s. 

22669.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  it  reclaimed  land  ? — Yes. 
22670.  Reclaimed  bog  ? — It  is  not  much  better. 
22671.  The  Chairman.^ — When  was  the  rent  fixed  ? 
— Fifteen  years  ago  next  March. 

22672.  Are  you  living  on  the  land?- — Yes. 

22673.  You  have  no  other  land  ? — No;  I lived  with 


a gentleman  who  was  giving  up  business,  and  I took 
up  this,  but  I cannot  pay  it.  I never  made  the  rent  off 
it  two  years. 

22674.  Is  it  all  in  grass  ? — No;  but  I got  two  acres 
tilled. 

22675.  Is  it  cows  you  keep  ? — I keep  four  cows. 

22676.  Did  you  get  on  well  up  to  the  last  few 
years ? — I was  not  able  to  pay  the  rent,  but  I did.  I 
had  some  little  money  with  my  wife,  and  we  kept  on. 
We  got  £4  abatement  last  March. 


Mr.  Andrew  Dundas. 


22677.  The  Chairman. — How  many  acres  do  you 
hold? — Thirteen  acres. 

22678.  What  is  your  rent  ? — £40,  and  the  valuation 
is  £17,  10s. 

22679.  Do  you  say  this  is  too  much  ? — Oh,  sure  it 
too  dear. 


Andrew 
Dundas. 

22680.  Was  it  fixed  fifteen  years  ago? — It  was 
fixed  when  I entered  first  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

22681.  Is  that  all  you  complain  of? — Yes. 

22682.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  a reduction? — I 
have,  but  I could  not  get  it.  I got  40  per  cent,  off  last 
time. 


Mrs.  Keegan,  examined. 


Mrs.  Keegan. 


22683.  The  Chairman. — How  much  land  do  you 
hold  ? — 21  acres. 

22684.  What  is  your  rent? — £7,  10s.,  and  the 
valuation  £3,  5s. 

22685.  And  was  this  fixed  fifteen  years  ago  also  ? — 
No,  sir ; but  I am  in  the  house  and  part  of  the  k nd 
about  that  time.  I am  not  paying  rent  only  since  my 


husband  died.  He  had  the  rent  from  Mr.  M‘Causland, 
for  he  was  at  business  for  him,  and  when  he  died  I 
should  pay  the  rent. 

22686.  It  is  a cottage  and  land  ? — Yes,  2 \ acres 
and  a house. 

22687.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  he  died? — Six 
years. 


Mr.  James  Madden,  examined. 


James  Madden 


22688.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  whose  estate  are  you? — 
Mrs.  Gore’s. 

22689.  How  much  land  have  you? — Twenty  acres. 

22690.  What  is  your  rent  ?; — £60,  and  the  valuation 
£30, 15s. 

22691.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  that  rent? 
— I suppose  over  twenty  years. 

22692.  It  was  not  raised  for  twenty  years  ? — No,  sir. 

22693.  Was  it  raised  then  ? — We,got  a lease  at  that 
time. 

22694.  Have  you  got  a lease  now?- — It  is  about.. up 
now.  It  is  within  a year  or  two  of  it. 


22695.  Is  it  too  dear? — Yes,  sir. 

22696.  Did  you  build  upon  it  yourself? — No,  sir. 

22697.  Did  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing it  ? — I reclaimed  it  and  put  manure  on  it. 

22698.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre? — It  is  about 
worth  £2. 

22699.  Is  it  per  Irish  acre  ? — Yes,  sir. 

22700.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  near  Limerick  ? — It 
is  about  two  miles  from  Limerick. 

22701.  On  the  Clare  side  ? — Yes,  sir. 

22702.  Would  you  be  allowed  to  sell  it  if  you 
wanted  to  go  away  ? — I don’t  know  that. 


Mr.  Maurice  Sullivan,  examined'  ' 


22703.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  you  a tenant  on  Colonel 
M‘Adam’s  estate  ? — I am. 

22704.  What-is  the  rent  you  pay? — £15,  4s.  10#. 
— that  is,  £2  an  acre.  The  valuation  is  £6,  15s. 

22705.  How  long  are  you  paying  that? — Dp  to 
forty  years  myself.  My  father  died  about  thirty 
years  ago.  I suppose  we  are  five  or  six  generations 
there. 

22706.  Have  you  always  been  paying  £15  a year 
for  this  under  Mr.  M‘Adam  ? — Yes. 

22707.  He  has  not  raised  it  1 — When  I was  living 
under  Captain  Jackson  he  gave  me  10s.  an  acre  re- 


duction, and  it  was  sold  at  £2  an  acre,  and  the  first 
rent  I paid  to  Mr.  M‘Adam  was  £2. 

22708.  The  rental  put  down  at  the  sale  was  higher 
than  you  were  paying  ? — Yes. 

22709.  When  after  the  sale  did  you  pay  a higher 
rent  ? — In  about  six  months. 

22710.. When  was  the  sale? — Eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

22711.  Did  you  apply  to  get  a reduction  to  what 
you  were  paying  before?— Yes  ; I said  I had  a right 
to  have  it  at  30s.,  but  they  would  not  hear  me. 

22712.  Is  your  land  better  than  the  rest  ?— No. 


Maurice 

Sullivan. 
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Maurice 

Sullivan. 


something  worse.  I got  10  per  cent  on  the  half- 
year  before  last,  and  nothing  on  the  last. 

22713.  Where  is  this? — In  the  County  Clare,  about 
2£  miles  outside  the  borough  stone. 

22714.  You  could  get  a good  price  for  everything  ? 
— The  land  is  very  bad.  It  was  the  remains  of  a bog. 
22715.  Is  it  on  the  new  road  to  Clare? — Yes.  It 


was  the  remains  of  a bog  a great  deal  of  it,  and  it  was 
only  commonage  a good  deal  of  it,  and  I reclaimed  it 
and  manured  and  improved  it  myself. 

22716.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  it  was  pay- 
ing this  rent  forty  years  ago? — Yes,  but  Captain 
Jackson  reduced  it  10s.  an  acre. 

22717.  In  the  bad  times? — Yes. 


William 

Halpin. 


Mr.  William  IIalpxn,  examined. 


22718.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a farmer? — 
Yes. 

22719.  Where? — At  Newmarket-on-Fergus. 

22720.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  five 
different  spots  of  land. 

22721.  How  much  altogether  ?— -500  statute  acres, 
or  something  more  than  that. 

22722.  In  different  farms? — Yes,  and  under  different 
landlords. 

22723.  Is  there  any  one  in  particular  you  wish  to 
speak  about? — There  is.  I am  on  very  happy  terms 
with  all  the  landlords  except  one — Mr.  Burton.  I 
took  a farm  from  his  predecessor  at  about  £40  some 
time  ago,  and  since  then  seven  agents  have  been  placed 
over  the  property,  and  each  has  increased  the  rent. 

22724.  Is  this  a grass  farm? — Yes. 

22725.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Since  1853. 

22726.  When  was  the  last  rise?. — I took  out  a lease, 
and  I was  compelled  to  pay  £200  to  be  left  in  pos- 
session. I said  I would  give  up  the  place  since  my 
time  expired,  and  on  every  increase  I was  going  to 
give  it  up,  but  I did  not,  as  I thought  it  would  be  a 
sign  of  decay. 

22727.  Do  you  live  on  the  farm? — I do  not. 

22728.  Mr.  Siiaw. — What  was  the  rent  when  you 
came  to  the  farm  ? — £40.  Now  it  is  £75.  They  have 
put  on  £35. 

22729.  £35  in  seven  steps? — Yes. 

22730.  When  was  the  last  step? — In  1877.  I have 
got  a lease  now ; since  these  increases  were  put  on  I 
have  made  no  improvements  on  it.  I took  a lease  and 
paid  £200  for  it. 

22731.  That  was  only  to  gratify  your  pride? — Yes. 

22732.  How  many  years  is  the  lease? — Thirty-one 
years.  About  May  last  they  changed  the  agent,  and 
on  the  8th  May  the  former  agent  wrote  to  me  to  pay 
on  or  before  the  12th  May  the  rent  due  to  Mr.  Burton. 
I did  not  pay  it,  but  I sent  an  application  for  money 
due  to  me  for  thirteen  years,  but  when  the  new  agent 
was  appointed  I paid  at  once. 

22733.  Were  the  rents  of  the  other  tenants  in- 
creased every  time  your  rent  was  raised? — Yes.  A 
poor  man  near  me  was  valued  at  £32,  and  they  wanted 
to  increase  it  to  £40,  and  he  told  me.  I said,  “ Make 
an  effort  to  pay  a fine  and  get  rid  of  this ; you  will 
have  a new  lease.”  He  said,  “ How?  ” and  I said,  “ I 
will  get  it  out  of  the  bank  for  you.”  He  was  never 
asked  for  an  increase  of  rent  since. 

22734.  The  fine  was  not  paid? — No. 

22735.  Are  there  many  tenants? — There  are  a good 
many. 


22736.  Have  they  been  raising  all  the  rents ? 

Yes. 

22737.  Baron  Dowsk. — Is  this  in  Clare? — Yes,  it 
is  between  Ennis  and  Quin. 

22738.  Inland? — Yes. 

22739.  Good  land? — No,  stony  land. 

22740.  Do  you  live  under  this  landlord? — No,  I do 
not. 

22741.  You  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  other 
landlords? — No.  I took  another  piece  of  land  from 
another  landlord  about  the  same  time,  for  which  I 
agreed  to  pay  £89,  and  in  two  years  after  he  thought 
it  was  too  dear,  and  he  reduced  it  £20,  and  gave  me  a 
lease. 

22742.  Who  is  that? — Mr.  Studdert.  There  are 
two  cases  of  demesne  lands : the  owners  ceased  to  be 
occupiers,  and  they  set  the  lands ; and  No.  1,1  will 
say,  the  tenant  did  not  live  on  it,  and  the  place  went  to 
ruin.  It  is  nothing  now  but  a wild  common  farm. 
On  another  place  adjoining  it  the  tenant  has  got  it  in 
very  good  order ; but  in  case  of  disturbance  the  man 
who  neglected  the  whole  thing  would  come  in  under 
the  Act,  his  place  not  being  a demesne,  and  would  get 
compensation,  while  the  other  man  could  not,  because 
he  has  kept  the  place  a demesne.  I am  myself  the 
person  who  kept  the  place  in  order. 

22743.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Had  you  any  other  cases  of 
raising  of  rents  ? — I had  lots  of  cases. 

22744.  In  your  own  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

22745.  Lately? — Yes.  I don’t  want  to  speak  of 
them. 

22746.  You  are  in  business? — I was  in  business, 
but  I have  other  sources  of  income. 

22747.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  have  been  pur- 
chasing up  holdings  wherever  you  could  get  them  ? — 
No;  wherever  I could  get  a farm  for  the  value  I 
would  buy  it.  The  place  I have  I have  security  for ; 
and  I challenge  any  man  in  Munster  to  have  it  in  nicer 
order.  I built  houses  for  my  workmen  on  these  farms 
where  I have  security. 

22748.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  if  you  had  not  security 
you  would  not  be  building? — No,  of  course  not.  I 
have  built  seven  or  eight  houses  on  the  place  I have 
security  for,  but  I would  be  very  sorry  to  build  on 
such  places  as  Mr.  Burton  has. 

22749.  Security  is  what  you  want? — Yes. 

22750.  And  fair  rents? — Yes.  But  what  did  the 
agent  tell  me  ? I could  afford  to  pay  for  bad  land, 
because  I have  other  lands  cheap. 

22751.  From  other  people? — Yes. 

22752.  Not  from  him? — No. 


.John  Tuthill. 


Mr.  John  Tuthill,  Drummin,  examined. 


22753.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a tenant  on 
Captain  O’Callaghan’s  estate? — Yes. 

22754.  Where? — At  Drummin,  2|  miles  from  Lim- 
erick. My  land  is  a good  deal  over,  the  valuation,  and 
it  was  raised  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

22755.  When  was  it  raised? — It  was  raised  about 


twenty-five  years  ago  to  £8,  8s.,  and  when  he  gave  a 
lease  he  raised  it  3s.  to  the  £,  and  now  it  is  £9, 13s.  3 d. 

22756.  What  was  it  at  first? — At  first  it  was  £6, 
and  the  valuation  is  £7.  It  was  raised  from  £6  to 
£8,  8s.  on  our  improvements,  and  he  gave  leases  for 
twenty-one  years,  which  were  up  last  May. 


James  Kane. 


Mr.  James  Kane,  examined. 


22757.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  are  a tenant  on  Lord 
Quinn’s  property  ?— Y es.  My  rent  is  £9,  and  my 
valuation  £10.  At  one  time  it  was  only  29s.  6c7.  an 
acre,  and  some  land  was  reclaimed,  and  a man  named 
Holmes  took  it  at  £2,  and  I am  paying  £2  since. 


22758.  How  long  ago  is  that? — It  is  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago. 

22759.  Is  it  too  dear? — I would  like  to  have  it 
cheaper  if  I could  get  it. 
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Mrs.  Tothill,  examined. 

22760.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  land  have  you? — my  valuation  is  £4,  5s.  I had  it  for  £5.  The  last 
Ilf  acres.  rise  was  in  last  May. 

22761.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — £7,  2s.  6r?.,  and  [The  Commissioners  then  adjourned.] 


Oct.  26,  1880. 
Mrs.  Tuthill. 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  27th  OCTOBER,  1880. 


Tiie  Commissioners  sat  in  Cruice’s  Hotel  at  11  o’clock — Present  : — The  Earl  of  Bessborough 
(Chairman) ; Baron  Dowse  ; The  O’ Conor  Don  ; W.  Shaw,  M.P. ; with  Sir  Geokge 
Young,  Bart.,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Maurice  Herbert,  Ballandane,  near  Kilmallock,  examined. 


22762.  The  Chairman. — How  far  do  you  live  from 
Limerick? — About  22  miles. 

22763.  Were  you  lately  a tenant  under  Colonel 
Watson? — Yes. 

22764.  How  did  you  get  into  possession  of  that 
farm? — I got  it  by  my  wife. 

22765.  What  was  her  name? — Ellen  Hayes,  the 
daughter  of  the  lessee. 

22766.  Her  father  and  her  mother  lived  there? — 
No,  her  brother  and  mother;  and  it  was  her  mother 
was  the  surviving  lessee  for  a term  of  21  years. 

22767.  When  was  it  granted? — It  expired  in  May 
1879. 

22768.  Mary  Hayes  left  it  to  your  wife? — Yes. 

22769. — What  happened  after  the  expiration  of  the 
lease?— 1 paid  the  rent  in  October  last.  The  lease 
dropped  in  May  1879,  and  Mr.  Dunscombe,  the  agent, 
said  I would  be  recognised  as  the  tenant  as  long  as  I 
paid  th.e  rent;  but  in  some  few  days  after  that  he 
came  and  demanded  possession,  which  I refused ; and 
after  that  he  served  me  with  a Dublin  ejectment. 
After  he  served  me  my  wife  went  to  England,  and 
Colonel  Watson  promised  her,  as  long  as  she  and  I 
paid  the  rent,  that  we  would  be  recognised  as  the 
tenants  of  the  land.  We  took  no  defence  to  the  eject- 
ment, depending  on  the  agent  and  the  landlord,  until 
judgment  was  marked ; and  I discovered  then  that 
judgment  was  marked,  and  I saw  that  I was  deceived. 
I went  to  Cork  to  ask  the  agent  for  liberty  to  sell ; 
but  I found  it  was  all  in  vain  to  ask  for  liberty,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  would  give  me.  liberty  to  sell  to 
Mrs.  M'Carthy.  I had  a doubt  about  it,  and  I said, 
“ Give  me  liberty  to  sell  it  publicly ; they  are  quiet 
tenants,  I believe,  but,  good  as  they  are,  I may  get 
better ; they  will  not  give  me  the  value.”  “ I will 
not,”  says  he.  “I  will  get  tenants  who  will  prove 
themselves  quite  as  good  as  they  are,”  said  I;  “and 
they  will  give  me  whatever  I like.”  “ No,”  said  he, 
“ but  you  must  sell  to  them.  I won’t  allow  them  to 
give  you  an  exorbitant  price.”  “ What  loss  are  you 
at  by  that?  ” 1 said.  “ It  would  be  a great  credit  to 
give  it  to  me,  after  treating  an  unfortunate  man  like 
me  as  you  have.”  “ It  is  no  use ; I’ll  not  allow  it,” 
he  said. 

22770.  You  say  he  gave  leave  to  sell,  but  limited 
it  to  Mrs.  M'Carthy,  and  made  it  almost  useless  to 
have  such  permission  ? — W hen  I saw  the  way  I was 
treated,  I gave  in. 

22771.  Did  you  think  there  was  an  arrangement  how 
much  Mrs.  M‘Carthy  was  to  give? — I believe  there 
was  an  arrangement.  This  is  the  nicest  and  the  finest 
farm  in  the  County  Limerick,  in  the  Golden  Yale,  and 
in  the  middle  of  Mrs.  M'Carthy’s  land.  I believe  she 
and  the  agent  had  done  the  work  between  them. 

22772.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  is  in  the  middle  of  her 
land? — Yes.  She  holds  about  84  acres,  and  there 
ivas  about  46  acres  in  mine. 

. 22773.  The  Chairman. — What  did  Mrs.  M'Carthy 
offer? — Mrs.  McCarthy  sent  for  me  and  asked  me 
what  I would  take,  and  I said  £800 ; “ under  the  con- 
ditions I am  bound  to  by  Mr.  Dunscombe,  I suppose 


I must  ask  too  high.”  She  offered  £650.  I went  to 
the  bailiff  then,  named  Foley,  and  he  would  not  give 
me  anything  for  it.  I came  back  that  day  and  offered 
her  the  land,  and  told  her  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
it;  and  she  said  she  would,  as  soon  as  the  son  came 
in.  She  went  to  Cork  and  settled  all  between  them- 
selves, and  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Dunscombe. 

22774.  You  think  she  paid  the  agent  so  much  for 
getting  into  possession  ? — I understand  so — I believe  it. 

22775.  And  gave  you  nothing? — Without  giving 
me  anything. 

22776.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  get  £650? — No. 
That  bargain  was  broken  off  then ; and  I was  waiting 
patiently,  thinking  she  was  coming  back  to  take  up 
possession  and  give  me  the  £650  ; and  in  a day  or 
two  after  I got  a notice  saying  that  the  Sheriff  would 
be  with  me  in  two  or  three  days.  The  Sheriff  came 
and  threw  myself  and  my  family  on  the  road. 

22777.  You  were  living  on  the  farm  ? — Yes ; and  he 
threw  us  out  on  the  road.  I expected  £650  during 
the  time,  and  in  a few  days  after  turning  us  out  I went 
to  the  agent  in  Cork.  “ Oh,  Herbert,  what  do  you 
want?  I thought  I would  never  again  see  you.” 
“ Unfortunately  I have  to  come  to  see  you  again,”  I 
said.  “What  brought  you?”  said  he.  I said,  “I 
came  in  to  know  what  were  you  going  to  do — how 
you  were  going  to  treat  ine.”  “ I am  going  to  make 
you  a present  of  £100 — I will  make  you  a present  of 
that.”  “ I want  money  badly.  I am  a poor  man, 
indeed;  but  badly  off  as  I am,  you  can  keep  that 
along  with  the  rest,”  said  I.  I came  home,  and  some 
short  time  afterwards  necessity  compelled  me  to  look 
for  it. 

22778.  Did  you  write  to  the  landlord? — I wrote  to 
the  landlord,  and  he  said  he  would  not  interfere  any 
more. 

22779.  The  Chairman. — Was  this  the  letter  in 
January  1880? — Yes.  [Letter  produced.] 

22780.  He  says  you  had  better  see  Mr.  Dunscombe 
again,  and  he  hopes  he  will  give  you  the  best  terms  he 
can,  consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  estate? — Yes. 

22781.  Was  it  after  that  he  offered  you  the  £100? 
— No,  a long  time  before  it.  I was  ejected  on  the 
5th  February. 

22782.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  rent  were  you  paying? 
— I think  about  £2,  13s.  9 d.  per  acre. 

22783.  Irish  acre? — Yes. 

22784.  The  Chairman. — This  was  very  prime  land? 
— Yes,  in  the  Golden  Vale.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest 
farms  in  the  county. 

22785.  What  do  you  think  it  would  have  gone  for 
if  you  had  been  allowed  to  sell  it? — I think  I would 
not  have  sold  it  for  £2000. 

22786.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  did  not  want  to  give  it 
up  at  all  % — No. 

22787.  What  rent  is  he  charging  Mrs.  M‘Carthy  ? 
— I don’t  knoiv ; it  is  a secret  between  themselves. 

22788.  If  the  landlord  promised  to  leave  you  in  it, 
why  don’t  you  go  and  bring  the  case  before  him  ? — 
This  is  the  letter  I received  from  him,  after  my  wife 
being  with  him.  [Letter  produced.] 

4 U 
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22789.  The  Chairman. — He  says  he  has  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  your  getting  any  legitimate  profit 
from  the  sale  of  the  farm? — Any  legitimate  profit 
from  the  sale  of  the  farm. 

22790.  That  is  what  he  says? — Yes;  but  there  is 
not  another  opportunity  to  call  to  Mr.  Dunscombe, 
and  I suppose  he  was  aware  Mr.  Dunscombe  was  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  of  both  of  them. 

22791.  Is  that  Griffith’s  valuation  he  means  when  he 
says,  “ beyond  what  you  might  obtain  from  Griffiths  ” ? 
— No.  Griffiths  was  looking  after  it;  and  when  he 
saw  the  place,  was  going  to  interfere,  and  wanted  to 
get  it ; and  said  the  place  was  nice  and  good,  and  he 
would  not  like  to  let  it  out  of  the  family. 

22792.  Was  there  any  quarrel  between  you  and  the 
Griffiths? — Yes,  he  wanted  to  interfere  and  drop  into  it. 

22793.  But  the  landlord  says,  “ I cannot  take  any 
part  in  the  quarrel  between  you  and  him  ” ? — There 
was  no  quarrel. 

22794.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  did  not  want  any  one  to 
get  it  but  yourself  ? — No.  Griffiths  wanted  to  get  in, 
in  this  way,  when  they  saw  I was  treated  as  I was ; 
but  I did  not  want  Griffiths  or  any  one  else. 


22795.  The  Chairman. — He  says,  “ I am  sure  Mr 
Dunscombe  will  do  his  best  to  facilitate  any  arrange- 
ment you  may  propose,  consistent  with -his  duty  to  the 
estate”? — Yes. 

22796. — Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  ever  write  to  Colonel 
Watson  saying  you  had  been  offered  £650  ? — Yes,  my 
wife  wrote. 

22797.  And  that  you  only  got  £100  from  Mr. 
Dunscombe? — After  the  £100  I did  not  write  again 
— I was  tired  of  it.  He  told  me  in  another  letter  not 
to  write  again  or  any  more. 

22798.  Has  he  much  property  there? — He  has. 
He  said  he  was  bothered  receiving  letters,  and  he  left 
it  to  Mr.  Dunscombe.  He  has  about  300  acres,  and 
five  or  six  other  tenants. 

22799.  Who  is  the  agent  now?  — Mr.  Duns- 
combe. 

22800.  I thought  he  had  left  the  country? — I heard 
so.  I heard  that  he  is  living  in  Dublin  now.  This 
Mrs.  M'Carthy  worked  her  point  beforehand  when  the 
land  was  out  of  lease. 

22801.  Has  she  a large  farm  ? — 84  acres,  and  this 
stuck  into  it. 


llev.  Patrick 
Meehan. 


Rev.  Patrick  Meehan,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Moherlin,  examined. 


22802.  The  Chairman. — You  have  some  point  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us?— Yes,  the  sad  condition  of 
people  in  my  parish,  who  pay  enormous  rents — almost 
double  the  valuation — in  some  places  once  and  a half 
more  than  the  valuation — and  who  during  years  past 
have  been  altogether  unable  to  pay  it;  and  I have  a 


list  of  them.  This  (producing  list)  is  a list  of  the 
acreage,  rental,  and  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  Sir.  Moore.  He  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Gabbett,  his  brother-in-law,  is  the  agent.  It  is  about 
half  a mile  from  this;  it  is  on  the  Dublin  Road. 
The  following  is  the  list : — 


Patrick  Lawlor,  . 
Thomas  Clanchy,  . 
Mrs.  Shauny, 

John  Cross,  . 

James  M‘Mahon,  . 
Thomas  M‘Mahon, 
Patrick  Mullally,  . 
Denis  Woods, 

Roger  M'Namara, 
Patrick  Kirby, 
James  Clanchy,  . 
Anthony  Ryan,  . 
Patrick  Gailaher, . 
Patrick  Lawlor,  . 
James  Hogan, 
Patrick  Ryan, 

Mrs.  Cunneen, 
James  M'Mahon,  . 
Patrick  Quilligan, 
John  Bourke, 
Michael  Keehan,  . 
Sirs.  Toughy, 

Mrs.  Ryan,  . 
William  Power,  . 
Patrick  M‘Namara, 
Michael  M ‘Mahon, 
JohnMoone, . 
JohnMoone,. 

Mrs.  Divney, 
Patrick  Bourke,  . 
James  Hannan, 
John  Cunneen, 
John  Ryan,  . 
Daniel  Murphy,  . 
Patrick  Cunneen, . 
Michael  Cross, 
James  Quilligan,  . 
Mrs.  Purcell, 
Michael  Shannessy, 
Mrs.  Quilligan, 


16 

2 

1 

0 


E.  P. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
2 0 
3 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 25 
3 0 
2 20 
2 20 
3 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
2 0 
0 0 
1 26 
0 0 
0 0 
3 5 
0 20 
3 0 
0 0 
1 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
1 20 
3 0 
0 0 
2 0 
3 0 
2 0 
2 0. 
2 0 
0 0 


£ s.  d. 
93  1 7 
16  0 0 
8 0 0 

4 0 0 
13  0 0 
10  14  0 

6 0 0 
24  0 0 
13  12  0 
9 0 0 

13  0 0 

5 8 0 
7 8 10 

5 IS  7 
12  12  2 
12  12  2 
24  12  2 

4 6 0 
24  2 1 

7 15  0 
3 0 0 

8 14  9 
16  0 0 

6 0 0 

9 0 0 

15  5 0 
8 0 0 
8 10  0 
6 0 0 

16  0 0 
21  5 0 

3 18  2 
15  0 0 
10  0 0 
15  0 0 

14  0 0 
6 0 0 

5 12  2 
5 0 0 

46  18  10 


£ s.  d. 

61  0 0 

10  15  0 
5 5 0 

3 5 0 
9 0 0 

7 15  0 

4 0 0 
10  0 0 

8 15  0 

4 5 0 

5 10  0 
4 5 0 

4 10  0 

5 15  0 
7 0 0 
7 0 0 

11  15  0 

3 15  0 
11  0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 5 0 

4 5 0 

5 0 0 

2 15  0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

7 5 0 

8 5 0 

2 5 0 

5 15  0 

4 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 

3 15  0 
3 0 0 
2 10  0 

19  0 0 


22803.  Can  you  tell  us  when  these  rents  were 
raised  to  this  point ?^Some  of  the  rents  have  been 
raised  on  that  property  about  30 s.  an  acre  very  lately 
— I think  four  or  five  or  six  years  ago. 


22804.  Mr.  Shaw. — 30s.  additional  ?— Yes,  exactly. 
22805.  The  Chairman.  — Before  that,  had  they 
been  long  at  the  same  rent? — I should  say  so. 

22806.  I see,  as  a general  run,  they  are  very 
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small  holdings? — Yes;  and  they  could  never  earn  a 
livelihood  by  the  land.  Generally  speaking,  they 
have  a horse  and  cart,  and  they  carry  coal  and  grain 
to  the  town.  They  could  never  live  by  the  bit  of  land, 
it  is  so  rack-rented. 

22807.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  they  market  gardens  ? — 
Some  of  them. 

22808.  TnE  Chairman. — I see  that  Denis  Woods’ 
rent  is  £27  for  three  acres? — Yes. 

22809.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  lives  on  it? — Yes. 

22810.  Did  he  build  the  house  himself? — No ; I 
suppose  his  father  did  before  him. 

22811.  The  landlord  did  not  build  it?  — Not  a 
penny. 

22812.  What  sort  of  land  is  this? — He  uses  it  for 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  for  the  last  three.years  they 
made  nothing  of  it.  Four  years  ago  there  was  a very 
hot  season,  and  nothing  could  grow,  and  the  potatoes 
were  like  marbles ; and  the  last  years  were  so  wet 
that  everything  melted  in  the  ground. 

22813.  Were  they  tolerably  comfortable  at  that 
time?— Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  comfort- 
able, but  latterly  they  are  very  poor.  There  is 
another  feature  connected  with  that  property,  the  day 


the  rent  falls  due  they  are  served  with  processes  if  it 
is  not  paid. 

22814.  No  back  half-year? — No;  the  very  day  it 
falls  due  they  are  served  with  a process. 

22815.  Are  these  treated  as  town  parks? — Some  of 
them.  There  is  a case  belonging  to  Pat.  Lawlor,  who 
asked  as  a particular  favour  to  be  examined.  He 
holds  sixteen  acres.  There  is  some  part  of  it  meadow 
land  down  by  the  canal.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  he  gave  up  the  meadow  land  to  the  landlord, 
and  the  landlord  was  only  able  to  make  £2  an  acre 
out  of  it,  and  he  is  paying  £8. 

22816.  Many  of  these  seem  to  be  only  like  cottage 
gardens? — -Yes ; they  simply  take  it  with  the  house. 

22817.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town? — 
Yes.  They  live  on  the  little  patch  of  land  they  have.' 
They  have  a horse  and  cart,  and  engage  in  the  town 
in  carrying  coals,  etc.,  and  by  that  means  they  make 
out  the  rent.  This  is  another  list  of  tenants  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Mahon,  and  the  agent  is  Mr.  James 
Nash.  He  has  not  allowed  any  abatement  on  any 
occasion  to  his  tenants  on  the  lands  of  Park,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Patrick,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
lowest  on  account  of  unjust  rents. 


Median. 


Amount  of  Land. 


Valuation. 


Mrs.  Quilligan, 

William  Quilligan,  . 

John  Cunneen, 

Patrick  Quilligan,  . 

Michael  M'Namara,  . 

Bgt.  Clanchy,  . 

Mrs,  M'Namara, 

Stephen  Clanchy,  . 

Thomas  Quilligan,  . 

Mrs.  M ‘Mahon, 

James  M'Namara,  . 

James  Quilligan, 

Thomas  Hogan, 

Patrick  Kirby, 

Terance  M'Namara, 

Michael  Malone, 

22818.  Is  the  property  near  the  town  here? — evicted? — Yes;  he  has  been  in  the  workhouse  for  the 
es,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  town,  the  same  last  winter. 

ay.  22820.  Was  that  for  non-payment? — Yes.  This 

22819.  Did  you  know  James  -M'Namara,  who  was  is  a list  of  Mr.  Edward  Harold’s  tenants. 


late  evicted. 


late  evicted. 


Valuation 


Patrick  Lawlor, 

James  Shauny,  . . . . . . 

Michael  Minihan,  . . .... 

James  Hannan,  ...... 

Bgt.  Clanchy,  ....... 

Stephen  Clanchy,  ...... 

Thomas  Quilligan, 

Thomas  M'Namara, 

John  M'Namara,  ...... 

John  M'Namara,  ...... 

John  M'Namara, 

Thomas  Daniker, 

I wish  also  to  give  in  evidence  the  following  lists  of 
tenants’  rents  on  other  properties,  viz. : — 

Names  of  some  Tenants  on  Mr.  Frederick  Henry’s  Pro- 
perty, whose  Rent  far  exceeds  Griffith’s  Valuation : — 

James  Maher,  Cragg  Griffith’s  Valuation  £11  5 0 
Rent  17  0 0 


Valuation  £7  0 0 


Martin  Sullivan,  Cragg 


Valuation  £28  16  0 


Valuation  £16  10  0 
Rent  28  4 4 


Jas.  Fitzgerald,  Cragg 


Valuation  £12  0 0 
Rent  17  12  0 


Names  of  Tenants  bn  Mr.  Hamilton’s  Property 

rs.  Elliot,  Cully  Valuation  £33  10  0 

Rent  50  0 0 


Valuation  £17  0 0 
Rent  36  0 0 


Mrs.  Rourke,  Cragg 


Valuation  £31  0 0 Thomas  Ryan,  Cully 
Rent  48  10  0 


Valuation  £4  15 

Rent  7 18 
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Oct.  27,  1880.  Dan.  Boland,  Cully 
Rev.  Patrick 

Meehan.  William  O’Brien,  Cully 


Valuation  £22  10  0 Dan.  Flannary 
Rent  39  16  0 


Valuation  £24  0 0 Dan.  Boland 
Rent  30  0 0 


Valuation  £24  5 o 
Rent  30  o 0 


Valuation  £50  5 0 
Rent  70  0 0 


Michael  Egan,  Cully 


Valuation  £26  10  0 
Rent  40  0 0 


Tenants  living  on  Mr.  Balton’s  Property 


Mr.  Harold  has  given  an  abatement  of  rents. 

22821.  The  rents  on  his  property  are  very  hi«h 
also.  I suppose  that  is  so  all  round  the  town?— 
Yes. 


William  Kennedy  (Keeper) 
John  Meehan  do. 

Denis  Kennedy  do. 

John  Gleeson 
William  Ryan,  Rosagiale 
Mrs.  Waltho  do. 


Valuation  £37  5 0 
Rent  90  0 0 


Valuation  £12  5 0 
Rent  35  0 0 


Valuation  £22  0 0 

Rent  50  0 0 

Valuation  £1  10  0 

Rent  7 10  0 


Valuation  £27  5 0 
Rent  40  0 0 


Valuation  £41  5 0 
Rent  70  0 0 


_ 22822.  Are  they  town  parks?— I don’t  think  pre- 
cisely they  are. 

22823.  Baron  Dowse.  — They  all  live  in  these 
holdings? — Yes.  There  is  one  peculiar  feature.  They 
simply  have  a house  there,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
build  out-offices ; and  it  is  in  their  own  dwelling-house 
that  they  have  the  cow  or  whatever  they  have. 

22824.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  they  a lease? — No  lease 
whatever.  They  are  not  able  to  build,  and  the  land- 
lord gives  no  encouragement  whatever. 

22825.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  these  in  the  nature  of 
accommodation  lands,  or  do  the  people  live  on  them 
themselves? — Yes,  they  live  on  the  lands.  They  all 
have  a house  and  live  on  the  land,  and  they  are  not 
able  to  build  any  out-offices.  They  could  never  sup- 
port themselves  by  the  land. 


Lawlor. 


Mr.  Patrick  Lawlor,  examined. 


22826.  The  Chairman. — You  hold  16  acres  ? — Yes. 

22827.  Your  rent  is  £93?— Yes. 

22828.  Have  you  found  it  is  from  other  means 
besides  farming  you  make  the  rent? — Yes. 

22829.  You  work  and  keep  horses  ? — Yes ; I keep 
a horse,  and  do  horses’  work,  and  work  myself.  The 
farm  itself  is  not  able  to  make  its  expenses  or  anything 
near  it.  Last  August  I could  not  make  any  hand  of 
the  meadow,  and  the  landlord  was  still  crushing  me 
for  the  rent.  I told  him  I could  not  make  any  rent 
of  it,  and  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  it  was,  I handed  him  over  5 acres  on  the  day  of 
his  own  sale.  The  auctioneer  and  himself  came  on 
the  land,  and  they  were  paid  £l  an  acre  for  some  of  it. 
He  went  to  the  next  village,  and  got  £4  for  it,  and 
sold  it  for  that,  still  holding  me  responsible  for  the 
rest  of  it — about  £6,  7s.  6 d.,  including  rates  and  taxes. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  it  out  of  it  after  being  bid  £1 
an  acre  for  it. 

22830.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  very  prime  land  ? — It  is 
sometimes  covered  nine  months  in  the  year  with 
water. 

22831.  The  Chairman. — It  gives  a heavy  crop  of 
hay,  I suppose? — Some  of  it  did  not  bear  a ton  and 
a half  to  the  acre  this  year.  That  was  the  outside 
of  it. 

22832.  You  thought  so  ill  of  it,  you  have  given  up 
that  part  to  have  it  off  your  hands? — Yes,  sir. 

22833.  Did  he  hot  have  it  up  altogether  ? — Not  until 
the  rent  is  cleared  up,  and  where  to  find  it  I don’t 
know. 

22834.  That  is  £5,  6s.  in  addition  ?— Yes. 

22835.  You  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  lot  altogether  ? — 
Yes. 

22836.  Of  the  meadow,  not  of  the  whole  place  ? — 
Yes,  of  the  meadow  only. 

22837.  Does  the  landlord  live  beside  you? — He 
lives  in  Dublin,  and  is  agent  in  Limerick.  He  has 
the  other  meadow  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  day  he 
was  auctioning  that  I gave  up  this  meadow. 

22838.  The  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
paying  rent? — This  is  my  fourth  year  in  the  same 
farm,  and  my  father-in-law  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
before  me. 

22839.  Was  the  rent  the  same? — It  was  ever  since 
I went  in.  My  father-in-law  went  in  there,  and  only 
lasted  thirteen  years  with  between  £700  and  £800 
capital,  and  he  died  a pauper,  not  able  to  be  buried  in 
the  place. 

22840.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  raised  at  all 


during  the  thirteen  years  ? — No,  it  was  always  that 
rent. 

22841.  The  valuation  is  £61  ? — Yes. 

22842.  There  is  a good  house  upon  it? — It  is  a 
man  from  the  north  poor  in  family  would  want  to  go 
and  live  in  it,  and  that  is  the  worse  for  me,  for  I 
could  not  afford  to  put  a ton  of  coals  in  it  to  warm  it. 
I am  four  years  in  it,  and  I have  not  got  my  coat 
changed  since  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  man  before 
me.  There  was  not  the  price  of  a coffin  to  bury  him. 
I did  not  go  to  bed  sooner  than  one  o’clock  any  night 
for  the  last  fortnight. 

22843.  Have  you  got  a horse? — Yes;  and  I took 
a contract  job  here,  and  try  to  work  by  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Meehan. — The  taxes  are  9s.  within  the 
borough,  and  this  place  is  subject  to  all  the  taxes.  We 
are  subject  to  the  borough  rate  and  the  two  assizes. 

Patrick  Lawlor. — The  rent  and  taxes  altogether 
come  to  about  £118  a year;  and  from  my  own  labour 
on  it  I have  not  a shilling  a week,  and  my  family  are 
neither  fed  nor  clothed  on  it. 

22844.  Baron  Dowse. — What  do  you  grow  upon 
it  ? — Every  sort  of  vegetable. 

22845.  And  labour  as  well  as  you  can,  you  can’t 
make  anything  like  the  rent  out  of  it? — No. 

Rev.  Mr.  Meehan. — He  is  an  industrious  man  and 
civil,  and  an  example  to  the  entire  parish.  I believe 
he  cannot  afford  to  get  a coat  to  his  back.  He  has 
the  same  coat  to  his  back  for  the  last  four  years. 

Patrick  Lawlor. — I got  40  stones  of  flounders, 
and  I bought  at  Is.  4 d.  without  money,  and  I sold  the 
produce  of  them  for  11s.  after  all  my  work. 

22846.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  the  crop  fail  ? — ■)  fes,  they 
failed  last  year;  and  I sold  two  acres  of  oats,  and  the 
whole  amount  was  £14,  and  would  scarcely  pay  its 
labour  from  the  day  it  was  sowed  until  it  was  cut. 

22847.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  built  the  house? — I 
think  it  was  the  landlord. 

22848.  Has  he  ever  repaired  it  in  your  time  ? — Not 
a shilling. 

22849.  Is  it  a slated  house? — Yes. 

22850.  Two  storeys? — No,  sir. 

22851.  How  many  rooms? — One,  and  I put  in  a 
partition  myself. 

22852.  You  have  a kitchen  and  one  room  ? — Yes. 
The  day  the  rent  falls  due,  a man  goes  to  him,  and 
says,  “ I have  such  a thing  to  sell  on  such  a day.”  You 
go  away  then,  and  you  don’t  know  the  day  a process 
is  out  to  you.  You  go  in  and  make  up  £9  or  £10  if 
you  are  able;  and  you  pay  that  and  the  cost  of  the 
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process.  Some  processes  may  go  to  13s.  or  14s.  I 
was  processed  myself  once  during  the  summer,  and  the 
cost  was  £1,  18s.  There  were  others  processed  a 
second  time  for  the  same  rent;  when  they  made  a 
settlement,  they  were  processed  again  a second  time. 

22853.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  paid  the  rent  very 
well  all  through? — I have  paid  since  last  April  £75, 
and  I am  £18  still  in  debt.  I don’t  expect  to  be  able 
to  pay  that,  although  he  expects  I will  be  able  to  pay 
every  day. 

22854.  You  have  nothing  to  sell  now  ? — No ; would 
I expect  to  support  the  family  for  the  winter  ? The 
women  will  go  to  the  town,  and  not  make  sixpence 
selling  vegetables.  That  was  the  prospect  of  the 
family  during  the  winter,  and  they  are  supporting 
their  families  out  of  that,  and  these  things  are  all 
going  against  them  now.  I saw  another  man  named 
Thomas  Clancy.  He  had  two  acres,  and  he  had  an 
acre  of  a field  that  he  could  not  make  anything  of. 


He  asked  the  landlord  to  take  it  from  him,  and  he  Oct.  27,  isso. 
took  it,  and  his  own  driver  certified  it  was  not  worth  — — 

a pound  an  acre.  He  raised  the  rent  on  the  acre  he  T 
left  him  30s. 

22855.  He  had  two  acres,  and  he  gave  up  one  ?■ — 

Yes ; and  he  is  holding  30s.  of  a rise  over  his  head  for 
the  acre  and  the  house  he  left  him. 

2285G.  Have  you  a lease? — No. 

22857.  You  are  tenant  from  year  to  year? — 

Yes. 

22858.  Has  this  Rev.  Richard  Moore  a parish  ? — 

He  is  dead. 

22859.  Was  he  a fellow  of  Trinity  College  ? — No, 
sir ; he  was  in  Cahirciveen,  Kerry,  and  he  left  it,  and 
died  in  Limerick,  and  his  son  is  in  Dublin — Rush 
Cottage,  Dublin. 

22860.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  he  much  property  there  ? 

— About  100  acres.  It  is  worth  £800  a year  as  near 
as  I can  go. 


Mr.  Thomas  Collekan,  examined. 


22861.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a tenant  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Robert  Henry  of  Tuam  ? — Yes. 

22862.  What  do  you  complain  of? — I am  paying 
too  much  rent,  and  I can  get  no  abatement. 

22863.  How  many  acres?  — acres,  at  £39, 
8s. — a lump  rent;  and  my  valuation  is  only  £21, 
10s. 

22864.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  £39,  8s.  ? 
— About  twenty  years.  1 got  an  addition  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  my  rent  was  put  into  one 
receipt. 

22865.  Did  you  ever  represent  to  your  landlord 
that  the  rent  was  too  high? — I did. 

22866.  How  often? — Only  once,  last  May,  when  I 
was  paying  a half-year’s  rent.  I said  to  him  that  the 
year  before  was  bad,  and  that  I did  not  make  the  rent 
clear  of  it.  He  said  he  would  allow  me  nothing. 
“ Give  me  up  my  land,”  says  he,  “ and  you  need  not 
keep  it  any  longer.”  “And,  my  good  gracious,. if  I 
give  up  that,  where  would  I go?”  Still  it  was  no  use. 
I was  hard  at  work  during  the  winter  as  any  man  in 
the  country.  If  a man  is  tilling,  he  is  always  striving 
to  keep  the  labour  going  on ; and  me  and  my  family 
is  as  hard  at  work  as  that  man  who  is  tilling  in  the 
country.  Any  man  living  on  the  estate  I am  living 
on  would  not  be  able  to  pay  Mr.  Henry  his  rent  if  he 
held  16  or  17  acres;  but  a man  holding  on  or  about 
8 or  9 acres,  and  having  the  work  of  himself  and  his 


Thomas 
Collernn. 

family,  pays  for  no  labour;  and  when  he  goes  out  in 
the  morning,  he  knows,  “I’ll  knock  a little  or  nothing 
out  of  it  by  my  own  labour,  and  I am  not  going  to  ask 
for  anybody  else.”  I am  content  to  do  that  striving 
to  quit  all  cost  and  have  Mr.  Henry’s  rent. 

22867.  How  far  is  it  from  Limerick? — About  a 
mile.  He  calls  for  the  rent  on  or  about  two  days 
after  the  November  days,  and  the  same  way  in  May. 

The  bailiff  is  out  for  the  rent  before  it  is  due  at  all — 
perhaps  it  is  days  before ; and  we  would  be  noticed 
that  the  master  will  be  here  on  such  and  such  a day, 
at  Mr.  Cruice’s  hotel. 

22868.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  there  many  tenants  there  ! 

— There  are,  I believe,  in  or  about  fourteen  tenants 
on  the  estate.  He  took  some  of  it  himself  and  ran  it 
under  grass. 

22869.  Is  it  all  as  high  as  this? — Every  bit  as  high, 
and  higher. 

Rev.  Mr.  Meehan. — A good  deal  of  the  land  has 
cattle  on  it ; and  it  is  in  contemplation,  I fear,  to  turn 
out  three  or  four  more  tenants,  and  get  them  houses 
elsewhere.  Three  years  ago  he  turned  out  two  very 
good  tenants,  and  gave  them  houses  in  some  other  part 
of  the  place,  so  as  to  have  one  long  farm  without  a 
house. 

22870.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  give  them  houses  without 
land? — No,  give  them  land  with  the  house,  on  another 
part. 


Mr.  John  Maloney,  examined. 


John  Maloney 


22871.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — I 
live  at  Knocklong,  in  the  Golden  Yale.  I am  a 
tenant-farmer  under  Lady  Cooper.  Mr.  Saunders  is 
her  agent,  near  Charleville.  I hold  263  Irish  planta- 
tion acres,  and  farm  another  farm  in  this  county. 
The  rent  is  £483. 

22872.  Is  it  connected  with  this  farm  you  wish  to 
make  any  observation? — I have  to  show  you  that  a 
large  tenant  will  not  get  land  as  cheap  as  a small 
tenant  will.  In  March  1879,  the  lease  fell  out,  and 
I wanted  the  rent  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  The 
rent  is  £3  an  acre ; another  part  of  the  property  is 
50s. ; and  no  part  of  the  property  is  60s.  except  mine, 
and  I asked  to  have  it  fixed  by  arbitration. 

22873.  How  much  was  the  rent  under  the  lease  1 — 
It  was  within  £15  of  that ; but  my  father  had  some- 
thing in  the  lease  so  that  there  was  a charge  added  to 
the  amount;  and  when  his  lease  fell  out,  and  as  it 
went  under  a new  agent  with  this  rent  on  it,  he  kept 
me  up  to  it. 

22874.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  rent  not  raised? — 
No;  the  middleman  was  not  a person  who  had  any 


interest  in  the  tenants.  He  had  the  land  himself  foi 
£1  an  acre. 

22875.  They  kept  you  at  the  rent  of  the  middle- 
man?—Yes,  and  the  agent  knew  all  about  it. 

22876.  The  other  tenants  had  the  land  lower? — 
Yes;  no  other  tenant  pays  more  than  50s.  but  me. 

22877.  The  Chairman. — You  would  have  been 
satisfied  by  having  the  rent  fixed  by  arbitration  ? — 
Yes. 

22878.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  your  land  better  than  the 
others?— Others  are  just  as  well  off.  The  richer  the 
farmer  is,  and  the  richer  his  land,  he  is  better  able  to 
farm  it. 

22879.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  about 
the  other  farm  you  wish  to  mention  ? — No,  it  was  held 
by  lease ; but  with  regard  to  other  cases  in  the  parish, 
there  is  in  my  parish  a gentleman-farmer,  as  respect- 
able a tenant-farmer  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  as  well 
known,  and  his  valuation  is  only  £512,  5s.,  and  his 
present  rent  is  £840. 

22880.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  that  raised  at  all? — It 
was  raised. 
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Oct.  27,  i8»o.  22881.  When  ? — It  was  raised  since  the  passing  of 

John  'Maloney  Land  Act  and  his  father  held  it;  and  within  the 
" last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  it  has  gone  up  more  than 
half  what  it  is  now — about  from  half  £800  to  what  it 
is  at  present. 

22882.  The  O’Conok  Don. — Does  he  live  on  the 
farm ? — He  does. 

22883.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a grass  farm,  I suppose  ? 
— Yes;  he  feeds  some  of  the  best  cattle  on  it  in  the 
country. 

22884.  Is  there  a great  demand  for  this  sort  of 
farm  ? — No.  I called  on  the  man,  and  he  will  likely 
come  to  give  evidence.  When  his  father  died  and  the 
last  rent  was  made,  he  remonstrated  with  the  agent, 
and  was  told  that  the  farm  would  be  divided  and  some 
of  it  given  to  other  tenants,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  comply.  The  conditions  in  his  lease  are  of 
the  hardest  description.  He  is  bound  to  break  no 
more  than  10  acres  of  the  300,  to  sell  not  even  the 
potatoes,  all  rights  under  the  Land  Act  are  debarred, 
and  he  is  not  entitled  to  anything  for  permanent 
buildings  or  disturbance. 

22885.  Baron  Dowse.— When  was  the  lease  made? 
— It  is  an  old  lease,  and  was  made  since  the  Land  Act ; 
and  as  a farmer’s  place  it  is  fit  for  the  occupation  of 
the  first  gentleman  in  the  land.  I could  not  form  an 
idea  how  much  money  has  been  expended  on  the 
building  there. 

22886.  All  by  themselves? — Yes. 

22887.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  have  pul  up  buildings 
and  made  other  improvements? — Yes;  he  got  £100 
for  the  last  few  houses  he  built  there. 

22888.  How  much  was  it  advanced  when  his  father 
died? — I could  not  say.  He  showed  me  his  receipts. 

22889.  The  lease  is  for  31  years,  I suppose  ?- — Yes, 
I think  21  or  31  years;  and  these  are  the  conditions 
of  every  lease  on  the  same  property. 

22890.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  valuation  of  the 
buildings  included  in  the  £512? — I could  not  say. 

22891.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  in  the  same  way 
in  other  cases? — Yes.  I don’t  know  any  property 
on  which  there  is  greater  hardship.  I know  a very 
small  and  industrious  farmer  near  me  well,  and  his 
circumstances.  His  valuation  is  £40,  10s.,  and  his 
present  rent  is  £74. 

22892.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  aware  that  the  valua- 
tion of  this  good  land  is  no  guide  for  rent  on  that  prime 
fattening  land? — If  you  take  into  consideration  that 
this  man  was  formerly  tenant  to  a middleman,  who 
had  no  real  interest  in  the  land,  and  that  he  had  never 
charged  him  more  than  55s.,  and  now  that  lie  is 
charged  £3  by  the  head  landlord;  and  I don’t  know 
how  that  man  lives.  I know  it  is  something  tre- 
mendous trying  to  make  that  rent.  He  is  day 
and  night  travelling  about  trying  to  make  the  rent. 
Some  men  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  farm  without 
getting  any  produce  off  it  at  all.  It  is  the  property  on 
which  Mr.  Townsend  is  agent.  There  is  a tenant 
whose  rent  was  raised  £25  within  the  last  three  years. 
The  rent  is  at  present  £250,  and  the  former  rent  was 
£225.  And  the  rules  of  that  property,  and  the  way 
the  agent  carries  them  out,  is  very  hard.  When  a 
man  is  going  to  be  married,  he  goes  to  him  to  get 
permission. 

22893.  Baron  Dowse. — Permission  for  what? — 
To  get  married. 

22894.  Has  a man  to  go  and  get  permission  to 
get  married? — Yes,  it  is  usual;  and  when  a man 
embarks  his  property,  his  wife  is  liable  to  be  evicted. 
Before  he  declares  a new  tenant,  he  will  have  to  sub- 
mit to  a new  rent.  Though  a man  has  a family,  and 
has  done  for  them  one  by  one,  and  the  last  was  a son, 
when  the  son  is  married  there  is  a change  of  tenancy, 
and  then  the  rent  is  increased  again. 

22895.  The  Chairman. — Is  the  permission  to  get 
married,  permission  that  the  amount  the  wife  brings 
in  shall  be  charged  on  the  property  ? — No ; but  on  the 
change  of  tenancy.  When  the  son  is  admitted  a rise 
is  always  put  on,  and  they  have  to  submit  to  it;  and 
when  the  father  dies,  and  the  son  gets  a new  tenancy, 
there  is  a rise  in  the  rent. 


21896.  Always  a rise? — Yes. 

22897.  Mr.  Shaw. — On  the  marriage  of  the  son 
on  his  being  declared  tenant  upon  the  death  of-  the 
father,  or  the  farm  being  sold,  there  is  a rise? — Yes; 
it  was  on  a change  of  tenancy  that  this  £25  rise  was 
put.  It  was  when  the  father  died  in  1874  the  last 
rise  was  put  on. 

22898.  The  Chairman.— Had  there  been  a rise  on 
the  father  during  his  lifetime  before  that  time?; — The 
father  held  this  on  lease,  and  when  his  lease  expired, 
the  father  had  it  for  about  half  the  present  rent,  and 
it  was  raised  then  considerably  on  the  father  when  the 
lease  fell  in ; and  when  the  father  died,  again,  he  put 
another  rise  on  the  son. 

22899.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  the  rule  of  the  estate? 
— Yes ; I know  the  estate  myself,  and  I know  most  of 
the  tenants,  and  were  I to  travel  over  that  estate,  and 
go  to  the  trouble  of  it,  I might  have  found  several 
cases. 

22900.  Have  you  any  other  case? — I have.  I 
know  a tenant  on  another  property,  living  near  Kil- 
finane;  his  valuation  is  £36,  10s.,  and  the  rent  £80, 
14s.  10c/.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  give  up  the 
land.  The  man  has  gone  out  of  the  land,  and  taken 
to  grazing  the  dairy  cows  of  another  farmer. 

22901.  Was  the  rent  raised  lately? — I could  not 
tell. 

22902.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Who  is  the  landlord? 
— Mr.  Darcy. 

22903. — What  Mr.  Darcy? — I don’t  know  what 
part  of  the  county  he  lives  in,  but  the  farm  is  near 
Kilfinane.  He  was  in  the  navy  once  as  a doctor. 

22904.  Who  is  the  agent? — I think  he  is  his  own 
agent.  I have  a most  extraordinary  case  in  this 
county  at  present,  where  the  tenant  bought  the  interest 
of  a house  and  a few  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building,  and  opening  a grocei-’s  establishment  at-  New 
Palles. 

22905.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  in  a town  ? — No, 
a country  village. 

22906.  A house  and  land?  He  bought  a house 
and  land  for  the  purpose  of  building? — There  was  an 
old  lease  of  the  place ; he  compromised  with  his  land- 
lord, and  bought  an  extension  of  his  term  for  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease  that  was 
in  existence,  but  when  the  old  lease  expired  the  land- 
lord served  the  tenants  with  a notice  to  quit.  He 
served  this  man  with  a notice  to  quit  also,  and  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  grant  him  a lease,  as  he  was  tenant 
for  life  himself. 

22907.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  broke  his  own  lease? — He 
is  endeavouring  to  do  it.  He  has  served  a notice  to  quit 
at  present.  It  has  not  been  tried  yet.  William  Slattery 

is  the  tenant,  and  L is  the  landlord.  With 

regard  to  the  condition  of  some  of  these  farmers,  I 
know  some  of  them  to  be  paying  their  rent,  and  I have 
been  raising  money  in  banks  for  them,  trying  to  keep 
them  in  an  independent  position  in  the  eyes  of  their 
landlord  and  agent. 

22908.  That  is  owing  to  the  bad  times? — Certainly. 

22909.  Before  that  were  they  able  to  get  on  ? — The 
excessive  rents  and  the  last  four  or  five  bad  years 
ruined  them. 

22910.  The  small  tenants  are  in  a very  poor  way? 
— Very  poor. 

22911. — And  the  large  ones  are  all  right? — I know 
many  of  them  to  get  broken  up  who  were  very  inde- 
pendent men,  and  to  have  gone  away  through  excessive 
rents. 

22912.  The  land  is  very  fine? — Yes;  but  when  it 
has  a very  excessive  rent  on  it,  what  use  is  it? 
f 22913.  The  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  that  the 
rent  which  might  be  reasonable  in  former  years  became 
excessive  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  failure  of  the 
crops  ? — I know  it  is  excessive  in  many  cases,  no  matter 
what  way  the  crops  went. 

22914.  The  O’Conor  Don. — If  any  of  these  large 
farmers  were  evicted,  would  it  be  difficult  to  get 
tenants  at  the  existing  rents? — I don’t  think  it  is  every 
one  has  capital  to  stock  them. 

22915.  Would  the  landlord  find  a difficulty  in 
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getting  a tenant  at  the  present  rent  ?—  I don’t  know 
about  that. 

22916.  You  cannot  say  he  would  not? — I think  the 
farming  classes  would  not  give  it.  The  only  case  I 
know  of  a big  grass  farm  being  set  since  the  depres- 
sion was  where  a farm  was  taken  by  a miller,  and  not 
by  a farmer  at  all,  and  he  took  it  for  experiment,  to 
try  farming. 

22917.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  there  for  some  time? — 
Yes. 

22918.  And  no  one  took  it? — No  one  took  it  till 
he  took  it. 

22919.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  was  it 
vacant  ? — About  six  months. 

22920.  When  was  that  ?— It  was  last  winter.  It 
was  held  by  the  late  Captain  Gubbins,  the  racing 

22921.  Has  the  miller  taken  it  at- the  old  rent? — 
Yes. 

22922.  Baron  Dowse. — Has  he  a mill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?— Yes,  sir.  He  has  great  facilities  for  it 
which  a large  farmer  would  not. 

22923.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  not  much  tillage  in 
your  district? — Not  much. 

22924.  All  grass. 

22925.  Is  it  dairy  or  fattening? — Mixed  farms. 

22926.  This  should  be  a pretty  good  year? — It  is  a 
fair  year. 

22927.  Are  there  any  evictions  in  your  district, 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent? — There  have  not  been 
any  within  my  district  lately. 

22928.  Are  there  leases  to  any  extent? — There 
have  been  a good  many  leases  since  the  Land  Act 
came  in. 

22929.  The  landlords  are  pressing  them  on  the 


tenants?'- — Yes.  There  are  leases  now  where  there 
was  never  talk  of  them  before. 

22930.  And  they  all  contain  clauses  against  the 
Land  Act  ? — Yes ; clauses  against  compensation,  about 
county  cess  and  allowance  for  buildings.  But  I must 
certainly  say  that  in  my  case,  if  I had  to  deal  with  an 
evicting  landlord,  the  Land  Act,  so  far  as  compensa- 
tion is  concerned,  gives  great  protection.  There  are 
very  extensive  buildings  on  the  farm. 

22931.  Put  up  by  yourself  and  your  father? — Yes. 

22932.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  to  sell  their  interest 
on  changing?— They  must  have  the  consent  of  the  agent. 

22933.  And  it  is  to  tenants  on  the  property  ? — Yes. 

22934.  It  is  not  a common  practice  ? — No. 

22935.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  selling  by  tender 
or  public  sale  ?'— Oh  no. 

22936.  You  think  that  would  be  an  advantage? — I 
certainly  think  it  would  be. 

22937.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
security  ?—!  am  certain  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
would  benefit  the  country  more  than  that. 

22938.  And  some  way  of  settling,  the  rent? — Yes, 
arbitration,  where  the  landlord  and  farming  classes 
would  be  fairly  represented. 

22939.  If  there  was  a dispute  — Yes. 

22940.  If  they  could  settle  it  themselves  all  right? — 
Yes. 

22941.  That  would  satisfy  the  tenants? — I think  it 
would. 

22942.  You  know  the  tenants  pretty  well  in  the 
County  Limerick? — Yes;  and  I know  there  is  a want 
of  security  for  improvements. 

22943.  The  people  won’t  improve  their  farms? — No. 

22944.  Even  on  good  estates  ?: — Even  on  good 
estates. 


Rev.  James  Cahir,  P.P.,  Kilinurry,  Ibrickane,  examined. 


22945.  The  Chairman. — You  wish  to  put  before 
the  Commissioners  some  ef  the  grievances  under  which 
your  parishioners  suffer  ? — Yes  ; the  principal  griev- 
ance is  the  raising  of  rents  and  the  rents  being  too 
high. 

22946.  Are  there  several  landlords  in  your  parish  ? 
—Yes,  several.  I know  one  landlord  who  even  raised 
his  rents  this  year,  although  the  rent  was  already  a 
high  one.  I think  the  valuation  in  one  case  was  about 
£4 ; the  tenant  had  been  paying  about  £7,  and  the 
landlord  wished.to  raise  it  to  £10.  Some  of  the  tenants 
acceded  to  the  increase,  but  this  tenant  refused ; and 
when  the  landlord  came  for  possession,  he  was 
frightened.  Persons  came  from  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  frighten  him  away. 

22947.  How  long  ago  is  that? — It  is  about  a 
month  ago.  He  did  not  take  up  possession.  This  is 
on  Mr.  Stnddert’s,  a small  property. 

22948.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  the  advance  over  the 
whole  of  the  property  ? — It  was  intended  over  all. 

22949.  But  it  was  all  over  the  property? — He 
sought  to  make  it  over  the  entire  property,  and  he 
commenced  with  them  one  by  one,  and  there  are  still 
some  who  are  threatened  with  a notice  to  quit,  and 
that  notice  to  quit  would  have  been  served,  but  that 
the  landlord  got  somewhat  deterred  by  the  spirit  that 
was  shown  on  the  day  he  came  for  possession. 

22950.  The  Chairman. — Is  Mr.  Studdert  a re- 
sident ? — He  is  only  a small  landlord.  He  has  only 
about  £100  a year.  He  is  a farmer  himself,  and 
receives  his  own  rents. 

22951.  Has  he  purchased  of  late  years  ? — His 
father  purchased  this  property. 

22952.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  farm  his  own  land? 
—He  rents  some  land  which  he  farms. 

22953.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  another  case? 
— Yes,  there  was  another  case  in  which  another 
gentleman  who  has  property  in  the  parish  put  on 
an  increase  two  years  ago,  and  threatened  to  take 
up  the  lands  unless. the  tenant  consented.  I know 


a tenant  there  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  I know  him 
to  have  carried  a great  deal  of  sand  from  the  sand- 
hills. This  parish  is  near  the  sea-coast ; the  land 
was  worth  very  little,  but  for  the  manure  he  put 
upon  it.  Two  years  ago  the  landlord  demanded 
£3  additional  rent.  The  tenant  refused,  and  he 
said  he  would  take  up  the  land,  and  the  tenant 
said,  “ Of  course,  if  you  compel  me  I must  pay 
it ; ” but  he  only  paid  his  ordinary  rent  since.  The 
landlord  processed  him  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  in 
Kilrush  the  other  day  for  the  balance.  He  always 
returned  a balance  in  the  receipt;  he  only  gave  a 
receipt  on  account.  That  is  Mr.  Richard  Griffith  ; 
he  lives  in  the  County  Cork.  The  case  is  still  pending. 
The  landlord  collects  his  own  rents ; and  though  a 
very  humane,  kind-hearted  gentleman  himself,  still  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  property.  His  informant 
as  to  his  estate  is  not  a reliable  counsellor ; he  is  a 
land  bailiff  or  land  warner. 

22954.  Is  this  in  the  County  Limerick  or  Clare? — 
Clare.  Mr.  Griffith  does  a great  many  kind  acts, 
and  is  a very  kind  man. 

22955.  Did  he  make  an  abatement  last  year  ? — 
Yes. 

22956.  The  Chairman. — Did  Mr.  Studdert  ? — No, 
he  added  to  the  rent. 

22957.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  pay  Mr. 
Studdert  the  previous  rent? — I think  they  managed 
to  pay  it.  I think  the  poor  people  went  into  banks 
and  raised  money.  At  least  I heard  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it;  the  rents  were  so  high  they 
were  obliged  to  do  that. 

22958.  The  Chairman. — What  rate  per  acre  is 
the  land  let  at  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  let  by  the  acre. 
It  is  a lump  rent. 

22959.  Are  there  any  other  eases  ? — These  are  the 
only  cases  of  actual  hardship  that  have  crept  up 
lately ; but  I believe  Mr.  Griffith  shows  a disposition 
to  raise  his  rents  generally.  He  has  got  persons  to 
value  his  lands  generally ; and  he  thinks  his  lands  are 


Oct.  27,  1880. 
John  Maloney 


Eev.  James 
Cahir. 
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Oct.  27, 1880.  ]et  lower  than,  the  gentleman  employed  to  value  them 
Rev  James  fixed  llP0D  them. 

Cahir.  22960.  When  was  that  valuation  made.? — Within 

the  last  three  or  four  years. 

22961.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Has  he  much  property  there? 
— Yes,  he  has  a rental  of  over  £1000  a year. 

22962.  The  Chairman. — Was  it  a man  from  the 
neighbourhood  who  valued  for  him? — I think  one 
of  the  persons  who  valued  was  Lord  Leconfield’s 
engineer,  who  is  attached  to  the  property — the  person 
who  values  Lord  Leconfield’s  own  property. 

22963.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Are  the  rents  pretty  well 
paid  in  your  district? — The  people  do  their  best. 
The  times  have  been  bad,  and  the  land  has  not  been 
near  so  productive  as  some  years  ago.  One  of  my 
parishioners  told  me  he  has  been  working  hard  on 
his  land  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  has  gone 
for  nothing;  the  cold  and  wet  seasons  have  im- 
poverished the  lands.  The  land  is  quite  impoverished 
by  the  bad  seasons.  Crops  don’t  grow  well ; the 
potatoes  are  not  fit  for  the  food  of  the  poor  people. 
They  are  obliged  to  buy  food  for  themselves  and 
their  cattle ; the  land  does  not  feed  as  many  cattle 
as  it  used. 

22964.  The  Chairman. — How  do  the  potatoes 
stand  this  year  ? — Some  have  good  potatoes  ; those 
who  got  seed  from  the  Guardians  early  are  fairly  off, 
and  those  who  got  champions;  but  those  who  got 
rocks  are  ruined  by  them. 

22965.  Do  you  think  these  people  would  be  satis- 
fied by  having  the  rents  fixed  by'  an  impartial  arbi- 
trator ? — Of  course  they  would. 

22966.  Baron  Dowse. — And  at  liberty  to  sell 
their  holdings? — Yes;  they  would  wish  to  have  that 
liberty. 

22967.  And  not  to  be  turned  out  as  long  as  they 
paid  their  rent — would  that  satisfy  them? — I think 
so.  They  would  not  care  to  sell  their  holdings. 

22968.  Their  wish  is  not  to  part  with  them  at  all? 
— Not  to  part  with  them  at  all  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases. 

22969.  The  Chairman. — You  think  some  feeling 
of  security  of  that  kind  would  enable  them  to  make 
from-  the  holding  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent? — Cer- 
tainly. It  is  a great  discouragement  to  the  people 
that  their  lands  are  re  - valued  every  other  day. 
Though  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  farm 
produce,  still  the  lands  are  not  so  productive  in  any 
way.  The  lands  will  not  feed  the  same  number  of 
cattle,  and  even  though  they  do  fatten  them,  they 
will  not  produce  the  same. 

22970.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Is  it  want  of  manure  in  the 
land? — I suppose  that  in  addition  to  the  wet  and 
cold  seasons,  the  grass  has  become  impoverished. 

22971.  Artificial  manures  are  too  much  used? — 
No  ; they  don’t  use  artificial  manures. 

22972.  They  use  sea-weed? — Yes;  but  they  don’t 
use  chemical  manures. 

22973.  Is  there  much  bog  land? — Yes,  a great 
deal. 

22974.  Do  they  reclaim  it? — They  reclaim  it  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes,  because  they  always 
blacken  in  the  other  soil,  and  they  take  in  the  bog 
for  potatoes.  They  put  a good  deal  of  sea-weed  on 
the  wild  mountain,  to  bring  it  into  pasture ; but 
that  has  been  a good  deal  discouraged.  They  do 
not  like  to  do  anything  that  will  cause  a rise  in  the 
rent. 

22975.  Who  are  the  principal  landowners  in  your 
district  in  point  of  area? — I think  Lord  Leconfield, 
Mr.  Griffith,  and  Major  Kelly-Kenny. 

22976.  The  Chairman.  — On  Lord  Leconfield’s 
they  are  pretty  well  off  ? — They  are  generally. 

22977.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  have  the  land  at  reason- 
able rents,  and  he  does  a good  deal  in  the  way  of 
improvements  himself  ? — He  does.  He  employs  a staff 
of  men  outsiders ; and  if  he  employed  a skilled  drainer 
for  his  lands,  it  would  employ  the  people,  for  they  don’t 
like  to  work  under  the  steward  on  their  own  holdings. 


22978.  He  does  it  by  his  own  men  and  staff? — 
Yes. 

22979.  And  they  don’t  feel  it  is  theirs  so  much? 
— No ; and  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  if  they  did  it  them- 
selves. 

22980.  The  Chairman. — I suppose  he  does  it  that 
way  to  have  it  better  done? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

22981.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  they  would  take  more 
interest  if  it  was  done  by  themselves? — They  would 
take  more  interest  in  it  and  take  better  care  of  it 
themselves  afterwards.  I have  asked  before  I came 
here  some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  parish 
for  their  opinion  upon  certain  questions  which  I saw 
in  the  query  sheet,  and  one  was  with  regard  to  the 
valuation  and  the  proportion  the  rent  bore  to  it, 
and  I have  heard  from  them  that  for  some  years 
past — the  last  three  or  four  years  — that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  land  is  not  worth  more  than  Griffith’s 
valuation. 

22982.  Is  the  difference  between  the  rents  and  the 
valuations  much  ? — Oh  yes ; except  on  the  Leconfield 
property,  and  on  part  of  Mr.  Griffith’s,  the  rent 
generally  is  not  in  excess  of  the  valuation.  It  is  very 
poor  land,  and  it  does  not  produce  the  expenses  of 
working  it,  which  are  heavier  now,  for  the  best  people 
are  going  away  to  America.  The  neighbours  I have 
at  home  are  not  able  to  work  as  well  as  those  who 
have  gone  away,  and  they  have  to  be  paid,  and  that 
makes  the  land  less  valuable. 

22983. — The  Chairman. — That  is  with  the  larger 
farmers  who  employ  labourers,  but  take  the  general 
run  of  small  farmers  working  with  their  families? — 
Yes;  their  children  are  not  satisfied  to  remain  at  home 
with  the  encouragement  they  have,  and  until  the 
small  farmer’s  children  grow  up,  they  must  employ 
labour,  and  as  the  expense  of  the  farming  is  greater, . 
they  must  be  less  able  to  pay  the  rent  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  prices.  The  proportion  of  the  rent  to 
the  valuation  is  at  least  50  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
valuation  in  the  greater  part  of  my  parish. 

22983a.  Through  the  parish  generally  ? — Yes,  if  I 
except  Lord  Leconfield’s,  Mr.  Griffith’s,  and  another 
small  property. 

22984.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  the  land  is  poor? — The 
greater  part  of  it  is  poor.  Some  near  the  sea  is  pretty 
fair.  . There  are  restrictions  which  they  complain  of. 

I know  some  people  who  have  turf  on  their  property ; 
they  are  paying  rent  for  it,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  cut  it  or  set  it.  One  person  pays  an  acreable 
rent,  and  he  has  probably  10  or  15  acres  of  bog  on 
it,  for  which  he  pays  £1  an  acre,  and  yet  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  set  it  or  sell  it,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  it. 

22985.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  a great  extent  of 
turf? — Well,  I think  he  has  10  or  15  acres. 

22986.  We  had  one  witness  who  said  it  was  desirable 
not  to  exhaust  the  turf,  as  it  was  getting  short? — There 
is  a great  deal  of  turf  in  the  country,  and  the  poor 
people  suffer  greatly,  for  the  turf  comes  dearer ; while 
there  is  a good  deal  of  the  land  idle  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  turf  underneath.  It  is  a great  loss  to  the 
tenants,  for  they  have  to  go  a great  distance  for  turf, 
while  they  have  turf  at  their  own  doors. 

22987.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  man’s  neighbour  can’t  get 
turf  from  him  ? — Not  his  immediate  neighbours.  There 
is  a property  on  which  the  tenant  himself  can’t  get 
turf  for  himself. 

22988.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Beyond  a certain 
amount? — Not  a sod  at  all. 

22989.  The  Chairman. — He  has  a place  allotted  to 
him  somewhere  else? — No,  he  has  to  buy  it  and 
go  four  or  five  miles  to  buy  it,  yet  he  has  it  on  his 
own  farm.  He  has  his  place  tilled,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  so  much  turf  underneath  his 
tillage  is  inferior. 

22990.  The  O’Conor  Don. — He  is  not  allowed  to 
break  land  in  order  to  get  the  turf  out  of  it? — Yes. 

I till  a little  myself,  and  tillage  is  bad  in  consequence 
of  so  much  turf  being  underneath. 
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22991.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  a landowner? — 
Yes,  and  land  agent. 

22992.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  property? — About 
1500  acres  is  my  own,  and  the  agency  about  8000 
acres.  I have  about  400  tenants  at  present. 

22993.  You  have  made  a comparison  of  the  rents  in 
your  part  as  compared  with  the  same  rents  previous 
to  the  famine  in  1847? — Yes;  I found  some  difficulty 
because  there  were  a great  many  changes,  but  I made 
a comparison  of  rents  in  certain  farms  about  100  years 
ago  and  the  present  rents.  I have  two  old  leases,  one 
made  in  1754,  and  the  other  in  1762.  I am  able  to 
identify  these  farms,  and  I have  a table  to  show  the 
increase  of  rent  in  these  places  for  that  time.  I have 
also  farm  accounts  kept  from  1772,  and  I took  the 
prices  of  the  different  farm  produces  at  that  time.  I 
compared  them  with  the  present  prices  as  a sort  of 
contrast  to  the  rent.  I have  taken  the  last  three  cr 
four  years,  and  from  1772  to  1874. 

22994.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  did  you  get  the 
earlier  items  of  the  account? — I got  them  out  of  farm 
account  books  in  our  possession. 

22995.  You  don’t  recollect  them  yourself? — No, 
they  were  kept  by  my  grandfather.  This  is  the  lease 
of  a farm  let  to  a tenant  in  1754.  The  rent  reserved 
in  the  lease  is  £48. 

22996.  What  was  the  acreage? — About  70  acres, 
but  I have  added  the  tithe  rent  charge  then  payable  by 
the  tenant.  That  made  the  rent  up  to  £54,  15s.  The 
present  rent  is  £69,  10s.;  Griffith’s  valuation  is  £50. 
The  increase  of  rent  is  £14,  15s.,  or  25£  per  cent. 
These  lands  are  now  held  by  yearly  tenants.  The 
other  lease  was  made  in  1764 ; the  rent  reserved  in  the 
lease  is  £27,  17s.  6c?.,  the  tithe  rent  charge  is  £1,  5s., 
payable  by  the  tenant.  That  made  £29,  2s.  6 cl.  The 
present  rent  is  £38,  and  Griffith’s  valuation  £30,  5s. 
There  was  a rise  of  £8,  17s.  6d.  between  the  present 
time  and  1764,  or  30  per  cent.  These  are  the  only 
two  farms  I can  identify  the  boundaries  of.  I took 
out  of  a book  of  same  date  a list  of  prices,  and  I com- 
pared the  rise  in  the  prices  with  the  rise  in  the  rents. 
The  price  of  fat  cows  £4  a head ; I put  the  present 
price  as  £14.  I take  the  price  now  of  second  and 
third  class  cattle,  considering  they  would  more  fairly 
represent  the  cattle  of  that  time. 

22997.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  the  price  by  the 
cwt.  of  beef,  because  cattle  were  smaller  then  than 
now? — They  were  always  large  cattle  in  this  county. 
I have  not  the  price  by  the  cwt.  Fat  sheep  19s.; 
these  were  four-year-old  wethers.  I put  the  pre- 
sent price  as  £2,  10s.  Butter  per  cwt.  £2,  6s. ; the 
present  price  £6.  Wool,  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  to  the 
stone,  15s.  The  present  price  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  was  £1,  Is.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.  In  calf  heifers 
£5, 5s.,  now  £14.  Lambs  5s. — that  was  the  top  price. 
Generally  they  were  4s.  6 d.  and  4s.  3d. ; the  present 
price  is  £1.  Two-and-a-half-year-old  heifers  £2,  5s. ; 
present  price  £10.  Pork  per  cwt.  18s. ; present 
price  £2,  10s.  Calves  per  head  13s.;  present  price 
£2;  10s.  Oats  per  barrel  10s.,  almost  the  same  as  at 
the  present  moment.  Barley  £1,  2s.  8<f.  per  barrel; 
now  only  15s.  or  16s.  It  was  higher  then  than  now. 

22998.  Baron  Dowse.— Have  you  no  wheat  ? — No ; 
wheat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  grown  in  that 
part  of  the  country  at  all. 

22999.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  account  of  the 
gross  amount  sold  off  the  farm  ? — No,  no  account  of 
that. 

23000.  Or  of  any  produce? — No;  the  country  ap- 
peared to  have  been  almost  all  grazing  at  that  time.  The 
cattle  were  bought  at  fairs,  a,nd  sold  again  when  fat. 

23001.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  did  not  strike  a profit 
and  loss  account  in  those  times  ? — No. 

23002.  And  you  have  not  done  it? — No,  I could 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I saw  memorandums 
that  the  cattle  were  bought  on  such  a day  and  sold  on 
such  a day,  and  that  there  was  so  much  clear  gaiu. 

.23003.  Baron  Dowse. — It  would  be  curious  to  see 
whether  they  did  not  make  more  profit  then  than  they 


do  now  ? — I have  no  way  of  judging,  although  I hold  Hewson. 
in  my  own  hands  a good  deal  of  the  lands  that  those 
cattle  were  sold  off,  and  know  the  denominations.  I 
cannot  tell  you  who  made  the  most,  although  I fancy 
that  they  made  as  much  as  we  do.  There  were  no  poor 
rates  at  that  time,  and  the  county  rates  were  not  large 
■ — they  only  amounted  to  2s.  upon  a large  farm. 

23004.' And  the  cost  of  labour  was  very  little? — 

Little  or  nothing. 

23005.  And  there  was  no  tea  or  sugar? — Well,  it 
so  happens  that  I find  that  tea  was  then  8s.  a pound 
and  sugar  lOcZ.  a-  pound. 

23006.  And  there  was  no  duty  on  whisky? — No 
duty  on  whisky,  which  was  then  2s.  8 d.  a gallon. 

23007.  The  Earl  of  Bessboeodgh. — You  did  not 
make  a comparison  with  Griffith’s  valuation? — No,  I 
did  not.  But  a curious  thing  is,  that  I find  the  rents  of 
those  farms — I have  mentioned  oneof  1754  and  the  other 
of  1764 — as  reserved  then  were  very  close  on  Griffith’s 
valuation  now — almost  the  same.  In  one  case  the  rent 
reserved  is  £48,  while  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  same 
holding  is  now  £50 ; but  in  addition  the  tenant  had 
then  to  pay  £6,  15s.  tithe  rent  charge,  so  that  his  rent 
was  liigher  than  Griffith’s  valuation. 

23008.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  the  old  rent  was 
Irish  currency? — Well,  it  must  have  been  so, 

23009.  Was  it  in  your  own  family  ? — In  my  own 
family. 

23010.  Earl  of  Bessborough. — At  what  date  was 
Griffith’s  valuation  made  in  this  county  ? — In  1852. 

23011.  Earl  of  Bessborough.  — What  do  you 
think  is  the  effect  on  the  letting  of  land  by  striking  the 
rates  according  to  the  tenement  valuation  ? — There  is  a 
bonus  held  out  to  the  landlord  under  the  present  valua- 
tion to  let  his  land  high  by  the  way  the  rates  are 
struck.  Supposing  one  landlord  has  a farm  valued  at 
£40,  and  let  at  £50,  and  another  has  a farm  also  valued 
at  £40  let  at  £70 ;‘  the  poor  rate  is  2s.  in  the  pound, 
and  the  landlord  that  has  his  farm  let  at  £70  and  the 
landlord  that  has  his  farm  let  at  £50  pay  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  poor  rate.  So  that  the  present  valuation 
holds  out  a bonus  to  the  landlord  to  let  his  lands  high. 

23012.  Earl  of  Bessborough. — You  make  some 
observations  as  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
reclamation  of  land  in  case  of  main  drainage  ? — There 
is  often  very  great  difficulty.  Where  there  is  a pro- 
perty that  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  and  a main  drain 
runs  through  all  their  farms,  some  of  the  tenants  will 
want  to  get  the  land  drained,  and  others  will  oppose 
the  draining  of  the  land,  and  it  is  often  very  hard 
to  arrange  amongst  the  tenants  about  the  running  of 
the  drain.  Another  thing  which  I only  found  out  the 
other  day  is  this.  I have  property  held  by  lease,  and 
wanted  to  drain  it  all.  W e were  raising  money  under 
the  Land  Improvement  Act  at  1 per  cent.,  and  the 
arrangement  was  that  the  tenants  were  to  pay  the  1 per 
cent. ; that  an  endorsement  was  to  be  made  on  the  backs 
of  their  leases  engaging  to  pay  it,  and  that  the  leases 
were  to  be  restamped.  When  it  came  to  be  done,  we 
found  that  there  were  mortgagees  and  other  people  to 
be  dealt  with  also — that  riiany  of  the  tenants  had  raised 
money  from  usurers  and  people  of  that  kind,  and  we 
had  to  deal  with  the  mortgagees  as  well  as  the  tenants. 

It  made  the  thing  nearly  impossible  to  do.  They  had 
mortgaged  their  leases;  and  I was  advised  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  deal  with  the  tenants  by  putting 
an  increase  on  their  rents,  unless  the  mortgagees  were 
made  parties  to  it.  . In  some  cases  we  had  to  get  the 
mortgagees  to  sign  endorsements  on  the  backs  of  the 
leases  not  to  require  any  increase  of  rent ; and  in  other 
cases  we  were  not  sure  that  we  knew  all  the  people 
that  had  incumbrances  on  the  place,  and  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  tenants  about  it. 

23013.  The  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  lease 
must  occur  where  the  tenant  has  got  the  power  of 
handing  it  over — of  mortgaging  it? — Yes. 

23014.  In  the  reclamation  of  land  a difficulty  would 
arise  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  drainage  ? — 

Yes. 
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23015.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  should  be  allowed 
to  borrow  themselves  if  the  landlords  are  not  inclined 
to  do  so  ? — I think  so. 

23016.  From  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes.  I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing.  If  the  Board  of  Works 
took  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  money  was  laid  out  in 
a judicious  way,  it  would  be  quite  safe,  for  the  landlord 
would  not  like  to  incumber  his  property  in  any  kind  of 
way  to  his  disadvantage. 

23017.  Has  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  reclama- 
tion and  permanent  improvement  of  late  years  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Yery  much.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  county  of  Limerick  an  immense  amount  of  drainage 
has  been  done  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ; in 
fact  it  had  been  going  on  for  a long  time  before,  but 
it  has  been  specially  done  during  the  last  two  or  three 
-years. 

23018.  Baron  Dowse. — By  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant? — Generally  speaking  by  the  landlord,  for  the 
Board  of  Works  would  not  lend  to  a tenant  having 
only-  a lease  for  lives.  They  would  lend  to  a tenant 
who  had  a fifty  years’  lease,  but  they  would  not  lend  to 
a tenant  having  only  a lease  for  three  lives,  which, 
although  virtually  as  good  as  the  other,  might  termin- 
ate suddenly. 

23019.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is  strange,  for  it  is  a 
larger  estate  in  point  of  law. 

Witness. — We  had  to  raise  money  on  one  property 
ourselves. 

23020.  The  Chairman. — Then  you  think  that  in 
any  legislation  there  should  be  additional  facility  for 
loans  ? — Yes. 

23021.  And  also  facilities  for  carrying  out  drain- 
ages ? — Yes. 

23022.  Upon  leased  lands?- — Yes,  leased  lands. 

23023.  On  your  property  have  you  laid  out  much  of 
late  years? — Well,  no;  we  have  not  laid  out  much. 
My  own  property  is  land  that  does  not  require  drain- 
ing— it  is  dry  land.  But  we  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  the  tenants  slates  and  timber  when 
they  want  to  build,  and  often  iron  gates  for  their  farms ; 
in  fact,  any  little  thing  of  that  kind  we  have  been  always 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  them.  And  as  we  have  kept  no 
record  of  many  of  these  allowances  previous  to  the  Land 
Act,  if  the  tenants  gave  up  the  farms  and  the  cases 
came  into  Court,  we  should  probably  have  to  pay  for 
improvements  that  we  allowed  for  long  ago.  Talking 
about  that,  I have  a lease  here  which  was  given  in  the 
year  1853  by  my  father  to  a tenant,  and  it  sets  forth 
that  he  gave  it  in  consideration  of  certain  improvements 
which  the  tenant  made  on  the  farm.  It  was  a thing 
not  very  common  previous  to  the  Laud  Act ; but  my 
father  reduced  the  rent  and  gave  him  a fresh  lease, 
setting  forth  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  building  a 
substantial  slated  house  and  other  improvements  that 
he  made.  This  lease  was  made  eighteen  years  before 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  and  I merely  show  it 
because  I believe  the  same  thing  was  done  more  fre- 
quently than  landlords  get  credit  for. 

23024.  That  is,  a reduction  on  account  of  tenants’ 
improvements? — Yes,  a reduction  on  account  of  tenants’ 
improvements. 

23025.  Baron  Dowse. — Before  the  Land  Act,  when 
that  lease  expired,  the  tenants’  improvements  would 
have  become  the  property  of  the  landlord  ? 

Witness. — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

23026.  Baron  Dowse. — I know  you  are,  but  the 
people  that  read  your  evidence  might  not  know  it,  and 
therefore  I want  to  have  it  down.  What  is  the  term 
of  that  lease  ? 

Witness. — Three  lives.  He  had  a lease  for  three 
lives.  He  had  taken  the  farm  originally,  I think,  about 
the  year  1830,  at  a very  high  rent.  In  the  famine 
years  he  was  not  able  to  pay  it,  and  ran  largely  into 
arrear;  and  my  father  told  him  he  had  laid  out  so 
much  money  on  the  farm  that  he  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  him  in  any  kind  of  way,  but  would  make  a 
fresh  lease;  reducing  his  rent  £1  an  acre,  and  giving 
the  holding  for  the  same  term  as  before. 

23027.  Is  that  lease  in  existence  still  ? — It  is. 

[Hands  in  the  document.] 


23028.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  follow  the  same 
system  as  agent  that  you  do  on  your  own  property  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  general  run. 

23029.  Do  the  8000  acres  include  several  properties  ? 

- — There  are  two  or  three  other  properties.  There  is 
one  of  considerable  size,  about  5000  acres  in  one 
property.  I think  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
most  of  those  landlords  have  not  laid  out  any  money. 

23030.  Have  you  made  any  difference  since  the  Land 
Act  yourself  ? — No. 

23031.  Are  the  tenants  making  improvements  them- 
selves at  all? — Well,  I think  very  little.  There  is  one 
property  over  which  I am  agent,  the  tenants  on  which 
have  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  their  holdings. 
They  had  leases  for  three  lives,  and  they  got  fresh 
leases  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  for  the  same  terms 
and  at  the  same  rent  that  they  had  been  paying  origin- 
ally. There  are  seventy  tenants  on  that  property ; and 
except  in  about  half  a dozen  cases  the  property  has 
been  totally  and  utterly  unimproved  until  this  year, 
when.  I borrowed  £2000  myself,  and  drained  the 
property.  That  is  the  place  I was  telling  you  about 
where  I was  so  hampered  by  the  leases.  The  land 
is  mountain  land,  easily  reclaimed ; it  could  be  done 
easily,  with  but  a small  outlay.  In  the  case  of 
land  of  that  description,  worth  8s.  or  10s.  an  acre,  by 
spending  £10  or  £12  an  acre  on  it  it  could  be  made 
worth  30s.  or  35s.  an  acre. 

23032.  Yet  very  few  of  them  have  improved?— 
Hardly  any  of  them  have  touched  their  land. 

23033.  During  the  existence  of  their  long  leases?  — 
Yes. 

23034.  Is  their  system  of  farming  good  or  bad  ? — 
They  have  no  system  of  farming  at  all.  Ditches  and 
gripes  that  they  originally  made  are  closed  up,  and 
some  places  are  actually  floating  quagmires. 

23035.  Are  their  rents  easy  or  heavy? — Oh,  very 
small — in  some  cases  under  Griffith’s  valuation. 

23036.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  what  part  of  the  county  is 
it? — The  western  side  of  the  county — Loughill;  it 
belongs  to  Miss  Royce. 

23037.  Is  it  boggy  or  mountainous? — Mountainy 
land.  A good  deal  of  it  is  black  surface  with  clay 
sub-soil.  It  makes  very  good  land  when  reclaimed. 

23038.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world? — No,  the  farthest  part  is  2£  miles  from  the 
Shannon. 

23039.  What  is  the  town? — Loughill  is  a small 
village  on  the  Shannon,  and  Foynes  is  near  it  with  a 
proper  harbour.  There  are  coal  deposits  under  that 
land  too. 

23040.  TheCiiAiRMAN.— Are  the  small  tenants  better 
or  worse  off  than  the  larger  tenants? — Worse  off,  ex- 
cept the  small  tenants  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bogs,  who 
have  sometimes  reclaimed  small  spots,  spent  a good  deal 
of  trouble  in  doing  so,  and  made  nice  little  places  of 
them ; but  it  is  only  on  the  outskirts  of  bogs  and  places 
of  the  kind  that  you  find  small  tenants  able  to  do  any- 
thing. These  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  spade  hus- 
bandry, the  land  being  soft,  and  horses  not  being  able 
to  walk  on  it.  But  they  have  done  a good  deal.  The 
arrangement  generally  is  this — the  farmers  give  land 
to  them  for  two  years  for  nothing ; they  then  impose  a 
rent  of  2s.  6cf.  for  three  or  four  years.  Then  the  rent 
goes  on  to  5s.,  and  so  on  until  they  get  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  full  value  of  the  place. 

23041.  Mr.  Shaw. — These  people  who  reclaim  are 
labourers  generally  ? — Labourers — yes. 

23042.  Are  the  farmers  charged  for  the  bog  land 
themselves  ? — The  part  of  their  holdings  that  is  bog  is 
very  often  lumped — not  measured. 

23043.  The  farmers  don’t  reclaim  as  a rule  ? — Yery 
little. 

23044.  Except  through  their  labourers? — Any  of 
them  that  could  borrow  during  the  last  year  have 
borrowed.  I have  filled  ever  so  many  papers  for 
them. 

23045.  The  Chairman. — You  have  stated  that  the 
Land  Act  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  a disinclination 
on  the  part  of  landlords  to  make  improvements  ?— I 
think  so.  I know  that  on  some  large  properties,  which 
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I am  not  agent  over  myself,  they  used  to  lay  out  large 
sums,  but  that  has  very  nearly  ceased  now. 

23046.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  has  increased  the  letting  value  of  the 
land  ? — I think  so. 

23047.  And  that  landlords  are  afraid  that  their 
money,  as  far  as  any  return  to  them  is  concerned,  may 
be  lost  ? — May  be  lost.  I think  that  is  the  reason. 

23048.  What  have  you  observed  about  compensation 
for  disturbance  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
and  as  regards  their  creditors? — I think  the  creditors 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  clauses  enabling  tenants  to 
get  compensation  for  disturbance ; very  often  they 
have  used  it  as  a way  of  securing  loans.  Fdr  instance, 
if  a creditor  sells  a tenant  out  of  a farm  where  there  is 
no  clause  in  the  lease  preventing  alienation,  he  will 
sometimes  say  to  the  tenant,  “ I will  throw  up  the  farm 
to  your  landlord  if  you  don’t  pay  me  so  much  of  the 
claim  you  have  for  compensation  for  improvements.” 
I don’t  know  if  I make  myself  clear. 

23049.  But  he  would  not  get  compensation  for 
disturbance  if  he  threw  up  the  farm  ? — Compensation 
for  improvements. 

23050.  I asked  about  compensation  for  disturbance, 
and  I only  ask  it  because  I see  you  mention  the  ques- 
tion here? — I must  have  mistaken. 

23051.  You  also  mention  about  loan  offices  ? — That 
is  a thing  I wish  to  say  a few  words  about.  I have 
no  doubt  that  numbers  of  farmers  are  now  not  actually 
in  possession  of  their  farms  at  all,  but  are  only  nominally 
the  tenants  of  their  landlords,  the  farms  being  all  held 
by  usurers.  They  have  bills  of  sale  of  every  single 
thing  on  the  farm.  They  own  the  cattle.;  and  the 
farmers,  though  ostensibly  the  tenants  of  A.  or  B.,  really 
don’t  own  a single  thing  on  the  whole  farm,  but  are 
working  as  day-labourers  to  the  money-lenders.  There 
are  three  or  four  men  adjoining  my  own  demesne  who 
are  just'  in  that  position.  They  have  told  me  that 
their  poverty  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  labour- 
ing men  around  them,  because  in  fact  they  are  the 
slaves  of  the  money-lenders,  and  must  work  for  them 
and  do  everything  they  choose  to  tell  them,  and  in 
fact  are  completely  at  their  mercy. 

23052.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  land  still  as  tenants  ? — No,  because  there  are  bills 
of  sale  over  them.  As  far  as  the  landlord  is  con- 
cerned, he  believes  them  to  be  in  possession,  but  the 
money-lender  is  the  real  owner  of  the  place. 

23053.  The  bill  of  sale  only  affects  chattel  property? 
— But  they  have  mortgages. 

23054.  Are  these  generally  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
towns  ? — Generally  the  shopkeepers  in  the  towns.  This 
is  a thing  that  I wish  to  draw  attention  to.  These 
people  generally  have  public-houses  as  well  as  loan 
offices ; and  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  repre- 
sented to  me  by  people,  that  they  have  been  brought 
in  and  put  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  made  to 
sign  documents  that  they  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  at  all.  That  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
to  me. 

23055.  But  they  know  the  amount  of  money  as  a 
general  rule? — I could  not  say.  If  a man  signs  a 
thing,  not  knowing  what  it  is,  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  he  can  hardly  tell  whether  he  gets  the  full 
amount  of  it  or  not.  But  the  thing  I feel  so  much  about, 
is  that  people  carry  on  the  two  businesses  together,  and 
take  advantage  of  that  state  of  things.  I moved  a 
resolution  at  the  meeting  of  magistrates  of  the  County 
Quarter  Sessions  last  year,  that  no  licence  should  be 
given  to  anybody  carrying  on  a loan  office.  It  was 
carried  unanimously  ; but  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
said  he  thought  it  could  only  apply  to  the  people  that 
had  been  getting  licences  from  that  out,  and  that  we 
could  not  apply  it  to  people  that  already  had  licences ; 
so  that  in  fact  it  has  been  almost  inoperative. 

23056.  The  Chairman. — You  speak  of  loan  offices. 
Are  they  openly  public  loan  offices  ? — They  are  private 
loan  offices.  In  fact  they  are  not  under  Government 
rules  at  all. 

23057.  Have  the  magistrates  power  to  enter  them  ? 


—No,  they  have  no  power  of  entering.  The  resolu-  Oct.  -27,  isso. 
tion  we  moved  was,  that  where  we  were  aware  that  j0jn 
any  person  kept  a loan  office,  we  would  not  think  him  jjCWSOIj 
a qualified  person  to  give  a licence  to. 

23058.  Baron  Dowse. — That  is,  if  you  had  a dis- 
cretion, you  exercised  it  against  him  ? — Yes. 

23059.  The  Chairman  of  the  County  thought  that 
in  the  cases  of  applications  for  transfers  and  things  of 
that  kind  you  could  not  do  it  ? — No. 

23060.  That  vested  rights  should  be  considered, 
but  that  you  would  consider  the  question  in  new  cases? 

— Yes. 

23061.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  cases  of 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes.  I have  had 
some  cases  of  the  sort.  There  is  a suggestion  which 
I wish  to  make  about  that.  After  an  ejectment  has 
been  heard  and  a decree  given,  the  tenant  then  has 
six  months  for  redemption.  Those  six  months  do  not 
count  from  the  time  the  decree  is  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man, but  date  from  the  time  when  the  Sheriff  comes 
to  take  possession  of  the  land.  Now  I think  this 
very  often  acts  very  harshly  towards  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  for  this  reason.  The  tenant  perhaps  some- 
times is  able — in  fact,  very  often  is  able — after  the 
decree  is  given  to  make  up  the  rent  and  come  to 
terms.  If  the  six  months  were  to  date  from  the  time 
the  decree  is  given  by  the  judge, -the  landlord  would 
not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of  taking 
possession,  putting  the  man’s  effects  out  on  the  road, 
and  creating  a great  commotion  in  the  country,  but 
the  six  months  could  go  running  on  from  the  time 
the  judge  signed  the  decree ; and  it  should  be  only 
in  cases  where  the  tenant  was  insolvent  and  unable  to 
make  up  the  redemption  money,  that  as  a final  thing 
the  landlord  should  step  in  with  the  Sheriff  and  take 
“possession.  But  now  you  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  form  and  all  the  disagreeabilities  and  odium  of 
it,  and  besides  that  a certain  amount  of  fine  is  put  on 
the  tenant  for  Sheriff’s  fees,  which  he  has  to  pay 
before  he  gets  back  into  the  farm.  I felt  that,  and 
have  held  on  for  three  or  four  months  before  I have 
executed  a decree  at  all,  and  then  sometimes  the 
tenant  was  able  to  redeem.  But  if  he  had  come  to 
ruin  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  farm 
might  have  been  idle  for  two  years.  This  is  a thing 
to  which  I attach  a great  deal  of  importance. 

23062.  Baron  Dowse. — Yon  would  recommend 
a period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree 
for  redemption  ? — Yes. 

23063.  And  to  let  the  Sheriff’s  eviction  be  final? — 

— And  let  the  Sheriff’s  eviction  be  final. 

23064.  The  suggestion  is  a valuable  one,  and  we 
have  heard  it  before,  but  if  it  were  carried  out,  would 
yon  be  able  to  execute  your  decree  uutil  six  mouths 
after  yon  got  it  ? Would  it  not  go  in  every  case  to 
stay  the  execution  of  the . decree  for  six  months  after 
you  had  got  it,  whereas  you  might  want  to  get  posses- 
sion rapidly  in  some  instances  ? — I don’t  see  that. 

23065.  Your  idea  is  to  have  six  months  for  redemp- 
tion before  the  decree  is  executed  at  all — isn’t  that 
so  ? — No,  I did  not  say  exactly  that.  I only  said  I 
thought  the  six  months  should  run  from  the  date  of 
the  decree,  but  I would  not  prevent  the  landlord,  if 
he  should  have  occasion  to  do  so,  from  putting  the 
party  out  before  the  end  of  the  six  months.  . But  I would 
add  on  for  the  tenant  the  difference  between  the  time 
he  was  put  out  after  the  date  of  the  decree  and  the  six 
months. 

23066.  You  would  not  diminish  the  length  of  time 
for  redemption,  but  would  allow  the  landlord  under 
particular  circumstances  to  execute  the  decree  ? — Y es. 

23067.  That  would  require  the  leave  of  the  Court  ? 

—Yes,  the  leave  of  the  Court. 

23068.  Supposing  you  got  a decree  on  the  1st  of 
November  under  ordinary  circumstances,  you  would 
not  execute  it  until  the  1st  of  May?- — Well,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  I would  not. 

23069.  And  then  where  you  did  execute  the  decree 
on  the  1st  of  May,  the  tenant’s  period  of  redemption 
would  have  expired? — Yes. 

23070.  And  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter — 

4X2 
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Uci.  27, 1880.  the  tenant  would  have  been  given  six  months  before 
. ~~  the  execution  of  the  decree? — Yes.  The  only  thing  I 
Hewsoil.  would  mind  in  that,  would  be  that  if  the  landlord 
should  state  to  the  judge  that  he  might  want  to  execute 
the  decree  before  that,  in  order  to  save  the  crops  from 
creditors,  he  should  have  the  leave  of  the  Court  to 
do  so. 

23071.  And  when  he  got  leave  he  would  be  very 
much  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  under  the  old 
law? — No;  because  if  he  did  it  three  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  decree,  that  three  months  should  not 
count  afterwards. 

23072.  It  would  make  the  present  law  the  exception, 
and  leave  the  other  law  to  work  in  ordinary  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

23073.  The  Chairman. — You  have  made  some  ob- 
servations as  to  labourers’  dwellings  in  cases  where 
landlords  are  resident  or  non-resident? — Yes.  It  has 
been  generally  found  that  where  the  landlords  are 
resident  the  labourers’  dwellings  are  of  a very  much 
superior  class.  I don’t  speak  of  fancy  cottages.  What 
I mean  is  that  where  the  landlords  are  resident  the 
ordinary  class  of  labourers’  dwellings  are  much  more 
comfortable  than  in  places  where  there  are  no  land- 
lords of  any  kind  residing.  I know  parts  of  this 
country  where  there  are  extensive  and  wealthy  dairy 
farms,  and  the  people  are  living  in  utter  pigsties — 
hovels  on  the  sides  of  bogs,  hardly  fit  for  human 
beings  ; while  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  there 
is  a considerable  sprinkling  of  resident  gentry,  I find 
that  they  are  very  much  better  housed. 

2307.4.  But  are  the  labourers  pretty  well  off? — I 
think  they  are. 

23075.  Do  they  get  fair  wages  ? — Pair  wages ; and 
I think  they  are  tolerably  comfortably  off. 

23076.  And  the  farmers  are  giving  employment 
pretty  well?  — Well,  the  employment  given  by  the 
farmers  is  very  uncertain.  They  give  employment  just 
when  they  want  the  men,  but  they  won’t  try  to  keep 
them  on  generally  through  the  slack  months  of  the 
year.  I know  that  from  being  chairman  of  a Board  of 
Guardians.  I have  found  that  dairy  girls  and  people 
of  that  kind  especially  come  in  great  numbers  to  the 
workhouse  in  the  winter  months.  The  farmers  won’t 
keep  them  for  the  two  or  three  winter  months,  and 
generally  send  them  about  their  business.  We  very 
often  have  great  numbers  of  these  coming  to  the  work- 
house  from  the  farmers’  houses,  where  they  have  been 
employed  in  the  summer  time. 

23077.  And  is  it  the  same  with  the  labouring  men? 
— The  same  very  much  with  them. 

23078.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  Cottier  Tenants  Act? — I think  that  if 
it  could  be  extended  in  any  kind  of  way,  if  the  facilities 
for  letting  houses  to  labourers  could  be  increased,  it 
would  be  an  advantage.  Now,  if  you  don’t  let  a 
house  under  the  Cottier  Tenants  Act,  you  make  a 
yearly  tenant  of  the  labourer ; and  if  you  should  then 
want  to  put  him  out  and  get  possession  of  it,  you 
would  have  all  the  same  trouble  as  with  a farm  of  100 
acres.  If  there  could  be  some  way  of  simplifying  the 
letting  and  making  the  recovery  of  possession  of  houses 
easier  in  the  country  districts,  or  the  same  as  it  is  in 
towns,  you  would  do  no  harm  to  the  labourers  them- 
selves, because  people  are  very  much  afraid  of  letting 
a labourer  into  a house,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  him 
out  of  it. 

23079.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  extend  to  the 
country  the  Small  Tenants  Act  that  applies  to  towns  ? 
— Yes,  I think  so.  I think  that  the  making  it  difficult 
for  persons  to  recover  property  of  that  kind  generally 
tells  against  the  occupiers. 

23080.  But  is  that  Small  Tenants  Act  limited  to' 
towns  ? — No,  it  is  not  limited'to  towns  ; but  there  are 
a great  many  different  requirements  to  constitute  a 
tenant  under  it.  You  have  to  do  so  and  so;  you 
can’t  let  more  than  an  English  acre  of  land  ; you  are 
bound  yourself  to  keep  the  house  in  repair,  and  the  rent 
must  not  be  beyond  a certain  limit.  There  are  a great 
many  things  of  that  kind  which  might  be  modified; 
there  are  too  many  conditions. 


23081.  But  you  would  not  wish  to  take  away  those 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  people? — No,  I would  not  like,  of  course,  to  do 
that ; but  I think  a great  many  people  are  prevented 
from  wishing  to  have  them,  because  they  are  not  able 
to  fulfil  those  conditions.  As  far  as  concerns  myself, 
I am  satisfied  with  the  law,  but  I think  farmers  do  not 
like  to  be  bound  by  all  those  conditions.  They  are 
now  very  unwilling  to  let  people  into  their  houses  at 
all,  they  find  it  so  hard  dealing  with  them  afterwards. 
Tenants  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  bring  eject- 
ments against  them  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cottiers 
off  their  land.  They  have  said,  “ I won’t  pay  your 
honour’s  rent  until  you  bring  an  ejectment,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  so  and  so.” 

23082.  The  Chairman. — That  is  where  they  differ 
about  the  wages  and  work? — Yes. 

23083.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  that  was 
done  to  throw  odium  on  you  ? — Oh  no.  There  is  very 
considerable  expense  attendant  upon  the  bringing  of  an 
ejectment  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court.  A tenaut  is 
not  to  be  got  out  of  the  smallest  cabin  under  £3  or 
£4,  for  the  ejectment  costs  £2,  10s.,  and  there  are  the 
Sheriff’s  and  other  fees  besides. 

23084.  The  Chairman.' — In  all  cases  of  ejectment 
do  you  think  the  expeuses  are  far  higher  than  what 
they  ought  to  be  ? — Far  beyond  what  they  ought  to 
be,  and  it  falls  ultimately  on  the  occupier,  though  the 
landlord  may  have  to  pay  it  in  the  first  instance.  As 
I have  been  talking  about  money-lenders,  allow  me  to 
show  you  a notice  of  motion  which  was  put  in  by  a 
poor  law  guardian  nine  or  ten  months  ago ; it  will 
show  you  where  the  shoe  pinches.  It  was  given  by 
an  elected  guardian  of  the  Rathkeale  Union,  and 
was  a notice  “to  take  into  consideration,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  3d  March  1880,  the  subject  of  the  following 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Rathkeale  Board  of 
Guardians : — 

Ireland  drowned  in  debt : will  the  Government  do  any- 
thing to  get  her  out  of  it  ? 

Some  good  landlords  have  made  noble  and  generous 
sacrifices  to  their  tenantry  in  the  reduction  of  rents  this 
year,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  can  continue  such 
sacrifices  very  long ; but  let  them  continue  to  act  in  that 
liberal  manner  for  the  next  twenty  years,  aye  fifty,  will 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  be  then  out  of  debt  ? I for 
one  hold  the  majority  of  them  will  not — and  why?  Because 
they  are  so  sunk  in  banks  and  loan  offices  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  pay  the  last  shilling.  A simple  remedy 
strikes  me,  and  I feel  I am  bound  to  give  it  publicity, 
hoping  that  some  liberal,  educated,  and  influential  man 
may  take  hold  of  (perhaps  some  will  say  my  foolish  ideas), 
but  if  foolish  few  will  deny  but  they  are  honest  and 
upright.  Let  the  Government  get  the  land  re-valued  by 
competent  and  honest  men,  and  let  them  compel  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  to  abide  by  the  valuation  ; so  long  as  the 
tenant  pays  the  rent  let  him  be  the  owner  of  his  farm  ; any 
of  them  that  are  in  debt,  let  the  Government  lend  them  the 
money,  say.  at  34  per  cent,  for  thirty-five  years,  and  let 
them  get  a mortgage  on  the  farm  for  the  amount.  You 
may  say,  what  security  have  they  for  their  .money  if  a 
tenant  breaks  down  ? Surely  in  the  most  prosperous  times 
a tenant  may  fail;  but  if  he  does,  let  him  dispose  of  his 
farm  to  the  best  and  highest  bidder,  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage on  the  farm.  If  this  plan  could  in  any  reasonable 
way  be  carried  out,  it  would  do  away  with  banks,  loan 
offices,  and  frauds  and  trickery  of  every  kind.  Every  man 
would  be  paid  the  last  farthing  due  to  them — Ireland  was 
out  of  debt,  and  the  Government  paid  its  own,  in  thirty- 
five  years. 

Let  me  take  for  instance  a farmer  owing  £300  in  a loan 
office ; he  must  pay  £60  a year  interest  for  it.  If  the 
Government  gave  the  money  at  £31,  per  cent,  he  would  be 
saving  £50  a year  and  the  debt  paid  in  thirty-five  years ; 
even  if  he  could  get  the  money  in  the  bank  there  would  be 
at  least  half  interest  saved,  and  the  debt  wiped  off  in  thirty- 
five  years.  If  he  must  continue  paying  interest  to  the  loan 
office  he  will  never  be  able  to  pay  the  principal,  and  things 
will  and  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  You  may  say  the 
country  would  in  this  way  get  into  debt  again  as  quickly  as 
ever  ; I do  not  believe  it  would.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
there  are  some  who  would  if  they  get  the  chance,  but  I 
think  every  one  would  be  more  cautious,  and  that  no  shop- 
keeper, bank,  or  loan  office  would  run  an  account  to  any 
large  amount  with  those  who  had  their  farms  mortgaged. 
If  this  or  some  such  practical  scheme  were  adopted, 
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Ireland,  before  two  years  would  be  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  contented  countries  on  earth.  It  would  do  away  with 
agitation  and  relief  committees  — herself  and  England 
would  become  one  body  and  soul ; let  them  forget  past 
differences  — work  hand  and  hand  in  the  future  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  other’s  children.  No 
doubt  the  good  landlords  would  consent  to  some  such 
settlements,  and  the  harsh  ones  will  be  foolish  if  they  don’t, 
as  it  is  the  surest  way  their  rents  can  be  secured  to  them 
all.  The  good  landlord,  let  me  say,  thinks  it  the  last 
course  to  quit  his  tenants;  he  will  let  them  go  on  from 
year  to  year ; and  they  are  in  such  a way  at  present  that 
thoy  will  be  able  to  give  him  but  very  little  after  supporting 
their  families  and  paying  heavy  interest  on  their  debts. 
The  bad  or  harsh  landlord,  let  him  make  the  most  he  can 
of  his  treachery,  what  can  he  do?  If  he  goes  to  extremes, 
sooner  or  later  he  runs  a good  chance  of  losing  something 
more  precious  to  him  than  a reduction  of  rent ; so  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  it  would  be  their  advantage  that  some 
settlement  be  adopted,  in  order  that  their  rents  would  be 
secured  to  them,  and  that  the  country  would  become  con- 
tented and  prosperous  for  evermore. 

I hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  think 
it  presumptuous  of  an  humble  member  of  your  honourable 
Board  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  for  consideration. 

I am,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 


28085.  Baron  Dowse. — There  appears  to  be  a good 
deal  of  sense  in  that  ? — Well,  there  is.  I had  nothing 
to  say  as  a landlord  or  anything  else,  with  the  form  in 
which  it  is  put. 

23086.  Those  are  his  own  ideas  ? — He  came  to  me 
before  the  board  and  said  he  hoped  I would  not  laugh 
at  his  notice  of  motion  or  make  fun  of  it. 

23087.  You  are  a member  of  the  Rathkeale  Board 
of  Guardians? — Yes,  I am  the  acting  chairman. 

23088.  Had  you  many  tenants  who  had  been 
evicted,  seeking  for  support  in  the  union  workhouse  ? 
— I think  only  one. 

23089.  Why,  we  had  it  in  evidence  yesterday  that 
a very  large  number  of  persons  were  taken  into  that 
union  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  holdings? — 
Well,  would  you  ask  for  their  names? 

23090.  I think  the  man  said  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? — I have  attended  the  board  more 
regularly  than  any  other  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  is  Sir  Stephen  de  Vere.  I only  remember 
oue  case  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  that  was  a case 
of  out-door  relief  from  the  Dromard  electoral 
division.  The  notices  that  the  landlord,  after  ejecting 
people,  must  serve  on  the  relieving  officer  all  come 
in  to  the  board.  A good  many  of  these  have  come 
in. 


23091.  Mr.  Shaw. — Y'ou  don’t  ask  people  when  Oct.  27, 1830. 
they  are  admitted  whether  they  are  ejected  tenants  or  jolll)  ^ 
not  ? — The  relieving  officer  in  his  book  tells  the  reason  Hewson. 
why  the  person  applies  for  relief ; and  it  is  generally 
on  his  book  that  a tenaut  has  been  obliged  to  apply  in 
consequence  of  such  and  such  a cause. 

23092.  Baron  Dowse. — And  you  as  chairman  of 
the  board  would  see  that  of  course  ? — Oh  yes.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  find  out  by  asking  the 
names. 

23093.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  you  any  eject- 
ments on  your  property  lately  ? — Oh  yes. 

23094.  In  the  last  year? — At  the  last  Quarter 
Sessions. 

23095.  How  many? — I served  six  ejectments. 

23096.  Did  you  put  the  tenants  out? — Four  out  of 
the  six  settled  before  they  went  into  Court ; one  case  had 
been  settled  since;  and  none  have  been  put  out.  I 
had  a good  many  ejectments — a great  deal  more  than 
I liked — but  in  no  one  instance  had  I to  put  the 
tenants  out.  They  are  all  in  their  holdings. 

23097.  Do  you  think  the  number  put  out  was  large, 
compared  with  the  number  of  notices  served  on  theBoard 
of  Guardians? — Oh,  something  infinitesimally  small. 

I may  state  that  though  I had  a good  deal  to  do,  I 
was  not  obliged  to  get  police,  but  always  went  with  a 
single  Sheriffs  officer  and  did  my  business.  If  a per- 
son has  a pretty  good  name,  it  does  a good  deal  for 
you ; and  another  thing  is,  not  to  make  it  public  so  as 
to  cause  a row. 

23098.  Baron  Dowse. — And  to  have  a little  pluck? 

— I just  walk  over  quietly  and  take  possession.  I have 
generally  found  the  people  most  friendly,  and  have  gene- 
rally let  them  in  as  caretakers  under  an  agreement ; but 
I don’t  go  and  throw  the  house  down,  or  do  anything 
of  that  kind.  If  I did,  I suppose  it  would  be  different. 

23099.  Were  all  these  ejectments  for  non-payment 
of  rent  ? — All  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I hardly  ever 
hear  or  know  of  any  other.' 

23100.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  rent  was  due? — 

Generally  two  years,  or  a year  and  a half  at  least.  At 
the  last  Sessions  I had  to  serve  some  tenants  with 
ejectments  for  non-payment,  they  paid  a year’s  reut, 
and  another  half-year  coming  due  in  a few  days ; and  I 
told  the  solicitor  that  if  they  offered  half  a year’s  rent 
he  might  take  it  and  let  the  rest  lie  over.  If  they 
owed  two  years’  rent,  I would  tell  him  that  he  might 
take  a year’s  rent.  If  there  be  anything  else  that 
strikes  me,  will  I be  at  liberty  to  send  it  in  to  you  in 
writing  ? 

The  Chairman. — Oh,  certainly. 


Edward  White. 

23102.  The  Chairman. — You  are  a landowner 
and  land  agent? — Yes. 

23103.  And  also  a tenant-farmer  ? — Yes. 

23104.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  property  over 
which  you  are  agent  ? — About  6000  acres. 

23105.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  land  which  you 
own  ? — About  900  acres. 

23106.  How  much  do  you  farm?  — About  800 
acres.  We  calculate  the  acres  in  Irish. 

23107.  In  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — In  the  county 
of  Limerick,  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

23108.  On  these  properties  over  which  you  are 
agent,  do  the  landlords  make  allowances  for  tenants’ 
improvements  ? — On  one  property  only. 

22109.  Do  you  on  your  own  property? — I do. 

23110.  In  what  shape? — In  draining,  and  allowing 
slate  and  timber  for  houses. 

23111.  Have  you  made  any  difference  since,  the 
Land  Act  ? — I have  not  allowed  much  for  buildings, 
but  as  regards . draining  I have  made  no  change. 
That  is  on  my  own  property. 

23112.  These  allowances  are  made  on  only  one  of 
the  properties  over  which  you  are  agent  ? — Yes. 

23113.  Is  there  any  arrangement  allowing  the 


Esq.,  examined.  Edward 

1 White. 

tenants  to  sell  their  interest  in  their  holdings  in  case 
of  their  wishing  to  leave  ? — No.  It  is  against  the 
rules  of  all  the  estates  I manage,  and  against  those  of 
my  own  in  my  predecessor’s  time  ; but  I have  always 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  carried  out  free 
sale,  but  I have  tried  to  keep  supervision  to  the 
extent  of  getting  introduced  to  the  new  comer  before 
he  came  in. 

23114.  Before  you  gave  consent? — Before  I gave 
consent;  but  in  no  case  did  I ever  withhold  my 
consent  absolutely — I had  no  occasion.  I acted 
judiciously. 

23115.  Are  there  leases  on  these  properties? — 

Well,  on  some  estates  there  are,  and  on  others  there 
are  not.  Amongst  my  own  men  some  have  leases  and 
others  have  not.  Any  man  who  requires  a lease  gets 
it. 

23116.  Would  he  get  it  now? — Oh  yes.  I en- 
courage them  to  take  leases,  but  they  do  not  look  for 
them  since  the  late  Land  Act. 

23117.  They  don’t  think  it  any  better  to  have  such 
tenancies  ? — They  prefer  some  of  them  not  to  take 
leases — those  who  think  that  they  know  more  than 
others. 
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Od.  27,1880.  23118.  That  is,  they  think  they  get  as  good  arms? — I do  in  the  case  of  tillage  farms,  because  they 

— security  under  the  Land  Act? — Better  security.  are  not  of  much  value. 

"White.  23119.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  had  any  23134.  Is  it  these,  and  not  the  large  grass  farmers 

effect  in  checking  evictions  ? — Oh  yes,  it  had.  It  that  are  objecting  to  pay  more  than  the  valuation  ?— 
acted  very  wholesomely  against  bad  landlords.  Yes. 

23120.  You  have  not  had,  on  the  properties  with  23135.  Mr.  Shaw.  — The  tillage  fai-mers  have 

which  you  are  connected,  any  evictions  ? — No,  not  one.  reason  to  object  ?— The  tillage  farmers  have  reason. 

23121.  Have  you  had  any  ejectments? — Well,  I I live  among  them,  and  have  tillage  land  which  I 

had  one  or  two,  but  the  things  were  settled  after-  farm  myself.  Tillage  which  is  not  connected  with 

wards.  grass  land  is  of  very  little  use.  The  produce  of  a 

23122.  Before  you  got  into  Court? — Before  we  got  tillage  farm  would  do  no  more  than  keep  things 
into  Court.  I never  had  occasion  to  bring  the  Sheriff  rolling ; it  won’t  enable  a man  to  pay  the  rent.  ° 
to  a man.  23136.  Baron  Dowse. — It  will  enable  a man  to 

23123.  What  is  the  general  state  of  your  tenantry  ? support  his  family? — And  nothing  more. 

—They  are  all  comfortable,  except  in  one  part  which  23137.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  itdoes  not  pay  the  rent?— 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a bog,  where  there  are  a It  does  not  pay  the  rent.  I mean  farms  of  say  15  acres, 

great  number  of  small  cottiers  whom  we  never  could  23138-  You  think  that  in  these  cases  the  rents 

get  rid  of,  holding  2,  3,  or  4 acres.  They  have  been  ought  to  be  brought  nearer  to  Griffith’s  valuation  at 
and  are  there,  and  would  have  starved  only  for  the  all  events? — Very  near  it. 

work  we  gave  them  last  winter.  All  the  others  are  23139.  Baron  Dowse. — What  part  of  the  country 
comfortable.  does  your  experience  extend  to? — Towards  Adare. 

22124.  Was  it  drainage  work  you  gave  them? — The  large  tillage  country  is  towards  Bathkeale. 

Work  at  drainage  and  reclamation.  23140.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  prices  are  low?— -The 

23125.  I suppose  these  are  generally  badly  off  prices  are  low. 
every  year  unless  they  get  some  work? — They  are  23141.  And  the  years  have  been  bad? — But  if  a 
generally ; and  they  were  particularly  so  last  year.  man  has  a tillage  and  grass  farm,  he  can  work  it 
It  is  all-important  that  work  should  be  carried  on  because  he  can  consume  his  produce  for  the  grass 
this  winter;  if  not  they  will  be  in  the  Same  misery  portion  of  the  farm. 

this  year  as  they  were  last.  23142.  The  Chairman.— Has  there  been  a general 

23126.  Do  you  think  such  works  will  not  be  carried  increase  of  rent  within  the  last  ten  years? — Oh  yes, 
on  unless  opportunities  are  afforded  of  getting  loans  there  has. 

on  easy  terms  ? — I am  certain  they  will  not.  Many  23143.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  reason  of 
landlords  and  I myself  took  advantage  of  the  oppor-  that? — Well,  the  land  has  become  more  beneficial 
tunities  already  afforded.  I sought  to  keep  my  poor  than  it  was  previously,  and  people  have  become  more 
fellows  employed,  and  reclaimed  40  Irish  acres  of  prosperous.  They  are  giving  most  enormous  fines, 
waste  bog  that  I never  could  have  touched  but  for  23144.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  good  crops  and 
these  cheap  loans ; and  now  I have  potatoes  and  oats  prices? — In  consequence  of  the  money  flowing  into 
growing  on  the  reclaimed  ground,  and  I keep  men  the  country,  and  of  the  confidence  the  people  had  in 
employed  until  some  neighbouring  gentleman  sends  the  banks,  and  the'  banks  had  in  the  people  when  they 
for  them  elsewhere.  So  they  are  comfortable  for  this  lent  money.  That  confidence  is  now  entirely  gone, 
year.  But  these  loans  are  exhausted  ; and  I think  some  23145.  You  think  that,  large  offers  were  made  to 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  landowners  to  set  the  landlords  of  increases  of  rent? — Indeed  there 
on  works  this  year.  It  will  keep  the  tenantry  were. 

employed,  and  as  long  as  they  are  employed  they  will  23146.  To  induce  them  to  give  the  land? — Yes. 
be  peaceable.  _ 23147.  Did  that  lead  to  evictions  for  the  purpose 

23127.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  of  having  the  land  to  give  to  those  who  made  the 

farmers  the  power  of  getting  money  for  improve-  offers? — Well,  I could  hot  say  that  it  did.  I do  not 

ments? — Well,  in  my  own  case  I did  this — I gave  the  say  that  there  were  so  many  evictions  at  all.  Of 
tenants  in  possession  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  the  course  there  are  exceptions  of  very  bad  landlords, 
money  that  was  borrowed  to  reclaim  their  lands,  and  23148.  It  only  happened  where  the  land  was 
I can  say  that  in  no  case  did  they  do  it  honestly  or  vacant  ? — Yes. 

well.  They  are  continually  fighting,  and  they  don’t  23149.  Mr.  Shaw. —People  wanted  to  give  to 
carry  out  the  works  as  they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  tenants  who  would  give  fines,  and  the  landlords 
but  try  to  impose  on  me  by  putting  down  half  stones  wanted  an  increase  of  rent? — Well,  some  landlords 
or  no  stones  at  all  in  drains.  That  is  the  wayr  they  required  an  increase  of  rent,  but  so  far  as  my  own 

treated  me.  Whether  they  will  treat  the  Government  knowledge  goes,  they  were  the  exceptions.  Good  land- 

in  the  same  way  or  not  I can’t  say.  lords  were  glad  when  a tenant  was  greatly  crippled 

23128.  You  gave  them  part  of  the  money  you  had  and  wanted  to  go  away,  to  let  him  go  and  leave 

borrowed  ? — I allowed  them  to  expend  the  money  I things  as  they  were.  It  was  only  the  cruel  ones  that 

had  borrowed  upon  their  own  farms,  and  they  did  extorted  from  the  purchasers  that  came  in  and  crippled 

everything  they  could  not  to  expend  it.  Whether  themselves  by  the  purchase-money  that  they  gave, 
they  would  act  more  honestly  by  the  Government  or  and  which  it  was  robbery  to  ask  them  for. 
not  I can’t  say.  23150.  The  Chairman. — How  would  you  meet  the 

23129.  Mr.  Shaw.— Had  you  any  one  to  inspect  difficulty  about  the  objection  to  the  payment  of  rent 
them? — I had  my  own  man  to  inspect. _ I got  the  and  their  taking  the  Government  valuation  as  a 

drains  laid  out  by  him  as  steward ; and  still  they  were  criterion? — It  would  be  confiscation  to  give  it  to 

continually  imposing  on  him,  and  not  laying  out  the  them  at  the  Government  valuation, 
money  or  doing  the  work.  . 23151.  Would  you  meet  the  difficulty  by  a new 

23130.  The  Chairman. — Is  any  complaint  made  valuation  of  some  kind  or  other? — Anew  valuation 
amongst  the  farmers  of  your  neighbourhood  of  the  might  quiet  them;  but  my  opinion  of  the  state  of 
rents  being  too  high  ?— Oh  yes  ; they  are  complaining  Ireland  is,  that  this  agitation  goes  deeper  than  that, 
very  much  within  the  last  ten  days.  Parties  that  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  satisfy  them.  At 
were  willing  to  pay  three  weeks  ago  say  that  they  the  same  time,  if  there  should  be  a new  valuation, 
won’t  do  so  now  unless  at  Griffith’s  valuation.  first  of  all  they  would  smart  from  it,  by  having  to  pay 

23131.  That  is  the  general  rule  ? — Within  the  last  increased  taxes.  Then  the  landlords  would  give  them 
ten  days  they  are  getting  very  hot  here.  the  land  at  a rent  that  they  could  not  grumble  so  much 

23132.  Baron  Dowse. — What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? against;  but  for  my  part  I think  it  would  be  very 
— I think  it  is  the  effect  of  all  these  meetings.  It  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  impose  on 
follows  them  just  like  a wave  of  the  sea.  us  the  obligation  of  setting  the  land  at  any  valuation 

23133.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  tene-  that  they  should  make.  Still  a valuation  would  be  a 
ment  valuation  is  a fair  rent  in  the  case  of  tillage  guide  as  regards  value. 
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23152.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  think  the  tillage  farms 
are  not  worth  more  than  the  Government  valuation? — 
No,  that  is  small  tillage  farms. 

23153.  Then  it  would  not  be  confiscation,  hut  only 
fair  play,  to  give  those  farms  at  that  as  a rent? — No 
it  would  not. 

23154.  But  you  think  the  other  farms  are  let 
cheaply  enough? — Most  of  the  grass  farms  are  let 
cheaply  enough, 

23155.  Baron  Dowse. — Your  term  “confiscation” 
applies  to  the  grass  farms  only? — Principally. 

23156.  Supposing  that  all  the  lands  were  let  at 
fair  rents,  such  as  solvent  tenants  could  reasonably 
pay,  that  would  be  no  confiscation  ?. — Oh  no.  I hope 
the  landlords  will  not  ask  anything  more  than  reason- 
able rents.. 

Baron  Dowse. — If  they  do  they  won’t  get  them, 
apparently. 

23156a.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  tenants 
have  a want  of  confidence  in  the  County  Courts  as 
regards  their  decisions  on  land  questions? — Certainly 
they  have.  Then  speak  of  them — to  use  a well- 
known  expression — as  a “mockery,  a delusion,  and 
a snare.” 

23157.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  instances? 
— I did  not  take  notice  of  particular  cases,  but  speak 
from  occasionally  seeing  them  and  hearing  them. 

23158.  Is  that  as  to  the  question  of  compensation 
for  improvements?  — Compensation  for  improvements. 
It  was  the  past  improvements  that  they  were  always 
complaining  of. 

23159.  Compensation  for  past  improvements? — 
The  old  improvements. 

23160.  They  think  the  increase  of  rent  is  for  the 
purpose  of  the  landlord  getting  the  benefit  of  their 
own  improvements? — Yes. 

23161.  They  go  into  Court  in  the  face  of  the  chance 
of  geting  allowances  for  those  improvements? — Yes. 

23162.  And  they  are  also  afraid  of  the  costs  of  the 
litigation  ? — Yes,  they  are.  They  are  afraid  that  the 
landlord  in  many  cases  would  keep  the  compensation 
that  would  be  given  for  the  improvements,  and  would 
take  the  land. 

23163.  That  is,  in  fact,  they  are  afraid  of  losing  the 
land  ? — Of  losing  the  land. 

23164.  Baron  Dowse. — But  surely  they  don’t  make 
the  application  to  the  Court  till  they  have  been  served 
with  a notice  to  quit  and  are  going  to  be  turned  out  ? — 
No. 

23165.  They  would  sooner  settle  with  the  landlord 
and  give  what  he  asked  than  be  turned  out? — Yes. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  they  thought. 

23166.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  by 
tenants? — The  Bright  portion  of  the  Act  was  a 
failure  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  adding  on  farms 
out  of  the  town  land  if  they  did  not  lie  convenient.  It 
was  almost  inoperative. 

23167.  Have  yon  any  case  in  which  you  offered  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  for  a farm  ? — Yes,  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase  of  the  tenant’s  rent,  and  not  the 
valuation  at  all ; but  the  selling  of  it  would  have 
injured  the  town  land  it  was  on,  and  the  thing  was 
refused. 

23168.  Unless  the  whole  was  sold? — Unless  tile 
whole  was  sold.  It  occurs  in  a great  many  cases. 

23169.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  dealing  with 
farms  except  in  that  particular  case  ? — Well,  I have 
had  a little. 

23170.  Because  I have  heard  it  said,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Judge  Orrnsby  the  judges  there  gave  very 
little  facilities  for  the  selling  of  estates.  Did  you  hear 
that  ? — They  don’t  give  facilities.  No,  not  at  all. 

23171.  The  Chairman. — But  it  would  be  a reason- 
able objection  that  it  would  deteriorate  the  value  of 
the  remainder  of  the  property  ? — Well,  it  was  a reason- 
able objection.  I would  not  say  it  was  unreasonable ; 
but  no  facilities  were  given  for  them,  unless  the  whole 
of  the  tenants  combined  to  give  a price  that  would 
please  the  parties. 


23172.  What  would  you  suggest  as  to  that — would  Oct.  27, 1880. 
you  make  it  imperative  to  sell? — Well,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  I would,  but  it  would  be  a great  hard-  Vviiitc. 
ship  on  the  owner  of  the  estate. 

23173.  Would  you  make  it  at  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase? — Twenty-five  years,  perhaps,  if  the  thing 
were  imperative.  Owners  might  make  some  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  division  of  their  estates.  Time  was  when 
people  would  like  to  get  a whole  town  land ; but  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  now  to  sell  in  small  lots, 
because  the  thing  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  Twenty- 
five  years’  purchase  would  be  a very  tempting  thing 
for  the  owners  of  estates. 

23174.  The  Board  of  Works  should  lend  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money  ? — I should  think  so. 

23175.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  Government 
should  buy  up  those  estates  ? — It  should  be  small 
portions  only  by  way  of  experiment,  for  I don’t  think 
it  would  succeed. 

23176.  Do  you  think  the  plan  of  a peasant  pro- 
prietary on  a small  scale  would  succeed  ? — Yes. 

23177.  Do  you  know  any.  cases  in  which  tenants 
have  purchased  ? — Yes,  I do. 

23178.  That  is  an  experiment  to  a certain  extent  ? 

— Yes,  they  have  purchased  under  the  Landed  Estates 
Court. 

23179.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that? — Well, 
they  are  really  as  bad  and  as  unimproving  as  any 
other  portions  of  the  community.  They  crippled  them- 
selves when  going  in. 

23180.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Where  is  that? — In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmallock.  They  crippled  them- 
selves going  in,  and  are  just  as  unimproving  as  they 
were  before. 

23181.  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  estate  ? — 

I could  not  at  present. 

23182.  How  many  tenants  were  there  in  it? — Two. 

One  is  a good  tenant. 

23183.  Then  he  is  going  on  well  ? — He  is. 

23184.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  is  not  a peasant? — No,  a 
very  different  class  of  man. 

23185.  Baron  Dowse. — Who  are  the  others  ? — 

One  does  not  solely  live  by  farming. 

23186.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  is  the  size  of 
his  farm  ? — About  50  Irish  acres. 

23187.  Do  you  think  he  is  going  on  badly  ? — Well, 
he  is  not  doing  much. 

23188.  Baron  Dowse. — He  is  no  better  than  the 
tenants? — No  better  than  the  tenants.  In  fact  the 
worst  tenants  that  I have  to  manage  are  those  that 
pay  large  fines.  They  are  most  troublesome.  In  one 
case  in  which  the  land  is  good  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion is  £41,  10s.  and  the  tenant  holding  under  a lease 
of  twenty-five  years’  standing  at  double  the  poor  law 
valuation,  he  got  into  embarrassment,  and  sold  to  a 
party  for  £474. 

23189.  The  O’Conor  Don. — That  was  a case  of 
the  purchase  of  the  tenant’s  interest  ? — A case  of  the 
purchase  of  the  tenant’s  interest.  They  often  give 
nearly  the  fee-simple  value  for  it. 

23190.  They  have  to  pay  the  rent  in  addition? — 

The  rent  in  addition. 

23191.  What  I want  to  know  is  as  to  the  case  of 
a man  becoming  the  purchaser  of  the  fee.  In  how 
many  instances  have  they  been  unsuccessful  farmers  ? — 

I would  not  say  unsuccessful  at  all,  but  not  making  a 
good  appearance. 

23192.  Mr.  Siiaw.— Not  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours ?— Not  better  than  their  neighbours. 

23193.  Baron  Dowse. — These  are  the  only  two 
cases  you  know  of  at  all  ? — Only  two  cases. 

22194.  Who  is  the  second  person? — I know  the 
farm,  but  I don’t  know  the  man. 

23195.  Is  it  a large  farm?— No,  it  is  not;  it  is  a 
small  thing. 

23196.  How  many  acres  about? — The  whole  estate 
I don’t  suppose  is  more  than  200  acres,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilmallock. 

23197.  This  man’s  farm  would  not  be  anything  like 
200- acres  ? — No,  the  whole  thing  is  small. 

23198.  He  is  not  worse  off  than  his  neighbours? — 
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Pet.  27,  1880.  He  is  not  worse  off  than  his  neighbours,  but  the  farm 
Edward  does  not  show  improvement  in  appearance  or  houses. 
White.  23199.  These  are  the  only  cases  you  know  ? — They 

are  very  few. 

23200.  Baron  Dowse. — The  magic  of  property 
does  not  seem  to  have  turned  everything  that  it 
touched  into  gold  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

23201.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  bad  years  were  against 
them  too  ? — Yes,  two  or  three  very  bad  years. 

23202.  The  Chairman.  — You  have  mentioned 
drainage  on  your  own  property  ; is  there  much  land 
of  the  same  kind  that  might  be  improved  ? — There  is  a 
very  large  tract  outside  my  ditch  belonging  to  Lord 
Emly.  I don’t  think  his  portion  of  the  laud  is  at 
present  worth  half-a-crown  an  acre,  and  it  might  be 
made  worth  £2  an  acre. 

23203.  Baron  Dowse. — Why  does  he  not  do  it? — 
I cannot  tell.  It  is  set  to  a tenant  named  Roche. 

23204.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  the  tenant  a lease? — I 
cannot  tell. 

23205.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  landlords 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  improve? — I think  they 
should,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  of  the 
nation. 

23206.  In  what  way  would  you  compel  them?- — 
I have  thought  that  the  county  surveyor,  or  some 
other  proper  officer,  might  be  called  on  to  give  a 
return  of  land  comparatively  waste,  and  worth  only 
10s.  an  acre,  but  that  might  be  made  worth  three 
times  that  if  it  were  drained ; and  that  the  gentlemen 
who  owned  it  might  be  required  to  take  money  from 
the  Board  of  Works  and  drain  the  land;  and  that  if 
they  did  not  do  so  some  machinery  should  be  put  in 
force  to  drain  it,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
it.  If  that  were  not  done,  the  land  should  be  sold.  It 
would  give  employment  to  the  poor,  keep  the  peasantry 
quiet,  and  certainly  increase  the  riches  of  the  nation. 

23207.  Mr.  Shaw. — Every  one  is  a sufferer  by  the 
present  state  of  things? — We  know  that  in  a new 
colony  one  of  the  rules  is,  that  every  settler  must 
reclaim  so  much  land  every  year.  In  this  country 
reclamation  is  going  backwards. 

23208.  Baron  Dowse.— Many  of  them  in  this 
country  get  the  land  on  very  easy  terms,  and  so  I 
suppose  that  is  the  reason  why' they  keep  it  so? — 
They  keep  it  so.  A great  many  tenants  in  possession 
object  to  improve  for  fear  the  rent  would  be  raised. 
That  is  a universal  feeling. 

23209.  Don’t  you  think  some  plan  of  security  of 
tenure  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country? — Very 
beneficial. 

23210.  Supposing  now  that  the  rent  were  to  be  settled 
in  some  way  that  is  fair  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  and  that  the  tenant  was  not  to  be  turned  out 
so  long  as  he  paid  it— would  that  be  useful  ?— That 
is,  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  his  improve- 
ments? 

23211.  He  should  not  be  turned  out  so  long  as  he 
paid  the  rent?— If  the  rent  were  once  fixed;  but  the 
difficulty,  I should  say,  is  about  coercing  landlords  to 
accept  a particular  rent. 

23212.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  a number  of 
instances  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  would  settle 
the  rent  between  themselves? — In  a number  of  in- 
stances they  would. 

23213.  And  don’t  you  think  that,  in  a vast  number 
of  instances  there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
rent  at  all,  but  it  would  remain  as  it  is  ? — In  a vast 
number. 

23214.  And  then  in  cases  where  the  tenant  said  he 
paid  too  much,  and  the  landlord  said  he  paid  too 
little,  if  they  went  before  an  arbitrator,  don’t  you  think 
they  could  settle  it  ?— Well,  they  might;  but  I would 
say  that  in  that  case,  if  the  thing  were  not  agreed  to, 
the  landlord  might  get  his  land. 

23215.  If  the  thing  were  not  agreed  to,  would  you 
see  any  objection  to  having  a public  officer,  in  whom 
everybody  would  have  confidence,  to  fix  the  rent  ?— 
Well,  I would  object  to  that,  unless  the  landlord  got 
the  opportunity  of  taking  the  land  into  his  hands  him- 


23216.  Would  he  give  the  tenant  anj  thing  for  it  ? 
—Oh,  I think  he  should.  If  they  did  not  agree  as  to 
the  rent,  let  the  landlord  take  up  the  land  and  pay  the 

penalty  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1 870. 

23217.  But  you  know  that  under  the  Act  of  1870 
the  landlord  would  not  have  to  pay  anything  if  the 
tenant  behaved  unreasonably  and  refused  to  pay  a fail- 
rent,  in  which  case  he  would  not  get  any  compensation 
at  all? — Let  the  landlord  consider  that  for  himself. 

Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  coerce  him  to  drain  the 
land.  That  would  not  be  much  worse  than  to  put 
him  under  an  obligation  to  fix  the  rent  by  arbitration. 
You  would  not  treat  him  with  ceremony  where  his 
land  is  undrained. 

23218.  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  interfere  far 
more  with  him  by  your  plan  than  you  would  by  what 
I was  suggesting? — It  would  benefit  a man  to  have 
his  land  drained. 

23219.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  it  not  be  a benefit  to 
have  the  rent  fixed  without  squabbling  and  fighting 
and  having  the  country  disturbed  ? — Oh,  wellf  any- 
thing that  would  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  considered.  J 

23220.  Baron  Dowse.— Don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a boon,  even  supposing  they  did  not  stand  on  strict 
rights,  if  the  result  were  to  keep  the  country  in  peace 
and  order? — Oh,  it  would  certainly. 

Baron  Dowse. — If  everybody  stood  cn  his  strict 
rights,  there  would  be  no  living  in  any  country. 

23221.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  not  a mere  personal  ques- 
tion between  landlord  and  tenant— society  has  some 
interest  in  it  ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

23222.  The  Chairman. — You  say  there  are  demesne 
lands  that  you  think  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Land 
Act  ? — Indeed  there  are. 

23223.  There  is  the  description  “ demesne  land  ” in 
the  Act  at  present.  Is  that  sufficient  ?— It  is  not. 

23224.  Baron  Dowse.— There  are  judicial  decisions 
about  it? — Are  ihere  ? 

23225.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Donnell’s  book  ? No? 
Well,  it  is  a very  good  book. 

Witness. — A great  many  of  the  demesnes  were 
just  set  to  parties  for  twenty-five  years  as  farms. 

23226.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  suggest  that  in  any 
alteration  of  the  Land  Act,  demesne  lands  should  "-et 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  ? — I should  think  they  ough^ 
23227.  And  should  “town  fields,”  those  that  are 
actually  held  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation  ? — 
Of  accommodation. 

23228.  That  is  the  description  of  them  in  the  Act? 
— Accommodation  to  parties  living  in  towns. 

23229.  You  suggest  that  the  right  of  free  sale 
should  be  granted  to  tenants  in  all  cases  ? — I think  so. 

23230.  The  holdings  only  subject  to  re-valuation  at 
the  end  of  existing  leases  ? — Yes. 

23231.  But  you  mean  re- valuation  by  the  landlord  ? 
— By  the  landlord. 

23232.  Without  the  tenant  having  any  voice  in  it? 
— Oh,  well,  if  he  refused  to  pay — 

23233.  Baron  Dowse. — Don’t  you  think  the  conse- 
quence of  that  would  be,  that  the  landlord  could  make 
the  right  of  free  sale  completely  nugatory  by  putting 
a high  rent  on  the  estate  ?— At  the  end  of  a lease  he 
might. 

23234.  Or  in  the  case  of  a holding  from  year  to 
year,  could  he  not  make  the  right  of  free  sale  of  no 
use  by  charging  a man  such  and  such  a rent?— Well, 
he  could. 

23235.  That  is  what  they  complain  of  in  the  north  ? 
— He  could. 

23236.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to  receive  back  his  outlay  for 
all  his  improvements  irrespective  of  the  time  he  may 
have  enjoyed  them? — I always  thought  so.  Some 
parties  give  up  their  land  at  the  termination  of  their 
leases  in  quite  a different  state  from  that  in  which 
they  got  it — at  double  the  value. 

23237.  You  state  that  you  have  some  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  the  registering  of  improvements?— 
Yes.  We,  as  agents,  have  great  trouble  in  keeping  a 
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registration-book  of  improvements  that  we  make  our- 
selves, and  in  proving  them  afterwards  in  Courts  of 
law. 

23238.  There  is  a means  of  registration  now  pro- 
provided  by  the  Act? — There  is  ; but  when  we  allow 
a tenant  for  drainage  and  buildings,  the  danger  is  that 
the  tenant  might  charge  us  with  that  afterwards  as  his 
own. 

23239.  Baron  Dowse. — Lord  Bessborough  is  re- 
ferring to  the  provision  enabling  a landlord  to  register 
his  improvements  ? — Yes.  We  don’t  do  that. 

23240.  The  Chairman. — Your  suggestion  is,  that 
there  should  be  some  plan  including  a declaration 
before  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

23241 . Could  that  be  cheaply  done? — Cheaply,  I think. 


23242.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  that  when  the  Oct.  27,  1880. 
declaration  was  lodged,  the  case  should  be  heard  by  E(lw^~ 
the  Chairman  of  the  County,  with  liberty  to  appeal  to  -^yiiitc. 
Assizes  ? — Yes. 

23243.  That  would  be  reintroducing  all  the  expense 
that  you  say  people  are  so  disinclined  to  go  to  ? — Oh, 
well,  they  might  not  go  to  the  Court  except  when  they 
wished  to  contest  it.  They  might  not  have  to  go  to 
the  Court  at  all  about  it. 

23244.  Do  you  think  that  in  cases  of  future  im- 
provements the  tenant  ought  first  to  call  on  the  land- 
lord to  effect  them  ? — Indeed  I do. 

23245.  And  that  if  he  refused,  the  tenant  should 
have  the  power  of  doing  them  himself? — Of  doing 
them  himself — yes. 


Mr.  Solomon  Frost,  examined.  Solomon 


23246.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live  ? — At 
Feenagh. 

23247.  Is  it  near  Limerick  ? — Within  eight  miles. 

23248.  Do  you  hold  land? — I farm  about  450 
acres. 

23249.  As  tenant  ? — As  tenant.  I hold  257  acres  in 
fee  besides. 

23250.  Mr.  Shaw.  — Do  you  farm  that? — Part 
of  it. 

23251.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  agent  over 
any  property  ? — No,  I am  not.  I have  tenants  on  a 
portion  of  my  own  property. 

23252.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  experienced  the 
difficulty  a tenant  is  placed  in  by  the  increase  of  rent  ? 
—Yes. 

23253.  Tell  us  what  it  is ; under  whom  do  you 
hold  ? — I hold  from  Mr.  Charles  Wilmot  Smith,  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Frost,  and  from  Mr.  Edmund  John 
Armstrong. 

23254.  With  respect  to  which  of  these  properties 
is  it  that  you  wish  to  mention  the  question  of  rent  ? — 
Cappagh. 

23255.  Whose  is  that  ? — Mr.  Charles  Wilmot 
Smith’s.  My  father  took  that  farm  in  the  year  1851 
at  a yearly  rent  of  £60. 

23256.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  ? — Forty- 
seven  and  a half  Irish  acres.  The  valuation  is  £52. 
The  rent  was  increased  to  £80  in  1858. 

23257.  The  Chairman.— Had  you  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  meantime  ? — All  the  improvements. 
I will  tell  yon  later  on.  In  1863  the  rent  was  increased 
to  £120,  which  is  the  rent  I am  at  present  paying.  My 
father  wrote  several  times  to  Mr.  Smith,  requesting  him 
to  reduce  the  rent,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  doing  so. 
I wrote  this  letter  to  his  agent,  Mr.  William  Sydney 
Cox,  in  1879,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  read. 
I may  tell  you,  before  I do  so,  that  when  Mr.  Smith 
came  in  for  this  property  it  was  in  Chancery ; and 
previous  to  his  getting  it  he  came  on  the  lands  himself, 
and  walked  them,  and  fixed  the  rent.  Later  on,  he 
sent  Mr.  Cox,  as  he  led  the  tenants  to  suppose,  to 
value  the  land.  I walked  over  my  part  of  the  lands  of 
Cappagh  with  him,  and  told  him  the  rent  I was  pay- 
ing, and  he  told  me  on  the  lands  that  if  he  could  reduce 
the  rent  for  me  he  would.  I made  several  verbal 
applications  to  Mr.  Smith,  but  he  declined  to  make 
any  abatement.  I then  wrote  this  letter  to  him, 
through  Mr.  Cox,  his  agent,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1879 : — 

Feenagh,  Six-M.-Bridge,  Co.  Clare, 
January  8,  ’79. 

Dear  Sir, — When  I last  wrote,  requesting  you  would 
bring  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Smith  the  excessive 
rent  I am  paying  for  the  farm  I hold  from  him  at  Cappa,  I 
hoped  and  expected  a favourable  reply.  I am  again  obliged 
to  appeal  through  you,  that  he  might  take  the  rent  I pay 
into  his  consideration.  At  all  times,  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  years,  I found  it  impossible  to  make  the  rent; 
and  when  you  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  I think  I 
am  not  wrong  in  stating  we  are  passing  through  a year  that 
will  be  as  ruinous  to  many  as  the  famine  years.  My  father 


had  this  farm  for  many  years — from  the  year  1851  to  1858 
— the  yearly  rent  £60.  By  his  own  improvements  and  out- 
lay he  was  made  to  pay  £80  per  year  ; still  his  improve- 
ments continued,  and  so  did  the  rent,  as  it  was  increased 
to  £110.  My  father  at  this  time  was  getting  old,  and  left 
me  the  entire  management  of  his  business.  I worked  still 
with  a will  to  make  it  pay,  but  our  industry  was  rewarded 
by  having  the  rent  raised  to  £120,  the  amount  I am  at 
present  paying  for  the  farm.  I have  been  grappling  with 
it  to  try  and  make  the  rent,  and  done  so,  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  I solemnly  pledge  myself  I have  failed 
to  do  so.  If  you  compare  the  price  of  beef  with  this  and 
some  years  past,  what  was  selling  at  £4  per  cwt.  is  at 
present  selling  from  55 s.  to  £3,  5s.  per  cwt. 

The  corn  crop  has  been  a failure  for  the  last  two  years  ; 
and  the  little  that  was  in  the  crop  was  so  injured  by  the 
wet  reason,  you  had  two-thirds  of  the  general  crop  sold  at 
four  and  five  pence  per  stone. 

Pigs  that  were  selling  at  £3  per  cwt.  is  now  selling  at  £2 
per  cwt. 

May  God  grant  things  may  look  better  before  long,  but 
I fear  the  prospects  are  very  gloomy.  With  America  con- 
fronting us  with  her  superabundance  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
bacon,  if  we  didn’t  raise  a four-footed  beast  she  coidd 
supply  Great  Britain.  I don’t  want  to  ask  anything  un- 
reasonable of  Mr.  Smith.  He  lias  his  calls  as  well  as  others. 
I do  request,  as  you  and  he  know  the  depressed  state  of  the 
times,  he  may  make  me  some  abatement  in  rent  now  due, 
and  submit  my  farm  to  a valuation  by  a respectable 
engineer — say,  yourself — or  any  gentleman  that  knows  the 
value  of  land.  I hope  you  or  Mr.  Smith  won’t  think  the 
proposition  I make  unreasonable.  I make  it  in  good  faith, 
believing  it  just  between  landlord  and  tenant. — I remain, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Solomon  Frost. 

Afterwards  I met  Mr.  Cox  at  the  North  Munster  Club 
in  this  city.  He  told  me  he  had  had  a reply  from  Mr. 
Smith,  and  invited  me  to  his  house  to  read  it.  From 
that  letter  I saw  that  Mr.  Smith  saw  no.  reason  for 
reducing  the  rent ; he  said  that  he  did  not  increase  the 
rent  on  me,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  any  valuation. 
I said  to  Mr..  Cox  that  that  was  very  unjust  treatment 
of  me ; and  of  course  I had  to  submit,  but  it  was  a 
very  great  hardship. 

23258.  Baron  Dowse. — What  did  he  mean  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  raise  the  rent  ? — That  since  I 
came  into  possession,  after  my  father’s  death,  there  had 
been  no  increase  of  rent  put  on  me.  Immediately  after 
my  father’s  death  I fell  into  possession,  and  I had 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  worked  it. 

23259.  Were  you  tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  had 
you  a lease? — From  1851  to  1858  it  was  held  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery  by  a seven  years’  lease. 

23260.  You  don’t  reside  on  the  farm? — I do  not. 
I did  reside  on  a farm  adjacent  to  it.  I don’t  know 
whether  I would  be  entitled  to  compensation  or  not  if 
I were  evicted  during  the  time  I resided  on  the 
adjoining  farm,  or  now.  I do  notr  eside  on  the  other 
farm  in  consequence  of  having  been  obliged  to  leave. 

23261.  Is  it  a grass  farm  ? — A grass  farm. 

23262.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  make  you  no  abate- 
ment in  the  bad  times  ? — No  abatement  whatever. 

23263.  Baron  Dowse. — How  near  is  it  to  Limerick  ? 
—About  seven  miles. 

4 Y 
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Oct.  27, 1880.  23  2 64.  Between  Six-Mile-Bridge  and  Ennis  ? — It  is 

Solomon  almost  rnnnmg  into  the  station  at  Six -Mile -Bridge. 

Frost.  Mr.  Cox,  I most  say,  has  at  all  times  endeavoured  to 

get  the  rent  reduced  for  me. 

23265.  Where  does  Mr.  Smith  live? — At  Bally- 
nanty,  Bruff,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  He  has  also 
a residence  at  a place  called  Killuran,  in  the  county  of 
Clare. 

23266.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  he  a large  property  there  ? 
— Not  very  large. 

23267. — Where  you  have  your  land  ? — It  is  not 
large  there. 

23268.  Are  his  other  tenants  rented  high  in  pro- 
portion ? — Not  so  high  in  proportion. 

23269.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  you  were  a 
tenant  that  had  to  live  by  that  farm,  could  you  live  by 
it  ? — No  more  than  I could  go  into  the  air  or  sky.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  do  so. 
The  letter  I have  just  read  is  as  correct  a statement  as 
if  I were  sworn  to  it.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  live  by  it— utterly  impossible.  I met  him  also  in 
Mr.  Cox’s  office  as  to  the  farm  I mean.  This  Mr. 
Wilmot  Smith  had  some  dealings  with  tenants  on  an 
estate  known  as  the  Kingston  estate. 

23270.  Is  that  the  estate  that  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Buckley? — I think  it  is  part  of  the  property. 
It  is  at  a place  called  Cnlhane,  on  the  borders  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 

23271.  Near  the  Galtees? — I cannot  give  you  the 
exact  place  where  the  ground  is,  but  I give  you  the 
name  of  part  of  the  lands.  He  had  some  trouble 
with  some  tenants  there.  The  tenants  complained  of 
excessive  rent.  Mr.  Smith  made  a statement  in  the 
Cork  Herald  in  justification  of  the  rents  the  tenants 
were  paying,  stating  that  the  valuation  of  those  lands 
was  not  his  valuation  at  all,  but  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cox,  and  that  the  tenants  on  his  Clare  estate  were 
pleased  with  Mr.  Cox’s  valuation.  Having  seen  that 
statement,  I met  him  one  day  in  Mr.  Cox’s  office,  and 
said,  “I  saw  that  statement  of  yours,  sir,  with 
reference  to  your  dealings  with  the  tenants  on  the 
Culhane  estate,  in  which  you  state  that  Mr.  Cox 
made  a valuation  of  that  part  of  the  Clare  property. 

I consider  the  rent  I am  paying  to  you  for  Cappa 
too  high,  and  I am  willing  to  abide  by  the  statement 
you  made  of  leaving  the  valuation  to  Mr.  Cox.”  He 
denied  having  said  so,  and  said  that  if  I did  not  wish 
to  pay  the  rent  I.  could  surrender  it.  Mr.  Cox  said 
that  I was  a young  man  living  by  land,  and  would 
prefer  getting  a farm  to  parting  with  one,  and  that  if 
he  could  make  some  arrangement  with  me,  it  would  be 
better.  But  he  replied  by  saying,  “ If  you  don’t  like 
the  farm  I will  take  it  off  your  hands.” 

23272.  What  improvements  did  your  father  make  ? 
— The  land  has  been  cultivated  and  manured  highly, 
and  in  fact  used  as  a draw  farm  in  the  way  of  tillage. 
It  has  been  handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  has  produced  crops  as  much  as  any  land  of 
the  class  con  d produce. 

23273.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  you  would 
get  reasonable  compensation  for  it  under  the  Land 
Act? — Now  that  I don’t  reside  adjacent  to  the  farm, 

I am  debarred  from  all  compensation. 

23274.  Baron  Dowse. — No,  that  is  only  for  dis- 
turbance. You  would  get  your  compensation  for 
improvements,  would  you  not?— I am  not  aware.  It 
is  not  a grass  farm. 

23275.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  have  not  erected  build- 
ings 1 — I have  made  no  buildings. 

23276.  Have  you  drained  it? — The  land  is  perfectly 
reclaimed  in  every  way.  The  valuation  is  £52,  and 
my  rent  is  £120 — I can  establish  that — and  the  im- 
provements have  been  effectually  and  substantially  made. 

23277.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  could  not  say 
how  much  money  you  laid  out  on  those  substantial 
improvements?— No,  not  at  all.  I have  not  the  re- 
motest idea.  The  place  was  worked  by  my  father 
when  I was  not  able  to  be  of  any  use  at  all. 

23278.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  clearing  of 
fences? — Everything.  It  is  now  as  square  as  the 
table.  Every  field  is  in  perfect  order. 


23279.  Were  the  fences  made  by  your  father? 

Every  one  of  them. 

23280.  Mr.  Shaw.— In  fact  it  was  made  what  it  is 
by  you  ? — By  my  father. 

23281.  Baron  Dowse. — If  ever  you  are  turned  out 
of  it,  don’t  give  up  your  claim  for  compensation  with- 
out good  advice.  Don’t  assume  that  you  have  no 
claim  for  improvements,  at  all  events. 

Witness. — I have  to  add  with  reference  to  my 
statement  about  the  fences,  that  this  farm  was  in 
possession  of  Colonel  O’Brien  before  my  father  got 
it.  Colonel  O’Brien  made  some  of  those  improve- 
ments ; and  my  father  gave  him  a sum  of  money  in 
payment  for  them. 

23282.  Did  your  father  give  the  money  to  Colonel 
O’Brien  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  land- 
lord ? — I could  not  answer  that  question. 

23283.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  a good  while  ago? — 
1851  was  the  time,  I think. 

23284.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say 
as  to  the  other  properties  ? — As  to  Ross  Managher, 
it  is  not  on  your  list.  It  is  a place  I was  removed 
from  in  1875  by  Mr.  Henry  V.  D’Esterre.  His  agent 
is  Mr.  Frank  Morice  of  Springfield. 

23285.  You  were  ejected  ? — I was  not  ejected.  I 
was  obliged  to  surrender  the  place.  I will  tell  you 
the  circumstances. 

23286.  Is  it  a grass  farm? — A grass  farm — not 
entirely  so,  but  grass  and  tillage.  I forgot  to  add 
that  in  my  statement. 

23287.  Baron  Dowse. — The  farm  you  hold  under 
Mr.  Smith  is  grass  and  tillage? — Yes. 

23288.  The  Chairman. — The  one  you  hold  under 
Mr.  D’Esterre  is  entirely  grass? — Yes,  when  I held  it. 

23289.  How  many  acres  does  it  contain? — Sixty- 
six  acres  Irish. 

23290.  What  is  the  rent  of  it? — The  rent  was 
£98,  5s.  7 \d.  to  me. 

23291.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  it? — 
My  grandfather  got  possession  of  that  place,  and  got 
a lease  of  it  for  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  two 
sons,  my  father  and  uncle.  My  father  died  in  1871, 
and  in  1875  we  got  an  intimation  that  my  uncle,  who 
was  the  last  surviving  life,  had  died  in  America. 
Some  time  previous  to  that,  Mr.  D’Esterre  thought 
my  uncle  in  America  was  dead,  and  he  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  that  the  lease  of  my  farm  was  up.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  a brother  of  mine  who 
was  drowned  was  one  of  the  lives  in  the  lease,  and 
that  it  had  expired.  I convinced  him  to  the  con- 
trary, explaining  that  the  last  life  'was  that  of  my 
uncle,  who  was  then  still  living  in  America.  I said 
that  the  house,  offices,  and  place  were  out  of  order, 
and  thas  I was  anxious  to  make  improvements  and  to 
make  the  place  suitable  and  respectable,  as  it  was  so 
near  his  own,  because  he  lived  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road — in  fact,  within  150  yards  of  my  house. 
He  said  that  my  lease  was  not  up,  and  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  speak  of  those  things  when  it  would 
be.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  sent  for  me, 
and  said  he  required  possession  of  my  farm.  I said 
I thought  that  was  not  the  way  he  would  treat  me, 
the  place  having  been  so  long  held  by  my  father  and 
grandfather,  and  that  as  my  mother  was  then  living* 
with  me  it  would  be  a great  hardship  on  her  to  be 
obliged  to  leave.  He  said  it  was  too  near  his  place, 
and  that  he  could  not  leave  it  to  me.  I said,  “ As 
you  complain  of  the  house  being  so  near,  I will 
give  you  the  lawn  and  the  dwelling-house,  provided 
you  give  me  the  Creg  portion  of  the  land  and  the 
meadow  land.  He  refused  to  do  so,  saying  it  was 
entirely  too  near  his  place.  I then  asked  him  to  give 
me  instead  of  the  meadow  land  another  portion  of 
his  property.  He  declined  to  do  so,  but  professed 
great  friendship  for  me,  saying  he  would  do  anything 
he  could  to  oblige  me.  I had  to  submit  to  his  terms, 
and  give  him  up  possession  of  the  farm. 

23291a.  Baron  Dowse. — What  were  the  terms?— I 
am  not  able  to  tell  the  amount,  but  I think  he  gave  me 
half  a year’s  rent. 

23292.  He  gave  you  no  other  land  ? — No  other  land. 
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23293.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  resided  in  the  place? — I Witness. — Gentlemen  who  were  joint  landlords  Oct.  27, 1880. 

resided  in  the  place,  and  the  only  reason  he  ever  ad-  came  to  shoot  over  a property.  The  tenants  were  glad  golomou 

duced  for  removing  me  from  it,  was  that  I called  it  to  receive  them,  and  went  to  meet  them.  They  went  Fl.ost 

Ross  Managher  House.  His  own  piece  was  called  to  the  house  of  one  tenant,  and  congratulated  him  on 

Ross  Managher  Cottage,  but  he  has  since  improved  on  how  prosperous  and  happy  he  seemed  to  be,  as  they 

the  cottage,  and  called  it  Ross  Managher  Castle.  saw  a pig  and  a little  bacon  hanging  in  their  kitchen. 

23294.  Has  he  pulled  your  house  down? — No  ; he  The  poor  man  had  to  deny  the  bacon,  and  to  say  that 

left  my  mother  the  dwelling-house,  where  she  still  lives,  it  belonged  to  a kind  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  whom 
for  her  life.  But  there  is  a front  entrance  to  it,  and  he  they  were  accommodating  by  smoking  it  in  the  kitchen 

has  given  her  no  special  right  to  go  through  it,  but  for  hex1.  The  man  said  he  anticipated  their  move- 

only  a sort  of  privilege,  so  that  at  any  moment  he  may  ments,  and  thought  they  were  going  to  kill  two  birds 
close  the  hall  door.  I am  almost  certain  that  that  was  with  one  shot,  which  they  afterwards  did  by  putting- 
done  to  remove  me  from  the  place,  should  I have  25  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  that  tenant, 
remained  in.it  with  my  mother.  The  naming  of  the  23304.  From  seeing  the  piece  of  bacon  in  the  kitchen? 
house  was  no  naming  of  mine ; it  is  known  on  the  — Yes. 

Ordnance  map  as  Ross  Managher  House.  23305.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  ago  is  that? — About 

23295.  The  Chairman. — What  you  mention  as  to  two  years  ago. 
the  entrance  is  a thing  hardly  affecting-  the  letting  of  23306.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  that  in  the  county  of 

the  land  and  its  value.  State  anything  that  affects  the  Clare? — In  the  county  of  Clare, 

land  ?— -Very  well,  sir.  My  father  had  something  to  23307.  Mr.  Siiaw.— You  know  the  things  you  your- 

say  to  the  supervision  of  the  sluices  of  a tidal  river  self  are  speaking  of  from  your  own  knowledge? — Yes; 
called  the  Owen  Garney  which  passed  by,  and  which  indeed  my  father  held  a farm  from  Mr.  Blood,  and  his 
flows  to  Bunratty.  A portion  of  the  property  extend-  agent  was  Mr.  Jonas  Studdert.  In  consequence  of 
ing  to  Bunratty  belongs'  to  Mr.  D’Esterre ; and  there  his  not  voting  for  a landlord  who  was  a candidate  for 
were  very  important  sluices  on  that  land  which  required  the  county  of  Clare,  an  increase  of  15s.  was  put  on 
to  be  looked  after.  My  father  told  his  father  that  it  him. 

was  necessary  to  do  so  in  time,  as  neglect  of  them  23308.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — I am  not  able  to  say. 

would  entail  considerable  expense.  The  sluices  were  23309.  The  Chairman. — IIow  do  you  know  what 

neglected;  the  banks  got  broken ; the  land  was  inun-  the  motive  was? — The  way  I impute  the  motive  is, 
dated;  and  the  water  ran  over  the  crops  that  were  on  that  my  father  was  asked  by. the  agent  to  vote  for  this 
the  lands  of  the  tenants.  Some  of  the  tenants  made  candidate,  and  did  not  do  so.  They  were  on  the  best  of 
trenches  and  dams  to  keep  back  the  water  from  their  terms  hitherto,  and  soon  after  the  increase  was  put  on. 
crops,  lest  they  should  be  destroyed.  A complaint  23310.  Mr.  Siiaw. — And  the  increase  was  put  on 
about  ' this  was  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Kerr  D’Esterre,  very  soon  after  ?— Not  immediately  ; I could  not  tell 
and  one  of  the  tenants  was  sent  for,  and  told  that  if  the  time. 

he  did  not  take  down  the  dam  he  would  be  evicted.  23311.  The  Chairman.— Was  the  rent  excessive? 

23296.  Baron  Dowse.— How  long  ago  is  that?—  —Oh  yes,  because  he  was  Obliged  to  surrender.  He 
I am  not  able  to  give  you  the  dates.  did  hold  it  until  he  was  tired  of  it,  as  I did  with  my 

23297.  It  is  not  within  the  last  ten  years? — Not  farm  at  Cappagh. 
within  the  last  ten  years.  23312.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  it  a grass  farm?— 

23298.  Or  twenty  years?  — Oh  yes,  it  is  within  It  was.  There  is  only  one  other  thing-  that  I wish  to 
twenty  years.  He  refused  to  take  down  the  dam,  and  refer  to,  and  that  is  compensation  for  improvements, 
it  was  taken  down  for  him  by  some  person  unknown  to  Will  you  hear  that  ? 
him.  The  rent  was  very  high  on  those  tenants,  and  in  23313.  Chairman. — Yes. 

consequence  of  their  crops  being  destroyed  they  fell  Witness. — I think  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  full 

into  arrear.  After  some  time,  when  he  found  he  could  benefit  of  the  improvements  made  in  his  holding,  and 
not  get  the  rents  from  the  tenants,  he  forgave  them  the  that  any  compensation  awarded  to  him  should  be' the 
arrears,  and  took  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  off  full  amount,  without  any  bar  as  to  the  length  of  time 
their  hands ; and  they  now  hold  somewhere  about  he  had  enjoyed  those  improvements.  I think  it  is  a 
half  of  what  they  then  held.  One  of  those  tenants,  great  check  on  the  making  of  improvements  by  tenants 
Patrick  Frost,  had  seventy-five  acres,  but  his  son  has  to  take  any  from  them,  because  by  giving  them  the 
at  present  only  thirty-two  acres.  His  rent  is  at  pre  • full  value  of  their  improvements  you  stimulate  them  to 
sent  £3,  10s.  an  acre ; and  I pity  him,  for  his  case  is  be  industrious ; and  it  requires  a good  deal  of  time 
as  bad  as  any  man’s  could  possibly  be.  These  were  and  labour  and  energy  to  make  improvements, 
tenants  that  any  man  might  be  proud  of,  being- most  re-  23314.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  a man  built  a 
spectable,  industrious  people,  and  above  the  class  that  dwelling-house  on  a fann,  and  enjoyed  it  for  thirty  or 
would-be  parties  to  crime  or  outrage  or  disturbance  of  forty  years,  according  to  your  idea,  he  should  get  the 
any  kind.  They  were  so  law-abiding  that,  they  were  then  value  of  the  house  ?— Provided  the  house  is  m 
never  seen'  in  a criminal  court.  substantial  repair. 

23299.  The  Chairman.  — Have  they  been  much  23315.  You  think  that  he  should  get  the  then  value 
broken  down  by  the  loss  of  the  lands  ?— The  sons  of  it,  having-  regard  to  the  condition  of  repair  it  was 
and  daughters  and  little  children  of  Patrick,  John,  in,  without  taking-  into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
and  Solomon  Frost,  although  they  dress  respectably  he  had  enjoyed  it? — Yes. 

and  decently,  have  much  reduced  means.  23316.  Mr.  Shaw.  — You  would  not  apply  that 

23300.  Baron  Dowse.— After  taking  the  portions  to  manures?— I would  not,  because  the  cost  could 
of  land  from  them,  did  he  charge  the  same  rent  per  not  be  estimated ; but  I would  apply  it  to  drainage 
acre  for  the  remainder  ? — He  did.  expenses. 

23301.  Has  he  left  your  mother  rent  free?— No,  he  23317.  Baron  Dowse.— The  statute  gives  compen- 
charg-es  her  5s.  a year.  sation  for  unexhausted  manures  ?— It  does,  but  it  does 

23302.  That  is  practically  rent  free  ?— Practically  not  give  the  full  amount  of  compensation.  When  lands 

rent  free.  She  has  a kitcheu  garden  of  about  fifteen  have  been  improved  by  drainage,  you  leave  them  in 

perches.  Some  of  the  tenants  lately  asked  him  for  an  much  better  condition  and- heart,  and  increase  their 

abatement,  but  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  having  value.  Lauds  that  may  be  only  worth  £1  an  acre  arc 

to  pay  so'  much  himself  he  could  not  give  it.  I want  increased  in  value  by  such  improvements  to  perhaps 

to  make  reference  now  to  the  cases  of  other  tenants,  £2  an  acre.  I say  that  the  tenant  under  such  circum- 

without  giving-  their  names  or  those  of  their  landlords.  stances  is  entitled  to  the  full  araouut  of  his  expend- 

23303.  Baron  Dowse. — You  may  tell  them  shortly,  iture. 
without  going  into  full  details.  The  witness  withdrew. 
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Oct.  ?7,  1880. 

Robert  W.  C. 
Reeves. 


Robert  William  Carey  Reeves,  Esq.,  of  Killimer,  examined. 


23318.  The  Chairman.— -You  are  a landlord  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ? — Yes. 

23319.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  property? — 
Over  3000  acres. 

23320.  You  are  also  a land  agent? — No. 

23321.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estate  of 
Colonel  Vandeleur? — Yes. 

23322.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  tenantry 
on  your  own  property? — With  the  exception  of  about 
six  or  seven,  they  are  pretty  well  off.  I have  been 
paid  all  my  March  and  May  rents  except  by  about 
eleven  tenants;  and  there  are  about  five  or  six  of 
them  that  are  very  badly  off.  I paid  the  debts  of 
three  or  four  of  them  myself ; and  now  they  are  in 
such  a state  that,  unless  I stock  their  land  in  addi- 
tion, I don’t  kn  iw  what  is  to  become  of  them.  The 
money-lenders  in  three  cases  were  going  to  sell  them 
up,  but  I advanced  them  the  money  to  pay  them 
off. 

23323.  To  save  them  from  being  sold  out  of  their 
holdings? — Yes,  by  the  money-lenders. 

23324.  What  would  happen  if  they  were  sold  up  in 
that  way — would  the  holdings  be  sold  too?— Well,  it 
never  has  happened  to  me.  I have  never  had  a case 
myself  under  the  Land  Act,  or  have  had  any  dispute 
at  all  with  my  tenants. 

23325.  Should  you  give  a notice  if  the  sale  of 
holdings  is  not  allowed  ? — I never  allowed  sales. 

Baron  Dowse. — You  could  not  prevent  a Sheriff’s 
sale  from  going  on ; the  only  thing  that  you  could  do 
would  be  to  tell  the  man  that  bid  that  you  would 
evict  him. 

Witness. — These  men  all  owed  me  two  years’  rent, 
and  in  three  cases  the  money-lenders  would  have  sold 
what  little  they  had.  They  are  not  large  holders. 

23326.  You  did  that  to  save  them? — From  those 
money-lenders. 

23327.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  a cause  of  distress 
amongst  tenants  ? — I believe  that  about  me  there  is 
hardly  a tenant  that  is  not  security,  either  for  some 
one  else  if  he  be  a solvent  man,  or  for  himself  if  he 
be  insolvent. 

23328.  Has  that  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  ? — 
It  came  under  my  knowledge  within  the  last  eighteen 
months.  I daresay  it  may  have  been  going  on 
gradually,  but  I was  not  aware  of  it  until  last  year. 

23329.  You  have  said  already  that  there  have 
been  very  few  evictions  on  property  of  your  own  ? — 
Very  few. 

23330.  Or  on  Colonel  Vandeleur’s  ? — Or  on  Colonel 
Vandeleur’s. 

23331.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers? — I had 
on  my  own  property  during  the  last  twenty  years  only 
one  eviction.  It  was  of  a man  who  owed  two-and-a- 
lialf-years’  rent.  He  had  no  stock  of  any  sort.  I 
gave  him  time  and  time  and  time,  and  at  last  he  said 
himself  that  if  he  could  not  do  any  good,  he  would 
give  it  up.  I have  him  now,  with  his  family,  as  a 
labourer.  That  is  the  only  eviction  I had.  He  had 
nothing  on  earth  in  the  place.  He  tried  sub-letting 
it,  and  even  with  that  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

I allowed  him  to  sub-let  it.  He  had  nothing  on  earth 
in  the  place  except  a few  hens. 

23332.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  customary  on  your 
property  to  make  allowances  for  improvements?  — 

I have  not  made  many  allowances.  I have  in 
some  cases  of  larger  tenants.  In  the  case  of  small 
tenants,  I did  some  drainage  for  them  at  one  time, 
but  that  was  some  years  ago.  I did  not  charge  them 
for  it. 

23333.  Did  you  make  any  abatements  last  year  ? — 

I did.  I gave  10  per  cent,  to  a certain  class.  I gave 
20  per  cent,  on  one  half-year,  and  10  per  cent,  on 
another,  to  some  grazing  tenants.  I forgave  some 
half-years’  rents  in  particular  cases,  namely,  in  four 
or  five  cases  of  widows,  and  people  of  that  sort  who 
were  not  very  well  off. 

23334.  In  fact,  you  judged  according  to  the  circum- 


stances of-  the  different  tenants,  and  gave  them  assist- 
ance accordingly? — Accordingly;  but  I gave  10  per 
cent,  to  everybody  all  round,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  leases  which  were  generally  very  much  under- 
let. I did  not  give  any  abatement. 

23335.  Have  you  many  leases  on  your  property 
still  running  ? — I have  been  making  a calcula- 
tion, and  I think  about  two-fifths  of  my  property  is 
leased. 

23336.  And  these  are  falling  in  from  time  to  time? 
— Well,  they  have  not  as  yet  fallen  in. 

23337.  Are  they  held  at  low  rents? — They  are 
held  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the  Government 
valuation — two  or  three  of  them.  For  one  lar*e 
farm  they  pay  me  ,£128  a year,  which  is  somethin* 
less  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

23338.  In  case  of  a lease  dropping  in,  do  you  have 
a re-valuation  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

23339.  Are  the  tenants  generally  satisfied  with  the 
rent  you  put  on  it? — Well,  I think  they  are.  The 
greater  part  of  the  small  tenants  had  their  land  for 
fifty-two  years  at  the  same  rents  as  tenants  from 
year  to  year.  My  father  never  made  any  change  at 
all  from  what  was  done  by  my  grandfather.  I put  a 
small  increase  on  them  five  years  ago,  which  they  paid 
very  cheerfully  ever  since ; and  they  paid  the  other 
day.  I gave  abatements  last  year ; and  the  other  day 
— two  months  ago — they  paid. 

23340.  Are  they  at  present  making  any  difficulty 
about  paying  ? — No,  I was  paid  very  well.  It  was  in 
the  end  of  August  that  I was  paid ; and  there  are 
about  twelve  tenants  altogether  that  have  not  paid 
the  March  or  May  rents.  There  are  about  four  who 
owe  a year’s  rent — the  insolvent  fellows. 

23341.  Is  that  the  rent  due  up  to  May? — March 
and  May. 

23342,  The  O’Conor  Don. — Haven’t  you  a hang- 
ing gale  ? — No,  I have  no  hanging  gale.  I declared 
off  the  hanging  gale  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

23343.  And  gave  it  to  them  ? — No ; they  paid  it 
up.  I don’t  ask  for  the  March  rent  until  August 
within  the  year;  but  I don’t  let  one  year’s  rent  catch 
another. 

23344.  The  Chairman. — Are  those  leases  at  all 
underlet? — There  are  some  very  old  leases  underlet; 
and  there  are  some  leases  that  are  let  very  well  for 
the  value.  One  is  curiously  circumstanced.  The  land 
is  higher  let  than  any  that  I have  in  lease,  the  rent 
being  60  per  cent,  over  the  Government  valuation; 
the  rent  was  due  on  the  29th  of  September,  and 
the  tenant  sent  me  a cheque  for  it  on  the  3d  of 
October. 

23345.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  grass  land? — It  is 
chiefly  grass. 

23346.  Is  he  an  under-tenant  ? — No,  he  has  it  all. 
23347.  The  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  under- 
tenants, what  rent  is  the  middleman  charging? — In 
some  cases  they  are  charging  nearly  double  what  is  paid 
to  me.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  middleman  is  getting 
£2,  10s.  an  acre,  I am  not  getting  more  than  £1,  6s. 
for  all  the  adjoining  land  round  it. 

23348.  Have  you  found  that  on  the  falling  in 
of  the  leases  they  reduced  to  the  under-tenant? — 

I have  not  as  yet.  None  of  the  leases  have  fallen 
in  to  me. 

23349.  What  is  the  general  scale  of  letting  over  the 
Government  valuation?  — My  own  estate,  roughly 
speaking,  is  let  for  about  25  per  cent,  over  the 
Government  valuation,  and  some  holdings  are  let  for 
the  Government  valuation,  but  very  few. 

23350.  What  ;is  the  case  on  Colonel  Vandeleur’s 
estate? — He  lets  it  all  for  25  per  cent,  over  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  and  pays  half  the  county  cess  and 
half  the  poor  rates,  and  charges  them  10s.  an  acre  for 
reclaimed  bog ; and  he  has  offered  them  all  leases  on 
that  arrangement. 

23351.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  a recent  arrangement  ? 
— It  was  made  about  the  year  1875,  I think ; I am 
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not  sure  of  the  exact  year,  but  I think  it.  was  1875  or 
1876. 

23352.  The  Chairman. — Did  they  accept  leases? — 
Some  of  them  have  taken  leases,  but  I think  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  not. 

23353.  Mr.  Shaw.— There  was  an  advance  of  rent  ? 
— He  had  let  his  land  up  to  that  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment valuation ; and  at  that  time  the  Farmers’  Club  in 
Limerick  said  that  30  per  cent,  over  the  Government 
valuation  would  be  a fair  scale  of  letting,  and  I re- 
member his  saying  to  me,  “ I will  charge  5 per  cent, 
less  than  what  the  Farmers’  Club  say,  and  they  can’t 
object  to  that.”  He  also  allowed  them  half  the  county 
cess. 

23354.  The  Chairman. — Throughout  the  country 
generally  has  there  been  much  increase  of  rent  since 
the  Land  Act  ? — I think  there  has. 

23355.  You  think  the  landlords  began  to  look 
more  closely  to  the  matter? — I think  the  result  of  the 
Land  Act  was  to  put  the  landlords  more  on  their 
rights. 

23356.  As  a general  rule,  is  there  an  arrangement 
for  allowing  tenants  to  sell  their  holdings  amongst 
other  tenants? — I don’t  think  so.  I don’t  think  it 
is  recognised.  I think  it  is  very  often  done  sub  rosd , 
the  landlord  winking  at  it;  but  I don’t  think  it  is 
regularly  recognised  in  any  way. 

23357.  Your  answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether  the 
Land  Act  has  encouraged  or  checked  tenants  in  im- 
proving, is,  that  you  think  it  has  encouraged  them? — 
I think  it  has  encouraged  tenants’  improvements  and 
checked  landlords’. 

23358.  Then  you  think  the  tenants  have  felt  that 
they  have  got  security  for  their  improvements  by  the 
Land  Act  ? — I do. 

23359.  It  has  been  very  often  answered  that  it 
rather  encouraged  them  for  a short  time,  but  that  of 
late  they  seemed  to  have  lost  confidence  in  the  security 
that  they  believed  they  got  by  the  Land  Act? — I 
don’t  think  that.  I think  there  has  been  a very  great 
general  improvement  in  the  land.  In  the  west  of  Clare 
there  has  been  immense  improvement,  and  a great  deal 
of  drainage — not  very  well  done,  often;  but  a great 
deal  has  been  done  by  the  tenants  themselves.  The 
reclaimed  cut-away  bog  is  some  of  the'jmost  valuable 
land  they  have  now.  The  potatoes  never  get  black  on 
it,  or  very  little,  when  they  do  on  the  up  land. 

23360.  Have  you  much  turf  cut-away  bog  land? — 
Not  much.  I have  two  old  turf  bogs  near  where  I 
live,  that  have  been  cut  away.  These  I have  generally 
given  to  any  tenants  who  will  take  them,  holding 
for  nothing  for  two  years.  I then  put  on  a small 
rent.  Very  often  I did  not  put  on  anything  for  five  or 
six  years.  Then  I talked  to  them,  and  asked  them 
what  did  they  think  they  could  pay  ? and  in  some 
cases  I got  as  much  as  £1  an  acre  for  it,  but  generally 
from  10s.  to  15s.  an  acre.  But  that  land  is  sublet 
again  by  those  people  to  labourers,  who  are  very  often 
the  people  who  reclaim  it ; the  tenants  sometimes  get 
£4  an  acre  for  it  for  £1  that  I do. 

23361.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  manured  ? — It  is  manured 
by  those  labourers. 

23362.  The  farmers  don’t  manure  it? — Sometimes 
they  do.  Yery  often  they  don’t.  Yery  often  it  is  the 
labourers  who  really  manure  the  land,  and  not  the 
farmers. 

23363.  The  Chairman. — What  do  they  do  in  the 
way  of  drainage? — They  don’t  do  very  much  really 
good  drainage.  They  make  surface  drains,  and  some- 
times main  drains.  In  one  case  a man  made  a very 
good  drain  himself  in  a cut-away  bog.  He  asked  me 
to  give  the  bog  to  him,  and  was  quite  satisfied  to  pay 
rent ; and  I put  some  rent  on  him  after  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  since  that  he  has  been  paying  it  regularly. 

23364.  On  Colonel  Yandeleur’s  estate  is  there  a 
large  extent  of  reclaimed  bog  ? — A large  extent  of  it. 
He  charges  10s.  an  acre  all  round  for  reclaimed  bog — 
for  what  is  under  cultivation. 

23365.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Has  he  done  much  in 
the  way  of  improvements  ? — The  tenants  have  reclaimed 
a good  deal.  A great  deal  is  being  done  every  year. 


23366.  Has  the  landlord  done  much? — He  made  Oct.  27,  1880. 
some  arterial  drains  for  them  for  nothing,  and  allowed  j<ob3rt  w t. 
them  the  use  of  them  if  they  liked.  Ueevcs. 

23367.  Is  it  the  custom  on  his  estate  to  assist  in 
building? — I think  he  very  often  gives  timber  and 
slates  for  building,  but  they  seem  to  prefer  thatched 
houses;  and  I believe  a thatched  cottage  is  more 
comfortable  to  live  in  than  a slated  one. 

23368.  Is  it  your  habit  to  assist  in  building  at  all  ? 

— Well,  I have  not,  much.  Where  I live  not  many  of 
the  small  tenants  have  slated  houses.  To  a great 
many  of  them  I have  given  timber ; and  a great  many 
of  them  have  made  outhouses  and  cowhouses,  and 
small  things  of  that  sort,  and  I have  always  given 
timber  for  that  if  they  asked  for  it. 

23369.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  tribunal  that  could  assess  rent  in  case  of  a 
difference  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant? — Well, 

I do.  I think  something  of  that  sort  would  be  good. 

I think  in  a great  many  cases  it  is  rather  unfair  on  the 
tenants  that  one  landlord  asks  them  nearly  double  the 
rent  that  another  would.  A proper  valuation  would 
take  a great  many  years  to  make,  and  for  that  time 
you  could  not  have  a test  of  the  real  value  of  the  land ; 
and  I think  it  would  prevent  a great  deal  of  heart- 
burning and  ill-will  if  there  were  some  test  of  the  value 
of  the  land — if,  where  the  tenant  said  he  was  paying 
too  much,  and  the  landlord  said  he  was  not  getting 
enough,  both  could  go  before  some  competent  tri- 
bunal which  could  say,  “ The  land  is  worth  so 
much.” 

23370.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  that  -would  lead  to  their  being  satisfied  to  let 
the  rents  remain  as  they  are? — I believe  that  the 
tenants,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  satisfied. 

On  my  own  estate,  I never  had  a single  land  case,  or 
trouble  with  my  tenants;  and  I believe  that  the 
majority  of  landlords  and  tenants  would  get  on  very 
well  if  they  were  let  alone.  But  there  is  a class 
of  landlords  who  are  very  rapacious,  and  if  they 
could  be  checked  I think  the  country  would  be  the 
better  of  it. 

23371.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  check 
on  the  power  of  giving  notices  to  quit? — I do.  I think 
that  if  annual  notices  to  quit  were  done  away  with, 
and  the  landlord  had  power  every  seven  years  to  serve 
a notice  to  quit,  it  would  be  for  the  better.  What  I 
believe  to  be  the  real  solution  of  the  thing  is  to 
encourage  leases,  and  to  encourage  some  sort  of 
security  of  tenure,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
arbitrary  measure.  If  possible,  I would  rather  leave 
it  to  the  landlords  and  tenants  to  settle  the  rent 
between,  them ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  known 
a case  where  the  landlord  said,  “ I want  £2,  10s.  an 
acre  for  land,”  being  an  enormously  high  rent,  and  the 
tenant  offered  him  £2,  9s.  6 d,  and  yet  he  would  not 
take  it,  but  said  he  should  have  what  he  had  said.  The 
man  said  he  could  not  pay  it,  and  gave  up  the  land ; 
and  the  same  landlord  now  is  in  such  a state  that  he 
cannot  get  any  rents  at  all.  They  won’t  pay  him  any- 
thing. He  offered  them  30  per  cent,  abatement  the 
other  day,  and  yet  they  won’t  pay  him. 

23372.  Baron  Dowse. — Was  that  £2,  10s.  an  acre 
too  much? — Well,  I think  it  was. 

23373.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  it  grass  land? — 

A light  sort  of  tillage  land.  A bad  description  of  land. 

23374.  The  Chairman. — As  to  leases,  do  you  think 
that  there  might  be  some  statutory  form  of  lease? — I 
think  it  a very  absurd  thing  putting  in  all  those  clauses 
into  leases.  I myself  have  given  one  or  two  leases  with 
a lot  of  clauses  in  them  which  I thought  were  absurd 
— one  never  could  enforce  them.  I think  the  land- 
lords ought  to  have  game  and  usual  royalties;  but 
there  are  a lot  of  other  clauses  which  are  unneces- 
sary. 

23376.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  simple 
form  of  statutory  lease  that  would  meet  almost  every 
case  that  would  be  required  ? — I do. 

23377.  How  do  they  hold  on  Colonel  Vandeleur’s 
estate? — When  he  put  on  25  per  cent,  he  offered  them 
all  leases. 
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23378.  Are  there  old  leases? — There  are  some  old 
leases,  which  have  for  the  most  part  dropped  in.  There 
is  one  thing  connected  with  the  question  of  money- 
lenders which  I wish  to  say.  Nobody  has  any  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  got  hold  of  the  tenants. 
There  are  really  cases  of  tenants  in  which,  besides 
paying  the  money-lenders  for  them,  unless  you  also 
stocked  their  lands,  I don’t  see  what  is  to  be  done  for 
them.  On  my  own  estate,  which  is  not  a very  large 
one,  there  are  five  or  six  such  cases ; and  if  you  went 
to  a larger  estate  you  would  have  more. 

23379.  And  where  they  arc  more  distressed  tenants 
too  ? — More  distressed  tenants. 

23380.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  it  a fact,  Mr.  Beeves, 
that  there  is  a cessation  in  that  mode  now  of  raising 
money?  I have  been  told  that  the  money-lenders 
don’t  give  the  money  so  willingly  this  year  as  before  ? 
— "Well,  I really  don’t  know.  I know  the  tenants  are 
so  mortgaged  that  every  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  in 
their  hands. 

23381.  Mr.Sn.vw. — Theyare shopkeepersgenerally? 
— They  are  shopkeepers. 

23382.  Who  gave  them  goods  first  ? — Oh  no.  They 
are  regular  money-lenders.  They  are  generally  pawn- 
brokers. 


23383.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  the  banks  advance 
money  too  ? — They  did ; but  I think  they  have  a 
better  class  of  customers  to  deal  with. 

23384.  The  Chairman. — And  they  don’t  charge  so 
high  ? — No,  only  what  the  rate  of  discount  is.  The 
money-lenders  always  charge  20  per  cent. — Is.  in  the 
pound  for  three  months,  besides  the  cost  of  the  bill 
stamps, . besides  a couple  of  glasses  of  whisky  to  the 
person  who  goes  security  for  the  borrower,  and  so  on. 
In  one  case,  where  a tenant’s  rent  was  £14,  he  paid 
£10  interest  to  a money-lender  for  £50,  but  I gave 
him  the  money  at  5 per  cent.,  which  was  a dead  saving 
of  £7,  10s.  per  annum. 

23385.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  think  he  will  pay 
you  ? — I think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he 
will  nor  not.  I have  always  got  on  very  well  with 
my  tenantry,  and  my  father  did  also.  Last  year 
was  such  a bad  year,  that  I thought  the  chance  of 
helping  the  tenants  was  worth  more  than  a few 
hundred  pounds  — it  keeps  up  a good  feeling.  I 
think  it  is  doubtful  whether  I will  be  paid  the 
money  back  or  not,  though  I think  there  is  one 
man  who  will  repay  me.  I don’t  know  about  the 
others. 

The  witness  retired. 


Patrick 

O’Shaugli- 

nessy. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Shaugbnessy,  examined. 


23386.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Bruff? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

23387.  You  are  a farmer? — Principally  a shop- 
keeper, but  I am  a small  farmer — I hold  seven  or 
eight  acres. 

23388.  What  is  your  business? — I am  a draper; 
I am  a poor  law  guardian  for  the  electoral  division. 

23389.  Have  you  had  a good  deal  of  experience  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  county  ? — Well,  I do  know  a good 
deal  about  them.  My  principal  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  labouring 
population. 

23390.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  some  infor- 
mation 11pon.it:  are  they  in  a very  wretched  state  in 
your  neighbourhood? — They, are,  my  lord. 

23391.  Are  they  in  crowded  dwellings  ? — Precisely. 
Their  state  is  very  miserable. 

23392.  Are  they  not  able  to  support  themselves? — 
The  labour  they  get  from  time  to  time  would  never 
sustain  themselves  and  their  families, 
i ■ 23393.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  don’t  get  constant  em- 
ployment?— No. 

23394.  Do  they  live  in  the  towns  ? — Principally  in 
the  towns,  huddled  together  in  small  lodging-houses, 
two  or  three  families  in  one  miserable  house,  with 
their  beds  on  the  floors. 

23395,  They  work  during  the  season  with  the 
farmers  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  they  generally  come 
into  Bruff  from  the  counties  of  Clare,  and  from 
Cork  and  Kerry,  in  the  season,  and  they  are  huddled 
together  in  small  lodging-houses,  in  a deplorable 
state. 

23396.  The  Chairman. — That  is  during  the  season 
for  work? — Yes,  from  the  hay-saving  until  the 
potatoes  are  dug — from  the  1st  of  J uly  until  this  time. 
The  permanent  labourers  who  remain  are  also  in  a 
wretched  position.  They  have  no  dwellings.  They 
are  very  poorly  circumstanced,  and  the  labour  they 
get  would  not  be  at  all  sufficient  for  their  support, 
except  that  their  wives  make  out  a regular  trade 
by  begging  through  the  country. 

23397.  These  are  the  permanent  labourers  of  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

23398.  The  others  are  the  men  who  come  in  the 
working  season? — Well,  they  sometimes  bring  their 
wives  with  them.  Unfortunately  they  sometimes 
remain ; if  they  earn  a few  pounds,  they  become 
located  in  the  place  in  the  winter,  and  they  ultimately 
become  chargeable  on  the  rates. 

23399.  That  is  if  they  stay  long  enough? — Yes. 


23400.  You  have  had  more  experience  of  those 
who  have  habitations  ? — Yes. 

23401.  In  your  own  district? — Yes. 

23402.  And  you  say  their  position  is  very  bad? — 
They  are  very  badly  off. 

23403.  And  that  they  are  very  badly  off  and  very 
badly  housed?  — Very  badly  housed,  yes.  Last 
season  we  had  a Belief  Committee  in  the  town  which 
distributed  about  £400,  received  from  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Land  League,  and  private  subscriptions, 
during  three  months  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the 
1st  of  April.  We  had  one  hundred  of  those  people 
engaged  daily  at  Is.  a day,  and  they  were  very  glad 
to  get  if.  In  some  instances  two  or  three  of  a family 
were  engaged ; and  where  there  was  only  a single 
person  supporting  himself,  we  were  obliged  to  give 
him  only  three  days  of  work  in  the  week.  They 
worked  from  early  morning  until  night,  in  the  cold  and 
wet,  breaking  stones ; and  that  I am  sure  would  not 
have  supported  them,  but  that  their  wives  went 
through  the  farms  begging  meal  and  milk,  and  any- 
thing that  they  could  get. 

23404.  Have  you  many  resident  landlords  in  your 
county? — We  have  not — we  have  a few  resident  land- 
lords. There  are  Lord  Fermoy,  and  the  O’Grady  of 
Kilballyowen.  Mr.  John  Bevan  of  Elton  has  property 
near  Bruff,  but  he  resides  at  Elton. 

23405.  There’s  less  employment  for  labourers  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — Precisely. 

23406.  Do  the  farmers  give  them  regular  employ- 
ment?— Indeed  no,  they  do  not. 

23407.  Only  at  special  times?— In  the  season  for 
saving  the  crops. 

23408.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  principally  occurs  on  the 
lands? — Yes. 

23409.  And  they  don’t  keep  the  labourers  on  their 
farms? — No;  a farmer  with  400  acres  might  not  have 
more  than  four  or  five  labourers  on  his  holding. 

23410.  And  these  would  be  herds  or  caretakers?— 
Yes. 

23411.  The  Chairman. — Their  houses,  I suppose, 
are  cabins? — Yes,  one  room.  They  have  no  land. 

23412.  Describe  their  habitations? — Generally 
speaking,  there  is  only  what  you  may  call  a kitchen — 
no  division  between  the  sleeping  apartment  and  the 
place  where  they  prepare  their  food.  It  is  generally 
one  apartment,  and  sometimes  they  have  a pig  in  one 
corner.  If  they  have  hens  or  ducks,  the  hens  roost 
generally  over  the  door,  which  is  offensive  and  danger- 
ous to  health.  I believe  that  hens  and  fowl  generally 
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are  worse  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  than  the  pig 
itself.  Any  person  opening  the  door  of  one  of  these 
houses  in  the  morning  and  going  in,  would  find,  if 
there  were  hens  roosting  over  the  door,  that  tliere-was 
a most  disagreeable  smell.  Then  these  people  are 
very  badly  clothed.  They  have  a little  bedding  in 
the  corner  thrown  sometimes  on  straw,  with  a few 
stones  to  keep  it  together,  and  a little  covering.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  a Relief  Committee  which  supplied 
them  with  blankets,  but  the  state  of  their  houses  was  ■ 
so  bad  that  the  blankets  became  dirty  and  filthy  after 
a very  short  time. 

23413.  Have  their  houses  windows  ? — Well,  some- 
times they  have  miserable  little  holes — not  like 
windows  at  all,  though  glass  is  so  very  cheap.  Their 
houses  are  very  badly  lighted. 

23414.  What  have  they  in  the  way  of  a chimney? 
— Well,  generally  a hole,  though  sometimes  a little 
chimney  is  erected.  In  the  houses  of  the  poor  about 
the  town  there  is  scarcely  a chimney  at  all.  There  is 
some  sort  of  opening  in  the  roof  that  lets  a little  of 
the  smoke  out. 

23415.  You  have  mentioned  something  as  to  their 
having  land  ? — Yes  ; I don’t  think  that  any  alteration 
in  the  Land  Laws  will  have  the  effect  of  pacifying  the 
people  and  making  them  comfortable,  unless  some 
provision  is  introduced  in  the  way  of  giving  them  a 
bit  of  ground.  When  they  are  brought  to  the  towns 
they  are  open  to  every  temptation  — no  people, 
particularly  those  of  them  that  read  those  revolu- 
tionary periodicals,  are  more  so.  They  say  to  them- 
selves, No  change  can  make  us  worse  off  than  we  are. 
If  they  were  sent  round  from  the  towns  through  the 
farmers,  that  would  separate  them  from  temptation, 
and  be  a great  means  of  improving  their  position. 

23416.  Would  you  fix  the  price  which  the  farmers 
should  charge  them  for  ground  ? — Yes ; I would 
suggest  that  they  should  get  half  an  acre  of  ground 
at  the  farmer’s  rent,  and  that  the  Government  should 
advance  them  money  to  build  houses,  charging 
interest  for  it;  £50  would  build  a comfortable 
labourer’s  cottage. 

23417.  Who  should  get  the  loan  and  build  ? — 
Well,  if  the  tenant  got  'the  money  lie  should  be 
compelled  to  build  the  house  in  a selected  position. 
It  should  have  a kitchen,  two  bed-rooms,  an  enclosed 
yard,  and  a piggery.  That  might  be  done  com- 
fortably for  £50.  The  interest  of  that  in  addition 
to  the  rent  of  the  half-acre  should  be  put  on  the 
labourer,  and  made  a perpetual  charge— not  a charge 
payable  in  35  years,  but  a perpetual  charge — for  the 
half-acre  of  ground  and  house.  Let  that  be  paid  to 
the  tenant;  and  I would  suggest  also  that  the  interest 
should  be  collected  along  with  the  poor  rate  in  order 
to  save  the  Government  expense.  The  £1  a year 
or  2 per  cent,  perpetual  interest  should  be  collected 
in  that  way. 

23418.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  neither  the 
landlord  nor  the  tenant  would  make  comfortable 
dwellings  for  labourers,  the  Board  of  Guardians  should 
have  power  to  borrow  the  money  and  take  the  land 
for  the  purpose  ? — Well,  that  would  be  a very  good 
suggestion.  Mine  would  be  that  if  the  tenant 
neglected  to  build  the  house  or  keep  the  occupier  in 
it  when  it  was  built,  a penalty  should  be  imposed  on 
him  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  of  the  electoral  division — a penalty 
not  higher  than  £10  or  lower  than  £5. 

23419.  Baron  Dowse. — If  any  privileges  should  be 
conferred  on  the  farmer  by  the  Legislature,  might  he 
not  be  denied  them  unless  he  built  labourers’  houses  ? 
— Well,  that  would  be  very  good. 

23420.  The  Chairman. — Might  there  not  be  many 
cases  in  which  the  farmer  would  say — “ I don’t  want 
labourers  on  my  holding  ? I would  make  it  com- 
pulsory for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  If  the  law 
is  to  improve  the  ..farmers,  they  ought  to  improve  the 
labourers,  who  have  as  good  a right  to  live  in  the 
country  as  they  have. 

23421.  The  O’Conor  Don.— What  would  you  do 
if  the  labourer  got  ill  and  died,  and  left  a helpless 


family  in  the  house,  who  were  unable  to  work  for  the 
farmer? — Well,  I would  not  ask  the  labourer  to  work 
for  the  farmer  at  all ; I would  let  him  make  the  most 
he  could  of  his  labour,  and  be  quite  independent  of 
the  farmer  as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent;  because  if 
you  made  it  imperative  on  the  labourer  t-o  work  for 
the  farmer,  they  would  have  disagreements  if  the 
labourer  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  most  he  could 
of  his  day’s  labour.  The  farmer  might  say  to  him, 
11  You  must  come  to  me  for  2s.  a day.”  While 
the  labourer  might  say,  “lean  get  3s.  elsewhere;” 
and  then  the  farmer  might  try  to  force  him.  Let  the 
labourer  be  independent  of  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer 
of  his  landlord. 

23422.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  better  that 
they  should  both  hold  direct  from  the  landlord  ? — 
Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  a great  deal  better. 

23423.  The  Chairman. — And  so  make  the  land- 
lord provide  comfortable  labourers’  houses  instead  of 
the  tenant? 

Baron  Dowse. — That  was  the  intention  of  the  clause 
in  the  Land  Act. 

Witness. — A quarter  of  an  acre  would  not  be 
sufficient.  In  our  place  they  will  pay  the  farmers  £6 
an  acre,  along  with  manuring  their  land  for  them, 
bringing  their  own  manure ; whereas  if  they  could 
put  that  manure  on  their  own  little  plot  of  ground  it 
would  be  a great  improvement. 

23424.  And  save  them  from  having  to  go  a dis- 
tance ? — Precisely.  It  would  make  people  say  that 
the  Government  were  anxious  to  do  some  good  for 
them,  and  would  pacify  them.  If  something  of 
the  kind  were  done  you  would  lessen  the  amount  of 
police  in  the  country. 

23425.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  you  compel  the  farmer 
to  keep  a certain  number  of  labourers? — Yes,  I 
would — a labourer’s  cottage  for  every  £60  of  valua- 
tion. 

23426.  And  you  would  leave  the  labourer  free  to 
work  for  the  farmer  or  not  as  he  liked  ? — To  pay 
the  rent  of  the  cottage  and  have  no  more  to  say  to 
him. 

23427.  You  would  make  it  a yearly  hiring  ? — No, 
I would  not;  but  as  long  as  he  paid  the  rent  and 
conducted  himself  without  deteriorating  the  house 
and  land,  the  farmer  should  have  no  claim  against 
him. 

23428.  At  present  the  labourers  are  hired  by  the 
year? — Yes,  they  are. 

23429.  And  they  get  their  houses? — They  get  a 
house  and  a small  haggard. 

23430.  What  wages  do  that  class  get  in  your 
country.  ? — About  a shilling  a day  all  the  year  round, 
and  their  houses. 

23431.  Any  firing  ? — No,  no  firing,  but  a bit  of  a 
garden  of  perhaps  9 or  10  perches. 

23432.  You  would  scatter  the  labourers  that  are 
now  in  the  towns,  through  the  country  in  the  way  you 
have  mentioned? — Precisely.  That  is  my  object. 

23433.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  work — is  not 
the  town  a more  central  place  for  them? — The  farmers 
are  obliged  to  come  into  the  town  every  morning  to  get 
labourers,  they  are  so  scarce,  particularly  in  the  season, 
when  hay  is  saved  and  corn  cut.  They  are  obliged  to 
come  and  take  the  labourers  from  the  Cross,  whereas,  if 
they  were  spread  through  the  country,  they  could  get 
them  without  doing  that. 

23434.  The  country  is  so  much  a grass  country  that 
it  would  be  hard  for  the  labourers  to  make  a living  if 
they  were  scattered  through  it,  whereas  in  the  town 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  near  their  work? — 
Well',  as  far  as  the  electoral  division  of  Bruff  is  con- 
cerned, they  would  not  be  far  from  them.  If  they 
wanted  to  work  for  the  fanners  of  the  neighbourhood, 
they  could  come  into  town  in  the  morning.  But  that 
seldom  occurs. 

23435.  How  many  labourers  are  there  in  Bruff  un- 
connected with  farmers? — Well,  I think  there  are  fifty. 

23436.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  farm 
work  to  keep  them? — No,  nothing. 

23437.  There  is  no  other  labour  going  on  in  the 
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place? — No,  they  have  no  manufactures  of  any 
sort. 

23488.  They  are  dependent  on  the  wages  they  pick 
up  from  their  labour  ? — Precisely. 

23489.  They  must  be  in  a bad  way  generally  speak- 
ing ? — They  are,  generally  speaking,  very  badly  off. 

23440.  Is  that  the  way  in  all  the  small  towns  in  the 
county  of  Limerick? — Well,  indeed  I think  it  is  the 
general  rule.  I was  just  making  out  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  electoral  division  of  Bruff  at  £60  valua- 
tion, and  I think  it  would  give  forty-three  labourers 
for  the  place. 

23441.  That  would  take  forty-three  out  of  the  town? 
— Yes.  In  one  electoral  division  a valuation  of  £75 
would  give  thirty-four.  To  take  the  number  scattei'ed 
through  the  whole  place  at  sixty-three  for  a valuation 
of  £6000  would  not  be  too  much.  The  plan  I pro- 
pose would  take  them  out  and  give  them  a sort  of  status. 

23442.  I suppose  everything  they  buy  is  dear  in 
Bruff  ? — Milk,  although  the  country  is  a milk  country, 
is  very  scarce.  The  farmers  as  a rule  are  very  con- 
servative as  regards  milk.  They  prefer  giving  it  to 
their  calves  rather  than  to  the  poor  people. 

23443.  What  do  they  burn — turf  or  coal? — Princi- 
pally coal.  Formerly  we  had  turbaries,  but  they  are 
cut  out. 

23444.  It  must  be  hard  enough  for  them  to  get 
fuel? — Very  difficult.  If  the  poor  people  had  each  a 
bit  of  ground  with  a comfortable  house,  it  would  alter 
their  position,  because  instead  of  paying  so  high  a rent 
for  land,  they  would  till  their  own  little  plots.  After 
they  came  home  in  the  evening  at  six  o’clock,  they  could 
till  their  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  or  oats. 

23445.  And  they  would  pay  less  than  they  do  for 
their  miserable  lodgings  in  the  towns? — The  rent  of 
half  an  acre  of  the  best  land  will  be  305.  The  interest 
on  the  money  advanced  for  building  the  cottages  would 
be  £1  a year  more.  They  pay  more  than  £3  at  present 
for  their  miserable  hovels. 

23446.  It  would  also  encourage  in  them  habits  of 
thrift  and  industry? — Yes. 

23446a.  And  cleanliness? — Yes. 

23447.  Baron  Dowse. — And  give  them  a stake  in 
the  country  ? — Precisely. 

23448. — Mr.  Shaw. — Do  they  send  their  children 
to  school? — They  do  tolerably  well  unless  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  priests  are  always 
at  them  about  sending  their  children  to  the  monastery 
schools,  where  they  are  being  educated  fairly  enough. 
The  whole  thing  is  to  show  them  that  an  interest  is  felt 
in  them ; which  would  give  them  habits  of  industry  and 
loyalty,  and  everything  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  State. 

23449.  So  that  you  think  the  farmers  have  not  all 
the  grievances  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have  all  the 
grievances.  I think  the  farmers  are  tolerably  well 


able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  although  they  have 
grievances  too.  Last  season  a poor  man  was  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  Before  six  months  the  agent 
came  round  to  the  man,  who  had  an  only  daughter, 
whom  he  could  have  got  married  to  a young  man  who 
would  pay  the  rent  and  all  the  incumbrances.  He 
brought  the  young  man  and  the  priest  to  the  agent, 
but  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  young  man  as 
tenant,  and  handed  over  the  land  to  another, 

23450.  So  that  the  marriage  did  not  come  off? — . 
The  poor  man  was  turned  out.  I thought  it  was  a 
gfeat  hardship — the  worst  case  that  had  come  under 
my  notice. 

23451.  Baron  Dowse. — The  man  was  turned  out  by 
ejectment  ? — Yes. 

23452.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  was  nothing  against  the 
young  man? — Not  a hap’orth.  He  was  an  amiable, 
industrious,  good  young  man;  and  if  the  agent  had 
accepted  him  as  tenant,  the  poor  man  who  was  evicted 
would  have  had  a home  for  ever. 

23453.  Baron  Dowse. — What  was  the  estate? — 
The  Carberry  estate. 

23454.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Lord  Carberry. 

23455.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees : 
who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  Freke.  It  was  the  worst  case 
I know  of. 

23456.  Because,  generally  speaking,'  that  estate  is 
very  liberally  managed  in  other  respects? — Yes.  It  is 
the  worst  case  of  Mr.  Freke’s  I ever  heard. 

23457.  Baron  Dowse. — What  has  become  of  the 
farm? — It  has  been  given  to  an  adjoining  farmer. 

23458.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  wanted  it  for  consolida- 
tion?— Yes. 

23459.  Was  it  a fair-sized  farm? — No,  a small  little 
plot  of  seven  or  eight  acres. 

23460.  Still  the  young  man  could  have  made  a 
living  by  it  ? — He  could,  and  have  given  the  old  man 
a home. 

23461.  Baron  Dowse.  — What  happened  the  old 
man? — He  is  in  a great  state  of  misery  at  present. 
He  is  rather  old.  The  poor  little  girl  his  daughter 
was  obliged  to  go  into  service.  Another  suggestion  I 
would  make,  if  the  scheme  I have  stated  were  to  be 
carried  out,  is  as  to  the  sites  for  the  dwellings.  The 
farmers  might  put  them  in  swampy  places  where  the 
land  is  bad.  I would  suggest  that  the  sites  should  be 
selected  by  the  poor  law  guardians,  the  sub-inspector, 
and  the  doctor, 

23462.  The  Chairman. — So  as  to  get  them  into 
healthy  situations? — Precisely.  If  the  selection  were 
left  to  the  farmers,  they  would  put  them  into  the  worst 
part  of  the  farms. 

23463.  The  site  should  be  near  good  water  too  ? — 
Precisely ; and  in  elevated  positions  where  the  air  would 
be  good. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Dclmege. 


John  Christopher  Delmege,  Esq.,  examined. 


23464.  The  Chairman. — You  are  the  High  Sheriff 
of  this  county  ? — Yes. 

23465.  I believe  you  have  turned  your  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  this  country  as  regards  the  rents  ? 
— Yes. 

23466.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Government  valuation  affords  a scale  on  which  rents 
should  be  fixed? — I think  it  is  a most  fallacious 
one  in  every  possible  way.  I knew  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  myself,  and  he  told  me  he  never  intended 
it  for  anything  but  taxation  purposes.  Prices  now 
are  double  what  they  were  in  1852.  The  price  of 
butter  has  doubled.  Mutton  and  beef  then  were  4 ^d. 
a pound;  their  prices  are  nearly  double  that  now. 
Butter  which  was  then  65s.  a cwt.  is  now  120s.  and 
130s. ; and  the  prices  of  corn  and  oats  have  increased 
too. 

23467.  You  think  it  would  be  of  importance  to  get 
it  out  of  the  heads  of  the  people  that  the  Government 
have  fixed  on  that  valuation  as  a scale  for  rent  ? — Well, 


I certainly,  would  think  it  important  to  get  it  out  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  that  Griffith’s  valuation  is  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  contract  for  rent  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

23468.  Do  you  recommend  a new  valuation  that 
could  be  called  a Government  valuation?— I came 
down  here  full  of  that,  but  a few  words  that  I had 
with  Sir  George  Young  on  the  point  upset  me.  He 
said  if  Griffith’s  valuation  was  no  true  valuation,  and  yet 
people  asked  for  it,  then,  all  the  more  if  a new  Government 
valuation  should  be  made  now,  the  people  would  say, 
“ That  is  the  Government  valuation,  and  we  won’t  pay 
any  more.  They  might  not  even  pay  as  much  as  they 
do  at  present.  The  existing  valuation  is  ridiculous  as 
the  foundation  of  a contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

23469.  But  if  a new  valuation  were  framed  on  the 
present  scale  of  prices,  and  as  a fair  rent  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  what  objection  would  there  be  to  that 
getting  into  their  minds? — Well,  if  it  were  framed 
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according  to  the  present  prices,  I think  it  would  be 
very  advisable.  I think  that  whatever  course  is 
adopted,  it  would  be  well  to  get  Griffith’s  valuation 
out  of  their  heads.  They  have  a standstill  on  that. 
Most  of  the  tenantry  in  the  country  now  offer  that 
much  and  no  more. 

23470.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  they  might  call  any  new 
valuation  a “ landlord’s,  valuation,”  and  object  to  it  as 
strongly  as  if  it  were  higher  than  Griffith’s  ?— As  if  it 
were  higher  than  Griffith’s  ? 

23471.  So  that  it  would  be  hard  to  manage  the 
thing  in  a general  way  ?— It  would. 

23472.  The  Chairman. — But  supposing  that  it  was 
to  be  the  standard  of  rent,  would  you  object  to  that  ? — 
I would  object  to  any  interference  with  freedom  of 
contract.  I don’t  see  why  there  should  be  any  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  with  respect  to  land, 
no  more  than  there  is  with  respect  to  any  article  of 
commerce  or  agricultural  produce. 

23473.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  should  be  a differ- 
ence between  landlord  and  tenant  respecting  rent, 
arbitration  would  be  a fair  way  of  settling  it  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would.  I don’t  see  what  business  the  Legisla- 
ture has  to  interfere  at  all  with  freedom  of  contract 
between  man  and  man.  Perhaps  in  Europe  there  is 
not  a cleverer  or  cannier  set  of  people  than  the  Irish 
peasantry ; they  are  highly  educated  now,  and  are  very 
well  able  to  make  their  contracts  and  bargains ; and  I 
don’t  see  why  there  should  be  any  Act  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  interference  with  rent,  no  more  than 
there  should  be  to  compel  me  to  give  my  bullocks  at  a 
certain  price  to  a certain  man.  I would  have  total 
freedom  of  contract.  I would  adopt  the  phraseology 
of  the  Tenant  League  to  a certain  extent ; that  is,  I 
would  have  the  three  “ P’s  I would  have  fixity  of 
tenure  limited  to  leases  for  sixty-one  or  sixty-three  years, 
which  I am  doing  myself  advantageously  both  for  my- 
self and  for  my  tenantry,  by  which  means  the  banks 
would  be  glad  to  see  them,  and  if  they  should  be 
marrying  their  sons  or  daughters,  they  would  get  more 
money,  and  they  would  be  enabled  to  go  to  the  Board 
of  W orks  as  stiffly  as  any  landlord  and  get  a couple  of 
hundreds.  I would  have  the  tenure  limited  to  sixty-one 
or  sixty-three  years.  I would  have  free  sale  also,  but 
to  a certain  extent  limited.  It  might  happen  that  an 
old  couple  might  wish  to  give  up  farming  altogether  : 
their  children  might  be  dead  or  gone  to  America ; and 
they  might  wish  to  sell  their  land  and  come  to  a city. 
The  landlord  might  be  a grasping  man,  and  finding 
that  a good  opportunity  of  coming  in  on  this  old  farm, 
might  say  “ no  ” to  every  one  that  the  outgoing  couple 
might  bring.  In  such  a case  I would  have  an  appeal 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  man  offering  for  the  farm  of  the  old  tenant,  and 
if  he  should  find  him  a proper  man,  I would  insist  on 
his  being  taken.  I would  have  freedom  of  sale  to  that 
extent. 

23474.  That  would  be  an  arbitration  by  the  County 
Court  judge  ? — Precisely. 

23475.  Baron  Dowse.— Your  three  “P’s”  would 
be  freedom  of  contract  at  rents  fixed  by  the  landlord, 
tenure  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  and  free  sale 
limited? — Those  are  my  three  “P’s;”  but  I cannot 
see  for  the  life  of  me  what  business  the  Legislature  has 
to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract.  The  people  who 
take  land  now  is  just  as  well  aware  of  the  value  of  it, 
and  as  well  able  to  make  their  bargains,  as  I am  or 
any  one  of  you.  They  are  no  longer  the  ignorant  class 
of  people  that  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

23476.  The  Chairman.— You  have  not  said  how 
you  would  arrive  at  fair  rents  ? — Freedom  of  contract, 
my  lord. 

23477.  Baron  Dowse. — He  would  have  fair  rents 
fixed  by  freedom  of  contract,  and  fixity  of  tenure 
limited  1 — I would  supplement  fair  rents  by  freedom  of 
contract.  Why  should  I be  compelled  to  let  my  land 
for  a certain  sum  ? 

23478.  Baron  Dowse.— Yes.  But  what  they  say  in 
the  north  is,  that  they  have  no  alternative.  They  are 
on  the  farm.  The  landlord  says,  “ I require  such  and 
such  a rent.”  They  allege  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 


the  tenants  have  freedom  of  contract ; but  they  have 
no  freedom  of  contract,  for  they  are  compelled  to  give 
him  the  rent  rather  than  go  out?— Well,  you  gee, .Baron, 
I don’t  know  anything  about  the  north. 

23479.  Well,  take  the  south — come  to  Limerick,? — 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  it  extended  here. 

23480.  The  tenant  will  give  the  additional  rent 
rather  than  go  out,  even  though  he  considers  it  an 
unfair  one? — Well,  but  I would  give  him  a long 
lease. 

23481.  But  you  should  first  settle  the  rent? — He' 
and  I would  settle  it. 

23482.  But  you  are  freer  than  he  is? — No,  he  is 
just  as  free  as  I am.  He  need  not  take  my  land. 

23483.  But  he  is  on  your  land,  and  his  only  choice 
is  between  paying  the  increased  rent  and  going  to  the 
poorhouse? — I don’t  know  that. 

23484.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  the  case  of  a man  in  a 
holding.  He  and  you  come  to  fix  the  rent,  and  you 
can’t  agree.  He  thinks  you  are  putting  an  excessive 
price  on  him.  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  in  such  cases, 
and  it  would  be  unfair  except  in  such  cases  only,  that 
there  was  some  tribunal  of  skilled  men,  above  sus- 
picion, to  settle  the  matter  between  you — wouldn’t  it 
be  more  satisfactory  for  the  landlord  than  having 
unpleasantness  ? — That  is,  where  the  tenant  is  in  ? 

Baron  Dowse. — I-  quite  agree  with  you  when  he 
is  not  in. 

23485.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  he  is  not  in,  you  have 
the  thing  to  let,  and  the  man  may  please  himself? — 
He  to  buy,  and  I to  sell — freedom  of  contract. 

23486.  Baron  Dowse. — I am  talking  about  a man 
who  is  in  already,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shaw. 

Witness. — In  already,  or  a man  who  has  a lease 
unexpired  ? Yes. 

23487.  Baron  Dowse. — He  does  not  want  to  be 
put  out  of  his  land.  His  landlord  says  to  him,  “ You 
have  had  that  land  for  30s.  on  lease;  I will  now 
charge  you  35s.”  The  man  says,  “ I won’t  give  35s., 
but  will  give  32s. — let  us  split  the  difference.”  He  says 
he  won’t  give  more  than  that,  and  the  landlord  says  he 
won’t  take  less  than  35s. : whom  are  they  to  appeal  to? 

23487a.  Mr.  Shaw. — Some  tribunal  above  sus- 
picion ? 

Witness. — I should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that 
as  a landlord  myself,  if  it  was  above  suspicion,  but 
certainly  not  with  a tribunal  of  tenant-farmers. 

Baron  Dowse. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Decidedly  not. 

Baron  Dowse. — What  Mr.  Shaw  and  I mean  is  a 
competent  man  above  suspicion. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Unconnected  with  the  district. 

23488.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  not  object  to 
that,  Mr.  Delmege  ? 

Witness. — I would  not. 

Baron  Dowse. — I know  you  to  be  a fair  man. 

Witness. — Well,  my  lord,  I am  obliged  to  you  for 
the  character. 

23489.  Baron  Dowse.  — You  would  be  satisfied 
with  a tribunal  of  that  sort,  giving  a lease  of  sixty- 
three  years? 

Witness. — I would  have  no  perpetuity.  The 
longest  limit  I would  give  would  be  sixty-one  years.  I 
am  giving  that  myselfi  and  it  is  workiug  satisfactorily. 

23490.  You  are  doing  it  yourself  now? — I am 
doing  it  satisfactorily,  and  I have  no  tribunal. 

23491.  And  you  knew  what  you  were  about,  for  in 
addition  to  being  a landlord,  you  were  formerly  a 
barrister? — Well,  I was  at  it  for  five  or  six  years. 

23492.  Would  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  all  farms 
— grass  farms,  town  parks,  etc. — or  only  to  farms  the 
tenants  of  which  were  resident  on  them,  and  working 
tenants? — I don’t  exactly  comprehend  the  question. 

23493.  At  present  the  distinction  is  drawn  in  the 
Land  Act.  Certain  farms  are  not  in  the  same  category 
in  that  Act  with  a farm  on  which  the  tenant  resides 
and  works.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory to  give  a sixty-one  years’  tenure,  with  a rent 
to  be  fixed,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  a public  Court  of 
arbitration,  in  the  case  of  all  farms  ? — Yes. 

23494.  Would  you  as  to  all  farms? — Well,  no.  I 
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think  the  knowledge  of  what  grass  land  will  do  is  much 
more  easily  arrived  at  than  the  same  knowledge  with 
respect  to  arable  land.  We  all  know  what  grass  land 
will  do  from  its  appearance.  There  is  nothing  hidden 
or  concealed  about  it,  and  it  is  apparent  to  every  one 
what  it  is.  But  with  arable  land  it  is  different.  You 
don’t  know  how  it  may  turn  out,  and  therefore  I 
would  put  it  for  arable  land  and  not  for  grass  land. 

23495.  And  leave  the  grazing  land  to  competition? 


— Leave  the  grazing  land  to  competition — the  grass 
parks.  You  would  not  interfere  with  the  town  parks? 
Some  people  call  it  accommodation  land.  I let  land 
near  the  town  here  very  satisfactorily  to  butchers, 
graziers,  and  jobbers,  who  pay  me  more  for  it  than 
any  farmer  could.  Of  course  you  would  not  interfere 
with  that? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Oh,  not  at  all. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Rev.  William  Gubbins,  examined. 


23496.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  do  you  live? — At 
Knocklong,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

23497.  Are  you  in  a parish  ? — I am  a clergyman, 
living  on  my  private  property.  I never  was  on  a 
mission  in  this  country.  I was  formerly  chaplain  to 
the  late  Catholic  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

23498.  But  you  are  not  engaged  in  any  spiritual 
functions  now  ? — No.. 

23499.  AYhat  is  the  amount  of  your  property  ? — 
My  landed  property  with  tenants  is  something  over 
£200  a year ; and  as  a tenant  myself  I farm  over  80 
Irish  acres. 

23500.  Who  is  your  landlord?  — Mr.  Joseph 
Gubbins  of  Kiifrush,  and  the  Misses  Cooper,  whose 
father  was  the  late  owner  of  Markree  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  They  are  now  living  in  England. 

23501.  How  many  tenants  have  you? — Only  four 
tenants,  my  lord. 

23502.  With  reference  to  those  tenants  of  your 
own,  I suppose  your  land  is  let  at  a fair  rent? — The 
rent  is  over  £200  a year.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  £167. 
For  the  last  two  years  I found  it  necessary  to  give 
them  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  reducing  their 
rent  to  Griffith’s  valuation.  In  fact  I found  it 
necessary  as  a farmer  myself  to  do  so. 

23503.  As  a tenant  renting  land,  are  you  acquainted 
with,  the  manner  in  which  the  Land  Act  of  1870  has 
worked  ? — Yes. 

23504.  Has  it  given  satisfaction? — I think  it  has 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  tenants.  I can  give  cases 
from  the  parish  where  I live  in.  The  husband  of  a Mrs. 
Power  was  in  debt  to  their  landlord  some  years  ago, 
before  the  Land  Act  of  187.0  passed.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  a person  named  Scanlan,  the 
man’s  brother-in-law,  paid  arrears  for  him  to  the 
amount  of  £360.  He  got  12  acres  out  of  30  which 
constituted  the  holding,  and  paid  the  rent  to  the  land- 
lord for  twelve  years.  But  a neighbouring  farmer, 
who,  I believe,  was  examined  here,  came  to  the 
landlord,  gave  him  £700,  and  induced  him  to  turn 
out  those  unfortunate  creatures.  I believe  myself 
that  that  injustice  done  to  the  poor  tenants  arose 
more  from  the  anxiety  of  farmers  to  get  the  land,  than 
from  any ; injustice  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  I 
lived  twenty  years  in  England,  and  during  the 
minority  of  Bertram,  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  I was 
one  of  his  guardians,  and  I believe  myself  that  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  taken  as  a body,  are  just  as  good 
as  the  landlords  of  either  England  or  Scotland. 

23505.  They  are  subject  to  more  temptation  ? — 
Something  of  that  kind.  I think,  again,  that  where 
there  has  been  injustice  done,  it  has  been  in  a great 
measure  done  through  the  agents,  I have  cases  from 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  to  prove  that;  but 
I will  first  take  my  own  case.  Some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  Misses  Cooper  came  to  my  house.  The  late 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told  me  that  if  ever  I slept  in  a 
low  room,  my  life  would  not  be  a long  one,  and  the 
late  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  said  the  same  thing.  I. told' 
the  Misses  Cooper,  and  their  agent,  Mr.  Sanders,  that 
I was  going  to  build  a residence,  and  that  I wanted  no 
money  from  them,  but  only  the  understanding  that  when 
my  lease  expired  my  lands  would  not  be  put  up  in  con- 
sideration of  the  improvement  I was  making.  My  lease 
expired,  and  Mr.  Sanders  asked  me  to  take  a lease  for 
three  years,  and  that  after  I had  expended  £2000,  and 


the  Misses  Cooper  had  told  me  that  I never  should  be 
disturbed.  I wrote  to  my  solicitor,  who  said,  “ Your 
rent  is  not  over  £50  a year,  and  you  may  take  a lease, 
because,  under  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Act,  they 
cannot  disturb  you.”  I took  the  lease  for  three  years, 
and  offered  him  half  a year’s  rent,  amounting  to  £23, 
12s.  6d.  He  said  my  half-year’s  rent  was  £25,  3s.  6d. 
I said  I had  the  land  surveyed  twice,  and  if  he  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  my  survey,  let  him  appoint  one,  and  I 
would  pay  him  if  the  previous  survey  was  incorrect. 
Notwithstanding  all  that,  he  has  taken  the  rent  for 
the  last  three  gales,  giving  me  a receipt  for  £25, 
3s.  6c?.,  whereas  my  cheques  were  only  for  £23,  12s. 
each  half-year. 

23506.  What  is  your  yearly  rental  ?— My  yearly 
rent  for  that  land  is  about  20  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s 
valuation. 

23507.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £40. 

23508.  Then  you  may  make  your  mind  easy,  for  it 
is  the  valuation  that  regulates  the  £50,  and  not  the 
rent.  You  say  that  the  Land  Act  has  failed  in  giving 
protection  to  tenants  by  not  .preventing  arbitrary 
evictions;  how  is  that? — In  the  case  which  1 first 
mentioned,  and  in  the  second  which  I am  about  to 
mention,  it  has  not  prevented  the  arbitrary  increase  of 
rents.  I now  come  to  a property  of  Lord  Ashtown’s, 
neat  to  where  I live.  A tenant  to  whom  I went  the 
other  day,  showed  me  his  lease.  His  father  had  had 
the  land  at  £1,  11s.  an  acre,  and  his  lease  expired. 
During  the  father’s  lifetime  the  land  was  put  up  to 
£2,  15s.  an  acre.  The  father  is  dead,  and  the  son  is 
in  possession  of  the  land.  Mr.  Townsend  came  to 
him,  and  said,  “You  must  pay  £3  an  acre.”  He  said, 
“ I can’t  afford  it.”  Mr.  Townsend  said,  “ If  you  don’t 
pay  that,  I will  have  you  out,  and  I will  get  far  more 
than  that  for  it.” 

23509.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  did  this  occur  ? — Within 
the  last  four  years.  I got  the  tenant’s  lease  from  him 
— a lease  for  one  year — stating  that  I was  going  before 
the  Land  Commission,  but  promising  that  I would  not 
make  anything  known  that  would  injure  him.  His 
father  and  himself  had  improved  and  built  to  the 
amount  of  £3000,  or  perhaps  more,  and  yet  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  lease  by  which  he  signs  away  all  his 
rights  for  those  improvements  in  the  event  of  his  being 
ejected.  I think  that  is  a cruel  injustice.  I tell  you 
more.  There  is  no  man  more  attached  than  I am  to 
my  religion,  but  in  politics  I differ  from  a great  num- 
ber of  Catholic  priests,  for  I am  a Conservative;  and 
I believe  that  if  the  present  Government  gave  fixity 
of  tenure  and  fair  rents  with  their  legal  rights  to  the 
tenants,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  agitation  that 
is  going  on. 

.23510.  You  ,say  fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free 
sale  ? — And  free  sale. 

23511.  How  would  you  fix  the  fair  rents? — Of 
course  I think  the  rents  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  been  high,  even  for  the  best  of  lands. 
I have  a dairyman  farming  40  cows  for  me.  He 
could  not  pay  me  more  than  £8  a cow,  and  begged  of 
me  to  take  them  up  from  him.  I held  him  on,  and 
kept  a most  accurate  account,  and  instead  of  making 
£12  a cow,  with  all  expenses  paid,  1 1 only  made 
£7,  10s. 

23512.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  say  you  had  to  reduce 
your  rents  ?— I had. 
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23513.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  the  landlord  and 
tenant  did  not  agree  about  the  rent,  would  you  object 
to  fixing  it  by  arbitration? — I would  not.  I have 
never  raised  tenants’  rents,  and  I would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  a good  deal  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
agitation.  I would  not  willingly  reduce  my  lands 
to  Griffith’s  valuation,  as  I don’t  think  that  would 
be  fair  with  respect  to  good  grass  lands  on  which 
butter  is  made,  and  beef  and  mutton  fed.  Such  land, 
I think,  is  well  worth  20  to  25  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s 
valuation. 

23514.  Supposing  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  dif- 
fered as  to  the  rent,  how  would. you  settle  it? — Well, 
there  is  the  difficulty. 

23515.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  an  officer 
of  the  Government  being  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  would  be  above  suspicion  ? — I think  that  is  the 
man  who  would  do  it.  Unless  the  Government 
appoint  an  officer  for  the  purpose,  who  is  independent 
of  both  tenant  and  landlord,  you  never  will  have  peace 
in  this  country. 

23516.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  country? — I am 
confident  that  it  would,  and  that  the  agitation  which 
is  now  going  on  would  cease.  During  the  Fenian 
outbreak  there  was  a meeting  of  twelve  magistrates 
at  Knocklong.  The  farmers  came  to  me,  and  begged 
of  me  to  go  to  a police  barrack  which  was  in  possession 
of  the  Fenians  at  the  time,  and  try  to  get  home  their 
sons  from  it.  I was  dining  with  Mr.  Frenn,  D.L., 
and  he  said,  “ Gubbins,  are  you  going  to  be  shot  ? ” 
I said  I had  promised  them  that  I would  go.  He 
said  I was  a Conservative,  and  that  I had  better  not 
go.  I did  go,  and  found  them  in  possession  of  the 
barrack,  and  an  American  officer  in  command  of  them. 
I told  them  that  not  a man  amongst  them  had  a greater 
love  for  his  country  than  I had.  Then  the  officer  came 
up  and  put  a bayonet  at  me ; but  the  people  told  him 
not  to  molest  “Father  Gubbihs.”  Then  he  asked  me 
had  I come  to  vindicate  agents  who  violated  natural 
law,  by  not  allowing  a widow  tenant  to  have  her 
daughter  married  without  their  consent  ? and  I say  that 
men  who  did  so  brought  their  country  into  disrepute, 
and  that  unless  such  tyrannical  acts  of  agents  are  put 
a stop  to,  there  may  be  a revolution.  Now  I am 
coming  to  another  point.  I was  apprehensive  that  in 
the  event  of  Wm.  Power  being  ejected,  and  the  land 
taken  by  another  person,  the  man  who  took  it  would 
be  shot.  For  that  reason  I went  to  the  father-in-law 
of  Wm.  Power,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
said  to  him,  “ Won’t  you  take  your  son-in-law’s  pro- 
perty?” He  said  he  had  not  so  much  as  would  pay 
his  son-in-law’s  debts,  -which  amounted  to  £600  or 
£700.  I said,  “ Barry,  will  you  do  it  if  I get  the 
money?”  I went  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Saunders,  at 
Charleville,  and  said,  “Barry  will  take  his  son-in- 
law’s  farm,  and  I will  become  his  surety,  on  the 
condition  that,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able 


to  pay  the  £-700  for  which  he  is  liable,  and  of  my 
advancing  the  money  myself,  you  will  give  me  the 
right  of  selling  the  farm  again.”  He  said,  “ I must 
communicate  with  the  Misses  Cooper  in  England ; ” 
and  I have  his  letter  here  in  which  lie  gives  me  the 
right  But  here  is  the  injustice  which  he  has  done 
to  me,  after  having  given  me  the  right.  After 
giving  me  the  right,  he  goes  and  forces  this  James 
Barry  to  take  a lease  for  one  year ; and  by  his  doing 
so,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  to  pay  me  the 
£700,  the  land  is  rendered  not  worth  half  what  it 
was  before.  This  is  the  crying  injustice  which  is 
exciting  the  people  and  making  them  join  the  Tenant 
League.  Then  in  my  own  case,  after  having  spent 
£2000  in  erecting  the  house,  and  getting  a promise 
from  Major  Cooper  stating  that  I could  get  a lease  for 
ever  at  a rent  which  I thought  fair,  namely,  £2,  10s. 
an  acre,  Mr.  Saunders  only  gives  me  a lease  for  three 
years,  and  tries  to  force  me  to  pay  a rent  of  over 
£50  a year,  whereas  my  half-year’s  rent  is  only 
£23,  12s.  6d. 

23517.  Baron  Dowse. — You  think  the  remedy  for 
all  this  would  be  fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,  and  fair 
rents,  to  be  fixed  by  a competent  and  honest  valuator  ? 
— Yes.  I talked  to  Mr.  George  Massey  Dawson,  who 
asked  me  to  communicate  with  the  Commissioners, 
saying  that  ho  wished  to  be  examined ; but  I did  not 
think  it  was  my  place  to  do  so.  He  has  a rent-roll 
of  £8000  a year. 

23518.  You  said  you  had  spoken  to  others? — Yes. 
He  (Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson)  said  that  he  was  for  fixity  of 
tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale,  saying  that  these  would 
be  as  much  for  his  own  benefit  as  for  that  of  his  tenants. 

23519.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  ? — A young 
man  who  has  been  examined  before  this  Commission, 
and  who  has  become  an  active  Land  Leaguer,  John 
Molony,  was  the  person  who  was  the  cause  of  turning 
two  tenants  to  whom  I previously  referred,  Mrs.  Power 
and  T.  Scanlan,  out  by  giving  their  landlord  a bribe  of 
£700.  The  husband  died  broken-hearted,  and  the 
woman  is  a maniac.  The  other  day  I gave  a tenant 
who  owed  me  two  and  a half  years’  rent  an  abatement 
of  25  per  cent,  for  the  last  two  years,  and  permission 
to  sell  out-  I also  offered  him  a lease  for  ever. 

23520.  Was  Molony  the  person  who  got  the  land 
of  Mrs,  Power  and  the  Scanlans  ? — Decidedly ; he  is 
in  possession  of  it..  And  yet  that  man  joins  the  Land 
League  and  pretends  to  be  a great  agitator,  whereas 
he  has  done  a cruel  injustice. 

23520a.  Was  the  rent  raised  on  him  ? — No.  Molony 
asked  to  pay  £3  per  acre,  but  as  the  other  tenants 
only  pay  £2,  10s.,  he  continues  to  pay  £2,  10s.  also. 
I could  give  you  many  more  cases,  but  I think  these 
are  more  than  sufficient.  I say,  settle  the  land  ques- 
tion, and  I believe  in  my  sod  you  will  have  as  loyal 
a people  in  this  country  as  you  have  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  witness  retired. 
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Mr.  William  Madden,  examined. 
23521.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  do  you  live? — At 


Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

23521a.  Who  is  your  landlord? — The  Earl  of 
Kcnmare. 

23522.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I 
hold  49.  I took  a lease  of  it  in  1878.  Mr.  Hussey 
compelled  me  to  take  it  at  £3  an  acre. 

23523.  Was  there  a lease  tip  to  that  time? — There 
was,  for  an  old  life,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  at  27 s. 
6 d.  an  acre.  The  life  ill  that  old  lease  terminated  in 
1877. 

23524.  And  then  Mr.  Hussey  asked  you  to  take  a 
new  lease? — He  did,  and  pressed  upon  me  that  if  I 
did  not  give  £3  an  acre,  another  man  had  offered  him 
that  rent,  and  he.  would  give  him  the  land. 

23525.  Did  you  take  the  lease  ?-— I did. 

23526.  What  was  the  rent? — I paid  £1000  for  it 


six  years  before,  expecting  that  the  then  rent  would  be 
the  average  rent  of  the  property. 

23527.  What  was  the  old  rent  ? — 27 s.  6(7.  an  acre 
for  84  years  of  49  acres. 

23528.  How  much  was  that  altogether  ? — £67,  15s. 

23529.  And  the  new  rent  is — ? — £150.  There  is 
an  acre  and  a half  of  the  road;  and  there  are  some 
groves  of  trees  and  other  waste. 

23530.  Which  have  been  measured  ? — Measured  on 
me. 

23531.  You  thought,  when  you  bought  it,  that  the 
rent  would  not  be  raised  so  much  ?— Not  more  than 
the  average  rent  of  the  property,  which  was  from  £2 
to  £2,  5s.  or  two  guineas,  over  3500  acres. 

23532.  Have  not  the  rents  been  raised  over  the 
property  generally?— Yes,  but  he  did  not  demand 
them.  He  put  6s.  or  8s.  an  acre  on  the  tenants,  and 
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they  complied;  but  the  times  got  bad,  and  a year 
afterwards  he  did  not  demand  that  rent.  He  is  giving 
them  receipts  now  on  another  form,  that  is’,  he  is — 

23533.  Helping  them  on? — It  was  only  4s.  in  some 

23534.  He  is  not  asking  them  to  pay  the  increased 
rent? — No,  they  are  not  paying  it.  They  are  not  in- 
clined now  to  pay  it  at  all. 

23535.  Do  you  consider  the  new  rent  high  ? — I do ; 
only  for  another  farm  that  I have,  I and  my  family 
would  be  in  the  workhouse. 

23536.  You  could  not  live  on  it?- — No. 

22537.  Is  your  residence  on  that  farm? — It  is.  I 
have  another  farm  in  the  parish,  within  an  English 
mile  of  it.  I came  to  live  on  this  place  when  I got  it. 
I bought  it  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  during 
the  agency  of  Michael  Robert  Ryan.  I bought  the 
goodwill  and  interest,  with  the.  improvements  and 
planting,  and.  have  got  the.  assignment  at  home. 
In  .1876  or  1877,  Mr.  Ryan  was  deprived  of  the 
agency,  and  Mr.  Hussey  came  in,  having  got  the 
appointment  under  the  Earl  of  Kenmare.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  old  life  dropped,  namely  Miss  O’Grady, 
who  lived  in  Dublin,  and  was  eighty-six  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  lease  had  run  to  about 
eighty-four  years.  There  were  100  acres  at  £50  a 
year. 

23538.  Was  yours  better  land? — Mine  is  higher 
and  drier ; but  there  is  a river  which  my  cattle  have 
to  come  round  to  unless  they  drink  stagnant  bog 
water. 

23539.  Is  yours  grass  land? — It  is  all  grass  land — 
upland.  It  is  too  high  and  dry.  I would  take  the 
other  property  sooner. 

23540.  Did  you  object  to  the  rent  ? — I did. 

23541.  Was  it  of  no  use? — He  said,  “If  you  don’t 
take  it,  the  other  man  has  offered  me  £3  an  acre,  and 
I must  give  it  to.  him. 

23542.  Did  he  know  that  you  had  paid  the 
£1000?; — He  knew  it;  he  said  he  could  not  help  it. 
I have  built  a dairy  and  cowhouse  within  the  last 
two  years. 

23543.  Since  you  got  the  new  lease? — Yes,  indeed ; 
and  I have  not  been  allowed  a penny  for  it.  It  was 
badly  wanted.  I built  the  cowhouse  for  twenty-four 
cows.  When  I consented  to  his  offer,  what  I thought 
was  that  if  I did  not  comply  with  his  demand  and  paid 
the  £3  an  acre,  he  would  come  back  on  me  after  I had 
settled  with  them. 

23544.  He  has  done  nothing  for  you? — Nothing. 

23545.  And  he  has  taken  the  rent?— -I  tell  you  what 


Sadlier  Stoney, 

23555.  Baron  Dowse. — You  live  at  Ballycapple 
House,  county  of  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

23556.  You  are  an  owner  and  occupier  of  land? — 

I own  1000  acres,  of  which  I have  let  700,  and  I 
have  300  in  my  own  occupation. 

23557.  Is  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  his  holding  allowed  on  your  estate  ? — No, 
not  without  my  leave. 

23558.  Do  you  give  permission  ? — I do  almost 
invariably. 

22559.  Without  any  restriction  ? — I would  not  give 
permission  if  the  proposed  purchaser  were  a person 
of  bad  character. 

23560.  But  with  the  exception  of  a control  over 
the  personal  character  of  the  tenant,  you  make  no 
objection? — I make  no  objection. 

23561.  You  have  given  very  considerable  attention 
to  the  land  question  ? — I have,  very  considerable. 

23562.  What  particular  points  would  you  like  to 
bring  before  us  ? — Well,  I would  like  to  bring  some 
points  before  you  in  order  to  settle  this  unhappy 
division  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

23563.  You  think  the  chief  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
question  of  rent  ? — I do.  I am  positive  of  it,  because 
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— he  has  done  worse.  This  time  twelve  months  I 
objected  to  pay  the  £3  an  acre.  I said,  “ Mr.  Hussey, 
I am  not  able  to  pay  it.”  “I  cannot  help  you,”  he 
said;  “if  you  don’t  pay  it,  give  me  up  my  land.”  I 
said  I had  settled  with  the  others,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  reduce  the  rent  for  me  and  put  me  on  an  average 
with  the  whole  tenantry  of  the  estate,  I would  not  pay 
it,  and  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with  me.  I did  not 
pay  the  rent,  but  carried  home  the  money  in  my 
pocket.  In  about  a month  afterwards  I had  a writ 
from  Dublin  for  the  rent.  I went  up  to  KiHarney,  and 
had  to  pay  the  £3  an  acre  rent,  but  he  put  me  to  30$. 
costs ; and  it  cost  me  15 s.  up  there  and  down.  That 
was  very  hard — I call  it  cruelty. 

23546.  Do  you  think  that  if  a valuator  were  sent 
on  the  land,  he  would  put  a lower  rent  upon  it  than 
that  which  you  are  paying  ? — I know  well  that  if  lie 
were  to  value  the  land  at  each  side  ■ of  mv  ditch  he 
would.  This  time  twelve  months,  when  I saw  Mr. 
Hussey  about  my  rent,  I offered  to  wager  him  £20 
that  there  was  as  good  land  as  mine  at  each  side  of 
my  ditch  set  at  £2  and  £2,  5s.  an  acre.  He  said  he 
would  not  wager  with  me — that  he  had  got  no  money 
to  wager ; and  in  about  four  weeks  afterwards  I 
had  the  writ  from  Dublin,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
KiHarney  and  pay. 

23547.  Did  they  give  any  reduction  in  the  bad 
times? — No,  not  since  Mr.  Galway  was  the  agent. 

23548.  Last  year  did  they  give  any  abatement  ? — 
No ; but  he  left  them  at  the  old  rent,  not  charging  the 
new. 

23549.  He  never  gave  you  any  abatement?— No. 

23550.  Baron  Dowse. — He  puts  the  new  rent  in 
the  receipt,  but  does  not  charge  it  ? — No ; but  he  is 
only  waitiug  until  the  times  get  up.  In  some  cases  it 
Comes  to  3$.,  4-s.,  and  6s.  an  acre  all  round  the 
property. 

23551.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  ? — That  is  the  principal  case,  and  it  is  a very  bad 
one. 

23552.  He  will  do  so,  may  be? — I don’t  know, 
unless  the  Government  do  something. 

23553.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  Government  valuator 
might  raise  your  neighbours’  rents  without  abating 
yours? — I only  want  justice.  I don’t  want  to  injure 
any  man,  but  I don’t  want  to  be  treated  worse  than 
others. 

23554.  Is  it  a dairy  you  keep  on  the  farm  you  have 
been  speaking  about? — A dairy  on  both  farms.  I 
milk  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  cows,  and  we  draw  the 
milk  from  the  other  farm  up  to  this. 


Esq.,  examined.! 

I have  all  my  land  let  at  a low  valuation,  and  I have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the  rent.  I pur- 
chased a town  land  thirty  years  ago ; it  was  then  let  at 
a rack-rent,  and  the  people  were  very  much  inclined 
to  outrage.  I purchased  it  in  1852,  and  at  that 
time  the  selling  price  of  land  was  very  low.  The 
rental  then  was  £297  a year.  I went  down  to 
the  tenants  and  spoke  to  them  about  it,  saying  all 
I wanted  was  to  get  a fair  interest  for  my  money, 
and  that  I would  give  the  benefit  of  my  bargain, 
which  I did  by  letting  them  the  land  at  half  the  rent 
they  were  previously  subject  to.  They  seemed  to 
think  this  was  rather  a suspicious  offer,  and  asked  me 
would  I raise  the  rent  afterwards  on  them.  I said 
no  I would  not,  but  would  give  them  leases  for  three 
lives,  putting  my  own  life  in  as  one  of  them,  for  it 
was  a very  lawless  part  of  the  country,  and  I thought 
it  a wise  precaution  to  put  my  own  life  into  the  lease. 

23564.  They  would  have  only  two  lives  if  any- 
thing happened  to  you  ? — Only  two. 

23565.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was 
that  they  agreed  to  that,  and  I have  had  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  with  them  ever  since.  I reduced 
the  rent  from  £297  to  £153.  Last  season,  in  1879, 
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when  every  one  was  looking  for  a reduction,  these 
men  came  to  me,  and  said,  “ Sir,  although  our  crops 
have  been  earned  away  by  the  Shannon  floods,  and 
our  pasture  lands  have  been  flooded,  so  that  we  are 
actually  paying  rent  on  70  acres  of  water,  still  we 
will  require  no  reduction  whatever ; you  stood  to  us 
in  worse  times,  and  we  won’t  see  you  short.”  The 
poor  law  valuation  of  the  town  land  is  £157,  10s., 
and  my  rent  is  £153,  and  it  is  paid  very  regularly. 

23566.  Do  you  think  that  in  cases  where  the  rents 
are  not  satisfactorily  arranged  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  there  should  be  some  interference  by  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise1? — No.  Arbitration  is  a very 
delicate  subject.  In  fact  I should  not  like  to  be 
in  the  position  of  an  arbitrator ; for  an  arbitrator 
that  would  not  be  lenient  to  a bad  tenant  might  get 
himself  shot. 

23567.  Supposing  he  were  a Government  official 
sent  down  from  Dublin,  and  a man  who  understood 
his  business? — Well,  I would  rather  have  the  rent 
regulated  in  some  way  in  relation  to  the  poor  law 
valuation,  which  is  well  known  and  well  understood 
by  the  people. 

23568.  Do  you  think  the  present  tenement  valua- 
tion could  be  taken  as  a standard  ? — I do. 

23569.  Do  you  think  it  uniform? — I think  that, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  it  would  be  better  than 
any  valuation  that  you  could  get.  In  fact  it  is 
ascertained,  and  if  you  were  to  get  a new  valuation 
it  would  only  raise  a great  deal  of  disturbance 
amongst  the  people.  There  would  be  appeals  from 
it,  and  continual  quarrels  and  fighting.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  have  a settled  thing  which  the  people  are 
nearly  satisfied  with;  or  I daresay  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  a fourth  over  the  valuation.  Generally 
speaking  that  would  be  a fair  rent. 

23570.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  present 
tenement  valuation  is  really  uniform  on  holdings — 
that  they  are  really  valued  relatively  at  the  same 
rate? — Well,  no,  they  are  not. 

23571.  Then  any  definite  proportion  of  one-fourth 
or  one-third,  or  anything  else,  over  it  would  not  be 
equal  ? — It  would  be  more  equal  than  any  valuation 
that  you  could  make  now.  You  cannot  get  all 
Ireland  valued  by  any  one  man.  You  would  have 
different  people  to  make  the  valuation,  and  different 
people  would  have  different  ideas  as  to  the  value  of 
land.  But  where  the  thing  is  settled  it  would  have 
more  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
because  it  would  give  a safe  and  certain  basis  to 
start  from. 

23572.  You  then  take  a basis  which  you  admit  is 
not  uniform?— I do.  I say  it  is  generally  uniform, 
but  in  some  particular  instances  it  is  not;  and  I 
would  say  that  in  those  instances,  and  where  the 
parties  did  not  agree,  there  should  be  a right  of 
appeal  to  have  a re-settlement  of  it  before  some 
Court  of  arbitration,  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,-  or  some  such  person. 

23573.  With  regard  to  improvements : have  you 
made  many  improvements  on  your  property  ? — I did. 
I gave  them  slate  and  timber  whenever  they  built 
slate  houses. 

32574.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  way  of 
drainage,  road-making,  or  fencing  ? — No,  I have  not. 

23575.  Have  the  tenants  been  improving  within 
your  own  estate  ? — No ; as  a general  rule  the  tenantry 
don’t  care  much  for  improving. 

23576.  Don’t  they  reclaim  cut-away  bog  attached 
to  their  holdings,  and  make  such  drains  as  are  re- 
quired ? — No,  they  don’t. 

23577.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  by  tenants 
of  their  holdings,  have  you  had  any  experience  on 
that  subject  %— Oh  yes,  I have.  I think  the  purchase 
of  their  holdings  by  tenants  would  be  one  of  the 
best  possible  things  that  could  be  adopted.  The 
Bright  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870  do  not  extend  to 
the  parties  who  require  them.  A tenant  who  is  able 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  farm  is  a very  good  tenant.  He  has 
capital  to  work  his  farm,  and  is  able  and  willing  to 


pay  his  rent;  in  fact  to  such  persons  the  Bright 
clauses  have  been  more  an  injury  than  a benefit, 
because  in'  their  endeavours  to  purchase  they  in- 
fringed upon  the  capital  which  ought  to  have  been 
used  for  the  stocking  and  working  of  their  farms. 
I think  that  poor  tenants  should  be  given  the  same 
privileges  that  are  given  to  landlords.  I bought  all 
the  tithe -rent  charge  of  my  property  under  the 
Church  Commissioners,  the  Government  advancing 
the  money  without  any  expense  to  me,  and  the 
annual  instalments,  to  expire  in  fifty-two  years,  are 
less  than  the  annual  amount  of  tithe-rent  paid 
before.  Then  it  is  collected  yearly  instead  of  half- 
yearly.  If  a land  debenture  stock  were  created  by 
the  Government,  and  assigned  to  any  landlords  who 
might  be  willing  to  sell  their  properties,  the  tenants 
might  be  enabled  to  purchase  their  holdings  in  that 
way,  and  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  them. 

23578.  Would  you  compel  the  landlords  to  sell 
their  estates  at  the  same  rate  that  the  tithe-rent 
charge  was  sold  to  the  buyers  under  the  Church  Act  ? 
— I would  not  compel  them  at  all. 

23579.  It  would  be  only  in  case  they  agreed  to 
sell  ? — In  case  they  agreed ; and  no  doubt  they  would, 
for  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
lord as  well  as  of  the  tenant,  and  no  loss  whatever  to 
the  Government,  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement. 
I would  appoint  a regular  price.  Where  the  land- 
lord was  willing  to  take  twenty  years’  purchase  of  a 
fourth  over  the  Government  valuation,  which  would 
generally  be  a fair  rent,  he  might  apply  by  memorial 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  stating  the  property  and  the 
valuation.  I would  not  allow  the  landlord  who  rack- 
rented  his  tenants  to  get  a higher  price  for  his  land 
on  that  account.  He  should  apply  to  Land  Com- 
missioners, just  as  you  apply  now  for  loans  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act.  They  should  advertise  the 
property  in  the  papers,  and  after  it  had  been  adver- 
tised three  times  they  should  grant  a merging  order ; 
and  then  instalments  should  be  paid  by  the  tenant 
taking  the  land,  to  the  Government,  at  either  5 per 
cent,  ending  in  thirty-five  years,  or  4|  in  fifty-two 
years. 

23580.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  under  the 
Church  Act  the  rate  at  which  the  tithe-rent  was  sold 
was  twenty-two  years’  purchase  ? — Twenty-two  and  a 
half  years’  purchase. 

23581.  This  could  only  apply  to  the  landlords 
who  should  be  willing  to  sell  at  the  same  rate  ? — 
Well,  I think  you  might  allow  the  landlords  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase  on  the  Poor  Law  valuation, 
which  would  generally  be  twenty  years’  purchase  at 
a fair  rent. 

23582.  That  could  not  be  paid  in  less  than  fifty- 
two  years  without  increasing  the  annual  rate  of  pay- 
ment ? — No.  It  could  be  paid  in  the  time  the  Land 
League  say — in  thirty-five  years  at  5 per  cent. 

23583.  Then  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  annually 
a greater  sum  than  he  at  present  pays  in  rent  ? — No ; 
in  fact  in  many  instances  the  tenant  would  have 
to  pay  less.  Suppose  the  case  of  a farm  valued  at 
£40  a year.  Such  a farm  is  often  let  at  £60  a year. 
If  the  landlord  were  to  sell  it  at  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  of  the  valuation,  the  purchase-money  would 
be  £1000.  That  would  be  paid  by  instalments  of  5 
per  cent,  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years.  It  would 
give  fixity  of  tenure. 

23584.  But  in  some  instances  the  landlord  would 
have  to  sell  his  land  for  something  less  than  twenty 
years’  purchase  of  his  rental  ? — He  would. 

23585.  Then  you  could  not  benefit  the  tenant 
without  expropriating  to  a certain  extent  the  land- 
lord ? — I would  not  expropriate  the  landlord.  I 
would  expropriate  him  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
he  charged  over  and  above  the  value  of  his  land,  but 
not  in  respect  of  the  actual  value  of  his  land. 

23586.  Without  going  into  this  scheme,  I would 
ask  you  with  respect  to  the  present  Bright  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act,  have  you  known  any  difficulties  to 
arise  in  the  working  out  of  them  ? — I have.  I applied 
to  the  Board  of  Works  myself  and  found  several  diffi- 
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vet.  avwso.  culties.  First  you  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  Landed  if  one  proceed  under  the  Petty  Sessions  Court  Act  to 
Sadlier  Stoney  Estates  Court  and  deposit  a certain  sum  for  costs,  put  out  a tenant  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  summons 
Under  the  32d  section  you  must  pay  the  costs  ; and  is  served  by  the  police  and  executed  by  the  police 
the  tenant  must  be  able  to  advance  a third  of  the  In  other  cases,  where  a man  gets  a decree  of  a Court 
purchase-money.  Then  if  he  buys  he  is  bound  declaring  his  right,  it  is  an  anomalous  thing  that  that 
down  not  to  sub-let  or  assign  his  interest  to  any  man  shall  have  to  execute  that  decree  at  his  own 
person.  I thmk  all  these  conditions  ouaht  to  be  peril  if  the  evebiirive  u 


person.  1 think  all  these  conditions  ought  to  be  peril  if  the  executive  government  won’t  do  it 

+v  , .,  , , , 4 , Baron  Dowse.— Certainly,  at  his  own  peril. 

23587.  Do  you  think  that  sub-lettmg  ought  to  be  is  a very  good  name  for  it. 


permitted  ? — I think  that  when  a tenant  purchases 
land  subject  to  instalments,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
sell  it  if  he  likes,  subject  to  those  same  instalments. 
He  should  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  landlord 
who  owns  his  land,  and  can  sub-let  or  assign  as  he 


23588.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  purchases  of 
their  holdings  by  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood?— 

There  have  been  on  Mr.  Rowley’s  estate. 

23589.  Did  many  tenants  purchase  there  ?— Some 
of  them  purchased — about  two-thirds  of  them. 

23590.  How  have  they  been  going  on  since  ? — 

Well,  they  have  been  going  on  very  well. 

23591.  Did  you  remark  any  difference  between 
their  condition  and  that  of  other  tenants  ?— Well,  no.  ailJ 
It  crippled  them  at  the  time,  but  they  have  recovered  interests. 


It 

Witness.— A very  good  name.  Process-servers 
are  continually  beaten,  and  landlords  are  shot,  and 
all  that. 

23599.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  about 
demesne  lands  ? — I have.  There  should  be  a dis- 
tinction between  demesne  lands  and  lands  that  are 
generally  occupied  by  working  men,  and  those  held  for 
generations  by  tenants  from  year  to  year.  Demesne 
lands  cannot  go  according  to  the  Government  valua- 
tion, as  the  value  is  continually  changing.  A nice 
house  may  be  built  on  land  of  that  description,  and  it 
may  be  in  nice  order  in  one  year  and  dilapidated  in 
another;  and  these  are  lands  which  may  be  let  at 
fancy  prices.  They  are  not  let  to  jieople  who  require 
any  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 


That  is  what  they  say— that  it  crippled 
them,  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the  purchase- 
money  taking  so  much  out  of  their  capital  that 
they  suffered  from  it.  In  fact  they  could  better 
afford  to  pay  the  whole  rent  before,  than  they  could 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  it  after  spending  their  ready 
money. 

23592.  In  spite  of  that  they  are  recovering? — In 
spite  of  that  they  are  recovering.  They  are  happy 
and  contented. 

23593.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
law  of  distress  ?— Oh,  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Both  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  and  distress 
should  be  entirely  abolished. 


SSrEnlSfv  lea'T  land'°,rd  onIJ.  th®  *lis  famiJy  in  potatoes,  that  man  conskLSselTa 


23600.  Then  you  approve  of  their  exemption  from 
the  Land  Act  ? — I approve  of  their  exemption. 

23601.  Would  you  exempt  any  other  description 
of  holding  ? — I would  exempt  all  tenements  of  under 
£4  a year  valuation. 

23602.  Why  ? — Because  a tenement  of  under  £4 
a year  valuation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a man  and  his  family.  Any  man  who  takes  a small 
tenement  like  that  must  look  for  extra  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  consequently  must  be  a workman.  The 
results  that  have  followed  from  workmen  getting 
into  occupation  of  those  places  have  been  the  cause 
of  preventing  others  from  being  let  in.  If  I give 
orkman  an  acre  of  ground  to  keep  himself  and 


power  of  recovering  his  rent  like  any  other  creditor  ? 
— By  sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest.  I would  give  the 
County  Courts  the  power  of  granting  a sale  of  the 
tenant’s  interest  for  the  recovery  of  rent. 

23595.  He  can  do  that  at  the  present  time  by 
getting  judgment  in  the  Superior  Courts  on  which  a 
fi.-fa.  can  be  issued  ?: — He  can. 

_ 23596.  But  you  would  piit  him  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  any  other  creditor  ? — I would  put  him  in  the 
same  position  as  any  other  creditor.  1 certainly 
would  take  away  the  anomaly  to  which  I refer.  Ilis 
interest  can  be  sold  now  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court. 
There  can  be  a decree  which  can  be  given  to  the 
Sheriff  to  execute. 

23596a.  Not  for  chattels  real.  He  has  to  apply  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  at  the  cost  of  two  guineas,  for 
a certiorari  to  bring  up  the  decree ; and  then  he  issues 
his  fi.-fa. 

Witness.— After  the  purchaser  is  declared,  he 
now  has  to  bring  an  ejectment  to  recover-  posses- 
sion. That  is  a great  shame.  I say  it  should  not 
be  the  case,  but  the;  County  Court  should,  in  all  cases 
of  under  £100  a year,  have  the  same  power  as  the 
Landed  Estates  Court. 

23597.  What  you  would  do  is  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Bill  Court,  in  the  case  of  a decree  against  a 
tenant,  to  issue  its  warrant  or  whatever  you  Would 
call  it,  and  the  Sheriff  to  sell,  and  then  the  purchaser 
to  be  put  in  possession  by  an  order  of  the  Civil  Bill 
Court,  like  an  injunction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?— 
No,  but  by  the  Sheriff.  The  Civil  Bill  Court  sits  every 
quarter,  and  the  applying  to  the  Court  would  cause 
delay.  I would  have  it  that  so  soon  as  the  Sheriff 
sold  he  should  carry  out  his  conveyance  by  putting 
the  man  into  possession.  In  fact  I think  that  in 
ejectment  cases,  Sheriffs  and  Sub-sheriffs,  and  bailifs 
and  process-servers,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

1.1  -J  •, 


tenant.  If  he  is  offered  a penny  a day  more  by 
another  person,  he  may  stay  out  and  neglect  my 
work ; and  if  I want  to  evict  him,  I am  put  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  before  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  there  is  the  question  of  compensation 


23603.  And  you  think  that  prevents  the  estab- 
lishment of  men  in  the  position  of  labourers  with 
a small  amount  of  land? — It  does.  In  fact  it  is 
the  greatest  injury  to  the  labourers  themselves,  for 
they  cannot  now  get  a place.  The  idea  of  a law 
compelling  landlords  to  build  houses  for  the  benefit 
of  labourers  is  all  nonsense;  for  no  man  will  build  a 
house  fora  labourer,  or  let  him  on  his  land,  when 
that  labourer  has  it  in  his  power  to  snap  his  fingers 
at  his  employer,  and  say  to  him,  “ I will  work  as  I 
like ; if  you  don’t  like  that,  turn  me  off  and  pay  me 
compensation.”  I liave  known  it  in  my  own  case. 
My  father  let  3J  acres  to  labourers.  They  had  them 
at  £4  a year,  and  were  bound  to  work  for  a certain 
time  for  him,  but  not  one  of  them  did  so  afterwards ; 
or  if  they  did,  they  idled  their  time,  and  then,  if 
threatened  with  eviction,  they  said,  “ Pay  us  com- 
pensation.” 

23603a.  You  know  there  is  this  provision  in  the 
Land  Act,  that  if  he  holds  it  by  virtue  of  his  beina 
a hired  labourer,  he  does  not  come  under  the  Land 
Act  at  all  ?— That  provision  always  causes  a dispute  : 
whereas  if  all  tenements  under  £4  a year  valuation 
were  exempted,  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to 
whether  tenant  held  as  farmer  on  his  own  account 
or  as  workman.  That  was  the  very  dispute  in  a 
recent  case,  in  which  it  was  established  that  the  man 
was  a hired  labourer.  The  general  way  in  former 
years  was  to  let  a house  and  an  acre  of  land  at  a 
certain  rent,  which  the  labourer  was  to  pay;  and  that 
rent  would  be  charged  against  him,  and  he  would  also 


all  nrocesses  and  • n u gf  credit  for  his  hire.  Others  would  be  only  occasional 
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23604.  The  O’Conor  Don. — It  is  open  to  question, 
no  doubt.  The  best  way.  would  be  to  have  it  that,  all 
persons  under  a valuation  of  £4  could  be  put  out  by 
the  Petty  Sessions  Court. 

2360a.  Baron  Dowse. — That  would  embrace  the 
case  of  the  labourer  ? — It  would  embrace  the  case  of 
the  labourer.  It  would  not  extend  to  any  person 
who  was  a farmer  and  lived  on  his  farm. 

23606.  Would  that  extend  to  a large  number  of 
persons  who  are  occupiers,  and  who  are  protected  by 
the  Land  Act  1 — -It  would.  It  was  the  greatest  injury 
that  they  should  be  protected  by  the  Land  Act.  The 
landlords  are  getting  them  out — weeding  them  out. 
No  person  since  the  Land  Act,  as  far  as  I know— and 
i know  a great  many  eases — has  ever  been  let  in  as 
! lie  occupant  of  a small  piece  of  ground. 

23607.  Do  you  know  many  instances  of  eviction 
si  e the  Land  Act  ? — Well,  I do.  I don’t  think  the 
Land  Act  stopped  eviction  in  the  least. 

2 108.  Has  it  stopped  the  increase  of  rents  1— I don’t 
think  it  has.  Before  now,  if  a man  had  a favourite 
servant  or  coachman  whom  he  wished  to  pension  off, 
he  could  give  bimoat  a nominal  rent  a house  and  apiece 
of  ground  to  live  on.  He  cannot  do  that  now,  because 
the  dower  the  rent  the  greater  will  be  his  loss  if  he 
disturbs  such  a tenant.  If  that  man  dies,  and  his 
widow  marries  some  man  of  bad  character,  and  the 
landlord  tries  to  get  him  out  of  the  place,  he  caniiot 
do  so  without  paying  him  compensation. 

23609.  Have  you  had  many  evictions  or  ejectments 
yourself  ? — No. 

23610.  None  within  the  last  year  ly — None  within 
the  last  year.  I had  one  case  of  ejectment  which  was 
considered  veiy  harsh  at  the  time,  but  I don’t  con- 
sider that  it  was  so.  It  was  the  case  of  a farm  which 
my  father  had  always  held  in  his  own  possession, 
but  he  let  it,  just  a month  before  he  died,  for  twenty- 
one  years.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years  I 
put  the  tenant  out.  I would  have  left  him  in  for  a 
certain  time,  only  for  the  Land  Act,  because  his 
lease  having  been  made  previous  to  the  Land  Act, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance at  the  termination  of  his  lease.  1 was  not  in 
a position  to  take  up  the  land  at  the  time,  and  1 
was  strongly  anxious  to  leave  him  in  as  tenant 
from  year  to  year  until  I should  be  able  to  take  it 
up ; but  I could  not  do  so,  because  if  I had  left  him 
in  I would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  him  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance. 

23611.  And  he  could  not  contract  himself  out  of 
the  Act,  because  he  was  valued  at  under  £50  a year  ? 
—Yes.  Everywhere  that  they  can  contract  them- 
selves out  of  the  Act,  they  do  so. 

23612.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  direct  objects 
of  the  Act  was  to  protect  persons  of  that  kind — small 
holders  ? — Small  holders.  . . 

23613.  And  it  has  done  so  ?— Well,  Baron,  it  has 
done  so  in  this  way.  Suppose  an  Act  were  passed 


that  where  a man  lent  money  under  £50,  if  he  were 
called  on  to  pay  up  suddenly,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  require  his  creditor  to  allow  him  five  years  interest 
as  compensation  for  disturbing  him  in  tire  enjoyment 
of  the  money,  that  might  be  a protection  to  debtors, 
no  doubt,  but  it  would  prevent  any  man  from  lending 
his  money  again. 

23614.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  had  much 
alteration  of  rents  on  your  estate  since  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  ? — No,  because  I had  let  all  my  lands 
on  lease. 

23615.  Leases  are  the  rule  on  your  estate  ? — Before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  I thought  it  was  a great  deal 
better  to  give  them  leases,  and,  as  I told  you  before, 

I gave  them  leases  for  my  own  life. 

23616.  I thought  that  was  only  on  one  property  ?— 
Well,  I have  given  leases  to  almost  every  one  who 
would  take  them.  I thought  that  was  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  course ; and  notwithstanding  these 
bad  times,  I had  a man  coming  after  me  last  Satur- 
day to  pay  me  his  May  rent. 

23617.  You  came  back  to  him  rapidly,  of  course  ? 
— I did,  and  I did  not  expect  it.  I must  tell  you 
that  I remember,  before  1851,  distress  was  the  usual 
remedy  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance  and  outrage  in  consequence 
of  it.  All  that  was  put  a stop  to  by  the  Act  of 
1851. 

23618.  The  14th  and  15th  Victoria? — Yes;  that 
Act  gave  power  to  bring  ejectments  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  against  tenants  from  year  to  year  where 
a year’s  rent  was  due.  Then  the  landlords  left  it  until 
a full  year’s  rent  would  be  due,  and  the  tenants  got 
into  the  practice  of  not  paying  one  gale  until  the 
other  gale  would  be  just  due.  It  gave  them  six 
months’  time. 

23619.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  hanging  gale  ? — 
That  is  the  origin  of  the  hanging  gale.  It  was  in 
order  that  the  landlord  could  put  out  the  tenant 
whenever  he  pleased,  because  there  was  always  a 
year’s  rent  due.  He  had  more  power.  But  if  a 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  had  passed,  we 
would  have  had  Ireland  all  in  a ferment. 

23619a.  Baron  Dowse. — I think  we  had  better  not 
mind  that.  It  did  not  pass. 

Witness. — It  did  not ; but  we  would  have  had 
distress  again  if  it  did.  Don’t  ever  give  the  landlords 
the  right  of  distress.  It  brings  two  classes  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  into  collision  who  are  antagonistic 
to  one  another,  and  it  will  be  only  productive  of 
outrage,  in  the  same  way  as  the  existence  of  process- 
servers  and  bailiffs  does.  Let  there  be  the  same  rule 
for  the  tenant  as  for  the  landlord.  If  the  land- 
lord owes  money,  there  is  a proceeding  to  sell  his 
property  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  If  the 
tenant  owes  rent,  let  him  be  sold  out  in  the  same  way 
by  the  County  Court. 

The  witness  then  retired. 


Mr.  Daniel  Connell,  examined. 


23620.  Mr.  Shaw, — You  live  in  the  county  of 
Clare  ? — I do. 

23621.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ?— Thirty-five 

23622.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Arthur. 
23623.  You  bought  the  goodwill  of  your  holding? 
—I  did. 

23624.  When  ? — In  February  three  years. 

23625.  How  much  did  you  give  for  it  ? — £550. 
23626.  Was  there  any  lease  of  it  ? — No  lease. 
23627.  Did  your  landlord  know  you  were  buying 
it  ? — He  did. 

23628.  What  was  the  rent  then  ? — Itwas  £61  odd. 
I believe  £30,  18s.  Gd.  was  my  half-year’s  rent. 

23629.  Has  it  been  raised  since  ? — It  has.  There 
are  the  two  receipts.  [Hands  them  in.] 

23630.  When  was  the  rent  raised  ?— After  the  first 
half-year’s  gale  that  I paid. 


23631.  Baron  Doavse. — How  much  Avas  the  in- 
crease ? — -From  £61,  17s.  to  £70. 

23632.  Mr.  Shaav. — Did  you  get  a lease  ? — No  ; 
: he  offered  me  a lease,  but  f would  not  take  it. 

23633.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  'Robert  O’Brien. 
Mr.  Arthur  is  the  landlord.  I built  a now  house, 
which  cost  me  £160. 

23634.  Chairman. — How  do  you  make  up  this  ? — 
[Hands  document.]  He  allowed  me  £20  for  the  house. 

23635.  Baron  Doavse. — What  did  you  buy  for  the 
£550  ? — I bought  35  acres  of  land. 

23636.  How  is  it  held  ? — From  year  to  year. 

23637.  ■ IIoav  soon  was  the  rent  raised  ? — In  the 
same  year  that  I took  it,  from  £61  odd  to  £70. 

23638.  Mr.  Shaav. — He  alknved.  you  £20  for 'the 
house  ? — That  Avas  all. 

23639.  Baron  Doavse. — Hoav  long  ago  was  that? 
— Last  year. 


Oct  27,  s8o. 

Sadlier  Stm,y 


Daniel 

Connell. 
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oct.^i 1880 ■ 23640.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  sign  an  agreement 

"j  then  ? — I did. 

5nnell.  23641.  What  if  you  were  put  out1?— He  was  to 

give  me  £20,  and  no  more. 

23642.  The  O’Conor  Don. — How  niuch  an  acre 
are  you  paying  ? — £2  an  acre. 

23643.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  are  put  out,  you  can 
only  get  three  years’  rent  ? — That  is  so.. 

Baron  Dowse. — Except  the  clause  providing  that 
if  you  pay  a certain  sum  for  the  farm  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  landlord,  you  may  recover  that,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  allow  you  to  sell. 

23644.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  good  land  ? — Some  of  it 
is  good.  More  of  it  is  not  worth  2s.  6 d.  an  acre. 

23645.  Is  it  dear  all  round  ? — I know  right  well 
it  is. 

23646.  What  made  you  give  £550  for  the  interest 
in  it  1 — I did  so  when  the  times  were  good.  It  is 
near  the  town  and  liberties  here.  There  is  some  of 
it  which  a cow  did  not  lay  her  mouth  in  for  the  last 
three  years. 

23647.  Owing  to  the  wet  ?. — Yes. 

23648.  It  wants  to  he  drained  ? — It  does.  He  said 
it  would  be. 

23649.  How  much  of  it  wants  to  be  drained  ? — 
About  half  of  it,  or  more. 

23650.  Would  that  improve  it  very  much  ? — Of 
course  it  would. 

23651.  If  it  were  drained,  would  you  be  satisfied  ? 
— I would  not  be  satisfied. 

23652.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  be  partly,  but 
not  wholly  ? — I would,  sir. 

23653.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  like  to  get  it  at 
the  same  rent  at  which  it  was  held  before  ? — I would, 
and  less.  I would  like  to  get  it  at  the  valuation. 

23654.  How  much  is  that  ? — £43,  5s. 

23655.  Baron  Dowse. — Are  they  Irish  acres  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you.  I think  they  are. 

23656.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  anything  else  that 
you  would  like  to  say  about  it  ? — Well,  there  is  not. 


23657.  Baron  Dowse. — Have  you  got  a lease?— 
No.  He  offered  me  a lease,  but  I would  not  take  it. 
I could  not  be  worse  than  I am. 

23658.  He  could  not  evict  you  if  he  had  given  you 

a lease  ? — I know  b y well  he  won’t  evict  me.  I 

wish  I was  transported. 

23659.  The  Chairman.— You  don’t  think  any  one 
else  would  go  into  if  ;?— Indeed  I don’t  think  any  one 
else  would. 

23659a.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  were  not  a wise  man? 

Witness. — I was  not. 

23660.  Baron  Dowse.— If  the  climate  had  remained ' 
good,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  come  at  the 
proper  time,  you  would  have  done  very  well  ? 

Witness. — I would,  fair  enough. 

23661.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  is  a good  year,  you  know? 
— It  is,  fair  enough.  It  is  not  too  bad.  It  is  not 
very  good  either.  People  have  nothing  to  boast  of 
at  all,  as  long  as  you  have  to  give  7 cl.  or  8 d.  a stone 
for  corn. 

23662.  Potatoes  were  good  ? — Well,  they  were,  sir. 

23663.  The  O’Conor  Don. — I suppose  you  had  a 
good  deal  of  corn  more  than  usual  ? — About  five 
acres  and  a half.  On  three  of  them  there  was  not 
100  stone  each. 

23664.  Baron  Dowse. — If  you  had  plenty  of  corn, 
and  your  neighbours  had  none,  you  could  sell  it  at 
higher  prices  ? — I could. 

23665.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  pay  your 
rent  last  year  ? — I did.  I paid  my  rent  last  May. 

23666.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  would  like  to  get  it  at 
the  valuation  ? — I would.  That  is  all  that  it  is  worth. 
Any  man  who  walked  the  land,  would  see  the  way  I 
have  been  treated. 

23667.  Are  there  other  tenants  ? — There  are. 

23668.  Do  they  all  pay  a high  rent? — None  of 
them  pay  as  high  a rent  as  I do.  I hope  there  will 
be  something  done  for  me. 

[The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  eleven  o’clock.] 


THIRTIETH  DAY— LIMERICK,  THURSDAY,  28th  OCTOBER,  1880. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  their  inquiry  at  Cruice’s  Hotel  at  eleven  o’clock.  There  were  present— 
Ar®  e-  °-~i  Bessborough  (Chairman)  ; Baron  Dowse  ; The O’Conor Don ; and  Mr.  Shaw. 
rf-1’  *_  oir  (xeorge  Young,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Robert  Donnell,  Assistant  Secretary,  with 
Mr.  J . P.  Kennedy,  were  in  attendance. 


Oct.  28,  1880. 

Richard 

Stackpoole. 


Richard  Stackpoole,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Vale,  Ennis,  examined. 


23669.  The  Chairman.— You  are  a land  agent 
and  tenant-farmer  ? — Yes;  and  a proprietor. 

23670.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  agency? — I am 
at  present  agent  over  nearly  22,000  acres. 

23671.  In  what  counties?— In  Clare  and  Carlow. 

23672.  Do  sales  by  outgoing  tenants  exist  as  a 
general  rule  on  those  properties  ?— They  do  not. 
There  is  no  such  thing. 

23673.  They  are  not  allowed  at  all  ?— Not  allowed 
at  all. 

23674.  Have  you  known  instances  of  them? — I 
have  known  instances  of  them. 

23675.  Are  leases  given  at  present? — Yes,  leases 
are  given  whenever  the  tenants  ask  for  them. 

23676.  Are  they  inclined  to  ask  for  them? — I 
think  not.  There  has  been  less  disposition  to  do  so 
of  late. 

23677.  What  is.  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  leases  ? — There  is  a clause  forbidding  such  sales. 

.23678.  Unless  by  permission  ? — Unless  with  per- 
mission. 

23679.  Have,  you  found  that  the  facilities  given  to 
tenants  for  raising  money  on  their  holdings  since  the 
Land  Act  have  led  to  any  difficulties  with  tenants  ? 

Since  the  Land  Act  I don’t  know  of  any  case  but 


one  in  which  the  tenant  borrowed  money  under  that 
Act. 

23680.  I mean  with  respect  to  getting  loans  ?— I 
consider  that  it  gave  them  great  facilities  for  borrow- 
ing money.  The  banks  gave  more  credit  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  and  also  the  shop- 
keepers. 

23681.  Was  that  an  advantage  or  a disadvantage? 
— I think  it  was  greatly  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
tenants.  In  my  opinion  many  of  them  got  hope- 
lessly into  debt  through  the  facility  for  backing  bills, 
the  general  practice  being  that  one  man  accommo- 
dated another. 

. 23682.  That  answered  well  enough  with  the  good 
times  ? — Well,  when  the  times  were  good  they  used 
to  pay  the  rent  by  borrowing  from  one  bank  and 
paying  to  another,  and  then  getting  fresh  credit. 

23683.  The  difficulty  of  that  system  would  arise 
from  its  dependence  on  climate  and  the  crops  ? — Yes, 
I should,  fancy  so.  We  have  four  banks  in  Ennis, 
which  give  them  great  facilities  for  borrowing — they 
go  from  one  of  them  to  another. 

23684.  I suppose  to  some  extent  that  is  a great 
advantage  to  the  tenants  ? — No  doubt  it  enables 
them  at  times  to  meet  their  difficulties. 
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23685.  You  seem  to  think  it  is  going  beyond  a 
reasonable  amount  ! — I think  so.  They  very  largely 
avail  themselves  of  those  facilities.  Many  men  that 
I know  have  dipped  themselves  in  doing  so,  by  being 
obliged  to  pay  for  others  who  failed  to  meet  their 
engagements. 

23686.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
rents  in  the  district  you  represent — are  they  fair  and 
reasonable  rents  ! — I consider  the  rents  are  reason- 
able. On  one  property  which  I manage,  and  over 
which  I lately  became  agent,  the  rents  are  high. 
The  farms  are  held  under  leases  made  at  a time  of 
great  competition  for  land,  and  some  of  the  rents  are 
high.  In  one  case  yesterday  I had  to  promise  to 
reduce  the  rent  payable  under  a lease. 

23687.  In  a case  where  it  is  represented  to  you  as 
being  an  unfair  rent  for  the  tenant  to  pay,  do  you 
look  into  the  circumstances  ! — I should  walk  the 
lands  myself,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  should  be 
a reduction  or  not.  In  the  case  to  which  I have  just 
referred,  I recommended  the  proprietor  to  give  an 
abatement,  considering  the  rent  wholly  unreason- 
able. 

23688.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Government  valua- 
tion ! — Well,  in  my  opinion  the  Government  valuation 
is  extremely  uneven.  In  some  cases  it  is  enough,  while 
in  other  cases  four  times  the  Government  valuation 
would  not  be  enough.  I can  give  you  an  instance  of 
land  being  let  at  a very  high  rent,  where  there  is  no 
valuation  of  it  at  all.  It  was  reclaimed  from  the 
edges  of  bogs  near  the  sea-coast.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  let  for  30s.  an  acre;  while 
from  con-acre  tenants  they  get  £6  an  acre  for  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  farm  where  I gave  the  reduction 
yesterday  the  valuation  is  £20  and  the  rent  was  £30. 
I think  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  valuation 
circumstances  which  would  increase  the  value  of  land, 
such  as  facility  of  communication  with  towns,  were 
not  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the  valuation 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  corn-producing  qualities 
of  the  soil.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Glare  which  are  extremely  valuable  for 
grazing  purposes ; they  are  the  very  best  .places  that 
cattle  could  be  turned  into  for  winterage. 

23689.  You  mean  rocky  lands  ! — Rocky  limestone 
lands.  There  is  very  good  pasturage  in  the  open 
spaces  between  the  stones.  The  valuation  of  that 
description  of  land  in  many  cases  in  the  county  of 
Clare  is  very  light.  I hold  a farm  the  valuation  of 
which  is  £50,  while  I pay  £90  for  it,  and  it  is  well 
worth  that  rent. 

23690.  Then  I suppose  you  would  not  take  the 
Government  valuation  as  a criterion  of  the  value  of 
land  ! — I would  not.  In  cases  where  I was  let- 
ting my  property  anew,  I got  a practical  tenant- 
farmer  to  say  what  the  rent  should  be,  coupled  with 
my  own  judgment  in  the  matter ; and  I offered  to 
let  the  tenants  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  valua- 
tion appoint  a man. 

23691.  Then  you  are  always  willing  to  let  the 
tenant  who  is  dissatisfied  have  an  arbitration  ! — 
I think  so.  In  case  of  a new  letting  I think  it  is 
fail-. 

23692.  Have  the  landlords  whom  you  x-epresent 
done  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  on  their 
properties  ! — Considerable  improvements. 

23693.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  some  of 
your  landlords! — That  is,  they  borrowed  money 
largely.  Mr.  Thomas  George  Stacpoole  Mahon  of 
Corbally,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  built  a large  farm 
and  offices  for  a tenant,  having  bon'owed  money — 
£2000 — from  the  Board  of  Works. 

23694.  Has  that  been  often  done  by  landlords  ! — 
There  are  several  landlords  in  Clare  whe  did  that 
very  extensively.  Lord  Leconfield  built  farm  offices 
for  all  his  tenants,  and  drains  the  land  for  them 
whenever  they  require  it.  Mr.  Mahon  built  those 
things  at  the  desire  of  a tenant  who  subsequently 
surrendered  his  farm. 

• 23695.  In  doing  so  I suppose  he  has  some  interest 
—an  increase  of  rent  to  compensate  him  ! — The 


tenant  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  charge,  pending  his 
tenancy,  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

23696.  The  entire  charge  ! — Not  the  entire — no. 

23697.  The  interest  of  the  money  ! — -The  interest 
of  the  money  expended  on  the  farm  offices.  Mr. 
Mahon  built  the  house  at  his  own  expense,  and  pays 
the  cliax-ge  On  the  dwelling-house. 

23698.  What  is  the  amount! — I think  £2000 
was  borrowed. 

23699.  Is  it  a large  farm  ! — It  -is — nearly  300 
Irish  acres  of  very  good  land. 

23700.  Has  much  money  been  laid  out  in  drain- 
age, farm  roads,  and  other  improvements  of  that  kind 
by  landlords ! — Through  the  country  generally ! 

23701.  Well,  I meant'  on  the  estates  that  you 
are  connected  with  ! — -No.  On  two  or  three  of  the 
properties  that  I represent,  arterial  dx-ainage  is 
carried  on,  and  the  landlox-ds  pay  the  interest  of 
the  outlay. 

23702.  Could  you  say  the  amount  that  has  been 
laid  out  by  the  different  landlords  whom  you  repre- 
sent, on  their  properties  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ! — Mr.  Mahon  borrowed,  as  I told  you,  £2000. 
I myself  last  year  box-rowed  £1000,  and  have  laid 
out  £400  of  it ; but  I can’t  get  labourers.  On  the 
Ijind  that  is  in  my  own  occupation  I laid  out  £500 
befoi’e  in  drainage. 

23703.  Could  you  put  in  a statement  of  the  entire 
outlay  on  the  properties  you  represent,  during  the 
last  twenty  years ! — I can  do  that. 

23704.  With  respect  to  improvements  by  tenants, 
has  that  been  going  on  well 1— No ; I am  sorry  to 
say  I know  of  very  few  instances  of  tenants  having 
made  any  permanent  improvements.  I have  one 
tenant  • whom  I assisted  to  borrow  money  under 
the  Board  of  Works,  as  the  length  of  his  lease 
was  not  sufficient.  It  is  close  to  my  own  place  in 
Clai’e. 

23705.  When  you  say  that  they  do  not  make  per- 
manent improvements,  do  you  mean  that  they  do 
not  do  thorough  drainage! — Thorough  drainage,  ox- 
permanent  fences,  or  farm  buildings,  or  anything  of 
the  kind. 

23706.  Then  is  it  only  open  drains  for  taking 
away  surface  water! — They  make  very  imperfect 
drains.  I consider  that  unless  drains  are  properly 
constructed  first,  and  thexx  stoned  or  tiled,  they  are 
not  permanent.  Open  drains  ax-e  not  permanent 
improvements ; the  cattle  will  tx-ead  them  iix  in 
one  yeai\ 

23707.  Do  you  think  that  since  the  Land  Act 
there  has  been  a difference  either  with  landlord  or 
tenant  as  to  the  amount  they  expend  in  improve- 
ments!— I think  in  general  through  the  country 
there  has  been  a very  considerable  improvement 
effected  in  varioixs  places  since  the  Land  Act. 

23708.  You  think  they  have  not  been  deteriorated 
in  that  respect  since  the  Land  Ac C! — On  the  con- 
trary, I think  they  got  the.  greatest  encouragement  to 
improve  their  lands  uxxder  the  Land  Act. 

23709.  Does  that  apply  to  tenants  only,  or  to  both 
landlords  and  tenants! — To  both.  I think  both 
landlords  and  tenaxxts  have  been  encouraged. 

23710.  We  have  been  told  that  the  landlords  have 
been  discoux-aged,  from  an  idea  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  show  that  the  improvements  were  their 
own ! — That  is  not  my  experience  of  it.  In  the 
cases  where  I make  allowances  to  tenants  for  im- 
provements, or  contribute  towards  their  slating 
houses,  or  making  permanexxt  impx-ovements  of  that 
kind,  I always  note  down  in  my  rent-book  that  so 
and  so  has  been  done,  and  tlxat  such  and  such 
allowances  have  been  made  for  such  and  such  pur- 
poses. I have  been  frequently  giving  tenaxxts  slate 
axxd  timber  for  roofing  houses,  and  allowing  them 
something  if  they  made  permaxient  drains  on  their 
lands. 

23711.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  suggest 
in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law 
relating  to  landlord  and  tenant ! — One  might  say  a 
great  deal  on  that,  but  I would  not  be  inclined  to 
5 A 
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<>ct.  28,  1880.  suggest  very  much.  I think  we  were  getting  on 
HichaT  very  well  until  this  recent  agitation  began.  I had 

Stnckpoole.  nofc  a difference  with  a single  tenant  on  my 

property.  I had  a great  deal  of  trouble  about  one 
particular  case  which  took  place  near  Ennistymon, 
where  a man  unreasonably  refused  to  settle  on  the 
expiration  of  an  old  lease.  It  happened  last  July. 
The  man  was  named  Walsh.  He  was  evicted,  but 
has  since  been  reinstated  by  a mob.  The  authorities 
at  the  Castle  promised  to  prosecute  them,  but  there 
has  been  some  delay  about  it.  The  parties  have 
been  identified  who  put  him  back  into  possession, 
but  he  is  in  possession  still. 

23712.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — It  was  a lease 
under  which  three  tenants  held  in  partnership  since 
1814  at  a very  small  rent.  They  had  a quantity  of 
land  in  with  it  which  was  not  included  in  the  lease, 
and  for  which  they  paid  no  rent.  The  fields  lay 
open,  and  the  people  had  been  constantly  disputing 
with  one  another  in  reference  to  the  trespasses  of 
cattle  ; and  on  the  termination  of  the  lease  I sent 
Mr.  Milward,  surveyor,  on  the  lands,  desiring  him  to 
mark  out  as  equitable  a division  of  the  lands  as  he 
could  between  the  three  tenants ; to  separate  their 
farms  so  that  they  would  not  cross  each  other ; and  to 
value  the  land  as  reasonably  as  they  could  hold  it 
and  live  on  it ; and  I promised  to  give  them  lease's 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  did  so,  and  made  the  valu- 
ation at  about  12s.  6 d.  the  English  acre,  which  was 
even  reduced  by  me.  I offered  to  give  them  leases. 
Two  took  their  portions  as  yearly  tenants  ; but  the 
other  man  would  accept  no  terms,  because  he  did  not 
get  his  own  way — because  he  could  not  get  a par- 
ticular field.  I was  attacked  by  the  Land  League, 
and  blackguarded  as  an  exterminator.  They  said  I 
served  seven  notices  to  quit,  and  I don’t  know  what 
not.  I went  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  and  said 
I would  apply  for  a criminal  information  against  him 
if  he  did  not  give  me  the  name  of  his  correspondent. 
He  gave  me  the  name  of  his  correspondent,  and  said 
the  statements  made  about  me  were  wrong,  and  that 
he  would  correct  them  in  his  next  paper.  I brought 
him  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Cullinane,  my  solicitor,  and 
gave  him  the  facts.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Farmers’  Club  of  Clare,  at  their  next  meeting, 
but  they  said  that  the  man  had  no  case.  Nothing 
further  was  done  about  it,  and  they  would  not  assist 
him.  in  any  way,  until  Mr.  Parnell’s  meeting  in 
Ennis,  which  was  held  about  the  21st  of  September, 
I think.  The  day  afterwards  a mob  of  about  100 
men  assembled — although  the  police  had  notice  of  it 
— and  went  on  the  land.  They  rebuilt  his  house,  and 
put  the  fellow  back  into  the  place,  and  he  has  been 
there  ever  since,  defying  me,  and  the  Dublin  Land 
League  sent  him  £5. 

23713.  Is  there  any  question  of  rent  involved  in 
it  ? — No  question  of  rent. 

23714.  It  is  only  a question  of  the  division  of 
land  ? — Only  a question  of  the  division  of  the  land. 
He  said  he  did  not  get  his  proper  share  of  the  land, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  three  had  been  partners, 
and  they  paid  me  equal  rents. 

23715.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  the  others  satisfied? — 
The  others  continue  in  possession.  At  the  present 
moment  the  dissatisfied  man  has  driven  cattle  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  others  off  the  land  assigned  to 
him ; and  the  latter  is  in  terror  of  his  life,  begging 
me  to  interfere  for  him  and  get  him  back  his  land. 

I could  only  say  to  him  that  I would  not  charge 
him  for  his  occupation  of  it,  and  make  him  any 
reasonable  compensation. 

23716.  Baron  Dowse. — Were  these  men  relatives  ? 
—They  are  connected  by  marriage,  but  are  men  of 
different  names.  The  man  who  has  been  reinstated 
is  named  Martin  Walsh;  the  others  are  persons 
named  Kelly.  The  lease  was  given  to  them  in  1814 
as  partners.  They  say  they  reclaimed  portions  of 
their  land ; but  that  consisted  in  cutting  the  turf  off 
17  acres  of  bog  and  then  setting  it  in  con-acre  to 
under-tenants  at  £4  an  acre.  That  is  what  they 
call  reclamation. 


23717.  The  Chairman. — Wliat  was  the  change 
of  rent  ? — There  was  a considerable  change  of  rent 
because  there  was  no  valuation  for  the  old  rent. 
The  land  was  stated  in  the  old  lease  to  amount  to 
34  acres,  whereas  the  holding  in  reality  contained 
54  Irish  acres. 

23718.  Was  that  by  the  addition  of  the  reclaimed 
bog  land?— By  the  addition  of  the  reclaimed  bog 
land. 

23719.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  was  the  old  rent? — £15. 

23720..  And  the  new  rent? — £45, 1 think — 12s.  6 d. 
the  Euglish  acre. 

23721.  The  Chairman. — Have  you  had  in  any 
other  case  to  resort  to  eviction  ? — I have  had  no 
other  eviction.  I have  cases  in  which  I shall  have  to 
evict  now,  because  they  are  declining  to  pay  any  rent 
at  all,  or  in  some  cases  more  than  the  Government 
valuation — people  who  have  leases.  Of  late  there 
has  been  a general  strike  made  through  Clare  against 
paying  more  than  the  Government  valuation. 

23722.  Had  you  any  last  year  or  the  year  before  ? — 
None  last  year ; and  until  these  very  recent  meetings 
I had  no  difficulty  with  any  tenant  except  that  one 
individual — none  whatever.  Yesterday  I was  met  at 
Mr.  Westropp’s  place,  near  Scariff,  by  tenants  all 
holding  under  leases,  who  declined  to  pay  any  rent 
at  all  .unless  I gave  them  an  abatement. 

23723.  Are  leaseholders  as  well  as  other  tenants 
making  those  claims  ? — The  leaseholders  particularly, 
I think. 

23724.  Mr.  Shaw. — Was  it  an  abatement  owing 
to  the  bad  times,  or  a permanent  reduction  ? — No. 
On  the  last  occasion  I gave  them  an  abatement  of  15 
per  cent.  This  time  they  required  the  same  abate- 
ment, and  then  they  pressed  it  further  by  saying  that 
they  would  pay  no  rent  other  than  the  Government 
valuation. 

2.3725.  Mr,  Shaw. — Were  they  old  leases? — They 
varied  in  date.  Some  of  them  were  leases  made 
only  two  or  three  years  ago ; others  were  made 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  One  man  was  a large 
tenant,  paying  £120  a year,  and  they  told  him  they 
would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  refuse  to  pay.  He 
had  refused  to  join  the  Land  League  a few  days 
before.  The  lands  are  let  high,  but  he  is  a prosperous 
farmer,  willing  to  pay  his  way. 

23726.  The  Chairman. — You  have  no  wish  to 
change  the  tenants  at  all  ? — No,  so  long  as  they  pay 
the  rent.  If  I thought  a man’s  rent  too  high,  I was 
quite  ready  to  reduce  it ; I only  wanted  to  do  what 
was  fair.  I have  land  in  my  own  occupation  that  I 
think  I would  get  as  much  for  as  I could ; but  I 
would  not  let  land  too  dear,  because  I think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  do  so. 

23727.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  apply  your 
statement  that  the  rents  are  high  to  all  the 
holdings  under.your  management,  or  to  that  of  this 
one  man  ? — This  one  man.  In  the  case  of  one  estate, 
Captain  Westropp  yesterday  told  me  in  every  case 
to  reduce  the  rent  if  I thought  it  was  too  high,  taking 
one  year  with  another. 

23728.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  you  have  acted  on  that  ? 
— That  is  only  on  that  particular  estate.  On  all  the 
other  estates  I manage,  I think  the  rents  are  very 
reasonable. 

21729.  Has  there  been  any  advancing  of  rents  on 
those  estates  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ? — 
Hardly,  except  where  old  leases  have  terminated  or 
tenancies  have  changed.  My  experience  is  that  it 
does  not,  as  a rule,  assist  tenants  to  hold  their  lands 
too  low.  They  fall  into  habits  of  improvidence  and 
extravagance.  In  many  cases  I know  that  tenants 
holding  their  lands  at  an  under  value  do  not  work  at 
all. 

23730.  If  they  have  an  idea  that  their  lands  are 
.held  too  high,  does  it  not  discourage  them  ? — 1 don’t 
know.  I don’t  think  so.  What  I find  is  that  my 
own  small  tenants  on  my  own  property,  if  they  have 
a bit  of  land,  are  above  doing  anything  else  except 
working  on  that  particular  land.  This  year  I borrowed 
£1000  from  the  Board  of  Works  to  make  farm  roads 
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and  deep  water-courses ; but  they  would  not  come 
to  work  for  me,  because  they  had  a few  acres  of  land. 
What  I said  to  them  was  : “ I cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  distress.  I believe  it  is  disinclination 
on  your  part  to  pay  your  rent ; and  if  you  don’t 
come  to  work  and  earn  your  rent,  you  shall  pay  me 
the  rent  whether  you  earn  it  or  not.” 

23731.  What  did  they  object  to  ? — They  objected 
to  task  work.  I said  to  them  : “ I will  give  you  a 
way  of  earning  labourers’  wages.”  One  of  them  fell 
to  work — a man  who  owed  three  gales  of  rent — and 
he  has  since  earned  a year’s  rent  on  three  weeks’ 
work — 4s.  6 d.  a day  for  sinking  a river  course.  But 
others  went  away.  A neighbour  intimidated  them 
from  going  to  work,  because  he  was  disappointed  in 
the  expectation  of  being  made  steward  to  superintend 
a parcel  of  men  doing  nothing. 

23732.  The  Chairman. — Was  this  reclamation  of 
cut-away  turf  bog  ? — It  was  a deep  water-course  which 
flooded  a great  many  acres  of  land  in  the  occupation 
of  those  tenants ; and  the  men  that  would  have 
been  benefited  by  it  would  not  work  nor  let  their  sons 
come  to  work. 

23733.  Mr.  Siiaw. — Had  they  leases  ? — They  had 
leases  most  of  them. 

23734.  The  Chairman. — Had  the  turf  which  was 
cut  been  used  by  the  tenants  themselves  on  their  hold- 
ings ? — In  former  times  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  the  turf.  I stopped  that,  because  first  I con- 
sidered that  it  was  very  bad  for  the  tenants  to  have 
the  right  of  selling  the  turf.  They  spent  the  whole 
of  their  time  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  with 
loads  of  turf,  and  then  they  drank  and  quarrelled 
and  fought.  So  I stopped -it.  My  tenants  on  the 
part  of  the  property  where  there  is  turf  get  as  much 
turf  as  they  require  for  their  house  at  £1  a year. 
Near  the  sea-coast,  where  they  can  get  sea-weed 


and  sand,  the  land  becomes  valuable  for  tillage  pur- 
poses, and  as  much  turf  as  they  want  can  be  got 
for  £1. 

23735.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  they  pay  the  £1  a year 
to  you  or  to  the  tenant  who  holds  the  bog  ? — The 
tenants  that  have  bog  in  their  holdings  reclaim  it, 
and  are  charged  no  additional  rent  for  it. 

23736.  But  are  they  charged  for  the  turf? — They 
are  charged  £1  a house  to  the  landlord  ; that  is  the 
rule,  because  they  are  cutting  away  the  soil. 

23737.  The  Chairman.- — I suppose  where  they 
have  cut  away  the  turf  and  sold  it,  that  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  repaying  them  for  any  reclamation  of 
the  land  ? — Certainly.  I had  a case  of  a land  claim 
made  by  a tenant  who  cut  away  14  acres,  and  the 
only  reclamation  he  did  was  to  set  it  in  con-acre 
to  labourers,  who  paid  him  a high  rent  for  it.  That 
was  advanced  as  a claim  for  compensation,  and  dis- 
missed by  the  Barrister.  He  cut  away  14  acres  of 
valuable  bog,  which  at  the  place  was  worth  £50  an 
acre  for  the-  turf.  He  then  got  from  £2  to  £4  an 
acre  for  the  reclaimed  land ; and  though  he  claimed 
for  improvements,  when  the  land  came  into  my 
hands  afterwards  I had  to  drain  it  from  end  to 
end. 

23738.  What  did  it  set  for  in  con-acre  ? — At  the 
rate  of  £6  an  acre. 

23739.  The  O’Conor  Don.—You  said  £4?— That 
was  one  case  where  the  place  is  farther  away  from 
the  coast.  The  place  I speak  of  is  not  far  from 
Kilkee,  where  there  are  great  facilities  for  getting 
sea-weed  and  sand  for  manure.  Thirty  shillings  a 
quarter  is  the  ordinary  rate  paid  by  labourers  to 
farmers  for  con-acre. 

23740.  Do  the  farmers  manure  it  for  them  ? — No, 
they  bring  the  sea-weed  and  sand  themselves. 

The  witness  retired. 
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Mr.  Michael  Hogan,  examined. 


23741.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Riverston, 
Corofin  ? — Yes. 

23742.  You  are  in  occupation  as  tenant  of  about 
500  acres? — Yes. 

23743.  Do  you  represent  any  one? — I am  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Corofin  Union,  and  I represent  my 
brother  guardians. 

23744.  Do  you  represent  them  by  any  resolution  ? 
— By  a resolution  of  the  board. 

23745.  -What  point  is  there  that  the  board  wish  you 
to  bring  before  us? — I have  answered  the  inquiries 
there.  The  guardians  desired  me  to  state  that  they 
feel  unable,  in  the  district  I represent,  to  pay  the 
present  fixed  rents ; and  they  have  given  me  a few 
items  to  bring  under  your  notice,  from  which  you  can 
clearly  see  that.  On  one  estate  the  valuation  is  £119, 
and  the  rent  £271.  It  was  purchased  by  a man 
named  Austin  Moran  of  Welbrook  over  twenty  years 
ago  for  £1300;  so  that  the  tenants  are  charged  about 
20  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money. 

33746.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  he  raise  the  rents? — He 
raised  the  rents  immediately  after  purchase  to  that 
figure. 

23747.  The  Chairman. — When  was  the  purchase 
made? — In  1858,  they  tell  me. 

23748.  Since  that  time,  what  rises  have  been  made 
in  the  rents  ? — It  was  raised  all  at  once  to  the  rent 
at  present,  £271,  17s,  6 d.  on  a poor  law  valuation  of 
£119,  5s. 

23749.  You  cannot  say  at  what  the  rent  started? — 
They  told  me  that  the  rents,  before  it  was  purchased, 
were  at  about  a guinea  an  acre.  I presume  now  they 
are  from  £3,  10s.  to  £4. 

23750.  Had  you  changes  in  the  tenancies  when  the 
rents  were  raised  ? — No ; the  tenants  clung  to  their 
holdings. 

23751.  Were  the  rents  raised  at  any  time? — At  the 


Micliaul 
Hogan. 

time  the  landlord  thought  proper,  which  was  imme- 
diately after  purchase. 

23752.  What  is  the  property? — Cahermacun. 

23753.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  live  in  the  district? — 

His  son  is  there  now.  He  was  a tenant-farmer, 
who  bought  a good  deal  of  property  at  the  time, 
and  put  extraordinary  rents  on  the  tenants. 

23754.  The  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  the  last  rise 
take  place  ? — I cannot  state  now,  but  I could  send  you 
the  date. 

23.755.  The  Chairman. — Send  the  rent  at  the  time 
the  property  was  purchased,  and  also  the  various  rises 
since. 

Witness. — I shall  do  so.  On  another  place  pur- 
chased by  Austin  Moran,  there  was  a solvent  tenant 
who  held  at  £60  a year,  and  had  spent  a large  sum 
in  reclaiming  his  land  and  bringing  it  to  heart;  but 
the  new  proprietor  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
evicting  him  before  the  Land  Act,  and  robbing  him  of 
all  his  improvements.  He  let  it  to  other  tenants  at 
£180  a year,  the  valuation  being  £63.  My  father 
was  the  tenant.  He  held  the  farm  at  £60  a year, 
which  he  got  in  a neglected  state,  and  covered 
with  scutch  grass.  He  tilled  it  and  brought  it  into 
proper  order.  It  was  put  into  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  and  bought  by  this  Mr.  Moran,  who  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  evicting  him,  and  robbing  him 
of  all  his  improvements. 

23757.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  your  father  live  on  that 
land  ? — Adjoining  it ; it  was  part  of  his  farm. 

23758.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  name  of 
the  tenant? — Thady  Hogan. 

23759.  I mean  in  the  first  case? — There  are  several 
tenants  on  that  property,  which  is  called  Cahermacun. 

23760.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? 

— Yes,  in  the  parish  of  Kilnaboy,  near  Corofin. 

22761.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  the  second  case, 

5 A 2 
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after  he  had  taken  the  land  from  your  father,  did  he 
divide  it  amongst  small  tenants? — Amongst  small 
tenants.  A good  part  of  the  union  that  I represent  has 
been  purchased  by  new  proprietors,  and  these  have  put 
on  those  extraordinary  rents — rents  such  as  Austin 
Moran  was  getting.  The  action  of  the  new  proprietors 
has  been  instrumental  in  putting  on  the  exorbitant 
rents  that  the  tenants  under  old  landlords  are  paying. 

23762.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  land  particularly  good? 
— It  is  fair  land ; not  fattening  land,  but  nice  sweet 
land. 

23763.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  the  new  tenants 
take  the  land  by  proposal  ? — They  treated  privately. 
I believe  they  gave  fines,  hut  I cannot  say  that  for 
certain. 

23764.  Did  they  build  houses  ? — They  built  houses. 
They  were  tenants  that  were  evicted  by  new  pro- 
prietors. 

237 65.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  were  glad  to  get  into  any 
place  ? — They  were  glad  to  get  into  any  place. 

23766.  The  O’Conor  Don. — In  what  year  was  that? 
—In  1858. 

23767.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  give  the  acreage 
of  all  the  tenants  in  the  first  case  ? — Well,  I did  not 
take  that  from  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  the  second 
case  there  are  90  acres. 

23768.  That  is  the  case  of  Thady  Hogan? — Yes. 

23769.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  £2  an 
acre  too  high  for  that  land? — His  son  has  given  an 
abatement  of  20  per  cent,  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  that  is  a small  thing.  I do  think  £2  too 
much. 

23770.  The  Chairman. — They  hold  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes. 

23771.  Have  they  been  offered  leases? — I presume 
they  don’t  wish  to  take  leases. 

23772.  Are  there  any  cases  in  your  union  that  you 
are  aware  of  in  which  the  tenants  have  been  compelled 
to  take  leases? — Well,  it  is  quite  general  for  some 
landlords  in  the  district  to  force  tenants  to  sign  printed 
agreements,  debarring  themselves  from  taking  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  Land  Act.  I was  obliged  myself  to  do  it. 

23773.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  had  been  a yearly  tenant  ? 
— I am  a yearly  tenant  of  several  farms. 

23774.  And  this  was  imposed  on  you? — Yes;  and 
£50  increase  of  rent  put  on  me.  I had  to  sign  the 
printed  agreement.  I consulted  my  attorney,  who 
told  me  that  I should  give  up  the  farm  or  do  it. 

23775.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? — Four  years  ago. 
The  landlord  imposed  it  on  all  when  he  raised  the  rents. 

23776.  Were  the  rents  raised  generally  on  his  pro- 
perty?— They  were  to  a great  extent.  The  valuation 
of  my  farm  is  £103.  My  father  took  it  in  1852  at  a 
rent  of  £150.  Before  that  the  rent  was  £80.  When 
the  present  Lord  Inchiquin  succeeded  to  the  property, 
he  put  a rise  of  £50  on  me,  and  I was  obliged  to  sign 
the  agreement  just  referred  to. 

23777.  Had  you  done  all  the  improvements  on  the 
farm  yourself? — My  father  built  walls,  and  laid  it  out 
in  divisions.  I surrendered  it,  and  . said  I should  get 
compensation,  but  found  that,  having  signed  this  agree- 
ment, I could  not  get  any. 

23778.  You  have  given  it  up,  then  ? — No ; I continue 
for  another  year.  He  took  20  per  cent,  off  the  £50. 

23779.  Have  you  observed  that  the  tenants  who 
have  leases  with  long  terms  to  run  are  generally  in- 
clined to  improve  ? — Oh,  decidedly,  my  lord ; provided 
they  have  an  interest  under  the  lease.  But  landlords 
in  my  district  are  pressing  leases,  and  the  tenants  are 
not  inclined  to  take  them. 

23780.  What  terms  are  they  offering? — Thirty-one 
years  generally. 

23781.  When  you  say  that  improvements  are  made 
when  there  is  a long  term  to  run,  what  do  you  mean 
by  a long  term  ? — Well,  leases  are  the  exception  in  the 
country. 

23782.  You  say  that  tenants,  where  they  have  a 
long  term  to  run,  are  inclined  to  improve : how  long 
should  that  term  be? — I should  say  seventy  years 
would  be  considered  a long  lease  in  the  past,  but  any- 
thing short  of  perpetuity  will  not  satisfy  tenants  now. 


23783.  Mr.  Shaw.  — Thirty-one  years  is  not. 
enough  ? — Not  enough. 

23784.  Baron  Dowse. — Supposing  a man  were 
allowed  to  occupy  his  farm  as  long  as  he  paid  the 
rent,  and  not  turned  out  at  all,  and  had  liberty  to  sell 
his  interest,  and  that  what  was  a fair  rent  were  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitration,  if  he  and  his  landlord  could  not 
agree  on  the  subject — would  that  be  a fair,  arrange- 
ment ? — The  people  in  my  country  are  peaceably 
disposed  people,  and  only  want  what  is  fair. 

23785.  Would  they  like  that  ? — They  would  like 
that ; but  they  have  no  confidence  in  the'  landlord 
being  allowed  supreme  control  in  the  fixing  of  the 
rent,  as  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  present. 

23786.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  a grievance? — It  is  a 
grievance.  I urged  on  several  large  landlords  in  my 
district — not  only  in  my  own  case,  but  in  several  cases 
for  the  past  year- — that  they  had  a right  to  bear  a por- 
tion of  the  terrible  results  of  the  present  depression. 
They  did  not,  but  insisted  on  their  full  rents  up  to 
last  November — this  time  twelve  months — and  hence 
the  unpleasantness. 

23787-  There  were  two  or  three  bad  years  before 
that,  and  they  did  not  consider  them  ? — I explained 
to  my  landlords  that  no  rent  had  been  made  for  ihree 
seasons  before  that,  and  they  were  well  aware  of  it. 

23788.  The  Chairman. — We  have  had  from  a 
witness  having  the  management  of  land,  that  where 
the  tenant  represented  that  the  rent  was  too  high,  he 
was  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  and  if 
they  differed,  to  allow  a resort  to  arbitration : has 
that  been  the  case  in  your  country  ? — No,  it  has  not. 
The  people  would  have  confidence  in  the  Government 
valuation ; but  the  landlords  in  my  part  of  the  country 
insist  on  the  right  of  fixing  the  rents,  and  will  give  no 
voice  to  the  tenants.  I will  give  you  another  case  on 
another  portion  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond’s  property. 
A holding  was  let  to  four  tenants  by  a middleman 
under  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  the  rent  being  £46  to 
the  Marquis,  £20  to  the  middleman,  and  a fat  pig  each 
year.  At  the  expiration  in  1829  of  the  lease  under 
which  that  arrangement  was  carried  out,  the  fat  pig 
was  disposed  of,  but  Lord  Thomond  kept  the  £66  on 
the  four  tenants  until  the  property  was  sold  in  1858. 
It  was  then  bought  by  a very  large  proprietor,  who 
fixed  the  rent  at  £136. 

23789.  Mr.  SnAw. — From  £66? — Yes,  from  £66 
to  £136.  4 

23790.  The  Chairman. — Is  he  the  owner  at  pre- 
sent ? — He  is. 

23791.  Will  you  give  the  name? — I will — Captain 
Blackburne. 

23792.  Mr.  Shaw. — Has  that  rent  been  continued 
ever  since? — Ever  since;  and  they  were  "forced  to 
take  a lease  for  21  years,  which  is  now  expired.  The 
ordnance  valuation  is  £53.  The  tenants  are  thoroughly 
broken-hearted,  and  begged  of  the  board  to  have  their 
case  brought  forward. 

23793.  How  many  acres  are  in  the  holding? — 
There  are  four  tenants  on  it,  and  I have  reason  to 
know  that  they  reclaimed  the  land  themselves.  Some 
of  it  is  wild  land,  and  they  are  paying  32s.  an  acre 
for  it. 

23794.  Have  you  any  other  cases  to  mention  ? — 
I give  only  a few.  Most  of  the  tenants  in  the  Corofin 
Union  pay  extraordinary  rents.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  country  where  the  rents  are  so  extreme  ; and  the 
landlords,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  not  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  tenants. 

23795.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  there  been  any 
evictions  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No  ; because  the 
tenants  cling  to  their  holdings. 

23796.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  try  to  pay  the  rents  as 
well  as  they  can? — There  is  a great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  pay  the  rents.  Mr.  Stafford 
O’Brien’s  estate  and  several  other  properties  are  let 
at  the  ordnance  valuation. 

23797.  And  the  people  are  contented?  — Well, 
rather.  They  feel  the  pinch  of  the  times  as  well  as 
others.  The  Guardians  of  the  Corofin  Union  desire 
me  to  state  that  they  consider  that  the  present  Govern- 
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ment  valuation  would  be  just  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

23798.  The  Chairman. — Would  it  be  just  as  re- 
gards all  tenants,  because  we  are  told  that  it  varies  ? 
—In  the  Corolin  Union  I venture  to  say  that  the 
tenants  as  a general  rule  would  accept  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  as  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
land  question.  But  any  settlement  without  valued 
rents — without  having  the  rents  readjusted — would 
not  be  received  as  satisfactory. 

23799.  Mr.  Shaw. — Isn’t  the  valuation  rather  low 
on  some  of  the  rich  fattening  land — you  have  not 
much  of  it? — Not  much  in  my  union ; but  any 
fattening  land  in  Clare  is  valued  at  40s.  and  45s.  the 
Irish  acre,  according  to  the  Government  valuation. 

23800.  It  is  not  so  high  in  Limerick  ? — We  have 
only  a small  share  of  what  I should  call  very  good 
land  in  Corofin  Union. 

23801.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Where  does  the 
fattening  land  lie  ? — Near  Lisdoonvarna,  and  near 
Kilfenora,  and  Ennis,  and  some  by  the  Shannon. 

23802.  The  Chairman. — Have  there  been  any 
cases  in  which  the  tenants  purchased  property? — 
Yes ; there  was  an  instance  of  it  on  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham’s  property.  We  have  not  had  a long 
trial  of  it  yet,  but  the  tenants  who  purchased  are  very 
thrifty  and  improving. 

23803.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Twelve  or  eighteen 
months  ago.  They  borrowed  money  from  their 
friends,  and  through  the  Board  of  Works. 

23804.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  another  portion  of  it 
in  the  market  now  ? — Yes ; and  the  tenants  on  it  are 
trying  to  do  likewise. 

23805.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  pay  a high 
rate  of  purchase  ? — I heard  about  2 1 years  on  the  rental. 

23806.  Was  the  rental  low  or  high? — We  have 
not  many  such  good  landlords  in  the  district  as  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham.  It  was  low  in  comparison 
with  other  properties. 

23807.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  he  selling  all  his  Clare 
property  ? — So  I heard,  and  the  tenants  are  trying  to 
purchase  if  possible. 

23808.  The  Chairman. — Could  you  suggest  any 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  sales? 
— I think  the  Bright  clauses  should  be  extended,  and 
that  the  Government  should  advance  the  whole  pur- 
chase-money on  the  security  of  the  land. 

23809.  The  whole  purchase-money  ? — Yes. 

23810.  Mr.  Shaw. — Where  the  tenant  requires 
it  ?— Where  the  tenant  requires  it ; for  I have  reason 
to  know  that  people  injure  themselves  by  paying  a 
portion  of  the  purchase-money,  and  thereby  neglect 
the  stocking  of  their  farms. 

23811.  They  could  not  borrow  money  then,  owing 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes — 
only  two-thirds. 

23812.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  could 
be  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  lessening  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sales  ? — I do.  They  are  very  expensive. 

23813.  Have  there  been  any  purchases  under  the 
Church  Commissioners  ? — None  in  Corofin  Union. 

23814.  Baron  Dowse.  — What  is  your  principal 
town  in  the  union  ? — Corofin. 

23815.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  a small  town? — It  has 
about  1000  inhabitants. 

23816.  The  Chairman. — What  has  been  done  by 
tenants  in  the  union,  in  the  way  of  reclamation  ? — The 
tenants  have  done  a great  deal  on  the  property  of 
Captain  Blackburne — an  immensity.  They  have  won 
bad,  boggy  mountain  land  into  fair  middling  land. 

23817.  Are  they  well  paid  for  their  expenditure  ? — 
I think  the  landlord  enjoys  all  the  advantage  of  it. 

23818.  By  the  increase  of  rent? — Well,  they  pay 
32s.  an  acre  for  this  land,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
take  those  leases  — - that  is,  generally  speaking.  I 
don’t  allude  to  Captain  Blackburne’s  estate,  situated 
outside  the  Corofin  Union. 

23819.  How  were  the  tenants  induced  to  begin  the 
reclamation — did  they  get  the  land  free? — No;  they 
all  pay  rent  for  it.  In  many  instances  after  the  im- 
provements, the  rents  were  raised ; but  I must  say  that 


that  has  not  been  the  case  on  Captain  Blackburne’s  Oct.  -28, 1880. 
estate.  It  was  raised  to  the  present  rent  after  purchase.  — — 

23820.  I suppose  during  the  last  few  years,  since 
the  times  became  bad,  they  have  not  been  much  ° 
inclined  to  do  so  ? — Not  much. 

23821.  Baron  Dowse.  — How  are  the  labourers 
getting  on — are  they  well  off? — Well,  they  were  in  a 
dreadful  state  until  the  landlords  got  the  money  from 
Government. 

23822.  We  have  been  told  here  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  this  winter  also,  they  will  be  in  a very 
bad  way  again? — Well,  in  our  part  of  the  country 
works  will  be  carried  on  again.  Lord  Inchiquin  has 
got  £6000,  and  he  has  not  expended  it  all  yet.  The 
tenants  feel  it  a grievance  that  nothing  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  to  advance  them  money  on  the 
security  of  their  holdings. 

23823.  Where  the  landlord  does  not  co-operate? 

— Where  the  landlord  does  not  co-operate. 

23824.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  would  be  willing  to 
borrow  and  improve  ? — Yes,  to  borrow  and  improve. 

23825.  And  to  pay  off  the  money  themselves? — 

Yes.  I tried,  in  respect  of  a farm  I have,  to  borrow 
the  money,  and  applied  for  it ; but  my  lease  is  too 
short,  and  I could  not  get  it.  I think  it  would  return 
me  20  per  cent. 

23826.  The  Chairman. — You  say  in  your  reply  to 
the  written  queries,  that  no  adjustment  of  rents  that 
could  take  place,  except  that  of  adopting  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  would  be  satisfactory?  — Yes;  the 
present  rents  cannot  continue  to  be  paid. 

23827.  But  you  think  that  a new  Government 
valuation  would  be  satisfactory  ? — Well,  I think  that 
the  tenants  in  the  district  that  I represent  would  have 
confidence  in  a Government  valuation.  It  could  not 
be  higher  than  the  last,  if  tenants’  improvements  be 
considered,  the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  in- 
creased cost  of  support  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

23828.  You  think  that  it  might  be  left  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  in  the  first  instance ; that  if 
they  could  not  agree,  there  might  be  a private  arbitra- 
tion between  them ; and  that  if  that  did  not  succeed, 
there  should  be  power  to  call  in  a valuator  appointed 
by  Government? — I must  again  mention  to  you  that 
the  tenants  will  not  have  confidence  that  the  landlords 
will  be  disposed  to  alter  their  rents  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

23829.  But  even  supposing  they  failed  to  agree  in 
some  cases,  do  you  not  think  that  each  might  name  a 
person,  and  that  they  might  endeavour  to  settle  it  be- 
tween them  ; and  that  if  these  could  not  agree  on  an 
umpire,  there  should  be  a person  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  some  Government  means  ? — I must  again 
say,  my  lord,  that  the  tenants  have  a greater  desire 
that  Government  should  fix  the  rent  between  them 
and  their  landlords.  They  would  rather  take  chance 
with  a fair  fixed  rent. 

23830.  And  come  in  and  decide  between  them 
without  any  application  on  the  part  of  either  ? — With- 
out any  application.  That  is  the  feeling. 

23831.  Baron  Dowse. — Your  idea  is,  that  there 
should  be  some  general  valuation  ? — Some  general 
valuation. 

23832.  But  a general  valuation  would  be  a very 
long  and  a very  tedious  affair.  Supposing  there  was 
not  to  be  a general  valuation  for  some  time, . what 
objection  would  there  be  to  having  a Government 
valuator  in  the  meantime  to  fix  the  rent  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being 
able  to  agree  ? — One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  somethin"- 
be  not  done — and  it  has  been  discussed  in  our  district 
— the  tenants  cannot  possibly  hold.  I know  that  a 
general  valuation  would  be  very  long;  but  until  then, 
what  you  suggest  would  be  very  good.  I think  I 
stated  to  you  that  the  landlords,  as  a rule,  do  not  wish 
to  reduce  their  rental  under  any  circumstances.  They 
are  always  disposed  to  raise  it. 

23833.  Baron  Dowse. — There  is  a great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  the  landlords  in  that  respect. 

Witness. — I think  those  that  give  in  first  will  come 
out  best. 
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23835.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  those  that  gave  in  soonest 
and  made  reductions  getting  their  rents  ? — Yes. 

23836.  Baron  Dowse. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  unless  some  arrangement  of  that  description  be 
made,  things  will  not  get  any  better  ? — The  tenant’s 
position  is  a desperate  one.  Their  rents  were  fixed 
at  a period  of  prosperity.  I remember  when  from 
£15  to  £18  an  acre  could  be  made  of  wheat,  where  £5 
or  £6  could  not  be  made  the  last  few  years. 

23837.  Mr.  Shaw. — Wasn’t  this  a good  year  for 
wheat? — The  price  of  corn  is  nothing.  It  won’t 

pay- 

23838.  Baron  Dowse. — Isn’t  it  a fact  that  in  your 
union  the  tenants  in  the  bad  years  were  not  able  to 
make  their  rents  ? — I have  reason  to  know  from  ex- 
perience, and  from  all  my  neighbours,  that  no  rent  has 
been  made  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  before  this ; 
and  the  landlords  know  it.  They  told  me  they  know 
it.  Cattle  were  sold  at  cost  prices  for  three  successive 
years. 

23839.  Are  not  the  cattle  doing  better  this  year  ? — 
Quite  so ; but  the  tenants  have  four  years’  rent  to  meet 
this  year,  and  hence  it  is  that  their  position  is  a 
desperate  one.  To  show  you  the  anxiety  that  there 
is  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  I may 
mention  that  I have  known  them  actually  to  pay 
what  they  made  in  pigs  last  November  to  the  agent. 
They  were  depending  during  the  winter  on  what  we  gave 
them  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s,  the  Mansion 
House,  and  the  Land  League  funds,  and  in  the  mean- 
time they  gave  all  that  they  made  in  pigs  to  the  land- 
lord. 

23840.  Did  the  people  that  received  relief  in  that 
way  pay  the  landlord’s  rent? — They  did. 

23841.  That  amounts  to  this,  that  the  people  who 
subscribed  to  the  relief  funds  were  subscribing  to 
pay  the  landlords  their  rents? — Decidedly. 

23842.  Baron  Dowse.— It  is  well  to  know  that. 

Witness. — We  gave  relief  to  parties  who  had  8 or 
10  milch  cows  last  year,  because  but  for  it  they  would 
have  had  to  sell  their  stock  and  be  thrown  on  the 
world.  Then  we  kept  them  in  their  holdings. 

23843.  Mr.  Shaw.— Did  you  give  out-door  relief 
in  your  union? — We  gave  it  to  a large  extent;  but  I 
must  say  that  we  got  a good  deal  from  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  Duchess’s  funds,  and  a fair  share  from 
the  Land  League. 

23844.  Baron  Dowse. — But  it  was  never  intended 
that  those  funds  should  pay  the  landlords’  rents  ? — 
What  could  you  do  ? One  man,  who  had  a delicate 
wife  and  six  children,  owed  me  some  money,  and  I 
endorsed  a £5  bill  for  him.  He  had  to  give  the  land- 
lord a part  of  that,  reduce  his  bill,  and  also  keep 
something  for  his  delicate  wife  and  children.  He 
tendered  the  landlord  a portion  of  the  price  of  his 
pigs,  but  he  said  he  would  evict  him  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  entire.  The  man  was  starving,  and  I 
mentioned  the  case  to  Mr.  Fletcher  of  the  Duchess’s 
Committee.  That  man’s  wife  and  six  children  were 
starving  through  the  winter,  and  the  rent  was  paid. 


23845.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  people  would  not  get  relief  unless  they  paid  their 
rent  ?— No,  it  did  not  exist  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
The  people  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  very  peace- 
ably disposed. 

23846.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Did  you  give  out-door 
relief  from  the  union  to  people  who  had  numbers  of 
cows? — We  could  have  done  so;  but  we  did  not  do 
it,  because  we  had  what  we  were  receiving  from  the 
different  funds  at  our  disposal. 

23847.  Baron  Dowse. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  gave  relief  out  of  the  Duchess’s  and  the  Mansion 
House  funds  to  people  who  had  cows? — We  did.  We 
were  directed  by  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Committee  to  do 
it.  In  the  month  of  March  money  was  very  scarce, 
and  if  the  people  did  not  get  money  from  us,  they  could 
not  have  tided  on  until  May. 

23848.  And  they  paid  their  rents  in  the  meantime  ? 
— Some  of  them  had  paid  their  rents  in  the  November 
• previous.  The  May  rent  is  payable  in  November. 

23849.  Were  people  helped  to  pay  their  rents  out 
of  the  relief  funds? — I know  that  parties  who  had 
their  rents  paid  had  nothing  to  live  on  during  the 
winter  but  what  we  were  supplying  them  with  from 
the  different  funds. 

23850.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  kept  them  alive ; other- 
wise they  would  have  had  to  live  on  the  rates? — Yes, 
or  the  workhouse  would  have  been  overcrowded. 

23851.  The  Chairman. — They  would  have  had  to 
part  with  their  stock,  and  had  no  means  of  living  ? — 
Before  the  Government  came  to  our  aid  with  the 
money  which  was  expended,  the  farmers  were  not 
. able  to  employ  the  people.  They  were  so  tightened 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  give  a shilling  to  a man 
to  do  their  business ; and  but  for  the  different  funds, 
and  the  money  that  was  expended  by  the  landlords, 
the  working  people  in  my  part  of  the  country  would 
have  been  in  a very  bad  state. 

23852.  The  landlords  who  got  their  rents  sub- 
scribed, I suppose,  to  some  of  those  funds  themselves? 
— Very  little.  Mr.  Greer  gave  £5.  I think  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  gave  us  £10. 

23853.  Baron  Dowse. — What  you  mean  is,  that 
the  people,  having  paid  their  rents,  left  themselves  in 
such  a condition  that  they  would  have  been  starved 
if  you  had  not  relieved  them  ? — Exactly. 

23854.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  labourers  usually 
holding  their  cottages  from  the  farmers  ? — It  is  not  so 
much  the  practice  in  our  part  of  the  country  as  in 
other  districts. 

23855.  Do  they  usually  hold  from  the  head  land- 
lords?— No,  they  don’t.  They  live  in  the  towns. 
Through  the  country  there  are  labourers  living  on 
patches  of  ground  held  from  the  tenants,  but  not  so 
much  in  our  district  as  in  other  districts. 

23856.  Thus  living  in  the  towns,  do  they  get  any 
land,  like  allotment-land,  for  growing  vegetables? — 
Up  to  the  present  they  used  to  have  con-acre,  but  they 
were  too  poor  to  sow  it  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

The  witness  retired. 


Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  examined. 


23857.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — At 
Balia  Quin. 

23858.  You  are  a tenant-farmer  ? — I am.  I farm 
195  acres. 

23859.  Under  one  landlord? — No;  under  three 
landlords. 

23860.  Who  are  they? — Mr.  Creagh,  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  and  Lord  Dunboyne.  I may  add  that  I am  a 
poor  rate  collector. 

23861.  One  holding  is  of  45  acres  ? — 45  Irish  acres. 

23862.  Under  which  landlord  is  that  ? — Mr.  Creagh. 

23863.  You  want  to  mention  something  special 
with  respect  to  that? — Yes.  In  the  year  1866  I 
succeeded  my. father  in  that  farm  of  45  acres.  I built 
a house  on  it  two  storeys  high,  and  45  feet  long  by 


20  feet  wide.  I held  from  a middleman  at  that  time. 
His  interest  died ; and  the  head  landlord  came  in,  the 
following  year,  and  re-valued  it  with  the  assistance  of 
his  agent — or  rather  his  agent  did  it,  not  he,  I am 
sure — and  raised  the  rent  from  £45  to  £63.  It  was 
held  at  £45  for  forty-four  or  forty-five  years  before 
that.  I got  a lease  from  the  head  landlord  for  three 
lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

23864.  Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  out  in  1863?  — The 
head  landlord’s  lease  was  given  in  1863.  I should 
take  the  lease,  for  I had  the  house  built.  I built  out- 
offices,  and  made  every  necessary  improvement  that  I 
could.  I planted  about  the  house,  and  reclaimed  some 
bog  land.  In  the  year  1870  the  landlord  died,  and 
his  brother  succeeded  him ; and  he  quarrelled  with 
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my  title,  put  me  into  the  Law  Courts,  broke  my  lease, 
and  raised  the  rent  to  £73. 

23865.  The  Chairman. — He  said  that  his  brother 
had  no  power  to  make  the  lease  ? — He  said  his  brother 
had  no  power  to  make  the  lease,  because  he  was  only 
tenant  for  life.  I had  redoubled  my  exertions  from 
the  time  I got  the  lease  from  his  brother.  I thought 
I was  secure,  and  tried  to  make  things  better  every 
day  in  order  to  secure  a permanent  place  for  myself; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  as  nice  a little  place 
as  there  is  in  the  barony. 

23866.  When  did  this  happen? — In  the  year  1870. 

23867.  That  was  the  time  he  broke  your  lease? — 
That  was  the  time  he  broke  my  lease. 

23868.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  put  £10  a year  on  you  ? 
— And  put  £10  a year  on  me.  I must  tell  you  that  I 
refused  £1200  for  my  interest  in  the  place  at  that  time, 
in  consequence  of  all  the  improvements  I had  made. 

23869.  Did  he  offer  you  a lease? — Oh,  he  gave 
me  a lease,  but  it  is  of  no  use,  because  I have  lost 
£300  by  the  place  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  must  give  it  up.  It  is  light  craggy  land. 

23870.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  length  of  his 
lease? — Oh,  he  said  he  would  give  me  a lease  until 
doomsday;  but  I said  I would  be  just  as  well  with- 
out it. 

23871 . Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  have  the  lease? — I have. 

23872.  The  Chairman. — Is  that  the  ease  in  which 
you  said  you  held  under  successive  landlords? — Yes, 
that  one  case. 

23873.  Mr.  Creagh  was  the  purchaser  of  it? — No; 
I had  it  first  from  a middleman,  and  I thought  the 
middleman  could  give  me  a lease.  I relied  on  that, 
and  did  not  know  the  circumstances.  Then  when  I 
was  under  the  head  landlord,  I was  sure  I was  safe ; 
but  in  fact  all  tenants  are  debarred  from  making 
improvements,  from  the  fear  they  have  of  their  land- 
lords. No  man  will  make  a place  better  than  he 
finds  it,  as  long  as  things  are  in  such  a condition.  I 
would  not  have  attempted  to  have  done  the  things  I 
did,  if  I had  thought  that  I was  in'  the  very  insecure 
state  in  which  I was. 

23874.  Are  you  in  the  Corofin  Union? — No,  in 
the  Tullow  Union. 

23875.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  find  the  people  pretty 
well  off  there  ? are  they  able  to  pay  their  rents  pretty 
well? — Well,  a good  deal  in  my  district  have  it  at  the 
Government  valuation. 

23876.  Who  are  the  landlords  ? — Mr.  Butler.  The 
rents  are  fair,  and  his  tenants  are  satisfied  to  pay  them, 
and  it  has  been  so  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

23877.  No  rise? — No  change. 

23878.  And  no  evictions  ? — No  evictions  whatever. 
But  there  are  other  cases  where  the  rents  are  exces- 
sive. I know  cases  in  which  the  ordnance  valuation 
is  £76,  and  the  rent  £185. 

23879.  In  the  same  union  ? — In  the  same  union. 

23880.  Are  the  tenants  improving  their  lands  in 
the  other  cases? — They  are.  They  are  improving 
their  properties  where  they  have  them  at  the  ordnance 
valuation,  and  think  they  are  secure. 

23881.  Have  they  made  the  improvements  them- 
selves ? — Oh,  in  every  case.  They  make  the  improve- 
ments, except  on  the  property  of  Lord  Leconfield,  who 
makes  the  improvements,  but  charges  4 or  5 per  cent, 
for  them. 

23882.  But  in  the  other  case  the  tenants  do  every- 
thing ? — Yes. 


23883.  And  they  are  satisfied  to  do.  so  when  they  Oct.  28,  1880. 

feel  themselves  secure? — Quite  satisfied.  They  are  

always  anxious  to  make  things  better  if  they  possibly 
can ; but  indeed  I must  say  that  they  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  last  year  in  striving  to  pay 
their  rents. 

23884.  Still  they  managed  to  pay  them? — They  . 
are  striving  to  pay.  I don’t  think  they  will  find 
themselves  much  better  this  year.  A great  part  of 
them  are  small  farmers — tillage  farmers. 

23885.  The  potatoes  are  good  ? — Oh,  the  crops  and 
potatoes  are  very  good  indeed.  It  is  the  principal 
thing  that  they  depend  on.  The  few  beasts  that  they 
have  to  sell,  they  keep  for  the  rent.  They  have  very 
little  cattle  to  sell,  being  mostly  all  agricultural 
farmers  in  my  district. 

23886.  On  your  other  holdings  you  have  nothing  to 
complain  of? — Well,  I have  not  a great  deal  to  com- 
plain of,  certainly.  I know  cases  in  my  district  where 
they  have  been  contracted  out  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1870. 

23887.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  in  the  case  of 
new  tenancies? — Oh  no,  tenancies  made  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  They  were  obliged 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  become  eleven  months’ 
tenants. 

23888.  Mr.  Shaw. — Under  signed  agreements?— 

Under  signed  agreements. 

23889.  They  contracted  themselves  out  of  the 
Land  Act? — Yes;  and  in  every  case  they  must  pay 
the  county  cess.  Wherever  new  tenancies  have 
been  created,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  that 
they  should  pay  the  county  cess.  Invariably  the 
landlord  chooses  the  rent,  and  the  tenants  have  no 
power  of  settling  it. 

23890.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  in  cases  of  that 
kind? — Not  recently. 

23891.  Not  since  the  Land  Act? — Oh,  there  have 
been  increases  of  rent  in  the  case  of  the  eleven  months 
tenancies. 

23892.  That  is  what  I mean  ? — Yes,  the  rents  have 
been  increased,  and  I should  say  they  are  much  too 
high.  During. the  last  two  or  three  years  the  farmers 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  little  capital.  They 
never  had  a great  deal  to  spare;  on  the  contrary, 
their  capital  has  been  dwindling  away  from  them 
year  after  year,  and  consequenely  it  will  take  some 
time  before  they  can  recover  themselves.  They  all 
seem  to  think  that  the  land  at  the  ordnance  valuation 
would  be  fair,  because  the  farmers  are  all  small,  and 
they  never  could  make  much  of  them ; between  the 
support  of  their  families  aud  providing  for  growing 
up  members  of  them,  they  never  have  anything.  All 
the  tenants  under  £50  or  £60  a year  could  not  afford 
to  pay  much  more,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
country  goes,  and  I have  a good  deal  of  knowledge 
of  it. 

23893.  It  is  a struggle  in  the  best  of  times? — 

Always.  There  are  good  large  farmers,  and  they  are 
industrious,  but  so  far  away  from  the  markets,  that  a 
good  deal  of  their  produce  cannot  be  turned  to  account. 

A few  pigs  and  butter  are  all  they  have.  Potatoes 
and  corn  are  the  principal  things. 

23894.  The  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  that 
you  wish  to  call  attention  to?  — Nothing  else  of 
importance,  further  than  what  I have  explained  to 
you. 

The  witness  retired. 


Francis  Morice,  Esq.,  examined.  Francis 

Morice. 

23896.  Baron  Dowse.  — I believe  you  live  at  23899.  I believe  you  farm  land? — About  2500 
Springfield,-  Bunratty,  in  the  county  of  Clare? — I statute  acres. 

do.  23900.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  estates  with 

23897.  You  are  the  owner  of  property  there? — which  you  are  connected  as  agent?— I should  say 
Yes ; I am  not  a large  owner.  about  20,000  acres. 

23898.  How  much? — About  £1200  a year.  I am  23901.  Is  it  all  in  the  county  of  Clare? — No;  some 
my  own  agent.  of  it  is  in  Limerick,  and  some  in  Tipperary. 
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.Oct.  28, 1880.  23  9 02.  Your  own  holding  is  all  in  Clare?— All  in  one  tenant  to  another,  and  it  does  not  always  occur 

— ’ Clare.  I do  not  farm  all  the  2500  acres  for  myself,  that  there  is  a rise  even  then. 

Francis  but  in  part  for  gentlemen  for  whom  I am  agent.  We  23917.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  there  is  a 

have  2500  acres  in  our  hands.  rise  ?— The  only  occasions  are  those  I mentioned. 

23903.  Do  the  landlords  recognise  the  right  of  sale  23918.  You  say  that  sale  of  the  tenants  interest  is 
of  holdings  on  the  estates  with  which  you  are  con-  permitted,  but  not  as  a matter  of  right? — Exactly, 
nected  ?— °No,  I think  not.  In  this  way  they  do,  Not  as  a matter  of  right ; we  always  like  to  choose 
that  there  has  never  been  a change  of  occupancy  the  tenant. 

that  we  have  not  paid  them  on  going  out,  but  23919.  Did  you  put  any  limit  to  the  purchasc- 
we  don’t  recognise  the  right  of  sale  as  a matter  of  money? — No;  but  on  the  properties  I represent  we 
right.  have  always  considered  that  we  should  be  at  liberty 

23904.  But  you  don’t  disapprove  of  it?— Well,  I to  choose  the  tenant,  so  as  not  to  get  a person  of  bad 

should  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  do  it.  We  have  character. 

never  taken  up  land,  on  the  properties  with  which  I 23920.  You  say  you  consider  that  the  tenant  should 
am  connected,  from  the  tenant  without  paying  him  be  allowed  any  payment  made  with  the  consent  of  the 

more  than  the  Land  Act  has  given  him.  Sometimes  landlord,  and  that  you  know  of  no  case  where  that 

if  the  tenant  says,  “I  want  to  sell,”  I say,  “If  we  has  been  disputed — is  that  so? — I don’t  know  of  any 

approve  of  the  proposed  tenant,  you  may  do  so.”  case  even  where  they  have  not  had  the  consent  of  the 

In  some  cases  where  the  tenants  were  unsatisfac-  landlord.  But  I have  had  so  few  evictions,  that  I 

tory,  we  paid  them  ourselves  and  dealt  as  we  have  not  had  much  personal  experience  in  that  way. 
thought  fit.  But  the  cases  have  been  very  few;  I 23921.  How  do  you  think  the  Land  Act  works  as 
don’t  suppose  that  in  the  last  ten  years  I have  had  a rule? — I think  it  works  very  fairly. 
sjXi  23922.  Has  it  given  an  increased  sense  of  security 

23905.  Have  you  had  many  evictions? — Never  to  the  tenant? — I think  it  has,  decidedly, 
had  but  three  in  my  life.  23923.  Do  leases  exist  in  your  district  at  all?— 

23906.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Some — not  many, 
these  lands? — From  ten  to  twenty  years.  23924.  Do  you  find  any  disinclination  on  the  part 

23907.  Wbat  were  the  evictions  for? — Two  were  of  tenants  to  take  leases?  Yes;  they  don  t care 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  about  leases  at  all  now. 

23908.  And  one  on  the  title? — No.  One  man  was  23925.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — In  any  case 
evicted  for  over-holding.  It  was  a piece  of  land  where  a thirty-one  years’  lease  is  offered,  the  landlord 
that  had  been  held  by  the  parish  priest.  He  did  generally  asks  to  exclude  compensation.  That  is  one 
not  make  a will,  and  his  nephew  came  in  as  heir-at-  reason.  But  another  and  much  stronger  reason,  in  my 
law  of  his  property,  or  something  in  that  way,  opinion,  is  that  the  tenants  can  go  into  the  Land 
and  claimed  . to  take  possession,  and  we  ejected  Court  and  seek  for  compensation  for  any  improve- 
him.  We  wanted  to  hand  the  place  over  to  the  ments  that  they  have  made.  That,  I think,  is  the 
next  parish  priest,  as  it  had  been  the  residence  of  the  principal  reason. 

priest  for  50  years.  This  nephew  over-held,  and  I 23926.  Do  the  landlords,  to  your  knowledge,  insert 
ejected  him.  in  their  leases  clauses  barring  the  tenant  from  claims 

23909.  Had  you  any  case  in  the  Land  Court?— I under  the  Land  Act? — They  do  in  some  cases.  I 
had.  know  one  or  two  cases  where  they  have  done  so. 

23910.  How  many?— Two.  One  was  a case  in  23927.  Do  the  tenants  object  to  that?— Not  where 
which  the  man  to  whom  I have  just  referred,  brought  there  were  transfers  of  the  tenancies.  . It  is  never 
a claim.  done  except  where  new  tenants  come  in ; we  have 

23911.  Did  he  succeed? — No,  we  beat  him.  He  never  interfered  with  any  existing  tenant.  In  the 
had  no  title.  other  cases,  of  course  they  would  not  get  the  land  if 

23912.  What  was  the  other  case? — It  was  on  the  they  did  not  come  to  our  terms,  so  they  have  always 
property  of  Mr.  Wilson  Fitzgerald,  near  Kilrusli.  A agreed  to  them. 

Kerry  gentleman  purchased  the  interest  of  the  farm  23928.  Is  the  condition  of  the  leaseholders  superior 
some  years  ago,  before  I was  connected  with  it.  He  to  that  of  the  tenants  from  year  to  year? — I don’t 
became  bankrupt,  and  a bank  clerk,  at  Ballymena  in  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  I think  the  tenants  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  lent  him,  I think,  £300.  There  year  to  year,  as  a rule,  in  my  district  are  almost 
was  some  arrangement  between  them  that  this  farm  better  ofF.  I am  connected  with  two  estates  in  which 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  bank  clerk  in  order  to  some  tenants  who  have  old  leases  are  the  poorest  I have, 
enable  him  to  come  by  his  money.  We  found  that  23929.  Do  the  landlords  contribute  towards  the 
the  bank  clerk  had  never  had  any  land,  and  that  he  improvement  of  the  estates  you  are  connected  with? — 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  He  employed  a Yes,  in  some  cases  a considerable  amount, 
steward,  who  went  down  and  let  part  of  the  place  for  23930.  Have  they  been  discouraged  by  the  Land 
grazing,  and  meadowed  the  remainer.  We  found  Act  from  doing  that? — Until  this  last  agitation  they 
that  this  man  was  not  what  1 call  a tenant,  and  that  have  not  in  any  way. 

he  was  letting  the  house  and  land  go  to  the  bad,  and  23931.  The  Land  Act  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
we  brought  an  ejectment  against  him  and  put  him  agitation? — No;  but  for  the  last  six  months  not 
out.  Then  he  made  a land  claim,  which  was  dis-  nearly  so  much  has  been  doing  by  the  landlords,  as 
missec].  far  as  my  experience  g>  us,  as  they  did  before. 

23913.  In  the  two  cases  in  the  Land  Court  you  23932.  Your  experience  did  not  lead  to  the  con- 
succeeded? — We  did  in  both.  elusion  that  the  Land  Act  had  discouraged  them  ?— I 

23914.  And  you  had  only  the  three  ejectments  in  think  not.  There  had  been  quite  as  much  done  as 
twenty  years  ? — Only  the  three.  before  the  Act  up  to  the  time  I mention. 

23915.  Have  there  been  any  increases  of  rent  on  23933.  Why  do  you  think  the  yearly  tenants  are 
your  property  ? — There  have  been  where  leases  have  better  farmers  than  those  holding  leases? — Well,  I 
fallen  out,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  tenants  only  speak  of  the  properties  with  which  I am  con- 
gave  up  and  sold  their  interest.  One  was  a case  on  nected  myself.  I know  one  property  which  is  all 
that  estate  near  Kilrush.  A shopkeeper  who  held  a leased,  and  not  a shilling  has  been  laid  out  on  it  by 
farm  became  bankrupt,  and  sold  his  interest  to  the  the  tenants  to  my  knowledge  for  years, 
former  tenant.  The  farm  consisted  of  24  acres,  and  23934.  As  a rule,  are  improvements  made  by 
I think  £250  was  given  for  it  within  the  last  three  tenants? — In  some  cases  by  the  tenants,  and  in  some 
months  without  a lease,  and  the  purchaser  also  agreed  by  the  landlords.  I am  connected  with  one  pro- 
to "ive  £10  a year  additional  rent.  prietor  who  laid  out  £1000  during  the  last  year. 

23916.  Is  the  rent  raised  on  the  descent  of  a 23935.  Was  that  on  one  individual  holding,  or  on 
tenancy  from  father  to  son? — Oh,  never.  It  is  only  the  district . generally ? — Over  his  estate,  and  it  was 
where  there  is  a complete  transfer  of  the  farm  from  his  own  money — not  borrowed. 
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23936.  Was  it  expended  in  arterial  drainage? — 
Arterial  drainage  and  house-building. 

23937.  For  tenants  ? — For  tenants. 

23938.  And  does  he  charge  them  anything? — In 
some  cases  he  charges  5 per  cent.;  in  other  cases  he 
allows  half,  and  they  pay  half ; in  some  cases  nothing. 

23939.  Is  the  5 per  cent,  added  to  the  rent  ? — Added 
to  the  rent.  They  have  their  choice,  either  to  pay  the 
5 per  cent.,  or  make  the  improvements,  and  get  half 
the  cost  of  them  in  cash  out  of  the  first  half-year’s 
rent  afterwards. 

23940.  Does  he  charge  them  anything  for  the  cash  ? 
— Nothing  whatever  for  the  half  that  is  allowed.  They 
provide  the  other  half.  I have  many  cases  of  that 
on  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  property. 

23941.  How  do  the  rents  stand  as  to  Griffith’s 
valuation  ? — I never  went  into  that  exactly.  I should 
say  that  the  rents  on  all  the  estates  that  I am  con- 
nected with  are  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  it. 

23942.  It  all  depends  on  how  the  farms  are  circum- 
stanced ? — Exactly ; a great  many  are  let  under  it. 

23943.  Lands  of  good  quality  are  let  50  per  cent, 
over  it  ? — They  are. 

23944.  While  some  of  the  poor  land  is  let  under  it  ? 
—Yes. 

23945.  The  valuation  is  no  test  of  the  real  value  of 
the  land — is  that  your  opinion  ? — No  mistake  about 

23946.  You  say  you  know  farms  in  Clare  that  are 
let  at  three  times  the  Government  valuation,  and  have 
not  been  surrendered,  but  are  held  by  the  tenants? — I 
do.  I receive  rents  of  extensive  farms  let  at  two  and 
a half  times  the  Government  valuation,  and  I know 
land  even  dearer  than  that. 

23947.  The  Chairman. — What  sort  of  land  is  it  ? 
— Crag  land — what  we  call  “ wintering,”  where  the 
cattle  are  turned  out  during  the  winter. 

23948. — Baron  Dowse. — High  land,  with  grass 
between  the  rocks? — With  grass  between  the  rocks. 
The  cattle  are  left  on  it  for  about  four  months,  which 
saves  hay. 

23949.  What  sort  is  the  soil — is  it  limestome  ? — All 
limestone. 

23950.  Has  there  been  any  general  raising  of  the 
rents  since  1870? — None;  certainly  not. 

23951.  Has  there  been  on  the  expiration  of  leases? 
— I don’t  think  there  has  been  any  increase  of  rents, 
as  far  as  I know,  from  1852  up  to  this.  After  the 
famine  years  there  were  increases  of  rent  during  the 
years  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852;  but  about  1852 
things  settled  down,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
rent  since,  except  where  there  was  a new  tenancy  or 
the  transfer  of  an  old  one. 

23952.  In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  whether  arbitra- 
tion is  ever  resorted  to,  you  say  that  rents  are  gener- 
ally fixed  by  competent  valuators? — Yes. 

23953.  But  that  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of 
arbitration  ? — I never  had  a case  of  arbitration. 

23954.  Who  are  the  competent  valuers  ? — Profes- 
sional valuers,  who  are  applied  to  sometimes. 

23955.  Do  they  represent  the  landlord  only? — 
They  are  employed  by  the  landlord. 

23956.  Representing  himself  only? — Yes. 

23957.  They  don’t  represent  the  tenant? — No.  I 
have  had  only  one  case  within  my  knowledge.  In 
another  case  I am  going  to  get  a valuer  to  value  pro- 
perty where  leases  are  going  to  fall  out  next  25th  of 
March. 

23958.  Supposing  a dispute  to  occur  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  in  possession  as  to  the  rent  of 
a farm,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  a competent 
valuator  settling  the  rent  between  them  ? — No ; I think 
it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  have  it  done  in  that  way  than  to  have  it  done 
exclusively  by  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  who  are 
interested. 

23959.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  some 
indifferent  person  as  valuator  ? — Some  competent  man 
of  that  sort  would  be  better  than  leaving  it  to  the  land- 
lord. I never  had  a case  of  the  sort  myself,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  existing  tenancy. 


23960.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  thing  called  polit-  Oct.  28, 1880. 
ical  economy  ? — Yes.  ^ ~~ 

23961.  It  would  not  frighten  you  from  having  a jjorjcc* 
valuator  in  a case  of  dispute? — No;  I am  always 
anxious  to  have  some  one  to  step  in  between  me  and 
the  tenant,  in  order  to  get  the  thing  off  my  own 
shoulders. 

23962.  You  think  that  would  be  fair  for  both 
parties  ? — It  would ; but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  competent  men. 

23963.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  arranged  com- 
pulsorily by  law? — Well,  I should  not  like  anything 
in  the  way  of  dealing  with  land  to  be  made  compul- 
sory if  I could  avoid  it,  and  I can’t  see  how  it  can  be 
done  to  satisfy  both  parties. 

23964.  But  suppose  you  could  not  avoid  it? — 1 
would  swallow  it  then.  I am  for  free  trade  in  land  as 
well  as  everything  else,  and  let  every  man  make  his 
own  bargain  ; it  cannot  be  settled  otherwise. 

23965.  I have  observed  that  there  have  been  a great 
number  of  free  traders  lately — a wonderful  conversion 
in  that  way,  as  far  as  land  is  concerned? — We  have 
been  free  traders  all  our  lives.  I tell  you  we  have 
never  done  anything  else.  I only  speak  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  I am  connected,  and  myself.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  nearly  all  well  off,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered liberal. 

23966.  What  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants 
when  they  make  any? — House-building  principally. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  done  in  the  way  of 
house-building. 

23967.  Have  they  done  anything  in  the  shape  of 
draining  and  fencing? — They  do  occasionally,  but  it 
is  not  often  well  done ; it  is  imperfectly  done. 

23968.  And  I suppose  bogs  have  been  reclaimed  by 
the  tenants? — Yes,  they  have  done  a great  deal  in  the 
way  of  reclaiming  bogs  on  the  west  coast  of  Clare,  for 
potato  growing. 

23969.  Is  any  rent  charged  by  the  landlord  for  bog 
given  to  them  for  some  time  after  they  reclaim  it  ? — In 
several  cases  they  don’t  pay  any  rent  at  all,  and  never 
did,  though  they  have  been  cultivating  the  land  for 
twenty  years.  In  other  cases  1 have  charged  about 
£1  per  acre  for  reclaimed  bog. 

23970.  I believe  the  tenants  get  people  to  take 
these  reclamations  from  them  in  con-acre  ? — Yes ; 
the  tenants  often  let  it  for  three  and  four  years,  and 
get  large  sums  in  con-acre.  I am  connected  with  a 
large  estate  on  the  west  coast  near  Kilkee,  where  I 
know  that  tenants  who  pay  me  £1  an  acre  for  land 
get  £4  an  acre  for  it  in  con-acre. 

23971.  Are  the  tenants  on  your  own  estate  and 
those  over  which  you  are  agent,  well  off  as  to  turbary  ? 

— Yes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  all  have 
turbary.  Only  in  one  case  do  we  charge  for  it.  We 
always  give  the  turbary  to  the  tenant ; not  as  a matter 
of  right,  we  charge  a nominal  sum  for  the  permission 
to  cut  for  their  own  use. 

23972.  On  the  estates  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected, have  the  tenants  practically  fixity  of  tenure  ? 

— They  have  — there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
it.  We  have  not  turned  out  any  one  for  twenty 
years. 

23973.  Is  there  much  subdivision  of  land  on  your 
property?  — We  don’t  allow  subdivision.  I have 
been  in  the  habit,  where  there  is  any  idea  of 
subdivision,  to  serve  a notice  to  quit;  and  I have 
never  found  them  to  resist  it.  They  have,  in  marrying 
their  sons  and  daughters,  often  tried  it ; but  we 
always  try  to  keep  the  holdings  together,  and  I have 
never  had  to  use  any  stronger  means  than  serving  a 
notice  to  quit.  I have  done  that  in  four  or  five  cases, 
and  I never  had  any  trouble. 

23974.  You  did  not  turn  them  out  ?- — Oh,  never ; 
they  gave  in  at  once. 

23975.  There  are  a good  many  steps  between 
serving  a notice  to  quit  and  dispossessing  ? — It 
was  only  a threat  in  my  case.  We  never  would  have 
carried  it  into  effect. 

23976.  But  it  gives  you  the  power  to  do  it  ? — It 
gives  us  the  power  to  do  it. 

5 B 
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Oct.  28, 1880.  23  9 77.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  a 

tenant  or  “ peasant  ” proprietary,  as  it  is  sometimes 

called  ? — I have. 

23978.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial? — I 
think  not — quite  the  other  way. 

23979.  Why  now  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  I don’t 
think  our  peasants  have  the  money  to  purchase.  In 
cases  where  estates  have  been  sold  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  they  have  had  to  borrow  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase-money. 

23980.  Supposing  they  had  one-fourth,  and  got 
three-fourths  on  reasonable  terms  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  were  thrifty,  industrious  men,  don't  you 
think  that  would  be  advantageous  ? — I don’t  see  any 
harm  in  that  if  they  were  thrifty  and  industrious. 

23981.  But  that  is  what  it  would  bring  them  to 
after  a while  ? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

23982.  Why? — Because  my  experience  is— well, 
say  with  regard  to  leases,  which  are  analagous  to  it — 
I don’t  find  that  a. man  who  gets  a lease  for  31  years 
does  a bit  more  on  it  than  he  does  as  tenant  from 
year  to  year ; and  I don’t  see  why  he  would  in  the 
other  case. 

23983.  There  is  a great  difference  between  a man 
having  a lease  and  owning  the  fee  ? — I believe  that 
if  such  a man  had  the  fee,  in  ten  years  he  would  have 
it  cut  up  into  ten  divisions,  and  given  to  all  his 
children,  and  that  in  the  end  they  would  be  all 
paupers,  and  I do  not  believe  the  Government  would 
ever  be  paid  the  instalments. 

23984.  But  every  man  has  not  got  ten  children  ? — 
Some  have  a great  many  more,  and  they  would  divide 
the  land.  When  I say  ten  children  that  may  be  over 
the  mark,  but  it  is  not  much  short  of  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  would  be  so. 

23985.  You  are  aware  that  by  the  law  as  it  is  at 
present,  any  man  who  purchases  under  what  are 
called  the  Bright  clauses,  cannot  subdivide  until  he 
has  paid  all  the  instalments,  without  consent? — Yes. 

23986.  But  you  may  put  that  out  of  the  question. 
You  are  afraid  that  if  this  should  be  brought  forward 
as  a panacea  for  the  wrongs  of  the  country,  at  the  end 
of  some  years,  when  we  are  all  in  our  graves,  the 
people  would  be  no  better  off  than  they  are  now,  or 
perhaps  worse  ? — Much  worse.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  subdivision  would  take  place  as  soon  as  they  got 
leave  to  do  it. 

23987.  Is  it  not  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by 
sales  of  the  holdings  you  might  have  a new  race  of 
landlords  created  ? — Of  course.  As  a matter  of  course 
that  must  come,  as  soon  as  a man  wished  to  sell,  or 
got  into  difficulties  ;•  and  then  the  holdings  would  all 
begin  to  accumulate  into  large  ones  again. 

23988.  But  if  a landlord  should  be  willing  to  sell 
to  a thrifty,  industrious  man,  should  not  the  latter 
be  helped  to  buy? — There  would  be  no  harm  in 
that. 

23989.  You  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  good?— No.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  to  help  good  tenants  to  buy — not  poor  small 

23990.  You  say  you  have  had  no  experience  of 
tenants  purchasing? — I know  of  some  holdings  that 
have  been  sold  to  tenants,  but  not  on  the  estates  that 
I am  connected  with. 

23991.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them  ? — I 
know  a few  holdings  that  have  been  sold. 

23992.  Lately  ? — Some  years  ago,  on  the  Thomond 
property. 

23993.  Are  those  holdings  in  a worse  condition 
since? — I cannot  tell  you.  I have  never  inquired. 
I don’t  know. 

23994.  You  have  given  your  evidence  without 
having  had  any  practical  experience  of  the  subject  ? — 
I can  give  you  no  evidence  except  what  I really  know 
of  my  own  knowledge.  I don’t  mind  what  I hear. 
I heard  that  they  are  not  in  as  good  a condition  as 
they  were  before,  but  I don’t  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

23995.  Is  there  much  land  in  your  neighbourhood 
that  is  capable  of  reclamation  in  a profitable  way  ?— 


I think  there  is  ; but  it  is  very  hard  to  answer  the 
question,  because  a great  deal  of  land — 

23996.  You  may  take  it  that  I mean  land  now 
producing  practically  nothing,  but  that  is  capable  of 
being  improved  ? — There  is  some  of  that  class  of  land, 
but  not  a great  deal.  In  a great  many  cases  in  which 
money  is  laid  out  on  such  land,  if  it  is  not  looked 
after  it  will  go  back  again  to  the  same  state  in  which 
it  was  before. 

23997.  What  kind  is  the  land  to  which  you  refer  ? 
— Mountain  land  with  a thin,  light  surface.  Any  good 
bog  lands  will  repay  anything  that  you  spend  on  them 
in  the  way  of  reclamation. 

23998.  Does  the  tenant  ever  agree  to  pay  the 
whole  county  cess? — Yes;  in  all  the  lettings  that 
I have  made  since  the  Land  Act,  the  tenants  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  county  cess. 

23999.  Do  you  think  they  object  to  it? — I don’t 
think  they  care  much  about  it.  I don’t  think  it 
makes  any  difference  with  them ; if  they  did  not  pay, 
the  rent  would  be  higher. 

24000.  But  is  it  the  landlords  that  suggest  to  them 
to  pay  the  whole  ? — Yes,  generally. 

24001.  I don’t  suppose  they  would  suggest  it  them- 
selves ? — No.  We  always  allow  for  roads  or  any 
other  waste.  My  idea  is,  that  it  is  better  for  them  to 
pay  the  whole  county  cess. 

24002.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  suggest 
any  alteration  in  the  law,  and  you  say  not,  because  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  acts  admirably,  giving  the  tenant 
all  that  he  could  fairly  expect,  and  helping  to  make 
landlord  and  tenant  work  well  together  down  to  the 
time  when  agitators  interfered,  which  unsettled  every- 
thing— is  that  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

24003.  You  say  also  that  the  cry  this  season  has 
been,  “ We  never  had  so  favourable  a season  or  better 
crops  ” ? — That  is  the  case. 

24004.  And  that  if  they  were  only  left  alone,  the 
people  would  prosper  ? — I think  so. 

24005.  All  interests  will  be  ruined  if  this  agitation 
continues,  and  neither  life  nor  property  will  be  safe : 
that  is  written  down  in  your  replies,  and  that  is  your 
opinion  ? — That  is  literally  true. 

24006.  The  present  is  a good  year? — It  is. 

24007.  But  there  have  been  three  bad  years  ? — 
No,  two. 

24008.  And  you  say — and  you  have  a right  to  your 
opinion — that  this  one  good  year  is  to  pay  four  years’ 
rent  ? — I don’t  say  that. 

24009.  Very  nearly? — No;  I only  say  that  there 
were  two  bad  years — last  year  and  the  year  before. 

24010.  One  year  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  rent? 
— Of  course  not. 

24011.  There  is  a good  deal  of  distress  and  inability 
to  pay  rent? — I don’t  think  there  is.  I have  seen 
little  distress  in  my  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
thing  that  the  country  people  live  on  is  the  potato 
crop ; and  if  they  can  get  that  good,  they  have  enough 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter. 

24012.  Is  the  potato  crop  good  this  year? — Yes, 
a capital  crop  this  year.  Wherever  there  have  been 
champions  planted,  it  has  been  a wonderful  crop — the 
best  I ever  saw  come  out  of  ground. 

24013.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  heard  it  said  by 
witnesses  that  other  potatoes  besides  the  champions 
have  turned  out  very  badly? — They  are  nothing  equal 
to  the  champions,  but  are  still  an  average  crop — much 
more  so  than  the  crops  of  the  last  two  years. 

24014.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  people  in  debt  after 
the  two  bad  years  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  are. 

24015.  Therefore  the  one  year  has  to  pay  the  rent 
of  this  year,  and  of  the  two  or  three  years  before  it  ? 
— I am  quite  sure  that  one  good  year  would  not  pay 
the  rents. 

24016.  They  are  still  under  water  ? — I think  a 
great  many  of  them  are ; but  in  my  county  of 
Clare  there  has  not  been  the  distress  at  all  that  was 
represented. 

24017.  In  some  parts,  you  mean? — In  the  greater 
part  of  Clare.  Only  a very  small  portion-  of  that 
county  wanted  much  relief,  in  my  opinion. 
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24018.  Do  you  know  the  union  of  Corofin? — I 
do. 

24019.  Do  you  think  that  a very  poor  union  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  very  badly  off  by  any  means. 

24020.  Do  you  live  there? — No ; but  Mr.  Wilson 
Fitzgerald’s  property  of  about  £3000  a year  is  in  that 
union — the  greater  part  of  it. 

24021.  Then  you  did  not  hear  of  any  special  dis- 
tress there? — Well,  no  doubt  there  was  general  distress 
more  or  less,  but  nothing  like  starvation  ; but  I think 
the  poor  law  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  relieve 
it.  In  order  to  show  you  that  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood did  not  think  there  was  much  distress  here, 
I may  mention  that  when  a session  was  held  for 
extraordinary . relief  purposes  in  the  barony,  about 
fourteen  magistrates  and  nine  cess-payers  attended, 
and  they  threw  out  every  work  unanimously — not  one 
was  voted  by  them  out  of  twenty-three. 

24022.  Were  they  right  in  that  ?■ — I think  they 
were.  I don’t  think  the  works  were  wanted.  The 
fourteen  magistrates  and  the  nine  cess-payers  elected 
by  the  barony  threw  them  all  out. 

24023.  They  were  all  large  ratepayers,  I suppose  ? 
— Yes,  some  of  them  were  large  ratepayers. 

24024.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? 
—I  do. 

24025.  Did  you  get  your  rents  pretty  well? — We 
gave  abatements  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  got 
nearly  all  the  rents. 

24026.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
gentleman  from  that  district  of  Corofin  has  stated 
that  after  the  tenants  had  paid  their  rents  to  their 
landlords,  they  had  nothing  left,  and  would  have 
starved  but  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  and  the 
Mansion  House  relief  funds  ? — I have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that.  I don’t  believe  it.  I know  that  the  fact  of 
twenty-three  responsible  gentlemen,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  in  the  district  of  the  union,  rejecting  every 
work,  looked  as  if  the  distress  was  not  very  urgent. 

24027.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  throwing  out  of  the  relief 
works  was  saving  their  own  pockets  ? — Well,  I don’t 
know  that  there  was  a case  of  starvation  or  anything 
of  the  sort. 

24028.  They  were  not  starved,  but  they  were  on 
the  relief  lists,  and  they  would  have  been  starved  only 
for  that? — Nothing  of  the  sort.  I know  a man  in  my 
neighbouroood  whose  valuation  was  £60,  and  whose 
land  was  let  at  £100,  and  yet  he  was  on  the  relief  list 
at  Newmarket-on-Fergus. 

24029.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Had  he  any  means? 
— He  had  stock  on  the  land,  but  I don’t  know  whether 
he  had  sufficient  or  not. 

24030.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  what  we  heard? — I 
know  plenty  of  cases  of  the  sort.  I had  one  labourer 
whom  I pay  £2  a week  to,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
getting  relief;  and  there  was  another  to  whom  I was 
paying  30s.  a week  during  the  whole  winter,  and  who 
was  living  in  my  place,  and  he  was  getting  relief 
also. 

24031.  Baron  Dowse. — -And  they  were  getting  the 
30s.  and  the  £2  a week  all  that  time  ? — One  of  them 
and  his  family  got  £2  a week.  He  had  been  with  me 
for  five  years. 

24032.  The  Chairman. — Was  that  the  wages  of 
one  man  ? — No ; the  wages  of  half-a-dozen — young  and 
old.  I paid  them  £2  every  Saturday. 

24033.  Baron  Dowse. — In  what  shape  did  they 
get  the  out-door  relief  ?-— Meal. 

24034.  Was  that  fair  ?: — I don’t  think  it  was. 

24035.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  prevent  it? — No,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I refused  to  be  on  the 
Belief  Committee.  The  Mansion  House  and  the 
■ Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  committees  gave  it.  I 
refused  to  be  On  the  committee,  because  I thought  it 
outrageous.  So  many  things  happened  that  I would 
not  attend.  Two  clergymen,  the  Koman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant,  were  on  the  committee,  and  also  the 
medical  officer  of  the  district. 

24036.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  they  know  that  these  men 
were  getting  wages  ? — They  did.  There  were  plenty 
of  cases  of  that  sort  getting  it. 


24037.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  we  have 
been  told  is  true,  namely,  that  the  tenant  had  to  pay 
his  rent  and  at  the  same  time  was  getting  relief,  and 
getting  it  properly,  because  he  would  have  starved  if 
he  had  not  got  it  ? — Well,  I don’t  know.  Exceptional 
eases  might  have  occurred,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

24038.  What  stock  had  the  man  whose  holding 
was  valued  at  £60  ? — I could  not  .tell  you. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Perhaps  Mr.  Frost  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Frost. — There  were  cases  in  Corofin  such  as 
you  describe.  I know  one  small  farmer  who  had  a 
bit  of  ground  and  two  Or  three  cows,  and  who  would 
have  starved  only  for  the  relief  he  got,  in  the  district 
of  Corofin. 

24039.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  that  a poor  district? — One 
end  of  it — the  western — is  a poor  marshy  district. 
The  limestone  end  is  comparatively  well  off,  but  in 
the  western  marshy  end  there  were  people  that  would 
have  starved  but  for  the  relief.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  sell  off  their  cattle,  they  were  so  reduced. 

24040.  The  Chairman. — I understand  that  the 
relief  was  given  to  prevent  them  from  parting  with 
their  stock  ? — They  could  not  part  with  their  cattle, 
because  they  were  so  low  in  condition,  and  also  be- 
cause there  was  no  demand  for  them  last  season;  so 
that  unless  they  got  some  food,  they  would  have  died. 

Examination  of  Mr.  MoricE  continued. 

24041.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  a member  of 
the  Corofin  Board  of  Guardians  ? — No. 

24042.  Mr.  Shaw. — With  regard  to  those  leases 
that  you  talked  of,  under  which  the  tenants  did  not 
improve,  were  they  short  or  long  leases  ? — They  were 
nearly  all  leases  for  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives. 

24043.  And  they  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
time  1 — Yes. 

24044.  So.  that  they  were  coming  to  an  end  ? — Oh, 
well,  some  of  them  were  made  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Some  of  my  own  tenants  have  thiry-one  years’  leases, 
and  they  have  never  laid  out  a shilling  from  the  time 
they  got  them. 

24045.  I suppose  they  had  an  idea  that  at  the  end 
of  the  leases  the  rent  would  be  raised  ? — Perhaps  so. 
I only  give  you  the  facts.  I don’t  know  what  the 
cause  may  be. 

24046.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  state  of  the 
labourers  in  your  district! — In  my  district  they  are 
better  off  than  perhaps  they  are  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  for  we  have  a good  many  resident  pro- 
prietors just  about,  and  they  give  them  employ- 
ment. 

24047.  Do  the  farmers  give  them  much  employ- 
ment1?— No,  very  little.  They  do  nothing  but  save 
their  hay.  They  never  keep  them  iu  the  winter. 

24048.  Just  in  tlie  busy  times  they  employ  them? 
— They  employ  them  at  the  busy  times,  and  give  them 
no  employment  in  the  winter. 

24049.  Do  the  labourers  hold  under  the  farmers  or 
under  the  landlords? — I think  in  many  cases  they 
live  in  the  villages.  All  my  labourers  are  living  on 
my  own  place ; and  on  another  large  property  with 
which  I am  connected,  they  all  live  on  the  estate  too, 
and  have  houses,  and  we  give  them  potato  ground, 
and  in  some  cases  turf,  and  all  that. 

24050.  In  those  cases  they  pay  rent  to  the  land- 
lord ?— None  of  them  pay  rent.  None  of  my  people 
pay  rent. 

24051.  1 don’t  mean  those  employed  by  you  • but 
on  the  properties  where  they  don’t  hold  under  the 
farmers,  do  they  pay  rent  to  the  landlords  in  the 
villages  ? — In  the  villages,  I fancy,  yes.  Generally 
in  the  villages  the  landlords  let  plots  of  land,  and 
there  are  houses  built  by  the  middlemen,  who  let  the 
houses  for  so  much  a week,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  or 
perhaps  so  much  a year,  but  as  a rule  I think  the 
people  in  the  villages  pay  as  weekly  or  monthly 
tenants. 

24052.  Do  you  find  that  where  they  hold  their 
cottages  weekly,  and  pay  for  them  a pretty  high  rent, 
they  often  part  to  another  family? — I cannot  tell 
you  that  exactly.  There  are  numbers  of  people  who 
5 B 2 
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(>ct.  28,  1860.  have  built  houses  on  speculation  for  letting  them 
Francis-  again ; and  wherever  there  are  villages,  numbers  of 
Moriee.  the  working  classes  live  in  those  houses,  and  go 
work  to  the  country. 

24053.  Are  those  houses  over-crowded  in  the  vil- 


lages 1 — Well,  I don’t  think  so.  In  the  villages  there 
are  plenty  of  houses  now.  No,  I don’t  think  they 
are  over-crowded.  There  may  be  cases  of  it,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  are  over-crowded. 

The  witness  retired. 


Mr.  Janies 
Frost. 


Mr.  James  Frost,  examined. 


24054.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  live  at  Ballymorris,  Crat- 
loe  ? — Yes. 

24055.  You  are  the  owner  of  land,  a tenant,  and 
also  a land  agent  ? — Yes. 

24056.  How  much  land  do  you  farm? — 400  Irish 
acres. 

24057.  Is  that  your  own,  or  do  you  pay  rent  for 
it  ? — More  than  half  of  it  is  my  own,  and  I rent  the 
other  half. 

24058.  Have  you  had  it  long?— For  many  years. 

24059.  Do  you  hold  it  by  lease? — From  year  to 
year. 

24060.  Have  your  rents  been  the  same  for  a long 
time? — There  were  leases,  which  expired,  and  the 
rent  was  readjusted  about  1850. 

24061.  And  have  continued  the  same  ever  since?- — 
And  have  continued  the  same  ever  since. 

24062.  Where  are  the  properties  you  are  connected 
with  ? — Some  of  them  are  in  Clare,  some  in  Limerick, 
and  some  in  Tipperary. 

24063.  Does  anything  like  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right 
exist  on  them  ? — No. 

24064.  The  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sell  their 
interests  in  their  holdings  ?— No. 

24065.  Even  with  the  permission  of  the  landlord  ? 
— He  never  gives  them  permission  to  sell. 

24066.  They  must  give  up  their  holdings  ? — They 
must,  and  he  gives  them  money  then.  We  give  them 
money  when  that  occurs,  and  we  select  the  new 
tenant. 

24067.  Have  you  a recollection  of  the  sums  that 
you  have  given  them  in  those  cases  ? — Last  year  I 
gave  a man  £300. 

24068.  For  giving  up  possession  ?— He  owed  rent 
and  could  not  pay  it.  An  ejectment  was  brought 
against  him  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  I gave  him 
.£300  when  he  was  going  away,  though  I think  he 
owed  two  years’  rent. 

24069.  In  addition  to  forgiving  him  the  rent? — In 
addition  to  forgiving  him  the  rent.  In  other  cases 
smaller  sums  were  given.  I gave  a man  £20  not  long 
ago,  and  £50  to  another,  and  so  on. 

24070.  Baron  Dowse. — Did  you  get  that  £300 
afterwards  from  the  incoming  tenant  %— Not  a penny 
of  it. 

24071.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  put  any  additional 
rent  on  the  holding  ? — Not  a farthing. 

24072.  Did  you  not  get  arrears  from  the  incoming 
tenant  ? — Not  a farthing. 

24073.  Did  you  let  the  lands  ? — Immediately. 

2407  4.  At  the  old  rent  ? — At  the  old  rent. 

24075.  And  lost  the  rent  due?— Lost  the  rent  due 
besides. 

2407 6.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  are  pretty  com- 
fortable on  their  holdings  ? — They  are,  because  they 
are  nearly  all  large  holdings. 

24077.  Grassland,  I suppose? — Grass  land.  Some 
of  them  are  under  cultivation,  but  they  are  large 
holdings. 

24078.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  estates  where 
they  are  allowed  to  sell  their  interests? — I don’t 
think  that  in  the  county  of  Clare,  or  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  they  are  allowed 
to  sell  their  interests. 

24079.  The  other  practice  is  established  ? — The 
other  practice  is  established.  Since  the  middlemen 
all  went  away  in  the  famine  years,  the  proprietors 
have  almost  unanimously  refused  to  permit  any  . sale 
of  farms. 

24080.  Are  improvements  made  by  the  tenants 


generally  on  those  properties  ? — On  the  properties 
that  I have  to  manage  we  make  the  improvements 
ourselves,  such  as  building  houses  and  drainage,  and 
we  don’t  charge  them  anything  for  them.  On  one 
property  that  I manage  I think  £15,000  has  been 
laid  out  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  building,  and 
the  owners  never  charged  anything  in  the  shape  of 
interest  for  the  money. 

24081.  Baron  Dowse. — What  estate  is  that?— 
Lord  George  Quin’s. 

24082.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  rents  high  or  mode- 
rate ? — They  are  moderate.  I myself  made  the  valua- 
tion in  1852. 

24083.  Have  they  changed  since? — They  have  not 
changed  since,  except  in  one  instance,  where  an  old 
lease  fell  out  about  the  year  1860,  and  I made  a 
re-valuation,  and  added  something  — I think  about 
7 per  cent. — to  the  old  valuation. 

24084.  Did  you  give  the  parties  a new  lease? — 
They  are  yearly  tenants. 

24085.  Do  you  think  the  compensation  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act  are  sufficient — do  they  give  enough  of 
compensation  to  tenants  in  case  of  their  ejectment  1 — 

I think  compensation  ought  to  be  given  to  tenants 
who  have  farms  of  a valuation  of  over  £100  a year. 

I think  also  that  the  fact  of  a tenant  holding  a grass 
farm  ought  not  to  be  a reason,  per  se,  for  depriving 
him  when  going  out  of  all  or  any  compensation.  It 
is  sometimes  a very  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
tenant  of  a grass  farm  to  have  to  go  out  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  men  holding  grass  farms  of  £100  a year 
and  upwards,  I see  no  reason  why  the  tenant  does 
not  suffer  a very  considerable  inconvenience  on  being 
removed. 

24086.  You  think  each  case  should  be  taken  on  its  . 
merits  ? — Just  so. 

24087.  And  that  in  some  cases  the  owner  of  a grass 
farm  has  a fair  claim  to  compensation? — Yes. 

24088.  Because  he  has  improved? — No;  for  they 
are  generally  very  little  improved,  but  because  some- 
times it  is  a serious  thing  for  a tenant  to  have  to  part 
with  his  cattle  nolens  nolens  at  a particular  time  of 
year-,  and  in  that  sense  he  suffers  a loss. 

24089.  Are  the  tenants  generally  willing  to  take 
leases  on  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected? . 
— I don’t  hear  of  any  propositions  being  made  to 
them,  but  I think  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  they  don’t  very  much  care  about  them,  because 
they  might  be  put  out  of  compensation  if  they  were 
to  take  a lease. 

24090.  That  is,  they  are  afraid  that  they  would 
have  to  sign  themselves  out  of  the  Land  Act?— I 
don’t  hear  a word  on  the  part  of  tenants  looking-  for 
leases,  but  I am  sure  it  is  owing  to  that,  because  the 
leases  would  be  bad  for  them. 

24091.  Do  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  pay  the  county 
cess  in  the  case  of  new  lettings  ? — In  any  new  lettings 
that  I have  made — and  I believe  it  is  the  case  of 
everybody  else — all  the  county  cess  is  put  on  the 
tenant. 

24092.  On  a new  letting? — On  a new  letting. 

24093.  They  pay  the  whole  county  cess  instead  of 
an  advance  of  rent? — Yes;  that  part  of  the  Land  Act. 
has  become,  I think,  inoperative. 

24093a.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  improvement  of  the  existing  law? — I think  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  the  Ulster 
Custom,  or  something  like  it,  were  established. 

24094.  That  is,  security  of  tenure? — Security  of 
tenure: 
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24095.  And  fair  rents  ? — Fair  rents. 

24096.  And  valuation? — Valuation  either  by  a 
Government  valuator  or  arbitration. 

24097.  Arbitration,  you  think,  could  be  carried  out 
where  differences  arise  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
— I really  think  there  ought  to  be  a general  valuation 
put  on  the  country,  founded  on  a really  fair  valuation 
of  the  land,  and  not  in  the  arbitrary  mode  in  which 
it  was  valued  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  is  as  a criterion 
of  the  value  of  land. 

24098.  It  is  very  unequal  ? — I had  the  curiosity,  on 
some  estates  that  I have  to  do  with,  to  compare  what 
I believe  to  be  the  real  value  of  the  properties  with 
Griffith’s  valuation  of  them,  and  the  discrepancy  is 
something  perfectly  enormous.  It  is  surprising  even 
in  the  same  parish,  surprising  even  in  adjoining  town 
lands,  surprising  even  as  between  adjoining  farms. 

24099.  Do  you  mean  the  difference  between  the 
rent  and  the  valuation,  or  the  difference  between 
what  you  value  the  property  at,  and  the  Government 
valuation? — The  difference  between. the  rent  and  the 
valuation.  The  rent  is  my  own  valuation,  because  it 
is  founded  on  the  values  I put  on  in  the  years  1850, 
1851,  and  1852.  The  difference  between  myself  and 
Sir  Richard  Griffith  is  something  perfectly  surprising. 

24100.  You  were  the  agent  at  that  time  ? — I was 
agent  at  that  time.  I have  valued  a great  deal 
of  land  from  time  to  time,  living  in  the  country  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  tenants  and  the  landlords 
being  satisfied  with  my  valuation,  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  it  is  not  tolerably  right. 

24101.  Is  the  land  you  speak  of  rich  grazing  land  ? 
— Every  kind — mountain  land,  grazing  land,  rocky 
land,  fattening  land,  and  all  kinds  of  land. 

24102.  Could  you  give  us  a few  of  the  principal 
cases  ?■ — I will  give  the  leading  ones.  In  one  town 
land  in  a parish,  for  instance,  you  should  take  25  per 
cent,  off  the  rent  in  order  to  come  at  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion. In  another  town  land  in  the  same  parish  you 
would  only  have  to  take  off  6 per  cent,  from  the  rent 
in  order  to  come  at  the  valuation. 

24103.  Is  it  equally  good  land  in  each  case? — No  : 
one  of  them  is  mountain  land  and  the  other  is  rich 
land.  There  are  cases  in  which  you  have  to  take  off 
• 34  per  cent.,  25  per  cent.,  and  15  per  cent. 

24104.  The  rent  is  that  much  over  Griffith’s 
valuation  ? — Exactly.  In  one  town  land  you  have  to 
take  off  20  per  cent.,  in  another  30,  in  another  25, 
and  in  another  33.  These  are  all  in  the  same  parish. 

24105.  Baron  Dowse. — Is  that  the  fault  of  the 
valuation  ? — Most  decidedly  it  is. 

.24106.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  was  your  valuation 
made  ?— In  1852. 

24107.  And  Griffith’s,  was  made  about  the  same 
time? — No,  it  was  made  in  1839. 

24107a.  Mr.  Shaw. — No. 

Witness. — It  was  made  in  1840. 

24108.  The  Chairman. — That  was  the  first  valua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  is  not  the  one  we  had  in  the 
poor  law  books. 

The  O’Conor  Don.— It  was  reduced  in  1852,  but 
they  did  not  go  over  the  land  again ; they  did  it  in 
the  office  in  Dublin. 

Witness. — It  is  practically  the  same.  There  are 
cases  where,  the  rent  is  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation 
by  5 per  cent.,  and  there  are  other  cases  where  it  is 
40  per  cent,  over  it. 

24108a.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  difference  is  greater 
on  the  rich  land,  or  on  the  moderate  or  poor  land? 
It  is  greater  on  the  rich  fattening  land  than  upon 
the  mountain  land.  In  the  case  of  the  barony  of 
Burrin  in  Clare,  which  is  rocky  soil,  the  valuation  is 
one-third  of  the  letting  valuation  of  the  land,  that 
is,  every  £100  worth  is  only  valued  at  £33. 

24109.  But  has  not  the  special  value  of  that  land 
been  found  out  since  Griffith’s  valuation — its  value  as 
fattening  land?— Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
been  known  long  before. 

24110.  But  it  is  not  tillable  land? — Not  tillable 


land.  The  valuation  of  Griffith  is  utterly  out  of  pro-  Oct.  28,  ibso. 
portion  to  the  actual  value.  In  buying  land,  forty  — 
years’ purchase  is  given  on  Griffith’s  valuation.  I p™*”1®8""' 
bought  a property  myself  for  which  I gave  forty-five 
years’  purchase  On  Griffith’s  valuation. 

24111.  Then  you  did  not  take  it  as  your  guide  ? — 

Not  at  all.  Nobody  ever  takes  Griffith’s  valuation  as 
his  guide. 

24112.  Do  you  not  know  some  places  where 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  high  enough  ? — On  mountains 
it  is. 

24113.  And  on  poor  lands? — On  poor  lands. 

24114.  Take  mountain  farms? — Mountain  farms, 
and  even  with  respect  to  them  the  valuation  is  some- 
thing strange.  I know  two  town  lands  within  a few 
miles  of  this  city  mountain  land  almost  within  sight 
of  the  window — the  rent  of  one  of  these  is  £100  a 
year,  and  of  the  other  £105.  Griffith  values  One  of 
them  at  £50  and  the  other  at  £100. 

24115.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the 
rents  are  correct  relatively? — Most  decidedly  they 
are,  and  the  town  lands  adjoin  one  another. 

24116.  Mr.  Siiaw. — You  would  not  make  much 
difference  between  the  farms? — Only  £5  according 
to  my  valuation. 

24117.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  know  if  they 
were  valued  by  different  persons? — I don’t  think 
they  were.  ; I think  they  were  valued  by  a gentleman 
named  Lynam — a Galway  gentleman. 

24118.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Mr.  Lynam  valued  a 
good  deal  in  Clare  ? — He  did. 

24119.  Mr.  Shaw. — Then  you  are  in  favour  of 
extending  the  Ulster  Custom  ? — I am  ; and  of  having 
a general  valuation  of  lands.  It  would  not  be  half 
so  difficult  a matter  as  people  imagine. 

24120.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  giving  the  right 
to  sell  to  the  tenant  ? — Certainly. 

24121.  And  of  selling  out  large  estates  held  by 
companies  and  corporations  ? — I am.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  a peasant  proprietary  in  place  of  such 
bodies  as  Trinity  College,  and  according  to  some 
simple  scheme. 

24122.  You  would  help  a peasant  proprietary  that 
far,  but  without  going  to  too  great  an  extent  ? — I 
was  in  Germany,  and  devoted  myself  to  inquiring 
amongst  the  German  people  as  to  the  effects  of  it, 
and  I think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  intro- 
duce a system  like  it  into  this  country.  I think  they 
would  improve  their  holdings  very  much. 

24123.  Do  you  know  any  cases  where  the  tenants 
have  purchased  in  your  country  ? — I do  ; but  the 
purchases  have  not  been  made  long  enough  to  enable 
one  to  form  a correct  idea  as  to  the  result.  In  some 
cases  they  have  done  a great  deal  to  improve  their 
farms. 

24124.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  the  case 
referred  to  by  the  last  witness  ? — I do.  You  could 
not  form  any  correct  idea  on  the  subject,  for  it  was 
mostly  a stony  district,  and  where  it  was  not,  they  have 
been  doing  a great  deal  to  improve  their  holdings 
certainly.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Inagh,  and  about 
there.  They  have  done  a great  deal  to  improve  it, 
and  it  has  been  certainly  cleared. 

24125.  Mr.  Shaw.— You  think  that  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  tenants  being  peasant  proprietors  ? — 

It  is. 

24126.  And  that  in  all  cases  the  same  cause  must 
produce  the  same  effects  ? — I was  very  curious  in 
Germany  to  inquire  into  it,  and  I saw  cases  in  all, 
parts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  there.  They  have  the 
most  barren  .soil  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  and  they  have  been  improving  it 
in  a remarkable  way. 

24127.  And  you  think  that  the  Irish  tenants  would 
do  the  same  thing  if  they  were  similarly  circum- 
stanced ? — I am  quite  sure  they  would. 

24128.  You  think  that  this  should  be  carried  out 
through  a board  • established  in  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  estates  ? — No ; but  supposing  that 
the  Ulster  Custom  were  not  acceptable,  if  a proprietor 
were  disposed  to  sell  his  estate,  I think  it  would  be 
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Oci.  28,  1880.  very  advisable  to  appoint  a board  ti. ..  wold  convey  would  be  very  glad  to  part  with  bis  estate  to-morrow 

Mr  James  such  an  es*'a*ie  ^ie  tenantry,  just  as  we  bought  the  and  would  try  to  make  arrangements  between  him- 

Frost.  tithe-rent  charge,  which  we  got  without  any  trouble  self  and  his  family  by  which  it  could  be  done,  for  I 

or  expense.  They  said,  “ You  pay  so  much  a year  for  believe  a good  many  of  us  are  tired  of  our.  estates, 

fifty-two  years,  and  then  all  will  be  yours  for  ever-  In  the  case  of  men  like  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham, 

more.”  We  had  no  trouble,  but  only  to  say  yes  or  no.  who  is  going  to  sell  an  estate  of  £10,000  or  £15,000 

24129.  The  board  would  stand  between  the  buyer  a year  in  Clare,  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  both 

• . and  the  seller,  and  make  things  simple  and  cheap ? the  tenantry  and  the  landlord  to  have  a board  in 

— Yes ; and  not  to  be  going  to  attorneys.  1 The  poor  Dublin  which  could  settle  the  matter  between  them, 
creatures  have  no  power  of  going  to  attorneys.  24132.;  It  would  save  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and 

24130.  Baron  Dowse. — In  most  cases  the  land-  give  the  tenant  a better  chance,  of  working  after- 
lord’s title  might  not  be  quite  so  clear  as  the  title  wards  ? — And  give  the  tenant  a better  chance  of 
of  the  Church  to  the  tithes  ?— I know  that  quite  well;  working  afterwards. 

but  where  the  landlord  chose  to  sell,  and  had  the  24133.  Are  there  many  resident  landlords  in  Clare? 
power  of  doing  so,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  — I think  about  one-eighth  of  the  income  of  Clare 
facilitate  such  a move,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  part  goes  out  of  it. 

with  his  estate  on  cheap  terms.  24134.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I believe  there  does 

24131.  Where  the  landlord  had  a clear  and  un-  more.  I am  sure  there  does  more  than  that, 
doubted  title  ? — Yes.  Many  a landlord  in  this  countiy  The  witness  retired. 


.Rev.  Thomas  The  Bev.  Thomas  Meagher,  P.P.,  of  Newport,  County  of  Tipperary,  examined. 

Meagher. 

24135.  The  Chairman. — Tell  us  the  points  you  reads.]  “ Are  such  sales  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
wish  to  bring  before  us. — I wrote  to  Sir  George  frequency  ? — They  are  increasing.” 

Young  for  the  queries  to  be  answered  by  farmers;  24137a.  Baron  .Dowse.- — What  are  these? — The 

and  I had  a meeting  of  farmers  and  submitted  all  answers  given  by  farmers.  They  desire  mo  to  give 

the  queries  to  them,  and  from  their  information  I them  to  you. 

gleaned  the  answers  that  I have  in  this  paper.  I 24138.  Baron  Dowse.— I thought  you  wished  to 
asked  some  of  the  farmers  to  go  before  the  Com-  be  examined  as  to  some  supplemental  matters, 
missioners,  but  they  said  they  would  rather  I went,  Witness. — I can  give  you  this  paper,  gentlemen, 
and  give  their  answers;  so  I have  them  written  out.  if  you  will  take  it. 

24136.  The  Chairman. — I don’t  see  the  use  of  24138a.  Baron  Dowse, — Put  in  that  paper  now 
going  into  the  tenant  right  of  the  north.  The  first  as  your  further  evidence. 

query  is  as  to  whether  outgoing  tenants  sell  their  Witness. — That  is  quite  enough.  Here,  are  in- 

holdings— can  you  state  whether  the  custom  is  general,  stances  of  Griffith’s  valuation  and  rent  in  parts  of  my 
or  exists  only  here  and  there  ? — Only  here  and  parish.  [Hands  in  a document.]  The  information 
there.  is  not  given  by  myself,  but  I pledge  myself  to  the 

24137.  Mr.  Shaw. — Not  generally? — No.  [Witness  accuracy  of  it. 


Mr.  Daniel 
Bavry. 


Mr.  Daniel  Barry,  examined. 


24139.  The  Chairman. — Where  do  you  live? — 
At  Derrygreen,.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

24140.  You  are  a tenant  on  Sir  Edward  Waller’s 
estate  ? — Yes. 

24141.  Who  is  the  agent  ?— Mr.  Toler  Garvey. 

24142.  Did  he  succeed  his  father  as  agent? — Yes. 

24143.  How  long  ago  ? — Twelve  months  ago,  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  lives  in  the  King’s 
County. 

24144.  Is  there  anything  connected  with  your 
holding  that  you  wish  to  tell  us  ? — It  is  all  written  in 
that.  [Refers  to  document.] 

24145.  Who  is  John  Humphreys.?— He  is  my  Uncle 
by  marriage. 

24146.  Did  he  occupy  the  holding  you  have? — 
Yes. 

24147.  How  many  acres  are  in  it?— 120  acres  3 
roods  and  17  perches. 

24148.  He  held  under  an  old  lease  ?• — Yes. 

241 49.  For  three  lives  ? — For  three  lives  and  thirty- 
one  years. 

24150.  When  was  that  lease  given  ? — In  1826. 
[Produces  it.] 

24151.  Are  the  lives  in  being?— No;  the  last  life 
died  seventeen  years  ago. 

24152.  You  are  now  holding  under  a new  lease  ? — 
Yes. 

24153.  When  was  it  given  ? — In  1870. 

24154.  Was  that  after  the  Land  Act  ? — It  was  just 
immediately  when  the  Land  Act  was  going  to  be 
passed. 

24155.  Just  before  the  passing  of  it  ? — Yes. 

24156.  Did  those  who  held  before  you  reclaim 
mountain  land  ? — Indeed  they  did  ; every  bit  of  it  he 


reclaimed  by  his  own  industry  and  by  great  expense 
and  labour. 

24157.  Did  he  get  any  assistance  from  the  land- 
lord ? — He  did  not  as  much  as  a brass  pin.  The  land- 
lord did  not  build  a house  or  make  improvements  of 
any  description. 

24158.  Did  your  uncle  build  the  houses  ? — He  did. 

24159..  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  money  lie 
laid  out  % — It  was  so  much  that  I could  not  tell  you.. 
At  the  lowest  calculation  it  was  £20  an  acre  for 
reclaiming  mountain  land. 

24160.  What  sort  are  the  houses  ?— Some  of  them 
are  slated,  and  others  thatched. 

24161.  Whatever  they  are,  were  they  put  up  by 
your  predecessor  ?- — Yes,  by  my  uncle. 

24162.  In  the  old  lease  what  was  the  rent? — 
£35,  16s.  a year;  and  then'  my  uncle  bought  Mr. 
Keenan’s  title.  He  had  a rent-charge  of  £50,  and 
that  reduced  the  rent  to  £32,  18 s.  a year.  Here  is 
Mr.  Keenan’s  deed, 

24163.  The  rent  was  reduced  by  the  purchase  of 
the  rent-charge  % — Yes,  to  £32,  18s.  64. 

24164.  Were  some  of  the  meadows  iaken  off? — 
Yes,  about  seven  years  afterwards— at  the:  time  lie 
bought  Mr.  Keenan’s  title, 

24165.  Was  it  when  the new  lease  wqs going  to 
be  given  ? — -Before  the  new  lease  was  given. 

24166.  What  were  they  worth  ? — About  £40  a 
year — 8 acres  of  meadow. 

24167.  How  were  they  taken  off — was  it  by  con- 
sent ? — No,  by  the  regulation  of  the  agent'  in  squaring 
the  farms,  fie  took  it  from  one  and  gave  it  to 
another,  putting  the  rise  of  rent  on  him. 

24168.  How  could  he  do  that  while  there  was.  a 
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lease  ?— He  did  not  do  it  until  tin?  old  lease  dropped 
off — until  Mr.  Smitli  died.  There  was  a lease  for 
three  lives.  A man  named  Richard  Smith  was  one 
of  the  lives,  and  when  he  died  Mr.  Garvey  took  off 
the  8 acres  of  meadow. 

'24169.  When  did  you  come  in  yourself? — Eight 
years  ago. 

24170.  What  was  the  rent  then  put  upon  you?— 
£35,  16s. 

24171.  It  was  left  the  same  as  before? — When  my 
uncle  lost  the  8 acres,  the  rent  was  left  the  same 
without  the  meadow. 

24172.  Nearly  the  same  rent  as  you  paid  when 
you  had  the  meadow  as  well? — Yes,  sir. 

24173.  Mr-  Shaw. — Has  the  rent  been  the  same 
ever  since  ? — When  the  life  dropped  off,  the  rent  was 
£32,  18s.  6c?.,  and  £35,  16s.  was  then  put  on,  and  is 
the  rent  now  without  the  meadow. 

24174.  That  is  your  case?— I am  compelled  to  pay 
£33  a year.  My  uncle  was  willing  to  take  £20  a 
year,  but  the  agent,  Mr.  Garvey,  rejected  it. 

24175.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  Humphreys  ? — 


Yes,  £500.  There  was  £350  in  solid  cash,  and  £200 
worth  of  cattle  given  to  him. 

24176.  In  the  lease  is  it  £35  a year  that  is  reserved, 
or  £26  ? — £35.  The  agent  has  me  bound  down  by 
deed,  with  the  landlord’s  name  signed  to  it,  to  pay 
Humphreys  £33  a year. 

24177.  Where  has  he  written  £26  ?■ — That  is  in 
the  marriage:  settlement  he  made  with  me. 

24178.  To  pay  £33  altogether  ?— £26,  and  £7  for 
the  grass  of  a cow. 

24179.  The  Chairman. — That  is  only  in  the  mar- 
riage settlement  ? — Yes  ; it  was  forced  on  me  by 
Captain  Garvey.  He  held  on  agitating  until  he 
compelled  my  uncle  to  do  it. 

24180.  He  would  not  agree  until  he  saw  what  the 
settlement  was  ? — He  would  not.  My  uncle  would 
not  ask  any  money  except  what  would  please  Mr. 
Garvey. 

24181.  Had  you  to  look  out  for  meadowing? — I 
had  now  and  then. 

24181a.  The  valuation  of  it  is  £27,  15s.  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  retired. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Meagher. 


24182.  I was  asked  in  Dublin  about  the  names  of 
landlords  in  Newport  who  raised  rents.  I said  that 
there  were  two  cases,  namely,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Henry,  and  that  I would  give  particulars  of  the  ad- 


vances. I have  inquired  since,  and  found  that  there 
was  one  advance  made  on  Mr.  Hamilton’s  property 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  three  advances  on  Mr. 
Henry’s  property  since  1855. 


Mr.  Daniel  Ryan,  examined. 


24183,  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Ballyneen 
Oula  ? — Yes. 

24184.  You  are  a tenant-farmer  ? — A small  one. 

24185.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Twelve 
Irish  'acres. 

. 24186.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — A gross 
sum  of  £36,  7s.  3c?.  a year  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  up  to  two  years  ago. 

24187.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? — I paid  no  rent 
since  next  November  two  years. 

24188.  Was  any  more  rent  asked  from  you  ? — No ; 
the  rent  was  raised  twenty-four  years  ago. 

24189.  From  whom  do  you  hold  ? — From  a new 
purchaser  that  came  in  over  me  two  years  ago. 

24190.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Duggan  of  Tip- 
perary, a local  merchant  there. 

24191.  In  the  town  of  Tipperary?  — In  the 
town. 

24192.  Baron  Dowse. — You  never  paid  him  any 
rent  ? — No. 

24193.  Mr.  Shaw. — Does  he  want  to  get  the 
farm? — I asked  him  for  a reduction  of  rent  to  what 
it  was  when  my  mother  was  a young  widow  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  At  first  I thought  he  would  give  me 
some  consideration.  I asked  him  to  the  place.  I 
offered  him  £2,  10s.  an  acre,  and  to  clear  off  all  rent 
up  to  the  last  gale  that  was  due ; but  he  served  me 
with  a ■writ  for  possession  of  the  land  on  the  2d  of 
last  June. 

24194.  The  Chairman. — Did  he  name  any  new 
rent  to  you? — No;  the  former  rent  was  what  he 
demanded. 

24195.  You  thought  there  ought  to  be  a reduc- 
tion ? — I did. 

24196.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  bad  times  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  rent  being  exorbitant  on  myself.  My 
brothers  and  I had  to  work  on  road  contracts 
whereby  we  made  a living.  I am  a road  con- 
tractor in  the  county,  and  have  executed  a great  deal 
of  heavy  work,  and  by  my  work  outside  the  place  I 
helped  to  make  my  living. 

24197.  Is  your  farm  near  Tipperary  ? — Within  five 
Irish  miles  of  it. 


24198.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  no  other  land  ? — No 
other  land  to  live  on. 

24199.  The  Chairman. — You  went  into  the  farm 
in  consequence  of  having  your  business  as  a contractor 
to  help  you  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes ; it  was  upon  the 
contracts  that  I principally  lived.  I received  a gross 
total  of  about  £46  last  year  from  the  land.  Mr. 
Duggan  knows  that  I am  a hard-working  man.  I 
offered  to  let  him  come  on  the  land  with  any  man,  in 
order  to  look  at  it  and  see  if  he  could  accuse  me  of 
bad  management  or  want  of  industry  or  energy.  I 
ran  into  debt  on  account  of  the  heavy  rents  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  am  considerably  in  debt 
to  my  landlord 

24200.  You  offered  that  somebody  should  come 
to  see  what  the  rent  ought  to  be  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; 
and  that  if  they  considered  the  fair  value,  I would 
submit  to  their  ruling.  I asked,  no  one  on  my 
behalf,  but  that  he  should  bring  any  parties  that  he 
thought  well. 

24201.  And  he  would  not  have  a valuation  by  a 
person  to  be  appointed  by  himself? — He  never  came 
on  the  land  and  said  he  was  my  landlord. 

24202.  Has  he  much  property  ?: — He  has  £51  a 
year  to  pay  of  head  rent  upon  a gross  rental  of  £220. 
He  would  have  had  8 per  cent,  on  Iris  purchase-money, 
even  after  giving  a reduction.  My  farm  is  on  a lime- 
stone hill.  I have  no  water  for  my  cattle — not  even 
for  a goose — and  there  is  no  surface  on  it.  I had  to 
bring  road  stuff  iu  order  to  put  surface  on  about  four 
acres  of  it. 

24203.  Supposing  a tenant  on  that  property  under 
the  former  landlord,  left,  was  he  allowed  to  sell  to 
somebody  coming  in  ? — He  was.  There  was  no  sale 
of  that  land ; but  there  was  one  tenant,  a very  small 
occupier,  who  had  only  2^  acres  of  land — reclaimed 
bog — who  was  reduced  under  the  old  rent,  and  he 
sold  last  winter  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Duggan ; 
but  when  the  new  tenant  who  bought,  came  to  be 
approved  of,  Mr.  Duggan  would  not  allow  him  to, 
have  it.  He  caused  another  man  to  pay  the  same 
money.  I am  here  to  swear  that  the  majority  of  the 
produce  of  that  holding,  from  which  that  man  left,  is 
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this  year  not  worth  the  landlord's  rent,  and  the  tenant 
has  gone  to  America 

24204.  The  Chairman. — You  say  that  a man 
bought  it  ? — A man  bought  it. 

24205.  The  O’Conor  Don. — What  did  he  pay  for 
it  ?— £ 35. 

24206.  How  much  was  the  rent  ? — £4,  1.9s. ; and 
the  crop  this  year  is  scarcely  worth  £4,  10s. 

24207.  The  Chairman.  — Was  it  put  in  by  the 
old  tenant  or  the  incoming  man  ? — The  incoming 
man  has  had  it  since  March  last,  and  he  put  in  the 
crop. 

24208.  What  do  you  think  is  the  fair  proportion 
of  the  tenement  valuation  to  the  rent  ?- — I have 
already  answered,  from  £10  to  £15  under  it.  That 
would  not  tell  well  in  a tillage  country ; but  where  I 
live  it  is  chiefly  pasture  land,  which  has  been  very 
much  improved  since  the  valuation. 

24209.  You  think  it  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation  for  pasture  land  ? — I think  that  would 
be  considered  fair.  Our  people  are  quite  reasonable, 
and  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent. 

24210.  And  what  with  respect  to  the  tillage  land  ? 
— I think  it  would  not  come  so  high  over  the  valua- 
tion. From  £5  to  £10  over  the  valuation,  for  it  has 
not  been  improving  so  much.  When  good  land  is 
perpetually  pastured,  it  becomes  rich  and  improves. 

24211.  In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether  dis- 
tress is  resorted  to,  you  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  landlord  is  given  possession  of  the  land? 
— Yes. 

24212.  Wherever  the  tenant  falls  into  arrear? — 
Yes,  that  is  just  correct. 

24213.  Is  it  because  the  land  would  let  for  more, 
and  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the 
land  in  order  to  let  it  again  ? — My  experience  is,  that 
no  matter  what  cattle  you  have  on  the  land,  the  land- 
lord does  not  look  to  them,  but  for  possession. 

24214.  Baron  Dowse. — He  prefers  ejectment  for 
non-payment  to  distress  ? — Yes. 

24215.  The  Chairman. — In  order  to  get  posses- 
sion ? — I cannot  account  for  his  ideas ; but  that  is  the 
course  he  adopts. 

24216.  Has  any  Other  case  occurred,  of  a tenant 
appealing  to  Mr.  Duggan  for  assistsnce  ? — He  is  not 
long  there — only  two  years. 

24217.  Did  the  former  landlords  give  assistance  ? 
— No,  no  assistance  in  that  way. 

2421 S.  Do  the  landlords  of  the  county  generally 
give  assistance  to  their  tenants  for  building  ? — Well, 
they  do  not  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood;  but 
there  are  some  properties  I know  of,  the  landlords  of 
which  did  give  considerable  assistance  within  the  last 
twenty  years  — properties  not  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

24219.  Baron  Dowse. — Where  does  Mr.  Duggan 
live  ? — -In  the  town  of  Tipperary.  He  is  a hardware 
merchant,  but  also  a farmer,  and  has  a good  deal  of 
land,  and  keeps  about  forty  milch  cows. 

24220.  The  Chairman.— Do  you  know  of  any  case 
where  the  tenant  on  leaving,  . and  having  permission 
to  sell  his  holding,  has  not  been  sufficiently  compen- 
sated by  what  he  has  got  for  it? — I do.  A case  of 
the  sort  occurred  last  spring,  of  which  I have  perfect 
knowledge.  A near  relative  of  mine,  who  lived  on  a 
property  near  where  I lived,  built  a slate  house  and 
made  considerable  improvements,  although  he  had  no 
lease.  He  had  a large  family,  and  20  acres  Of  land 
at  £53  a year.  He  had  the  place  very  well  done  up. 
He  wanted  to  sell,  and  got  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord to  do  so.  The  landlord  consented  to  make  a new 
lease  to  the  incoming  purchaser,  but  the  landlord  was 
to  get  £100  himself  of  the  money,  in  consideration  of 
making  the  lease. 

24221.  Over  and  above  any  rent  that  was  due  ? — 
Exactly  so.  Well,  they  failed  in  the  first  sale,  for 
where  there  is  the  name  of  a close  landlord,  who 
presses  for  severe  rents,  very  few  purchasers  will 
come,  for  the  principal  thing  looked  to  is  the  fairness 
of  the  landlord  and  what  the  land  is  known  to  be. 
In  this  case  very  little  was  offered  for  the  farm. 


Then  the  landlord-  reduced  privately  his  demand  to 
£75,  and  subsequently  to  £50.  The  tenant  got  about 
£400  by  the  sale ; and  when  the  landlord  was  paid 
the  arrears  of  rent  and  the  £50  in  addition,  the 
buildings  which  the  outgoing  tenant  had  made  very 
nearly  covered  all  the  rest.  He  had  built  a new 
slated  house  at  his  own  cost,  and  drawn  and  paid  for 
stones  for  it  at  a great  expense. 

24222.  But  that  was  not  compensation  in  Court, 
but  by  arrangement  ? — It  was  by  arrangement. 

24223.  It  was  not  a land  claim  ? — It  was  not.  It 
was  an  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

24224.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  the  Land 
Court  where  the  compensation  has  not  been  sufficient? 
— No  case  of  that  sort  has  occurred  in  the  locality. 

24225.  Have  there  been  in  your  neighbourhood 
any  purchases  by  tenants  of  their  holdings  ? — There 
have  been  some. 

24226.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  from  year 
to  year  in  your  neighbourhood  are  as  well  off  as 
those  who  have  leases? — I think  they  are  at  present 
better  off. 

24227.  How  do  you  think  the  purchasers  are 
getting  on? — I think  they  are  getting  on  poorly, 
my  lord.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  getting  on 
poorly. 

24228.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — As  well  as 
I am  able  to  say,  it  was  this — that  they  had  to 
borrow  the  third  of  the  purchase  - money  which 
according  to  the  clause  the  tenant  is  supposed  to 
have ; and  at  that  time  they  did  not  expect  the 
failure  of  crops  and  great  depression  that  occurred 
during  three  years;  and  they  had  afterwards  to 
borrow  money  from  banks,  private  individuals,  their 
landlords,  and  friends. 

24229.  To  make  up  their  share  of  the  purchase- 
money  ? — To  make  up  their  proportion  of  it.  What- 
ever interest  they  will  have  to  pay  on  the  money 
they  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works,  will  come 
very  hard  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  crops,  and  so  on.  I am  satisfied  that  the  pre- 
sent generatidn  won’t  be  much  benefited  by  it, 
though  they  are  not  complaining.  They  feel  more 
secure — more  safe — and  they  are  not  grumbling,  but 
I know  they  are  not  at  present  better  off'. 

24230.  There  is  a clause  in  the  arrangements 
for  these  sales  against  subdivision— isn’t  there  ? — Yes. 

24231.  What  do  you  think  about  subdivision  ? — 
The  answer  I have  already  given  to ; that  is,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  a certain  extent  if  sub- 
division were  allowed.  I know  a good  deal  about 
labour,  on  account  of  my  connection  -with  road  con- 
tracts and  heavy  work  of  that  nature.  I pay  a good 
deal  annually  for  labour,  and  have  to  deal  with  men 
for  sums  of  Is.  and  6d.,  and  have  a knowledge  of 
labour  in  that  way  that  I would  not  derive  from  any 
farm.  I know  that  the  children  of  the  small  farmers 
are  far  and  away  better  workers  than  any  others 
throughout  the  country;  they  are  reared  to  hardy 
industry  by  their  parents ; and  on  that  account  I 
have  mentioned  that  it  would  be  useful  to  allow 
subdivision  to  a certain  extent,  where  the  landlord 
should  see  reason  for  it,  and  think  that  the  people 
were  industrious  and  thriving.  ' 

24232.  That  is  in  case  the  landlord  did  not  object 
to  the  size  of  the  proposed  holding  ? — I refer  to  an 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  on 
the  subject. 

24233.  To  what  extent  would  you  allow  subdi- 
vision, and  do  you  mean  it  with  respect  to  labourers’ 
holdings  only  ? — I do  not  refer  to  labourers.  I think 
it  would  improve  the  country  if  it  were  allowed  to 
a certain  extent,  where  the  farms  are  of  considerable 
size. 

24234.  What  would  you  make  the  smallest  farm? 
—I  would  say  15  acres — that  is,  if  the  land  was 
ood.  Then,  if  the  rent  were  reasonable,  an  in- 
ustrious  family  could  live  very  well — a man  could 
rear  up  his  family  as  useful  members  of  society. 

24235.  Mr.  Shaw. — Upon  15  Irish  acres  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; I don’t  mean  anything  else. 
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24236.  The  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  as  you  see  so 
much  of  them ; are  they  pretty  comfortable  ? — They 
are  not  very  comfortable.  The  labourers  themselves 
are  very  good — on  an  average  they  are  very  fair 
working  people,  but  their  children  are  not  so  much 
so,  because  they  are  in  those  villages  and  places. 
They  go  into  company  with  each  other,  and  they 
don’t  go  in  for  hard  work  the  same  as  their  fathers 
do.  They  are  reared  up  with  their  mother  or  some 
members  of  their  family,  who  go  begging  through 
the  country,  gathering  potatoes  and  alms,  and  they 
are  more  or  less  reared  to  idleness. 

24237.  Is  that  from  their  being  in  the  towns,'  or 
from  their  not  having  work  to  attend  to  from  an 
early  age  ? — I think  it  is  from  their  being  grouped 
in  the  villages. 

24238.  If  they  had  gardens  attached  to  their 
houses,  do  you  think  they  would  begin  to  learn  to 
work  early  1 — I have  no  doubt  they  would,  if  they 
were  away  from  company  of  their  own  class  and 
mixed  with  the  farming  classes.  In  the  villages 
they  don’t  go  in  for  work  at  all,  but  grow  idle,  and 
more  or  less  join  the  army.  A great  many  men 
from  the  villages  joined  the  militia  last  year  rather 
than  work.  The  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
don’t  go  in  for  work. 

24239.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood 
employ  the  labourers  all  the  year  round1? — They 
did  not  for  the  last  three  years.  They  could  not 
afford  it.  They  were  driven  to  great  straits  between 
the  shopkeepers  and  the  landlords.  They  went  into 
debt  in  order  to  pay  the  landlord’s  claims.  The 
prices  last  year  were  very  bad.  The  produce  of  the 
land  generally  has  failed  very  much.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  I-  got  but  two  firkins  of  butter  from 
each  cow ; and  in  the  time  of  my  father,  when  the  land 
was  not  as  good,  there  used  to  be  three  got.  The 
climate  is  changed.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June 
there  is  no  growth  of  the  grass,  and  there  is  some- 
thing poisonous  in  the  air. 

24240.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  the  two  firkins  of  butter 
bring  as  much  money  now  as  three  did  in  old  times  ? 
— In  old  times. 

24241.  Still  you  would  rather  have  the  three? — 
The  want  of  the  potato  crop,  I would  be  prepared 
to  swear’,  is  the  principal  cause  of  distress  in 
Ireland. 

24242.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off  of 
the  produce  of  the  land? — In  this  way,  that  the 
pasture  land  does  not  yield  so  much  grass. 

24243.  And  the  climate  has  changed  ? — There 
is  a biting  cold  in  the  summer  season  ; and  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  farmer  goes  out, 
he  finds  the  cattle  by  the  sides  of  the  fences. 

24244.  The  Chairman. — That  lasted  until  very 
late  this  year?— It  did.  I had  two  acres  under 
potatoes  last  year,  of  what  I would  call  good  land. 
It  was  a second  crop.  I gave  the  land  plenty 
of  manure,  and  I had  to  give  bread  to  the  meii 
while  they  were  digging  the  crop  out ; and  calculat- 
ing all  the  expenses,  including  that  of  digging  the 
crop,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  raising.  And 
nothing  would  keep  the  weeds  out  after  the  crops 
failed. 

24245.  You  say  that  you  offered  Mr.  Duggan  the 
option  of  bringing  a person  to  value  your  holding. 
What  is  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  having  im- 
partial valuations? — Of  course  I have  only  given 
my  opinion  on  the  case  as  a humble,  hard-working 
man. 

24246.  We  should  like  to  know  what  means  you 
would  propose  as  a hard-working  man  for  settling 
that  question  ? — What  I have  already  stated  is  that 
one  arbitrator  might  represent  the  landlord’s  interest 
in  the  farm ; another  the  tenant’s  interest ; and  a 
third  the  State.  I don’t  know  whether  that  would 
be  possible  or  not,  but  according  to  my  idea  it  would 
be  nearest  approach  to  a settlement. 

24247.  You  think  that  the  Government  ought  to 
be  represented  by  somebody,  because  the  Government 


have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  Oct.  a 
people? — I do,  my  lord,  on  that  ground. 

24248.  Mr.  Shaw.— That  would  satisfy  the  people  j&J1 
generally,  you  think?— Yes  - it  would  satisfy  the  ' 
people. 

24249.  The  Chairman.  — In  such  a valuation 
you  think  that  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ought 
to  come  forward,  and  there  and  then  claim  any  im- 
provements that  either  of  them  had  made  ?— I think 
it  would  be  only  fair  that  if  the  landlord  had  im- 
proved the  property,  or  helped  to  build  houses,  or 
make  drains  or  fences,  or  anything  else,  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  settling  the  rent. 

24250.  And  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  in 
that  case  should  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  ?— 

Yes. 

24251.  Do  you  think  that,  so  long  as  the  tenant 
paid  that  fixed  rent,  no  man  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  removing  him  ? — Yes. 

24252.  If  he  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  you  think  he 
should  have  the  right  of  free  sale,  with  certain  con- 
ditions on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  to  have  one  bad  tenant  following  another  on 
the  same  farm? — Yes. 

24253.  That  is,  you  would  give  a veto  against  any- 
body that  there  was  fair  ground  for  objecting  to  ? — I 
would  freely.  If  a landlord  finds  that  an  industrious 
man  will  give  as  much  as  a man  who  is  not,  and  would 
be  a bad  tenant,  he  ought  to  have  a chance  of  putting 
the  industrious  man  into  the  place. 

24254.  The  O’Conor  Don. — With  regard  to  your 
own  case,  I don’t  understand  your  position.  You  say 
you  have  not  paid  rent  for  two  years.  Have  you 
been  served  with  an  ejectment,  or  has  any  other  pro- 
ceeding been  taken  against  you  ?— Yes ; I was  served 
with  a writ  from  the  superior  courts  on  the  18th  of  last 
J une  for  possession  of  the  farm.  My  brother  and  I live 
on  the  farm,  neither  of  us  being  married.  On  bein<>- 
served  with  the  writ  by  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor,  I 
went  to  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  asked 
the  solicitor  who  had  the  carriage,  of  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  request  the  judge  of  the  Court  to  give 
me  time  till  the  fall  of  the  year,  in  order  that  I might 
be  able  to  raise  a crop,  as  it  was  milch  cows  I had  on 
the  farm.  I had  it  in  such  an  improved  condition, 
that  I defy  any  man  to  say  that  I had  been  indolent 
or  backward.  I asked  the  favour  of  time,  as  it"  would 
have  been  bad  for  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant 
that  I should  be  put  out  without  being  allowed  to 
sell  my  cattle.  The  solicitor  did  not  grant  me  that 
favour.  I went  to  another  solicitor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Vincent  Ryan,  of  35  Stephen’s  Green,  who  repre- 
sents a Limerick  firm,  and  he  recommended  me  to 
go  before  this  Royal  Commission.  He  has  written 
to  Mr.  Duggan’s  solicitor,  stating  my  case  and 
requesting  a settlement,  but  has  got  no  reply  as 
yet.  * 

24255.  Baron  Dowse.— Did  you  put  in  a defence  ? 

— I did. 

24256.  Did  they  ever  go  to  trial,  or  did  they  mark 
judgment,  or  what  ? how  has  the  case  been  hanging 
over  since  the  18th  of  June  ?— My  brother  was  served 
with  another  writ,  and  I wrote  to  the  solicitor,  who  told 
me  he  had  put  back  the  proceedings  until  November. 

Since  then  he  opened  a negotiation  with  Mr.  Dugo-an’s 
solicitor,  but  have  not  heard  about  the  case  for  the 
last  two  months. 

24257 . The  O’Conor  Don. — Your  complaint  against 
Mr.  Duggan  is  that  he  has  not  reduced  the  rent 
which  he  bought  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? — 

Yes ; he  had  an  intimation  that  the  land  was  20  per 
cent,  too  dear ; and  he  knew  from  me,  previous  to 
the  sale,  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  my  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  old  rent,  and  that  we  were  bound 
down  and  in  debt.  An  old  lady,  the  former  landlady, 
who  had  a miserable  annuity,  was  on  the  brink  of 
death. 

24258.  Baron  Dowse.— Where  was  the  case  to  be 
tried  ? — In  the  Dublin  Courts. 

24259.  Well,  he  has  not  been  very  active  against 
you  ? — Oh,  I am  making  no  complaint  against  Mr. 

5 C 
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Oct.  28,  1880.  Duggan  ! It  is  not  with  respect  to  my  own  case  children.  A house  was  taken  from  us  by  the  land- 

Daniel  personally  that  I appeared  here  at  all,  but  because  lord,  which  was  afterwards  levelled  and  the  ground 

tty  an.  tlie  gentleman  in  Dublin  recommended  me  to  come  added  to  another  man’s  holding,  although  we  pay 

here  and  state  my  case,  and  give  whatever  informa-  rent  for  it  still.  I suppose  £50  would  not  pay  mv 

tion  I could  to.  the  Royal  Commission  as  to  other  brother  and  I for  the  work  we  did  gratuitously  • and 

properties.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  I came,  for  I a sister  of  mine  was  compelled  to  make  butter  for  the 

have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Duggan  will  kindly  settle  landlord,  from  twenty  cows,  without  fee  or  reward,  in 

my  case  still — I really  hope  he  will.  But  previous  addition  to  the  rise  of  rent. 

to  Mr.  Duggan  having  anything  to  do  with  me,  we  24260.  Mr.  Shaw.— What  was  the  name  of  the 
suffered  the  greatest  hardship  from  landlord  oppres-  landlord  ?— Mr.  Bradshaw.  His  lady  married  a Mr 
sion,  as  I can  tell  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  Rogers ; and  it  was  on  her  death  that  Mr.  Duggan 
After  my  father’s  death,  in  1851,  my  mother  was  came  in. 
crushed  and  compelled  to  yield  to  a rise  of  15s.  The  witness  retired, 
an  acre  on  the  same  farm,  she  having  nine  young 


Michael 

Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  examined. 


24262.  The  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  a tenant 
farmer  1 — Yes. 

24263.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — Between 
300  and  400. 

24264.  Who  are  your  landlords  ? — Lord  Monteagle, 
Lady  Louisa  Fitzgibbon,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt. 

24265.  From  which  have  you  the  largest  holding  ? 
— I think  from  Mr.  Hunt.  I have  about  140  acres 
from  him. 

24266.  Have  you  any  particular  complaint  to  make 
as  to  your  own  case  ? — I have. 

24267.  What  is  it? — In  the  case  of  the  holding 
from  Mr.  Hunt,  I complain  of  the  exorbitant  rent. 

24268.  What  rent  do  you  pay  him? — £310  a year. 
The  poor  law  valuation  of  it  is  £170. 

24269.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  that  rent? 
—The  holding  came  to  me  on  the  death  of  a brother- 
in-law,  who  left  it  to  me  by  will.  I have  been  tenant 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  rent  had  been  paid  for 
ten  years  previously. 

24270.  For  about  fourteen  years,  then,  the  land 
has  been  paying  that  rent? — That  rent. 

24271.  What  had  it  been  paying  before  that? — I 
could  hot  tell  you.  The  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlord  for  some  time. 

24272.  It  was  let  fourteen  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

24273.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  then  let  ? — It  was  let  on  a lease  for  ninty-nine 
years  to  my  brother-in-law  at  that  rent. 

24274.  And  he  took  it  voluntarily  at  that  time? — 
He  took  it  voluntarily. 

24275.  He  was  not  the  tenant  before  that? — No, 
he  was  a young  man  that  wanted  land. 

24276.  The  Chairman. — Where  does  Mr.  Hunt 
live  ?— He  lives  on  the  estate. 

24277.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  any  other 
complaint  to.  make?— The  rent  has  been  strictly 
enforced  against  me,  when  I did  not  make  within 
£150  of  it  for  the  last  two  years.  A river  runs 
through  the  farm,  which  floods  a great  portion  of  it. 
That  could  be  amended  for  a mere  trifle ; and  I asked 
the  landlord  to  give  me  something  towards  doing  it ; 
but  he  not  only  refused  that,  but  also  declined  to  give 
me  the  use  of  his  name  in  order  to  get  money  from 
the  Government  for  the  purpose,  although  I would  have 
paid  the  interest  on  it  myself.  I consider  that  a hard- 
ship. I would  have  surrendered  the  holding  long 
ago,  only  that  I am  hoping  for  legislation  which  will 
settle  the  matter.  I am  a collector  of  taxes  and  of 
poor  rates,  and  have  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  rents  should  be. 

24278.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  river  were  drained 
the  land  would  be  worth  the  rent  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would— that  is,  that  a man  could  live  on  it.  I don’t 
live  on  it. 

24279.  Then  what  induced  your  brother-in-law  to 
offer  for  it? — Well,  of  course,  the  depression  of  the 
times  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  When  my  brother- 
in-law  died  he  was  considerably  in  my  debt,  which 
was  the  reason  why  I took  the  place  at  all.  He 
owed  me  £340.  He  left  me  the  farm,  and  discharged 


some  other  incumbrances  that  he  owed;  so  that 
brought  me  into  it.  I never  would  have  taken  it  at 
all,  only  for  that. 

24280.  Did  the  landlord  assign  any  reason  for 
refusing  to  allow  you  to  borrow  money  ? — That  he 
would  not  borrow  money  at  all. 

24281.  But  with  such  a term  in  your  lease,  could 
you  not  have  borrowed  it  yourself  ? — I could  not 
when  the  poor  law  valuation  is  so  much  below  the 
rent. . The  rent  should  be  below  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion in  order  to  enable  you  to  get  the  money  on  your 
own  hook. 

24282.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  of  the  term  has  to 
run  ?— About  eighty  years. 

24283.  You  could  borrow  the  money  yourself? — 
I think  not. 

24284.  Did  you  try  ?—  My  impression  is  that  I 
could  not.  I heard  that  from  a lawyer. 

24285.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  anything 
to  say  as  to  other  landlords  ? — Very  little.  On  Lord 
Monteagle’s  property  the  rent  is  strictly  enforced 
against  every  one  of  us. 

24286.  They  have  not  been  raised  ? — They  have  not 
in  my  case. 

24287.  Since  when  ? — It  is  not  his  bona  fide  estate. 
He  only  rents  it  himself,  and  has  a profit  rent  from 
me.  He  rents  it  from  Colonel  Bateson.  I took  my 
land  in  1854,  and  he  never  raised  the  rent  since. 
But  there  are  other  grievances  in  my  neighbourhood 
to  which  I wish  to  draw  attention. 

24288.  Is  the  sale  by  tenants  of  their  interests  in 
their  holdings  allowed  generally  in  your  district  ? — 
They  get  permission  ■sometimes  from  the  landlords. 
Very  few  tenants  sell  out  except  those  who  are  broken 
down,  and  they  get  permission  from  the  landlord  to 
sell  if  they  can  realize  anything  by  it ; but  generally 
an  advance  of  rent  is  put  on  before  they  sell. 

24289.  What  are  the  other  cases  which  you  wished 
to  mention  ? — There  is  a small  property  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, belonging  to  a Mr.  Sayers,  on  which  the 
people  seem  to  be  terribly  aggrieved.  He  lives  in 
Dublin.  This  property  was  sold  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  in  1850  for  £960.  The  first  tenant 
on  it  is  a man  named  Barrett,  whose  rent  was  raised 
in  1854  from  £14,  15s;  5d.  to  £33.  At  the  same  time 
he  got  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  on  the  expiration  of 
which  his  rent  was  raised  to  £50. 

24290.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  acres  had  he  ? — 
It  is  a mountain  farm ; and  the  poor  law  valuation 
in  none  of  the  cases  is  equal  to  the  original  rents. 
In  the  case  of  another  tenant,  named  Geoghegan,  the 
rent  was  raised  from  the  same  figure  to  £28,  8s.  5 d. 
in  1854,  and  in  1875  to  £39.  John  Normile  paid  a 
rent  of  £22,  3s.  2d.,  which 'was  raised  to  £33  in 
1854,  and  to  £50  in  1875.  Andrew  Ruddle  paid 
£16  in  1850 ; it  was  raised  to  £19,  15s.  in  1854,  and 
to  £29  in  1875.  Bridget  Magneth  paid  £14,  2s.  in 
1850;  it  was  raised  to  £20,  10s.  in  1854,  and  to  £28 
in  1875.  John  Normile  paid  £18  in  1850;  it  was 
raised  to  £36  in  1854,  and  to  £47  in  1875.  Patrick 
Normile’s  rent  was  raised  from  £31  to  £50  in  1854. 
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and  to  £80,  17s.  in  1875.  Besides  that  there  was  a 
mountain  attached  to  the  different  farms,  -which  he 
took  from  them  and  let  out  to  tenants  at  various 
rents  for  thirty-one  years.  Now  the  first  ten  years 
they  have  to  pay  10s.  an  acre;  for  the  second  ten 
years,  15s.  an  acre ; and  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
20s.  an  acre.  He  set  parts  of  this  mountain  to  a man 
named  Tilahoon  for  £15  ; to  Patrick  Barrett,  for  £7, 
10s. ; to  James  Long,  for  £15,  10s. ; to  James 
Kenelly,  for  £3,  10s. ; to  Patrick  Dalton,  for  £3, 
10s. ; to  Thomas  Connons,  for  £3 ; and  to  Patrick 
Grady,  for  £3.  The  whole  mountain  is  valued  at 
£2,  10s. 

24291.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  he  his  own  agent  ? 
— Mr.  Brown  of  this  town  is  his  agent.  He  has 
ejected  some  of  the  tenants.  Patrick  Normile,  whose 
rent  was  raised  from  £50  to  £80,  17s.,  was  not  able 
to  pay  it,  and  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  ejected. 
Before  he  was  ejected  he  offered  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  agent,  but  the  landlord  refused.  Normile 
sought  compensation,  and  got  £187. 

24292.  For  improvements  1 — For  improvements. 

24293.  What  has  been  done  with  the  farm  since  ? 
—It  is  there  lying  idle.  Never  a tenant  has 
been  got  for  it  since.  Nobody  could  be  got  to 
take  it. 

24294.  Where  is  the  land  ? — In  the  parish  of  Kil- 
fergus,  bordering  on  the  county  of  Kerry. 


23295.  Have  you  any  other  case  to  mention  1 — Oct.  28,  isso. 
Well,  I think  these  are  the  most  important  cases.  — “ 

24296.  Do  you  know  anything  of  tenants  pur-  jjftagerald 
chasing  their  holdings  ? — Nobody  in  my  neigbour-  ° 
hood  got  the  opportunity,  except  one  man  named 
Sliaughnessy.  I think  I detailed  the  case.in  the  form 
I sent  to  the  Commissioners. 

24297.  Has  he  been  getting  on  well  since  he  pur- 
chased?—Very  well.  He  got  a loan  from  Govern- 
ment to  draw  it,  and  is  making  vast  improve- 
ments. 

24298.  Do  you  think  there  is  a general  desire 
amongst  occupiers  to  purchase  their  holdings  if  they 
got  the  chance  ? — No  question  about  it.  Every  man 
is  desirous  of  purchasing  his  holding  if  he  only  gets 
the  means  of  doing  it. 

24299.  Do  they  think  they  would  be  able  to 
furnish  a proportion  of  the  purchase  money?  — I 
think  several  would.  I don’t  say  that  all  would. 

Several  are  very  poor  on  account  of  the  times,  and 
what  they  have  gone  through ; but  several  would. 

24300.  You  state  that  in  your  opinion  fixity  of 
tenure,  fair  rents,  and  free  sale  are  the  true  solution 
of  the  land  question  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  that 
would  satisfy  the  people.  Some  might  not  be  satis- 
fied  with  it,  but  I fancy  myself  that  it  would  be  a fair 
settlement  of  the  question. 

The  witness  retired. 


Mr.  Michael  Meehan,  examined. 


24301.  The  Chairman. — You  live  at  Holycross, 
Kilmallock  ? — Yes. 

24302.  You  are  a poor  law  guardian  ? — I am  of 
the  South  Suburb  Ward  of  the  Limerick  Union. 

24303.  You  hold  160  acres  ? — In  different  farms. 

24304.  Is  there  anything  relating  to  those  farms 
that  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice? — Yes. 

24305.  Whom  do  you  hold  under  ? — Under 
Captain  Gloucester,  in  the  South  Suburb  Ward.  I 
intend  to  confine  my  evidence  to  that  ward. 

24306.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  that  farm  ? — 
Thirty  in  the  Liberties,  but  not  all  in  that  farm ; 
there  are  only  ten  in  it. 

24307.  Whom  do  you  hold  that  from  ? — Captain 
Gloucester. 

24308.  Is  it  quite  close  to  the  town  ? — Just  so. 

24309.  What  is  the  point  you  wish  to  mention  in 
connection  with  it? — I will  commence  with  an 
adjoining  property,  because  the  rents  were  first 
raised  on  it,  and  they  followed  along  into  the  city. 
The  property  to  which  I refer  belonged  to  the  late 
Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  is  situated  within  two.  miles 
of  the  city,  and  called  Dumballa.  It  was  sold  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.  I don’t  hold  on  that. 

24310.  In  the  meantime,  what  happened  there 
was  followed  in  your  case  ? — Quite  so. 

24311.  What  was  it? — The  tenants  on  some  of 
that  property  held  at  £2,  10s.  an  acre.  The  pur- 
chaser put  the  rents  up  to  £4  an  acre,  and  £10  an 
acre  fine. 

24312.  Mi-.  Shaw. — On  the  existing  tenants? — 
On  the  existing  tenants. 

24313.  When  was  that  ? — I cannot  say  whether 
it  was  in  1862  or  in  1858,  but  it  was  at  either  of 
those  dates. 

24314.  Was  the  same  course  followed  in  your 
case  ? — The  next  property  adjoining  that  consists  of 
Inchmore  and  Boraheen — two  townlands.  It  was 
brought  into  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and 
before  it  was  sold  Admiral  Evans  and  Captain  Evans 
raised  the  rents  10s.  an  acre. 

24315.  The  Chairman. — From  what  sum  was  it 
raised  ? — From  £3  on  Inchmore  to  £3,  10s.,  and 
from  £3,  10s.  to  £4  on  Boraheen. 

24316.  Previous  to  the  sale  ? — Yes. 

24317.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  long  is  that  ago? — 
Something  over  eighteen  years  ago,  as  far  as  I can 


Michael 
Meehan. 

say.  It  was  purchased  by  Captain  Gloucester  for 
about  £6800.  He  sent  his  land  bailiff  round,  and 
insisted  on  a rise  of  10s.  an  acre  on  both  townlands. 

24318.  The  Chairman. — Did  your  brother  hold 
from  him  ? — Yes ; he  put  £1  an  acre  on  him,  as  he 
was  not  living  on  it,  which  £5  I am  paying  to  this 
day. 

24319.  How  was  this  increase  imposed  on  the 
tenants — did  they  agree  to  it? — They  were  obliged 
to  do  so.  Captain  Gloucester  sent  his  bailiff  round 
to  them  in  order  that  they  might  sign  the  pro- 
posals. 

24320.  They  were  afraid  of  ejectments  if  they  did 
not  agree  1— Certainly.  I may  state  that  Mr.  Evans 
insisted  on  their  paying  the  rent  without  giving  them 
any  notice  at  all — that  they  should  get  the  increase 
of  rent,  or  the  tenants  should  give  up  the  lands. 

24321.  Mr.  Shaw. — Wei’e  they  small  or  large 
holdings  ? — Well,  rather  small.  Some  are  10  acres. 

One  poor  widow  has  14 — that  is  about  the 
largest. 

24322.  Near  the  town  ? — Yes. 

24323.  The  Chairman. — Were  the  tenants  living 
on  the  holdings  in  this  case  ? — Certainly. 

24324.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  living  by  them  ? — And 
living  by  them. 

24325.  The  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  Bawnmore  ? — It 
belonged  to  my  late  uncle,  who  took  it  in  1848,  and 
paid  £200  fine.  It  contained  47  Irish  acres,  and  the 
rent  was  £200  a year,  or  £4,  5s.  an  acre.  The 
previous  tenant  owed  money,  and  my  uncle  got  the 
preference  then.  His  cattle  died  in  1857,  and  he 
applied  for  liberty  to  break  up  parts  of  the  farm,  but 
it  was  refused  him  unless  he  paid  a fine  of  £200, 
took  a lease  for  eleven  years,  and  bound  himself  to 
lay  it  down  in  a husbandman-like  manner.  He  took 
that  lease  in  1857,  and  paid  the  fine. 

24326.  What  happened  when  the  eleven  years 
expired  ? — The  original  rent  of  £200  a year  went  on. 

He  thought  he  was  badly  treated,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
said  a fine  could  never  be  put  on.  It  went  on  until 
1872  or  1873. 

24327.  What  happened  in  1872  or  1873  ? — The. 
agent  died,  and  my  uncle  died  in  the  same  year ; and 
a new  agent  came  in,  and  served  us  with  a notice  to 
quit  unless  we  submitted  to  a further  increase  of  15s. 

5 C 2 
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Oct.  28, :im.  an  acre,  making  the  rent  £5  an  acre;  which  we  had 

Miehl&r  to  ^°‘ 

MSghifn.  24328.  Who  is  the  agent?— Mr.  Sidney  Cox,  of 

this  town. 

i 24329.  Is  it  far  from  the  city?— In  the  South 
Suburb  Ward— about  two  miles  out.  At  the  time 
my  uncle  died  I was  managing  for  him,  and  I offered 
Mr.  Cox  the  land  back  if  he  would  return  £400 
which  had  been  spent  on  the  land  to  my  uncle’s 
widow  ; but  he  refused  to  do  so. 

24330.  Is  there  a good  house  on.  it  ? — Not  a house 
at  all,  except  a herdsman’s  house.  It  is  an  accom- 
modation farm  for  grazing  purposes. 

24331.  Did  she  continue  to  live  on  the  holding  ? — 
She  never  did  live  on  it. 

24332.  Does  she  continue  to  hold  it  ?— She  holds 
it  up  to  this.  She  has  given  it  now  to  her  grand- 
son. 

24333.  Did  she  take  a lease  ?— She  was  obliged  to 
take  a lease  for  thirty-one,  years.  The  lands  would 
have  been  surrendered  last  year,  except  for  the  ex- 
pectation. that  relief  would  come  from  the  Royal 
Commission  or  some  quarter. 

24334.  You  say  that  this  led  to  something  of  a 
corresponding  nature  on  your  own  holding  1-Yes. 

24335.  What  happened  in  your  South  Suburb 
Ward  holding  ? — An  increase  of  £5  was  put  on  my 
brother.  My  rent  had  been  raised  some  years 
before. 

24336.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  it  very  prime  land  ? — Well, 
it  is  a good  quality  of  land. 

24337.  But  the  rent  is  excessive? — Oh  dear, 
certainly  ! It  was  an  accommodation  to  my  uncle, 
because  he  had  fifty-six  milch  cows. 

24338.  The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  competition  for 
the  land  that  runs  the  rent  up  so  high  1— There  was 
no  competition  at  all.  It  was  the  act  of  the  agent, 
who  put  15s.  an  acre  on  the  existing  tenants.  There 
was  no  freedom  of  contract— either  submit  or  walk  ! 

24339.  Would  the  agent  have  been  able  to  let  it 
again  at  that  rent  if  the  tenant  had  refused  to  pay 
it  ?— I could  not  give  an  account  of  that.  He  might 


in  some  way ; but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
value  of  the  land. 

24340.  Do  you  think  that  value  could  not  be  made 
out  of  it  ? — I do — I swear  that.  The  grandson  of  my 
uncle  was  to  have  surrendered  last  year. 

24341.  There  is  a property  called  Rathbar  belong- 
ing Mr.  Worthington  ? — Yes. 

24342.  It  was  formerly  the  Percy  estate  ? — Yes. 

24343.  What  happened  there?— He  purchased  a 
small  holding,  together  with  the  head  rent  on  other 
properties.  He  is  a solicitor  in  Dublin.  There  are 
three  small  holdings.  These  poor  people  pay  £4  an 
acre. 

24344.  What  are  their  names  ? — Ryan  is  the  name 
in  a letter,  to  which  I will  confine  myself. 

24345.  Were  there  not  two  Sullivans  ? — Two 
Sullivans  and  one  Ryan.  The  witness  read  the 
following  letter : — 


_ 16  Fleet  Street. 

Mr.  Patrick  Ryan. 

Sir, — Your  land  and  house  is  certainly  worth  more  than 
your  present  rent.  On  the  rental  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
rents  could  be. increased,  and  Mr.  Percy  has  told  me  that 
£5  per  acre  is  paid  to  all  adjoining  landlords  (that  is,  my 
landlord),  and  1 have-surely  a right  to  expect  the  same.  I 
wish  to  come  to  a fair  understanding,  so  as  to  get  on  satis- 
factorily.— Yours  faithfully, 


P.  Worthington. 


24346.  The  O’Conor  Don.  — Were  the  rents 
raised? — Five  shillings  an  acre  and  five  shillings 
afterwards  for  the  houses. 

24347 . Is  that  within  the  borough  of  Limerick  ? — 
No. 

24348.  The  Chairman. — Did  they  all  agree  to  the 
increase  ?— They  were  obliged  to  do  so. 

24349.  Mr.  Shaw. — He  had  purchased  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court? — Yes. 

24350.  It  was  stated  in  the  rental  that  the  rents 
could  be  raised  ? — He  states  it.  But  it  was  never  in 
the  rental.  It  was  too  high  before.  It  was  cruelty 
to  put  it  on. 


Michael 

Stritcli. 


Mr.  Michael  Stritch,  examined. 


24351.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  live  at  Clonlara  ? 
— Yes. 

24352.  How  far  is  that  from  Limerick  ?— About 
three  miles  and  a half. 

24353.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ?— Ninety  or 
ninety-one — all  from  Mr.  Edward  Joynt. 

24354.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — £160  now. 

24355.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  that  ?— I 
have  been  paying  it  since  1858  or  1859. 

24356.  Was  this  a part  of  Sir  Mathew  Barrington’s 
property, which  was  sold  ?— It  was. 

24357.  Who  bought  it  ? — Mi’.  Edward  Joynt  bought 
it  in  1856.  The  rent  previously  was  14s.  an  acre, 
but  when  it  went  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  the 
rent  was  raised  to  21s.  6 cl.  or  22s.,  in  order  to  cover 
a debt.  Joynt  bought  it  at  21s.  6 d.  or  22s.,  making 
the  full  amount  of  the  rent  £90.  Then  he  doubled 
it,  and  I have  his  receipt  for  it. 

24357a.  You  say  that  he  took  off  £20  ?— He  took 
off  £20  after  one  year  when  he  found  that  we  were 
unable  to  pay  it,  and  were  going  to  leave.  That  left 
the  rent  £160,  which  has  continued  to  be  paid  up  to 
this  day.  Of  course  we  can’t  pay  it  now. 

24358.  Had  it  been  in  your  family  for  many  years  ? 
~Ill lfc  out  of  mind ; and  I don’t  know  when 
the  first  of  us  came  into  it.  I should  remark,  with 
reference  to  the  doubling  of  the  rent,  that  he  gave 

acres  of  marsh  with  a little  river  to  us,  which  is 
included  in  the  doubled  rent. 

24359.  Baron  Dowse.— What  is  the  value  of  that  ? 
— ihe  value  of  it  is  very  little.  There  was  about 
43  acres  more  along  with  those  7 acres ; and  I could 
swear  that  the  7 acres  were  more  an  injury  than  any- 


thing else,  for  we  not  only  made  nothing  of  them, 
but  our  cattle  died. 

24360.  Is  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ? — On 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  It  is  a bit  up  from  the 
Shannon,  but  there  is  a dead  flat  between  them 
and  it. 

24361.  Where  does  Mr.  Joynt  live? — At  Cappagli 
House,  Askeaton,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

24362.  The  Chairman.— When  did  the  doubling 
take  place? — In  1858.  I have  the  receipts  here. 

24363.  Were  you  able  to  live  on  it  in  the  good 
years  ?— Of  course  there  were  two  or  three  years  in 
which  a man  could  pay  the  rent,  but  those  were  all 
the  years  in  which  we  ever  made  the  rent.  We 
have  another  property  avorth  £35  or  £40,  but  all 
that  we  could  make  of  that  and  all  our  labour  is 
gone;  and  there  is  a year’s  rent  due,  for  which,  I 
suppose,  he  •will  sweep  away  all  our  effects,  for  we 
have  no  way  of  protecting  ourselves. 

24364.  Mr.  Shaw.— Did  he  make  you  any  allow- 
ance in  the  bad  years  ? — Twenty  per  cent,  on  half 
a year’s  rent,  and  served  us  with  a writ.  He  took 
£3,  7s.  M.  for  rates  out  of  the  20  per  cent. 

24365.  The  Chairman. — Was  there  any  ejectment 
on  the  estate  ? — There  was  a man  ejected,  i am  told 
he  is  outside. 

24366.  Who  is  he? — His  name  is  Doheny.  He 
was  evicted  last  April,  with  ten  young  children. 

24367.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  much  property  did  Mr. 
Joynt  buy  there  ? — About  220  acres. 

24368.  Did  he  raise  the  rents  on  it  all  ? — He  did. 

24369.  In  the  same  way  ? — There  is  no  one  now 
on  the  estate  who  was  on  it  when  he  came  in 
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except  ourselves.  All.  the  others  were  turned  out, 
and  other  tenants  came  in  and  paid  the  high  rents. 
A man  named  Hannan  came  in  in  1865  instead  of 
Molony,  and  a couple  of  other  tenants.  Doheny  is 
ejected  now.  He  had  his  holding  when  Mr.  Joynt 
came  in. 

24370.  The  Chairman. — Doheny  was  ejected  last 
December  ? — Or  in  May — I am  not  sure  which. 

24371.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Is  he  out  of  the  hold- 
ing altogether  ? — Out  of  it. 

24372.  Mr.  Shaw. — For  non-payment  of  rent? — 
For  two  years’  rent. 

24373.  Baron  Dowse. — Hasn’t  he  got  six  months 
to  redeem  ? — I don't  know.  He  and  his  ten  children 
were  put  out  on  one  of  the  wettest  days  that  ever 
came,  and  the  house  was  taken  down. 

24374.  Did  any  of  them  go  back? — They  went 
back  the  first  time,  and  then  he  put  them  out  a 
second  time,  and  tore  down  the  house. 


24375.  The  Chairman. — The  first  time  was- pot  JOct:  28 
the  wet  day? — No.  ' ' ■ — L 

24376.  Baron  Dowse. — Well  he  did  not  cause:the  |lj§Ii?V 
rain  on  the  wet  day?  — Well  I suppose  he  did  ltCh’ 
not. 

24377.  The  Chairman. — Has  it  been  taken  up  by  - - 

any  tenant  now  ? — No,  it  is  there  idle. 

24378.  There  is  a time  for  redemption  up  to  the  •_ 
17th  of  December  ?. — I don’t  know. 

24379.  Baron  Dowse. — Six  months  from  the  time 
he  was  put  out  ? — He  is  not  able  to  redeem  much, 
poor  man. 

24380.  Mr.  Shaw. He  won’t  be  able  to  get 

back  ? — Not  at  all.  He  came  down  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  for  the  March  rent ; and  since  then  he  has 
been  struggling. . He  had  to  go  to  a loan  office  and 
pay  30  or  40  per  cent,  for  money. 

The  witness  retired. 


The  Earl  of  Limerick,  examined. 


His  Lordship,  addressing  the  Commissioners,  said 
—I  commence  by  saying  that  I -wrote  in  deference 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  as  they  were  coming 
here,  to  say  that  I would  be  happy  to  give  them  any 
information  in  my  power  about  the  state  of  land 
tenure  in.  this  part  of  the  country,  and  about  the 
Land  Act.  As  regards  myself,  I have  had  no  case 
whatever  under  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  so  that  I 
cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  where  the 
Act  pinches  in  any  way.  Some  small  matters  have 
struck  me  as  regards  the  details  of  the  Land  Act. 
I had  the  honour  of  being  in  Parliament  when  it 
was  passed.  I was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  Act ; the  part  I took  rather  concerned  its  details. 
My  impression  as  regards  that  Act  is,  that  possibly 
what  we  did  not  go  far  enough  in  was  in  establishing 
what  I may  call  more  certainty  of  tenure.  Possibly 
more  might  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing leases  for  a satisfactory  length  of  time.  I myself, 
on  my  own  property,  am  always  ready  to  grant  leases 
to  any  tenants,  and  a good  deal  of  my  property — the 
greater  part,  in  fact — is  held  under  lease. 

24381.  The  Chairman. — What  is  the  acreage  of 
your  property?  — The  acreage  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  that  this  inquiry  would  concern — the  agri- 
cultural holdings  apart  from  the  town  holdings,  for 
the  greater  part  of  my  property  is  down  about 
Bruff — is,  in  round  numbers,  about  2500  Irish  acres. 
The  greater  part  of  that — not  the  greater  number  of 
holdings — but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  held  under 
lease.  They  are  old  leases ; and  I have  always  been 
ready  to  grant  leases  whenever  the  tenants  apply 
for  them.  Excepting  of  course  very  small  holdings, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  agricultural,  because  they 
are  not  such  as  a tenant  could  live  on  without  other 
occupation  ■ what  I thought  at  the  time  of  the  Land 
Act  and  since  was,  that  possibly  more  might  have  been 
done  to  encourage  leases.  I always  thought  that 
uncertainty  of  tenure  was  a considerable  difficulty; 
landlord  and  tenant  were  not  at  one  as  to  what  the 
tenure  was.  It  was  uncertain,  from  there  being  no 
written  covenants. 

24382.  What  length  of  lease  would  you  suggest  ? 
— -When  I say  “substantial  leases,”  I mean  that  I 
think  a lease  for  thirty-one  years  is  a reasonable 
lease  of  a holding.  I should  think  it  a fair  agri- 
cultural lease. 

24383.  We  hear  that  tenants  generally  throughout 
the  country  are  not  willing  to  take  thirty-one  years’ 
leases  ? — I must  say,  I think  that  since  the  Land  Act 
there  has  not  been  the  same  disposition  to  take  leases 
that  possibly  there  was  before  it ; but  at  the  same 
time  I believe  leases  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
system  of  holding. 

24384.  In  what  way  would  you  have  encouraged 
leases  under  the  Land  Act? — I have  thought  of 


many  ways,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  exactly 
the  best  way  of  encouraging  leases.  Of  course,  you 
can  encourage  them  by  making  it  for  the  advantage 
of  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  that  they  should 
hold  under  a written  agreement  rather  than  under 
an  implied  one.  In  what  way  that  might  have  been 
done  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 

24385.  Baron  Dowse.  — Are  you  aware,  Lord 
Limerick,  that  the  Land  Act  did  provide  for  the 
case  of  leases  for  not  less  than  thirty-one  years? 
After  the  passing  of  that  Act  a tenant  holding 
under  such  a lease  could  not  get  compensation  for 
disturbance,  although  he  could  for  improvements. — 
Yes,  I know  that.  I know  that  the  Land  Act  did 
do  that,  but  still  I don’t  think  that  is  an  induce- 
ment. 

24386.  What  I understand  you  to  mean  is  that 
it  should  have  been  put  more  in  the  foreground 
of  the  Act  ? — More  in  the  foreground  of  it.  There 
should  have  been  a simple  parliamentary  lease  given 
— one  not  fettered  with  too  many  conditions. 

24387.  A statutable  lease? — Yes.  Many  tenants 
won’t  go  to  the  expense  of  a lease.  If  there  were  a 
cheap  statutable  lease  not  fettered  with  too  many 
conditions  established,  such  as  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  take, 
it  would  be  more  desirable  than  the  present  un- 
certainty of  tenure. 

24388.  Would  you  enable  tenants  for  life  to  make 
it,  and  persons  in  the  ostensible  ownership  of  land  ? — 
I would.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  do  so.  In  fact,  I 
would  almost  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  tenants  for 
life — with  the  consent,  to  be  obtained  cheaply,  of 
the  Court,  so  that  the  remainder  man  might  not  be 
injured — the  power  of  giving  even  a longer  lease 
than  thirty-one  years,  the  landlord  to  have  an  in- 
ducement to  it  by  taking  a fine ; but  nothing  ap- 
proaching the  old  peppercorn  leases,  by  which  the 
tenant  for  life  took  a large  fine,  and  the  remainder 
man  was  injured.  Still  something  might  be  done 
under  the  Control  of  the  Court. 

24389.  A fair  lease  at  what  is  called  an  improved 
rent? — A fair  lease  at  a fair  rent,  but  not  an  ex- 
treme rent.  If  Parliament  could  devise  any  means 
of  doing  this,  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

24390.  In  the  event  of  a difference  occurring  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as  to  the  rent, 
how  would  you  fix  it? — That  at  present  is  the 
difficulty.  Of  course,  you  might  have  a periodical 
valuation  of  lands  and  State  leases. 

24391.  Supposing  the  tenant  says,  “lam  willing 
to  pay  so  much,”  and  the  landlord  says,  “ I want  so 
much,’  and  that  they  cannot  agree,  would  you  see 
any  objection  to  a public  functionary,  indifferent 
between  the  parties,  fixing  what  the  fair  rent  should 


The  Earl 
Limerick. 
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Oct.  28, 1880.  be  ? — Well  I am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  I think 
The  EarTof  t*iafc  woulcl.  be  desirable  now.  Of  course,  it  is  one  of 
Limerick.  the  most  difficult  questions  at  present  arising. 

24392.  You  know  that  at  the  present  time  a 
great  number  of  persons — I don’t  mean  in ' your 
position — but  a great  number  of  proprietors  are 
asking  more  for  the  land  than  it  is  fairly  worth  ? — 
I believe  that  that  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  not 
in  the  majority.  Possibly  it  may  be  so. 

24393.  What  would  you  do  with  such  persons  ? — 
Of  course,  that  is  the  great  difficulty.  If  the  State 
once  takes  into  its  hands  the  decision  of  what  the 
rent  should  be,  of  course  the  present  occupation  of 
the  farm  by  the  landlord  is  varied. 

24394.  Suppose  the  State  does  not  undertake  it — 
suppose  that  the  landlord  names  one  person  and  the 
tenant  another,  and  that  they  choose  a third  as 
an  umpire,  the  State  not  interfering  at  all?— Still  it 
is — 

24395.  It  interferes  with  the  landlord’s  authority  ? 
— It  interferes  to  a certain  extent  with  freedom  of 
contract,  I think. 

24396.  The  Chairman. — It  is  hardly  freedom  of 
contract  to  the  tenant  if  he  has  to  take  whatever 
rent  is  named  to  him  by  the  landlord? — Oh,  of 
course,  I should  not  say  that  it  is.  It  is  a difficult 
question.  He  is  not  theoretically  bound  to  take 
whatever  rent  is  offered  to  him. 

24397.  But  practically? — Practically  $ unless  he 
leaves  he  will  have  the  full  value  of  his  improve- 
ments. 

24398.  On  your  property  you  don’t  turn  anybody 
out  that  pays  the  rent  ? — No. 

24399.  Then,  practically,  you  give  fixity  of  tenure  ? 
— Practically  it  is.  Whether  it  would  work  satis- 
factorily if  it  were  compulsory  is  another  thing.  Of 
course,  that  is  the  difficulty.  I think  it  is  an  open 
question.  I should  say,  then,  in  going  that  extreme 
length,  that  I think  it  is  an  open  question  hereafter 
whether  it  is  not  a necessity  to  have  a revaluation  of 
holdings — a periodic  revaluation. 

24400.  Would  you  hold  that,  then,  to  be  a test 
of  the  rent? — And  the  State  having  had  a revalua- 
tion— for  I can  say  nothing  of  the  present  valuation ; 

I believe  it  to  be  valueless — whether  the  State  might 
not  then  say,  if  the  rent  exceeded  a certain  per  cent- 
age  over  that  valuation,  that  the  tenant  might,  in 
case  he  was  evicted  for  non-payment,  make  a claim 
for  disturbance  which  the  Chairman  might  consider 
equitable — that  is  open  to  my  mind  as  possible.  I 
think  that  is  extreme ; but  still,  if  a fair  valuation 
were  made, — which  does  not  exist  now, — I think  that 
would  be  a possible  solution. 

24401.  Do  you  think  the  Land  Act  has  worked 
pretty  well  on  the  whole? — I cannot  speak  of  its 
working,  because,  as  I have  said,  I have  had  no  case 
under  it,  so  that  I don’t  know.  I go  entirely  with 
the  Land  Act  in  its  protection  of  all  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements— all  permanent  improvements  which  he 
has  made,  and  by  which  he  has  raised  the  value  of 
his  holding.  I think  that  if  that  is  evaded  in  any 
way,  the  Land  Act  should  be  amended  to  that  ex- 
tent. There  are  some  little  details  about  the  Land 
Act  that  I think  work  harshly  both  on  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  I have  put  down  one  or  two  of  them.  There 
is  one  which  I think  the  learned  Judge,  who  is  a Com- 
missioner, will  understand  technically  far  better  than 
I do.  Where  it  happens  that  a tenant  dies  without 
leaving  any  will,  this  hardship  arises,  that  neither 
the  landlord  nor  the  family  of  the  tenant  can  desig- 
nate exactly  who  the  fresh  tenant  is  to  be.  The 
interest,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  in  the  holding 
is  personalty,  and  therefore  divisible  amongst  all  the 
children.  I have  found  within  my  own  experience 
some  very  hard  cases  arising  out  of  that.  I know  one 
case  in  which  the  tenant  was  a very  old  man.  His 
son  had  received  money,  and  gone  to  America.  The 
daughter  lived  with  the  father  for  many  years  at 
at  home,  and  married.  The  father  became  imbecile, 
and  the  daughter  and  her  husband  became  the 
tenants.  Shortly  before  the  father’s  death  the  son 


came  back,  and  claimed  a share  of  the  farm,  which  he 
was  perfectly  entitled  to.  I think  the  Land  Act  made 
personalty  of  that  which  was  not  so  before,  because 
before  it  the  landlord  could  arbitrate  between  them, 
and  settle  who  should  be  the  tenant,  and  what 
should  be  paid  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
But  now,  in  many  cases  on  my  own  estate  we  have 
to  enter  in  the  rent  book  the  ‘ representatives  of  so- 
and-so  ; ’ and  in  the  case  of  a farm  which  might  be 
well  able  to  support  one  family  there  are  two  or  three 
families,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  original  tenant, 
who  practically  sub-divide  the  farm,  though  still  it 
is  entered  as  one  in  the  estate  book.  The  result 
of  this  is,  that  when  the  rent  becomes  due  each 
one  does  not  like  paying  more  than  his  own  share, 
and  tenders,  perhaps,  the  half  of  it;  and  if  the 
others  are  not  able  to  pay,  you  have  to  proceed 
against  the  whole  holding,  and  serve  ejectments  upon 
all.  _ If  there  could  be  any  cheap  jurisdiction  by 
which  the  Chairman,  or  any  other  judge,  on  the 
application  of  the  families  themselves  or  the  landlord, 
could  assign  the  farm  to  one  person,  on  his  compensat- 
ing the  others  to  the  extent  of  whatever  might  be  fair, 
I think  that  would  be  a very  great  advantage.  The 
only  other  detail  of  the  Land  Act  that  struck  me  as 
possibly  requiring  amendment  was,— as  I understand 
it) — that  if  the  landlord  erects  labourers’  cottages  for 
labourers  not  in  his  own  employment,  they,  as  regards 
him,  are  agricultural  tenants  and  not  labourers,  and 
so  he  is  deterred  from  doing  so,  because  the  holdings 
come  under  the  Land  Act. 

24402.  If  they  are  more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  ? 
— Yes.  A quarter  of  an  acre  is  not  a large  amount. 
I think  it  would  be  well  to  benefit  labourers  as  re- 
gards their  cottages, — although  they  might  not  be 
labourers  in  the  employment  of  their  landlord  who 
lets  the  cottages  to  them, — by  extending  those  pro- 
visions. 

24403.  Baron  Dowse. — There  may  be  a good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  Sub-section  2 of  Section  15  refers  to 
labourers,  but  to  labourers  working  for  the  owner  of 
the  cottage  ? — So  I have  been  advised.  If  I were  to 
erect  a series  of  labourers’  cottages  with  half  an  acre 
of  land  to  each,  if  they  were  not  in  my  employ  I 
should  not  be  able  to  treat  them  as  labourers ; they 
would  be,  qua  me,  agricultural  holders,  and  would 
come  under  the  Land  Act. 

24404.  The  Chairman.— The  only  thing  is,  that 
if  they  ceased  to  labour,  the  compensation  under  the 
Land  Act  would  only  be  a small  amount,  so  that  the 
disadvantage  would  be  very  little?— It  might  be 
something. 

24405.  Baron  Dowse. — What  I understand  Lord 
Limerick  to  say  is,  that  he  would  rather  pay  no  com- 
pensation at  all  ? — I build  labourers’  cottages  for  my 
tenants  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  hold  direct  from  me.  But  if  any  of  these  men 
cease  to  act  as  my  labourers,  and  if  I evict  them,  I am 
considered  liable  to  all  the  odium  of  a capricious 
eviction.  I look  on  the  odium  as  almost  worse  than 
the  payment  of  compensation. 

24406.  The  Chairman. — But  would  not  that 
under  any  circumstances  be  the  case  if  you  have 
labourers’  cottages  ? — Well,  of  course,  it  might  be  so  ; 
but  I think  I should  not  be  included  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  having  been  indulging  in  capricious 
evictions  against  men  holding  agricultural  holdings 
under  me. 

24407.  You  must  be  under  it  if  they  are  yearly 
tenants  ? — The  law  is  so ; but  I think  there  ought 
to  be  an  exemption  of  people  holding  less  than  half 
an  acre,  and  where  it  is  plain  that  they  are  not 
farmers. 

24408.  Baron  Dowse. — You  would  exempt  cot- 
tages held  by  labourers  from  the  Land  Act? — By 
labourers — men  who  lived  entirely  by  labour.  I 
would. 

24409.  The  Chairman. — You  would  give  them  a 
separate  remedy  ? — Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  say  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  how  it  should  be  done. 

24410.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  done  much 
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improvements  yourself  on  your  property  for  your 
tenants  ? — Tlie  improvements  have  been  in  this 
way.  The  tenants,  as  a rule,  have  been  the  agents  in 
doing  them.  If  they  wanted  any  special  work  done, 
they  have  been  assisted  by  sufficient  amounts  to  pay 
for  buildings,  stones,  timber,  and  slates ; or  if  they 
represented  that  they  had  done  special  work  in  the 
way  of  removing  stone  walls  or  things  of  that  sort,  it 
has  been  noted,  and  practically  they  have  not  suffered 
from  it,  because  their  rents  have  not  in  any  way  been 
increased  in  consequence. 

24411.  Have  you  made  them  any  allowance  for  it  ? 

. — In  some  cases — in  the  case  of  buildings — yes.  I 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with 
middlemen  on  the  estate,  and  when  a holding  held 
by  a middleman  came  into  my  own  hands,  the  rents 
have  been  reconsidered  and  almost  invariably  lowered 
to  the  under-tenant. 

24412.  I think  you  stated  that  most  of  your  tenants 
held  by  lease  ? — The  greater  amount  of  my  land  is  ; 
not  the  greater  number  of  holdings.  I can  give  the 
exact  number.  At  Bruff  there  are  37  agricultural 
holdings,  and  the  number  of  leases  is  13;  but  the 
greater  amount  of  the  land  is  under  lease. 

24413.  Have  those  leases  been  made  since  the 
Land  Act? — No;  very  Tittle  of  my  land  has  fallen 
out  of  holding  since  the  Land  Act. 

24414.  In  the  case  of  leases  made  since  the  Land 
Act,  have  you  put  in  any  clauses  contracting  the 


tenants  out  of  the  benefit  of  that  Act  ? — I don’t  think  Oct.  28,  1880. 

there  has  been  such  a lease  since  the  Land  Act.  I , — 

don’t  think  I made  any  lease.  I don’t  think  any  ?!le  of 

tenancy  has  fallen  in  since  the  Land  Act.  At  Court,  Jjimenck' 

the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  on  my  property  is 

twenty-one,  and  the  number  of  leases  twelve.  There 

also  the  amount  of  land  held  under  lease  exceeds  the 

amount  not  so  held.  At  Rath  any,  about  seven  miles 

from  Bruff,  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  is 

twenty-two,  and  the  number  of  leases  eleven ; and 

there  also  the  acreage  under  lease  greatly  exceeds  the 

acreage  not  so  held.  I may  mention  that  I have  spent 

money  in  drainage  at  Court  within  the  last  ten  years, 

the  amount  spent  having  been  about  £900.  The 

money  I have  found,  and  the  work  has  been  generally 

done,  through  the  principal  tenants,  who  superintend 

it.  I never  charged  an  increase  of  rent  on  account  of 

main  drainage,  or  on  account  of  the  amount  levied  on 

the  landlord  in  a drainage  district.  I am  in  favour 

of  an  extension  of  the  system  of  leases. 

24415.  Baron  Dowse.— That  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  security  to  the  tenants  1— To  remove 
uncertainty.  I think  the  great  evil  is  uncertainty.  I 
thought  so  at  the  time  of  the  Land  Act,  and  I think 
so  still.  Uncertainty  is  undesirable,  both  as  regards 
landlord  and  tenant.  I have  said  nothing  about  the 
Ulster  custom,  because  I know  nothing  about  it,  and 
practically  it  does  not  exist  down  here. 

The  witness  retired. 


William  Spaight,  Esq.,  examined. 

William 


24416.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  live  at  Derrycastle,  Tip- 
perary ? — Yes. 

24417.  You  are  a landowner? — I am,  and  a tenant. 

24418.  And  you  are  your  own  agent? — I am  my 
own  agent,  and  also  agent  for  iny  brother-in-law ; and 
I am  the  tenant  of  two  holdings. 

24419.  You  represent  between  4000  and  5000 
acres  ? — Yes,  I am  the  owner  of  over  4000. 

24420.  Is  the  right  of  sale  allowed  generally  on 
those  properties  to  the  outgoing  tenants? — I am 
tenant  for  life  of  my  lands  in  Tipperary. 

24421.  The  question  I ask  is,  is  the  outgoing- 
tenant  on  your  property  allowed  to  sell  his  interest 
in  his  holding  ? — Oh  yes. 

24422.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  ? — Oh  yes,  regularly. 

24423.  Do  you  interfere  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
he  gets  ? — No. 

24424.  There  is  no  limit  on  what  he  can  get  for 
his  holding  ? — -No. 

24425.  You  select  the  tenant,  I suppose  ? — Well,  I 
don’t  select  him  ; but  if  there  were  a man  proposed 
whom  I considered  very  objectionable,  I would  object 
to  him. 

24426.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  inter- 
fere ?— That  is  all.  I never  have  interfered  except,  I 
think,  in  two  cases.  One,  which  occurred  a good  many 
years  ago,  was  that  of  a man  whose  holding  was 
about  £20  a year,  and  who  got  £120  for  it;  and  all 
I required  was  that  the  money  should  come  through 
me ; and  I got  it  from  the  incoming  and  gave  it  to 
the  outgoing  man,  and  it  was  divided  between  two 
brothers. 

24427.  Is  it  usual  to  raise  the  rents  on  changes  of 
tenancy  on  your  property? — Well,  ha  that  case,  I 
made  no  change.  There  was  a holding  sold  last  year, 
the  rent  of  which  was  £7,  10s.,  and  the  outgoing 
tenant  got  £145  for  his  interest,  which  was  twenty 
years’  purchase,  all  but  £5. 

24428.  Do  you  think  the  practice  of  selling 
tenants’  interests  is  necessary  ? — Well,  in  that  case  I 
said  to  the  tenant,  who  is  a very  decent,  industrious 
man — “ As  your  interest  is  so  very  great,  you  ought 
to  raise  my  rent,  and  give  me  £8  a year  instead  of 
£7,  10s.,”  and  I think  he  paid  it  to  me  at  once.  Last 
year  he  said  I ought  not  to  charge  him  the  difference, 
and  I did  not. 


24429.  That  was  the  bad  year?— Yes;  but  he  Sl>algM' 
agreed  to  advance  the  rent  10s. 

24430.  Do  you  think  the  practice  of  allowing 
tenants  to  sell  their  holdings  is  increasing  in  the 
country  ? — I don’t  think  there  has  been  much  done  in 
my  neighbourhood. 

24431.  Are  leases  common  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? — I think  not. 

24432.  Have  they  been  increasing  since  the  Land 
Act,  or  decreasing  ?— Well,  I have  given  three  or  four 
myself.  Perhaps  they  are  rather  increasing. 

24433.  Do  you  raise  the  rent  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lease  being  given  up  ? — No. 

24434.  Have  you  had  any  case  under  the  Land 
Act  of  eviction  or  dispossession  ?— Since  the  Land 
Act  came  into  operation  I ejected  one  tenant.  Thei-e 
was  a dispute  between  two  brothers,  and  they  were 
at  law— at  war,  I may  call  it.  and  not  law — for  three 
or  four  years.  I served  a notice  to  quit,  and  got  an 
ejectment,  and  I put  out  one  brother  and  gave  it  to 
the  othei1.  I gave  it  to  the  man  who  always  paid  me 
rent,  and  I put  out  the  one  who  I thought  originated 
the  fight. 

24435.  It  was  a family  fight  ? — Yes ; and  the 
barrister  said  that  the  tenant  whom  I put  out  had  no 
claim  under  the  Land  Act.  I asked  him  to  oblige 
me  by  assuming  that  the  haau  had  a full  claim  under 
that  Act,  and  by  naming  the  sum  that  he  ought  to 
get  on  that  assumption ; and  Mr.  Rollestone-Spunner, 
our  chairman  of  Tipperary,  said  he  was  afraid  he  was 
leaning  very  heavily  on  me,  and  named  £70. 

24436.  And  you  gave  that  to  him  ? — The  rent  was 
£22  a year.  I gave  the  brother  whoan  I turned  out 
£7 0 ; and  I gave  the  holding  to  the  anan  who  had  been 
working  the. farm  as  long  as  I had  known  it. 

24437.  Did  the  man  that  remained  in  pay  you  the 
£70  ?— No. 

2443S.  Did  you  get  it  again  ?— No.  He  paid  me 
the  aaTears  of  vent. 

24439.  Did  he  pay  you  iaaterest  on  the  £70  ? — He 
did  not. 

24440.  You  did  not  put  anything  on  him  ? — I did 
not  put  a shilling  on  him. 

24441.  Do  you  get  your  rents  as  well.from  your 
tenants  from  year  to  year  as  froaaa  your  leasehold 
tenants  ? — Just  as  well. 
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80.  24442.  Are  they  improving  their  farms  ?— Well,  I 

think  on  the  whole  they  are. 

24443.  Just  as  well  as  the  lease-holders? — Yes. 
I am  paid  all  my  rents,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  a 
shilling  due  to  me  of  the  last  November  rent. 

24444.  Is  that  the  case  generally  in  the  district  ? — 
It  is  not. 

24445.  They  have  not  got  paid  as  well  as  you 
have  ? — No.  I am  richer  than  my  neighbours,  and 
they  don’t  spend  any  money  amongst  the  tenants  in 
improving  their  lands.  In  fact,  they  are  people  that 
would  have  starved  last  year  if  I had  not  employed 
them.  1 J 

24446..  Are  the  other  proprietors  to  whom  you 
refer  residents  or  absentees  ?— One  of  them  resides 
near  Limerick,  and  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  he  has  only  a kind  of  tail  interest.  The  life 
owner  died,  and  it  was  left  among  half  a dozen 
members  of  the  family. 

24447.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
the  improvement  of  land  tenure  ? — Well,  my  estate 
is  an  electoral  division  in  itself,  and  I had  not  a 
pauper  in  the  poorhouse  last  year.  I had  not  an 
individual  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  I am  happy 
to  say  I had  not  one  in  want  of  it.  I maintained  all 
iny  people  by  employment  that  needed  it;  and  I 
found  the  poor  neighbours  of  two  adjoining  estates 
in  work.  I did  not  borrow  anything,  while  I expended 
about  £1000  amongst  them.  As  for  myself,  I would 
as  soon  think  ol  taking  off  a limb  as  of  ejecting  an 
old  tenant  who  paid  me  his  rent.  Of  course,  it  would 
deprive  me  of  the  grace  of  that  voluntary  act  if  I 
were  compelled  to  give  that  man  what  is  called 
“fixity  of  tenure,”  though  I give  it  to  him  voluntarily. 
With  respect  to  the  valuation  of  the  Derry  estate, 

I succeeded  my  father  in  1862.  The  rents  had  been 
fixed  in  the  bad  times ; and  there  were  only  two 
tenants  on  the  estate  who  made  any  complaint  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent  put  on  them.  I walked  the  lands 
myself,  having  had  some  experience  of  land  and 
farming  myself,  and  I thought  their  rents  were  rather 
high.  I reduced  one  man’s  holding  £6,  and  another 
£5— that  is,  from  £39  to  £33,  and  from  £23  to  £18. 
That  meets  the  question,  I think,  of  fair  rents. 

24448.  They  were  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

24449.  You  would  not  like  to  have  tenants  who 
felt  dissatisfied  about  their  rents?— Well,  I would 
object  to  receive  it  if  I thought  it  was  unfairly 
fixed. 

24450.  So  that  they  have  .fixity  of  tenure  on  your 
property,  and  fair  rents,  and  free  sale  ? — Yes,  I give 
them  the  full  right  to  sell.  . 

24451.  So  that  they  can’t  complain '? — The  widow, 
who  sold  last  year,  whose  case  I referred  to,  got  £145 
for  6 acres  of  land  subject  to  £7,  10s.  a year. 

24452.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  country 
who  don’t  give  these  advantages  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
there  are. 

24453.  Don’t  you  think  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  do  what  you  do  voluntarily  ? — Well,  I don’t  like 
the  word  “ compelled.” 

24454.  At  all  events,  you  do  it  ? — I do  it  of  my 
own  free  will  and  accord.  Of  course,  if  it  be  necessary 
for  the  public  weal  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory 
on  me,  I would  willingly  submit  pro  bono  publico, 
although  it  would  deprive  me  of  a land  of  feather  in 
my  cap. 

24455.  You  find  it  successful  in  your  case,  at  all 
events  ? — I do.  As  landlords  are  charged  with  so 
many  inhuman  acts,  I may  mention  that  just  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  Land  Act  I ejected  a tenant.  I had 
reason  to  find  fault  with  him  on  account  of  private 
matters,  which  I need  not  go  into.  His  holding  was 
one  of  £28  a year.  I said  to  him,  “ I don’t  want  to 
be  making  an  exposure  by  bringing  an  ejectment;  I 
will  give  you  £120  to  go  out.”  He  would  not  take 
it.  I said,  “ Mind  if  I bring  the  sheriff,  I will  not  give 
you  a farthing.”  I brought  the  sheriff,  put  him  out, 
and  took  possession  of  the  holding,  which  I have  kept 
ever  since.  He  was  the  most  improving  tenant,  per- 
haps, on  the  estate ; and  after  I had  ejected  him  I 


sent  his  neighbour  and  another  tenant  to  value  his 
improvements,  saying  that  I would  dot  take  6(7  worth 
of  his  labour  without  paying  hjl'n.  They  valued 
everything  he  had  done,  including  drainage,  manures, 
and  buildings — he  had  a tidy  little  homestead  ; and 
after  deducting  from  the  total  my  rent,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  ejectment  to  which  he  had  forced 
me  to,  I gave  him  a cheque  for  a balance  of  about 
£50. 

24456.  Are  improvements  generally  made  by  the 
tenants? — No,  not  all  on  my  property.  For  instance, 
this  very  day  I ordered  out  three  lots  of  timber.  I 
am  a merchant  as  well  as  a landowner,  and  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Spaight  & Sons ; and 
since  tlm  Land  Act  we  have  found  that  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  in  building  through  the 
country  by  the,  farming  classes  themselves.  In  my 
own  case  I have  spent  fully  £3000 ; and  I may  say 
that  I have  re-lioused  the  whole  of  my  labourers  and 
tenantry.  That  has  cost  me  over  £3000 ; and  I have 
never  charged  them  6(7  for  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
increase  of  rent. 

24457.  Then  you  think  the  tenants  themselves  are 
building  far  more  than  they  used  ?— Generally  so,  to 
a very  great  extent.  In  fact,  it  has  produced  a 
perceptibly  large  increase  in  the  import  trade  of 
Limerick. 

24458.  TheO’CoNORDoN. — Have  you  laid  out  much 
money  in  other  improvements  besides  buildings? — 
No,  I don’t  think  I have.  I have  drained  and  fenced 
a good  deal  last  year  on  lands  in  my  own  occu- 
pation. 

24459.  The  Chairman. — You  mentioned  having 
built  labourers’  cottages? — I have  re-housed  all  my 
labourers. 

2446.0.  Are  these  labourers  on  your  own  farms  ? — 
They  live  on.  my  own  estate,  and  work  on  my  own 
land,  and  I have  re-housed  every  one  of  them,  giving 
them  boarded  rooms  overhead,  and  boarded  rooms 
below  for  their  sleeping  apartments. 

22461.  Are  they  pretty  comfortable  on  your  pro- 
perty?—To  give  you  an  instance,  I may  say  that 
for  the  last  seven  years  I have  not  had  a man  in 
the  poorhouse  except  one  that  I sent  to  the  work- 
house  hospital. 

24462.  Are  they  comfortable  on  other  pro- 
perties ?— They  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  are  on 
mine. 

24463.  Have  they  tolerably  good  houses  generally 
throughout  the  country  ?— Well,  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Parker  of  Castle  Lough,  has  done  what  I have  done, 
namely,  re-housed  all  his  labourers ; but  with  the 
exception  of  him  and  myself,  I don’t  think  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  have  done  anything. 

24464.  Are  the  labourers  generally  in  small  cabins  ? 
— They  are  in  bad,  old  cabins.  I have  only  one  of 
them  left,  inhabited  by  a poor  man  aged  eighty-four. 
He  came  last  year  to  ask  my  leave  to  sell  his  holding. 
He  said  he  came  because  his  brother  had  stolen  from 
him  the  price  of  a pig  which  he  had  sold  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  give  his  brother 
the  chance  of  inheriting  his  land,  as  he  had  behaved  so 
dishonestly.  I told  him  that  if  he  sold  his  interest 
for  £20  or  £25  his  brother  might  steal  that  money,  the 
same  as  he  had  the  price  of  the  pig ; and  I therefore 
did  not  allow  him  to  sell,  but  I said  to  him,  “ You 
have  as  good  a right  , to  live  out  of  this  townland 
as.  I have,  and  I will  make  a bargain  for  you 
with  an  adjoining  tenant;”  and  the  bargain  I 
made  for  old  Patt  — which  was  this  old  man’s 
name — was  that  while  he  lived  he  was  to  get  6(7 
a day. 

24465.  The  Chairman. — Had  he  land  as  well  as  a 
cottage  ?— He  had  about  two  acres  of  land  as  well  as 
his  cottage.  He  has  been  residing  for  the  last  twelve 
months  on  the  other  tenant’s  land,  which  I thought 
better  for  him. 

24466.  Mr.  Shaw. — And  he  occupies  the  house  ? — 
You  could  hardly  call  it  a house.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
style  of  cabins— a wretched,  miserable  hovel. 

[This  closed  the  inquiry  at  Limerick.] 
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